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| © ZRLUS 
POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


COMPLETE DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


WITH A 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY AND A GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


BY 


L. COLANGE, LL. D. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NEARLY THREE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


AND BY 


Chirty- Five Harge € olored Haps, 


ACCOMPANIED BY AN INDEX TO EACH MAP, 


FORMING A 


| COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


BY 
| JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F. R. G. S. 


IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
VoL. IV. Poti—2Z. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL. 
1883. 


ALL RIGRTS RESERVED. 


Population of the UNITED STATES. 


Total, 50,152,866. 


CENSUS OF 1880. 


[See also the United States, the several States, Territories, &c.) 
Divided thus: White, 43,404,876; Colored, 6,577,151; Native, 43,475,506; Foreign, 6,677,360; Males, 25,520, 


582; Females, 24,632,284. Number of Females to 100,000 Males, 96,517. Total Asiatic Population, 105,717; of Indians, not taxed, 65,122, i.e., those in tribal relations, under 
the care of the Government, are not included, 


Pittsburg, P. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Washington, D. C. 
Newark, N. J. 
Louisville, Ky 
Jersey City, N. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Providence, R. I 
Albany, N. Y 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Allegheny, Pa... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Richmond, Va... 

New Haven, Conn 
Lowell, Mass... 
Worcester, Mass. 


Toledo, Oioi 
Charieston, S. C 


CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING À 


New York, N. Y... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Boston, Mass.. 
St. Louis, Mo.. 
Baltimore, Md 
Cincinnati, O. 


| 63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
6s 
69 
70 


San Francisco, Cal 8 š 71 
New Orleans, La.. . 216,140 | 72 
Cleveland, O 160,142 73 


156.381 74 
155,137 75 
147,307 | 76 
136,400 | 77 
123.645 78 
120,728 79 
116.342 80 
115.578 81 
104.850 82 
90,903 | 83 
89,363 | 84 
78,681 | 85 
75,074 | 86 
63,803 | 87 
62,882 | 88 
59.485 89 


Troy, N. Y. . 56,747 | 91 
Kansas City, Mo. 55,813 | 92 
Cambridge, 52,740 | 93 
Syracuse, N. Y 94 
Columbus, 0. 95 


Fall River, Mass 99 
Minneapolis, Mi 100 
Scranton, Pa. 101 


Nashville, Tenn 102 
Reading, Pa... 103 
Hartford, Conn.. 104 
Wilmington, Del.. 105 
Camden, N. J.... 106 
St. Paul, Minn 107 
Lawrence, Mass. 108 
Dayton, O... 109 
Lynn, Mass. 110 
Denver, Col. 111 
Oakland, Cal 112 
Atlanta, Ga. 113 
Utica, N. Y. 114 
Portland, Me.. 115 
Memphis, Tenn. 116 
Springfield, Mass. 117 
Manchester, N. H 118 
St. Joseph, Mo... 32, 119 
Grand Rapids, Mich - $2,015 | 120 
Wheeling, W. Va. 31,266 | 121 
Mobile, Ala. 31,205 | 122 
Hoboken, N. 30,989 | 123 


30,762 


58,295 | 90 


Savannah, Ga. 


Omaha, Neb 
Trenton, N. 
Covington, K 
Peoria, Ill... 


Evansville, Ind.. 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Erie, Pa.... 
Salem, Mass. 
Quincy, Hl... 


Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa 
Augusta, Ga..... 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dubuque, Iowa, 


Galveston, Te 


Watervliet, N. 


Norfolk, Va... 


Auburn, N. V.. 
Holyoke, Mass.. 
Davenport, Iowa 


Chelsea, Mass. 


Petersburg, Va.. 
Sacramento, Cal 
‘Taunton, Mass.. 
Norwich, Conn.. 


Oswego, N. Y. 


Salt Falke City, 
Springfield, O. 

Bay ty, Mich.. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Elmira, N. Y 
Newport, Ky 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Poughkeepsie, N. 
Springfield, 111 


Altoona, Pa... 


Burlington, Iowa. 
Cohoes, N. Y.... 
Gloucester, Mass.. 
Lewiston, Me.. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
East Saginaw, Mich 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Yonkers, N. x 
Houston, Texas. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Lake Township, m. 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Meriden, Conn.. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 
Zanesville, Ohio. 
Allentown, Pa... 
Council Bluffs, Iowa.. 
Newburgh, N. Y 
Wilmington, N. 


29,280 | 129 Bangor, Me... 


27,730 | 132 Johnston, N. 
27,598 | 133 
27,275 | 134 
26,880 | 135 
26,875 | 136 


24,985 | 139 Racine, Wis 


23,023 | 141 Flushing, 
22,408 | 142 Sandusky, O. 
22.251 143 Oshkosh, Wis 


21,834 | 149 Chester, Pa. 
21,785 | 150 Lafayette, I 


21,117 | 155 York. Pa. .. 


Utah. 20,768 | 156 Concord, N. H.. 
20,729 | 157 Lincoln, R. I... 
20,693 | 158 Virginia, City, Nev.. 
20,561 | 159 New Lots N. Y... 

20,541 | 160 Schenectady, N. Y. 
20,433 | 161 Alexandria, Va 


18'475 | 175 Chattanooga, 


17,361 | 184 Canton, 
Copyright, T. Ellwood Zell, 1881. 


29,148 | 130 Montgomery, Ala.. 
28,229 | 131 ane Ky, 


Leavenworth, Kan 


26,040 | 137 Jackson, Mich. 
25,709 | 138 Woonsocket, R. 


23,339 | 140 Hann N a 


22,253 144 Hyde Park, III. 
22,220 | 145 Newport, R. I. 
21,966 146 Topeka, Kan... 
21,924 | 147 Youngstown, O. 
21,851 | 148 Atchison, Kan. 


21,656 | 151 Leadville, Col.. 
21,420 | 152 La Crosse, Wis.. 
21,213 | 153 New Britain, Conn.. 
21,141 | 154 Norwalk, Conn... 


19,716 | 165 Nashua, N. H.. 
19,450 | 166 Pittsfield, Mass 
19,417 | 167 South Bend, Ind. 
19,329 | 168 Pottsville, Pa... 
19,083 | 169 Orange, N. J. . 
19,030 170 Little Rock, Ark. 
19,016 171 Rockford, III.. 

18,934 | 172 Fond-du-Lac, Wis. 


18,896 | 176 Macon, Ga. . 
18,342 | 177 Richmond, Ind 
18,340 | 178 Castleton, N. Y 
18,160 179 Cortlandt, N. Y.. 
18,120 180 Biddeford, Me.. 
18.063 | 181 Georgetown, D. C 
18,059 | 182 San Jose, Cal... 
18,050 | 183 Fitchburg, Mass.. 


— 2 ( ˙ . 


POPULATION OF 10,000, AND UPWARDS. 


30,681 | 124 Binghamton, N. Y. 
30,518 | 125 Bloomington, III. 
29,910 | 126 New Brunswick, D 
29,720 | 127 Long Island City, N. 
29,315 128 Newton, Mass.. 


17,315 
17,184 
17,167 
17,117 
16,995 
16,857 
16,714 
16,656 
16,626 
16,550 
16,512 
16,422 
16,145 
16,105 
16,053 
16,031 
15,959 
15,919 
15,838 
15,749 
15,716 
15,693 
15,451 
15,431 
15,106 
14,996 
14,860 
14,820 
14,505 
13,978 
13,956 
13.940 
13,838 
13,765 
13,705 
13,681 
13,675 
13,658 
13.608 
15,537 
13,522 
13,397 
13,367 
13,279 
13,253 
13,206 
13,185 
13,136 
13.091 
13,064 
13,004 
12,892 
12,748 
12,743 
12,679 
12,664 
12,652 
12,578 
12,567 
12,405 
12,258 


CENSUS OF 1880, 


185 Northampton, Mass 


186 Warwick, R. I 
187 Rutland, Vi 
188 Hamilton, 0 
189 Keokuk, Iowa. 
190 Steubenville, O. 
191 Rome, N. Y... 
192 Malden, Mass. 


193 Kalamazoo, Mich. 


194 Easton, Pa..... 


195 Oyster Bay, N. Y 


196 Aurora, III. 
197 Vicksburg, Miss. 


198 Middletown, Conn.. 
199 Amsterdam, N. Y 


200 Waltham, Mass. 
201 Dover, N. H... 
202 Danbury, Conn. 


203 Rock Island, III. 


204 Derby, Conn.. 
205 
206 
207 Galesburg, III. 
208 Portsmouth, Va 
209 Burlington. Vt.. 
210 Chicopee, Mas: 
211 Portsmouth, 0. 


212 Los Angeles, Cal. 
213 Stamford, Conn. 
214 Muskegon, Mich.. 
215 Logansport, Ind. 
216 Attleborough, Mass. 


217 Hannibal. Mo... 
218 Shreveport,’ La. 
219 Austin, Texas 
220 Chillicothe, O. 
221 Woburn, Mass 


222 Jacksonville, Il... 
223 Sarato; * N 


224 Fishkill 
225 Watertown, N. 


226 Belleville, il....... 
227 Weymouth, Mass. 


228 Quincy, Mass.... 


229 New London, Conn 
230 Saginaw, Mich.... 
231 Jeffersonville, Ind.. 
232 Saugerties, N. Y 


233 Dallas, Texas. 


234 Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 


235 Madison, Wis. 
236 Stockton, Cal. 


244 Jamaica, N. Y 
245 Columbia, S. C.. 


Shenandoah, Pa. 
241 Marlborough, Mass 
242 Eau Claire, Wis.. 
243 Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


12,172 
12,163 
12,149 
12,122 
12,117 
12,093 
12,045 
12,017 
11.937 
11.924 
11,923 
11,825 
11,814 
11,731 
11.711 
11.711 
11.687 
11.669 
11,660 
11,649 
11,544 
11,483 
11,446 
11,388 
11,364 
11,825 
11,314 
11,311 
11,298 
11,262 
11,198 
11,111 
11,074 
11,017 
10,960 
10,938 
10,938 
10,927 
10,822 
10,782 
10,697 
10,682 
10,571 
10,529 
10,529 
10,525 
10,422 
10,375 
10,358 
10,340 
10.325 
10.287 
10,249 
10,208 
10,192 
10,148 
10,126 
10,118 
10,104 
10,089 
10,040 


Entered, aecording to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by T. ELLWOOD ZELI, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court, in and for the Eastern Distriet of Pennsylvania. 


Re-entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, and in 1881, by 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


In the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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ni ELECTROTYPERS, PHILAD'A. * 
* : * 


— — 


CAXTON PRESS OF SHERMAN 4 OQ. 


At the end of each Letter is a Supplement, containing additional information. 
K ATTENTION IS CALLED THERETO. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS WORK. 


A 


Bachelor of Arts. 
Abbreviated ; abbreviation. 
About. 
Ante Christum., 
.. Accusative. 
see Active. 
A D., Lat. Anno Domini, (In the year of our Lord.) 
„Administration. 
Adverb. 
Agriculture. 
Al, Alban 
Alg., Algeb 
„Anno Mundi, (In the year of the world.) 
Anatomy. 
„Ancient; anciently. 
Antiquities. 
April. 
Arabic. 
Arch., Archit.,.Architecture. 
Archaeol. . Archeology. 
Arithmetic. 
Arizona Territory. 
„Arkansas. 


Arrondissement. 
Article. 
.. Anglo-Saxon. 
Astron.,... Astronomy. 
AUS August; augmentative 


B. C. „ 
Beau. and Fl., Benumont and Fletcher. 
Between. 
Biblical. 
Bibliog., ...... Bibliography. 
B. L. . Bachelor of Laws. 
Boh., Bohem... Bohemian. 


„California. 
„Canton. 

Capital. 

Curolus, Charles.) 

Carpentry. 

Celtic. 

Con fer, (compare.) 
«Chaldean; Chaldee. 
Chapter 

Char., Cnaract , Character. 
Chemistry. 
Chinese. 


Chronicles; Chronology. 
Circle 


County ; Company. 
. Colonel. 

Colloqnial : colloquially; colloquialism. 
«Colorado Territory. 


Com., . Commerce. 
Comp. Composition; comparative; 
compounded, 
Conch.. . Conchology. 
Conj., -Conjunction, 
Conn., Connecticut. 
Con., Contr......Contraeted. 
„Conic Section. 


-Crystallography. 
Curio., Curios., Curiosities. 


D 


Died: Dutch. 
-Dakota Territory. 
«Danish ; Daniel. 
Dative, 
District of Columbia. 
-Doctor of Divinity. 
December. 
Delawure. 
„Department. 
Description. 
Deuteronomy. 
Diagnosis. 
Diameter. 
Dictionary. 
Diminutive. 
Diplomacy. 
. District. 
Domestic. 
Dom. Econ.,.... Domestic Economy. 
Drum Lit. . Dramatic Literature, 


E 


-East by South. 
. Ecclesiastes, 
„Ecclesiastical, 
„Ecclesiastical History. 
Edinburgh Review. 
Education, 
„Exempli gratia, (for example.) 
Electricity. 
Encyclopedia. 
-Encyclopedia Britannica. 
. ,Eust-North-East. 
-England: English, 
. Engineering. 
English Law. 
„Entomology. 
„Et cetera, 
ym. „Etymology. 
EN e Example, Exodus. 
Exp., exps.,.....Exports, 
Ext . .. Extent. 


F 


„Fabrics. 
Family. 
.Farriery. 
February. 
.Fendal. 
„Figure. 
Finnish. 
Florida. 


2955125 
3653 10 


„Flemish. 

Folio. 
Formula; formerly. 
. Fortification. 
„French. 
«From, 
.. Frequentative. 
Frisian. 
„Foot, Feet. 


G 


Ga, .... Georgia. 

Gael, .. „Gaelic. 

Gazet., . Gazetteer. 
Gen., „General; Genesis, 
Gen, Genus; genera. 
Geo.., .. George. 

Geog. Geography. 
Geol., . .. Geology. 

Geom.,. . Geometry. 
Georg, Georgics. 

Ger. « German, 

Goth., .. „Gothic. 

Gov., Govt...... Governor ; Government. 
S „Greek. 

Gram., „ Grammer. 
Gun «Gunnery. 


H 


ours. 
Hebrew. 
. Heraldry. 
.. Hogshead ; hogsheads. 
... Hindostanee. 
History. 
„ Honorable. 
... Horticulture. 
.. Hosea. 
... Hungarian. 
Hydran., hydraul.. Hydraulics. 
Hydrost.,........Hydrostatics. 


+ Icelandic. 
. Ichthyology. 
«Jd est, (that is.) 
Illinois. 
.- Imperfect. 
Imports. 
.. Indiana: India; Indian; industry. 


Inhalutants. 
Int., intens.,... Intensive. 
Interj., nterjection. 
Ir. 
Is., Isa. 
It., Ital., 


Inn.. sss asis Jannary. 
Jav.,. . Javanese. 
Join. Joiner. 
Josh., .. . .. Joshua. 


K 
„ Kansas. 


ne Kentucky. 
(iii) 


Linn. sys. 
Lit... 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS WORK. 


L 


«Lucius Paulus. 


Eng. sovereigu, or pound sterliug. 
Louisiana. 

Language, 

Lappish. 


. Latin. 


Latitude. 

bound weight. 
Lettish. 

I. Estrange. 
Lingual, Linguistica, 
Linnæus. 

Linnæan system. 
Literature. 
Lithuanian, 

Low Latin. 

.Legum doctor; Doctor of Law, 
„Logic. 

London. 


Lon., Long.,.... Longitude. 


M 


„ Monsirur, (Mr.) 


„Minutes. 


Malayan. 
Manege. 


„Maritime, and March, 


Marine Insurance, 
Massachusetts. 
Mathematics, 


„ Maceab.,... Maccabees. 


„Doctor of Medicine, 


Maryland. 
Maine, 
Mechanics. 
Medicine, 


Mot., Metall., . Metallurg. 

Metamorph., Metamorphosis. 

Metap., Metaphys., Metaphysics. 

Meteor, Meterol., Meteorology. 

M. H. Gore Mid. IL Ger., Middle High German. 


Mich, 
Mil.. 
Min., 
Minn., 
Miss., 
Mile., 
Mo.,.. 
Mont. 
Mus, 
Myth., 


N. II. 
N. II. Ger. 
N. J. 


Micah., Michigan. 
Military. 
Mineralogy. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Mademoiselle, (Miss) 
Missouri. 

Montana. 

Musto. 


. Mythology. 


N 


North. 


Noun. 


a Natural. 
. ord., Natural order 
Nautical. 


Nebraska. 
Negative. 
evada. 


New Hampshire, 


New Higch-Germag 
nw Jersey. 
ew Mexico. 
Number. 


Nor., Norw.,... Norwegian. 


Norman-French,. 


. Noun plural. 

- Noun singular, 
«Numbers, 

. Numismatology, 
New York, 


. Old. (Antiquated but not obsolete.) 
Obsolete. 


. Ordnance. 

Originally. 

„Old Saxon, and Old Style. 
Oxford Glossary of Architecture 


p 


. Pennsylvania. 

+ Participle used adjectively, 
Á Painting. 

+ Palwontology. 

+ Paris, Parisian. 

«Parish. 

„Passive. 


„Penny Cyclopedia, 


Penn., Penna., Pennsylvania. 


Per., Pers., 


„Persian, or Persic. 


„Philadelphia. 
. Philosophy, 
Photography. 
Phrenology, 
hilosophy. 
„Physics. 


Physiol., Physiology. 


Pol., .. 
Pol, Eco 


Rom. Cat 
Russ., 


Plural. 
Post-office. 


olitical Economy. 
„Population. 
Pages; also, past participle. 
Preposition. 
Preterite. 
Printing. 
Privative. 
. Produce; productions; products, 
Professor. 
Prononn; pronounced, 
Prosody. 
Province; provincial; Pravencal. 
„Psychology. 


Q 


+ Quod vide, (which see.) 
Quintus #lias. 


R 


«Rarely used. 
Lat. radiz, (root.) 
References. 
Regular; Register, 
» Religion, 
. Review. 
Rhetoric. 
Rhode Island. 
Romans. 
Roman Catholic, 
Russian. 


Sa 


Sansk.,. . 
Su x. 


Serb., 


Shak., Shak: 


Stat., 
SW. 


..Sonth 
Samuel. 
Sanskrit. 
2 Saxon. 
Scottish. 
outh Carolina. 
cripture; sceripturax 
`ulpture. 
yuth-East. 
„Seconds: section, 
September. 
Serv ervian, 
hakspeare. 
Singular. 
Slavonic. 
-Square miles. 
Spanish. 


6c: grav., Spedfic gravity. 


Synop., . 


ay, 


Teut 
Tex., 
The 


Tob., . 
Trans., 


Turk 
Twp. 


Typog., 


U.S, 


— 


L 


. . Tennessee. 
Termination. 


'heology 
Tobit. 
Translation. 
Turkish. 
Township. 
«+. Typography, 


U 


U. States., United States. 


y 


verb; volume 


erb active, 
encry. 
Verb intransitive, 


Volume. 
verb transitive. 
„Vermont. 


W 


West; Welsh. 
Wallach., Wallachian. 
Washington Territory. 
William. 
Wisconsin. 
. West Virginia. 


Z 


Nore, — Other abbreviations, not included in the above list, will be found in their alphabetical order, with proper explanations, 


POTI 


Poteau River, (po-to’,) in Arkansas, rises in Scott 
co, und flowing a general N. N. W. course, enters the Ar- 
kansas River at Fort Smith, in Sebastian co. 

Poteen’, Potteen’, n. [From Ir. potaim, I drink.]' 
A kiud of Irish whisky. | 

Potem’kin, GRIGORI ALEXANDROVITCH. a distinguished | 
Russian general, who was Lorn near Smolensk, in 1736. 
He entered the cavalry of the Russian guard ut an early 
age, and having attracted the notice of the empress 
Catherine by his tall and handsome person, she made 
him minister of war, in which capacity he suggested 
the idea of taking the Crimea from the Turks. In 1787 
he renewed the war against Turkey, and assumed the 
command of the army. He amassed immense wealth, 
was appointed field-marshal of Russia, grand-hetwwan 
of the Cossacks, and possessed almost uncontrollable 
power. He was a man of licentious principles, and an 
inordinate epicure, which produced the disorder of 
which he died, 1792. His remains were interred with 
great splendor at Cherson. 

Po tence. n. [Er.] (Her.) Same as Potent Cross, q. v. 

Po'tency, n. [It. potenza, from Lat. potens, from pos- 
sum, to be able.) Physical power, energy, or efficacy ; 
strength ; moral power ; influence; authority. 

“By what name shall we call such a one, as exceedeth God in 
potency ? - Raleigh. 

Poten’gi, or PoriNGr, sometimes called Rio GRANDE, a 
river ot Brazil, rises in the Serra dos Cairiris Novos, and 
flowing N.E. enters the Atlantic Ocean, abt. 20 m. 8. of 
Cupe St. Roque. 

Po'tent, a. 125 potente, from Lat. potens, from possum, 

` to be able.) Having physical power, energy, or efficacy ; 
as, a potent drug. — Having power or efficacy in a moral 
sense ; having great influence. — Having great authority, 
control, or dominion; as, potent monarchs, 

P. or P. cross. (Her.) A crosa crotch-shaped at each 
extremity, (Fig. 2148.) It is 
also called a Jerusalem cross, 
from its occurrence in the in- 
signia of the Christian king- 
dom of Jerusalem, which are 
argent, a cross potent between 
four crosslets or. This coat is 
remarkable as being a depar- 
ture from the usual heraldic 
rule which prohibits he plac- 
ing of metal upon metal. n 

Po'tentate, n. (br. potental; Fig. 2148. — POTENT. 
It. potentato, from Lat. potens.] One who possesses great 
power or sway; @ prince; a sovereign; an emperor, 
king, or monarch. © 

Potential. a. Existing in possibility, not in act. 

f" cautery. (Surg.) A remedy, such as a caustic al- 
kali, which, although energetic, does not act till some 
time after its application; so called in contradistinction 
to the hot iron,which istermedactual cautery. Dunglison. 

P. mode. (Gram.) That form of the verb which is 
used to express the power, possibility, liberty, or ne- 
cessity of an action or of being. 

—n. Anything that may be possible. 


Potentiality, (shi-al'ity,) n. State or quality of 
being potential; possibility ; not actuality. 

Poten'tially, adv. In possibility; not in act; not 
positively; in efficacy; not in actuality. 

Potentinte, (H dt.) v.a. To give power to. (R.) 

Potentilla. n. 17 potens, powerful.) (Boi) A 
genus of plants, otd. Rosacex, differing from Fragaria 
(Strawberry) in the fruit having a dry instead of a suc- 
culent receptacle. The species are very numerous, na- 
tives chiefly of northern temperate regions, and some 
of them of the coldest uorth; most of them perennial 
herbaceous plants, with yellow, white, red, or purple 
flowers, and pinnate, digitate, or ternate leaves. They 
are often called Cinquefoil (Fr., five-leaved); and some 
of the species are favorite gurden-flowers. 

Po'toatiy, adv. Powerful; with great force or energy ; 

forcibly. 

Po'tentness, n. Powerfulness; might; power. 

Potenza, (po- ten den,) a town of S. Italy, cap. of the 

rov. of Potenza, 58 m. E.S. E. of Salerno. Manuf. 
oollens, serges, cottons, &c. Pop. 12,789. 

Po terium, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Rosa- 
cee, The Burnet, P. sanguisorba, said to be native 
about Lake Huron, is a herbaceous plant with un- 
equally pinnate leaves. It is occasionally cultivated as a 
salad. — Wood. 

Pot’-hanger, n. Hook or branch on which the pot is 
hung over the fire. 

Poth’er, Potter, Pud’der, n. Bustle; confusion; 
tumult; flutter. ç 

—v. n. To make a stir; to make a blustering ineffectual 
effort. 

—v. d. To harass and perplex; to puzzle. 

Pot-herb, (-¢rb,) n. An herb used in cooking. 

Po'thier, RoserT Joszrn. an eminent French lawyer, 
B. at Orleans, 1669. He became professor of law in the 
university of his native city, and D. there in 1772, as 
much beloved for his virtue as admired for his extensive 
learning. His treatises on various legal subjects form 
17 octavo vols, but his great work is a Digest of the 
Pandrcts of Justinian, in 3 vols. fol. 

Pot’-hook, n. A hook on which pots and kettles are 
hung over the fire. 

—A letter or character like a pot-hook ; a scrawled letter. 

Pot -house, n. A low drinking-house. 

Poti, Porr, Putt, or CARATUEZ, a river of Brazil, flow- 
ing into the Parnahiba in the prov. of Piauhi. Length, 
abt. 200 m. Atits mouth is a town of the same name, 
abt. 120 m. N. of Oeiras. 

Potichoman’‘ia, n. Fr. potichomanié, from potiche, 
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art or process of coating the inside of glass vessels with 
engravings or paintings, so as to give them the appear- 
ance of painted ware.— Webster. 

Potiphar. (Script.) A high officer of Pharaoh, who 
purchased Joseph of the Midianites, and made him 
master of his house, but afterwards imprisoned him on 
a false charge. 

Po'tion, n. [Lat. potio, from potare, to drink.) A 
dranght; usually, a liquid medicine; a dose. 

Pot'-lid, n. The cover of a pot. 

Pot’-lack, x. Whatever may happen to be provided 
for a meal. 

Pot/-man, n.; pl. Por-MEN. A pot-companion. 

Pot- tal, u. An alloy of copper and lead. 

aace, a river of the United States, formed by two 
branches, which rise in the Alleghany Mountains, and 
unite 20 m. S. E. of Cumberland, Maryland, from which 
point the river flows in a generally S. E. course, 400 m., 
and falls into Chesapeake Bay, where it is from 6 to 8 m. 
broad, and 75 m. from the oceau. Line-of-battle ships 
ascend to Washington, 120 m. from its mouth, and the 
tide reaches Georgetown. Between Westport and Wash- 
ington, 220 m., it falls 1,100 feet. The scenery in this 
portion of its course is wild and beantiful, especially 
where it breaks through the Blue Ridge at Harper’s 
Ferry. Its principal affluents are the Shenandoah, Sav- 
age, Monocacy, und Aquin Creek. The P. forms the 
greater part of the boundary between Virginia and 
Maryland. During the Civil War, both the National and 
Confederate armies crossed the fords of the Upper Po- 
tomac several times, and severe actions were fought 
upon its banks. 

Potomac Creek, in Virginia, enters Potomac River 
from stafford co. 

Potosi’, a city of Bolivia, cap. of a dept. of same name, 
stands in Lat. 19° 35’ S., Lon 65° 26’ W., in a narrow 
glen on the river of the same name, on the mountain 
which contains the richest silver-mines of S. America, 
70 miles from Chuquisaca, in a cold climate, owing to 
the height of the ground, which is 13,330 feet above sea- 
level, and in a barren country, the sides of the hills 
being covered only with moss, and their summits cap- 
ped with etermal snows. — In 1547 this town was found- 
ed, and is entirely supported by the mines. A royal 
mint was established in 1562; and so rapidly did its 
population increase, that, in 1611, the town is said to 
have contained 160,000 inhabitants. Since then, how- 
ever, the population has continually decreased. It has 
a mint, convents, nunneries, a college, and an hospital. 
Pup, abt. 20,000, 

Poto’si, in Kansas, a post-township of Linn co.; pop. 
abt. 1,200. 

Potosi, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Washington 
co., abt. 70 m. S. S. W. of St. Louis. 

Potosi, in Wisconsin, a town and township, cap. of 
Snt co., abt. 15 m. N.W. of Dubuque, lowa ; pop. abt. 

Pot-pie, n. A dish composed of meat, potatoes, and 
dougn, baked as a pie, or boiled together. 

Pot-pourri, (po-poor-ee.) [Fr., from pot, pot, and 
pourrir, to boil very much.] (Œœoking.] A dish of dif- 
ferent sorts of viands, and corresponds, in this sense, to 
Me MUCA polek of Scotland, und the olla podrida of 

pain. 

(Mus.) A selection of favorite pieces strung together 
without much arrangement, so as to form a sort of 
medley. 

Potsdam’, a city. and the second royal residence of 
Prussia, standing on the Havel, 17 m. from Berlin. P. 
is to Berlin what Versailles is to Paris. Itis indebted 
for its chief improvements to Frederick II. The streets 
are regular and spacious, and, on the whole, may vie in 
beauty with any town in Germany. It is surrounded by 
a wall and ditch, and has 9 gutes. The form of the 
town, exclusive of the suburbs, is compact, and ap- 
proaches to a square. The palace, situate on the bank 
of the Havel, is a magnificent structure: connected 
with it, also, are a theatre, a menagerie, and spacious 
stables. The town-house was built in 1754, on the plan 
of that of Amsterdam; and there are extensive bar- 
racks, a great hall for exercising the troops in bad 
weather, and the garrison church, with a tower 400 feet 
high, contains the statues of Mars and Bellona; also, 
in this church, is the tomb of Frederick II. The mar- 
ket-place is ornamented by an obelisk, aud by statues 
of the kings of Prussia. There are a gymnasium, va- 
rious schools, charitable institutions, and an orphan- 
house on a large scale, for the children of soldiers. The 
palace of Sans-Souci, the favorite retreat of Frederick 
IT. is in the neighborhood of Potsdam. P. (1880) 48.346. 

Potsdam, in New Tork. a post- village and township of 
St. Lawrence co., abt. 11 m. E.N.E. of Canton. The 
village is well laid out and handsomely built. Manuf. 
Cabinet-ware, machinery, lumber. &c, P. (1880) 7,610. 

Potsherd, n. [Eng. pa and A.S. sceard, a fragment.) 
A piece or fragment of a broken pot. 

Potstone, n. (in.) A coarsely granular variety of 
steatite or soapstone, which, on account of its tenacity, 
infusibility, and the ease with which it may be turned 
in the lathe, is frequently made into culinary vessels. 

Pot' tage, n. Fr. pours) A species of food made of 
meat boiled to softness in water, usually with some 
vegetables; broth with vegetables in it. 

Potta’wattamie, [from an Indian tribe of that 
name formerly occupying this region,] in Jowa, a 
W. S. W. co., adjoining Nebraska; area, abt. 700 sq m. 
Rivers. Missouri, West Branch of the Nishnabatoua, 
and Boyer rivers. Surface, agreeably diversified ; soil, 
fertile, and well adapted to the production of cereals. 


Cap. Council Bluffs. 


a porceluip vase, aud manic; Gr. mania, mania.) The Pottawattamie, in Kansas, a N.E. co.; area, abt. 
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750 sq.m, Rivers. Kansas River, and Vermilion and 
Rock creeks. Surface, diversitied ; soil, generally very 
tertile. Cup. Louisville. P. (1880) 16,347.—A township 
of Coffey co.; pop. abt. 200.— A township of Franklin 
co. 

Pot'ter, n. One whose occupation is to make pots or 
earthen vessels, See POTTERY. 

—v. n. To busy or perplex one’s self about trifles ; to tri- 
fle; to puddle (collog.) — Worcester. 

—v.a. To disturb; to perplex ; to pother. (Local Eng.) 

Potter, PauL, a celebrated Dutch painter, B. at Enk- 
huysen, 1625; settled at the Hague, and painted cattle 
and landscapes, but was particularly successful in the 
former. His coloring is uncommonly brilliant, and for 
fidelity to nature he is unexcelled; his pictures are con- 
sequently held in the highest estimation. One of his 
1851 celebrated pietures is the Bull, ut the Hague. D. 
1654. 

Potter, in New York state, a post-township of Yates 
county. 

Potter, in Pennsylvania, a N. co., adjoining New York; 
area. abt. 1.100 sq. m. Rivers. Genesee and Allegheny 
rivers, and Pine, Oswayo and Kettle creeks. Surface, 
uneven and hilly; soil, moderately fertile, and excel 
lently adapted to grazing. Min. Iron and coal, Cap, 
Coudersport. Pop. (1880) 13,768.—A township of Cen- 
tre county. 

Potter, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Calumet co., abt. 
24 m. W. of Manitowoc. 

Pot'tern-Ore, n. An ore which, for its aptness to 
vitrify and serve the potters to glaze their earthen ves- 
sels. the miners call by this name. 

Potter’s Hollow, in New York, a post-village of 
Albany co., abt. 32 m. W. by 8. of Albany. 

Potter’s Mills, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Centre co., abt. 73 m. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Potters’ville, in New Jersey, a post-village of Hun- 
terdon co., abt. 33 m. N. of Trenton. 

Pottersville, in New York, « post-village of Warren 
co, abt, 25 m. N. by W. of Caldwell. 

Pot’tery, n. [Fr. potterie, from pot.) The vessels or 
wares made by potters ; earthenware. — The place where 
earthen vessels are manufactured. 

(Arts and Manuf.) The art of forming vessels or 
utensils of any sort of clay, kneaded with water and 
hardened with fire, is extremely ancient, mention being 
made of it in the Mosaic writings, and it being known 
that the ancient Greeks possessed it ut a very early 
period. It is, indeed, one of the arts first cultivated by 
every nation of the world, and its productions have 
proved of the highest value as an aid’ to historical 
research. Not only may the domestic manners of na- 
tions long since passed away be learnt from them, but 
also the extent of ancient Greece and its colonies, and 
the limits of the Roman empire. The extent of the 
Mohammedan empire in the Old World, and the Aztec 
dominion in this continent, would alike be clearly 
pointed out by their 
P. if no other record 
had been transmit- 
ted to us. Pottery 
may be convenient- 
ly divided into 
two classes of baked 
stoneware : — First, 
Porcelain (q. v.), 
consisting of a fusi- 
ble earthy mixture, 
along with an infu- 
sible, which, when 
combined, are sus- 
ceptible of becom- 
ing semi- vitrified 
and translucent in 
the kiln; and pot- 
tery, properly so 
called, which con- 
sists of an infusible 
mixture of earth, 
which is refractory 
in the kiln and con- 
tinues opaque. — 
Though the various 
kinds of pottery 
and porcelain differ 
from each other in 
the details of their 
manufacture, yet 
there are certain 
general principles 
and processes which are common to them all. The first 
belongs to the washing of the clay, and consists in 
dividing and washing it till it acquires the necessary 
fineness. It is necessary that the clay should be mixed 
with a certain quantity of silicious earth, the effect of 
which is to increase its firmness, and render it less 
liable to shrink and crack on exposure to heat. In 
common clay there is naturally a sufficient quantity of 
silica, but in the finer kinds an artificial admixture of 
silica is necessary. The clay having been reduced toa 
smooth pulp, and the silica (pounded flints) to a creamy 
mixture, the two are mixed in proportions varying ac- 
cording to the kind of ware to be made. This mixture 
is then passed through several sieves of hard-spnn silk, 
and having been thus thoroughly strained and purified, 
is boiled for the purpose of evaporating the superfluous 
moisture, and reducing it into a doughy consistence for 
the use of the potter. The clay being thus bronght 
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into the requisite state, is next shaped into articles of 
earthenware by one of three processes, named throwing, 
pressing, and casting. Of these, throwing is the most 
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ancient, and is performed at the potter’s wheel or lathe, 
which consists of an upright shaft, about the height of 
a common table, on the top of which is fixed a disk 
of wood, cf sufficient diameter to support the largest 
vessel which is mude. The thrower, seated with one 
foot on each side of the wheel-head,— with his elbows 
supported on his knees, when his hands require to be 
kept steady,—takes a lump of clay, dashes it down upon 
the centre of the revolving disk, and with both hands 
kept wet by occasional dipping in water, squeezes up the 
clay into a high conical lump, and again forces it down 
into a mass, to get rid of any superfluous air-bubbles. 
With one hand, or finger and thumb, in the mass, he 
then gives the first rude form to the vessel, and with a 
piece of horn, shell, or porcelain, which bas the profile 
of the shape of the vessel, he smooths the inner surface, 
giving it the proper , and removing the inequalities 
left by the fingers. The vessel is now lifted off the 
wheel, placed on a board, and carried into the open air, 
or a warm room, where it parts with its moisture suffi- 
ciently to allow of the operation of turning, which, in 
the case of earthenware, does not much differ from the 
turning of wood, ivory, or metal. When the vessel has 
been wrought to the required thickness by this process, 
its handle (if it requires one), which has been moulded 
in a metal tube of the required shape, is affixed to it by 
a little clay and silicate paste. The processes of pressing 
and casting are 3 of moulding. We now 
come to the process of firing, by which articles of pot- 
tery are made to lose their pliability, and acqnire solidity 
and density. The temperature at which they are fired 
has a great influence on their texture and character, 
and as the novel effect of the first firing is to convert 
the article into a hard, sonorous substance, having the 
appearance of biscuit, by which name it is known, and 
which is more or less porous, a second firing is neces- 
sary to remove the porosity, and to give a durable 
smooth surface, not very liable to tarnish, When the 
article has been withdrawn from the kiln, it is either 
simply glazed, or printed, painted, or ornamented in 
some way, and then glazed, the glaze, in either case, 
consisting of the ingredients of some kind of glass, 
fritted or melted together in a furnace, redaced to a 
wder, and stirred up in water. When the article in 
iscuit has been dipped into this, it is passed through 
the glaze or glass-oven; the pami melts intoa glass, 
and reveals the pattern, which, being a white opaque 


2 Fig. 
SPECIMEN OF ITALIAN MAJOLICA-WARE (17th century), 


(Upon which ig painted the scene in the life of J Christ where 
bd yz to the soldiers of Pilate.) hi 
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wder, it had tem ' concealed, The glaze we 
Ee i sore most commonly used; but 
there are y of glazes, which may be distin- 
guished as 8 nt, opaque, and colored, and which 
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by laying it on a hot iron-plate, transfers it with a leath- 
ern muller to a copper-plate engraved with the required 

ttern, also made hot. The superfluous color is care- 
fally cleaned off: the plate is covered with a piece of 
unsized paper, which has been first brushed over with 
a lye of so! p, and then the whole is passéd through 
a press, the heat of the plate Crying the paper, and en- 
abling it the more readily to take up the color. The 


Fig. 2151. — GERMAN DRINKING-JUG, 
(Beginning of the 17th century.) 


impression thus taken is received by a girl, called the 
“cutter,” who cuts it into the required form, and hands 
it to the “ transferrer,” who puts it on the biscuit, and 
rubs the surface till it is completely attached to the 
clay. The article is then left for a short time to imbibe 
the coloring matter, after which the paper is washed off 
with clean water, and the process completed. Of the 
subsequent operation of glazing, we have already spoken. 
The most celebrated wares of different times and coun- 
tries are distinguished by distinctive names; as, Majol- 
ica-ware, Sèvres, Chelsea, Palissy, &c.; and of these, the 
latter —the work of Bernard de Palissy (y. v.), who 
lived in the 16th century — deserves some special atten- 
tion. Palissy, having resolved to discover a method of 
enamelling stone-ware, succeeded, after sixteen years’ 
efforts, and proceeded to manufacture P. characterized 
by a peculiar style and many singular qualities, It is 
not decorated with flat painting, but with figures and 
ornaments, which are generally pure in form, and are 
all executed in reliefand colored. The most remarkable 
of the works of Palissy are his “Pieces rustiques,” a 
designation given by him to dishes ornamented with 
fishes, snakes, frogs, cray-fish, lizards, shells, and plants, 
admirably true to nature in form and color, Palissy- 
ware may be distinguished from imitations by the fact 
that Palissy moulded only the fossil shells, reptiles, and 
Plants of Paris, while his imitators introduced recent 
shells and other objects of natural history. In 1882, 
nearly 1000 potteries in the United States produced 
more than half of the wares annually consumed. The 
chief centres of this industry are at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, and East Liverpool, Ohio. Near the former are 
found the coal, kaolin, spar and quartz mines of Penna., 
Del. and Md., and the fine and ea clays of N. J. East 
Liverpool obtains clays from O., Mo. and Md. The U. 
B. peace inexhaustible beds of the richest kaolins, 
endless stores of pipe, potter’s, ball and fire clays, and 


mines of massive quartz and felspar, mines of litho- 
marge in Tennessee, and pools or reservoirs of moist 
brown, black, and almost all colored clays, in Wyoming 
and other places. The importation of P. of ali kinds,| Poul/try-yard,n. A yard or place where poultry. 


chiefly from England and France, for the year 1881. 


amounted to $6,580,223. See Jacquemart's Ceramic Art, Pounce, n. [Fr. 


new ed., Lm., 1877 ; Pottery, de, Prime, N. F., 1877. 


Potting, n. A drinking; a tippling.—A placing or 


preserving in a 


t. — The placing of sugar in casks for 
the purpose of 


ining. 


Pot'tle, n. A liquid measure of four pints. — A pot or|—v. a. To sprinkle or rub with 
tankard. 


Sp. punchar, 


— A vessel or small basket for holding fruit. 
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Pouch, n. Fr. poche, a pocket.] A small bag; usually, 
a leathern bag to be curried in the pocket. 
—A prominent belly or paunch ; — used iu ridicule or con- 
tempt, 
( Med.) A cyst or sac containing watery fluid.— Webster. 
2 A silicle or short pod. 

Zl.) The sac attached to the bill of the pelican and 
of some other birds. — Also, a marsupium, or sac for the 
food of the young. 

(Mil.) A leather case, lined with tin, to carry a sol- 
dier’s ammunition, 
—v. a, To pocket; to save. — To swallow ; — said of fowls. 
Pouchatoula, in Louisiana, a post-vill. of Livingston 
rish,on the New Orleans, Jackson, and E. Northern 

R.; pop. about 150. — A river which takes its rise in 
a dense swamp of the above-said parish, and after a S. W. 
course of abt. 30 m., empties into Natallany river. Itis 
navigable for large vessels up to Wadesboro, abt. 18 m. 
from its mouth, 

Pouchet, (la,) Fetrx. See SUPPLEMENT. 
Pouch’-mouth, n. A mouth with swollen lips. 
* (poo-shang”,) n. A black and superior spe- 
cles of tea. 
Poudrette, (poo-diret’,) n. (Agric.) A manure com- 
posed of act Oa mixed np with clay, dried. 
Poughkeepsie, or PoKEEPSIE, (po-kip'see,) in New 
York, a city, cap. of Dutchess co., on the Hudson River, 
abt. 70 m. S. of Albany; Lat. 
40° 41’ N., Lon. 73° 55˙ W. 
It is regularly laid out, con- 
tains many handsome public 
and private edifices, and is 
one of the leading cities of 
the State. Manuf. Cotton 
goods, machinery, carriages, 
guns, flour, leather, carpets, 
Te. Pnp. (1880) 20. 20“. 
Pouillet, Cravpe-Servars 
Maraias,a French lage | 
member of the Lnstitute, an 
rofessor of the Faculty of 
iences of Paris, B. at Cu- 
zance, Doubs, 1791, He has 
contributed many valuable 
additions to physical science. 
D. 1865. 
Poulaimnes, n. pl. [Fr.] 
Long, pointed shoes, with 
upturned toes (Fig. 2152), 
generally worn in Europe 
during the 14th century. 
They were so long as to be 
secured to the knee by 
chains. They were also 
called cracows. 
Poule, (pool,) n. See Pool. 
Poulp, n. Samoas PULP, g. v. 
Pouli, n. [From Fr. poulet, dimin. of poule, heu. A 
young chicken. (R. 

Poulterer, n. dealer in poultry. 
Poul'tice,n. [Lat. puls, pultis ; Gr. Med.) A 
cataplasm; a soft composition to be applied to sores. 
—v.a, ‘To cover with a poultice; to apply a poul 1 

Poult'ney, in Jowa, a village of Delaware co, abt. 
m. N.W. of Dubuque. 

Poultney, in Vermont, a post-vill. and township of Rut- 
land co., abt. 65 m. S.W. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Poulton, (en,) a town and parish o co. 
of Lancaster, at the month of the river W yre, 17 m. 8.8, 


W. of Lancaster ; gr: 8,000. 

Poultry, u. [0. Fr. poulter; Fr. a chicken; Lat. 
pullus.] Different kinds of birds for the produc- 
tion of eggs and feathers, and for the use of their bodies 
as animal food. The domestic poultry in common use in 
this country are the common domestic fowls, or cock and 
hen, the turkey, the duck, and the goose; to which may 
be added, as occasionally reared, the guinea-fowl and the 
peacock. : 


POULAINES OR CRACOWS. 


are kept. Sp * y 

ponce; Sp. ponez; It. pomice, from 
Lat. pumex, pumicis, n pumice-stone.] A powder to ay 
vent ink from spreading on paper after erasures. — 
ored powder sprinkled over pricked papers in drawing 
patterns, &c. 
unce, 


near, from 22 punctus, to 
The claw or talon of a bird of prey. $ I 
—v. a. To pierce; to penetrate; to perforate. 4 
—v.n. To fall on and seize with the pounces or talons; 
to fall on suddenly. 
Pounce’-box, n. A small box with holes in the lid, 
used for sprinkling pounce on paper, 
ene a. Furnished with claws or talons, 
— Ornamented with a continuous series of dots over the 
araya (Written also. pouchet-boz.) A 
umee x, n. tten al 
small box perforated, and containing perfume. 
Poune’ing, n. A hole stamped or worked in cloth by 
way of ornament.— Webster. š 
Pound. n. [A. 8., Dan., Sw., and Goth. pund; Ger. 
‘und; Lat. pondo, a pound.) A standard weight, con- | 
sisting of twelve ounces troy or sixteen ounces avoirdu- 
pois. The pound avoirdupois weighs 7,000 grains troy, 
and the pound 5,760 grains. — An English denomi- 
nation of money of account, consisting of 20 shi i 
and of the value, as declared by act of Congress of 1873, 
Pretty much in liquor; nearly drunk. of $4.86.634 m. t 
bit to drink; drinkable. Pound, w. [A. S. pund, a abe An inclosure, in which 
Pot’-valiant, (-val/yant,) a, Weated to courage by cattle or other beasts are shut in or confined when taken 
strong drink; courageous over the cup, in trespassing, or going at large in violation of law. 
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are severally used, according to the kind of ware to be 
glazed, and the ingredients of which are very various. 

he felspars and certain volcanic scoriæ are used where 
the point of fusion is required to be high. A second 
class of non-metallic glazes includes common salt, pot- 
ash, boracic acid, phosphate of lime, and sulphate of 
baryta. A third class of glazes consists of earthy and 
metallic substances simply mixed together, &c. All 
articles of pottery which have a variety of colors are 
ornamented either by the pencil or by impressions taken 
from r-plates, both processes taking place while the 
article is in its biscnit state, and prior to its being glazed. 
Painting on eartheo wareund porcelain is performed with 
a camel’s-hair pencil, und with colors such as are used 
in enamel-painting, being all metallic oxides, and 
ground up with substances which vitrify by heat; such 
as glass, nitre, and borax, in certain proportions. Oil 
of tino is the usual vehicle for the color and 
flux; and while painting, the appearance of the colors 
is often dingy and unpleasing, but when the oil and 
other matters have been driven off by the heat of the 
furnace, the colors are revealed in their natural bril- 
liancy. When an article of pottery is to be printed, the 
printer, having first melted the oily coloring substance 


Pot/tle-draught, (-draft,) n. The drinking a pottle 
of liquor at a draught. 

Potto, n. (Zul.) Beo Krxxasou. 

Potts Creek, in Virginia, rises in Monroe co., and 
enters Jackson’s River from Alleghany co, 

Potts Grove, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and 
township of Northumberland co., abt. 66 m. N. of Har- 


risburg; pop. abt. 5,500, 

Pottstown, in lvania, a post-borough of Mont- 
gomery co., abt. 87 m. W. N. W. of Philadelphia, It is 
place of much business activity, and contains several 
extensive manufactories; pop. abt. 3,100, 

Potts’ville, in Pennsylvania, a town, cap. of Schuyl- 
kill co., abt. 93 m. N.W, of Philadelphia. The site is 
very uneven, but the town is generally well built, and 
contains some very fine edifices. J. is a place of rapid 
growth, which is chiefly due to the rich iron and coal 
mines in the vicinity. Manuf. Machinery, iron, carpets, 
woollen Ke. Pop, (1880) 13,246. 

Pountlent, a. — potulentus, from potare, to drink. ] 
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Pound, v.a. [A. S. punian.] To shut in or confine in 
a public pound, 

—v.a. [A. S. pyndan, to shut up.] To strike with some 
heavy instrument.— To commiuute and pulverize by 
beating. 

Pound’age, n. A sum deducted from a pound, or a 
certain sum paid for each pound, 

Law.) The amount allowed to the sheriff, or other 
officer, for commission on the money made by virtue 
of an execution. This allowance varies in different 
States and to different officers.— Bouvier. 

Pound'-breach, n. The act or the offence of break- 
ing a pound, for the purpose of taking out the cattle 
impounded.— Burrill, 

Pound’-cake, n. A rich sweet-cake, in which the 
principal ingredients are used pound for pound. 

Simmonds, 

Pound’er, n. A person or thing that pounds.—A pes- 
tle; an instrument used for pounding.— A person or 
thing denominated from a certain number of pounds; 
as, a six-pounder, that is, a cannon which carries a ball 
of six pounds ; a person receiving an income of a certain 
number of pounds.—A large, heavy pear. 

Pound’-keeper, n. Que who has the charge of a 
public pound, 

Pound’-rate, n. (Law.) A rute or payment by the 

und. 

pPonnd'ridge, in New Fork, a post-village and town- 
ship of Westchester county, about 120 miles south ef 
Albany. 

Pou’part’s Ligament, n. (Anat.) A broad, thin 
ligament, covering the anterior opening in the pelvis, 
stretching from the ilium to the pubis, and so named 
from the anatomist who first showed its importance and 
uses. 

Pou' pies, n. pl. [From Fr. poupiettes.] (Cookery.) A 
mess of victuals made of veal-steaks and slices of bacon. 

Pour, v.a. To let. asa fluid in a stream, either out of 
a vessel or into it— To emit; to send forth in a stream 
or continued succession.— To send forth; to give vent to. 

“ The devotion of the heart pours itself forth. Duppa. 

o throw in profusion or with overwhelming force. 

—v. n. To issue forth in a stream, or continued succession 
of parts; to move or rush, as a current; to rush ina 
crowd or continued procession. 

Pour’er, n. One who pours. 

Pour point, n. The quilted doublet worn by soldiers 
and civilians in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

Pour'sulvant. u. Same as PURSUIVANT, q. v. 

Pous’sin, Nicolas, one of the most eminent of the 
French painters, B. 1594, at Andelys, in Normandy. 
Having practised the art under different masters at 
Paris, he went to Rome, and studied the works of 
Raphael, Domenichino, and Titian, with great attention ; 
bat his taste for the antique prevailed, and is observable 
in all his works. Louis XIII. invited him to France in 
1640, and gave him a pension, with apartments in the 
Louvre; but Poussin was so annoyed by the envy and 
intrigue of contemporary artists, that he returned to 
Rome, and remained there during the rest of his life. 
Died 1665. 

Pous’sin, Gaspar, an eminent painter, whose proper 
name was Duchkr. B. at Rome, 1615. His sister married 
Nicolas Poussin, which circumstance led him to study 
painting under that great master, whose name he 
adopted. He particularly excelled in landscapes. His 
works are composed in general from studies in the cam- 
pagna of Rome and surrounding country, worked out 
with the feeling of a mind deeply imbued with classical 
associations, and tending towards melancholy reflection, 
by contrasting the glory of the past with the decadence 
of the present — ideas entirely the opposite of those of 
Clande, who, trusting to the never-fading beauty of 
nature, endeavored, from the scenery and architectural 
remains in Italy, to realize the classic age in all its glory. 

Pout, (poot,)n. A sullen look made by thrusting out 
the lips; a fit of sullenness.— Worcester. 

—v.n. 0. Fr. bouter, to thrust or push forward.) To 
thrust out the lips, as in sullenness, contempt, or dis- 
pleasure ; — hence, to look sullen.— To shoot out; to be 
prominent : as, “ To pout out with great lips.” Wiseman. 

Pout, n. age poa) A pullet; a young fowl. 

Pout'er. n. One who pouts.— A kind of pigeon. 

Poating, n. Childish sullenness. 

Pout'ingly. adr. With pouting; in a pouting or sul- 
len manner. 

Pouza, ( poo'dza,) the principal of a group of small 
islands in the Mediterranean, 30 m. from Terracina; Lat. 
e 57 N., Lon. 12 57/5” E. Ext. 4 m. long, and 1 m. 

road 

Pov'erty, n. [Fr. pauvreté; Lat. paupertas, from pau- 
per, poor.] Destitution of property, or of convenient 

Z means of subsistence; penury; indigence; necessity ; 


want. — Barrenness of sentimeut or ornament; defect; 
insufficiency or defect of words. 

Poverty Bar, in California, a village of Calaveras 
co, abt. 32 m. N.E. of Stockton. 

Powder. u (Fr. poudre; It. polvere; Lat. pulvis, dust, 
powder.) Any substance composed of minute particles. 
— A composition of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, 
mixed and granulated; gunpowder. — Hair-powder ; 
pulverized starch. 

—v.a. To reduce to powder or fine particles; to com- 
minute; to pulverize; to pound, grind, or rub into fine 
particles. — To sprinkle with powder; to sprinkle, as 
with powder. — To sprinkle with salt; to corn, as meat. 

—v.n. To fall to dust; to become like powder. 

Pow’der-box, n. A box in which powder for the 
hair is kept. 

Pow der-eart. n. A cart used for conveying powder. 


Pow’'der-chest, n. On board a ship, a wooden tri- 
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angular chest, filled with gunpowder, stones, &c., to be 
ignited and discharged at an enemy attempting to board. 
— On board a ship, the chest where gunpowder is kept. 

Pow‘dered, a. (/ier.) Applied to a shield when 
covered all over with the same bearing or charge. 

Pow’dering-tub, n. The vessel in which meat is 
salted. — The place in which un infected leecher is cured. 

Pow’der-mag’azine, n. A magazine for holdiug 
powder iu fortified places, &c. 

Pow’der-mill, u. The mill in which the ingredients 
for gunpowder are ground and mingled. 

Pow’der-mine, n. A cave or hollow in which pow- 
der is placed to be fired at u proper time. 

Pow'der- monkey, (munk’y,) n. A boy employed 
on war-vessels to curry curtridges from the maguzine to 
the guns. 

Powder Riv’er, in Oregon, rises on the E. slope of 
the Blue Mountains, and flows E. into Lewis Fork of 
Columbia River, 

Powder River, rises near the centre of Wyoming 
Territory, and flowing N. by E. into Montana Territory, 
enters the Yellow Stone River about 45 m. below Fort 
Alexander. 

Powder Springs, in Georgia, a post-village of Cobb 
co., abt. 12 m. S. W. of Marietta, 

Powdery, a. Easily crumbled to pieces; friable. — 
Sprinkled with powder; dusty. — Resembling powder. 
Powell, in Kentucky, an E. central co.; area, abt. 45 
sq.m. iver, Red River. Surface, uneven and hilly ; 
soil, in some parts fertile. Cup. Stanton. Pop.(1870)2,599, 
Pow’ell’s Creek, in Okio, enters the Auglaize River 

from Defiance co. 

Powell's Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Sus- 
quehanna River from Dauphin co. 

Pow’ell’s Riv’er, rises on the S. E. slope of the Cum- 
berland Mountains, in Wise co., Virginia, and flowing 
S.W. into Tennessee, joins the Clinch River between 
Campbell and Union cos. 

Pow’er, n. (O. Fr. povaire; Fr. pouvoir; It. podere, 
potere, from Lat. possum, posse, to be able.] Command; 
authority; dominion. — Influence; prevalence upon; 
that which may move the mind. 

“This man had power with him to draw him forth to his death.“ 
Bacon. 

—Ability; force; might; strength. — The faculty of doing 
or performing anything; the faculty of moving or pro- 
ducing a change in something; capacity or capability. 
— Animal or natural strength. — Faculty of the mind, 
as manifested by a particular mode of operations. — An 
army or navy; a host; a military force. 

(Math.) The product arising from the multiplication 
of a number into itself; us, a cube is the third power. 

(Metaph.) Power is usually regarded as of two kinds, 
an active power, or the principle of acting or making 
any change; and passive power, or the principle of bear- 
ing or receiving any change. According to Hume, we 
have no proper notion of power, but merely of the rela- 
tion which the mind conceives to exist between a thing 


going before and a thing coming after; all that we ob- 
serve being merely antecedent and consequent. 

(Mech.) Power denotes any force, whether of a man, 
a horse, wind, water, steam, &c., which, being applied 
to a machine, tends to produce motion. By the term 
mechanical. power is signified one of the six simple 
machines, viz., the lever, the inclined plane, the screw, 
the wheel and axle, the wedge, and the pulley. In 
optics, power generally expresses the effect produced 
by any optical instrument, as magnifying power, illu- 
minating power, &. 

(Law.) An authority which one man gives to another 
to act for him, and is commonly applied to a reservation 
made in a conveyance for persons to do certain acts, as 
to make leases or the like. Powers deriving their effect 
from the statute of uses are either given to a person 
who has an estate limited to him by the deed creating 


the power, or who had an estate in the land at the time 
of the execution of the deed, or to a stranger to whom 
no estate is given, and the power is for the benefit of 
others. 

P., Horse. See HORSE-POWER. 

P. of Attorney. See ATTORNEY. 

Pow'erable, n. Capable of performing anything; 
possible. 

Pow’erfal,a. Having great power; strong; forcible; 
efficacions. 

Pow’erfully, adv. With great power, force, or en- 
ergy: potently; mightily; with great effect ; forcibly. 

Pow’erfulness, n. The quality of having or effect- 
ing great power; force; power; might. 

Pow’erless, a. Destitute of power; weak; impotent. 

Pow’erlessness, n. Destitution of power. 

Pow’er-loom, n. A loom worked by mechanical 
power, as steam or water, 

Pow’er-press, n. A printing or other press worked 
by mechanical power. 

Powers. n. pl. (Vine Arts.) An order of guardian 
angels, who are usually represented bearing a baton or 
sergeant’s staff in their hands, emblematic of delegated 
power from a superior. 

Pow’ers, Hiram, an eminent modern American sculptor, 
n. at Woodstock, Vt., 1805, was tlie son of a small farmer. 
On the death of his father, being left in poor circum- 
stances, he was compelled to maintain himself by his 
own resources. After finding employment in a hotel, 
a provision-store, and a clockmaker's shop, he made the 
acquaintance of a foreign artist; and having from his 
youth been an adept at drawing, he quickly learned the 
art of modelling in plaster from his tutor. He then 
obtained employment in the Cincinnati Museum as a 
modeller in wax. While thus engaged, he assiduously 
cultivated his artistic powers, and with so much succeas 
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that in 1835 he was enabled to set himself up at Wash- 
ington as a modeiler of busts. Two years later, he pro- 
ceeded to Italy, which for a long period hud been a 
cherished idea. In that land of art, his progress was 
very rapid. The firet work by which he acquired fume 
as a sculptor was an Ære in warble. In 1551, his Greek 
Slave was placed in the Great Exhibition of London, 
where it became an object of popularity to a most re- 
markable degree. From that period his fame became 
European; and he was everywhere admitted to be a 
highly gifted representative of American art. His other 
works were a Fisher-boy, the United States (for tho 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham), Washingt, California, 
La Penserosa, and a number of portrait-busts of our 
most distinguished statesmen. One of his latest and 
best productions, is the bronze statue of Webster erected 
in the State-house grounds at Boston. p. July 1873. 

Power’ ville, in New Jersey, u village of Morris co., 
abt, 12 m. N.E. by N. of Morristown, 

Poweshiek, ( pow’e-sheck,) in Jowa, a S.E. central co.; 
area, abt. 576 sq.m. Rivers. English River, and Beaver 
and Prairie creeks. ag Set nearly level; 801. fertile, 
Min. Stone-coal. Cup. Montezuma. P (1880) 18,936,-A 
township of Jasper co. 

Powhatan, in Arkansas, a post-village of Lawrence 
co., abt. 9 m. N. by E of Smithville. 

Powhatan, in %, a twp. of Pocahontas co. 

Powhatan, in Ohio, a village of Champaign co., abt. 
38 m. N.E. of Dayton. 

Powhatan, [alter the Indian chief, futher of Poca- 
hontas,] in Virginia, a S. E. central co.; area, about 280 
sq.m. Rivers. James and Appomattox rivers. Surface, 
generally level; soil, in general, not very fertile. Cup. 
Scottsville. 

Pow'nal, in 
Maine, a post- 
township of 
Cumberland 
co.; pop. abt. 
1,300. 

Pownal, in 
Vermont, a post- 
township of 
Bennington co; 
pop. abt. 2,000. 

Pow' ter. Pov’- 
TER, CROPPER, n. 
(Zoöl.) A vari- 
ety of domestic 
pigeon, which 
possess the 
power of inflat- 
ing the crop. 

Powwow, n. 
Among the 
American ln- 
dians, a kind of 
conjnrer, sor- 
cerer, or divin- 
er.— An incan- 
tation prelimi- 
nary to a grand hunt, a council, a warlike expedition, 
&c., accompanied with dancing and great noise and con- 
fusion. — A noisy meeting. (Vulgar, U. S.) 

—v.n. To practise sorcery; to conjure. 

Pox, (pols,)n. [Contracted from pocks.] ( Med.) Pus- 
tules or eruptions of any kind; a disease characterized 
by pocks or pustules; an eruptive distemper. — Syphilis. 

—v.a. To communicate the venereal disease to. 

Poxim, (po-sheeng',)a town of Brazil. on a river of its 
own name, abt. 25 m. S.S.W. of Alagoas ; pop. 4,000, 

Poy, n. [Fr. appui, a support, from appuyer, to sup- 
port.] A roj ancer’s pole. 

Poy al, u. A kind of striped cloth for covering seats, 

Simmonds. 

Po-Yang, a large lake of China, prov. of Kiang-se, 
between Lat. 28° 50’ and 30° N., Lon. 116° E. Ext. 80 
m. long, and 40 broad. 

Poy’gan, or Poraam, in Wisconsin, a post-township 
of Winnebago co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Poy’ner, in Jowa, a twp. of Black Hawk co.; pop. 844. 

Poy nette’, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Columbia 
co., abt. 21 m. N. of Madison. 

Poy’ou, n. (Zo) The yellow-footed armadillo, Dasy- 
pus en bert, common in Paraguay. See ARMADILLO. 
Poysip’pi, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Waushara co., abt. 12 m. N. of Berlin; pop. abt. 600. 

Poze, v.a. To puzzle. See Poss. 

Pozzo-di-Borgo, CHARLES ANDREAS, Count, ( pot-so- 
de- bum go,) a native of Corsica, distinguished as a states- 
man in the interest of the “ Holy Alliance,” B. 1764, first 
became conspicuous as a partisan of the English in the 
time of Paoli. When Corsica was incorporated with 
France, P. became a political employé of other govts., 
and contributed his services —especially as a general 
and ambassador in the Russian service — to the over- 
throw of Napoleon. He was a man of great political 
ability and foresight. After the fall of Napoleon, from 
1814 to 1830, he acted as Russian ambassador at Paris, 
and since then he was living about two years as ambas- 
sador in London. D. in Paris, 1842. 

Pozzolana, Pozzuolana. ( pol-soo-la‘na,) n. Fine 
volcanic ashes, mixed with about one fifth part of oxide 
of iron 4nd a little lime. form a natural hydraulic ce- 
ment, which hardens under water and answers the pur- 
pose of Roman cement. It has received its name from 
the fact of its being shipped from Pozzuoli. 

Pos zuoll. a town of Italy, on a gulf of the same name, 
7 m. S. W. of Naples; pop. 8,500. 

Practicabil'ity, n. State or quality of being practi- 
cable; feasibility. 
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Prnae'tienble, a. [Fr., from Lat. practicus, active.] 
That may be done, effected, or performed by human 
means, or by powers that can be applied; feasible. — 
That admits of use, or that muy be pussed or travelled, 
as a rond. 

Prac'ticableness, n. The quality of being practi- 
cable: possibility to be performed. 

Prac'ticably, adv. In a practicable manner; in such 
a manner as may be performed. 

Practical. a. (O. Fr. practique; Lat. practicus; Gr. 
praktikos, fit for performing.) Pertaining to practice, 
action, or use.—That may be used in practice; that may 
be applied to use.—That reduces his knowledge or theo- 
ries to actual use.—Derived from practice or experience, 

Practical'ity, n. The quality of being practical; 
practicalness, 

Practically, adv. In relation to practice. By means 
of practice or use; by experiment.—In practice or use, 

Prac’ticalness, n. The quality of being practical. 

Practice, n. [Fr. pratique; O. Fr. pructique ; Gr. 
praktike.] Frequent or customary actions; a succes- 
sion of acts of a similar kind, or in a like employment.— 
Custom: habit; use; usage.—Dexterity or skill acquired 
by habit. — Actual performance, distinguished from 
theory —Method or art of doing anything. — The exer- 
cise of any profession.—Medical treatment of diseases,— 
Skilful or artful management; dexterity in contrivance 
or the use of means; stratagem; artifice. 

(Law.) The form, manner, and order of conducting 
and carrying on suits or prosecutions in the courts 
through their various stages, according to the principles 
of law and the rules laid down by the respective courts. 
In a popular sense, the business which an attorney or 
counsellor does; as A B has a good practice —Beourier, 

(Arith.) A rule for expeditiously solving questions 
in proportion; or, rather, for abridging the operation 
of multiplying quantities expressed in different de- 
nominations, as yards, feet, inches, &c. 

=—v.a. (Written also practise.) To do or perform fre- 
quently, customarily, or habitually. — To use or exer- 
cise, as any profession or art. — To do repeatedly, with 
the view of acquiring skill or dexterity iun.—To commit; 
to perpetrate. 

—v. n. To perform certain actions frequently, or cus- 
tomarily, either for instruction, profit, or amnsement.— 
To form a habit of acting in any manner. — To try arti- 
fices; to nse evil arts or stratagems. — To exercise any 
employment or profession. 

Prac'ticer, n. One who practices; one who custom- 
arily performs certain acts.— One who exercises a pro- 
fession; one who prescribes medical treatment. 

Practician, (-(ish’an,) n. One who, from practice, is 
skilled in anything. 

Practitioner, ( prak-tish’un-er,) n. One who does 
anything customarily or habitually. — One who is en- 
gaged in the actual use or exercise of any art or profes- 
sion, particularly in law or medicine.— One who uses 
any sly or dangerous art. 

Pra‘dier, Jacqves, a distinguished French sculptor, 
was a native of Geneva, and was B. in 1792. He gained 
the grand prize of the Academy in 1818, and was sent to 
Rome, where be studied and worked five years, and 
spent the rest of his life at Paris. The grace and ten- 
derness of Canova were the qualities he chiefly aimed at 
in his work, but he allowed them frequently to pass in 
his hands into the voluptuous. He executed numerous 
Venuses, Bacchantes, Hebes, and other female figures, 
some portraits, statues, and religious pieces; was ad- 
18055 to the Institute and the Legion of Honor, and p. 

852. 

Prado, a town of Portugal, prov. of Minho, on the 
Cavado, 3 m. N.W. of Braga; pop. 6,000. 

Prado, iv Brazil, a town in the prov. of Espirito Santo, 
abt. 70 m. S. of Porto Seguro. — A town in the prov. of 
Bahia, abt. 120 m. S. of Porto Seguro. — A town in the 
prov. of Para, abt. 55 m. W. of Montalegra. 

Præ'cipe, n. [Lat. imp. of præcipere, to give rules, or 
precepts.) (Zaw.) A slip of paper upon which the 
particulars of a writ are written. It is lodged in the 
office out of which the required writ is to issue.— An 
origival writ, of which præcipe is the first word, com- 
manding the person to whom it is directed to do a thing, 
or to show cause why he has not done it. It is as well 
applied to a writ of right as to other writs of entry and 
possession. — Bouvier. 

Precog'nita, n. pl. [Lat. precognitus, from pre, be- 
fore, und cognoscere, to know.] Things previously 
known in order to understand something else, 

Præcor'dia, n. pl. [Lat., from pra, before, and cor, 
cordis, the heart.) (Anat.) The diaphragm; also, the 
thoracic viscera and the epigastrium. — Dunglison. 

Preeordial, a. (Anat.) Pertaining to the region 
of the heart. — Dunglison. 

Prefect, n. (Roman Hist.) A common name appli- 
cable to various functionaries, The most important was 
the Præfectus urbi, or warden of the city, whose office 
existed ut an early period of Roman history, but was re- 
vived under Augustus, with new and greatly altered 
and extended authority, including the whole powers 
necessary for the maintenance of peace and order in 
the city, and an extensive jurisdiction civil and criminal. 
The Prefectus prætori was the commander of the troops 
that guarded the emperor's person. 

Pr’nomen, n. Soe COGNOMEN. 

Pre’texta, n. [Lat.] (Roman Antiq.) A long white 
robe, bordered with purple, worn by the Roman priests 
and magistrates, and also by boys of the patrician class 
until the age of seventeen, It was likewise worn by 
matrons on occasions of religious ceremony, and by 
girls until they were married. 

Præ’'tor, n. (Roman Hist.) According to Livy, the 
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office specially distingnished by this name was insti- 
tuted h. c. 366, when, after the Licinian Rogations, L. 
Sextius had been elected the first plebian consul. The 
patres refused to ratify his election, unless a prætor and 
two curule ædiles were elected out of their own body. 
Part of the functions of the prætor was to administer 
justice between Roman citizens; in B. c. 246 another 
prætor, called peregrinus, was appointed to judge in 
suits between Roman citizens and foreigners; after 
which time the former prætor received the epithet ur- 
banus. The two prætors determined their offices by lot. 

Præ'torian Guards. (Roman Hist.) A body of 
troops distinguished from the rest of the army by donble 
pay and superior privileges, and so named because 
when first instituted they kept watch and ward round 
the prerturtum, or general’s tent, were formed into nine 
or ten cohorts, and made body-guards by Augustus (B. e 
27-a. D. 14). Claudius I. having been raised by them 
to the throne in 41, gave to each a donation of $600, 
Their expectations or demands in that respect rose so 
high, that Hadrian, in 117, complained that the promo- 
tion of a Cæsar had cost him twelve millions and a half 
dollars. The emperor Pertinax was murdered by them 
March 28, 193, after which they openly put the empire 
up to auction, proclaiming from the ramparts that the 
Roman world was to be disposed of to the highest bid- 
der, and it was “knocked down” to Didius Julianus. 
Septimius Severus banished them, on pain of death, 
100 miles from the capital, and remodelled the force, 
establishing the office of preetorian prefect, in 197. 
During a popular tumult, they were besieged by the 
citizens in their camp in 238. Diocletian abolished their 
privileges, and reduced their numbers in 303. Constan- 
tine I. suppressed them in 313. 

Prv’torium, n. (Roman Antiq.) The place in a camp 
where the Roman general (?rietor) had his tent pitched. 

Praga. a town of Russian Poland. govt. of Warsaw, on 
the Vistula, opposite to Warsaw, with which it commu- 
nicates by a bridge of boats; pop. 4,000. 

Pragmatic, Pragmavical, a. [Fr. pragmatique ; 
Lat. pragmaticus, pragmatikos, from pragma, that 
which is done, from prasso, to do, to net.] Forward to 
intermeddle ; meddling; impertinently busy or officious 
in the concerns of others without leave or invitation, 

P. sanction. (His/.) A solemn decree or ordinance 

of a monarch or legislature on some matter of im- 
portance. The phrase scems to have originated with 
the Byzantine monarchs, but was early introduced into 
France, and is now more particularly applied to several 
of the more important state decrees. The principal of 
these are — 1. The ordinance of Louis IX. in 1269, by 
which the liberties of the Gallican Church were estab- 
lished. — 2. That of Charles VII. of France, in 1438, 
occasioned by the schism in the Church between the 
Council of Basle and Pope Eugenins IV. It confirmed the 
decrees of the Council of Basle, and declared its suprem- 
acy over the Pope. — 3. The ordinance confirming the 
decrees of the same Council, adopted in Germany in 1439 
by the Diet of Mentz.—4. The instrument by which 
Charles VI., emperor of Germany, in 1722, endeavored 
to secure his dominions, failivg male issue, to his daugh- 
ter, the archduchess Maria Theresa. — 5. The instru- 
ment by which Charles III. of Spain, in 1759, settled 
the right of succession to the throne of the Two Sicilies 
upon his third son and his descendants. 

Pragmatiically, adv. In a meddling manner; im- 
pertinently.—In a manner that displays the connec- 
tion and causes of occurrences. 

Pragmat icalness, n. The quality of being prag- 
matic. 

Prag’matism, n. State of being pragmatic. 

Prag’matist, n. One who intermeddles, — One who 
practices pragmatism. 

Pra’guerie, n. (r. Hist.) The French nobles, insti- 
gated by the Dukes of Bourbon and Alençon, and the 
Counts of Vendôme and Dunois, rebelled against Charles 


VII. in 1440. They quitted the court and retired to|P 


Blois, taking with them the Dauphin Louis, then a 
minor; aud the movement received the name of Pra- 
ucrie from the Hussite war. The people declared for 
Charles VII., and the refractory nobles speedily made 
submission. 
Prague, (praig.) a city of Austria, in Bohemia, on the 
Moldau, 160 m. N. N. W. of Vienna, and 75 m. SS. k. of 
Dresden, Lat. 50° 5' 19” N., Lon. 149 25/ 22” E. It is 


situated on the Molduce, over which is a bridge of six- 


teen arches, 160 m. from Vienna. The town may be 
said to be divided into three parts, the whole surrounded 
by a moat and earthen mound. Prague, long the cap- 
ital of Bohemia, contains the ruins of what was once 
the residence of the sovereign. The university is the 
oldest in Germany, having been founded by Charles IV., 
in 1348; the other principal buildings are a palace (but 
less ancient than the university), containing 150 rooms; 
the cathedral, a fine old Gothic structure; the Them- 
kirche, containing the tomb of Tycho Brahe; and the 
church of St. Gallus, standing on the spot where Huss 
preached. Of public buildings generally, such as 
churches, convents, schools, and family mansions, 
Prague contains more than most towns of the same size. 
The theatre is large; it has a fine hospital, orphan- 
houses, and a lying-in hospital. The manufactures are 
linen, cotton, silk goods, hats, paper, brass-ware, jewelry. 
plated goods, glass, tobacco, mathematical and musical 
instruments. Pragne has several times been exposed to 
the calamities of war, and was taken by storm in No- 
vember, 1741, for the Elector of Bavaria, then Emperor. 
In 1744, the king of Russia bombarded and took it, 
making the garrison, consisting of 16,000 men, prisoners 
of war, but he was obliged to abandon it in the same 
year. In 1757 he again besieged it, but ineffectually ; 
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and again in 1848 it was once more bombarded, and 
more cruelties of war perpetrated. It ix the birthplace 
of Jerome of Prague. Pop. (1881) 162,318. 

Pra/han, a town of Australia, near Melbourne; pop. 
10,000. 

Prairial, (pra-re‘al,) n. See CALENDAR, 7 6. 

Prai'rie, n. [Fr., an extensive meadow.) A large 
tract of level or rolling land, destitute of trees, and cov- 
ered with grass, the soil of which is usually very fertile. 
The term is applied in the U. S. to designate the vast 
natural meadows or plains which are found principally 
in the valley of the Mississippi. These prairies or sa 
vannabs, as they are also culled in the South, are divid 
ed by Flint 
into three 
classes : — 1. 


The heathy or = 
bushy prai- ae 
ries, which 2 = 


have springs, 

and are cov- 

ered with 
small shrubs, 
bushes, grape- 

vines, &c.; 

very common 

in Indiana 

Illinois, and Fy 

Missouri.—2. 

Dry or roll- 6 

ing prairies,» 

which are 
generally 
destitute of 
water, and almost all vegetation, except grass. They are 
the most common and extensive; the traveller may 
wander for days in these vast and nearly level plains 
withont wood or water, and gee no object rise above 
the horizon. In this kind of prairies roam immense 
herds of buffaloes. — 3. The alluvial or wet prairies, 
which form the third and smallest division. They are 
covered with a rich vegetation of tall rank grass. The 
soil is deep, black, friable, and fertile, and abounding 
with pools left by the floodings of the rainy season (Fig. 
2154). Herds of buffaloes are also found in these prai- 
ries; and between the Arkansas and Red rivers there 
are droves of wild horses. Grizzly-bears are met with 
above the Mandan villages, and badgers, beavers, otters, 
foxes, wolves, raccoons, opossums, squirrels, porcupines, 
and skunks, inhabit the same region. The prairie re- 
gion of the West occupies a vast extent of territory, 
extending over the eastern part of Ohio, Indiana, 
the southern portion of Michigan, the southern part of 
Wisconsin, nearly the whole of the States of Ilinois and 
Towa, and the northern portion of Missouri, gradually 
passing, in the States of Kansas and Nebrasha, into the 
arid or desert region, which lies at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, called Tie Plains. 

Prairie, in Arkansas, an E. central co.; area, about 
1,060 sq.m. Rivers. White and Cypress rivers, and Des 
Are Bayou. Surface, nearly level; soil, fertile. Cap. 
Brownsville. Pop. abt. 9,500.— A township of Wash- 
ington co. 

Prairie, in California, a post-village of Yolo co., abt 
10 m. N.W. of Woodland. 

Prairie, in Minois, a township of Edgar co.; pop. abt. 
1,400.— A township of Hancock co.; pop. abt. 1,100.— 
A township of Shelby co.; pop. abt. 800. 

Prairie, in Indiana, a township of Henry co.; pop. 
abt. 2.500. — A township of Kosciusko co.; pop. abt. 
2,000, — A post-township of Tipton co.: pop. abt. 2,100, 
— A township of Warren co.; pop. abt. 900, — A town- 
ship of White co.; pop. abt. 1,100. 

Prairie, in Jwa a township of Davis county—A 
township of Delaware county.—A township of Keokuk 
county.—A township of Mahaska county 

e, in Missouri, a township of Randolph co.; pop. 

. 3,500. 

Prairie, in Ohio, a township of Franklin county. 
Pop. about 1,900.—A township of Holmes county. Php. 
about 2,200. 

Prai'rie City, in Minois, a village of Cumberland co., 
abt. 16 m. S S. E. of Mattoon.— A post-village and towne 
ship of McDonough co., abt. 23 m. S. W. of Galesburg ; 
pop. abt. 1,100, 

Prairie City, in Kansas, a posi-village of Douglas 
co., abt. 15 m. 8. of Lawrence. 

Prairie City, in Missouri, a post-village o“ Bates co, 
abt. 15 m. S. S. E of Butler. 

PrairieCreek, 
in Indiana, en- 
ters West Fork of 
White River from 
Daviess co.—A 
ee of 

igo co.; pop. abt, 

200. 


Fig. 2134. — Prairie. 


PrairieCreck, 
in Jowa, enters 
Red Cedar River 
from Linn coun- 
ty.—A township 
of Dubuque 
county. 

Prairie-dog, n. 
(Zi.) A small 
rodent animal, 
the Cynomis lu- 
dovicianus, allied P 
to the Marmot, Fin. 2155. — PRAIRIE-DOG, 
and found on the (Copied from venney's Mauual sf Zoðlogy.f 
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Fairies west of the Mississippi. It is about 16 inches 
É length, the tail being abt. 23⁄ inches. The color of 
the upper parts of the body is a light, dirty reddish- 
brown, mingled with gray, and with a few black hairs 
above, the uuder parts being a dirty white, the whiskers 
moderately long and black. It has been named P.-D, 
from the supposed resemblance of its warning cry to that 
of a small dog; but the resemblance is by no means 
close. The P.-D. does not inhabit the rich grass-covered 
prairies where the buffalo abounds, but those which, 
from want of water, exhibit a comparatively scanty 
vegetation: and in these it is to be found in vast num- 
bers, being gregarious in its habits, burrowing in the 
ground, and throwing up mounds of earth, on the sum- 
mit of which the little creature often sits as if on watch. 
The whole extent of a great level prairie is often cov- 
ered with these hillocks. 

Prairie du Chien, ( pra’ree du sheen,) in Wisconsin, 
a post-village, cap. of Crawford co., abt. 100 m. W. of 
Madison. It is well located, handsomely built, and is a 
place of much business activity. Zop. abt. 3,500. 

Prairie du Ro’cher, in /l/inois, a post-village of 
Randolph co., abt. 14 m. N.W. of Kaskaskia. 

Prairie du Sac, in Wisconsin, a post-village and 
township of Sauk co., abt. 25 m. W. N. W. of Madison; 
pop. of township abt. 2,500. 

Prairie Grove, in Arkansas, a locality of Washing- 
ton, near Boston Mountain, memorable as the scene of a 
desperate and sanguinary battle during the late Civil 
War. In Dec., 1862, Gen. Blunt, at the head of abt.15,000 
Union troops, encountered about the same number of 
Confederates under Gen. Hindman, The conflict waged 
with obstinate courage upon both sides until night, 
when the Confederates, under cover of the darkness, 
withdrew. The National loss was 1,148, of whom 167 
were killed and 798 wounded; that of the Confederates 
was reported to be 1,317, but is estimated much more, 
as the number of killed alone was over 1,000. 

Prairie Ronde, in Michigan, a township of Kala- 
mazon co.; pop. abt. 1,600. y 

Prairie Springs, iu Jowa, a township of Jackson 
county. 

Prairie'ton. in Indiana, a post-village of Vigo co., 
abt. 7 m. S. S. W. of Terre Haute. 

Prairie’ ville, in Indiana, a village of Clinton co., abt. 
12 m. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Prairieville, iu Michigan, a post- village of Barry co., 
abt. 58 m. W.S W. of Lansing. 

Prairieville, in Missouri, a post-village of Pike co., 
abt. 66 m. N.W. of St. Louis. 

Praise, n. (Ger. preis, praise; Fr. prix; It. prezzo, 
regio, from Lat. pretium, value, price.] Commendation 
estowed upon a person; approbation or admiration ex- 

pressed ; encomium. 

—A glorifying or extolling; as, praise to God. 

—The ground, object, or reason of praise. 

—v.a. To extol; to applaud; to commend ; to eulogize, 

—To glorify in worship; to magnify. 

Praise’less, a. Without praise. 

Prais’er, n. One who praises, commends, or extols; 
an applander; a commenier. 

Praiseworthily, (pra:’wur-thi-ly,) adv. In a praise- 
worthy manner. 

Praiseworthiness, (-wur-,) n. Quality of being 
praiseworthy, or of deserving commendation. 

Praise'worthy, z. Deserving of praise or applause; 
commendable; laudable. 

Pralls’ville, in New Jersey, a village of Hunterdon 
co., abt. 5 m. N. of Lambertville. 

Pram, Prame, Praam,n. Sce PRAAM and PERMA. 
(Vaut.) A flat-bottomed boat used in the Baltic. 
Prance’, v.n. To spring or bound, as a horse in high 
mettle. — To ride with bounding movements; to ride 
ostentationsly.— To walk or strut about iu a showy 

manner, or with warlike parade. 

Pran’cer, n. A horse that prances. 

Pran dial, a. [Lat. prandium, arepast.] Pertaining 
to a repast. 

Prank’, v.a. [Ger. prangen, to show off; Dn. ꝓron ken.] 
To adorn in a showy manner; to dress or decorate to 
ostentation. 

—n. A ludicrous or merry trick, or a mischievous act, 
rather for sport than injury; a freak; a frolic, 

Prank'er.n. One who dresses in a showy manner. 

Prank'ish, a. Full of pranks. 

Prase, n. (Gr. prason, a green leek.] (Min.) A dark 
leek-green variety of quartz, the color of which is caused 
by an admixture of hornblende, 

Pras’eolite, n. (Gr. prason, and lithos, stone.] (Min.) 
A green, prismatic variety of iolite. 

Pras’inous, a. [From Gr. prason,a leek.] Having the 
color of a leek; grass-green. 

Prasi'tes, n. [Gr. prasités, from prasion, hoarhound.) 
(Med.) Wine in which the leaves of hoarhound bave 
been infused. —Dunglison. 

Pra‘soid, a. [Gr. prason, and eidos, form.) Resembling 
prase. 

Pra'son, n. [Gr.] A leek ; also, a sea-weed as green as 
a leek. 

Prate’, v. n. [Dn. praaten, from praat, talk.) To talk 
much and without weight, or to little purpose; to be 
loquacious. 

—v.a. To utter foolishly. 

—n. Continued talk to little purpose; trifling talk; nn- 
meaning loqnacity. 

Pra'ter, n. One who talks much to little purpose, or on 
trifling subjects. 

Pra'tic, n. (Cm.) Same as PRATIQUE, g. v. 

Pra'tincole,n. (Z.) A European species of plover, 

Pra'tingly, adv. With much idle talk; with loquacity. 

Pratique, ( prat’eck,) n. [Fr.; It. pratica.) (Ch.) A 
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license for the master of a ship to trade in a certain port, 
or ports, or upon a certificate that the place trom whence 
he came is not annoyed with an intectious disease ; — u 
term used in the south of Europe. 

Pra’‘to, a town of Italy, prov. of Florence, 9 m. N.W. 
of Florence, Manuf, Silks, woollens, hats, aud soap. 
Pop. 12,500. 

Prat'tle, v.n. (Ger. prateln.] To talk much and idly, 
like a child; — to be loquacious on trifling subjects, 

—n. Trifling talk; loguacity on trivial subjects; prate. 

Prat'tlement, n. Prattle; prate. 

Prat'tler, n De who prattles; an idle talker. 

Pratts’burg, in Georgia, a post-village of Tulbot co., 
abt. 4 m. N.E. of Columbus. 

Prattsbarg, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Steuben county, about fifty miles S.S. E. of 
Rochester, 

Pratt’s Landing, in Missouri, a village of Perry co., 
abt. 6 m. S. by E. of St. Louis. 

Pratts’ville, or Prattville, in Alabama, a town 
of Autauga co., abt. 14 m N. W. ot Montgomery. It con- 
tains several extensive manufactories; pop. abt. 6,000. 

Prattsville, in Georgia, a village of Monroe co., abt. 
16 m. N. W. ot Macon. 

Prattsville, in Maryland, a village of Alleghany co., 
abt. 13 m. E. of Cumberland. 

Prattsville, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Greene county, about fifty miles M. N. W. of 
Albany. 

Prav'ity,n. [Lat. pravitas, from pravus, perverse. 
Corruption; malignity ; depravity; want of rectitude. 
Prawn’, x. (Zol.) The Pulemon serratus, a crusta- 
ceous animal; a species of Macroura, or Long-tailed 
Decapod, well known and esteemed as an agreeable arti- 
cle of food. It is generally about three inches long, and 
of a palered color, which is brightest in the antenna, 
and especially in the swimmeret of the tail. Its frontal 
spine extends beyond the peduncle of the middle 
antenna; it is curved upward at the tip, with seven or 

eight spines above, and five beneath. 

Prax’is.n. Gr., from prassem, to do.] Use; practice. 
— An example or form to teach or practice. 

Praxiteles, (priz-it’-c-lees,) a celebrated Greek sculp- 
tor, B. about 300 B. C., who executed several fine statues, 
in bronze and marble, of Bacchus, a satyr, Venus, and 
Apollo. An ancient copy of one of his works, the 
Apollo Sauroctonos, is the only example extant. He 
excelled by the grace, tenderness, and finish of his 
works. He was esteemed as second to Phidias only. Ile 
executed a series called The Labor of Hercules, for the 
temple erceted to that hero at Thebes. Phryne, the 
celebrated Thespian courtezan, was his mistress, and 
served as the model for his statues of Venus. Two of 
his sons acquired fame as sculptors. D. about 280 B. c. 

Pray’, v. u. [Fr. prir; It. pregare; Lat. precari, from 
precis, a prayer. ] To implore or tosupplicate; to ask with 
earnestness, or zeal, as for a favor, or for something de- 
sirable. — To address the Supreme Being with solemnity 
and reverence, with adoration, confession of sins; sup- 
plication for mercy, and thanksgiving for blessings 
received. 

—v.a. To supplicate; to implore; to entreat; to urge.— 
To ask as a supplicant; to implore; to petition. — To 
ask or entreat in ceremony or forin; to feet or move 
by prayer; geuerally followed by an adverb or prepo- 
sition. 

Pray’er,n. A supplicant; a person who prays. 

Prayer, (prar,)n. Act of asking fur a favor, nnd par- 
ticularly with earnestness.— A solemn address to the 
Supreme Being; the practice of supplication, — A for- 
mula of church-service, or of worship, public or private. 

Passive prayer, A state of mystic contemplation, in 
which the soul and intellectual faculties, concentrated 
in the adoration of God, yield ouly to the impulses of 
grace, 

Prayer-book, (prdar-book,) n. A book containing 
prayers, or the forms of devotion, public or private, 

Prayer’ful, a. Given to prayer; devotional; using 
much pray 

Prayer’fally, adv. With much prayer. 

Prayer'fulness, n. The use of much prayer. 

Prayer’less, a. Not using prayer; habitually neg- 
Jecting the duty of prayer to God. 

Prayer'lessly, adv. In a prayerless manner. 

Prayerless' ness, n. Total or habitual neglect of 
prayer. 

Prayer’-meeting, n. 
for the purpose of prayer. 

Pray ing, u. A forn of prayer; a prayer made. 

Pray ingly, adv. With supplication or prayer to God. 

Pre. (Lat. præ.) A particle which, prefixed to words 
derived from the Latin, marks priority of time, place, 
or rank, 

Preaccusa’tion, n. 
tion. 

Preach, (preech,) v. n. [Fr. prêcher; Sp. predicar; 
Lat. pradicure, from præ, and dico, to ery ont, to pro- 
claim.| To pronounce a public discourse on n relig 
subject, or from a text of Scripture. — To discourse on 
the gospel way of salvation and exhort to repentance, 

—v.a. To proclaim; to publish in religious discourses, 
—To inculcate in public discourse, — To deliver in pub- 
lic, as a discourse. — To inculcate publicly; to teach 
with earnestness, 

Preach’er, n. One who preaches or discourses pub- 
licly on religious subjects. 

one who inculeates anything with earnestness, 

Preach’ership, n. The office or position of a 
preacher. (R.) 

Preach’'ing, n. 
ligivus discourse. 


An assemblage or gathering 


A former or previous accusa- 


The act of preaching; a public re- 
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(Eccl, Hist.) The modern system of preaching was 
unknown in the early Church. The general mode then 
was for the priest to read portions of the Old or New 
Testament, and explain or enfurce the precepts which 
they contained. Generally, sermons were delivered 
whenever the Scriptures were read, aud sometimes sev- 
eral, by different persons at the same mecting. Some 
of Chrysostom’s sermons occupied two hours in the de- 
livery, though this was the time generally allotted 
to the whole service. About the 13th century, the 
scholustic divines directed their chief attention to the 
study of the sacred Scriptures, and w hence called 
Bible divines, and Lonored with the pompous titles of 
profound, sublime, wonderful, seraphic, angelic doctors. 
They introduced a new and artificial mode of preaching, 
called declaring. Before this time, the clergy generally 
adopted postulating, or expounding n large portion of 
Scripture, sentence by sentence. By the new method, 
the preacher read a text out of some Look and chapter 
of the Old or New Testament, dividing it into several 
parts and expounding them; and, generally, the more 
numerous the divisions and sub-divisions, the better 
and more highly was he esteemed. The opposition to 
this textual mode of preaching continued tor upwards 
of a century, but at length it came generally to prevail. 
The divisions or parts of a modern sermon are usually 
the introduction, the proposition, the illustration, and 
the application, 

Preach’-man, n. One who preaches ; — used in con- 
tempt. 

Preach’ment, n. Asermon mentioned in contempt; 
a discourse affectedly solemn, 

Preacquaint’,v.a, To acquaint beforchand. 

Preacquaint‘ance, n. A previous acquaintance. 

Preac a, To perform beforehand. 

Preac’ n,n. A previous action. 

Preadam ic, Preadamitic, a. 
Adam, 

Pread’amites, u. pl. People supposed to have lived 
before Adam; or those who advocate the existence of 
such people, — The legeudary traditions of the East 
speak of nations and empires subsisting before the crea- 
tion of Adam, and of a line of kings who ruled over 
them. The subject has been taken up, in modern times, 
by Isaac Lapeyrére, in his work Præadamitæ, 1655, 
wherein he endeavors to show that Adam was the an- 
cestor of the Jews only, the Gentiles being descended 
from a long anterior creation. 

Prendministra'tion, n. 
tion. 

Prendmon ish. v.a. To admonish beforehand. 

Preadmonition, (-mo-nish/un,) n. Previous ad- 
monition or warning. 

Prend'vyertise, v.a. To announce publicly, to adver- 
tise beforehand. 

Prelamble, x. Fr. préambule, from præ, and ambulo, 
ambulare, to go about.] An introduction to a discourse 
or writing; the introductory part of a statute, which 
states the reasons and intent of the law. 

—v.a. To preface; to introduce with previous remarks. 

—v.n, To serve as a preface. 

Pream'bulary. a. [Lat. praambulus.] Relating to 
a preamble ; introductory. 

Preangel, (pai-any'el,) a, A Dutch residency of Java, 
in the S.W. part of the island. 

Pre’announcee, v.a. To announce previously. 

Preantepenul'timate, a. Applied to the fourth 
syllable trom the end of a word. 

Preappoint, v.a. To appoint beforchand. 

Preappoin nt. n. A prior appointment. 

Preapprehen’sion, n. An opiuion formed before 
examination, 

Preassur'ance, n. A previous assurance. 

Preau'dience, n. (Law.) Precedence or rank at the 
bar among lawyers; right of previous audience. 

Preben d. n. [Fr. prebende; L. Lat. prabenda, from 
Lat. præbeo, to give.) (Eccl.) Income or other provi- 
sion assigned for the maintenance of a so-called prebend- 
ary, out of the revenuo of a cathedral or collegiate 
church. After the definite constitution of chapters for 
the maintenance of the daily religious services in the 
bishop's church, or in other churches similarly estab- 
lished, endowments were assigned to them, which were 
to be distributed (præbendir) iu fixed proportions among 
the members. These portions were called portiones 
canonice or priebendie. To the prebend was commonly 
attached a residen The person enjoying a prebend 
is called a prebendury.—The nume prevend is also given 
to an endowment assigned to a cathedral church for the 
maintenance of a secular priest. 

Prebendary, n. Sce Presenp. 

Preble, Eowarp. Sve SUPPLEMENT, 

Preble, in Tudiana, a township of Adams co.; pop. 
abt. 1,300. 

Preble, in Minnesota, a township of Fillmore co. ; pop. 
abt, 800. 

Preble 
Cortland 
1,500. 

Preble, in Ohio, n W.S.W. co., adjoining Indiana; area 
abt. 450 sq. m. Rivers, Franklin, St. Clair’s, and Four 
Mile crecks. Surface, nearly level; suil, very fertile 
Cap, Eaton. 

Preble, in Wisconsin, a township of Brown co.; pop. 
abt, 900. 

Pre'cant, n. 
prys. 

Preca'riouns,a. [Lat. precarius, from precor, to pray.] 
Depending on the will or pleasure of another; hell by 
courtesy ; liable to be changed or lost at the pleasure of 
another. — Held by no certain tenure; depending p 
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Existing before 


A previous administra- 


in New Fork. a post-village and township of 
co., about 130 m. W. of Albany; pop. about 


[Lat. precans, precantis.] A person who 
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unknown or unforeseen causes or events; uncertain ;] more than this by some modern astron 
more usually taken as we have given it above, at 50%“ meang of fire. 


doubtful; dubious. 
Preca‘riously, adv. At the will or pleasure of others ; per year. The true explanation of the cause of preces 1778. and proved to be very ric 
dependently ; by an uncertain tenure. sion is one of the most difficult problems in physical Flores yielding $1,600,000 the firs 
Preca’riousness, u. State or quality of being pre-| astronomy. Even Sir Isaac Newton was unsuccessful in| Guarisamey, near Dura 
carious; uncertainty ; dependence on the will or pleas- solving the problem in a perfectly 
ure of others, or on unknown events. More modern astronomers, however, such as Db’ Alem- 
Prec’ative, Pree‘atory, d. [Lat. precativus, pre- bert, Euler, Laplace, and Simpson, have succeeded in it. continued to inerease in prot 
catorius, from precari, to pruy. ] Beseeching; suppli- According to their theory, the phenomenon is owing to tion, which was a war of races — 
cating. the spheroidal Hure of the eart 
Precatory words. (Law.) Expressions in a will, pray-| from the rotation of the earth, Since more matter has] possessing me 
ing or requesting that a thing shall be done. thus been accumulated round the equatorial parts thun] knowledge and enterprise in 
Preenu'tion. n. (Fr.; L. Lat. pracautio, from pre, anywhere else on the earth, the sun aud moon, when on driven out, and with them wen 
and caveo, cautus, to guard against.] Previous caution either side of the equator, by attracting this surplus| men who had the 
or care. — Cantion previously employed to prevent mis-| matter at every return, bring the equator sooner under] mining operations, The productii 
chief or secure good. them than if no such accum 
v. a. To caution, or warn, or advise beforehand, for pre- Precessionul, a. Relating to precession. 
venting mischief or securing good. Precinct, n. (0. Fr, precincte ; Lat, vr gird- 


Precau'tional a. Precautionary. ing, from pre, and cingo, cinctus, to gird] A territorial) © ened in the 19th century have 
` go. ce - r pen y 
the limit, bound, or exterior line] ot San Francisco, in Sonera, in 


nine years, Was opened in 1798. 


increase again, and from 1850 to 


Precautionary, a. Proceeding from, or containing,| district or division; 

previous caution; adapted to prevent mischief or secure encompassing a place. — Bounds of jurisdiction, or the 

good. whole territory comprehended within the limits of au- in 1824; the silver district of Cha 

Precautious, (-shus.) a. Taking precautions. thority. the silver district of Guadalupe 

Precau'tiously, odv. With precaution. Precinct, in Illinois, a village of Boone co., abt. 80 m. silver district of Guadaleafial, in 
W. N. W. of Chicago. placers of the Altai Mountains, i 


Precede’, v. a. (Fr. précéder; Lat. preceda, from præ, 
] To go before in the order of time; to Precious, (“.) a. [F 

before in rank from prelium, price.] Of great price or value; costly 3 ‘Australia, in 155 

rectous stone, —Of great value or worth; very the placers of Brit 


Precedence, or Preced’ency,”- Act or state of valuable; highly valued; much esteemed. — Worthless;| Colorado, in 1 
going before, with respect to time; Antecedence; priority. contemptible; — used ironically. 15: 
State of going or being before in rank or dignity, or the Precious metals, Gold and silver were adopted as silver and gold of 

standards of value long before the beginning of the his-] tana, in 1862, and more recently 


place of honor; the right toa more honorable place; 
torical æra; and their fitness for money was evident 


the place 
h Colum 


and cedo, to go. 
cause to take place in prior time. — To go 
or importance. as, & p 


a, Í 


Preced'ent, a. Going before in time; anterior; ante- 
cedent; previous. to oxidation, and therefore they can be kept and vada, $ 
handled with comparatively little loss. They have a 950,000; Arizona, $8,360,000; Ut 


—n. Something done or anid that may serve to be adduced 
t of the like brilliant lustre, suitable for articles of ornament, and] $4,070,000; Oregon $1,150,000; 


as an example to authorize a subsequent ac 
kind. the peculiarity of the lustre, color, and high specific! Total prod. in 
(Law.) A judicial decision, interlocutory or final,| gravity renders th 


Pre'cedented, a. Having a precedent; authorized by| any form, 
an example of a like kind. hardness will protect the 
Preceden'tial, a. Having the nature of a precedent. ing out. Both me als are found pure, 80 that savages} 1832, est. at 777, 
Preced ently, adv. Beforehand ; antecedently. would become accustomed to their use before learning| It is impossible to ascertain now 
Precen'tor. n. Fr, précenteur, from Lat. pre, and] to smelt the ores of iron, copper, and lead. Both metals] ence arose between the market v 
cantor, A singer.) (Eccl.) The leader of a choir, In] are rare, and thus a small quantity 
almost all the old cathedrals of Europe, he was the first} sent u large value of other articles; and wealth in thej the purposes of money. Gold 
dignitary of the chapter, ranking next to the dean, and form of gold and silver could readily be concealed, or gravity, and is susceptible of a 
superintended the choral service und choristers. transported from one country to another. There are difference in these respects is no 
Precen torship, n. The employment or office of a| other hard, rare, and lustrous metals, Imt they cannot| R difference of 50 per cent. in 
precentor. readily be refined, or their lustre is not peculiar, or the [here is reason to doubt 
Pre'cept, n. [Fr. précepte; Lat. præceptum, from præ- supply is not regular, or they have no recognized value| were ever proportional to the 
cipio; trom pre, and capio, to take. Anything com- in the arts; and thus gold and silver are to-day, AS they] have no precise in 
manded or enjoined as an authoritative rule of action,| were 5.000 years ago, the best of all metals for the pur beginning of the 16th century. 
but applied particularly to commands respecting moral] poses of money. The quantity of P. M. was small when of gold was worth 1134 ounces 
conduct. ‘Athens began to throw the brilliancy of her intelligence of three centuries previous to 1 
(Law) A command in writing. and genius over the ancient world. About the year 600| M.in Christend 
for an ounce of two-thirds in v 


Precep'tive, a. (Lat. preeceptirus.] Giving precepts n. C., nine bushs, of wheat could be bought 
f moral conduct; con- silver in Greece; or, in other words, a bush, of w ent cost] silver; 80 that if the value of t 


or commands for the regulation o 

taining precepts. — Directing in moral conduct; giving 15 cents of our money. The advance of civilization was 
rules or directions; didactic. accompanied by an increased production of gold and| have been worth 
Precep tor, n. A teacher; an instructor; the teacher| silver. There were mines of both me 


etimes the principal teacher of an acad- Thrace, Armenia, Spain, and the dominions of Attica. 
emy or seminary. Spain had the richest mines, and the placers in the] same in 1816 as in 1717; and not 
y Ü I ; 


precepto'rial, a. Pertaining to a preceptor. Asturias produce 
Precep'tory, 4. Giving precepts. silver mine at Guadalcatial yielded 
Precep tress, u. A female teacher. daily. The spoils of Persia added greatly to the stock that although go 
Precession, (-sesh’un,) n. Fr., from Lat. præcedo, of the precious metals in Greece, 
priecessus.] Act of going before. Alexander an ounce of silver won 
P. of the Equinozes. (Astron.) A slow retrograde mo- of wheat, or only one-third as much as three centuries silver makes a d 
tion of the equinoctial points from E. to W., or contrary earlier. In Italy, previous to the first Punic wit 
to the order of the signs. The pole, the solstices, the and silver were still very searce and high in pri 
equinoxes, and all the other points of the ecliptic have when “ the senite and people of Rome” became masters 
a retrograde motion, and are constantly moving from| of the world, wealth poured in upon them from all the} increase in the supply of go 
E. to W., or from Aries toward Pisces, Kc, by means borders of the Mediterranean, and the 1 
arried farther and which cost the twentieth of an onnce of silver 350 B. c.] fen to be worth only 9; 
cost an ounce and a third in the middle of the firet cen-| gold has risen, relatively, 
The annual revenue of the empire in the time of | valne. It was 
200,000,000, and that emperor r nence of the Californian and At 
cies from his friends. Cicero rec ed no longer a matter of doubt, th 


form or impression from wear- The total gold and silver curre 


30 of silverin 


00 pounds of metal) tive values have scarce 


ld buy only 3 Unchels] fact that gold is worth 15 time 


but] regulated strictly by the suppli 


of which the equinoctial points are c: 
farther back at the rate of about 5014” each yenr; con- 
sequently, as the stars are immovable, and the equinoxes tury. 
go backward, the stars appear to have an eastward mo- Augustus wa 
tion with respect to them; for this reason, the longitude $150,000,000 in le; 
of all the stars, which are re ckoned from the first point $800,000 in fees, a sum which has prol 
of Aries, or the vernal equinox, are constantly increas- paid to any modern lawyer. O. C. 

ing. It is in consequence of this precession of the equn- large estates and 4,000 slaves, had $15,000,000 coin at is impossible 


nozes, that the constellations seem to have changed the] the time of his death, calculating the value of the money | opinion whethe 
positions assigned to them by the ancient astronomers. according to w ight. Jacobs estimates the total stock| with silver, if the present reli 
The equinoctial points, during the time of Aristarchus| in the Roman empire in 40 A. m.at $1,750,000,000, As tained. It is undeniable, 
aud the oldest astronomers, were fixed to the first stars civilization declined, the quantity of the J. M. decreased, would soon be overstocked in C 
of Aries and Libra; but the signs do not answer now to| and Alaric consented to spare 

the same points. The stars, also, Which were then in 40 years later the Eternal City had some difficulty in 
conjunction with the sun when he was in the equinox, raising $1,200,000 to buy off Attila. The annual average convenient than sil 
are now A whole sign, or thirty degrees, to the eastw d| wear of coin is estimated at about one part in 360; and| purposes of coin; at 
of it. In consequence of this, the first star of Aries is] when this continues for centuries with no new supply, it 
now in the portion of the ecliptic called Taurus, while] makes a great reduction. According to the estimateof| to spare. 
the stars of Tanrus are in Gemini; those of Gemini, in] Jacobs there were, in 149 

Cancer; and so on, The stars, Moreover, which rose or in Christendom. Previous to the conques 
set at any won of the year in the time of | the New World yielded only abont a quarter of a million 
Eudoxts, . Pliny, &c , do not answer their] dollars annually to Spain. In 1548 Zac 
descriptions at the present day This apparent motion produce its treasures 4 Sombrerete in 1555, and Gnana-| advi 
of the stars was first observed by Hipparchus of Rhodes, juato in 1558. In 1557, a miner named Bartolome de 

about 120 p. c. He noticed that the longitudes of the Medina discovered the process of extracting silver from considerable use, 
than had been observed by Timocha-| tho common ores by amalgamation, which angmented| business in California and Au 
Eudoxus, who considerably the production, In 1630, the mines of the change, If it could be 
Cerro Pasco were discovered, The great bonanza of] must be confined to Europe 


Isidorus, besides century, but this expectation h 


tof Mexico,] an excess, the European and 
Asia will tell their customers 


stars were greater 
res, and than they were in the sphere of 
wrote 380 years before Christ. The gradual change in 
the longitude of the stars was also observed by Ptolemy: Real del Monte was opened 
but he understated the quantity making it only one in 22 years. The mines of IHualgayo in Peru, were 
degree in a hundred years, which is only equal to 36% found in 1771, and three years after the placers of the have to be admitted; 
per yenar. The quantity of this change was calculated Ural, which were known in the time of Terodotus, were The coinage of all the natio 
by Y-hang, a Chinese astronomer, in the year 721, to be rediscovered, Jt was estimated in 1777 that two-fifths prices in such a manner that t 
one degree in eighty-three years, which is at the rate of the silver of Mexico wis obtained by smelting, but 

of 4514” pes year The precession has been made even| this was probably an exaggeration 5 and wheu Humboldt] ago. 
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omers; but it is] was in the country, only one-seventh was taken out by 
The mines of Catorce were opened in 


ngo, became productive in 1783. 
satisfactory manner, The great bonanza of Ramos, that yielded 


juctiveness until the revolu- 
h, which itself arises the Spaniards,— the latter being ina 


st of the wealth, mining, and commercial 
í the country. They were 


money and brains to conduct large 


ulation of matter existed. to less than one-third that amoun 


from 1795 to 1505. The most notable mining districts 
been the placer district 


placers in Siberia, in 1816; the silver district of Fresuillq 


r. précieuz; Lat. pretiosus, placers of the Sacramento basin, in 

< of New Zealand, in 18575 
the silver district of Washoe, in 
the Nevada iron-pan amalgamati 
Idaho, in 1861; the plicers ot Mon- 
tignous territory of the West. The output in P. M. of 


the foremost in ceremony. 
even to barburians. They are hard and not subject Montana for 1551 was 34,960,000 ; Idaho. 
310,000; Colorado, $20,460,000 


. in 1880: gola, $36,000,000; silver, 


nem easily distinguishable from other $38,450,000, The total prod. of 
akes imitations difficult. They are from 1493 to 1875 is est. at $10,802 


which serves as n rule or authority for future deter- substances, and m x 
mination in similar or analogous cases. fusible and malleable, su that they can be mado into] nished the most, v $2,730,458 Potosi (Bolivia), 
or stamped with any impression, and the $1 481,898,047 ; Peru. $1,145,654,666 U. S., $1,175,000,138. 


nev in the U. S., Nov. 1. 
377,429,791, of which §210,324,335 was silver, 


has served to repre It may be said that they are almos 


whether the relative values 
formation about supplies before the 
of silver. In the coume 


n had increased $5,800,000,000, of which 
lue and 96 per cent. in weight was 


proportionate to the supply, one ounce of gold ought to 


tals in Egypt, the immense production of sily 
the relative value of the two metals was precisely the 


l $4,000,000 annually for a time, unden] greater relative production of gold 
changed. We observe, too, 
in, it 


id is very scarce in India and Asin 
and after the death of does not bear se high a price as iu Europe. T 


emand for it, because it is so much more 
rold| convenient for use. Although the va 
E 


have been affected by them. In consequence of a grent 
jd during the life of Julius 
mshel of wheat] Cæsar, an ounce trom being wort! 
und in the last 300 years 
more thau 30 per cent. in 
«pected about 1553, when the perma- 


n yably never been gold would soon fall as much as it had rise 


now to foresee or to form any confident 
r gold will fall in value, as compared 


however, that the market 


Rome for $1,500,000, and| no outlet. Gold, except for purposes © 
in sums less than two dollars and a halt, is far more 
ver, and is preferred for most of the 
nd that preference will extend to 
Hindostan and China so soon ñ< we have no more silver 
We have now an excess of silver, or we would 


2, only $170,000,000 of the Pa . notship so much away, and so soon n We 


ecas begun tol in payment, The more intelligent Chinese see the great 
ages of a currency of gold coin over a bartering 
for silver bars, so the more 1° M. have already come into 
and those Asiatics who have done 


in 1762, yielding $15,000,000 should continue her demand for silver, then 
in the relative price of gold within a brief period would 
but that proof cannot be furnished. 


ont overcoming obstactes which did not ex 
Throughout Christendom the governments aud 


h, the mine of Padre 
t year. The mines of 


$14,000,000 in 
‘The mines of Mexico 


the Mexicans agninst 
small minority, but 
t three-fourths of the 
n fell Irom $22,000,000 
t, but it soon began to 
1S60 it was as large as 
1503; the Milkowka 
Aarcillo, Chili, in 1832; 
y Calvo, in 1834; the 
Spain, about 1830; the 
n Siberia, in 1830; the 
1849; the placers of 
n 1858; the plagers of 


on, in 1860; the 


the discoveries in con- 


00,000 ; Ne- 
California, $18,- 
ah, $6.545,000; Dakota, 
New Mexico, $460,000, 


P.M. in all countries 
243. Mexico fur- 


when or how the differ- 
alnes of gold and silver. 
t equally suitable for 
has a higher specific 
higher polish, but the 
tgreat enough to cause 
ynlues between them. 
relative supplies. we 
At that time an ounce 


S00, the stock of the P. 


he two metals had been 


1800. Notwithstanding 


withstanding the vastly 


a as much per pound as 


lues have not been 
es itis certain that they 


117 ounces of silver 


astralian gold mines was 
nat the relative value of 
nin the 16th 
as nut been realized, It 


ative production is main- 


“hristendom if there was 
f small change, 


have no longer 
American merchants in 
that they must take gold 


stralia will help to make 
proved th all the gold 
and America, while Asia 
a great fall 


ns fixes the comparative 
no change can ocenr with- 
ist 200 years 
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the merchants say that one ounce of gold shall be worth 
15 of silver; and to prevent any question about the 
precise relation, coins of both metals are in universal 
use with a conventional value. The value is conven- 
tional to a great degree; we know that it does not bear 
any precise proportion to the supply. If the valne is 
now conventional, why should not the conventionality 
stand? A change ip such a matter necessarily implies 
loss and inconvenience. The present relative prices of 
the two metals are very well suited to the wants of com- 
merce. We can pay large sums in gold without over- 
loading a man; we can pay small sums in silver with 
coin not too small to be handled or carried in the pocket. 
It would be very inconvenient to have all our coin of 
equal value per pound, for then large sums would be 
burdens, or small coin would be too small for our fingers. 
In fact, two metals are hardly enough, and so copper 
and brass have been used for coinage by most civilized 
nations, in addition to the P. M. Chevalier says.“ No- 
body can say that some day silver may not also undergo 
a great fall, brought about by a production which 
should be distinguished by the two following charac- 
teristics: Of being much greater in comparison with the 
employments to which it had hitherto been applied, and 
of being produced under more favorable circumstances, 
that is at less cost per kilogramme for the metal obtained, 
There are strong reasons for thinking thatif the United 
States annexed Mexico, and penetrated further into the 
regions of Central America, this event would not be of 
tardy accomplishment under the auspices of a race so 
industrious and energetic.” See Gop, p. 1097. 

Pre’ciously, ado. Valuably; toa great price. — Con- 
temptibly ; — in irony. 

Pre’eiousness, n. Quality of being precious; valu- 
ableness; great value; high price. 

Precipe, n. (Law.) See PRÆCIPE, and Precept. 

Precipice, (pre’si-pis,) n. [Fr.; Lat. præcipitium, from 

weceps.) A steep descent of land; a fall or descent of 
od perpendicular, or nearly sv; a steep descent in 
general. 

Precip‘ient, a. Directing or commanding. 

Precipitabil'ity, u. The state or quality of being 
precipitable. 

Preeip'itable. a. That may be precipitated or cast 
to the bottom, as a snbstance in solution. 

Preeip'itance, Precip/itancy, n. The quality 
of being precipitate; haste in resolving; forming an 
opinion or executing a purpose without due delibera- 
tion; headlong hurry; rash haste. 

Preeip'itant. a. Tr.: Lat. ꝓræcipitans.] Falling or 
Tushing headlong; rushing down with velocity. 

“ Downright into the world’s first region throws 
His flight precipitant." — Milton, 

—Hasty; urged with violent haste. — Rashly hurried or 
hasty: as, a precipitant rebellion. — Unexpectedly 
brought on or hastened. 

Precip'itantly, adv. With great haste; with rash, 
unadvised haste; with tumultuous hurry. 

Preeiplitantness, n. Precipitation; the quality of 
being precipitant. 

Precip‘itate, v. a. [Fr. précipiter; Lat. præcipito, 
from præ, and caput, ahead.] To throw headlong. — To 
urge or press with eagerness or violence; to hasten; to 
burry blindly or raslıly. 

“It may precipitate their designs, and prove dangerous.“ Bacon. 


—To throw to the bottom of a vessel, as a substance in 
solution. 

—v.n. To fall headlong. — To hasten without preparation. 
—To fall to the bottom of a vessel, as a sediment, or any 
substance in solution. 

—a, Falling, flowing, or rushing with steep descent. — 
Headlong; over-hasty; rashly hasty. — Adopted with 
haste, or without due deliberation. — Terminating 
speedily in death; hasty ; violent. 

—n.(Chem.) Any substance which, having been dissolved 
in a fluid, is thrown down in a solid form, on the addi- 
tion of some other substance capable of decomposing the 
compound. Precipitates are generally in a finely-divided 
or flocculent state. 

Precip‘itately, adv. Headlong; with steep descent. 
— Hastily; with rash haste; without dne caution. 

Precipitation, n. [Fr.; Lat. precipitutio.] Act of 
precipitating or throwing headlong.—A fulling, flowing, 
or rushing down with violence and rapidity. — Great 
hurry; rash, tumultuous haste; rapid movement.—Act 
or operation of throwing to the bottom of a vessel any 
substance held in solution. 

Preeip'itator, n. A person who urges on rashly, or 
with vehemence. 

Precip‘itous, a. Very steep.—Headlong; directly 
or rapidly descending. — Hasty; rash. 

Pree p'itously, adv. With steep descent; in violent 

aste. 

Precip'itousness, n. State or quality of being pre- 
cipitous; steepness of descent. — Rash haste. 

Precis, ( pra-se,) n. [Fr.] A precise or abridged stato- 
ment or view; — hence. an abstract; summary. Webster. 

Precise’, a. Fr. precis; Lat. præcisus, from præcido, 
from præ, and cado, to cut.] Having determinate limita- 
tions; not loose, vagne, uncertain, or equivocal; exact; 
definite; accurate. — Characterized by superstitious ex- 
actness or excessive nicety in conduct or ceremony; 
punctilions ; formal. 

Precisely, adv. Exactly; nicely; accurately; in exact 
conformity to truth or to a model. — With excess of 
formality; with scrupulous exactuess or punctilious- 
tess in behavior or ceremony. 

Precise’ness, n. Quality of being precise; exactness ; 
rigid uicety.— Excessive regard to forms or rules; rigid 
formality. 


PRED 


Precisian, (-sizh’an,) n. One who is precise or rigidly 
exact in the observance of rules, 

| Precisianism, (gi n- im,) n. Excessive exact- 
hess; superstitious rigor. 

Precis ianist, n. One who is very precise. 

|Preeis‘ion, n. [Fr.; Lat. racist. The state or 
quality of being precise; exact limitation; exactness ; 
accuracy ; correctness; definiteness. 

Preelude’, v. a. [It.precludere ; Lat. praecludo, from 
præ, and claudo, to shut.] To shut to; to close; tostop. 
(R.)— To prevent from entering by previously shutting 
the passage, or by any previous measures ; — hence, to 
hinder from access, pussession, or enjoyment; to debar; 
to shut off. 

Preclusion, (-klu'zhun,) n. [Lat. præclusio.] Act of 

access or possession; the state of being preveuted from 

entering, possession, or enjoyment, 


hindering by previous obstacles. 

Preelu'sively, udv. Ina preclusive manner. 

Precocious, (pre-ko'shus,)a. Fr. précoce; Lat. precox, 
priecocis, from præ, and cogqus, to cook, to ripen.) Ripe 
before the proper or natural time; early ripe; prema- 
ture; early. (R.) 

—Ripe in understanding at an early age; having the men- 
tal powers early developed. 

Preco’ciously, adv. With premature ripeness or 
forwardness. 

Precoc’ity, Preco’ciousness, n. Fr. précocité.} 
The state or quality of being precocious; rapid growth 
and ripeness before the usual time: prematureness. 

(Physiol.) A forced or unnatural maturity either of 
the Lody or the mind. The annals of science are full of 
remarkable instances of male aud female precocity : it 
is, however, believed that the premature development of 
the mind and intellectual faculties forms bat a small 
proportion of the instances of early maturity compared 
with the development of the corporeal and animal facul- 
ties. It has been found that precocity of the mind is 
generally attained at the sacrifice of the body, and like 
an over-forced flower, the clever and intellectual boy, if 
he grows to adult age, becomes a dull and commonplace 
man, even should he not lapse into idiocy; while the 
unnatural development of animal passions is still more 
likely to end in fatuity. Parents, in natural pride of 
their offspring, too often act most injudiciously, and 
whero a child shows early talent, wit, or shrewdness, 
not only foster, but force and encourage it by displaying 
their child’s abilities on all occasions, and feeding the 
already too active frame, instead of checking, or keep- 
ing, by prudent restriction, the precocious tendency sub- 
dued and under control, by a suspeusion of the mental, 
and a development of the physical education of the 
child; in other words, by keeping back all books and 
study, and encouraging play, exercise, and open-air 
recreations. 

Precog itate, v.a. [Lat. precogitare, from pre, and 
cogitare, to think.) To consider or contrive beforehand, 

Preeog'itation, n. Forethought; previous consider- 
ation. 

|Precognition, (-kog-nish'un,) n. [Lat. precognitio, 
from pracognocere, to foreknow.] Previous knowledge ; 
antecedent examination. 

Precollee’tion, n. A previous collection, 

Precom' pose, v.a. ‘To compose previously. 

Preconceit', n. An opinion previously formed, 

Preconceive’, v.a. To torm a conception of before- 
hand; to form a previous notion of. 

Preconception, n. Conception or opinion previously 

ormed. 

Preconcert’, va. To concert beforehand; to settle 
by previous agreement. 

'Precon’cert, Preconcer’ tion, n. An agreement 
previously made. 

Preconcertedly, adv. By previous agrcement. 

Preconcert/edness, n. The state or quality of 
being preconcerted, or previously arranged. 

Precondemn, (-kon-demn’,) v. a. To condemn before- 
hand. 

Precondemna'tion, n. 
or pronounced betorehand. 

Precondition, n. A previous condition. 

Preconformed’, a. Conformed previously, or in an- 
ticipation. 

Preconform ‘ity, n. Previous conformity. 

Erccomquers v.a. To conquer previously, or before- 

and. 

| Preconsent’, n. Consent previously given. 

Preconsign, (-sin’,) v.a. To make a consignment 
beforehand, 

Preconsol'idate, a. Previously consolidated. 

Precon'stitute, v.a. To establish betorehand, 

Precon’tract, n. A contract previous to another, 

—v.a. To contract or bargain beforehand. 

—v.n. To forma previous agreement or contract, 

Precontrive’,, v.a. To contrive beforehand. 

Preeordial, a. [Fr.; from Lat. præcordia, from pre, 
before, and cordis, the heart.) ( Med.) Pertaining to the 
region of the heart.—Dung/isan,. 

Precur’sive, a. Indicating something to follow; pre- 
cursory. 

Precur'sor,n. Fr. précurseur ; Lat. precursor. from 
pre, und carro, to run.) A forerunner; he or that which 
precedes an event and indicates its approach; a har- 

| binger. 

Precur’sory, a. Preceding as the harbinger; indi- 
cating something to follow. 

Preda‘cenn, n. A carnivorous animal. 

Preda'ceous, a. [From Lat. prada, prey, booty.) 
Liviug by prey. 
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Condemnation determined 


precluding; act of shutting out or preventing from 


Preclu'sive, a. Shutting out.— Tending to preclude; | 


PRED 1967 


Pre‘dal,a. [Lat. preda.] Pertaining to prey, booty, or 
plunder: practicing plunder. 

Predate’, v.a. To date earlier than the actual time. 

Pred‘atorily, adv. Ina predatory manner. 

Predatory, a. (Lat. pradatorius, from prada.) Char- 
acterized by plundering; practicing rapine— Hungry; 
rapacious, ravenous. 

Pre‘decay, n. Premature decay. 

Predecease’, v a. To die befure some other person or 
event. 

—n. The decease of one person before another. 

Predeces’sive, a. Preceding. 

Predecessor, n. [Fr. predecesseur, from Lat. pre, 
and decedo, decesxus, to depurt.] A person who has gone 
away before, or preceded another in the same office. 

Predeclare’.v.a. To announce beforehand. 

Preqedicstton, n. A dedication performed before- 

and. 

Predefine’, v.a. To define previously. 

Predelibera‘tion, n. A deliberation previously 
Made. 

Predelinea‘tion, n. Previous delineation, or repre- 
sentation. 

Predesign, (sin.) n.a. To design or purpose before- 
hand ; to predetermine. 

Predestina’rian, n. 
trine of predestination. 

—a. Pertaining to predestination. 

Predes'tinate, v.a. Fr. prédestiner; It. predesti- 
nare, from Lat. predestino, pradrstinatus, from pre, be- 
fore, and destino, to fix, to determine.) To determine, 
appoint, or ordain beforehand, by an unchangeable pur- 
pose; to predetermine; to preordain. 

—a. Predetermined; foreordained; decreed. 

Predestina‘tion, n. Act of predestinating, or of 
decreeing, or foreordaining events. 

(Theol.) A term applied to the supposed decrees of 
God, by which he hath, from all eternity, unchangeably 
appointed whatsoever comes to pass; more especially 
foreordaining certain individuals of the human race to 
everlasting happiness, and foreordaining the rest to 
everlasting misery. According to Article XVII. of the 
English Church,“ Predestination to life is the everlast- 
ing purpose of God, whereby (before the foundations of 
the world were laid) he hath constantly decreed by his 
counsel, secret to us, to deliver from curse and damna- 
tion those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of man- 
kind, and to bring them, by Christ, to everlasting salva- 
tion, as vessels made to honor,” &c. The Westminster 
Confession further declares, that “although God knows 
whatsoever may or can come to pass, upon all supposed 
conditions, yet hath he not decreed anything because 
he foresaw it as future, as that which would come to 
pass upon such conditions.” Yet, “ neither is God the 
author of sin, nor is violence offered to the will of tho 
creatures, nor is liberty, or contingency of second causes, 
taken away, but rather established.” This doctrine is 
not peculiar to Christianity, but is to be found among the 
Stoice and other ancient sects, aud is one of the chief 
points of Mohammedanism. The controversy concern- 
ing it first made its appearance in the Christian Church 
about the beginning of the dth century. Pelagius and 
others, about this time, denied the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, and were strenuously opposed by Augustine, who 
was the first to expound and work this doctrine into a 
system. After the time of Augustine, his opinions were 
very generally adopted, and were maintained by the 
whole of the earlier Reformers. The Lutherans, however, 
afterwards abaudoned them ; and they are now generally 
known as Calvinistic doctrines, from John Calvin, of 
Geneva, who maintained them with great vigor and 
clearness, The opponents of the doctrine of predesti- 
nation among the Protestants came subsequently to 
receive the name of Remonstrants, or Arminians, from 
James Arminius, professor of theology at Leyden, in 
1602. There are two kinds of predestinarians, — the 
supralapsarians, Who maintain that God did originally 
and expressly decree the fall of Adam, in order to dise 
play his justice and mercy; and the sublapsarians, who 
maintain that God only permitted the fall of Adam; but 
the distinction is now little observed. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Jansenists were the great main- 
tuiners of the Augustinian doctrine. This is one of the 
doctrines of Christianity which is beyoud the sphere of 
our finite faculties. 

Predes'tinative, a. Predestinating; determining 
previously. 

Predes’tinator, n. One who predestinates or fore- 
ordains, — Que who holds to predestination. 

Predes’tine, v.a. To predestinate; to decree before 
hand ; to foreordain. 

Predeter’minable, a. That may be predetermined. 

Predeter’minate, a. Determined beforehand. 

Predetermination, n. Previous determination; 
purpose formed beforehand. 

(Uheol.) That concurrence of God which determines 
men in the performance of their actions, good or evil; 
called physical determination, or premotion, 

Predeter' mine, v.a. To determine beforehand; to 
settle in purpose or counsel. 

—To doom by previous decree, 

—r.n. To determine beforehand, 

Pre‘dial, a. [Sp.; from Lat. pradium, a farm.) Con- 
sisting ot lands or farms; as, predial estates.— Attached 
to Jand or farms.— Growing or issuing from land. 

Predicability,n. The quality of being predicable, 
or capable of being affirmed of something. 

Predi'cable, a. [Fr.; Lat. predicabilis.} That may 
beaftirmed of something; capable of being attributed to, 

—n. (Lang.) A term which can be affirmatively predicated 
of several others. The notions expressed by such terme, 
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are said to be formed by the faculty termed abstraction, | Preéxist/, v.a. To exist beforehand, or before some- Prejudge’, v. a. Fr. prfjuger; Lat. pre, and judica 


after the particular circumstances characterizing each 
Individual have been withdrawn from it. The prodica- 
bles are commonly said to be five: genus, species, differ- 
ence, property, and accident (which are either separable 
or inseparable> 

Predicament, u. [Fr.; Lat. predicamentum, from 
pradico.| Class or kind described by any definite 
marks; particular situation or state; — particularly, an 
unfortunate or trying position. 

=pl. (Log.) Same as CATEGORIES, q. v. 

Predicamen’tal, a. Pertaining to a predicament, 

Predicant, n. A preaching friar; a dominican. 

Pre‘dicate, v. a. (Lat. predico, pradicatus, from 
pre, and dico, to publish.) To afirm oue thing of 
another. 

—v. n. To comprise an affirmation. 

—n. (Logic.) P. is, of the two terms of a proposition, that 
which is affirmed or denied of the other. 

Predication, n. Fr.; Lat. rA, o.] Affirmation 
of something, or the act of affirming one thing of 
another. — The act of preaching, or delivering a sermon, 

Pre‘dicative, u. Expressive of affirmation. 

Pre‘dicatory, a. Positive; expressing affirmation. 

Predict, v.a. [Lat. predictus, trom præ, and dico, to 
say, to tell.] To tell beforehand, as something that is 
to happen; to foretell ; to prognosticate. 

Prediction, n. [Fr.; Lat. predictin.] A previous 
declaration of future events; prophecy; prognostication. 

Predic'tive, a. [Lat. predictivus.| Foretelliug; 
prophetic, 

Prediet'ively, adr. In the manner of a prediction. 

Predict/or, n. A foreteller; one who prophesies. 

Predigestion, (-di-jest'yun,) n. Digestion too soon 
performed. 

Predilect’, v.a. To choose or elect previously. 

Predilec'tion, n. [Fr.; Lut. pra, and dilectio, from 
diligo, dilectus, to choose apart.) A prepossession of 
mind in favor of some person or thing. 

Prediscov’er, v.a. To discover previonsly. 

Prediscov’ery, n. A discovery made beforehand. 

Predispo' nent, Predis’posing, u. That pre- 
disposes. 

Predisponent causes, (Med.,) are those which render the 
body liable to disease. — Dunglison. 

—n. That which predisposes. 

Predispose’,v.a. To dispose or incline beforehand; 
to give a previous disposition to.—To fit or adapt 
previously. 

Predisposi‘tion, n. The state of being predisposed ; 
previous inclination or propensity to anything. — Pre- 
vious fitness or adaptation to any change, impression, or 
purpose. 

Predominance, Predom’‘inancy, n. State of 
being predominant; prevalence over others; superiority 
in strength, power, influence, or authority; ascendency. | 

Predominant, a. Having superiority in strength, | 
influence, or authority; prevalent ; superior. 

Predom'inantly, adv. With superior strength, 
power, or influence. 

Predom inate, v.n. ¶ Lat. præ, before, and dominari, 
du minatus, to rule.) To surpass in strength, influence, 
or authority; to be superior; to have controlling in- 
fluence. 

Dv. a, To rule over; to govern. 

Predomina‘tion, n. [Fr.; Sp. predominacion; it. 
predominio] Predominance. 

Predoom,, v.a. To doom beforehand. 

Predor’sal, a. [Lat. præ, before, and dorsum, the 
back.] (Anal.) In front of the back. — Dunglison. 

Pre'dy, a (Naut.) Said of a ship, when cleared and 
ready for an engagement. 

Preéleet’, v.a. To choose by previous decision. 

Preélee’tion, n. Previous choice or election. 

Preem'inenee, n. [Fr. prééminence.| State of be- 
ing preéminent; superiority of excellence; precedence; 
priority of place; superiority of power or influence. 

Preém/‘inent, a. Fr.; Lat. preeminens, from pre, 
before, and emineo, to stand out.) Excellent above 
others; distinguished for something commendable or 
honorable, — Surpassing others in evil or bad qualities. 

Preéminently, adv. In a preéminent degree; 
with superiority or distinction above others. 

Preémploy’, v. 4. To employ previously, or before- 
mind, 

Preémption, (-m'shuw), n. (International Law.) 
The right of a nation to detain the merchandise of 
strangers passing through her territories or seas, in 
order to afford to her subjects the preference of pur- 
chase. — Bouvier. 

(Amer. Law.) The right given to settlers upon the 
public lands of the U. S. to purchase them at a limited 
price in preference to others. 

Prebmp'tion, in Ius, a post-village of Mercer 
co., abt. 155 m. N. N. W. of Springfield. 

Preémp’tive, a. Implying preemption. 

Preempt or, n. A person who practices preémption. 

Preen, u. [A. S. preon, n clasp: Ger. pren.) A forked 
tool with which clothiers dress cloth. 

—v. a. To clean, as do the birds which nse their beak as 
a preen for dressing and oiling their fenthers. 

Preéngage’, v. a. To engage by previous contract; | 
to engage or attach by previous inflnence. | 

Pretngage’ment.n. Prior engagement, as by stip- 
ulation or promise: any previous attachment binding 
the will or affections, 

Preéreet’. r.a. To erect beforehand. 

Preéstab'lish, r.a. To establish beforehand. 

Preéstab'lishment, n. Settlement beforehand. 

Preéxamina‘tion, n. Previous examination. 

Preéxam ‘ine v.a. To examine previously. 


thing else. 

Preexist/enee, n. Existence previous to something 
else. 

(hil) The existence of the human soul, in some 
former condition, before it became coumected with the 
body, See TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 

Preexistlent, a. Existing belurehand; preceding in 
existence. 

Preexpecta‘tion, n. Previous expectation. 

Preez, (preeds,) n townof Prussia, prov. of Schleswig- 
Holstein, 5 m. S.S. E. of Kiel; pop. 5,000. 

Pref'ace, n. [Fr.; Lat. prafute, trom pre, before, and 
Jari, fatus, to speak.) (Lit.) An introduction, or series 
of preliminary remarks, prefixed tu a work or treatise, 
intended to inform the reader of the manner, design, or, 
in general, of whatever is necessary tu the understand- 
ing of its plan and peculiarities, 

—v. a. To introduce by preface or preliminary remarks. 
— To face; to cover; — used humorously, 

—v. n. To say something introductory. 

Pre'facer, n. One who writes a preface, 

Pre'fatory, a. Pertaining to a preface; 
of a book, essay, or discourse. 

Prefect, n. (Fr. préfet; Lat. prafectus.] (Antiq.) 
See PRÆFECTUS. 

(French Administration.) An important political 
functionary who superintends a department of the 
kingdom, and bas the actual direction of the police es- 
tablishment within that department, together with ex- 
tensive powers of municipal regulation, The arrondis- 
sements, or districts into which the departments are 
subdivided, are under sous-préfets appointed by theu. 
The power of the prefect is considerably controlled by 
the council of the prefecture, which acts in some meas- 
ure as a court of appeal from the decisions of the prefect. 

Prefecture, (pre/-ek-tar,) n. The jurisdiction of a 
prefect. 

Prefer’, v.a. [Fr. 
and fero, to bear.} 
honor or esteem above nnoth 
mote, as to an oflice or digni to raise; to exalt.—To 
offer; to present ;—said especially of a prayer or request. 

Pref’erable, a. [Fr.] Worthy to be preferred or 
chosen before something else; more eligible; more de- 
sirable, 

Pref craplenesy, n. Quality or state of being pref- 
erable, 

Pref’erably, adv. In preference; in such a manner 
as to prefer one to another. 

Pref’erence, n. [Fr.] Act of preferring one thing 
before another; estimation of one thing above another; 
choice. — State of being preferred.—The person or 
thing preferred. 

Preferen’tial, a. Implying preference. 

Prefer ment, n. Advancement to a higher office, 
dignity, or station; superior place or otlice. — Prefer- 
ence; act of preferring. (x.) 

Prefer’rer, n. One who prefers. 

Prefigura’tion, n. Act of prefiguring, or the state 
of being prefigured; antecedent representation Ly sim- 
ilitude. 

Prefig/urative, a. Prefiguring. 

Pretizg’ure, v.a. [From Lat. pre, before, and figuro, 
Jiguratus, from figura, shape, figure.) To exhibit by 
antecedent representation, or by types and similitude, 

Pretig’urement, n. Act of prefiguring; prefigura- 
tion. 

Prefix’, v.a. [Lat. prefigo, prefizus, from pre, and 
figo, to fix.] To tix or put belore, or at the beginning 
of another thing. 

—n. A letter, sylluble, or word, put to the beginning of 
a word, usually to vary its signification, 

Preiix ion, (-yun,) n. Act of prefixing. 

Preful’gency, n. [Lat. pre fulgens, from præ, before, 
and fulyere, to sline.) Superior effulgency or bright- 
ness. 


introductory 


référer; Lat. prefero, from pre, 
To regard more than another; to 
.— To advance or pro- 


Pre'gel, a river of E. Prussia, formed by the junction | 


of the Angerap and Pissa, and atter a W. course of 120 
m., it joins the Frische Haf, below Konigsberg. It is 
navigable 45 m. 

Preg’nable, a. Fr. prenable, from prendre, to take: 
Lat. prendere, prehendere.| Capable of being taken by 
force. (R.) 

Preg’naney, n. State of being pregnant or with 
child. — Fertility; fruitfulness; inventive power. 

Preg’nant, 4. [Lat. pregnans.) Being with young, 
as a female. — Fruitful; fertile; full of consequence. 

Preg'nantly, adv. Fruitiully; in a pregnant man- 
ner. 

Pregus'tant, a. [Lat. prægustan.] Tasting before- 
hand. (R.) 

Pregusta'tion, n. 
nuother. 

Prehen’'sible, a. [From Lat. prehendere, to take.] 
Capable of being seized, 

Prehen’sile, a. Lat. prehendo, prehensus, to lay 
hold of.] Fitted for seizing or laying hold; as, the pre- 
hensile tails of some monkeys. 

Prehen’sion, u. [Fr.; Lat. prehensio.) A taking 
hold of; a seizing, as with the hand or other limb. 

Prehen’sory, a. Adapted to take hold or seize. 

Prehistor‘ic, a. Preceding history; anterior to his- 
torical times. 

Prehnite, (pren’ile,) n. (Min.) A hydrous silicate 
of alumina. 

Preindispose’, v. a. To render indisposed pra- 
vionsly. 

Preinstruct’, v. % To instruct beforehand. 

Preintima tion, n. Previous suggestion or inti- 


mation. 
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Foretaste ; act of tasting before 


to judge.) To judge in a cause before it is heard, or be- 
fore the arguments and facts in the case ure fully known; 
15 hence, sometimes, to condemn beforehand or uu- 
tenrd. 

Prejudg’ment, n. Judgment in a case without a 
bearing or full examination, 

“The committee of council hath prejudged the whole case by 
calling the united sense of both houses of Parilament ‘a universal 
clamor.’ ”— Swift 

Preju dicate, t.a. [Lat. præ, and judico, judicatus.) 
To determine beforehand to disadvantage 

v. u. To form a judgment without due examination of 
the facts and arguments in the case. 

—a. Formed before examination. — Prejudiced ; prepos- 
sessed by opinions, 

Preju dicately, adv. In a prejudiced manner. 

Prejudica‘tion, n. Act of prejudging, or of judging 
without due examination of facts and evidence. 

Prejudica'tive,ca. Prejudging ; forming a judgment 
without due examination. 

Prejudice. n. [Fr.; Lat. prejudicium, from pra, be 
fore, and judicium, judgment.) An opinion or decision 
of mind formed without d xamination of the facts or 
arguments which are necessary to a just aud impartial 
deterinivuation ; prepossessivn ; bias, — Injury or wrong 
of any kiud. 

—v.a. To prepossess with unexamined opinions; to bias 
the mind of by hasty or incorrect notions, and give it an 
uureasonable vent to one siile or the other of a cause. — 
To obstruct or injure by prejudices, or by undue pre- 
vious bias of the mind; to hurt; to damage; to dimin- 
ish ; to impair. 

Prejudicial, (-dish’al,) a. [Lat. prajudicialis.) Hurt- 
ful; mischievous; injurious: tending to obstruct or im- 


pe detrimental ; disadvantageous, 

Prejudi'cially, adr. Horttully; injuriously. 

Prej udicialmess, n. The state of being prejudi- 
cial ; mischievousness. 

Preknowledge, (-nol’¢j,) n. Previous knowledge. 

Prelacy, n. The dignity or office of a prelate. — The 
order of bishops; bishops taken collectively. 

Prelate, n. Fr. prélat, from Lat praæfero, prelatus, 
from præ, before, and fero, Jerre, to Lear, to conduct.) 
A clergyman of superior order having authority over 
the lower clergy, as au archbishop, bishop, &c.; a digni- 
tary of the church, 

Prelateship, n. The office of a prelate, 

Prelatess,n. A female prelate. 

Prelatiic, Prelatical, a. Relating to prelates, or 


pPrelacy. 


| Prelatically, adv. With reference to prelates. 

Prelatist, n. An advocate for prelacy, or the govern- 
ment of the church by bishops; a high-churchman, 

Prel'atize, r.a. To bring under the influence of prelacy. 

—v.n. To encourage prelucy; to perform the functions 
of a prelate. 

Prelature, Prel’atureship, n. The state or 
dignity of a prelate, 

Prelect,, v.a. [lat. prelegere, from pre, and legere, 
to read.) To read publicly, as a public discourse or lec- 
ture. (R.) 

Prelec'tion, n. [Lat. prælectin.] A lecture or die- 
course read in public, or to a select company 

| Prelee tor. n. A reader of discourses ; a lecturer, 

Preliba'tion, n. [Lat. prefibatio, trom pre, and 
libare, to taste.] A tasting beforehaud. — Effusion pre- 
vions to tasting. 

Prelimlinarily, adr. Introductorily; previously. 

Prelim'inary, a. Fr. preliminaire; Lat. præ, and 
limen, limenis, a threshold.) That precedes the main 
discourse or business; introductory ; preparatory ; pre- 
vious. 

—n. That which precedes the main discourse, work, de- 
sign, or business: something previous or preparatory ; 
introduction; pretace ; prelude. 

Prelim'it. v.a. To limit beforehand. 

Prelude’, v. a. [Fr. pré/uder, trom Lat. pre, and ludo, 
to play.] To introduce with a previous performauce.— 
To precede, as an introductory piece. 

—v.n. To serve as an introduction to. 

—n. A short strain of music, or irregular air, played by 
a musician before be begins the piece to be played, or 
before a full concert; something introductory; a pref- 
ace; introduction. — Something which indicatesa future 
event; a forerunner; harbinger, 

Prelud'er. n. One who plays a prelude, or introduces 
by a previous irregular piece of music, 

Prelud'ial, 4. Relating toa prelude; introductory. 

Prelum bar. a. [rom Lat. præ, before, and lumbus, 
the loin.] (Anat) Placed before the loins.—Dunglison. 

Prelu'sive. d. Previous; introductory ; indicating 
that something of a like kind is to follow, 

Prelu ‘sively, Prelu'sorily, adv. 
introductorily. 

Prelu’sory, a. 


Previously ; 


Prelusive; introductory. 

Premature’, a. [Fr.; Lat. premuturus, from pre, 
and miturus, ripe.) Mature or ripe before the natural 
or proper time. — Happening, arriving, perfori 
adopted before the proper time. — Arriving or rec 
without due authentication or evidence, as a report or 
account, 

Premature’ly.adv. Too soon; too carly; before the 
proper time. —Without due evidence or authentication. 

Premature’ness, Prematur'ity. n. State of 
being premature; ripeness before the natural or proper 

oo great haste; unseasonable earliness. 

Premed itate, v.a. [Fr. prémcditer; Lat. premod- 
itor, from pre, and meditor, to meditate] To think on 
and revelve in the mind beforehand; to contrive and 
design previously, 


PREO 


Premed itate, v.n. To think, consider, or revolve in! Preor'dinance, n. 
| Preordina’tion, n. 


the mind beforehand; to deliberate, 

Premed'itately. adv. With previous meditation or 
deliberation. 

Premedita‘tion, u. Act of meditating beforehand; 
previous deliberation. — Previous contrivance or design 
formed, 

Premier, a. (Fr., from Lat. primus.) First; chief; 
rincipal. 

P (Her.) The most ancient, when applied to any peer 
of any degree by creating. — Crabb. 

—n. The first minister of state; the prime-minister. 

Premise’, v.a. [Lat. præemitto, from pre, and mitto, 
to send.| To speak or write before, or as introductory 
to the main subject; to offer previously, as something 
to explain or nid in understanding what follows; to lay 
down, as premises, or first propositions, on which rest 
thesulsequent reasonings. — To use or apply previously. 

Dv. u. To state antecedent propositions. 

Premise, n.: pl. Premises. [Lat. premissum, from 
præ, and mitto, to send.) A proposition antecedently 
supposed or proved. 

(Logic.) The first two propositions in a syllogism, 
from which the inference or conclusion is drawn. 

—pl. (Law.) In equity pleading, the stating part of a 

Lill, containing a narrative of the facts and circum- 
stances of the facts of the plaintiff's case, und the 
wrongs of which he complains, and the names of the 
persons by whom done and against whom he seeks re- 
dress. — Bouvier. 

Premium. n. [Lat. premium, from præ, and emo, to 
take.) A reward or recompense; a prize to be won by 
competition; the recompense or prize offered for a spe- 
cific discovery, or for success in an enterprise. — Some- 
thing offered or given to invite a loun or bargain. 

(/usurance.) The consilieration for a contract of in- 
surance. A policy of insurance always expresses the 
consideration, called the premium, which is a certain 
amount or a certain rate npon the value at risk, paid 
wholly in eash, or partly so and partly by promissory 
note or otherwise. — In life-insurance, the premium is 
usually payable periodically; and the continuance of 
the risk is usually made to depend upon the due pay- 
ment of the premium. — Bourier. 

Premoniish, v.a. [Lat., from præ, and monen, to ad- 
monish.] To warn or admonish beforehand; to fore- 
warn, 

Premon'ishment, n. Previous information. 

Premonition, ( pre-mo-nish'un,) n. Previous warn- 
inu, notice, or information. 

Premon'itor, n. A person or thing that gives pre- 
monition. 

Premonito’rily, adv. By way of premonition. 

P remon’'itory,a. Giving previous warning or notice. 

Premon'strate, v.a. [Lat. prenmstrare, from pra, 
from, and monstrare, to show.] To show beforehand. (R.) 

Premonstraten‘sians, n. pl. [Fr. Prémontrés.| 
( Eech Hist.) A religions order of regular canons in- 
stituted in 1120 by 8t. Norbert (whence they are also 
called Norbertines), at Prémontré ( Premonstratum), in 

Picardy, which is said to have derived its name from be- 


ing pointed out by the Virgin. The canons of this order 
followed the rule of St. Austin, and were sometimes 


called White Canona, from the color of their habits. 
Premorse“, a. 
(Bot. and Zoi.) 
apex, as if bitten off. 
Premosn'ie, a. Previons to the time of Moses. 
Premo'tion, n. [Fr. prémotion.] Previous motion. 


Premuni're. n. (Eng.Law.) The offence of introducing 


foreign authority into the kingdom. 
PWremunition,2. An anticipation of objection. 
Premu'nitor . a. Relating to a premunire. 
Pren der. n. 


not in prender.” 


Wrenomina'tion, n. The privilege of being named 


first. 
Prenote'., v.a. To designate or mark beforehand. 


BPreno'tion, n. [Lat. prenotio, from præ, before, and 


nascere, to know.] Foreknowledge; prescience. 


Wren tice, in //linois, u post- village of Morgan co., abt. 


12 m. N É. of Jacksonville. 
Wren 'tiss, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot co. 
pop. abt 300. 


Prenzlau. (prens'lou,)a town of Prussia, province of 
Brandenberg, on the Ucker, 70 m. N. N. E. of Potsdam. 


Manuf. Linens, woollens, and tobacco. Zop. 13,000. 
Preobtain'. r.a. To obtain previously. 
Wreoe'cupancy, n. 

sion before others. 


Wreoe'cupate, v. a. [From Lat. pra, before, and 


occupare, to occupy.) To anticipate. — To prepossess 
to fill with prejudices, 
Wreoecupa tion, n. 


ipation: prepossession. — Anticipstion of objections. 
Wreoe'cupy, v.a. 


Preom'inate. v. 4. [Lat. pre, and ominare, to fore 


bode.) To prognosticate; to show by omens any future 


event. 
Wreo 
(Bot. 
Wreopin‘ton, n. 
possession. (R.) 
Breop'tion, n. Previous choice. 
Wreordain’, v. a. 
to predetermine. 


r'emlnma. n. [Lat. præ, and operculum, cover. 
The forelid or operculum of a moss. — Smart. 
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From Lat. pre, and mordere, to bite.) 
erminating in an irregular truncate 


Fr. prendre, from Lat. prehendere, to 
take.) (Law.) The right of taking a thing before it is 
offered ;—hence the phrase of law, “ it lies in render, but 


Act or right of taking posses- 


Act of preoccupying, or of tak- 
ing possession before another; prior occupation; antic- 


Fr. préoccuper ; Lat. prie, and oc- 
cupo, to occupy.) To take possession before another. — 
To prepossess; to occupy by anticipation or prejudices, 


Opinion formed beforehand; pre- 


To ordaiu or appoint beforehand ; 


PREP 


Antecedent decree ; first decree. 

Act of preordaming, 

Prepar'able, a. That may be prepared. 

Prepara'‘tion, n. [Fr.: Lat. preparutio.) Act or 
operation of preparing or fitting for a particular pur- 
Pose, use, service, or condition; previous measures of 
adaptation, — That which is prepared, m or com- 
pounded for a particular purpose, — State of being pre- 
pared or in readiness. 

(Anat.) Any part of a body preserved for the use of 
the anutomist. 

(Med.) Auy medical substance that has to be em- 
ployed for any purpose. — Dunglison. 

(Mus.) The previous adjustment of two notes by 
whose introduction a note which is to become a discord 
is heard in the preceding harmony. 

Prepar’ative,a. Tending to prepare or make ready; 
having the power of preparing, qualifying, or fitting for 
anything; preparatory, 

—n. That which has the power of preparing or previ- 
ously fitting fora purpose; that which prepares, — That 
which is done to prevent evil or secure some good; prep- 
aration, as for a journey. 

Prepar'atively, adv. By way of preparation. 

Prepar’ator, n. One who prepares. (h.) 

Prepar‘atory, a Preparing the way for anything 
by previous measures of adaptation; antecedent and 
adapted to what follows; introductory. 

Prepare’, v.a. [Fr. préparer; Lat. preparare, from 
pre, before, and paro, to set in order] To cause to be 
fit or apt fov any particular purpose; to render suitable 
for any particular purpose, eud, use, service, or state, by | 


| 


| Prepos'tero 


Pre 
Pre puce, n. 
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posterus, coming after.] Reversed; inverted in order; 
distorted; having that first which ought to be last. 


—Contrary to nature or reason; wrong; absurd. 
Prepos'te 


In a wrong or iuverted 


order; absurd 


ess, n. State or quality of being 
preposterous; wrong order or method; absurdity; in- 
consistency with nature or reason. 
provide’ To provide beforehand, 
t. preputium.) (Aunat.) 
integument in males Kuown as the foreskin. 


The loose 


Preputial, (-pu'shal,) a. Relating to the prepuce er 


foreskin, 


Pre-Raphaelism, n. An English school of painting, 


which has in recent years sprung into existence, an 
has been thus named, in accordance with an erroneous 
idea, that its earliest members were mainly anxious to 
imitate the mannerisms of the artists who painted be- 
fore the time of Raphael. The fact was, that they imi- 
tated no pictures, and painted from nature only, but 
accepted the title of Pre- Raphaelites because it was their 
object to oppose that system in art which had grown ap 
since the time of Raphael; one of the main character- 
istics of which was the pursnit of beauty at the expense 
of truth: while another was a servile obedience to 
traditional conventionalism. 

Prereg’nant,n. The reigning predecessor. 

Preremote’, a. Remote with respect to the ante- 
cedent order of time. — Worcester. 

Prerequire’,v. . To demand previously. 

Prerequisite, (-rek’wi-zt,) a. Something previously 
necessary. 


any means whatever. — To procure as suitable; to -n. A thing previously required, or necessary. 


equip; to provide. | 

—v.n. To make all things ready; to put things in suit- 
able order.— To make one's self ready; to take the 
necessary previous measures. 

Preparedly, adc. With suitable previous measures. 

Prepar’edness, n. State of being prepared, or in 
readiness. 

Prepar'er. n. 
ready, or suitable, | 

Prepay’, v. a. To pay in advance or beforehand, as 
the postage of a letter. 

Prepay ment, n. Payment in advance, as of postage. 

Prepense’, a. [Lat. præpensus, from præ, and pendo, 
to weigh.) Preconceived ; premeditated; aforethought. | 

Prepense’'ly, udv. Premeditatedly ; in a preconceived | 
manner, 

Prepol'lence, Prepol'lency, n. State or quality 
of being prepollent. 

Prepol'lent, a. [Lat. prapollens, from pre, before, 
and pollere, to be strong.| Very powerful; having su- 
perior gravity or power; prevailing. 

Prepon’‘derance, Prepon deraney. n. The 
state or quality of being preponderant; superiority, 
force, or power. 

(Gun.) The excess of weight of the portion of a gun 
in rear of the trunuions over the part in front. 

Prepon’derant, a. Outweighing. 

Prepou‘derantly, adv. In a preponderant manner. 

Prepon’derate, v.n. [Lat. præpondero.] To exceed 
in weight. — To exceed in influence or power analogous 
to weight; to incline to one side. 

v. d. Tvoutweigh; to overpower by weight. — To over- 
power by stronger influence. 

Prepon‘deratingly, adv. Preponderantly. 

Prepondera'tion, n. The act or state of outweigh- 
ing anything. 

Preposi'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. præ, before, and pono, to 
place.] (Gram.) A word usually put before another to 
express some relation or quality, action or motion, to 
or from the thing specified. © The river runs fo the sea. 
The glass stands on the table. The dog lies under the 
table. He runs round me. She runs from me. The house 
by the wood. The house in the wood.” In all the in- 
stances just given, the relation is of one kind — that of 
place or direction. And this was the original significa- 
tion of all prepositions. They gradually, however, came 
to express other relations. Thus: “That depends on 
you. Subjects are under thesovereign. She got round 

her father. Vice springs from idleness. Wood is 
consumed by fire. Your enemy is in your power.” 
The transition from the palpable, physical relation to 
the more abstruse, mental relation, is, in most cases, 
obvious. A preposition is distinguished from an adverb 
by its always requiring an object (a noun or pronoun) 
after it. In the sentence, “ He runs about,” about is an 
adverb describing the mode of running; in“ He runs 


One who, or that which fits, makes 


abaut the house,’ it is a preposition referring to the 


direction of the running to a particular object. 
Preposi'tional, a. 

to preceding position, 
Prepos'iti ve. a. Pnt before, or prefixed. 
n. A word or particle put before another word. 
Pre 

overlook the rest, 


; 


Prepossess’, v. a. 


~| bias or prejudice, 
power to secure the possession of favor, esteem, or love. 

Prepossess’ingly, a/v. In a prepossessing manner. 

Prepossession, (-pos-sesh'un,) n. 


-J 


Pertaining to a preposition, or 


'itor, n. A scholar appointed by the master to 
Prepos'iture, n. [Lat. prepositura.) A provostship. 
To preoccupy, as land or ground; 
to take previous possession of. — To preoccupy the mind 
or heart of, so as to preclude other things; — Lence, to 


Prepossess'ing,a. Tending to invite favor; having 


Preocenpation ;| 


previous possession. — The effect of previons impressions | 


Preresolve’, v.a. and v. u. To resolve beforehand. 
Prerog’ative, n. Fr.; Lat. prarogativus, from pre, 
and rogo, to ask.] A prior claim or title; an exclusive 
or peculiar privilege or right 
(Civil Law.) The privilege, preéminence, or advan- 
tage which a person has over another; thus. a person 
vested with an office is entitled to all the rights, priv- 
ileges, prerogatives, &e., which belong to it, 
—a. Having peculiar privileges or rights. 
Prerog’atively, adr. By exclusive privilege. 
Pre'sage, n. [Fr ; Lat. prasugium, trom præsagio, 
from pre, and sugin, to perceive keenly or quickly.} 
Something which foreshows a future event; a present 
fact indicating something to come, 
r. d. To torebode; to hetoken; to indicate, as by some 
present fact, w s to follow or come to puss.— To foree 
tell; to predict; to prophesy. 
n. To form or utter a prediction. (n.) 
Presage’ful, a. Full of presages. 
Presage’ment, n. Forebodement ; ſoretoken. (u.) 
Prediction; that which is foretold 
Pre'sager, n. One who fortells or presnges. 
Pres'burg. a town of Hungary, cap. of the co. of Pres- 
burg, on the Danube, 34 in. E. S. E. of Vienna. It was 
formerly cap. of Hungary, and the emperors of Austria 
still receive the crown of Hungary here, The principal 
public buildings are the hall of the Diet, the town-hall, 
and the cathedral. Manuf. Silks, woollens, tobacco, 
leather, rosoglio, and nitre. Pop. (1880) 48, 284. 
|Pres’byope, Pres’byte, n. (Med.) One who is 
long-sighted or affected by presbyopia, — Dunglison, 
Presbyo’pia, Presby opy. n. [Gr. presbus, ob 
and ops, opos, the eye.) (Oplics.) An imperfection o 
vision commonly attendant upon the more advanced 
periods of life, in which near objects are seen less dis- 
tinctly than those at a distance. It is usually caused 
by a change in the consistence of the crystalline lens, 
affected as age advances; changes also by flattening of 
either the lens or the cornea may produce this state of 
vision, The change in consistence by induration of the 
lens interferes with the action of those inuscles which 
compress it in health in order to adapt it to varying 
distances. Convex glasses must be used to remedy the 
defect. It often happens that one exe is more uffected 
than the other, and in this case glasses of different foci 
should be used. 
Presbyop'ie, n. Affected with presbyopia. 
|Pres’byter,n. [Gr. presbyteros, from presbys, an old 
mar (Eccl. Hist.) One of an order of ministers in 
the Christian Charch, frequently mentioned in the New 
Testament as having the spiritual care of distinct con- 
gregations, and exercising a general superintendence 
over the concerns of the church. — An elder ; a member 
of a presbytery. 
Presbyt'eral, a. Relating to a presbyter or presby- 
tery; presby terial. 
Presbyt'erate, n. [Lat. presbyteratus] The office 
or station of a presbyter. 
Pres'byteress, n. A female presbyter. 
Presby terial. a. Presbyterian, 
Presbyterian, a. Pertaining to a presbyter, or to 
ecclesiastical government by presbyters. — Consisting 
of presbyters. 

Presbyterian Church. Properly speaking, that division 
of the Church militant which, in its polity, holds to the 
equality of all ministers or “ presbyters,” aud rejects all 
prelates, under the authority of a govt. constituted like 
that of the U. States; and, in doctrine, holds to the theo- 
loyical system known as Reformed, Cul vinistic, or Augus- 
tinian. Presbyterianism thus opposes the polity which 
(as in the Roman Catholic, Methodist Episcopal, and Prot- 
estant Episcopal Churches) makes three orders in the 
ministry, and also that which, as in the case of the Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, and Unitarians, allows no 


| 


Cc 


on the mind or heart, in favor of or against any person 
or thing. 
Prepossess’or, n. One that prepossesses, 
Prepos'terous, a. [Lat. preposterus, from pre, and 
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higher authority over any church society than its own 
members and officers; while on doctrinal points it is 
arrayed against the Arminian school of theology. The 
name is derived from the Greek word presbhuteros, an 
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elder, which expresses the system of church-govern- 
ment by presbyteries or associations of teaching and 
quling elders, The presbytery, or association of minis- 
ters and elders) is the leading judiciary, The whole care 
of the flock is committed to (raching elders and rul- 
ing elders. The two classes of the elders are of equal 
authority in all ecclesiastical bodies, A series of judi- 
cativns rising one above another secures to each church 
the watch and care of its appropriate judicutorics, and 
to the whole body an efficient system of review and 
control. Though there may be much diversity in the 
names of the several judicatories, as well as in the mi- 
nuter details of arrangement, yet any church embodying 
the above principles is strictly a Presbyterian church. 
Presbyterians believe that the representative system of 
church-government, in opposition to that which is con- 
ducted by the entire ecclesiastical population, has its 

erm in the Old Testament, inastnuch as the children of 
srael had “wise and able men” set over them who were 
styled elders. This was known to have been a distinc- 
tive feature of the synagogue system up to the time of 
the Saviour's advent. The first converts to Chris- 
tinnity being all Jews, it was natural for them to adopt 
the sume representative system. We accordingly read 
in the New Testament of “elders being ordained in 
every church.” — The Church of Scotland, which was 
the mother church of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, may be said to have had its remote 
ovigin in the first introduction of the principles of the 
Reformation into that conntry about 1627, When 
Charles I., with a view of assimilating the two churches 


of England and Scotland, determined to introduce a 
liturgy which, in Scotland, had been disused since the 
Reformation, together with a set of canons abolishing 
the control over ecclesiastical measures which had been 
conceded to the inferior church judicatorics, he was 
met with a prompt opposition by the people. The dis- 
satisfied entered into a combination, binding themselves 
by the well-known “Solemn League and Covenant” to 
exterminate prelacy,and lent their full influence to the 
carrying out of those measures which resulted in the death 
of Charles and the establishment of the Commonwealth, 
Upon the restoration of Charles, the Episcopacy was reés- 
tablished in Scotland; but the Presbyterians still resu- 
lutely adhered to their principles, and upon the abdication 
of James II. they confidently anticipated the triumph of 
their canse. Though William III. was bent on presery- 
ing the same form of ecclesiastical government both in 
England and Scotland, the Bishops refused to transfer 
their allegiance to him; and by this means the way was 
opened for that establishment of Presbytery which had 
been urged upon him by some of his most zealous ad- 
herents, and which was ratified by an act of Parliament 
in 1690. Scotland and England having been separate 
kingdoms at the time of the Reformation, a difference 
of circumstances in the two countries ultimately led to 
different religious establishments. When the treaty of 
union was formed in 1707, it was agreed by both king- 
doms that Episcopacy should continue in England, and 
that Presbyterianism should be the only religious sys- 
tem recognized by the state in Scotland. The only Con- 
fession of Faith legally established before the revolution 
of 1688 is that which is attributed to John Knox. It 
consists of 25 articles, and was the Confession as well of 
the Episcopal as of the Presbyterian Church, though 
the Covenanters during the Commonwealth adopted the 
Westminster Confession. At the Revolution, the Co 

fession was received as the standard of the national faith; 
and it was ordained by the same act of Parliament 
which settled Presbyterian church-government in Scot- 
land,“ that no person be admitted or continued hereafter 
to be a minister or preacher within this Church unless 
he subscribe the (that is, the Westminster) Confession 
of Faith, declaring the same to be the confession of his 
faith.” — In the year 1684, Francis Makemie, a Presby- 
terian clergyman, who came to this country from Ire- 
Jand, organized a church at Snow Hill, Maryland, From 
this beginning has sprung a religious denomination 
which at the present day is divided into about a dozen 
branches, each with a inct and independent organ- 
ization, including in their ranks 7,524 clergymen, and a 
membership, according to the latest statistics, of 925,716, 
At various times, divisions occurred in the denomina- 
tion, the most important of them being that which sep- 
arated the largest branch of the Church into what have 
heretofore been generally termed the “Old School” and 
the “ New- School” sections. — The first and largest 
churches were established in Pennsylvaniaand Maryland, 
2 colonies distinguished from the earlicst times for their 
just notions of religious liberty. The Puritan element 
early fuund its way into the body from New England. 
In New England itself, some of the early settlers were 
Presbyterians. — On the banks of Elizabeth River, in 
Virginia, and on the eastern shore of Maryland, the 
earliest Presbyterian churches were gathered. The 
earliest representative of the denomination of whom we 
have any ‘trace was Matthew Hill, one of the English 
Nonconformists of 1662, who, in 1669, located in Charles 
county, Maryland, where he labored for a time with en- 
couraging prospecte of success, Josiah Mackie must 
soon after have commenced his Jabors in Eastern Vir- 
gi. ia; and with no long interval, the man who has with 
more reason been denominated the founder of the Pres- 
byterian Church in this country — Francis Makemie — 
found a call for his labors in Maryland.—The carly 
growth of the Church was rapid. Immigrants trom va- 
rions quarters. but very largely from Ireland, added to 
its numbers. In about ten years the 0 8 presbytery 
had grown to the dimensions of a synod, with three 
presbyteries. For ten years more, its prosperity, under 
al) the difficulties with which it was force to struggle, 
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continued uninterrupted, The first synod was organized 
in 1716; and in 1727 the Synod passed the celebrated 
Adopting Act, which act cousisted of a public authori. 
tative adoption of the Westunuster Confession and Cati 
ecbisms, and made it imperative that not only every can- 
didate, Unt every actual minister should, by sabseription 
or otherwise, in the presence of the presbytery, ack nowl- 
edge these tnstruments respectively as their contession of 
faith. In 1741 occurred the division of the Synod. Va- 
rious causes contributed to it. The wave of revival, in 
connection with the labors of Gilbert ‘Tennent and the 
celebrated Whitfield, swept over the land, carrying 
with it in many cases confusion and disorganization. 
Two parties were formed, the * New Side,” represented 
by the more ardent revivalists, and the = Old Side,” rep- 
resented by those who regarded it as largely an out- 
burst of fanaticism. ‘The last, by the necessity of their 
position, were the advocates and champions of order. 
They denounced itinerants intruding uninvited into 
their congregations; and when the “New Lights” con- 
temued their opposition, they invoked a stricter appli- 
cation of synodical discipline, and a more rigid explica- 
tion of the Adopting Act, while they attempted to throw 
upon the other party the odium of violating their stip- 
ulated obligation tu conform to the standards. The evil 
at last provoked a protest, which divided the Synod, and 
led tu the organization, four years later, of the Synod 
of New York. The latter increased rapidly, while the 
“Old Side” Synod of Philadelphia could barely make 
good the number lost by removal or death. But in 
1758, the old issues being Obsolete, and the old antag- 
onisms having died out, the reunion was effected. The 
progress of the Church was seriously interrupted by the 
Revolutionary War; and when it was brought to a 
close, years elapsed before the Church entirely recovered 
from its effects. The government was reorganized in 
1785. The 16 presbyteries were distributed among 4 
synods, into which the old synod was divided, and the 
General Assembly, with paramount jurisdiction over all, 
was established, the new system being perfected about 
the same time that the political system of the country 
was reorganized by the ratification of the Federal Con- 
stitution. The task of reorganization was completed in 
1758, at which date the denomination embraced 154 
ministers and 435 churches; and in 1759 the first Gen- 
eral Assembly met in Philadelphia. From this time for- 
ward for many years the Assembly continued almost in- 
variably to meet in this city, convening elsewhere pre- 
vious to the split in 1535 only five times, and of these 
five only once outside of Pennsylvania. Different ele- 
ments of discord arose in the Church from the begin- 
ning of this cent., which were bittering from year to year 
between the “Old” and the New Schools.“ In 1535, 
the Rev. Albert Barnes published a volume of Notes on 
the Epistle to the Remans; and some of the doctrinal 
views expressed in it were regarded as especially ob- 
jectionable by the “Old-School” party. Rev. Dr. Junkin, 
at that time the president of Lafayette College, at Eas- 
ton, Pa. charged Mr. Barnes before the presbytery with 
holding “dangerous errors, contrary to the Word of 
God and the stumiards of the Church,“ Triumphantly 
acquitted by the Presbytery, and afterwards condemned 
by the Synod, and “suspended from the exercise of all 
the functions proper to the Gospel ministry,” Mr. Barnes 
appealed to the General Assembly of 1536, which met at 
Pittsburg. when his suspension was revoked by a vote 
of 145 to 75. The “ New-School” party was exultant 
over this acquittal of Mr. Barnes, effected through the 
intluence of the moderate party, which held the balance 
of power in the General Assembly of 1886, and, taking 
sides with neither extreme, exerted it, effectively for the 
time being only, to preserve the unity of the Church in- 
tact. But. in the belief that they had secured a permu- 
nent ascendancy, the “ New: School party” were disposed 
to make their power felt. They. therefore, assumed the 
aggressive, and by their zeal brought about a reaction, 
ot which their opponents were not slow to take advan- 
tage. The Pittsburg Synod — after the transfer of the 
United Missionary Society to the American Board — 
under the conviction that the Presbyterian Church 
should, as a body, engage in the work of foreign mis- 
sions, and after a vain attempt to induce the General 
Assembly to initiate a policy with this object in view, 
had resolved itself into a missionary society, and alter 
the adjournment of the General Assembly of 1535, in 
which their friends had a majority, appeared to have 
succeeded in transferring the society to the care of the 
General Assembly, and in transforming it into a Bourd 
of Missions. But the Assembly of 1836, where the friends 
of Mr. Barnes and Dr. Beecher were in the majority, re- 
fused to ratify the arrangement which bad been made 
by the sanction of the preceding Assembly, and through 
the action of its committee. In this way, the “ New- 
school“ party succeeded in disappointing the hopes and 
exasperating the feelings of the“ Old-school,” by what 
the latter regarded as n gross violation of express stipn- 
lations and implied obligations. The pending difficulty 
was aggravated by doctrinal dissensions, the extreme 
party of the “Old-school” condemning not only the 
party in sympathy with Mr. Barnes, bnt the "Moderates ” 
— the Princeton gentlemen — who were not disposed to 
sanction the measures of either party. In short, a crisis 
had been reached when the “Moderates” could be no 
longer toler A division of the Church was dechired 
to be inevitable by some of the “Old-School men, and 
they announced their intention to effect it atoll haz: 
This separation was consummated in the General As-| 
sembly of 1535, where, after a warm contest for thee lec) 
tion of the moderator and other officers, the“ 
school” withdrew, and subsequently met in the First 
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phia. So intense was the bitterness evoked by the 
struggle which culminated in separation, that u quarter 
of n century elapsed bef the subject of a reunion was 
discussed ax anything more than visionary and imprac- 
ticable, But gradually, and almost imperceptibly, the 
way was paved for its entertainment. The revival of 
denominational geal in the Congregational Church, 
which sprung up some years Alter the separation, drew 
off much of the foreign aud discordant element which 
had brought this separation about. The supply of min- 
isters trom the theological schools whose Presbyte- 
riunism was unquestioned bec ame greatly increased, 
and eventually the “New-School” seminaries at New 
York, Auburn, and Cincinnati: and the „old. “hool ” 
seminaries at Princeton, Alleghany, aud Danville, were 
found sufficiently prosperous to fill the vacant pulpits, 
without any draft being made upon the Congregational 
seminaries at Audover and New Haven. A significant 
indication of the harmouizing spirit Which was begin- 
ning to prevail, was the fact that the churches beluug- 
ing to either branch did not hesitate to call to their min- 
istrations the students of seminaries under the control 
of the opposite branch. Under these circumstances, 
when, after the lapse of justa quarter of a century, a 
formal tender toward reconciliation was made by the 
N “hool,” it met with unexpected favor. It came 
fessor Henry B. Smith, of the Union Theolog- 
Seminary at New York, who, as moderator of the 

„W- Sci“ Assembly of 1563, the sermon which 

he preached at the opening of the succeeding Assembly, 
took for his theme Christian Union and Ecclesiastical 
Reunion, This was the first step leading to the open- 
ing of a correspondence between the two General As- 
semblies, and in 1566, when the two bodies met at the 
same time at Bt Louis, measures were taken towards 
bringing about a reunion, by the appointment of a joint- 
committee of thirty — filteen from each * School” to 
prepare and submit a basis for it, the overtures coming, 
in this instance as at the outset, from the * New-School” 
branch, From that date forward the subject was kept 
constantly before both branches of the Church, and was 
discussed eagerly and earnestly in the Presbyteries, 
Synods, and Assemblies, in pamphlets, church jouruals, 
and reviews, Finally, on the th of May, 1889, the 
Plan of Keunion presented ly the juint-committee was 
adopted by the “Old-School,” the vote standing 250 yeas 
to § nays, with 31 members absent, The same day, the 
Assembly of the * New School” adopted it by a unani- 
mous, rising vote. The Pian of Reunion, being after- 
wards submitted to the Precby teries, was adopted by all 
those of the“ New-School,” and by a great majority of 
those of the “Old-School.” The two joint Assemblies 
met on Nov. 12, and consummated the reconciliation by 
formal and solemn ceremonies. From that moment 
thenceforth the distinction of * Old-School” and“ New- 
School” ceased to exist. In 1868, the relative standing 


of the two branches was as follows: 


Old-School. | New - School. 


Home Missions 


Presbyterian church (Washington Square) of Philadel- 
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Synods ...... x: 27 24 
Presbyteries. 143 113 
Ministers 2.81 1.84 
Communicants 258.903 175.560 


| Old - School. 


Foreign Mission 
Education 
Publication 
Church Erection 
Ministerial Relie 
Freedmen,. 

_Local expenses, ete. 


14.401 
43,013 


Btatistics, 18 : Expemled for E For. Mis: $180,100. 
Theo, Sem., 13; churches, 5,153 ; communicant 
8. s. scholars, 581,600. Total expended, 88,29. 


7 2. Cumberland Presbyterians. An extraordinary re- 
vival which arose in Kentucky, in the early years ot the 
present century, led to the licensing of a large number 
of catechists and exhorters to supply the insufficiency 
of the number of regular preachers for the demands 
which were made upon them, The Cumberland Presby- 
tery was constituted in addition to the three already ex- 
isting, and proceeded to license more exhorters, and 
to ordain some without their having. in the view of the 
superior judicatures, fultiiled all the requisitions imposed 
by the laws of the Church. The discussion which took 
place on this subject led to the separation of the new 
Presbytery, and its independent organization as the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The first efforts of 
the new denomination were attended with the happiest 
results. In 1813, only three years after the founding of 
the organization, the Presbytery had so swollen in num 
bers that it was found necessary to divide it into three, 
of which was formed a Synod. The Cumberland Pres- 
byterinns now have 99 presbyteries, 24 synods, 1 general 
assembly, about 1,500 ministers, aud 130,000 communi- 
cants In government, church offices, and usages, there 
is nothing to distingnish her from the parent church, 
towards which she entertains only feelings of peace and 
Jove; never, even in the beginning, having harbored 
any other. In doctrine, however, as already stated, 

is nn essenoal dit rence. Cumberland Pres 

ns understand the Westminster Confession of Faith 
as teaching absolute and unconditional election, and 
consequently, eternal reprobation; that a part only of 
mankind are embraced in the atonement, and the other 
part unprovided for; that Christ died only for those 
whom God intended, from betore the fanandation of the 
world, tu justify and glorify; that iulants do not attaip 
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salvation; and that the Holy Spirit operates, in a suffi- 
cient degree, only on the elect — that is, those whom 


God, from all eternity, designed to save. On these points | 


they believe — 1. That neither election nor reprobation 
is absolute, but that Christians are elected in considera- 
tion of their voluntary obedience, and that the wicked 
are reprubated because of their voluntary rejection of 
Christ. 2. That Christ tasted death for every man. 3. 
That all dying in infancy are saved through Christ and 
the sanctifying agency of the Holy Spirit. 4. That the 
Holy Spirit operates on all men in such a manner that 
they might be saved: and that the reason why the in- 
fluence of the Spirit is effectual in one case and not in 
another, depends, not on the mode or extent of the 
operation, but on the disposition and conduct of the in- 
dividual moved upon. 

23. United Presbyterians,a schism in the Kirk of 
Scotland, in 1732, on a purely Scottish question, gave 
rise to the Associate Presbyterisne: who were sub- 
divided again into the “ Burghers” and “ Anti- 
Burghers,” and less thau 50 years ago were united with 
other smaller sects as United Presbyterians. “ Anti- 
Burgher” Associates coming to the U. States in 1759, 
organized the Associate Presbyterian Church here. A 

rtion of them united with a portion of the Reformed 
Fab terten Church as the “ Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church.” In about 1858 the Associate and the 
Associate Reformed Churches were mainly brought to- 
gether as one body, called The United Presbyterian 
Church in North America, Fragments of the original 
bodies ( Associnte Reformed Presbyterian Church South; 
Associate Synod of North America; Associate Reformed 
Synod of New York) still remain separate in a greater 
or less degree of prosperity. The U. P. adopt the West- 
minster Confession of Faith and Catechisms. They had 
1877, 798 churches, 77,414 members, and 4 theo. sem. 

34. Reformed Presbyterian Church, This is the proper 
ecclesiastical designation of several bodies of Presbyte- 
rians of the stricter sort in this country and other parts of 
the world. The name is intended to cover a system of 
religious principles which Reformed Presbyterians ex- 
hibit to the world in the “ Westminster Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms,” and in their own “ Declarations 
and Testimonies,” which explain the reasons of their 
remaining distinct communities, After the divisions 
that took placein Scotland among the Presbyterians, 
and especially after the Revolution settlement in 1688, 
the name “ Reformed Presbyterian” came to be confined 
to those who refused the compromises of the times, re- 
jected the Revolution settlement under King William, 
and continued to maintain the principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty for which so many martyrs had bled and 
died during the previous years. The Reformed Presby- 
terians never belonged to the Established Church, but 
carried down the line of their succession outside of her 
fellowship. In establishing themselves in the U. States 
they declared, in their “Terms of Communion,” that 
they did not bind themselves to anything peculiar to 
the churches of the British Isles, but to principles and 
duties common in all lands.” The great leading prin- 
ciple of Reformed Presbyterians is the Headship of 
Jesus Christ over the civil commonwealth, and the con- 
sequent obligation of states and nations to submit to his 
authority and take his law as the rule of their conduct. 
There are two synods of Reformed P. in each Scotland, 
Ireland, and U. S. They have missionary stations in 
India, Syria, New Zealand, Ac. The R. P of the U. 8. 
were always anti-slavery, K. P. are sometimes called 
Covenanters, from their adherence to the principles of, 
and descent from, the Old Covenanters of Scotland. 
Their total number in the U. S. is about 17.000. A 
Council of P. bodies met in Edinburgh, July, 1877, 
which adjourned to meet in Philadelphia in 1880. 
This Council was composed of 343 delegates, from 10 
countries, represeniing 20,000 churches and 49 separate 
branches of Presbyterianism, and, it was claimed, nearly 
one-third of the Protestant population of the world. 

Presbyterian,» A member of the P, Church, 

Presbyte’rianism, n. The principles and discipline 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

Presbyterianly, adv. In the manner or according 
to the principles of the Presbyterinns. 

Presbyte'riuwm. n. (Arch.) The part of a church in 
which the high altar is placed; so called because it is 
occupied exclusively by those who minister in the ser- 
vices of the altar. The name is often used in a more ex- 
tended sense to include the whole of the choir, 

pres bytersiip, n. The office or station of a pres- 

yter. 


Pres’ ytery. n. [Gr. presbuterion, a council of elders.] 
Gel 


A body of elders in the Presbyterian Church. — The 
Presbyterian religion. 
(Arch.) Same as PRESBYTERIUM, q. v. 
Presbyt’ia, n. ( Med.) Presbyopis. — Dunglison. 
Presbyt’ic, a. Presbyopic; affected by presbytia. 
Prescience, ( pre-shi-ens,) n. (I 
prescio— pre, and scio, to know.] Knowledge of events 
before they take place. 
Pre'scient, a. [Lat. presciens.] Having knowledge 
of events before they take place; foreknowing. 
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He entered Harvard College in 1811, and graduated in 
1814. While at college he had the misfortune to lose, 
by an accident, the sight of one of his eyes, wlüle the 
other became so weakened as to deter him from any 
profession or pursuit in which strong eyesight was in- 
dispensable. Kvabled by the possession of an indepen- 
dent fortune to follow the bent of his inclinations, he 
spent two years in wandering in England, France, and | 
Italy, and then returned to his native country, where 
he married and settled down to a life of literary labor, 
which was rarely interrupted. Having made himself 
master of the literature of France, Italy, aud Spain, he 
contributed as the first fruits of his careful and various 
readings some critical papers to the North American 
Review ; and at last, in 1827, selected the Reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella as the subject of a more extensive 
work. Unable from the weakness of his eyesight to 
— an historical work requiring reference to various 
panish authorities, he had recourse to a reader, whom 


he taught to pronounce Castilian with accuracy suffi- 
cient for his own ear, and with this inadequate assist- 


Fig. 2156. — WILLIAM PRESCOTT. 

ance he became acquainted with the great authorities 
on Spanish history whom it was necessary to consult 
in the prosecution of his urduous labors. In this tedi- 
ons process of collecting and digesting his materials ten 
years rolled on, but at length, in 1838, his great work 
was published, and was received with the utmost en- 
thusiusm both in England and America; while Germany, 
France, and Spain acknowledged the new historian by 
transplanting his work into their respective languages ; 
and the Spanish capital elected him a member of her 
Royal Academy of History, Stimulated by success, and 
with his skill considerably increased by practice and 
experience, P. set about the composition of The Con- 
quest of Mexico, which he pubished in 1843, and four 
paa later he gave to the world The Conquest of Peru. 

hese elaborate and charmingly written works, like 
their predecessor, were received in both hemispheres 
with immense applause. They have frequently been 
reprinted, and they bid fair to remain the standard his- 
tories of some of the most interesting and eventful 
periods of human action and enterprise. P. was chosen 
corresponding member of the French Institute: and in 
1850 he paid a short visit to Europe, where he was re- 
ceived with the highest distinction. On his return to 
America he began the composition of what he intended 
to be the atest achievement of his latter years, The 
History of Philip II. Of this work two volumes ap- 
peared in 1855, and a third in 1859; these volumes bear 
ample testimony to the undiminished genius of the au- 
thor, and the world was looking forward to the com- 
pletion of this work, and many others from the same 
brilliant pen, when he was suddenly attacked by paraly- 
sis, and p. at Preston, 1859. — P. was an elegant scholar 
and writer, a man of cheerful humor and affectionate 
character, methodical in hia habits, and persevering in 
his pursuits. He walked five miles regularly every 
day, composing as he walked, He gave one-tenth of 
his ample income in charity, and divided his time be- 
tween his winter mansion in Boston, a summer resi- 
dence at Nahant, and a farmhouse, where he spent the 
autumn. In his large library, with the light carefally 
regulated for his imperfect vision, he wrote with a sty- 
lus each day what he had composed, which was then 
copied, read over, and carefully corrected. His life, by 
George Ticknor, was published in 1864. 


Prescott, an extreme N.E. co. of prov. of Ontario; 


area, abt. 475 sq. m. Rivers. Ottawa and Nation rivers. 
Cap. L’ Original. 


esby Pres’cott, cap. of co. Grenville, Ontario. 
uat. prescientia, from | Pres'eott, in Arizona Territory, a post-village, cap. of 


Yavapai co., and the seat of the territorial government, 
abt. 500 m S. of Salt Lake City, Utah; Lat. 34° 7’ N., 
Lon. 112° 20’ W. Rich gold and silver mines are worked 
in the vicinity. 


Prescind’, v. a. Lat. præscindere.] To cut off; to ab- Preseott, in Indiana, à post-village of Shelby co., abt. 


struct; to sever. (k.) 
Presecind’ent, a. Abstracting; cutting off. (x.) 
Prescious, (yrs. a. Having foreknowledge. (n.) 


5 m. S. S. W. of Shelbyville. 


Prescott, in Massachusetts, a post- towuship of Hamp- 


shire co. 


Pres‘cot, a town and parish of England, co. of Lancas-| Prescott, in Minnesota, a post-township of Faribault 


ter, 8 m. E. N E. of Liverpool. Manuf. Cotton, sail-cloth, 
watches, and earthenware. Pop. of town 7,500. 
Pres’cott, Wiiiam HICKLING, an eminent American 


historian, B. at Salem, Mass., 1746, was the son of a die- Prescribe’, v. a. 


tinguished lawyer and statesman, and grandson of Col, 
William Prescott, an officer of the Independence War. 


co. 


Prescott, in Wisconsin, a town of Pierce co., abt. 30 


m. S. of St. Paul, 


To set or lay down authoritatively 
for direction ; to direct. 
(Med,) To direct, as a remedy. 
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—v. n. To give law; to influence arbitrarily; to dictate. 

( Med.) To write or give medical directions; to direct 
what remedies are to be used. 

(Law.) To claim a title to a thing on the ground of 
long or immemorial usage. See PRLSCRIPTION. 

Prescrib’er, n. One who prescribes. 

Pre'seript. a. [lat. prescriptus.) Directed; accu- 
rately laid down in a precept. 

—n. | Lat. prescriptum.] Direction; precept; model pre- 
scribed. — A medical order; a prescription, 

Prescriptibil ity, n. Quality of being prescriptible. 

Prescrip’tible, a. That may be prescribed for 

Prescrip'tion, x. [Lat. prescriptio.| The act of 
prescribing. or that which is prescribed ;—particulurly, a 
medical directiou of remedies for a disease, and the man- 
ner of using them; a recipe. 

(Law.) A title ncquired by use and time to incor- 
poreal hereditaments, such as a right of way or of com- 
mon, and the like. All prescription is either personal, 
as when it is in a man and his ancestors, or it is in right 
of a particular estate; which last being in a man, and 
those whose estate he hath, is called prescription in a 

estate. It presupposes u lost graut, aud can there- 
jure give a title to those things only which can pass by 
grant. In almost all the States there are express stat- 
ute provisions regulating the doctrine of prescription. 
Generally an uninterrupted possession of 20 years is re- 
quired for the acquisition of real rights. In Mussachu- 
setts, Maine, Indiana, and other States, n notification by 
the owner of the lund to the occupant, that his inten- 
tion is to contest the title, may defeut prescriptive ac- 
quisition. 

Prescrip’tive, a. Consisting in, or acqnired by pre- 
scription; immemorial use and enjoyment; pleading the 
continuance and authority of custom, 

Presence, n. [Fr. présence; Lat. presentia.] State 
of being present; the existence of a person or thing iu n 
certain place. — A beiug in company near or before the 
face of another.— Approach face to face, or nearness of 
a great personage; state of being in view of a superior; 
a number assembled before w great person; port; mien; 
air; personal appearance; demeanor; the apartment in 
which a prince shows himself to his court.— The persun 
of a superior. 

Fo her the sov'reign presence thus reply d. —Mütew. 

—Readiness at need; quickness at expedient. 

Nothing comparable to... ready presence of mind. L Estrange. 


Pres’ence-cham’ber, Pres’eNnce-Room, n. The room 
in which a great person receives company. 

Presensn'tion. n. A precedent or previous thought or 
feeling. — Worcester. 

Pres’ent, a. [Fr. présent ; Lat. præsens.) Being close 
at hand or in view; being in a certain place; — opposed 
to absent. — Being before the face or near; being in 
company. — Being now iv view or under consideration. 
— Non-existing, or being at this time; not past or 
future. — Ready at hand; quick in emergency.— Favor- 
ably attentive; not heedless; propitious. — Not absent 
of mind; not abstracted; attentive—A term used in an 
inscription on a letter, when the letter is written in the 
place where the person to whom it is addressed resides, 
(United States.) 

At present. At the present time. 

Present tense, (Gram.) A tense denoting an action 
or event as passing at the time in which it is mentioned. 
It likewise expresses a character, quality, general truth, 
or customary action, &c.; as, “He is an able man:“ 
“Vice produces misery.” Preceded by the words when, 
before, after, &c., it is sometimes used to point out the 
relative time of a future action; as,“ When he arrives 
he will hear the news.” In animated historical narra- 
tions, it is sometimes substituted for the imperfect tense, 

Worcester. 

Present. n. An offering: that which is presented or 
given; something given or offered to another gratui- 
tously a donation ; a gift; a benefaction.— The present 
time. 

Present’,v.a. [Fr. présenter; L. Lat. presento, to 
offer.] To set, place, or introduce into the presence or 
before the face of a superior. — To exhibit to view or no- 
tice.— To offer; to exhibit; to give; to offer gratu- 
iteusly for reception: to put into the hands of another 
in ceremony; to favor with x gift. —To nominate to an 
ecclesiastical benefice. — To offer openly; to proffer; to 
lay before a public body for consideration. — To point 
or direct, ag a weapon, particularly some species of fire- 


arms. 

Presentable, (pre-rent’a-bl,) a. [Fr. présentable.] 
That may be presented; that may be exhibited or rep- 
resented ; that may be offered to a church-living. 

Presentation, ( préz-¢n-ta’shiin,) n. Fr présentation.) 
Act of presenting; exhibition: representation: display. 

(Eccl. Law.) Act of offering a clergyman to the bisho; 
or ordinary for institution in a benefice; the right o 
presenting a clergyman. 

P. at court. When English subjects, or inhabitants of 
other countries, entitled to the privilege by rank and 
honor, pay a visit to Her Majesty on one of the stated 
public occasions, they are said to be presented at court. 
Ata levée the gentlemen alone appear ; but at the draw- 
ing-room, both ladies and gentlemen are presented. At 
the levées, no persona are allowed to remain in the 
throne-room after having passed Her Majesty, except 
the ministers, and the great officers of the honsehold 
upon duty. At the drawing-rooms, those who are allowed 
to remain are the ladies of the ministers, of the great 
officers of the household, and of the foreign ministers, 

P.. Feast of. (Ecl) A Roman Catholic feast ; other- 
wise called the Purification of the Blessed Virgin. See 
PUBIFICATION. 
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Present’ative, a. That of which presentations may 
be made, 

Presentee’, n. (Eccl. Law.) One presented to a 
benefice. 

Presen’'ter, n. One who presents. 

Presentient, ( pre-sen'she-ent,) a. 
vivus sensation, or perceives beforehand. 

Presentiment, n. |Fr. from Lat. præ, and sentio.) 
Previous apprehension of something future. 

Presentimental, a. That relates to, or has pre- 
sentiment. 

Presently, (prerent-li,) adv, Immediately; directly ; 
speedily; shortly; soon; in a short time after; soon 
after. 

Presentment, (pre-zent/ment,)n. Act of presenting. 
— Appearance to the view; presentation. 

(Law.) The notice taken by a grand-jury of any of- 
fence from their own knowledge or observation, with- 
out any bill of indictment laid before them at the suit 
of the government; as, the presentment of a nuisance 
or the like.—Also, the writing which contains the accu- 
sation so presented by a grand-jury. 

(Cn. The production of a bill of exchange or prom- 
issory note to the party on whom the former is drawn, 
for his acceptance, or to the person bound to pay either, 
for payment. 

Presentoir, (prez/ong-twor’.) n. Fr.] An ornamental 
cup, very shallow, and having a tall, enriched stem; it 


Which has a pre- 


Fig. 2157.— PRESENTOIR. 


was a decorative article of luxury, serving no particu- 
lar use; but was much fabricated in the 10th century, 
at which period the one engraved (Fig. 2157) was exe- 
cuted. 

Preserv'able, a. That may be preserved. 

Preservation, (pre-zer-vu'shun,) n. [It. preserva- 
zione; Sp. preservacion.) Act of preserving or keeping 
safe; the act of keeping from injury, destruction, or 
decay. 

Preservative, a. [Fr. préservatif.) Having the 
power or quality of preserving, or of keeping safe from 
injury, destruction, or decay; tending to preserve, 

—n. That which preserves, or has the power of preserving ; 
a preventive of injury or decay, 

Preserv'atory, n. That which preserves; preserv- 
ative. 

—Having power to preserve; preservative, 

Preserve’, v.a. [Fr. préserver, from Lat, pre, and 
servo, to save, to deliver.) To rescue; to save or keep 
from injury or destruction. — To keep in safety or se- 
curity; to protect; to shield; to guard; to defend; to 
spare. — To keep from decay ; to keep in a sound state. 
— To season with sugar or other substances fur preser- 
vation. — To keep from corruption.— To maiutain or 
keep throughout, as appearances, 

=n. Something that is preserved; fruit or vegetables 
seasoued and kept in sugar or syrup: a place for the 
shelter and preservation of animals intended for sport 
or food, as game, fish, &c. See SUPPLEMENT, 

Preserv'er. u. The person or thing that preserves ; 
one who saves or defends from destruction or vil. 

Preshow’, v.a. To show beforehand; to fo-eshow. 

Preside’, v.n. [Fr. présider; Lat. presideo— pre, 
and sedeo, to sit.] To be set over for the exercise of aun- 
thority; to direct, control, and govern, as the chief of- 
ficer ; — (usually with over,) to exercise superintendence 
over; to watch over as inspector, 

Pres‘idency, n. [Fr. présidence.] Act of presiding; 
superintendence; inspection and care; the office of pres- 
ident; the term during which a president holds his 
office; the jurisdiction of a president, 

President. n. [Fr.; Lat. presidens.] One who pre- 
sides; a presiding officer. — An officer elected or ap- 
pointed to preside over a corporation, company, or as- 
sembly of men.—An officer appointed or elected to gov- 
ero a province or territory, or to adininister the govern- 
ment of a nation.—The supreme executive officer of the 
United States of America is styled president. The quali- 
fications required of a person raised to this dignity are, 
to be a natural-born citizen of the age of 35 years, and 
to have resided 14 years within the States. 
tion is by electoral colleges in every State. These col- 
leges contain, in each State, a number of electors 
equal to all the senators and representatives of that 
State in Congress. The colleges in each State vote by 
ballot for a P. (and at the same time for a vice-P ); and 
the votes of all the electors, taken in this manner, are 
counted by the P. of the Senate; if in this numeration 
any person is found to have an absolute majority of 
votes, he is duly elected; if not, the election is made by 


The elec- 
Press man, u.; pl. PRESSMEN. 
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the House of Representatives between the three persons 
having the highest number; in which case the votes 
are taken by Stites, and a majority of all the States is 
necessary to constitute a chuice. On two occasions, of 
which the last was in 1824, no candidate having bad a 
majority of the whole number of votes, the House of 
Representatives has proceeded to make the election; 
and, on the last of these occasions, A majority of States 
chose a candidate (Adams) who had a smaller number 
of electoral votes than one of his opponents (Jackson ). 
On one occasion, in 1500, the States balloted 36 times be- 
fore uny candidate could obtain an absolute majority. 
Should the P. die during his term of office, he is suc- 
ceeded by the vice-P. In this manner the ex-/, An- 
drew Johnson, succeeded to the otflice on the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. In his legislative capacity, 
the P. has the power of approving bills sent to him 


after passing both houses of Congress, or of returning | 


them to the house in which they originated with his 

objections annexed. In the latter case, the bill must 

be reconsidered by that house; and if, on reconsidera- 

tion, it obtain a 11 95 0 of two-thirds in both houses, 

it passes into a law. n his executive capacity, he is 

commander-and-chief of the army and navy of the Union, 
and of the State militias when called into the ser- 
vice of the Union; he has the power of reprieving and 
pardoning except in cases of impeachment; he has 
power to make treaties, with the consent of the Senate 
(by a majority of two-thirds); he nominates ambassa- 
dors, consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all other 
officers of the United Stat whose appointments are 
not vested elsewhere by the Constitution, but all nomi- 
nations are subjected to the approval of the Senate. 
Tho P. holds his office for the term of four years, and 
is eligible tor successive terms; but no one has ventured, 
contrary to public opinion, to be a candidate for a third 
term. See ELECTORAL SYSTEM OP THE U. S., by McKnight, 
N. Y., 1878, 

Pres'ident, in Penn., a v. and twp. of Venango co. 

Presiden'tial, a. Presiding over. — Pertaining toa 
president. 

Pres'identship,n. The office or place of president. 

—The term for which the president holds his office. 

Presider, n. One who presides. 

Presid'ial. Presid'iary, d. | Lat. presidialis, from 
presidium, a detence.] That has a gurrison, or relates 
to it. 

Presidio de Sio Joño Baptista, a town of 
Brazil, abt. 110 m. E.S.E. of Ouro Preto, 

Presignifica’tion, n. [Lat. prasignificatio.] Pre- 
vious intimation; act of signifying beforehand, 

Presig’nify, v.a. To intimate or signify beforehand; 
to show previously. 

Presque Isle, (pres.) in Maine, a post. village 
and township of Aroostook co., about 150 m. N.E. of 
Bangor; pop. abt. 900. 

Presque Isle, in Michigan, a N.E. co, of the lower 
peninsula bordering on Lake luron; area, abt. 700 sq. 
m. Surface, pearly level; soil, generally fertile. Pop. 
(1880) 3,113. 

Press, r.a. [Fr. presser ; It. pressare, to urge, to hurry, 
from Lat. pressare, to press.] To urge with force or 
weight; to apply any power physical or moral to some- 
thing that is to be moved or affected. — To squeeze; to 
crush.—To sq e for making smooth, as cloth or 
paper. — To drive with violence; to hurry; to urge. — 
To embrace closely; to hug.—To force into service; 
to impress, — To urge by authority or necessity; to im- 
pose by importunity; to solicit with earnestness or im- 
portunity. 

uv. n. To bear on heavily, or with force; to urge or strain 
in motion. — To crowd; to throng; to encroach, — To 
urge by influence or moral force; to urge with vehe- 
mence or importunity. — To approach unseasonably or 
importunately. 

—n. An instrument or machine by which any body is 
crushed, squeezed, or forced into a more compact form, 

—A machine for priuting: a printing-press, See PRINTING. 

—The art or business of printing and publishing; — hence, 
the publications issued from the press, taken collec- 
tively. —A case or closet for the safe-keeping of clothes, 
&c.— Act of urging or pushing forward. — Urgency; 
urgent demands of affairs. — A crowd; a throng; a mul- 
titudo of individuals crowded together. — A commission 
to force men into the military or naval service; im- 
pressment. 

Press'-bed,n. Bed so formed as to be shut up in a case. 

Presser. n. One who presses, or that works at a press. 

Press-gang. n. A term applied in England to a de- 
tachment of seamen, who, under the command of ua 
naval officer, were formerly empowered, in time of war, 
to tuke any seafaring men, and oblige them to serve on 
board the king's ships. 

Pressing, a. Urgent; importunate; distressing. 

Press‘ingly, adv. In a pressing manner; with force; 
closely. 

Pression, (presh’un,)n. The act of pressing. (o.) 

(Cartesian Philos.) An endeavor to move. 

Pressirosters, n. p!. [Lat. pressus, flattened, rostrum, 
a benk.) (Zodl.) A tribe of wading birds, including those 
which have a flattened or compressed beak, as the bus- 
tards. plovers, &c 


manages the press and impresses the sheets in printing. 
— One who forces another iuto service; one who forces 
AWAY, 

Press’-money. n. Money given to a soldier when he 
is taken or forced into the service, 

Press’-pack, v.a. To compress by a hydraulic or 
other press. 

Press’-proof, n. (Printing.) A good impression of a 
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sheet, by which it is read over carefully before being 
printed off, 

Pressurage, (presh’ur-aj.) n. [Fr.] The juice of 
the grape extracted by the press. — A fee paid to the 
owner of a wine-press for its use.— Simmonds. 


Pressure, (presk’ur,)n. [Lat. pressuru, trom premo, 


pressus, to press.] Act of pressing or crushing; act of 
urging with force. — A constraining force or impulse; 
that which urges or compels the intellectual or moral 
faculties. — That which alllicts the body or depresses 
the spirits; any severe affliction, distress, calamity, or 
grievance. — Urgency, as the pressure of business. — 
Impression; stamp; character iupressed. 

(Mech.) A force counteracted by another force, se 
that no motion is produced. Thus, when a heavy body 
is supported on a table, or the ground, the force of ter- 
restrial gravity, which, if the support were removed, 
would cause the body to descend towards the centre of 
the earth, being destroyed at every instant by the re- 
sistance of the support, produces pressure. A pressure 
and a moving force differ from one another only in this 
respect, that the infinitely small velocities which the 
pressure tends to produce are incessantly destroyed by 
the resistance of the obstacle; whereas those that are 
Retusally produced at every instant by the moving forces 
are accumulated in the moving body, and produce a 
finite velocity after a finite time. The pressures of two 
different bodies are, therefore, to each other as the 
masses multiplied by the infinitely small velocities 
which they tend to produce in the same instant of time, 
and which they would produce if the bodies were free 
to move. 

Press'’work, n. (Printing.) The operation of taking 
impressions from types, Kc, by means of the press ;— 
distinct from composing, which is arranging the types 
to prepare them for press.— By fine prreswork is meant 
work printed with the best paper and ink, and with the 
utmost care, 

Prest'able. 4. Payable. (Scot.) 

Pres'ter John, Pressyter, or Prirst JONN, a name 
given in the Middle Ages to a supposed Christian sover- 
eign, said to hold his empire in some central part of 
Asia (Thibet), though, according to the Portuguese, he 
was king of Abyssinia. Oungh Khan, Khan of the 
Khrim Tartars, in the beginning of the 13th century, i 
however, regarded as the actual individual mention 
as Prester Join, that person having taken priest's or- 
ders, thereto induced by the missionaries who had pen- 
etrated the country through Mesopotamia and Armenia, 
followers of the Nestorian creed. 

Prestezza, (H rah.) [It.] (u. Quickness; rapidity. 

Preatidigita’‘don, m. Skill in legerdemain; jug- 
glery. 

Prestidigita’tor, n. Lat. presto, quickly, and dig- 
itus, a finger,] One skilled in legerdemain; a juggler. 

Prestige, (prestij) n. [Fr.; from Lat. prestigium, 
Jllusion; charm: fascination ; imposture, — Influence oi 
character or of conduct; moral influence arising from 
past successes or achievements, regarded as the pledge or 
promise of future successes. 

Prestis’simo, adr. [It. superl. of presto, quick.] 
(Aus.) With great rapidity. 

Presto, adv, [It. and Sp.) Immediately; quickly; 
at once. 

(Mus.) A direction that a piece should be performed 
in a rapid, lively manner. 

Preston, a town of England, co. of Lancaster, on a 
gentle elevation above the Ribble, about 15 m. from its 
confluenoe with the Irish Sea, 28 m. N.E. of Liverpool. 
The principal public buildings are the court-house, 
town-hall exchange, assembly-rooms, and custom-house, 
It is the seat of an institution for diffusing useful knowl- 
edge, with an extensive library, good museum, and an 
agricultural society. Mandy. Linen and cotton. op. 
(1851) 96,532. 

Pres’ton, in (California, a village of Marin co., abt. 30 
m. N.W. of San Rafael. 

Preston, in (onnecticut, a post-village and township 
of New Loudon co., abt. 3 m. E. of Norwich; pop. about 
2.162. 

Preston, in Georgia, a village, cap. of Webster co., abt. 
45 m. 8. S. E. of Columbus. 

Preston, in Minois, a post-village of Randolph co., 
abt. 32 m. S. E. of Bellville.— A township of Richland 
co.; pop. abt. k. 700. 

Preston, in Ken/ucky, a village of Carroll co., on the 
Kentucky River, opposite Carrollton. 

Preston, in Minuesota, a post-village, township, and 
cap. of Fillmore co., abt. 33 m. S. E. of Rochester; pop. 
of township abt. 1.500. 

Preston. in Mississippi, a post-village of Yallobusha 
co., abt. 15 m. N. N. W. of Grenada, 

Preston, in Missouri, a village of Jasper co., abt. 65 m. 
W. of Springfield.—A twp. of Platte co : pop. abt. 1.600. 

Preston, in New York, a post-township of Chenango 
00. 

Preston, in Olio, n village of Muskingum co., abt. 
17 m, N.E. of Zanesville. 

Preston, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and township 
of Wayne co, abt. 29 m. N. by W. of Honesdale; pop, 
abt, 2,000, 


| Preston. in Trras, a village of Grayson co., abt. 18 
(Print.) One who! 


m. N. of Sherman, — A village of Wharton co., abt. 77 
m. W. of Galveston, 

Preston, in W. Virginta,a N E. co, adjoining Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland: area. abt. 600 sq. m. Rirery 
Cheat River. Surface, diversified; soil, moderately fer- 
tile, and well adapted to grazing. Min. Limestone, 
slate, and sandstone. Crp. Kingwood. 

Preston, in Wisconsin, a township of Trempaleau 
co. 
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Pres'tonburg, in Kentucky, a post- village, capital of 
Floyd co., abt, 120 miles E.S.E. of Lexington; pop. abt. 
250. This village gives its name to an engagement 
fought in the vicinity, Jan. 7, 1862, between Col. J. A. 
Garfield at the head of about 3,000 Nationals, and about 
2,500 Confederates under Col. Marshall. ‘The latter, 
atter a desperute resistance, were completely routed. 

Pres'ton Hollow, in New York, a post-village of 
Albany co., abt. 30 m. W. S. W. of Albany. 

Prest“-sail, n. (Naut.) All the sails which a ship 
can carry. 

Presum able, a. Fr.) That may be supposed to be 
true, or entitled to belief, without examination or direct 
evidence, or on probable evidence. 

Presumably, adv. Without examination. 

Presume’, v. a. [Fr. présumer; Lat. presuma, from 

ræ, and sumo, sumptus, to take.) To assume or take 

forehand. To take, or suppose, to be true, or entitled 
to belief, without examination or positive proof, or on 
the strength of probability. 

—v.n. To arrogate; to venture without positive permis- 
sion. — To act with great confidence, with on or upon 
before the ground of confidence: as, he presumrd on his 
ability. — To suppose; to affirm without immediate 
proof; to believe without previous examination. 

Presum'er, n. One who presupposes; an arrogant 
person. 

Presam'ingly, adv. With presumption; confidently. 

Presumption, ( pre-zum'siun,) n. (Lat. præsumptio. | 
Act of presuming; belief previonsly formed; supposi- 
tion of the truth or real existence of something, with- 
out direct or positive proof of the fact. — Strong prob- 
ability; evidence probable but not conclusive. — Blind 
or headstrong contidence; arrogance; presumptuous- 
ness.— A venturing to undertake something without 
reasonable prospect of success, or against the usual prob- 
abilities of safety. 

(Law.) The assuming the truth of a certain state of 
facts by the ordinary custom of law. It is either juris 
et de jure, which is a presumption which no evidence to 
the contrary can be admitted to traverse, as the pre- 
sumption of incapacity in a minor with guardians to act 
without their consent; or it is juris only, which may be 
traversed by evidence, as where the property of goods are 
presumed to be in the hands of the possessor uutil the 
contrary is shown. 

Presump'tive, a. [Fr. présomptif.] Taken by pre- 
vious supposition; grounded on probable evidence. — 
Unreasonably confident; adventuring without reason- 
able gronnd to expect success; presumptuous; arrogant. 

P. evidence, (Law.) Any evidence which is not direct 
and positive. The proof of facts from which, with more 
or less certainty, according to the experience of man- 
kind of their more or less universal connection, the 
existence of other facts can be deduced The evidence 
afforded by circumstances, from which, if unexplained, 
the jury may or may not infer or presume other circum- 
stances or facts. k 

P. heir. One who, if the ancestor should die imme- 
diately, would, under existing circumstances of things, 
be his beir, but whose right of inheritance may be de- 
feated by the contingency of some nearer heir being 
born; as, a brother, who is the presumptive heir, may 
be defeated by the birth ofa child to the ancestor. Bourier. 

Presump'tively. adv. By presumption, or suppo- 
sition groanded on probability. 

Presump’tuons, ( pre-zumt’yu-us.) a. Bold and con- 
fident to excess; adventuring without reasonable ground 
of success, — Founded on presumption; proceeding from 
excess of confidence. — Done with bold design, rash 
confidence, or in the violution of known duty. 

Presump’tuously, adr. With rash confidence; 
arrogantly; insolently: wilfully. —In bold definnce of 
conscience or violation of known duty. 

Presump’‘tuousness, n. Quality of being pre- 
sumptuous or rashly arrogant; groundless confidence ; 
arrogance: irreverent boldness or forwardness, 

Presuppos’al, n. Suppossl previously formed. 

Presuppose, (pre-sup-oz',) v. a. [Fr. présupposer.) 
To suppose as previous; to imply as antecedent. 

Presupposition, (-zish'un,) n. Supposition pre- 
vionsly formed. — Act of presupposing. 

Presurmise’, n. A surmise previously formed. 

Pretence’, n. Sume as PRETENSE, 7. v. 

Pretend’, v. a. Fr. prétendre; Lat. prætendo, from 
præ, and tendo, to streteh.] To hold out, as a false ap- 

rance; to counterfeit —To offer, xs something feigned 
nstead of that which is real; to assnme or profess to 
feel; to show hypocritically. — To claim, 

—v.n. To put in w clnim truly or falsely; to hold ont the 


appearance of being, possessing, or performing; — 


usually with to. 

Pretend'ant, n. A pretender; one who lays claim 
to anything. 

Pretend’edly, adv. By false appearance or repre- 
sentation. 

Pretender. n. One who pretends or makes a show 
of something not real. 

(Eng. Hist.) An epithet applied to the son and grand- 

maar James Il., who pretended to the throne of Eng- 
anad. 

Pretend'ingly, adr. Arrogantly: presumptnonsly. 

Pretense’, atence, n. (Lut. pretensus, pratense, 
from pretendere.] A holding ont or offering to others 


something false or feigned; a pretending to others a. 


false or hypocritical appearance, — Show: appearance; 
pretext. — Claim to notice; claim, trne or false; ns- 
sumption. 

(Her.) An escutcheon of P. is a small shield placed 
in the centre of the field of another shield, The hns- 
band of an heiress may bear the artus of his wife iu au 
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escutcheon of pretence, instead of impaling them. Feu-; Prew‘alent, a. 


dal arms are also sometimes placed on au escutcheon of | 
pretence, particularly in the insignia of elective suv- 
ereigus, who have been lu the habit of bearing their 
own proper arms in surtout over those of the dominions | 
to which they are entitled, 

Pretense’'less, a. Without pretences, or pretense, 

Preteasion, (pre-ten'shun,) n. A claim true or false; 
a holding out the appearance of right or possession of a 
thing, with a view to make others believe what is not 
real, or what, if true, is not yet Kuown or admitted, — 
Claim to something to be obtained, or n desire to obtain 
sumething, manifested by words or actions. 

Pretentious, ( pre-ten'shus,) a. Presuming; chiming 
more than one s due. 

Preten’tiously, adv. Ina pretentious manner; with 
pretention. 

Preten'tiousness, n. The state or quality of being 
pretentious, 

Pre'ter, a particle, from Lat. prætor, which prefixed 
to words of Latin origin, signifies beside. 

Ereterhu'man, a. Superbuman; beyoud anything 
human. 

Prete'rient, a. Passed through; antecedent ; previons. 

Preterimper’fect, a. (Gram.) Denoting the tense 
not pertectly past; designating the tense of the verb 
which expresses action, or being not perfectly past, 
more usually called the imper fct tense. 

|Preter’it, n. One who has regard to the past. 

Preter'it, a. (Written also praterite, and preterite.) 
(Lat. prawteritus, trom praterire, to go or pass be.] 
(Gram.) Past; applied to the tense of a verb which 
expresses an action or being perfectly past or finished ; 
often that which is just past or completed, but withont 
a specification of time, usually called the perfect tense. 

—The past or perfect tense, 

Preterition, (pre-ter-ish'un,) n. [Lat. preteritio.) 
The act of going past; the state of being past. 

(Jehet.) A figure by which a speaker, in pretending 
to pass over anything, makes a summary mention ot it. 
Worcester. 
(Law.) The omission by a testator of some one of his 
heirs who is entitled to a portion in the snecession, 

Preter'iti ve. a. (Gram.) Noting verbs chiefly or ex- 
Clusively used in the past tense. 

Preter'lapsed, a. [Lat. praterlapsus, from preter- 
labi, to flow by.] Past and gone ;—as, preterla psed ages. 

Preterle’gal, a. Not agreeable to law; not legal. (n.) 

Pretermission, (-misi’un,) n. (Khet) Same as 
PRETERITION, g. v. 

Pretermit, v.a. [Lat. pretermitto, from prater, and 
muito, to send.) To pass by; to omit. 

Preternatural, a. Beyond or different from what is 
natural ; irregular; abnormal; anomalous. 

Preternaturally, ade. In a manner beyond or 
aside from the common order of nature. 

Preternat‘uralness, Preternatural’ity, n. 
Manner different from the order of nature, 

Preterper'fect, a. [lat. prater, and perfectus, per- 
fect.) (Gram.) Designating the tense of verbs which 
express action, or being absolutely past; — more usually 
called the perfret lense. 

Preterplu perfeet, a. [Lat. preter, plus, more, and 
perfectus.) (Gram.) Designating the tense of verbs 
which express action, or being past at or before another 
past event or time ;—usually called the nluperfect lense. 

Pretervec‘tion, n. A carrying past or round, 

Pretext’, n. [Fr. préterte; Lat. prmteztum, from pre, 
and terto, to weave.) Ostensible reason or motive as- 
signed or assumed to conceal or disguise the real rea- 
son or motive. 

Pretor, n. (Roman Antiq.) See PRÆTOR. 

Pretorian, u. anla. See PRÆTORIAN. 

Preto'rium, „. See PUxroniuu. 

Prettily, (prl'tily,) adr. Ina pretty manner; pleas- 
ingly: with neatness and taste. 

Prettiness, (prilti-ness,) n. The state or quality of 
being pretty; diminutive beauty; a pleasing form, with- 
out stateliness or dignity eatness and taste displayed 
on small objects; decency of manners; pleasing pro- 
priety without dignity or elevation. 

Pretty, (prit'ty.) a (A. S. vr, adorned; Dan. pryd,. 
to adorn; Ir, breadh, fine; W. prid, beauty.) Having 
diminutive beauty; of a pleasing form. without the 
strong lines of beauty, or without gracefulness and dig- 
nity. — Neat and appropriate without magnificence or 
splendor. — Contemptible; mean; us, a pretty fellow, 
indeed. — Foppish ; atfectedly nice; — used in a bad 
sense. 

—adv. In some degree; tolerably; moderately. 

Pret'tyism. n. Affected prettiness. (x.) 

Pret’ Ken, a Prettily spoken. 

Pretyp'ify, v.a. To prefigure; to exhibit previously 
in u type. 

Prevail, >. n. [Fr. préraloir: Lat ꝓreralen, from 
præ, and raten, to be strong.) To overcome; to gain 
the victory or superiority; to guin the advantage; — 
sometimes with mer or against.— To be in force; to 
have effect, power, or influence; to be predominunt;— 
frequently followed by with, — To persuade or induce; — 
used with on, upon, or with, 

Prevailing, 4 Having more influence; superior in 
power: having efficacy or effect, as prayer. — Most com- 
mon or general; predominant, 

Prevailingly, adv. So as to prevail or have success. 

Prevalence, n. [Lat. preralencia.) Superiority ; 
superior strength, influence, or efficacy; most efficacious 
force in producing an effect. — Most general reception 


or practice; predominance. — Most general existence or 
extension; as, the preralence of disease. 
Prev‘alency,n. Same as PREVALENCE, q. v. 
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Gaining advantage or superiority ; 
efficacious, — Most generally received or current, as, A 
prevalent opiuion,—Most general; extensively existing. 

Prev‘alently, 4%. With predomiuance or superior- 
ity; powertully; torcibly. 

Prevar'icate, r.n. [Fr. précariquer; Lat. prevaricor, 
from præ nnd vraricus, with feet spread apart.) To shift 
or turn trom one side to the other, or from the direct 
course; to swerve from rectitude, uprightness, and truth. 

(Ciril Law.) ‘To act with unfaithfulness and want of 
probity. 

Prevariea‘tion, n. [Lat. preraricotio.) A _shuf- 
fling or quibbling to evade the truth or the disclosure 
of truth. 

(Ciril Law.) The acting with unfsithfalness and 
want of probity. -The term is applied principally to the 
act of concealing a crime. — Bourrier, 

Peete e ter, n. Oue who prevaricates; a shuffler; 
a quibbler, 

(ri Law) One who acts with unfaithfulness and 
want of probity. 

Preve'nienee, n. 
ing. (n.) 

Preve'nient, a. Preceding: going before. Preventive. 

Prevent, r.a. [Lat. praventre, from pra, before, and 
venire, to come.) To stop or intercept, as the approach, 
access, or the performance of a thing; to hinder; im- 
pede; to obstruct, 

Preventability, n. 
ventable 

Prevent‘able.a. That may be prevented or hindered. 

Preventative, n. A thing which prevents; —some- 
times incorrectly used for prerentire, q. v. 

Prevent'er, n. Oue who binders. — Anything that 
obstructs, 

(Nout) An additional rope or spar nsed asa support. 

P. balts. (Naut.) Those which are driven at the 
lower end of the preventer plates, to assist the strain of 
the chain-bolts. I. plates. Plates of iron below the 
links of the chains, 

Preventingly, adr. In a way to hinder, 

Preven'tion, n. Act of hindering: hindrance; ob- 
struction of access or approach. — Prejudice; preposses- 
sion. (A Gallicism.) 

Preventive, 4. Tending to prevent or hinder; hin- 
dering the access of. 

—n. That which prevents; that which intercepts the 
access or approach of. 

(Med.) An antidote previously taken to ward off 
disease. 

Preventively, adv. 
prevent. 

Preve'sa, a fortified seaport-town of European Turkey, 
in Albania, on the Gulf of Arta, 18 m. S. W. of Arta; 
Lat. 38° 56“ N., Lon. 200 44’ E.; pop. 8,000. 

Pre'vious, a. [Lat. prærius, ftom pra, and via, the 
way.] Going before in time; being or happening before 
something else; antecedent; prior; as, previous inti- 
mation; previous to the storm. 

Pre'viously, adv. In time preceding; beforehand; 
antecedently. 

Pre'viousness. n. Antecedence. 

Previse’, v.a. To foresee. (k.) 

Prevision, (-rizh’un,) n. [Fr., from Lat. præridere.] 
Foresight; prescience. 

Pré'vost @Exiles, Axrorxe François, commonly 
called L'Annf Pufvosr. one of the most fertile of French 
writers, B. at Hesdin, 1607. His works amount to 170 
vols., of which the smallest one, Mistorre du Chevalier 
Desgrieux et de Maron Lescaut, has immortalized the 
name of Prévost. D. 1763. 

Pré‘vost-Pa’radol, LUcieN ANAtoLe,a French polit- 
ical writer, B. at Paris, 1529. In 1851 he obtained from 
the Académie Frangoise the prize for eloquence, for his 
Eloge de Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. In 1556 he became 
one of the editors of the Journal Der Débats, and wns 
elected a member of the French Académie in 1565. His 
literary and political essays are among the soundest, 
the most acute, the most scholarly, and the most ele- 
gant that have proceeded from the French journalists 
of the empire, We may mention in particular his 
Elisabeth et Henri II; Jonathan Swift (in Latin); 
Revue de T Histoire Unirersillr ( 854); Du Réle de la 
Famille dans U Education (1857); Nouveaux Essais de 
Politique et de Litérature (1862): Etude sur les Moral- 
istes Français (1864). In 1870 P.- came to this 
country to represent France as minister-plenipotentiary, 
and he was at Washington only a few days when be 
committed suicide, 

Prewarn,, v. a. To warn beforehand ; to give previous 
notice of. 

Prey. ( pra.) n. [Fr. prois: It. preda ; Lat. præda, prop- 
erty taken in war.] Any property taken by force in wary 
spoil: booty; plunder. — That which is seized, or may 
be seized, by violence, to be devoured ; raven.— Ravage ; 
depredation. 

r. n. To rob; to plunder; to pillage. — To feed by vio- 
lence, or to seize und devour.— To corrode; to waste 
gradnally ; to cause to pine.— With on or upon. 

Preyer, (pra'er.)n. A plunderer: a robber ; a devonrer, 

Priam. (Heroic Hist.) A king of Phrygian, nnd tho 
last sovereign of Troy. Soon after his accession, the 
discovery of a gold mine in his kingdom enabled him to 
enlarge and beantify his capital. strengthen its defences, 
and raise a powerful army. Under his reign Troy was 
regarded as the largest, richest, and most magnificent 
city, and himself as the most powerfal monarch in 
Lesser Asia. By his first wife he had only one child; 
but by Hecuba, his second queen, he had a numerous 
family. The perfidy of his son Paris in eloping with 
Helen led to the long and fatal war, which, after endur- 


Act of going before or anticipat- 


State or quality of being pre- 


In such a manner as tends to 
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ing for ten years, terminated in the entire overthrow of 
the state, the destruction of Ilium, the death of most 
of his sons, and bis own murder by the ruthless Pyrrhus, 
the son of Achilles, as, enfeebled by age, he clung to 
the horns of his domestic altar. Priam’s death occurred 
about 1184 u. c. 

Priape’an, n. [Lat., prose.] A hexameter verse that 
may be divided into two portions of three feet each, 
having generally a trochee in the first, and four feet and 
an amphimacer in the third.— Andrews, 

Pri'apism. n. [Fr. priapisme, from Gr. 
god of procreation.) (Med.) Constant a 
erection without any exciting cause. 

Pri'apus. (Myth.) A type of fecundity, son of Bac- 
chus and Venus, or of Bacchus and a Naiad, or of Adonis 
and Venus, &c. He was represented in the form of 
Herma, or a head placed on a quadrangular pillar, 
painted red. He was placed in gardens and vineyards, 
with the phallus for an emblem. 

Price, n. [Fr. priz; It. prezzo; Lat. pretuum.] The 
sum or amount of money at which a thing is valued, or 
a value which a seller sets on his goods in market; the 
sum or equivalent given for an article; the current 
value or rate paid for any species of goods. — Estima- 
tion; excellence or worth. — Reward ; recompense. 

Price-current or price-list. A list or enumeration of 
various articles of merchandise with their present mar- 
ket prices stated. 

—v.a. To set a price on. 

Price‘less, a. Too valuable to admit of a price; in- 
valuable; inestimable. — Without value; worthless or 
unsaleable. 

Prick, v.a. [A. . Du. pricken.] To pierce 
with a sharp-pointed instrument or substance. — To fix 
by the point; to hang on a point. — To nominate by a 
puncture or mark; to denote by pricking. — To spur; 
to goad; to impel; to incite. — To affect with sharp 
pain: to sting with remorse. — To form or erect with an 
acuminated point. — To write a musical composition 
with tbe proper notes on a scale; to mark atune. — To 
make acid. 

(Naut.) To ran a middle seam through, as the cloth 
of a sail; to trace a ship's course on achart.— Mar. Dict. 

—v. n. To come upon the spur; to shoot along. — To aim 
at a point, mark, or place. — To be pierced or punc- 
tured. — To turn acid or sour. 

—n. [A. S. prica, prica) A slender-pointed instrument, 
or substance which is hard enough to pierce the skin ; 
a goad; a spur. — Sharp, stinging pain; remorse. — À 
spot or mark at which archers aim; a point; a fixed 
place. — A puncture or place entered by a point. — The 
print of a hare on the ground. 

(Naut.) A quantity of spun yarn or rope laid close 
up together; a roll. — Dana. 

Dr. n. To dress one's self for show. 

Prick’ard, James Cowles, an eminent English ethnol- 
ogist, Who was B. at Koss, 1785, and received his educa- 
tion for the medical profession at Edinburgh. His in- 
augural thesis, when taking his M. D. degree, was the 
physical history of mankind, and to that subject his at- 
tention continued to be developed till, in 1813, his Phys- 
tcal History of Mankind was produced. In that work, 
not only anatomy and physiology, but also philology, 
was introduced, to found a systematic history of the 
races of mankind. This work has been several times 
reprinted, has been translated into French and German, 
and is generally admitted to be one of the best works of 
its class. P. also devoted much attention to the study 
of nervous and mental diseases, and was appointed 
visiting physician to the Gloucestershire Lunatic Asy- 
Jum, and, in 1845, became one of the commissioners of 
lunacy. He was fellow of the Royal, and president of 
the Ethnological Society, and, upon the installation of 
the late Duke of Wellington as chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, P. was nominated w. D. of that seat of 
learning. His principal works were, On the Crania of 
the Laplanders and Finlanders; On the Eastern Origin 
of the Celtic Language; An Analysis of Egyptian My- 
thology ; On the Different forms of Insanity in relation to 
Jurisprudence ; and a Review of the Doctrines of the Vital 
Principle. D. 1848. 

Priek er. n. A sharp-pointed instrument, as that used 
to make a hole for the fusee or match to fire a blast; a 
prick; a prickle; a bodkin. 

(Naut.) A small marline-spike having generally a 
wooden handle. — Dana, 

Prick’et, n. A buck in his second year. 

Prick’ing, n. Act of piercing witha sharp point. — 
A sensation of sharp pain, or of being pricked. 

(Fir.) The driving a nail into a horse's foot so as to 
cause lameness. 
( Hunting.) The tracing of a hare by its footing. 

Prick’'ing-up, n. (Arch.) The first coating of plas- 
ter in work of three coats; — so called because the sur- 
face is ecratched up. — Brande. 

Prickle, (prix,) n. [A. S. priccle ; Du. prikkel; Ger. 
pee (Bot.) Strong and hard, elongated and pointed 

r. The prickle is connected only with the bark, and 
not with the wood, in which it essentially differs from 
the spine or thorn. Prickles are sometimes straight, 
sometimes curved. They have often a pretty extended 
base, of some definite shape, by which they are at- 
tached to the bark ; as, the prickles of the rose. 

Cae) A sharp-pointed process on a fish or other 
animal, 

—A sieve of filberts containing about half a hundred- 
weight. — Simmonds, 

—v.a. To pierce with a needle, or with any other sharp 
thing. 

Prick’liness, n. The state of having many prickles. 

Priek ly, a. Full of sharp points or prickles. 


iapos, the 
distressing 
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Prick’ly-ash, n. (Bot.) See XANTHOXYIOR, 

Priek'iy-penr, n. ( Bot.) See Opuntia. 

Prick’'ly Pear, in Montana Territory, a post. village 
of Jefferson co., abt. 130 m. N. of Virginia City. Gold is 
found in the vicinity. 

Prick’-madam, n. A species of house-leek.—Johnson. 

Prick -post. n. (Arch.) A post framed into the 
breust- summer. 

Prick - punch. u. A piece of tempered steel, with a 
round point at one end to prick a round mark in cold 
iron, or other metal. 

Prick’y, a. Stiff and sharp; prickly. 

Pride, . [A.S pryta, pryt; Dun. pryde ; Sw. pryda, 
to adorn.) State or quality of being proud; inordinate 
self-esteem; an unreasonable high opinion of one’s own 
superiority. — A noble self-esteem, springing from a 
cousciousness of worth; generous elevation of heart. — 
Insolence; rude treatment of others; insolent exul- 
tation. — That of which men are proud; that which ex- 
cites boasting.— Show; ostentation — Elevation ; dignity. 

—Excitement of the sexual appetite in the female breast. 

(Zo) A small species of lamprey. 

—v.a. To indulge pride; to take pride; to value one's 
self; to gratify self-esteem. — Used with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 

Pride ſul, a. Full of pride; insolent; scornful. 

Pride fully. adv. Insolently ; scornfully. 

Pride’fulness, n. The state or quality of being 
prideful ; insolence, 

Pride of India, n. ( Bol.) See MELIACES. 

Prie-dieu, ( pre-deu,) n. A kind of bench or desk at 
which to kneel while prayir 

Priego, (pre town o 
m. S. E. of Cordova. Afanuf. Woolleus and silk. 
13,500, 

Pri’ene, (Anc. Geog.) a city of Caria. N. of the mouth 
of the Meander, and at the foot of Mount Mycale. It 
is one of the twelve confederate towns of the Ionian 
League. The modern village of Samson-kalesi now oc- 
cupies its site. Precious marble sculptures, results of 
the explorations of Mr. Chaudler at Priene in 1869, were 
deposited in the British Musenm in 1870. 

Pri'er. n. One who inquires too narrowly. 

Priess'nitz, Vixcext, the founder of the hydropathic 
system, or system of curing diseases by water, B. in 
Austrian Silesia, 1790; p. 1551. 

Priest, (preest,)n. [Fr. prêtre, or prestre, from Lat. pres- 
byter ; Gr. presbuteros, elder.) One set apart for the per- 
formance of religious offices and ceremonies, and, in 
particular, for the performance of sucrifices. The cor- 
responding word in Latin is sacerdos, in Greek hiereus 
The necessity of a priesthood, or a class of persons set 
apart for the performance of religious rites and cere- 
monies, and to stand, as it were, intermediate between 
the people and Deity, has been believed and acknowl- 
edged by almost every people, Pagan as well as Chris- 
tian. The patriarch of the primitive world was priest 
as well as king in his own house; and when the state 
was developed from the family, the royal aud priestly 
offices still con- 
tinued, for a time, 
to be united in 
the same person. 
As states en- 
larged, and the 
duties of theking- 
ly office increased, 
a separate order 
for the priesthood 
grew up, in some 
countries elective, 
in others heredi- 
tary, and, by the 
reputation of su- 
perior wisdom 
and secret com- 
munion with the 
gods, inspired the 
mind with awe, 
and acquired 

at honor and 
nfluence. The 
Mosaic law estab- 
lished a special 
priesthood, con- 
sisting of three 
orders,—the high- AN EGYPTIAN PRIEST OF HAMMON, 
priests,the priests, (Bearing the "leanen breeches or drawers,” 
and the tes; and the girdle of the Jewish priest.) 
all of them taken 
from one tribe — that of Levi. The priesthood was 
made hereditary in the family of Aaron; and the first- 
born of the oldest branch of that family, if he had no 
legal blemish, was always high-priest. Among the an- 
cient Greeks there was no general priesthood, but only 
the priests of the several deities, who slaughtered the 
victims, and who often secured a powerful influence as 
interpreters of the will of the deity which they served. 
Among the Hindoos of India the priestly system is very 
fuily developed—the Brahmins, who preside over sacri- 
fices and divine services, being possessed of great power 
and influence. In the Christian system, Christ is repre- 
sented as the one priest, who, for the redemption of the 
world, offered the one sacrifice, — that of himself. Iv 
the primitive church this doctrine was fully adhered to, 
and the duty of the priest was only to expound the 
divine word and exercise a paternal care over his people, 
without the performance of any pompous rites or cere- 
monies. As the distinctive features of Romanism came 
to spring up, the character of the priesthood changed, 
and the mass acquired the character of a propitiatury 
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sacrifice. The Roman Catholic and the Eastern churches 
maintain that the sacrifice of the cross was to be con- 
tinued and kept present in the Church, through ap- 
pointed representatives and vice-gerepts of Christ, who 
for that purpose continue and partake in the priestly 
character of Christ and his mediaterial office between 
God and man. Tbe other Christian denomivations deny 
that there is any other real priest but Christ, and only 
regard the clergy as the teachers and servants of the 
Church, who, being divinely called and properly ap- 
pointed, possess certain ecclesiastical rights, and under- 
take certain duties, which they derive partly from divine 
and partly from buman law. 

Priest eraft. u. The arts and management of priests 
and ecclesiastical persons to gain power; religions fraud 
or artifice. — Worcester. 

Priest’ess,n. A female priest; a female among pagans 
who officiated in sacred things, and uttered oracular 
responses. 

Priest hood. n. The office or character of a priest. 

—The order of men set apart for sacred offices ; the order 
composed of priests. 

Priest less. a. Without a priest. 

Priest’liness,n. The appearance and manner of a 
priest. 

Priest“ ly, a. Pertaining to a priest, or to priests; re 
sembling a priest; sacerdotal. 

Priest ley. Joseren. an English natural philosopher and 
theologian, was B. 1733, at Fieldhead, near Leeds. At the 
age of 22 he became assistant-miuister to an Indepen- 
dent congregation at Needham Market, in Suffolk, 
whence he removed to Nantwich, in Cheshire, and next 
to Warrington, where the Independents had formed a 
seminary. While tutor in this institution, he published 
the History and Present Slate of Electricity, which pro- 
cured his election into the Royal Society, and the degree 
of doctor of laws from Edinburgh. i was bere also 
that his political opinions were first manifested, in an 
Essay on Government. Boon after this he left Warring- 
ton, and went to Leeds, where he made those important 
discoveries with regard to the properties of fixed air, for 
which he recelved ithe Copley medal of the Royal 
Society in 1772. In 1776 he communicated to the sume 
learned body his observations on respiration, in which 
he first experimentally ascertained that the air parts 
with its oxygen to the blood as it passee through the 
lungs. He had already declared himself a believer in 
the doctrine of philosophical necessity, and expressed 
some doubts of the immateriality of tho soul. Ihe doc- 
trine he supported in his Disquisitions on Matter and 
Spirit, and the obloquy which these works brought on 
him, producing a coolness in his patron, Lord Shelburne, 
to whom he was engaged as librarian, the connection 
was dissolved, the doctor retaining an annuity of £150 
per annum, by original agreement. He next removed 
to Birmingham, where he became once more minister 
of an Independent congregation, and occupied himself 
in his History of the Corruptions of Christianity, writing, 
also, in support of the claims of the Dissenters for a 
repeal of the test acts. But it was the French revolu- 
tion that afforded him the widest field, and he did not 
fail to display his warm sympathy with it. This excited 
the indignation of the High-church party; and in the 
riots which took place in July, 1791, his house, library, 
manuscripts, and apparatus were committed to the 
flames by the mob, and he was exposed to great personal 
danger. After this he removed to Hackuey,where he 
succeeded Dr. Price; but, in 1794, compelled by inces- 
sant persecutions to fly his intolerant country, went to 
the United States of America, took up his aLode at 
Northumberland, Pa., and p. there, in 1804. His works 
extend to between 70 and 80 volumes. Besides those 
before mentioned are: Experiments and Observations on 
Air; Lectures on General History, on the Theory and 
Histery of Language, and on the Principles of Oratory 
and Criticism; Hartleian Theory of the Human Mind ; 
Letters toa Philosophical Unbeliever ; History of Early 
Opinims Concerning Jesus Christ; General History oy 
the Christian Church; Institutes of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, &c. Asa natural philosopher, his fame 
principally rests on his pneumatic inquiries. 

Priests of the Mission, or Lazarists. (Ecol. 
Hist.) A congregation of regular clerks, founded at 
Paris in 1625, by St. Vincent de Paul, for the purpose of 
ministering to the spiritual wants of the poor. Their first 
establishment in Rome was made in 1642. In 1643 they 
were introduced into the Barbary States, in 1646 into 
Ireland, and in 1648 into Madagascar. The congregation 
was established in the U. States in 1817. The priests of 
the mission devote themselves especially to the laboring 
classes. They receive no compensation for their minis- 
terial offices. Auxiliary to their personal labore for the 
poor are their institutions for the education and improve- 
ment of the clergy. Very soon after their foundation the 
direction of a number of ecclesiastical seminaries in 
France was committed to them, and they have ever since 
been actively employed in teaching candidates for the 
priesthood wherever they have been established. They 
also have houses to which priests may retire from the 
world for religious exercises, called “ spiritual retreats.” 
The priests of the mission take the usnal monastic vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. In 1860 the congrega- 
tion had 15 houses in France, 28 in Italy, 6 in Germany, 
lin Great Britain, 1 in Spain, 17 in Turkey, Persia, and 
Abyssinia, II in the U. States, and 4 in other countries 
of America, 5 in Poland, 2 in Algeria, I in Cuba, and 1 
on the Philippine Islands; besides which, they have in 
China the entire ecclesiastical administration of 5 dio- 
ceses or vicarintes apostolic. 

Priest’-ridden, (rid'un,) a. Managed or governed 
by priests. 
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Prig, v. a. and n. [A. S. priccian, to prick, to pick out] 
To steal; to filch. (Vulyar.) 

—n. A pert, conceited, saucy, pragmatical fellow. 

Prig’gery, Prig'gism, n. The manners or ways 
of a prig. 

Prig’gish, a. Saucy; conceited. 

Prix gishly. adv. In an affected or priggish manner. 

Prig’gishness, u. The state or quality of being 
priggish. 

Prill. n. (Mining.) A solid piece of pure ore or native 
metal; — the button of an assay. — Ansted. 

PrilVion, x. Tin extracted from the slag of the fur- 
nace. 

Prim, a. Formal; precise; affectedly nice. 

—v.a. To deck with great nicety; to form with affected 
preciseness. 

n. (not.) See LIGUSTRUM. 

Prim, Don Juan, Marquis de los Castellejos, Comte de 
Reus, a Spanish general and statesman, B. at Reus, 
Catalonia, 1814. His adventurous career began early, 
commencing when little more than 18 years of age with 
active service in the civil war which followed the ac- 
cession of Isabella II. Throwing himself heartily into 
the arms of the Christina party, he rapidly made his way 
throngh the inferior grades, and at the age of 23 was 
already a full colonel. On the flight of Maria Christina, 
Prim became one of the lenders of the Progressistas, 
vehemently opposing Kspartere, by whom he was at 
length expelled from the country in 1842. Escaping to 
France, he again renewed his allegiance to Maria Chris- 
tina, and returning to Spain in the following yeur, on 
his election to the Cortes by the city of Barcelona, 
effected a coalition between the Christinos and the Pro- 
gressistas, and after a struggle of varying fortnne, in the 
course of which he more than once narrowly escaped 
capture, succeeded in upsetting his great rival Espartero, 
and was rewarded by Christina with the governorship of 
Madrid. His triumph, however, like most modern cosas 
de España, did not Inst long. Moved, partly by Prim’s 
own injudicions action, and partly by the ceaseless 
machinations of the host of intrigners by whom what 
in Spain passes for politics is carried on, the Queen her- 
self was soon turned against him, and for some years the 
name of Prim seemed almost to have dropped out of the 
history of Europe. The Crimean war, however, at 


length drew him from his ‘retirement, and at Silistria Pri‘mary Colors. ( Optics.) 
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and elsewhere he gave good proof of the talent and 
courage which, six years later, reflected so much credit 
on the Spanish arms in the highly successful war with 
Morocco. His next command, though somewhat less 
glorious, can hardly be considered less successful, En- 
trusted with the leadership of the Spanish contingent 
associated with France and England in the ill-fated ex- 

lition to Mexico, Prim was the first to executea wise, 


Primarily, adv. 


Primary Assemblies. 
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Prim&-facie evidence of a fact is sufficient to establish | —n. The first opening of day; the dawn; the morning; 


the fact, unless rebutted. 

Pri’mage, n. (cm.) A certain allowance paid by 
the shipper or consignor of goods to the master and 
sailors of a vessel for loading the same. It varies in 
different places according to their respective customs. 

Primal, a. [L. Lat. primalis, from primus, first.] 
First; as, the primal state. 

In the first place; originally; in 
the first intention. 
Pri’mariness, n. 

intention. 

Primary, a. [Lat. primarius, from primus, first. 
First in order of time; original. — Elementary; radica 
or original. — First in dignity or importance; chief; 
principal. 

(Geol.) A term formerly improperly applied to rocks 
underlying the ordiuary and recognizable fussiliferous 
rocks of a district. The names assume that such rocks 
were formed before those which contain fossils, an as- 
sumption not at all safe, since many rocks distinctly 
igneous and plutonic are comparatively modern, There 
is no proof whatever that we have any of the primary or 
primitive rocks of the earth bronght to the surface for 
our examination. Some are certainly very ancient; but 
they may have been modified from formations yet more 
ancient. The terma hypogene, crystalline, and metamor- 
phic, express simple facts of observation, and are far 
more convenient. 


The state of being first in act or 


—n. That which stands first or highest in rank or im- 


portance ; — opposed to a secondary, 

(Zo0l.) One of the largest feathers of the wing of a 
bird, crowing at its extremity. 
A name applied to those 
assemblies in which all the citizens have a right to be 
present and to speak, as distinguished from representa- 
tive parliaments. Primary assemblies are of necessity 


—r. a. 
—v.n, 
Prime'ly, adv. 
Prime'ness, n. 


Pri mer, n. 
Primer, n. [Fr. 


Primero. n. 


Prime'val, a. 


Pri mine. n. 


Prim'ing. u. 


practicable only in small states, such as ancient Athens, 
and seem to require the existence of a dependent class 
shut out from all political privileges, and perhaps de- 
prived even of personal liberty. On the other hand, 
they supply to the members a higher political education 
than that which is available for the generality of citi- 
zeus in large states governed by representative parlia- 
ments. 

The principal colors 
into which a ray of white solar light may be decomposed 
or separated. Newton supposed them to be 7,—red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. Mayer 
considered some of these to be secondary colors, and 
that there are only 3 primary colors in the solar spec- 
trum, namely, red, yellow, and bluz, certain proportions 
of which constitute white light and all the other colors, 
Dr. Young assumes red, green, and violet as the funda- 
mental colors. (Lectures on Nat. Phil., p. 439.) — It is 
now known that every portion of the spectrum is a pri- 
mary or pure color, and cannot be resolved by further 
refraction; consequently, it seems erroneous to assume 
that some of the prismatic colors are produced by the su- 
perposition of others, as green by blue and yellow, orange 
by red and yellow, &c. 

(Puinting.) In the theory of painting, the primary 
colors are blue, yellow, and red ; so called because they are 
those from which all other colors are supposed to be de- 
rived; and they cannot of themselves be resolved or de- 
composed into other colors. When two primary colors 
are mixed, they form secondaries; thus blue and yellow 
form green; red and yellow, orange; red and blue, violet. 
When all three of the primaries are mixed, in equal 
strength and proportion,they kill each other, and produce 
black; or, ina state of dilution, gray. If, however, one of 
the primaries is present in excess, the resulting mixture 
is a red-gray, or blue-gray, &c., according to which pri- 
mary predominates. The opposite, or contrasting color 
of a primary, is composed of the other two primaries in 
combination; e. g. red is contrasted by green (blue and 
yellow), blue is contrasted by orange (red and yellow), 
and so on. The primaries and secondaries only appear 
in the type of colors — the prism or rainbow. They are 
the sources from which all other tints and hues are 
formed. 


Primi'tiz, n. pl. 


—f, 
Prim'itively, adv. Originally; at first. — Primarily; 
Prim 


Prim’'iy, adv. 
Prim’'ness, n. 


Pri'mo. n. 
Primoge'nial, a. 


the beginning. — The early days; the spring of the 
year. — The spring of life; youth ;— hence, full health, 
strength, or beauty. — The best part; the utmost per- 
fection. 

(Rom. Cath. Church.) The first canonical law, suc- 
ceeding to lands. 

( Fencing.) The point of the chief guards. 

(Chem.) Combining proportion; equivaleut. 

Prime of the Moon. (Astran.) The new moon for 
abont three days atter her change. 

To put powder in the pan of a musket or other 
firearm, or to lay a train of powder for communicating 
fire to a charge. — To lay on the first color in paintings. 
To serve for the charge ofa gun. 

At first; originally; primarily, — 
Most excellently. 

The state of being first. — Excel- 
lence. 

An instrument for priming. 

rimaire; Lat, primarius, from 
primus, first.) Originally, a small prayer-book; also, 
a work of elementary religious instruction. — An ele- 
mentary book to learn children and others to read; a 
reading or spelling-book for beginners. 

(Printing.) A kind of type called Long Primer, larger 
than Bourgeois and smaller than Small Pica; also, a 
kind of type called Great Primer, intermediate in size 
between English and Paragon. — Adams. 

(Sp. primera, from primero, first.] A 
game at cards. 

Lat. primevus, from primus, first, and 
ævum, an nge.) eing of the earliest nges or time; 
original; pristine; primitive; as, primeval day, primeval 
innocence. 

Fr., from Lat. primus, first.] (Bot.) 
One of the sacs containing an ovule. 

The powder in the pan of a gun, or laid 
along the channel of a cannon for conveyiug fire to the 
charge. 

( Paint.) The first color laid on a canvas or on a 
building, &c. 

(Steam-Evg.) The effect engendered by having too 
little steam room in the boiler of a stenm-engine, Mi- 
nute particles of water being carried into the cylinder, 
collect in a body, which obstructs the passage of the 
piston, and canses a considerable logs of power. 

Priming and lagging. The alternate acceleration and 
retardation of the times of high water, caused by the 
combined action of the sun and moon. 


Prim'ing-tube, n. A tube used for the purpose of 


priming artillery. 


Prim'ing-wire, u. A pointed wire for penetrating 


the vent of a gun. 

[Lat.] The first fruits of any pro- 

duction of the earth, which were uniformly consecrated 

to the Deity by all the nations of antiquity. $ 
(Med.) The waters discharged before the extrusion 

of the foetus. — Dunglison. 


Primitive, a. Fr. primitif; Lat. primitirue, from 


primus, first.] Pertaining to the beginning or origin, 
or to early times; original. — Formal; affectedly sol- 
emn ; imitating the supposed gravity of old times; anti- 
quated; old-fashioned, — Primary ; radical ; not derived; 
denoting that from which others are derived; as, in 
grammar, a primitive verb. 
Primitive Rocks. (Geol.) See PRIMARY. 

An original word; a word not derived from another, 


not derivatively.— According to the origiual rule or an- 
cient practice. 

itiveness, n. The state of being primitive or 
original; antiquity; conformity to antiquity. 
With primness; precisely. 
Affected formality or niceness; stiff- 
ness; preciseness, 
It.] (Mus.) The first. 
[Lat. primogenius, from primus, 
first, and geno, gigno, to beget, to bring ſorth.] First- 
born; made or generated ; original; primary ; constit- 
uent; elemental. 


Pri' mate, n. [Fr. primat; It. primato.] A prelate of 
superior dignity and power; an archbishop. 

Pri’mateship, u. The office or dignity of a primate 
or an archbishop. 

Prima’‘tial, a. Relating to a primate. 

Primat ical, a. Primatial; pertaining to a primate. 

Primatic’cio, Francesco, an Italian painter, born at 
Bologna, in 1504, was a pupil of Innocenzo du Imola, 
and afterwards assistant to Giulio Romano. He was 
one of the artists employed by Francis I. and Henry II. 


Primosgen’itive,a. Relating to primogeniture. (x.) 

Primozgen’itor, n. [Lat. primus, first, and genitor, 
from geno, gigno, to beget.] The first father or fore- 
father. 

Primogen’‘itare, n. [Lat. primus, and genitura, a 
begetting.] State of being born first of the same pa- 
rents; seniority by birth among children. 

Primo’genitureship, u. The state or privilege of 
one who is the first-Lorn. 

Primor‘dial, a. [Lat. primordialis, from primor- 


f not perhaps a very chivalrous, retreat. Of this the 
country no donbt reaped the benefit, but Prim’s own 
star appeared for some time after to be somewhat under 
a cloud. Three years of incessant intrigue and agitation 
culminated in 1866 in an abortive insurrection, followed 
the year after by a failure, if possible, even more com- 
plete, and the conqueror of Morocco found himself once 
more an exile in London, damaged in credit and almost 
bankrupt in pocket. At the first outbreak of the rev- 


olution of Sept., 1868, Prim aguin appeared on the scene, 
and, with the other exiled generals, put himself at the 
head of the insurgents, and largely contributed to the 
popular victory. Naturally chosen a member of the 
provisional government, Prim immediately tock a pre- 
poaderant position in the direction of Spanish affairs, and 
would seem to be the arbiter of the future destiny of his 
country, from time to time offering the Spanish crown 
to some foreign prince; but, it is believed, without a very 
anxious desire of putting an end to the provisory by rais- 
ing any other person above himself. In person hewasabout 
the middle height, grave und reserved. Assnssinatea 1871. 

Pri' mae. n. [Fr. primatie; Lat. primatus.) The 
chief ecclesiastical station or dignity in a national 
church; the office or dignity of an archbishop. 

Pri’ma-donna, n. [It. primo, prima, the first, and 
donna, lady, mistress.) The first or chief female singer 
in an opera. 

Pri'mâ-facte, (-fa'shi-e.) [Lat.] (Law.) At first sight 
or appearance of a business; as, the holder of a bill of 
exchange, indorsed in blank, is primd-facie its owner. 


to decorate the palace of Fontainebleau; was sent to 
Rome to form a collection of casts of ancient works of 
art; and was afterwards named superintendent of royal 
buildinsg. The numerous largo frescoes which he painted 
at Fontainebleau were destroyed in 1738. P. was made 
11555 of St. Martien de Troyes in 1544, and died at Paris 
n 1570. 


Prime, a. [Lat primus, superl. of prior, former.] First | 


in order of time; original; as, prime cost. — First in 
rank, degree, dignity, excellence, value, or importance. 
— Early; blooming. 

(Arith.) Two numbers are said to be prime to each 
other, or one number is said to be prime to the other, 
when the two have no common measure except unity. 
A prime number, freqnently termed a prime, is one which 


is not exactly divisible by any other number except 


itself and unity. — We are not yet in possession of any 
general method for finding primes, although there are 
many ways of detecting whether an assigned number is 


or is not a prime. 
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Primor‘dially, adv. 


dium, from primus, tirst, and ordiri, to begin a web.) 

First in order; original; existing from the beginning. 
(Bis.) Earliest formed, as the leaves which appear 

first after the cotyledons. 

Origin; first principle or element. 

In the beginning; under the 

first order. 


Primor diate, a. [Lat.primordium.] Original; ex- 


isting from the first. 
Primp, r.n. To be affected or conceited. (Prov. Eng.) 
Primrose, n. [Lat. prima rosa, the first rose.) (Bot.) 
See PRIMULACER. 


—a. Relating to the primrose; flowery. 


Prim ’rose, in owa, a post-village of Lee co., abt. 80 
m. S by W. of Iowa City. 

Primrose, in Missouri, a post-village of Lewis co, 
abt. 7 m. W. N. W. of Quincy, Ilinois. 

Primrose, in Wisconsin, « post-township of Dane co.; 
pop. abt. 1,400. 

Primula, n. [Lat. primus. See Primrose.) (Bot.) 
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The Primrose, the typical genus of the order Primu-| of corn and tobacco. Min. Iron in large deposits. Cap. 
lacex, Calyx tubular, 5-cleft; corolla salver-shaped, tube| Upper Marlborough. 


Fig. 2160. — COMMON PRIMROSE, 
(Primula vulgaris.) 

cylindrical up to the insertion of the stamens; stamens 
5, inserted and included in the tube of the corolla; cap- 
sules many-seeded, 5-valved, with 10 teeth. Five species 
of this genus grow wild in Britain: — P. vulgaris, the 
Primrose found in woods and hedges, its rich green 
leaves and delicate brimstone-yellow flowers being often 
seen long before nature has lost her wintry aspect. P. 
vera, the Cowslip, found in pastures and meadows; a 
fragrant and pretty plant, easily distinguished from the 
primrose by the smallness of its flowers, and by their 
forming an umbel. P. elatior, the Ox-lip, found in clayey 
woods and meadows in the eastern countries. P. farin- 
osa, the Bird's-eye Primrose, a rare plant, found in the 
north of England and south of Scotland, with flowers 
usually pale lilac, with yellow centre. P. seotica, the 
Scottish Primrose, a still rarer plant, with bluish-pur- 
ple flowers, found on the sandy heaths of the extreme 
north of Scotland. The beautiful garden-flowers called 
Polyanthuses and Auriculas have been produced by the 
cultivation of species of this genus, The flowers of the 
Cowslip are a sedative and diaphoretic, and are some- 
times employed in the manufacture of a soporific wine. 
See AURICULA, and PRIMULACE E, 

Primula’cer, n. (Bot.) The Primrose family, an 
order of plants, alliance Cortusales. — Dian, Stamens 
opposite the petals, a capsular many-seeded fruit, l-style, 
and a herbaceous stem. They are annual or perennial 
herbs, with simple exstipulate leaves and regular per- 
fect flowers, calyx 4-5-cleft, persistent, inferior or partly 
superior; corolla 4-5-cleft, very rarely absent; stamens 
equal in number to the segments of the corolla; ovary 
I-celled; placenta free, central. Seeds numerous, with 
fleshy albumen ; embryoplaced transversely to the hilnm. 
The plants of this order principally inhabit the cold and 
temperate regions of the N. hemisphere. They are very 
rare in the tropics, being found only on the sea-shore or 
in mountsinons districts, These plants are of little 
economic value, but many are cultivated for the modest 
beanty of their flowers. (See PRIMULA.) The order con- 
tains 20 genera, and 215 species. 

Prince, n. [Fr ; Lat. princeps, from primus, and ca- 
pio, to take] The first in rank or authority; a chief 
or supreme ruler; a sovereign. 

—One who has the government of a particular state or 
territory, but holds of a superior to whom he owes cer- 
tain services. 

—The son of a king or emperor, or the issue of a royal 
family. 

—v.n. To play the prince; to take state. (k.) 

Prinee dom. n. The jurisdiction, sovereignty, rank, 
or estate of a prince. 

Prince Edward, a S.E. co. of prov. of Ontario, bor- 
dering on Lake Ontario; area, abt. 334 sq. m. Cap. 

icton, 

Prince Edward, in Georgia, a village of Gilmer co., 
abt. 160 m W. of Milledgeville. 

Prince ward, in Virginia, n S. central co; area, 
abt. 300 <q. m. Rivers. Appomattox River, and Har- 
ris, Briery, Bush, and Sandy creeks. Surface, diversi- 
fied ; soil, originally very fertile, bat now much ex- 
hausted. Min. Copper und coal. Cap. Prince Edward 
Court-House, a post-village, abt. 75 miles W.S.W. of 
Richmond. 


Prince Edward Island, a province of the Do- 
minion of Canada, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, se 
arated from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick on its 5. 
and W. sides by Northumberland Strait; Lat. between 
46° and 47° N., Lon. between 62° and 64° 30’ W. Area, 
2,134 sq. m. Desc. Generally level or undulating, and 


well watered. Its shores are indented with numerons 
inlets, and the soil is fertile, Prod. The cerealia and 
vegetables common to England. Timber is abundant, 
and the pastures are excellent. Min. Coal and sand- 
stone. The trade is mostly with Eugland, and ship- 
building is carried on ton large extent. The fisheries 
are important. Cap. Charlotte Town. Admitced to the 
Dom. of Canala, July 1, 1873. Pop. (1881) 108.928. 
Prince Fred’ericktown, in Maryland. a p. v, cap. 
of Calvert co., about 35 m. 8 by W. of Annapolis, 
Prince George, in Maryland, a S. co., adjoining Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia; area, about 600 sq. 
m. Rivers. Potomac, Pawtuxent, and the West Branch 
of the Pawtuxent rivers. Surface, pleasantly diversi- 
fied; soil, generally fertile, producing great quantities 


Prince George, in Virginia, a S.E. co.; area, abt. 
300 sq. m. Kirers. James; Appomattox, and Blackwa~ 
ter rivers. Surface, somewhat hilly; soil, fertile, Cap. 
Prince George Court- House, abt. 24 m. S. E. of Rich- 
mond. Pop. abt. 9,000, 

Prince Leopold, an island of British N. America, 
at the W, end of Barrow Strait; Lat. 74° 5’ N., Lon. 90° W 

Prince'liness, n. The state, manner, or dignity of 
a prince 

Prince ling. n. A small or inferior prince. 

Prince'‘ly, a. Resembling a prince; having the ap- 
pearance of one high-born; stately; dignified. 

—tHaving the rank of princes ; becoming a prince ; royal; 
munificent. 

—adr, 
Prince o 
group of islands, abt. 40 miles N 
Island, lying between Lat. 54° 25 

Lon. 132° and 134° W. 

Prince of Wales’ Island. See Penang. 

Prince of Wales’ Islands, x group in Torres 
Strait, at the N.E. extremity of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
on the N.E. coast of Australia; Lat. 10° 20’ 8., Lon. 144° E. 

Prince Regent Bay, an inlet of Bafin Bay, on the 
W. coast of Arsenlang: Lat. 76° N., Lon. 66° W. 

Prince Regent Inlet, connects Barrow Strait with 
Boothia Gull, British N. America, between Lat. 72° and 
74° N., and Lon. SSO and 95° W. 

Prince Ru’pert's Bay, on the N.W. coast of the 
Island of Dominica, W. Indies. 

Prin ee's, a N.W. co. of Prince Edward Island. Cap. 
Princetown, abt. 36 m. N. W. of Charlotte Town, Pop. 
16.000. 

Prince's Island, belonging to Portugal, in the Bight 
of Biafra, Gulf of Guinea, 140 m. S. S. W. of Fernando Po; 
Lat. 1° 39 N., Lon. 7° 26° E. Length 10 m. from N. to 
8.; brendth 5 m. Chief town, St. Antonio. 

Prince’s Metal, n. (M-tal.) Au alloy of copper, in 
imitation of silver, in which the proportion of zinc is 
greater than in brass. 

Princess. n. A female sovereign, as an empress or 
queen.—The daughterof aking.—Theconsortof a prince, 

Prin’cess Anne. in Maryland, u post-village, cap. of 
Somerset co., about 100 m. S.E. of Annapolis. 

Princess Anne, in Virginia, an extreme S. E. co., 
bordering on Chesapeake Bay on the N., the Atlantic 
Ocean on the E., and N. Carolina of the S; area, abt. 
420 sq. miles. River. North River. Surface, level and 
low; soil, not fertile. Gap. Princess Anne Court-House, 
abt. 137 m. S.E. of Richmond. 

Prin’‘cessly, a. In the manner of n princess. (u.) 

Princeton, in Arkansas, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Dallas co., abt. 75 m. S. by W. of Little Rock; 
pep. abt. 1,400, 

Princeton, in Culifornia, a post- village of Colusa co., 
abt. 15 m. N. of Colusa. 

Princeton, in //Lruas, a post-village, cap. of Bureau 
co., 109 miles W. S. W. of Chicago; pop. abt. 5,500. — A 
village of Cass co., abt. 30 m. W. by N. of Springfield. 

Princeton, in /ndiana, a post-village, cap. of Gibson 
co., abt. 25 miles S. of Vincennes. It is finely located, 
and has excellent business facilities. Pop. abt. 2,500, — 
A township of White co.; pop. abt. 1,100. 

Princeton, in /owa, a post-village and township of 
Scott co. abt. 21 m. N.E. of Davenport. 

Princeton, in Kansas, a village of Johnson co., abt. 32 
m. 8. of Leavenworth, 

Princeton, in Arntucky, a post-village, cap. of Cald- 
well co., abt. 230 m. W. S. W. of Frankfort; pop. abt. 2,200, 

Princeton, in Maine, a post-township of Washington 
co.; pop. abt, 800. 

Princeton, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Wor- 
cester co. 

Princeton, in Minnesota, a post-village, cap. of Mille 
Lacs co., abt. 50 m. N. W. of St. Panl.—A village of 
Winona co., abt. 10 m. W.N.W. of Winona. 

Princeton, in Mississippi, a borough of Washington 
co., abt. 90 m. N.W. of Jackson. 

Princeton, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Mercer 
co, alt, 160 m, N. N. W of Jefferson City; pep. abt. 350. 
Princeton, in New Jersey. a post-borough and town- 
ship of Mercer co., abt. 10 m. N.E. of Trenton. It is the 
seat of Princeton College, one of the most eminent edu- 
cational institutions in the country. In this vicinity, 
Jan. 3, 1777, a battle was fonght between the American 
ariny under General Washington, and the British under 


In a prince-like manner. 

Wales Archipel’ago, in Alaska, a 

of Queen Charlotte 
and 56° 30’ N., and 
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Maryland; area, aht. 926 sq. m. Rivers. Potomac and 
Occoquan rivers, and Cedar Rua, Broad Rau, and Quan- 
tico Creek. Surface, hilly: soil, not very fertile. (Cup. 
Brentaville. 1%. abt. 9.500. 

Prince William-Henry’s Island, in the 
Pacific Ocean, Lat. 10 32“ S., Lon. 14% 80’ E. Ext. 70 
m. in circumference. 

Prince William Sound, in Alaska, an inlet of the 
Pacific Ocen between Lat. 60 and 61° 20’ N., and Lon. 
146° and 148° W. It contains Montague and other 
smaller islands, 

Prin‘cipal, a. [Fr.; Lat. principalis, from princeps, 
the first] Highest in rank, character, or respectability ; 
most important or considerable. 

—n. A chief or head; one who takes the lead; a leader. 
— The president, governor, or chief in authority. — The 
proprietor, chief, or head of an academy or seminary of 
learuing.— A capital sum lent on interest, due as &; 
debt, or used as a fund. 


Col. Mawhood, in which the Americans were victorious. 
Pop. about 2,800, 

Princeton, in Ohio, a post-village of Butler co., abt. 
21 m. N. by E. of Cincinnati. — A village of Coshocton 
co., abt. 34 m. N.W. of Zanesville. 

Princeton, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Law- 
rence co., abt. 8 m. ES E. of Newcastle. 

Princeton, in West Virginia, a post-village, cap. of 
Mercer co., abt. 80 m. 8.S.E. of Charleston. 

Princeton, in Wisconsin, n post-village and townsbip 
of Green Lake co., abt. 13 m. S.W. of Berlin; pop. of 
township abt. 3,000. 

Princetown, a town of Prince Edward Island. See 
PRINCES. 

Princetown, in New Fork, a post-township of Sche- 
nectady co. 

Princetown, in Pennsylrania, a post - village of Berks 
co, abt. 10 m. N.E. of Reading. 

Princet'tas, n. A worsted fabric, sometimes made 
with a cotton warp, 


of Peoria co., abt. 20 m. N.N.W. of Peoria; pop. abt. 2,500. 
Prince William, in Virginia, a N.E. co., adjoining 
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| Prince’ ville, in Minnis, a post-village and township | 


(Law.) The actor or absolute perpetrator of a crime, 
or an abettor. 

(Arch.) A name given to the semblage of timbers 
that form the support of a roof; — these nre commonly 
known and spoken of as a pair of principals. 

(Mus.) A metallic stop in an organ; — so called be- 
cause it forma the standard for toning the other stops. 
Principality, n. [Fr. principalité: L. Lat. princi- 
palitas.) Sovereignty; supreme power. — The terri- 
tory of a prince, or the country which gives title to a 

prince. — One invested with suvereignty. 

Prin’cipally,adv. Chiefly; mainly; in the most im- 
portant respect; above all; particularly. 

Prineipalness, u. The state of being principal; 
superiority. 

Primcipa'to Citerio're, or Salerno. prov. of Italy, 
bordering on the Mediterranean. and the provinces 
of Terra-di-Lavoro, Wrincipato Ulteriore, and Potenza. 
Arra, 2,400 sq. m. The surface is mostly mountainous, 
and the soil fertile. KRivers. Silaro, Sarno Calore, and 
Negro. Cup. Salerno. Hp. 528,256. 

Principa to Ultertore, or Avellino, a prov. of 
Italy. rdering on Capitanata, Molise, Principato, 
Citeriore and Terra di-Lavoro. Arra. 1.500 square m. 
The surface is mountainous. Riwrs Calore. Biferno, 
Tamero, Sabbato and Otauto. Cup. Avellino. Pep. 
355,621. ° 

Priaciple; (prin'se-pl,) n. [Fr. principe; Lat. princi- 
pium, from princeps, principis.) The cause, source, or 
origin of anything ; int from which a thing proceeds; 
element; constituent part; primordial substance; opera- 
tive cause.— A fundamental truth; a truth admitted 
either without proof, or considered as having been be- 
fore proved; ground; foundation. — That which sup- 
ports an assertion, an action, or a series of actions or of 
reasoning. — A general truth: a law comprehending 
many subordinate truths; tenet or doctrine; that 
which is believed; a settled law or rule of action or 
conduct in human beings. 

v. d. To establish or fix in any tenet; to impress with 
any tenet, good or ill—To establish firmly in the mind. 

Prink, (pringk.) v. n. To dress for show; to prank.— 
To assume stately airs. 

—v. a. To dress ostentatiously, or in a foppish manner. 

Pri‘nos, n. Gr. prio, to saw; alluding to the serated 
leaves.) (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, erder Aqutfoliacre. 
P. glaba, a beautiful shrub, 
3-4 ft. high, found in swamps 
in the N.E. States, are dried 
and used as a substitute for 
tea, under the name of Appa- 
lachian tea, The bark of P. 
verticillatus, called Black Al- 
der-bark, or Winter Berry. is 
used in this country, in the 
form of a decoction, as a tonic 
and astringent. 

Print, v. a. [Fr. empreinte, 
impression, stamp, impri- 
mer, to print; It. tmprenta, 
impression, tmprentire, to 
print, imprint, from Lat. pre- 
mo, pressum, to press, q. r.] — 
To press upon; to imprint.—To Fig. 2161. — PRINOS. 
form by impression; to mark 
by pressure; to stamp. — To impress words or make 
books, not by the pen, but by the press. 

r. u. To use or practice the art of typography, or to 
take impressions of letters, figures, and the like. — To 
publish a book. 

—n. A mark made by impression or pressure; any line, 
character, figure, or indentation of any form made by 
the pressure of one body or thing on another. — The 
impressions of types in general, as to form, size, &c. 
That which impresses its.form on anything; a stamp.— 
The representation or figure of anything made by im- 
pression. — Au engraving or picture taken from an en- 
graved plate. — State of being printed and published.— 
A single sheet printed for sale; a newspaper. 

(Arch.) A flat ornament of paper. 

In print. Printed and published. 

Out of print. No longer published. 

Printer. n. One who prints books, pamphlets, or 
papers; one who stains or prints cloths with figures, 
as calico; one who impresses letters or figures with cop- 
per-plates. 

Print ery. u. A print-works; a printing-office. (R. in 
the two senses.) 

Print ing. n. In a general sense, the art or practice 
of making impressions of letters, characters, or other 
figures, with ink, upon paper, cloth, or any similar sub- 
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stance. In a more restricted sense, the art by which, 
with single movable letters or types, any piece of liter- 
ary composition is converted into a book. In the must 
commonly received meaning of the term, priuting is the 
same as typoyruphy, or the art of printing ou paper 
with movable metal types. The history of the origin 
of this important art is lost in antiquity; it would ap- 
r, however, to be certain that the Chinese made the 
rst approximation to it. In the middle of the 10th cen- 
tury, the art was practised in China, and is said to have 
been the invention of a minister of state, Foong-taon. 
The method then used is practised there now. ‘The page 
of writing to be multiplied is pasted down on the sur- 
face of a prepared block, commonly of pear-tree, on 
which it leaves an impression of the characters in an 
inverted form; then the bluck so marked is prepared 
for printing from by cutting away all the blank parts 
On the face of the wood, thus leaving in relief the lines 
forming the characters. At what time the Chinese 
style of printing was introduced tnto Europe, if it was 
introduced at all, is not known. Block-printing with 
single pieces of woud can be traced back as far as the 
13th century. It seems to have been first applied to the 
fabrication of playing-cards and manuals of devotion: 
the latter for the most part consisting of a single page, 
but in some cases taking the form of a little book of 
several pages. These little books closely resembled 
Chinese books in one point; namely, that each leaf was 
printe from a single block of wood. Printing was thus 
fettered and cramped, until the great discovery of the 
utility and practicability of employing movable types 
gave to the art a ductility and power beyond all pre- 
vious conceptions. Who the discoverer of this vast im- 
provement was, is a matter of dispute. The claims 
which have been adduced are many; but the names of 
four men have figured principally in the controversy; 
John Guttenberg (paternally Gänsfleisch), of Strasburg; 
John Fust (or Faust), of Mainz; Peter Schoeffer (in 
Latin Opilio), of Gernsheim (Fig. 2162), and Lawrence 
Koster (or Jans 
zoon), of Haarlem. 
According to the 
opiuion of the most 
numerous judges, 
the credit belongs 
to Guttenberg of 
having first em 
ployed movable 
metal types in the 
production of books. 
{See GuTTENBERG.) 
After some first 
experiments of his 
invention, 1434 
1439, he went to 
Mainz, where, with 
the aid of Peter 
Schoeffer, he first 
brought the art into 
ractical use. Shortly afterwards, about 1450, Gutten- 
rg allied himself with John Faust, a rich citizen 
of Mainz, who advanced the capital necessary to prose- 
cute the business of printing. To Schoeffer belongs the 
Merit of inventing matrices for casting types, each in- 
dividual letter having been hitherto cuf in wood or 
metal. This constituted one of the most valuable im- 
provements in the history of printing. Schoeffer, who 
died abt. 1492, printed during his lifetime upwards of 50 
works. Guttenberg’s Latin Bible, which was called the 
forty-two line Bible, because in every full column it had 
42 lines, is the oldest work of any considerable size 
printed in Mainz. Faust, having separated from Gut- 
tenberg. undertook, in connection with Peter Schoeffer, 
larger typographical works. He was particularly en- 
gaged in printing the Latin and German Bible. Up to 
that time the monks had gained considerable sums by 
copying the Bible; and as they could not understand this 
Tapid production of copies, and their astonishing uni- 
formity, they ascribed the whole transaction to the 
Devil. About 1462 Fuust went to Paris with his 
Bibles. for the purpose of selling them there; but the 
N raised such an outcry that he was obliged to 
lecamp hurriedly. The old tradition that the Devil 
carried off Dr. Faustus probably arose from this circum- 
stance. Four years later Faust made another journey 
to Paris, and died there of the plague; after which the 
printing business was carried on at Mainz by Schoeffer. 
hen the town of Mainz was taken and sacked by 
Adolphus, Count of Nassau, a number of the workmen 
engaged in printing were dispersed and obliged to seek 
employment elsewhere. Passing into other countries, 
they carried the knowledge of printing with them, and 
from that period the art made rapid progress through- 
out Europe. Before the year 1500 there were printing- 
offices in upwards of 220 places. In the earliest printed 
books the character of type employed was the old 
Gothic or German. Sweynheim and Pannartz first in- 
troduced the Roman type, at Rome; and Aldus intro- 
duced the /talic. William Caxton (q. v.) first introduced 
the art of P. into England, between 1471 and 1474. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory way of explaining the art 
of letter-press printing will be to divide the subject into 
several processes, and treat of them in the order in 
which they occur, These are type-founding, composing, 
printing-presses, and printing-machines. It is necessary 
to explain that, with one or two exceptions, every let- 
ter, point, and mark used in printing a book, news- 
paper, or other article, is cast on a distinct and sepa- 
rate body or stalk. This letter is termed a type. In 
pag founding, the formation of the punches constitute 
e initial step. A punch is an exact prototype of the 


Fig. 2102. 
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cast letter, so far as the face of it is concerned. After: 


this original has been formed by the means of cutting, 
punching, and filing, it is hardened, and its face being 
struck into s piece of copper, a matriz is formed. ‘This 
matrix is fitted with the greatest nicety into a care- 


fully-adjusted piece of mechanism, called a mowld. Au 


alloy, consisting of lead, tin, antimony, aud sometimes 
copper, is poured, in a molten state, iuto this mould, 
and when the metal sets, the type is dexterously 
and quickly removed. Although these operations are 
sufficiently complicated, an expert workman will cast 
in an hour 500 types. When the letters leave the 
mould, several operations have to be performed upon 
them in order to render them fit for the printer’s pur- 
pose. A collection of types, such as is necessary in 
ordinary circumstances for the printing of a work, is 
called a font, or fount [ Fr. fonte, a casting}, aud should 
contain Roman and Italic letters, points, figures, spaces, 
and other peculiarities. The several letters of the 
alphabet are required in very different proportions. In 
printing English works they are about as follows:—a 
8,500, b 1,600, c 3,000, d 4,400, e 12,000, f 2,500, g 1,700, h 
6,400, 1 8,000, j 400, k 800, 1 4,000, m 3,000, n 8,000, o 
q 500, r 6,200, 8 8,000, t 9,000, u 3,400, v 
2 x 400, y 2,000, z 200, ff 400, fi 500, fl 200, 
ffi 150, ftl 100, æ 100, œ 60 (these last seven are called 
logotypes, or types containing two or more letters on 
one body), , 4,500, ; 800, : 600, . 2,000. In addition to 
these there are dotted and accented letters, in quanti- 
ties from 100 to 250; numerals 0 and 1 to 9, ranging 
from 1,000 to 1,300 each; brackets, parentheses, marks 
of reference, &c. The types consist of the letters of the 
alphabet, of three kinds :— 
Capitals. -A BO D E FG H IJ K L M N O, &c. 
Small capitals.— A B C D E F G H1J K L M N 0, &c. 
Lower-case.—abcdefghijkilmnopqrs, &c. 
The above are called Roman letters. 

Capitals. A BCDEFGHIJKLMNO, de. 
Lower-case.—abedefghijklmnopqrst, de. 
These last two are Italic letters. The number of capi- 
tals in a fount range, for the several letters. from 80 to 
800; small capitals about the sume. Spaces are pieces 
of metal formed like the bodies of letters, and are used 
for separating the words. They are cast of different 
thicknesses; hair spaces are extremely thin — about 
8,000 of them are required; of thin spaces, 8,000; of 
middle spaces, 12,000; and of thick spaces, 18,000, are 
the numbers required with a fount of the above ex- 
tent. uadrats are spaces equal in thickness to the 
letter n, of which 5,000 are supplied; an em-quadrat 
has a body exactly square, and equal to the shank of 
the body of the letter m, of which 2,500 are required. 
There are, also, larger quadrats, used for filling up 
blank lines, and the spaces at the ends of paragraphs, 
or in pieces of poetry., Types are of various sizes. Be- 
ginning with the largest, the subjoined specimens show 
the various sizes commonly used by American printers 

on book-work. 


Great Primer. English. 
Pica. Small Pica. Long Primer. 


Bourgeois. Brevier. Minion. Nonpareil. 
Agate. Pearl. ‘Diamond. Brilliant. 


Composing. When a work is to be printed, and the 
size of the page and type decided upon, the author's 
manuscript, called in a printing-office copy, is given to 
the compositor. The types lie before him in a recepta- 
cle termed a case. Cases are always in pairs; the one 
called the upper-case is divided into 98 boxes, of equal 
size, in which are contained the capitals, small capitals, 
accented letters, &c. The lower-case is divided into 53 
compartments, of unequal size, in which are deposited 
the small letters, figures, spaces, &c., the types most in 
use having the largest recesses assigned to them. The 
compositor holds in his hand a little brass or iron frame, 
called a composing-stick, which, having one side movable, 
is capable of being adjusted to the required width of the 
page orcolumn. With the copy placed before him, the 
workman begins to gather his types, letter by letter, 
until he has formed a word; this word he separates 
from the next by a space; and so he goes on until he 
has composed a line. Arrived at the eud of his line, he 
proceeds to justify it, that is, he increases or lessens the 
space between the words until the line is tolerably tight 
in his composing-stick; in doing this he has to equalize 
the spacing as much as possible, uniformity of spacing 
forming a distinctive characteristic of a good compositor. 
When he has filled his composing-stick, in other words, 
has set up as many lines as his stick will hold, he dex- 
teronsly takes up the lines as if they were a piece of 
solid metal, and places them upon a ledged board, 
termed a galley. hen in this manner he has com- 
posed a whole page, he secures the types by tying a 
cord round them, A sufficient number of pages having 
been composed to form a sheet, an impression from 
them, called a first proof, is taken, and submitted to 
the inspection of a corrector, called a reader, whose 
duty is to detect and point out, by marginal references, 
all the errors that the compositor may have made. 
When these necessary alterations have been made, a 
second impression, called a revise, is taken, After un- 
dergoing the inspection of the reader, this revise is for- 
warded to the author, whose corrections being attended 
to, the pages are deemed fit for the press. Occasion- 
ally, however, to insure greater accuracy, additional re- 
vises are taken, as in the case of this Encyclopedia, eight 
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different revises in all are rend. — Composing- Machines, 
Mauy attempts bave been made during the last 20 years 
to supersede manual labor in the composition of types; 
hitherto these attempts have been but partially suc- 
cessful, It would be unnecessary here to describe them. 
The best composing-machine was shown in the French 
Exhibition, It was stated that n Copenhagen newspaper 
had tor some time been printed by its means; and it was 
Baid that it could “set up” and * distribute ” 0,000 types 
daily; this gives a rate of about 6,000 an hour. — Distrib- 
uting is a part of the compositor’s art for which he re- 
ceives no direct pay. Betoro he can proceed with the 
setting-up of the types, itis necessary that the compositor 
should have all the receptacles of his cases filled with 
types. This he effects as follows: — Having washed free 
from dirt a quantity of type which has been already 
printed from, he takes up a number of the lines of types; 
these he rests upon the middle finger of his left hand, 
and steadies with his thumb; keeping the faces of the 
letters towards him, he takes up one or two words be- 
tween the forefinger and thumb of his right hand, and 
drops the letters each into its proper receptacle, or 
“box.” A good compositor will in this way “distribute,” 
or return to their proper places, 50,000 letters a day. It 
should be stated that the pages, when prepared for 
printing, are secured, or “ locked up,” as the phrase is, 
in a rectangular frame of iron, called a “ chase.” The 
pages thus wedged up constitute what is called a form. 
Each side of a sheet has its own form, which may be 
carried about with as much ease as if it were composed 
of solid plates instead of being made up of forty, fifty, 
or even a hundred thousand separate and movable 
pieces. In this state the form is ready for— Printing. 
Originally, all impressions from types were taken by 
Means of the hand-press, the inventor of which is un- 
known. The earliest form of it bore a very close like- 
ness to the common screw-press, or the cheese or nap- 
kin-press, with the addition of a contrivance for run- 
ning in the forms when inked under the pressure, and 
out aguin when the impression had been taken. This 
rude piece of mechanism was improved upon by William 
Janssen Blaew, an assistant to the illustrious astrono- 
mer Tycho Brahé. At the commencement of the pres- 
ent century, the best form of printing-press was that 
invented by Lord Stanhope, and called after his name. 
This press is still used in the British printing offices; 
but the better and more generally employed in that 
country are the Columbian and the Albion press. The 
hand-press most used in the U. States is the Washington 

ress, patented in 1829, by Samuel Rust, of New York. 
‘he great labor required for the working of the hand- 
press, the slowness of the process,— two workmen be- 
ing unable to produce more than 250 impressions in an 
hour, — acted as a spur to the inventive faculty for the 
production of some other and more expeditious and 
easy means of taking impressions from types. It was 
owing to these causes that attempts were made to su- 
persede, by the application of machinery, the old and 
slow hand-press, which itself received the last improve- 
ment of which it was susceptible, when, in 1830-1836, 
Isaac Adams, of Boston, Mass., resolved the problem of 
working a hand-press by steam-power.—/’~Muchines. 
One of the grand points of difference between the old 
hand-presses and the steam cylinder P.-machines is that, 
in the first case, the impression is obtained by means 
of n flat surface, called a platen, while in the latter the 
impression is obtained By passing the sheet of white 
paper under a cylinder. Indeed, without u cylinder we 
should never have a fast printing-machine. The merit 
of introducing this valuable feature is due to Mr. Nichol- 
son, who, as early as 1790, took out a patent for a 
printing-machine. He used types of a wedge-shape; 
these he placed upon a cylinder, where they were locked 
tightly up and retained in this position, like the vons- 
soirs of au nrch. Another valuable feature, and one re- 
tained to the present time in the best form of printing- 
machines, was also due to Mr. Nicholson. This was the 
mode of inking the surface of the types by means of 
rollers, Ten years later, a printer named König. living 
in Saxony, turned his attention to the production of a 
fast printing- machine. Meeting with no encourage 
ment in his native land, the ingenious Saxon came to 
England in 1804, and ten years subsequently, that is, on 
the 28th November, 1814, the reader. of the Times news 
paper was informed that he held in bis hand a paper 
printed by machinery moved by the power of steam. 
Althongh it is commonly believed that this was the 
first specimen of a paper printed by steam-machinery, 
such is not really the fact; for in 1811 a sheet of the 
Annual Register for 1810 was printed in this way. 
There are two kinds of printing- machines, — the single 
and the double. In the single machine, only one side 
of the paper is printed; in the double one, both sides 
receive an impression before leaving the machine. Sin- 
gle machines are mostly used for newspapers, and in 
other cases where it is not essential that the two sides 
of print should “ register,” — that is, be exactly at the 
back of each other. Books are, in this country, usually 
printed upon the Adams press, which has a flat bed 
and flat platen, and upon which can be made most 
perfect register. Cylinder -presses are, as yet, com- 
paratively little nsed for book-work in the United 
States. {n 1815, Mr. Cowper patented a process for 
curving stereotype-plates, and fastening them to a 
cylinder; but the most important part of his invention 
was the invention of the inking-table. The next im- 
provement was made by Cowper, associated with Apple 
garth; it eonsisted in applying the distributing-table to 
a flat-bed press; part of the bed supports the types, and 
the other part serves as the distributing-table. These 
admirable muehines are still in use all over the world, 
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But it was reserved for an American inventor to make 
the first successful type-revolving machine. In 1847, 
Mr. Ilve, of New York, succeeded in perfecting his 
widely-known machine. In Hoe’s machines the types 
are placed upon a horizontal cylinder of about six and 
a half feet in diameter. When putin motion, this cylin- 
der, with the types thereon, is in succession carried to 
the corresponding horizontal impression - cylinders, 
where the sheets take the image of the letters, which, 
by a number of ingenious movements, have been pre- 
viously covered with ink. The 10-cylinder presses, such 
as are nsed in America and London by the leading jour- 
nals, strike off 15,000 impressions per hour. When this 
wonderful press was invented, it was thought that the 
perfection of rapidity in the printing art had been 
reached. The Hoe press is calculated to work off one 
side of the paper at a time; and efforts were made sub- 
sequently, as before, to devise a machine which would 
work both sides at once. The result is the celebrated 
Walter press, used by the London Times, which prints 
from 10,600 to 15,000 sheets per hour; also, a new press 
invented in Paris, of about equal speed, and the press 
invented by the late William Bullock of Philadelphia. 


Fig. 2163. 

BULLOCK’S SELF-FEEDING AND PERFORATING PRESS. 
After many years of great privation and experiment, 
Mr. Bullock succeeded in his endeavors, but eventually 
died a martyr of his zeal, before the general adoption of 
his invention, from injuries sustained by accidentally 
catching his hand in his own machinery. With fair 
supervision, a Bullock’s press will print from 10,000 to 
16,000 copies of a journal per hour, both sides at once. 
Another advantage of the Bullock press is in the saving 
in the cost of printing. The Hoe press requires one 
man to feed each cylinder. The Bullock press feeds 
itself from rolls of paper, from which about 10,000 per- 
fect copies per hour of a newspaper are printed automat- 
ically, and delivered ready cut up, so that 2 men can do 
the work which 12 men used to be required todo. A 
modification of this machine, adapted to the use of; 
country papers of limited circulation, and for book- 
printing, has oeen patented under the same name. See 
Invention of Printing, De Vinne, 2d ed., N. Y., 1878. 

Printing-house, n. 4 printing-office; a place 
where printing is done, 

Print/ing-ink, n. An ink used in printing books, 
prepared from certain quantities of linseed-oil, black 
resin, soap, and lampblack. 

Rear eee ne, Print‘ing-press, n. See 

RINTING. 

Print ing-oſſice, n. A place where books, &c., are 
printed. 

Print'ing-paper, n. Paper suitable for printing 
purposes. 

Print/‘ing-press, n. A press with which books, 
pamphlets, &c., are printed. 

Print‘less, a. That which leaves no impression ; as, 
pr nb lies feet. 

Print’-shop, u. A shop where engravings or prints are 
kept for sale. 

Print’-works, u. An establishment where cloth is 
printed, 

Prion’us, Prion’‘ide, n. pl. (Zoöl.) A genus and 
family of coleopterous 
insects. These insects 
only fly in the evening 
or during the night. 
The family comprises a 
very great number of 
species, which, from the 
variety in the form and 
size of their mandibles, 
antenna, thorax, and 
abdomen, are divisible 
into many smaller sub- 
genera. Some (chiefly 
exotic species) have the 
body clongated, straight, 
with the thorax much 
shorter then the abdo- 
men, and greatly curved 
at the sides, and the 
mandibles of large sizo 
in the males. Others have 
the body not so oblong, ig. = 
somewhat depressed = AW: FASE = Pues: 
front, and with moderate-sized mandibles in both sexes, 
and the antenns strongly serrated in the males. The one 
here described is the Prionus cervicornis ; the larve live 
in the wood of the Goxsampinus tree, and are eaten by 
the natives of Sonth America. The largest of the tribe 
is also a native of South America: it is called Titanus 
giganteus, and well merits the name, 

Prior, x. [Fr. prieur; It. priore; Lat. priore.) The 
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superior of a convent of monks, or one next in diznity 
to an abbot; one who presides over others in the same 
churches, 

—a. Coming before in the order of time; antecedent ; 
preceding; foregoing. 

Prior, MartHew, a pleasing English poet, B. at Wim- 
borne-Minster, 1664. He possessed little vigor or origi- 
nality, but was remarkable for skill in versification, and 
his gay and easy grace of imagery and diction, D. 1721. 

Pri'orate, n. (Lat. prioratus; It. priorato.) Govern- 
ment by a prior. 

Pri’oress, n. A female superior of a convent of nuns. 

Priorily, adv. By way of precedence; antecedently. 

Priority, n. Fr. priorité.) State of being prior or 
antecedent in time, or of preceding something else; as, 
priority of birth, 

(Law.) He who has the precedency in time has the 
advantage in right, is the maxim of the law; not that 
time, considered barely in itself, can make any such dif- 


ference, but because the whole power over a thing being 
secured to one person, this bars all others from obtaining 
a title to it afterwards, In the payment of debts, the 
United States ts entitled to priority when the debtor is 
insolvent, or dies and leaves an insolvent estate. The 
priority was declared to extend to cases in which the in- 
solvent debtor had made a voluntary assignment of nll 
his property, or in which his effects had been attached 
as an absconding or absent debtor, on which an act of 
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|Prismatoid‘al, a. [Or. prisma, prismatos, a prism, 
and etdos, form.) Having the form of a prism, 

Pris’moid, n. [Fr. prismoide.) A body approaching 
to the form of a prism. 

Prismoid’al, a. Resembling the prism in form. 

Prisan’y, a. Relating to, or resembling a prism. 

Prison, (run,) n. Fr.; Lt. prigion-, from Lat. pre- 
hensio, prensio, a seizing, froni prendere, to seize, to 
take.) A public gerang for the continement or safo 
custody of criminals or debtors; a jail; any place of 
confinement or restraint. Sce PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 

—v.a. To shut up in a prison; to imprison. 

Pris’on-base, n. A kiud of rustic game, originated 
in England by the debtors incarcerated in the Queen's 
Bench prisou, heuce the name. 

Prisoner. n. (Fr. prisonnier.) One who is confined 
in a prison by local arrest or Warrant; a person under 
arrest or in custody of the sheriff, whether in prison or 
not; a captive; one taken by an enemy in war; one 
whose liberty is restrained, as a bird in a cage. 

Pristi’ma, a town of European Turkey, in Servia, 42 
m. N. N. W. of Uskup; pop. 12,000. 

Pristine, ( pris’tin,) a. (Lat. pristinus, akin to Sans. 
pra, before.] Former; early; primitive; pertaining to an 
earher state or period; original; first; ancient; old. 

Pri'thee, a corruption of pray thee; as, 1 prithee; but 
it is generally used without the pronoun, prithee. 


legal bankruptcy had been committed. Among com- 
mon creditors, he who has the oldest lien has the prefer- 
ence —it being a maxim both of law and equity, qui 
prior est tempore potior est jure. — Bourier, 

Pri’orship, n. The state or office of prior. 

Priory, . A convent of which a prior is the superior; 
in dignity below an abbey. 

Priscillia’nus, a heretic of the 4th century, was a 
native of Spain, where his opinions were condemned in 
380, by a council held at Saragossa. P. was ordained 
bishop of Avila by his own party; but put to death, 
with some of his adherents, in 387. He is said to have 
united in his system the errors of the Gnostics, the 
Manicheans, the Arians, and the Sabellians; and the 
Priscillianists were charged with infamous practices, re- 
sulting from these opinions. 

Prise, n. See PRIZE. 

Prism, n. [Fr. prisme; Gr. prisma, from prizo, or prio, 
to saw.] (Geom.) A polyhedron, two of whose es 
are equal, sitilar, and parallel, while all the rest are 
parallelograms, Prisms take particular 
names from the figures of their ends, or 
opposite equal and parallel sides. When 
the ends are triangles, as in Fig. 2165, they 
are called triangular prisms; when the 
ends are square, sjuare prisms; when the 
ends are pentagonal, pentagonal prisms; 
and soon. A right prism has its sides per- 
pendicular to its ends; an oblique prism is 
that of which the two sides are oblique to 
ue 1 U The solid content of a pris is 
found by multiplying the area of the base I 
into the perpendicular altitude; hence all F: 3168. 
prisms are to one another in the ratio compound of their 
bases and altitudes, 

( Optics.) A piece of glass or other diaphanous sub- 
stance, more or less long, with triangular ends, em- 
ployed to separate a ray of light into its constituent 
parts or colors by refraction. The prism is the instru- 
ment by means of which many of the remarkable phe- 
nomena of light and colors are exhibited. The prisms 
used for experiments are generally right triangular 
prisms of glass (Fig. 35 015 and their principal section 
is a triangle (Fig. 2166). In this section the point A is’ 
called the summit of the prism, and the right line BC is 
called the base; these expressions have reference to the 
triangle ABC, and not to the prism. When the laws of 
refraction are known, the passage of rays in a prism is 
readily determined. 
Let O be a luminous 
point (Fig. 2166) in 
the same plane as 
theprincipal section 
ABC of a prism, 
and let OD be an in- 
cident ray. This ray 
is refracted wt D, 
and approaches the 
normal, because it 
passes into a more 
highly refracting 
medium, At K it experiences a second refraction, but 
it then deviates from the normal, for it passes into air, 
which is less refractive than glass. The light is thus re- 
fracted twice in the same direction, so that the ray is 
deflected towards the base, and consequently the eye 
which receives the emergent ray K H sees the object O 
at O; that is, objects seen through a prism appear de- 
flected towards its summit. The angle O EO’, which the 
incident and emergent rays form with each other, ex- 
press the deviation of light caused by the prism, and is 
called the angle of deviation. Besides this, objects seen 
through a prism appear in all the colors of the rainbow; 
this phenomenon is described under the name of Dis- 
PERSION, q.v. See also Curomatics, Sicnt, Optics, Re- 
TRACTION. 

Prismatic, Prismat/ical, a. [Fr. prismatique.] 
Resembling a prism. 

—BSeparated or distributed by a prism; formed by a prism. 

Prismatic colors. See DISPERSION, PRIMARY COLOR, 
RPECTRUM. 


Fig. 2106. 


Prit'tle-prat tle, u. Tittle-tattle; idle and empty talk. 

Pri’vacy, n. A state of being private, or in retirement 
from the company or observation of others; secrecy; a 
place of seclusion from company or observation; re- 
treat; solitude; retirement; concealment of what is 
said or done. 

Privas’, a town of France, cap. of the dept. of Ardéche, 
26 m. S W. of Valence; pop. 5,300. 

Pri'vate, a. [It. privdio= Lat. privatus, from privo, to 
separate, deprive of, from prirus, separate, peculiar; 
akin to Sans. prithak, separately, privus beiug mutilat- 
ed from prith-vus.] Separate; apart or withdrawn from 
the state, or from public affairs; not invested with pub- 
lic office or employment; unconnected with others ;— 
hence, peculiar to one’s self; belonging to, or concerning 
an individual only; peculiar to a number in a joint con- 
cern, to a company or body politic; sequestered from 
company or observation; secret; secluded ; retired; not 
publicly known; not open; individual; personal; — in 
contradistinction from public. — A secret message. 

Privateer, (pri-rat-ér,) n. A ship or vessel of war 
owned and equipped by a private man, or by individuals, 
at their own expense, and having a commission from 
government to seize or plunder the ships of un enemy 
in war. J are in naval warfare much the same as vol- 
unteer corps are in the land-service. In both cages, the 
commissions proceeding from the government make 
those who bear them the instruments and servants of 
the state. 

—v. n. To cruise in a commissioned private ship against 
an enemy, for seizing their ships or annoying their com- 
merce. 

Privateering, ( pri-va-teer’ing,) n. The act of plunder- 
ing the ships of an enemy by means of privateers. 

Privateers man, n. A man belonging to a privateer. 

Errvstely, adv. In a private or secret manner; not 
publicly; in a manner affecting an individual or com- 


pany. 

Pri'vateness, n. State of being private; secrecy; 
privacy ; retirement; seclusion from company or society; 
state of an individual not invested with office. 

Pri’vate-way, n. (Law.) A right of passage over 
another man’s ground.— Kent. 

Priva'tion, r. [Fr.; Lat. privatio, from priro, priva- 
tus, to bereave, to deprive of.] A taking away or depriv- 
ing; state of being deprived; particularly, deprivation 
or absence of what is necessary for comtort; hardship; 
act of removing something possessed; the removal or 
destruction of any thing or quality: absence in general; 
act of the mind in separating a tbing from something 
appendant. 

Privative, (pri’rat-iv,) a. [Fr. priratif; late Lat. 
privativus.) Causing privation; consisting in the ab- 
sence of something; not positive. 

—n. That deprives of something; that of which the es- 
sence is the absence of something. 

—A prefix toa word which changes its signification, and 
gives ita contrary sense, as a in Greek, and un and in 
in English. 

Pri’vativeness, n. Notation of absence of something 
that should be present. 

Pri'vet, n. ( Bot.) See LIGUSTRUM. 

Privilege. (.) n. Fr. privilége; Lat. privilegium — 
privus, separate, private, peculiar, and lex, legis, a law.] 
A law or ordinance for private or separate individuals; 
8 particular and peculiar benefit or advantage enjoyed 
by a person, company, or society, beyond the common 
advantages of other citizens; nny peculiar benefit or 
advantage not common to others of the human race; 
advantage; favor; benefit; prerogative; immunity; 
franchise; right; liberty. 

—v.a. To bestow a privilege upon; to grant some partic- 
ular right or exemption to; to invest with a peculiar 
right or immunity; to exempt from something. as taxes. 

Priv’ily, adv. [From priry.] Privately; secretly. 

Priv’ity, n. [Fr. privauté.] Privacy; secrecy; private 
knowledge; joint knowledge with another of a private 
concern, which is often supposed to imply consent or 
concurrence; relationship: friendly connection; ad- 
mitted to participation of knowledge. 

Priv’y, a. [Fr. privé; Lat. privus.] Private; peculiar; 
particular; pertaining to some person exclusively; as- 


Prismat/ically, adv. In the form or manner of a 


prism. 
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signed to private uses; not public; secret; clandestine; 
not open or public; appropriate to retirement; net 
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shown; not open for the admission of company; pri- 
vately knowing; admitted to the participation of knowl- 
edge, with another, of a secret transaction; admitted to 
secrets of state. 

P. Council. (Eng. Hist.) An assembly of state advis- 
ers, unlimited in number, and appointed by the will of 
the sovereign, on whose nomination alone, after taking 
the prescribed oath, the appointment is completed. The 
sole qualification required is that the party to be ap- 
pointed should be a natural-born subject of Great Brit- 
ain. The dissolution of the P. C, or the dismissal of any 
individual member of it, depends upon the will of the 
sovereign. Its natural duration is for the life of the 
sovereign, and is continued for six months longer, unless 
dissolved by the successor. The P. O. seems to have 
been intended, at one time, as a sort of check upon royal 
authority. and at first it consisted of about twelve mem- 
bers. The number is now unlimited, and it comprises 
most of the principal officers of state; but the usage is 
for no member to attend the deliberations of the Conn- 
cil that has not been specially summoned for that pur- 
pose. The members of the P. C. are entitled to the pre- 
fix of Right- Honorable, and rank next after the Knights 
of the Garter. É: 

Privy. n. A partaker; a person having an interest in 
any action or thing. — A necessary house. 

Prize, n. (Fr. prise, from prendre, to take; Lat. pren- 
dere.) That which is taken from another. — A reward 
gained by competitors; that which is obtained or offered 
as the reward of a contest; a premium; the reward 
gained by any performance.— Any valuable thing 
gained. — The money drawn by a lottery-ticket. 

(Law.) Anything captured in virtue of tne rights of 
war, but more especially captures made at sea. The 
rights of belligerents to capture the property of their 
enemies upon the sea is admitted, as well as their right 
to prevent any frauds or violations of the law of nations 
on the part of neutrals. The rights, however, are lim- 
ited, and must be so exercised as not to intrench upon 
the independence or rights of other nations, It is evi- 
dent that many nice questions must, in such cases, 
necessarily arise between different states; and hence 
arises the necessity of having some tribunals to whom 
they may be referred. Accordingly, it is settled as a 
part of the law of nations, that every belligerent has a 
right to establish prize-courts to examine into all mari- 
time captures, and judicially to decide upon their valid- 
ity. The prize-courts of the captors have exclusive juris- 
diction over all matters touching captures made under 
the anthority of their sovereign; and the courts of other 
nations have no jurisdiction or authority to inquire into 
or to adjudicate upon them. The final sentence, when 

ronounced, is deemed the act of the sovereign, and he 
mes responsible to all foreign nations for its cor: 
rectness,— See Law or NATIONS. 

Prize, v.a. To set or estimate the value of; to rate.—To 
value highly; to estimate to be of great worth; to esteem. 

—n A lever; a pry. — See Pry. 

Prize’-fight,n. A public fight for a reward or wager. 

Prize’-fight’er, n. One who fights publicly for a re- 
ward or prize; a boxer; a pugilist. 

Prize-Hgnt'ing. n. Fighting or boxing for a wager 
or re ; pugilism. 

Prize’-master, n. An officer entrusted with the 
command of a captured ship. 

Prize’-medal, n. A medal bestowed as a prize. 

Prize’-money, n. The proceeds from the capture of 
a veasel divided among the captors. 

Pri er, u. One who prizes, or estimates, or sets the 
value of a thing. 

Priz’ing, u. (Naut.) The use or application of a lever 
to move any weighty body. 

Pro. [Lat. and er] For; in defence or behalf of. 

Pro and con. [Lat. pro, aud con, abbrev. of contra, 

against. 

Pro’a, n. A narrow canoe, about 30 feet long by 3 feet 
wide, used in the Ladrone Islands. The vessel is steered 
by a paddle at either end, and moves with great velocity 
either backwards or forwards, being adapted to a side- 


against.) For a 


wind in running between two places. The sail is lateen, 
with a boom upon one mast.— Proa is also the name for 
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large boats used by the Malays, propelled both by oars 


and sails, 
Prob'abilism, n. (Theol.) A theory professed by 


some casuistical divines, according to which it is lawful | 


to follow a probable opinion in doubtful points, although 
other opinions may seem to the mind of the inquirer 
more probable. Those who teach this doctrine are styled 
Probabilists. 

Probability, n. (Fr. probabilité.] State or quality 
of being probable; likelihood; appearance of truth. — 
Anything which has the appearance of reality or truth. 
— That state of a case or question of fact which results 
from superior evidence or preponderation of arguments 
on one side, inclining the mind to receive it as the truth, 
but leaving some room for doubt. 

Theory of Probabilities. (Math.) A very extensive 
and important application of analysis, having for its ob- 
ject the determination of the number of ways in which 
a future or uncertain event may happen or fail, in order 
that we may be enabled to judge whether the chances of 
its happening or failing are the greater, and in what 
proportion. — In this theory, the word chance is used to 
signify the occurrence of an event in a particular way, 
when there exist two or more ways by which it may 
take place, and no reason can be assigned for its hap- 
pening in one way rather than another. In ordinary 
language, when an event is said to happen by chance, it 
is merely implied that the cause is unknown, or cannot 
be certainly appreciated. — In mathematical langnage, 
probability has a definite signification ; and if all chances 
are considered equal, it is measured by a fraction, the 
numerator of which expresses the number of chances 
favorable to the occurrence of the event, and the dr- 
nominator the whole number of chances favorable and 
unfavorable. — Every contingent event gives rise to two 
opposite probabilities, —one that the event will happen, 
the other that it will not; and the sum of these proba- 
bilities, which necessarily amounts to certainty, is al- 
ways equal to unity. Hence, if p denote the probability 
of the occurrence of an event, the probability that it 
will not occur is 1— p. The probability of the simul- 
taneous occurrence of several ladependent events is ob- 
tained by multiplxing together their several probabili- 
ties. Thus, let p denote the probability of an event A, 
q that of an event B, r that of an event C, &c.; then the 
probability of the joint occurrence of those events is 
expressed by the continued product p q r, &c.—The 
probability of the successive recurrence of the same 
event, or of different events, is determined in a similar 
manner. 

Probable, a. [Fr.; Lat. probabilis, from probo, to 
try, to test.] Having more evidence than the contrary ; 
likely; crédible.— That renders something likely or 
credible. 

n. That which is likely or probable. 

Prob’ably, adv. Likely; in likelihood; with the ap- 
pearance of truth or reality. 

Pro’/bang, n. (Surg.) A long, slender rod of whale- 
bone, with a piece of sponge at its extremity, intended 
to push down extraneous bodies, arrested in the cesoph- 
agus, into the stomach. — Dunglison. 

Pro’bate, n. [Lat. probatus, from probare, to prove.] 
(Law.) The proof before an officer authorized by law 
that an instrument offered to be proved or recorded is 
the last will and testament of the deceased person whose 
testamentary act it is alleged to be. Ina trial at com- 
mon law, or in equity, the probate of a will is not admis- 
sible as evidence, but the original will must be produced 
and proved the same as any other disputed instrument. 
This rule has been modified by statutes in some of the 
United States, In New York, the record, when the will 
is proved by the subscribing witnesses, is primd-facie 
evidence, and provision is made for perpetuating the 
evidence. In Massachusetts, Connecticut, North Car- 
olina, and Michigun, the probate is conclusive of its 
validity, and a will cannot be used in evidence till 
proved. In Pennsylvania, the probate is not conclusive 
as to lands; and although not allowed by the register’s 
court, it may be read in evidence. In N. Carolina, the 
will must be proved de novo in the court of common 
pleas, though allowed by the ordinary. In New Jersey, 

robate is necessary; but it is not conclusive. (See 

ETTERS-TESTAMENTARY.) The proof of the will is a ju- 
dicial proceeding, and the probate a judicial act. Tho 
party propounding the instrument is termed the propo- 
nent, and the party disputing, the contestant. In Eng- 
land, proof ex parte was called probate in common form; 
and proof on notice to the next of kin, proof in solemn 
form. In the United States, generally speaking, proofs 
cannot be taken until citation or notice has been issued 
by the judges to all the parties interested toattend. On 
the return of the citation, the witnesses are examined, 
and the trial proceeds before the court. If the judge, 
when both parties have been heard, decides in favor of 
the will, he admits it to probate; if against the will, he 
rejects it, and pronounces sentence of intestacy. Bouvier. 

Da. Relating to a probate, or court of probate. 

Proba'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. probatio, from probo, pro- 
batus, to test.] Any proceeding designed to ascertain 
truth; moral trial. — The state of a man in the present 
life, in which he has the opportunity of proving his 
character and being qualified for a happier state. — Trial 
for proofs or satisfactory evidence, or the time of trial. 

Proba'tional, a. Pertaining to probation. 

Proba'tionary, a. Serving for trial. 

Proba’‘tioner, n. One who is on trial, or in a state 
to give proof of certain qualifications for a place or 
state; a novice.—In Scotland, a student in divinity 
who is licensed to preach; a licentiate. 

Pro’bative, a. [Lat. ꝓrobativus.] Serving for trial or 


proof. 
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'Pro'bator., n. [Lat., from probare, to try, to examine. ] 
An exnminer; an approver. 

Pro'batory,a. [Fr. probatotre.] Serving tor trial or 
for proof. — Relating to proof. 

Probe, n. [From Lat. probo, to test.] (Surg.) An in- 
strument, generally made of silver-wire, rounded at one 
end and pointed at the other, used for the purpose of 
examining wounds. . 

—v.a. To examine, as a wound, ulcer, or some cavity of 
the body, by the use of an instrument thrust into the 
part. — To search to the bottom; to scrutinize; to ex- 
amine thoroughly into the causes and circumstances of. 

Probity, u. [Fr. probité; It. probita ; Lat. p obitas, 
from probus, good.) Honesty; rectitude; integrity in 
principle, or strict contormity of actions to the laws of 
justice. 

Problem, n. a probleme ; Lat. problema ; Gr. prob- 
lema, from proballo, to throw or cast.) (Log.) A propo- 
sition that appears neither absolutely true nor abso- 
lutely false, and consequently may be asserted either 
affirmatively or negatively ; — hence, it has come in 
general to be applied to any question involving doubt 
or uncertainty, and requiring further evidence for ite 
solution. 

(Geom.) A proposition requiring some operation to be 
performed, or construction to be executed; such as to 
bisect a line, to describe a circle passing through three 
given points. 

Problematic, Problematical, a. [Fr. pose 
lematique.] Characterized by doubt or uncertainty; 
questionable; disputable; doubtful; dubious; uncer- 
tuin; undetermined. 

Problematically, adv. Doubtfully; dubiously ; 
b 

Probos’cidate, a. Having a proboscis or snout. 

Proboscidial, a. Supplied with a proboscis. 

Proboscid ‘iform, n. [Lat. proboscis, and forma, a 
form.] Ot the form, or use of the proboscis. 

Probos’cis. (Gr., from bosco, I feed.) (Fntomology.) 
The oral instrument of the Diptera is go called, in which 
the ordinary trophi are replaced by an exarticulate 
sheath, terminated by a pair of tumid lobes (abella), and 
containing one or more lancet-shaped instruments (sca- 
pella), covered by a valve (see Fig. 331). 

(Mammology.) The prehensile organ formed by a 
prolongation of the nose, of which the trunk of the 


elpreni is an example. 

Pro ‘eis Monk’ey,n. (Zodl.) See Kanav. 

Pro’bus, MAR Us AURELIUS VALERIUS, a native of Pan- 
nonia, who served in the Roman army, and became em- 

eror after the death of Tacitus, 276. He distinguizhed 
imself by several victories over the barbarians in Gaul, 
and was killed by his mutinous soldiers, 282. 

Procatare'tic, a. [Gr. procatarcticos, previous, 
from pro, before, and catGerein. to begin.) (Med.) Be- 
ginning or commencing; applied to cunses which pro- 
duce disease. By some these are employed synonymously 
with predisponent or remote causes; by others with 
occasional or exciting causes. —Dunglison. 

Procatarx’is, n. [Gr.] (d.) The preéxisting 
cause of a disease; which co}perates with others that 
are subsequent, whether interna) or external. 

Proceden’‘do, n. fist] (Law.) A writ which lies 
where an action has been removed from an inferior to a 
superior jurisdiction on insufficient grounds, to send the 
cause back to the inferior court for further proceeding, 

Procedure. n. [Fr. procédure, from Lat. procedo.] 
Act of procecding or moving forward; proceeding; pro- 
cess; progress; operation ; a series of actions; manner 
of proceeding; course; conduct; management: action, 

Proceed, v. i. [Fr. procedes ; Lat. procedo — pre, and 
erdo, to go.) (See CRDE.) To go forth or forward: to 
advance; to make progress; to move or pass forward 
from one place to another.—To pass from one puint, 
stage, or topic, to another. — To issue; to arise; to cma- 
nate; to be produced; to come, as from a source or 
fountain; to come from a person or place; to prose- 
cute any design.— To begin and carry on a serics of 
actions or measures; to conduct; to act methodically ; 
to have a course. 

Law.) To commence and carry on a judicial process. 
— To take effect; to have its course. 

Proceed’er, n. One who goes forward; one who 
makes a progress, 

Proc. 'ing, n. A going forth or forward; process 
or movement from one thing to another; a measure or 
step taken in business; transaction; in the pl.,a course 
of measures or conduct; course of dealing with others, 

Proceedings of a society, the published record of its 
action, or what takes place at its meetings. 

Pro’ceeds, n. pl. (Law.) Money or articles of value 
arising or obtained from the sale of property. Goods 
purchased with money arising from the sale of other 
goods, or obtained on their credit. are procerds of such 

s. — The sum, amount, or value of goods sold, or 
converted into money. — Bouvier. 

Proceleusmatic, a. [Gr. proceleusmaticos, from pro, 
before, and keleuma, to incite.] Encouraging: inciting; 
urging. 

(Pros.) Noting a foot of four short syllables. 
|Procellaride, n. pl. (Zo5l.) The Petrel family, order 
Natatores, comprising swimming birds which have the 
bill more or less lengthened, compressed, deeply grooved, 
and appearing as if formed of several distinct parts; 
and nostrils opening from distinct tubes. They are all 
oceanic. 

Process. n. Fr. prici; Lat. processus, from procedo.] 
A going or coming forward; advance; progressive 
course; tendency; proceedings; gradual progress; 
course. — Operation; experiment; series of actions or 
experiments; series of motions or changes in growth, 
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decay, &c.; continnal flnx or passage, as of time; me- 
thodical arrangement ; series of measures or proceedings. 

(Law.) In its original aud most comprehensive sense, 
the whole of the proceedings in any action, civil or 
criminal, real or personal, from the beginning to the 
enl. In its more ordinary and limited sense, the writs 
which issue out of any court for the purpose of compel- 
ling the parties to a suit, or others, to do some act con- 
nected with the progress of the suit, 

(Anut.) Any sharp, blunt, irregular, or flat projec- 
tion from a bone, or any smooth aud peculiar surlace 
appertaining toa bone. The bestand most familiar ex- 
amples of a process are the angular projections from the 
spinal column, each bone having 2 or 3, the spinous, 
transverse, oblique, and articulating processes. The bones 
which have the greatest number of processes are the rth- 
noid, sphenoid, and temporal. Processes in general serve 
the purpose of affording attachment to strong muscles. 

Procession, (sesh’un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. processio.) A 
Marching forward; act of proceeding or issuing. — A 
train of persons walking, or riding on horseback, or in 
vehicles, iu a formal march, or moving with ceremonious 
solemnity. 

Dv. n. To go in procession, (n.) 

Processional,(-sesh'un-al,)a. [Fr. processional ; Lat. 
processionalis.| Pertaining to a procession ; consisting 
in a procession. 

Proces sionalist, n. A person who takes part ina 
procession. (R.) 

Proces'sionary, a. [Lat. processionarius.] Con- 
sisting in procession ; as, processionary service. 

Proces'sioning, n. (Luw.) A term used in Tennes- 
see and N. Carolina to denote the manner of ascertain- 
ing the boundaries of land, as provided for by the laws 
of those States. — Bouvier. 

Proces'sive, a. Going forward; advancing. 

Proces-verbal, (pros'a-var-bal.) [Fr.] (Fr. Law.) 
A memorandum or instrument drawn up and attested 
by officers of justice, containing a detailed statement of 
the circumstances which have taken place upon the 
execution of a commission, upon an arrest, upon a pre- 
cognition or preliminary examination ofa party accused, 
or iu the course of other legal investigations, and set 

i order in which they have occurred, 
a. [Fr. prochain, from Lat. prozemus, the 
Next; nearest. 

Prochein ami, (Law.) The nearest friend or next 
of kin to a child in his nonage, who in that respect is 
allo ed to act for him, and be his guardian, &. 

Procida, GIOVANNI DA, (pro-che'da,) the great Sicilian 
patriot and chief promoter of the conspiracy known as 
the “Sicilian Vespers,” was B. at Palermo, about 1225. 
Ile was educated as a physician, became the trusted 
friend of the great emperor, Frederick IL, and of his 
sons, Conrad IV. and Manfred. He took part in Con- 
radin’s unsuccessful attempt to recover his dominions 
from Charles of Anjou, and his estates were confiscated. 
The court of Aragon then received him, and conferred 
on him wealth and honors, but he did not forget his 
country and its oppressions. In 1279 he visited Sicily, 
and began preparing the people for the insurrection he 
meditated; obtained the aid of the emperor, Michael 
Paleologus, and the sanction of the Pope, Nicholas III.: 
and returned to Sicily in 1281. The insurrection broke 
out in March, 1282, and was completely successful, P., 
it is said, took no direct part in the massacre of the 
French. He continued to be the counsellor of the suc- 
ceeding sovereigns, and p. abt. 1303. 

Procida, (pro-che'da,) a small island of S. Italy, at 
the N.W. extremity of the bay of Naples, separated 
from the mainland by a narrow channel 114 m. wide; 
Lat, 40° 45’ N., Lon. 95° 5' E. Ext. 3 m. long, and 114 
m. broad. Pop. 15,000. 

Procid uous, a. [Lat. prociduus.] Falling from its 
natural place. 

Proclaim’, v. a. [Fr. proclamer ; Lat. proclamo, from 
pro, and clamo, to call.) To promulgate; to announce; 
to publish; to give official notice of; to utter openly ; 
to publish, — To publicly denounce. 

Proclaim'er. n. One who proclaims or publishes by 
authority; one who announces or makes known, 

Proclar Lat. proclamatio, from pro- 
clamo, praclamutum,| Ac proclaiming; a publication 
by ant ity; an official notice given to the public; a 
dei n of the sovereigns will, or of any supreme 
magis e, openly published ; an edict; a decree, — The 
paper containing an official notice to a people. 

Procliv'ity, n. (Fr. proclivité; Lat. procl. vitas.] In- 
clination; propensity; proneness; tendency. — Readi- 
ness; fecility of learning. 

Procee lian, a. [Gr. pro, before, and koilos, hollow.) 
(Anut. and .) Those vertebree are so called which 
have a cavity or cup at the fore part of the body, and 
a ball at the back part. The term is also applied to a 
group of animals — e. g., a certain family of reptiles 
which manifest this vertebral character. It is found in 
Most existing Saurians, but not in any extinct terres- 
trial species of earlier date than the Weulden period. 
The oblitic pterodactyls were procelian, 

Procon’sul, n. (oman Hist.) Originally an officer 
inveated with consular command without the office. 
Thus, a consul sometimes had his command prolonged 
to him after his year of magistracy had ceased, with the 
title of proconsul. The provinces which at first were 
governed by prætors were, for the most part, subse- 
quently put under proconsuls and propretors. The of- 
fice was properly annual: but it might be prolonged, as 
was done in the case of Cæsar. In the time of the re- 
public the proconsul held the military command as well 
as the civil jurisdiction of his province; but Augustus, 
on assuming the chief power in the state, remodelled 
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the system by a new partition of the provinces, and by 
separating the civil jurisdiction, which was left to the 
procousul, from the military command, 

Procon sular, Procon sulary. a. Pertaining to 
n proconsul.— Under the government of a proconsul. 
Procon sulate., Procon’sulship, n. The oillce 

of a proconsul, or the term of his office. 
Procras'tinate, v.a. [Lat. procrustino, procrastina- 
tum — pro, and crastinus, of to-morrow.) To put off till 


to-morrow, or from day to day, or to a future time; to 


postpone; to defer; to delay; to retard; to protract; 
to prolong. 
—v. n. To delay; to be dilatory. 
Procrastination, n. (Lat. procrastinatio.] A put- 
ting off or deterring till to-morrow, or to a future time; 
delay; dilatoriness. 
Procras'tinator, n. One who defers the perform- 
ance of anything to a future time. 
Procras'tinatory, . Relating to procrastination. 


Pro’creant, a. Lat. procreans, from procreare, to 


procreate.) Productive; pregnant. (R.) 


Pro’create, o. t. (Fr. procréer ; Lat. procreo, procrea-| 


tus — pro, and creo, to make, bring forth, beget, pro- 
duce.] To bring forth; to beget; to generate and pro- 
duce; to engender; to propagate; to produce. 

Procrea’tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. procreatio.] Act of be- 
getting; generation and production of young. 

Pro creative. a. Generative; productive. 

Pro’creativeness, n. Power of generation. 

Pro’ereator, n. [Lat.] One who begets; a genera- 
tor; a father or sire. 

Proerus' tes. Gr. prokroustes, the stretcher.] ( Myth.) 
A surname for the robber Polypemon,or Damustes, who 
placed his victims on a bed which was either too small 
or too large, and to the size of which he adapted their 
limbs by force. He was slain by Theseus, 

Proc'tocele, n. (Gr. prvktos, anus, and K, tumor.] 
Inversion and prolupse of the mucous cout of the rec- 
tum, from relaxation of the sphincter, with more or less 
swelling. — Dunglison. 

Proctor, u. (Contracted from Lat. procurator — pro, 
and curo, curatus, to take care of.) One who takes care 
of anything for another; one who is employed to man- 
age the affairs of another: a person authorized to man- 
age another's cause in certain courts in England, espe- 
cially the ecclesiastical; an officer who attends to the 
morals of the students in the English universities, and 
enforces obedience to the college regulations. 

—v.a. To manage. (A cant word.) 

Proc’torage, n. The management of affairs as con- 
ducted by a proctor; superintendence ; — used in con- 
tempt. 

Procto’rial, a. Relating to a proctor, 

Proc’torship, n. The office or diguity of a proctor of 
a university. 

Proc’torsville, in Jndiana, a village of Crawford co., 
abt. 110 m. 8. by W. of Indianapolis, 

Proc’torsville, in Vermont, a post- village of Wind- 
sor co., abt. 75 m. E. of Montpelier. 

Procum bent. a. (Sp. procumbente; Lat. procum- 
bens, from procumbo, to lean or bend forward.] Lying 
down on the face; prone, 

(Bot.) Trailing on the ground. 

Procur‘able, a. That may be procured; obtainable. 

Pro‘curacy, n. [Lat. procuratio.) The management 
of anything ; the duty of a proctor. 

Procura‘tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. procuratio.) Act of 
procuring ; procurement.—The management ofanother’s 
affairs. — The instrument by which a person is empow- 
ered to transact the affairs of another, 

Procuration money. ( Law.) Money for procuring a loan. 

Procura tor, n. [Lat.] (Reman Hist.) A Roman 
provincial magistrate, whose office it was to manage 
affairs of the revenue, and exercise a judicial authority 
in matters pertaining to it. Sometimes the procurator 
discharged the office of governor, especially in a small 
province, as did Pontius Pilate in Judæa; in which case. 
but not otherwise, he had the power of inflicting capital 
punishment. This magistracy did not exist under the 
republic, its duties being comprised under those of the 
prætor proconsul. 

(Law.) Oue who undertakes the care of any legal 
proceeding tor another, and stands in his place by virtue 
of a power of procuration from him, A mandatory is 
said to differ from a procurator in that the latter acts 
only by virtue of an express written instrument. A 
proctor; an agent; an attorney. 

Procurato’rial, a. Relating to a proctor; made by 
a proctor, 

Procura’‘torship, n. The office of a procurator. 

Proew’ratory, a. Tending to procuration. 

Procure’, v. 4. Fr. procurer; It. procurare; Lat. pro- 
curo, [rom pro, und euro, tocare for.) To get; to guin; to 
acquire; to obtain; as, by care,effort, labor, request, loan, 
or purchase. — To bring about; to effect; to contrive. 

v. n. To pimp: to bawd. 

Procurement. n. Act of procuring or obtaining; 
obtainment; a causing to be effected. 

Procur’er, n. One who procures or obtains; that which 
brings on or causes to be done.— A pimp: a pander. 

Procur’ess, n. A female procurer ; a bawd. 

Pro’cyon, n. [Lat. and Ger., from pro, before, and 

(Astron.) The brightest star in the con- 
stellation of Canis Minor, 

(Al.) See Raccoon. 


Prodigal, a. [Fr. prodigue; Lat. prodigus, from 


prodigo, to drive forth or away.) Sqnandering; given 
to extravagant expenditures; expending money or other 
things without necessity: profuse: lavish; wasteful; not 
frugal or economical 

necessity ; profusely liberal 
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—n. One who expends money extravagantly or without 
necessity ; one who is profuse or lavisli; a waster; a 
spendthrift. 

Prodigal'ity, n. Fr. prodigalité.]) State or quality 
of being prodigal; extravagance in the expenditure of 
What one possesses, particularly of money; profusion; 
waste ; excessive or proluse liberality. 

Prod'igally, air. With protusion of expense; ex- 
travagantly; lavishly; wastefully; with liberal abun- 
dance; profusely. 

Prodigious, u. [Fr. prodigieux; Lat. prodigiosus.] 
Partaking of the nature of n prodigy: such as may seem 
a prodigy; very great in size, quantity, extent. &c.; 
adapted to excite wonder; huge; enormons: monstrous; 
Bine amazing; astonishing; wonderful; extraor- 
dinary. 

Prodig'iously, adv. Enormonsly; wonderfully; as- 
tonishingly.—Very much; extremely. 

Prodig’iousness, n. Enormousness; portentous- 
ness; amazing qualities, 

Prodigy. n. [Fr. prodige; It. prodigio; Lat. prodi- 
gium.) In ordinary modern language, a surprising 
though natural event ;—in contradistinction to miracle, 
which denotes something ont of the course of nature. 
Among the Romans, however, any extraordinary event 
or appearance, to which, from insufficient acquaintance 
with natural history, they could not assizn a canse, 
was termed a prodigy, aud regarded as indicating the 
dispositions of their gods. Hence the number of re- 
erde prodigies which occur in Roman history. Bee 

MENS. 

Produce’, r.a. [Lat. produco— pro, and duco, to lead, 
bring.) To lead or bring forth; to bring before or for- 
ward; to bring or offer to view or notice; to exhibit to 
the public. — To bring forth; to bear; to yield; to 
generate and bring forth, as young. — To impart: to 
furnish; to supply. — To cause; to effect; to beget; to 
give rise to; to occasion ; to create; to make. — To draw 
out in length; to lengthen. 

(Geom.) To extend, as a line. 

—v. u. To yield offspring; to bring about proper results, 
effects, &c. 

—n. That which is produced, brought forth, or yielded; 
product. 

Produc’er,n. One who produces; one who generates. 

Produc'ible, a. That may be produced or brought 
into being; that may be g ated or made; that ma 
be brought into view or notice; that may be exhibited, 

Produci’blemess, n. The state or quality of being 
producible. 

Product, n. [Fr. product; It. prodotto, from Lat. pro- 
ductus, brought or led forth, from produco. See Pro. 
DUCE.) That which is produced by nature, as fruits, 
grain, metals; produce. — That which is made, formed, 
or produced by mental application; composition; pro- 
duction; performance; work. — Effect; result; issue; 
something consequential, 

( Math.) The result of, or quantity produced by, the 
multiplication of one number by auother, or a quantity 
of any kind by a number. . 

Produce’ta, n. [Lat.] (Pal) An extinct genus of fos- 
sil bivalve shells, closely allied to the living genus Tere- 
bratula. They only occur in the older secondary rocks, 

Eroa Teel a. [Fr.] That may be produced; pro- 
ducible. 

Produc'tile, a. [tat productilis, from producere, to 
extend.] That may be produced or drawn out at length. 

Production, n. [Fr.; Lat. productio.) Act or pro- 
cess of producing or bringing forth, or exhibiting to 
view. — That which is produced or made; product ; pro- 
duce; fruit; work; performance; composition. 

A prolongution; as, “the mesentery is the production 
of the peritoneum.” —Dunglison. 

Produe tive, d. [Fr. productif ; It. produttivo.) Hav- 
ing the quality or power of producing. — Fertile; fruit- 
ful; producing good crops; prolific. — Bringing into 
being; causing to exist; efficient. 

Produc'tively, adv. By production; with abundant 
produce. 

Produc’tiveness, n. The quality of being productive. 

Productiv'ity, u. Productiveness; state or quality 
of being productive. 

Produc’tress, n. A female who produces. 

Proegu’minal, a. [Fr. proegumene; Gr. proegou- 
menos, {rom proryristhat, to go first] (d. Predis- 
ponent; as, proegumanal causes. —Dunglison. 

Pro’em, . (Old. Fr. proeme : Gr. prodimion — pro, and 
oimas, way, course, path.] That which goes before a 
song: a prelude. — Preface; introduction; preliminary 
observations to a book or writing. 

Proe’mial, a. Introductory; prefatory: preliminary. (R.) 

Proemp tosis, n. Gr. prampiptein, from pro, before, 
and empipltein, to fall in.) (Chron.) The term applied 
to the lunar equation or addition of a day to prevent 
the new moon happening too soon; this must be done 
every 330 years, and another day mnst be added every 
2,400 years. The opposite term is melemptosts, which is 
used to signify the solar equation necessary to prevent 
the new moon from falling a day too late, or the sup- 
pression of the Bissextile every 134 years. 

Prof. Abbreviation of Professor, 

Profana'tion, n. [Fr.; Low Lat. prafunatio.] Act 
of profaning or of violating sacred things, or of treating 
them with contempt or irreverence; desecration. — The 
act of treating with abnse or disrespect. 

Profane’, a. [Fr.; Lat. profanus, from pro, before, 
and fanum, a temple.) Unholy; not sacred :—henca, 
secular; relating to secular things. — Polluted; not 
pure; unhallowed; unholy. — Irreverent of sacred 
things or names ;—hence, blasphemous; obscene ; given 
to swearing. 
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Profane’, v.a. Lat. profano] To render profane or 
unholy ; to desecrate; to violate, as anything sacred, or 
treat with abuse, irreverence, obloquy, or contempt; to 
pollute ; to defile. — To apply to temporal uses; to use 
as base or common. 

Profane'ly, adv. With irreverence to sacred things or 
names; with abuse or contempt for anything venerable, 

Profane’ness, u. Quality of being profane; irrever- 
ence of sacred things; particularly, the use of language 
which implies irreverence towurds God; the taking of 
God's name in vain. 

Profan’er, n. One who profanes; one who, by words 
or actions, treats sacred things with irreverence; one 
who uses profane language; a polluter; a defiler. 

Profanity, n. Profaneness, q. v. 

Profecti'tious, a. [Lat. profectitius, from proficisci, 
to set out.) Derived, or proceeding, as from an ancestor.(R ) 

Profert in euria. (Lat., he produces in court.] 
(Zaw.) In pleading. a declaration on the record that a 
party produces the deed under which he makes title in 
court. 

Profess’, v.a. Fr. professer, from Lat. profiteor, from 
pro, before, and fateor, to confess.) To declare in strong 
terms ; to make public or explicit declaration or profes- 
sion of. — To declare publicly one’s skill in, for invit- 
ing employment. — To lay claim to. 

r. n. To enter into a state of life, secular or religious, 
by public declaration. 

Profess‘edly, adv. By profession; by open declara- 
tion or avowal. 

Profession, n. [Fr.; Lat. professio.] Act of profess- 
ing; open declaration of one’s sentiments or belief; 
avowal; acknowledgment. — The business which one 
professes to understand and to follow for subsistence ; 
calling; vocation; employment; avocation.— A declar- 
ation; a claim. — The collective body of persons engaged 
in a calling. — The entering into a religious order. 

Profes'sional, a. Pertaining to a profession, or to a 
calling. 

Profes’sionalist, n. A person who practices in some 
profession. (R.) 

Professionally, adv. By profession, or avowal, — 
By calling or vocation; as, a person engaged profession- 
ally. 

Professor. n. [ Lat.; Fr. professeur.] One who pro- 
fesses; one who makes open declaration of his senti- 
ments or opinions; — particularly, one who has professed 
religion by joining himself to a church of Christ. — One 
who publicly teaches any science or branch of learning;— 
particularly, an officer in a university, college, or other 

seminary, whose business is to read lectures or instruct 
students in a particular branch of knowledge.—One who 
is visibly or professedly religions. 

Professo’rial, a. [Fr. professoral.] Pertaining toa 
protessor. 

Professo’rialism, n. The characteristics, manners, 
Kc. of a professor. (R.) 

Professo’riate, Profes‘sorship, x. The office 


Proffer, v.a. Fr. proférer, to utter, to deliver; Lat. 


of a professor WC teacher of the arts or sciences. 


vfero—pro, and fero, to bring, bear, carry. See Ban. 
o propose; to offer for acceptance; to tender. — To 
essay or attempt of one’s own accord. 

—n. An offer made; something proposed for acceptance 
by another. — Essay ; attempt. (B.) 

Profferer, n. One who offers anything for accept- 
ance. 

Profi’cience, Profi’ciency, n. [From Lat. pro- 

tens, from proficio — pro, and facto, to make, to per- 
form.] Advance in the acquisition of any art, science, 
or knowledge; improvement; progression in knowledge. 

Proficient, a. [Lat. camer Making progress 
or advancement ; oming an adept; well-qualified ; 
competent ; skilful. 

—n. One who has made considerable advances in any 
business, art, science, or branch of learning. 

Profi’ciently, adv. By proficiency. 

Pro’file, n. Fr. profil; It. profilo, from pro, and filum, 
a thread.) (Fine Arts.) The outline of a section through 
a cornice or other series of mouldings. — The outline of 
acapital when drawn geometrically.—The outline of the 
human face in a section through the median line, &c. 

(Fort.) A vertical section through a work, perpen- 
dicular to the face of the work. 

Pro’filist, n. One who takes profiles. 

Profit, n. [Fr.; It. profitto, from Lat. profectus, w 

eas, increase, from proficio — pro, and facin, to make.) 
Advance: progress; increase; growth; improvement; 
benefit: gain; emolument. — The advance in the price 
of goods sold beyond the cost of purchase: any pecani- 
ary advantage; any benefit. — Any accession of good 
from labor or exertion. 

—v.a. [Fr. profiter ; It. praſtttare.] To be profitable or 
advantageous ; to benefit ; to advantage; to improve; to 
advance. 

v. n. To gain profit or advantage in pecuniary interest; 
to make improvements; to improve; to grow wiser or 
better; to advance in anything useful. — To be of use 
or advantage; to bring good to. 

Profitable, a. [Fr.] Yielding or bringing profit or 
gain: yielding benefit or advantage: gainful: lucrative ; 

roductive: advantageous ; beneficial ; serviceable. 

Profitableness, n. Quality of being profitable; 
gainfulness ; usefulness : advantageousness. . 

Profitably, adv. With profit or gain; gainfully ; 
usefully : aivantazeonsly with me rimeni 

| n. Profit: accession of good, 

2 a. Void of profit, min, or advantage. 

Profligacy, n- A profligate course of life: a state of 
being abandoned in moral principles and in vice. 


Profligate, n. (Lat. profligutus, from profligo — pro, 
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and fligo, to strike.) Vile; lost to principle, virtue, or 
decency; shameless in wickedness or vice; abandoned ; 
dissolute ; depraved; vicious; wicked. 

—n. An abandoned man; a wretch who has lost all re- 
gard to good principles, virtue, or decency, 

profligately, adv. Shamelessly; in a profligate 
manner. 

Prof ligateness, n. The quality of being profligate. 
—Profliguey. 

Prof luent, a. [Lat. profluens.) Flowing forward ; as, 
a “ profluent stream.” — Milton. 

Profound’, a. [Fr. profond; Lat. profundus, from 
pro, and fundus, bottom, foundation.] Deep: descend- 
ing fur below the surface ; low, with respect to neighbor- 
ing places. — Lowly; humble; submissive ; as, profuund 
reverence. —Intellectually deep; not obvious to the 
mind; not easily fathomed by the mind; as, a profound 
treatise. — That enters deeply into the subject; strongly 
impressed; as, a profound impression. — Having pro- 
found or hidden qualities; as, a profound thinker, — 
Bending lowly; humble; as, a profound bow. 

—n, The deep; the abyss. — The sea; the ocean. 

Profou Y. adv. Deeply; with deep concern; with 


deep penetration into science or learning; with deep 


knowledge or insight. 

Profound’ness, n. State or quality of being pro- 
found; depth of place, depth of knowledge or of science. 

Profund'ity, n. (L. Lat. profunditas.) Depth of 
place, of knowledge, or of science; profoundness, 

Profuse’,a. [Lat. profusus, from profundo — pro, and 
Sundo, to pour, pour out.) Lavish; liberal to excess; 
prodigal; extravagant. — Overabounding; exuberant. 

Profuse'ly, adv. Lavishly; prodigally; with exu- 
berance ; with great abundance. 

Profuse'ness, n. State or quality of being profuse ; 
Javishness; prodigality; extravugunt expenditure; 
great abundance; profusion. 

Profu’sion, n. (Fr. Lat. profusio.) Stato or quality 
of being profuse; lavishness ; prodigality ; extravagance 
of expenditure; lavish effusion; rich abundance; exu- 
berant plenty. 

Prog, v. n. (Du. pragchen; Ger. ꝓruchen.] To rob; to 
steal. — To shift meanly for provisions; to seek food in 
a beggarly manner. (Low.) 

—n. Victuals: provisions of any kind. (Low.)— A per- 
son secking food by begging. 

Progenitor, n. [Lat., from progigno, progenitus— 
pro, and gigno, to beget, bear, bring forth, produce.) A 
forefather; the founder of a family; an ancestor in the 
direct line. 

Progen ‘iture, n. [Fr.] Progeny; offspring. 

Progeny, n. [Lat. progenies.) Otfxpring: race; 
children; descendants of the human kind, or offspring 
of other animals. 

Progna'thism, u. A prolongation or forward ex- 
tension of the jaws, 

Progna’thous, a. [Or. pro, before, and gnathas, the 
jaw.) (Anat.) Having a projecting jaw.—Dunglison. 
Progno’sis, n. [Gr., from pro, before, and gignoskrin, 
to know.] (ed.) The judgment formed by a physi- 
cian regarding the future progress and termination of 

any disease.—Dunglison, 

Prognos'tie. a. Sp. pronastico; Gr. progndstikos— 
pro, and gignascé, to know, to perceive. See K Now.] 
Knowing or perceiving beforehand; foreshowing ; in- 
dicating something future by signs or symptoms. 

—n. That which foreshows; a sign; omen; presage; 
token; indication. 

(Med.) A foreknowledge; a prognosticating. 

Prognos'tienble, a. Such as may be toreknown or 
foretold. 

Prognos'ticate, r. a. [It. prognosticare; Sp. prog- 
noslicur.] To indicate, as a future course or event by 
present signs; to foretell; to predict. 

Prognos'tication, n. Sp. pronosticación.] Act of 
prognosticating, or of foreshowing a future course or 
event by present signs; the act of foretelling a course 
or event by present signs. —A foretoken; previous sign. 

Pregnos'ticator, n. (Sp. pronosticadér.] One who 
prognosticates; a foreknower or foreteller of a future 
Course or eveut by present signs. 

Program, n. Same as PROGRAMME, q. v. (R.) 

Programme, n. Fr.; Gr. programma—pro, and 
graphé, to write. See GRAPHIC.) A public*notice or 
order in writing; a brief outline or explanation of the 
order to be pursued, or the subjects embraced, in any 
public exercise, performance, entertainment, or series 
of exercises, 

Pro’gress, n. [Fr. progres; Lat. progressus, from pro- 
gredior—pro, and gradior, to take steps, to step, to 
waulk. See Grape.) A moving or going forward by 
steps; a proceeding onward; advancement; a moving 
forward in growth; increase; advance in business of 
any kind; advance in knowledge; intellectnal or moral 
improvement; proficiency; removal ; passage from place 
to place; a journey of state; a circuit. 

—v. i. To move forward in space; to pass; to proceed; 
to continue onward in course; to advance; to make 
improvement, 

Progress, in New Jersey, a post- village of Burlington 
co., abt. II m. N.E. of Camden. 

Progression, (-gresh'un,) n. Lat. progression.) Act 
of moving forward; n proceeding in a course; motion 
onward. — Course; passage. 

(Math.) Regular or proportional advance in increase 
or decrease of numbers or magnitudes: continned pro- 
portion, arithmetical, geometrical, or harmonical. 

P. Arithmetical. See ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION. 

P. Geometrical. A series in which each term is de- 
rived from the precedinz one by multiplying it by a 
constant quantity, called the ratio of the progression. 
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If the ratio is greater than unity, the progression is in- 
creasing ; if the ratio is less than unity, the progression 
is decreasing.— Worcester. 

P. Harmmical. The conditions of the H. P. of a 
series are frequently stated as follow : three numbers are 
in H. P., when the first has to the third the same ratio 
that the excess of the first over the second has to the excess 
af the second over the third, i.e. a, b,c are in H. P. 
when @:¢::a—b:b—c; bata much simpler conception 
of it is obtained by means of one of its properties, viz., 
that if the terms of a harmonical series be inverted, they 
form x series in arithmetical progression; thus, 1, 2, 3, 
4. 5, 6. Ko., is an arithmetical progression; and 1, “í 
1⁄4. A. 1⁄4. l. K., is a H. H; l. 1⁄4 0,— Uf. — l. &c., is 
an arithmetical progression ; and i, 2. 00 Gnfinity,)—2, 
1. Kc, isa H. P. This series is principally important 
in connection with the theory of music, in determining 
the length of the strings of instruments, 

(Mus.) The succession of chords or movements of the 
parts in harmony.— Dwight. 

Progres’sional, a. Such as are in a state of in- 
crease or advance. — Improving. 

Progres'sionist, n. One who makes or advocates 
progress. 

Progres’sist, n. A progressionist. 

Progressive. a. [Fr. progressif.] Moving forward; 
proceeding onward; advancing. — Improving. 

Progres'sively, adr. By motion onward; by grad- 
ual steps or regular course; with progress. 

Progres‘siveness, n. The state of advancing. 

|Prohib‘it, r.a. (Lat. prohibeo. from pro, and habeo, 

to have, to ae) o forbid; to interdict by authority. 
—To debar; to hinder; to prevent. 

Prohib‘iter, n. One who forbids or interdicts. 

Prohibition, (-bisi’un.) n. [Fr.; Lat. prohibitio.) 
Act of forbidding or interdicting; a declaration to hin- 
der some action; an interdict, 

Writ of prohibition. (Law.) A writ issued by a su- 
perior court, directed to the judge and parties of a suit 
in an inferior court, commanding them to cease from 
the prosecution of the same, upon x suggestion that the 
cause originally, or some collateral matter arising 
therein, does not belong to that jurisdiction, but to the 
cognizance of some other court. The writ of prohibition 
may also be issued when, having jurisdiction, the court 
has attempted to proceed by rules differing trom those 
which ought to be observed; or when, by the exercise 
of its jurisdiction, the inferior court would defeat a legal 
right. 

Project’, v. a. [Lat. projicio, projectus — pro, and 
Jacio, to throw or cast.) To throw forth; to cast or 
shoot forward. — To cast forward in the mind; to 
scheme; to contrive: to devise, as something to be 
done.— To draw or exhibit, as the form of anything; to 
delineate. 

v. 1. To shoot forward; to extend beyond something 
else; to jut; to be prominent.— To plan; to scheme. (R) 

—. (Fr. projet.) Something cast forward in the mind; 
a scheme; a design; a plan; something intended or 
devised; contrivance.— An idle scheme; a design not 
practicable. 

Project/ed, pp. ora. Cast forward ; schemed ; devised ; 
delineated, 

Projectile, a. [Fr.] Throwing or impelling for- 
ward. — Given by impulse; impelled forward. 

—n. (Mech.) A heavy body which is thrown or driven 
by an impelling force from the surface of the earth, and 
acted on by gravity and the resistance of the air. Ex- 
amples of projectiles are a stone thrown from the hand, 
a bullet froma gun, &c. The theory of projectiles is a 
part of high mechanics, and very important in the stndy 
of the science of gunnery. Projectiles may move either 
perpendicularly, horizontally, or obliqnely, and, as 
stated above, are acted upon by the force of projection 
and the force of gravity. The path which they describe 
must therefore depend npon the ratio of these forces. 
The resistance of the air must also be taken into ac- 
count. When the direction of the impelling force is 
perpendicular, the path of the projectile is a straight 
line. Gravity causes the motion to be accelerated when 
the direction is downward: but when the direction is 
upward, the motion is retarded and finally destroyed, at 
which point the projectile falls by its gravity alone. 
When a projectile passes in a horizontal or oblique path, 
go that the direction of the projecting force forms an 
angle with the force of gravity, a curvilinear motion is 
the result; and according to Galileo's discovery of the 
Jaws of falling bodies, the path of the projectile, setting 
aside the resistance of the air. is a parabola, The theory 
of the parabolic motion of projectiles, in which they are 
supposed to move in a non-resisting medium, is based 
upon principles deduced from the law of Galileo. ‘The 
resistance of the air is, however, of great importance; 
and the problem to determine its effect was first solved 
by the Prussian general Georg Friedrich von Temple- 
hoff. — See AERODYNAMICS, GUNNERY, &c. 

Projection, (-jek’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. prajectio.) Act 
of projecting, or of throwing or shooting forward.—A 
part jutting out, as ofa building; an extension beyond 
something else.— Act of scheming; plan; scheme; de 
sien of something to be executed; delineation. — The 
Tepresentation of something. 

( Math.) The theory of projections is general in its 
application, and has been employed within the last few 
years to generalize the ancient geometry, and as a pow- 
erful aid to algebra. Its basis is the investigation and 
determination of those properties which, being true of 
a figure, are also trne of its projections, such properties 
being necessarily dependent not on the “imignitude,” 
but on the“ position“ of the lines and angles belonging 
to the figure. These properties are generally denomi 
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nated projective properties. For instance, the three 
conic sections, the parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola nre 
mersiy Various projections of a circle on a plane; and 
all “positional” properties of the circle are at once, by 
this theory, connected with similar properties of the 
three conic sections. The theory is also largely em- 
ployed in demonstrative mechanics, 

(Greng.) Projections of the sphere. See Mar. 

Projector, u. (Fr. projeteur] One who projects or 
forms a scheme or design. — Oue who terms wild and 
impracticable schemes. 

Project‘ure,n. [Lat projectura.} (Arch.) The out- 
jutting or prominence which the moulding aud mem- 
bers have beyond the plane of a wall or column. 

Projet, (pro-zid')j n. [Fra project, a plau J] (Inter- 
national Law.) The draft of a proposed treaty or con- 
vention. — Bouvier. 

Prolapse’, v.n. [Lat. prolapsus, from pro, and labi, 
tu glide, to fall.] To fall down or out of place. 

F rolnpec Prolap'sion, Prolap tien, n. Pro- 
up eus, q. v. 

Prolapsus, n. (Med) A genus of disease, distin-| 
guished by the falling down of a part through the ori- 
fice with which it is naturally connected. — Dunglison, 

Pro'late, u. [Lat. prolatus, from proferre, to bring 
forth.) ; lengthened; extended be, 
line of an exact sphere. 

Prolate sphernd., (Math. A spheroid produced by 
the revolution of an ellipse around its major axis ;— 80 
called in opposition to the oblate spheroid, which is 
produced by the revolution of the ellipse about its 
minor axis. 

Pro leg. n. [Lat. pro, for, and Eng. L.] (Zul) One, 
of the Heshy, exarticulate, pediforin, often retractile or- 
gans, Which assist various larvae in walking and other 
motions, but which disappear in the perfect insect. 

Prolezom' ena, n. pl. (Gr.] (Lit) Preliminary 
olservations prefixed to a book or treatise, serving as 
an introduction, and with the view of enabling the 
reader the better to understand the bock, or to enter 
deeper into the science, 

Prolegomenury. a. 
servations; introductory. 

Prolegomenon, u.: pl. PROLEGOMENA. (Gr., from 
prolryein, to say beforehand, from pro, before, and legen, 
to say.) Previous discourse; introductory observations, 

Prolep’sis, n. (ars from prolambanë, prolepsomai, 
from pro, and lambann, to take.) (Rhet.) A figure by 
which objections are anticipated or prevented, — An 
error in chronology, when an event is dated before the 
actual time. 

Prolep'tic, Prolep‘tical, a. (Gr. proleptikos.] 
Pertaining to prolepsis or anticipation, — Antecedent ; 
previous, 

(Med) Said of a periodical phenomenon which an- 
ticipates the usual time, i. e., which recurs at progres- 
sively shorter intervals, 

Prolep'tically, adv. By way of anticipation. 

Prolep ties, n. sing. (Ml.) The art and science of 
predicting in medicine, —Dunglison. 

Proletaire’,n. [Fr.] One of that cluss of the com- 
munity who depend solely upon physical labor fur sup- 
port; the laboring class, — Worcester, 

Proleta’rian, a. | Lat. proletarius, from proles, off- 
spring.| Mean; wretched; vile; vulgar. (R.) 

Proletariat, u. The laboring class. 

Proletary. n. [Lat. proletarius; Fr. proletaire.) 
(Roman Autiq.) A citizen of the lowest class, who 
served the State with his children. The laboring class; 
those depending solely upon physical labor. 

ide, n. [Lat. proles, offspring, and dere, to 
(Medical Jurisprudence.) The destruction of 
offspring. Jurists divide the subject into 
Jeticide, or the destruction of the foetus in the utero, or 
tnfanticide, or the slaying of the new-born infant, 

Proliferous, a. [Lat. proles, offspring, and fero, to 
bear.) (gt.) Applied to a branch or a cluster of flowers 
from another root. 

Prolific, a. [Fr. prolifique from Lat. proles, offspring, 
and ferre, to bear.) Having the quality of generating ; 
producing young or fruit: fruitful; generative. — Pro- 
ductive of results; as, prolific controversies or disputes. 

( Bot.) Same as PROLIFEROUS, q. v. 

Prolificacy, n. Prolificness, 

Prolifical, 4. Prolifi 

Prolif ically, adv. Fruitfully; pregnantly. 

Proliiica’‘tion, n. [Fr.] The act of generating or 
producing young or fruit. 

( Bot.) The act of producing offspring; the generation 
of young. 

Prolificness, n. The state of being prolific. 

Prolix’, a. [Lat. prolizus — pro, and larus, wide, loose, 
open, roomy. See Lax.) Stretched far out; extended 
toa great length; long; diffuse; protracted; said of a 
discourse, — Minute in narration or argument; tedious; 
tiresome; prosy ;— applied to a writer or speaker, 

Prolix ity, n. (Late Lat. pro.] State or quality 
of being prolix ; great length; minute detail, 

Prollx ly. adv, At great length; tediously. 

Prolix’ness, n, Tediousness. 

Prolocator, n. [Lat., from proloqui, from pro, for, and 
loqui, to speak.) One who speaks for or before others. 
— The speaker or chairman of a convocation. 

Prolocu'torship, n. The office or dignity of a prol- 
ocutor, 

Prologizer,n. One who prefaces or introduces a 
discourse or performance ; one who delivers a prologue. 

Prologue. e n. (Gr. from pra, before, and 
laue, Vise se.) (Dramatic Lit.) A short poem or) 
Address. sometimes prefixed to plays. explaining the! 
subject of the piece, aud not unfrequently apologizing | 


Containing introductory ob- 


|Prolong’er, u. The person or thing that lengthens 
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for the shortcomings of the author. 
cients the player who delivered this address was called 
the prologus. 

Prolong, v.a. Fr. prolonger ; Lat. pro, and longus, 
long.) ‘To lengthen in time; to extend the duration of; | 
to protract; to delay; to draw out in time by delay, to 
continue. — To put off toa distant time; to postpone. — 
To extend in space or length. 

Prolong’able, a. That may be prolonged. 

Prolon’gate, v.u. 9107 0 Lat. ralougure.] To lengthen 
in space, — To extend or delay in time. (k.) 

Prolonga'tion, x. [Fr.; L. Lat. prolongatio 
of prolonging or lengthening in time or space. — 
sion of time by delay or postponement, 

Prolonge, (%%% n. Fr.] (L.) A rope used to drag 
a gun-carriage without the limber, when it is required to 
retire firing through a street of a village, or any narrow | 
defile. 


Act 
oxten- 


in time or space. 

Prolong’ ment, n. Prolongation. 

Prolu’sion, n. [Lat. prolusio, trom pro, and ludere, to 
play.] A prelude, or trial before the principal per- 
formance; a performance for diversion, 

Prome, or Prone, a city of Burmah, Tudia, on the 
Irrawaddy, 24 m. N. N. W. of Rangovu; Lgu 15° du’ N., 

Lon, 959 6’ E ; pop. 80,000 

Promenade’, x. [Fr., from promener, from late Lat. 
prominare,to drive forward or along — pro, and mindare, 
to drive with threats.) A walk for amusement, show, 
or exercise, — A place for walking. 

vy. 1. To walk for amusement or exercise. 

Promenad’er, n. A person who promenades, 


Among the an- 
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relations, preparations for marriage, and the receptiom 
ot the man by the woman's tamily as a suitor. When 
the parties are at a distance trom each other, and the 
offer is made Dy letter, it will be presumed to continue 
for a reasonable time tor the consideration of the party 
addressed ; and if accepted within a reasonable time, 
and before it is expressly revoked, the contract is then 
complete. If no time be fixed and agreed upon for the 
aoa sns of the contract, it is, in contemplation of 
aw, u contract to marry within a reasonable period 
after request, and either party may call upon the other 
to fulfil the engagement, and in case of a defuit, may 
bring an action tor damages, The common opinion that 
an agreement to marry between persons incapable of 
forming a valid marringe is necessarily void, is erro- 
neous. If the disability pertains only to one of the par- 
ties, and the other party was ignorant of it at the tima 
of the engagement, it will constitute no defence for the 
former. Thus, if a man who already has a wife living 
Makes a promise of marriage to another woman who is 
ignorant of the former marriage, he will be liable in 
damages for a breach of bis promise, although a per- 
formance is impossible. When an action for breach of 
promise of marriage is brought by a woman, it seems 
that she may prove, in aggravation of damages, that 
the defendant, under color of a promise of marriage, has 
seduced her. — Bourier, 

Promise. v.a. To mike a declaration to do or to for- 
bear some act, — To afford reason to expect. — To make 
declaration or give assurance of some benefit to be con- 
ferred; to pledge or enguge; to bestow. 

v. u. To assure one by a promise or binding declaration. 
— To afford hopes or expectations ; to give good reason 


Prom/’erops, Promerop ‘ida, n. Gr pro, before, 
and merops, n bee-eater.] (Zodl.) A genus aud family 
of tenuirostral birds, order dneessores, many of which 
are remarkable for the beauty of their plumage, and) 
its singular arrangement. They have an extensible | 
tongue, and feed upon insects, soft fruits, and the sac-| 
charine juices of plants., They are mostly natives of 
Africa. 

Prome’thean, a. [Lat. Prometheus] Relating to 
Prometheus. 

Prometheus. (Myth.) The son of the Titan Jape- 
tus, was brother to Atlas and Epimetheus, and surpassed 
all maukind in cunning. Ile ridiculed the gods, and 
deceived Jupiter himself. To punish 7, aud the rest of 
mankind, Jupiter took fireaway from the earth; but P. 
climbed to the heavens, by the assistance of Minerva, 
and stole fire from the chariot of the sun, This pro- 
voked Jupiter, who ordered Vulcan to make n woman 
of c , aud, after he had given her life, he sent her to 
P., with a box of the most valuable presents, (See PAN- 
ponsi P., suspecting the snare, took no notice of Pan- 
dora, but induced his brother to marry her. when the god, 
still more irritated, caused this wily mortal to be tied 
to a rock on Mount Caucasus, where, for 30,000 years, a 
valture was to feed upon his liver, which was never to be 
diminished. He was delivered from this punishment 30 
years afterwards, by Hercules, 

Prominence, Prom‘inency, n. [Lat. promi- 
nentia ; Fr. prominence.) A standing out from the sur- 
face of anything; couspicuousness. — That which juts 
out; a protuberance, 

Prominent, a. (Fr.; Lat. prominens.) Jutting out; 
protuberant; in high relief; full; large, as eyes. — Em- 
inent; distinguished above others; principal — Most 
visible or striking to the eye; conspicuous. 

Prominently, a/v. In a prominent manner; so as 
to stand ont beyond the other parts; eminently; in a 
striking manner; conspicuously. 

Promiscu'ity, n. The state or quality of being 
promiscuous. 

Promis‘cuous, a. [Sp. promiscun; Lat. promiscuus, 
from promiscea—pro, aud misceo, tu mix or miugle.] 
Mixed; mingled; consisting of individuals united in 
a body or mass without order; confused; undistin- 
guished, —Common; indiscriminate; not restricted to 
an individual, 

Promis‘cuously, adv. In a crowd or mass without 
order; with confused mixture; indiscriminately; with- 
out distinction of kinds, 

Promi ousness, n. A state of boing promiscu- 
ous or mixed without order or distinction. 

Promise, n. [Fr. promesse; Lat. promissum, from 
promitta — pro, and mitto, to send, to let go.) An as- 
surance of a benefit; word pledged ; a declaration or en- 
gagement, verbal or written, made by one person tol 
another, which binds the person who makes it to do or 
forbear a certain act specified. — A binding declaration 
of something to be done or given for another's benefit. 
— Hopes; expectation, or that which affords expecta- 
tion of future distinction. — That which is promised ; 
fulfilment or grant of what is promised, 

Promise of marriage, (Law.) A contract mutually) 
entered into by a man and a woman that they will 
marry each other. Every marriage is necessarily pre- 
ceded by an express or implied contract of this deserip- 
tion, as a wedding cannot be agreed upon and celebrat- 
ed ut one and the same instant. If the man or the 
woman be an infant, or labor under any other legal dis- 
ability, he or she will not be bound by a promise of 
marriage; but if one of the parties be an infant and the 
other an adult, the promise will be binding upon the 
latter. If the communications between the parties are 
verbal, the only questious which usually arise relates to 
evidence and proof. The very words, or time, or manner 
of the promise need not be proved, but it may be infer- 
red from the conduct of the parties, and from the cir- 
cumstances which usnally attend an engagement to 
marry; as, visiting, the understanding of frieuds and | 


| 


to expect good, 

Prom'ise-breach, n. Violation of promise. 

Prom'ise-breaker, n. A violater of promises. 

Prom ise City, in Jowa, a post-village of Wayne co., 
abt. 10 m E, ot Corydon. 

Promisee’, n. One to whom a promise is made, 

Prom’iser, n. One who makes a promise. 

Prom'isingly, adr. In a promising manner. 

Prom isor. n. (Law.) One who promises, 

Promis sive, a. That makes, or employs a promise. 

Prom issorily, adr. By way of promise. 

Promissory, a. (It. promissorio.) Containing a 
promise or binding declaration of something to be done 
or forborne. 

Promissory note. (Law.) A promise, in writing, made 
by one person to pay another, absolutely aud uncon- 
ditionally, a certain sum of money at a time specified. 
It is rarely made payable only to the person named 
therein, but also to order or bearer, by which it becomes 
negotiable. The person who grants the note is called 
the muker; the person to whom it is payable, the payee, 
who becomes the tndorser, when he negotiates it by in- 
dorsement; aud the person to whom it is transferred is 
the indorsee, 

Promontory, n. [Fr. promontoire; Lat. promonto- 
rium — pro, and mons, montis, a mountain.) (Geog.) A 
part of a mountain, or a high point of land or rock, pro- 
jecting into the sex beyond the line of the coast; a 
headland: a bigh cape. 

Promote’, v.a. [Lat. promotus, from promoveo, from 
pro, and moveo, to move.) To advance; to forward; to 
further; to help; to contribute to the growth, enlarge- 
ment, or excellence of, as of anything valuable, or to 
the increase of, as of anything evil. — To raise to higher 
rank or honor; to exalt; to elevate; to dignify. 

Promoter, n. Ove who or that which forwards, ad- 
vances, or promotes ; an encourager. — One who excites 
or promotes; as, a promoter of rebellion. 

Promo'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. promotio.] Act of pro- 
moting ; advancement ; encouragement.—Exaltation in 
rank or honor; preferment. 

Promo'tive. d. That tends to promote; apt to for- 
ward; advancing. 

Prompt, a. Fr.; Lat. promptus, from promo, from 
pro, and emo, to take.) Ready and quick to act as occa- 
sion demands; acting with cheerful alacrity ;— said of 
persons.—Quick ; ready ; without hesitation ; as, prompt 
obedience. 

n. (Com.) A limit of time given for payment of an 
account for goods purchased. — Simmonds. 

—v.a. To move or excite to action or exertion; to in- 
stigate; to incite. 

—To assist, as a speaker when at a loss, by pronouncing 
the words forgotten or next in order. — To dictate; to 
suggest to the mind of. 

Prompt'-book, n. 
purpose of prompting. 

Prompter, n. One who prompts; one who admon- 
ishes or excites to action, — One whose business is to as- 
sist an actor or speaker when at a loss, Ly utlering the 
first words of a sentence. or words forgotten. 

Promp'titude. n. [Fr.; from Lat promptus.) State 
or quality of being prompt; quickness of decision and 
action when occasion demands. — Readiness of will; 
cheerful alacrity. 

Prompt'ly, adv. 
cheertully. 

Prompt ness, n. Promptitude.— Readiness; quick- 
ness ; alacrity. 

Prompt-nete. n. (m.) A note given to a pur- 
chaser at the time of sale, reminding him of the time 
of payment, Ke. — Sim monds. 

Promp'ton. in Pennsy/rnia, a post-borough of Wayne 
co. abt. Am. N. W. of Honesdale. 

Promp tuary, a. Relating to, or assisting in prepara- 
tion. iP. 

—n, [Lat. promptuarium.] A storehouse ; a repository’ 
a magazine, 


The book made use of for the 


Readily; quickly; expeditiously ; 
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Prompt'ure, n. Suggestion; motion given by an- 
other; instigation. (R.) 

Promul'gate, v.a. [Lat. promulgo, promulgatus.) 
To expose to puvlic view; to publish; to proclaim; to 
make known by open declaration, 

Promul'gating, ppr. Publishing. 

Promulga'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. promulgatio.] Act 
of promulgating; publication : open declaration. 

Promulga'tor, n. A publisher; one who makes 
known, or teaches publicly, what was before unknown. 

Promulge, (pro-mwj,) v.a. [Fr. promulguer, from 
Lat. promulgo.) To promulgate; to publish; to teach 
openly. (R. 

Promulger, n. A publisher; a promulgator. 

Promus eis, n. [Lat.] (Zoöl.) The name of the suc- 
torivus organs of the hemipterous, formed by the union 
of the two jaws (maxilla) to the lower lip, which they 
embrace ; thus forming a jointed organ, containing four 
long capillary lancets and a short tongue. 

Prona’‘os, n. [Gr., from pro, before, and naos, a tem- 
ple.) (Arch.) The front porch of a temple. 

Prona'tion, n. Fr.; from Lat. pronare, to bend for- 
ward.) (Anat.) The motion by which the inferior ex- 
tremity of the radius passes before the ulna, and thus 
causes the hand to execute u kind of rotation from with- 
out inwards. — Dunglison. 

Prone, a. [Lat. pronus, probably akin to Gr. proneud, 
to stoop forwards — pro, before, and neud, to nod; Lat. 
nio, found in annio, to nod to; Sans. pravana, prone. 
See Nop.) Turned or leaning forward; bending for- 
ward; inclined; not erect; lying with the face down- 
ward; headlong: precipitous; inclining in descent; 
sloping; declivous; inclining; propense; disposed, 

Prong-horn. (Zoll.) See ANTELOPES. 

Pronom‘inally, udv. With the effect, or after the 
manner, of a pronoun. 

Pro’noun, n. [Lat. pro, for, and nomen, a name.) 

(rum.) The name given to a class of words which are 
used as substitutes for the names of persons and things. 
Pronouns are of several kinds: personal, relative, de- 
monstrative, &c. Personal pronouns indicate directly 
a person or thing —as, J, thou, it; demonstrative pro- 
nouns relate to a present subject, as, His, that; relative 
refer to some suliject previously mentioned, as, who; 
which, that; interrogative ask a question, as, who? 
which? what? ; possessive indicate possession, as, mine, 
thine, his, 

Pronounce’, v.a. [Fr. prononcer: Lat. pronuntio, 
pronuntiatus — pro, and nuntio, to announce, declare, 
make known.] To make publicly known; to proclaim; 
to announce; to speak; to utter articulutely ; to artic- 
ulate.— To utter formally, officially, or solemnly. — To 
speak or utter rhetorically; to deliver; to utter, in al- 
most any manner. — To declare or affirm. 

—v.n. To make declaration; to speak; to utter an 
opinion. (n.) 

Pronounce' able, a. That may be pronounced or 
uttered. 

Pronoun’cer, n. One who pronounces; one who ut- 
ters or declares. 

Pronoun’cing, a. 
pronouncing dictionary. 

Pronsk, a town of Russia, govt. of Riazan, on the 
Prona, 30 m. S. of Riazan; pop. 1,700. 

Pronu’bial, a. [Lat. pronuba, bridesmaid, from pro, 
and nuba, bride.] That presides over marriages. 

Pronun‘cial, a. Expressing pronunciation. 

Pronunciamento, (-noon-the-a-.) (Sp. pronuncia- 
poset a A proclamation; formal public announce- 
men 

Pronunciation, (-shi-a’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. pronun- 
ctatio.} Act of pronouncing or uttering; utterance.— 
The mode of uttering words or sentences. 

Pronun’ciative, a. [Lat. pronunciativus.] Relat- 
ing to pronunciation, 

Pronun’ciator, n. A pronouncer. (R.) 

Pronun’ciatory, adv. Expressing pronunciation. 

Proof, n. [Fr. preuve.) Something which proves, or 
tends to prove; test; trial; essay; experiment; any 
effort, process, or operation that ascertains truth or fact. 
—That which convinces the mind of the certainty of 
truth or fact, and produces belief; evidenco; testimony ; 
reason; argument; demonstration. — Firmness or hard- 
ness that resists impression, or yields not to force; im- 
penetrability of physical bodies, — Firmness of mind; 
stability; unshaken adhesion. 

(Law.) See EVIDENCE. 
Math.) A verification of a rule or a result. 
Engraving.) An impression taken from an engrav- 
ing to prove the state of it during the progress of exe- 
cuting it; alsoone taken before the letters are engraved 
on the plate, 
(Printing.) An impression on paper taken for ex- 
amination or correction, (pl. PROOFS.) 
Da. Able to resist something; impenetrable. 
Proof-arm, v. a. To arm securely, or with power to 
Proof less, a. Unproved; wanting evidenco. 
Prooflessly, adv. Without evidence or proof. 
Proof-sheet, n. (Printing.) A proof, 
roof-spirit, n. A mixture of equal weights of ab- 
solute alcohol and water; the specific gravity of such a 
mixture is 0917; but that of the proof-spirit of com- 
merce, is 0920 at 60°. The term proof appears to be de- 
Yed from the gunpowder test. irit was poured over 
gunpowder and the vapor inflamed ; if it fired the gun- 
De nor ik was smer proof; if it burnt without igniting 
powder damp, it was said to be under proof. The weak- 
i SPirit capable of firing gunpowder was the proof- 
Spirit of pharmacy, specific gravity 0920. 
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Proof -text. n. A text of Scripture believed to prove 
a particular doctrine. 

Prop. v.a. [L. Ger, and Du. proppen; Belg. proppe, a 
prop, support.] To support or prevent from falling by 
placing something under or against; to support by 
standing under or against. 

—To support or sustain, 

—n. That which supports or sustains an incumbent 
weight; that on which anything rests for support; a 
support; a stay. 

Propredeu ‘tic, Propredeu'tical, a. Giving pre- 
liminary instruction; teaching beloreband. 

Propredeu ties, n. sing. {From Gr. pro, before, and 
paiuenein, to bring up a child.) Preliminary learning, 
connected with any art or science.— Worcester. 

Prop‘agable, a. ‘Want may be continued or multi- 
plied by natural generation or production, — That may 
be spread, or extended by any means, as tenets, duc- 
trines or principles. 

Propaganda, n. [Lat. propagare; Fr. propagande.) 
(Eccl. Hist.) A designation given to those institutions 
by which Christianity is propagated in heathen coun- 
tries; but is more particulary applied to certain institu- 
tions established by the Papacy tor the extension of its 
religion and power throughout the world. he Propa- 
ganda, strictly so called, or Congregatio de propaganda 
Fide (Congregation for propagating the Faith), was 
founded at Rome in 1622, by Gregory XV., having for 
its object the extension of 
pation of heretics, It consists of a board of cardinals, 
and has a secretary, who is generally a bishop or arch- 
bishop, and a number of priests, advisers, and under- 
secretaries, who meet for consultation weekly. The 
cardinal-prefect of the Propaganda is the Pope's repre- 
sentative in all matters relating to foreign mixsions, In 
1627, Pope Urban VIII. added to the congregation a 
college for the education of priests for the missionary 
work; and here young men from all parts of the world 
(except Catholic countries) are educated. Connected 
with the Propaganda is a printing establishment, cele- 
brated for the number of works in different languages 
which it has sent ont. 

Propagand ism, n. [Fr. propagandisme.] The prop- 
agating of certain tenets or principles. 

Propagand ‘ist, n. One who devotes himself to prop- 
agate certain tenets or principles. 

Prop'ngate, v. a. lat. propagare, propagatium. ] 
To give continuance or greater number to the kind of 
by generation or successive production; to multiply. 

—To extend; to impel forward in space, as sound. 

—To cause to go from person to person; to diffuse; to 
disseminate; to spread. 

ae promote; to increase; to carry from place to 
place. 

—To generate; to produce. 

—v.n. To have young or issue; to be produced or multi- 
plied by generation, or by new shoots or plants. 

Propaga'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. propagatio.) Act of 
propagating; the continuance or multiplication of the 
kind by generation or successive production. 

—The spreading or extension of anything; forwarding 
or promotion, 

Prop’agative, a. Producing by generation. 

Prop‘agator, n. One who propagates ; one who con- 
tinues or multiplies his own species by generation ; one 
who continues or multiplies any species of animals or 
plants; one who spreads or causes to circulate, as a re- 
port; one who plants, originates, or extends; one who 
promotes. 

Propel’, v.a. [Lat. propello, propulsus, from pro, and 
pello, to drive, thrust, push. See Conni. ] To drive for- 
ward; to urge or press onward by force. 

Propeller, n. [Lat. pro, forward, pel, to drive.] 
(Mech.) An arrangement by which motion is given to 
a carriage bearing a portion of the working gears re- 
quired to traverse regularly in a horizontal direction, 
The term is also very generally applied to a peculiar 
mechanism set in motion by some mechanical power in 
vessels or ships, which causes them to advance by the 
resistance of the water itself. Oars and sails were the 
only propellers used before the steam-engine was ap- 
plied to purposes of navigation. The uses of wheels bear- 
ing floats, working in the water by the side of the boats 
to which they were attached, had been known for a very 
long period; but it was not till the steam-engine was 
applied as a motive power to them that they becume 
generally used as propellers. The majority of steam- 
boats at the present day, whether intended for still 
water or the deep-sea packet service, are provided with 
paddle-wheel propellers. When paddle-wheels are used 
as propellers, they are placed upon a horizontal shaft 
or axis, and in front of the centre of gravity of the ves- 
sel. There does not, however, seem to be any uniformity 
among steambout-builders as to the exact position of 
these parts of the machinery. The screw-propeller has 
occasionally been used for many years; but it is only 
about 30 years since the use of the screw became suffi- 
ciently understood to allow of its being commercially 
applied. In all ordinary deep-sea goods traffic, and in 
steam transport on canals and narrow rivers, this kind 
of propeller will ultimately supersede all others used 
for w like purpose. For war vessels, the sheltered posi- 
tion of the screw and of the engines gives that descrip- 
tion of propeller an incomparable advantage over the 
exposed engines and wheels of those vessels which are 
propelled by puddles, See SUPPLEMENT. 

Propend'eney. n. Inclination or tendency to desire 
anything. — Attentive deliberation. (R.) 

Propend’ent, a. Leaning or inclining forward or 
towards anything. (n.) 


Propense’,a. [Lat propensus, from propendeo, from 
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pro, and pendeo, to hang.) Leaning toward, in a moral 
sense; inclined; disposed; prone. 

Propense adr, Aller a propense manner. 

Propense’ness, n. The state or quality of being pro- 
pense; inclination, (R ) 

Propen sion, Propensity, n. [Lat. propensio; 
Fr and Sp. propension.) Beut of mind, natural or ac- 
quired; natural tendency ; disposition; bias; inclination, 

Proper, a. [Fr. propre; Lut. proprius.) One's own; 
special. — Peculiar; naturally or essentially belonging 
to a person or thing; bot common, 

— Particularly suited to; noting an individual. — Pertain- 
ing to one of a species, but not common to the whole. — 
Fit: adapted; accommodated; suitable; qualified. — 
Exact; precise; just. 

(Her.) Applied to a charge which is borne of its nat- 
ural color. 

Prop’erly, adv. Fitly; suitably; in a proper manner. 
—In a strict sense, 

Proper'tius, Sextus AURELIUS, a Roman poet, was B. 
at Melvania, about B. C. 52. Nothing more of his lite is 
known than that, after the end of the civil war, he tounda 
patron at Rome. in Mæcenas, through whom he obtained 
the favor of the emperor. He appears to bave been the 
bosom friend of Ovid, and was also on terms of intimacy 
with other eminent contemporaries. His lite appears 
to have been a series of umours, and his “elegies are, 
for the most part, expressions of his passion. 

Prop’erty, n. A propriété; Lat. proprietas, from 
proprius, proper.| A peculiar quality or attribute of 
anything; that which is inherent in a subject, or natu- 
rally essential to it; characteristic. — An acquired or 
artificial quality; that which is piven by art or bestowed 
by man. 

—The exclusive right of possessing, enjoying, and dis- 
posing of a thing; ownership. — Possession beld iu 
one’s own right.— The thing owned; that to which a 
person has the legal title, whether in his possession or 
not, — An estate, whether in lands, goods, or money. — 
Nearness or right; us,“ Propinquity and property of 
blood.” — Shak s. 

—A portion of land, with buildings, &., attached. 

(Logic.) A predicuble which denotes something essen- 
tially conjoined to the essence of the species. There nre 
enumerated in books on logic four kinds of P., which 
are termed universal, but not peculiar ; peculiar, but not 
universal; universal and peculiar; universal and pecu- 
liar, but not at every time, The last kind is more prop- 
erly designated as accident. 

(Law.) Al! things ave not the subject of P.; the sea, 
the air, and the like, cannot be appropriated; every one 
May enjoy them, but he hus no exclusive right in them, 
When things are fully our own, or when all others are 
excluded from meddling with them, or from interfering 
about them, it is plain that no person Leside the pro- 
prietor, who has this exclusive right, can have any claim 
either to use them, or to hinder him from disposing of 
them as he pleases; so that P., considered as an exclu- 
sive right to things, contains not only a right to use 
those things, but a right to dispose of them, either by 
exchanging them for other things, or by giving them 
away to any other person without any consideration, 
or even throwing them away. 7 is divided into Pek- 
BONAL PROPERTY, and REAL PROPERTY. 9. v. 

|Prop’erty-man, n. A person who has charge of the 
properties of a theatre. 

Proph’asis, n. [Gr., from prophainein, from pro, and 
phainein, to bring to light.] ( A cause, especially 
a remote cause, of a disease; prognosis. — Dunglison. 

Prophecy, (prof’e-se,) n. [Gr. propheteia, irom pro- 
phemi, to predict.| Prophecy is defined to be “a knowl- 
edge and manifestation of secret things which a man 
knows not from his own sagacity, nor trom the relation 
of others, but by an extraordinary revelation of God 
from heaven.” It is thus generally and properly Te- 
stricted to those predictions which are to be met with 
in the sacred Scriptures. In Hebrew, the word trans- 
lated prophet properly signifies inspired; aud a prophet 
was, therefore, one who spoke by Divine inspiration. 
The principal function of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment was to keep up the intercourse between God and 
his people; and hence their prophecies are frequently 
called the words of Jehovah, They announced the will 
of God towards his people, directed them on the rigbt 
path, reproved their iniquities, and pointed out to them 
the futnre consequences of their transgressious. The 
language in which they predicted future events is nec- 
essurily in general obscure; for their object was not 
to gratify human curiosity with respect to the future, 
but rather to give weight to their teaching. so that 
when the time of their fulfilment came, people might 
know that their inspirations were of God. The ways 
by which the Deity made known his will were various, 
—as by dreams, visions, angels, symbolic representa- 
tions, impulses on the mind. Many writers, especially 
within the last hundred years, have attempted to ex- 
plain away the divine character of the prophecies, by 
attributing them to a high degree of religious enthusi- 
asm and ecstacy, or a kind of spiritual clairvoyance. 
Others, again, as Dr. Williams in the Oxford End 
Reviews, deny their prophetic character, and maintain 
that the very few cases that can claim to be strictly 
prophetic “tend to melt, if they have not already melt- 
ed, in the crucible of free inquiry,” leaving only certain 
“deep truths and great ideas.” These views, however, 
are rejected by the great majority of theologians, who 
maintain that it is contrary to the plain intent of the 
Old Testament, and opposed by the testimony of Christ 
and his Apostles in the New. “The very course of his- 
tory,” says Tholuck, “has impressed npon these decla- 
rations the stamp and confirmation of an objective and 
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supernatural inspiration.” The creat prophetic mera ex- 
tends from the time of Samoel to the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, during which time hardly an important event) 
happened iu which they do not appear as performing a 
le aug part. Schools of the prophets are mentioned as | 
existing n various places, and Samuel, Elijah, and Eli- 
shanas principals of such institutions; their pupils being 
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propose,] One who makes a proposal or lays down a 
proposition. 

A. Proposing. 

Proportion, (-põr'shun.) n. [Fr.; Lat. proportio, from 
pro, for, and portin, portionis, n si e.] The compari- | 
tive relation of parts, portions, or shares, or the com- 
parative relation of one thing to another in respect of 


frequently designated the “sons ot the prophets.” About| size, quantity, or degree. — Suitable adaptation of one] 


a hundred years after the return from tho Babylonian 
captivity, ths prophetic profession ceased, and Haggai 
Zecharish, and Malachi, are uniformly mentioned by 
dow tradition as the last of the prophets. The New 
Testument mentions the power of prophecy as one of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and the Book of Revelation 
bears a marked prophetic character. 

Prophesier, n. Que who prophesies or predicts 
events, 

Prophesy, v.a. Sp. profetizir; Fr. prophétiser ; Gr. 
prop ičleuñ, to be an interpreter of the gods.] To fore- 
tell; to predict. — To foreshow. (x.) 

e. n. To utter prophecies or predictions; to make decla- 
rations of events to come; to preach, 

(Seript.) ro instruct in religious doctrines; to inter- 
pret or explain Scripture or relizious subjects; to exhort. 

Prophet. pro/et,)n. [Fr prop’ Sp. profela ; Gr. 
prop vets — pro, before, and prem (belonging to the root 
p'riñ, to bring to light), to make known.) One who fore- 
tells fature ovents: a predicter; a foreteller. — A person 
inspired or instructed by God to announce future events, 
and to instruet the people. — Au interpreter. 

Boots of the Prophets. (Seript.) They form an im- 
ortant part of the Old Testament, The Jews included 
n this clase the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 

Kings. but excluded the book of Daniel, as he did not 
strictly belong to the class of the prophets. Modern 
biblical critics, however, exclude these four books, and 
include that of Daniel. They are divided into the four 
great and twelve minor prophets: the former being 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel; the latter 


part or thing to another; equal or just shares. — The 
relation between unequal things of the same kind, by 
which their several parts correspond to each other with 
an equal augmentation and diminution, 

(Math.) The equality of two ratios. There are two 
methods by which the comparison of two magnitudes 
may be effected. First, it may be determined by how 
many units one is greater than the other (difference); 
secondly, one magnitude may be taken as the measure | 
of the other, and it may be determined how many times | 
it is contained in it (quotient). The former relation is 
called an arithmetical P. In the arithmetical 24, the 
difference, and in the geometrical, the quotient, are 
called the rato of the P, Each P. consists of four terms, 
— two extremes and two means. In every arithmetical 
P. the sum of the extremes is equal to the sum of the 
means, Thus in an arithmetical P. either extreme or) 
mean can be found by subtracting the given extreme 
or mean from the sum of the given Means or extremes; 
and iu a geometrical P, by dividing the product of the 
menos or extremes by the given extreme or mean. 

(Cuem.) See AFFINITY, and Atomic THEORY. 

(Fine Arts.) The proper relation of the measure of 
parts to each other and to the whole. In many instances 
proportion may be considered almost synonymous with 

Jitness, though there is a distinction between them, 
since every form susceptible of proportion may be con- 
sidered either with respect to its whole as connected | 
with the end designed, or with respect to the relation of 
the several parts to the end. In the first case, fitness is 
the thing considered; in the second, proportion. Fit- 


Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Haggai, Zechariah, Zephaniah, and Malachi. 

Proph etess,n. A female prophet. 

Prophctic, Prophetical, a. [Fr. prophétique.) 
Contuning prophecy: foretelling future events; un- 
folding that which is to come. 

Prophetical'ity, n. The state or quality of being 
prophetic. 

Prophetically, adv. By way of prediction; in the 


manner of prophecy. FroportHonatlo, a. That may be proportioned, or 


Prophet'icalness, n. Propheticality. 


Prophetize. v. n. [Fr. prophétiser; Lat. proph-| Propor’tionableness, n. The state or quality of 


elizire: Gr. e J o make predictions. (u.) 

Prophetstown, in /lJinois, a post- village of White- 
siles co. abt, 20 m S. W. of Fulton. 

Prophylac'tie, Prophylac’tical, a. [Gr. pro- 
Multi cos, from pro, and phylassein, to guard.) (Med.) 
Preventive; preservative. 

Prophylac'tie, n. A medicine or agent intended to 
prevent or preserve from disease. 

Propinquity, ( pro-pink wi-ty,) n. [ Lat. propinquitas, 
from propinquus, from prope, near.) Nearness in pluce ; 

e are RH Nas — Approximation in time. — Nearness of 

inelred. 

Propith’eens, n. (Zl) A genns of qnadrupeds 

allied to the Lemurs, but distinguished from them by 


its shorter muzzle and its rounded ears, as well as by | Propor tionate, a. |L. Lat. propurtionatus.) Pro- 


the marked disproportion in length between the hinder 
and anterior extremities, the greater length of its hands, 


and the shortness of its anterior thumb. They inbabit|—v. a. To proportion; to make proportional; to adjust 


Madagascar, 

Propi'tiable, a. That may be propitiated, or that 
may be made propitious. 

Propi'tiate, v. a. [Lat. propitio, propitiatus.) To 
make propitious; to render favorable; to conciliate; to 
appease and render favorable, as one offended; to recon- 
cile; to make propitious, 

—r.n. To make propitiation or atonement, 

Propitia’‘tion, 2 Fr.: L. Lat. propitiatio.] The act 
of propitiating, or of appeasing wrath and conciliating 
the favor of an offended person; the uct of making pro- 

itious. 
p ( Theol.) The atonement, or atoning sacrifice which re- 
moves the obstacle to man’s salvation. 

Propi'tiator.n. [L. Lat.] One who propitiates. 

Propi tiatorily, air. By way of propitiation. 

Propi'tiatory, a. Fr. propitiatoire.| Having the 
power to make propitions; conciliatory. 

—n, (Jewish Hist.) The mercy-seat; the covering of the 
ark in the Jewish temple. 

Propi'tious, 4. (It propizin; Lat. propitius, from 
prop, near.) Kind; favorable; — said of men.— Dis- 
posed to be gracious or merciful; ready to forgive sins 
and bestow blessings; — applied to God. — Favorable; 
as, propitious weather, 

Propi'tiously, ad». Favorably; kindly. 

Propi tiousness, n. Kindness; disposition to treat 
another kindly; disposition to forgive.— Favorableness ; 
as, the propitiousness of a climate. 

Pro’plasm, n. [Lat. proplasma ; Gr. proplasma, from 
pro, before, and plasma, a thing formed or moulded. ] A 
monld; a matrix. (k) 

Proplas'tie, a. Belonging to a mould or cast. 

Proplas ‘tice, 2. The art of making moulds for castings. 

Pro’polis,n. [Lat. and Gr. from pro, before, aud 
polissa city] A name applied to the substance em- 
ployed by bees in closing np crevices in their hives, and 
in strengthening the margins of the cells of the comb. 
It is a gintinous resin, of a reddish-brown color and an 
aromatic odor, and in time acquires a firm consistence. 
Tt is collected from the wild poplar and other trees, 

Propo'nent,n. [Lat. proponens, from proponere, to 


ness, therefore, expresses the general relation of means 
to au end, and proportion the proper relation of parts 
to an end. It is hence needless to dwell on the intimate 
connection that exists between beauty and proportion, 
in all complex forms, 

Proportion, v.a. To adjust the comparative relation 
of, as of one thing, or one part with another,— To form 
with symmetry or harmoniousness, as the parts of the 
body. 


made proportional, 
being proportionable, 

Propor'tionably, adv. According to proportion or 
comparative relation. 

Propor'tional, a. [Lat. proportioalis.] Having a 
due proportion or comparative relation; being in suit- 
able proportion or degree. — Relating to proportion, — 
Having a proper relation to. 

(Math.) Having the samo ratio. 

—n. (Math.) Oue of the terms of a proportion. 

(Cuem.) An equivalent, See ATOMIC THEORY. 

Proportionality, n. [Fr. proportionnalité.) The 
quality of being proportional, 

Propor’tionally, adv. In proportion; in due de- 
gree; with suitable comparative relation, 


portional; —adjusted to something else according to a 
certain rate or comparative relation. 


according toasettled rate or to due comparative relation. 

Propor tionately, adr. With due proportion; ac- 
cording to a settled or suitable rate or degree. 

Propor'tionateness, n. The state or quality of 
being adjusted according to a settled rate or compara- 
tive relation. 

Propor'tionless, a Without proper proportions, 

Propor'tionment, n. The act of making propor- 
tional, 

Propos’al,n. That which is offered or propounded 
for consideration or acceptance; a scheme or design ; 
terms or conditions proposed, 

Propose’, v.a. Fr. propose“; Lat. propono, proposi- 
tus, from pra, and pono, to place, put.) To bring for- 
ward or offer for consideration, discussion, or acceptance ; 
to propose or offer for consideration. — To intend or 
purpose. (R) 

—r.n. To purpose; to lay schemes. — To offer one’s self 
in marriage. 

Propos’er, n. One who proposes or offers anything 
for consideration or adoption, 

Proposition. n. Fr; Lat. propositio.) That which 
is proposed; that which is offored for consideration, ac- 
ceptance, or adoption; a proposal ; offer of terms. 

(Math.) A statement in terms either of a trnth to be 
demonstrated, or of an operation to be performed. 

(Rhet.) Anything stated or affirmed for discussion or 
illustration. 

(Logic.) A part of an argument in which some qnal- 
ity. cither negative or positive, is attributed to a subject. 
It consists of two terms: the one, that of which we af- 
firm or deny, called the subject; the other, the thing 
affirmed or denied, called the attribute. or predicate. 
These two are either joined or separated by the inter- 
vention of some copula or disjunctive, Thus, in the 
proposition, God is just. Ged is the subject, just the at- 
tribute, and ds the copulative, A syllogism consists of 
three propositions,—ma jor, minor, aud conclusion, 

Propositional, 7. Pertaining to a proposition; con- 
sidered as a proposition. 


Propound,, v. 4. at. propeno.] To offer for con- 
sideration; to propose; to exhibit. 
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(Fecl. Law.) To present or offer. 

Propound’er, n. One who proposes, or offers for con- 
sidera 1. 

Proprietor, n. (Roman Hist.) A magistrate bear- 
ing to the prætor the relation which the proconsul bore 
to the consul. 

Proprietary, n. [lat. proprictarius.) In its striet 
sense, this word signifies one who is master of his ne- 
tions, and who has the tree disposition of his property. 
During the colonial government of Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liun Penn was called the proprietary, 

—a, Belouging to a proprietor, or proprietors. 

Proprietor, n. Fr. proprittuire.) A proprietary. 

Proprieto'rial, a. Proprietary. 

Proprietorship, n. State of being proprietor, 

Propri’etress, n. A female proprietor; a female 
whe bas the exclusive legal right to anything. 

Propriety, n. Fr. propricié; Lat. proprictas, from 
proprius.) Suitableness; appropriateness; consonance 
with established principles, rules, or customs; justness ; 
accuracy, 

Proproc'tor, n. (Eng. Unicersitizs.) An assistant 
of a proctor, 

Propt, part. of prop. Propped. 

Propugn/er.n. A defender. 

Propulsion, n. (Sp. propulsa ; Lat. propulsus, from 
propeio, to propel.) Act of propelling or of driving 
forward. 

Propul’sive, a. Tending or having power to propel. 

Propy le’um, ., pl PropyLæa. (Lat.; Gr. propy- 
laton, from pro, betore, and pulë, a gute.) (Ane, Arch.) 
The open court of a temple in advance of the building 
itself; the vestibule of a house of the higher class. 

Prop’ylon,n. (Anc. Arch.) A propyleum, 

Pro Ra‘ta. [Lat., according to the rate.] (Cm.) In 
proportion. 

Prorate’,v.a. [From Lat. pro rata, according to the 
rate.] (Cm.) To divide proportionally, 

Prore,n. [Iat.; Gr. prora.) (Foet.) The prow; the 
fore part of a ship. (x.) 

Prorec'tor, n. (German Universities.) An officer who 
presides in the academic court. 

Prorec'torate, „ The oftice of a prorector, 

Prorep'tion, „ [Lat. prorepere, to creep forward.] 
A creeping torward. 

Prorogu tion. n. [Lat. prorogatio.| The continu- 
ance of Parliament from one session to another; ad- 
journment. (Eug.) 

Proro’gate, v.a. To prorogne. 

Prorogue, (rer, v. a. Fr. proroger ; Lat. pro- 
Togo, from pro, and rogo, to ask o protract; to pro- 
long. — To put off: to delay. — To continue, as the par- 
liament from one session to another. 

Prorup'tion, n. [Lat. proruptio, from prorumpo, to 
burst forth.) Act of bursting forth. 

Prosaic, Prosaical, ( pro-za’ik,) a. [Fr. prosatque ; 
Lat. prosaicus.) Pertaining to prose; resembling prose; 
not restricted by nunibers.— Dull; uninteresting. 

Prosa‘ically, adv. In a prosaic or dull manner. 

Prosa‘icalness, n. The state or quality of being 
prosaic. 

Prosaicism, n. Prosaiculness; prosaic style or 
manner, 

Prosa’ism, n. Being in the form of prose. 

Prosa'ist. u. One who writes prose. 

Prosce’nium,n. [Lat.; Gr. proskenion, from pro, be- 
fore, and skene, a tent.) The stage of a Greek or Roman 
theatre, or the space included in the front of the drop- 
scene; in contradistinction to the postscentum, or space 
behind the drop-scene. In the modern theatre it is im- 
properly used to designate the ornamental framework 
from which the curtain hangs when performances are 
not going on, and thus divides the spectator from all 
engaged on the stage. 

Proscribe’, v.a. (Sp. proscrilnr ; Lat. proscribo, from 
pro, and scribo, to write.) To put out of the protection 
of the law; to exile; to outlaw. — To denounce and 
condemn as dangerous; to interdict ; to exclude, 

Proscrib’er, n. One who proscribes; one who dooms 
to destruction; one who denounces as dangerous, or as 
utterly unworthy of reception. 

Pro’seript, n. One who is proscribed. — An interdict. 

Proscrip'tion, n. [Fr.; Sp. proseripcion; Lat. pro- 
scriptio.) Act of proscribing or dooming to death; a 
putting out of the protection of the law; coudemning 
to exile. — State of being proscribed, 

(Hist.) The most vindictive species of proscription 
was that introduced by Sylla when he wrested Rome 
from the hands of the Marian faction. It consisted in 
making ont a list of persons supposed to be obnoxious to 
the state, and getting a sentence of condemnation passed, 
which made it unlawful to harbor them. By these 
measures thousands of citizens perished in the civil wars 
of Rome. The most celebrated proscription was that of 
the triumvirs, Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, in which 
Cicero was slain, 

Proscrip’tional, a. Proscriptive. 

Proserip'tionist, n. A person who proscribes. 

Proserip'tive, a. Pertaining to, or consisting in pro- 
scription. 

Prose. n. [Fr.:Tt. and Sp. prosa, from Lat. prosa (ora- 
tio, discourse being understood), from pro, and verses, 
from vertere, to turn.) The natural or common language 
of men. All literary composition belongs to one or other 
of the two great classes of prose or poetry. As to what 
constitutes the distinction between the two, writers are 
by no means agreed. Many contend that the difference 
lies in the form, and that metre is essential to poetry; 
others, that it is in the character; and that in poetry 
the imagination and feelings prevail, while prose is 
mainly addressed to the understanding. The distiugubb- 
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ing feature of poetry is not the metre, but the character 
or style. Poetry may be said to deal with the emotions, 
prose with the reason and understanding. 

(Rom. Vath. Church.) A part of the mass iu Latin verse. 

—a. Relating to prose; prosaic; not poetical. 

—v.a. To write in prose.— To make a tedious relation of. 

—v. n. To write prose.—To talk or write in a dull, tedivus 
manner, 

Prosec’tor, n. [Lat., from prosecare, from pro, and 
secure, to cut] A prattical anatomist; one who pre- 
pares the parts for the anatomical lecture. Danglison, 

Pros‘ecutable, a. Capable of prosecution, or of be- 
ing prosecuted, 

Pros’ecute, v.a. To follow or pursue with a view to 
reach, execute, or accomplish; to commence or con- 
tinue, as endeavors to obtain or complete; to persist in 
or continue, as efforts already begun.—To seek to obtain 
by legal process, 

(Law.) Tu accuse of some crime or breach of law, or 
to pursue for redress or punishment before a legal 
tribunal. 

r. u. To carry on a legal prosecution; as, to prosecute 
for public offences. 

Prosecution, n. [L. Lat. prosecutin.] Act or process 
of endeavoring to gain or accomplish something ; pur- 
suit by efforts of body or mind. 

(Law.) The institution and carrying on of a suit in 
a court of law or equity. — The institution, or com- 
mencement and continuance of a criminal suit. The law 
of Englaud and America differs from that of other coun- 
tries in having no office analogous to what is termed in 
France ministere public for the prosecution of offences. 
At common law, therefore, and in the great majority 
of cases, the so-called prosecutor is merely the person 
injured by an offence, who iu the first instance obtains 
a summons or warrant against the accused, In case of 
injury to the public, however, the Attorney-General is 
the recognized public prosecutor; and sometimes govt. 
originates proceedings in private cases of great import- 
ance or scandal: while informations for misdemeanors, 
in many statutable cases, are prosecuted by the informer. 

Pros’ecutor, n. [Lat.] One who prosecutes, or who 
pursues or carries on any purpose, plan, or business. 

(Law.) The person who institutes or carries on a 
criminal suit before a legal tribunal. 

Pros‘ecutrix,n. A female who prosecutes. 

Pros’elyte, n. Fr.; Gr. proselytos, trom proserchesthai, 
to come to, from pro, and erchesthai, to come.) One who 
changes his religion — giving up one and adopting an- 
other, The term is not classic Greek, but it occurs in 
the New Testament and in the Septuagint, and was 
used almost exclusively amoug the Jews, They distin- 
guished two kinds of proselytes, — the proselytes of the 
gate, and the proselytes of justice or righteousness. The 
former feared and worshipped the true God, without 
adopting circumcision or any of the other ceremonies 
of the law. They were allowed to dwell in the land 
of Israel, and through holiness might have hope of 
eternal life. The latter received circumcision and ob- 
served the whole law of Moses, and were admitted to all 
the prerogatives of the people of God. 

—v.a. To make convert, as to a religion. 

Pros'elytism. n. [(Fr. proselytisme.}) The making 
of converts to a religion or religious sect, or to any 
opinion, system, or party; conversion to a system or 
creed. 

Pros‘elytize, v.a. To proselyte. (R.) 

Dr. n. To make proselytes. 

Pro'ser, u. A writer of prose. — One who dwells with 
tedious minuteness on uninteresting matters; a tedious, 
dull writer or narrator; a bore. 

Pros erpine. (Gr. Fersephone.] (Myth.) A daughter 
of Ceres and Jupiter, of extreme innocence and beauty, 
and who, while gathering flowers in the lovely vale of 
Tempe, or the Mysiun Plain, was seen and carried off 
by the god of the infernal regions, Pluto. The prayers 
and intercessions of her mother ultimately prevailed on 
Pluto to permit her to spend half of each year on earth, 
to gratify and gladden the heart and eyes of her devoted 
parents, the other half being passed with her infernal 
lord in the realms below. 

Pros'ily, adv. In a dull, prosy manner. 

Prosimet'rical, a. That consists of both prose and 
verse. 

Pros'iness, n. Quality of being prosy or dull; te 
diousness in writing or relation. 

Pro-slav'ery. a. Favorable to slavery. 

Prosodil’aeally, adv. In a prosodial manner. 

Proso dial, Prosodi’/acal, Prosod’ical, a. 
(Fr. prosodique; Lat. prosodiacus.| Pertaining to 
prosody, or the quantity and accents of syllables; 
according to the rules of prosody. 

Proso'dian, n. One skilled in prosody, or in the 
rules of pronunciation and metrical composition. 

Pros‘odist, n One who is versed in prosody. 

Pros ody. n. Fr. prosodic; Sp. prosodio; Lat., from 
Ger. prosddia, a song sung to or with; the tone or 
accent of a syllable, differing from its metrical quan- 
tity; from pros, denoting that which is snitable, and 
ade, a song.] That part of grammar which treats of the 
quantity of syllables, of accents, and of the laws of 
versification, If we take the first words of the sentence 
here written, count the syllables, and note those that 
are accented, we find that there is no regularity in the 
recurrence of the accent; while if we take the same 
course with the following line, 

“The way was long, the wind was cold,” 
we find that every second ayllable is accented, Now, 
e extract where there was no regularity in the re- 


curreuce of the accent is prose; and the line in which 
Accent recurred at regular intervals is metrical ; 
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metre being a general term for the recurrence, within 
Certain intervals, of syllables similarly affected. The 
syllables in the belore-quoted line are similarly affected, 
being similarly accented. At the same time, accent is 
hot the vuly quality of a syllable which, by its periodic 
return, can constitute metre, the classical grammarians 
determining the character of their metre not by accent, 
but by quantity, The metres wherein quantity plays 
its chief part are those of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages; and to define what quantity was in languages, 
the proprietors of which have lung since passed away, 
is sumewhat dillicult, from the tact that not only were 
there 15 vowel sounds represeuted by six letters, but 
thut each of these was aguin susceptible of one of the 
three accents,—the acute, the grave, or the círcunuler. 
‘The matter may be thus briefly explained :— There is a 
difference between the length of vowels and the length 
of syllables. The vowel in the syllable see is long; and 
long it remaius, whether it stand as it is or be followed 
by a cousonant, as in seen; or by w vowel, as in see-ing. 
The vowel in the word sit is short. Followed by a 
second consonant, it stills retains its shortness; e.g. sits, 
Whatever the comparative leugth of the syllables see aud 
Seen, sil and sits may be, the length of their respective 
vowels is the sume. Now, if we determine the character 
of the syllable by the character of the vowel, all syllables 
are short wherein there is a short vowel, and all are long 
wherein there is a long one. Measured by the quantity 
of the vowel, the word sits is short, und the syllable see in 
seriug is long. But in the eyes of a classical scholar, 
the see (in ring) is short, and in the word sifs the i is 
long; tor be measures his quantity not by the length 
of the vowel, but by the length of the syllable taken 
altogether. Toa Roman, the word monument consists 
of two short syliables and one long one; to an English- 
man, it contains three short syllables. Another subject 
which comes within the consideration of prosody is 
rhyme, — unknown or neglected by the ancients, — 
which is the correspondence of sounds in the terminat- 
ing words or syllables of two verses, one of which suc- 
ceeds the other immediately, or at no great distance, 
A full and perfect rhyme consists in the recurrence of 
one or more final syllables equally and absolutely ac- 
cepted, wherein the vowels and the parts following the 
vowel shall be identical, while the parts preceding the 
vowel shall be articulately different. Rliymes may con- 
sist of a single syllable, as told, bold; of two syllables, 
as water, daughter; of three, as cheerily, wearily. The 
rhyme begins where dissimilarity of parts, immediately 
before the main vowel begins, Then tollows the vowel, 
and lastly, the parts after the yowel, the latter of which 
must be absolutely identical. Syllables may be similar 
in their sound, and yet fail in furnishing full, true, and 
perfect rhymes, as in the case of eye and J; while, on 
the other hand, there may be rhymes only to the eye — 
in the case of words where the letters coincide, but the 
sounds differ; as in the case of cease und ease (eaze). If, 
however, the sounds coincide, the difference of the let- 
ters is unimportant; and thus, according to the laws of 
prosody, rules is a good rhyme to fools— Rhythm uud 
metre are also subject to the rules of prosody, and each 
may be thus defined or explained. Metre is an arrange- 
ment of syllables and feet according to certain rules, 
aud, in this abstract and general sense, comprehends in- 
discriminately either an entire verse, a part of a verse, 
or auy number of verses. But a metre, in a specific 
sense, Means a combination of two feet, and sometimes 
only one foot (a foot in poetry signifying a certain num- 
ber of syllables constituting a portion of a line of po- 
etry.) Rhythm, however, respects the time only, and is 
a general name, expressing the proportion that subsists 
between the parts of time employed in the pronuncia- 
tion of different feet, the least division of which is that 
which is employed in the pronunciation of a short syl- 
lable. Finally, we may observe that blank verse is po- 
etry without rhyme; that heroic verse usually consists 
of ten syllables, or five feet, containing each an accented 
syllable, and one or two unaccented ones; and that allit- 
erative verse is a kind of verse in which two successive 
lines usually commence with the same initial letter, or 
in which two words in the first line of each couplet, and 
one in the second, begins with the same letter; this 
kind of verse being an especial characteristic of Anglo- 
Saxon and Scandinavian poetry. 

Proso’pis, n. (Gr. prosopon,a mask.) (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, order Fubacer, sub-order Mimoseæ. The 
legumes of P. pallida and some other South American 
species are remarkable fur their astringency, and have 
been successfully employed for tanning. In commerce 
they are known under the name of algaroba and alga- 
robilla, From the fruit of P. algaroba a drink called 
chica is prepared. The name chica was first given toa 
fermented drink prepared from maize; but it is now 
used in South America as a common term for several 
kinds of intoxicating liquor. 

Prosopolep’sy, n. (Gr. prosopolepsia, from prosop, 
a face, and lambaneir, to take, lepsis, a taking.) Preju- 
dice from the first view of a person; personal partiality. 

Prosopoporia, (-pe-ya,) n. [Gr. prosépopotia, from 
prosopon, n face, and poira, to make.) (Rhet.) A figure 
by which inanimate objects or abstract ideas are per- 
sonified, and addressed or represented by the poet or 
orator as if endowed with human shape or sentiments: 
a personification. Milton’s famous digression of Sin and 
Death, in the Paradise Lost, is at once a prosopopwia 
and an allegory. 

Pros’pect, n. Lat. prospectus, from prospicere, to look 
forward to, from pro, and spicere, to look.) View of 
things within the reach of the eve; a distant view. — 
View of things to come; intellectual sight. — Expec 
tion; ground of anticipation. — A scene or landscape; 
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the place and the objects seen: object of view.— A view 
delineated or painted ; a picturesque representation of a 
landscape, — Position of the front of a building. 

—v.a. To look forward. 

Dv. n. To search fur metals. (Local U. S.) 

Pros’pect, in Connecticut, a post-township of New 
Haven co. 

Prospect, in Indiana, a post-village of Madison co., 
abt. 4 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. 

Prospect, in Maine, a township of Waldo co.; pop. 
abt. 1,250, 

Prospect, in New York, a post-village of Oneida co., 
abt. 1v0 m. W. N. W. of Albany. 

Pros eet, in Ohio, a post-township of Marion co.; pop. 
abt. 1,600, 

Prospect, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of Butler 
co., abt. 200 m. W. by N. of Harrisburg. 

—A post-village of York co., abt. 13 m. E. of York. 

Prospect, in Virginia, a post-village of Prince Edward 
co., abt. 80 m. S. W. of Richmond. 

Prospect Depot, in Tennessee, a village of Giles co., 
abt. 90 m. 8. of Nashville. 

Prospect Hill, in Wwa, a post-village of Linn co, 
abt. 25 m. N. N. E. of Iowa City. 

Prospect Hill, in Missouri, a post- village of Clay co., 
abt, 26 m. N. N. E of Independence. 

Prospect Hill. in Wisconsin, a post- villuge of Wau- 
kesha co., abt. 70 m. 8 E. of Madison. 

Prospee'tion, n. The act of looking forward, or ot 
providing for future wants, 

Prospective, a. [Lat. prospectivus.] Looking fore 
ward in time; acting with foresight ; — opposed to ret- 
rospective, — Regarding the future. — Pertaining to, or 
furnishing a prospect; viewing at a distance. 

Prospec'tively, adr. With reference to the future. 

Prospec’tiveness, n. State or quality of being pros- 
pective. 

Prospec'tus, n. [Lat. from prospicio.] In its most 
extended sense. this word is applied to the outline of 
any plan or proposal submitted for public approbation; 
but it is most usually confined to literary undertakings, 
in which it signifies an outline or sketch, or the plan or 
design of a work, together with such other circamstances 
connected with the publication, &c., as it may be thought 
desirable to enlarge upon or make known. 

Prosper, v. a. [Fr. prospérer : Lat. prospera, from pro, 
and sp ro, hope. ] To render furtunate or happy; to favor; 
to render successful. 

Dr. d. To be successful; to succeed. 

Prosperity, n. [Fr. prospérité; Lat. prosperitas.] 
Advance or gain in anything good or desirable; suc- 
cessful progress in any business or enterprise; attain- 
ment of the object desired; success: good fortune. 

Pros’perous, a. [Lat. prosperus, from pro, and spero, 
lope.) Agreeable to one’s wishes; successful : fla urish- 
ing; fortunate; thriving; making gain or increase; 
characterized by success. — Promising success; favora- 
ble ; auspicious, 

Pros perously, adv. 
cessfully. 

Pros’ perousness, n. 
successtul ; prosperity. 

Prosper, (St.,) a learned theologian and historian of 
the 5th century, known by his opposition to the Pela- 
gians. He was a native of Aquitaine, and survived 
Augustine, to whom he wrote in 427. 

Pros’physis, n. [Gr. proshysis, from pros, and phucin, 
to grow.) (d.) Adherence; connection; in a more 
limited sense, the morbid adhesion of the eyelids, either 
between themselves, or with the globe of the eye. 

Dunglison, 

Pross'nitz, a town of Austria in Moravia, on the 
Rumza, 12 m. S. W. of Olmutz. Manuf. Woollen, linen, 
and cotton goods, and brandy. Pop. 11,500. 


Pros tate, or Prostate GLAND, n. [Gr. prostaten, to 
stand before.] (Anat.) A gland situated in front of the 
neck of the bladder in men, and the vesicula seminales. 
The gland itself is about the size of a chestnut, is tra- 
versed by the urethra, and is often enlarged in youth 
and middle age by scrotulous disease, but is more fre- 
quently the seat of disease in men advanced in life. In 
a healthy state of the body, this gland seems to be 
almost insensible and passive; hence its proneness to 
chronic mischief rather than acute, when any disease 
overtakes it. A swelling of this gland may depend 
either upon a common inflammation of the organ, the 
formation of an abscess, the deposition of calculi in its 
substance — chiefly composed of the phosphate of lime, 
—a varicose enlargement of the veins, or a chronic 
inflammation, degenerating into a scirrhous induration 
of the gland. Though occasionally liable to acute or 
phlegmonous inflammation, the prostate, from the 
reason advanced, is far more prone to chronic than 
acute disease. The most frequent disease encountered 
here by the surgeon is scirrhous enlargement, x condi- 
tion that requires leeches to the part, cold applications, 
and the internal use of iodide of potassium. The 
retention of urine, which is the most distressing symptom 
of disease of the prostate, is caused by the dixtended 
gland pressing above and on all sides of the tabe of the 
urethra, as it passes directly through the gland. 

Prostatic, a. (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to the prostate. 

Dunglism. 

Pros' thesis, n. [Lat.; Gr., from prostithenat, to put, 
to place.] (Surg.) The addition to the human body of 
some artificial part, in place of one that may be want- 
ing, as a wooden leg. an artificial eye, Ac. (Dunglison.) 
Sometimes written Prothesis. 

(Gram.) A flaure of grammar, by which one or more 
letters are prefixed to a word; us, in the common Eng- 
lish participles, beloved, bereft, &c. See METAPLASM. 
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Prosthet'ie,a. Belonging to prosthesis. 

Pros'titute, v.a. [Lat. prostituere, from pro, before, 
and statuere, to put, to place.) ‘To expose publicly tor 
lewd pui poses; to give up to any vile or infamous pur- 
pose. — To devote to anything base; to sell to wicked- 
Ness ; to offer or expose upon vile terms, or to unworthy 
persons. 

—a. Openly devoted to lewdness; sold to wickedness or 
to infamous purposes. 

—n. A female given to indiscriminate lewdness; a 
strompet.— A hireling; a mercenary; one who offers 
himself to infamous employment for hire. 

Prostitution, „. [Lat. prostitutio.) The act or practice 
of offering the female body to an indiscriminate inter- 
course With men; common lewdness of a female.—Act of 
setting one’s self to sale, or of devoting to infamous 
purposes what is in one's power; as, the prostitutwn ot 
the law, the prostitution of justice by a corrupt judge. 

(Law.) The common lewdness of a woman for gain. 
The act of permitting a common and indiscriminate 
sexual intercourse for hire. In all well-regulnted © 
minnities this has been considered a heinous offence, tor 
which the woman may be punished; and the keeper of 
a house of prostitution may be indicted for keeping a 
common nuisance. So much does the law abhor this 
offence, that a landlord cannot recover for the nse aud 
occupation of a house let for the purpose of prostitution. 

Pros titutor, n. [Lat] A person who prostitutes. 

Pros trate, a. [Lat. prostratus.) Lying at length or 
with the body extended on the ground or other surface. 
— Lying at mercy, as a supplicant; prone in the posture 
of humility or adoration. 

(Bot.) Lying flat on the ground. —Gray. 

—v. a. [Lat. prosterno, prostratus, from pro, and sterno, to 
spread out.) To lay flat; to throw down. — To over- 
throw; to demolish; to ruin. — To bow in humble rev- 
erence. — To sink totally; to reduce; to exhaust; to 
depress, as one's vital powers. 

Prostra'tion. u. [Fr.; Lat. ꝓrostratio.] Act of pros- 
trating, or of throwing down or lying flat; act of falling 
down, or the act of bowing in humility or adoration, — 
Great mortal depression; dejection. 

( Med.) Great depression of natural strength and vigor; 
that state of the body in disease in which there is 
almost a total loss of power over the muscles of loco- 
motion. —Dunglison. 

Pro'sty le, x. (Fr.; Gr. prostylos, from pro, and stylos, 
a pillar.) (Arch.) A temple with a portico in front, 
When it had a portico at both ends, it was termed 
amphi-prostyle. 

Pros y. a. Like prose.— Dull and tedious in discourse 
or writing. 

Prosyllogism, n. (Logic.) Two or more syllogisms 


so connected that the conclusion of the former is the 


major or the minor of the following. 

Protacen’cere,n. [After the Greek divinity Proteus.] 
(Bot.) The Protea family, an order of plants, alliance 
Daphnales.— Diao. Apetalous flowers, anthers burst- 
ing lengthwise; erect ovules; and a valvate calyx. — 
They are shrubs or small trees, chiefly natives of Aus- 
tralia and the Cape of Good Hope, aud are generally re- 
markable for the beauty or singularity of their flowers, 
and their rich evergreen foliage. ‘The wood of Protea 
grandiflora is used at the Cape for wagon-wheels;—hence, 
the plant is called by the Dutch settlers Wagenboum. 
The order contains 44 genera and 650 species. 

Protagonist. n. [dr. protos, first, and agonistes, an 
actor.| A chief actor in a theatre, 

Protag’oras, a Greek sophist, B. at Abdera, B. c. 480, 
was taught by Democritus, and became a teacher at 
Athens; travelled through the chief cities of Greece, 
teaching for pay, and aguin went to Athens, from which 
city he was banished on the charge of atheism. He then 
went to Epirus, where he resided several years, aod p. 
probably about 411. Plato has illustrated the doctrines 
and the fame of this sophist in the dialogue named alter 
him. None of the writings of P. are extant. 

Prot'asis, n. [Lat.; Gr., from profeinein, from pro, 
before, and ésinein, to stretch.) A maxim or proposi- 
tion. (R.) 
` (Anc. Drama.) The first part of a comedy or tragedy, 
that explains the argument of the piece. 

(Gram. and Rhet.) The first part of a properly con- 
structed period, the second being called apodosis. 

Pro'tean, a. Relating to Proteus; capable of assum- 
ing different shapes. 

Pro’teanly, adv. Like Proteus, or such as easily as- 
sumes different shapes. 

Protect’, v.a. [Lat. protectus, from pro, and tego, to 
cover.] To caver from danger or injury; to throw a 
shelter over; to keep in safety; to shield; to defend; 
to preserve, to save. 

Protect ingly, adv. 
protection. 

Protection, n. [Lat. protectio.] Act of protecting 
or preserving from evil, loss, injury, or annoyance. — 
The state of being protected. — That which protects or 
preserves from injury —A safe-conduct; a passport or 
other writing which secures from molestation. 

Protee'tionist, n. (Eng. 14) A name popularly 
given to those who maintain the principle of protection 
to native industry against that of free-trade. 

Protec’tive, a. Affurding protection; sheltering ; 
defensive. 

Protector. u. [Lat.,a defender; Fr. ꝓrotecteur.] One 
who defends ur shields from injury, evil, or oppression; 
a guardian. 

(Eng. Hist.) This title has been three times borne 
by daring statesmen. 1. Richard, duke of Vork. in 1453, 
was appointed, by Parliament, Protector during pleasure. 
2 The Duke of Somerset, being constituted one of the 
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16 executors of Henry VIII,, obtained a patent from the 
young king, Edward VI., in 1548, constituting bim Lord- 
Protector, with the assistance of the other 15 us council- 
lors; but he enjoyed this dignity only a tew months; and 
his loss of it was soon followed by his death, 3. Crom- 
well took the title of Lord- Protector of the Commonwealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, on Dec. 12, 1653, when 
the Burebones Parliament resigned its authority inte 
his hands. His sun Richard succeeded him in his title 
and authority, but was never formally installed Pro- 
tector. 

Protec’toral, Protec’torial, a. 
protector. 

Protec'torate, n. [Fr. protectorat.) The govern- 
Tent of a protector. — The authority assumed by a 
superior power over an interior or dependent one. 

Protec'torless, a. Without a protector. 

Protec'torship, n. The office of a protector or 
regent. 

Protect’ress, Protec’trix, n. A woman who 
protects. l 

Protégé, (pro-ta-zha’,) n. [Fr., from protéger, to pro- 
tect.) One under the care and protection of another, 

Protégée, n. [Fr.] A female under the protection of 
another, 

| Protein’, n. [Gr. protenein, to be the first.] (Cem) A 
peculiar yellowish, horny, semi-transparent substance, 
produced by neutralizing an alkaline selution of any 
albuminoid compound, such as albumin, fibrin, or casein. 
According to Mulder, the substance produced from either 
of these bodies is identical iu composition; and he there 
fore looks upon it as the fundamental principle of the 
group, giving rise to albumin, tibrin, casein, globulin, 
Vitellin, and legumin, by uniting with various propor- 
tions of sulphur and phosphorus, Liebig and many other 
chemists of great renown deny the correctness of this 
View, and assert that no such body as protein exists.“ 
Gerhardt und some others consider the so-called protein 
group as being compounds of a single principle, which, 
presents the character of a wenk acid with various bases | 
and saline bodies. Neither of these hypotheses have ns | 
yet been proved to be true; and in the present state of 
chemical science these bodies must be looked on as is- 
tinct substances, which are convertible into exch other 
by vital processes taking place in the living organism. 
The substance obtained by Mulder's process is destitute 
of taste and smell, insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
and soluble in the alkalies, which dissolve it on the ad- 
dition of au acid, reprecipitating it without alteration. 
The mineral acids cause it to swell up and form a jelly, 
which rettins a portion of the acid employed. Hurm. 
CI N Oi! | 

Proteina’ceous, Protei’nous, a. Belonging to 
protein. 

Pro'teles, n. (Zoiil.) Same as AARD-WOLF, q. v. 

Proteran’thous, a. [Gr., from protos, first, and an- 
thos, a flower.) (Not.) Applied to plants whose leaves 
appear before their flowers. | 

Protest“, r. n. (I.. Lat. protestor, from pro, and testor, 
from testis, a witness.) To affirm with solemnity; to 
make a solemn declaration of a fact or opinion; to tes- 
tify ; to declure; to avow, | 

—To make a solemn declaration expressive of opposition, 
used with against; to make a formal declaration in 
writing against a public law or mensure. 

—v.a. To make a solemn declaration or affirmation of, 
as one’s innocence. — To call as a wituess. — ‘To declare 
formally against for non-payment. 

To protest a bill or note. (Law.) To cause an act of 
protest to be done. (See below, the noun.) 

—n. A solemn declaration of opinion, commonly against 
some act: a formal and solemn declaration made in 
writing by a minority of a deliberative body, to testify 
their dissent from the proceedings of the majority. 

(Law.) A formal statement, made in writing bya 
public notary, under seal, that a bill or note was, on a 
certain day, presented for acceptance or payment, and 
that such acceptance or payment was refused, thereby 

ag a Claim against the parties for the loss or dam- 

age which may arise to the holder. Protest for non-ac- 

ceptance or non-payment, when duly made and accom- 

nied by notice to all the parties to the bill or note, 

as the effect of making all of them responsible to the 

holder for the amount of the bill or note, together with 
damages, &c. 

(Maritime Law.) A writing, attested by a justice of 
the peace, a notary public, or consul, made and verified 
by the master of a vessel, stating the severity of a voy-| 
age by which a ship has suffered, and showing that it 
was not owing to the neglect or misconduct of the mas- 
ter.—The protest is not, in general, evidence for the mas- 
ter of the vessel or his owners in the English or Ameri- 
can courts; yet it is often proper evidence against them. | 

Protestancy, n. Protestantism. (k.) | 

Protestant, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A member of one of | 
the various denominations of Christians which have 
sprung from the adoption of the principles of the Ref- 
ormation in the sixteenth century. The term was as-| 
sumed, in the first instance, by the reformers of North 
Germany, who, in the year 1529, formally protested 
against adecree of the Imperial Dict held at Spires, which 
ordained that the question between the parties should 
remain unsettled, some restrictions being laid npon the: 
progress of the new opinions, until the calling of a gen-| 
eral council, the time of which was left uncertain. The 
Protestants accordingly asserted that the decree was 
unfavorable and unjust to their party, and claimed the | 
immediate summons of a lawful council, which they 
knew it was the interest of the Papacy, under the cir- 
cumstances, to delay. In the early period of the Refor-| 
mation, the principal Reformed Churches were two, those | 
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of the followers of Luther and of Calvin, the partizans of 
Zwingli having become nearly identified with the latter, 
Since that time the number of subdivisions upon every 
point of doctrine and discipline has been infinite. The 
general bond of union, however, among all, con- 
tinues to this day to be the assertion of private judg- 
Ment, and the rejection of any infallible head of the 
church, or ultimate authority in Pope or Council. 

—a. Pertaining to Protestants or Protestantism. 

Protestant Episcopal Church. ‘this Christian 
denomination in the U. states is directly descended from 
the Church of England, which doctrinally claims to be 
based on the Holy Scriptures, as interpreted in the 
Apostles and other ancient creeds of the Church that 
have been universally received. and to have kept herself 
aloof trom all the modern systems of faith, whether of 
Calvin, or Luther, or Arminius, leaving her members 
free to enjoy their own opinions on all points not repre- 
sented in the Scriptures as necessary to the sonl’s health, 
and refusing to be narrowed down to any other creed 
or creeds than those of the Apostles and the Primitive 
Church, She claims also to have retained all that is 
essential to church organization in her episcopate, and 
in her liturgy to have not only a wise and judicious 
compend of doctrine and devotion, but also one of the 
most effectual of all possible conservative safeguards tor 
the taith once delivered to the saints. The characteris- 
tic tenets of the Church of England, besides the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Trinity and redemption through 
the all-sufficient atonement once made for all by the 
death of Christ on the cross, are a regeneration or 
spiritual birth in baptism, in which the baptized be- 
comes a member of the Church, and a growth in grace 
by the use of the sacraments and ministrations of the 
Church duly administered and duly received, made effi- 
cacious by the word of divine truth and the gracious 
influences of the Holy Ghost, freely given to all who 
duly seck and faithfully use them. The condition of 
man after the fall is such that he can do nothing accep- 
table to God without preventing grace; good works, 
thongh pleasing to heaven, have no power to pnt away 
sin; works of supererogation, over and above God's 
commandments, cannot be taught without arrogance 
and impiety. The Church has power to decree rites or 
ceremonies, and to decide matters of faith; the Roman 
Catholic doctrines of purgatory, invocation of saints, 
and respect to relics and images, are rejected; clergy- 
men are allowed to marry; and communion is to be 

iven in both kinds. The number of sacraments is two— 
iian and the Lord's Supper. Three clerical orders 
ure recognized — bishops, priests, and deacons, — the first 
deriving their office in direct succession from the apos- 
tles by episcopal consecration, and the others receiving 
ordination at the hands of a bishop, Those of the sec- 
ond order are entitled archdeacons, deans, rectors, vicars, 
or curat’s, according to their functions. A reader is a 
layman licensed by the bishop to read in a church or 
chapel where there is no clergyman. Parson signifies 
a clergyman in possession of a parochial church. From 
the time of the first congregations of the Church of 
England in America, in 1607, to the close of the Revolu- 
tion, all the clergy in the colonies were regarded ns 
under the supervision of the Bishop of London. The 
first American bishop was Rev. Samuel Seabury, who, 
in 1783, was consecrated in Scotland as Bishop of Con- 
necticut. AN Protestant Episcopal churches in the 
United States are associated in one national body, called 
the General Convention, which meets triennially. This 
body is composed of two honses—the House of Bishopa, 
inchyling the bishops of all the dioceses in the country, 
and the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, The clergy 
and laity, composing the House of Deputies, meet and 
deliberate together; but, when required, vote sepa- 
rately. and sometimes by dioceses. The General Conven- 
tion directs the manner in which the qualifications of 
candidates for orders shall be estimated and determined; 
regulates the particulars in regard to the election and 
ordination of the orders of the ministry; defines the 
nature of ecclesiastical offences, and decrees the punish- 
ment thereof; settles the particular form and orders of 
its common prayer, and publishes authorised editious 
of the Book of Common Prayer; and directs the mode 
and manner of its intercourse with foreign churches, 
In all cases, the House of Bishops has a negative upon 
the House of Deputies; but when exercised, must be 
communicated within a limited time to that house. No 
law or canon can be enacted without the concurrence 
of both clergy and laity; no man can be introduced into 
the sacred office without testimonials from both orders; 
no clergyman be sent to minister where he may not 
choose to go; no parish be required to receive or con- 
tinue a clergyman obnoxious to a majority of the par- 
ishioners ; no man be punished for any offence not clearly 
defined by the laws of the Church, nor in any manner 
but in that prescribed by the same, and never without 
an opportunity of a trial by his peers. The salaries of 
the clergy are determined by the mutual agreement of 
minister and people.—In 1882 there were in the U. 8. 
48 dioceses, 64 bishops, 283,536 S. s. scholars, and 342,500 
communicants. Contributions for 1881, $7,311,755, 

Protestantism, n, [Fr. protestantisme.] The prin- 
ciples and religion of Protestants. 

Protesta’tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. protestatio.) A solemn 
declaration of a fact, opinion, or resolution; a solemn 
declaration of dissent, a protest. 

(Lee. An oblique allegation or denial of some fact, 
protesting that it does or does not exist, and at the same 
time avoiding a direct athrinative or denial.— Burrill. 

Protesta’tor, Protester, n. One who protests; 
one who utters a solemn declaration. 

Protestingly, adv. By way of protesting. 
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Proteus, n. (Myth.) A sea deity, who received the Protox’idize, v. a. 


gilt of prophecy from Neptune. He generally resided 


in, the Carpathian Sea, and reposed himself on the shore. Protozo’a, n. pl. [Gr. protos, and zon, animal.) (Zoël.)| 


He was difficult of access, and, when consulted, he re- 
fused to give answers, by inimediately assuming differ- 
ent shapes and eluding the grasp. Aristæns was in the 
number of those who consulted him, as also Hercules. 
(Zobl.) A genus of tailed batrachians, peculiar to cer- 
tain subterranean waters, or underground lakes, of the 
Tyrol. It is very eel-like in its appearance and move- 
ments, but bas four short limbs. The waters iu which 
it dwells are sometimes dried up; aud when this hap- 
pens it buries itself in the mud. They retain their ex- 


Fig. 2168. — PROTEUS ANGUINUS. 

ternal gills through life, the lungs not being developed 
sufficiently to maintain respiration by themselves. — 
The name Proteus is also given by many naturalists to 
certain animalcules remarkable for changefulness of 
form; on which account, also, as the name P. has been 
otherwise appropriated in science, they now receive the 
generic name Amæba. They are Protozoa, and ranked 
among the Rhizopoda. 

Prothe’sis, n. [From Gr. pro, before, and tithenai, to 
place.) (Eccles.) A CREDENCE, q. v. 

(Surg.) Same as PROSTHESIS, q. v. 

Prothon’otary,n. Fr. protonotaire.] A title origi- 
nally of the Byzantine empire. The apostolical prothon- 
otaries of the Papal courts are officers having precedence 
of the other notaries or secretaries of the Roman chan- 
cery; the Papal notaries participant rank after bishops, 
but before abbots. — In some of the United States, an 
officer who officiates as principal clerk of some courts. 

Prothon otaryship, u. The office ofa prothonotary. 

Pro’thorax, ür., from pro, before, and (oraz, 
breast-plate.] The first segment of the thorax 
in insects. 

Proto. (Gr. pratos, first.] A prefix expressing priorities. 

(em-) See CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

Protocol. n. (Fr. protocole; L. Lat protocollum, a 
register of public ucts, from Gr. protos, first, and kolla, 
glue.] A diplomatic term, signifying the original copy 
of any despatch, treaty, or other document. 

—v.a. To form a protocol of. 

—v.n. To make or write protocols. 

Pro’tocolist, n. One who writes or forms a protocol; 
a clerk or register. 

Proto’genes, an eminent Greek painter, who flour- 
ished about 330 B. C., was a native of Caunus, in Caria, 
a city subject to Rhodes. A considerable part of his 
life was passed in obscurity, but he was at length 
brought into notice by Apelles giving a large price for 
his pictures. On the siege of Rhodes by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, Protogenes is said to have continued tran- 
quilly working at his house in the suburbs, and Demet- 
rius spared that part of the city for the sake of the 
famous artist and his precious works. 

Pro'togine, n. [Fr. protogyne ; Gr. protos, first, and 
ginesthai, to be bor (Min.) A porphyritic rock in 
which mica is replaced by talc or steatite. 

Pro'tomartyr, (-martur,)n. Fr.; Gr., from protos, 
first, and martyr.) The first martyr ;— applied to St. 
Stephen, the first Christian martyr.—The first who 
suffers, or is sacrificed in any cause. 

Protomor’phie, a. [Or. protos, and morphé, shape.) 
Ay) Applied to the first stage of organized beings 

ntervening between the fecundation of the germ and 

the first appearance of the typical or characteristic 

on of the species, 

m,n. Gr. protas, first, and plasma, form, 

in, to mould.) (hysiel.) A term applied to 

Matter deposited over the inside walls of a plant-cell 

Subsequent to the formation of the cell itself, according 

to Prof. Huxley. P is a complex body, consisting almost 

entirely of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 

which plays an important part in the formation and 
organization of vegetable and unimal life. 

Pro'toplast, n. [dr. protoplastos, from protos, and 

u. formed, from plassein, to form.) The thing first 
rmed as a copy to be followed, or imitated afterwards ; 
& prototype. 

Protoplas’tic, a. First formed. 

Pro'topope, n. [From Gr. protas, first. and Eng. pape.) 
(Or. Church.) The chief pope, or the imperial 00 0 
an officer of the supreme spiritual court of the Greek 
Church in Russia. — Wright, 

Pro'tosalt, n. [From Gr. protos,and Eng. galt.] (Chim.) 
An oxysalt whose base is a protoxide. — Also, an haloid 
and analogous salt containing only one equivalent of 
its electro-negative element or component, as proto- 
chloride of tin. — Mill 

Prototype. n. [Fr Gr. 
and /ypos. a model, a type.] An original type or model 
after which anything is formed; the pattern of anything 
to be engraved, cast, &c.; exemplar; archetype. 

Protox’ide, n. (Chem.) See CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE. 
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(Chem.) To oxidize in the first 
degree. 


The fifth or lowest branch of the 
cluding a large number of 
animal beings of the low- 
est and simplest type of 
organization, called Oðzoa 
by Carus, from their anal- 
ogy with the ova or germs 
ofthe highest classes. Their 
bodies consist either of a 
simple cell or of an aggre- 
gation of cells, each of 
which seems to retain its 
independent existence. In 
none of the P. can a ner- 
vous system, or organs of 
sense, be detected; and 


unimal kingdom, in- 
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Returning a few months later, he submitted to his sen- 
tence. and was only liberated in 1852. D. 1865. 

Proud'ish, a. Somewhat proud. (n.) 

Proudly. ade. With an arrogant self-esteem; in a 
proud manner; haughtily ; osteutatiously; with lofty 
airs or mien. 

Proud’ness, n. State or quality of being proud. 

Provable, (proov'a-bl,) a. That may be proved. 

Prov'ableness, n. The state of being proved. 

Prov’ably, ade. Ina provable manner. 

Prove, ( proov,) v.a. [A. S. profian; Ger. pruſen, pro- 
ben; Fr. prouver, to prove, éprouver, to try; Lat. pro 
bare, to try, test.] To ascertain, as some unknown qual- 
ity or truth, by an experiment, or by a test or standard. 
— To ascertain or render certain, as truth, reality, or 
fact, by testimony or other evidence; to bring to the 
test; to bring out the truth, as by argument, induction, 
or reasoning. — To endure by suffering or encountering; 
to experience. — To ascertain the genuineness or vali 
ity of, as a will or testament. 


Infusoria), there is no trace ofa month. Excepting the v. n. To make trial or essay. — To be found, or to have 


sponges (Fig. 2164) they are generally of very minute 
size, and only to be observed with the microscope; and 
excepting a few that inhabit the bodies of other ani- 
mals, all are aquatic animals. 
divivided into INFUSORIA, ROTIFERA, and RHIZOPODA, 
q.v. See also ANIMALCULE. 

Protozo’ie, n. (Geol.) A term applied to the lowest 
system of rocks in which the traces of any orgunic struc- 
ture have been discovered. —Hoblyn. 

Protract’. va. [Lat. protraho, protractus, from pro, 


They are most generally | Provedi'tor, n. 


its qualities ascertained by experience or trial.— To be 
ascertained by the event, or something subsequent; to 
be found true or correct by the result. 

(It. proveditore.) One who under- 


takes to procure supplies for an army; a purveyor. 


. v. (R.) 
V. coast of Greenland, abt. 50 


Proven, part. of PROVE, 
Pro’ven, a town on the 
m. 8. of Upernavik. 


Provençal, (pro-vong’sal,) a. [Fr.] (Geog.) Relat- 


ing to Provence, 


and traho, to draw.) To draw out or lengthen in time; -n. A native of Provence. 


to continue; to prolong.—To delay; to retard; to de- 
fer; to put off to a distant time. 
(Surveying.) To plot, lay duwn, or draw to a scale. 
Davies. 
Protracted- meeting, a religious revival, or prayer- 
meeting, continued for many successive days. (U. 8.) 

Protractedly, ade. With protraction; tediously. 

Protract ers n. One who protracts or lengthens in 
time. 

Protrac’tion, n. [Lat. protractio.] Act of drawing 
out or continuing in time; act of delaying the termina- 
tion ofa thing. 

(Surreying.) The act or process of plotting, or laying 
down the dimensions taken in the field. — Hutton. 

Protrac’tive,«a. Drawing out or lengthening in time; 
prolonging; continuing; delaying. 

Protract’or, n. One who, or that which protracts. 

(Surveying) An instrument used in drawing and 
plotting, or laying down and measuring angles on paper. 

(Surg.) An instrument used to draw foreign bodies 
from a nd. 

Protrude’, v.a. [Lat. protrudo, protrusus, from pro, 
and trudo, to thrust.) To thrust forward; to drive or 
force along. (x.) — To thrust out, as from confinement. 

—v. n. To be thrust forward; to shoot forward. 

le, a. That may be protruded and with- 


thrusting forward or beyond the usual limit. — The state 
of being protruded. 

Protru'sive, a. Thrusting or impelling forward. 

Protu’berance, n. [Fr.] A swelling or tumor on the 

prominence; a bunch or knob. 

Protu’berancy, n. The state or quality of being pro- 
tuberant. 

Protu’berant, a. [L. Lat. protuberans.] Prominent 
beyond the surrounding surface. 

Prota’berantly, adv. In a protuberant manner. 

Protu’berate, v.n. [Lat. protuberare, from pro, and 
tuber, a hump.] To swell or be prominent beyond the 
adjacent surface; to bulge out. 

Protubera'tion, n. The act of swelling beyond the 
adjacent surface. 

Proud, a. [A. S. prut; Dan. prud.) Having inordinate 
self-esteem ; possessing a high or unreasonable conceit 
of one’s own excellence, either of body or mind: con- 
ceited. — Splendid; magnificent; ostentatious; exhib- 
iting grandeur and distinction. — Salucious; eager for 
the male; — applied particularly to the female of some 
animals. 

Proud flesh. (Med.) A fungous excrescence of flesh 
which arises in wounds or ulcers. — Dunglison. 

Proud’hon, Pierre JoszPri, a celebrated French pub- 
licist, was B. at Besançon, in 1809. Occupied with rustic 
labors in his earliest years, he received gratuitous in- 
struction at the college of his native town, and at 19 
became a compositor. He was employed in various 
printing-offices till 1837, but had found time to think 
and study, and make considerable acquirements. The 
sense of the inequality of conditions among men, and 
of the social stigma attached to poverty, early weighed 
on his mind, and gave permanent direction to his spec- 
ulations and endeavors, In 1840, after several small 
works, appeared his famous memoir, entitled, Qu'est-ce 
que la Propriété? his answer to this question, La Pro- 

riété c'est le Vol, being almost all that is popularly 

nown of him. A second memoir on the same subject ex- 
posed him toa prosecution, but he was acquitted. After 
the Revolution of February, 1848, P. became editor of 
Le Représentant du Peuple, and attracted great atten- 
tion and popularity by his articles; so that. in June, he 
was chosen member of the Constituent Assembly for 
the department of the Seine. But he found no hearing 
at the tribune, and therefore started a newspaper under 
the title of Le Peuple, which was suppressed, and re- 
appeared three times, In 1849, he founded his Tee 
Bank, but being soon after sentenced, under the preas 


laws, to three years’ imprisonment and a fine, he left 
France, and the bank was closed by tbe government. 
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Provengal Language. The language of the Trouba- 
dours—one of the romance dialects which sprang up 
on the decline of the literary Latin. 

Proven'cal Island, lies in the Mediterranean, off 
the S. coast of Asia Minor; Lat. 300 10 N., Lon.33° 47’ E. 

Provence, (pro’vance,) an old prov. of the S.E. of 
France, now forming the depts. of Bouches-du-Rhône, 
Var, Busses-Alpes, and the E. part of Vaucluse. 

Prov’ence-rose, n. A variety of the common rose; 
the cubbage- rose. 

Prov'ender, n. 
Lat. providere, to foresee, to provide fòr 
beasts, usually oats, or n mixture of meal 
or hay. — Provisions; meat; food. (R.) 

Prover, (proov'er,) n. Que who proves or tries; that 
which proves. 

Prov’erb, u. [Fr. proverbe; Lat. ium, from pro, 
and verbum,a word.) A familiar saying, which has 
been variously defined. In point of form, there are two 
species of proverbs; one containing a maxim directly 
expressed in a concise and familiar style; the other, in 
which a maxim is expressed metaphorically, e. g. hm- 
esty is the best policy, or rather allegorically, e. g. strike 
while the iron is hot. In point of substance, proverbs 
are for the most part rules of moral, or, still more prop- 
erly, of prudential conduct. — An enigma; a charade; 
a paradoxical assertion.—A bye- word; —iu a contempt- 
uous sense. 

Prover’bial, a. [Fr.; T. Lat. prorerbialis.] Men- 
tioned or comprised in a proverb; used, or current as a 

roverb. 

—Pertaining to proverbs; resembling or suitable to a 
proverb. 

Prover’bialism, n. A proverbial phrase. 

Prover’bialist, n. One who speaks proverbs. 

Proverbially, adv. In n proverb; so as to be a 
proverb, 

Prov'erbs of Solomon. (Script.) One of the sa- 
cred books of the Old Testament ascribed to Solomon. 
The Hebrew term translated proverbs means literally a 
similitude or comparison of two objects, und this is the 
form that most of them take. Solomon, we are told, 
uttered 3,000 proverbs; but it has been donbted whether 
he ever made any collection of them in writing; and it 
is expressly stated that the latter part of the book, be- 
ginning with chapter xxv., was written and added by 
order of King Hezekiah. The title shows the author 
rather than the compiler. It has hardly ever been con- 
tended that a Jurge share in the composition of the book 
is to beascribed to the Wise King; and the divineauthor- 
ity of the book is sufficiently proved by the quotations 
made from it in the New Testament. In all ages this 
book has been regarded as a great storehouse of prac- 
tical wisdom. It naturally divides itself into several 
parts. The first seven verses of the first chapter may 
be regarded as a heading to the rest of the book, Then 
begins the first part, which constitutes a sort of proem 
or exordium, and closes with the end of the ninth chap- 
ter. It may be described as a series of connected ad- 
monitions iu a sententious form, written in the highest 
style of poetry, and adorned with apt, beautiful, and 
striking illustrations. Wisdom is here personitied with 
indescribable majesty and grace, and love is here incul- 
cated, and her rewards set forth, together with the per- 
nicious consequences that follow her rejection. The 
second part, which constitutes the chief portion of the 
book, and is the strictly proverbial portion, extends 
from chap. x. to xxii. 16. The proverbs, about 400 in 
number, contain moral precepts and rules of life for 
every age and class of men in x clear, sententious form. 
Generally, one proverb is comprised in one short verse 
of two members or classes, forming a parallel opposition 
to each other. Except ina few cases, the grouping np- 
pears to be acctdental. “They may be compared to 80 
many jewels, put together without any visible order or 
connection, but each shining with its own peculiar 
beanty; a beauty which is increased rather than ob- 
scured by this apparently accidental association of one 
with another.” With chap. xxii. 17, a kind of appendix 


[Fr. provende; It. provenda, from 
Dry food for 
aud cut-straw 
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begins, introduced by a separate heading. The proverbs 
of this section generally consist of two verses, and soine- 
times of three, are constructed with less regularity, and 
often without any parallelisin. A second appendix be- 
gins at cbap. xxiv. 23, denoted by the heading, “These 
things also belong to the wise.” The second main col- 
lection begins with chap. xxv., introduced with the 
healing, “These are also proverbs of Solomon, which 
the men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out.” The 
proverbs here, us in the former part, generally con- 
sist of one verse of two parallel opposing members; but 
they are less plain and intelligible, and frequently ob- 
scure. They extend over five chapters. The thirtieth 
chapter contains the words of Agur, and the thirty-tirst 
the counsels addressed to King Lemuel by his mother. 
Who these persons were is not known. That Lemuel is 
another name for Solomon is conjecture that has little 
of probability to support it. 

Provide’, v. 4. [Lat. providere, from pro, and videre, 
to see] To procure beforehand; to get; to collect or 
make ready tor future use; to prepare. 

—To furnish ; to supply: followed by with. To afford. 

r. n. To procure supplies or means of defence, or to take 
Measures for contracting or escaping an evil. — To stip- 
ulate previously; to make a previous conditional stip- 
nlation. 

Provided. conj. Upon these terms; this stipulation 
being made; stipnlated as a condition: — followed by 
that ; —as, “ provided that you do no outrage.” —Shaks, 

Prov'idence, n. Fr.; It. providenza; Lat. provi- 
dentia | Timely care, provision, or preparation. — The 
care and superintendence which God exercises over his 
creatures ;—hence, also, God viewed in this relation. — 
Prudence; frugality; reasonable and moderate care of 
expense. 

(Theol.) P. denotes not merely foresight, but rather 
the snperintending care with which God watches over his 
whole creation, more particularly the human race. This 
universe constantly depends upon the Deity for its con- 
servation, as it did at first for its tion. The argu- 
ments, therefore, for a providence ure similar to those 
for the existence of the Deity, aud are derived from the 
order which we find to prevail in all parts of the ma- 
terial universe, and the adaptation of means to ends. 
Providence also interposes in human affairs in a manner 
which is quite unintellizible to us. Various divisions 
of providence are adopted, as general, common, or ordi- 
nary; that by which God governs and sustains the world; 
special, which regards the church; particular, which is 
exercised for the benefit of individuals. 

Providence. in British N. America, a lake abt. Lat. 
65° N., Lon. 1189 W.— A fort of British N. America, on 
the N. shore of Great Slave Lake; Lat. 62° 30“ N., Lon. 
1149 w. 

Providence, in Ilinois, a post-village of Bureau co., 
abt. 42 m. N. of Peoria. 

Providence, in Indiana, a village of Clarke co., abt. 
18 m. N. N. W. of New Albany. 

Providence, in Du, a twp. of Mardin co. 

Providence, in Kentucky, a village of Fayette co., 
abt. 7 m. S.W. of Lexington. — A post-village of Hop- 
kins co., abt. 216 m. W. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Providence,or Lake Providence, in Louisiana, 
a post-village, cap. of Carroll parish, abt. 430 m. N. by 
W. of New Orleans; pop. abt. 650. 

Providence, in Missouri, a post-village of Boone co., 
abt. 27 m. N.W. of Jefferson City. 

Providence, in New York, a post-township of Saratoga 


co. 

Providence, in N. Curolina, a post-village of Meck- 
lenburg co,, abt. 15 m. S. S. E. of Charlotte. 

Providence, in Ohio, a village and township of Lucas 
co., abt. 25 in. S. W. of Toledo. 

Providence, in Pennsylcania,a township of Lancaster 
co: pop. abt. 2,300.—A post-borough and township of Lu- 
zerne co. abt. 20 m. N.E. of Wilkesbarre; pop. abt. 5,000, 

Providence, in Rhode Island, a N. co., adjoining 
Massachusetts on the N. and E.,and Connecticut on the 
W.; area, abt. 380 aq. m. Rivers. Blackstone and Paw- 
tuxet rivers. Surface, uneven and broken; soil, gen- 
‘erally fertile, producing corn and potatoes in abund- 
ance. Cup. Providence. 

A city, port of entry, seat of justice of the above co., and 
semi-cap. of the State, on Providence River, anarm of Nar- 
ragansett Bay, at the head of navigation, 35 m. from the 
Atlantic Ocean and 43 m. 8.8.W. of Boston; Lat. 419 49” 
22’ N., Lon. 719 24 48” W. The city stands on elevated 
ground, on both sides of the river, which is here crossed 
by several substantial bridges. The site is very nneven, 
and the streets are mostly built without regularity, but 
there are numerous fine edifices, and the city presents 
altogether a very handsome, substantial appearance. It 
is the second city of New England in point of population, 
wealth, and commerce. Among the numerous costly 
and elegant structures are the Arcade, built in 1828, at 
a cost of $130,000; “ What Cheer” building, named in 
commemoration of the first salutation made by the In- 
dians to Roger Williams and his party of settlers on 
landing at Slate Rock; the State-House, &. P. con- 
tains many benevolent, literary, and educational insti- 
tutions, eminent for the improved and liberal manner 
with which they are conducted, Roger Williams park, 
of over 100 a. wae bequeathed to the city in 1871, by a 
descendant of Roger Williams. The manufactures of P. 
are various nnd extensive, consisting chiefly of jewelry, 
machinery, fire-arms, cotton and woollen goods, steam- 
engines, locomotives, hollow-ware, edge-tools, carriages, 
boots, shoes, &c, The Providence River, with the nu- 
merons railroads centring here, afford almost unlimited 
facilities for commerce, which was formerly very exten- 
sive, but has of late years given way considerably to 
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inland traffic and mannfactures. P. was settled by 
Roger Williams in 1636, and in 1649 was incorporated as 
u ow. During King Philip's War it suffered severely, 
wis nearly destroyed by fire, und at one time was almost 
depopulated. After the close of the Revolution it began 
to improve, and has continued to increase with remark- 
able rapidity. Pop. (IST, 65,406; (1880) 104,850, 

Provident, a. (Lat. providens.) Foreseeing wants 
aud making provision to supply them; exercising pru- 
dence in preparing for future exigencies; forecasting; 
careful ; frugal; economical. 

Providen'tial, a. (Sp. providencid!.] Effected by 
the providence of God; relerable to divine providence ; 
proceeding from divine direction or superintendence, 

Providen’ tially. udev. By means of God's providence, 

Prov'idently, dr. With prudent foresight; with 
wise precaution in preparing for the future. 

Prov’identness, u. The state or quality of being 
provident; prudence. 

Provid’er,n. One who provides, furnishes, or sup- 
plies; one who procures what is wanted, 

Province. (prov’ins,)n. Fr, from Lat. provincia, usu- 
ally supposed to be formed trom pro, and cinco, to con- 
quer.) (Geog.) A division of a kingdom or state, com- 
prising several cities, towns, and districts, all under the 
same government, and usually distinguished by the ex- 
tent either of the civil or ecclesiastical jurisdiction. A 
province, among the anc. Romans, was a district of con- 
queved country, governed by a proconsul or proprietor, 
and called, therctore, provincia consularis, or prætoria. 
But this name was only applied to lands lying beyond 
the boundaries of Italy. In the time of Augustus, they 
were divided into the provinciw senatorie or populares 
(the peop provinces), and the provincia imperatoris 
(the emperor’s provinces). The latter comprise those 
that were most exposed to hostile inroads, and the ad- 
ministration of which was left entirely to the emperor, 
In modern times, the term has been applied to colonies, 
or to dependent countries at a distance from the 
metropolis, or to the diferent divisions of the kingdom 
itself. Thus the Low Countries belonging to Austria 
and Spain were styled provinces; and the different gov- 
ernments into which France was divided previously to 
the Revolution were also called provinces.—Used in ref- 
erence to ecclesiastical affairs, the Anglican Church dis- 
tingnishes its provinces by archbishoprics ; aud in this 
sense England is divided into two provinces, namely, 
Canterbury and York. 

—In a figurative sense, the proper office or business of a 
person; Jurisdiction; power; authority. 

Provincetown, in Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Barnstable co. 

Provin‘cial, a. [Fr.; Lat. provincialis.] Pertaining 
to a province, or relating to it.— Appendant to the 
principal kingdom or state. — Not polished; rude, as 
accent. — Pertaining to an ecclesiastical province, or tu 
the jurisdiction of an archbishop; uot ecumenical. 

n. A person belonging to a province. 

(Rom. Cath, Church.) A monastic superior, who, un- 
der the general of his order, has the direction of all re- 
ligious houses of the same fi nity in a giveu district, 
called a province of the order — Wright. 

Provin’cialism, x. Fr. provinciulisme.] A peculiar 
word, or manner of speaking, in a province or district of 
country remote from the principal country, or from the 
Metropolis. 

Provin’cialist, n. One who lives in a province. 

Provinciality, (-sii-al’i-ty,) n. Peculiarity of lan- 
guage, manners, &c., in a province. 

Provin’cialize, v. 4. To render provincial. 

Provine’, v.n. [Fr. provigner.| To lay a branch of a vine, 
or of any tree, in the ground for propagation.—Johnson, 

Provins, (pro'vance,) a town of France, dept. of the 
Seine-et-Marne, 29 m. E. of Melun. Manuf. Woollens. 
Pop. 7,500, 

Provision, (-vish’un,)n. ¶ Lat. provisio, from provideo, 
provisus.] Act of providing, or of making previous prep- 
aration. — Things provided; preparation; measures 
taken beforehand, either for security, defence, or attack, 
or for the supply of wants. — Stores provided; stock; 
victuals; food; fare; all manner of eatables for man 
and beast. — Previous stipulation; terms or agreement 
made, or measures taken for a future exigency. 

(Lau, The property which u drawer of a bill of ex- 
change places in the hands of a drawee; as, for example, 
by remittances, or when the drawer is indebted to the 
drawee when the bill becomes due, provision is said to 
have been made. Bouvier. 

—v. a. To supply with provisions, or with victuals or food. 

Provisional, (-vizh’un-al,) a. [Fr. provisionnel.} 
Provided for present need, or for the occasion; tempo- 
rarily established; temporary. 

Provi'sionally, adv. By way of provision; tempo- 
rarily ; for the present exigency. 

Provi'sionary, a. Provisional. 

Provi'so, n.; pl. Provisos. [From Lat. provisus, from 
providere.| An article or clause in any statute, agree- 
ment. contract, grant, or other writing, by which a con- 
dition is introduced; a conditional provision or stipula- 
iiep It usually commences with the words, provided 

hat. 

Proviso, in Illinois, a post-township of Cook co.; pop. 
abt, 2,500. 

Provi'sor, n. [ Lat.; Fr. proviseur.] A provider, —A 
steward of çs religious house, 

Provi'sorily, adv. In a provisory manner. 

Provi'sorship, n. The office or occupation of a pro- 
visor. 

Provi’sory, a. [Fr. provisoire.) Making temporary 


provision: temporary. — Containing a proviso or condi- 


tion; conditional, 
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Provoca’tion, n. Fr.; Lat. provocatio, from 
Act of provoking or exciting anger. — Anything th 
excites anger; the cause of resentment. 

Provo'cative, a. [It. provocutive.| Exciting; stim- 
ulating; tending toawaken or incite appetite or passion. 

—n, Anything that provokes; anything that tends to 
excite appetite or passion; a stimulant, 

Provo'cativeness, n. The quality of being provoca- 
tive. 

Provo catory. a. 
provoke, 

Pro'vo City, in Utah Territory, a town, cap. of Utah 
co, abt. 45 m. S. S. E. of Salt Like; pep. abt. 4, 000. 

Provok’able, a. That may be provoked. 

Provoke’, v. a. [Fr. proroquer; Lat. provoco, from 
pro, and voco, to call.) To call forth or bring into ac- 
tion; to excite; to stimulate; to arouse. — To make 
angry; to incense; to exasperate; to enrage. 

Provok’er, n. One who provokes, or excites to an- 
ger.—That which causes, or promotes. 

Provok’ing, a. Having the power or qnality of ex- 
citing resentment; tending to awaken passion. 

Provok’ingly, adv. In such a manner as to excite 
anger. 

Provost, (prov'ust,) n. [O. Fr.; A. S. profost; Fr. 
prévét; Lat. prupositus, from pre, and pona, to put, to 
place.] A person who is appointed to superintend or 
preside over something; a principal; a chief ruler; a 
president; the executioner of an army; in Scotland, 
the chief magistrate of a royal burgh or city. 

Provostmarshal, (Mil) An ocer appointed in 
camp to preserve good order and discipliue, to take 
charge of prisoners, and prevent crime. He is intrusted 
with authority to intlict summary punishment on any 
soldier or individual connected with the army, whom 
he may detect in the actual commission of any offence 
against order and discipline. 

Prov’ostship, n. The office of a provost. 

Prow, n. (Fr. proue; It. prua and proda; Sp. proa; 
Lat. and Gr, prora.) The fore part of a ship—1he beak 
or pointed cut-water of a xcbec or galley. 

Prowess, (prowes,) n. [Fr. prouesse; It. prodezea, 
from prode, valiant, from Lat prodest, he is able; from 
pro, and sum, esse, to be.] Bravery; particularly, mili- 
tary bravery; gallantry; iutrepidity in war; fearless- 
ness of danger. 

Prowl, (proul,)v.a. [Fr. prove; from Lat. predari, to 
plunder.) To rove over or about. 

—v. n. To rove or wander, particularly for prey, as a wild 
beast.—To rove and plunder; to prey. 

—n. A roving for prey. (Colloq.) 

Prowler, n. One who roves about for prey. 

Prox, n. A word applied in Rhode Island to a ticket, 
or list of candidates at elections, presented to the peo- 
ple for their votes. — Worcester. 

Proximal. a. Nearest; next; proximate ;— more 
usually applied to the nearest extremity of a bone, 

Prox'imate. a. (Lat. prorimus, superl. propier, near, 
from prepr, near.) Nearest; next; immediate; having 
most intimate relation or connectio 

P. analysis, (Chem.) See ANALYSIS. 

P. principles. (Chem.) These are distinct compounds 
which exist ready formed in animals and vegetables, 
such as albumen, gelatin, fat, &c.. in the former; and 
sugar, gum, starch, resins, & in the latter, which are 
so called without reference to their ultimate composition. 

Prox’imately, adv. Immediately; by immediate 
relation to, or effect on. 

Proximity, n. [Fr. proximité; Lat. proximitas.] 
State of being next; immediate nearness, either in 
placo, blood, or allinnce, 

Prox imo, u. [Lat.] A day of the month next following. 

Prox’y,n. [Contracted from O. Eng. procuracy, from 
L. Lat. procuratia.) The agency of another who acts 
as n substitute for his principal; agency of a substitute. 
—The person who is substituted or deputed to act for 
another, — A writing by which one person authorizes 
another to vote in his place. 

(Eng. Law.) Every peer, spiritual or temporal, can 
constitute another lord of parliamout, of the same order 
with himself, his proxy, to vote for him in his absence; 
but proxies cannot be used when the house is in com- 
mittee, nor in any judicial canse. 

—v.n. To vote or act by proxy. or by the agency of an- 
other. (n.) See REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES, in SUP- 
PLEMENT. š 

Prox’yship, n. The agency or office of a proxy. 

Prude, n. [Fr.; Lat. prudens, from providens, from 
providere, to foresee.) A woman of affected or over- 
sensitive modesty or reserve; one who is over-scrupu- 
lous or sensitive. — Webster. 

—A woman affectedly or excessively prudent; a woman 
of great reserve, coyness, affected stiffness of manners, 
or scrupulous nicety, 

Prudence, n. [Fr.; It. prudenza; Lat. prudentia.] 
Tho quality of being prudent; providence; the habit 
of at all times acting with deliberation, judgment, and 
forethought ; wisdom applied to practice; caution ; dis- 
cretion. 

Pru'dent, a. [Lat prudens, contracted from providens.) 
Provident; dictated or directed by prudence; practi- 
cally wise.—Careful of the consequences of enterprises, 
measures, and actions; careful not to act when the end 
is of doubtful utility, or probably impracticable; judi- 
cious; discreet. — Practising economy or frugality. 

Prudential, a. Proceeding from prudence; diciared 
89e by prudence, — Exercising prudence ; 
politic. 

—n. Whatever pertains to, or requires the exercise of 
prudence; — generally used in the plural — A maxim 
of prudence and practical wisdom. 


Provocative; tending to incite or 
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Pruden'tinlist, n. One who is actuated by pruden- 
tial motives. (x.) 

Peete ey, ade. In conformity with prudence; 

ently. 

Prudentius, AURELIUS CLEMENTIUS, ( pru-den'shi-us,) 
a Latin poet, who was success! vg an advocate, a magis- 
trate, and a soldier, and distinguished himself in all these 

fexsions, His Latin poems were printed by Elzevir 
n 1667, with the notes of Heinsius. Flourished in the 
4th century. 

Pru‘dently, adv. With prudence; with due caution 
or circumspection; discreetly; wisely; with frugality; 
economically. 

Prud'ery, n. (Fr. pruderia] Affected prudence or 
scrupnlousness; excessive nicety in conduct; affected 
Teserve or gravity; coyness. 

Prud'homme, n. [E, from Lat. homo prudens, 

‘udent man.] Uy. Com, Law.) A council was estab- 
shed In 1452, by King Rend, to decide disputes between 
the fishermen of Marseilles. Louis XI. allowed the 
citizens of Lyons to appoint a prudhomme to settle 
uestions that ht arise between merchants attending 
e Fair in 1464. Napoleon I. by a decroe dated March 
18, 1503, established wm council of members at Lyons to 


arbitrate between workmen and employers, masters and 
apprentices, A conncil of prud hommes was established 
at Paris in 1844, three more in 1847; and several bave 
since been formed in various parts of France. 

Prud ish. a. Partaking of prudery; affectedly grave; 
very formal, precise, or reserved. 

Prud'ishly, ado. Ina prudish manner. 

Prui'na, n. [Lat] Hoasrirost, 

Pru'inose, Pru'inons, «. Frosty. 

ne, v.a. (Fr. prarigner, to lay branches of vine in 
the ground to take root.] To lop or cut of, as the super- 
fluous branches of trees, to mako them bear better fruit, 
or grow higher, or to give them a more handsome and 
regular appearance. — To clear from anything super- 
fluous; to dress; to trim. 

—v.n. To dress; to prink; — used in contempt or ridicule. 

=n. The dried fruit of the plum-tree ( Prunus domestica). 
The very fine kind, which are sold in highly ornamental 
boxes, are called French Plums, or Table Plums, These 
are a larger and very sweet variety, called Catherine. 
They are carefully prepared, being gathered by hand 
and separately dried. 

Prunella, n. [Probably from Ger. brüume, quinsy, 
croup.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Labiacen. 
Only one species is found in N. America, P. culgaris, 
popularly known as Blue-curls or Self-heal,a plant very 
frequent in moist and barren pastures in Tllinois and 
Indiana. It has oblong-ovate stalked leaves, and violet- 
blus flowers. very densely whorled, so as to form an 
imbricated oblong spike. It was at one time in con- 
siderable repute as a febrifuge. It is mildly aromatic | 
and slightly astringent. 

(Anat.) The pupil of the eye. 
Prunella-salt, Fused nitre, moulded into cakes or 
balls, used for chemical purposes. — Maunder. 

Prunella, Prunet’to, n [Fr.prunelle ; L. Lat. bruneta, 
cloth made of dyed wool] A smooth woollen stuff, 
generally black, used for making shoes or garments. 

Prunel'lo, u. (Fr. prunelle, dinin. of prune.) A kind 
of plum. 

a i One who prunes or removes what is super- 

nons. 

Prune’-tree, n. (Bot) The Prunus domestica. Seo 
Prunus. 


Praniferous, a. [lat. prunum, a plum, and ferre, Prassia, (pruah’ah,) the largest and most powerful | 


to bear.] Plum-bearing. 

Pruning. n. (Arboriculiure.) The art of cutting off 
_ of planta, and more especially of trees and shrubs, 
n order to strengthen those which remain, or to bring 
the tree or plant into some particular form calculated 
to increase particular products. Pruning, therefore, | 
varies according to the kind of plant or tree to be 
pruned, and according to the object in view. 

Feasting Book. Prun'txa-enire, n, A hook 
knife nsed in lopping or pruning trees. 


or 


F n. pl. Shears used for pruning 


trees, 

Pru‘nas, n. (Bit.) The Plum, a genna of plants, 
order Resacee, sub-order Amygdalew or Drupacer, The 
common Plam, P. domestica, and other varieties, pro- 
duce the well-known fruits called Plums, Green-guges. 
and Damsons, The stone of the fruit de sharp-pointed 
at each end, with a longitadinal furrow passing all 
round, and a smooth surface, The fruit is covered 
with a fine bloom, and the young leaves rolled up. 
Cultivated plums vary greatly in the size, form, color, 
and flavor of the fruit. The fruit of some varieties, as 
the White numinum, is 2 inches long, while others, 
as P. na (Fig. 2170), are not quite Linch; and 
a single fruit of the one is equal to int Teast eight or ten 
of the other, The best varieties of P. are among the 
most delicious dessert fruits, Among these, the Green- 
pe ( Reine Claude of the French), is unsurpassed, both 

sweetness and flavor. The inferior varieties are used 
in pies, conserves, and sweetments, Some of them are 
very austere. In moderate quantity, plums are whole- 
some enough: but excess in the use of them is very apt 
to produce colic, diarrhoea, and cholera. The danger is 
greater if they are enten before being perfectly ripe. A 
very pleasant wine is made from plnma; and in some 
parts of Europe a strong spirit is distilled from them 
after fermentation: but this purpose they are 
mixed in the 8. of France with honey and flour, and in 
Hungary with apples. — The dried fruit, variously 
known as Dried Plum or French Plum, and Prune (q. v.), 
is much used for dessert; and the somewhat austere 
fruit of the št. Julien Plum, cultivated in the south of 
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France, becomes, when dried, the Medicinal Plum, used 
as a mild laxative. — P. the Black Thorn or 
Sloe, is a thorny shrub, 12-15 feet high, native of Eu- 
rope, but found in Pennsylvania in hedgerows and cul- 
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tivated grounds. The Wild Bulluce-tree, P. inaititia, 
also a native of Europe, naturalized in some parts of 
Massachusetts, has ñ black fruit, covered with a yellow 
bloom. — P. Armeniaca, the Apricot, a native of Ar- 
menia, is a middle-siged tree of 15-20, or even 30 feet | 
high, with ovate, acuminate, and cordate, smwoth, | 
doubly-toothed leaves on long stalks; solitary; sessile; 
white flowers, which appear before the leaves: and truit 
resembling the peach — roundish, downy, yellow, and) 
ruddy on the side next the sun, with yellow and jnicy | 
flesh. Tl t was brought into Enrope in the time | 
of Alex » Great, and since the duys of the Romans 
has been diffused over all ita western countries. In this 
country, it is but occasionally cultivated in gardens, 
Pru’ rience, Pru’riency, n. An itching, longing 
desire or appetite for anything. 
Pru’rient, o. (Lat. pruriens, from prurire, to itch.] 
Itching; uneasy with desire. 
Prurig inous, a [lat. pruriginosws.] Tending to 
prurigo. 
Lat., an itching, from prurire, to itch.) 
( Med.) A genus of cutaneous disenses, the character- | 
istic symptoms of which ure a severe itching, accom-| 
panied hy an irruption of papulæ of nearly the same 
color as the mljoining cuticle, The term is nleo cure- 
lessly applied to irritation of various parts of the body 
from other causes, a4 from vermin, worms, &c. 


state of the German Empire, occupyinga northern cen- 
tral portion of the European continent, , situated 
between the 49th and Sith pardlels of N. Lat. and the 
th and Zid deg. E Lon, is bounded N, by the Baltic 
and Denmark, K, by Russia and Poland, S. by Bohemia, 
Bavarian, Wortemburg, and Baden, Wo by Belgium and 
the Netherlands, — Pul, Die. Pu ia administratively di- 
vided into 12 provinces, whieh are nguin sobdiveded 
into 35 government districts. with the principality of 
Hohenzollern, the cradle of the royal family: 


Population. 


+| Dee.1,1850, 


Provinces. aria | 


14,729 
10,151 
15,505 
12,1380 


E. Prussia (Ost preussen),.! 
W. Prussin Westprenssen ) 
randenburg. 
Pomeranian (Pomimern).... 
O00n............................ 
Silesia (Schlesien). 
Saxony (Sachsen). 
Schleswig-Holstein 
Hanover (Hannover). 
Westphalia (Westfalen)... 
Hesse- Nasann.........as asss 
Rhine (Rheinland 
Prin. of Hohengollern.. 


Totai.................. 


Principal Population, 
Towns. Dee, | 
Berlin............... 1,122,360, 
Breslau. ..... . . 272,300 
Cologne (Kiln). 14.7 Danzig 
140,896! Barmen —.— 
„137,109 Stettin . . 
The principal part of the Prussian dominions lies con- 
tinuously along the S. shore of the Bultic, between 
Russia and Mecklenburg, comprising the N. part of 
what was formerly Poland, and most part of the N. of 
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14462.2900 
1,606,084 
3,543,009 
2,168,088) 
1.07 3,926) 
2,017 330% 
1,905,697 
1,467,895) 
3,804,381 
453 06,466) 


Principat 
Towns. 

Frankfort-on-Maine 157, 

Hanover... 


*...... 
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Germany. The inland frontier of this part of the mon, 
soby on the E. and S. is sufficiently conuceted ; Lut on 
the W. side it is very rugged, some small ideelle 
states beiug almost entirely surrounded by Prussian 
territory. But, exclusive of this major mol the 
kingdom, there is an extensive outlying belt of country 
vu both sides of the Rhine, divided into the provs. ef 
Westphalia and the Rhine, Some detached territories in 
Saxony, the principalities of Hohenzollern in Wurtem- 
berg, and the united duchies of Schleswig-Hol-tein and 
Lauenburg, forming the lower portion of the Danish 
peninsula between the North and Baltic seas, also 
form component parts of this extensive monarchy. 
From the extreme E. frontier of P. to Aix-la Chapelle, 
in an E.N.E. and W.S.W. direction, the distance is about 
775 m., and frum the promontory on the Baltic above 
Stralsund, to the extreme S. frontier of Silesia, in a 
N.E. and 8.W. direction, the distance is 404 m. The 
Duchy of Lauenburg belongs to the king of Prussia, 
but not consolidated with it. The length of coast live 
of P. is abt, on the North Sea 250 m., on the Baltic 750 
m. - Cu. Dese. The surface of the Prussian states is 
goantig flat. With the exception indeed of part of the 
8 Hartz Mountaina), in the prov. of Sax 
ony, the oburgerwald, and some other rnan in 
Westphalia and Saxony, the voleanic district in and 
the Lower Rhine, and the Riesengebirge (Ginnts’ Moun- 
tains), on the S. W. confines of Silesia, there is no other 
tract that is more than hilly. Z” is, in fact, a country 
of vast plains, and in most parts so very level, that many 
marshes and small lakes have been formed by the innn 
dations of the rivers. The E, or principal, division of 
the monarchy slopes imperceptibly from the 8. frontier 
towards the Baltic, the shores of whichare lowand sandy, 
Sail, The quality of the soil is very various. In Bran- 
denburg and Vomerania it is 5 p in aw d 
parts, indeed, it consists of tracts of louse barren sand, 

versified with extensive beatha and moors; but, in other 
parts, particularly along the rivers and likes, there is æ 
deal of meadow, marsh, and other comparatively 

rich land. In Ducal 7” and Prussian Poland, ineludin, 

the prov. of Posen, the soil consists generally of blac 
earth and sand, and is, in many parts, very superior, But 
Silesia, and the Saxon and Rhenish prove. are naturally, 

perbaps, the most productive. The plain of Magdebu: 

on the left bank of the Elbe is, perhaps, the most fertile 
and best cultivated district of the kingdom.— Rivers, 
Lakes, de. P. is extremely well watere The Rhenish 
rovs. are traversed by the Rhine, while the E. frontier 
partly formed by the Weser. The Elbe intersects the 
Saxon provs.: the Oder, which is almost entirely a Pros- 
sian river, runs through the whole extent of the 
monarchy, from the 8 tier of Silesia to the Isle of 
Usedom, where it falls into the Baltic. Polish Prussia 
= Posen) is watered by the Wartha; W. Prussia by the 
istula; and Dueal, or E. Prussia, by the Pregel and 
Niemen. And, besides the above, there are many other 
large streams, us the Ems, Moselle, Spree, Havel, Netz, 
Kc. Owing to the flutuess of the country throngh 
which they flow, none of the great rivers are interrupted 
by cataracts, and they are all navigable—the Rhine, 
Elbe, and Vistula, thronghont their whole course in the 
russian dominions; the Oder is navigable for barges 
as far ns Ratibor in S. Silesia, and the Regel and Niemen 
to a considerable distance inland. The establishment 
of steam-packets on these rivers, and the freeing of the 
navigation of the Rhine and the Elbe from the eppres- 
sive tolls and regulations by which it was formerly ob- 
structed, bave already been, and will no doubt continue 
to be, of vast service to the conntry, Canals have niso 
been constructed connecting the Elbe, the Oder. and the 
Vistula; so that goods shipped at Hamborg may be 
conveyed by water to Dantzig and conversely. Lukes 
are exceedingly nnmerous, particularly in E Prussia 
and Pomerania, There are also along the const several 
large bays, or rather lagoons, communicating with the 
sen by narrow mouths, and possessing more of the 
character of fresh-water lakes than of arms of the sea, 
They are denominated hae, the principal being the 
Curische Haff and the Frische Haff, on the const of Ducal 
Prussia, and the haff at the mouth of the Oder. Prus- 
aia bas 4 naval ports, at Kiel, Dantzig. Stralsund, and 
Jahde on the N. Sea (purchased from Oldenburg in 
1854), Besides these she the commercial sem- 
ports of Memel, Königsberg, Pillau, Stettin, and Swine- 
munde; also those of Hamburg and Altona, both of 
which may be said to belong to the monarchy. — (Mm. 
The climate of P. is not lesa variona than the soil. 
Along the Baltic it is moist, and In E. Prussia, 17 * 
the winter is long and severe, It is also harsh in the 8. 
arts of Silesia, contignons to the Carpathian Mountaina. 
R N. Silesia, Brandenburg, and the Saxon and Rbenish 
provs., it is comparatively mild. — Min. The mineralogi- 
cal products of Pare rich and various, Iron is the ore 
most generally diffused; it is very extensively wrought 
in Silesia, principally on account of the crown, but also 
by private indivilnals. The trade and industry of the 
ngdom is much fostered by its wealth in coal, which 
is sufficient not only to irh ite own wants, but 
serves as an important article of export into all parta 
of 8. Germany, as well as to France and Switzerland. 
The greatest coal-mines are on the river Ruhr, on the 
Lower Rhine, and next in importance are those on the 
river Sarr, and in Upper Silesſa. The total annual pro- 
duction of this mineral is estimated at 28,000,000 tons, 
Salt, which is a government monopoly, is produced prin- 
cipally in the Saxon provs., which also yield considerable 
quantities of copper, and some silver. Silesia furnishes 
annually large quantities of zinc, lead, and tin. Amber 
has been long known as a product. 2 formed 
along the low narrow tongue of d between the 
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Curische Maff and the cen. Au. Wolves and wild boars 
continue to exist in considerable numbers in some parts 
of the Prussian states—Agric. Wheat, rye, buckwheat, 
outs, barley, potatoes, with Aux and hemp, form the chief 
prodacts of Prussian farm husbandry, About 700,000 
eimers of very fair wine are annnally grown in the Rhen- 
ish prove, Kye nse to he in P an article of universal 
consumption. ccenpy igs the same place there that Indian 
corn occupies inthe U States,wheatin Euglund. aud pota- 
toes in Ireland. But of late yours it has been, te a great 
extent, superseded ly the potato, thecultureof which has 
increased with a rapidity to which there is no parallel, It 
now, in fact, forma the principal dependence of a large 
proportion of the population, The nsnal agricultnral 
course is to fallow every third year, taking either first a 
crop of rye, and then wheat. or couversely. Flax and 
hemp are cultivated! for domestic nse, and also for sale, 
in all parts of the monarchy, bat especially in Silesia. 
The beet flax is mle from foreign Rege produced 
at home being used to make vil-cake. ‘Tobacco, hopa, 
madder, and other plants used in dyeing, are also raised. 
Chicory is largely cultivated. Beet-root plantations are 
very extensive, and bave recently made great progress, 
especially in Saxony and Bilesin. Except on the crown 
estates there are few farms, Most considerable lauded 
proprietors are accnstomed to manage their estates by 
stewards; and the smaller ocenpicra of lands nre, in 
most Cases. all proprietors. Horses, cattle, and sheep 
are raised everywhere throughout the monarchy. The 
breed of the latter has been of Inte years an object of 
much attention, particularly in Brandenbarg, Saxony, 
awl Silesia, and some other prove, and has become sn- 
perior even to that of Spain. Wool now constitutes in 
point of net the principalarticleof export from Germany., 
contains, in round numbers, 1,600,000 horses, 8.000 asses 
aud mules, 4,500,000 oxen, 15,400,000 sheep, 670,000 goats, 
and 2,600,000 swine, Manuf, Though more of an agri- 
cultural than a manufacturing country, P. has greatly 
distinguished herself, particularly of late years, in Various 
branched of manufacture. The Rhenish prove, and Sux- 
ony and Silesia, are the districts most prominent in this 
dept. Linensand course woollens for domestic consump- 
tion are made in every village, and, indeed, in most 
cottages thronghout the kingdom. The total valne of 


the linen staffs #nnnally fabricated ia estimated at from 
60,000,000 to 60,000,000 rix-dollurs, of which a fourth 
Large quantities of silk and cotton 


part is exported. 


and linens, are produced in Elberfeld, and other 
towns of the Rhine provs. Very superior broadcloth is 
largely manufactured at Eupen, Malmedy, Berlin, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. P. occupies n respectable rank as u 
uncer of the useful metals, more especially pig- aud 
-iron, The articles of hardware made at Iserlohn, 
Hagen, Solingen, Olpe, and Essen, enjoy a high reputa- 
tion; but are inferior to the cast-iron fabrics, whether of 
fancy, ornament, or utility, produced at Berlin. Por- 
celuin. jewelry, watches, and carringes are also manu- 
factured in the latter city on a most extensive scale. 
Vast numbers of books annually issue from the presses 
of Berlin and Halle. Beor and spirits are very extensively 
produced, and consumed in vast quantities in all parts 
of the monarchy. — Ovn, The exports from P. consist 
principally of grain, wool, timber, Westphalian hams, 
zinc, flax, bristles, sulted provisions, and other articles 
of raw produce; with linens and woollens, cloths, 
silks, wares, iron, hardware, jewelry, watches and 
wooden clocks, Peussian-blue, spirits, and beer, The im- 
ports consist chiefly of sugar, coffee, and other colonial 
products, raw cotten and cotton-twist and staffs, indigo 
and other dye-stnffa, spices, French and other wines, 
coals for the use of the porte of the Baltic, &c. The 
commercial statistics of the country are not separated 
from those of Germany. About one-half, or 12 millions, | 
of the population of P. are engaged in iculture, as 
sole or chief occupation, while nearly 5 million possess 
landed property.—Rat/rowds, J’ has a very large and 
complete system of railways. On April 1, 1851, the 
length of the system open for traffic was as follows :— 
lines owned by the State, 11,632 kilometres; owned by 
rivate companies, but under State administration, 
611; under private administration. 5,385, Total length, 
20,628 kilometres, or 12,788 English miles. In 1878 the 
lines owned by the State had n length of only 4,939 
kilometres, while those owned by private companies 
extended to 12,886 kilometres. All the lines of the 
former territories of Hanover. Hesse, and Nassau are 
owned by the State, and ata period uot far removed the 
whole of the railroads of P. will be national property, 
for this is undoubtedly the present governmental policy. 
—Shipping. The totul number of vessels which entered 
Prussian ports iu 1881 was 47,576, exhibiting a total 
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burthen of 1,813,166 lasts of two tons ench; the clear-| 
auces, on the other hand, showed an aggregate o 
50,490 voasels, or 1,870,503 lasts ; Uiree- filths being Prns- 
sian bottoms. — Const. and Gort. The present constitu- 
tion of the kir „granted by Frederick William IV. 
in 1850, has muce been considerably modified, Its fanda- 
mental laws vest the execution and part of the legisla- 
tive authority in a king of the house of Hohenzollern, 
who attains his majority upon accomplishing bis 18th 


Fig. 2172. — QFN- VON MOLTKE. 


year. The crown is hereditary in the male line only, 
nocording to the rights of primogeniture. In the exer- 
cise of the govt. the king is assisted by a conneil of 
ministers, appointed and dismissed by royal decree, The 
legislative authority the king shares with a representa- 
tive assembly, composed of two Chambers, the first 
called the Herrenhaus, or House of Lords, and the second 
the Abgeordnetenhaus, or Chamber of Deputies. The ns- | 
sent of the king and both chambers is requisite for all | 
lawa. Financial projects and estimates must first be 
submitted to the Lower Chamber, and be either ac- 
cepted or rejected “ en bloc” by the Upper House, The 
right of proposing laws is vested in the king and in 
both chambers. Projects of law rejected by either 
chamber, or by the king, cannot be reproduced during 
the sume session, The first chamber is composed of, 
first, the princes of the royal family who are of age, 
including the scious of the formerly sovereign families 
of Hohenzollern-Hechingen and Hohenzollern-Siguar- 
ingen; secondly, the chiefs of the mediatized princely 
houses, recognized by the Congress of Vienna, to the 
number of xte. in Prussia; thirdly, the heads of 
the territorial nobility formed by the king, and num- 
bering some 50 members; fourthly, a number of lite 
peers, chosen by the king among the class of rich land- 
owners, great manufacturers, and national celebrities; 
fifthly, S titled noblemen elected in the K original proves. 
of P, by the resident landowners of all degrees; sixthly, 
the representatives of the universities, the bends of 
“chapters.” and the burgomasters of towns with above 
60,000 inhabitants; and seventhly, an unlimited number 
of members nominated by the king for life, or for a 
more or less limited period. The second chamber con- 
sists of 452 members—300 for the old kingdom, aud the 
rest added in 1867 to represent the pewly-annexed 
provs. Every Prussiun who has attained his 26th year, 
and is qualified to vote for the municipal elections of 
his place of domicile, is eligible to vote as indirect 
elector, Persons who ntitled to vote for municipal 
elections in several parishes, can only exercise the right 
of indireet elector, or urw-wäller, in one. One direct 
elector, or wahimann, is elected for every complete num- 
ber of 250 souls. The indirect electors are divided into 
3 classes, according tu the respective amount of direct 
taxes paid by each; l in such tanner, that 
each category pa the whole amount of 
direct taxes | on the whole. The first category 
consists of all electors who pay the highest taxes ty the 
amount of one third of the whole. The second, of those 
who pay the next highest amount down to the limits 
of the seoond third. The third, of all the lowest taxed, 
who, together, complete the last class. Each class may 
be divided into several electoral circles, none of which 
must, however, exceed 400 “ urwabler.” Direct electors 
may be nominated in each division of the circle from 
the number of persons entitled to vote indirectly, with- 
out regard to special divisions. The representatives are 
chosen by the direct electors. The legislative period of 
the second chamber is limited to 3 years. Every Prus- 
sian is eligible to be u member of the second chamber 
who has accomplished his 30th year, who has not for- 
feited the enjoyment of full civicrights throngh judicial | 
sentence, and who has paid taxes during 3 years to the 
state. The chamber must be redlected within 6 months | 
of the expiration of their legislative period, or after be- 
ing dissolved. Incither case former members are re- 
eligible. The chambers are to be regularly convoked 
by the king during the month of Nov.; and in extra- 
ordinary session. as often as circumstances may require. 
The opening and closing of the chambers must take 

lace by the king in person, or bya minister appointed 
ty him. Both chambers are to be convoked, opened, 
adjourned, ani prorogued simultaneously. Each cham- 
ber has to prove the qualification of its members, aud 
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to decide thereon. Both chambers regulate their order 
of business ¿nd discipline, and elect their own prest- 
dents, vice-presidents, aud secretaries, Functionaries 
do nut require leave of absence to sit in the chamber. 
When a member accepts paid functions, or a higher 
office connected with loss sulury, he vacates his 
seat and vote in the chamber, and can only recover the 
same by a new election. No one can be a member of both 
chambers. The sittings of both chambers are public. 
Members of the second chamber receive travelling ex 

penses and diet money from the state, nocorling toa 
scale fixed by law, amounting to 3 thulers per duy. Re- 
fusnl of the same is not allowed. The executive govt 
is carried on, under the king, by an irresponsible Staats- 
rath, or Council of State, and a nominally responsible 
council of ministers. The former consists of all the 
princes of the royal 1 who are above 15 years of 
age, and of an unlimited number of servants of the 
state, appointed by the sovereign, The Cabinet or 
Council of Ministers is divided into 10 depts., viz : — 1. 
Foreign Affairs; 2. Finance; 3. Royal Llousehold; 4 
War; 5. Marine; 6. Interior; 7. Justice; K. Public In- 
struction and Ecclesiastical Affairs; U. Agriculture; 10. 
Commerce and Public Works. Each of the provs, of 
the kingdom is placed under the saperintendence of an 
oberpriisident, or governor, who has a salary of 6,000 
thalers, or $4,285. Each prov. has also n military com- 
mandant, a superior court of jnatice, a director of taxes, 
and a consistory, all appointed by the king. The last 
is divided into 3 sections — one having the superintend- 
ence of schools, another of ecclesinatical affairs, and 
another of the public health. The prove. are sub- 
divided into regurungsbezirke, or counties, and these 
again into kreist, or circles, and the latter into gernein- 
den, or parishes. Each co. has a president and an ad- 
ministrative board or council; and the further senbdivi- 
sions have also their local anthorities. The municipal 
organization of the towns is more complicated than 
that of the communes, The principal functionaries are 
all elective; but 

the elections 

must be con- 

firmed by the 

king or the au- 

thorities. The 

syrtom of law 

principally in 

torve In the K. 

stites of the 

monarchy isem- 

bodied in a well 

digested code, 

entitled, Land- 

recht für die 

Preussischen 

Staaten, which 

received the 

royal sanction 

in 1791, and be- 

came law in 

1794; but it is 

occasionally 

modified by cus- 

tom. und * 
Swedish, an 

German laws 
are still in force 
in certain parts 
of the monar- 
chy. The Khen- 
ish provs, fol- 
low, with some 
exceptions, the 
rules laid down 
in the Cude Na- 
polévn. The 
Judge are independent of the government. Juries are 
employed in the Rhenish provinces, but not in the other 
parta of the monarchy.— Finances. The budget of 1552 
exhibited receipts estimated at 913,070,416 marks, bal- 
anced by prospective expenditures. The expenditure 
for the army and navy is not entered in the budget of 
P., but forms part of the budget of the empire, The 
public debt of the kingdom, inclusive of the provinces 
annexed in 1866, was, in 1880 according to the official 
report laid before the Honse of Deputies, 1,995,812,489 
marka, or $498,277,248. In this amount the debt of the 
annexed provinces figures for 56,370,066 marks, and the 
floating debt, called“ Schutz-Anweisungen ' for 30,000,- 
000 marks, The charges for interest and management 
of the debt amounted to $11,704,490 in 1882.— Mili- 
tary—Army. The vbligation of Prussian military ser- 
vice is universal; every man (no substitutes being ac 
cepted) is obliged to serve in the army of the line and 
the landwehr (militia), between the ages of 20 and 38. 
Every Prussian subject ix enrolled as a soldier as soon 
as he has completed his 20th vear. He has to serve in 
the army during seven years, three years of which must 
be passed in the regular army, and the rest among the 
troops of the reserve, At the end of this term the sol- 
dier enters the landwehr for nine years, with liability to 
be called npon fer anonal practice. and to be incorpo- 
rated with the regular army in time of war. Leavin, 

the landwehr, the soldier ia finally enrolled in the kend- 
sturm, or levy em masse, which consists of all the men 
not in the army, or the landwehr np to the age of 50, 
and of vonne mon between 17 and 20. This force is only 
called ont in case of invasion, There are various ex- 
emptions from this law of military service, in favor of 
the nobility, clergy, and some other classes of the popu- 
lation, A certain amount of education and fortune con 
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stitutes sies a partial exemption, inasmnch as young 
men of N, who pay for their own equipment, and can 
pass n light examination, have to serve only one year in 
tho regular army. This does not exempt them, how- 
ever, from the legal service in the reserve, the land- 
wehr, and the landstnem. The army in 1882 consisted 
of 14,004 officers, and 350.629 men. On a war footing, 
the numbers can be mised to 900,000 men, exclusive 
of the landsturm.— fteigion and kducation. The 
royal fanuly belongs to the Reformed or Protestant 
faith, but all denominations: of Christians enjoy the 
same privileges, and are equally eligible to plices of 
trust or emolument. The Protestants predominate 
very decidedly in Brandenburg, Pomerania, Saxony, 
Hanover, and Ducal Prussia; while the Catholics are in 
the majority in the Rhine provs. and Westphalia, in the 
regency of Oppeln, in Silesia, and in Posen. The Prot- 
estant Church is governed by consistorves, or boards ap- 
pointed by govt., one for each prov, ‘There are also 
synods in most circles and provs, but no general synod 
bas yet been held. The constitution of the Catholic 
Church differs in the various provs. In the Rhenish 
provs., it is fixed by the Concordat entered into between 
the govt. and Pius VII. But in every other part of the 
monarchy, the crown has reserved to itself a control over 
the election of bishops and priests. The incomes of the 
clergy differ greatly; those of the parochial clergy. of 
both sects, mostly arise from endowments. In general, 
the goverument does not guarantee the stipend of either 
Protestant or Catholic clergymen; but in some parishes 
the clergy enjoy a public provision from the state. This 
is peculiarly the case in the Rhenish provs.,in virtue of 
the Concordat with Rome. Proselytism, whether by 
force or persuasion, is prohibited by law, The system 
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tory, and a pop. of 9,640,000. Her disastrous contest 
with France in 1806 lowered P. for a while; but the 
spirit of the people was pot subdned; and after Na- 
peleon’s Kussian campaign, the people rose * en masse,” 
and literally drove the French out of Germany, At the 
general peace of 1515, 2% became more powerful than 
ever. She recovered all her former possessions, except 
a portion of her Polish dominions assigned to the king- 
dom of Poland; but this was wore than compensated 
by valuable acquisitions in Saxony, Poner: wud the 
Rhenish provs. Atter the accession, in 1862, of King 
William L, popular representation proved powerless to 
counteract the will of the executive govt. presided over 
by Count von Bismarck (q. v.), Which made laws, and 
even decreed budyet-estimates, without the concurrence 
of the chambers. In 1564, P., conjointly with Austria, 
sent an army to occupy the duchy of Schleswig-Ilolstein. 
A war with Denmark followed, which resulted in the 
annexation of that duchy to P. In 1806, the military 
prestige of the monarchy was further maintained in the 
occupation of Hanover and Saxouy by the Prussian 
troops, aud a cousequent war with those kingdoms and 
with Austria, in which, after a brilliant campaign of 
two weeks, the latter power was obliged to sue for 
peace, and relinquish her claims asa German power. In 
addition, Saxony was left a mere nominal sovereignty 
under the control of P. while Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, 
Nassau, and the former free city of Frankfort-on-the 
Main became absorbed into the Prussian monarchy. 
In August, 1870, Napoleon III. declared war against 2”, 
and French armies marched toward the Rhine. An alli- 
ance having been entered into between J”. and the 8. Ger- 
mau powers of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden, their 
combined forces crossed the Rhine into France. The 


of public education in force in P. is held to be a more 
perfect one than any other of Europe. The main teature 
of itis that attendanceat school is entorced by law, Every 
child, whether male or female, must attend a public 
school from the age of 5 years complete, till such time 
as the clergyman of the parish affirms that the child 
has acquired all the education prescribed by law for an 
individual in its station; generally speaking, the school 
time extends from 6 to 14 years complete, Should a 
child not attend, its parents or guardians must satisfy 
the public anthorities that it is receiving an appropriate 
education either at home or in a private seminary, The 
achool-fees are exceedingly moderate; and the children of 
pour persons who are unable to pay them are instructed | 
gratuitously at the public expense, Exclusive of the 
gymnasinis and superior schools P. bas 6 universities, | 
those of Berlin, Breslau, Bonn, Halle, Königsberg, and 
Greifswalde, aud the two semi-universities of Mün- 
ster and Braunsberg. — Hist. The rise of the Prussian 
power bas been rapid and extraordinary. The kings 
of P trace their origin to Count Thassilo of Zollern, 
one of the generals of Charlemagne. His successor, 
Count Friederich L. built the family-castle of Hohen- | 
zollern, near the Danube, iu the year 950. A subsequent) 
Zollern, or Hobeuzellern, Friederich III., was elevated 
to the rank of a prince of the Holy Roman Empire, in| 
12/3. und received the burgraviate of Nuremburg in tief; 
and his great-xrandson Friederich VI. was invested by 
the Emperor Sigismund, in 1411, with the prov, of Bran- 
denburg, and obtained the rank of E i 
ceutury after, in 1511, the Teutonic Knights, owners of 
the large prov. of Prussia, ou the Baltic, elected the Mar- 
grave Albert, a younger son of the family of Hohenzol- 
lern, to the post of Grand-Master, and he, after a while, 
declared himself hereditary prince. The earl” extinction 
of Albert's line brought the prov. of Prussia tu the 
Electors of Brandenburg, whose own territories mean- 
while had been greatly extended by the valor and 
wisdom of Friederich Wilhelm, “the Great Elector,” 
under whose fostering care arose the first stundiug- urmy 
in central Europe. The Great Elector, dying in 1688, 
left a country of 1,500,000 people, a vast asure, and 
38,000 well-drilled troops. to his son Friederich I., who 
pm the kingly crown on his head at Königsberg, June 
18, 1701. Pomerania was soon after added to Prussia, 
Bat, notwithstanding these acquisitions, when Frederick 
the Great ascended the throne in 1740, his disjointed | 
dominions did not contain 2,500,000 inhabitants, who 
had made but little progress in the arts, or in the accu- 
mulation of wealth. But this extraordinary man, with 
no extrinsic assistance, and by mere dint of superior 
talent and energy, wrested, in the early part of his 
reign, the valnable and extensive prov. of Silesia from 
the honse of Austria. He afterwards defended himself, 
during the Seven Years’ War, against the combined 
efforts of Austria, Russia, and France, and forced those 
powers to couclnde a treaty by which Silesia was 
sulemoly guaranteed to P. In the latter part of his 
reign, in conjunction with Russia and Austria, Frederick | 
lanned, and partly carried into effect, the partition of | 
Poland, acquiring as his share the W. parts of Prussia, | 
and secured, in addition to the increase of territory, an 
unrestricted communication between the great divisions 
of the kingdom. By these different acquisitions, P. at 
the death of Frederick, in 1786, had been increased in! 
size nearly a halt; while, owing to the superior fertility 
of the conjoined provs., and the improvement effected 
in every part of his dominions, after the peace of 1763, 
the population had increased to about 6,000,000, P. 
acquired, by the snbsequent partition of Poland in 
1792, and its final dismemberment in 1795, a great ex- 
tension of territory. including the important city of | 
Dantzig, and upwards of 2,000,000 inhabitants. In addi- 
tion to this she acquired the bishopric of P: vorn and 
the principalities of Bayreuth and Anspa 
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part of P. in the Franco-German war is inextricably in- 
volved with that of the whole German nation, The 
conflict seemed to precipitate the solution of the ques- 
tion which had always been the aim of the king and 
Bismark: German unity under Prussian leadership. 
On Jan. 18, 1571, King William was crowned at Ver- 
sailles as emperor of Germany, and on March 21, the 
first German Reichstag assembledat Berlin. The his- 
tory of 2’, since is that of Germany. See p. 2016. 
KINGS OF PRUSSIA. 
(House of Hohenzollern.) 
Frederick I. Date of accession 
Frederick William I. ” & 
Frederick IL. (“The Great”) “ 
Frederick William II. se 
Frederick William HI. s 
Frederick William IV. 1540 
William J. 1561 

Prussian, (prush'an,) a. Relating to Prussia. 

—n. A native, or an iuhabitant of Prussia. 

Prus’sian-blue, z. (/uinting.) A pigment largely 
consumed in decorative arts, and in dyeing and calico- 
printing; it is used in making some of the varieties of 
what is called stone-blue, und is sometimes added to 
starch, though for this purpose, as well as for covering 
the yellow tint of paper, smalt or coball-blue is prefer- 
able. P.-B. is prepared tor different degrees of purity 
by precipitating solutions of peroxide ot iron by ferro- 
cyanide of potassium, various additions being made ac- 
cording to the purposes for which it is required. Pure 
PaB. is obtained by adding a solution of terrocyanide 
of potassium to persulphate of iron, thoroughly washing 
the precipitate, first with water slightly acidulated by 
sulphuric acid, and then with pure water, and ulti- 
mately drying itiu a warm place. PD. is of a pecu- 
liarly rich and intense blue, with a copper tint upon its 
surface; it is insipid, inodorous, insoluble in water, in 
alcohol, and in dilute acids, and is not poisonous. The 
alkalies decompose it into soluble ferrocyanides and 
oxide of iron; hence, as a dyeing material, it does not 
resist the action of soap. According to Chevreul, P.-B. 
becomes white in the direct rays of the snn, but regains 
its blue color in the dark. It is occasionally used in 
the composition of writing fluids, P.-B. is a true chem- 
ical compound of jron and cyanogen — the base of prus- 
sic acid — whence the name of the pigment. Mixed 
with white, it forms numerous useful tints, although 
inferior to cobalt and ultramarine on account of its 
green hue, It is more used in water-color painting 
than in oil, and especially for coloring flowers, When 
burned with access of air, it yields a rich warm brown, 
provided the pigment contains sufticient alumina; but 
when burned in a covered crucible, it yields a fine blue- 
black pigment, which dries quickly, like the brown. 
Commercial P.-B. is generally contaminated with alum- 
ina, and often with chalk, plaster of Paris, and starch. 

Prus'‘sian-brown, u. (Jing. A color obtained 
by adding a solution of the yellow prussiate of potash 
to a solution of sulphate of copper, which throws down 
a precipitate of deep brown: this, when washed and 
dried, is equal to madder, and possesses a greater per- 
manency. 

Prussia Proper, an important division of the king- 
dom of Prussia, bounded on the S.W. by Pomeraniaand 
the Baltic Sea, and on the E. and 8. by Russia and 
Poland; area, 24,880 sq.m. It is administratively di- 
vided into two provinces— East and West Prussia. About 
two-thirds of the soil consists of good land, the remain- 
der being.chiefly sandy. Agriculture is by far the most 
important branch of industry, manufactures being con- 
fined to such articles as supply merely local wants, 
Chief Towns. Königsberg, Dantzig, Elbing, Tilsit, and 
Marienwerder. Zup. (1550) 3,339,534. 

Prus'siate, u. (C.) See HYDROCYANATF, 

See HYDROCYANIC ACID. 
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eral lesser dists. in Germany; so that, in 1805, the IPrath, an affluent of the Danube, rises in the S.E. of 


kingdom contained nearly 6,000 geog. sq. m. of terri-| 


the Austrian crown-land of Galicia, ou the N. E. side of 
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the Carpathian mountains. and near the base of Mount 
Rusky in that range. It flows in a deep valley east- 
ward past Kolomea and Czernowitz, and, forming the 
bonndury between Moldavia and the Russian territories 
fom Bojana, passes Lipte n then flows SS.K. to 
Katamori; utter which its course lies S. through Mol- 
davia to the Danube, which it enters at Reni, about 12 
lu. below Gulatz. Tote length abt. 500 m. 
(Pry, v. u. [Probably trom the verb to eye, with the pre- 
| fix per; to eye through or all over.| To peep narrowly; 
to inspect to attempt to discover something 
with scrutinizing cur whether impertinent or not, 
A 8 a inspectio; pertinent peeping. — A lever. 
—v.a. To raise or lift up with a lever; to prize. (U. 8.) 
Pry'ing, a. Inspecting closely; looking into with 
curiosity, 
Pry'ingly, adv. With close inspection or impertinent 
curiosi 


s of assembly of the Pry tanes. In a Greek city the 
was the home ot the community, and answered to the 
private homes of individual citizens. Hence a fire was 
always kept burning in the P. as on the hearths of pri- 
vate houses. In this building were entertained those 
citizens who, by virtue of their office, or for merit, re- 
ceived the privilege of having their meals at public cost. 
At Athens this was among the highest honors which 
could be conferred on any one. 

Pryta' nes. (Gr. Prytaneis.] The Athenian senate 
consisted of 5% persons, fifty being elected from each 
of the ten tribes; ench of these fifties took it by turn to 
preside over the council and the assemblics, with the 
title of P., having one-tenth of the year assigned to it; 
or, more accurately speaking, 34 days were allotted to 
each of the first four tribes, and 35 to the last six; the 
Attic ycur consisting of 354 days. 

PryVany, n. Gr. prylaneia.) The period of office of 
the prytanes of one section, 

Przemysl, /n, a town of Austrian Galicia, on 
the Sun, 51 miles M. of Lemberg. Manuf. Linen and 
leather, Phop. 9,000. 

Przibram., (pul ram.) a town of Bohemia, 21 m. 8.8. 
W. of Beraun. Manuf. Woollen cloth, paper, and pot- 
ash. Zop. 5000. 

Psalm, (/i, n. [Fr. psaume; Lat. psalmus; Gr. 
psalmos, from psallo, to play a stringed instrument] A 
sacred song or hymn; a song composed on a divine sub- 
ject, and in praise of God, 

Book of Psalms. (Script.) One of the canonical books 
of the Old Testament, comprising a copious collection 
of sacred songs. They are usually styled the © Psalms 
of David: and though he was doubtless the largest and 
most eminent contributor, there are many that were 
clearly composed by different hands, and at very difler- 
ent periods. To David are ascribed 73 Psalms in the 
Hebrew text, and at least 11 others in the Septuagint. 
There can be little doubt. however, that some, even of 
those that bear his name, belong to a later date ; and on 
the other hand, the contents and style of some that do 
not bear his name show him to have been the author, 
The other authors, to whom certain of the Psalms are 
ascribed, are Asaph, one of David's ef musicians, 12; 
the sons of Korah, another family of choristers, II; Me- 
man and Ethan, two of the chief singers, 1 each; Solo- 
mon, 2; Moses 1. Some of these, however, evidently do 
net belong to the time at which their reputed author 
lived. David's compositions are generally distinguished 
by sweetness, softness, and grace, and his prevailing 
style is plaintive. The date of the Psalms ranged from 
the time of Moses to that of the captivity, a period of 
nearly 1,000 years; and the collection as it at present 
stands was probably formed by Ezra and his contem- 
poraries. Particular collections, however, must have ex- 
isted as early as the time of David, and the singers who 
were appointed by David for the service of the sanctuary 
sang psalms. In the time of Hezekiah, the Psalms of 
David and Asaph were sung at religious solemmities ; 
and the same is recorded to have taken place in the 
second temple after the captivity. The Book of Psalms 


is, according to the analogy of the Pentateuch, divided 
in Hebrew into five books, each of which closes with a 
doxology. Various classifications, more or less arbi- 
trary, have been proposed of the Psalms. According to 
De Wette, they may be arranged as follows: 1, Hymns 
in praise of God, as the Creator, Preserver, and Governor 
of the world, and, in p: cular, a8 the Protector of his 
chosen people, — 2. National psalms, referring to the 
history of the people, and the many favors which, in 
former times, they had received from Jehovah, especi- 
ally in the time of Moses. — 3. Psalms of Zion and of 
the temple. — 4. Psalms relating to the king, in which 
he is held up as the representative of Jehovah, and the 
assistance of God invoked tor him, — 5. Psalms contain- 
ing the supplications and complaints of the pious in 
distress, — 6. Religious and moral psalms. This divi- 
sion, however, is too complex and indefinite for practi- 
cal purposes. Tholuck divides them, according to their 
subject-matter, into songs of praise, of thanksgiving, of 
complaint, and of instruction. The inspiration and 
canonical authority of the Psalms are established by the 
most abundant and convincing evidence, and in every 
age of the church they have been extolled for their ex- 
cellence and their use for pions purposes. On account 
of its beauty and significance, this book has called forth 
a greater number of commentaries than any other. In 
particular, is the theological literature of Germany rich 
in works of this class; among which we may mention 
DeWette, Hitzig, Hirzel, Ewald, Hengstenberg, Delitzsch, 
and Hupfeld. 


Psalmist, (saim'ist,) n. [Fr. psalmiste.] A writer or 
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composer of psalms or sacred songs; a title particularly 
applied to David, and the other authors of scriptural 
psalms, 
(kom. Cath. Church.) A clerk, precentor, or leader of 
music in the church. 
Psalmistry, (suhmw’ist-ry,) n. The using of psalms or 


sacred hymns. 
Psalmod'ieal, a. Relating to 


Psalmod'ie, 
psalinody. 

Paal modist, n. One who sings holy songs. 

Psal'inodize, v.n. To practice psalmody. 

Psalmody, (sal’mo-dy,) n. Fr. psalmodie ; Gr. psal- 
modiu, from psalmos, and ode, a song.] This word, in 
its widest sense, is applied to sacred hymus or psalms 
set to music and sung; but is commonly restricted to 
the metrical versions of the Psalms of David. 

Psalmograph, Psalmog'’rapher, Psal- 
mog’raphist, n. {from Gr. psalmos, and gruphein, 
to write] A writer of psalms, or sacred hymns, 

Psalmog’raphy, n. [Fr. psalmographie, from Gr. 
psalmos, a psalm, and graphein, to write.) The act of 
writing psalms, or sacred hymns. 

Psalin’-singing, n. The act or practice of singing 
psalms. 

Psalter, (sawl'ter,) n. [Fr. psautier ; It. saltéro, from 
Gr. psalterion.) The Book of Psalms; often applied to a 
book containing the Psalms separately printed. 

(Roman Catholic Church.) A series of 150 devout sen- 
tences or aspirations, in honor of certain mysteries, as 


of the sufferings of Christ: — a large chaplet or rosary, 
consisting of 150 beads. — Wright. 

Psaltery, (sawl'ter-y,)n. (Lut. psalterium; Gr. psal- 
terion.) (Mus.) A stringed 
instrument used by the 
Hebrews. Fig. 2174 repre- 
sents a medieval psaltery, 
from a wooden scnipture of 
the löth century. 

Penm' ma, n. [Gr. psam- 
mos. sun.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, order Graminucea. 
The Mat-Grass, P. arenaria, 
has a creeping root; stem 
erect, rigid, 2-4 feet high; 
leaves involate, smooth and 
glancous, pungently acute. 
Jt is found on sandy sea- 
coasts, from Canada to N. J. 
It is extensively manufac- 
tured into paper at Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 

Psammite, (sam’mit,) n. 
[From Gr. psammites, sandy.) (Min.) A variety of 
micaceons sandstone. 

Pseudepig’raphy, n. [Gr. pseudes, false, and epi- 
graphe. an inscription.) The ascription of false names 
of authors to works. 

Pseudo, (su'do.) [Gr. pseudes, false, from pseudrin, to 
belie.) A prefix which, being put before words, signifies 
false or counterfeit; as, pseudo-apostle, a false or coun- 
terfeit apostle. 

Fseudo-Dlepsis, n. [Or. pseudes, false, and blepein, 
to see.] (Med.) A perversion of sight; false-sight. 

Dunglison. 

Pseu’do-bulb, n. (Bot.) An enlarged aërial stem, re- 
sembling a tuber, from which it scarcely differs, except 
in being formed above gronnd in the epidermis, being 
often extremely hard, and in retaining upon its surface 
the scars of leaves that it once bore. 

Pseudo-dip’teral, a. [Gr. pseudo, dis, twice, and 
pteran, a wing.) (Arch.) Noting a temple which has a 
single range of columns in the flanks, at the same dis- 
tance from the walls of the cella as though the temple 
had been dipteral. 

Psendo-gale’na, n. (Min.) False galena, or black- 
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jack. 
Pseu'dograph, Pseudog’raphy,n. [Gr. pseu- 
des, false, and graphein, to write.) False writing. 
Psendologist, (su-dol’ojist,) n. One who utters false- 
hoods. 


Pseudol'ogy, n. [dr. pseudes, false, and logos, speech.) 
Falsehood of speech. 

Pseudo-metal'lic, a. (in.) Exhibiting lustre only 
when held to the light. — Smart. 

Pseudomor' phous, a. (Gr. pseudes, and morphe, 
form.) (Min.) Said of minerals which deviate from the 
form of crystallization peculiar to that species. 

Pseudonym., (d-, n. [Fr. pseudonyme; Gr. 
pseudmy mos, falsely named.) (Lit.) A false or imagi- 
nary name assumed by a writer; more strictly, how- 
ever, the former; a nom-de-plume. 

Pseudon y mous, a. Applied to an anthor who pub- 
lishes a work under a false or feigned name, and also tu 
the work itself, in the same way as anonymous is ap- 
plied to one who publishes a work without any name, or 
to the book so published. 

Pseudosau'ria. n. (Zu.) A family of tailed batra- 
chians, which are said to be destitute of gills at all 
periods of their existence, and which breathe by means 
of exposed spiracles or branchinl orifices at the sides of 
the neck. According to Holbrook, they undergo no 
metamorphosis after they are hatched, but at once ap- 
ar in the forms which they are permanently to retain. 

Fo this family belong the Congo snake, Amphiuma 
means, of the Sonthern States, which lives in muddy 
waters. It has an eel-shaped body, and imperfectly de- 
veloped legs. 

Pseudo'scope, n. [Gr. pseudos, and skapes, I view.] 
(Optics.) A kind of stereoscope employed to prodnee 


converse figures differing from the normal figure in this 
circumstance, that those points which appear most dis- 
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tant in the latter are the nearest in the former, and 
vice versd. The P. consists of two reflecting prisms 
placed in a frame, with adjustments, so that when ap- 
plied to the eyes, each eye may separately see the re 
flected image of the projection which nsually falls on 
that eye. The instrument being directed to an object, 
and so adjusted that the object shali appear of its proper 
size, and at its usual distance, the distances of all other 
objects are inverted ; all nearer objects appear more dis- 
tant, and all more distant objects nearer, and this con- 
stitutes what is called conversion of relief. The inside 
of a tea-cup appears a solid convex body. A china vase 
ornamented w th colored flowers in relief, appears to be 
a vertical secon of the interior of the vase, with 
painted hollow impressions of the flowers. A framed 
picture hung against a wall appears as if imbedded in a 
cavity made in the wall, 

Pseudo-sper’mic, a. [Gr. pseudes, and sperma, a 
seed.} (Bot.) Noting fruits whose pericarp is so closely 
attached to the seed that it cannot readily be distin- 
cnished from one of its integumeuts.— Worcester. 

Pseudo-volea’no, n. A volcauo emitting smoke and 
soluetimes Hume, but never lava. — A burniug mine of 
coal, ° 

Pshaw, (shaw,) interj. An expression of contempt, dis- 
dain, or dislike. (Written also psha.) 

Psidium, (sid’e-wm,) m. (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Myrtacex, Various species yield excellent dessert 
fruits, much used in tropical countries, and known as 
guacas. The more important are J”, pyri/erm, pomi- 
ferum, cattleyanum, albidum, and pygmaum. The first 
of these bears fruit the size of a hen’s egg, yellowish, 
with a peculiar smell. The rind is brittle, the pulp full 
of bony seeds, flesh-colored, sweet, and aromatic. It is 
commonly eaten raw in the West Indies in the dessert, 
and also preserved with sugar. P. cattleyanum is con- 
sidered to be one of the best of the guavas; the fruit is 
of n fine deep claret-color, and the pulp in consistence 
and flavor bears some resemblance to the strawberry. 
Guava jelly is imported into this country, and is much 
prized as a confection, Guava pulp is employed in the 
Preparation of someof the Indian chutnies. 

Psilan'thropist. n. (Gr. psilos, and anthropos, man.) 
One who believes that Jesus Christ was an ordinary 
man, and the son of Mary and Joseph. (R.) 

Psilom‘elane, n. [Gr. psilos, bare, and melas, black.] 
(Min.) A common ore of manganese, of very variable 
composition, probally only a mixture of the proto- 
peroxide, Mng04, with pyrolusite, Mus, and usually a 
little potash, baryta, and water. 

Psilothron, (% -turon,) n. [Gr., from psilown, to 
make bare, from psi/os, bare.) (Med.) Depilatory; a 
medicine which causes the loss of the hair.—Dunglison. 

Psiol, (pse-ol’,) a river of Prussin, which, after a S. S. W. 
course of 300 m., joins the Dnieper, 10 m. E. S. ER. of 
Krementchug. 

Psittac’/idze, n. pl. (un.) The Parrot family, a nn- 
merous and splendid family of birds, ord. Scansores, snb- 


divided, chiefly according to the form of the bill and tail, 


Fig. 2175. —RED-WINGED HEN-PARROTS. 


into several groups; as the Macaws, Cockatoos, Lorica, 
Paroquets, &c., which are each inserted in theiralphabeti- 


cal order. The True Parrots, which we are now to con- 
sider, have the upper mandible toethed, and longer than 
it is high; and the tail is short, or even and ronnded at | 
theend. They unite great beauty with great docility; and | 
their faculty of imitating the human voice is snperior to 
that of any other bird. The luxnriant tracts of the tor- 
rid zone seem to be the favorite residence of these 


richly- plumaged tribes: they are not, however, con- 
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fined to that zone, as Buffon imagined, but are found 
in latitndes as far as forty or forty-five degrees on 


each side the eqnator, 
The tongue is fleshy, 
obtuse, and entire; 
their feet are formed 
for climbing, in which 
they assist themselves 
with their bill; they 
feed on the seeds and 
fruits of various 
plants, and often at- 
tain to a very great 
age. The only species 
found native in the 
U. Staten is the Caro- 
lina or lllinois parrot 
(Fig. 2176), which is 
resident from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the 
neighborhood of Lake 
Michigan, and on the 
east of the Alleghanies to Maryland. Their favorite 
food is the seeds of the cockle-bur. which grows in great 
abundance along the shores of the Mississippi and the 
Ohio, where they are seen in large flocks, screaming 
round the salt-licks. They are very sociable in their 
dispositions, extremely fond of each other, and showing 
the greatest grief for the loss of their companions. The 
plumage is very beantiful, the general color being a 
bright-yellowish silky-green, with light-bine reflections. 

Pskov, or Pskoff, a govt. of Enropenn Russia, be- 
tween Lat. 569 and 55° N., Lon. 279 15’ and 82° E.. hav- 
ing N. the govts. of St. Petersburg and Novgorod, E 
Novgorod, Tver, and Smolensk, 8. Vitebsk, und W. 
Vitelsk and Livonia; area, 17,318 sq. m. The surface 
is flat, well watered, but generally unſertile. Principal 
towns. Pskov, the cap., Torspetz, and Velikee-Looki. 
Pop. 718,907. 

Pskov, cap. of the above govt., on the Velikeia, near its 
mouth, in Lake Pskov, 160 m. R.W. of St. Petersburg. 
Manuf. Woollen, silk, and cotton fabrics, aud leather. 
Pop. 10,200. 

Pso'as Muscles, n. [Or. ps. the muscles of the 
loins.) (Anat.) Two muscles upon the fore part and 
sides of the lumbar vertebra. They bend the thigh for 
ward, and assist in turning it ontward. 

Psora, (% a.) n. [Lut.; Fr.; Gr., from psoein, psaein, 
to rub.) (ed.) A contacious eruption of very minute 
pimples, pustular, vesicular, papular, intermixed, and 
alternating, itching intolerably, and terminating in 
scabs.— Dunglison. 

Psora’‘lea, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Fabaceæ, 
consisting of small shrubby or perennial herbs, usunlly 
having pinnate leaves, and spicate or racemose flowers. 
P. esculenta, a native of our Western States, produces 
tuberous roots, known as Bread-root, Indian or Prairio 
turnips, which are eaten by the Indians, but when boiled 
are rather insipid, 

Psoriasis, (so-ri’a-sis,) n. [Gr., from psora.] ( Med.) A 
cutaneous affection, consisting of patches, or rough, 
amorphous scales, either continuous or of indeterminate 
outline —Dunglison. 

Psychal, Psychieal, (si’kal, sUke-kal,) a. (e 
psychikos, psyche, the mind, the soul.) Psychologica). 
Psyche, (sie.) (Gr, breath or soul.) (Afyth.) In ths 
later Greek writings the word psyche occurs us a personi- 
fication of the human soul, and it is manifestly of this 
personification that Apuleius relates the following alle 
gory: By her surpassing beauty P. the daughter of a 
king, excited the anger and jealousy of Venus, who sent 
Amor (Love) to inspire her with a passion for the most 
contemptible of mortals. But P. so charmed Amor that 
he fellin love with her himself, and taking her to some 
secret cave, visited her nightly, leaving her always be- 
fore the dawn. P. had been warned by Amor aguinst 
all attempts to find out who he was; but her jealous 
sisters told her that her lover was a hideous monster, 
and P. determined to learn the truth. Taking a lamp, 
she gazed at her lover while he slept, and saw before her 
the most beautiful of the gods. Amor, waked np by a 
drop of oil which fell from the lamp, rebuked her for 
her mistrust, and vanished. Then began the sorrows nnd 
wanlerings of P., who sought Amor in every temple till 
she came to that of Venus, who put her to a series of 
toilsome afid degrading tasks, under which she must 
have died but for the love of Amor, who, thongh invisi- 
ble, still consoled and cheered her. By his help she at 
last pacified the wrath of Venns, and. becoming im- 

mortal, was united with her lover forever. 

Psychiater, (si-ki’u-ter,) n. ( Med.) One who treats 
diseases of the mind. Dunglison. 

Psyechiatri‘a, Psychiatry, n. [Gr. peyche, the 
mind, and iatrenein, to heal.) (Aed.) Treatment of dis- 
eases of the mind.—Dunglison. 

Psychism, (si’kizm,)n. [Fr. psychisme, from Gr psyche, 
the soul, the mind.] ( Philos.) The doctrine of Quesno, 
that there is a fluid diffnsed thronghont all nature. ani- 
mating equally all living and organized beings. and that 
the difference in their actions is owing to their partio- 
ular organization. — Worcester, 

Psycholog’ic, Psycholog’ical, a. Pertaining to 
psychology, or to a treatise on the soul, or to the science 
of man's spiritnal nature. 

Psychologically, adv. In a psychological manner. 

Psychologist, n. One who is conversant with psy- 
chology. 

Psychology, (st-kol’ojr,) n. [Gr. pryche, the soul, 
and logos, discourse.) The science of the soul or 
spiritnal principle in man. It deals with the laws and 
relations of the various changes and phenomena which 


Fig. 2176.—CAROLINA PARROT, 
(Pritt@us Carolinensis.) 
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take place in the mind durin 
tions, and traces the causes of these phenomena, in order 
to discover the nature of mind, and its relations to the 
universe; or, in short, to treat the mind either as it 
manifests itself. or as it is in itself. Investigations of 
the latter class, which have for their object that which 
cannot be discovered by observation, constitntes rational 
or transcendental P. while those of the fermer class, 
in which the various manifestations of the soul are sub- 
jects of observation, constitute empirical or experimen- 
tal P. Empirical P. may, therefore, be defined to be 
the scientifically conducted observation of the opera- 
tions and changes of the human soul. As a science, it 
inclades all the phenomena of the intellectual activity, 
taking for granted the distinction of the spiritual part 
of man from the body as a matter of consciousness, and, 
therefore, not attempting to explain it. 

Psychomachy, (si-kom’a-ky,) n. (From Gr. psyche, 
the soul, and mache, fight.) A conflict of the soul with 
the body.— Walker. 

Psychopannichism, (si-/o-pan’ni-kizm,) n. [Gr. 

sycie, the soul, pus, pun, all, and nuz, night.) (Theol.) 
Tie doctrine of the sleep of the soul from the moment 
of death till the resurrection of the body. 

Psychrom’etry, u. [Gr. psyciros, cold, and metron, 
measnre ] Same as HYGROMETRY, q. v. 

Psychropho’bia, a. (Gr. prychros, and phobos, fear.) 
( Med.) Dread of cold, especially of cold water. Dunglison. 

Psychtic, (sik’tk,) n. [From Gr. ee cooling. ] 
(Med.) A refrigerant or cooling medicine. Dunglison. 

Ptarmie. (tar mik,)n. (Gr. ptarmikos, ptairein,tosneeze. } 
(d.) A remedy which excites sneezing —Dunglison. 

Ptarmigan, (far’mi-gan,) n. nel. tarmachan.) (Zoll.) 
The White Grouse, a bird of the genus Lagopus. It is 
about 15 inches long; 
the bill is black ; orbits 
bright-red; the upper 

rts of the body pale- 
rown or ash, mottled 
with small, dusky spots 
and bars; the head and 
neck with broad bars of 
black, rust-color, and 
white; the under parts 
are white, as are also 
the wings, excepting the 
shafts of the quills, 
which are black. In 
winter this plumage is 
changed toa pure white, 
except that in the male 
there is a black line be- 
tween the bill and the eye. 
situations in most of the northern parts of Europe. 
is rare in the U. States. 

Ptel'ia, n. ( Bot.) A genus of plants, order Zanthoryla- 
ere. The Shrubby Trefoil, P. trifoliata, is an ornamen- 
tal shrub, 6-S feet high, leaves 3-foliate, cymes apec- 
corymhose, flowers white, odorous. It is common in the 
Western, but rare in the Eastern States. 

Pteriplegis‘tie, a. [Gr. pleron, a wing, and plassein, 
to strike.) B-longing to fowling, or shooting birds. 

Pter'is, n. 905 pterem, a wing, from the resemblance 


Fig. 2177. — PTARMIGAN, 
(Layopus mutus.) 


This bird is found in lofty 
It 


of its leaves.) ( Bot.) The Brakes, a genus of Ferns. P. 
aquilina is the common branched fern of our woods and 
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heut hs. The fronds are trfPartite, annual, 1-5 feet high, 
very much divided, with spreading branches. The cap- 
sules (sori) are attached to the marginal vein, lying upon 
a fine membrane, and covered by the membranous con- 
tinuation of the epidermis. 

Pterocar'pus, n. [dr ptrron, and karpos, fruit.] ( Bot.) 
A genus of plants, order Fubacee, sub-order Pupilima- 
cez. The species P. draco is one of the plants that yield 
the dragon's blood of commerce. This is a red resin, much 
used for coloring varnishes and for staining marble. P. 
dalhergicides is said to furnish the valuable dye-stuff 
called Andaman red-wood. P. santalinus yields the Red 
Sindal, or Sander’s wood, which contains a peculiar col- 
oring matter called santalin, and is used in medicine as 
a coloring agent,and by the dyer for red and scarlet 
dyes. The bark of P. flavus is used in China to produce 
a yellow dye. P, marsupium is the source of the offici- 
nal kino of our pharmacopeeias, which is known under 
the names of Gum kino, Fast Indian, Amboyna, and Mal- 
abar kina. It is one of the most powerful vegetable 
astringents known. P, erinaccus, a native of West 
Africa, yields a similar astringent substance called Af- 
ricm kino, 

Pterodac'tyl, n. [Gr. ron. a feather. and dactylos, 


a digit.) (/ul.) A genus of extinct reptiles, in which 
the second digit of the hand is of extreme length, and 
is considered to have supported an aliform expansion 
of the skin. It is peculiar to the secondary strata. 

Pter’omys, u. (ZH.) The Flying Squirrels, a genus 

of Rodentia, family Scuride. They are characterized 
by a densely furred membrane extending laterally from 
the sides between the fore and hind feet, by means of 
which the animal is enabled to glide from one tree to 
another, supported as by a parachute. There are long, 
bony appendages to the feet, which support a part of 
this lateral membrane. Four North American species 
have been described. The common Flying Squirrel, P. 
volucla, of the U. S. east of the Missouri, is about 5 
inches long to the tail, the fur very soft and silky, the 
color light yellowish-brown above, and creamy-white 
beneath. — Tenney. 

Pterop‘oda, Pter’opods., n. pl. (Gr. pleron, and 
us, a foot.) (Zonl.) An order of Molluscs, compre- 
nding those which have a natatory, wing-shaped ex- 

pansion on each side of the head and neck. — See Cuio- 
NIAZ, HYALEIDÆ, LIMACINIDA. 
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Pterop'odous, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
pteropods, 

Pter’ygoid, a. [Gr. pteryz, pterigos, a wing, and 
eidos, a shape.) Wing-shaped. 

Ptisan, (ttz’an,) n. (Gr. ptisane, peeled barley, from 
ptissein to peel] (m .) Tisane; an nqueons medicine 
containing but little, if any. medicinal agent ; formerly, 
a deeoction of barley. — Dunglison. 

Ptolema'ie System, n. (Astron.) See PTOLEMY. 

Ptolema’‘is. (Anc. Geog.) Bee AORE. 

Ptolemy I., (“ch. ) (PTOLEMÆUS, ) surnamed SOTER, 
founder of the Græco-Egyptian dynasty of the Lagides, 
was a Macedonian, supposed to be a natural son of Philip 
II., and became a favorite general of Alexander the Great, 
whom he accompanied on his expedition to Asia. On 
the death of his master, in B. 0. 323, P. obtained Egypt 
for his province. For twenty years he was almost con- 
stantly engaged in war. He defeated his rival Perdiccas, 
acquired Phoenicia and Colo-Syria; joined the league 
aguinst Antigonus; was defeated by Demetrius in 306, 
and lost the Island of Cyprus, and soon after took the 
title of king. He saved Rhodes when besieged by Denie- 
trius, and received the title of Soter (saviour); and after 
the fall of Antigonus he applied himself to the promo- 
tion of commerce, literature, science, and the arts in 
his own dominions. Philosophers, poets, and painters 
gathered to his court, and the foundations were laid of 
the famous Alexandrian Library nnd Museum. In 285, 
P. resigned his crown to his son, surnamed Philadel- 
phus, and p. 283, 

Protemy II., surnamed Philadelphus (lover of his bro- 
ther), B. in Cos, B. ©. 311, was the youngest son of the 
preceding by his favorite wife, Berenice. He became 
king on the abdication of his father in 285, and had a 
long, and for the most part peaceful, reign. He hud been 
carefully educated, and he entered heartily into his 
father’s plans for promoting the prosperity of his king- 
dom, completing the Alexandrian Library and Museum, 
patronizing learning and learned men, founding colo- 
nies, and increasing his army and his revenue. He made 
a treaty of alliance with the Romans, and encouraged 
the resort of Jews to Egypt. According to tradition, it 
was by his order that the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament was made. P. was twice married; his second 
wife being his sister Arsinoé,widowof Lysimachus. D 247. 

PTOLEMY V., surnamed Epiphanes, son of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, and great-grandson of Philadelphus, was born 
B. C. 210, and at five yeurs of age succeeded his father. 
The aid of the Romans was obtained against the kings 
of Macedonia and syria, who threatened to dismember 
his dominions. The young king was declared of age at 
14, and crowned at Memphis; and three years later he 
married Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus of Syria. He 
had an able and upright minister in Aristomenes, but, 
nothwithstanding his great service, had him put to 
death. Most of the foreign possessions were lost to Egypt 
during this reign. Ptolemy was poisoned, B. c. 181. 

Proll nu, surnamed Philometor, son of the preceding, suc- 
ceeded his father B. c. 181, under the regency at first of 
his mother, Cleopatra, and then of feeble and corrupt 
ministers, who involved the kingdom in a disustrons war. 
Egypt was invaded, and the young king taken prisoner 


by Antiochus Epiphanes; a younger Ptolemy was set 


up as king, and the two brothers tried to reign jointly, 
supported by the Romans; but they quarrelled, and 
Philometor was driven away. He was restored by the 
Romans, and his brother (Energetes II., or Physcon,) 
was made king of Cyrene. Philometor was killed in a 
battle near Antioch, B. c. 146. 

Prolxux XII., (Pionysius,) son of Ptolemy Auletes, suc- 
ceeded to the throne conjointly witk his sister Cleo- 
patra, under the protection of Pompey, 52. He became 
a partizan of Cæsar in the civil wars, and after the battle 
of Pharsalia cansed Pompey to be assassinated, who 
sought refuge in his states, 48. Aspiring to be sole 
king, he then took arms against Cæsar, who had de- 
cided that Cleopatra should continue to reign with him, 
and was drowned in the Nile while flying from the field 
of battle, B. c. 47. 

Protemy XIII., younger brother of the preceding, was 
eleven years of age when Cleopatra was left sole mis- 
tress of Egypt by his death. She was compelled to 
marry him by Cæsar, and he reigned with her till his 
denth, 44 or 43 B. c. 

Protemy XIV. (Cæsarion,) an illegitimate son of Cæsar 
and Cleopatra, and the last of the Lagides, obtained 
the title of king from the Roman triumvirs, B. c. 42. 
He yas killed by order of Augustus at the age of 18, 
B. C. 30. 

Ptol’emy, CrAUDIU8S, a celebrated astronomer and 
geographer, who flourished at Alexandria, about A.D. 
140-160. He is considered the first astronomer of antiq- 

i Through him the observations and principal dis- 

coveries of the ancients were preserved and handed 

down. He corrected Hipparchns’ catalogue of the fixed 
stars, and formed tables by which the motions of the 
snn, moon, and planets might be calculated and regu- 
lated. He was the first who collected the scattered and 

detached observations made by the ancients, and di- 

gested them into asystem; this he called the Megale 

Suntazis, or Great Construction, divided into thirteen 

books. In this work he adopts and exhibits the ancient 

system of the world, which placed the earth in the cen- 
tre of the universe; and this has been called from him 
the Ptolemaic System, to distinguish it from those of 

Copernicus and Tycho Brahé. The Megale Suntazis was 

translated by the Arabians into their langnage about 

827, and from this translation, which bears the title of 

Almagest. a Latin verse was made by command of the 

emperor Frederick IL, in 1230. Of this principal work 

of the great astronomer of the ancients, it may in gen- 
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eral be observed, that the work is founded on the hy- 
pothesis of the earth's being at rest in the centre of the 
universe, aud that the heavenly bodies, the stars and 
planeta, all move round it in solid orbs, whose motions 
are nll directed by oue, which Ptolemy called the Pri- 
unum Mobile, or first mover. of which he discourses at 
large. This great work of Ptolemy will always be valu- 
able on account of the observations he gives of the 
places of the stars und planets in former times, and nc- 
cording to ancient astronomers that were then extant; 
but principally on account of the large and curious cat- 
alogue of the stars, which, being compared with modern 
catalogues, enables astronomers to deduce the true 
quantity of their apparent slow progressive motion nc- 
cording to the order of the signs, or of the precession 
of the equiuoxes. 

Pto’sis, n. [From Gr. pipto, to fall.] (Med.) A kindof 
paralysis of the upper eyelid, causing the lid to tall at 
any moment over the vision, the patient having no 
power to draw it up again. It may arise either from 
debility, in which case it may be removed by tonics ; or 
from congestion of the brain, when it is usnally accom- 
panied with giddiness, headache, &, and should be 
treated by bleeding, purgatives, and low diet; or from 
organic disense of the brain, in which case remedies 
are of little use. If it occurs without any apparent 
cause, and resists medical treatment, it may be removed 
by a surgical operation, by which the eyelid is brought 
under the action of the occipito-frontal muscle, which 
receives its nervous power from another source. 

Pty’aline, n. (Chem.) An organic principle obtained 
from saliva. It is insoluble in Alcohol, said to be analo- 
gous to the vegetable substance termed diastase, and 
to convert starch into dentine and glucose, 

Ptyalism, (ti’a-lizm,) n. (Gr. ptyalismos, from ptyal- 
ize, to spit much.] (ed.) Sualivation; a superabun- 
dant secretion of saliva. — Dunglison. 

Ptyal’ogogue, Ptysmagogue, (tiz’ma-gog,) n. 
(Gr. ptisma, spittle, and ugein, to drive.] (Afed.) Sial- 
ogogue, — Dunglison, 

'Pu’beral, a. Relating to puberty. 

Pu'berty, u. [Lat. pubertas, from puber, pubes. grown 
up.] The age of supposed virility in males, and of 
womanhood in females. The word is derived from the 
name of a part of the body, and the first appearance of 
hair on the face. The exact age of puberty differs in 
different countries, and even in individuals, being earlier 
in warm climates than it is in cold ones. In the greater 
part of this country, from 14 to 16 is the general age at 
which puberty commences in males, and from 12 to 14 
in girls. It is a critical period with either sex, and care 
should be taken that at such an age no vices are con- 
tracted which may lay the seeds of after mischief. 

Puber'ulent, a. (Bot.) Covered with fine, short, 
almost imperceptible down; pulvernlent. — Gray. 

Pu'bes.n. (Anat.) The middle part of the hypogas- 
tric region; so called, because it is covered with bair in 
both sexes, at the period of puberty. — The hair itself. 

(Bot.) A downy substance growing on some plants. 

Pubes’cence, n. [Fr.] The state of a youth who has 
arrived at puberty, or the state of puberty. 

( Bot.) Down closely pressed to the surface.—Loudon. 

Pubes’cency, n. Pubescence, (R.) 

Pubes’‘cent, a. [Lat. pubescens, from pubescere, to 
reach the age of puberty.) Arriving at puberty. 

(Bot. and odd.) Covered with very fine short hairs, 

Pu bie. a. (Anat.) That which belongs to, or concerns 
the pubis, 

Pu bis, n. [tat] (Anat.) The anterior part of the 
os innominatum ; so called because it corresponds to the 
genital organs. — Dunglison. 

Public, a. [Fr.; Lat. publicus, contracted from popu- 
licus, changed to poblicus, from populus, the people.] 
Of. or belonging to the people, the community, or to the 
multitude; pertaining to a nation, state or commu- 
nity ;—opposed to private. Common to many; common 
to a nation, state, city, or to mankind at large; open to 
all; directed to the interest of a nation, state, or com- 
munity. — Open Trì genera entertainment; open for 
general use; as, a public house. 

—n. The geveral body of mankind, or of a nation, stato, 
or community; the people indefinitely. 

In public. Before the people at large. 

Pub'lican, n. [Lat publicanus, from publicus.] (Rom. 
Hist.) The farmers of the public revenue of Rome, 
They formed two distinct classes; the farmers-gencral 
of the revenues, who were regarded as belonging to one 
of the most honorable grades of citizens; and deputies, 
or under publicans of an inferior caste, whose reputa- 
tion was very questionable. Hence, in the New Testa- 
ment, the rh, or publicans, are almost always 
placed in juxtaposition with sinners, 

—The keeper of an inn or public-house; one licensed to 
retail beer, spirits, or wine. 

Publica’tion, n. Fr.; Lat. publicatio.] Act of pub- 


lishing or offering to public notice; notification to the 
people at large. either by words, writing, or printing; 
proclamation ; divulgation ; promulgation. — Act of of- 
fering a book or writing to the public by sale or by gra- 
tuitons distribution. — A work printed and published; 
any pamphlet or book offered for sale, or to public notice, 
Pub'lie-house. n. An ordinary inn or house of pub- 
lic entertainment. 
Publicist, m. [Fr. publiciste.) A writer on the laws 
and rights of nature and nations. — Burke. 
Publicity. u. Fr. publicité.) State of being publie 
or n to the knowledge of a community: notoriety. 
Publicly, adv. With exposnre to public view or no- 
tice; without concealment. — In the name of tue com 
munity. 
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Pwutb'lie-mind'ed. a. Disposed to advance the inter- 
ests of the public. (x.) 

Fub'lie-mind'edness, n. A disposition to advance 

the public interests. (R.) 

Pub'lieness, n. State of belonging to the commu- 
nity. — The state of being generally known, or public ; 
publicity. 

Publieco'la, See VALERIUS PUBLIUS. 

Pub'lie-spir‘ited, a. Having or exercising a dis- 
position to advance the interests of the community ; dis- 
posed to make private sacrifices for the public good. — 

ictated by a regard to public good. 

Puab'lic-spir’itedly, adv. With public spirit. 

Pub'lic-spir'itedness, n. A disposition to advance 
the public good, or a willingness to make sacrifices of 
private interest to promote the common weal. 

Publish. v.a. [Fr. publier; Lat. publico, from pub- 
licus.) Jo make known to mankind, or to people in 
general, what before was private or unknown; to pro- 
claim ; to announce; to divulge. — To make known by 
posting or by reading in a church; as, to publish the 
banns of marriugo. To put forth or issue to the public, 
as a book, or an engraving; to print and offer for sale. 

Pub/‘lishable, a. That may be published; fit to be 
pubiished. 

Publisher. n. One who publishes or makes known 
what was before private or unknown. — One who pub- 
lishes books; one who sends a book or writing into the 


world for common use; one who offers a book, pam- |, 


phlet, &c., for sale. 

Pub'lishment, n. Act of publishing; publicity. (R.) 

TAn official notice of an intended marriage. (Local 
. 8.) 

Pucein‘ia, n. (Bat) A genus of Fungi. Tho only 
noteworthy species is P. graminis, which produces the 
mildew of wheat. To prevent the growth of this and 
other parasitic fungi, wheat is often steeped in some 
poisonous solntion before it is sown. A solution of sul- 
phate of copper (blue vitriol) has been specially recom- 
mended for this purpose. 

Puc'coon, n. (Bol.) Seo LITHOSPERMUM. 

Puce, a. [Fr., from puce, a flea.) Of a dark-brown or 
brownish-purple color. 

Pu'celnge, n. [Fr., from pucelle, a maid.) A state of 
virginity. 

Pucelle, n. [Fr.] A maid; a virgin. 

Pucelle’, (La.) See Joan or ARC. 

Pu'ceron, n. (Zon.) See APHIS. 

Pu’chapas, n. (Bot.) See POGOSTEMON. 

Pack, n. [Scot. puck; Icel. puki, a wicked sprite; Ir. 
púca.) (Mediæval Myth.) The “merry wanderer of the 
night,” whose character and attributes are depicted in 
Shakspeare’s Midsummer Nights Dream. This cele- 
brated fairy is known by a variety of names, as Robin 
Goodfellow and Friar Rush in England, and in Ger- 
many as Knecht Ruprecht; but it is by his designation 
of Puck that he is most generally known in England, 
Germany, and the more northern nations. He was 
the chief of the domestic tribe of fairies, or brownies, 
as they are called in Scotland; and innumerable stories 
are told of his nocturnal exploits, among which drawing 
the wine and cleaning the kitchen while the family were 
asleep are the most prominent. 


Puek’awa Lake, in Wisconsin, an expansion of Fox 
River in Marquette co. 

Pack’-ball, n. (Bot.) A Puff-ball, q. v. 

Puck’er, v. a. [O. Eng. poke, a bag or pocket; Fr. 
poche.) To gather into small folds or wrinkles; to con- 
tract into ridges or furrows; to corrugate. 

—n. A fold or wrinkle; a collection of folds. 

Puck’erer, n. The person or thing that pnckers. 

Puek’ery,a. Producing puckers.—Inclined to pucker. 

Puck’-fist,n. A puff-ball ;—used as a term of contempt. 

Pud'dening. n. (Naut.) A thick wreath or circle 
of cordage fastened about a mast, between the trusses, 
to prevent the yards from falling down when the ropes 
by which they are suspended are shot away.—Mar. Dict. 

Pud‘der, n. A tumult; a bustle. (Low.) 

—v. n. To makea tumult; to cause a bustle, 

Dr. a. To perplex; to disturb; to confound. 

Pud'ding. n. [Ger. and Dan. pudling; Fr. boudin; 
W. a pudding.) A species of food of a soft or 
moderately hard consistence, variously made, but usn- 
ally a compound of flour or meal of maize, with milk 
and eggs, sometimes enriched with raisins, P. of all 
kinds constitute an important part of the food in this 
conntry; but the plum-pudding is nowhere so exten- 
sively used as in Great Britain. It is the glory of an 
English dinner-table, and regarded as an essential on all 
fextive occasions, 

—Anything resembling a pudding. 

t Naw.) Same as PUDDENING, 

Pad 'ding-headed, a. Dull; sluggish; stupid. 

Pad ding-pie. n. A pudding with meat baked in it. 

Pad ‘ding-stone,n. A name sometimes given toa 
peculiar variety of conglomerate, consisting of pebbles, 
rounded by the action of water, cemented together wit 
a large quantity of silicious paste. The pebbles within 
them bear a fancifal resemblance to the raisins in a 
plum-pudding; but the stones are generally much larger 
than raisins. 

Pud'ding-time, n. The time of dinner; the time at 
which pudding, formerly the first dish, is set upon the 
table, 

Pud dle. n. IL. Ger. peudel; Tr. boidhlia.] A mnddy 
plash; a small pool of dirty water. — A mixture of clay 
and sand worked together until they are impervious to 
water, 

r. a. To make foul or muddy; to pollnte with dirt. — 
To make thick or close with clay. so as to render imper- 


vious to water; to convert iron by puddling. 
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Puddle, v.n. To make a dirty stir. 

Paddler, n. One who puddles iron. 

Pud dle- rolls, u. pl. A pair of large, heavy rollers, 
with grooved surfuces, for flattening iron into bars. 

Simmonds. 

Pud'dling, n. (Meal) See Inox (MANUF. or). 

(Civil Enyin.) The process by which wells, ponds, 
canals, &c., are lined with clay or louui impervious to 
water. 

Pad'dly, a. Muddy; dirty; miry. 

Pud‘dock, n. A small inclosure. (Prov. Eng.) 

Puden’ey, n. [Lat. pudens, from pudcre, to be ashamed,] 
Modesty; shamefucedness. 

Puden dn, n. pl. [ Lat., from pudendus, from pudere, 
to be ashamed.] The genital organs. — Dunglison. 

Puden dal, d. Relatiug or appertaining to the pu- 
denda. — Dunglison, 

Pu die, Pu'dical, a. [Lat. pudicus, bashful, from 
pudrre, to be ashumed.] Relating to the pudenda. 

. Lr. ꝓudicitè; Lat. pudicitia.) Modesty; 
chastity. 4 

Pud'sey, a township of England, co. of York, from 
Bradford. Manuf. Woollen goods, Pop. 12,000. 

Puebla, or La Puesia, a S. H. state of Mexico, between 
Jat. 16° 20’ and 20° 15’ N., and Lon. 97° and 999 19’ W.; 
area, 12,042 sq. m. River. Nasca River. Surface, mostly 
elevated, the central portion occupying m part of the 
Anahuac table-laud. Popocatepetl, an active volcano 
and the highest mountain in Mexico, is within this 
state. Chief towns. Lu Puebla, the capital, Cholula, 
and Tehuacan. Pop. 997,788. 

Pokus, (LA.) or LA PUEBLA DE Los ANGELES, [Sp., “City 
of the Angels,” from its delightful situation.) A city of 
Mexico, cap. of the above state, abt. 76 m. E. S. E. of the 
City of Mexico. It is regularly and handsomely built, 
and contains many elegunt (chiefly religious) edifices. 
Manuf. Soup, glass, earthenware, &. This town was 
besieged and taken by the French in 1863, after along 
and glorions defence by the Mexicans under General 
Ortegu. 1%. 75,000. 

Puebla Peaks, in New Mexico, summits of the Sierra 
Madre, in Santa Aña co.: Lat. 300 25’ N., Lou. 105° 40’ W 

Pueblo, (we, in Colorado, a south-eastern central 
co.; area, abt. 1,400 sq. m. Rivers. Arkansas River, 
and Squirrel Creek. Surface, somewhat diversified ; 
soil, generally fertile, Cup. Pueblo, abt. 120 miles 8. of 
Denver. 

Pueb'lo, or PuesLo Nuxvo, a town of Mexico. See 
Tampico. 

Pueb’‘los Indians. The name of several semi-civil- 
ized tribes, residing in the W. part of New Mexico, re- 
ceiving their name from residing in pueblos, or villages. 
They differ in many characteristics from the nowadic 
tribes, devoting their attention principally to the culti- 
vation of the soil, and in raising large herds of cattle, 
horses, sheep, &c. They live iu houses built of stone, 
or sun-dried brick, some of which are several stories in 
height, and they spin and weave cotton and wool, mak- 
ing blankets and other textile fabrics for domestic use. 
Their civilization dates back to a period anterior to the 
arrival of the Spaniards, and they still retain their an- 
cient lunguage, and many of their customs and supersti- 
tions, owing to their isolated position aud manner of 
living. The earliest account we have of them is from 
Alvarado Nuñez (q. v.), who visited them on his journey 
from Florida to the Pacific between 1529 and 1538. He 
was followed by Marco de Niza in 1539, aud by Cor- 
anado and Fernando Alarcon in the following year, all 
of whom speak of the advanced stage of civilization 
among these Indians. They have at present 20 pueblos, 
or villages, of which Zuni is the principal. The total 
population is about 20,000, 

Pueblo Viejo, (veed’ho.) Sp., Old Towu.] A seaport- 
town of Mexico, abt. 6 m. S.E. of Tampico. 

Pu'er, n. [Lat.] (Law.) In its enlarged sense, this 
word signifies a child of either sex; though in its re- 
strained meaning, it is applied to n boy only.—Bouvier. 

—A dog’s dung, used as an alkaline steep for removing 
the lime from the pores, and destroying the grease in 
the skin, in order to fit it for receiving the tannin. 

Simmonds. 

Puerco, (pwer'ko.) in New Mexico, a river rising in 
Santa Ada co., and flowing S. enters the Rio Grande abt 
15 m. above Socorro. 

Pu’erile, a. [Fr. puéril; Lat. puerilis, from puer, a 

Characterized. by puerility; boyish; trifling; 
childish. 

Pue'rilely, adv. Triflingly: childishly. 

Pue'rileness, Pueril'iiy, n. Fr. puérilité; Lat. 
purilitas.) The manners or actions of a boy: that 
which is trifling: a thought or expression which is flat, 
insipid, or childish. — Boyishness ; childishness. 

Puer’peral, a. [Fr. puerpérale; Lat. puerperalis, 
from puwerpera, from puer. a child, and parere, to bear.] 
Relating to parturition and its consequences. A 

P. Fever. (Med.) A fever attended by peritoneal in- 


flammation, which comes on about the third day after | 


delivery. The usual febrile symptoms are attended 
with great tenseness and tenderness of the abdomen; 
the milk disappeurs, and the bowels ure usually affected 
by diarrhoea. It is most common in the autumn, and 
appears to be contagious. It is an alarming disease, 
and requires great promptitude and judgment in its 
treatment, It must be regarded as the result of con- 
tamination of the blood by animal poison generated in 
the system, and not as u local affection, This poison is 
probably produced by the decomposition of coagula or 
other material retained in the uterus. Bleeding, mod- 
ified according to the circumstances of the case. calomel, 
saline sudovifics, and occasionally opium, to quiet pain 
and induce rest, are among the remedial means; but it 
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often happens that great irritability of the stomach and 
bowels, or even incessant purging and vomiting, are 
predominant symptoms, and the fever assumes a ty- 
phoid character, in which case the system requires sup- 
port from cordiuls. 

Puer perous, a. Parturient; bringing forth, about 
to bring forth, or having recently brought forth youug. 

Puerto Bello, a seaport-town of the United States of 
Colombia, abt, 40 m. NN. W. of Panama. 

Puerto Cabello, a seaport-town of Venezuela, abt. 
20 m. N.W. of Valencia. 

|Puer’to del Padre, a harbor on the N.E. coast of 
Cuba; Lat, 219 17’ N., Lon. 76° 42° W. 

Puerto de San ta Mari’a, a seaport-town cf 
Spain, prov. of Cadiz, at the mouth of the River Guada- 
lete, 6 miles N.E. of Cadiz. Manuf. Linen and printed 
cottons, It is the entrepôt for the Xeres (sherry) wine. 
Pop. 18,000, 

Puerto Naran’‘jo, a harbor on the N.E. coast of 
Cuba, abt. 50 m. E. of Puerto del Padre. 

Puer'to Principe, Porto Prixcire. or Santa MARIA 
De PUERTO Principe, a city of Cuba, W. Indies, abt. 36 
m. §.8.W. of Las Nuevitas, its port; pop. 54,000, 

Puerto Real, ( to ra-al’,) a seaport-town of 
Spain, prov. of Cadiz, on the Bay of Cadiz,6 m. E. of the 
city of Cadiz. Munuf. Leather. Pop. 4,000, 

[Puerto Rico. See Porto Rico, 

Puerto Viejo, a town of Ecuador, abt. 85 m. N. N. W. 
of Guayaquil. 

Puff, n. (Ger. and Dan. puf; Du. pof.) A sudden and 
single emission of breath from the mouth; a quick, for- 
cible blast; a whiff.— Anything light and porous, or 
something swelled and light; a fungous ball filled with 
dust.— A tumid or exaggerated commendation, 

—v. n. [Ger. puffen; Du. poffen.) To drive air from the 
mouth in a single and quick blast; to swell the cheeks 
with air.— To blow, as an expression of scorn or con- 
tempt. — To breathe with vehemence, as after violent 
exertion. — To swell with air; to inflate or dilate. — To 
do or move with hurry, agitation, and a tamid, bustling 
appearance, 

—v.a. To drive with a blast of wind or air. — To swell; 
to inflate, as with pride.—To dilate with air; to blow 
up. — To drive with a blast in scorn or contempt. — To 
praise or commend extravagantly, or with exaggeration. 

—a. Puffed up; proud; vain. (n.) 

Puff-ball, n. A genus of fungi, which, when burst, 
emits dust-like seeds or spores. 

Puff’-bird, n. (Zoöl.) The BARBET, q. r. 

Puffer, n. One who puffs; one who praises with noisy 
commendation. — One who attends a sule by auction 
for the purpose of raising the price and exciting the 
eagerness of bidders. 

(Zoöl.) The Balloon-fish. See Dropon. 

Paffery, u. Act of puffing; extravagant praise. 

Puffin, n. [Fr.] (Zoöl.) The common name of the 
bird comprising the genus Mormon, of the Auk family. 
Four species or more belong to N. America. The Arctic 
Puffin, M. arctica, has a very large, singular looking bill, 
which has the appearance of a sheath slipped over beth 
mandibles; it is curved towards the point, compressed 
vertically, and transversely furrowed on the sides: the 
chin and cheeks are white, bordered with gray, the late 
ter much puffed up 
with feathers, which 
make the head look 
large and round. The 
crown of the head and 
upper part of the 
plumage are black, 
and a collar of the 
same color encircles 
the neck; the under 
parts are white, and 
the legs are orange. 
The Puffin can fly 
with great rapidity T 
when once upon the Fig. 2178. — ARCTIC PUFPIN. 
wing. In tempestuous 
weather it takes shelter in the holes of caverns and 
rocks, or in those made by the rabbit on the beach, 
where it sits dozing, in snug security, till the return of 
calm weather; for they are unable to brave the storm. 
They live chiefly upon small crustaceans, sen-weed, &c., 
as itis said; but it is evident, from the structure and 
great strength of their bill, that they are able to crush 
and pluck out other kinds of shell-fish. The female de- 
posits her single whitish-colored egg in a hole dug out 
and formed in the ground by her mate and herself. 
The P. are gregarious and migratory. 

Puf finess, n. State or quality of being pnffy or turgid. 

Puffingly, adv. Tumidly; with swell; with vehe- 
ment breathing or shortness of breath. 

Puffy, a. Swelled with air or any soft matter; tumid 
with a soft substance. —Turgid ; bombastic. 

Pug, n. (Contracted from puck.) A monkey, from his 
amusingly mischievous tricks. (Colloq.) — A little dog, 

| with a face and nose like a monkey. 

Puget, Prerre, a celebrated French sculptor, painter, 
and architect, was B. in 1622, at Marseilles; resided for 
a considerable time at Genoa, bnt was recalled to France 
by Colbert; and p. there, in 1694. Many of his finest 
productions are at Genoa, but his colossal statue of Milo, 
and his Andromeda, are at Versailles. 

Puget Sound, in Woshington Territory, an irregu- 
larly shaped inlet extending from the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, with which it is connected by Admiralty Inlet, &. 
to Thurston co. 

Pug-faced, (-fast,) a. Having a face like that of a 
monkey. 

|Pug’ging, n. [Prov. Ger. puken, pocker, peiken, to 
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steal. we) The coat of lime and hair, or chopped 
straw, laid upon the suund boarding, in order to resist 
ee transmission of sound between one story and an- 
other, 

Pugh, (vo interj. A word used in contempt or dis- 
dain, 

Pugh’town, in Pennsylvania, a post · village of Chester 
co,, abt, 68 m. K. S. E. of Harrisburg. 

Pu'gil. u. [Lat. pugillus, pugilium, a handful; dim. of 
pugnus, w fist.) What is taken between the thumb and 
first two fingers. 

Pugilism, ( pi‘jil-ism,) n. [Lat. pugil, a pugilist, from 
pugnus, the fist.) The practice of boxing or flaliting with 
the fists. In the schools and by amateurs, it is practised 
with the gloves; in the prize-ring with the naked fists. 
Man being instinctively a pugnacious animal, and the fist 
being the simplest and most natural weapon, it may be 
taken for granted that pugilism, as a mode of settling 
differences, is coeval with man himself. It formed one 
of the carliest of the athletic games of the Greeks; and we 
find the Greek poets describing their heroes and gods as 
excelling in the pugne. Boxing for men was introduced 
in the Olympic games in the 23d Olympiad, and for boys 
in the 37th Olympiad. With the exception of a girdle 
about the loins, the ancient pugilists fought nude, pre- 
cisely after the manuer of the annexed illustration, 
copied from the antique, and showing the fashion in 
which they “set- 
tled their difer- 
ences.” There 
was one feature, 
however, which 
bore no analogy 
to the pugil- 
fam of modern 
days; this con- 
sisted in the use 
of cæstus, a wea- 
pon formed of 
thongs or bands 
of raw ox-hide 
tied round the 
hands, and fre- 
quently as high 
as the elbows, of 
the boxers. Even 
in its simplest 
and most primi- 
tive forms, it wasp 
a fearful weapon 
enough; but Pig, 2179.— ANCIENT MODE OF BOXING. 
when “improve- 
ments” crept in, in the shape of knobs of lead or iron, 
and, still later, when it assumed the form of a disc 
of bronze, it came to be a murderous piece of mechan- 
iam, fraught with despair and death te the less skilful 
fighter. Both forms of the cæstus are shown in Fig. 
2180. The original of the cæstus was found at Hercu- 
laneum. As the head was exposed to great danger 
through the use of the cæstus, amphotides, or armor for 
the head, by which the temporal bones, arteries, and ears 
Were protected, were invented; altogether, they were 
pot unlike helmets. Properly speaking, the ancient 
boxing appears to have had three distinct eras. In the 
first, practised during the heroic age, the head and 
bands were both naked; in the second, the hands were 
armed with bands - 
of leather, while the 
head was left un- 
covered;inthe third 
gra, the head was 
clothed with the 
amphotide, while 
the hands battled 
with the most dead- 
ly form of the cæs- 
tus. During the first 
and second periods, 
—the amphotides 
being apparently 
never used in the 
great pablis games 
of the Greeks,—the 
boxers stood befure Fig. 2180. — THE Crus. 
each other unflinchingly — he who possessed the greater 
skill standing on the defensive, and seeking to wear out 
his adversary ; and the boxer who purchased victory with- 
out any wounds was held to be the better pugilist and 
the conqueror. Both ancient Greeks and Romans used 
the right arm chiefly in attacking, the left being re- 
served as a protection for the head and upper portions 
of the body. Owing to the employments of the bronze 
cesstus during the third æra of ancient boxing, blows 
were dealt with such furce as to dash out teeth, break 
bones, and often to cause death. It was the weapon 
rather than the skill of the combatants that did this; 
anyhow, the disfigurements the ancient boxers under- 
went were such that frequently they were damaged be- 


yond recognition by their friends, a fact which excited |. 


@cme rather grim raillery at the expense of the boxers 
on the part of the poets Lucian and Lucilins. But it 
is more than donbtful whether any anvient athlete 
could, with all his pngilistic paraphernalia, deliver so 
telling a blow as can a modern professor of the art 
with his naked hand, —clean, quick, effective, from the 
shoulder. Like all the other athletic games of the 
Greeks, boxing was regulated by certain rules; the 
en of these was that the pugilist was bound to 

ght until wounds, fatigue, or despair compelled him to 
desist. Although the natives of the British Islands are 


seid to bo inhorently proue to batter each other's per- 
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son with the fist, as a mode of settling their private 
quarrels, still it was not until a century that pugil- 
ism came to be in a manner appropria by the Eng- 
lish, During the reigns of Elizabeth and James, and 
perhaps during the Restoration, we hear nothing of 

oxing, either as a national sport or as a national mode 
of defence, Clubs.“ the rallying-word of the “ flat- 
caps,” or apprentices, were the weapons of the English 
artisan, mechanic, or peasant; the sword, of those 
whose rank entitled them to wear that distinctive fea- 
ture of dress. Pugilism was, however, finully estab- 
lished in that country during the reign of the first mon- 
archs of the house of Brunswick. Henceforth we find it 
the usual mode of deciding all disputes with the middle 
and lower classes, while noblemen and gentlemen prac- 
tised it as the best system of gymnastics, as the best 
means of attack and defence, and as the best mode of 
making the body pliant, flexible, and firm. Iu America, 
asin England, the art has been brought down to the 
present day, through a succession of pugilistic cham- 
pious, although now it is uo longer universally admired 
and patronized as it was in the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Society now sets its face against the active and 
practical part of boxing, and occasionally magistrates 
imprison the pugilists and their“ seconds“ for a breach 
of the public peace. Boxing is brutal and debasing in 
the eyes of a majority of the modern community. Never- 
theless, those who are the defenders of pugilism, aud 
they are still numerous, allege that the prize-ring is 
guided by certain rules, to transgress which is re- 
garded as infumous —as to strike below the waist, to 
strike a man when he is down, to bite, kick, or inflict 
any injury except with the shut band; that it en- 
courages individual, and consequently national, cour- 
uge; that it conduces to a general sense and senti- 
ment of fair play and honor; that it discourages and 
renders odious the use of the knife, stiletto, or of 
deadly weapons, setting aside those unmunly, barbar- 
ous, and savage practices which passion and motives of 
revenge might otherwise suggest; and lastly, that as it 
is not in the nature of man to submit tamely to injury, 
and as quarrels must arise between man and man which 
cannot be decided by law, the best way is to fight it out 
fairly, and then shake hands and become better friends 
than ever. Such are the views and arguments of those 
who advocate the use of the human hand as a weapon 
of defence or atteck. In one thing we may all safely 
agree with the pugilist, — we may all learn from him 
with advantage the use of our hands, clothed after the 
manner termed “ gloved.” Boxing, as practised under 
a scientific teacher, and with the gloves on, ranks sec- 
ond to no other as a gymnastic exercise. It invigor- 
ates the frame by expanding the chest, and gives confi- 
dence and a quick eye to those whonre of natural courage. 

Pu'gilist. n. A boxer; one who fights with the fist. 

1 is' tle, a. Pertaining to boxing, or fighting with 
the fist. ` 

Pugin, AuGusrus WELBY Nortamore, an English archi- 
tect, B. 1811, whose works on the Gothigarchitecture of 
the Middle Ages have had a powerful influence in pro- 
moeting the last revival in the taste for Gothic form. 

Puglia. (Anc. Geog.) See APULIA. 

Pug’mill, n. A mill used by brickmakers for the pur- 
pose of thoroughly blending the materials. It is an up- 
right cylinder, in the axis of which a shaft revolves 
having several knives projecting from it, arranged 
spirally round the arbor, so as effectually to knend and 
mix the mass of clay, which is finally forced through a 
hole in the Lottom of the cylinder. 

Pugnacioas, (-na’shus,) a. [Lat. pugnaz, pugnacis, 
from pugnare, to fight.) Disposed to fight; inclined to 
fighting; quarrelsome. 

Pugna’ciously, adv. In a pugnacious manner. 

Pugnac'ity, n. [Lat. pugnacitas ; Fr. pugnacilé.) In- 
clination to fighting: quarrelsomeness. 

Pug nose, n. A short and thick nose; a snub-nose. 

Puh, interj. Same as PUGH, q. v. 

Puisne, Puisny, (D.) a. 
post, and Fr. né, born.) (Law.) 
siderable; puny. 

Puisne, n. One of an inferior rank.—An inferior judge. 

Pu'issance, n. [Fr., from pouvoir ; Lat. possum, posse, 
to be able.) Power; strength; might; force. 

Pu’'issant, a. [Fr.] Powerful; strong; mighty ; forcible. 

Pu’issantly, adv. Ina puissant manner; powerfully ; 
with great strength. 

Fu issantacss, n. The state or quality of being pu- 
sant. 

Puke, v.n. [Allied to Scot. box, bock.) To vomit; to 
eject from the stomach. 

—v. a. To vomit; to throw up. 

—n. A vomit; a medicine which excites vomiting. 

—a. [Lat. picinus, from pix, picis, pitch.) Of a color be- 
tween black and russet, now called puce. 

Pak’er, n. One who vomits or pukes. — Medicine caus- 
ing a vomit. 

Pulas’ki, Casimm, [Pol. Kazimierz Pulawski,] Count, 

a Polish patriot, and brigudier-general, who partici- 

pated in the war of the American Revolution, n. in 1747. 

His father, a Polish nobleman, was the organizer of the 

celebrated Confederation of Bar, in hostility to Russia, 

and for the liberation of his country, in which Casimir 
eagerly joined, carrying on a desultory warfare with 
varied success, uutil the coalition of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia completed the conquest of Poland. His 
father and brothers being killed, Casimir escaped with 
difficulty into Turkey, whence he proceeded by way of 

France to join the Americans, then fighting for inde- 
ndence, bearing recommendations from Franklin to 

Washington, whom he joined in 1777. Entering as a 
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volunteer, he so distinguished himself at the battle of 
Brandywine as to be promoted by Congress to savy. 
command, with the rank of brigudier-general, which 
command, however, he resigued 6 months after, In 1778 
Ile afterwards organized an independent corps of cav- 
alry and light infantry, with which he rendered effectual 
service under General Lincoln, in South Carolina, in 
1779, and in the siege of Savannah, Ga., where, in an as- 
sault upon the latter pluce, he was mortally wounded. 
D. in 1779. 

Pulas'ki, in Arkansas, a central co.; area, abt. 1,200 
sq.m. Rivers. Arkansas River, Big Mammelle Creek, 
Fourche Bayou, and Meto Bayou. Surface, pleasantly 
diversified ; sotl, fertile. Min. Silver, lead, granite, and 
slate. Cap. Little Rock (also the seat of State govern- 
ment). up. (1880) 32,663. 

Pulaski, in Georgia, a S. central co.; area, abt. 540 8q. 
miles. Rivers. Ocmulgee River, and Cedar, Cypress, 
and Reedy creeks, Surface, level or undulating; soil, 
not ery fertile. Cup. Hawkinsyille. Pop. in 1880, 

058. 

Pulaski, in Minois, a S. co., adjoining Ohio: area, abt. 
180 sq. m. Rivers. Ohio and Cash rivers. Surface, geu- 
erally level; soil, in some parts very fertile. cup. Cal- 
edonin. Pop. (1880) 9.507. 

zA rane? of Hancock co., abt. 85 m. N. W. of Spring- 

eid, 

Pulaski, in Indiana, a N. W. co.; area, abt. 430 sq. m. 
River. Tippecanoe River. Surface, generally level; 
soil, fertile. Cup. Winamac. Pop. (1880) 9,851. 

Pulaski, in Jowa, a post-village of Davis co., abt. 8 m. 
S. E. of Bloomfield, 

Pulaski, in Kentucky, a S.E co.; area, abt. 650 sq. m. 
Rivers. Cumberland and Rock Castle rivers. Surfuce, 
hilly or mountainous; 30%, fertile. Min. Iron, lead, 
and coal, all of superior qualities, and in great abund- 
auce. Cup. Somerset. Pop. (1880) 21,318, 

Pulaski, in IJnchigan, a post-township of Jackson 
county. 

Pulaski, in Missouri, a S. central co.; area, abt. 500 
sq.m. Rivers, Gasconade River, Robidoux Fork, Big 
Piney Fork, and Little Piney Creek. Surface, hilly; 
soil, generally fertile. Cap. Waynesville. Pop. (188007, 250. 

Pulaski, in New Ferk, a post-villuge of Oswego co., 
abt. 150 m. W. N. W. of Albany. 

Pulaski, in Ohio, a post-township of Williams co, 

Pulaski, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and township 
of Lawrence county, abt. 10 miles northwest of News 
castle, 

Pulaski, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Giles co., 
abt. 75 m. S. of Nashville. 

Pulaski, in Virginia, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 250 eq. m. 
Rivers. Kanawha, or New, and Little rivers, Swwfree, 
much diversified, being bounded N. W. and S. E. by ridges 
of the Alleghanies aud Blue Ridge respectively; soil, 

nerally fertile. Min. Iron in abundance. (up. New- 

ro. p. (1880) 8.750. 

Pulaski, in Wisconsin, a village and township of Iowa 
co., nbt. 28 m. N. N. W. of Mineral Point; pop. abt. 1,700. 
Pulaski Creek, in Georgia, enters the Oemulgee 

River from Pulaski co. 

Pulcheria, (St.,) E11, ( pul-kee’ri-a,) empress of Con- 
stauntinople, was daughter of Arcadius and Eudoxia. She 
was born at Constantinople, 399, and governed the em- 
pire under the name of her brother, Theodosius, from 
the age of fifteen to the year 447, when she was dis- 
as After the death of Theodosius, in 450, she wag 
proclaimed empress, and ruled with Marcianus, whom 
she married, till her death, in 453. She was a woman of 
exemplary conduct, and has the credit of assembling the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451. 

Palchritude, n. [Lat. pueda, from pulcher, 
beautifal.] Beauty; grace; handsomeness; quality op- 
-posite to deformity. — Moral beauty or- worth. 

Pule, v.n. [Fr. piauler; Lat. pipila, to chirp, from 
pipi», pipo, to pip.] To cry like a chicken; to chirp. — 
To cry as a complaining child; to whimper. 

Pul'er, n. One who pules; one who complains. 

Pu’'lex, n. [Lat.] (Zdl.) See APHANIPTERA, and FLEA. 

Pu'licene, a. [From Lat. pulex, pulicts, a fleu.] Re- 
lating to, or abounding with fleas. 

Puling, n. A cry, as of a chicken; a whining. 

Pul ingly, adv. With whining or complaint. 

Pulk ha, n. A Laplander's travelling-sledge, made 
somewhat in the form of a bout. As it is very liable to 
upset, the traveller is strapped to it. 

Pall, v.a. (A. S. pullian, apullian, to pull.) To draw 
violently toward one; — opposed to push, which is to 
drive from one. 

Io tear; to rend. To pluck ; to gather. 

Pulled and hauled, drawn here and there.— To pull 
down, to subvert; to demolish; to degrade; to bring 
down; as, fo pull down the proud.— To pull up, to ex- 
tirpate; to eradicate: as, “pulling up the old founda- 
tions of knowledge.” (Locke.) — To pull off. to remove; 
to separate by pulling; as, to pull off a coat. — To pull 
out, to draw out. 

—v.n. To given pull; to draw; to tug. 

To pull apart, to separate by pulling. — To pull up. 
To stop; to halt. 

—n. Act of pulling or drawing with force; an effort to 
move by drawing toward one,— A contest; a struggle. 

Pull/back, n. One who, or that which, keeps back; a 
drawback. 

Pull'er. u. One who pulls. 

Pul'let. n. [Fr. poulet, diminutive of voule, a hen, from 
Lat. pullus.) A young hen, or female of the domestie 
fowl. 

Pulley, n.: pl. Putters. [Fr. poulin; Lat. polus ; Gr. 
polos, a pivot, a hinge, from polo, to turn, to go about.] 
(Aech.) One of the six mechanic powers. The pulley 
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Ís a small wheel eg ee Oe aropeorchain| Pal’monary, n. (Bot) The English name of the 


passing over it. The circumference is 
generally grooved to receive the rope, 
which is attached on the one end to 
the moving power, and on the other to 
the resisting force. Pulleys are of two 
kinds — |, and movable. The fixed 
pulley (Fig. 2181), gives no mechani- 
cal advantage, but is of great utility 
in altering the direction in which it 
may be a ap ee on the 
contrary (Fig. Je ts the power, 
which may be increased in any ratio 
by adding to the number of pulle; 
So, in the system of pulleys (Fig. 21 


descenda, passes 
which ths weight, W, is fastened), 
and is fastened to the block of the z 
next pulley, with the exception of 


the last cord, which passes round a A) 


fixed pulley above, and in attached 
to the counterpoise, P. The tension 
of a string being the same in all its 
parta, the tension of every part of 
the string marked 1 is that which 
is produced by the weight of P, con- B 
sequently, as the last movable pul- 
ley is supported on both sides hy a 
string having a tension P, the ten- 
sion applied in its support is 2P. 
The tension of the string marked 2 
is therefore 2P, and the second move- 
able pulley is supported by a force 
equal to 4P. It may similarly be 


shown that the force applied by the strings marked 4 
in support of the last pulley (which is attuched to W), 


is SP. Hence we see, that accord- 
ing to this arrangement, 1 1b. can 
support 4 Ibs., if two movable pul- 
leys are used; 8 Ibs., if there are 3 
movable pulleys; 16 lbs., if there 
are 4 movable pulleys; and if there 
are n movable pulleys, 1 Ib. can snp- 
port 2 Iba, It must be noticed, how- 
ever, that in practice, the weight of 
the chords, and of the pulleys, and 
the [riction of the chord on the pul- 
leys, must be allowed for; and the 
fact, that in this system all of those 
resist the action of the power P, and 
that to a large extent, has rendered 
it of little nse in practice, The sys- 
tem of pulleys, of which two prev- 
alent forms are represented in Fics. 
2184. 2185, is much inferior in pro- 
ducing a mechanical advantage, but 
it is found to be much more conve- 


nient in practice, and is modified according to the pnr- 
pose for which it is to be used. In this system, one 


string passes round all the pulleys, 
and as the tension in every part of 
it is that prodnced by the weight of 
P, the whole force applied to elevate 
the lower block, with its attached 
weight, W, is the weight P multi- 
plied by the number of strings nt- 
tached to the lower block; in Fig. 
2184 W = 4P, and in Fig. 2185 

= 6P, the pulleys in the upper block 
being only of use in changing the 
direction of the pulling force. This 
system is the one in common use in 
architecture, in dockyards, and *on 
board of ship, and various modifica- 
tions of it —such as White's pulley, 
Smeaton's pniley, Ac, have been 
introduced ; but the simpler forms 
shown above bave been found to an- 
swer best. 

Pulley. r.a. Toraise with a pulley, 
Pal'licat, Pul'licate, n. A kind 
of silk handkerchief. — Simmonds. 

Pul'lulate, v. n. [Lat. lulare, 
from ulus, n young animal; Fr. 
pulluler.) To germinate; to bud. (R.) 


Pullula‘tion, n. [Fr.] The first shooting of x bud. 
Lat. pulmo, the lung, and 


Pal mogrades, mi [ 
grads, to walk.) (Zodl.) A tribe of 
Acalepha, including those gelatinous 
species which swim by the contract- 
ing of the vascular margin of the 
dixc-shaped body, when respiration 
also probably takes place. 

Pulmona’ria, n. (Bot.) A genns 
of plants, order Boraginacra, They 
are perennial herbs, remarkable for 
the «potted leaves of some of the spe- 
cles, from which cause, and some re- 

uted bot wholly imaginary value 
D lung diseases, it was called Lung- 
wort. It is also called Jerusalem 
Cowslip. The Pulmonaria are gen- 
erally natives of Europe; but some 
ies, as Pulmonaria augustifolia 
«Fig. 391), are cultivated in our 
gardens, 

Pal'monary, a. Fr. pulmonaire ; 
Lat. „ pulmo, 
monis, a lung.) Pertaining to the 
lungs; affecting the longs. 
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Fig. 2181. 


h one end of each | Pulp, n. 
cord is fastened to a fixed support above; each cord| fruit; the pith of wood.] 
ronnd a pulley (to the lowest of 


Fig. 2182. 


Fig. 2183. 
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Fig. 2184. 


genus PULMONARIA, g. r. 

Put'monantes, Pulmonibran'chiata, Pul- 
monifera, n. (Zool) A group of gasteropodous 
Molluses, including those which breathe air, to which 
the blood is exposed while circulating through a vascu- 
lar network lining the interval surface of the bronchial 
cavity. 

Puimon'te, a. [Fr. pulmonique.) Pertaining to the 
lungs; affecting the lungs. 

—n. A medicine for diseases of the lungs. — One affected 
by w disease of the lungs. 

Pulmoniferous, a. (Zodl.) Having or producing 


lungs, 
[Fr. pulpe; Lat. pulpa, solid flesh, pulp of 
Any soft mass. — The soft 
substance within a bone; the marrow. 
( Kot.) The juicy tissue found in the interior of plants. 
The term is — ba in an especial sense to euch tissue 


in fruits. 
Pulp, Poulpe, u. (Z.) The common name of the 
ns Oci including cephalopodous Molluscs, hav- | 


ng eight feet or arms, nearly equal, united at the base 
by a membrane, and very long in proportion to the 
body, There is no shell, but it iq represented by two 
small greins of horny snbatance imbedded in the back, 
one on each side, The arms are used for swimming in 
water, creeping on land, and seizing prey. P. swim b 
contractions of the muscular web of the body, whic 
extends upon the arms. They creep on sbore in a spi- 
der-like manner, with sprawling arms, Like other 
cephalopods, when alarmed or annoyed, they discharge 
an inky fluid. One species, O. vulgaris (Fig. 1820), com- 
mon in the Mediterranean, is the Polypus of the an- 
cients. Its arms are six times as long as ite body, and 


each furnished with 120 pairs of suckers. In warmer 


sens, Very large species occur; and although the stories 
related of their laying hold of and swamping boats, 
seizing and killing swimmers, &c., inay probably be fab- 
ulous, yet it is certain that some of them have arms 
at lonst two feet long, and there is probable reason to 
suppose that much larger species exist, which mnst be 
powerful and dangerous creatures. AJ, with ita eyes 
fixed on its adversary, nnd its beak threatening to ap- 
proach, must bave a sufficiently formidable aspect, 
Pulp‘iness, m. The state of being pulpy. 
Pal pit, n. It. aud Sp pu/pito; Lat, pulpitum, a plat- 
form of (Arch The raised part in a public 
building from 
which an ora- 
tion is deliver- 
ed; — especial- 
ly in church- 
es, an elevated 
stage or desk 
from which 
sermons are 
delivered (Fig. 
2186). In an- 
cient theatres, 
it ww the 
higher part of 
the stage, on 
which the mu- 
sicians stood, 
ad. Kelating toa 
pulpit; as, ptl- 
pit eloquence, 
Pal pie eer, 
n. À preacher; 
—in contempt. 
Pul'pit-el'o- 
uence, 
ul’pit- 
or’atory,n. 
The eloquence 
or oratery of 
preachers, 
Pulpit ical, 
a, Suited to the 
pulpit. (u.) 
Pal’pitish, 
a Li 


Consisting of 
pulp, or ro 

sembling it; 

soft, like pap. 
Pulp’ous- 
mess. u. The 
quality of be- 
ing pulpons. 
Pulp’y,«. Like pulp; soft; fleshy; sneculent. 
Pulqué, ( pool’ku,) n. [Sp.] See Agave. 
Pal'sate, „n. [Lat puleo, pulsatus, from pello, 
to push 19 | To beat or throb, 


Pig, 2186, 
PULPIT IN THE CHURCH OF FOTHERINGAY, 
England, (16th century.) 


Pulsatile, a. 
may be struck or beaten; played by beating, as a drum. 
Pulsa‘tion, n. (Lat. Hafi, from pulso.) A throb 
or beat. — The beating or throbbing of the heart, or of 
an artery in the process of carrying on the cirenlation 
of the blood. — A stroke by which some medium is af- 
fected, as in sound, &c. 

Pul'sative, a. [Fr. pulsatif|] Beating; throbbing, 
Pulsatory. a Beating; throbbing, ns the heart. 
Fr. pouls; Sp. poulsn; Lat. pulsus, n bent- 
ing. from pello, puleum, to strike.) (/%ysiol.) The 
beating of the arteries, produced by the affinx of the 
blood propelled hy the heart in its contractions, 


It.: L. Lat. pulsatitis.] That is or Pumice, (pum'is,) n. [Lat. 
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wrist; and the rapidity, regularity, and forco of the 
cireniation thus ascertained furnish au important eri- 
terion of the phenomena and progress of disease. The 
range of the pulse, as to frequency, in w healthy adult, is 
usually between 60 nnd 50; but there are persons whose 
Pulses rarely beat 60 times in a minute, and others, not 
out of health, in whom the frequency exceeds FO. The 
pulse, in short, is extremely capricious; and before any 
correct inference can be drawn from it, the peculiarities 
of each individual require to be carefully considered, 
Slight mental afflictions, indigestion, irritability, and 
many other causes producing modifications of the pulse, 
do not admit of any general description. The terms 
hard, full, soft, and wiry pulse are used to indicate 
other obvious modifications independent of the number 
of pulsations. The average rate of the pulse of a healthy 
infant is, for the first year, from abont 120 to 108; for 
the second year, from 108 to 90; for the third, from 
100 to 80, From the seventh to the twelfth year the 
pulsations are about 70. When the pulse exceeds 140 
beats in a minute, it is not easy to count it precisely; 
and to this it attains in some febrile diseases, 

—The stroke by which a medium is affected, as in the 
motion of light, sound, &e.; oscillation; vibration. 

To feel me's pulse, To try to know one's mind artfully. 
To beat, as the pulse. 

—n. (tat. pws, pultis; Gr. poltos, a thick pap of pottage.) 
Leguminous plants, or their seeds, as benns, peas, 
which are contained in a case or pod. — Milton. 

Pulse’-glass, n. A tube of about a quarter of an inch 
diameter, and ftve or six inches long, with w bulb at 
each end, and about half filled with spirit of wine, care 
having been taken to expel the whole of the air before 
sealing the tube. When held in an inclined position, 
one of the bulbs being grasped in the hand, the ebulli- 
tion of the included liquid causes the latter to rise and 
fall in the tube, or to pulsate. 

Pulse less. a. Having no pulsation. 

Pulse'lessness, n. The state or quality of being 
puleelosa, 

Pulsific, a. [Lat. pulsus, pulse, and facere, to make.) 
Causing pulsation, or exciting the pulse. 

—n, (Med.) That which causes or excites —— 

Un, 

Pulsimeter. n. [Lat. pulsus, pulse, and metrum, 

measure.) (Med.) An instrument for measuring the 

quickness or force of the pulse. 

Pulsion, (pul'shun,) n. [Lat. pulsio, from — 

pulsum, to beat, strike.) The act of driving or of forcing 

forward; —in opposition to suction or traction, (R. 

Pultaceous, -h, a. (From Ur. u. porridge.) 
Macerated; softened; pappy. 

Pult‘ney, in New York,a post-township of Steuben 
co. 


Pultney, in Ohio, a township of Belmont co.; pop. 
abt. 6,000, 

Pultney'ville, in New York, n post- village of Wayne 

abt. 28 m. E.N.E. of Rochester. 

usk, or Pultowsk, ( pool-toosk’,) a town of 
Russian Poland, on an island formed by the Narew, 60 
m. E. N. k. of Plock; pop. abt. 6,000. 

Pu'la, ». A kind of brown thistledown, imported 
from the Sandwich Islands, to mix with silk in the 
mannfacture of hats.— Simmonds. 

vernble. a. Capable of being reduced to dust. 

n'ceous, a. (Bot) Pulverulent. 

verine, n. Fr. pulrérin, from Lat. pulris, pul- 

t] The ashes of barilla. 
a. Capable of being pulverized. 
veriza‘tion, „ Fr.] Act of pulverizing, or of 
reducing to dust or powder, 

Pul'verize, v.a. [Fr. pulrériser, from Lat. pulris, 

pulveris, dust.) To reduce to dust or flue powder, as by 

beating, grinding, Ac. 

o become powder ; to fall to dust. 

Pul'verous, a. [Lat. pulverus.) Consisting of dust 
or powder; like powder, 

Pul'verulence, n. Dustiness ; abundance of dust. 

5 a. Dusty; consisting of dust or fine 
powder. 

Pulvil'Ho, Pnlvillo. n. [Lat. pulvillus.) A small 
bag or cushion staffed with perfumes. 

Pul'villi, . pl. (lat.] (Zool) The cushions of short 

hairs very closely set, or a membrane cupable of being in- 

flated, or very soft and concave plates, which cover the 

erside, or their apex, of the four first joints of the 
manns or tarsus, and sometimes even of the ends of the 
movable spines situated at the apex of the tibia, which 
act ao na to produce a vacunm, and enable the insect to 
suspend itself, or walk against vity. 

Pull vinate, Pal'vinated, a. (Lat. pririnatus, 
from pulrinus, vine.) (Arch.) A frieze whose face is 
convex instead of plain is said to be pulrisated, from ita 
supposed resemblance to the side of a cushion, which 
awella ont when pressed upon. 


pulsur, En m. n. (Zo) Seo PANTHER. 


Pum'icate, v.a. Tosmooth or polish with pumice. (u.) 
pumez, pumicis ; It. y e: 
Sp. pomez.| Min.) A porous substance found in voleanie 
districts, It is a light spongy lava, of a whitish-gray 
color, and consists of silica and alumina, with certain 
per-centages of potash and soda, It ix so light that it 
will float upon water. It is used by painters to smooth 
the surface of their work; it is also employed, in a 
powdered state, as a polishing material in different 
branches of trade. 
Pamilceous, -, u,) a. [Lat. pumicrus, from 
pumer.| Pertaining to pumice; consisting of pumice 
or resembling it. 


The Pam‘ice-stone, n. Same as PUMICE, q. v. 


pulse is usually felt by pressing the radial artery at the Pum/mace, u. Sume as Pomc, q. v. ` 
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Pum’mel, n. and v. a. Same as POMMEL, q. v. 
Pump, u. [Fr.pompe; It. pompa; Ger. pumpe; Du. 
pomp.) (Hydraut.) In the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, a machine either for raising water or for forcing 
it through pipes. Occasionally pumps are used for 
dealing similarly with other aqueous fluids, their con- 
struction being slightly modified. Three kinds of pumps 
are used for raising water, the simplest of which is the 
suction- or honsehold-pump. The suction-pump consists 
of a hollow cylinder of wood or metal, which contains a 
piston stuffed so as to move up and down in the cylinder 
easily,and yet be air-tight. A rod is attached to this 
piston, which reaches to the top of the cylinder at least, 
when the piston is at the bottom. There is a valve open- 
ing upwards in the piston, and another valve, also open- 
ing upwards, ut the bottom of the cylinder; this valve 
covers the opening of a tube fixed in the bottom of the 
cylinder,and reaching to the well or reservoir from which 
the water has to be raised. Supposing the piston to be at 
the bottom, there can be very little air between it and the 
valves of the cylinder; for as the piston was pushed 
down, the valve in it would allow the air to escape. On 
raising the piston again, the pressure of the air causes 
the valve to remain closed; hence a vacuum is formed 
within the cylinder when the piston is raised to the top. 
By this means the pressure on the valve in the cylinder 
is very much less than that of the atmosphere on the 
surface of the water in the reservoir; therefore the 
water will be pressed up the pump to a height not ex- 
ceeding 32 or 33 feet. On lowering the piston again, the 
valve in the cylinder is closed, so that the water is pre- 
vented from retnrning; and the same operation being 
repeated, the water may be raised in any quantity to 
any height not exceeding 32 or 33 feet, the height of a 
column of water equal to the pressure of the atmos- 
phere. The lifting-pump, like the suction-pump, has a 
piston and two valves, both opening upwards; but the 
valve in the cylinder is placed in the body of it, and at 
the height where the water is intended to be delivered, 
instead of at the bottom of the cylinder. The bottom 
of the pump is placed a considerable way into the well, 
and, supposing the piston to be at the bottom, as the 
valve opens upwards, there is no obstruction to the 
water rising in the cylinder to the height which it is in 
the well, since water always rises to its level. On rais- 
ing the piston, the valve in it closes, and the water in 
the cylinder then opens, and the water passes through, 
and cannot return, as the valve opens outward. By 
another stroke of the piston the process is repeated, 
and the water is raised from the well. In the case of 
the lifting-pump, the height is not limited to 32 or 33 
feet. The forcing-pump is unlike the two pumps just 
described. The piston has no valve, but there is a valve 
opening upwards at the bottom of the cylinder. Imme- 
diately above this valve, in the side of the cylinder, 
there is another valve opening outwards into a tube 
which is bent upwards to the height at which the water 
is to be delivered. On raising the piston, the valve in 
the bottom of the pump opens, and the water is pressed 
up into the cylinder, on the principle of the suction- 
pump. On pressing down the piston, the lower valve 
closes and the upper one opens, and the water is forced 
up the tube, When the piston is raised again, the up- 
per valve shuts, retaining the water, and the lower valve 
opens. The same process is repeated, and the water is 
thrown out at every descent of the piston. In Fig 2187, 
we have these two pumps = 
combined. The air is pump- E 
ed ont through the valves S k 
and O, and the water is 
forced up into the cylinder 
through the pipe below, and 
the valve S, just as it was in 
thelifting-pump;and the wa- 
ter is then forced through the 
valve O and the pipe D, as 
in the force-pump, just de- 
scribed. In both these forms 
of force-pump, the water is 
driven out of the pipe Donly 
when the piston is goiug 
down; but the discharge of 
‘water may be made contin- 
uous by the adjustment of 
an air-vessel or air-chamber 
fixed to the top of the educ- 
tion pipe, ns may be seen in 
Fig. 2188. In this and other 
8 eee an air- 
vesse nently fixed 9 
to the top of the eduction Fig. 2187. 
pipe, in order thut the discharge of water may be con- 
tinuous. This air-vessel consists of a box, in the bot- 
tom of which there is a valve opening upwards. This 
valve covers the top of the eduction pipe. A tube is 
fastened to the top of the box, which reaches nearly to 
the bottom; it rises ont of the box, and is furnished 
with a stop-cock. When the water has been forced into 
the vessel by the action of the pump till it reaches the 
` end of the tube, all communication is cut off from the 
external atmosphere, and every additional quantity of 
water forced into the vessel tends more and more to 
compress the air within it, which, pressing on the sur- 
face of the water, forces it upwards throngh the tube in 
a continuous stream. Large air-vessels are now em- 
ployed in blowing-engines. The principle of the suction- 
and forcing-pump is applied in the case of the hydraulic 
ress, and also of the fire-engine. The fire-engine differs 
m the models described, in the fact that the barrels 
dip into the water which is to be raised. Fig. 2188 rep- 
Fesents a section of this machine. There are two solid 
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pets, P and P’, the rodsof which are worked by a 
ever not shown in the figure. When the piston P’ is 
raised the valved’ opens, and water enters the barrel. 
When it is forced down, the valve d’ closes, and water 
is forced through the valve c“ into the larger air-cham- 
ber A. One end of the tube a b is near the bottom of 
the air-chamber, while the other fits into the roof, and 


Fig. 2188. — FIRE-ENGINE. 

on the ontside of the roof there is a tube, b b’, to which 
the hose is attached. By means of the pressure which 
the compressed air in the chamber exerts on the water, 
a strong jet is forced through the delivery-tube, and 
can be sent in any direction. Both pistons are so fas- 
tened to the lever that when one is forced down the 
other rises, consequently water is being furced into the 
air-chamber without cessation. — The chain-pumps used 
in the navy consist of a continuons chain, to which are 
attached a series of pistons or buckets, for raising the 
water in a continual stream. Chain-pumps are used 
when a large quantity of water is to be raised, and must 
be worked rapidly. Pumps of various other descrip- 
tions are now in use, both in the navy and the mer- 
chant service. Besides the pumps mentioned, there are 
several other descriptions of machines used for raising 
water; such as Archimedean screws, scoops, bucket- 
wheels, Persian-whrels, flush-wheels, rotary pumps, &c. 
Kotary or centrifugal pumps are those in which a rec- 
tilineal vertical motion is given to the water to be 
raised, by means of a wheel rotating with great velocity 
in a close drum, and receiving its supply through the 
apertures in the side of the drum close to the axis.—See 
ARCHIMEDES’ Screw, AIR Pump, &c. 


—A shoe with a thin sole and low heel ; a dancing-slipper. 
v. a. To raise with a pump, as water. — To draw out by 


artful interrogatories. — To examine by artful questions, 
for the purpose of drawing out secrets. 
—v.n. To work a pump; to raise water with a pump. 
Pump’-brake, u. The handle of a pump. 
Pump’-dale,n. (Naut.) A tube, or trough, for car- 
rying off water. 
Pump’er, n. The person or the instrument that pumps. 
Pampet’-ball, n. (Printing.) A printer's ball for 
distributing ink on types; a pompet. 


|Pump’-hood, n. (Naut.) A short, semi-cylindrical 


frame of wood, for covering the upper wheel of a chain- 
pump. — Mar. Dict. 

Pump' kin. Pump'ion, n. (Bot.) See CUCURBITA. 

Pa’na, or Pu'so,an island of Ecuador, in the Pacific 
Ocean, abt 40 m. S.W. of Guayaquil; area, abt. 300 
sq.m. The village of Puna, on the north shore, has a 
good harbor. 

Pump’-spear, n. The bar to which the upper box of 
a pump is fastened, and which is attached to the bandio: 

re. 

Pump’-stock, n. The body of a pump. 

Pun, n. A play on words that agree or resemble in 
sound, but differ in meaning; an expression in which 
two different applications of a word present an odd or 
ludicrous idea; a kind of quibble or equivocation, that 
will be best understood by the two following examples: 
A Massachusetts lady complaining to a friend that her 
husband (whose business had taken him to the far West,) 
constantly sent her letters filled with expressions of en- 
dearment, but no money, was told, by way of comfort, 
that he was giving her a proof of his unremitting affec- 
tion. — Two persons looking at a beggar-boy with an 
extraordinary large head — “ What a tower!” cried the 
first. “Say, rather,” replied the second, “ what a fort o 
lice (fortalice).” 

—v.n. To play on words; to quibble; to use the same 
word at once in different senses, ` 

Dr. d. To persuade by a pun. 

Punch, n. [Fr.: It. punzone; Sp. punem ; Fr. poingon.] 
A pointed instrument of iron and steel used for piercing 
or perforating holes in plates of metal or other sub- 
stances, and so contrived as to stamp out a piece. — A 
horse that is well set and well knit, having a short back 
and thin shoulders, with a broad neck, and well lined 
with flesh; as, a Suffolk punch. — A short, fat fellow; — 
used in contempt or ridicule.—A blow or thrust. (Culloq.) 

—{Fr.; Ger. punsch; Sans. panchan, or ponchon, five.) 
A beverage introduced from India through Europe, 
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spices, and sweetened with sugar; sometimes other im 
gredients are added, according to taste, especially wine, 
ale, and tea. The mixture is usually compounded in a 
large china bowl made for the purpose, and is served out 
in glasses by means of a ladle. It is much more rarel, 
seen now than formerly, which is not to be regrette 
for a more unwholesome or intoxicating beverage could 
hardly be compounded. 

—{Contracted from Punchinello; It. pulcinella ; Fr. pol- 
tchinelle.) One of the principal characters in a well 
known puppet-show ; one very popular in Europe, and 
still exhibited about the streets in England. Accord 
ing to Galiani, the name is a corruption of Puccio d' 
Aniello, a viutager, characterized by a very large nose 
and grotesque appearance, and remarkable for his wit 
and drollery. He subsequently went on the stage, and 
became extremely popular, aud was personnted all over 
the country. On being transported into Britain, the 
name became Punchinello, and for shortness Punch. 
The English puppet-show of “ Punch and Judy” em- 
bodies a domestic tragedy, treated in a broadly farcical 
Manner. Punch himself is represented as a short, obese 
personage, with an enormons hump on his back, a wide 
mouth, long chin, and hooked nose; and his wife Judy 
is in most respects his counterpart, while his dog Toby 
is an important character in the performance. 

(Lit.) The title of a celebrated illustrated humor- 
ous periodical, published in London, 

o pierce or perforate with an iron instrument, 
either pointed or not. — To hit with the fist; to thrust 
against; as, to punch a man’s hend. 

Punch’-bowl, n. A bow! in which punch is made, or 
from which it is drunk. 

Puncheon, ( punch’un,) n. [Fr. poinçon.] An iron or 
see) süt used for cutting, piercing, or stamping 
a ki 

—A meusnre of liquids, or a cask containing sometimes 
84, sometimes 120 gallons. 

(Arch.) A short posti also the small quarters of a 
partition, above the head of a door. 

Punch'er, n. One who punches. — A punch or per- 
forating instrument. 


u. G. 


'Punchinel lo, n. See Punca. 


Punch'ing. n. The process of producing a hole ina 
piece of metal by direct pressure. This process can be 
applied only to the malleable metals, such as lead, zinc, 
copper, iron, &c., cast-iron or bronze being liable to 
break, or to produce a ragged edge, if so treated. —The 
action of piercing the plates by means of a drill must 
not be confounded with punching. 

Punching-machine. The operation of punching holes 
through thick metal plates requires machinery of a 
very massive description, on account of the violent 
strains to which it is subjected ; and the power of these 
machines being exerted only at intervals, it is necessary 
to apply some means of rendering the motion tolerably 
uniform, and thereby diminishing as much as possible 
the violence of the strain. This is effected by setting in 
motion a heavy fly-wheel, so that tha power expended 
in giving a certain velocity to the wheel shall be stored 


Puanch’y, a. 
Punc'tate. Punc'tated, a. 


Punc'tiform, a. 


Panctilio, (4% ,) n. 


Punctilious, (-til’yus,) a. [It. 


up till the operation of punching commences, which 
tends to retard the motion; the accumulated power in 
the wheel will then tend to maintain the speed, and 
thus an approximation to uniform motion is ob- 
tained. The machine consists of a strong frame, at the 
front of which is a broad slide, moved vertically up and 
down by an eccentric fixed on the end of a shaft passing 
lengthwise through the frame; on this shaft there isa 
large wheel, which receives motion from a pinion cn 
another shaft carrying the fly-wheel and driving pul- 
leys. The punches, the number of which varies accord- 
ing to the size of the holes, are fixed in the lower end 
of the vertical sliding-piece, and immediately under 
them is fixed a piece of steel. called the die, which has 
holes in it to correspond with the punches. The plate 
in which holes are to be puuched is fastened upon a 
travelling table in front of the machine; and the slide 
being up, and the surface of the table level with that of 
the dies, the part where the holes are to be punched is 
placed between the punches and the dies, so that when 
the machine is set in motion, the punches are forced 
through the plate by the action of the eccentric, and 
the pieces driven out fall through the holes in the dies: 
after the punches have risen above the surface of the 
plate, the travelling table is set forward to the required 
distance by self-acting apparatus, and the operation is 
repeated by the machine till the required number of 
holes has Leen punched. 
hort and fat, or stont. 
[From Lat. punctum, 
point.] (Zodl.) Applied to a part which is beset with 
many points or minute impressions, which do not per- 
forate the surface. 

(Bot) Being dotted with real or apparent minuto 
holes, or with minute projecting dots. 
Lat. punctum, point, and forma, 
That has the form of a point. 
[It. puntiglio, from Lat. punc- 
tum, a point.] A nice point of exactness in conduct, 
ceremony, or proceeding ; particularity or exactness in 


forms. 

E Fr. poins 
telleuæ.] Very nice or exact in the forms of behavior, 
ceremony, or mutual intercourse; very exact in the ob- 
servance of rules prescribed by law or custom; some 
times, exact to excess. 


form.] (Bot.) 


and so called from being usually made of five ingredi- Punctil“iously. adv. With exactness or great nicety. 
ents — arrack, tea, sugar, water. and lemon-juice. As Panctil'iousness, n. Nicety; exactness of be- 


now prepared, punch may be described as a drink, the 


havior; ceremonionsness. 


basis of which is alcohol, of one or more kinds, diluted | Pune'tion. n. [Lat. punctio, from pungere, to prick.) 


with water, flavored with Jemon or lime-juice and 
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(Surg.) A puncture. — Dunglison, 
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Punc'to, n. [Tt. and Sp. u.] A nice point of cere- 
mony. — The point in fencing. 

Punctual, (punkt'yu-al,) a. [Lat. punctus, a point; 
Sp. punctual ; Fr. ponctuel.) Consisting in a point. (x.) 
— Exact; observant of nice points. — Punctilious, par- 
ticularly in observing time, appointments, or promises.— 
Accurate; minutely correct; done at the exact time. 

Puanc'tualist, n. A person who is very exact iu re- 
gard to forms and ceremonies. 

Punctuality, n. [Fr. ponctualité.) State or quality 
of being punctual; nicety; scrupulous exactness. 

Pune'tually, adv. In punctual manner; nicely; 
exactly; with scrupulous regard to time, appointments, 
promises, or rules. 

Punet'ualness, n. Exactness; nicety. 

Punctuate, (punkt'yu-at,) v.a. [Fr. ponctuer, from 
Lat. punctus.) To mark with points; to designate seu- 
tences, clauses, or other divisions of a writing by points, 
which mark the proper pauses. 

Punctua'tion, n. (Fr. ponctuation ; Sp. puntuacion.] 
(Gram.) The act or art of pointing a writing or dis- 
course; the art of dividing words and sentences by 
means of marks or points. P. is not, as some assert,a 
modern art, but was, iu some measure at t, known 
and practised by the ancients. There is reason to be- 
lieve that some system of punctuation was kuown to 
the Greeks in the time of Aristotle; and Jerome, in his 
translation of the sacred Scriptures, in the 4th century, 
made use of signs, which he called commata and cola. 
The invention of the modern system of punctuation has 
been attributed to Aristophanes, a grammarian of Alex- 
andria: but it did not come into general use uutil after 
the invention of printing, the celebrated Venetian print- 
ers, Manutius. about theclose of the 15th century, being 
the first to adopt it systematically. The principal points 
used in English composition are the comma (,), semi- 
colon (š), colon (2), period (.), note of interrogution 
(? ), note of exclamation or admiration (1), dash ( — ), 
and parenthesis (). Of these, the first four are marks 
of punctuation, strictly so called, regulating the length 
and character of the panses to be made in reading; the 
others are chiefly rhetorical or syntactical aids, regulat- 
ing the modulation of the voice. The comma marks 
the smallest division of a sentence, separating nouus, 
pronouns, verbs from verbs, and such other parts as are 
not necessarily joined together. The pause here is very 
short, and it may be remarked that sometimes the con- 
struction requires a comma where no pause is necessary 
in the reading, and vice rers@; as, “ He was a man pa- 
tient, sober, honest, and industrious,” where, in read- 
ing, the pause onght to be after “man,” but where the 
construction requires that there be no comma. The 
semicolon is used when a longer pause is required than 
ata comma, the disjvined parts being less closely con- 
nected; while with the colon the pause is still greater, 
being used when a member of a sentence is complete in 
itself. but is followed by some additional remark or il- 
Justration of the subject. A period, or full stop, is 
placed at the end of a sentence, to close up the sense 
and construction, and to release the voice. It is also 
used after every abbreviated word, after headings, ti- 
tles of books, &c. and generally after Roman numer- 
als. The note of interrogation, as its name implies, is 

laced at the end of every question; and in Spanish it 

also put in an inverted form at the beginning of a 
question, The note of exclamation, or admiration, is 
placed at the end of such words or clauses as express 
any strong passion or emotion of the miud. The dash 
is nsed where the sentence breaks off abruptly, and the 
subject is changed, or where the sense is suspended, and 
is continued after a short interruption. The parenthesis 
incloses a word or phrase introduced into the body of a 
sentence with which it has no grammatical connection, 
Other macks in frequent use, and generally treated un- 
der the head of punctuation, though not strictly in- 
cluded in it, are the apostrophe (), used to indicate the 
omission of a letter or letters, and also as a sign of the 
possessive case; the hyphen (-), placed between the 
constituent parts of a compound word, and at the end 
of a line where a word is divided; marks of quotation 
(** °°), placed at the beginning and end of extracted 
passages aud speeches, &c.; brackets or crotchets (). 
generally inclosing an explanatory phian or passage 
inserted by one writer ina quotation from another ; and 
the various marks of reference, as usterisk or (), dag- 
ger (), double-dagger (ft), section (2), parallel (|), 
and paragraph (J), or figures or letters smaller than 
those of the text, pointing to notes correspondingly 
marked at the foot or margin of the page, or at the end 
of the book. 

Pune'tuative,. a. Pertaining to punctuation. 

Pane'tuator, n. A person who punctuates. 

Pance'tuist, n. One who understands punctuation. 

Punctum, n. [Lat.] A point. 

Punctum cæcum. glata blind point.] (Med.) A dark 
spot in the centre of the optic nerve, where the central 
artery enters the eye, and the corresponding vein passes 
out, and which receives no iinpression from the rays of 
light falling upon it. — Dunglison. 

Puncetura’‘tion, n. The act of punctuating. 

Puncture, (punkt’yur,)n. | Lat. punctura, from pun- 
gere, to pleree | Act of perforating with a pointed in- 
strument.— A small hole made by a point. 

Dv. d. To prick ; to pierce with a small pointed instrument. 

Punderpvor’, n town of India, prov. of Bejapore, on 
the Beemah, 89 m. E. of Sattara; Lat. 17° 42’ N., Lon. 
75° 26" E.; pop. 25,000, 

Pundit, Pay’vit, n. [Pers. pand, learning.] A name 
nearly equivalent to our word doctor, applied in Hin- 
dostan to a Brahinin who cousecrutes his life to the 


study of religion and science. 


Pun/gence, n. Sharpness; pnngency. (n.) 

Pun'gencey, n. The power of piercing or pricking; 
sharpness; acridness; power to pierce the mind, or to 
excite keen reflectious or remorse, as of a sermon, 

Pun gent, a. (Lat. pungens, trom pungere, to pierce.) 
Pricking: piercing; affecting the organs of sense, par- 
ticularly those of taste or smell, with a pricking sensa- 
tion, like that produced by vinegar or snuff. — Power to 
pierce the mind with a correspondent pricking seusa- 
tion; keen; biting; stinging; as, a pungent retort. 

(Bot.) Stinging or pricking. 

Pun'gently, ude. Iu a pungent manner; acrimoni- 

ously. 


Pun'gled, a. Shrivelled or shrunken, as grain which 


has been deprived of its juices by the iusect called 
Thrips cerealium. — Harris. 

Pungoteague, (pung-go-lerg’,) in Firginia, a post- 
village of Accomac co. abt. 12 m. S.W. of Accomac 
Court-House. 


Pu nie, a. [Lat. punicus; Poni, the Carthaginians, 


who were descended from the Phænicians,] Pertaining 
to the Carthaginians. — Faithless; treacherous; deceit- 
ful; — referring to vices that the Carthaginians were 
accused of practising. 

Punic wars. (Anc. Hist.) The name given to the 
celebrated contests in which the Romans and Cartha- 
giniaus were engaged for more than three centuries, 
and which finally terminated in the destruction of Car- 
thage. The first commenced A. C. 264, and ended A. C. 
241; the second lasted from A. c. 218 to A.C. 202; the 
third from 4. c. 140 to 4. c. 147, euding with the de- 
struction of Carthage, 


—n. The language of the ancient Carthaginians. It was 


a Phoenician dialect, aud substantially the sume as the 
Hebrew. 


Pu niea,n. (Bot) A genus of plants, order Myrtacer. 


The Pomegranate ( P, granatum) is the Rimmon of the 


Bible. It is repeatedly mentioned in the sacred writ-| 


ings. The fruit is peculiar, being composed of 2 whorls 
of carpels placed one above the other. It is the produce 
of a tree growing in N. Africa and W. Asia, and varying 
from 15 to 25 fee in height. The flowers are usually 
scarlet, and yield a red dye. The fruit is greatly valued 
in warm countries on account of its cooling and refresh- 
ing pulp. Many varieties ure grown, some being sweet 
and vinous, and others acid, or of a bitter, astringent 
taste. It is generally about the size of the fist, and has 
a tough, leathery rind, of a beautiful deep golden color, 
tinged with red. The rind, especially that of the bitter 
kind, contains a large quantity of tannin, and is used 
for tanning the celebrated Morocco leather, Some 


double- flowered varieties are very beautiful garden 
shrubs. A peculiar principle, having the appearance 
of an oleo-resiu, is obtained from the root of Punica 
granatum, and is called Punicine, or Bulaustine. 


Pu'niness, n. Littleness; pettiness; siuilness, with 


feebleness. 

Pun'ish. . a. [Fr. punir, from Lat. punire, to punish, 
from pana, punishment.) To afflict with pain, sutler- 
ing, loss, or calamity, as a penalty for a crime or hanlt. 
— To afflict with pain, &c., with a view to amendment; 
to chasten. —To reward with pain or suffering, iutlicted 
on the offender, for an offence. 

Pun'ishable, a. [Fr. punissable.] Worthy of punish- 
ment. — Liable to punishineut; capable of being pun- 
ished by law or right. 

Pun’‘ishableness, n. The quality of deserving or 
of admitting punishment. 

Punisher. u. One who punishes; one who inflicts 
pain, loss, or other evil for a crime or offence. 

Punishment, n. [Lat. punire, to punish.) Act 
of punishing.— Any pain or suffering inflicted on a 
person for a crime or offence by the autherity to which 
the offender is subject, either by the constitution of God 
or of civil society. 

(yl. Econ.) The original idea of punishment was the 
infliction of pain on the offender corresponding to the 
amount of pain or suffering which he had inflicted upon 
others, in consequence of his offence. Hence arose the 
lex talimis, or retaliatory principle of punishment, 
which demanded an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
Kc. With the spread of Christianity, it came to be seen 
that the infliction of pain as sutistaction for an offence 
was a vindictive proceeding, contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity, and that the proper end of punishment is 
not to avenge the past, but to prevent future offences. 
All punishment is an evil; and a penal system ought to 
aim at economizing pain by diffusing the largest amount 
of salutary terror at the smallest expense of actnal pun- 
ishment. The real objects of punishment may be classed 
as follows:—1. The interest of society, which must be 
subdivided into (í) its security from the injury to per- 
son or property occasioned by the crime, (i) its moral 
and religious improvement. 2. The reformation of the 
offender. This is admitted as one of the ends of punish- 
ment by all writers; Lut Bentham and his followers re- 
gard it as such only so far as it conduces to the security 
of society by preventing the repetition of the offence. 
Those who embrace the other view regard it as an end, 
both on this account and also as the fulfilment of the 
duty of the state towards the offender himself. Con- 
sidered in either view, it is clearly a secondary object 
only, the good of society being the first. — The security 
of society is attained by punishment in four ways: 1. 
By forcibly preventing the offender from repeating the 
offence, as by death, mutilation, or perpetual imprison- 
ment. 2. By reforming the habits of the offe and 
thereby taking away the desire to offend. 3. By deter- 
ring the offender from repetition by the fear of fresh 
punishment. 4. By deterring others through example. 
And this last is clearly the chief practical end of all 
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legal inflictions.—On the subject of capital punishment, 
opinions have of late years undergone considerable 
Mmoditication, The argument which based the infliction 
of such putishment on an alleged divine command, sup- 
posed to be contained in Genesis, has been tacitly, if not 
avowedly, abandoned; aud the argument from expedi- 
ency hus been more prominently brought forward in its 
Btead. The gradual change of opinion on this subject 
is illustrated m Earl Kussell’s Treatise on the English 
Government and Constitution, In the first edition, pub- 
lished in 1525, Lord Jolin Russell, while declaring that 
“there cannot be many offeuces to which capital pun- 
ishiment ought to be attached,” asserted that “all wilful 
acts tending directly to inflict death ought to be pun- 
ished with death”; and added that “murder, stabbing, 
shooting at, burning of dwelling-houses or buildings 
contiguous to dwelling-houses, and setting fire to the 
clothes of a person, are crimes of this description.” In 
the introduction to the second edition, published in 
1805, Earl Russell, while he still doubts not the right 
of # community to inflict such punishment, or the ex- 
pediency of exercising that right in certain states of 
society, adds: “When I turn from that abstract right 
and that abstract expediency to our own state of soci- 
ety; when I consider how diflicult it is for any judge to 

arate the case which requires inflexible justice from 
that which admits the force of mitigatory circumstances; 
how invidious the task of the secretary of state in dis- 
pensing the mercy of the crown; how critical the com- 
Ments made by the public; how soon the object of gen- 
eral horror becomes the theme of sympathy and pity; 
how narrow and how limited the example given by this 
condign and awtul punishment; how brutal the scene 
of the execution: I come to the conclusion that nothing 
would be lost to justice, nothing lost in the preservation 
of innocent life, if the punishment of death were alto- 
gether abolished,” 

Pu'nitive, a. Awarding or inflicting punishment. 

Pu'nitory, d. Punishing; tending to punish. 

Punjab’, or Punjanb’, an exteusive region in the 
N.W. of Hindostan, comprising the country traversed 
by the “five great rivers.” of which the Indus is the 
most westerly, and the Sutlej the most easterly; area, 
78,000 sq. m. The surtace is generally level and barren, 
though fertile along the river banks, and the climate 
tropical. Rivers. Indus, Chenaub, Jhilum, Beas, Ravee, 
and Sutlej. Prod. Grain of all kinds, with opium, in- 
digo, and tobacco and fruits. Mam. Rock-salt, alum, 
sulphur, nitre, coal, and gypsum. Manuf. Silk and cot- 
ton fabrics, carpets, shawls, and arms. Chief towns, 
Lahore, the cap., Umritsur, Serinagur, Mooltan, Pes 
awur, Jullinder, and Jelalpoor. P. derives its name 
from two Persian words, signifying the “five rivers.” It 
wis the scene of the exploits of Alexander the Great 
over Porus. It became an independent kingdom, under 
Runjeet Singh, in 1791. It was annexed to the Britiek 
possessions iu 1849. Area, 107,010; Pop. (ceusus of 1881) 
18,704,260, 

Panjab’, Punfnub'. in Mo.ap.-v. of St. Genevieve co. 

weak, n. A kind of fungus or decayed wood, used as 
tinder. 

—A prostitute; a strumpet. 

Punk’ah, n. [Hind. n,. A fan held in the hand, 
or suspended from the ceiling. (Lodia.) 

P ner, n. A punster; a quibbler. 

Pun’net, n. A small, round, and shallow basket for 
fruit.— Simmonds. 

Pu no, u S.E. dept. of Peru, adjoining Bolivia, between 
Lat. 14° and 18° S., and Lon. 69° and 72° W.; area, abt. 
21,540 sq. miles. Lake Titicaca, formerly famous for its 
rich silver mines, occupies the E. portion of the dept. 
Chief towns. Chuquito, Asangaro, Lampa, and Puno, the 
cap. The latter is a handsome city, situated 12,870 feet 
above the sea, abt. 130 m. E. N. E. of Arequipa, Ip. of 
town 10,000; of the dept. 300,000, 

Pun'ster, n. One who puns, or is skilled in punning ; 
a quibbler; alow wit. 

Punt, v.n. [Fr. ponter; It. pontare, from Lat. punc- 
tum, point} To play at basset, faro, or ombre. 

n. (Sp. pontón; Lat. ponto, from pons, pontis.) ( Naut.) 
A flat-bottomed boat used in calking and repairing 
ships, or in fishing. 

Punta de Pied’ra, aseaport-town of Venezuela, abt. 
70 m. E. of Cumana, 

Pun'tn Espada. a headland at the E. end of the 
island of Hayti, W. Indies; Lat. 12° 4’ N., Lon. 71° 107 W. 

Pun'ta Ma‘la, n cape of the United States of Colom- 
bia, forming the W. boundary of the Bay of Panama. 

Pun‘tas Are’nas, (“Points of sand,”) a seaport-town 
of Costa Rica, Central America, on the Gulf of Nicoya, 
abt. 40 m. N. N. W. of San Jose. 

Punt'er. u. [Fr. ponteur, ponte.] One who plays at 
faro or basset, with the keeper of a faro bank. 

Pun'to, n. It., from Lat. punctum, a point.] (Fence 
ing.) A point. — Punto dritto, a direct stroke.— Punto 
reverso, & back-handed stroke. 

Pun’ty,n. Same as Pontes, q. v. 

Punxutaw'ne u. in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Jefferson co., abt. 130 m. W. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Pu ny, a. (Contracted from Fr. puisneé.] ferior ; 
petty; of an under rate; small and feeble. 

Pup. v. n. (Ger. puppe, a doll; Fr. poupon, a pretty, 
plump child; Lat. pupus, a boy.] To bring furti whelps 
or young, as the female of the canine species, 

—n. A puppy; as, a bull-pup. 

Pu’pa, u.; pl. Vues. (Zoil.) Same as CHRYSALIS, q. v. 

Also, a genus of land-snails, so called from the resem. 
blance of the shell to the pupa of au insect, 

Pupe, n. Same as PUPA, q. v. 


|Pupe'lo, n. Cider brandy. (Local U. 8.) 


Pu pil, x [Fr. pupile; Lat. pupillu.) (Anat.) The 
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aperture of the iris, through which the rays of light pass 
that have to impress the image of an object on the re- 
tina —See Eye. 

Pin-hole pupil, (Med.) A condition of the pupil in 
typhus, in which it is so contracted as to resemble a pin- 
hole.— Dunglison. 

—n. [Lat. pupillus, from pupus, a child.) A youth or 
scholar of either sex uuder the care of un instructor or 
tutor. 

—A ward; a youth or person under the care of a guardian. 

Pna'pilage, n. State of being a pupil or ward; state 
of being a scholar, or under the care of an instructor for 
education and discipline: wardship; minority, 

Pu’'pillary, a. Fr. pupillaire; Lat. pupiliaris.] Per- 
taining to a pupil or ward. 

(Anat.) That which belongs to the pupil.— Dunglison. 

Pupip’erous, a. (Zoöl.) Applied to insects which 
produce their young in the condition of a pnpe or nymph. 

Pupiv‘erous. a. [Lat. pupa, and vorare, to devour.) 
(Zoél.) Applied to insects of which the larve live par- 
asitically in the interior of the larvæ aud pups of other 
insects. 


vy.) A doll; a small image in the human form.— A 
small figure in the human form, moved by a wire in a 
mock drama; a fantoccius figure. 

A word of contempt, used of a person who is under the 
control of another; a tool. 

( Mech.) Same as PoPPET-HFAD, q. v. 

Puap’petish, a. Resembling a puppet. 

Pup'pet- man., Pup’pet-master, n. The master 
of a puppet-show. 

Pup’pet-play, n. A puppet-show. 

Pup’pet-player,n, The person who manages the 
puppets in a show, 

Pup'petry, n. An action resembling that of a pup- 
pet; pretended emotion or affection; form; display. 
Pup’pet-show, n. A mock drama, performed by pup- 

pets moved by wires. 

Pup’py,. [Fr. pupée,adoll.] A whelp; one of the 
young progeny of a bitch, or female of the canine spe- 
cies. — Applied to persons, a name expressing extreme 
contempt, commonly used of one who is conceited. 

—v.n. To bring forth pups or whelps. 

Pup’pyism, n. Extreme meanness; extreme affec- 
tation or conceit; snobbery. 

Par, v.n. To utter a low, murmuring, continued sound, 
as a cat. 

—v.a, To signify by purring. 

—n. The low, murmuring, continued sound of a cat. 
(Written also purr.) 

Puracé, a volcanic mountain-peak of the Andes in the 
U. S. of Colombia, abt. Lat. 2° 20 N. Height, 17,034 ft. 
The village of Puracé, or Pusambio, situated abt. 12 m. 
E.S.F. of Popayan, was almost totally destroyed by an 
eruption in 1827. 

Purii'na, n.; pl. Purdxas. [Sans a poem.) The 
sacred books of India which contain the explanation of 
the Shaster. There aro eighteen books of the Puriinas, 
chiefly filled with legends of the inferior gods and the 
heroes of Hindostan. Much doubt is entertained as to 
the great antiquity of the Puriinas. 

Pur'beek Beds, n. pl. (Zonl.) A compact shelly lime- 
stone or imperfect marble, alternating with clay and 
fossil limestones, resting on the Portland beds, and 
forming the uppermost group of the great series of 
the oölites in England. 

Par’blind, a. Dim-sighted, so as to require to look 
near and steadily at an object in order to see it prop- 
erly: near-sighted ; seeing obscurely. 

Pur’blindly, adv. In a purblind manner. 

Par’blindness, n. Shortness of sight. 

Par’eell, an island in the Pacific Ocean, off the W. 
cvast of Patagonia ; Lat. 46° 55” 20” 8., Lon. 740 39 65” W. 

Par’chasable, a. That may be purchased, bought, 
or obtained for a consideration. 

Purchase, v. a. [Fr. pourchasser ; It. proccidre, to 
get.] To obtain, as the object of pursuit; to gain, ob- 
tain, or acquire. — To buy; to obtain, as property, by 
paying an equivalent in money. — To obtain by an ex- 

nse of labor, danger, or other sacrifice. 

(Law.) The acqnisition of lands or tenements by any 
other means than descent; as by devise, gift, or contract. 

—v.n. To gain some mechanical advantage; to raise or 
move heavy bodies by means of mechanical powers. 

—n. Act of purchasing anything. — Act of obtaining or 
acquiring the title to anything by rendering an equiva- 
lent in money. 

(Law.) Act of obtaining or acquiring the title to 
lands and tenements by money, deed, gift, or any means 
except by descent.—Anything of which the property is 
obtained by giving an equivalent price in money—Any 
mechanical hold, advantage, power, or force, applied to 
the raising or removing of heavy bodies. 

Purchaser, n. One who obtains or acquires prop-. 
erty, or anything, by paying an equivalentin money. | 

(Law.) A person who takes or comes into an estate in 
any other manner than by inheritance. 

Pur dx. in Tennessee, a post-villuge, cap. of McNairy co., 
abt. 138 m. W. S. W. of Nashville. 

Pur'dy Creek, in New York,a post - village of Steuben 
co., abt. 22 m. W.S. W. of Bath. 

Pur'dy's Sta'tiom, in New York, a post- village of 
Westchester co., abt. 50 m. N. N. E. of New York. 

Pure’, a. [Fr. pvr; Sp. and It. puro; Lat. purus.] 
Clear; free from all heterogeneous or extrancous mat- 
ter. — Free from all moral defilements; not sullied or 
tarnished by moral turpitude; unspotted; uncontami- 
nated; innocent; virtnous; chaste; guiltless. — Mere; 


"hpa n. [Fr.poupée; Lat. pupulus, from pupus, a 
bo 


absolute; that, and that only; unconnected with any- 
thing else; sheer. 
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Purée, (pu- ra“) n. [Fr., from pur, pure; the pure 
liquid soup, with no solid part.] A soup made of peas, 
&c., or other leguminous plants, — Webster. 

Pure'ly, adv. In a pure manner; entirely separated 
from heterogeneous or foul matter; innocently. — Mere- 
ly; absolutely; without connection with anything else. 
—Nicely; prettily. (Collog.) 

Pure'ness, n. State or quality of being pure; clear- 
ness; separation or freedom from any heterogeneous or 
foreign matter; freedom from moral turpitude and guilt. 

Pur'tled, p.a. [O. Fr. pourfiler, from pour, for, and fil, 
a thread.) Embroidered.—( Arch.) Richly scalptured.— 
(Her.) A term used with reference to the lining, border- 
ing. or garuishing of robes, or ornamentation of armor. 

Pure, Pur'flew,n. A border of embroidery. 

Purga'tion, n. [Lat. purgatio, from purgo, to cleanse.) 
Act or operation of purging, or of clearing, cleansing, 
or purifying, by separating and carrying otf impurities, 
or whatever is supertluous. 

(Law.) Theclearingof one’s self of an offence charged, 
by denying the guilt on oath or affirmation. 

Pur’gative, d. (Lat. purgatirus.) Having the power 
of purging or of cleansing; cathartic. 

—n, ( Med.) A medicine which operates more powerfully 
on the bowels than a laxative, stimulating the museu- 
lar, and exciting increased secretion from the mucous 
cout. — Dunglison. 

Purgatively, udv. In a purgative manner; cleans- 
ngly. 

Purgato'rial, Purgato’rian, a. Pertaining to 
purgatory. 

Purgato'rian, n. 
of purgatory. 

Pur'gatory,a. Tending to purge or cleanse; cleans- 
ing; expiatory. 

—n. |L. Lat. purgatorium, from Lat. purgatorius.] ( Ecel.) 
The name given in the Roman Catholic and in the 
Greek churches to a place of purgation, in which, 
according to their religious system, souls after death 
either are purified from venial sing ( peccata venalia), or 
undergo the temporal punishment which, after the guilt 
of mortal sin ( peccata mortalia) has been remitted, still 
remains to be endured by the sinner, The ultimate eter- 
nal happiness of their souls is supposed to be secured ; but 
they are detained for a time in a state of purgation, in 
order to be fitted to appear in that Presence into which 
nothing imperfect can enter. As there is some obscurity 
and much misunderstanding on this subject, we shall 
briefly explain the doctrine of Catholics as collected 
from authentic sources, distinguishing those things 
which are held by them as “ of faith” from the opinions 
which are freely discussed in their schools, Catholics 
hold as articles of their faith (1) that there is a purga- 
tory in the sense explained above, and (2) that the souls 
there detained derive relief from tho prayers of the 
faithful and from the sacrifice of the mass. The scrip- 
tural grounds alleged by them in support of this view 
are 2d Mace. xii. 45-46 (on which they rely, not merely 
on the supposition of its being inspired, but even as a 
simple historical testimony), Matt. xii. 32, 1 Cor. iii, 11- 
15, 1 Cor. xv. 29; as well as on certain less decisive indi- 
cations contained in the language of some of the Psalms 
— us xxxvii. (in Auth. Vers, xxxviii.) 1, and Ixv. 12. 
And in all these passages they argue not alone from the 
words themselves, but from the interpretation of them 
by the Fathers, ns containing the doctrine of a purgatory. 

Purgatory River, in State of Colorado, rises in the 
S. W. angle of Huerfano co., and flowing N.W. enters 
Arkansas River a few m. above Fort Lyon. 

Purge, (v.) v.a. Fr. purger ; Lat. purgo, from purum 
ago, tomakeclean,} Tocleanseorpurify by separating and 
carrying off whatever is impure, heterogeneous, foreign, 
or supertluous. — To clear from guilt or moral dofile- 
ment.—To remove, as that which is offensive; to sweep 
away, as impurities ; — frequently followed by away.— 
To clarify, as liquors. 

(Law.) To clear from accusation, or the charge of 
a crime, as in orden. 

—v.n, To become pure by clarification.—To have fro- 
quent or preternatural evacuations from the intestines 
by means of a cathartic. 

—n. A medicine that purges or evacuates the intestines ; 
a cathartic. — Act of purging. 

Pur'ger. n. The person or thing that purges ;— partic- 
ularly a cathartic medicine. 

Purg ing. n. A diarrhicea or dysentery; preternatural 
evacuation of the intestines; looseness of the bowels. 
Purg’/ing-flax, n. (/.) The Linum catharticum, a 
species of flax, so called from its being used as a 

cathartic medicine, 

Purificacion’, a town of Mexico, abt. 95 m. W. N. W. 
of Colima. 

Purificacion’, a town of the U. 8. of Colombia, abt. 
72 m. S. W. of Bogota. 

Purifica’tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. ꝓuriſtcatio.] The act of 
purifying; act or operation of separating and removing 
from anything that which ie heterogeneous or foreign 
to it.— Act or operation of cleansing ceremonially, by 
removing any pollution or defilement.— A cleansing 
from guilt or the pollution of sin; the extinction of sin- 
ful desires, appetites, and inclinations. 

(ul.) An observance enjoined on the Jews upon oc- 
casion of certain accidental defilements, which are scru- 
pulously recorded in the Levitical code. The P. was 
generally by water; and in the case of women, who 
were considered impure after childbirth for the space of 
forty days, if delivered of a male, and eighty, if of a fe- 
male, the offering of a lamb or some other sacrifice was 
required. — The P. of the Virgin Mary is a festival in 
the Koman calendar, and is observed on Feb. 2d, being 
forty days after Christmas. This festival is variously 
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One who believes in the doctrine 
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termed in the ecclesiastical antiqnities by the names of 
Festum Candelarum, Cundlemas, and the Presentation. 
The processions of this day were instituted by Gregory 
the Great. 

Purificator; n. A purifier; one who cleanses or puri- 

es. 

Purifieatory, a. Purificative; having the power or 
tendency to make pure. 

Purifier, u. A cleanser; a refiner. 

Pu'riform, a. [From Lat. pus, puris, and forma, a 
form.| ( Med.) Having the appearance of pus. 

Pu rify, v.a. (Fr. purifier ; Lat. purificare, from purus, 
pure, and facere, to make.) To make pure or clear; to 
free from extraneous admixture. — To free from pollu- 
tion ceremonially; to remove, as whatever renders un- 
clean and unfit for sacred services, — To free from guilt 
or tho defilement of sin. — To free from impropricties or 
barbarisms, 

—v.n. To grow or become pure or clear. 

Purim. n. [Heb. pur, pl. purim, a lot, a Persian word.] 
(Judaism.) The name of the solemn festival among 
the Jews, in which they commemorate their deliverance 
from the wiles and stratagems of Haman, as recorded in 
the book of Esther. The observance of this festival has 
been religiously maintained by all the Hebrew race 
down to the present time. It is a movable feast. 

Pur‘ism, n. [Fr. purisme.) Practice or affectation of 
rigid purity; niceness in the use of words; asceticism in 
taste. 

Pur'ist. n. Ono excessively nice in the use of words, &c. 

Puritan, n. (Eccl. Hist.) The name by which the dis- 
senters from the Church of England were generally 
known in the reign of Elizabeth and the first two Stu- 
arts. The term was applied to them from the fact that 
they professed to follow the word of God alone, purified 
from all human inventions, of which they believed the 
Euglish Church to retain a considerable shure, notwith- 
standing its alleged reformation. According to Faller, 
the use of the name commenced about 1564. 

—One who pretends to eminent purity of religion; — used 
in contempt, or reproachtully.—A sympathizer with the 
early Puritans. 

—a. Pertaining to the Puritans, or early dissenters from 
the Church of England. 

Puritan‘ic, Paritan‘ical, a. Pertaining to the 
Puritans, or their doctrines and practices; as a term of 
reproach, — exact, rigid, 

Puritan’‘ically, adv. Ina puritanical manner; with 
the exact or rigid notions or manners of the Puritans. 
Puritanism, a. The notions or practices of Puritans. 
Pu'ritanize, v. n. To agree with or accept the notions 

of Puritans, 

Purity, v. [iat puritas, from purus, pure; Fr. pureté] 
State or quality of being pure: freedom from foreign ad- 
mixture or heterogeneous matter. — Cleanness; freedom 
from foulness or dirt. — Freedom from guilt or the defile- 
ment of sin; innocence; chastity. — Freedom from any 
sinister or improper views.— Freedom from foreign 
idioms, or from barbarous or improper words or phrases. 

Purl. u. An embroidered and puckered border. — Malt 
liquor medicated with wormwood or aromatic herbs ; — 
probably so named from its foaming like water running 
through stones.—A gentle, continued murmur of a 
small stream of rippling water.—A ripple; a circle 
made in a fluid. 

—v.n. To murmur, as a small stream flowing among stones 
or other obstructions, which occasion a continued series 
of broken sounds. — To flow or run with a murmuring 
sound, 

Dr. a. To decorate with fringe or embroidery. 

Purlieu. (purlu,) n. [Fr. pur, pure, and lew, place.] 
Originally, a place or piece of land bordering on a fors 
est, which was made pure or free from the laws of the 
forest. — A border; a limit; a certain limited extent or 
district; environs. 

Pur'lin, Pur line. n. (Arch.) One of the horizontal 
pieces of timber which rest on the principals, or main 
19 5 of a roof, and support the common rafters. Bee 

OOF. 

| Parl ing, n. A gentle murmuring, as of a stream. 

Purloin’, v.a. [Fr. pour ; Lat. pro, for, and Fr. éloigner, 
to remove.] To remove for one’s self; to steal; to take by 
theft.— To take by plagiarism; to steal from books or 
manuscripts. 

—v. n. To practice theft. 

Purloin‘er, n. A thief; a plagiary. 

Pur'neah. a town of British India, presidency of Ben- 
gal, on the Ganges, 230 m. N.W. of Calcutta; Lat. 25° 
45’ N., Lon. 88° % E; pop. 50,000. 

Pur’party, Pour’party, n. [0. Fr. pourpartie, 
from pour, for, and partie, a part.) (Law.) A part or 
portion of an estate allotted to a coparcener by parti- 
tion. — Bourier. 

Purple, (purpi,) n. Fr. pourpre; Lat. ura, from 
Gr. porp/ura, the purple-fish.] The third and last of the 
secondary colors, is composed of red and blue, in the 
proportions of five of the former to eight of the latter, 
which constitutes a perfect purple. The color was in 
such high estimation among the ancients, particularly 
the Romans, that it became the badge of their highest 
offices, and at length was confined to the imperial use, 
and used to denote sovereignty. The celebrated Tyrian 
purple was obtained from an animal juice found in a 
shell-fish called murer, or conchylium, the quality of 
which, however, varied with the different coasts on 
which it was caught. See Murex. 

—pl. ( Med.) Circular, livid spots on the skin, of different 
sizes, often in stripes or patches, irregularly scattered 
over the thighs, aris, and trunk, with occasional ber 

| orrhage from the month, nostrils, or viscera, and great 

| debility and depression of spirite. — Dunglison. 
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Purple of Cassius. (Chem.) A precipitate obtained by 
adding the protochloride of tin to a dilute solution of 
gold; by dipping rods of tin in a solution of gold in di- 
lute chlorohydric acid. — Dunglison. 

=a, Designating a much-admired color composed of red 
and blue blemled. — Red or livid; dyed with blood. — 
Regal; imperial ;— from being worn by the Roman em- 
perors and those in authority, 

—v. a. [Lat. purpurare.}| To make purple, or to dye of 
a red color, 

Purple Sea Snail, n. (Zl) See Jantainips. 

Par’ple-wood, u. (Bot.) The wood of the Copaiba 
pebliflora of Ginona; extensively used for making the 
Tamrods of muskets. — Archer. 

Pur'plish, a. Somewhat purple. 

Pur'port. n. Fr. pour, tor, and porter, to carry.) De- 
sigu or tendency; tenor; meaning ; import; signification. 

—r.a. To intend to show; to intend; to mean; to signify. 

Pur’portless, a. Without meaning or design. 

Purpose, n. Fr. propos; Lat. propositum, from pro- 
pono, trom pro, before and pono, positum, to place.) 
That which one sets before himself as an object to be 
reached or accomplished; the end or aim to which the 
view is directed in any plan, measure, or exertion; in- 
tention; design. 

—v.a. To intend; to design; to resolve. 

v. u. To have an intention; to have a design; to deter- 
mine on some end or object to be accomplished. 
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Pursuit; prosecution, process, or continued exertion to) R. C. devotional works for the use of the Established 


reach or accomplish something. 
In pursuance of, in tuifillment of, or accordance with. 


able to; conformable to;—betore to ; as, pursuant to law. 
Pursuant, Pursuantly, adv. Conformably; in 
agreement with. 
Pursue’, v.a. [Fr. poursuivre; Lat. prosequor — pro, 


distance; to go or proceed after, or in a like direction; 
to follow with a view to overtake ; to chase ; as, to pur- 
sue un enemy. — To seek; to endeavor, or adopt weas- 
ures, to obtain. 

“ We happiness purene, we fly from pain.” — Prior. 


endeavor to attain to. To persecute ; to strive to reach 
or bring to account; us, he is pursued by the law. 

v. n. To proceed, us in argument or narration. (A galli- 
cism.) 


“I have, pursues Carneades, wondered." — Boyle. 
(Law.) To prosecute a matter by judicial process, as 
& complainant. 
Pursuer, n. One who pursues, follows, or chases; 
one who follows in haste, with a view to overtake, 
(Scots Law.) A pluintiff in a suit. 


Pur’posedly, adv. With intention, purpose, or de- 

sign. 

Pur'poseless,a. Withont aim, intent, or purpose. 

Pur'posely, adv. By design; intentionally; with 
predetermination. 

Pur'poser, n. One who intends or purposes. 

Pur’posiye, a. Intended for an end. 

Par’presture, Pourpres’ture, n. [From Lat. 
porprendere, to invade.] (Law.) An inclosure of, or 
encroachment upon, any public domain, thoroughfare, 
or right of holding. 

Purprise, (-priz) n. [L. Lat. purprisum.] An in- 
closed domain, 

Par’pura, n. [Lat., purple.] (d.) An eruption of 
small purple specks and patches, caused by extravasa- 
tion of blood under the cutic it is attended by con- 
stitutional debility, and sometimes by fever. Apcerient 
medicines, and occasional purgatives, carried to a greater 
or less extent, followed by mild tonics, and in some 
cases by wine, bark, and acids, are the principal reme- 
dies; but, in the treatment, much will depend upon the 
concomitant symptoms. 

(Zl) A generic name of the univalve gasteropod 
which secretes the purple fluid forming the base of the 
Tyrian dye.— See Murex. 

Pur'pure,n. (Her.) One of the colors or tinctures 
used iu blazonry. It is equivalent to amethyst among 
precious stones, and to Mercury among planets. In en- 
graving, it is represented by diagonal lines from the 
sinister to the dexter side of the escutcheon. 

Purpu' real. a. Of a purple color; purplish; as, 
“ purpureal leams.” — Wordsworth, 

Purpu'rie Acid, n. (Chem.) A substance resulting 
from the action of nitric acid upon uric acid; it forms 
deep-red or purple compounds with most bases. 

Pur’parine, u. (Chem.) One of the coloriug matters 
of madder, closely allied to alizarin. 

Purr, n. and pp. Same as Pur, g. v. 

Purre, (pur,) n. The expressed liquor of crushed apples. 

Pur'ree, n. (Puint.) See INDIAN YELLOW, 

Pur’rock, n. Same as Puppock, g. v. 

Purse, n. Fr. bourse, a purse, from Lat. = Gr. bursa.) 
A small bag in which money is contained or carried in 
the pocket. — Hence, by analogy, a treasury; as, taxes 
are paid into the public purse.— A sum of money of- 
fered as the prize of winning in a horse-race; us, the 
Ladies’ Purse; — also, a sum of money collected as a gra- 
tuity or gift; us, to make up a purse. — In Turkey, the 
sum of 500 piastres, or about $24. — In Persia, the sum 
of 50 tomans, or about $121. 

Light or empty purse, deficiency of cash or money re- 
sources. 

Long or heavy purse, wealth ; opulence; cash in plenty. 

Sword and purse, a figurative expression, typifying 
national military power and wealth. 

—v.a. To put ina purse. 

“1 will go aud purse the ducats.” — Shaks, 

—To pucker, or draw together, as the mouth of @ purse 
when tied; to contract into folds or wrinkles ; —pre- 
ceding up ; as, she pursed up her mouth. 

Purse-ernb, n. (Zočl.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Purse’fal, u.; pl. Purse’ruts. Sufficient to fill a purse. 

Parse’-loom, n. A machine for netting purses. 

Purse’-net, n. A net with a mouth which can be 
drawn together like a purse. 

Purse’-pride, n. Pride or insolence springing from 
possession of wealth. 

Purse’-proud, a. Puffed up with the possession of 
wealth; vain or ostentatious of one’s affluence of money. 

Parser, n. (Nuuw.) A commissioned officer in the 
naval and merchant services, who keeps the accounts 
of the ship to which he belongs, and has charge of the 
money, stores, provisions, &c. 

(Mining.) The paymaster of the works. 

Purser'ship, n. Office of a purser. 

Purset’,n. A small purse. 

Pur'‘siness,n. [From pursy.] State or condition of 
being swelled, bloated, or inflated; — hence, shortness 
of breath. 

Purs'‘lain, Purs'lane, n. [It. porcellana; Lat. 
portulaca.) (Bat.) See PoRTULACES. 

Pursunble. a. That may be followed or pursued. 

Pursu’ance, u. Act oi pursuing or following out. — 


Pursuit, (-sãt)n. (Fr. poursuite.) Act of pursning 
or following with a view to overtake; a following with 
haste, either for sport or in hostility; as, to go in pur- 
suit of game, to follow in close pursuit of the enemy. — 
A following with a view to reach, accomplish, or ob- 
tain; endeavor toattain to or to gain ; quest; proceeding. 
The pursuit of knowledge under difficulties." Lord Brougham. 

Course of occupation, business, or avocation; continued 
employment with a view to some definite aim or pur- 
pose; as, a man of literary pursuits. — Prosecution ; 
protraction or continuance of intent or endeavor, 

Pursuivant, (-swe-,) n. Fr. poursuivant, from pour- 
cui rere, to pursue.) A state messenger; au attendant 
on the heralds, 

“ The pursuivants each his scutcheon bore.” — Dryden. 
(Her.) In England, a subordinate officer in the 
Herald's College; us, a pursuivant-at-arins. 

Pur'sy, a. [Fr. poussif, broken-winded, from pousser, 
to thrust or push, from Lat. pulsare, to push, beat, fre- 
quent. of pello, pulsum, to push or strike.) Swollen; 
inflated; distended ;—hence, short, thick, and corpulent. 

“A dowager grown fat and hu]. — Hudibras. 

—Hence, by implication, short-winded. 

Purulence, Pur'ulency, w. [Lat. purulentia.] 
(Med.) Pus; the generation of pus or matter. 

Pur‘ulent, a. (Lat. purulentus, from pus, puris.] 
( Med.) Consisting, or characterized by the presence of 
pus or matter; as, a purulent ulcer. 

Pur‘ulently, adv. Ina purulent manner. 


foresee — pro, and video, to see.] To furnish, supply, 


obtain; to procure. 
“ Purvey'd for him each tributary life.“ — Thomson. 


Pursuant, d. Fr poursuivant.) Periormed in con. 
sequence or prosecution of anything; — bence, agree-| or Rituslism. 


Church, and edited the Anglo-Catholic Library, D. 1532. 
Puseyism, (pa sy-izm.) n. (Theol.) See Pusey. 
Puse ist ie, a. Pertaining or relating to Puseyism 


puseyite. n. One who upholds or practices the doc- 
trines or ceremonies of Puseyisui; a High-Churchman; 
a Ritualist. (England.) 

Push, v.a. [Fr. pousser, to push, from Lat. pulsare, to 


and sequor, secutus, to follow.) To follow torth, or tua push. beat, batter ; frequent. ut pello. pulsum, to push or 


strike.) To press against with torce; to drive or impel 
by pressure; or, to endeavor to drive by steady pres- 
sure without striking; —antithetical to draw. — To 
butt; to strike with the end of the horns; to thrust the 
points of horns against. — To importune; to ‘tease; to 


To prosecute; to continue. — To follow, with a view to urge with solicitation, — To press; to drive to a conclu- 
some end or object; as, to pursue a trail through the sion; as, he pushed the question home to him.— To 
wilderness.— To imitate; to follow as an example; to) urge; to enforce; to press forwar 


To push dinon, to overturn by force or impulsion, 

—v. n. To make a thrust, as with a sword, 

“Lambs ... puah with their foreheads." — Addison. 

—To make an effort: as. be is pushing business. — To 
make an assault or attack. — To burst out, as a bud or 
shoot. 

To push on, to urge forward ; to advance with haste. 
“The work being pushed on by many hands, must go forward,” 
Dryden. 

—n. A thrust or prod with a pointed instrament, or with 
the end of anything. — Impulse, force, or pressure ap- 
plied.—An attack or assault; a forcible onset; a strong 
effort. 

** One vigorous push will force the enemy to cry quarter.” Addison. 

—Exigency; sudden emergency, trial, or extremity; as, 
they will fight when matters come to the push. — A 
small pustule, pimple, or eruption. 

| Push'er, n. One who pushes or urges forward. 

Pushe'ta, in Olio, a township of Auglaize co.; pop. 
abt, 1,800, 

Push’ing, a. Pressing forward in business; enter- 
prising; energetic; active; as, a pushing tradesman; 
— also, officious ; intrusive; impudent: forward. 

ly, ade. Iu a vigorous, driving manner. 
sñ., A child s play, in which pins are pushed 
alternately, 

Pusillanim/ity, n. [Fr. pusillanimité.] State or 
quantity of being pusillanimous; want of that firmness 
and strength of mind which constitutes courage or for 
titude; absence or deficiency of spirit; cowardice; fear; 
timidity. 

Pusillan“imous. a. [Fr. pusillanime, from Lat. 
pusillus, very little, and animus, the mind.] Mean- 
spirited; faint-hearted, timid; cowardly; destitute of 
that strength and firmness of mind which constitutes 
courage, bravery, and fortitude ; — expressed of persons; 
as, a pusillanimous leader. — Proceeding from weakness 
of mind or want of courage ; as, “ fearful and pusillani- 
mous counsels.” — Bacon. 

Pusillan’imously, adv. In a cowardly or pusil- 


Purvey, ( v.a. [Fr. pourvoir; Lat. providen, to janimous manner. 


Pusillan’‘imousness, n. Pusillanimity. 


or provide with necessaries, provisions, &c.— To get; to Pus' kim. ALEXANDER BÑERGFIEVITCH, a Russian poet, 


surnamed the Russian Byron, B. in St. Petersburg, 1799. 
While a student, he neglected his studies for poetry, 


—v.n. To provide; to purchase or stock with provisions.| and immediately after quitting the academy he began 
Purveyanee, (-v7’/ans,) n. (O. Fr. purveaunce, provi-| to exercise his talents in writing verses to liberty; but 
dence.] Act of purveying; procurement of provisions] these political views were unsuited to Russia, and the 


or victuals.— Provisions ; victuals or food provided. 


poet Was compelled to accept an appointment at Odessa. 


Parveyor, (za ur.) n. [Fr. pourvoyeur.) A caterer;| Siberia would doubtless have been his destination, had 
a Victualler; one whose business is to supply provision} he not brought out, at the same time, a patriotic poem 


between, 


— Full stretch, scope, or extent of authority. 


estimated at 500 m. 


for the table. — A procurer; a pimp; a bawd; a go-| relative to Vladimir, the Charlemagne of his country. 


In 1822 he produced his Prisoner of the Caucasus, which 


Purview, (-vii,) n. [O. Fr. pourrere.] (Law.) The| was not us successful as his later works; such as The 
body of a legal statute, in contradistinction from the Gipsies, Onegin, and Pultara. The great popularity 
preamble. — Hence, scope, limit, or extent of a statute.| of these latter poems led to his recall. He secured the 


favor of the emperor Nicholas, who appointed him 


Pu’ras, bunu, or CUCHIVARA, a river of S. America, historiographer, with a pension of 6,000 roubles. After 
rises in Peru, and flowing a general N.E. course into} this his opinious underwent an almost total change. 
Brazil, joins the Amazons in Lat. 40 8., Lon. 61° W. It] His last efforts were almost entirely confined to prose 
traverses an almost unexplored region, and at its mouth] composition; but his labors were brought to a sudden 
is almost equal in size to the main stream. Length, and unfortunate termination by his being shot in a duel 


with an officer. The emperor bestowed a pension upon 


Pus, n. [Lat.] (Med. and Chem.) A bland, yellowish} his widow and family. and ordered a fine edition of the 


fluid, somewhat like cream, fonnd in abscesses, und poet's works to be produced at his own expense, D. 1837, 
formed upon the surface of what are termed healthy) Puss, n. (Ir. and Gael, pus,a cat.) The pet name of 
sores: itis heavier than water, and when viewed under| a cat. — The sportsman’s name for a hare. 

the microscope appears composed of translucent glob- Pus‘sy, n. A diminutive of puss, employed as a fond- 


ules floating in a colorless serum. The globules contain 
fatty matter and cholesterin. Analbuminoid substance 
has also been found in P. called pyin, soluble in water, 
but precipitated by acetic acid and by a solution of 
alum. Boedecker has announced the presence of leuciu 
and of a peculiar crystallizable acid in P., which he calls 
chloridic acid, and Forbes has obtained a blue compound 
(pyrcyanin) from certain purulent secretions which are 
occasionally met with, and which leave a blue stain on 
linen. 

Pusey, Epwarp BouvERniIE, (pu’se,) an English divine, 
born 1800, one of the chief promoters of the High- 
Church movement in the Church of England, which 
movement was also called the Anglo-Catholic and the 
Puseyite movement. He was educated at Oxford, where, 
about 1822, he was elected Fellow of Oriel College. In 
1833 he commenced the publication of the Oxford Tracts 


and letters, evinced a desire for the reéstablishment of 


English Church since the Retormation. He incurred 
the displeasure of most of his ecclesiastical superiors ; 
but, on the other hand, succeeded in finding a band of 
strong partisans among the clergy of England. Dr. Pusey 


ling name for a cat. 

Pus’tular, a. (Bot.) Covered with pustules, or pus- 
tule-like prominences. 

Pus'tulate. v.a. [From Lat. pustula,a blister, a pim- 
ple, a pustule, from pus, pus.) To form into pustules or 
blisters. 

|Pus’tulate, Pus'tulated, a. Pustular; covered 
with pustule-like prominences, 

Pustule, (“in. Fr.; Lat. pustula, from pus.) 
(Med.) A small blister, or a small elevation of the 
cuticle, containing pus. Pustulous eruptions are char- 
acteristic of several cutaneous diseases, The most 
familiar examples of the pustule are seen in small-pox 
and cow-pox. 

Pus'tulous. a. [Lat. pustolosus.] Pustular; full of 
pustules vered with pustules. 

Put. v.a. (imp and pp. PUT.) (Dan. putte; Sw. and Goth. 


Sor the Times. These tracts, together with bis sermons| puta, to put; perhaps akin to Lat. pono, positum, to 


put; to place.) To set, lay, place, bring, or cause to be 


ceremonies and forms which had not been in nse in the} in any state, condition, station, or situation. — To cause 


to exist in a given or specified relation; —said of a 
thing. or of an attribute; to bring to n certain moral or 
| mental condition; as, to put in fear; to put out of tem- 
per: te put in mind.— To apply; to set te action or em- 


has written several volumes of sermons, adapted some] ployment; as, to put one’s hunds to work. — Tu throw 
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PUTA 


offer; to advance; to present; to state; to offer tor con- 


sideration; as, to put a question, to put a cnse.— To | Pw'tanism, n. [It putana, a prostitute.) Habitual 


urge: to push into action ; to incite; to investigate. 

“ This caution will put them upou considering.” — Locke. 

To force; to constrain; to compel ; to oblige; as, to 
an adversary to Might. — To cast with the hand 

over the head; as, to put the stone. (A Scotticism.) 

To put about, ( Naut.) To change the course of a ship. 
—To put away, to discard; to renounce; as, to put away 
fear: to divorce; as, to put away a wife. — To put back, 
to hinder; to obstruct; to delay; to return to the 
original or starting place; us, to put a ship back to port; 
to set, as the hands of a clock to an earlier hour. — 1 
£ by, to lay or set aside. — To put down, to deposit; to 

ay down. To baffle: to repress; tccrush.— To degrade; 
to extinguish ; to suppress ; to confute. 
“Mark, now, how a plain tale shall put you down.” — Shake. 

To put forth, to thrust out; to extend; as, to put forth 
one’s han. To exert; to bring into action; as, he put 
Jorth all his strength. — To propose; to suggest; as, to 
put forth a question. — To bring out; to publish; as, to 
put forth a book. 

T put forward, to promote; to advance to a superior 
or prominent position. To aid; to assist; to facilitate 
the progress of. To set, as the hands of a clock, to a 
later hour. — To put in, to interpose; to insert; to cause 
to intervene among others; as, to put in a word in 
conversation. To take into a port or harbor; as, a ship 
in distress. (Law.) To lodge among the archives of 
a court; as, to put ina bili of exceptions. — To put off, 
to divest one of; to lay aside; to discard ; as, to put off 
clothes, to put off ambition. — To delay; to defer; to 
procrastinate; to postpone; as, to put off settling day. 
To defeat; to thwart; to frustrate; to disappoint; to 
baffle; as, to put a person off with excuses. — To push 
from shore; as, to put off a bodt.—To get rid of . 
or fraudulently ; as, to put off a forged document. — 
put om or upon, to invest one’s self with; as, to put on 
clothes. To assume; to take; as, to put on nirs. 

The duke hath put on a religious life.” — Shaks. 
—To impute to; to charge upon; as, he put the blame 
upon me. — To impose; to inflict; to make amenable for. 
That wkioh thou puttest on me, will I bear.” —2 Kings xvili. 14. 


Law.) To rest upon; to make submission to; as, a 
defendant puts himself on the country. — To put out, to 
eject; to expel; to drive from; as, to put out an inter- 
loper. To shoot; to emit, as the shoots of a plant. To 
extinguish ; as, to put᷑ out a light. To place at interest; 
as, to put out money. To disconcert; to interrupt; to 
confuse ; as, to put one out when speaking. To wan- 
tonly provoke; to displease. To stretch forth; to ex- 
tend; to protrude; as, to put out the hand. To make 
public; to cause to circulate abroad; as, to put out 
a manifesto.—(Law.) To open; as, to put out lights. 
(Au.) To dislocate; as, to put out the hip-joint. — 
To put over, to prefer; to set in place or authority; as, 
to pul a guard over prisoners. To refer; to send. 

“I put you o'er to heav u and to my mother. — Shakes. 
—To Sofer: 10 podtpoiie: as, to put a case over for trial.— To 
put the to, to take hold of; as, to put one’s hand to 
the pen. To take felonionsly ; as, to put the hand to 
stealing. — To put to, to add; as, to put this money to 
that. To refer to; to expose. 
Who dares not put it to the toach.” — Marquis of Montrose. 

To put to a stand, to arrest or check by obstacles or 
differences. — To put to death, to kill; to slay. — To put 
together, to unite; to connect; to accumulate into one 
sum or mass. — To put to it, to press hard; to perplex ; 
to distrexs. — To put to the sword, to slay by means of 
the sword. — To put to trial or on trial, to try; to bring 
to a test or crucial experiment. — To put trust in, to re- 
pose confidence in. — To put up, to allow to puss un- 
noticed or unavenged. 

“ National injuries are not to be put up. Addison. 


ko emit; to cause to germinate, as plants. To expose 
publicly; as, to put up goods for open sale. To hoard; 
as, to put up rent. To preserve, pack, or store for sub- 
sequent use; as, to pul up meat. To incite; to irsti- 
gate : — preceding lo. 
Put. v. a. Tosteer; to conduet; to direct; as, to put to sea. 
To put about, (Naut.) To tuck ;— said of a ship.— 
To put forth, to germinate ; to bud; to shoot, as a plant. 
To leave a port or harbor, as a ship. — 7o put in, to sail 
into port; to enter a haveu. — To put in for, to set for- 
ward a claim ; as, he put in for a moiety of the spoil. — 
To put in for, to stand as a candidate for.— To put off, 
to leave the shore, as a ship or boat. — To put on, to ac- 
celerate motion; as, to put on a full head of steam. — 
To put over, to sail over or across. 


“Sir Francis Drake put over to Carthagena, and took it.""— Abbot, 


To put to sea, to set sail; to commence a voyage. — To 
put up, to take lodgings; to seek entertainment; as, I 
put up ata hotel. To bring one’s self forward us a can- 
didate; as, he put up for London at the last election. — 
To put up with, to allow to pass without resentment or 
punishment; as, to put up with an affront. To accept 
without opposition or open remonstrance; as, to put up 
swith bad cooking. 
Put, a. Au action of distress. 
“The stag’s was a forced put. L Estrange. 
— Lat. putus, a boy.] A rustic; a bumpkin ; a clown; as, 
a country put. — A game of cards, played in some parts 
of England. 
Pu tage, n. [O. Fr.] (Law.) Female prostitution. 
Pu tah Creek, in California, rises in Lake co., and 


ised 


or introduce suddenly, as a word. — To propose; to Puta’men, n. 


Pu'ta River, in Culifornia, rises in Napa co., and flow- 
Puta'tive, a. (Fr. putatif ; late Lat. putativus, from Lat. 
Put’chock, Put'chuck, Put'ehuk. n. An aro- 
Pu'teal, n. 


Putiol, (p o-tiol,) w town of European Russia, govt. of 


Put ' log, n. 


PUTN 


[Lat.] (Bot.) The shell of a nut; the 
stone of a drupe fruit; an endocarpium. 


prostitution on the part of a female. 


ing E. through Berryssa Valley, loses its waters in the 
Tale Marshes. 


puto, to deem.) Reputed; supposed; presumed; com- 
monly thought or deemed; as, the putative tuther of a) 
child. 


matic ludian root, used 1u China tur burning, as incense, 
[From Lat. puteus, well.] (Arch) The 
joclosure surrounding the opening of a well, to protect 
persons from falling into it 


Kursk, on the Sem, 100 m. W. S. W. of Kursk ; pop. 10,000. 
(Arch.) A piece of timber about 7 feet 
long, used in building scaflolds, lying at right angles 
to tue walls, with one of its ends resting upon it, and 
the other upon the poles which lie parallel to the side 
of the wall of the building. 

Putlog holes, small holes left in walls for the use of 
the workmen in erecting scaffolding. 


Put' nam, ISRAEL, an American general in the Revolu- 


tionary War, B. at Danvers (then part of Salem), Mass., 
1718. He was destined 
to the occupation of 
a farmer, and contin- 
ued in that avocation 
till the French and 
Indian war broke out, 
when, at the age of 36, 
he took service in the 
English army, and 
from his known cour- 
age and energy, re- 
ceived the command 
of a company of light 
troops, or “ rangers,’ 
at the head of which 
he performed prodigies 
of valor during ten 
years. When the dis- 
pute bet ween hiscoun- 
try and England commenced, he was following the quiet 
life of a farmer and tavern-keeper; but the first blood 
that was shed roused all his fiery energy. He was 
created major-general by Congress; and xt Bunker's 
Hill, New York, and during Washington’s retreat 


Fig. 2189. — GEN. I. PUTNAM. 


Putrefac'tive, a. 
Putrefac'tiveness, n. 
Pa’trefy, v.a. Fr. putréfer; Lat. pu 
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miles. River. Kanawha River. Surface, diversified; 
soii, generally fertile. Cap. Winfield. 


PUYD 


Pat‘nam Valley, in New York, a township of Put- 


num co. 


Putnam ville, in Idiana, a post - village of Putnam 


co., abt. 40 m W. S. W. of Indianapolis. 


Putnam ville. in Missouri, a village of Putnam co., 


abt. 160 m. N.N W. of Jefferson City. 


Put'ney. in Vermont, a post- towuship of Windham co.; 


pop. abt. 1,400. 


Put -o. n. An evasion; a shift for avoidance or delay. 
Putred inous, a. 


(From Lat. prutredo, rottenness. | 
Stinking; partaking of the qualities of putrefaction. 


Putrefae'tion, n. (Fr., from Lat. putrefactio.) ( Chem.) 


A process in nature, or species of spontaneous fermenta- 
tion, by means of which animal and vegetable substances 
are decomposed and reduced either to their original 
separate elements, or to much more simple compounds. 
When nitrogeneous organic bodies nre exposed to air 
and moisture, at a moderate temperature, they in to 
combine with oxygen, and are said to undergo decay. 
All organic bodies, when life ceases, begin to putrefy 
with more or less rapidity, according as they contain 
more or less nitrogen. This putrefaction of animal sub- 
stances is usually attended by more foetid and noxious 
exhalations than those arising from vegetable products, 
owing principally to the excess of nitrogen in the for- 
mer. In most cases of animal putrefaction, the forma- 
tion of ammonia, or of ammoniacal compounds, is a 
characteristic feature; while other combinations of hy- 
drogen are also formed, particularly carburetted hydro- 
gen, together with several other complicated and often 
infectious vapors or gases, containing sulphur aud phos» 
phorus. By means of chlorine, however, these putre» 
factive efflu via are easily decomposed or rendered harm- 
less. The process of putrefaction can be counteracted 
by the abstraction of the nir and water, or humidity, or 
by means of cold, salt. sugar, spices, &c. 

(Sp. putr:fuctivo.| Pertaining to, 
or causing. or tending to promote putrefaction. 

State or quality of being 
putretuctive; rottenness. 

facio — 
putris, rotten (from the root of pus), and facio, to make. 
To render putrid; to cause to be decomposed; to cause 
to rot, or to become rotten ; to disorganize and cause to 
pass into a state in which the constituent elements 
newly arranged, forming new compounds, as animal or 
vegetable bodies. — To pollute; to corrupt; to make 
foul or stinking. — To make morbid, carious, or gangre- 
nious; as, to putrefy a wound, 


through New Jersey, he showed himself one of the|—v.n. To become rotten or putrid; to dissolve by spon- 


bravest and most devoted of the patriot leaders, But 
in 1779 he was stricken with paralysis, and was pre- 


vented from participating iu the final triumphs of the Putrescence, (-s’sens,) n. 


national cause. His character is well depicted by the 


inscription npon his tomb: “He dared to lead where Putrescent, (-es’sent,) a. [It. putresceens — put: 


any dared to follow.” D. 1790. 

Putnam, Rurvs, an American brigadier-general, B. in 
Suttun, Mass., 1738, was one of the pioneer settlers of the 
State of Ohio, and in 1788 founded the city of Marietta, 
the first permanent settlement made in Ohio. D. 1824. 


tuneous decomposition; to have the constituent ele- 
ments newly arranged, forming new compounds ; to rot. 
The state of becoming 
putrescent or rotten ; a putrid state. 

resco 
— putren, to rot, from puter, putris, rotten.) Growing 
rotten or putrid; passing from an organized state into 
another state, in which the elements are newly arrang- 
ed. — Pertaining or having reference to the process of 
putrefaction ; as, a putrescent smell. 


Put' nam. in Connecticut, a post-village and township | Putreseible, (-es'si-bl,) a. Liable to become putrid or 


5 county, about 34 miles north-east of Nor- 
wich. 
Putnam, in Floridz,a N.E. co.; area, abt. 840 sq. m. 


Rivers. St. John and Ockluwha rivers.. Surface, iow | Pu’trid, a. 


and level, consisting chiefly of marshy plains; soi, not 
fertile. Cap. Pilatka. 

Putnam, in Georgia, a 8. central co.; area, abt. 360 
sq m. ivers. Oconee and Little rivers, and Indian and 
Crooked creeks. Surface, diversified ; soil, not very fer- 
tile. Min. Copper and iron, Cup. Eatonton. 

Putnam, in IJilinsis, a N. central co.; area, abt. 200 
sq. m. iver. Illinois River. 
soil, very fertile. Min. Stone-coal. Cap. Hennepin. 
Pop. abt. 9,000. — A twp. of Fulton co. ; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Putnam, in Indiana, a W. central co.; area, abt. 486 
sq.m. iver. Eel River. Surface, level or gently un- 
dulating; soil, very fertile, and well adapted to grass 
or cereals. 
duced. Min. Limestone of superior quality. 
Greencastle. 


Cap. 


Large quantities of wool are annually pro- Put ‘ter, 


rotten. 


—n. A nitrogenized body, susceptible of decomposition 


in certain temperatures, when ex posed to air or moisture, 
Fr. putride; It. putrido; Lat. putridus, 
from putreo, to rot] Rotten; decayed ; corrupt ; stink- 
ing; decomposed; indicating a state of dissulution; 
tending to disorganize the substances composing the 
body ;—said of nnimal and vegetable matter; as, putrid 
flesh. — Proceeding from, or pertaining to, putrefaction ; 
as,a putrid scent. 
P. Fever. (Med.) Typhus or spotted fever. See Tyrnus. 


Surface, nearly level; Putrid’ity, Putrid’ness, n. [Fr. putridité.) State 


or quality of being putrid; corruption ; rottenness. 

Putrifica'tion, n. State or condition of being or be- 
coming putrified. 

Pu’trilage, n. (Med.) The slough formed in ulcers 
and thrown off. — Dunglison. 

n. One who puts, sets, or places. — One who 


pushes the wagons used in coal-mines. 


Putter, v.n. Same as POTTER, q. v. 


Putnam, in Jwa, a post-village and township of Linn Put’ter-on, n. An inciter: an instigator; a prompter. 


co., abt. 50 m. N. of Cedar Rapids; pop. 720.— A town- 
ship of Linn co. 

Putnam, in Michigan, a township of Livingston co.; 
pop. abt. 2,000. 

Putnam, in Minnesota, a post-village of Winona co., 
abt. 16 m. 8.8.E. of Wabasha. 

Putnam, in Missouri,a N. co., adjoining Iowa; area, 
abt, 2008q.m. Rivers. Chariton River, E. Fork of Grand 
River, and Locust and Shoal creeks. Surface, mostly 
level; soil, fertile. Cup. Unionville. 

Putnam, in New York, a 8 E. co., adjoining Connecti- 
ent; area, abt. 230 sq.m. Rirers. Hudson and Croton 
rivers, and Peekskill Creek. Surface, uneven and hilly; 
soil, generally fertile. Min. Iron-ore of good quality, 
also plum , sulphur, and iron pyrites. Cup. Carmel. 
Pop. about 15,000.—A post-township of Washington 
co 


Putnam, in Ohio, a N. W. co.; area, abt. 480 sq. m. 
Rivers. Auglaize and Ottawa rivers, and Blanchard's 
Fork. Surface, mostly level, consisting for a large por- 
tion in the Black Swamp; soil, generally very lertile. 
Cap. Kalida. 

Putnam, in Tennessee, a N.E. central co.; area, abt. 
500 sq.m. Rivers. Several affluents of the Cumberland 
River. Surfuce, uneven; soil, generally fertiie. Cup. 


fi. wing S. E. enters the Sacramento River between So-| Monticello. 


hano and Yolo cos. 
151 


Putnam, in West Virginia, a W. 95 area, abt. 350 sq. 
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“ You are abus d, and by some putter- on. — Shaks. 


Put'ting, n. The casting of a heavy stone, with the 


hand raised above the head : u favorite diversion among 
the Scots Highlanders. 

Put’ting-stone, n. In Scotland, a heavy stone used 
in the game of putting 

Put’'toeck, n. An English provincialism for the com- 
mon buzzard. 

Puttun, (p0ot-toon’,) a town of India, territory of Bar- 
oda. Munuf. Silks, cottons, pottery, swords, Ac. Pyp. 


30,000. 
Put'ty, n. [gm potée, perhaps from Gr. spodos, wood- 
ashes.) A kind of paste or cement, compounded origi- 
nally of wood-ashes, now of whiting and linseed oil, 
beaten or kneaded to the consistence of dough, used in 
fastening glass in sashes, and in stopping crevices. 
Putty powder. An oxide of lead and tin reduced to 


powder, and used in polishing glass, stones, metals, &c. 


—v.a. To cement with putty; to fill up with putty. 


Put’ty-faced, n. White-faced;— used contemptuous 
ly or derisively. 

Puat'ty-root, n. (Bot.) See ADAM-AND-Eve. 

Putumayo. or Iça, n river of S. America, rises in the 
North-Eastern Andes, in the U. States of Colombia, aud 
flowing a general E. S. E. course throngh Ecuador into 
Brazil, joins the Amazons at San Antonio. 

Puy-de-Dôme, a dept. in the S. E. of France, oome 
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ing part of the anc. prov. of Auvergne, and baving|—Hence, a very small, insignificant person; a dwarf. 


. Allier, E. Loire, S. Cantal and Haute-Loire, and W. 
Corréze and Creuse; area, 3,070 
generally mountainons, and the soil dry and stony, ex- 
cept in the fertile valley of Limagne. ivers. Allier, 
Dore, Sienle, Couze, Durolle, and Dordogne. Prod. 
Grain, hemp, fruit, aml wine. Cattle and sheep are ex- 
tensively raised. Min. Silver, lead, coal, alum, anti- 
mony, and marble. Manuf. Linens, woollens, and pa- 
per. Cup. Clermont-Ferrand. Pop. 571.690, 

Puylaurens, press) a town of France, dept. 
of Tarn, B m S. E. of Lavaur; pop. 6,200. b 

Puy, (Le,)a town of France, cap. of the Pph of Hante- 
Loire, on the Loire, 65 m. 8.W. of Lyous. It is built on 
the S. slope of Mount Anis, surmounted by the rock 
called De Corneille. Manuf. Blankets, linen, lace, silk, 
and stoneware. Pop. 16,000. 

Puzzle. ud.) v. a. (dimin. of pose.) To pose; to non- 
plus: to embarrass; to bewilder; to perplex; to in- 
volve in perplexity; to put to a stand; to gravel.—To 
entangle; to make intricate or complex, 

 Puzaled in mazes, and perplez d with error.” — Addison. 

—v.n. To be bewildered; to be awkward ; as, “a puz- 
aling fool.” — L’ Estrange. 

—n. State or condition of being puzzled; perplexity ; 
embarrassment ; as, his mind is in a puzele. — A toy or 
contrivance adapted to task or test the ingenuity. 

Puz'zle-headed, a. Having the brain full of compli- 
cated, hazy, or confused notions. 

Paz zler. u He who, ur that which, puzzles or perplexes. 

Puz zlingly. aiv. In a puzzling, intricate manner; 
with perplexity, 

Pu zolun. Puzzola’na, n. See Pozz0Lana. 

Pazzuoli, or Pozzuoli, ( pot-soo-o'lvr,) (anc. Pulroli, 
a town of Italy, on the Bay of Pozzuoli,7 m. S. W. o 
Naples. It was in ancient times a town of great import- 
ance, and a favorite resort for the wealthy Romans. 
Near it are the Solfatara, Lake Avernos, and the Grotto 
del Cane. Neur it also are the ruins of a temple of Ju- 
piter Serapis (Fig. 2190) which affords to geologists a 


Fig 2190. — TEMPLE OF JUPITER SERAPIS AT PUZZUOLI. 


striking example of the frequent changes of level on the 
earth's surface. The three columns that are now stand- 
ing bear evidence that they were once for u considerable 
time submerged to half their height. The lower twelve 
feet ure smooth: for nine feet above this they are pene- 
trated. by lithodomous or boring shella, and remains of 
the shells (a species now living in the Mediterranean) 
were found in the holes, The columus, when submerged, 
were consequently buried in the mnd of the bottom for 
twelve feet, and were then in water nine feet deep. The 
posat of the temple is now snbmerged; but it has 
recently stated that for some time previons to 1845 
a slow sinking had been going on, and since then there 
has been as gradual a rising. 
Pyc'nite, n. (Gr. pyknos, dense.) a) Schorlons to- 
paz, u massive variety of topaz, which is translncent, 
and of a dull-yellowish or reddish-white color. It isa 
silicate of alumina, with 1-7th of the oxygen replaced by 
fluorine, 
n n. pl. [Gr. pyknos, and adous, tooth. ] 
Pal.) A family of lepidoganoid fishes, fonnd from the 
carboniferons to the earlier tertiary periods. 
Pye'nostyle. n. Fr., from Gr. pyknos, thick, close. 
and stylos, pillar.) (Arch.) That arrangement of Greek 
or Roman columns, in which the intercolumniations are 
equal to one diameter and a half of the lower part of the 


shaft 
Py'gary, P. gus. n. Gr. pyg, the rump. and ar- 
fA seri Sy Fg Sater in he buttocks. Deut.xiv.5. 
Pyg'mean, r. Pertaining to, or resembling 
a pygmy; dlwarfish: elfish, 
Pyg my. Pigmy., n. Fr. py>mée; Lat. pygmeus.) 
š if yth.) A fabulous ruce of dwarfish human beings, who, 
according to Homer, were dwelling somewhere near the 
shores of the ocean stream, and maintained perpetual 
yars with the cranes. 


{ 


(Zo6l.) The Chimpanzee, Simia trozloduytes. 


sq.m. The surface is Pylor‘ie, a. (Kr. pylvrique.) (Anat.) Belonging, or re- 


nting to the pylorus; as, the pyloric artery. 

Py lor us. n.; pl. Pylori. [Gr. ue, from pylė, a 
gite.) (Anat.) The lower orifice of the stomach, or the 
gatekeeper, us it is called (Fig. 218). That aperture 
by which the dixested food, or chyme, passes from the 
stomach into the duodenum, or commencement of the 
small intestines. 

Pymatun' ing. or Paymatoon’ing, in Pennsyl- 
vania, n towuship of Mercer co.; pop, abt. 3,000, 

Pymo’sa, in Wwa. See PISA. 

Pyogen’ie, a. [Gr. pyon, pus, and genein, to produce.] 

rodncing pus, 

Py’oid, a. [Gr. pyon, pus, and eidos, form.) (Med.) Per- 
taining to, or resembling pus. 

Pyral'is, u.; pl. PYRALIDA. (Zodl.) A genus and family 
of lepidopterous insects, comprising those called Delta- 
moths, because of their triangular form when the wings 
are closed (Fig. 538), The typical genus, Pyralis, con- 
tains the Meal-moth, Z} furinalis, which expands about 
one inch, the fore-wings light-brown, crossed by two 
curved, white lines, and there is a dark, chocolate-brown 
spot on the base and tip. The caterpillar is found in old 
flour-barrels. 

Pyrallolite, n. (Ge. pyr, fire, allos, other, and lithos, 
stone.) (Min.) An altered form of augite, in which mag- 
nesia takes the place of lime, 

5 (péram’,) n. [Fr.] A small kind of water- 
spaniel, 

Pyramid. n. [Fr. pyramide; Lat. pyramis; Gr. pyr- 
admis, pyramidos, derived by the PET seis from Gr. pyr, 
fire, but probably an Egyptian word.] A solid body, 
standing on a triangular sqnare or polygonal base, and 
terminating in a point at the top. 

(Cam.) A solid body whose base is a polygon, and 
whose sides are plane triangles, their several points 
meeting in one common vertex. 

(Arch) A term applied to elevated mounds of stone 
or brick work, corresponding in form to the geometrical 
definition of the solid. The most remarkable structures 
of this kind are the colossal P. erected by the ancient 
Egyptians in the plain of Gizeh. In the opinion of 
Herodotus, the pyramidal form was looked upon by the 
Egyptian people as emblematical of human life. The 
beginning was signified by the broad base, and its ter- 
mination by the point, or the end of our earthly exist- 
ence. The exact derivation of the name is hid in con- 
siderable obscurity. P. are to be found among the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, and Mexicans, The 
Egyptian P. are sloped or symmetrical mounds placed 
over the graves or sepulchres of the monarchs and other 

eat personages of the earliest Egyptian dynasties. 
fter the twelve dynasties, the use of P. was discontin- 
ned. The P. are situated in the vast plain or cemetery 
lying between Dagshoor, and extending by Sakhara and 
Memphis, almost to 30° N. Lat.; they are supposed to 
be sixty-nine in number altogether. As before stated, 
the most remarkable of these are the P. of Gizeh, not 
far from Cairo. The largest of these is said by llerodo- 
tus to have been built by Cheops (Fig. 2191). He also 
states that another P. close by. covers the remains of 

Cyphrenes, his brother. According to that ancient 

writer, 100,000 men labored, without interruption, for 

20 years in building this enormous mound. The sides 

of its base, which are in a line with the four cardinal 

points, measure at the foundation 763-4 feet : so that it 
occupies a space of more than 13 acres. Its perpendic- 
ular height is 480 feet, being, consequently, 43 feet higher 
than St. Peter's at Rom id 136 feet higher than St. 

Paul's. Supposing this pyramid to be entirely solid, its 

contents would exceed three millions of cubic yards, and 

the mass of stene contained in it would be six times as 
reat as that contained in the Delaware breakwater! 

Thin huge fabric consists of successive tiers of vast 

blocks of calcareous stones, rising above each other in 

the form of steps. The thickness of the stones, which 
is identical with the height of the steps, decreases as the 


Fig. 2191. 
altitude of the P. increases, the greatest height being 


4,628 feet, and the least 1,686 feet. The mean breadth 
of the steps is about 1 foot 9 inches. The best authori- 
ties agree in estimating the number of steps or tiers of 
stone at 203. It is generally agreed that the pyramids 
of the Gizeh group are all of the age of the fourth dy- 
nasty, that ia, older than 2000 B. c. All the Egyptian 
P. are constructed in a uniform manner. A rectangular 
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nucleus for the P. If the king died during the year. the 
masonry was covered with a polished casing in the shape 
of a small P.; if the king survived a year, another 
course of masonry was added to the h tof the nu- 
cleus, and the length of the base increased by courses of 
stones on exch side. As long as the king lived, additions 
on the same plan were made every year. When the 
king died, this ceased; the edifice was cased by filling 
up the angles of the masonry with smaller stones, placing 
oblong blocks one upon the other, so as to make a series 
of steps from the base to the top. A smooth surface was 
then given to each side of the P., rendering it a perfect 
triangle, while, owing to each stone overlapping the 
other, no vertical joint was left, Among the principal 
groups of P. besides those at Gizeh, are others of less 
maguitude at Abousir, Sakhara, and Dashonr, In Mex- 
ico there are some singular monuments of the ancient 
inhabitants of a pyramidal form; they are called Teo- 
callis. (See Mexican ANTIQUITIES.) Near Benares, and 
other prs in the E. Indies, there are temples of a pyr- 
nmidal form. They are said to be copies of the sacred 
Mount Mene, and are called Meru Sringas, or “ Peaks of 
Mern.” Pyramidal temples have also been fonnd in Java. 
Altitude of a pyramid, the perpendicular distance 
from the vertex to the plane of the base, — Azis of a 
pyramid. (Geom.) A straight line drawn from the 
vertex to the centre of the hase.— Right pyramid, a 
pyramid whose axis is perpendicular to the Wades " 

Pyram'idal. a. [Fr. pyramidale] Formed like a 
pyramid; relating to a pyramid; tapering to n point; 
as, a pyramidal obelisk. — Relating or pertaii to 
the Pyramids. 

Pyramid ally, adv. Like a pyramid; in the form 
of a pyramid. 

Pyramid ic, Pyramid ical, a. Tatak $d 
ofaor relating to. a pyramid; as, a pyramidical rock. 

Pyramidic’ally, adv. In a pyramidical manner, 

Pyramid icalness, n. State or condition of being 
pyramidical. 

Pyramid Lake, in Nevada, a considerable sheet of 
water in Roop co. It covers an area of abt. 420 — 
and receives its name from a pyramidal-shaped rock 

on oe oe — Ta N. shore. ‘isi 

ram ‘idoid, amoid, n. r. pyrdimis, 
rs form.) A hs A having the form of n pyramid. 

Pyramus, ( Myth.) A Babylonian youth, who became 
enamored of Thisbe, a beautiful virgin. Their affection 
was mutual, and the lovers, whom their parents forbade 
to marry, regularly interchanged sentiments throngh 
the chink of a wall which separated their houses, They 
both agreed to elude the vigilance of their friends, and 
to meet at the tomb of Ninus, under a white mulberry- 
tree, outside the walls of Babylon. Thisbe came first to 
the appointed place; but the sudden arrival of a lioness 
frightened her away, and. as she fled, she dropped her 
veil, which the lioness found and covered with blood, 
P. soon arrived, and finding Thisbe's veil bl con- 
cluded that she had been torn to pieces by wild 
and stabbed himself. Thisbe, when her fears had van- 
ished, returned from the cave, and at the sight of the 
dying P, fell N nag the sword still reeking with his blood. 
The tree, as the poets mention, was stained with the 
blood of the lovers, and ever after bore fruit, but of the 
color of ae, g n aa a 

Pyrar'g te. n. [Gr. pyr, fire, and argülos, clay. 
1 hydrated silicate of alumina, protexide of fron, . 2 
nois, jarek and potash, found in granite ut Helsingfors, 
in Finland. 

Pyre, (pir.) n. [Lat. pyra, from Gr. pyr, fire.) A funeral 
pile ; a pile for bnrning. . 

Pyre‘na, n. [Gr. pyrén, pyrénos, the stone of fruit.) 

Bot.) A seed-like nutlet, or stone of a small on: 

Pyrenean, a. [Lat. pyrenæi, from Gr. pyrēn 

Geng.) Pertaining, or having reference to the Pyrénées, 
R range of tains dividing France from Spain. 
Pyrénées. ( pir’e-ners.) un extensive mountain range 
n the 8. of Europe, dividing France from Spain, and ex- 
tending almost in a straight line from St. linn, on 
the Bay of Biscay, to Cape Creux, on the Mediterra- 
nean. Ezt. 270 m., with a breadth from 50 to 100 
m. From them proceed, under yarions names, inferior 
ramifications of mountains along the French territory 
on the N., aud that of Spain on the S. The acclivity 
of the P. on the side of Spain, is often extremely 
steep, presenting a coutinued succession of 22 
masses of 


chasms, abrupt 8 and hn l aS 
rock ; on that of France, the ascent is gene 
and the mountains are more accessible, prs plaza 
pleasant aspect; they have a mean altitude of nearly 
8.000 feet, which is also the limit of the snow-line. The 
principal summits are Mount Perdn, which has an ele- 
vation of 10,994 feet; the Vignemale, 10,820 feet; and 
the Peak of Nethou, 11,168 feet. They contain glaciore, 
asin the Alps; Unt these mnsses of anent ice are 
much less extensive. In an extent of 250 m, there are 
necessarily many passes; the total number, inclading 
paths for pedestrinna, exceeds 50; but the 

roads hardly exceed 5: andof these, the most — 


are from Jonquera to Perpignan on the E., and 
Lon on the W., and at some 


Sebastian to St. Jean de 

distance inland, from Pampeluna to St. Jean Pied de 
Port. The passes in the interior are over very high 
ground; thus that of Pineda is 8,248 feet above the sea; 
Gavarnie, 7,654; Lavareze, 7,350; and Tourmalet, 7,143. 
The principal rivers rising in the Pyrénées ure the - 
Adour, Garonne, and Ande, flowing N., and the Slobre- 
gat, and numerons affluents of the Ebro, flowing 8. 


sepuichral chamber was first hollowed in the rock, with Pyrenees, (Australian,) a monntain-range of 


a passage sufficiently large to admit the sarcophagus, 
communicating with the surface. 


Australia, colony of Victoria, between the Australian 


A cubical course] Alps and the Grampians, 


of masonry was erected over this, which served as a| Pyrénées, (Basses,) a dept. of the S.W of France, 
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comprising the anc. provs. of Bearn and Navarre, having 
N. the dept. of Landes; E. Pyrénées Hautes; 8, the 
Pyrenees; and W. the Pyrenees and the Bay of Biscay. 
Area, 3,000 sq. m. The surtace is diversified, and the 
soil very fertile in the valleys. Atvers. Bidouze, Nivelle, 
the Gave d'Oloron, and the Gave de Pau. rod. Rye, 
oats, barley, millet, hemp, and flax; numerous cattle, 
horses und sheep are raised, und large quantities of ex- 
cellent wines. in. Copper, iron, sulphur, marble, al- 
abaster, Ac. Mineral springs are numerous, the most 
important of which are Biarritz, Cambo, Eaux-Bonnes, 
and Baux-Chaudes, Chief town. Pau. Lop. 435,456, 


Pyrénées, (Hautes,) n dept. in the & W. of France, 
comprises » part of the former prov. of Gascony, having 
N. Gers; B. Haute Garonne; 8. the Pyrenees; and W. Pyr- 
énées Basses. Arra, 1,800 sq.m. The surtuce is moun- 
tainons, and the soi! indifferent, though very fertile in 
the valleys. Aivers. Guronne, Larros, Neste, Baise, 
Save, and Gers. Prod. Principally wine; ulso cereals 
and fruit. Min. Copper, iron, zinc, antimony, lead, 
granite, &c. Chief town. Tarbes. Pop. 240,252. 

Pyrénées Orientales, a maritime dept. in the 8. 
of France, comprising the former provs. of Roussillon, 
Cerdagne, and part of Languedoc, and having N. the 
depta Aude and Ariége; E. the Mediterranean ; and 8. 
and W. the Pyrenees. Area, 1,583 sq. m. The surface 
is diversified, the soil generally fertile, and the climate 
mild. divers. Tet, Gly, and Techs, Prod. The usual 
cerealia, and fruits. Wines constitute its principal 
wenith, (ief town. Perpignan. Pop. 189,490. 

Py’rethram, n. G pyrethron, feverfew.] ( Bot.) 
A genus of plauts, order Asteraceæ. Thepoputan species 
is P. parthenium, the Feverfew, so called from being a 
domestic remedy in slight fevers. It possesses bitter 
tonic properties. Several varieties, notwithstandin, 
their strony and not very agreeable odor, ure cultivated, 
and are iu great favor with many florists, on account of 
their fine pyramidal form, surmounted with a corymb 
of pure white, double flowers, which retain their beauty 
for several weeks. 

Pyrevies, n. sing. [Fr. pyretique, from Gr. pyretos, 

arning heat.) (Med.) A remedy for fever. 

Pyretol'ogy, n. [Gr. pyretos, fever, and logos, treat- 

se.] (Med.) A treatise on the doctrine und cure of 
fevers, 

Pyrex'ia, u.: pl. Prrexrs. 
purrtas, fever. 

Pyrex'ial, 
pertaining to fever. 

Pyrgom, ( pir’gom,) n. 
(Min.) A dingy-green variety of sahlite. 

Pyrhellom'eter, n. [Gr. pyr, fire, helios, sun, and 
meiron, mensure.) Same as ACTINOMETER, q. v. 

Pyr'iform. a. [Lat. pyrum, a pear, and forma, form.) 

ear-shaped, 

8 pir’i-td-shus,) a, Belonging or relat- 

ng to pyrites. 8 

Pyrites, (pi-ri'té:.) n. [Gr. pyrites, from pyr, fire. ] 
(Min.) The sulphides of iron, copper, cobalt, &c., are 
termed by mineralogists pyrites, from emitting fire when 
struck forcibly, or from decomposing spontaneously 
with the production of heat. Used ulone, the term is 
generally applied to the sulphide of iron, or iron pyrites. 

Pyrit'ie. Pyritical, yritous, a. Pertaining 
to, consisting of, or resembling pyrites. 

. a, [Lat. pyrites, and Ferre, to bear. ] 

mntaining or producing pyrites; as, pyritiferous ore. 

Py kiti, v.a. [Fr. pyritiser.) To convert into py- 
rites. 

Pyrito‘hedron, Pyr'itoid, n. [Gr. pyrites, cidos, 
form, aud hedra, base.) The pentagonal dodecahedron, 
a common form of pyrites. 

Pyritology,n. (Gr. pyrites, and logos, treatise.] A 
treatise on Rites. 

Py’ro, n. [Gr. pyr, fire.) (Chem.) The word pyro pre- 

xed to any substance signifies that its composition has 
been altered by the Ser cee of heat; thus we have 
pyrugallic. pyrophosphoric, pyromucic, and an infinite 
number of other acids produced from the original acids 
by submitting them to the action of an elevated tem- 
perature. 

Pyritz, ( pe/ritz,) a town of Prussia, in Pomerania, 24 
m. S.E of Stettin. Munuf. Woollen cloth and leather. 
Pap. 5.500. 

Pyr’mont, in Obi, a post-village of Montgomery co., 
abt. 16 m. W. of Dayton. 

Pyroacetie, (sei. a. (Fr. pyroacétique.] (em.) 

lating, or pertaining to, or obtained from, acetic acid, 
when subjected * certain conditions of heut; as, pyroa- 
etic spirit, 

Py roacid, (did.) n. (Chem.) An acid procured by 
the subjection of another acid to the action of heat. 

Pyrochilore, (ler,) n. [Gr. pyr, fire, and chléinos, 
greenish-yellow.) (Min.) A compound of columbic and 
titanic acid with lanthanum, lime, potash, soda, zir- 
conia, yttria, &c. 

Pyrocitric, (-sit/rik,) a. ¶ Fr. pyrocitrique.] (Chem.) 

‘longing to, or obtained from, citric acid, under the 
application of a certain degree of heat. 

Pyrogal'lie Acid, n. (Chem. and Phot.) An im- 

rtant acid, formed from gullic acid by the action of 
eat. Gallic acid, or any vegetable extract containing 
it, is placed in a shallow iron pan. and covered with a 
cap of bibnlonus paper, over which a cover of writing- 
paper is fixed. Heat is applied to the vessel containing 
the gullic acid. care being taken not to exceed a tem- 
perature of 420° Fahr. The pyrogallic acid sublimes, 
passing throngh the bibulons paper cap, and condens- 
ing on the outside, being prevented from passing away 
by the writing-paper cover. P. A. has but feebly acid 
properties. — in fact, it is supposed by some chemists te | 


Fr. pyrerie, from Gr. 


( Med.) The febrile condition. 
'yrex’leal, a. 


Ae cons Gr. pyrgos, a tower 


Feverish ; relating or 
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be a neutral body. It forms, when sublimed, brilliant 
plates, which are freely soluble iu water, alcohol, aud 
ether. The solution bas a bitter taste, but does not 
redden litmus paper. The solution speedily becomes 
brown from absorbing oxygen from the air, a property 
so much increased by the addition of tree alkali, that u 
mixture of pyrogallic acid and caustic potash is used for 
eudiometricul purposes. The priucipal use of P. A. is 
in photography, as a developing agent in the colludion 
process. Furm. CigHg' 

Pyro gen, n. Electricity. 

Py rogeneous, (--) a. 

re, and genein, to produce. 
produced by, fire. 

Pyro‘la, n. (Bet.) The typical genus of the order Py- 
rulaceæ, q. v. 

Pyrola'cese,m. (Bot.) The Winter-green family, an 
order of plants, alliance Ericales. Diag. Half mono- 
petalous flowers, the stamens [ree and all perfect, loose- 
skinued seeds, and an embryo at the base of the albu- 
men. They are herbs, or rarely under-shrubs, uatives of 
N. America, Europe, und the N. parts of Asia. They 
are chiefly remarkable for their tonic, astringent, and 
diuretic properties. The Chimaphiia umbellata, the 
Prince’s Pine or Pipsissewa, is found in dry woods in 
the Northern States. Its fresh leaves ure acrid, and 
when applied to the skiu act as a rubefacient. The 
order includes 5 genera aud 20 species. 

Pyrolatry, n. (Gr. pyr, fire, and latreia, worship.) 

ire-worship. 

Pyrolectric, (trix) n. Thermo- electric. 

—a. Receiving electric polarity when heated. 

Pyrolectricity, (-lk-tris’i-ty,) n. Thermo-electricity. 

Pyrolig’neous,Pyrolig nous, rolig’nic, 
a. (Gr. pyr, tire, and Lat. lignum, wood.) Generated by 
the distillation of wood. 

Pyrolignrous acid. (Chem.) A name formerly given 
to acetic acid, produced by the dry distillation of wood. 

Pyrolignean ether, (Chem.) A nume sometimes used 
for methylic ether. Form. C,H,0. 

Pyrol’ogist, n. One learned in pyrology.— An ex- 
perimenter in the laws of heat. 

pf sg 1 40 n. (Fr. pyrologie, from Gr. pyr, fire, and 

, treatise.) A treatise on the natural history or 
doctrine of heat. 

Pyrol’site, n. (Or. pyr, fire, and lonsein, to wash.) 

Min.) The common bluck ore of manganese. See 
ANGANESE. 

Pyro’mancy, n. (Gr. pyr, and manteia, prophecy.) 

ivination by fire. 

Pyroman’tic, a. Having reference to pyromancy. 

—n. A diviner by the agency of fire. 

Pyrome'‘ter, n. (Gr. pyr, fire, and metron, measure.) 

Chem.) A name given to instruments for measuring 
temperatures so high that mercurial thermometers 
could not be used. The older contrivances for this pur- 
pose, —Wedgewood’s, Daniell’s, Brongniart’s, Ericsson's 
etc., — are almost gone out of use, None of them give an 
exact measure of temperature. The arrangements now 
are either based on the expansion of gases and vapors, 
or on the electrical properties of bodies. See Supp’. 

Pyromet’ric, Pyromet'rieal. a. Pertaining to, 
or obtained by means of, a pyrometer. 

Pyrom’etry,n. Act, art. or process of determining 
the expansion of bodies by heat. 

Pyromorphite, (-fit,) n. [Or. pyr, fire, and morphé, 
shape.) (Min.) A native chloro-phosphate of lead. 
When heated before the blowpipe, it fuses into a globule, 
and the name has reference to the polyhedral crystalline 
form which such a globule assunies in cooling. 

Pyromorphous, (-mdr’fus,) a. (in.) Possessing 
the property of crystallization by the „ction of fire. 

Pyronom ics, n. sing. The science of heat. 

Pyr’ope, n. [Fr.; Lat. pyropus; Gr. pyr, pyros, fire, 
and ops, the eye.) (Min.) Precious Garnet. A dark 
variety of garnet seldom found crystallized, but gen- 
erally in rounded or angular grains. This stone, which 
is of a full crimson-red color, approaching to that of a 
ripe mulberry, is much used jn jewelry. Sometimes it 
is called fire-garnet, from the resemblance of its hue, 
when held between the eye and the light, to that of a 
burning coal: It is procured chiefly from Bohemia, 
Saxony, and Ceylon. : 

‘rophane, n. (Min.) A variety of semi-opal which 
pmes transparent on being heated. 

Pyrophanous, (-rd/a-nus,)a. (Gr. pyr, and phanos, 

right.) Made diaphonons by heat. 

Pyroph’oric, Pyroph’orous, a. [Gr. pyr, and 
phoros, bearing. ertaining or relating to, or having 
the characteristics of pyrophorus. 

Pyrophorus, ( pi-rdf’orus,) n. [Lat., from Gr. pyr, 
and phero, I bear.) (Chem.) A substance which spon- 
taneously takes fire when exposed to air. An excellent 
P. is afforded by heating tartrate of lead red-hot in a 
glass tube, in which it may afterwards be hermetically 
sealed. When the tube is broken, and the black powder 
within it shaken out through the air, it burns with the 
emission of a dense smoke of oxide of lead. The spon- 
taneous inflammability of this P. is probably due to 
minutely divided lead. 

Pyrophyllite, (rdf Hit.) n. [Or. pyr, pyros, fire, 
and phyllm, leaf.) (Min.) A hydrated silicate of 
alumina, of a white or a pale-green color. 

j artes Meno a n. (Min.) An impure orthite contain- 

ng bitumen. 

Pyr’oscope, n. [Fr., from Gr. pyr, fire, and skopein, 
to view.] An instrument for measuring the intensity 
of heat radiating from a fire, being a kind of differential 


thermometer. 
[Gr., an inflammation.) (Med.) The 


Pyro’sis, n. 
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R.) 
Fr. pyrogene, from Gr. pyr, 
Itzueous; derived from, or 
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Pyros’malite, n. [Gr. pyr, pyros, fire, and 
vodor.) (Min.) A native silicate of iron, with chloride 
of iron, which when heated oxhales the odor of chlorine. 

Pyrotechnian, (er-) n. A pyrotechuist. 

Pyrotechnic, Pyrotechnical, (An.) a. Fr. 
pyrolechnique; Gr. pyr, and teciné, au art.) Pertaining 
to pyrotechny, or the art of making fireworks. 

Pyrotéchnician, (-ték-nish'an,) n. One skilled in 
the making of tireworks. 

Pyrotech'nies, n. sing. The art of making fire- 
works; pyrotechny. 

Pyrotech'nist, n. One skilled in pyrotechny; a 
manufacturer of fireworks; a pyrotechnician. 

Pyrotechny, ( pi-ro-tek'ne,) n. [Ur. pyr, fire, techne, 
art.) In its proper sense, this term signifies the science 
which teaches the management und application of fires, 
In its more popular sense, however, the word chiefly 
refers to the art of making fireworks. The principal 
ingredients used are purified saltpetre, sulphur, and 
charcoal. Guupowder is also used in the composition 
of fireworks. For this purpose it is first ground, or, as 
it is technically termed, mealed. In different fireworks 
the proportions of the materials differ very much: and 
great care and precaution are necessary in mixing and 
working them into a proper state fur use. Camphor, 
alcohol, antimony, and other substances are employed 
when it is required to produce colored stars. When 
gold or silver rain is required. bruss-dust, steel-dust, 
sawdust, &c., are used. Steel-filings and cast-iron ber- 
ings contain carbon, and give a brilliant fire with wavy 
radiations. Copper-filings give a greenish tint, zinc a 
fine blue, sulphide of antimony a greenisb-blue, with 
much smoke, Amber affords a yellow fire with colophony 
and common salt; but the Inst must be very dry. All 
the salts of copper tinge the flames green; those of 
strontian, red; those of caryta, a peculiar green. Lyco- 

ium burns with a magnificent rose-colored flame. 

t is principally used in theatres to represent lightning. 

All fireworks are divided into three classes,— those 

which are let off upon the ground (as jets of fire and 

revolving wheels), those which are shot up into the air 

(as sky-rockets and Roman candles), and lastly, those 
which act upon or under water, 

Pyroth’onide, n. [Gr. pyr, pyros, fire, and othoné, 
inen.) (d.) An oil produced by the combustion of 
textures of hemp, linen, or cotton in a copper vessel. 


Dunglison. 

Pyrot'ie, a. [Gr. pyrdtikos.] Caustic. 

—n. A caustic medicine. 

Pyr’oxene, n. (Gr., from pyr, fire, and zenos, a 
stranger.) (Min.) Same as AUGITE, q. v. 

Pyroxen'ie, a. Containing. or consisting of, pyroxene. 

Pyrox’yle, n. (Chem.) See PYROXYLINE. 

Pyroxylic, (-.) a. [Gr. , pyros, fire, and æylon, 
wood.) (Chem.) Obtained from the complete distil- 
lation of wood; as, pyrorylic spirit. 

Pyrox’yline, Pyrox’yle, n. ((hem.) A mb- 
stitute compound of explosive character, discovered by 
Schinbein, and which may be prepared on a small scale 
as follows:— Dry 1,000 grains of pure nitre at w very 
moderate heat, place it in a dry retort (Fig. 2192), pour 
upon it 10 drachmas (hy measure) of strong sulphuric 
acid, and disti) until 6 drachms of nitric acid have passed 
over into the receiver. Dry some 10 cotton-wool, and 
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weigh ont 30 grains of it. Mix 2½ measured drachms 
of the nitric acid with an equal volume of strong sul- 
phuric acid in a small benker. Allow the mixture to 
cool; immerse the cotton wool, pressing it down with 


a glass rod: cover the benker with a glass plate, and 
set it aside for 15 minutes, Lift the cotton out witha 
glass rod; throw it into a pint of water, and wash it 
thoroughly in a stream of water till it no longer tastes 
acid or reddens blue litmus paper. Dry the cotton by 
exposnre to nir at a very moderate heat. No apparent 
change of form takes place; but a very remarkable 
chemical alteration enanes, A certain number of equiv- 
alents of hydrogen are abstracted, and their place sup- 
plied by an equal number of equivalents of peroxide of 
nitrogen, In fact, C II Oh becomes CO LHA T NNO. 
In undergoing this change, the fibre is Increased in 
weight 82 per cent., and acquires new properties. Pyr- 
oxyline is specially characterized by its explosibility 
and solubility in a mixture of ether and alcohol. The 
former property has cansed it to be used in blasting 
operations, nnder the name of gun-cotton; the latter 
has rendered it one of the most important materials 
used by the photographer. Dissolved in a mixtare of 
ether and alcohol, and mixed with a certain proportion 
of some soluble jodide, it forms ordinary photographic 
collodion. The preparation of this important material 
requires attention to so many minute details, which 
could not be given here, that the reader is referred to 
Hardwick's Photogrsphic Manipulation for a full acr 
count of the precautions to be used. Collqdion is alse 
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used in surgery to form an artificial skin to excoriated 
surfaces. For this purpose the following process may 
be employed :— Tuke of fuming nitric acid and sulphuric 
acid, of each 4 fluid ounces. Thoroughly saturate half 
an ounce of clean carded cotton in the mixed acids, 
having first allowed them to becume cool. 
for 12 hours, and then wash the cotton in a stream of 
running water, 
dissolved in 3 parts of ether, to which about 2 ounces of 
alcohol have been added. 
tractile, a few drops of cnstor-oil should be added. 

Pyrrhic,( pir’r:k,)n. A military dance of the ancients, 
performed to the music of the flute. 

(Pros.) A foot composed of two short syllables. 

—a. Pertaining or having reference to a military dance 

of the ancients, named atter Pyrrhichus. 


( Pros.) Belonging to, or consisting of, pyrrhics; as, a 


pyrriic verse. 
Pyrrhicist, ( pir’ri-sist,) n. 
performer of the pyrrhic danco, 
Pyr’rhite, n. [Gr. pyrrhos, flame-colored.] (Min.) 
A mineral occurring in minute octahedrons of an orange- 
1 15 color, at Alubaschka in Siberia, and the Azores. 
t ia probably columbate of zirconia, colored by the 
oxides of iron, uranium, and manganese. 
Pyr’rho, a celebrated philosopher of Elis, and founder 
of the sect called Sceptics, or Pyrrhonists, flourished 
about B. ©. 340. 
wards became a disciple of Anaxarchus, whom he ac- | 
companied to India in the train of Alexander the Great, ' 
and while there obtained a knowledge of the doctrines! 
of the Brahmins, Gymnosophists, Magi, and other eastern 
sages. On the return of P’. to Greece, the inhabitants 
of Elea made him their high-priest, and the Athenians 
gave him the rights of citizenship. D. B. c. 288.— P.'s 
scepticism was by no means of the thorough-going kind 
that is usually associated with his name, which is 
synonymous with absolute and unlimited infidelity. 
He certainly disbelieved in the possibility of acquiring 
a scientific knowledge of things; but, like Kant, he 
appears to have tenaciously maintained the reality of 
virtue, and the obligations of morality. 
Pyrrho neem, Pyrrho'nie, a. Belonging or hav- 
ng reference to Pyrrhonisin. 
Pyrrhonism, ( pir'ro-nizm,) n. Perfect scepticism ; 
doubt of everything. 
Pyr’rhonist, n. A universal sceptic. 
Pyr'rhotine, u. (Min.) Magnetic iron pyrites. A 
sulphide of iron composed of 60°5 per cent. of iron and 
39°5 sulphur. It generally occurs massive and amor- 
phous, but sometimes Mass in irregular and vari- 
ously modified six-sided prisms, The color, which is 
bronze-yellow, reddish, or brownish, is liable to become 
speedily tarnished on exposure to the air. 
r'rhus, king of Epirus, being obliged, on the murder 
of his father, to seek safety by flight, found a home, 
parent, and tutor in Glaucas, king of Illyria, where he 
remained for several years, till old enongh to maintain 
his own right, and ascended his father’s throne, 295 B. o. 


self of Mace- 
don, he was 
defeated in 
a great bat- 
tle, and com- 
lled to re- 
nqniah his 
ambitious 
design. In 
281 B. o. he 
made war 
on the Ro- 
mans, hav- 
ing been 
called to the 
assistance of 
the cok, 
nites, a 
in a desper- 
ate battle 
fought on the banks of the Syris, in Calabria, totally de- 
feated the Roman army; yet, so dearly was this glory 
bought, that Pyrrhus exclaimed, “ Another such victory 
will ruin me.” After several signal advantages, the 
Romans at length triumphed, and Pyrrhus, sustaining 
many disasters, returned to Greece, and, in a subsequent 
war with the Argives, was killed, by a tile thrown on 
his head from the roof of a honse, as he entered Argos, 
273 p.c. Pyrrhus was one of the most illustrious gen- 
erals of the age in which he lived. The Romans enter- 
tained the highest opinion of his military skill, and 
from him, in fact, they learned much of the art of war. 
He was fond of glory, and personally brave, even to 
rashness; but his faults of ambition were counterbal- 
anced by acts of courtesy and benevolence. 

Py'rus, n. (Lat., a pear-tree.] (Bot.) A gen. of trees and 
shrubs, ord, Rosacex, sub-ord. Pomacew, having a 5-celled 
fruit, with a cartilaginous endocarp and 2 seeds in each 
cell. It includes species differing very much in appear- 
ance, in foliage,and iu almost everything except the char- 
acters of the flower and fruit. Our principal orchard- 
trees belong to this genus. F. malus and its varieties 
produce the different kinds of apples. (See ArpLe.) P. 
communis (Fig. 2194) and its varieties produce the dif- 
ferent kinds of pears. The Romanscultivated thirty-six 
varietics of pears, and at the present time there are 
many hundreds. The Jargonelles, Bergamots, Chan- 
montelles, and other choice sorts, are delicious dessert- 
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He was originally a painter, but after- | 


Pythay’oras, the celebrated Greek philosopher, was | 
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fruits. The varieties of pear differ much in hardiness 
and jn fitness for particular ils; although a deep, mod- 
erately strong, dry loamy soil is the best for this fruit. 
Pears succeed well as espaliers. They are generally 
grafted on seedling stocks of the wild pear, but some- 
times on the rowan, and sometimes on the quince. 


Fig. 2191. — PEAR, (Pyrus communis.) 


Pears grafted on quince stocks are the best for shallow 
soils. The flowers and fruit of the pear are mostly pro- 
duced on spurs, which spring from branches of more 
thau one year old. Various modes of training and prun- 
ing are practised for pear-trees. Among the varieties 
of pears are some which ripen early in autumn, and 
some which do not ripen till the beginning of winter, 
aud which even require to be mellowed by keeping for 
a short time; while some of the kinds cannot easily be 
kept for more than a few days. In general, pears can- 
not be kept so long nor so easily as apples. Pears are 
sometimes made into a preserve with syrup, and some- 
times cut into pieces, and dried in the sun or in an 
oven, to be afterwards used in pies, a practice very prev- 
alent in France. A very agreeable fermented liquor, 
called Perry, is made from pears in the same manner as 
cider from apples. The wood of the pear-tree is often 
used instead of boxwood for the coarser wood-engrav- 
ings. P.aucuparia is the Mountain-ash, or Rowan-tree ; 


P. aria is the heum- tree, the timber of which is used for 
axletrees and other pur- 

poses; P. domestica is 

the Service-tree, and P. 

torminalis the Wild Ser- 

vice- tree. 


Pyruln. n. (Zu.) A 


common and numerous 
gen. of Mollusca, family 
Muricidæ, chiefly found 
in the Indian Ocean, Red 
Sea, and Atlantic Ocean. 
The shell (Fig. 2195) is 
large, and peur- or fig- 
shaped ; the spire short, 
and sometimes flatten- 
ed; aperture wide, ter- 
minating in a long, 
open canal; outer lip 
thin; columella smooth; 
operculum horny. 


1 n. (Bot.) 


genus of plants, order 
Suntalucem, including 
the Oil-nut, P. oleifera, . 
a shrub 4-6 feet igh, Fig: 2196. 
found in the Middle PYRULA CANULICULATA, (U. 8.) 


States, on the margins of mountain streams. 


B. in Samos, probably about k. c. 580-570. So many 
legends have gathered abont his history, that it is 
almost impossible to trace its details. He was the sou 
of Mnesarchus, and, perhaps, a disciple of Pherecydes. 
He is said to have travelled extensively, especially in 
Egypt, and to have been initiated in the most ancient 
Greek mysteries, He attached great importance to 
mathematical studies, and is believed to have made sev- 
eral important discoveries in geometry, music, and 
astronomy, Aversion to the tyranny of Polycrates, in 
Samos, is said to have been the cause of his quitting 
that island after his return from the East; and he ulti- 
mately settled, between n. c. 540-530, at Crotona, one of 
the Greek cities of South Italy. There he set himself to 
carry out the purpose, probably formed long before, of | 
instituting a society through which he might, to some 
extent, give embodiment and practical shape to his ideas. | 
It was, says Thirlwall, at once a philosophical school, a 
religious brotherhood, and a political association, and 
was composed of young men of the noblest families, not 
exceeding 300 in number. P. himself was the chief, or 
general, of the order, The doctrines he taught, the dis- 
cipline and observance he established, and the ultimate 
Ohjects of the society, are wrapped in mystery. Similar 
societies were founded in other cities of Italy, and 
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through all of them P. exerted n considerable influence 
on political affairs, and especially in opposition to demo- 
cratic and revolutionary movements, This became at 
length the occasion of a popular rising against the 
Pythagoreans at Crotona, B. C. 604, — the house in which 
they were assembled was burned, many perished, and 
the rest were exiled. Similar tumults, with similar re- 
sults, took place in other cities, and P. himself is be- 
lieved to have D. soon after, at Metapontum, Among 
the doctrines of this extraordinary man are the follow- 
ing: that numbers are the principles of all things; that 
the universe is a harmonious whole (kosmos), the heav- 
only bodies by their motion causing sounds (music of 
the spheres); that the soul is immortal, and passes suc 
cessively into many bodies (metempsychosis); and that 
the highest aim and blessedness of man is likeness to 
the Deity. He was regarded with the highest veneration 
as a superhuman being, and a favorite of heaven, and 
he probably encouraged such belief. And so far as re- 
spects his aim to train his followers to a wise, noble, 
rational, and religious life, it is evident that he was suc- 
cessful, and his influence on some of the greatest phil- 
osophers of later times was very great. He left no writ- 
ten account of his doctrines; they were first committed 
to writing by Philolaus. F. is said to have been the 
first who fook the title of philosopher, and the first who 
applied the term kosmos to the universe. He shares 
with Thales and Xenophanes the high distinction of 
starting the problem of physical science ; the study and 
interpretation of nature as an object governed by un- 
changing laws, instead of a variety of personal agencies, 
as conceived by the religious faith of earlier generations. 

Pythago’rean, n. A follower of Pythagoras, q. v. 

—a. Belonging to the philosophy indoctrinated by Pyth- 
agoras, 

Pythagoric, Pythagor' ical, a. Same as Prru- 
AGOREAN. 

Pythag’orism, n The doctrines of the school of 

ythagoras. 

N v. a. [Gr. pythagorizein.] To specu- 
ate after the philosophical manner of Pythagoras. 

Pyth'ia. The name of a priestess of the Delphic oracle 
of Apollo. 

Pyth'iad. u. (Gr. Hist.) The intervening period be- 
twixt one celebration of the Pythian games and the next. 

Pyth'ian Games, (Creek Antig.) One of the four 
great national festivals of Greece, celebrated every fifth 
year in honor of Apollo, near Delphi. The contests 
were the same as those at Olympia, and the victors were 
rewarded with apples and garlands of laurel, 

Py th’‘ias, (Knights of,) m pe A secret society 
argely ramified throughout the U. States, and bearing 
some resemblance to the Odd-Fellows. 

Py'thom. (Myth.) The name of the dragon slain by 
Apollo. 

(Zoél.) A genus of serpents of the family Boidæ, q. v., 
differing from the true boas in having the plates on the 
under surface of the taildouble. The tip of the muzzle 
is plated; the lips are ved. The species are all 
natives of the Old World. They are all large; some of 


PYTHON, OR ROCK-SNAKE, ( Hortulia natalensis.) 


them very large, and rivalled in size by no serpents 
except the boas of America, This name is given to 
some species which belong to the genus or sub-genns 
Hortulia. one of which, the Natal Rock-Suake. H. nata- 
lensis (Fig. 2196), is said to attain so large a size that 
its body is as thick as that of a man. 

Pyth’oness, n. [From Gr. n, older form of 
pythd, also the oldest name of Delphi.) The priestess of 
Apollo who gave oracular answers at Delphi, in Greece. 


—Hence, by analogy, any female supposed to possess a 


spirit of divination. 
Pyth/onie, a [Gr. pythonilos.] Pretending to divina- 
tion of future events. 
Pyth’onism, n. The art of prognosticating future 
events by sorcery or divination. 
Pyth'onist, n. A conjurer; a necromancer. 
Pyx. ( piks,) n. [Lat. pyzis.] (Eccl) In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the name given to the box in which 
the host is kept. 
(Naut.) The box or binnacle in which a ship's com- 
pass is suspended. 
(Anat.) See Py xis. 
—A box used in the English mint as the depository of 


coin awaiting test. 


—r.a. To test as to weight and purity, as the coins de- 


posited in the pyx. 

Pyxid’iam., n.: pl. PYXDIA. (Bot.) See CIRCUMSCISSILE 
Py xis, n. [Lat.] A pyx.—(Bot.) Same as PYXIDIUM. 
(Anat.) The cavity of the hip-joint; acetabulum. 
Pyx'is Nauti’ca, n. (As/ron.) A constellation of 

the south hemisphere, formed by Lacaille. 
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with wet bandages and numerous coverings. — State of] ophidian reptiles, chiefly interesting from the circum 
being thus enveloped, swathed, or wrapt up. stance that its members form the earliest record of 
„a. [D. pakken; Ger. packen.) To place and press this ordinal type upon our planet. Their fossil remains 
together; to place in cluse order or narrow compass; to have been found in the eocene beds at Sheppey and 
put together and bind fast; to make up into a bundle or Brackleshum, and it appears probable that sume of the 
bale; as, to pack eggs in a box, — To put in close order | spectes attained a length of twenty feet. 
with salt intermixed, as pork, — To stow uway within; |Pal’estime, in Arkansas, u twp. of Bradley co. 
to fill or load something which is intended to contain Palestine, in M ia twp. of Cooper co. 
and carry; to crowd into or pile upon; as, to pock a Palestine, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lewis co. 
trunk or valise, — To send off in haste; to dispatch Palestine Church, in Tennessee, a dist. of Obion 
without ceremony as, to puck an intruder off. — To put. co. š 
together, as cards, in such a manner as to secure the|Paley, WIA, ( pa’le,) an English divine and biblical 
game; to put together in sorts with a fraudulent intent. author, B. at Peterborough, 17455 p. 1803. Among his 
« Enos has packed cards with Cæsar, and false played.” — Shaka. principal works are, The Principles of Moral and Politi- 
Hence, to unite, as persons iniquitously. with a view to cat Philosophy ; Hore Pauline: A View of the Evidences 
some private end or interest; as, to pack n jury; some. of Christianity ; and Natural Theology, or Evidences of 
times to bring about or gain over by unfair or illegal eck 1 eee English his- 
$ 85 sh electors. . NCIS, „ i 
means; as, à packed assembly of a e ry: tor s B. poe i 1 D. ri Among his chief 
Pack, v. n. To bind or form things into packs oF works are, tise and Hrogress of (he English (. 
bundles; to make up bales or packages. — To admit of. wealth, and a History of Normandy and England. 
storage; to become Pompressed or to settle together, so Pali, (pale) n. (Corrupted from Sanskrit JITdkrit.] 
as to form a compact and transportable mass; as, E. The sacred language of the Buddhists. Its origin must 
stuff packs in small compass, — To depart in haste; to| be sought for in one or several of the popular dialects 
levant; —with off; a8, she was packed off „bout her busi | of ancient India, which are comprised under the gen- 
ness —To combine in order to bring about bad measures ; eral name of Prakrit, and stand in a similar relation to 
tremities, it is broken and rugged, forming numerous] to confederate for ill urposes; to join in collusion. Sanskrit ax the Romance languages, in their earlier 
islands and fiords, similar to those of other bigh latitudes. k’ wood, in rnia, & twp. of Tulare co. period, to Latin. It has been formerly assumed that P 
The Asiatic coast-line, on the contrary, is extremely ir |Pac'olett, in ‘South Curolina, a township of Spartan- arose from the special Prakrit dialect called dH, 
5 i 0 Ñ or the language spoke” in Magadia; but, according t 
of islands into separate gulfs or seas, as tbe Sea of Ok- - Carolina, a twp. of Pitt co. the view expressed by Lassen in his Indische Alterthums- 
hotsk aud the Yellow Sea; besides which numerous Faatf in, in ers Mexico PAP a of Bernalillo co.; Kund’, an hypothesis of this kind is not tenable, since 
i op. 309. š the pee of this dialect Ts not e se ` 
pad i’ * ot. beautiful genus of | those ol the P. language. ie same distinguishe 
adina, gh tig Ce > Š gs scholar holds that the Präkrit dialects, called the 
of which P. pavo- Saurasent and Mihdrushtrt, have a closer relation to the 
nia, our Turkey- P. than any other, and that the origin of the latter 
feather Laver, or must therefore be traced to the country of Western 
Peacock’s Tail (Fig. Hindvostan, between the Jumna River and the Vindhya 
74), is one of the Mountain; though he observes, at the same time, that 
most remarkable the P. is older than these dialects, and that the latter 
species, if indeed are therefore more remote from Sanskrit than the 
all are not reduci- former. Whether the oldest works of the Buddhist 


ble to that. The 
broadly fan-shaped 
frond, often prolif- 
erous, and circi 
round into a cup 
marked with con- 
centric lines fringed 
at their upper mar- 
gin, with heaps of 
spores between them, and partially covered beneath 
with chalky powder, at once indicate the species. It 


Pachremia, ( pa- ke me- ah.) n. [From Gr. pachys. thick, 
and aima, blood.] (Med.) Morbid thickness of the 


directly conduce to the same result: hence persous who 
are habitually costive are constantly liable to conges- 
tion of the brain and lungs, palpitation, piles, and other 
manifestations of a disordered circulation. 

Pacific Ocean, (The,) a vast expanse of water, 
extending between Asia and America (formerly, but 
improperly, called the Sor SEA), and covering a large 
poi of the surface of the globe. Its extreme 8. limit 

the Antarctic circle, from which it stretches N.through 
132 degrees of latitude to Behring’s Strait, which sep- 
arates it from the Arctic Ocean. Its greatest breadth, 
from E. to W., measured nlong the equator, is about 
10,000 miles. In some parts it is very deep, but its bot- 


water into the two grand portions of the North and 
South Pacific Oceans, both being remarkable for the 


with which they are studded, and which constitute a 
distinct portion of the world, called PotyNesta,q.v. The 

neral motion of the Pacific Ocean is from W. to E., or 
from the const of America to that of Asia; and this mo- 
tion is very powerful in the vast and uninterrupted ex- 
tent of its waters. The N.E. trade-wind prevails unin- 


is more probable, on the contrary, that the language in 
which the founder of the Buddhist religion convey 
his doctrine tu the people was not yet that special lan- 
guage, but a mixture of classical and popular Sanskrit, 
such as it still appears in the Buddhistic Stras. At a 
later period, however, P. became the classical language 
Fig. 74. — PADINA PAVONIA. in which the Buddhists wrote their sacred, metaphysi- 
cal, and profane works. The most important historical 
work written in this language is the lahavansa ; other 


American coast, varies in its extent at different seasons ; 
but it commonly prevails between the equator und: 

S., 20 that the region of calms in the P. O. extends over 
only 5 degrees of latitude, or somewhat less than in the 
Atlantic. In Lat. 40°, on both sides of the equator, 
tempests and variable winds prevail; but it may be re- 
marked, generally, that N. of Lat. 400 N., winds from 
W. and N. W. are more prevalent than any others, 
whereas in the regione S. of the trade-winds, the pre- 
wailing winds are from S. W., and often extremely vio- 
lent. Winds from the 8., however, are found along the 
coast of Peru, and may be attributed, in some measure 
at least, to the strength of the polar current (q.v.) in 
the S. hemisphere. They are generally light, though 
steady. Navigators traversing the ocean between N. 
‘America and Asia sail W. from Mexico, touching at the 
Sandwich Islands,and entering the Chinese Sea between 
the islands of Luzon and Formosa. The voyage from 
Asia to America is effected d seeking the region of the 
variabie winds N. of Lat. 30°, and makiug the coast of 
California. This ocean, which received its name P. from 
Magellan, in consequence of the propitious weather 
which he met while navigating its surface, was not 
known to the ancients, nor was the existence of so vast 


traits and history pieces, B. at Albany, N. Y., 1811. fairy tale, a comical story, and three fables — both 
among his leading performauces are: The Infant Bac- works edited and translated by V. Fausböll (Copen- 
chus; The Flight into Egypt; and Moses and Aaron on hagen, 1855 and 1861). J ceased to be a living lan- 
Mount Horeb. age of India when Buddhism was routed out of it; it 


Page’s, in Tennessee, u dist. of Campbell co. was carried by the fugitive Buddhists to other coun- 

Paine, MARTYN, R distinguished American physician, tries, especially Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam; but in 

B. in Vermont, 1794, graduated at Harvard in 1813, and these countries, tov, it had to give way before the na- 

after entering upon successful practice in New York, tive tongues, in which the later Buddhist literature was 
composed. 

: F 0 3 due) n. (Bol.) A name 
University Medical College of that city, an institution Palissander, ( pdl-Te-sdn' die. 5 t 
he assisted to found. Among the more eminent of his used in France for Rosewood ew sometimes applied 
published works are Medical and Physiological Commen- to Striped Ebony and Violet-w 


D 85 s 1 . Palliser Jonx (vd leur, ) an “English explorer, B. 
tirta rea 5 of Medicine (1847), and Theoret 1817. In early life he passed much time and acquired 


Yentucky, $ $ much knowledge among the Indians of the far North- 
Pains, in Kai * pree 2 esse Ses west of America; pong the results of Shica are re- 
Roe lubama, a township of Jackson co.; corded in his Solitary unter, or Sporting Adventures in 
rain Bock, io At creo a 5] der bares (1868). In 1859-60 he was placed at tho 
Pajarito (pah-ah-re'to,) in New Mezico,a precinct of | head of the British North American Exploring Expedi- 
Bernalillo co. : tion appointed to topographically 9 the Inter- 
Q i liforni township of Santa Cruz co.; national Boundary-line from Lake Superior across the 
Paja re C tup. yoy Pe AS i| Rocky Mountains: and thence to the Cascade Range 
Palacky, FRANCIS, (pdl-dke,) a German historian, B.] Dear the Pacific coast. His detailed journal of the Ex- 
in Moravia, 1798, was appointed in 1831 historiographer pedition, containing reports upon the geography, agri- 
—A complete set of playing-ca or the number used in| to the kingdom of Bohemia. His chief work is the cultural resources, and commercial capa ilities of North- 
a game; as, shuffling a pack of cards. — A numberof| History of Bohemia, written in the German language west America, was published in 1871. 
hounds or dogs, hunting or kept together; as, a pack| and published at the expense of the States of that king. Palliser, WiLL an English inventor, B. 1830,received 
of foxhounds.— A number of persona combined to put] dom, of which the let vol. appeared in 1836, and the öth, his education at Rugby, C ambridge and Sandhurst, and 
mho practice some evil design or intent; us, & pack of) completing the work, in 1864, D. 1876. became a at 110 = British ami jom an a he 
jeves. 220 Acreide, ( -läts-zo'lo ah-kra’e-d retired in 1871. e has introduced valuable inventivns 
+" Never such a pack of kuaves and villains.” — Clarendon. rae Ps, a town of Ye ta Sicily, prov. ahaa into the military service; the most important beng 
—A large surface of fives or flouting islands of ice driven] m. S.S.W.of Catania. Near it'are some curious urchaic the system of conversion of the old smooth-bore caste 


traversed it from America to Asia in 1521. 

Pack, u [D. pak; Ger. pack.) A bundle of anything 
inclosed in a cover or bound fast with cords; a bale; — 
particularly, x bundle made up to be carried on the 
back: as, a pedlar's pack. — A burden, or heavy load. 


together in close contact. remains. Pop. 9,000. iron guns into the rifled compound pieces of ordnance 
aed.) In hydropathy, the act or process of swathiug| paleophis, ( pdl'e-o-f i) n (Pal) A gen. of extine known as the Palliser Guns. The plan ne in the 
2005 
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insertion into the cast-iron gun, which is bored out to 
receive it, of a wrought-iron rifled barrel composed of 
two tubes of“ coiled iron,” one inside the other. The 
wrought-iron barrel is “set out” by firing a proof- 
churge, and is thus tightened inside the cast-iron cas- 
ing. The cost of the converted gun is little mors than 
one-third of the cost of a new gun, — that is to say, the 
saving on each 64-pounder and 80-pounder is respec- 
tively about $700 and $1,050; and as no alteration is 
made in its external shape, the converted gun is placed 
upon the carriage and platform to which it previously 
belonged. In 1872 the conversion of cast-iron guns 
was rapidly proceeded with in the English Royal Gun 
Factories at Woolwich, no change being made in the 
original pattern perfected by Major P. About 1,500 
guns had in the early part of that year already been con- 
verted into rifled 64-pounders and 50-pounders and issued 
for service. The converted guns are used in wooden 
frigates and corvettes, aud upou the land-fronts of for- 
tifications, and for the defence of harbors. 

Palme, ( pehl’ma,) a thriving seaport of 8. Italy, in 
Calabria, on the Bay of Gioja, 20 m. N. N. E. of Reggio. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Palmer, Epwarp Henry, ( pawm’iir,) an English ori- 
entalist, B. at Cambridge, 1840, became Prof. of Arabic 
in Cambridge University in 1871. He has published 
Oriental Mysticism: a Treatise on the Sufiistic and Uni- 
tarian Theosophy of the Persians 1867); Javidana-Hirad : 
“The Wisdom of Ages" (translated from the Persian, 
1870); and The Desert of the Exodus: Journeys on Fot 
in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wanderings, (1871.) 

Palmer, in Ohio, a twp. ot Putnam co. 

Palmer’s, in Kentucky, a prec. of Anderson co. 

Palmer’s Springs, in Virginia, a twp. of Mecklen- 
burg co. 

Palm ersville, in Tennessee, a district of Weakley 


co. 

Palmet’to, in Alabama, a twp. of Pickens co. 

Raimettd, in Georgia, a district and village of Camp- 
bell co. 

Palmy’ra, in Georgia, a district of Lee co. 

Palmyra, in ///inois, a twp. of Macoupin co. 

Palmyra, in Kentucky, a prec.of Trimble co. 

Palmyra, iu Nebraska, a twp, of Otoe co. 

Palmyra, in North Carolina, a twp. of Halifax co.; 
pop. 2,45. 

Fam'liee; in North Carolina, a twp. of Beaufort co.; 

. 5,8. 
Tan nen, in Nevada, a twp. of Lincoln co. 
Panaca, iv Utah Territory, a precinct of Washington 


Pan Handle, in Georgia, a district of Stewart co.; 
pop. 749.— A district of Taylor co. 

Panhan‘dle, in Kentucky, a precinct of Livingston 
co, 

Paniconography, (pdn-e-ko-ndg’ra-fe,) n. (Print- 
ing.) A process of chemical engraving for the repro- 
duction of all sorts of designs, invented by Firmin 
Gillot. The operation, called to gillotize, consists in 
tracing the design on a metal plaie, subjecting it to 
acid, and obtaining an embossed engraving which re- 
produces the fac-simile of the artist, and allows typo- 
graphical printing. 

Punt atock, in Tennessee. a dist. of Carroll co. 

Pante’go, in North Carolina, a twp. of Beaufort co.; 
pop. 1,792. 

Pan’ther, in Kentucky, a prec. of Graves co. 

Panther Branch, in North Carolina, a twp. of Wake 


co. 

Panther Creek, in Georgia, a dist. of Coweta co.; 
pop. N. 

Panther Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hancock co.; 
pop. 459. — A dist. of Stewart co. 

Pan’therville, in Georgia, a dist. of De Kalb co.; 


pop. 1,798. 
Pn olli. in Georgin, a dist. of Madison co. 
Pa per Mill, in Tennessee. a dist. of Grainger co.; pop. 
1,265. 
Pu perville. in Tennessee, a dist of Sullivan co. 
Papillion, in Nebraska, a twp. of Sarpy co. 
Papineau, (pip-in-c’,) in Illinois, a twp. of Iroquois 
co. 
Paraclif ta, in Arkansas, a twp.and vill. of Sevier co.; 
. 579. 
Par adise, in Kentucky, a prec. of Muhlenburg co.; 
. 779. 
Parad ise, in Michigan, a twp. of Grand Traverse co, ; 
pop. 266. 
Paradise, in Utah Territory, a prec. of Cache co.; 


p. 346. 
paradise Valley, in Nevada, a twp. of Humboldt 


co. 
Paragoo’nah, in Utah Territory, a prec. of Iron co.; 
. 211. 

Pura le, in New Mezico,a prec. of Socorro co. 

Paranaph thaline, n. (Chem.) See ANTHRACENE, 
above. 

Parastremma, (-r ah.) [From Gr. ꝓarastrepho. 
I twist from its rightful place.] (Med.) A convulsive 
distortion of the mouth, or any other part of the face. 

Pareh ment Paper. (Applied Chem.) When un- 
sized paper is plunged into a cold mixture of two parts 
of conc, sulphuric acid and one part of water, and 
after a few seconds removed and well washed in abun- 
dance of pure water, it will be found that whilst its 
chemical composition remains the same, its physical 
propertics are entirely altered. It is converted into 
a tough membranous body resembling parchment, 
hence its name; whilst its strength is enormously in- 
creased, so that a strip which originally would not sup- 
port more than three or four pounds’ weight when dry, 
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and scarcely an ounce when wet, will now carry over 
thirty pounds either wet or dry. Parchment-paper is 
bow largely manufactured, and it is of great use tor re- 
placing parchment, as well as for covering jam - pots, 
&c. To the chemist it is invaluable as forming the most 
efficient septum for the process of dialysis, 

Paris. See FRANCE. 

Paris, Louis PHILIPPE ALBERT D'ORLEANS, COMTE DE, 
heir-male of the Orleans branch of the French royal 
family of Bourbon, and grandson of Louis Philippe, 
king of the French, was B. in Paris, 1838. He went into 
exile in England along with his relatives after the Revo- 
lution of 1845, and in that country received his educa- 
tion. In 1861, he and his brother, the Duc de Chartres, 
accompanied by their uncle, the Prince de Joinville, 
proceeded to the U. States, and on arriving at Washing- 
ton were cordially welcomed by the National Govern- 
ment, and by Gen, MacClellan, who proposed that the 
young princes should serve on his staff. The two 

rothers therenpon entered the service with the rank 
of captain of volunteers, stipulating that they were to 
receive no pay, and that they should be free to resign 
their appointments at will. They served on Gen. Mac- 
Clellan’s staff until the conclusion of the campaign in 
Virginia, and the consequent retreat of the army of the 
Potomac in June, 1862, when they returned to Europe. 
At the close of the year 1871 the Comte de P. was, after 
some delay, admitted a member of the Legislative As- 
sembly at Versailles. A remarkable article, entitled 
L' Allema; et ses Tendances Nouvelles, which appeared 
in the “Revue des Denx Mondes,” in Aug., 1867, and 
attracted considerable attention, is said to have pro- 
ceeded from the pen of the Comte de P. He is also the 
author of a History of the Amer. Civil War (15751) 
which has acquired considerable celebrity. 

Paris, in Jowa, a twp. of Howard co. 

Paris, in Michigan, a twp. of Huron co. 

Paris, in Tennessee, a dist. of Henry co. 

Paris, in Utuh Territory, a prec. of Rich co. 

Paris, in Wiscmsin, a twp. of Grant co, 

ears Mountains, in South Curolina, a twp. of Green- 
ville co, 


Paritium (pa-rish'yiim),n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, 


order Malvacex, characterized by its flowers having the 
five-cleft calyx sur- 
rounded by an 
eight- or teu-cleft 
or tovthed outer 
calyx; by the col- 
umn of stamens be- 
ing five-toothed at 
the top, with the 
five-cleft style pro- 
truding out of it, 
and bearing five 
round velvety stig- 
mas; and by the 
capsules being five- 
celled like those of 
Hibiscus, but hav- 
ing in addition to 
the five true parti- 
tions a spurious par- 
tition in the middle Fig. 75, — PARITIUM ELATUM. 
of each cell,throngh 
which they split open when ripe. The ten or twelve 
known species are tall trees or high shrubs, widely 
distributed throughout the tropics of both bemi- 
spheres, Their leaves are large entire or lobed, with 
prominent radiating nerves, one or three of which bear 
glands at the base, P, elatum, the Mountain Mahoe 
(Fig. 75), it has recently been ascertained, affords the 
beautiful lace-like inner bark called Cuba bast. The 
tree, which is found only in Cuba and Jamaica, grows 
fifty or sixty feet high, and yields a peculiar greenish- 
blue timber, highly valued by the Jamaica cabinet- 
makers. All the species of Pariftum, particularly P. 
tiliaceum, which is to be found in most tropical coun- 
tries, afford more or less fibre, which the natives make 
into ropes, mats, clothing, &c. 
Park, in Arkansas, a twp. of Scott co. 
Parke Bar. in (c/ifornia, a twp. of Yuba co. 
Parker, Joux Henry, an English writer on archi- 
tecture, u. in London, 1806. He is author of The Glos- 
sary of Architecture (1836); Domestic Architecture of the 
Middle Ages (1859), and Gothic Architecture (5th ed., 
1861). D. 1874. 
Parker, in Kansas, a twp. of Montgomery co, 
Parker, in Kentucky, a prec. of Edmonson co.; pop. 
063. 
Parker, in Tennessee, a dist. of Stewart co. 
Parker’s, in Alabama, a twp of Escambia co. 
Parker's, in Tennessee, n dist. of Dickson co. 
WIS in Kentucky, a prec. of Lyon co. ; pop. 
879. 
Park’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Greene co. 
Parks, in Georgia, a dist. of Lincoln co. 
Park’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Weakley co. 
— A dist. of Maury co. 
Park’s Fork, in Kansas, a twp. of Trego co. 
Parks'ville, in Kentucky, a vill. of Boyle co. 
Parksville, in North Carolina, a twp. of Perquimans 


co. 
Par'ley’s Park, in Utah Territory, a prec. of Summit 


co. 
Parlin Pond, in Maine, a plantation of Somerset 


co. 
Parma. in Michigan, a twp. of Jackson co. 
Parawan’, in Utah Territory, a prec. of Iron co.; pop 
861. 
Parras, (ↄd rds, ) a town of Mexico, State of Coahuila, 
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near a lake of same name, 470 m. N.W. of the etty of 
Mexico. Excellent wine is made in its vicinity, To 
10,000. 

Par’rottsville, in Tennessee, a dist. of Cocke co.; 
pop. 1,095. 

Parsing, (pdr’sing) [From L. pors, a part.] ( Gram.) 
The resolving a sentence into its clements, by showin, 
the several parts of speech of which it is composed. an 
their relation to each other in accordance with gram- 
matical rules. 

Parsons, THEOPHILUS, (pår’s'nz,\ n distinguished Amer- 
ican jurist, B. in Essex co., Mass., 1750. After gradu- 
ating at Harvard Coll. in 1769, and becoming a member 
of the Maine bar, he held a seat in tbe Convention 
which ratified the U. S. Constitution in 1789. In 1806 
he was appointed Chief-Justice of Massachusetts. D. 
1813. His Commentarirs om the Laws of the United States 
is a work held in high esteem. 

Parsons. THomas WILLIAM, an American poet, B. in 
Boston, 1819, is best known by his version of The First 
Ten Cantus of Dante's Inferno (1843), regarded by critics 
as an admirable interpretation of the great Italian 
poet. His last volume of original poems is The Shadows 
of the Obelisk (1872). 

Parson’s, in Maryland, a dist. of Wicomico co.; pop. 
1,106. 

Parson’s Creek, in Maryland, a dist. of Dorchester 


co. 
Parson’s Creek, in Missouri, a twp. of Linn co.; 


. 1,118, 
Furt ce“. in Georgia, a dist. of Greene co. 
Partee’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Maury co. 
Particeps Criminis, (dr e- p krim'in-is.) IL,, 
a sharer in the eins | (Law.) One who is a partici- 
pator in another's guilt; an accomplice. 
Partition Lines. (Her.) Lines dividing the shield 
in directions corresponding to the ordiparies (Fig. 76). 
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Fig. 76. — PARTITION LINES. 


According to the direction of the partition lines, a shield 
is said to be party or parted per fess (1), per pale (2). 
per bend (3), per chevron (4), per saltire (5); a shield 
divided by lines in the direction of a croes is said to be 
quartered (n and a shield parted at once per cross 
and per saltire is said to Le Gironné of eight (7). 
Parton, Saran Parson W118, (pa tun,) an Ameri- 
can anthoress, B. in Maine. 1811, was sister to Nathaniel 
P. Willis, and received her education at Hartford,Conn., 
under Miss Catherine Beecher. Early left a widow, in 
straitened circumstances, Mrs. Eldridge madea venture 
into the field of authorship in 1851 uuder the pseudo- 
nym of FANNY Fern. Her first writings, published in 1 
vol., under the title of Fern Leures, achieved un instant 
and repeated success, In 1851 she brought outa novel, 
Ruth Hail, and Rose Clark (1837), each of which, while 
successful as regards sale. challenged much adverse 
criticism. In 1856 she married her second busband, 
Mr. James Parton, the essayist, nnd D. in New York city, 
Oct. 10, 1872. 
(pds’toor,) a distinguished French 
t B. at Déle, 1822, became Prof. of Physics at the 
i ty of Sciences, Strasburg, in 1548, nnd in 1863 
Prof of Geology, Physica, and Chemistry at the School 
of Fine Arts, and also a member of the Institute. The 
Royal Society of London, in 1856, awarded P. the Rom- 
ford Medal for his researches relative to the polariza- 
tion of light, and in 1869 he was elected one of the 
foreign associates of that body. M. P. haa written nu- 
merous works relating to chemistry, for which, in 1861, 
he obtained the Jecker prize. He is most widely 
known for his opposition to the doctrine of sponta- 
neous generation, and his researches in fermenta- 
tion. n 1874, the government granted him a pen- 
sion of 20,000 francs, and he was elected a member of 
the French Academy, in 1882, P's. researches in fer- 
mentation, into causes of certain diseases of plants, 
animal, aud man, into the theory of spontaneous gen- 
eration, have been of vast benefit to mankind; fermen- 
tation, he claims, is a process connected with life, is 
not a spontaneous production, but proceeds from some 
previously existing life—a parent. He holds that fer- 
mentation can never take place, if all access of germs 
toa fermentable substance is prevented. He has applied 
the knowledge to the preservation of wine, beer, etc. 
His investigation into the cause of the cholera in fowls, 
and of carbuncular diseases in cattle and sheep, and 
into the means of preventing them; of the cultivation 
of the infectious germs in diluting fluids and inocula- 
tion with them, is most important. P. has done for cattle 
what Jenner has done for man, a discovery which may 
result in successful inoculation or vaccination for most 
zymotic diseases in man, a discovery the importance 
of which cannot be overestimated. To use the words of 
P.,* it is in the power of man to make parasitic mala- 
dies disappear utterly, if, as is my conviction, the doc- 
trine of spontaneous generation is a chimera,” 
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Pas'ture. u. (Agric.) A field or tract of land devoted 
to the feeding of oxen, sheep, and other herbivorous 
animals, which eat the grass and other herbage as it 
grows. Grass is grown sometimes in the rotation with 
grain and other crops, when itremains on the ground 
for one or more years, is frequently mown during the 
first summer, and grazed afterwards, but is again 
peas up to be succeeded usually by vats or wheat. 

or such purposes, rye-grass, red, white, yellow, and 
clovers, are used; either alone or mixed in varying pro- 
portions. All pastures are much improved by thor- 
gaga drainage. The application of farmyard dung, 
soil, lime, and almost every sort of top-dressing is bene- 
ficial. Rich pastures on which oxen are fed are in- 
jured by sheep, which reject the coarsest grass, and 
pick out the finest; but a tew horses turned into them 
during the autumn or winter help to consume the 
coarser tufts. The coarsest and rankest grass may once 


or twice a year be cut over by the scythe, and either 
made into rough hay, or if left on the ground, the cut- 
tle, when it has partially dried, will readily eat it up. 
Mosa, which is a great pest in many pastures, may be got 
rid of by penning sheep, well fed with turnips, cake, or 
corn, regularly over the field; or by harrowing the surtace 
in several different directions during Jaunary or Feb- 
ruary, applying then a top-dressing of soil or dung, and 
in March or April sowing some clover or other seeds, 
which will be firmed down by the bush harrow, clod- 
crusher, or heavy roller. The droppings of the cattle 
ought to be broken up and scattered over the ground. 
Rich pastures iutended for the tattening of cattle ought 
not to be used during winter, but sllowed to become 
luxuriant before the cattle are turned upon them in 
spring. Very lean animals, whether oxen or sheep, 
cannot with advantage be nt once placed on very rich 
pasture, but must be gradually fitted for it. 

Patache, (pa/-tdsh’.) [Fr.] (Naut.) A kind of tender 
or di-patch-boat. 

Paterno. ( pah-tér’no,) (anc. Hybla Major,) a town of 
S. Italy, prov and 11 m. N. N. W. of the city of Catania, 
near the foot of Mount Etna. Pop 14,000. 

Paton, ANDREW ARCHIBALD, (yd“ Un,) an English trav- 
eller and writer on Eastern history and manners, B. 
early in the present century. His works comprise The 
Modern Syrians (1843); Servia (1844); The Highlands 
and Islands of the Adriatic (1849); Researches on the 


Danube and the Adriatic ; ar, Contributions to the Modern 
History of Hungary and Transylvania (1562); The 
Mamelukes (1851); and The History of the Egyptian 
Revolution (1863). His writings evince a profound 
knowledge of the ethnology and early history of the 
Slavic and Germanic nations, aud of the various peo- 
ples of the Turkish empire. 

Pu'ton. Sir Nort, an eminent Scottish painter, n. at 
Dunfermline, 1823. became Royal Limner for Scotland 
in 1865. His works include The Spirit of Religion; 
The Pursuit of Pleasure; Home, painted for Queen Vic-| 
toria; Luther at Erfurt; and The Quarrel of Oberon and 
Titania. 

Patterson, in North Carolina, a twp. of Orange co. ; 
pop. 1,092. — A twp. of Caldwell co. 

Patterson, in Teras, a prec. of Lampasas co. 

Patterson’s, in North Curona, a twp. of Alamance 
co.; pop. 717. 

S in Mississippi, a dist. of Claiborne co.; pop. 
2.813. 

Patux’ent, in Maryland, a dist. of Saint Mary's co.; 


ing, in Ohio, a twp. of Paulding co, 

Paulding, James KIRKE, (paul’ding,) an American 
novelist, 8. in Dutchess co., N. V, 1779, was associated 
with Washington Irving in the publication of “ Sulma- 
gundi,” and in 1837 was appointed secretary of the 
navy. D. 1860. His most esteemed work is The Dutch- 
man’s Fireside, a novel (1831). 

Paal'ding, Jony, one of the American soldiers who 
in 1780 captured Major André. A monument was 
erected to him near Peekskill. D. 1818. 

Paul’ ville, in Missouri, a vill. of Salt River twp., Adair 


co. 

Paw Creek, in North Carolina,a twp. of Mecklenburg 
co. 

Paw'nee, in Kansas, a twp. of Bourbon co. 
— AS. central co., cap. Fort Larned. 

Paw Paw, in West Virginia, a twp. of Marion co.; pop. 
1,653, 

Paw Paw Hollow, in Tennessee, a dist. of Sevier 
co, 

Payatte’, in Arkansas, a twp. of Pulaski co. 

Pay ne’s Creek, in Culifornia, a twp. of Tehama co.; 


pop, 80. 
Payne’ville, in Alabama, a twp. of Sumter co.; pop. 
1,405, 


405. 
Pen, n. (Bol.) The English name of the genus Pisum, 
P, BLACE-EYED. A West Indian name for Dolichos 
8 — F, Burrxxrrr. Clitoria Mariuna, — 
„ CHICK. er uriet mum; the name was formerly 
written Cich or Ciche, sometimes Rammes Ciches. —P,, 
Congo. 
amphi .— I, EARTH-NUT. Lathyrus tuberosus. — 
P., EGYPTIAN. Cicer artvetinum. —P., EVERLASTING, La- 
thyrus latifolius. — P., Fuat.  /?latylobium. — P., GLORY. 
Clianthus. — P., Heart. Curiiospermum Halicacabum.— 
P., Heata. Lathyrus macro r. — P., Loary. Tephro- 
sia. — P., MILE. Guluctia.— P., No-ETE. Cujunus indi- 
cus — P., ORANGE. The small immature fruit of 
the Cu orange used for flavoring wines. —P, Pan- 
non. Heisteria; also an American name for Cussia 
Gramecrista. — P., PiGRON, Cajanus indicus.—P., Ro- 
Sarr. The seeds of Abrus precatorius —P., Scunrv. 


Oujanus indicus bicolor.— P, EARTE. Lathyrus! 
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Psoralea. P, SRA. Lathyrus maritimus. — P., SPURRED 
Burrrxrir. An American name for Centrosema. — P., 
STURT'8 DESERT. Chanthus Dumpreri.—P., Sweet. La- 
thyrus odoratus. — P., TANGIER. Lathyrus tingitanus. — 
I, Woop. Luthyrus mucrorrhizus. 

Pen'body, in Massachusetts, a twp. of Essex co.; pop. 


7.343. 

Fenol Orchard, in IMinois, a twp. of Ford co.; pop. 
374. 

Peach Orchard, in Kentucky, a prec. of Lawrence 


co. 

Peacock, in Georgia, a dist. of Washington co.; pop. 
1,701. 

Penine, in Michigan. a twp. of Manitou co. 

Peak Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Ashe co.; 
pop. 1,005. 

Penk’s Mill, in Kentucky, a prec, of Franklin co.; 
pop. 1,985. 

Pear, u. (Bot.) Pyrus communis; the name is also ap- 
plied, generically, to species of J’yrus of the group /'y- 
rophorum, consisting of the Pears proper. -, ALLIGA- 
TOR, or Avyocapo. Persea gratissima.—P., ANCHOVY. 
Grias cauliflora.—P., GAR. Cratava gynandra. — P.. 


GRAPE. Amelanchier Botryapium, -', PRICKLY. Opun- 
tia vulgaris, and O. Tuna. — P., STRAWBERRY. Cereus 
trianguicris.—P., WID. A West Indian name for Cle- 
thra tinifolia, 

Pearce, in Kentucky, a prec. of Rowan co. 

Pea Ridge, in Tennessee, a dist. ot Overton co. 

Peare, in Ohio, a twp. of Belmont co. 

Pear’son’s, in Tennessee, a district of Claiborne co.; 
pop. 507. 

Peurson’s Mills, in Florida, a precinct and village 
of Putnam co. 

Pea Vine, in Georgia, a dist. of Walker co. 

Peb’ble, in V,braska, a twp. of Dodge co. 

Pecan’, in Arkunsas, a twp. of Mississippi co. 

Peck, in Tennessee, a dist. of Anderson co. 

Pe’cos, in New Merico, a vill. of San Miguel co. 

Peddler, in Virginia, a twp. of Amherst co. 

Pedee’, in North Carolina, a twp. of Montgomery co.; 
pop. 640. 

Pee Dee, in South Carolina, a township of Georgetown 
co.; pep 2,400.—A township of Marion co, 

Peeler's, in Tennessee, a district of Hickman co.; 
Pe. 516. 

Peliahatchee, ( pa-la-hich’e,) in Mississippi, a beat of 
Rankin co. 

Pelham, in North Carolina, a township of Caswell co.; 
pop. 1,560, 

Pella, in Minois, a twp. of Ford co. 

Pella, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Shawanaw co. 

Pellestrina, (p (U-l's-dre'nah.) a town of Italy, near 
the centre of an island of the same name, 12 m. 8. from 
Venice. The island is about 7 m. in length, and one 
m. in breadth. It is one of the low narrow islands 
which separate the lagoon of Venice from the Adriatic. 
Pup. 8,000. 

Pelville, in Kentucky, a precinct and village of Han- 
cock co. 

Pembi'na, in Dakota Territory, a N.E. co. 

Pem broke, in Kentuciy, a precinct and village of 
Christian co. 

Pembroke. in Virginia, a twp. of Giles co. 

Pemviscot, in Missouri, a twp. of Pemiscot co. 

Peña Blanca, (pan vah bläny'kah,) in New Slexico, a 
village of Santa Aña co. 

Pefias’co, in New Mexico, a vill. of Taos co. 

Penea‘der, in Deluwure, a township of New Castle 
co. 

Pen’cis, in Alabama, a twp. of Dallas co. 

Pendleton, Grorce IL, an American politician, B. at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1825, became a member of the legal 
profession, and entered the National House of Repre- 
sentatives as a Democrat in 1857, In 1564 he was un- 
successtully nominated by his party for the Vice-Presi- 
dency of the Union, and in 1868 failed in his candidacy 
for President of the U. States at the National Demo- 
cratic Convention. In the tollowing year he was re- 
jected as the Democratic nomiuee for the governorship 
of Ohio. 

Pendleton, in Kentucky, a prec. of Henry co. 

Pendleton, in Missvuri, a twp. of St. Fraugois co.; 
pop. 851. 

Pendleton, in Orrgon, a prec. of Umatilla co. 

Pendleton, iu South Carolina, a twp. and vill. of An- 
derson co. 

Pen field, in Georgia, a dist. and vill. of Greene co.; 
pop. 707. 

Penin’‘sula, in Teras, n prec. of Matagorda co. 

Penn, iv Ilinots,a twp. of Shelby co.; pop. 428.— A 
twp. of Stark co, 

Penn, in Missouri, a twp. of Sullivan co, 

Penn, in Pennsylvania, a twp, of Snyder co, 
— A twp. of Cumberland co.; pop. 1,558, —A twp. of 
Alieghany co. 

Penn. in South Carolina, a twp. of Williamsburg co.; 
pop 676. 

Peu'nel's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Tipton co. 

Pennington, in Teras, a vill. of Trinity co. 

Pennsylva’nia. The following items of information 
derived from the Census of 18:0 serve to exhibit the then 
condition of this State from an agricultural and finan- 
cial point of view :—Total number of acres of farm lands 
17,994,200 ; of which 11,515,965 were improved, 5,740,864 
under timber. and 737,371 of unimproved quality. Cash 
value of farms under cultivation $1.045,481,582, exclu- 
sive of $35,658,196 value of implements and machinery. 
Amount of wages paid for husbandry during the year 
$23,151,944. Total value of farm producte $183,946,027 ; 


of orchard stuffs $4,208,094; of market-gardens $1,810,-| 
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016; of lumber. &., $2.670,970; of live-stock on farms 
$115,647,075; of home manuts, $1,503,754. The enumera- 
tion of live-stock was: horses 460,339: mules and asses 
18,009; milch cows 706,487 ; working oxen 30.48: other 
cattle 608,066 ; sheep 1,794,301 ; swine 867,548, The vut- 
turn of farm productions gave the following results: 


Ind. corn, bhs. 34,702,006 | Tobacco, Ibs. 3,647,553: 

Oats, Maple sugar, * 1,545,917 
Wheat, | Hops, < 90,688 
Rye, Flax, $ 815,906 
Barley. Hay, tons, 2,848,219 
Buckwheat, “ Hemp, 571 
Pense and beans, * Wine, 97,165 
Trish potatoes, ©“ 1: Wool, 6,561,722 
Sweet potatoes, “ Zutter, 60,534,644 
Clover-seed, P | Cheese, 1,145,209 
Grass-xeed, 2 Maple molasses, gls. 39,385 
Flaxseed, Sorchum, “ “ 213,373 
Honey, lbs. Wax, Ibs. 27,08 


Total number of farms in the State 174,051, or an in- 
crease of 17,654 over the last decennial returns, The 
percentage of unimproved land under tillage was 360, 
as ngainst 38 5 in 1800. Turning to financial matters the 
State was assessed at a total value of $1,813,236,042, of 
which $1,071,680,934 represented real estate, and the 
balance personal estate: as aguinst a true valuation of 
real and personal estate returned at $3,808,940.112. 
These figures show an increase since 1F60 of: Total ase 
sessed value 3593,982.707 : true value of real and per- 
sonal estate 52,40, 38, 294. Total amount of taxation 
7, of which appropriated by State assessments 
55, 800.172; county 34,263,808; municipal $14,467,827: 
increase over 1860 15.501.661. Total public State debt 
(other than national: $9,027,131, of which $31,111,662 is 
funded upon bonds in circulation, Total county debt 
secured by bonds miifus national) $48,762,0 8: all other 
$559,242. The aggregate returns of true population 
gave a capitation of 3,521,590, of which 3,456,449 were 
whites, 65,294 persons of color, 14 Chinese, and 133 In- 
dians. Male citizens arrived at legal age 776,627. Gain 
of population over census report oi 1860, 615,576, or 21-184 
er cent.; of which white gain 21°31 per cent., colored 
45 per cent. Of the above capitation 2.976.530 were 
of American birth, and 54526: of foreign. — Total 
public debt of the State on Nov. 30, 1871, 828,980.07 173; 
of which 828.866, 145.10 was funded debt, and the 
balance unfunded. Balance of public debt unprovided 
for $18,103, 65.14. Treasury receipts during the fiscal 
ear 1570-1 $8,500,888.44; disbursements 8,024, 7985. 
lance in the treasury at commencement of said 
period $1,202,942.82. Total suspended and outstanding 
war claims $ 61,749.08. Receipts from personal property 
tax in 1 71 $499,862.21; valuation of taxable personal 
roperty $17 1,685,918; amount of assessment $620,6 0.08, 
umber of public schools in the State at the close of 
1871 13,520; average number of children attending 
567.188; teachers 19,021. Cost of maintenance of schools 
$8,580,918.33, Effective force of State National Guard 
1,142 officers and 16,734 men. Value of manufactures 
produced during the year ending June 30, 1*71, was 
nearly $400,000,000, being an increase of $13,000,000 over 
the preceding year’s return. 
Pennsylvania, in Linois, a twp. of Mason co. 
Peno, in Missouri, a twp. of Pike co. 
Pensacola, iu North Carolina, a twp. of Lancey co.; 
pop. 319. 
Pens’ ville, in Kentucky, a prec. of Josh Bell co. 
Pente. in Georgia, a dist. of Wilkes co. 


200.679 “ 
50,642 
15.621 

796.989 


Peony, (pe'o-we,) n. (Bot.) See Ponia, in the body of 


this work. 
Pein. in Minnesota, a vill. of Glasgow twp., Wa- 
bashaw co. 


ple’s Valley, in Arizona Territory, a dist. of 
Yavapai co. 

Pep’perville, in Nebraska, a twp. of Butler co. 

Peo'rin, in Oregon, a prec. of Linn co. 

Peoria, in us, a vill. of Cleburne prec., Hill eo.; 
pop. 234. 

Pep'per, n. (Bot.) The common name of the genus 
Piper.— P., AFRICAN, Hubeeliu aromatica — P., ANISE. 
Xaintharylon mantchuricum. — P., BELL. Capsicum 
grossum.— P., BETEL. Chavica Betle.— P., BIRD. Cap- 
sicum baccatum.— P’, BITTER. At H] Daniellii.— 
P., Brack. Piper nigrum. — 1°., BONNET. Capsicum 
tetragonum. — P., Bovtox, Habzelia athiopica.— P, 
CAYENNE. A condiment prepared fiom the dried pow- 
dered fruits of several rpe: ies of Capsicum, as baccatum, 
frutescens, annuum P., CHINESE,  Aunthorylon piper- 
itum — P., CuBes. Cubeba officinalis.— J., ETHIOPIAN, 
Hubzelia æthiopica.— F, Gort. Cupsicum frutescens. 
— P. Guinea, Habzelia whiwpica ; also Capsicum an- 
nuum, und a name tor Cayenne Pepper.— P., JAMAICA. 
Eugenia Pimenta.— P., JAQANESE. Lanthorylon piper- 
then,— P., Java. Cubeha officinalts.— P., Loxa. The 
fruit spikes of Chavica officinarum and C. Roxburghii.— 
P., MALAGHATTA. Habzelia athirpica.— P., MALA- 
GUETTA or MELEGUETA, Amomum Melrgurta,— P., MoN- 
KEY. Haubzelia wthiopica.— I, MOUNTAIN. The seeds 
of (apparis sinaicu. — P. Native, ot New Holland. 
Tusmunnia aromatica. — P., Nrano. Habzelia gwthiopica, 
— P., Poor Max's. The provincial name of Lepidium 
latifolium. — P., STAR. Manthorylon Dani llii.— P., 
WALL. Sedum acre.— P., Water. Polygonum Hydro- 
piper, and Elatine Hydrapiper.— P., Waits. The seeds 
of Piper nigrum deprived of their skins. — P., WILD. 
An Indian name for the fruits of Vitez trifolia. 

Pequannock, (pčk-wön'nůk,) in Nero Jersey, a twp, 
of Morris co. 
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Peral’ta, in New Mezico, a prec. of Valencia co.; p. 616. 
Per’che, in Missuri, a twp. of Boone co.; Ç 211. 
Percola'tion, n. (Chem.) A process used for ex- 
tracting certain soluble properties of various bodies by 
filtering a li- N 
uidthrough 
them. As the 
finid soaks 
in and passes 
through the 
material 
acted upon, 
it displaces 
and carries 
with it the 
solubleparts, 
hence perco- 
lation is 
sometimes 
called the 
Method of 
Displace- 
ment, The 
forms of ap- 
paratus for 
percolation 
are very nu- 
merous, but 
the principle 
is the sume 
in all, viz., a 
vessel witha 
porous bot- 
tom, and in 
the form of 
a truncated 
cone invert- 
ed, receives 
the material 
first, and 
over it is poured the water or other fluid which is to 
extract its virtnes. Que made by an eminent French 
pharmacist, M. Bejot, is very effective and complete. 
A is (Fiz. 77) a long funnel-shaped glass, with a glass 
stop-cock (b) in the bottom, which narrows to an inch 
in diameter ; this fits into the neck of a large globular 
vessel B, both being adjusted by grinding. C is asyr- 
inge of brass fixed in the glass B as shown, and made 
air-tight by a caoutchouc washer. at, da, a3 ure three 
diaphragms of porous felt, pierced by the tube d, which 
allows air-bubbles to escape from the bottom without 
disturbing the fluid: The material to be acted upon, 
as wood, bark, root, leaves, &c., is first powdered, and 
is then laid on the top of the uppermost diaphragm, a1, 
so as to half fill the space between it and the glass 
cover c; water, or any other required fluid, is then 
poured in until it is filled, the stop-cock b is opened, 
and the operator draws the air from the outer vessel by 
meaus of the air-pump C; the fluid is thus rapidly 
drawn through the material, and displaces its soluble 
parts. a? and as arrest the fine solid particles which 
are carried through the first diaphragm with the liquid 
and form sediments which are also acted upon by the 
liquid which is checked at each division for a time. 
The fluid, when it reaches the globular glass, however 
dark-colored, is beautifully bright and clear, aud the 
preparations so made are remarkable for their good 
quality and uniformity of strength. 

Perejasslavl, (pa-ra-yds'/liv,) a town of European 
Russia, govt. Pultowa, at the junction of the rivers 
Alta and Trubesh. Pop. 10,047. 

Perènè River, (pa-ra'na,) in Peru, is a branch of the 
Ucayale, or, rather, of the Apurimac, rises near the 
town of Tarma, in the dept. of Junin, and flows through 
the country of the Chuchumayo Indians, a wild and 
but little known tribe. Explored in 1870 by order of 
the Peruvian government. the P. was found to be com- 
pletely unobstructed, and navigable to within a dis- 
tance of only 58 m. from Lima, so that water communi- 
cation with the Atlantic seems to be practicable by 
that route in half the time now required to pass round 
Cape Horn. 

Ker nas in Maine, a plantation of Aroostook co. ; pop 


Fig. 77.— PERCOLATOR. 


Perianthomania, (pér-e-cin-tho-ma'ne-ah,) n. ( Bot.) 
An unnatural multi- 
pss of sepals, 
racts, Kc. Exam- 
ples are afforded by 
the wheat-car car- 
nation, the curious 
Dianthus (Fig. 78), 
and the hose-in-hose 


primrose. In most = 
cases the fertility of 
the plant is affected, 
and sometimes all 
attempts to the pro- 
duction of stamens 
and pistils are abor- 
tive. 
Per'in ville, in 
Ohio, a vill. ol Grien- 
ville twp., Darke co.; 
pop. 356. 
Perkins. GEORGE 
ROBERTS, an Ameri- DIANTHUS BARBATUS IN A STATE OF 
can mathematician, PERIANTHOMANIA. 
B. in Otsego co., N. 
Y., 1812, he published several valuable works on Geom- 
etry. 
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Perry, MATTHEW GALBRAITH, (pér’re,) an American 
naval officer, n. in Rhode Island, 1795, after seeing some 
service in the Mexican War, commanded the expedition 
which in 1852 led to official and commercial intercourse 
between the U. States and Japan. Of this expedition 
he published a history in 3 vols. in 1856. D. 1858. 

Perry ton. in Ilinois, a twp. of Mercer co. 

Per’ry ville, in Kentucky, a vill. of Boyle co. 

Persia. The years 1870 and 1871 were characterized 
in this empire by the occurrence of one of the most fatal 
and widely-extended famines recorded in historical an- 
nals. Having its origin through the severe drought of 
the year first above mentioned, it rapidly spread 
throughout the central and southern provs. of the em- 
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prov. of the same name, on a rocky wooded hill, on the 
right bank of the Fogna, and 1 m. from the mouth of 
that river in the Adriatic — 20 m. N.E. of Urbino. Its 
streets are broad, and it is surrounded by walle and 
defended by a citadel. The country in the vicinity is 
fruitful and beautiful; the figs of the district being 
esteemed the best in Italy. The port cannot now ac- 
commodate vessels of more than 70 tons burden, but is 
large enough to contain 200 vessels of light draught. 
Silks, pottery. glass, and Jeather are manufaetured ; 
and an active trade in silk, hemp. and woolen goods is 
carried on. P. is the birthplace of Rossini. Pop. 20,000. 


Pescadero, ( pés-kah-da’ro,) in California, a twp. of San 


Mateo co. 


pire; and in that of Kborassan in particular committed Pe'ter. in Kentucky, a prec. of Pike co. 
dreadful ravages, the deaths averaging 300 daily. So Peter Creek, in Arkansas, a twp. of Van Buren co.; 


dire in its effects was the force of this public calamity 
that it is stated that the corpses of the dead were act- 
ually eaten by the survivors. Plague also, but to a less 
general extent, appeared among the Persian people, fol- 
lowing close in the wake of hunger. In the capital of 
Khorassan alone, the city of Meshd, fully two-thirds of 
the inhabitants are reported to have been carried off by 
famine or pestilence. Cholera also broke out at Tabriz. 
During this terrible state of things, the govt. behaved 
with true Oriental supineness. When the dearth of 
food first began to be felt, the government at once pro- 
ceeded to increase the taxes on gardens and arable 
lands as much as 25 per cent., aud in some cases more. 
In thousands of cases parents were said to have sold 
their children into slavery among the Turkomans, so ns 


pop. 149. 


Pe'terboro, in New Tork, a vill. of Smithfield twp., 


Madison co, 


Petermann, Avoust Hernrics, ( pd’fr-mdn,) an emi- 


nent German geographer, B. at Bleicherode. 1822, early 
devoted his attention to geographical science, and be- 
came un associate of Baron Humboldt Taking great 
interest in African Exploration, the British govern- 
ment, at his instance, dispatched Drs. Birth, Overweg, 
and Vogel, to Africa, and their discoveries have opened 
out vast regions to foreign commerce and enterprise. 
His views on Arctic geography were in accord with Dr. 
Kane's Polar Sea. In 1865, he edited at Goth (where 
he p. 1878) the well-known geographical “ Mittheilun- 
gen.” 


by that means to avert from them the impending fate Pe‘termann, Jutivs [emnicn, a German orientalist, 


of starvation with all its attendant horrors. During the 
month of Aug. insurrections broke out at Shiraz and 
Tabriz, and the inhabitants of Ispahan, the capital, 
addressed themselves to the foreign diplomatic body, 
but the latter declined to interfere. It must be said, 
however, in reference to the foregoing statements, that 
they must be read “cum grano salis,” from the fact 
that no positively authentic reports whatever have 
been furnished to the outside world. During the sum- 
mer of 1573, the Shah visited the principal European 
courts,—being the first Persian ruler who ever travelled 
beyond his country,—and he gave proof of his observa- 
tions of Western civilization, by ordering, on his return 
home, extensive reforms in govt. and social polity. 


B. at Glauchau, 1401, is a member of the principal 
learned societies of Europe and the U. States, and asa 
philologer has acquired a world-wide renown. His 
works include: Grammar af the Armerwn Language 
(1836): irte Linguarum Arabice, Chaldawe, et Ar- 
meniace (works which have exhausted several editions) 
(1840); Porta Lrnguive Hebraice ; and Travels in the 
East (1856). Petermann was for a long time engaged 
on a voluminous edition of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
D. 1876. 


Petersburg, in Georgia, a district of Elbert co.; 


925 


"p. . 
Petersburg, in Tlhnois, a village of Washington co.; 


pop. 35. 


Peru’. The Bolivian strip of coast of the Atacama Petersburg, in Kentucky, a precinct of Webster co.; 


Desert is rich in guano, in minerals, and in vast deposits 


pop. 2,270. 


of nitrate of soda. Through Chilean capital and enter-| Petersburg, in Minn., a twp. of Jackson co.; pop. 108. 
prise, the trade in it became important; and Peru, which Petersburg, in Tennessee, a district of Lincoln ca.; 


has rich deposits, was jealous of the menaced competi- 


pop. 1,257. 


tion of the Chilean companies with her nitrate and guano Pe’ter’s Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Stokes 


trade. In 1874, however, » treaty was signed between 
Bolivia and Chile, providing that Chilean capitalists 
working mines should not be subjected to any increase 
of export duty than those already existing at the time of 
the treaty. Since then, millions of Chilean capital have 
been invested; but friendly relations between the two 
countries did not prove enduring. In Feb , 1878, the Bo- 
livian government, acting, it is thought. under influence 
of Peru, subjected Chilean companies to new and heavy 
burdens, in contradiction to the existing treaty; and 
the property of a Chilean company was confiscated to 
the state. Chile offered to submit the matter to an ar- 
bitration, but this offer was refused. Chile then de- 
manded redress by arms, sent forward both ships and 
troops to the scene, Feb. 14th, 1879, and in a few days 
the entire coast-line was blockaded by Chilean vessels 
and garrisoned by Chilean troops. Thus Chile's energy 
had won the first move in the campaign, in a complete 
mastery of the disputed territory. It was soon discov- 
ered that a secret treaty of alliance existed between 
Peru and Bolivia, and on April 5, Chile declared war 
against Peru. The war assumed then grave dimensions, 
and the Peruvians were several times defeated both on 
land and sea. After a disastrous defeat at San Francis- 
co, the Peruvian president, Prado, to the incompetency 
of whom the ruin of the army on the fleld was attrib- 
uted, fled to Panama, and Nicolas de Piérola assumed 
the dictatorship. During the yoar 1880, the fortunes 
of war were steadily adverse to the Peruvian arms. 
By the good offices of the United States, endeavors 
were made to bring the war to a termination, but the 
conditions of peace presented by Chile, Oct, 22, were 
rejected by Peru and Bolivia. The occupation of Lima 
by the victorious Chilean troops took place on Jan. |7th, 
1881; Callao surrendered on the same day, and here 
virtually comes to an end the record of the military op- 
erations of the protracted struggle. The main professed 
object for which Chile had pursued the conflict was not 
the conquest of Pern, but her destruction as a naval 
power, and her incapacitation for future intervention 
in Chilean affairs. That object attained, their future 
services were limited to two requirements; the estab- 
lishment of a permanent peace, and the payment to 
them of a war indemnity. The only present means of 
securing the latter being the occupation of the con- 
uered territory, that it was resolved to continue in- 
definitely. The part played by Bolivia in the long con- 
test is little short of inexplicable. The declaration of 
war was the outgrowth of a quarrel between Chile and 
Bolivia. about the ownership of a strip of desert. Pe- 
ru not only took side with Bolivia, but actually threw 
out the challenge to Chile, and with little effective aid 
from Bolivian contingents, has borne the brant of the 
war, and expiated her folly with her ruin; while Bo- 
livia, save the almost inevitable sacrifices of her sea- 
board, will have sustained no serious losses. See Hist. 
de la Guerre du Pucifique, by Diego Barras Arana, 2 
vols., Paris, 1882. 
Pesaro, (pa-sah’ro,) a town of Central Italy, cap. of 
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co. 
Petitio Principii, ( 


ish’yo prin-sip'e-:.) [ L., an 
asking of the principle.) (Log.) The taking w thing 
for true, and drawing conclusions from it as such; 
when it is either false, or at least requires to be proved 
before any inferences can be deduced from it. Incom- 
mon parlance, this is called begging the question. 


Petit Jean, pete zhahn,) in Arkansas, a twp. of Perry 


co. 

Petöfi, Saxvor, ( p¿t0-fe,) an eminent Hungarian poet 
and man of letters, B. at Little Körös, 1822. In 1847 he 
brought out a volume of lyrics and songs of so patriotic 
a character as to create a profound impression among 
his countrymen, and incite in them that revolutionary 
feeling which found ita vent in the following year. 

1 


After holding a seat in the Hungarian D'et, P. entered 
the army, and, as is supposed, fell on the field of 
Segesvár, July 31, 1849. 


Petrogale, ( pct’ro-gal,) n. (Zotil.) A well character- 


ized genus of the Kangaroo family, first described by 
Mr. Gray. The species frequent rocky mountains, pre- 
ferring in some instances these that are most precipi- 
tous. The Brushtailed Rock Wallaby (P. penicilata) has 
a harshish long fur, of adusky brown hue, tinged with 
red and gray; a white streak passes down the middle 
of the throat; the tail is black, very long, and fur- 
nished with long hairs which form a brush. The 
length of the male is about three feet and a half. It is 
a strictly gregarious species, assembling in such num- 
bers (Mr. Gould informs us) as to form well-beaten 
paths along the sides of the mountains: their agility is 
very great, leaping from rock to rock, and. like the 
chamois or goat, alighting on perilously narrow 
ledges — u habit which protects them from the abọ- 
rigines and the native Australian dog. The species is 
strictly nocturnal in its habits. It occasionally ascends 
trees, not using the tail as a help. We are assured by 
Mr. Gould that the flesh isexcellent. Captain Grey, in 
his Travels in South Australia, has described the habits 
of one of these, and as they are believed to be all some- 
what similar, we cannot do better than quote him. 
He is speaking of the species culled the Short-eared 
Rock Kangaroo ( P. brachiotis), which is found in North- 
western Australia, He says, ` This graceful little ani- 
mal is excessively wild and shy in its habits, frequent- 
ing in the daytime the highest and most inaccessible 
rocks, and only descending into the valleys to feed early 
in the morning and late in the evening. When dis- 
turbed in the daytime, among the roughest and most 
precipitous rocks, it bounds along from one to the 
other with the greatest apparent facility, aud is so 
watchful and wary in its habits that it is by no means 
easy to get a shot at it. One very surprising thing is, 
how it can support the temperature to which it is ex- 
posed in the situations it always frequents among the 
burning sandstone rocks, the mercury there during the 
heat of the day being freqnently 136°. I have never 
seen these animals in the plains or lowlands, and be- 
lieve that they frequent mountuius alone.“ 
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Petroleum, n. (in.) A plan for determining the 
burning-point of petroleum oil has been described by 
Dr. Van der Weyde at the Indianapolis meeting of the 
American Association in 1871. ‘The amount of com- 
bustible vapor evolved by a sample of these oils at a 
given temperature, depends, not upon its gravity, but 
upon its quality. Two oils (for example) of the same 
gravity need not necessarily evolve at 100° Fahr. (the 
accepted standard temperature) the same amount of 
vapor; since one of them might be a mixture of light 
and heavy oils, the mean specific gravity of which 
might be the same as that of the other. The amount 
of vapor given off by the two samples at the same tem- 
perature would, however, be very different, since the 
one adulterated with the light oils would evolve con- 
siderably more than the simple heavy vil of the other 
sample. The author has taken advantage of this fact, 
and simply measures the amount of vapor given off by 
the oil at the standard temperature; this amount is 
compared with computed or experimentally established 
quantities, and heuce he is able to announce the qual- 
ity of the oil. A graduated glass-tube is filled with the 
oil, inverted aud immersed in a vessel of water of the 
temperature of 110° F., and after a few minutes the 
amount of vapor given off is read from the graduation. 
The avoidance of the danger from fire, and the small 
liability to error, affurd strong recommendations for 
the use of this plan of testing the vapor-pvints of min- 
eral oils.—The question of utilizing petroleum as fuel 
has occupied the attention of engineers and scientists 
ever since its incipient development. It has been tried 
in every conceivable way, and been experimented upon 
by every conceivable mechauical device aud apparatus. 
The resul: of all this has been, that, although there is 
little hope of its at present superseding coal for general 
heating purposes, where a volume of heat becomes 
necessary, such as under steam boilers and in ordinary 
furnaces, still it has been found highly serviceable aud 
economical where intensity of heat is required, such as 
in the fusing of metals, aud especially in the reduction 
of iron ores. This is particularly the case where it is 
brought into competition with charcoal. It has been 
tried in this country with marked success, and in Eu- 
rope they are just beginning to utilize it for similar 
purposes. The following is a description of the method 
proposed, and the advantages expected from its adup- 
tion: It is proposed to take petroleum and place it in 
an air-tight cistern, surrounded with a covering or 
jacket, iuto which is introduced boiling water by 
means of a coil of piping within the cistern and under 
the surface of the oil, to raise the oil to about 212° F. 
The top of the covering is provided with a self-ucting 
valve, regulated to the desired pressure. Through an 
inlet-pipe is passed a current of air over the surface 
of the oil, which becomes carburetted. The carburetted 
air is conducted into a large pipe entering the tuyere 
of the fur uace employed in the manufacture or melting 
of the iron or steel, to form a common conduit into 
which all the gases and vapors are supplied to the fur- 
nace. The inlet and outlet pipes are each provided 
with a tap. Ia a retort or close chamber, exposed to 
heat, is placed a compound of chloride of lime or bleach- 
ing-powder, intimately mixed with about one-+ighth 
of dry crushed charcoal or other carbonaceous matter. 
This mixture evolves chlorine and carbonic oxide. A 
continuous current of air is passed over the materials 
in this retort, and is conducted into the tuyeres of the 
blast-furnace. Another retort contains a quantity of 
quicklime and nitrate of soda, which by the aid of heat 
evolves uucombined oxygen and nitrogen, nitrous aci 
and nitrous-oxide gases. A current of air is also forc: 
over these materials before it passes iuto the common 
circuit of the gases and air. The residuum or pon- 
gaseous portion from these last-named materials, being 
treated with boiling water, yield a sulution of caustic 
soda mixed with lime. The air charged with the vapor 
of the petroleum oil, besides acting as a gaseous fuel, 
also acts powerfully as a reducing agent, and rapidly 
effects the reduction of the iron from the ore. The 
air charged with chlorine and carbonic oxide removes 
wholly or mainly all sulphur or phosphorus with which 
the ore or reduced iron may be contaminated; and the 
air charged with oxygen, nitrogen, nitrous acid, and 
nitrous oxide, promotes combustion, aud rapidly raises 
the materials to the temperature required.—The best 
method of completely removing from glass or other 


vessels the smell of any petroleum which may have 


been previously contained in them, consists in intro- 


ducing a suitable quautity of milk of lime, and shaking | 


it around thoroughly, and, after allowing it to stand 
for a time, repeating the operation in a few minutes. 


At the same time the external surface of the vessel is| 
to be washed with a rag dipped in the same substance. | 
Petroleum forms an emulsion with the milk of lime, | 


and can thus be readily removed. If particles of thick- 
one atte adhere to the glass, these can be re- 
mov 

means. After emptying out the emulsion produced, it 
is only necessary to rinse with water, after which as 
much chloride of lime as will goon the point of a knife 
fs to be introduced and shaken with water, and then 
allowed to stand abont an hour, the exterior being 
rinsed off in a similar manner. If the liquids referred 
to are used hot, this operation will be materially facili- 


— —— in Virginia, a twp. of Gloucester co.; 


pop. 2,602. 
Pettis, in Missouri, a twp. of Adair co. 
Pet st pee in Alabama, a twp. of Limestone co.; 


- 1,659. 
Pona, in Utah Territory, a prec. of Summit co. 


by washing with fine sand or by other mechanical | 
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Pewa'bie, in Michigan, a twp. of Ontonagon co. 
Feytons, in West Virginia, a twp. of Boone co.; pop. 
,166. 
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Law (1854-61) are regarded as of high anthority, and 
were largely referred to in the discussion of the“ Ala- 
bama Claims” Arbitration at Washington and Geneva. 


Pey tons ville, in Tennessee, a dist. of Williamson | Phillips, WXDETIL. (fil’lipz,) an American aboli- 
co. 


Phelps, ET Anz n STUART, an American authoress, B. 
1844, has published, besides other works, that highly 
successful book eutiled The Gates Ajar, which in the 
year of its appearance (1858) exhausted upwards of a 
score of editions. Poetic Studies appeured in 1875. 

Phelps City, in Missouri, a vill. uf Templeton twp., 
Atchison co 

Phenyl Brown, (n.) (Applied Chem.) A new 
coloring matter, from which shades of great beauty and 
considerable variety can be obtained, especially those 
adapted to dyeing wool, and requiring no mordant. The 
colors are genuine, and capable of gradation between 
pomegranate brown and roe brown, in all shades of the 
so-called Havana. The method of preparing this brown 
consists in adding to one part by weight of phenyl 
(carbolic or phenic acid), ten or twelve parts of the so- 
called nitro-sulphuric acid (a mixture of English sul- 
phuric acid and nitric acid), introduced in small por- 
tions, and allowed to stand after each addition until the 
reaction has ceased. Heating of tho mixture is to be 
carefully avoided, and the addition of the acid is to be 
stopped as soon as the red nitrous acid vapors have 
ceased to exhibit themselves, The product of this re- 
action is to be put into a considerable quantity of water, 
by which a brownish deposit is thrown down, which, 
when collected, washed, and dried, forms the phenyl 
brown. The washing is difficult if the Neo al of all 
the acid is to be accomplished, which, however, is not 
necessary for the objects of the dyer. This brown is but 
little soluble in cold water, and still less so in hot, but 
is quite soluble in ether, alcohol, or acetic acid, and 
still more so in a mixture of acetic and tartaric acid. 
It is also easily dissolved in the solutions of caustic 
alkalies and their carbonates. When heated, it melts 
to a black resinous mass. 

Philadelphias, in Tennessee, a dist. of Monroe co.; 

Phiiesia, (fi-le'zhah,) n. (Bot.) The Pepino of Val- 
divia, P. buxifolia (Fig. 79), is a small evergreen box- 
leaved erect shrub, 
native of the ex- 
treme southern 
part of 8. America, 
trom Valdivia to 
Magalhaens’ 
Straits, bearing an 
abundance of large 
beautiful drooping, 
somewhat bell- 
shaped, bright 
rose-red, rat ho 
waxy flowers. By 
sowe botanists it is 
referred to Smila- 
cex, while others 
place it and the ap- 
parently closely 
allied genus Lapa- 
geria in a separate 
order styled Phile- 
siaceæ. lt is the 
only species of the genus, and is characterized by hav- 
inga small 3-leaved calyx and a large zpetalled corolla, 
monadelphous stamens, and an obscurely 3-lobed stigma. 
In habit it is very different from Lapageria, being an 
erect stiff shrub instead of a scram Ving climber, aud 
having penuinerved in piace of 5-nerved leaves. 

Philippsburg, (fil'ipz-boorg,)a town of S. Germany, 
Grand-duchy of Baden, at the junction of the Rhine 
and Salzbach, 16 miles N. of Carlsruhe. This place was 
formerly a military position of the highest importance, 
and belonged successively to the Swedes, French, and 
Germans. At its siege by the French in 1734, their 
commander the Duke of Berwick, natural son of King 

| James II. of England, was killed, 7. 3,000. 

| Philips, AMBROSE, an English poet and dramatist, B. 

in Shropshire, 1675. In 1709 his Pastorals appeared, 

along with those of Pope, in “ Tonson's Miscellany ;” 
| and the same year, having gone on a diplomatic mission 
to Copenhagen, he addressed from thence a ` Poetical 

Letter” to the Earl of Dorset, which was published, 

with a warm eulogium from Steele, in the “Tatler.” 

In 1712, he brought on the stage The Distressed Mother, 

a tragedy adapted from Racine’s Andromaque, which 

had great success, He subsequently wrote two other 

tragedies, but they proved failures. Some translations 
from Sappho, which appeared in the“ Spectator,’ added 
greatly to P's reputation, but Addison is believed to 
have assisted in these classic fragments. Some exag- 
gerated praise of P. having appeared in the “Guardian,” 
Pope ridiculed his Pastorals in a piece of exquisite 
irony, which led to a bitter feud between the poets. P. 
reatened personal chastisement, aud hung up a 


Fig. 79. — PHILESIA BUXIFOLIA. 


place. One of the names fustened upon P. was that of 
“Namby Pamby,” arising from a peculiar style of verse 
adopted by him in complimentary effusions, sting 
of short lines and a sort of infantine simpli f dic- 
tion, yet not destitute of grace or melody. P. is some- 
what conspicuous in literary history from the friend- 
shipof Addison and the enmity of Pope; but his poetry, 
wanting energy and passion, has fallen out of view. D. 
1749. 

Phillimore, Sm Ronrrr Josern, (fil'le-mõr,) a dis- 
tinguished English jurist, B. 1810, became in 1871 Judge- 
Advocate-Geueral. His Commentaries on International | 
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Button's Coffee-house, but no encounter took 


tionist and reformer, B. in Boston, 1811. He graduated 
at Harvard in 1831, and became a member of the bur 
of Massachusetts three years afterward. In 1865 he 
succeeded W L. Garrison as President of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society. a post he retained until the 
society's dissolution in 1870. He is well known from his 
early and uncompromising hostility to slavery and for 
hie earnest efforts in many reform movemeuts of his 
ay. 
liiipp's. in Alabama, a twp. of Etowah co. 
Phillipps, in Arkansas, a twp. of Mot Springs co.; 


Philipsburg, in New Jersey, a twp. of Warren co.; 
. 5,932. 
Phillipsburg, in Okio, a village of Clay twp., Mont- 


omery co. 
Phillip’s Fork, in Kentucky, a precinct of Clay 


co, 

Phil mont, in New York, a village of Claverack twp., 
Columbia co. 

Phinhol laway, in Georgia, a district of Wayne co.: 
pop. 926. 

Phiegmatia, ( flg-ma'she-ah,)n. [From Gr. phlegma, 
phlegm.) The phiegmatia dolens, White leg, ov Milk leg, 
occurs, for the most part, in the second or third wee! 
after delivery: — is limited to the lower extremity, and 
chiefly to one side; exhibiting to the touch a feeling of 
numerous irregular prominences under the skin. It is 
hot, white, and unyielding ; and is accompanied, souner 
or later, with febrile excitement. After u few days, the 
heat, hardness, and sensibility diminish, and the limb 
remains edematous for a longer or shorter period, The 
disease frequently. if not generally, consists in the ob- 
struction of the iliac or other veins. Owing to the 
pressure of the gravid uterus — the flow of blood being 
obstructed — the liquid part of it is thrown out into 
the cellular membrane of the limb. Sometimes the 
vein is found completely obliterated. The treatment 
consists in the use of antiphlogistics: — the applica- 
tion of leeches or cupping- glasses near the groin, 
fermentations to the limb, &c.; and when the active 
state has subsided, the use of a roller, applied gently at 
first, but afterwards gradually tightened. 

Phocis, ( fo’sis,)a province of Greece Proper or Hellas, 
bounded on the W. by the Ozalian Locri, on the N. by 
Doris, on the E. by the Opuntian Locri, and oi the &. 
by the Gulf of Corinth. It was about 792 sq. m in ex- 
tent. The greater part of the country is occupied by 
the famous mountain-range of Parnassus, The princi- 
pal river is the Cephissus. According to tradition, the 
most ancient inhabitants were the Leleges, Pelasgians, 
and Thracians, from the gradual mixture of whom the 
Phocians were believed to have arisen. These were 
finally united into a tree federal state, which derives 
its chief historical importance frum possessing the 
famous oracle of Delphi. During the Peloponnesian 
war, the Phocians were close allies of the Athenians. 
In the time of Philip of Macedon, they were involved 
in a ten years’ war, on account of their opposition tu a 
decree of the Amphictyonic Council, concerning the 
use of a piece of land bel nging to the temple of Delphi. 
This war, commonly known as the Sacred or Phocian 
War, ended disastronsly for the Phocians, the whole of 
whose cities (22 in number) were destroyed, with one 
exception, and the inhabitants parcelled out among the 
hamlets. Phocis and Phthiotis together now form a 
nomarchy of the kingdom of Greece, with Lamia for 
capital. Pop. 108,421. 

Phoenixville, (fe'nthevil,) in Pennsylvania, a bor- 
ough of Chester co. 

Phonautograph, (/in-dw'to-gr: * From Gr, phoné, 
a sound, autos, self, yrapho, I write.) (Acoustics.) This 
beautiful apparatus, invented by Léon Scott, possesses 
the great advantage of being able to register not only 
the vibrations prodnced by solid bodies, but also those 
produced by wind-instruments, by the voice in singing, 
andeven by any noise whatsoever ; for instance, that of 


Fig. 80. — PHONAUTOGRAPH. 


thunder, or the report of a cannon. It consists (Fig. 
80) of an ellipsoidal cask, A B, about a foot and a half 
long and a foot in its greatest diameter It is made of 
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plaster of Paris, a substance which can be made to 
vibrate only with difficulty, and therefure has but little 
tendency to denden the vibrations of the air within it. The 
end A is open, but the end B is closed by a solid bottom, 
to the middle ef which is fitted a brass tube, a, bent at an 
elbow and terminated by a ring on which is fixed a| 
flexible membrane, either bladder or very thin india- 
rubber. A second ring, which is forced more or less on 
the first by means of a screw, serves to stretch the 
membrane to the required length. The tube a can be 
turned so as to be inclined at different angles to the 
membrane. Near the centre of the membrane, fixed by 
sealing-wax, is a very light style, which, of course, 
shares the movements of the membrane. In order that 
the style might not be at a mode, Mr. Scott fitted the 
stretching-ring with a movable piece, i, which he calls 
a subdivider, and which, being made to touch the mem- 
brane first at one point and then at another, enables the 
experimenter to alter the arrangements of the nodal 
lines at will. By means of the subdivider the point is 
made to coincide with a loop, that ia, a point where the 
vibrations of the membrane are at a maximum. In con- 
struction the phonautograph is very analogous to the 
organ of hearing, the ellipsvid corresponding to the au- 
ditory canal, the membrane to the tympanum, This 
being the construction, it follows that when a sound is 
produced near the apparatus, the air in the ellipsoid, 
the membrane, and the style will vibrate in unison with 
it, and it only remains to trace on a sensitive surface 
the vibrations of the style, and to fix them. For this 
purpose there is placed in front of the membrane a cop- 
per cylinder, C, turning round an horizontal axis by 
means of a handle, m. On the prolonged axis of the 
cylinder a screw is cut which works in a nut; conse- 
quently, when the handle is turned, the cylinder grad- 
ually advances in the direction of its axis. Round the 
cylinder is wrapped a sheet of paper, covered with a thin 
layer of lamp-black. The lamp-black is deposited by set- 
ting the cylinder in motion, and moving beneath ita 
smoky flame. The apparatus is used by bringing the 
prepared paper into contact with the point of the style. 
and then setting the cylinder in motion round its ax 
So long as no sound is heard the style remains at r 
and merely removes the lamp-black along a line which 
is a helix on the cylinder, but which becomes straight 
when the paper is unwrapped. But when a sound is 
heard, the membrane and the style vibrate in unison, 
and the line traced out is no longer straight, but un- 
dulates; each undulation corresponding to a double 
vibration of the style. Consequently the figures thus 
obtained faithfully denote the number, amplitude, and 
isochrovism of the vibrations. The figures are large 
if the sound is loud, very small if the sound is very 
weak: they are stretched out when the sound is low, 
squeezed together when it is high. When the sound is 
clear they are free and regular, feeble and irregular 
when it is confused. It would seem, however, that the 
figures do not represent the whole vibration of the 
membrane, but only the part of it which takes place in 


1 


Fig. 81. 


a direction parallel to the axis of the cylinder. In Fig. 
81, (1) shows the trace produced when a simple note is 
rung, and strengthened by means of its upper octave, 
The latter note is represented by the curve of lesser am- 
plitude ; (2) represents the sound produced joiutly by 
two pipes whose notes differ by an octave; (3) in its 
lower line represents the rolling sound of the letter R 
when pronounced with a ring; and (4) on its lower line 
represents the sound produced by a tin plate when 
struck with the finger. The upper lines of (3 and 4)are 
the same, and represent the perfectly isochronous vi- 
brations of a tuning-fork placed near the ellipsoid. 
These lines were traced by a fine point on one branch 


of the fork, which was thus found to make exactly 500 
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vibrations per second. In consequence, each undulation 
of the upper line corresponds to the 5 0 part of a 
second; and thus these lines become very exact Means 
of measuring short intervals of time. For example, in 
(3) each of the separate shocks producing the rolling 
sound of the letter R corresponds to about 18 double 
vibrations of the tuning-fork, and consequently last 
about shfs or about u of a second. The curves once 
traced, it remains to fix them on the blackened paper. 
For this purpose, Mr. Scott dipped them first into x bath 
of pure alzohol; and when they were dry, he then dipped 
them into a solution of resin — for instance, sandarach 
—in alcohol. By this means the lamp-black is perfectly 
fixed, 

Phormium, me- um,) n. (Bol.) A genus of Lili- 
acer, the only species of which, P. tenaz, the New 
Zealand Flax (Fig. 
82). is confined to 
New Zealand and 
Norfolk island. 
This plant forms 
large tufts, and has 
sword-shaped 
leaves growing in 
opposite rows and 
clasping each other 
at the base; those 
of one variety be- 
ing from five to six 
feet long, of a 
bright green above 
aud glaucous un- 
derneath, and 
those of another 
only half as long 
and paler in color. 
Its flower- spikes, 
which are large and alternately branched, rise up out 
of the centre of the leaves; those of the large-leaved 
variety reaching the height of sixteen feet and bearing 
deep orange-red flowers, while those of the other are 
not more than six feet high, and have yellow flowers 
tinged with red. The flowers have a tubular perianth 
of six erect pieces, the three inner of which spread out 
at the tip; six stamens projecting beyond the perianth, 
and alternately shorter; and a three-celled ovary bear- 
ing a three-sided style and simple stigma, ripening into 
a long bluntly triangular three-valved capsule, con- 
taining two rows of small flattened black seeds in each 
cell. The leaves of this plant contain a large quantity 
of strong useful fibre, to which the name of New Zea- 
land Flax has been given. When Captain Cook first 
landed in New Zealand, he found this flax in common 
use among the natives for making various articles of 
clothing, string, nets, &c.; and since the colonization 
of that country various attempts have from time to 
time been made to render it an article of export, but 
hitherto without much success — the cost of prepara- 
tion, owing to the presence of a viscid gummy matter 
in the leaves, being too great to allow of a remunera- 
tive profit. 

Phosphorogenic Rays. (ur-. (Phys- 
ics.) There is a curious difference in the action of the 
different rays of the spectrum. 
graving on an iodized silver plate, and exposed it to 
the light until an action had commenced, and then 
placed it under a violet glass in the sunlight. After a 
few minutes a picture was seen with great distinctness, 
while when placed under a red or yellow glass it re- 

uired a very long time, and was very indistinct. 

Then, however, the iodized silver plate was first ex- 
posed in a camera obscura to bluo light for two min- 
utes, and was then brought under a red or yellow glass, 
an image salok iy appeared, but not when placed under 
a green glass. It appears as if there are vibrations of 
a certain velocity which could commence an action, 
and that there are others which are devoid of the prop- 


Fig. 82.— PuORMIUM TENAX. 


erty of commencing, but can continue and complete an | 


action when once set up. Becquerel, who discovered 
these properties in luminous rays, called the former 
exciting rays, and the latter continuing or phosphorogenic 
rays, The phosphorogenic rays, for instance, have the 
property of rendering certain objects self-lumivons in 
the dark after they have been exposed for some time 
to the light. Becquerel found that the phosphorogenic 
spectrum extended from indigo to beyond the violet. 
Phosphate of Lime ix Soutu CAROLINA. The late 
Edmund Ruffin, acting under an appointment by the 
Gov. of 8. Carolina as agricultural surveyor ot the 
State, made his first report in 1845, and in his prefatory 
remarks announced that, “from a very wide and di- 
versified field of important subjects,” he had chosen for 
investigation what he termed the “Great Carolinian 
Marl Bed.” That rich deposits of what Mr. Ruffin 
called “marls and marl-stones” formed a portion of 
the geological structure of the State had been sur- 
mised, and some investigation had previonsly taken 
place, but only to a limited extent, and no definite 
action had been taken to utilize any knowledge which 
may have been possessed, or to direct to it the public 
attention. The Report of the Agricultural Survey for 
1843 thus gave to the public the only authentic and, up 
to the present time, the fullest information upon the 
subject. The investigations of Mr. Ruffin were chiefly 
directed towards the discovery and location of deposits 
of mari and similar substances in which might be 
founda high percentage of carbonate of lime, and his 
success in this line of research was exceedingly satis- 
factory. His labora have since been supplemented by 
various chemists and geologists. Tuomey, Lieber, Agas- 
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Moser placed an en- 
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eiz, Lyell, Holmes, Ravenel, Shepard, and others, have 
thrown additional light upon the subject, and it is now 
a recognized fact that a few teet beneath the surface of 
the earth commences a bed of marl over 600 teet in 
depth, and extending for many miles along the coast 
and through the “low conntry ” of S. Carolina. It is 
of a better quality than the New Jersey marl, and is 
easily prepared for use either as a cement or as a fer- 
tilizer by the application of heat. Many of the analy- 
ses of Mr. Ruffin show a percentage of over 80 parts of 
carbonate of Lime, as well as from 10 to 12 per cent. of 
phosphate of lime. Dr. St. Julian Ravenel, a well-known 
chemist of Charleston, has added largely to the gen- 
eral fund of knowledge upon the subject, and both 
before and since the war hax done much for its devel- 
opment. But these inexhaustible resources are over- 
shadowed and for the present held in abeyance by the 
more wonderful developments of what Mr. Ruffin called 
“ marl-stone ” — better known, however, at the present 
day, as “phosphate rocks.” This phosphate rock is 
found in the form of a stratum or upper crust over- 
lying the bed of marl, in some places cropping out on 
the surface, and again falling to a considerable depth. 
Its chief characteristics are best given by a writer 
upon the subject in 1868. “The bed,” he says, “ varies 
from four to eighteen inches in thickness. sometimes, 
though rarely, increasing to two or three feet. and in 
some places thins out to a few scattering nodules on or 
near the surface. It consists essentially of indurated, 
irregularly rounded nodules, buried in an adhesive and 
tenacious blue clay and sand. Sometimes, however, it 
exists in continuons beds or large lumps, or conglom- 
erates of soft chalk consistency, as if it were originally 
a soft pasty mass of phosphatic mud that has since 
become semi-consolidated, Associated with these are 
a most wonderful assortment of animal remains — 
among others, bones of marine animals are so abun- 
dant as to have induced Prof. Agassiz, twenty years 
ago, to call it the ‘ Fish bed of the Charleston Basin.’ 
Bones also of land and fresh-water animals, even 
those of man, and relics of his workmanship, are 
abundant. These bones, expecially those of now ex- 
tinct animals, retain in great measure their peculiar 
cellular structure, but seem in some cases to have ma- 
terially increased in compactness and weight by 
a kind of internal ‘segregation’ or condensation of 
phosphate of lime, though no trace of animal phosphate 
of lime has ever been observed in them.” From the 
foregoing it will have been gathered that the value of 
these rocks or nodules lies in the high percentage of 
re of lime which they contain, it being well 

nown that phosphate of lime is the basis ofall fertiliz- 
ing manures, and that there isa yearly consumption of 
this article in the United States of 75,000 tons, and in 
Great Britain of 200,000. When it is also remembered 
that the article previously brought to market to sup- 
ply this “ basis,” commonly known as Peruvian guano, 
is now being exhausted, that the supply of phosphate 
rock is practically inexhaustible, and that it is a 
cheaper article and more satisfactory than any other, 
some idea may be gained of the importance of the 
discovery. Intermingled with these nodules, and form- 
ing a part of them, are found the bones and teeth of the 
mastodon, megatherium, dinotherium, elephant, horse, 
together with the remnants of whales, sharks, seals, 
and other marine animals. It was of these sume relics 
that Prof. Agassiz wrote in 1858, when he declared that 
“nothing impressed me so deeply for many years past as 
the sight of these bones. I consider their careful study 
in all their relations as of the utmost importance for 
the progress of onr science. ‘How does it fiappen that 
horses, sheep, bulls, and hogs, not distinguishable from 
our domestic species, exist upon this continent together 
with the deer, the muskrat, the beaver, the hare, the 
opossum, the tapir, which in our days are peculiar to 
this continent, and not found in the countries where our 
domesticated animals originated?“ Large quantities of 
sharks’ teeth of enormous sige have been collected, to- 
gether with bones of all sizes from the mastodon down, 
and many of these have found their way into public 
and private collections all over the country. Whatever 
may have been the cause of the non-discovery of the 
commercial value of these deposits, it is certain that up 
to 1867 the opinion of Prof. Tuomey, that they were “ nn- 
available for agricultural purposes,” was universal, But 
in that year, Dr. N. A. Pratt—during the war in charge 
of the chemical department of the C. S. Nitre and Min- 
ing Bureau, and lately called to a professorship of the 
University of Virginia — while engaged in the attempt 
to organize a company for the manufacture of acids 
and fertilizers in Cherleston, came in contact with 
specimens of this phosphate rock, and was induced to 
give them a careful analysis. The result was that what 
had previously been supposed to contain 10, or at the 
outside 15, per cent. of phosphate of lime, was found 
actually to hold 60 odd per cent. The following table 
will convey some idea of the composition of phosphate 
rock; the alkalies, magnesia, sulphates, chlorides, 
fluorides, and water not being estimated : 


lst Analysis. 
Phosphate of Lime ....... ............63:30 
Phosphate of Iron and Alumina. 1:32 
Carbonate of Lime and Ma; 
Organic Matter. 
Sand ... 


Such a percentage of phosphate of lime was more than 
sufficient to insure its commercial value, aud the new 
branch of industry thus opened up and brought before 
the public by Dr. Pratt has fallen little short of being 
a godsend to the people of South Carolina. Company 
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k/erimg, TIMOTHY, tesman, B. at 
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Salem, Mass., 1745, after graduating at Harvard Coll. 
and studying law, became a judge of the Common Pleas 
in 1775. In the War of the Revolution he was appointed 
adjutant-general,and participated in the battles of Ger- 
mantown aud Brandywine. Elected a member of Con- 
gress in 1777, he succeeded Gen. Greene as quarter- 
master-general in 1780, and in 1794 was appointed Sec- 
retary of War, and next year Secretary of State, from 
which he was removed in 1800. D. 1829. 

Pick’ett's, in Kentucky, a prec. of Ballard co. 

Pickett's Creek, in Kentucky, a prec. of Harlan co.; 
pop. 520. 

Pick stteville, in Texas, a vill. of Stephens co.; 
pop. 115. 

Piek'ney ville, in Georgia, a dist. of Gwinnett co.; 
pop. 1,120. 

Pic’uris Pue’blo, in New Mezico, a reservation of 
Taos co. 

Pied’mont, in Virginia, a twp. of Rappahannock co.; 
pop. 1,634. 

Piedmont, in West Virginia, a twp. and vill. of Min- 
eral co. 

Piedra Blanca, ( pe-a’drah bldn’kah,) a town of the 
Argentine Republic, prov. aud 20 m. S. W. of the city 
of Catamarca. Pop. 10,000, 

Pierce, in Minnesu/a, a twp. of Morrison co. 

Pierce, iv Missouri, a village of Mount Pleasant twp., 
Lawrence co.; pop. 432.—A township of Texas co.; pop. 
366.—A township of Stone co, 

Pierce, in Nebruska, a N.E. co., cap. Pierce. 

—A township of Pierce co. 

Pierce's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Weakley co. 

Pierid x, ( pe-ér'e-de,) n. pl. (Zoll.) A family of diur- 
nal lepidoptera, comprising butterflies which have the 
hind wings rounded, and also forming a gutter for the 
reception of the abdomen. Their prevailing colors are 
white, orange, and sulphur. The caterpillars, found 
upon clover and allied plants, are green, slightly downy, 


and attain an inch and a half in length, then suspend | 


themselves by a loop from the stem of a plant, and 
form a straw-colored chrysalis. 

Pier'son’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Twiggs co. 

Pieta, (pe-a'tuh.) [It.] (Puint.) A name given in 
Italy toa picture representing the dead Saviour, with 
women weeping over him or angels attending him. 

Piezometer, ( pe-z0m'e-tür,) n. ( Physics.) An instru- 
ment for measuring the compressibility of fluids. Er- 
sted's instrument, the first by which the compressibility 
of water was satisfactorily determined, consisted of a 
cylindrical glass jar, into the neck of which a narrower 
cylindrical tube of glass, open at both ends, was firmly 
fixed. In this tube worked an air-tight piston by 
means of a screw. In the interior of the jar was placed 
a bottle, whose neck was drawn out into a long capil- 
lary graduated tube, and alongside this bottle was sus- 
pended a cylindrical tube, closed at the top, but open 
at the bottom. When the compressibility of any liquid 
was to be determined, the instrument was adjusted in the 
following manner: the bottle was filled with the fluid, 
and being replaced inside the jar, the latter was com- 
pletely filled with water up to the piston in the neck. 
The liquid in the submerged bottle, then under pressure 
of the water above it, fell slightly in the capillary tube, 
being kept from contact with the water by an air-bub- 
ble, the motion of which up or down, according as the 

ressure was less or greater, served as an index for read- 
ng off the graduation. The suspended tube alongside 
being at first only filled with air, the water rose in it 
to some extent, and by graduations on the tube it was 
made to indicate the pressure in atmospheres or parts 
of atmospheres. Pressure was now applied to the 
water in the jar by screwing down the piston; the 
compressed water communicated the pressure to the 
liquid in the bottle and to the air in the suspended 
tube; the descent of the air-bubble in the former indi- 
cating the amount of diminution in bulk the liquid had 
undergone (the capillary tube being graduated in inches 
and parts of inches,and each inch of tube being kuown 
to contain a certain fraction of the contents of the bot- 
tle), while the ascent of the water in the suspended 
tube showed the amount of pressure which had been 
applied. 

Pigeon Hill, (pb'dn,) in Arkansas, a township of 
Union co. 

Pigeon River, in Minnesota, a township of Lake 
co. 

Pigeon Roost, in Kentucky, a precinct of Clay co.; 
pop. 610, 

Pigg River, in Virginia, a twp. of Pittsylvania co.; 
pop 2.686. 

Pike, in Georgia, a dist. of Elbert co. 

Fike Creek, in Missouri, a township of Shannon co.; 
pop. my 

Pike'ton, in Ohi, a vill. of Seal twp., Pike co. 

fete aie in North Curolina, a twp. of Wayne co,; 
pop. 1.720. 

Pillibhit¢, (pil-le-bit’,) a commercial town of India, 
N.W. Provinces, on the Gurrah, 28 m. N. E. of Bareilly. 
It is noted for its rice, the best grown in India. Pop. 
26.7 00 

Pilot. in Hwa. a twp. of Iowa co. 

Pilot, in North Carolina, a twp. of Surry co. 

Pilot Grove, in Missouri. a twp. of Moniteau co.; 
pop 1024.—A twp. of Cooper co. 

Pilot Knob, iu Kentucky, a precinct of Simpson co.; 
pop. 1.581. 

Pilot Rock, in Arkansas, a township of Johnson co.; 
pop. 164. 

Pim, Bevrorp TREVYLIAN, an English explorer, B. at 
Bideford, 1826, early entered the navy (in which he be- 
came a post-captain), made the voyage round the world 
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in H. M. S. Herald, in 1845-51, and was engaged from | Pioneer, in Ohio, a vill. of Madison twp., Williams 


first to last in the search for Sir John Franklin, both | 
He was) 
the officer who reached the /nreatiyator, and saved the 


through Behring's Straits and Baftin’s Bay. 


crew of that ship, besides being the first man who made 
his way from a ship on the eastern to @ ship on the 
western side of the North-West Passıge. After distin- 
guishing himself in the Russian and Chinese wars, he 
settled down to the furtherance of geographical enter- 
prise, and has since been for some years engaged, in 
conjunction with American capitalists, in opening rail- 
way transit from the Atlantic to the Pacific across the 
Isthmus of Nicaragua. He is author of The Gate of the 
Pacific (1863), and Dottings on the Roadside in Punama, 
Nicaragua, and Mosquito Territory. 

Pinch’ena, in Kentucky,a prec. of Clark co. 

Pinckney, CHARLES Coreswortu, (pingk’ne,) an 
American statesman, n. at Charleston, S. È. 1746, gradu- 
ated at Oxford University, England. He served as aid- 
de-camp to Gen. Washington during the opening cam- 
paigns of the Revolutionary War, and was taken pris- 
oner by the British at Charleston in 1780. Later, he 
held a seat in the Convention which met to frame the 
National Constitution, and declined the secretaryship 
of state in 1795. He was, in the year following, ap- 
pointed minister to France, from which country he was 
dismissed by the Directory after a short stay. In 1798 
he became a major-general, aud in 1800, as a Federalist 
candidate, unsuccessfully competed for the Presidency 
of the U. States. D. 1825. 

Pinck’'ney, Tomas, brother of the above, and an 
American soldier and diplomatist, was B. at Charleston 
in 1750. He distinguished himself in the war of Inde- 
pendence, became governor of S. Carolina in 1787, and 
minister to London in 1792. Later he filled the office 
of U. S. minister to Madrid, where he negotiated the 
Treaty of Ildefonso. D. 1828. 

Pine, in Arkansas, a twp. of White co. 

Pine, in Michigan, a twp. of Montcalm co. 

Pine-Ap’ple, in Alabama, a twp. of Wilcox co.; pop. 
1,960. 


Pine Bluff, in Texas, a prec. of Freestone co.; pop. 
1,515. 

Pime City, in Minnesota, a twp. of Pine co. 

Pine Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Madison co. ; 
pop. 887. 

Pine Creek, in Virginia, a twp. of Carroll co.; pop. 
1.969. 

Pine Fiat, in Alabama, a twp. of Dallas co. 

Pine Grove, iv Kentucky, a prec. of Rowan co.; pop. 
465 


Pine Grove, in Nevada, a vill. of Esmeralda co.; pop. 


Pine Grove, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Schuyl- 
ill co. 
Pine Grove, in South Carolina, a twp. of Orangeburg 


co. I 
Pine Grove, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hardin co.; pop. 
452. 
Pine Hill. in Georgia, a dist. of Decatur co. 
Pine Hook, in Alabama, a twp. of Lawrence co. pop. 
407. 
Pine Knot, in Georgia, a dist. of Chattahoochee co.; 
pop. 506. 
Pine Level, in Florida, a prec. of Santa Rosa co.; 
op. 173. 

Pine Log, in Georgia, a dist. of Barton co. 

Pine Orchard, in Tennessee, a dist. of Johnson co.; 
mp. 474. 

Pine Spring, in Alabama, a twp. of Sanford co.; 
op. 44“. 

Pine Swamp, in North Carolina, a twp. of Ashe co.; 

. 409. 

Pine Tavern, in Kentucky, a prec. of Bullitt co.; 
ap. 2,147. 

Pine Top, in Virginia, a twp. of Middlesex co.; pop. 
1,968. 

Pinetack’ey, in Georgia, a dist. of Laurens co. ; pop. 
870. 

Pine Walley, in New Fork, a vill. of Veteran and 
Catlin twps., Chemung co. 

Pine Valley, in Utuh Territory, a prec. of Washing- 
ton co. 

Pine'ville, in Alabama, a twp. of Marengo co.; pop. 
400.— A twp. of Monroe co. 

Pineville, in Louisiana, a twp. and vill. of Rapides 
parish. 

Pine Wood, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hickman co.; 

op. B27. 

Pin’ey, in Arkansas, a twp. of Van Buren co.; pop. 160. 
— A twp. of Johnson co.; pop. 176.— A twp. of Madi- 
son co. 

Piney, in Kentucky, a prec. of Crittenden co. 

Piney, in Missouri, a twp. of Texas co.; pop. 866.—A 
twp. of Oregon co. 

Piney, in North Carolina, a twp. of Ashe co. 

Piney Grove, in North Carolina, a twp. of Sampson 


Woods, in Kentucky, a prec. of Clinton co.; 

a1 

Pink Hill, in North Carolina, a twp. of Lenoir co.; 

op. 572. 

Pin hook. in Kentucky, a prec. of Robertson co. 

Pina, (pe'nch,) in California, a vill. of Placer co. 

Pinos, pe, in New Mezico, a vill. of Taos co.; pop. 
349. 

Pinos Al'tos, in New Mezico, a vill. of Grant co.; 
pop. 216. 

Pim'teo.in Utah Territory, a prec. of Washington co.; 


co. 
Pin’e 
D. fs 


pop. 105. 
Pioneer’, in Idaho Territory, a dist. of Boisé co. 
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co. 

Pioneer and Pike's Peak, in Montana Territory, 
atwp. of Deer Lodge co. 

Riorey, PIEKRE ADOLPHE, (pe-dr're), a distinguished 
French physician, B. at Poitiers, 1794, while pursuing 
his professiomal labors at the Hôpital de la Charité. Paris, 
in 1821, originated a new method of percussion, which he 
called percussion mediate, it being effected with a plate 
of metal or ivory. This formed the subject of a work 
entitled Traité sur la Dercnssion Mediate, which gained 
the Monthyon Prize in 1828. In 1864 he became Clini- 
cal Professor of Medicine ut the Hotel Dieu. Among 
his more prominent works may be mentioned Traité de 
Sémeiologie (1K36); De UHéréaité duns les Maladies 
(1540); Traité de Médecine Pratique et de Pathologie 
(1542); Discours sur V Organisme le Vitalisme, et le 
Psychisme (1560), Ac. 

Piper City, in Ilinois, a vill. of Brenton twp., Ford 
co, 

Pipers Gap, in Virginia, a twp. of Carroll co.; pop. 

„60 


Piqua, in Ohio, a vill. of Montgomery twp., Franklin 
co. 

Pirithous, (pi-rith'o-ŭs) (Myth.) The son of Ixion 
and king of the Lauth, at whose marriage with Hip- 
podamia occurred the legendary and celebrated battle 
of the Centaurs and the Lapithe. He was the friend 
of Theseus, aud engaged with him in many renowned 
exploits. 

Pitcher, in Jows, a twp. of Cherokee co. 

Pit man's Creek, in Aentucky, a prec. of Taylor co.; 
pop. 1,385. 

r in Maryland, a dist. of Wicomico co.; pop. 
2.132. 

Pittsburg, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hardin co. 

Fittaburgh; in Georgia, a dist. of Baldwin co.; pop. 

208. 

Pix'ley, in Ninais, a twp. of Clay co. 

Placerville, ( pla’sir-vil,) in Idaho Territory, a dist. 
of Buisé co. 

Place: ville, in Nerada, a vill. of Elko co. 

Placita, (plah-se'tah,) in New Mexico, a village of Taos 


co. 

Plain, in Okis, a twp. of Wood co. 

Plain City, in Utah Territory, a prec. of Weber co.; 
pop. 440, 

Plain’field, in Michigan, a twp. of Iosco co. 

Plain Grove, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Lawrence 
co. 

Plain land, in Arkansas, a twp. of Monroe co. 

Plains, in Tennessee, a dist. of Monroe co. 

Elp ns, in Virginia, a twp. of Rockingham co.; pop. 
3,055. 

Plain’view, in J/linois, a twp. of Saline co. 

Planoty pe, (ni,) n. (Engraving.) The name 
given toa new process of wood-engraving described in 
Dingler's f'ulytechnisches Journal, The design to be en- 
graved is transferred to a block of limetree wood, 
which is then placed in a machine having somewhat 
the appearauce of a carving-machine (the shape of 
which varies considerably according to the nature of 
the work), the graver being kept red-hot by a gas-jet. 
By means of this appliance, the design is gradually 
burnt into the wood. Figures, or letters of reference, 
are impressed by means of punches. When the whole 
design has been burnt into the wood, a cast in type- 
metal is taken direct from the block; without any 
further preparation the cast may be used for printing 
from, like an ordinary stereotype plate. It is stated 
that the wood does not suffer in the slightest degree 
from the heat of the molten metal, and that even the 
finest details are faithfully reproduced, 

Plant, in Arkansas, a twp. of Pulaski co. 

Plant/er, in Arkansus, a twp. of Chicot co. 

Plantersville, in Alabama, a twp. of Dallas co.; 
pop. 854. 

Plantersville, in Tennessee, a dist. of Fayette co.; 
pop. 2,436. 

Plaquemine, (plik’meen,) in Kentucky, a prec. of 
Jessumine co. 

Plath’er’s Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Alle- 
ghany co. 

Biatte, (pldt,) in Michigan, a twp. of Benzie co.; pop. 
s 


Platte, in Missouri, a twp. of Clay co.; pop. 3,085.— A 
twp. of Clinton co. 

Platt ford, in Nebraska, a twp. of Sarpy co. 

Plat'tin, in Missouri, a twp. of Jefferson co. 

Platt Springs, in South Carolina, a twp. of Lexing- 
ton co. 

Platte Valley, in Nebraska, a twp. of Douglas co.; 
pop. 681. 

Plow' dem "s Mills, in South Carolina, a twp. of 
Clarendon co. 

Pleasant, ( pléz’dnt,) in Ohio, a twp. of Perry co.; pop. 
655. 

Pleasant, in West Virginia, a twp. of Barbour co.; pop. 
1,395, — A twp. of Clay co. pop. 488.—A twp. of 
Preston co. 

Pleasant Gap, in Missouri, a twp. of Bates co.; pop. 
1,634 

Pleasant Grove, in Alabama, a twp. of Jackson co, ; 
pop. 730 — A twp. of Limestone co. 


| Pleasant Grove, in Kansas, a twp. of Greenwood 


co, 

Pleasant Grove, in North Carolina, a twp. of John- 
ston co.; pop. 1,535,— A twp. of Kandolph co.; pop. 
1,218. — A twp. of Alamance co. 

Pleasant Grove, in Tennessee, a dist. of Roane co. ; 
pop. 1,373. 


PLUM 


Pleasant Grove, in Utah Territory, a vill. of Utah 


co. 

Pleasant Grove, in Virginia, a twp. of Lunenburg 
co.: pop. 1,778.— A twp. of Norfolk co. 

Pleasant Hill, in Alabama, a twp. of Pike co.; pop. 
640. — A twp. of Clarke co.; pop. 520.— A twp. of 
Dallas co. 

Pleasant Hill, in Arkansas, a twp. of Newton oo.; 
pop. 352. 

Pleasant Hill, in Georgia, a dist. of Talbot co.; pop. 
1.2: 


Pleasant Hill, in Kentucky, a vill. of Mercer co.; 
P! Tanat Hill, in Minnesota, a twp. of Winona co.; 
Picasant Hill, in Missouri, a twp. of Sullivan co.; pop. 
Pleasant Hill, in Ohio, a vill. of Newton twp., Miami 


co, 

Pleasant Hill, in Oregon, a prec. of Lane co. ; p. 399. 
—A prec. of Clackamas co. 

Pleasant Hill, in South Carolina, a twp. of Lancas- 
ter co. 

Pleasant Mound, in Minnesota, a twp. of Blue Earth 


co. 
Pleasant Prairie, in Minnesota, a twp. of Martin 


co. 
N Ridge, in Alabama, a twp. of Greene co.; 
Pleasaut Ridge, in Arkansas, a twp. of Franklin 


co. 
Pleasant Ridge, in Maine, a plantation of Somerset 


co. 
Pleasant Site, in Alabama, a twp. of Franklin co.; 
pop. 1,053. 
Pleasant Valley, in Kansas, a twp. of Wilson co.; 


2 470. 

Pleasant Valley, in Maryland, a dist. of Washing- 
ton co, 

Pleasant Valley, in Ohio, a village of Darby twp., 
Madison co. 

Pleasant View, in Illinois, a twp. of Macon co.; pop. 
899 —In Kansas, a twp. of Cherokee co. 

3 in Michigan, a twp. of Manistee co.; 
pop. 283. 

Fionsantem, in Ohio, a vill. of Wesley twp., Washing- 

on co. 
Pieas'antville, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Venango 


co. ; 
Pleasureville, ( plézh'yir-vil,) in Kentucky, a prec. 
of Henry co. 


Pletone, ( ple-i’ Bot.) A . of plants, ord. 
) N ) gen. of plants, o 


are dwarf epi- 
phytal plants, 
with handsome 
large membran- 
ous and general- 
ly richly-colored 
flowers, which 
appear either be- 
fore the leaves 
or after very 
quickly decidu- 
ous leaves, so 
that the flower- 
ing plants are 
leafless. All are 
alpine, and are 
found on the 
mountains of N. 
and N. E. India. 

Plevna, a town of Bulgaria, on the river Vid, abt. 50 
m. S. of the Danube. The Russians were defeated here 
by the Turks, July 31st, 1877. and in Dec. the Turks in 
turn were defeated, and their entire army captured. 
Pop. abt. 14,000, 

Ployesti, (le- te,) a town of Roumania, in Walla- 
chia, on the Dimbow, 35 m. N.E. of Bucharest. It car- 
ries on an extensive trude. Pop. 26,468. 

Elu'maa, in California, a twp. of Plumas co. 

Plume’-bird, n. (Zonl.) The common name of Epi 
machus, a gen. of birds belonging to the fam. Certhiade, 


Fig. 85. — PLEIONE MACULATA. 


Fig. 86. — PLUME-BIRD, ( Epimachus albus.) 
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scarcely excelled even by that of birds of paradise. 
They are natives of New Guinea and New Holland. 
They are variously adorned with enormously long tail- 
feathers, great shoulder-tufts of broad feathers, loose 
downy plumes, &c. One species, E. albus (Fig. 56), has 
remarkable thread-like prolongations of the shaft of 
some of its plumes. 

Plum Bayou, in Arkansas, a twp. of Jefferson co.; 
pop. 1; 97. 

Plumn'kett's Creek, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Ly- 
coming co, 

Plymouth, (plim'ith,) in West Virginia, a twp. of 

ercer co. 

Pneumatosis, (nu-ma-to’sis,) n. [From Gr. pneuma, 
air, and esis, morbid condition.] (Med.) A collection 
of air in the cellular membrane, rendering the part 
swollen, elastic, and crepitating when pressed. It gen- 
erally arises from some wound in the lungs by which 
the air escapes into the cellular membrane; and it is 
sometimes the effect of poison. 

Pocatil'ico, in Georgia, a dist. of Madison co. 

Pocatilico, in West Virginia, a twp. of Kanawha co.; 
pop. 1,597. 

Poek'et,in N. Carolina, a twp. of Moore co. 

Poc'osom, in Virginia, a twp. of York co. 

Pocotal’go, in Suwth Carolina; a twp. of Beaufort co.; 

605. 


Poe, in West Virginia, a twp. of Hancock co. 

Poggrendorff, JOHANN CHRISTIAN, ( põg'g'n-dörf,) an 
emivent German physicist, B. at Hamburg in 1796, be- 
came in 1820 Professor of Physics in Berlin University, 
and in 1838 a member of the Academy of Sciences. His 
first work, a Treutise on Voltuic Electricity, particu- 
larly important through the development ot the princi- 
ples of the multiplicator and its application, a discovery 
which was made simultaneously by Schweiger in Halle, 
appeared in 1821. He next undertook the editorship 
of the Annalen der Physik und Chemie, a periodical of 
great value, well known to practical chemists, His 
Biographical Outlines for a History of the Exact Sciences 
1853) proved the precursor of an important Biograph- 
teo-literury Dictionary of the History of the Exact 
Sciences, Chemistry, Mathematica, &c., in 1858. Mag- 
netism and electricity have occupied the chief re- 
searches of this savant, and his discoveries have been 
of great benefit to science. D. at Berlin, Jan., 1877. 

Pogo’nias, n. pl. (Zvil.) A genus of acanthropterous 


fishes, family of Sctenide# (q. v., p. 2307), having twoj 


dorsal fins, one of them deeply notched. They are 
found on the coasts of warm countries, and, from the 
sound they emit, are called Drumfish. They ure excel- 
lent table fish, and sometimes weigh over 100 lbs. each. 


|Poinsett, JoeL Rouerts (poin’sct,) an Am. statesman, 


B. at Charleston, 8. C., 1779, was minister to Mexico in 
1825, became the leader in Congress of the Union party 
against the Nullificationists, and in 1837 became secre- 
tary of war under Van Buren. D. 1851. 

Point, in Ark., a twp. of Woodruff co.; in Ky., a prec. 
of Henderson co.; a prec. of Pulaski co. 

Poisson, Simeon DENIS, ( ptweaw-sdn’,) a distinguished 
French geometer, B. at Pithiviers, 1781. He early 
manifested scientific abilities of the highest order; be- 
came a member of the Bureau of Longitudes in 1808, 
a member of the Institute in 1812, and was created a 
peer of France in 1837. During many years he held 
the professorship of mechanics in the Faculty of Sci- 
ences, and his researches in statistical electricity and 
magnetism entitle him to be regarded as one of the 
principal founders of the science of mathematical 

hysics. His published works are numerous and valua- 
ble the principal of them being Sur ’Invuriabililé des 
Moyens Mouvements des grands Axes Planétaires. D. 
1840. 

Pojaoque Pueblo, (po-ha-o/ka,) in New Mexico, a 
reservation of Santa Fé co. 

Po’key, in North Carolina, a twp. of Edgecombe co.; 


pop. 1,281, 

Pola, (po'lah,) the most important naval station of 
Austria, and one of the most beautiful havens in Eu- 
rope, belongs to the margraviate of Istria. The town 
occupies an eminence overlooking the Adriatic Sea, 75 
m. by sea 8. of Trieste. The bay is thoroughly shel- 
tered, and is spacious enough to accommodate the 
largest fleet. The town is surrounded by bastioned 
walls, is protected by numerous batteries, and is over- 
looked by the citadel by which it and the bay are com- 
manded. P. a very ancient town, is said to have been 
fonnded by the Colchians, who were sent in pursuit of 
Jason. It was destroyed by Julius Cæsar, but rebuilt 
by Augustus at the request of his daughter Julia, on 
which account it was named Pietas Julia, In ancient 
times it had 30,000 inhabitants, and was a station of the 
Roman fleet. It contains numerous and interesting 
Roman remains, among which are a beautiful and well- 
preserved amphitheatre, 436 feet long, and 346 broad. 
A temple and several ancient gates ure also extant. 

Poland. in Jowa, a twp. of Buena Vista co. 

Polk, Leonipas, an American prelate-militant, B. at 
Raleigh, N. C., 1806, graduated at West Point in 1827. 
Taking holy orders in 1831, he became, ten years later, 
Bishop of Louisiana. On the breaking out of the Civil 
War in 1861, he abandoned the pastoral staff for the 
sword, by becoming a major-general in the Confederate 
army. In Sept. of same year he took Columbus, Ohio; 
commanded a division at the battle of Shiloh, 1862, held 
a lieutenant-general’s command at that of Stone River, 
1863, and commanded a corps at Chickamauga in Sept. 
following. Killed inaction in Georgia, June, 1864. | 


but exhibiting points of resemblance both to honey-| Polk, in Florida, an E. co., cap. Fort Mead. 


suckers and to birds of paradise. The bill is slender 
and arched. The plumage is maguiticent and gorgeous, 


Polk, in Missouri, a twp. of Adair co.: 
of Atchison co.; pop. 562.—A twp. of 
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769.—A twp. 
co. 
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—A twp. of Christian co.; pop. 1, 243.— A township of 
St. Clair co.; pop. 3.6.—A twp. of Dade co.; pop. 1,453, 
—A twp. of De Kalb co.; pop. 957.—A twp. of Madison 
co.; pop. 320 —A twp. of Nodaway co.; pop. 3,427.—A 
twp. of Ray co.; pop. 1,368.—-A twp. of Sullivan co.; 
pop. 1,415. 

Polk, in Nebraska, a central co., cap. North Blue. 

Polk. in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Jefferson co. 

| Polk’ville, in Alabema, a twp. of Calhoun co. 

Polks’ville, in Georgia, a dist. of all co. 

Pollard, in Alabama, a twp. of Escambia co. 

Polloksville, in North Curolina,a twp. of Jones co.; 
pop. 1,263. 

Pombal, Dom SEBASTIANO JOSE DE CARVALHO, MARQUIS 
DE, ( pom'bel,) a distinguished Portuguese statesman. n. 
near Coimbra in 1699. He early served for a short time 
in the army, and in 1739 he was appointed envoy-extra- 
ordinary to England, and later iu the san-e capacity to 
Vienna. On the accession of Joseph I. to the throne in 
1750, he made P. his minister for foreign affairs. The 
administration of P. marks the most glorious epoch in 
Portuguese history: he reorganized the army, increased 
the territorial domains of the crown, encouraged col- 
onization, founded the Portuguese East India Company 
and the Brazilian Company, and introduced into Bragil 
the cultivation of coffee, rice, sugar, cotton, indigo, and 
cocoa. Besides this, he added Paraguay to the Portu- 
guese colonies in S. America. He also highly distin- 
guished himself by his energy in restoring the city of 
Lisbon after the great earthquake of 1755. After this, 
P. suppressed a revolt of the grandecs, and in 1759 
caused the expulsion of the Jesuits from the kingdom. 
On the death of Joseph I. in 1777, the power of 7”. came 
to a close, the new sovereign, Maria I., being his Litter 
enemy, supported by the Jesuits and the Holy See. De- 
prived of his offices and arrested, P. narrowly escaped 
a death on the scaffold. Disgusted with the base treat- 
ment he had received, he retired into private life, and 
D. at his castle of Pombal in 1782. 

Pomme de Terre, (pòm da tér’,) in Minnesota, a 

tp. of Wilkin co. 

Pom ton, in New Jersey, a township of Passaic co.; 
pop. 1,840. 

Ponchatoula. ( pm-chah-too'lah,) in Louisiana, a vil- 
lage of Tangipahoa parish. 

Pond, in Alabama, a twp. of Winston co. 

Pond, in Kentuciy, a prec. of Pike co. 

Pond, in Tennessee, a dist. of Franklin co. 

Pond City, in Kansas, a twp. of Wallace co. 

Pond Creek, in Kentucky, a precinct of Jackson co.; 
pop. 124. 

Pond Creek, in Missuri, a twp. of Greene co. 

Pond Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Roane co. 

Fond Spring, in Georgia, a dist. of Walker co.; pop. 

Pond'town, in Ulah Territory, a precinct of Utah co.; 
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Pontiac, ( pén’te-ck,) in New Fork, a village of Evans 
twp., Erie co. 
Pontotoc, (pd, in Mississippi, a vill. of Ponto- 
| toc co, 
Foor House, in Georgia, a dist. of Richmond co.; pop. 
54. 
Pop Castle, in Georgia, a dist. of Putnam co. 
rene Hill, in Georgia, a dist. of Jefferson co.; pop. 
156. 
Pope's. in Georgia, a dist. of Jones co. 
| Pop'lar, iu South Carolina, a twp. of Orangeburg co.; 


Ee lar Creek, in Kentucky, a prec. of Knox co.; pop. 
„113. 

Poplar Flat. in Kentucky, a prec. of Lewis co. . 
Poplar Grove, in Kentucky, a prec. of Owen co.; 


0. 


Poplar Grove, in Tennessee, a dist. of Warren co.; 
pop. G4 l. 

Poplar Ridge, in Alabama, a twp. of Madison co.; 
pop. 611. 

Poplar Springs, in Alabama, a twp. of Tallapoosa 
co. 


[Poplar Springs, in Georgia, a dist. of Banks co.; 

pop. 509.— A dist. of Clayton co. 

| Poplar Springs, in Tennessee, a dist. of Henderson 
co. 


|Poplar Tent, in North Carolina, a twp. of Cabarrus 
co. 

Poplar Top, in Tennessee, a dist. of Maury co.; pop. 
2.02 

Poplar Union, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hickman co.; 


pop. 333. 

Pop'lin’s Cross Roads, in Tennessee, a dist. of 
Bedford co. 

Fop siar Cove, in Tennessee, a dist. of Fentress co.; 

5. de 

Pordenone, (or- da- no na,) (anc. Portus Naonis,) a 
flourishing manufacturing town of N. Italy, in Venetia, 
prov. Udine, on the Noncello, 40 m. N.N.E. of Venice. 
Pop. 8,000. 

Porta, Giacomo DELLA, (yd tal.) an Italian scnlptor and 
architect, B. at Milan, 1525, constructed at Rome the 
gateway of St. John Lateran, and the College della 
Sapienza, and was employed in the completion of the 
basilica and dome of St. Peter's. D. abt. 1600. 

Por’ta, GIAMBATTISTA DELLA, an Italian scientist, B. at 
Naples, 1540, did much to advance the progress of 
5 1010 philosophy, and invented the camera obscura. 

1615. 
rer tage in Utah Territory, a prec. of Box Elder ce.; 
1 


pop. - 
Por’tage des Sioux, (e,) in Missouri, a twp. and 
vill. of St. Charles co. k 


Porter, WII D., an American commodore, B. in 
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Port Discov’ery, in Washington Territory, a precinct 
of Jellerson co.; pop. 152. 

Por ter, Noan, an eminent American psychologist, p at 
Farmingt Conn.. 1811, became in 1846 prof, of moral 
philosophy and metaphysics in Yale Coll. His work, Zhe 
Human Intellect, with an Introduction upon Psychology 
and the Sa ad, reached a second edition in 1869, the yeur 
following its publication, 


New Orleans, 1809, entered the U.S. navy in 1523, and 
in 1861 took command on the iron-clad Essex on the 
Mississippi, with which he rendered able service at Fort 
Henry, besides destroying the formidable Confederate 
ram Arkansas. D 1864. 

Porter, in Michigan, a twp. of Midland co. 

Porter, in Missouri, a twp of Christian co. 

Porter, in Nebruska, w twp. of Richardson co. 

Porter, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Pike co. 

— A twp. of Schuylkill co. 

Porter’s, in Alabamu, a twp. of Muntgomery co.; pop. 

1,564. 

Porter's Station, in Tennessee, a dist. of Henry co.; 

. 6.3. 

Port Ewen, (voo en,) in New York, a vill. of Esopus 
twp., Ulster co. 

Port Gamble, in Washington Territory, a village of 
Kitsap co. 

Portland Cement. (Enginerring.) The history of 
the Vortland cement industry dates back to the year 
1824. In that year, Joseph Aspden,a mason in Leeds, 
England, after many fruitless experiments, succeeded 
in producing by artificial means a cement which, when 
hardened, attained the appearance and properties of 
the celebrated Portland stove, from which the most 
magnificent edifices of England have been erected, The 
inventor gave to his product the name of P. C, in 
order to indicate that it equalled the Portland stone in 
color and durability. When we learn that this stone 
is considered as one of the most valuable of building 
materials, the name given by Aspden to his cement 
might be considered too assuming; yet it will be seen 
that it is u very appropriate one, aud that the cement 
thus produced artificially is capable of fulfilling all that 
its name promises. Since that time it has been adopted 
for all hydraulic mortars of a like nature, whether 

married or obtained by artificial means. Soon after its 
iscovery, large establishments were founded for the 
manufacture of this cement, and England supplied the 
market for a long time exclusively. Within the past 
twenty years, however, this industry has gained a 
strong foothold on the Continent of Europe, especially 
in Germany and France, and has been constantly ex- 
nding since that time. More recently P. C. factories 
Esra been erected in the interior of Russia. To givea 
comprehensive idea of the rapid advance in the use of 
this cement, we mention that one single English firm 
has delivered since the year 1846 nearly 1.000.000 tons 
from their works, and the oldest German factory has 
manufactured and supplied the market with several 
hundred thousand tons. The manufacture of Portland 
and other cements has also become an important branch 
of industry in this country. At Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
as well as elsewhere, an excellent P. C. is now made, 
Other varieties of artificial building-stone have been 
snccessfully made in the U. 8. Fully nineteen-twen- 
tieths of all the P. C. made at the present day is arti- 
ficial, Prepared at a high temperature, it 18 a sharp, 
crystalline powder of a more or less dark-gray color, 
mostly a greenish tint, and of a high specific gravity.— 
As water-mortar P, C. takes the highest rank, which is 
due to the following reasons. Being prepared of an 
artificial mixture of clay and carbonate of lime, of 
known composition, a product of uniform quality may 
readily be obtained, It possesses a higher specific grav- 
ity than the best natural hydranlic cements (Roman 
cement). Having more weight for the same volume, 
the P. C. furnishes a deuser, more solid, and durable 
mortar. Being more compact, it absorbs moisture and 
carbonic acid in a considerably less degree, and hence 
is less liable to spoil than the ordinary hydraulic 
cements, It sets slowly, aud may therefore be very con- 
veniently and safely handled. Being the most water- 
resisting mortar, 1, C. is now employed, to the exclu- 
sion of nearly all ether mortars, in the construction of 
harbors, breakwaters, canals, aqueducts, bridges, and 
foundations of every description, There are, indeed, few 
of the above engineering enterprises now carried on in 
which P. C.is not used. It is useful not only where water 
demands its application, but it is also capable of replac- 
ing natural stone for superstructures in most, not to say 
in all, instances. Like the English Portland stone of the 
quarries of Purbeck, the indurated cement acquires in 
its best quality a hardness and durability not inferior 
to the most valued limestones of the oldest formations. 
Like the former, it is of a fine-grained texture ; and of- 
fering no cleavage whatever, it yields evenly to the 
chisel. While still soft, it can be cast in proper moulds, 
and adapted to any desired form. In his excellent 
treatise on hydraulic cements, Prof. Michaelis says very 
appropriately: “For all constructions in water, hy- 
draulic cement is one of the most essential requisites 
Only by using large and carefully bewn building-stones, 
which would not require any cementing, it would be 
possible to build under water without having recourse 
to this cement, But the great cost and the difficulty in 
the execution of this method would, most undoubtedly, | 
reduce the number of such constructions to a mini- 
mum Where, for instance, we now see imposing} 
light-houses boldly defying the threatening pressure | 
of the waves, the mariner might be exposed to all the, 
dangers of the coast without a warning sigual or a 


Portland, in Ark., u twp. of Ashley co.—in W. V,a 
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guiding beacon; where splendid ports with massive | 
docks and bulwarks most effectually protect trade and | 
commerce against the indomitable nature of a powerful 
element. we would probably find no trace of the livery 
intercourse and international commerce which animate 
our principal seaports, had not buman skill and in- 
gennity found means to replace by art what nature has 
either refused or granted at a few exceptional places.” 
It is evident that, when the moulds are once made, or- 
namental work of the most elaborate design may be 
thus produced at a cost little more than that of the 
simplest blocks. It may be justly said that the inven- 
tion of P.C. is to sculpture and architecture what pho- 
tography is to the arts of drawing and painting. Among 
other uses of P. U, we may mention that it is largely 
employed in the manufacture of ashlars, caps, coruer- 
blocks, keys, &c., which are executed for one-half or 
one-third the rates usually paid in this market for 
blocks of cut brownstone of corresponding shapes. Flag- 
ging is also executed cheaper in this cement and as 
good as the best of stone. For flooring in damp and 
wet cellars, granaries, in courts, stables, couch-houses, 
breweries, and distilleries, there is no material equal to 
P. C. Finally, there may be produced in this cement 
artificial rocks, grottovs, inclosures for wells and 
springs, as well as cataracts for parks, gardens, and 
hot-houses. Parks which present not a single natural 
rock can thus be supplied, within a few weeks’ time if re- 
quired, with the most picturesque rock work formations. 


, a vil. of New Castle co. 
n N. V., a vil. of Richmond co. 
iu Mich.. a twp. and vil. of Bay co. 
ivan, in Tras, n prec, of Milam co. 


Port Washington, in N. I., a vii of Queens co. 
Pos“ som Trot, in Tens. a dist. of Benton co. 

Post Oak, in Missouri, a twp. of Johnson co. 

Post Oak Springs, in vn., a dist. of Roane co. 
Post-Office. Progress of the American Post-Office, from 


an Abstract of former Postal Laws of the United States.— 
Act Feb 20,1 For every single letter over 30 miles, 
and not exceeding 60 miles, 8 cts. ; 60 miles, and not ex- 
ling 100 miles, 10 cts.; 100 miles, and not exceeding 
150 miles, 1214 cts ; 150 miles. and not exceeding 200 
miles, 15 cts.; 200 miles, and not exceeding 250 miles. 17 
cts.; 250 miles, and not exceeding 350 miles, 20 cra. ; 350 
miles, und not exceeding 450 miles, 22 cts.; 450 miles, and, 
beyond this distance 20cts.; double letter, double the 
said rate: triple letter, triple the said rute. Packages to 
pay at the rate of four single letters for each ounce.— 
Act Feb. 20, 1792: Letters and packets to and from the 
following, free, viz.: President of the U. S., Vice-Presi- 
dent, Members of Congress, Executive Departments, Cub- 
inet officers, Secretary of the Senate, Clerk of the House. 
Printers of newspapers authorized to send one paper to 
every other printer of a newspaper in the U. 8. free of 
Fans Act Mur. 3, 1747: Letters and packets to George 
yashington, President of the U. S., aud after the expira- 
tion of his term of office, and during his life, free. Act 
Mar. 2, 1799: Establishes a general Post-Office at the 
seatof government. Every letter or single sheet of pa- 
per conveyed, not exceeding 40 miles, 8 cts. ; over 40 und 
not over 90 miles, 10 ct8.; over 90 miles and not over 150 
miles, 121 cts.: over 150 and not over 340, 17 cts.; over 
300 miles and not exceeding 500 miles, 20 cts.; over 500 
miles, 25 cts. Double letter, or two pieces of paper, 
double rates. Postage on newspapers, 1 cent each for 
not more than 100 iniles, 114 for greater distance.— Apr. 
3: Confers franking privilege to Martha Washington 
during her life.—Mar. 3: Drop or local letters delivered 
at the post-office, 1 cent each,—Act Aug. 6. 1546: After 
Jan. I. 1847, postage shall be paid in gold and silver only, 
or iu Treasury notes of the U. S.—Art Mar. 3, 1847: Let- 
ter., newspapers, and packets, not exceeding 1 ounce in 
weight, directed to any soldier of the army of the U.S. 
in Mexico, shall be conveyed in the mail free of postage. 
— Mar. 3. 1851: After June 30, every single letter, not 
exceeding 3,000 miles, prepaid postage, 3 cts.; not pre- 
paid, 5 Cts.; for any greater distance, double these rates, 
— Mur. 3, 1865: Every single letter, not exceeding 3,000 
miles, 3 cts.; for any greater distance, 10 cts.— Act Mar, 
3. 1503: Fixes the rate on domestic letters, each 1⁄ oz. 
3 cts.—Act Mar. 3, 1865: Fixes the prepaid postage on 
drop-letters at all the offices, except free delivery, at 1 
ceut.—Aet Jun, 31, 1873: Abolishes the franking privi- 
lege after July 1, 1873.—Act Mur. 3, 173: Repeals alter 
June 30, 1873, all laws permitting the transmission by 
mail of any free matter whatever.—Act Mar. 3,1879, and 
now in operation, repealed all Jaws relating to classifi- 
cation of mail matter and rates of postage, and separates 
all mail matter into tour classes. Ist class: Written 
matter, including manuscript matter of all kinds unac- 
companied by proof-sheets, 3 cents per each half ounce. 
2d class: Regular publications from publishers to act- 
ual subscribers, including simple copies, 2 cents per Ib. 
8d class: All printed matter, books, newspapers, man- 
uscript accompanied by proof-shcets, invoices, state: 
ments of accounts, unreceipted bills, bills of lading and 
printed commercial papers generally, 1 cent for each 
2 ounces, in unsealed envelopes. 4th class: Merchan- 
dise, 1 cent per ounce. There is no limit of weight for 
single vols of books, other third and fourth class mat- 
ter is limited to 4 pounds —The number of adhesive 
postage-stamps issued during 1872 was 541,455,070, rep- 
resenting $15,840,619; stamped euvelopes, plain, 58,- 
276.500, representing $1,663,196.50; stumped envelopes, 
“request,” 46,525,000, representing $1,391,630; news- 
paper wrappers, 8,824,200, representing $175,152.60; 
and the whole number of stamps, stamped envelopes, 
and uewspaper Wrappers Was 699,580,820, of the aggre 
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gate value of $19,070,628. The increase in value over 
the previous fiscal year has been $2,441,076.75.— There 
were in the service of the department on the 30th of 
June, 1872, 5.544 contractors tor the trausportation of 
the mails on public routes. There were at the close of 
the yea u “apeend “ offices, each with a mail carrier 
Whose pay from the department is not allowed to ex- 
ceed the net postal yield of the office. Of public mail 
routes in operation there were 7,259, aggregating in 
length 251,508 miles, ju annual transportation 114,984. 
322 miles, and in annual cost $12,772,264. Adding the 
compensation of railway post-office clerks, route agents, 
ninil-route messengers, local agents, mail messengers, 
and bayyage-masters in charge of registered packages, 
amounting to $2,206,444, the aggregate aunual cost was 
$14,799. 208. There was an increase over the precedin 
year ip length of routes of 13,030 miles; in anual 
transportation 7,411,525 miles; and iu cost, $1,042,869, 
Adding the increased cost for railway post-office clerks, 
route, local and other agents $531,418, the total increase 
in cost was $1,374,259. The railroad routes have been 
increased in length 8.077 miles, and in cost $777,792 
The expense for new railroad service may be set down 
at $422,957, being an average cost of $52.36 per mile 
per annuum, — The number of complaints of missing 
letters during the year was 4.898, of which 2,305 were 
registered and 2.593 unregistered, containing bonds, 
dratts, and currency to the nominal amount of $235,- 
479.54. Of registered letters, Sto were accuunted for, 
and only 172 have been reported as actually lost. The 
remaining cases Were in the hands of special agents for 
investigation, For violation of the postal laws, 196 
persons have been arrested, of whom 69 have been con- 
victed and sentenced to diflereut degrees of punish- 
ment, and of the remainder some have been discharged 
and others were awa K trial. — The total number of 
letters excl l, during the year, with foreign coun- 
tries was 24 500, an increase of 4,066,502 over the 
number reported for 1871. Of this number. 12.774.064 
were sent from, and 11,588,436 were received in, the 
United States. The cost of the United States trans- 
atlantic mail steamship service for the year i572 was 
$220,301.70, being an increase of $46,163.31 over the cost 
of the same service for the year 1871. The total cost 
of the United States ocean mail steamship service for 
the year 1872 (including $725,000 paid from special ap- 
propriations for steamship service to Japan and China, 
to Brazil and to the Sandwich Islands) was $1,027,020.97. 
Total revenue, P. O dep't, for the fecal year ending 
June 30, 1879, $30,041,982; expenses, $33.073,437, shows 
ing a deficit of $1,600,000 less than previous year.— 
The number of departmental offices and employes 
in June, 1872, was 346, and the number of other 
officers aud agents of the service was 44,655.— The 
number of dead letters received at the dead-letter 
office during the year was 4,241,374, of which 3,- 
990,714 were domestic, and 244,660 foreign.— The 
number of money-order post offices in operation was 
2,775. The number of money-orders issued was 2,573,- 
349, of the value of $48,515,582.72. The payments 
reached $48,419,644 97, leaving an excess of issues over 
payments of $95,887.75. The fees reached $350,285.66. 
The increase over the previous year in the value of the 
issues was $6,351,414.69, or 15 per cent; in payments, 
„305.66, or 15˙2 per cent.; and in fees of $54,- 
or 1824 per cent. The receipts of the domestic 
order system were $350,499.40; expenditures, 
$244,521.63; excess of receipts over expenditures. $105,- 
977.17. The Postal Union Treaty of Berne is now re- 
placed by the Universal Postal Union made at Paris in 
1573. The territory of the union is much enlarged, and 
now embraces almost the whole civilized world, The 
Tate on prepaid letters is 5 cents per 15 grams or half 
oz.: unpaid, 10 cts. Postal cards 2cts,.and gets. for papers 
not over 4.07. Oct. I, 1883, single letters in the U. S were 
reduced to 2cts., and postal notes were introduced. 


Potato Disease, or Potato MURRAIN. (Agric.) A 


formidable disease in potatoes which appeared first in 
Germany in 1842. In 1844 it broke out in Canada and 
the U. States, and all at once proved very destructive. 
In 1845, it was first noticed in England, where it made 
its appearance in the Isle of Wight. But duriug that 
year its ravages were considerable in the Brit. Islands ; 
much more so in the year following, when the Irish 
famine was the consequence, and in the same year it 
prevailed very extensively over almost all parts of Eu- 
rope. The disease has been equally bad in 1860 as it 
Was on its first appearance, and since that time it oc- 
casionally breaks out fearfully in particular localities. 
No fully satistactory theory as to its cause or origin 
has been proposed, That it has long existed in the 
western parts of America may probably be true, as has 
been alleged, although the distinction between it and 
other diseases of the potato might not perhaps be noted 
with sufficient care; but even this would not account 
for its sudden appearance and terrible devastation in 
other parts of the world, Many observers ascribed it to 
insects and acari, some even to infusorm in the tissues, 
but the presence of some of these was found to be con- 
stant, and they appeared therefore rather to be the con- 
sequences than the cause of the disease. It is other- 
wise with the fungus, Botrytis infestans, which is al- 
ways present, although probably, hke other parasites, 
it generally attacks an already weakened plant. The 
disease generally first appears in the leaves, and thence 
extends to the tubers; although it has been sometimes 
observed to appear in the tubers of some of the early 
kinds of which the leaves have perished before he 
season When it breaks out. It sometimes also lies dor- 
mant in the tubers for months, so that after being 
stored apparently suund in autumn, they become dis- 
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eased in the following spring. When the disease ap- 
pears in the growing plant, brown spots are first to be 
noticed on the margins of the leaves, corrugating the 
leaves as they spread. Very rapid extension of the dis- 
ease and decay of the leaves and stalks often ensue, It 
is onthe under suriace of the leat that the Botrytis is 
found; it abounds also in the diseased tubers, which, 


when cnt, produce an abundant crop of it from the 


fresh surface, und it sometimes vegetates even from the 
natural surface. The same fungus has beeu found in 
the berries of the tomato when diseased, and on the 
leaves of other plants of the natural order Solanacec, 
but never ou any plant not of that order. The starch 
granules which exist within the cells of potatoes seem 
not to be affected by that potato disease, but remain 
unaltered iu quality, so that as good potato starch is 
made from unsound as from sound tubers. The Prus- 
sian Agricultural Academy has been occupied since 
1863 in making laborious investigations into the mode 
of propagation and possible prevention of the potato 
disease A report of operations has recently been pub- 
lished, from which it appears that the following points, 
among others, may be cousidered as finally determined: 
First, A relatiouship and connection between the dis- 
ease of the leaf and of the tuber, and the fact that the 
potato-fungus is the cause of the wet-rot of the potato. 
Second, The wintering of the mycelium of the fuugus 
in the diseased tubers is considered well established and 
as needing no further veriticativa, The mode of dissemi- 
nation of the disease, however, is cousidered as requir- 
ing additional investigation, including the development 
of the wycelium of the imfected tubers in the super- 
ficial portion of the young plant, as well as the forma- 
tiou of the leaf-fungus. ‘The inquiry is suggested also 
whether the first traces of the leat disease in the summer 
come from the mycelium of the infected seed-potatves 
of the previous year. Experiments are also proposed 
for ascertaining whether, if the young plants are com- 
pletely protected from the entrance of fuugus-spores 
from the exterior, a diseased mother bulb would pro- 
duce diseased plants. ‘The efiurt to find sume con- 
venient mode of disinfection of seed-putatoes for the 
purpose of preventing the disease has hot, so far, met 
with any satisfactory result. It is possible, of course, 
to destroy the mycelium of the fuugus iu the tuber by 
Various means, bat this generally injures the bud at the 
same time and prevents its growth, 

Potato Neck, in Maryland, a dist. of Somerset co.; 


pop. 2,206, 

Potential (Electric), (hene. (Physics) A 
term much used with respect to the mathematical 
theory of electricity. The conception of the potential 
is, however, by no meaus confined iu its connection to 
electricity ; it belongs, iu fact, to the theory ot attraction 
generally. W. Thomson thus dennes the electric poten- 
tial: — The potential at any point in the neighborhood 
of or within an electrified body, is the quantity of work 
that would be required to bring a unit of positive elec- 
tricity from an infinite distance to that point if the 

iven distribution of electricity remained unaltered.” 

e also speaks of the difference of electric potential be- 
tween any two poiuts as the quantity of work required 
to move a unit of electricity from one point to the other. 
The ditference of potential between any two points is 
the electromotive force between them. A difference of 
electric potential between two points tends to produce 
a transference of electricity frum one of them to the 
other. 

Pottawattomie, (pét-tah-wdt'to-me,) in Kansas, a 
twp. of Pottawattumie co. 

Potter, Atonzo,an American prelate, and writer on 
political economy, B. in Dutchess co., N. Y., 1800, after 
being elected to the professorship of mathemutics aud 
natural philosophy at Union Coll., in 19 zl, and to that 
of moral philosophy in 1851, was consecrated bishop of 
Pennsylvania in 1845, D. 1563. His chief work is 
Political Economy, is Objects, Uses, und Principles con- 
sidered (1341). 

Pot! ter, in Kentucky, a prec. of Warren co. 

Potter’s Hollow, in New York,a village of Ronsse- 
luerville twp., Albauy co. 

Fotis ville, in Kentucky, a prec. of Washington co.; 
pop. 1,304. 

Pouchet, FfLix Arcni{èoer, ( poo-sha’,) a French nat- 
uralist, B. at Rouen, 1800, became Prof. of Natural His- 
tory at the Paris Museum, which institution under his 
ablé direction attained considerable importance. His 
works include: Zruité Élémentaire de Bolunique Ap- 
pliquéz (1835); Zoülogie Clussique, ou Histoire Naturelle 
du Kègne Animal (1541); Théorie Positive de U Ovulation 
Spontanée et de la Fécondation des Mammifères et de 
U Espèce Humaine (u work which gained the prize given 
by the Academy of Sciences for experimental physi- 
ology) 1847; Histoire des Sciences Naturelles au Moyen 
Age (1853); L'Univers, les infiniment Grands et les infini- 
ment Petits (2d ed., 1807). D. 1872. 

Ree eer All, in Kentucky, a prec. of Hart co.; pop. 
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Powder Springs, in Georgia, a dist. of Cobb co.; 
pop. 9.9. 
Powell. in Arkansas, a twp. of Craighead co. 
Powell, iv Virginia, a twp. of Scott co. 
Powell's, in Alabama, a twp. of Etowah co. 
Powell’s Fort, in Viryinia, a village of Shenandoah 


co. 

Powell’s Valley, in Oregon, a prec. of Multnomah 
co. 

Powhat’an, in Virginia, a twp. of James City co.; 
pop. 1,117. 

Pow’y, in California, a twp. of San Diego co. 

Pral'rie, in Arkansas, a twp. of Arkansas co, 
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—A twp. of Boone co.; pop. 1,214.— A twp. of Carroll 
co.; pop. 1,568.—A twp. of Drew co.; pop. 266.— A twp. 
of Franklin co.; pop. 1440,—A twp. of Madison co.; 
pop. 1 —A twp. of Newton co.; pop. 501.—A twp. of 
Pulaski co.; pop. 1,292,.—A twp, of Searcy co. 

Prairie, in %u vis, a twp. of White co. 

Prairie, in Indione, a twp. of Benton co. 

Prairie, in Kunsus, a twp. of Wyandotte co, 

Prairie, in Missouri, a twp. of Audrain co.; pop. 
1,191.— A twp. of Chariton co.; pop. 1473.— A twp. of 
Franklin co.; pop. 1,502.— A twp. of Howard co.; pop. 
2.470.—A twp. of Jackson co.; pop, 3493.— A twp. of 
Lincoln co.; pop. 1,241.— A twp. of McDonald co.; pop. 
907.— A twp. of Montgomery co. 2 

Prairie, in Tennessee, a district or Coffee co. 

Prairie Bayou, in Arkansas, a twp. of Hot Springs 


co. 

Prairie Bluff, in Alabama, a twp. of Wilcox co.; 
pop. 2,960. 

Fratrie Creek, in Elinois, a twp. of Logan co.; pop. 
1, 

Prairie du Long, in IIlinois, a twp. of Monroe 


co. 

Prairie Green, in Jllinots, a twp. of Iroquois co.; 
pop. 480. 

Prairie Plains, in Teras, a village of Grimes co.; 

pp. 642. 

Prai’rieton, in Jndiana, a twp. of Vigo co. 

Prairieville, in Minnesota, a twp. of Brown co.; pop. 
214. 

Prath'ersville, in Kentucky, a precinct of Hopkins 
co. 


Pratts burgh, in Georgia, a district of Talbot co.; 


Pup. 960. 

Preble, EDWARD, (pre'bl,) a distinguished American 
naval officer, B. in Maine, 1761. In 1503 he was sent in 
command of a U. 8. naval squadron which successtully 
attacked Tripoli in 1804, and received a gold medal 
from Congress in commemoration of the exploit. D. 
1807. 

Preferential Vote. See REPRESENTATION or Mi- 
NORITIES. 

Prentiss, in Maine, a twp. of Penobscot co. 


Prentiss, in Mississippi, a N.E. co., cup. Booneville ; 


pop. 9,345, 

Preserved Provisions, (pro-vizh'iinz.) A term 
generally applied to such articles of animal or vege- 
table food as are used ordinarily, but which are pre- 
served by any means for the conveuience of carriage, 
and for use beyond the time they would remain unin- 
jured by ordinary keeping. The most approved 
methods of preserving vegetable and animal substances 
for tood-purpuses, so us to be used as nearly as possible 
as if they were in the fresh state, is either to desiccate 
them, or to seal them in air-tight cases, The first 
method was introduced by M. Chollet, of Paris, in 1552. 
It was, and still is chiefly applied to vegetables, and to 
a few kinds of fruit, such as apples and pears, which 
have a small amount of juice. By his method, M. 
Chollet entirely removes all moisture from the vegeti- 
bles, by drying either in a vacuum or by the aid of 
heated air, which reduces their bulk more than onc- 
half. They are then compressed under powerful 
presses, which, besides rendering them extremely porta- 
ble, also makes them less liable to absorb moisture 
from the atmosphere, which is very desirable, as they 
are very absorbent. In this way, both the color aud 
distinctive favor of the vegetables are completely pre- 
served, and mere soaking in water restores them most 
precisely to their original condition, Ahe introduction 
of this process has been of great benefit to voyngers, as 
it enables ships to carry a complete supply of vegetable 
provisions on the longest voyage. The method of seal- 
ing cooked provisions in air-tight metallic cases, which 
is now so largely in use, is of comparatively recent in- 
vention, and has only been brought successfully into 
use by Wertheuner in 1841. By his plan, the provisions 
of whatever kind are put into the metal cases, and 
closely packed, and the interstices filled in with water 
or other appropriate liquid, such as gravy in the case 
of flesh-food. The lids are then soldered on very se- 
curely; two small perforations are made in each lid, 
and the cases are set in a water-bath, in which muriate 
of lime is dissolved, and heat is applied until the whole 
boils, and the air is expelled through the small open- 
ings in the lids of the cases. When this is complete, 
which the operator knows by practice, the small holes 
are quickly suldered up, and the tins are removed from 
the bath. The muriate of lime is used becuuse its solu- 
tion can easily be maintained at a heat of 27U° to 230° 
Fahr., without material evaporation. When required 
for use, it is usual to put the tin case in a proper vessel, 
and cover it with water until it boils, The top is then 
removed by a knife made for the purpose, and the con- 
tents are turned out into a dish ready for the table. 
Since that time several very ingenious methods of pre- 
serving meat fresh have been invented. Among the 
newest inventions are those of R. Jones, Pelouze, and 
Madeluck and Bailey. By the R. Jones’ process the 
meat is first packed in its raw state into tins cf any de- 
sired size, The lids are then soldered down, the top of 
each lid having a small tin tube in it, which commaui— 
cates with the interior of the tin. These tubes are uext 
inserted into the exhauster, which is a receptacle con- 
nected with a machine designated a “ Torricellian 
vacuum,” an apparatus in which the air is exhausted 
by the action of water, The tins are then placed in 
the cooking-bath, and at the proper juncture the vacu- 
um is created and the meat thoroughly cooked, at a 
temperature varying from 180 to 228 degrees. At this 
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The vacunm having been created, a supply of gravy is 
turned on from a receptacle, and the tins filled with 
nutritious fluid. The feed-pipes of the tins are then 
nipped and the cases hermetically sealed. By thus fill- 
ing the tins with the gravy, the difficulty of collapse, 
which has always prevented huge tins being hitherto 
used, is obviated, while the whole space of the package 
is utilized.— The Pelouze s method of preserving meat 
unchanged for an indefinite period of time without the 
use of any chemical solution, consists in cutting up the 
meat into pieces of convenient size, und subjecting it to 
an atmosphere of carbonic oxide pressure. After this 
current of dry air is passed over the meat. so as to 
curry off all the moisture, and this being wecomplished, 
a solution either of salt or saltpetre, or much diluted 
carbolic acid, is to be brought into contact with it. and 
the mass then sealed up ina tight ves-el.— The patent 
lately taken out by Messrs. Madelock and Dailey is for 
A method of preserving meat by means of bisulphite of 
lime. For this purpose, one gallon of the solution of 
this salt, of the specific gravity of 105. is combined 
with half a pound of common salt and four gallons 
of water, This, it is asserted, will preserve ment per- 
fectly well for months, or even years. If this statement 
be substantiated by experiment, it will furnish u means 
for utilizing an immense quantity of flesh that now 
goes to Waste, as it seems from the statement that this 
meat, When cooked, is not appreciably diferent from 
that which is perteectly fresh, aud is without any taste 
of chemical substances, 

Preserves, (pre-zircz’,) m. pl. (Domestic Fennomy.) 
A term generally understood to mean fruits preserved 
with sugar or brandy. Fruits intended for confection- 
ery are preserved in four differeut ways: first, they 
may be preserved in the form of jam, in which the 
fruit is simply boiled with from one-half to equal its 
weight of sugar. By this method, the fruit becomes 
broken and the juice set free; but all is preserved, ag 
the latter forms a thick syrup with the sugar. Such 
preserves can be kept, if well made, for several years. 
but are best used during the first winter, A second 
plan is to preserve ouly the juice, which, when care- 
fully strained from the solid portions of the fruit, 
and boiled with a third or half its weight of refined 
sugar, constitutes the fruit-jellies of the cooks and con- 
feclioners, Another method is called candying, and 
consists in taking fruits whole or in preces, and boiling 
them in a clear syrup previously prepared. In this 
way they absorb the syrup, and are then dried by a 
geutle heat, which causes the sugar of the syrup to 
crystallize on the surface and through the substance of 
the preserved fruits, which retain their form, and much 
if not all their color. The remaining method is to 
carefully stew them ina weak syrup of refined sugar 
and water, so that they are rendered soft, but ure not 
broken, They are then transferred, with the syrup, to 
jars with well-prepared covers, to prevent evaporation, 
and pale brandy, equal in quantity to the syrup, is 
added. As a rule, only stone-fuits, such as peaches, 
plums, aud cherries, are preserved in this way. 

Presto, ( pra-sid’yo,) in Tezus, a W. co, cap. Fort 

avis. 

Presidio del Nor’te, in Teras, a vill. of Presidio 
co. 

Pres’ton, in Minois, a twp. of Union co. 

Preston, in Lana a twp, of Emmett co. 

Preston, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Adams co. 

Preston Hollow, in Nrw York,» village of Rens- 
seluerville twp., Albany co. 

Preston Lake, in Minnesota, a township of Renville 
co. 

Pres'tomville, in Kentucky, a village of Mill Creek 
preciuct, Carroll co. 

Price, STERLING, an American Confederate general, was 
a native of Virginia, who, emigrating to Missouri, be- 
came its representative in Congress, 1845-7, and also 
governor. In 1861, he took up arms against the Union, 
became major-general, captured Lexington, and com- 
manded a division in the battles of Pea Ridge and Cor- 
inth. In Sept., 1564, he conducted a successful raid 
into Southeastern Missouri. D. 1867. 

Price, in Geeryia,a dist. of Haralson co. 

Price, in Kentucky. a prec. of Pulaski co. 

Price, in Peansyirania, a twp. of Monroe co, 

Price’s, in Terus, a prec. of Henderson co. 

Price's, in Kentucky, a prec, of La Rue co. 

Price’ville, in Arntucky, a prec. of Hart co. 

Prick’ly Pear, in Montana Territory, a twp. of Jef- 
ferson co. 4 

Prickly Pear Walley, in Montana Territory, a 
twp. of Lewis and Clarke co, 

Priluki, (e- a commercial town of Russia in 
Europe, govt. aud 138 m. N. W. of the city of Pultowa. 
Pop. 10,584. 

Prince ton. in O., a vill. of Salem twp., Highland co. 

Privateer’, in South Carolina, a twp. of Sumter co. 

Prizzi, re,) a thriving town ot S. Italy, iu Sicily, 
prov. and 30 m. S.E. of Palermo. Pop. 11,158. 

Proche, (prõsh,) in Nevada, a twp. of col co. 

Proche City, in Nevada, a vill. of Lincoln co 

Procter. Bryan WALLER, known as Barry Cornwall, B. 
in London, 1787, educated at Harrow, commenced prac- 
tice of law in London 1831. As a writer he is much 
esteemed. Among his works are Dramatic Scenes (1819), 
Marcian Colonna (1820), several vols. of poems, Life uf 
Edmund Kean( 1835), Life of Charles Lamb (1866) his lust 
work. D.1874. His life has been published ( Boston, 1877). 

Proctor. in Ar ins, a twp. of Crittenden co, 

Proctor, in Kestuc' y, a prec. and vill. of Lee co. 

Proctor, in West Virginia, a twp. of Wetzel co. 


stage another feature of the invention comes into play. Proœtor's, in Georgiu, a dist. of Monroe co. 
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Proembryo, (pro-¿m'bre-o,) n. (Bot.) The reproduc- 


tive part of a spore; the youngest thallus of a lichen. 


Profluvia, (-floo’ve-ah.) (ed.) Morbid excretions 


of mucus from the nostrils, and parts connected there- | 


with; also, dysentery, with a morbid excretion of mu- 
cus from the bowels. 

Proglot tis, u. (Physiol.) See ALTERNATION OF GENE- 
RATION, above. 

Proliferatio, (pro-lif-ür-a'sho.) n. (Bot.) The pro- 
duction of one organ by a very different one: as that of 
cup-like appendages by leaves, or of brauches by flowers. 

Promontory, in Utah Territory,a prec. of Box Elder 
co.; pop. 172. 

Prong-horn, n. (Zodl.) See ANTELOPES, in the body 
of this work. 

Proof-plane. (Physics.) An instrument invented 
and used by Coulomb in his experimental researches on 
the distribution of electricity. It consists of a very 
small disc (a quarter or half an inch in diameter) of 
thin metal or gilt paper, to one side of which is at- 
tached, perpendicular w its plane, a fine stem or han- 
dle of glass or shell-lac. To make use of the proof 
plane, it is held by the insulating handle and applied to 
the surface to be tested, and when it is completely in 
contact with the surface it forms, as it were, a part of 
it, and the electricity spreads over it. When it is car- 
ried away to the torsion balance or other testing instru- 
ment, it carries away its electricity with it. Coulomb, 
in his sixth memvir on electricity, gives the theory of 
the proof-plune, iu which he shows that the small con- 
ducting disc carries away with it as much electricity as 
lies on an element of the surface to which it is applied 
equal in area tu the superficial area of the disc. It is 
to be remarked, however, that the actual quantity car- 
ried away is only one-half of this; in fact it is the quan- 
tity which lies ou one of the faces of the disc when it is 
placed in contact with the conducting surface. 

Propeller. u (Mech.) A very ingenious improve- 
ment in propulsion has been lately introduced by Mr. 
Frank G. Fowler, of Bridgeport, Conn., and has been 
tested on the Delaware River and elsewhere with prom- 
ising success. The Fowler's propeller consists of a 
wheel perpendicular in the stern, and working on an 
horizontal plaue. It has three arms, each with an ad- 
justable blade. The wheel is four and a half feet in di- 
ameter. The extremity of each arm is inserted, by a 
movable joint, in the centre of a thin, strong steel blade 
standing perpendicularly. The blades are twenty-eight 
iuches iu depth, twelve inches at the top, and ten at the 
bottom, and slightly rounded at the counters. The 
blades stand with their sides toward the centre shaft. 
Above the arms there is an eccentric on the shaft, which 
is held fast as the wheel revolves. From the ring or 
strap around the eccentric, strong rods extend to the 
outer edges of the blades. Now, as the shaft revolves, 
the blades, as they pass around the circle, change their 
set, so to speak; that is, the edge of a blade to which 
the eccentric rod is attached moves from and toward 
the shaft. As a blade moves forward, it acts upon the 
water much asa man’s haud does when he is swimming. 
It may be said to hook or pull apon the water, and pull 
the boat forward. As the blade goes to the rear, its 
angle upon the arm or radius is changed, and in pass- 
ing around the rear of the shaft, the blade drives the 
water to the rear, pushing the boat forward. In the 
revolution there are two points at which the blade is 
parallel with the keel and exerts no power. The ec- 
centric is governed by a wheel on deck, just like the 
ordinary steering-wheel. If it be desired to change the 
course of the vessel, the eccentric is shifted. This shifts 
the set of the blades, and the line of force exerted is put 
at any desired angle with the keel. In an instant, with 
a whirl of the wheel, the power is exerted at right an- 
gles with the keel, and the boat whirls around. Or 
without a word or signal to the engineer, the power is 
completely reversed and the wheel is pulling straight 
astern. In a few seconds, the boat is going astern. 
There is no reversing gear on the engine. The power 
can be exerted in any direction, that is, at any angle 
with the keel, with an easy turn of the wheel, which 
two flugers can govern. There is no rudder on the 
boat; the steering is dune by shifting the direction of 
the power. 

Prosennenhedral, (pro-sén-ne-ah-e'drdl.)_ [From 
Gr. pros, beside, ennea, nine, and hedra, a base.) (Crys 
tallog.) Possessing nine faces on two adjoining parts, 
as a crystal. 

Prosonomasia, (prds-o-n~ma'zhah.) [From Gr. 
prosmomazo, l distinguish by name.) (Rhet.) A figure 
of speech allusive to the similarity of sound in several 
names or words, 

Pros pect, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Cambria co.; 
pop, dib. 

Prospect Chureh, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hamilton 
co.; pop. 5133. 

Pros ser's, in Georgia, a dist. of Washington co.; pop. 
702. 

Prothallas, ( pro-thdl'lis,) n. (Bot.) A term intended 
to indicate the first results of the germination of the 
spores in the higher cryptogams. In Ferns it is a little 
kidney-shaped or rounded membrane; in Adder's- 
tongues a little bulb-like body: in Horsetails a bundle 
of adnate threads. In all these cases the new plant 
springs from the impregnation of a cell in peculiar 
organs called archegonia, The term P. is not applied 
to the germinating threads in Mosses and Liverworts, 
which produce the plant at once without impregnation, 
that process resulting in the formation of a capsule, 
and not of a new plant. 

Protoplas'’mie Life, (Piysiol.) See SPONTANEOUS 
GENERATION, below, 
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Kya v esos, in Alabama, a twp. of Pickens co. ; pop. 

‘ Me 

. in Florida, a prec. of Bradford co.; pop. 

101. 

Providence. in Kentucky, a prec. of Trimble co.; pop. 
717.—A prec. of Webster co 

Providence, in North Carolina, a twp. of Pasquotank 
co.: pop, 520 —A twp. of Rowan co. 

Providence, in South Carolina,a twp. of Orangeburg 
co.; pop. 880.—A twp. of Sumter co. 

Providence, in Utuh Territory, a prec. of Cache co.; 
pop. 481. 

pet ha in Virginia, a twp. of Fairfax co.; pop. 
3.136. 

Providence Church., in Alabama, a twp. of Lee 
co.; pop. 352.— A twp. of Baker co. 

Proxy Vote, See REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. 

Pruning. (Hist.) The proper time for pruning trees 
has been the subject of much discussion; wounds heal 
over most rapidly if made after the season’s increase in 
length is completed, and the fully developed leaves are 
engaged in maturing the buds and preparing for the 
growth of another year. This time, since it occurs in 
summer, is usually an inconvenient one, and the end of 
winter or very early spring, before vegetation starts, is 
the season generally selected: this has reference to the 
removal of branches, Summer pruning, or pinching, is 
done at the time when its objects can be best accom- 
plished. Whenever it may be performed, the utility of 
pruning will depend on the intelligence of the operator, 
who should understand the laws of plaut growth and 
the peculiar habit of each tree. In this country the 
climate does not require the highly artificial methods 
of training, and the pruning to effect them, so common 
in Europe; these are given in various English and 
French works upon fruit culture, and with special com- 
pleteness in Du Brenil's Cours elementaire d’urboucul- 
ture. As a mechanical operation, pruning requires 
some skill and care; large cutting is done with a saw 
made for the purpose, the teeth of which are set wide. 
An axe should never be used. The wound mude by 
the saw should be smoothed with a drawing-knife 
or other tool, and covered with shellac, varnish, 
melted grafting-wax, or thick, common paint, to pre- 
vent decay before a new deposit of wood and bark 
covers it. Every branch should be cut close to the 
trunk, or other branch to which it is attached; if a 
stub, or projection of a few inches, be left, this will not 
heal over, but in time decay will set in, which may ex- 
tend to the whole interior of the tree. The decay of 
many orchards may be traced to this fault in pruning. 
For the removal of branches two inches in diameter or 
less, a heavy chisel made for the purpose, and driven 
from below upward with a mallet, makes neat and 
quick work. A heavy knife is used for the removal of 
twigs, and for shortening young growths ; shears made 
for the work do it much quicker, but do not leave so 
clean a cut as the knife, though in many cases they an- 
swer. In shortening a twig or small branch, the cut 
should be made at a bud, and as the shoot from this 
will continue the upward growth of the branch, it is of 
some importance to cut to a bud pointing in the de- 
sired direction, as the future shape of the tree will be 
materially influenced by it. Cutting must not be done 
too far above a bud, as this will leave a stub which, 
having no leaves to sustain it, will die down to the 
bud ; if the cut is made too close to the base of the bud, 
there is danger that it will die out or be otherwise in- 
jured ; the proper cut is made by placing the knife ata 
point opposite the base of the bud, and bringing it out, 
with a slightly upward slanting cut, opposite the apex 
of the bud. As to the amount of pruning a tree should 
undergo, it is much a question of individual opinion 
and taste; in the pruning of the orange and lemon 
tree, for example, in Florida, a very great difference 
of opinion exists; indeed, some are known to oppose it 
totaliy. 

Pry'or’s, in Kentucky, a precinct of Graves 
county. s 

Pryor: Smith, in Tennessee, a dist. of Williamson co. ; 
pop. (02. 

Fayehic Force, („% n.) (Spiritualism.) The name 
given by Dr. William Crookes, the learned editor of the 
“London Chemist,” and of the “London Quarterly 
Journal of Science,” to a new force, which he alleges to 
have discovered during his investigations into the 
phenomena of modern spiritualism. This force, ac- 
cording to him, “is associated in sume manner not yet 
explained with the human organization, and by it in- 
creased weight is capable of being imparted to solid 
bodies without physical contact.” In a first paper, 
published in 1871, and entitled Experimental Investiga- 
tion of a New Force, Dr. Crookes describes a variety of 
experiments made by him,in the presence of D. D. 
Home, the celebrated spiritualistic medium, consisting, 
among others, of the well-known accordeon experiment, 
which was held at one end by Home, under a table, and 
within a wire cage provided by Dr. Crookes. Dr Crookes 
affirms that the bellows of the instrument moved up 
and down, and tunes were played, although no person 
operated the thing. Subsequently the accordeon floated 
about in the air, and performed other curious antics. A 
spring-balance contrivance specially provided by Dr. 
Crookes was then tried, and the pointer was made to 
descend by the medium, without the application of 
visible power. One of the scientific friends of Dr. 
Crookes who witnessed these experiments, was the cele- 
brated savant and astronomer, Dr. W. Huggins, who, in 
a published letter, certifies to the correctness of Dr. 
Crookes’s report, but expresses no opinion as to the 
causes of the phenomena. No sooner had that first 
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paper appeared, than the anthor was subjected to all 
manner of abuse from the press and scientific people 
generally. It was alleged that Dr. Crookes hud become 
a convert to spiritualism, that he was demented, &c. 
In a subsequent number of the Quarterly Journal of 
Science, however, Dr. Crookes has published an elabo- 
rate article to sustain the authenticity of his discovery, 
and in it he gives an account of further experiments 
which he puts forth as removing all the objections 
raised against his previons experiments. “In trying 
these experiments for the first time,” says Dr. Crookes, 


Fig. ST. 


“T thought that actual contact between Mr. Home's 
hands and the suspended body, whose weight was to be 
altered, was essential to the exhibition of the force; but 
I found afterwards that this was not a necessary condi- 
tion, and I therefore arranged my apparatus in the 
following manner, illustrated in Figs.87 and 88:— A Bis 
a mahogany board, thirty-six inches long by nine and 
a half inches wide and one inch thick. It is suspended 
at the end, B, by a spring-balance, C, furnished with 
an automatic register, D. The balance is suspended 
from a very firm tripod support, E. To the moving in- 
dex, O. of the spring-balance, a fine steel-point is sol- 
dered, projecting horizontally outwards. In front of 
the balance, and firmly fastened to it, is a grooved 
frame carrying a flat box, similar to the dark box of 
a photographic camera. This box is made to travel 
by clock-work horizontally in front of the moving 
index, and it contains a sheet of plate-glass which has 
been smoked over aflame. The projecting steel point 
impresses a mark on the smoked surface. If the bal- 
ance is at rest, and the clock is set going, the result is 
a perfectly straight horizontal line. If the clock is 
stopped, and weights are placed on the end, B, of the 
board, the result is a vertica] line, whose length de- 
pends on the weight applied. If, while the clock draws 
the plate along. the weight of the board (or the tension 
on the balance) varies, the result is a curved line. from 
which the tension in grains, at any moment during the 
continuance of the experiments, can be calculated. 
The instrument was capable of registering a diminu- 
tion of the force of gravitation as well as an increase; 
registrations of such a diminution were frequently ob- 
tained. To avoid complication, however, I will only 
here refer to results in which an increase of gravita- 
tion was experienced. The end, B, of the board being 
supported by the spring-balance, the end, A, is sup- 
ported on a wooden strip, F, screwed across its lower 
side, and cut to a knife-edge. This fulcrum rests on a 
firm and heavy wooden stand, G H. On the board, ex- 
actly over the fulcrum, is placed a large glass vessel 
with water, I. L is a massive iron stand, furnished 
with an arm and a ring, MN, in which rests an hemi- 
spherical copper vessel, perforated with several holes 
at the bottom. The iron stand is two inches from the 
board, A B,and the arm and copper vessel, M N, are so 
adjusted that the latter dips into the water one and a 
half inches, being five and a half inches from the bot- 
tom of Land two juches from the circumference. Shak- 
ing or striking the arm, M, or the vessel, N, produces 
no appreciable mechanical effect on the board, A B, ca- 
pable of affecting the balance. Dipping the hand to 
the fullest extent into the water in N does not produce 
the least appreciable action on the balance. As the 
mechanical transmission of power is by this means en- 
tirely cut off between the copper vessel and the board, 
AB, the power of muscular control is thereby com- 
pletely eliminated. For convenience, I will divide the ex- 
periments into groups 1, 2, 3, etc.. and I have selected one 
special instance in each to describe in detail. Nothing, 
however, is mentioned that has not been repeated more 
than once, and in some cases verified, in Mr. Home's 
absence, with another person possessing similar pow- 
ers. There was always ample light in the room where 
the experiments were conducted (my own dining-room) 
to see ull that took place. — Experiment 1. The appa- 
ratus having been properly adjusted before Mr. Home 
entered the room, he was brought in, and asked to 
place his fingers in the water in the copper vessel, N. 
He stood up and dipped the tips of the fingers of bis 
right hand in the water, his other hand and his feet 
being held. When he said he felt a power, force, or in- 
fluence proceeding from his hand, I set the clock going, 
and almost immediately the end, R, cf the board was 
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seen to descend slowly, and to remain down for about 
ten seconds; it then descended a little further, and 
afterwards rose to its normal height. It then descended 
again, rose suddenly, gradually sunk for seventeen sec- 
onds, and finally rose to its normal height, where it 
remained until the experiment was concluded. The 
lowest point marked on the glass was equivalent to a 
direct pull of about 5,000 grains. The accompanying 


Fig. 88. 


figure (88) is a copy of the curve traced on the glass. 
The horizontal scale of seconds shows the time occu- 
pied in the movements, the experiment lasting one 
minute. The vertical scale shows the tension in grains 
exerted on the balance at any moment.— Experiment 2. 
Contact through water having proved to be as effec- 
tual as actual mechanical contact, I wished to see if the 
power or force could affect the weight, either through 
other portions of the apparatas or through the air. The 
glass vessel and iron stand, etc., were therefore re- 
Moved as an unnecessary complication, and Mr. Home's 
hands were placed on the stand of the apparatus at P. 
A gentleman present put his hand on Mr. Home's 
hands, and his foot on both Mr. Home's feet, and I also 
watched him closely all thetime. At the proper mo- 
ment the clock was again set going; the board de- 
scended and rose in an irregular manner, the result 
being a curved tracing on the glass (of which a copy is 
given, but which we do not reproduce). — Experiment 
3. Mr. Home was now placed one foot from the board, 
A B, on one side of it. His hands and feet were firmiy 
grasped by a bystander, and another tracing was 
taken on the moving glass plate, indicating abrupt 
deflections, more or less sustained.— Experiment 4 
— (tried on an occasion when the power was stronger 
than on the previous occasions). Mr. Home was now 
placed three feet from the apparatus, his hands and 
feet being tightly held. The clock was set going when 
he gave the word, and the end, B, of the board soon de- 
scended, and again rose in an irregular manner, making 
a peculiar and striking diagram on the moving glass 
plate.— A series of experiments were also performed 
with the following apparatus: A light lever was deli- 
cately balanced. At one end it carried a vertical nee- 
dle-point touching a parchment disc stretched on a 
hoop, much like the ordinary tambourine. At the 
other end of the lever, which was the end of the long 
arm, a tracing-point marked upon smoked glass moved 
by clock-work. When the hand of a medium was 
brought over the parchment, at a little distance from 
the lever, the latter was so agitated as not only to 
make distinct taps on the parchment, but to form, at 
the same time, curves on the glass at the opposite end 
of the lever. In one case the medium was a lady, a 
non-professional, who had no knowledge of the appa- 
Fatus previous to being ushered into its presence. 
The experiments indicate nothing beyond what was 
shown in those which preceded them. They were, 
however, considered more delicate. In a letter to Pro- 
fessor Stokes, published in another part of the paper, 
Dr. Crookes states that, with a mirror and a reflected 
ray of light, it will show deflections, due to fractions of 
grains of pressure. With this apparatus, he thinks he 
will Leable to prove that all persons possess the psy- 
chic force in some perceptible degree. These experi- 
ments, says Dr. Crookes, confirm beyond doubt the con- 
clusions at which I arrived in my former paper, namely, 


the existence of a force associated in some manner not 


et explained, with the human organization, by which 
force increased weight is capable of being imparted to 
solid bodies without physical contact. In the case of 
Mr. Home. the development of this force varies enor- 
mously, not only from week to week, but from hour to 
hour; on some occasions the force is inappreciable by 
my tests for an hour or more, and then suddenly reap- 
rs in great strength. It is capable of acting at a 
istance from Mr. Home (not unfrequently as far as 
two or three feet), but is always strongest close to 
him. Being firmly convinced that there could be no 
manifestation of one form of force without the corre- 
sponding expenditure of some other form of force, I fora 
long time searched in vain for evidence of any force or 
power being used up in the production of these results. 
ow, however, having seen more of Mr. Home, I think 
I perceive what this psychic force uses up for its de- 
velopment. In employing the terms vital force, or ner- 
vous energy, 1 am aware that I am employing words 
which convey very different significations to many in- 
Vestigators, but after witnessing the painful state of 
nervous and bodily prostration in which some of these 
experiments have left Mr. Home — after seeing him 
lying in an almost fainting condition on the floor, pale 
and speechless —I could scarcely doubt that the evolu- 
tion of psychic force is accompanied by a correspond- 
ing drain op vita. force. I huve ventured to give this 
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new force the name of Psychic Force, because of its 
manifest relationship to certain psychological condi- 
tions,and because I was most desirous to avoid the fore- 
gone conclusions implied in the title under which it 
has hitherto been claimed as belonging to a province 
beyoud the range of experiment and argument. But 
having found that it is within the province of purely 
scientific research, it is entitled to be known by a 
scientific name, and I do not thiuk a 
more appropriate one could have been 
selected. To witness exhibitions of 
this force, it is not necessary to have 
access to known psychics. The force 
itself is probably possessed by all hu- 
man beings, although the individuals 
endowed with an extraordinary amount 
of it are doubtless few. Within the last 
six months I have met, in private fami- 
lies, five or six persons possessing a 
sufficiently vigorous development to 
make me feel confident that similar 
results might be produced through their 
means to those here recorded, provided 
the experimentalist worked with more 
delicate apparatus, capable of indicating 
a fraction of a grain instead of recording 
pounds and ounces only. As far as my other occupations 
will permit, I purpose to continue the experiments in 
various forms, and I will report, from time totime, their 
results. In the meanwhile, I trust that others will be 
induced to pursue the investigation in its scientific form. 
It should, however, be understood that, equally with all 
other scientific experiments, these researches must be 
conducted in strict compliance with the conditions under 
which the force is developed. As it is an indispensable 
condition of experiments with frictional electricity that 
the atmosphere should be free from excess of moisture, 


and that no conducting medium should touch the in- 
strument while the force is being generated, so certain 
conditions are found to be essential to the production 
and operation of the psychic force, and unless these 
precautions be observed, the experiments will fail. I 
am emphatic on this point, because unreasonable objec- 
tions have sometimes been made, to the psychic force, 
that it is not developed under adverse conditions (dic- 
tated by the experimentalist), who, nevertheless, objects 


to conditions being imposed on himself in the exhibi- 
tion of any of his own scientific results. But I may 
add, that the conditions required are very few, very 
reasonable, and in no way obstruct the most perfect ob- 
servation and the application of the most rigid and ac- 
curate tests.” Such are the results of Dr. Crookes's| 
investigations. We give them without any comment, | 
leaving to every reader to draw his own conclusions. 

Pterozonium, ((é)-0-2o'ne-tim,) n. (Hot.) A genus 
of ferns belong- 
ing to the Gym- < N 
nogrammæ. The Kn f A 
South A merican 
species, P. reni- 
Jorme (Fig. 89), 
is of dwarfstat- 
ure,withsimple 
reniform coria- 
ceous fronds. 
The sori are li- 
near, and radi- 
ate-furcate, but 
laterally ap- 
proximate, 80 
that they soon 
become conflu- 
ent into a broad horseshoe-shaped band on the back of 
the reniform frond. 

Puck’etts, in Tennessee, a dist. of Bedford co. 

Pueblo, (pwa’h/o,) in Colorado, a city of Pueblo co.; 

yp. 1878, est. 5,000. Several R. R. communicate with P. 
ueblo de Lagune, (lah-goo'na,) in New Mexico, a 
reservation of Valencia co. 

Puff. ad der. u. (Zobl.) The Cloth arietans, one of 
the most venomous of all the serpents composing the 
family Viperide. It is a native of Africa, and seems to 
be a widely distributed inhabitant, the specimens from 
the Cape of Good Hope and from Egypt all evidently 
belonging to the sume species. The name Puff-adder is 
derived from a habit which this deadly serpent has of in- 
flating itself and puffing when provoked. The color 
of this creature so closely resembles that of the sandy 
and stony places which it frequents, that it is difficult 
to notice it, especially as it flattens itself against the 
ground when not in an excited state, Dr. Burchell says, 
that the venom of this species takes effect so rapidly as 
to leave the person who is bitten no chance of saving 
his Jife but by instantly cutting out the flesh surround- 
ing the wound, The same traveller informs us of a 
peculiarity which renders it more dangerous, and 
which it would be well for those to know who are 
likely to fall in with it. Unlike most snakes, which 
dart forward when irritated, this species, it is said, 
throws itself backwards, so that those ignorant of its 
habits would place themselves in the very direction of 
death, when they thought they were escaping the 
danger. The natives, Dr. Burchell says, by keeping al- 
ways in front, are enabled to destroy the Puff-adder 
without much risk. 

Pulas'ki, in Indiana, a vill. of Indian Creek twp., Pu- 
laski co. 

Pulas' ky, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Beaver co.; pop. 
943. | 

Pulasky, in South Carolina, a twp, of Oconee co.; pop. 
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Pulgas, in California, a twp. of San Mateo co.; pop. 
Pulvedero, (pool-va-da'ro,) in New Mexico, a prec. of 


Pop. 12,000, 
Pum'kin Vine, in Georgia, a dist. of Paulding co.; 
pop. 520. 
Pumpkin Town, (piim’kin,) in Georgia, a dist. of 
Campbell co. 
Pump’kintown, in South Carolina, a twp. of Pickens 


co. 
Pungo, (piing’go,) in Virginia, a twp. of Princess Anne 


co. 

Pungoteague, (piing-go-teey’,) in Virginia, a twp. of 
Accomuck co. 

Pun‘ta Arenas, (ah-ra’nahs,) in California, a twp. 
and vill. of Mendocino co. 

Punta del Agua, (ah'gwah,) in New Mexico, a prec. 
of Valencia co, 

Punxatawney, ( piingkz-ch-taw'ne,) in Pennsylvania, 
a bor. of Jeflerson co. 

Pupipares, (pu-pip'a-reez.) From L. pupa. and rorere, 
to devour.) (Zodl.) A term applied to those insects 
which produce their young in the condition of a nymph 
or pupa. The Hippobosca equina, or forest-fly, is an ex- 
ample in point. 

Pupivores, ( pu-piv’o-reez.) (Same deriv.) (Zoil.) A 
tribe of hymenopterous insects, comprehending those 
of which the larve live parasitica!ly in the interior of 
the larve and pupe of other insects, 

Pur dy's. in Georgia, a dist. of Dawson co. 

Purgatoire Valley, in Colorado Territory, a dist. 
of Las Animas co.; pop. 2.821. 

Purse’-crab, n. (Zo) The common name of Bir- 
gus, a genus of Crustacea, allied to Hermit-crubs, but 
having the abdo- 
men or tail soft 
and membranous, 
its upper surface 
covered with 
strong plates, 
which overlap 
one another as in 
lobsters. The 
first pair of legs 
have large and 
powerful pincers ; 
the pair of legs 
nearest the abdo- 
men are ver 
small, but term 
nated by rudi- 
mentary pincers ; 
the pair next to 
them larger, with small pincers ; the second and third 
pair of legs are terminated by a single nail. A species 
of P., Birgus latro (Fig. 9%), is found in Mauritius and 
in the more eastern islands of the Indian Ocean. It is 
one of the largest of crustaceans, sometimes two or 
three feet in length when fully stretched out, and capa- 
ble of erecting itself to the height of a foot from the 
ground, which it readily does if irritated, retreating 
backward, and exhibiting to the utmost its powers of 
offence. It is of a yellowish-brown color, its limbs 
covered with little blackish projections. It is never 
found far from the sea, to which it is said to pay visits 
in order to moisten its gills; but it resides on land, 
and often in holes under the roots of tices, where it 
accumulates great quantities of the fibres of the cocoa- 
nut husk, as if to keep itself warm, or for a soft bed. 
The Malays rob these stores to supply themselves with 
junk. The gills of the P. are contained in a very large 
cavity of which they fill only a very small part. Its 
food consists of cocoa-nuts and other nuts, which it 
climbs trees to procure. Its manner of dealing with a 
cocoa-nnt is described as exhibiting a remarkable in- 
stinct, as it always begins to tear off the husk at the 
end where the eyes are. It is variously stated that it 
makes a hole through the eyes from which the nut 
would germinate, and then scoops out the nut with the 
small pincers of its fourth pair of legs; and that having 
made this hole, it seizes the nut by one of its great 
pincers, and breaks it against a stone. 

Purs’‘ley, in Tennessee, a dist of Wilson co. 

Pur’year’s, in Georgiu, a dist. of Clarke co. 

Put. (m.) A cant term employed on the Stock Ex- 
change, to designate a transaction by which A delivers 
to B a certain amount of a certain stock, within a cer- 
tain time, at a price agreed upon when the contract is 
made, and gives B a bonus of one, two, or three per 
cent, us the case may be, for the privilege. If the stock 
does not decline in value to an amount exceeding the 
sum given to B, A cannot make anything by the trans- 
action; and, unless he chooses to deliver the stock, he 
is not obliged to do so. If it falls more than that 
amount, A may make a good profit; for B, having ac- 
cepted the bonus, is bound to tuke the stock even 
though it may be selling at 5 or 10 per cent. below the 
price at which he agreed to take it. A “call” differs 
only from n pul,” thus: — A gives B, say a thousand 
dollars, or whatever sum may be agreed upon, for the 
privilege of “calling” from B a certain amount of 
stock within a given number of days. If the stock 
advances, A may “call” it and make money. If it dee 
clines, he need not “call” it; but, of course, the bonus 
he gave to B is forfeited. 

Pu'tah. in (California, a twp. of Yolo co. 

Put in Bay, in Ohio, a twp. of Ottawa co. 

Putnam, in Ohio, a vill, of Springfield twp,, Muskip 
gum co, 


Fig. 90. — PURSE-CRAB (Birgus latro). 
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Puteaux, (poo-to’,) a town of France, dept. Seine, 
forming a suburb of Paris 2m. W. of that city, on the 
Seine, facing the Bois de Boulogne. Pop. 10,000. 

Puyallup Valley, (pi-dil'liip,) in Washington Terri- 
tory, a vill of Pierce co.; pop. 312. 

Pymo'ta, in Jowa, a twp. of Cass co.; pop. 2,120. 

Pyracids, | pir-is'idz,) n. pl. (From Gr. pyr, fire, and 

ng. acid.) (Chem.) Certain acids generated by that 
decomposing process which several vegetable acids 
undergo when subjected to the action of heat. Thus, 
gallic acid, in such circumstances, yields pyrogallic 
acid; tartaric acid yields pyrotartaric acid, &c. 

Pyrene, (pi-reen',) n. (Chem.) The name given to a 
new product of the distillation of coal-tar, having a 
higher boiling-point than anthracine. It may be iso- 
lated by combining it with picric acid, with which it 
forms a red crystalline mass. Ammonia unites with 
the acid and sets free the pyrene in the form of color- 
less leaves which closely resemble anthracine, are sol- 
uble in alcohol, benzol, ether, and bisul phide of carbou. 
It melts at 142° C. Nitric acid readily converts it into 

- — nitro-compounds. Form. Cisto 

Pyromania, (ir-, .) [From Gr. pyr, fire, 
and Eng. masta h (Med.) An involuntary, motiveless 
tendency to destroy by means of fire. The blind in- 
stinct to burn is often manifested in children before 
reason or a knowledge of property can actuate them, 
and with no other object than mischievous destructive- 
ness, or to enjoy the blaze of a conflagration. In a 
large number of cases, when legal investigation has 
disclosed the mental condition of the incendiary, and 
when the motive could not be determined, or was ob- 
scure or inadequate, the perpetrators were youthful, 
of the female sex, and about the period of puberty. 
Like other outbursts of frenzy. P. has been qbserved 
to accompany famines, pestilences, and great social 
convulsions, 

Pyrometer, n. (P'ysics.) The mercurial thermome- 
ter is necessarily limited in its indications to the tem- 
perature at which mercury boils (350° C., or 662° F.), 
because at that temperature the vapor of mercury 
would be formed, and its pressure would burst the ther- 
mometer. Pyrometers are instruments which are used 
to measure high temperatures, and although several 
forms of this instrument have been devised, it cannot 
be said that any one possesses accuracy. The 7“ iu- 
vented by Daniell in 1821 is the one most generally 
used. It consists (Fig. 91) of two distinct parts, the 
register (1) and the scale (2). The register is a solid bar 
of black-lead earthenware, A, eight inches long, cutout 
of a common black-lead crucible. In the axis of this, 
a hole is drilled, reaching from one end of the bar to 
within half an inch of the other extremity; and in this 
cylindrical cavity a bar, a a, of metal (as platinum or 
iron, for example) is placed. A cylindrical piece of por- 
celain, c c, sufficiently long to project a short distance 
beyond the extremity of the black-lead bar, is placed 
on the top of the metallic bar. This is termed the in- 
dex, and it is kept firmly in its position by a ring or 
strap of platinum, d, which is tightened by a wedge of 


Penakez, a small island of the Elizabeth group, about 
16 miles S. of New Bedford, Massachusetts. It was 
bequeathed to Prof. Agassiz, along with $50,000 in 
money, by John Anderson, a wealthy merchant of 
New York, for the founding of a school of natural 
science thereon, 


Pestalozzi. (pes-ta-lot’see.) Joa HENRICH, an Phos’phor-bronze, n. This new alloy was recently 


eminent Swiss teacher and educational reformer, p. at 
Zurich, 1746. In 1798 he opened a school for orphans 
at Stanz, where he adopted a system of mutual instruc- 
tion. He was driven from Stanz by the Anstrians in 
1799, and removed to Burgdorf, where his school ac- 


hein, to 


Phon’ograph, n. [Gr. ns, 
y Thos, 


write, be speaking phonog 
A. Edison, is a purely mech i invention, not in 
itself connected with electricity. In its simplest form 
it consists of a mounted diaphragm so arranged as to 
operate a small steel stylus placed just below and oppo- 
site its centre, and a brass cylinder, six or more inches 
long by three or four in diameter, which is mounted on 
a horizontal axis extending each way beyond its ends 
for a distance about equal to its own length. A spiral 
groove is cut in the circumference of the cylinder from 
one end to the other, each spiral of the groove being sep- 
arated from its neighbor by about one-tenth of an inch. 
The shaft or axis is also cut by a screw-thread correspond- 
ing to the spiral groove of the cylinder, and works in 
screw bearings, consequently, when the cylinder is 
caused to revolve, by means of a crank that is fitted to 
the axis for this purpose, it receives a forward or back- 
ward movement of about one-tenth of an inch for every 
turn of the same, the direction, of course, depending 
upon the way the crank is turned. The diaphragm is 
supported by an u right casting capable of adjustment, 
and so arranged that it may be removed altogether 
when necessary. When in use, however, it is clamped 
in a fixed position above or in front of the cylinder, 
thus bringing the stylus always opposite the grooye as 


the cylinder is turned, A small, flat spring attached to 
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porcelain, e. When the register is exposed to a high 
temperature, the expansion of the metallic rod, a a, 
forces the index forward; and when the register has 
afterwards cooled, the tension of the strap will retain 


. G. N 
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Fig. 91. — DANIELL’'S PYROMETER. 


the index at the furthest point to which it has been 
protruded. The e (2) consists of a frame composed 
of two rectangul 
by their edges at a right angle, and fitting square upon 
two sides of the register. Near the end of this frame 
is a smal! brass plate, h, which projects ata right angle. 
To the extremity of the frame nearest the brass plate 
is attached a movable arm, D, turning rouud a fixed 
centre, i, and at its free end carrying the arc ofa le, 
E, the radins of which is five inches, and which is ac- 
curately graduated into degrees and thirds of a degree. 
Upon this arm, at the centre, k another lighter arm, C, 
is made to turn, carrying at its lon 
H, which moves on the face of the arc, and divides it 
into minutes, together with an eye-glass, /, to assist the 
reading; while the shorter part es in the knife- 
edge, m, turned inwards at a right ang 
instrument, the scale is carefully applied, the brass 
plate, h, being pressed upon the shoulder of the register, 
and the lighter arm being 80 placed that the steel point, 
m, may rest on the top of the index in a notch cut for 
it which coincides with the axis of the rod. The posi- 
tion of the index being then read off on the scale, the 


In 1804 he removed to 

verdun, and p. 1827. His two best known works are: 
Leinhardt and Gertrud (4 vols., 1781), a popular novel, 
designed to promote the better education of the poor; 
and Inquiries into the Process of Nature for the Develop- 
ment of the Human Race (1797). 


ve a wide reputation. 


discovered during some experiments made in Belgium 
for the Russian government, with different compositions 
of bronze for ordnance, resulting in the estublishment 
of the great superiority of phosphorized alloys of cop- 
per and tin for many uses. Smelting works ure now in 


the casting extends underneath the diaphragm as far 
as its centre and carries the stylus, and between the 
diaphragm and spring a small piece of india-rubber is 
laced to modify the action, it having been found that 
tter results are obtained by this means than when 


r plates of brass, f, g, joined together | 


r part a Vernier. | 


To use the 


Fig. 92.* — EDISON'S SPEAKING PHONOGRAPH, 


the stylus is rigidly attached to the diaphragm itself. 
The cylinder is first very smoothly covered with tin- 
foil, and the diaphragm securely fastened in place by 


clamping its support to the buse of the instrument. 
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register is detached and exposed to the heat to be mea» 
ured; after it is removed and cooled, it is again placed ia 
the scale, and the new position of the index read off; 
the difference of the two readings determining the ex- 
pansion of the mecailic bar above that of the black- 
lead. In order to employ the instrument as a measure 
of temperature as well as of expansion. Prof. Daniell 
adapted the doubtful assumption that equal increments 
of length are the effects of equal increments of tem- 
perature. — Several forms of electric pyrometer (based 
on the formation of a thermo-electric current, when two 
dissimilar metals are heated at their juncture) have 
been proposed by Pouillet and Becquerel, The latter 
has aiso pA to determine high temperatures by 
measuring the intensity of the light emitted by the 
heated body; and by such means he estimates the fns- 
ing point of platinum at 1600° ©, (29129 F.), and the 
heat of the voltaic arc at 2070° O. (37559 F.). A pyrome- 
ter of great simplicity and accuracy has been Jately in- 
vented by M. Lamy. M. Debray, following some re- 
searches of M. St. Claire Deville, bas shown that what 
was called Dissociation, or breaking up of the combined 
elements, is as applicable to solid as it was found te be 
to gaseous compounds. Finding that carbonate of lime 
when heated in vacuo to 860 Centigrade decomposes 
itself, the disengaged carbonic acid having a tension of 
85 mm and when heated to 1040° a pressure of 520 
mm., M. Lamy has constructed a pyrometer by enclos- 
ing pure marble in a tube of porcelain, attached to a 
glass tube containing mercury. When exposed to fire, 
dissociation takes place, and the temperature is indi- 
cated by the pressure ; removed from the fire, the car- 
bonic acid is aguin absorbed, and the instrument is 
again ready for use. 

Py rosoma, ( pir-o-so'mah,) n. (Zoöl.) A singular gen. 
of tunicated mollusks, The indi- 
viduals are very small, but are 
closely aggregated, and so com- 
bined as to form transparent cyl- 
inders three or four inches in 
length, and hollowed ont at one 
extremity (Fig. 92). Such a colony 
may be compared to the detached 
finger of a glove, the external sur- 
face being, however, covered with 
minute tubercles. Each of these 
tubercles represents the anterior 
end of the individual (ascidio- 
zooid), and below the conical 
prominent tubercles, which Prof. 
Huxley (in his recent valuable 
memoir in the 23d volume of the 
“Linnean Transactions’) calls the 
lip, lies the mouth, which leads to the digestive cavity 
within, terminating by an anal orifice into a general 
cavity (atrium), which latter opens by a minute orifice 
into the hollow of the cylinder, or, as it is more scien- 
tifically called, the ascidiarium, These beautifnl crea- 
tures are inhabitants of tropical seas, and are extremely 
phosphorescent, 


operation in Philadelphia, for producing phosphor- 
bronze. This alloy possesses, it is claimed, the ductilit: 
of copper, the toughness of wrought-iron, and the ha 
ness of steel, and is capable of being remelted without 
loss; is recommended for bearings, plungers, pump cyl- 
inders, piston packings, wire cables and ropes, tuyerea, 
fire-arms, &c. It is scarcely affected hy the action of 
von water or of diluted sulphuric acid — less so than 
copper. In casting, it flows freely and fills the most 
minute impressions. In gunpowder-mill machinery it 
is very useful, having no liability to give forth sparks. 


The stylus should lightly press against that part of the 
foil over the groove. The crank is now turned, while, 
at the same time, some one speaks iuto the mouthpiece 
of the instrument, which will cause the diaphragm to 
vibrate, and as the vibrations of the latter correspond 
with the movements of the air producing them, the 
soft and yielding foil will become marked along the 
line of the groove by a series of indentations of differ- 
ent depths, varying with the amplitude of the vibra- 
tions of the diaphragm or with tbe inflections of the 
speaker's voice. These inflections may be looked upon 
as a sort of visible speech. If now the diaphragm is 
removed, by loosening the clamp, and the cylinder then 
turned back to the starting point, we have only to re- 
place the diaphragm and turn in the same direction 
as at first, to hear repeated all that has been spoken 
into the mouth-piece of the apparatus; the stylus, by 
this means, being caused to traverse its former path, 
and, consequently, rising and falling with the depres- 
sions in the foil, its motion is communicated to the 
diaphragm, and thence through the intervening air to 
the ear, where the sensation of sound is produced. Mr. 
Edison has considerably modified this instrument from 
that here described, but the essential points remain the 
same. By means of the Z’. speech may be stereotyped, 
as it were, placed away, and ages after the exact words 
reproduced; a simple but most wonderful discovery. 


English alphabet. q 
conjunction with w, 


By medical men, Q. P. are 


much as is necessary.) As 


crude or immature. 


n. Thecry of the common 


ignorant practitioner; an 


skill not posse: b 
uack’ism, n. Practice 


quack, and zalf, salve, 
who deals in salves and oin 
Quad'ra, u.: pl. QUADRS. 
socie, used to support the 


uad Ne neten g of a. 
* rh 


fortieth, quadragesima, the 


angulus, angle.) (Geom.) 


the fourth part of an as. 


The fourth part of a ci role 
mathematical instrument, 
ference, and divided into 
piece of masonry. The 


ing the elevation of pieces 


ine shows the elevation. 
Hadley’s Quairant See 
tuds, un appendix to an ar 


points in degrees. 


fourth part of any measure 


n. A cube. (R.) — A cubica 


‘depth of the body of the r 


used to fill out short lines, 


heights or depths. 


A mathematical instrument chiefly used in taking 


QUAD 


Q is the 17th letter and the 15th consonant of me Quad’rate, n. [Lat. quadratus, from quadro. to make] Quadrille, (ka-dril!,) n. Fr., from 


is never sounded aione, butin square, from quatuor.) Square; having four equal sides 
and most grammarians are and four right-angles. — Divisible into four equal parts. 


disposed to regard itas a superfluous letter, whose place —Square, ina figurative sense; exuct; even; equal. — 
could be supplied by k. 1t corresponds with the Hebrew Suited: agreeing; applicable; correspondent; us, & 
and Phanician koph, but it has no place io the Greek,| quadrate description. 

old Latin, or Saxon alphabets. C. is used as an ure. —qn. [Lat. quadratum.] A square ; a surface having four 
viation for question; QY- tor query; Q. E. D. for quod| equal and parallel sides. 

erat demonstrandum, i. e., which was to be demonstrated. ( Astrol.) See QUARTILE. 


used for quantum placet (as|—v. n. [Lat. quadrare, to make square.) To suits to cor- 


much as you please), and C. S. for quantum suflicit, (as respond; to agrees to be even; — preceding with. 


a numeral. Q stands for 500, „ Rules which cannot be supposed to quadrate exactly with 


and with a dash over it (thus, Q), for 500,000. heroic poems.” — Addison. 
Quab’,n. A young half-Hedged bird hence, something Quadratic, a. (Lat. quadratus.) Square; denoting 


a square, or pertaining to it. 


pretender to medical skill which he does not possess ; an by means of which the quadrature of curvilinear spaces 


emp rir; & mountebank.—} Can be determined mechanically. 


Hence, one who pretends to skill or knowledge which Quadrature, n- (Lat. quadratura, from quadro.) 
he does not possess 5 acharlatan; a humbug; 88, “ quacks| Act of squaring; the reducing of a figure toa square.— 


the boastful pretentions or mean practice of an igno- problem of great celebrity in the annals of mathemati- 
ramus, particularly in medicine; charlataury; empiric- cal science. As the whole area of a circle is equal to 


the rectangle contained by the radius and a straight 


uack’ish, a. Like a quack; trickish ; boasting of | line equal to half the circumference, the quadrature | Q 


could be obtained if the length of the circumference 
of quackery; empiricism. were assigned. In attempting to square the circle, 


Quac'kle, e. n. To choke; to be nearly stifled. therefore, the particular object aimed at, is the deter- 
Quack’salver, n. pg kwakzalver — kwaken, to| mination of the ratio of the circumference to the diam- 
ointment.) A quack or charletan| eter. From the earliest period this problem attracted 


tments. the attention of philosophy. and at the present day, 
(Lat., a square. ] (Arch.) A| even, there are persons Who spend their ume ana their 
pedestals of statues, vases, energies in attempting to overcome the difficulty. The 


and other ornaments. — The band or fillet of the Ionie] truth is that such persons do not comprehend the difi- 
base. — The plinth, or lower member of the podium. culty of the subject. Archimedes, iu his book on the 


{Lat., from quadraginta, Mensuration of the Circle, is the first of the ancients 


naisting of forty; forty years old. who made any approach even to a practical determina- 


Quadragene. (jën) n. IL. Lat.] (Eocl.) In the Ro- tion of the question. By inscribing and circumseribing 
man Catholic Church, u indulgence granted for 40 days.] & polygon of 96 sides in and about & circle, he shows that 
Quadragesima, (Jes, n. í 


Lat. quadragesimus, tho the excess of the circumference over three times the 
fortieth part.] (2cel.) Lent;| diameter must be less than 1070 parts, and greater than 


—so called because it consists of forty days. 10-71 parts. This statement is correct, and pretty accu- 
Quadragesima Sunday, the first Sunday in Lent rate; for, according to his calculations, u circle of 4,970 
Quadrages'imal, a. Belonging to Lent; used in Lent.| feet diameter would bave a circumference lying between 
u ‘’mals, n. (Bol.) An offering formerly 15,610 and 15,620 feet; the truth being, that such a 

made to the Church in Mid-Lent Sunday. circle would have @ circumference of 15,1934 feet, very 
Quadrangle, (cd rd gl, n. [Lat. quatuor, four, nearly. Among the Hindoos, the calculation was made 


A plane figure, having four much more correctly than by Archimedes. 


corners or angles, and consequently four sides. quad'rel, u. (L. Lat. quadrelius.] (Arch.) A kind 
(Arch.) A four-cornered space inclosed by buildings; of artificial stone made of chaiky earth and dried in the 
the inner square or rectangular court of a building. shade for two years ;—80 called from being square. Gwilt. 
Quadran'gular, a. Four-cornėred; having four Qund'relle, n. A mace haviug & cross head of four 
angles, and consequently four sides. serrated projections. 
undran’gularly, adv. With four sides and four Quadrew’nial, Quadrien‘nial, a. [Lat. quad- 
angles. ‘riennis — quatuor, tour, and annus, u year. Compris- 


uad rans, . Lat.] Among the ancient Romans, ing four years; occurring ouce in four years. 


Qquadren’nially, adv. Once in four years. 


Quadrant, n. (Lat. quadrans, from quatuor.) (Geom ) Quadribas ic, a, [Lat. quatuor, four, and Eng. base.] 


; an are of 90 degrees. — A| (Cuem.) With tour parts of base to one of acid. 
formerly much used in as- auad'rible, a. [From Lat. quadrare.] That may be 


tronomy and navigation. The instrument is variously squared. 

contrived and fitted up, according to the purpose for Quad’rie, n. See QUANTIC. 

which it is intended; but it consists essentially of a limb Quadricap’sular, a. [Lat. quatuor, and capsula, a 
or arc of a circle equal to the fourth of the circum- capsule. | ( Bot.) Possessing four capsules. 


900 with subdivisions. The Quadricor’nous, 4- [Lat. quatuor, and cornu, a 


mural quadrant is of considerable size(6 or 8 feet radius _ horn.) Four-horned. 
for example), the axis of which moves in a wall or solid Quadridec’imal, a. [Lat. quatuor, four, and decem, 


Q. has, of late years, been ten.] (Crystallog.) Having four faces on the prism ;— 


superseded by the Murat CIRCLE, q. v. guid of certain crystals. 
(Gun.) An instrument occasionally used for regulat- Quadriden'tate, a. [Lat. quatuor, and dentis, tooth.] 


of ordnance. It consists of | (Bot. Edged with four teeth. 


two bars of wood or brass, at right angles to each other, | Qua rien'nial. a. See QUADRENNIAL. 

with an arc between them divided into degrees. A Quadrifa’ rious, a. [Lat. quadrifarius, four-fold.) 

plumb-line hangs from the angle ut nich the bars Set in four rows. 

meet. One of the bars being placed in the bore of the Quad rifid, a. [Lat. quatuor, and Andere, fidi, to 
iece, the degree on the arc intersected by the plumb- cleave.] Cleft into four deep parts. 


(Bot.) Cleft into four parts; as, a quadrifil leaf. 
Octant. — Quadrant of alti- Quad’ rifoil, Quadrifo'liate, a. [Lat. quatuor, 
tificial globe, consisting of a ‘and folium, leaf. ( Bot.) Four-leaved. 


thin pliable slip of brass, which is applied to the globe, Quadrifur’cated, a. [Lat. quatuor, and furca, fork.] 
and used as a scale for measuring the distances between 


Four-fogked. 
Quadri ga, n. [Lat.] Among the ancients, a car 


quadrantal, a. [Lat. quadrantalis.} Containing the} drawn by four horses abreast, used chiefly in triumphal 


; pertaining to a quadrant ; processions. 


included in the fourth part of a circle. Quad rigena’rious, a. Consisting of four hundred. 
Quadrantal triangle. (Trigon.) A spherical triangle Quadri ugate, Quadrij'ugous, a, [Lat. quat- 
which has one side equal to n quarter of a circle, or 909. uor, and jugum, yoke. (Bot.) Pinnate, with four 


1 vessel nsed by the Bomans. pairs of leaflets, a8 a certain leaf. 


Quad'rat, a. {Fr} (Print.) A piece of metal of the Quadrilateral, a. [Lat. quatuor, and latus, lateris, 


espective sizes of types, and u side.] Having four sides, and necessarily four angles. 


lower than the types themselves, go that a blank space|—7, (Geom.) A plane figure contained by four straight 
is left on the paper when printed. AD en quadrat is in lines, Such a figure has four angles or corners, and is 
thickness half the depth, an em equal in thickness and consequently also a quadrangle. 

depth, a two-em quadrat twice the width, &c. They are Quadrilateralness, n. State or property of being 


Quadriliteral, a. [Lat. quadra, and litera.] Con- 
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form white lines, 40. | quadrilateral. 


sisting of four letters. 


troop of men formed 


dance, resembling 


us an accompanin 


(Games.) A game a 


QUAD 


some resemblance to whist. 


v. d. To play at q 


Quadrillion, (ri yum) n. According to English no- 
nted bya unit with 24 ciphers 


tation, the numbe 


uadrille. 


r represe 


attached; according to French 


ciphers attached. 


Quadrilo'bate, Q 


four, and Gr. lobos, to be.] Four 


domestic duck. A boastful Quad’ratrix, n. (Geom.) A transcendental curve, Quadrino’mial, a. 


nomen, nominis, Wi 


Quack, v.n- [D. kwaken; Ger. quaken ; formed from (Crystallog.) Dimeutric. Quadriloc'ular, 
the sound.) To cry like the common domestic duck. Quadratic equation. (Math.) In algebra, an equation ( Bot.) Four-celled. 
— To boast; to bounce; to talk noisily and ostenta- which involves the second, but no higher power of the auadrimem bral. a. [Lat. 
tiously.— To practise arts of quackery. unknown quantity. member.] With four members 


ame. 


algebraic quantity. 


n. (Math) Au 
terms. 


algebraic qua 


in the art of teaching.” — Felton. A square; a quadrate. Qundrinom'ical, a. Consi: 
—a. Pertaining or relating to quackery; boastfully and (Astron,) A term denoting the position of the moon] tions. 

falsely pretending to cure diseases ; used by quacks ; as, when she is 90° from the sun, or at one of the two Quadrinonrinal, a. Havin 
quack medicines, u quack doctor. points of her orbit equally distant from the conjunc- Quadri’partite, a. 
Quack’ered, a. Alinost choked or stifled. tion and opposition. vide. ] Divided into four parts. 
Quack’ery, n. Character and practices of a quack; Quadrature of the circle. (Math. A speculative Bot.) Divided 


into four parts to the base. 


( 
Quadri'partitely, adv. In 


uadriphyllo 
Gr. phylion, leaf.] 
Quad'rireme, 


Among the Romans, a wa 
banks of oars on each of its sides. 
, 


uadripartition, (-tish’un,) n. [Lat. quadripartitis.) 
A division into four equal parts. 
Ius.) c. (Lat. quatuor, and 


us, ( 
Quadrifoliat 


n. [Lat. quatuor, and remus, oar.] 
r-galley propelled by four 


Quadrisection, (Sen.) 


sectia, eutting. ] A subd 
Quadrisylab‘ic, @ 


syllabled. 


Quadrisyllable, 


ble.) A word con 
Quad'rivalve, 


—n. One of four va 


inion i 


sisting of four 


a. [Lat. quatuor, and valra, valve. ] 
(Bol.) Four-valved, a8 a pericarp. 


Ives serving forn door. 


uadrival'vular, a. Havin: 


Quad riv‘ial, a. 
‘a way.| With fot 

n. Oue of the fou 
undriv'ium, 
schools; the four 
etry, und astronom 

Quadroon’, n. 


Lat. quatuor.) The offspring of a mulatto and a white; 


a person of quarter-blood. (Also written quarteron, 


(Lat. quadrivium— quatuor, and via, 


ar ways meetin 


ur lesser arts forming the quadriviam. 
n. [Lat.] In the language of the 
lesser arta — arithmetic, music, geom- 


ny. 
(Fr. quartero 


quarleroon, and quater.) 


Quadrox’ide, n. (Chem.) An oxide containing 2 


combination ef four equivalents of oxygen with one of 


some other eleme 


Quadru'mana, u. [Lat. quadra, quatunr, four, manus, 


a hund.] (Zodl.) 


nt. 


The name of 


comprehending those in which 


each terminated 
The term four-h 


by a hand; as the ape, baboon, &c. 
des not. however, apply cor- 
rectly to all the animals thus called. In the monkeys 
isphere, the thumb in the hands or 
is wholly, or in part, wanting. Among 


anded d 


all the species of the quadrum 


proportion are gregarious, but 


others in pairs. 


Some species dwell on the ground, 
othera inhabit rocky heights, 


gether among the branches of 


the order of Quadrumana, Cuvier remarks that inde- 
anatomical details which distinguish 
them from man, they differ fr 
ing character arising from their hind feet having free 
thumbs, which are opposable to the other fingers, 
while those fingers are long and flexible like those of 
the hand. Consequently, they climb trees with facility, 
„old themselves or walk erect except 
with difficulty 5 their foot in such cases not resting on 
the sole, but on its external edge, and their narrow pel- 


pendently of the 


but they do not 1 


vis not favoring ec 


of the quadrumana 
tribes; namely, 1. 


quilibriam in t 


World; 2. @bidæ, or monkeys 


Lemuridæ, or the 


Quad ru manous, a. 


Lemur tribe. 


Quad’rune, n. A gritstone wi 


Quad’ruped, a. [Lat. quadrupes — quatuor, and pes, 
pedis, à foot.) Having four legs and feet. 

ertebrate animals with four extremi- 

al progression were formerly 80 

called, the scaly reptiles being distinguished, as evipa- 

from the hairy, warm-blooded vivipa- 

mammals. But as there are both rep- 


n. (Zl) All v 


ties fitted for terrestri 


roug quadrupeds, 
rons four-footed r 
tiles and Mammy 


liw which hav 


It. quadriglia, a 
into a square, from Lat. quadrula, 
dimin., of quadra, a square. } (Dancing.) A kind of 
the cotillion, made up of sets of dane 
era, fonr in each set; — also, a piece of music com 
rent to such dance. 

t cards by four persons, having 


uad’rilobed, a. [Lat. quatuor, 


a. [Lat. quatuor, and loculus, coll. ] 


[Lat. quadra, or quatuor, and 
t Cousisting of four ternis, a8 an 


[Lat. quatuor, and partite, to di- 


uadrisyllabic’al, a. Four- 


n. [Lat. quatuor, and Eng. sylla- 


the degree in which they re 


emblance to him, both in structure, 
aspect, and gait; while others are very slightly re- 
dinary mammalia. There is, moreover, 
grent variety in their food and habits of life. The larger 


are divided into three families or 
Simiadæ, or monkeys of the Old 


Four-handed. 


notation, a unit with 15 
-lobed, as a certain leaf, 
quatuor, and membrum, 
or parts. 

ntity consisting of four 
sting of four denomina- 
g four terms. 

four divisions. 


e; four-leav ed. 


n. [Lat. quatuor, and 
nto four parts. 


syllables. 


g four valves. 


ng in a point or focus. 


n; Sp. cuarteron, from 


ana, there are strongly 


ynformations. In some, 


some live solitary, and 


hat quarter. The whole 
of the New World; 3. 


th a calcareous cement. 
Webster. 


e only two legs, and a 
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those of both classes which agree in having four legs, 
differ essentially in the important characters on which 
Classificatory distinctions ure now founded, the term 
quadruped is no longer used in a strict zodlogical 
sense as indicative of a particular group of animals. 

Quadru’pedal, a. Four-footed: going on four feet. 

Quad'ruple, a. * quadruplus — quadra, or quat- 
uor, and plico, to ſold.] Pourfold : four times told. 

—n, Four times the sum or number; the product of any 
qnantity multiplied by 4. 

—v.a. To make fourfold; to multiply by four. 

Dv. n. To become fourtold, or four times as many. 

Quadru'plicate, v. u. (Lat. quudruplicare, from 
quadruplex, fourfold.) To quadruple ; to make fourfold. 

Quadruplica'tion, n. [Lat. quadruplicatio.) Act 
of making fourfold, or the taking four times the simple 
sun or amonnt, 

Quad’ruply, adv. Fourfold; so as to be quadruple; 
as, to be yuadruply paid. 

Quere, (kwe'rr,) v. n. ¶ Lat.] Inquire; question; look 
into; — employed only in the imperative sense as a 
memorandum implying a doubt, and suggestive of an 
investigation. 

Quæstor, (kwis’tor,) n. (Roman Hist.) Two quæs- 
tores parricidii, who ncted as public prosecutors in cases 
of murder, or any capital offence, existed in Rome dur- 
ing the period of the kings. Two quæstores classici, 
who had charge of the public money, were first ap- 
pointed about B. c. 485. The number was doubled u. c. 
421, and it was decided that they should be chosen from 


till B. c. 409 that a plebeian was elected, and then the 
choice fell on three plebeians and one patrician. They 


also had charge of the funds of tt „to which they @ualiti’able, a. 
3 € Ke o! 10 is O! le army, to whic ley Qualifica'tion, N 


were paymasters. The number of quastors was in- 
creased to eight, B. c. 265. Sylla ralari the number to 
20, and Julius Casar to 40. During the time of the em- 
perors their number varied ; and trom the reign of Clan- 
dius 1. (41-54) it became customary for quiestors, on 
entering office, to give gladiatorial spectacles to the 
-people : so that none but the wealthiest Romans could 
aspire to the office. (Also written questor.) 
‘Quall, (aca f.) v.a. (imp. and pp. quarren (kwaft.) 
0 cuaiche, a drinking-cup; Ger. bauch ; Gr. kyathos, 
rom kué, to contain.) To drink in large quantities; to 
swallow in copious draughts; to imbibe deep] 
drink largely, royally ; to indulge in deep potations, 
We. . quaff carouses to our mistress’ health,” — Shake. 


Quaffer. n. One who quaffs or drinks largely and 
luxuriously. 
Quagga, (kudgga,) n. 


[Hottentot.] (Zoöl.) The 


Egnus quagga, an animal of the family Kerida; which Quali‘fiedly, adr. 


inhabits the southern parts of Africa, and bears a great 
resemblance to the zebra, It is less, however, than 
the zebra, with the hiuder parts higher, and the ears 
shorter. The head, 
neck, mane, and 
shoulders are black- 
ish-brown, banded 
with white; the 
ground colors gradu- 
ally becoming paler, 
and the bands less 
distinct and diffused, 
as we proceed along 
the back towards 
the rump, which is 
grayish; the hind 
parts being rather 
spotted than striped. 
The dorsal line is 
black, margined on each side with a white line; belly, 
tail, and legs whitish: ears with two irregular black 
bands and white tip. The quagga is a social animal, liv- 
ing in large troops, is much more tractable than the 
zebra, and is said to be occasionally used at the Cape of 
Good Hope for domestic purposes, 

Quaggy, (kwig'gy,) a. Quaking, like a quagmire; 
yielding to the feet, or trembling under the foot, as soft, 
wet earth. 

Quag’mire, n. Quakemire; soft, wet earth, possess- 
ing a surface firm enough to bear a person, but which 
quakes, or trembles, or yields under the feet. 

Quaich, Quaigh, (kwã,) n. (Scot. ; Gael. cuach.) In 
Scotland, a drinking-cup. ° 

Quail, (dl,) v.n. [O. Ger. quelan, to languish.] To 
fail in spirits; to languish; to sink into dejection; to 
give way; to qunke; to cower; to become cast down. 


„At this the errant's courage quails.” — Cleveland, 


Quail, n. [It quaglia ; Fr. caille; L. Lat. qualea, prob- 
ably from the sound it utters.) (Zobl.) Bve ORTYX. 

Quail-call, Quail’-pipe, n. A call or pipe for 
enticing quails into a net. 

Quaint, (kwant,) a. [0. Fr. coint, from Lat. comptus, 
trim, from como, comptus, to comb.] Scrupulonsly and 
superfluously exact ; having petty elegance; fine-«pun ; 
spruce ; nice; subtle; recondite; ns, a quaint phrase, a 

int orator. — Artfully framed ; affected; far-fetchec 
odd: whimsical; as, a quaint answer, a quaint joke. — 
Fanciful; singular; old-fashioned; odd and antique; as, 
a quaint carving, a quaint costume. 

Quaint ly. ad. Nicely; exactly; with petty neatness | 
or spruceness ; oddly ; fancifully ; singularly. | 

Quaint’ness, n. Quality of being quaint; niceness ; 
petty trimnesa or elegance; oddness; peculiarity; as, 
qucininess of wit. 

Quak’ake Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Le- 
Sigh River in Carbon co. 

Quake, (kwak,) r.n [A.8. cwacian; Ger. quackein, 

another form of waekeln.] To shake, tremble, shudder, | 


Fig. 2197. — QUAGGA, 


Quak’ing- 


Quak ing-grass, n. 
the patricians and the plebeians. It was not, however, @Uak/ingly, adv. 
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Qualified, (kwal'i-fid,) a. 


QUAL 


or quiver ; to be agitated with quick, spasmodic motions, 
continually repeated; as, quaking with fear,—To shake 
with violent convulsions as well as with trembling; to 
move or be agitated, as the earth under the feet; us, a 
quaking bog. 
—n, A shake; ashudder; a quivering; a trembling, or 
tremulous or spasmodic agitation, 
Quaker, ud.) n. One who quakes. — One of the 
religious sect called the Society of Friends. See FRIENDS. 
Quak’er Hill, in New York, a post-village of Dutchess 
co, abt. 90 m. S. of Albany. 
Quak’erish, 4. Like u Quaker; puritanical; belong- 
ing or relating to a Quaker, or to the Society of Friends. 
Quak’erism, n. The peculiar manners, tenets, or 
worship of tue Society of Friends. See FRIENDS, 
8 a. Resembling Quakers. 
Quak’er Springs, iv Georgia, a village of Columbia 
co., abt. 80 m. N. E. by E. of Milledgeville. 
Quak’ertown, or Fairview, in New Jersey, a post- vil- 
lage of Hunterdon co., abt. 7 m. W. by N. of Flemington. 
Quak’ertown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Bucks co, abt. 38 m. N. of Philadelphia. 
Quak’iness,n. The state of quaking, shaking, or 
trembling; as, the quakimess of a quagmire. 
„n. Peat-bog in a growing state, and 
so saturated with water that a considerable extent of 
surface will quake or shake, when pressed on by the 
foot, or by any other body. Such bogs are unfit for any 
useful purpose until they are drained. 
(Bot.) See BRIZA. 
In a quaking manner; trem- 
blingly. 


Quak’y,a. Shaky; tremulous. 


Modifiable; that may be qualified. 
(Fr., from L. Lat. qualificutio.} 
Act of qualifying, or state of being qualified; adapta- 
tion.— Any natural endowment, or any acquirement 
which fits a person for a place, office, or employment, or 
enables him to sustain any character with credit and 
success; legal power or requisite. — Act of limiting, or 
state or condition of being limited; limitation; restric- 
tion; modification; abatement; diminution; as, to 
speak one's mind without qualification of words. 


Quali’ ficative, n. That which quulifies, modifies, or 


imit; qualifying phrase or condition. 

eator, n. [L. Lat.] (Eccl.) In the eccle- 

siastical courts of the Roman Catholic Church, an officer 

appointed to examine and prepare causes for trial. 

Having quulification; fit- 

ted or adapted by accomplishments or endowments ; 

competent; as, a qualified person ;—also, limited; modi- 
fied; as, n qualified statement. 

In the way of qualification ; with 
modification. 

Qualifiedness, n. State or quality of being quali- 
fied, or adapted. 

‘ifier, n. The person who, or thing which, quali- 
fies :— also, that which restricts, modifies, abates, or re- 
strains. 

Qualify, r. a. [Fr. qualifier; Lat. qualis, of what 
kind or sort, and jacio, to make.] To give proper and 
suitable qualities to; to fit, equip, prepare, or adapt for 
anything; to furnish with the knowledge, skill, or other 
accomplishment, necessary for any place, character, or 
purpose; to make capable of any employment or privi- 
lege; to furnish with legal power or capacity; as, to 
qualify for the Church, a qualified lawyer, voter, 

c. — To invest with individual quality; to modulate; 
to vary; as, to qualify the sound of the voice.—To 
abate; to soften; to diminish; to ease; to assunge to 
make less strong, ns liquors; as, to qualify heat, to 
qualify pain. — To modity ; to regulate; to limit by ex- 
ceptions or restrictions; as, to qualify a statement or 
argument, 


—v.n. To become qualified or fit; to be adapted, as for 


an office or employment. — To take the necessary steps 
for rendering one’s self capable of holding any office or 
enjoying any privilege. — To establish a claim or right 
to exercise the elective franchise. 

Quali'tative, Relating to quality; estimable ac- 
cording to quality. 

Qualitative analysis. (Chem.) See ANALYSIS. 

Quality, n. [Fr. qualité; Lat. qualitas, trom qualis, 
of such a kind, sort, or nature, such us.] Property; at- 
tribute; thit which belongs to a body or substance, or 
can be predicated of it; peculiar power, capacity, or vir- 
tue; distinguishing trait; moral characteristic, good or 
bad; ns, a man of noble or base qua/ities.— Compara- 
tive rank; condition in relation to others; character; 
as, a person of good quality. — Assumed or asserted 
rank, part, standing, or position. — Acquirement ; ac- 
complishment ; acquisition ; special qualification, — Su- 
perior rank or distinction; elevation of birth, station, 
or character ; as, a man of quality. ° 

“ To quality belongs the highest place.” — Young. 

The quality. Persons of high rank or station, In a 
collective sense, as distinguished from the commonally ; 
as, the fashions were set by the quality, 

*' He entertained the quality with his surprising wit.“ — Thackeray. 

Quality-binding, n. A kind of worsted tape used 

ding carpets and the like. — Webster. 

Qual ly, n. An iron pan used in the East Indies iu the 
manutacture of sago. 

Q s (kwawm,) n. [A. S. calm, death, slanghter, 

vellun, to slay.) A sinking, as if in death; a sund- 
den throe of suffering. puin, or agony ; a sudden attack 
of illness, faintness, or distress. — Particularly, a rising 
in the stomach; u sudden fit of nausea, or a disposition 
or effort of the stomach to eject its contents. — A scru- 
ple of conscience, or uneasiness of mind, 
Some sudden qualm has strock me to the heart.” — Saks. 
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Qualm ‘ish, a. Sick at the stomach; having a dispe- 
sition to vomit; affected with nausea or sickly languor. 


‘Qualm‘ishly, adv. In a qualmieh or nauseating man 


ner. 

Qualm‘ishness, n. Nausea; sickly Janguor. 

Quaniash, n. [Ind.] (Bot) See Camassia. 

Quam oclit, n. (From Gr. kyamoo, a beam.) (Sol.) 
A genus of plants, order Convolvulacee. Q. vulgaris, 
the Jusmine, Bindweed, or Cyprus Vine, is an exceed- 
ingly delicate vine, found from Penna. down to the 
Gulf, and generally cultivated. Stems glabrous, very 
slender, twining aud climbing to the height of 5-10 ft. 
Flowers much smaller than those of the common morn 
ing-glory, scarlet, varying to crimson and rose color. 
Trained upon twine it forms a most delicate and beauti- 
ful awning. 

Quan,»n. A suppositious coin of Cochin China, worth 
abt. 85 cents, 

Quandary, n. [A corruption from Fr. qu'en Sabar add 
what shall Í say of it?) A state of puzzle, perplexity, 
or bewilderment; mystification ; doubt; uncertainty. 

Quant, (kwànt,) n. A bargeman’s pole. 

unn tie, n. [Lat quantitas, quantity.) (Math.) In 
its widest sense, the term denotes a rational and inte- 
gral algebraical function. As, however, all such functions 
may be supposed to have resulted from the substitation 
of unity in place of one of the variables of a homoge- 
neons function, a quantic is usually understood to de- 
note any rational, integral, homogeneous function. 

Quan ’tico, in Maryland, a post-village of Wicomico 
ch., abt, 90 m. S.E. of Annapolis. 

Quantificn'tion, n. [Lat. quantus, how much, and 
facere, to make.) The introduction of the element of 
quantity. 

Quantify, v.a. To rate; to qualify with respect to 
quantity ; to fix or determine the quantity of. 

Quantitative, a. [Lat. quantitaticus.| Relating to 
quantity. 

Quantitative analysis, (Chem.) See ANALYSIS. 
Quan 'titive. 4. Estimable nccording to quantity. 
Quan‘titively, adv. Measurably in relation to quam- 

tity. 

Quan'tity, n. [Fr. quantité; Lat. quantitas, from 
ganie how much, from quam, to what n degree.) 

ulk, weight, or number; whatever admits of increase 
or diminution; whatever can be numbered or meas- 
ured; that property of anything which may be increased 
or diminished; a mass or aggregate of matter of inde- 
terminate dimensions or weight ; size ; measure. 

(Logic.) The extent to which the predicate in a 
proposition is asserted of the subject. If it be asserted 
of the whole (ull, none). the proposition is universal. If 
it be asserted of part only (some), the pruposition is par- 
ticular. A singular proposition is universal, 

(Gram.) See Prosopy. 

(Mus.) The relative duration of a tone. 

( Math.) That to which mathematical processes are 
applicable. Quantity is distinguished into continued 
and discrete. It is continued when the parts are con- 
nected together, and is then called magnitude, which is 
the object of geometry. It is discrete when the parts 
have an uncounected and independent existence. form- 
ing multitude or number, which is the object of arith- 
metic. The quantity of matter in a body is termed its 
mass; the quantity of motion it possesses, its momentum. 

—A certain portion, amount, or part; a considerable bulk 
or sum; n determinate or estimated measure or num- 
ber; as, a quantity of money, a quantity of facts. — A 
lurge portion; as, drink taken in quantities, that is to 
say, in large quantities, 

Quantity of estate. (Laue.) Its duration of contin- 
unnce, occupation, or degree of interest, whether in fee 
or for life, or for years. 

Unknown quantities. (Math.) Quantities whose values 
require seeking. — Known quantities. (Math.) Quan- 
tities whose values are demonstrated. 

Quan’'tum, n. [Lat, from quantus, how much.] 
Amount; quantity. 1 

Quantum sufficit. (Abbreviated quantum mf) [Lat, 
as much as will suffice.) (ed.) A quantity that will 
suffice, 

Quaquaver'sal, a. [Lat. quaqua, whithersoever, and 
versus, fron vertere, to turn.) Dipping in any direction. 

(Geol.) Dipping in all directions round a common cen- 
tre, said of strata, 

Quarantine, (kwor-an-teen’,)n. It. quaranta, forty.] 
A regulation to prevent the introduction of infections 
disenses into a city or country, by obliging ships, 
goods, or persons leaving a place suffering from infec 
tious diseases, to remain a certain time before enter- 
ing another place. Quirantines are said to have been 
first adopted in Italy, in the 15th century; and the 
name is derived from the period of detention having been 
fixed at forty days. The period is now regulated accord- 
ing to circumstances, and special laws are prescribed re- 
garding it, Ships ordered on quarantine must repair to 
the place appointed, and continue there during the time 
prescribed, carrying a yellow flag at the main, and hav- 
ing no intercourse with the shores, except for necessary 
provisions, which are conveyed with every possible pre- 
caution, When the time expires, and the goods have 
been opened and exposed to the air as directed, they are 
admitted to port. A ship arriving in port, and sns- 
pected of being infected with a malignant contagions 
disease, is obliged to forbear all intercourse with the 
land. 

(Law.) The period of forty days permitted to the 
widow to retain residence in the dwelling-huuse of 
which her husband died seized, 

—v. a. To canse to perform qnarantine: to compel to re 


main at a distance from shore for some limited period 
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on account of real or supposed infection ; to prohibit 
from intercourse with a city or its inhabitants, 

Quarles, in Wisconsin, a village of Racine co., abt. 90 
m. S. E. of Madison. 

Quarrel, (kwar'r’l,) n. [W.cwarel.] A dart discharged 
by a cross-bow ; — so called from the heads, which were 
equare pyramids of iron. 

„Trang d the string, out flew the guarret long.“ — Fuirfaz. 


— A diamond-shaped pane of glass, or a square pane placed 
diagonally.—A paving-brick, or stone of similar shape.— 
A glazier’s diamond, P 

=n. |Fr. querelle, from L. Lat. querelor, from Lat. querélo, 
a complaint, from que, to complain.) A brawl; an 
affray ; a contest; an altercation ; a feud; a contention 
or disputed canse; breach of friendship or concord; 
open variance between parties; cause of dispute ; ground 
of ill-will or objection. 

“ Thrice is he armed that hath his guarrel just.” — Shaks. 


To pick a quarrel, to force an altercation or contest; 
to seek wilfully to bring about contention or ill-will. 
~v. u. (Fr. 2 To complain; to cavil; to carp; 
to find fault.—To dispute violently, or with loud and 
angry words; to wrangle; to altercate; to scold; to 
fight; to scuffle; to contend; to squabble; to fall into 
variance ; —said of two, or a small number of persons, 
—To be at variance; to disagree; not to be in accord- 

ance with in form or essence. 

—v. a. To quarrel with.—To enforce by a quarrel; as, to 

rrel one out of one’s rights, 

Quarreller, n. One who quarrels, wrangles, or 
squabbles, 

Quarrellet, n. A small diamond-shaped square or 
lozenge; as, “ quarrellets of pearl.” — Herrick. 

Quar'’rellingly, adv. Contentiously ; wranglingly. 

Quarrelsome, (ktodr'rel-sum,) a, Apt or disposed to 
quarrel or wrangle; given to brawls and contention; 
inclined to squabbling or petty fighting; easily irritated 
or provoked to contest; contentious; ir; ble; choleric; 
hot-tempered; as, a quarrelsome woman, a quurreisome 
disposition or mood. 

Quar’relsomely, adv. In a quarrelsome manner; 
contentiously. 

Quar’relsomeness, n. Quality of being quarrel- 
some; petulance; disposition to enguge in squabbling, 
contention, or brawls. 

Quarrier,n. A quarry-man; a worker in a quarry. 

Quarry, (dr'ry,) n. [O. Fr. quarre.| A square-headed 
arrow.— A lozenge-shaped pane of glass.— A glazier’s 
diamond, 

Fr. querir, from Lat. quero, to search aſter.] The game 
which a hawk is seeking, pursuing, or has killed; a part 
of the entrails of the beast taken in hunting given to 
the hounds; also, a heap of killed game. 

—v.n. To prey upon, as a vulture or harpy. 

Quarry, n. (0. Fr. quarricre. from L. Lat. quadraria, 
a place where stones are excavated and cut, from Lat. 
quadro, to square.) A place, hole, cavern, or pit where 
stones are dug from the earth, or separated from a large 
mass of rocks, and hewed or squared; an excavation; a 
stoue pit. 

—v.a. To dig or take from a quarry ; to excavate; as, to 
quarry slate. 

Quarry’-man,n. A quarrier; one who works in a 


uarry. 

Quari. (kwort,)n, [It. quarta ; Fr.quarte; Lat. quartus, 
the fourth, from quatuor, four.) Two pints, or the fourth 
of a gallon; as, a quart of ale. — A vessel holding the 
fourth of a gallon. 

Quart, (kirt,)n. (Games. Four sequent cards of the 
same suit in the game of piquet. 

Quar‘tan, a. [It. and Lat. quartana; Fr. quartain.] 
Pertaining or relating to the fourth day; happening 
every fourth day; as, a quartan ague. 

—n. A measure containing the fourth part of some other 
measure. 

( Med.) Anague, or intermittent fever,whose paroxysms 
occur every fourth day, or after an interval of seventy- 
two hours. A double quartan ague is a fever that re- 
turns twice in succession, — first on the fourth or proper 
day, and again on the fifth day also, thus making a 
double quartan return on every third day, 

Quarta'tion, n. {Fr., from Lat. quartus — quatuor, 
four.) (Cem. and Metull.| A term formerly applied 
to the separation of silver from gold by means of nitric 
acid. To extract the whole of the silver from gold by 
means of nitric acid, it is necessary that there should be 
at least three parts of silver to one of gold, otherwise 
the gold protects the silver from the action of the acid: 
so that, in thus separating these metals, it was cus- 
tomary where gold greatly predominated, to add silver 
till it constituted at least three-fourths of the alloy. 
This separation of gold from silver is now effected by 
sulphuric acid. 

Quarter, n. Fr. quart, quartier; Ger. quartier; Lat. 
quartus.| The fourth part of anything ;—hence, specif- 
ically, the fourth part of 112 lbs. avoirdupois, that is 28 
or 25 lbs., according as the hundred-weight is reck- 
oned at 112 or 100 Ibs. The fourth part of a ton in 
weight, or 8 bushels of grain; as,a quarter of wheat; 
also, the fourth part of a chaldron of coal. — In cloth- 

measure, the fourth part of a yard.— A particular 
region œr division of a city, town, or country; as, the 
fashiona ble quarter of London. — A term of scholastic 

or collegiate study, properly, the fourth part of a year; 

as, he lemves achool next quarter. — That part of a shoe 
which forms the side, from the heei to the vamp. 

—One limb of a quadruped with the adjoining parts; one- 
fourth part of the carcass of an animal, including a limb; 
as. a quarta of an ox; — often used in composition; as, 


a lore-quarter of lamb.—( Fur.) That part of a horse's foot | 
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between the toe and the heel.—A fourth part of the year, 
or three months; as, a quarter's salury,—(Naul.) The 
afterpart of a ship's top-sides, comprising about one- 
fourth of her total length; as, the starboard quarter. — 
pl. ( Building.) Slight upright pieces of timber placed 
between the puncheous and posts, used to lathe upon. 
These are of two sorts, single und double: the single 
quarters are sawn to Z inches thick and 4 inches broad ; 
the double quarters are sawn to 4 inches square, — pl. 
(Mi) The encampinent on vue of the principal passages 
round a place besieged, to prevent relief and intercept 
convoys. —(Nav.) The fourth part of the distance from 
one poiut to another, being the fourth part of 11° 15’, 
or, otherwise, about 2° 49’; — called also quarter-point. 

—Proper station or assigned location or position; specific 
place or situation ;—specifically, place of lodging or tem- 
porary residence; as, bachelor quarters. — Shelter; en- 
tertainment; as, to live at free quurters.—pl. ( Naut.) 
Stations assigned to officers and men in a naval action; 
as, to beat to quarters. —( Mil.) Military stations, lodg- 
ings, or cantonments; as, officers’ quarfers.—Hence, the 
remission or sparing of the life of a captive or an enemy 
when in one’s power; mercy granted by a conqueror to 
his 100 or opponent, when no longer able to defend him- 
self. 

“He offered them quarter for their lives, if they gave up the 
castle." — Clarendon. 

(Astron.) The fourth part of the moon's period, or 
monthly revolution; as, the first quarter after the full.“ 
A region in the hemisphere or great circle; one of th 
large divisions of the globe. — A point of the compass; 
primarily, one of the four cardinal points, 

(Her.) An ordinary of quadrangular furm, resembling | 
a banner, and laid as a charge upon 
the field, of which it contains one- 
fourth part, as the term implies 
(Fig. 2195). In the corrupt Latin 
of ancient times it was rendered 
quartera, and by Uredus pars, 
which might apply to any other 
part; but the latter author also 
uses the word quadrans. The 
quarter is formed by two lines, one 
drawn from the side of the shield 
in traverse, to the centre, and the 
other perpendicularly from the 
chief to mect it in the same place. 

Head-quarters, (Mil) See HEAD-QUARTERS, —On the 
quarter, (Naut.) The bearing or position of an object 
seen between aft and abeam; as, a sail on (he port 
quarter. — Quarter-aspect. (Astra.) See ASPECT. — 
Quarter -badge. (Naut.) An ornamental part of a 
ship's stern-frame, generally presenting the appearance 
of a window. — Quorter-bill, A list of the stations to 
which officers and men are told off, preparatory to a 
ship-of-war going into action —Quarter-Llock. A block! 
fitted under a yard, on each side of the slings, to reeve | 
the clew-lines and sheets through. — Quarter -cloths. 
Long cloths of painted canvas, extending on the exte- 
rior side of the quarter-netting from the upper purt of 
the galley of a ship to the gangway. — Quarter-fuce. A 
face turned sideways, so that one quarter only is visible 
—Quarter-gallrry, (Naut.) The projecting convenience 
and ornament of the top-side, which is connected with 
the stern of a ship.— Quarter-pirces, The carved fig- 
ures at the after part of the quarter-gallery adjoining 
the taffrail, and forming the boundary of the stern. — 
Quarter-rails. Narrow rails or planks, reaching from 
the taffrail to the ship's gangway, serving as a fence to 
the quarter-deck. — To gire or show quarter to. ( Mil.) 
To forbear to kill, or to admit to surrender, as a con- 
quered enemy. 

Quarter, v.a. To divide into four equal parts. — To 
divide; to separate into parts or partitions; to parcel 
into distinct regions or compartments. — To lodge; to 
fix on a temporary dwelling ;—especially, to station 
soldiers for lodging. To deal out; to apportion; to allot. 

“This isle... he quarters to his blue-haired deites.“ Milton. 

—To punish by tearing in pieces by four horses, one at- 
tached to each limb of a criminal; — ulso, to slay by cut- 
ting the body into four quarters. 

(Her) To bear as an adjuuct to the hereditary 
achievement. — See QUARTERING. 

To quarter arms. (Her.) To place the armorial bear- 
ings of other families in the compartments of a shield 
or escntcheon. — See QuARTERING. 

v. u. To place one’s self in quarters; to lodge; to have 
a temporary shelter or residence; as, he is comfortably 
quartered on a rich aunt.—To drive a carriage alung a 
road iu a manner to evade the ruts. 

Quar'terage, n. A quarterly payment or allowance. 

Quar’'ter-boat, n. (Vaut.) A large boat suspended 
from the davits on a ship's quarter. 

Quar'ter-day, n. A day considered as ending a 
quarter of the year;—hence, usually one on which 
rent falls due. — Ihe days most generally regarded as 
quarter-days are (1) Ludy-day (March 25), (2) Midsum- 
mers (June 24), (3) Michaelmas-day (Sept. 29), and 
(4) Christmas-day (Dec. 25), 

Quar'ter-deck, n. (Naut.) That portion of the 
uppermost deck of aship between the main- and mizzen-| 
masts. when there is a poop; but when there is no poop. 
extending from the mainmast to the stern. On ships- 
of-war, this forms the parad». 

Quar'’ter-e’vil, or Brack’-quanter, n. (Fur.) An 
apoplectic disease peculiar to catile, being a form of 
carbuncular disease. or anthrax. It is not spread by 
contagion, but is attended, especially in warm climates, 
with the development of a blood-poison destructive to 
man apd the lower animals, 


Quar'ter-foil, n. (Arch.) See Fort, aud Fig. 1042. 
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Fig. 2198. 
QUARTER. 
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Quarterly, a. 


QUAR 


QAunr'ter-gun'ner, n. (Naral.) An assistant gunner. 
Funr'tering. d. Nau.) Sailing large, bui not be- 
lore the wind. — Being ou the quarter; as, a quartering 
breeze. 
n. Act of dividing into quarters. 
(Mil) Assignment of quarters or billets for soldiers 
(Arch.) An assemblage of quarters. — Bee QUARTER, 
(Her.) The marshalling. or 
regular arrangement or dis- 
posal of various coats in one 
shicld, thereby to denote the 
several alliauces of one family 
with the heiresses of others, 
The earliest instance of quar- 
tering in England is found in 
the paternal arms of Eleanor, 
daughter of Frederick IIL, 
king of Castile and Leon, and 
first wife of Edward I., as rep- 
resented on her tomb in West- 
minster Abbey (Fig. 2199),— Fig. 2199. 
the castle of Castile occupying 
the first and fourth quarters, and the lion of Leon the 
second and third, 
Quar'tering-block,n. A block on which the body 
of A person condemned to be quartered was cut iuto 
pieces, 
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Containing, or consisting of, a fourth 
part; as, the moon's quarter/y seasons. — Recurring at 
the end of each quarter of the year; as, quarterly pay- 
ments. 

—n. A periodical magazine or review published four 
times a year; us, the London Quarirly. 

—adv. By quarters; once every quarter of a year; as, 
his dividends are paid quarterly. 

Quar’termaster, n. (Vil) An officer whose duty 
is to provide quarters, provisions, forage, and ammuni- 
tion for the troops, and superintend the supplies and 
means of transportation. 

(Naut.) A 


of the sailing-master. He has also superintendence of 
the storage of provisions, ballast, &c. 

Quartermaster-qgeneral. (Mil.) One of the chief staff- 
officers of un army. His department is charged with 
all orders relating to the marching, embarking, disem- 
barking, quartering, billeting, and cuntoning of troops, 
encainpments, and camp-equipage, 

Quar’tern, n. [Fr. quarteron.) A gill; the fourth 
part of a pint; as, aquertern of gin. — The fourth part 
of a peck. — A loaf of bread weighing about 4 1bs;— 
nsualiy termed quartern-loaf. 

Quar’teron, „. [Fr.] A quarter of a pound.— A tale 
of goods. — A qundroon. See Qual ROON. 

Quar’ter-round, n. (Arch.) Same as ECHINUS, or 
OVOLO, q. v. 

@Qunrter-sessions, (C,) n. pl. (Eng. Law.) A 
court, or meeting of justices of the peace, who assemble 
every qnarter of the ver, for judicial as well as miscel- 
laneous business. They are mostly connected with the 
trial of criminals. 

Quar'ter-sizht, n. (Ord.) Ingunnery, one of a series 
of sights on the side of a smvoth-bore gnn, consisting 
of notches on the base-ring, the lowest of which forms, 
with a notch on the side of the swell of the muzzle, a 
line parallel to the axis; the others forming lines in- 
clined to the first at angles of from 157 to 39, 

Quar'’ter-staff, n. A weapon of defence, so called from 
the manner of using it, It is a stout pole, of heavy 
wood, abont 6 t long, shod with iron at both ends. 
It is grasped in the middle by one nd, and the attack 
is made by giving it a rapid circular motion, which 
brings the loaded ends on the adversary at unexpected 
points, It was formerly a favorite weapon with the 
English for hand-to-hand encounters. 

Quartet’, Quartette’, n. (It. quartetto, from Lat. 
quartus — quatuor, fonr.) (Mus.) A musical composition 
of four parts, for either fonr voices, with or withont an 
accompaniment, or instruments, generally of the stringed 
kind; i. e., two violins, one viola, and one viclincello. 
Some splendid specimens of instrumental Q. may be 
seen in the works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, the two 
Rombergs, Spolir, Ries, Onslow, Feska, and Mendelssohn. 

(Phet.) A stanza containing four lines. 

—A small lounge, sofa, or ottoman, 

Quar' tic, n. (Vath.) See QUANTICO. 

Quar'tile, n. [Fr., from Lat. quartus, the fourth.) 
(Astrol.) The aspect or appearance of two planets, whose 
positions are at a distance of 909 on the zodiac. 

Quar’tine, n. [Fr., from Lat, qe rius l (Bat) The 
fourth envelope of the vegetable ovule, beginning to 
count from the outside . 

Quarto, u.: pl. QUARTOS. [Lit. quartus.) A book of 
the size of a fourth of A sheet; a size made by twice 
folding a sheet, which then makes four leaves. (Abbre- 
viated 4/0.) 

—a. Denoting the size of a book in which a sheet makes 
four leaves. 

Quarto, (kwar’to.) a town of the island of Sardinia, 4 
m. E N.E. of Cagliari; pop. 5,406, 

Quartz, (wort?) n. Gr.] (Min) Crystallized silica 
Asa mineral, itis properly colorless; but it occurs also 
in varions shades of color, forming the amethyst when 
purple, topaz when yellow, cairngormwhen smoke-color, 
and passing, by mixture with other silicions minerals 
into jasper, hornstone, chert, flint, chalcedony, agate, 
and numerous others. Q. crystallizes in hexagonal 
prisms with pyramidal summits, 

Quartz’burg, in (% fornia, a village of Mariposa co,, 
abt. 40 m. S. E. of Sonora, 

Quariziferous, u. (Eng. quar’z, ind Lat. ferre, to 
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bear.] (An.) Quartz-bearing; consisting chiefly of |—m. A shake or rapid vibration of the voice, or a shake of Great Britain. — A female who is chief ot 
quartz, ns certain ores. on a musical instrument. amoug others; as, a queen of May.— The sovereign of 
Quartz'ite, Quartz-rock, n. (Min) An aggre- (Mus.) A character, |, whose measure is equal to a swarm of bees, or the female of the hive; — called also 
ted rock consisting of quartz not absolutely crystal- queen- bee. 
ne. It sometimes appears in strata, and differs from| halfa crotchet, or Lg of u semibreve, (Games.) In chess, one of the pieces ranking next 
sandstone in being more closely compacted, and having Qua‘verer, u. A warbler. after the king in importance.—A card bearing the 
a finer grain. It passes into sandstone on one hand, and | Quay, (4% n. [b. kaai; Fr. quai, from Armor. kaz, a| effigy of a queen; as, the queen of diamonds, 
crystalline quarts on the other. fence; W. cae, from cau, to shut up.) A mole or bank Guem-ooncort, the wife of a reigning king. — Quan- 

Aunrts old, w. (Eng. quartz, and Gr. eidos, form.] formed on the side of a river; an artificial bank or pier] dowager, the widow of a king.—Queen of May. Bee Mat- 
(Crystallog.) A double six-sided pyramid, for the purpose of loading and unloading vessels; a| QUEEN. — Queen of the meadows, ( Bot.) See SPIRÆA. 

Quartz’ose, Quartz’ous, Quartz’y, a. Con-“ wharf; a jetty. Queen-regent, Quern-regnant, n queen reigning iu her 
taining or resembling quartz; partaking of the nature xv. a, To furnish with quays. own right.—Quern's Bench, (Eng.) See Bencu. 
or characteristics of quartz. Quayage, (kj) n. Money paid for the use of a Queen's-mrtal, an alloy iutermediate between Britan- 
mas, n. See Quass. quay; wharfage, nia-tnetal and pewter, used for the manufacture of com- 
unsh, (kwosh,) v.a. [A. G. cwysan; Fr. caser; Lat.|Quay'-berth, n. A berth for loading and unloading] mon spoons, tea-pots, Ac. It consists of nine parts of tín, 
quassa, frequent. of quatio, to shake.) To crush; to bat-| ships in a public dock. ove of lead, ove of antimony, and one of bismuth, 
ter; to break down or in pieces. ‘ Queachy, (kia che) a. Shaking; trembling or yield- Quren's-ware, a fine description of earthenware of a 

—Hence, by implication, tosubdue anddenly orcompletely;| iog under the pressure of the feet; as, queachy sanda. cream color, manufactured iu the Staflurdshire Potteries, 
bah a to suppress; as, to quash a revolt. Quean, (K,) n. [A. S. cwéne, harlot.) A young) England. 

(Law) To abate, annul, overthrow, or make void; as, woman; a girl. . a color formed from the subsulphate 
to quash an indictment. “Oh, the fickle, falthless quean.” — Scott. of mercury. 

—v, n. To be shaken with a noise, —A worthless woman; a strumpet; as, “a scolding} Queen, v.n. To play the queen; to act the part, or 

Quash, n. Same as Squasn, q. v. quean — Sha a assume the character, of queen. 

Quash’ee, n. A cant appellation for a negro. Quea’siness, n. State of being qu ; qualmish-|—v-@. In chess, to make a queen or other piece of, as a 

Quasi, Lat.] As if; in w certain sense or degree; bav-| “hess; nausea; inclination to vomit; 9 of the _ pawn when moved to the * — square, 
ing the appearance or resemblance of something;— stomach. Queen Anne, (ann,) in ryland, an E. co, having 
used as a prefix or first member of a compound; as, a| Queasy, (kwč'zy,) a. A. S. cwysan, to crush, bruise;| Delaware on the E., and Chesapeake Bay on the W.; 
3 or an agreement obliging w pay in| Goth. graise, pain.) Sick at the stomach; affected with| area, abt 400 sq. m. Rivers. Chester, Tuckahoe, and 

vor of another, without any real obligation between] nausea; inclined nuusean;—henee, squeamish; fas| Oboptank rivers. Surfa cpr undulating; soil. 

* 1 eng ha village 

i-historical ingl ly historical C 
quasi-historical, seemingly or apparently his 5 uebee, a prov. of the Domin, of Canada, g. v., formerly |Queen’-apple,n. A particular of apple, so 

Quasimodo, n. (Lat. quan mado.) (BEcolj In the 3 Lower Canada, Prp. 1881) 1.358400. 1 s ucen (Charlotte Islands, a group in the N. 
Roman Catholic Church, first Sunday after Easter; Quebec, (que-bek’,) a city ot N. America, and cap. of| Pacific Ocean, off the W. coast of British Columbia. 
so called because the /ntroit for that day begins with rov. of Quebec, on a promontory of the St. Lawrence, The principal island is about 165 miles long. 
the words Quasi modo geniti infantes. (1 Pet. ii. 1.) formed by that river and the St. Charles, 400 m. from| Queen Charlotte's Islands, a group in the 8. 

Quas'queton, in Mwa, a beautifully situated and] the Gulf of St. Lawrence: Lat. 49° 49 1” N., Lon, 719| Pacific Ocean, between Lat, 9 % and 11° 20’ 8., Lon. 
thriving town of Buchanan co., 10 m. S. KR of Indepen-| 13’ W. The ridge of land on which it stands is from| 168° 30’ and 165° 10 K. It was discovered in 1767 by 
dence, on the E. bank of Wapsipinicon River. one to two miles broad. It has Cape Diamond, a bold} Capt. Carteret. 

Quass, Quas, n. (Pol. kwass.) A thin, sour beer drunk romentory, on the N.; and across it, at the N.E. or Queen Charlotte Sound, an arm of the Pacific 
by the Kussians, made by pouring hot water on rye meal, B end, the town of Quebec is built, The fortifica-| Ocean, forming the N. portion of the sound which sep- 

Quassa'tion, n. | Lat qorni from quassare, to tions, extending across the breadth of the peninsula,| _arates Vanconver's Island from the mainland. 

— Act of shaking; also, state of being shaken. have a cirenit of abt, 2½ m., and are divided into two| Queen Charlotte's Sound, a lay at the N. end 

Quassia, (kwosh'ya,) n. [From Quassi, n slave who first) parts, namely, the Upper and Lower. The upper town| of the S. island of New Zealand, 
used it ns u remedy for malignant fever at Surinam.)| may be asid to stand on Cape Diamond, at least upon] Queen City, in Jowa, a post-village and township of 
(Bot.) A gen.of plants, ord. Simarubaceæ. The wood of | the side of it which slopes towards the St. Charles; Adams co., abt. 26 m. N. of Bedford. 

Q. amara, a native of Surinam, is intensely bitter, and! the lower is situate immediately under Cape Diamond. Queem’-eraft, n. Skill in state-craft on the part of a 
was formerly much used as a febrifuge and tonic. Itis| The peculiar situation of the city occasions great Queen, 

the original quassia of the shops; but it is no longer í iarity and unevenness in the streets, The prin-| Queen’ Id. n. A royal donation formerly acerning 
imported, having been replaced by the wood of Picrasma cipal public buildings are the castle of St. Louis, on] toevery English queen during her marriage to the king. 
excelsa, n native of Jamaica. The two products are the summit of the ruck (Fix. 404), the court-house, the Queen ly. a. Likea queen; becoming a queen; suitable 
sometimes distinguished as Surinam yuassa and Ja-| protestant cathedral, the Catholic cathedral, a lofty,| to a queen; as, queenly dignity. 

muaica quassia. flowers of Q. amara are stomuchic.| spacious, plain, stone edifice; the Ursuline convent, Queen’-mother, n. A queen-dowager who is also 
See PICKRASMA. mother of the reigning sovereign. 

Quat, n. [D. queteen; A. S cwysan, to crush.) A pus- — “ r, — Queen’ «n. (Arch.) A post rising from the tie- 
tule or pimple. = a | beam which passes neross the room of x house, and sup- 

Quaternary, a. [Lat gef gs, from quaterni, r 7 : = ports the ornamental, open timber roof; it is similar to 
by fours.) Consisting of fours; by fours. — l the king-post in form and use, but differs from that in 

(Gol) Previous to the tertiary ; —a term applied to E = never being placed in the centre, or rising to the point 
strata supposed to be mure ancient than the upper k f of the gable, but midway between the centre of the wall 
tertiary. , and the gable. Thus queen-posts are always in couples, 

—n. The number four. ut 4 Bue and at their junction with the sloping roof are braced 

Quater'nate, a. Arranged in sets of four. 4 ; 0 Ak. ) together by a transverse beam, termed a collar, 

(Bot.) Having the verticillate appendages arranged A 7 ° à Queen's, a 8 W. co. of Nova Scotia, bordering on the 
by fours. — Henslow. ; ` te i Atlantic Ocean; area, abt. 1,000 sq. m. River. Mersey. 

Quater'nate-pinnate, a. ( Bot.) Pinnate, with the a , Lake Rossignol is in the central part of theco. Surface, 
pinnæ disposed in fours; ns, a quaternate-pinnate leaf. | - ý finely diversified in the interior, but rugged along the 

Quater'nion, n. | Lat. quaternis.) The number four; s ¿ 2 i coast; sil, very fertile. Cup Liverpool, Php{1881) 11,366. 
—used poetically. ~ Queen's, a S. central co. of New Brunswick; area, abt. 

—A file of four soldiers.— Four things taken collectively ; J A ` = n / š 1,500 sq.m. Hirers. Salmon, St. John, and Washada- 
a set of four parte, objects, or individuals; as, quater- = <3 ; ~ moak rivers. Cup. Gagetown. Le 14.928. 
nims of consonants. (TT Aer A quwdrisyllable. = - Queen's, a central co. of Prince Edward Cup. 

(Math.) The metrographic relation which exista be- r, Charlotte Town. Php. (1881) 37,016. 
tween any two right lines having definite lengths and z > Queen's, in New York, a . R. co., forming the extreme 
directions in space. š , > W. portion of Long Island, and having Long Island 

—v. a. To divide inte files or companies, Fig. 2200, — avense. Sound on the N., aud the Atlantic Ocean on the S. ; ayra, 
aa'teron, n. See QUADROON. 3 , abt. 420 sq. m. Rirers. Hudson and East rivers. The 
uatorze, (ka-tërZ,) n. Fr, fourteen.) (Games.) In| the jail, the barrack, which has an ordnance office,| coasts are indented with numerous bays and inlets, some 
piquet, the four aces, kings, queens, and tens; — 0 armory, storehouses, and workshop; a reading-room,| of them affording harbors. Surface, somewhat nne- 
called because each quatorze counts fourteen pointa. royal institution, French grammar-school, medical| ven; soil, very producing large quantities of frnits 

Quatrain, (kat'run,) n. [Fr., from quatre, from Lat.] school, mechanics’ institute, city library, and several| and Vegetables. Cap. North Hempstead. Pop (188) 90,547. 
quatrion.| (Ihe. A piece consisting of four verses, the) benevolent institutions. There are two market-places,| Queens borough, in & Corolina,a village of Ander- 
rhymes being usually alternate, but sometimes, espe-| a place d'armes, n parade, and an esplanade, nuf.| son district, abt. 110 m. W.N.W. of Columbus. 
cially in French poetry, intermixed, the firstand fourth,| Soap, candles, tobacco; ard there are «listilleries, brew-|Queens’burg, in New York, a post-township of 
second and third, rhyming together. eries, and shipbuilding-yards, Its harbor admits ships| Warren co. 

Quatre Bras, (katr bra’,) a village of Belginm, prov. ofthe line, and it is the great entrepôt for the trade of Queen's County, an inland co. of Ireland, prov. of 
of 8. Brabant, 3 m. 8S.E of Genappe, and 7 m. from Canada with Great Britain, the U. States, Ac. Q. ne Leinster, having N. King’s co, R. Kildare and Carlow, 
Ligny, where four roads meet, a place celebrated in hie-“ founded by the French in 1608. In 1629 it was taken by| S. Kilkenny, and W. Tipperary and ng $s ch.: area, 
tory as the spot where the English and French armies) the English, but afterwards restored. It was again taken] 661 i m. The soil ia fertile. Rivers. The Barrow and 
first met in the campaign of 1815, the day previous in 1759, by the English, under the command of Gen.] Nore. Prod. Wheat, oata, and potatoes. Min. Coal and 
to the battle of Waterloo, and where fell the Duke of | Wolfe, who, together with the French commander, fell| limestone. Manuf, Woollen, linen, and cotton stuffs, 
Brunswick. in tho ent; and by the peace in 1763 it was| Cup. Maryborough. Pop. (1881) 72,598. 

Quatre feuille, een m. (Arch.) Same] ceded, wi o rest of Canada, to Great Britain. Ty. Queens land. See p. 2027. 

“as quarterfoil. See For. (1881) 62,446, Queen'ship, . State, dignity, or condition of a queen. 

Quattrocen’'tismo, n. [It. quattrocento.) (Fine Arts.) Quebrobo, or CanRrono, (Ku- hre.) a village of Brazil,\Queen’s River, in Rhode Island, enters Charles 
A term expressing the peculiar or characteristic taste abt. 275 m. WN. W. of Porto Seguro; pop. 2,000, River from Washington co, 
or so-called puriem in art, ailing in Italy in the Que’chee, Orta Quecusr, or Waren Quecuer, in Ver- Queen's River, in Penna., a vil of Clinton co. 
15th century. Hard and rigid in its manner, positive mont, n small river flowing into the Connecticut from Queens‘town, a town of Ireland. Cove op Cork 
in its coloring, but predominating in sentiment; vet] Windsor. — A post-village of Windsor co., abt, 60 m. S Queenstown, a town of Lincoln co., prov. of Ow 
æsthetically very imperfect, it is the triumph of the| by K of Montpelier. abt. 5 m. N. of Clifton. Here, Oct. 3, 1814, a body o 
Cinque-cento to have supplied the msthetic qualities| Que’dah, or Que'da, n state of the Malay Peninsula,| Americans wero defeated by the English. The town 
wanting in the art of this „ and to have reformed, between Lat. 6° 4% nnd 79 N., Lon. . ' . 40 and 101 E.;| was occupied by an U. S. force, May, 1815, and taken a 
its technical deficiencies, sensuous being made co-| area, 4,500 sq.m, It is densely wooded, well-watered,| second time by the Americans, June, 1514. 
ordinate with the sentimental. See CINQUE-CENTO. and produces tin, gold, tortoise-shells, rice, rattans, da- Queenstown, in Maryland, a post-village of Queen 

Aust uor, n. (Lat. four.) (Aus.) A quartette for in-| mar, and hides. Cap. Quedah, Pop. Estimated at 70,000.) Anne co., abt. 30 m. E. of Annapolis, 
struments. 9 town of Prussian Saxony, on the Queenstown, in Pennsylvania, a village of Armstrong 

Quaver, (kwd'ver,) v. a. (ĝi . quidbro, a quaver; allied] Bode, 30 m. S. W. of Magdeburg. Manuf. Woollen| co., abt. 18 m. NN. W. Kittanning. 
to quiver, waver, and vibra. To tremble; to vibrate;| fabrics. Pop. 14,200. Queens ville. in /ndiana, n post-village of Jennings 
as, a quavering motion, — To cause one’s voice to move Queen, (hein) n. A. 8. ci woman; O, Ger, quena;| “co. abt. 28 m. N.W. of Madison. 
or shake; to «ing with tremulous modulations of voice; Gr. gunë; Celt. cotnore,) The wife or consort of a king. | Queen’-truss, n. (Arch.) A truss framed with queso 
to produce a e on a musical instrument. A female sovereign reigning alone; as, Victoria, Queen| posts. 
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them ; n quasi-government, a government that has some, tidious; “uice, —Causi ; ing discom-| fertile. „ Centreville. 
but not at the peculiar attributes of a government; Farat midi ana queasy question: 9 of Prince George co., abt. 15 m. 
the 
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Queer, (kweer,)a. [A. S. thweor; Ger. zwerch, quer, 
across, athwart.] Odd: singular; crose-grained; per- 
verse; whimsical; as, he is a queer fellow, she gave me 
a queer look, &c. 

Queer’ish, a. Oddish; rather queer; somewhat sin- 
gular or whimsical. 

Queer'ly, adv. In an odd or singular manner. 

Queer’ness, n. State or quality of being queer; 
oddity : singularity ; whimsicaluess; particularity. 

Queima'da, two islands of Brazil, abt. 40 m. S W. of 
Santos: Lat. 24° 28“ S., Lon. 46° 40’ W. 

Quell, v. 4. [A. S. cwellum, to kill, slay ; Ger. quälen.) To 
subdue ; to crush ; to suppress ; as, to quell an insurrec- 
tion. — To calm; to quiet; to allay ; to check; to abate, 
reduce. or bring down; as, to quell pride, to quell sorrow. 

Quell’or, n. One who crushes or subdues. 

Quelpaerts, (qul-parts’,) an islund at the entrance 
of the Yellow Sea, 60 m. S. of the Corea; Lat. 330 9 N., 
Lon. 126° 56’ E. Ext. 45 m. long, and 12 m. broad. 

Quelque-chose, (kélk-chéz,) n. [Fr., something.] A 
trifle: a bagatelle; a kickshaw; a thing of no moment 
or valne. 
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ployed for tanning purposes, and to some extent in 
medicine: that of Q. pedunculata is most esteemed.. The 
outer bark of Q. suber, the Cork-onk (Fig. 686), consti- 
tutes the cork of commerce, an invaluable article, for 
which there is no fitting substitute. The bark obtained 
from the younger branches of the same tree is exported 
from Spain, aud employed iu tanning, under the name of 
European alcornoque bark. The inner bark of older 
stems ix also expurted as cork-tree bark, and employed 
for similar purposes, The acorn®cups of Quercus Ægylops 
are called valonia; the dried, hulf-matured acorns, 
camata ; uud the very young ones, camatina. These 
three articles are very valuable for their tanuing prop- 
erties, and are imported in large quantities from the 
Levant. The bark of Q. tenctoria, the Black-oak, is called 
quercitron bark, und is much used for tanning ; its iuner 
portion is also extensively employed for dyeing yellow. 
Q. coccifera, the Kermes oak, has its young branches 
attacked by a species of coccus, which forms little red- 
dish balls upon their surface. These were formerly 
much used as a crimson dye. Oak-trees are especially 
liable to be attacked by insects, and the excrescences 


Quetuz, a town of Brazil, abt. 20 m. S. S. W. of Ouro 
Preto. 

Quemahon'ing, in Pennsylvania, a creek flowing 
into Stony Creek from Somerset co. — A township of 
Somerset co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Queneh, v.a. [A. S. cncan. acwencan,} To put out; 
to extinguish; as, to quench fire, — To allay or extin- 
gnish; to destroy; to repress; to check; to stifle; as, to 
quench thirst. 

—v.n. To cool; to become extinguished. (n.) 

Quench’‘able, a. That may be quenched, allayed, or 
extinguished. 

Quench’er, n. One who, or that which quenches; an 
extinguisher. 

Quench’'less, a. That cannot be quenched or re- 
pressed; inextinguishuble. 

“He flls a burning throne of quenchless fire.” — Crashaw. 


which are produced are commonly called galls. The 
more important galls are the nut-galls of commerce, and 
the large Mecca or Bussora galls, called also Dead-Sea 
apples, Mad apples, and apples of Sodom. The latter 
are produced by the Cynips insana on the Q. infectoria. 
The former are also produced on the branches of the 
same tree by the Cynips valle tinctoriz, or gall-insect. 
They are extensively employed in tanning, for making 
ink, and for other purposes in the arts. Two kinds are 
specially distinguished — the blue and the white. The 
dark-colored imperforate galls are the most valuable. 
The acorns of some species of Quercus, as Q. ballota, escu- 
lenta, and Hindsii, are edible. 

Quereta’ro, an E. central state of Mexico; arra, abt. 
2,444 sq. m. River. Tula River. Surfuce, elevated 
tuble-land, in some places 8,000 ft. above sea-level; soù, 
fertile, producing corn, cotton, with most European 

Quench 'lessly, adv. In a quenchless or irrepressible e Min. Silver, copper, lead, and iron. 
manner. 188.68. 

n ess. tate o ing | QUERETARO, cap. of the above state, abt. 110 m. N.W. of 
pyre tata * PRE oe NONE of bes Mexico; Lat. 20° 36’ 39” N., Lon. 100° 10 15” W. Itis 
Quenouille-training, (ke-ndd'y-.) n. (Arboricul- 185 well-built, and contains some elegant edifices. 

ture.) A method of training trees in a distaff-like shape, In 1848 the peace between the U. States and Mexico was 
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which is to be solved by answer; an Interr.gatory; an 
inquiry; a query. 
“ Ask me no questions, and I'll tell you no fibs.” — Goldsmith. 
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—Subject of discussion; dispute or theme of investiga- 


tion or inquiry. 
To be, or not to be, that is the question.” — Shaks. 


Judicial trial or inquiry; formal or official investigation 


with reference to x decisive result: as, to be in question. 
—Disquisition; discussion; debate; — hence, verbal 
dispute or controversy; as, his integrity was called io 
question, — Exumination by torture. See TORTURE. 

In question, in the course of argument, debate, discus- 
sion, or examination; as, the matter in question, — 
Leading questi, a question suggestive to the person 
asked of the answer he should make. — Out of the ques- 
tion, inadmissible; quite impossible; not to be noticed 
or entertained ; as, affinity between us is out of the ques- 
tion. — Fust question, unquestionably; certainly; be- 
yond doubt or question. — Previous question, ( Pol.) 
The question put to a legislative assembly before the 
putting of the principal question. Moving the previous 
11 stops further debate till, and unless it be, neg- 
atived. 


—v.n. To ask a question; to make á query; to inquire 


by interrogatory or proposition to be answered. 
“ He that questioneth much shall learn much. — Bacon. 


—To debate by interrogatories. 
pray you think you question with a Jew.” — Snake. 


. a. Toinquire of by asking questions; to interrogate; 
to examine for eliciting answers; as, to questi a wit- 
ness. — To doubt; to be uncertain of; to query. — To 
have no confidence in; to treat as doubtful, or unworthy 
of implicit confidence: to call in question: as, his verac- 
ity is questioned.— To fence a question, to evade giving a 
prompt or direct answer. 

Questionable, (kwést'yun-a-bl,) a. That may be 
questioned; admitting or inviting inquiry. (R.)— Liable 
to be doubted or disputed; open to suspicion; contro- 
vertible ; uncertain; apt to be called in question; as, it 
is questionable whether it be a fact or not. 

Ques’tionableness, n. The quality or state of 
being questionable, doubtful, or suspicious. 

Ques’tionably, adv. Doubtfully; in a questionable 
manner. 


with the bonghs bent downward. 

Quentin, (St..) a town of France, dept. of Aisne, on 
the Somme, 80 m. N. E of Paris. Manuf. Thread, linen, 
and cotton fabrics, lace, leather, soap, and sulphuric 
acid. Pop. 32,60. 

Quenn, ‘ka-noo’,) an island of Chili, N.E. of Chiloe; 
Lat. 410 46’ S., Lon. 73° 10’ W. 

Que’qua,a river of Uruguay, flowing into the Uruguay 
River. abt. 26 m. N. of Concepcion de la China; length, 
abt. 100 m. 

Quer’cetine, n. (Chem.) A yellow crystalline body 
obtained when itrine is decomposed by boiling with 
acida. Form. Cay HgOyo. 

Quer‘citrine, n. m.) The yellow coloring mat- 
ter extracted by alcohol from the bark of the quercitron. 
Form. Ca H3802. 

Quer'citron, n. [From Lat. quercus, and citrus, citron.) 


here ratified by the Mexican Congress. In 1867, the Em- 
peror Maximilian was shot at this place. Pop. 32,000. 

Querim’ba, a group of islands extending along the E. 
coast of Africa, 8. of Delgado, and comprised in the Por- 
tuguese territory of Mozambique. The principal island, 
in Lat. 12° 20’ 8S., Lon. 40° 5% E., is abt. 5 m. long. 

Querimo’nious, a. [From Lat. querimonia, from 
queror, to complain.) Apt to grumble; complaining ;|- 
querulous., 

Querimo’niously, adv. In a querimonious manner; 
querulousiy; with complaining or grumbling. 

Querimo’niousness, n. Inclination to grumble; 
querulousness. 

Quer'ist, n. (Lat. quero, to search for.) One who in- 
quires or asks questions; an interrogator. 

Querk,n. See Quirk. 

Querk’en, v. a. [Icel. qverk.] To choke ;— used as 
provincial English. 


Ques'tionary, a. Inquiring; putting questions; as, 
a questimary let ter. 

—n. A relic-hunter, who collects and sells curiosities. 

Ques’tioner, n. One who asks questions; an inquirer; 
an interrogator. 

Ques’tionist, n. A term given in the English uni- 

versities, to a student who is iu the lust term of his 

college course, and is shortly to be examined for honors 

or degrees, 

Ques’tionless, a. 
tion ; certainly (x.) 

Quest man. Quest’monger, (-miing-,) n. One 
who makes it his business to lay informations, and sg 
encourage petty law-suits. 

Ques'tor, n. See Quastor. 

Ques’tuary, a. Studious of profit. (x.) 

—n. A persou employed to collect profits, 


Not admitting of doubt or ques- 


See Quercus. 
Quercus, (kwer’kus,) n. [Lat., the ont (Bot.) A 
genus of trees, order Corylacea, having male flowers in 


Querl, v.a. [N. H. Ger. querlen, to twirl.] To coil, 
twirl, or wind around; as, to querl a rope. (Used as a local 
Americanism.) 

Quern,n. [A.8.cweorn; D. kweern; Dan. qrern; Sans. 
cwrm, to grind.) A hand-mill (Fig. 1790) for grinding 
grain; a mill, the stone of which was turned by hand, 
used before the invention of wind-mills and water-mills. 

Quer’nales, x. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, sub- 
class Declinous exogens. Diae. Amentaceous monochla- 
mydeous flowers, an inferior fruit, and an amygdaloid 
embryo without albumen. The alliance is divided into 
2 orders, — CoRYLACEE, and JUGLANDACEX, q. v. 

Quer’quedule, n. (Lat. querquedula, from Gr. kerko- 
ulous, a boat.) (Zoöl.) The Teal, a species of duck, 
Anas crecca. 

Querulous, a. [Lat. querulus.] Disposed to mur- 
mur or grumble; much given to uttering complaint; 
as, a querulous person. — Grumbling: murmuring ; ex- 
pressing complaint; as, a querulous utterance. 

Querulously, adv. Ín a complaining manner; 
grumblingly. 

Quer'ulousness, n. State or quality of being quer- 
ulous; disposition to complain, or the habit or practice 
of murmuring or grumbling. 

Query, (er.) n. [Lat. quere, imper. of quero, to 
search for.] A question; an interrogatory; an inquiry 
to be answered or resolved. 

v. n. To interrogate; to ask a question or questions. 

“ Each prompt to query, answer, and debate.” — Pope. 

r. a. To inquire; to examine by questions; as, to query 

Fig. 2201.— BRANCHLET AND ACORN OF THE QUERCITRON, | a person's 2 — To doubt of; — abbreviated bs or 

(Quercus tinctoria.) qy. — To elicit by questioning. 

anth 5-7-cleft; female flowers solitary, with a cup-| Quesada, (kai-sa’da,) a town of Spain, prov. of Jaen, 

shaped scaly involucre, 3 stigmas, and a 3-celled ovary.| 40 m. N E. of Jaen; pop. 4,500, 

Nut I-celled. l-seeded, surrounded at the base by the en- Quesaltepeque, (ka-sal-ta-pa’ka,) a town of Guate- 

larged cup-shaped involucre. The timber of Q. alba, the mala, abt. 83 m E. N. E. of the city of Guatemala; pop. 

White-oak, found in woods thronghout the U. S., is ex- 5.000. 

tensively employed for ship-building and for other im- Quest, (kwèst,) n. [Fr. spe for queste; Lat. quæstus, 

portant purposes. Besides the White-oak, there are the from quero.) Act of seeking; search; pursuit. 

important timber-yielding trees Q. cerris, the Turkey| <“ We see them active and vigilant in quest of delight.”— Spectator. 

or Adriatic oak: Q. robur, the European oak; Q. ilz, q ieee 1 

the holm; Q. virens, the Live-onk. common in the South. Request; desire; solicitation, 

ern States; Q. rubra, the Red-oak, the most common “ Gad not abroad at every quest and call." — Herbert. 

species in the Northern States; Q. tinctoria, the Black Question, (kwest'yun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. quæstin, from 

oak, or Yellow-bark oak (Fig. 2201), one of the loftiest| quero, m Hu. to seek.) Act of asking; inquiry; ex- 
amination ; interrogation; as, the matter was put to 


trees of our forests; and Q. virens, the Live-oak. The 
bark of several species is astringent and largely em- question. —'Phat which is asked; something proposed 


Queue, (kü,) n. (Fr.] The tail or twisted pendant of 
wi 


a wig. 
Quevedo Y Villegas, Francisco GOMEZ DE, (ka-vd’- 
do e vil. (d gus,) un eminent Spanish author, B. at Madrid, 


1570 He cultivated both poetry and prose, and his 
works were much esteemed; but some of them gave such 
offence, that the author was thrown into prison, where 
he remained. His works were published at Madrid in 
1772, under the title of Purnasso Expignoln. His Visions 
of Hell have been translated into English. D. 1647. 

Quey, (kwåã,) n. In Scotland, a young heifer. 

Quezaltenan’go, a city of Guatemala, abt. 115 m. 
W. N. W. of the city of Guatemala; pop. 1,600, 

Quib, n. A quip; a give; a bitter sarcasm. 

Quibble, (ti,) n. [Probably from Lat. quilibet, 
quodlibet, a subtlety, a nicety, used in scholastic phil- 
osophy.] A slight or contemptible cavil; an unworthy 
evasion ; a pretence; a quirk; a start or turn from the 
point in question, or from plain truth. — A pun; alow 
conceit. 

r. n. To evade the point in question, or plain truth, by 
artifice, play upon words, cavilling, or any conceit; to 
trifle in argument or conversation. — To pun; to play 
upon words, 

Quib’bler, n. One who quibbles; one who evades 
plain truth, or the point in question, by trifling artifices, 
play upon words, or cavils. — A punster. 

Quib’blingly, adv. In a quibbling manner; eva- 
sively: triflingly. 

Quiberon, (ke/be-rawng,) a town of France, dept. of 
Morbihan, on a long and narrow peninsala of the same 
name, which, with some islands, forme one of the larg- 
est bays in Europe, 24 miles from L'Orient. In 1795 a 
body of French emigrants landed here, and were over- 
powered by the republican troops, and dispersed. Those 
who were taken were shot. p. 4,000. 

Quibo, (Fehn. ) sometimes written Qurgen, an island of 
the U.S. of Colombia at the entrance of Montijo Bay; 
Lat. 70 25’ N., Lon. 819 54’ w. 

Quicamn ‘6, a town of Brazil, abt.21 m. S. of Campos; 

2.800. 

qui cara, or Hrcara, (ke-ka’ra,) a gronp of islands of 
the U. S. of Colombia, in the Pacific Ocean, S. of Quibo; 
Tat. 70 10’ 50” N., Lon. 819 46’ 18” W. 

Quicat/lan, a town of Mexico, abt. 45 m. N. of Onjaca. 


Quiche, (k¿'che,) è town of Guatemala, abt. 25 m. N. W. 


of the city of Guagemala ; pop. 3,000. 


Quick, (kwik,) a. [A. S. cwic; D. kwik; Ger. queck.J 
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2 animate; having life and motion; — opposed to 

ad. 

Glory and pow'r to judge both guick and dead. — Mitton. 

—Characterized by activity, promptitnde, intelligence, or 
readiness; nimble; sprightly ; agile; brisk ; as, a quick 
scholar, a quick sense of humor. — Moving with rapid- 
ity or celerity ; expeditious ; — opposed to slow; as, a 
quick runner, a quick writer. — Hasty ; sharp; without 
suftness or ceremony; as, he acted quick by me. 

Quick with child, with a living child in the womb, 
adr. Ina quick manner; nimbly ; with celerity or dis- 
patch; with haste or expedition; speedily; without de- 
lay; as, be quick, go quick. — Soon; in a short space of 
time; promptly ; as, come home quick. 

—n. The living flesh, the sensible part or point of any- 
thing; as, his answer cut me to the quick. — The haw- 
thorn; as, a hedge planted with quicks. 

Quick’-beam, n. (Bot.) Same as QuICKEN-TREE. 

Quicken, (kwik’n,) v.a. [A. S. cwiccan.] Primarily; 
to make alive; to vivify; to revive or resuscitate, as 
from death or a state of inanimation; to reinvigorate. 
— To accelerate ; to increase the speed or velocity of; 
to husten; to give rapidity to; as, the engine quickened 
its speed. — To sharpen; to give keener perception or 
appreciation to; to stimulate; to incite; to refresh; to 
impart increased activity, energy, or vivacity to; to 
cheer ; as, to quicken the appetite, he quickened his wit 
with wine. 

—v.n. To become quick, alive, or reinvigorated; as, a 
woman quickens with child. — To move with celerity, 
rapidity, or activity; as, to quicken one's pace. 

Quicken’er, n. One who vivifies, revives, and com- 
municates life; that which reinvigorates; that which 
accelerates motion or increases activity. 

Quick’ening, n. Act or process of making or be- 
coming quick. y 

( Physiol.) The first motion of the foetus in the womb 
felt by the mother. 

Quick’ens, n. (Bot.) The dog's cough-grass. See 
TRITICUM. 

Quick'lime, n. (Chem.) Lime unslaked; any car- 
bonate of lime deprived of its carbonic acid. 

Quick ly. adv. Speedily ; soon; with baste or celerity; 
without delay. 

Quick’-mateh, n. (Gun.) See Maron. 

Quick’ness, n. Quality of being quick; speed, or the 
state of being rapid; celerity; velocity; swiftness ; 
briskness ; as, quickness of motion. — Activity or readi- 
ness of intellect; activity of mind; promptness; as, 
quickness of wit, or of the imagination, — Acuteness of 
perception; keen sensibility ; penetration; shrewdness ; 
as, quickness of fevliug or sensation. — Pungency of 
taste ; sharpness. 

ny gen rous fruits still shewed a quickness.”— Dryden. 


Quick sand, n. Sand easily moved or readily yield- 
ing to pressure; loose saud abounding with water ; un- 
solid ground, 

Quick’set, n. A living plant set to grow, particularly 
for w hedge; — a term applied particularly to the haw- 
thorn. 

—a. Composed of living or young plants; as, a quickset 
hedge. 

—r. 4. To plant with living shrubs or trees for a hedge or 
fence. 

Quick’-sighted, a. Having quick sight or acute dis- 
cernment; penetrating ; shrewd; keen to observe. 

Quick'-sightedness, n. Quality of being quick- 
sighted; readiness to discern. 

Quick’'silver, n. (Min,) See MERCURY, 

Quick’silvered, (-rerd,) a. Overlaid with an amal- 
gam of quicksilver and tin-foil. 

Quick’ silvering, n. The mercury and foil covering 
the back of a mirror or looking-glass. 

Quick’step, n. (Mus.) A quick, spirited march, gen- 
erally played by military bands, 

Quick’-witted, a. Having a lively and ready wit. 

Quick’-wittedness, n. Liveliness and promptitude 
of wit. 


Quid, (kwid.) n. A cud; a morsel for chewing; as, a 


quid of tobacco. 

—v. a, ( Man.) To allow to drop from the mouth, as hay 
when partially masticated ; — said of horses. 

Qui'da [atl Somebody. 

Quid dany, n. [Lat. cudoneum, the juice of a quince.) 
A syrupy confection oe ae 

Quid ‘dative, Quid 
essence of a thing. 

Quid dit, n. 85 quiddité, from Lat. quid, what.) A 
term used in sc 
ture or essence ascribed to anything when the question 


ita’tive, a. Constituting the 


holastic philosophy for essence; the na- 
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cent object. — Not ruffled with passion or emotion; un- 
agitated; quiet; dormant; us, quiescent patriotism, 

(Gram.) Mute; not sounded; baving no sound; as, 
p is quiescent in psalm, 

—n. (Gram.) A mute letter. 

Quies‘cently, adv. In a calm or quiescent manner, 
silently. 

Quiet, (kit,) a. [Fr.; Lat. quietus, from quiesco— 

uies, quietis, rest.] At rest; quiescent; calm; still; 

ing in a state of rest; not moving; without stir, 
motion, or agitation ; as, quiet as the dead of night. — 
Tranquil; free from alarm or disturbance; unruffled ; 
unmolested; as, a quiet lile. — Placid; mild; meck; 
n not exciting controversy, disorder, or truu- 

le; not turbulent or offensive; as, u quiet spirit, his 
wife's tongue is quiet for once. — Not agitated by wind; 
characterized by smoothness ; as, a quiet sea. 

—n. State of being quiet; rest; repose ; stillness ; calm ; 
absence of motion or agitation.—Tranquillity ; freedom 
from disorder or alarm ; civil or political repose; peace ; 
security. 

“ Quiet to quick bosoms is a hell." — Byron. 

At quiet, Still; peaceful; In repose. 

In quiet. Quivtly; peaceably; as, rest in quiet. 

—v.a, (From the noun.) To still; to stop the motion 
of; to bring or reduce to a state of rest; as, “ quieting 
corporeal motion.” — Locke, 

—To calm; to lull; to pacify; to appease; to tranquillize ; 
to allay; to suppress; as, to quiet the public; to guet 
grief; to quiet the mind. 

Quieter, n. The person who, or thing which, quiets, 

Quiet‘ism, n. [Fr. quictisme.] Peace or tranquillity 
of mind; apathy; inaction; freedom from agitation or 
disturbance. 

(Ecel. Hist.) A term applied to certain religious sects, 
who held the doctrine that the essence of religion con- 
sisted in the devout contemplation of the being and at- 
tributes of God, so as to absorb all human passions and 
sentiments. A sect of this class existed under the name 
ef Hesychasts, among the religions of Mount Athos, in 
the l4th century; but the term is more generally ap- 
plied to the doctrines advocated by the Spanish priest, 
M. Molinos, 1675, in his work entitled The Spiritual 
Guide. See MoLINISM. 

Qulet'ist, n. Fr. quiétiste.] (Eccl. Hist.) One of a sect 
of mystics who indoctrinated the principles of Quietism. 

Quiet istic, a. Pertaining to Quietisin; having refer- 
ence to Quietists. 


Quietly, adv. Ina quiet state or manner; in a state |. 


of rest or repose; without motion; as, to sit quietly. — 
Without tumult, disorder, alarm, dispute, disquiet, or 
disturbance; tranquilly; peaceably; as, to live quietly. 
—Calmly; patiently; placable; without agitation or 
violent emotion; as, to speak quirtly. e 
silently; without violent speech or movement; as, he 
went quietly about his business. 

Quietness, n. State or quality of being quiet; state 
of rest or repose; stillness; calm; tranquillity; free- 
dom from agitation or emotion; absence of disturb- 
ance, disorder, or commotion; peace. 

“I would have peace and quietness.” — Milton. 

Quie’tude, n. [Fr., from L. Lat. qu asdo from Lat. 
quies.) Rest; repose; quiet; tranquillity. 

Quie'’tus, n. [Lat.] Rost; repose; — hence, death; that 
which acts as a final discharge of all claims. 

He might bis quietus make with a bare bodkin.” — Sab. 

Quilimane, (ke-le-ma‘nai,) a seaport-town of Mozam- 
bique, in E. Africa, at the mouth of the river Quili- 
mane; Lat. 17° 5178“ N., Lon. 370 51’ E. It hasa trade 
in gold and ivory. Pop. Estimated at 15,000. 

Quill, (Kit.) n. (Ger. kiel; Dan. kinl; Lat. culmus ; 
Gr. kalamos, a reed.] The large, strong feather of a 
goose, or other large bird; — used for writing-pens, &c. 
Hence, the instrument of writing; x pen. — The spine 
or prickle of a porcupine.— A picce of small reed or 
other hollow plant, on which weavers wind the thread 
which forms the woof of cloth. 

(Mus.) The implement with which musicians strike 
the strings of certain instruments. 
“ His flying fingers and harmonious gutt.“ — Dryden. 
—Something formed like a quill, as the plait of a ruffle. 
To carry a good quill, to write well. 

r. a. To plait, or to form with small ridges; aa, to quill 
a ruff. — To wind on a quill, as yarn. 

Quillaia, (kwil-lui-yd,) a genus of plants, order Rosa- 
cee. The bark of Q. saponaria and other species con- 
tains a large proportion of Saponine, and is sometimes 
employed as a substitute for soap. It has lately been 
used as a detergent in cases of scurfiness and baldness 
of the head. 


is prt, What is it?“ (quid est?) — A trifling nicety; a Qaill’-bit, n. (Carp.) Same as GOUGE-BIT, q. v. 


cavil; a captions question. 


Quid’dle, v. n. [From Lat. quid, what.] To dawdle; to 


waste time anprofitably. 
Quid dle, Quid’‘dler, n. A dawdler. 
Quid'nune, n. 


passer ; one who knows, or pretends to know, all things. 
Quid pro que. See p. 2027. $ 


Quieppe, (v.) a fortified island of Brazil, at the 
entrance of the Bay of Camamu, abt. 70 m. S.S.W. of 


Bahia. 
Quiesce, (e.) v. n. To have no sound, asa letter. 


Quiescence, Quiescency, (essens) n. [Lat. qui- 
escentia, from qutesco, to rest.) State of being quiescent ; 


{Lat., what now?) A sarcastic term Quil let, n. [ Lat. quodlibet, what you please. 
applied to one who is curious to know everything that 


Quill’-driver,n. A cant term for one who habitu- 
ally uses a pen, particularly a clerk. 

N (kwild,) a. Having quills; — used in compo- 
sition. 

A quib- 

ble; a subtle distinction; as, “nice, sharp qui of the 
law.” — Shaks. 

Quill’ing, n. A narrow border of lace or edging, 
plaited in a manner to resemble a row of quills ; as, the 
quilling of a woman's cap. 

Quill’-wort, (-wurt,)n. (Bot.) See Isorres. 

Qui’loa, a seaport of E. Africa, formerly cap. of the 
Portuguese settlements in that country; Lat. 8° 41’ 8., 
Lon. 39° 47’ E. 


rest; repose; state of a thing without motion.— A state Quilon, (ke-lon’,) a seaport-town of S. India, on the 
of the mind free from agitation or emotion. Malabar coast, 37 m. N.W. of Tivandrum. It bas an 
(Gram.) Absence of sound, as of a letter. active trade in cotton and pepper. Pop. 20,000. 
Quies’cent, a. [Fr.] Resting; being in a state orcon-| Quilt, Kilt.) n. [It. coltre; Lat. culcita, from calco, 
dition of rest or repose; still; not moving; as, a quics-| to press close together.] A bed-cover made by stitch- | 
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ing one cloth over another with some soft substance be. 
tween them; u counterpane; a cover made by putting 
wool, cotton, or other substance, between two ciotha, 
and sowing them together. 

—v. a. To form into u quilt; to stitch together two pieces 
of cloth, with some soft aud warm substance between 
them; as, a quilted coat. — To sew in the manner of a 
quilt. — Quilted doublet. See VouRPoint. 

Quilter, n. One who quilts. 

Quilting, n. The act of forming a quilt. — In the U. 
States, the act or operation of making a quilt or quilts 
by a party of ladies, especially for some charitable pur- 
pose. ( Webster.) — The material used in making quilts; 
a figured stuff used for bed-covers, and the like. 

Quemper, (an-per’,) a town of France, cap. of the 
dept. of Finistére, on the Odet, 35 m. 8.E. of Brest. 
Manuf. Porcelain, linen, hemp, and hats. Jop. 11,000. 

Quimperlé, (Kan- perl.) a town of France, dept. of 
Finistére, 27 m. S. E. of Quimper. Manuf. Paper. Pop. 


6,500. 

Quinn. Qui'nia,n. See QUININE. 

Qui’nary, a. (Lat. quinarius, from quinque, five.) 
Consisting of fives; arranged by fives; as, a quinary 
number. 

Qui’nate, a. [Fr. quiné, from Lat. quinque.) (Bot. 
With five Un. on The petiole. $ ) 

Quince, Quinee-tree, (kwins,) n. 
(Bot.) Ree OYDONIA, 

Quincaneial, (-kun'shal,) a. [Lat. quincuncialis, 
from quincunz.| Possessing the form of a quincunx. 

( Bot.) Arranged in a quiucunx, as the parte of a 
flower. 

Quincun’cially, adv. In the manner or order of a 
quincunx. 

Quincunx, (kwin'kunks,) n. 15 from quingue, 
five, and uncia, an ounce.) The Latin term properly 

for that disposition of five objecta in which they are 

made to occupy the four corners and point of intersec- 
tion of the diagonals of a square; but the word is ex- 
tended to any number of things so arranged in lines 
that the members of each succeeding line stand behind 
the spaces between those of the preceding one. Troops 
were frequently drawn up in this order, which was also 

a favorite arrangement for plantations of vines, 

(Bot.) A term applied to parts of the flower in msti- 
vation, or of the foliage in vernation when the pieces 
are five in number, of which two are exterior, two in- 
terior, and the fifth covers the interior with one margin 
and has its other margin covered by the exterior, as in 
the genus Rosa: — Lindley. 


(Fr. coing.] 


Quin’cy, Josian, an American author and orator, B. at 


Boston, 1772, was a son of Josiah Quincy, himself a lis- 
tinguished orator and political writer of the period just 
receding the Revolution. He graduated at Harvard 
Sollege, 1790, studied the profession of law, and entered 
Congress in 1805, where he distinguished bimself as a fa~ 
vorite orator in opposition to the policy of Jefferson and 
Madison, and was one of the earliest to denounce slav- 
ery, declaring that the purchase of Louisiana was a snf- 
ficient cause for the dissolution of the Union. In 1813 
he declined a reélection, and devoted his attention to 
scientific agriculture. He became. however, a member 
of the senate of Massachusetts, and in 1822, judge of the 
Municipal Conrt of Boston. In 1823, he was elected 
Mayor of Boston ; and in 1829 accepted the post of Pres- 
ident of Harvard College, which he held until 1545. 
Among his published works are a Memoir nf his Father, 
1825; History of Harvard University, 1840 ; History of 
the Bostm Athenwum, 1851; The Municipal History of 
the Town and City of Boston, 1852; Life of John Quincy 
1861 1858; Essays on the Saling of Cattle, 1859. D. 


1864. 
Quin’ey, in California, a village, cap. of Plumas co., 
abt. 250 m. N. N. E. of San Francisco; pop. abt, 300. 
Quincey, in Florida, a post-village, cap. of Gadsden co., 
abt. 22 m. N. N. W. of Tallahassee; pop. abt. 1,100. 
Quincey, in Illinois, a city, cap. of Adams co., on the 
Mississippi River, abt. 109 m. W. of Springfield, 269 m. 


S. W. of Chicago, and 160 m. N. of St. Louis. It is situ- 
ated on a beautiful elevation, abt. 125 feet above the 


Fig. 2202. — QUINCY. 
river, and commands a fine view for many miles in 
each direction. The streets cross at right angles, and 
the city, which is well lighted with gas, and has n line 
of street-cars, contains many costly and handsome edi- 
fices, and a large public square. Quincy has several 
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banks, numerous extensive flouring and other mills, Qul'ninism. n. (Med.) The aggregate of encephalic)Quin’tain, n. Pr. 


mannfactories of various kinds, and iron - foundries. 
Flour ie exported to a large extent, and great quantities 
of provisions are packed. The bluffs in front of the city 
are one vast limestone quarry. Here is the termini of 
the Chicago and Burlington, and Quincy; the Toledo, 
Wabash, and Western; the Hannibal and St. Joseph; 
the La Fuyette, Bloomington, and Mississippi; the Car- 
thage. Warsaw, and Quincy; the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Air Line; and the Quincy, Missouri, and Pacific 
Railroads.—The river at this point is spanned by a mag- 
nificent railroad bridge, over one mile long. Quiucy 
was laid out in 1525 by John Wood, and named in honor 
of John Quincy Adams. Pop. (1880) 27.275. 

Quin’cy, in mdiana, a post-village of Owen's co., abt. 
25 m. N N.W. of Bloomington. 

Quincy, iv Jowa, a post-village.and township, cap. of 
Adams co., abt. 90 m. S.W. of Des Moines. 

Quiney, in Kentucky, a post-village of Lewis co., abt. 
10 m. W. of Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Quincy, in Massachusetts, u post-village and township 
of N Ik co. abt. 8 m. S. by E. of Boston. In this 
vicinity are the celebrated Quincy granite quarries. 
The first railroad in the U. States was here constructed. 
This township is also celebrated as being the birthplace 
of John Hancock, JosiahQuincy, jr., tho twoAdamses,and 
manyothereminent American statesmen, 

Quincy, in Michiyan, a post-township of Branch co.; 
pop. abt. 1,900 

Quincey, in Minnesota, a post-village and township of 
Olmstead co., abt. 20 m. E. of Rochester; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 1,100. 

Quincy, in Mississippi, a village of Monroe co., abt. 12 
m N. E. of Aberdeen, 

Quincey, iv Missouri, a post-village of Hickory co., abt. 
20 m. S.W. of Warsaw. 

Quincey, in Ohio, a post- village of Logan co., abt. 68 m. 
W. N. W. of Columbus. 

Quincy, in Pennsylvania, a post -village and township 
of Franklin co., abt. 12 m. S.E. of Chambersburg; pop. 
abt. 3,500. 

Quincy, in Tennessee, a post-village of Gibson co., abt. 
144 m. W. S. W. of Nashville. 

Quincey, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Adams co., abt. 
70 m. N. NW. of Madison. 

Quincy Point, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Norfolk cos abt. 2 m. E. of Quincy. 

Quin daro. iv Kansas, a post-village and township of 
Wyandot co. abt. 6m, N. W. of Kansas City; pop. abt. 500. 

Quindee’agon, n. [Lat. quinque, five; Gr. deka, ten. 
and gona, au angle | 
by fitteen sides.—The regular qu 
in a circle by elementary geometry. 

Quindecem'vir, n.; pl. Quinpecemvirt. [Lat. 
quinque, decem, and vir, a mau.) (Jem. Hist.) One 
of a body of Roman magistrates, whose duty it was to 


ecagon is inscribable 


(Geom.) A plane figure bounded | 
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or neuropathic phenomena induced by over-doses of 

| quinine. — Dunglison. 

,Qui’noa, n. See CHENOPODIUM. 

Quingquagesima, (-jes’-,) a. 
ginta, fitty.| Fiftieth. 

Quinguayesima-Sunday. Shrove-Sunday; the Sun- 
day which is about the filtieth day before Easter. 

Quinquangular, (kwin-kwang'gular,) a. [Lat. 

| quinque, five, aud angulus, an anglu.) With five angles 

vr corners. 

Quinquean’'gled, a. Quinquangular. 

Euindueden'tate, Quinqueden’‘tated, a. 

Lat. quinque, five, and dens, dentis, tooth.) (Hot.) 
ive-toothed. 

QAuinqueſn'rious. a. [From Lat. quingue.] (Bot.) 
Opening into five parts. 

Quin’quelfid, a. (Lat. quingue. and nde re, fidi, to 
cleave.] (#ol.)  Five-cleft, as a leaf. 

Quinquefo liate, Quinquefo'liated, a. [Lat. 
quingue, und folium, leat.) (Bot.) Bearing five leaves, 
or leaflets. 

Quinquelit’eral, a. [Lat. quinque, and Litera, let- 
ter.] Consisting of five letters. 

Quinquelo’bate, Quin’quelobed, a. [Lat. 
quinque, and Gr. lobos, lobe.| (Bot.)  Five-lobed. 

Quinqueloe’ular, a. [Lat. quinque, five, and locu- 
lus, cell.) (Bot.)  Five-celled, as a pericarp. 

Quinquenerved, (-nervrd,) a. (Lat. quinque, and 
nervus, nerve.) (Bot.) Having five nerves; — said of 
certain leaves, 

Quinquen'nial, a. [Lat. quinquennalis — quinque, 
five, and annus, year.) Occurring once in five years; 
continuing for five years, 

Quinquen’nium, n. [Lat.] A period of five years. 

Quinque’ partite, a. [Lat. quinque, and partilis, 
from pars, partis, part.] Consisting of tive parts. 

( Bot.) Separated iuto five parts almost to the base. 

Quin’quereme, n. [Lat. quinque, and remus, oar.) 
Among the aucients, a galley with five sets of ours. 

Quin’quesy Mable, n. [Lat. quinque, aud Gr. syl- 
labé.| A word of tive syllables. 

Quin’quevalve, Quinqueval'vular,a. [Lat. 
quinque, aud valva, valve.) (Bot.) Five-valved, as a 
pericarp, 

Quin’'quevir, n. ; pl. QUINQUEVIRI. [Lat., from quin- 
que, and vir, man.) Among the ancient Romans, one 
of five commissioners frequently appointed under the 
republic as extraordinary magistrates to carry apy meua- 
sure into effect. —W. N,. 

Quingui’na, n. See CINCHONA. 

Quinsy, Quinsey, (kwin’zý,) n. [Fr. esquinan 
Lat. cynanche ; Gr. kynangche—kyon, a dog, angché, f 
angchd, to throttle.) (ed.) An inflammation of the 
throat. Medical men distinguish it into different kinds, 
according to the nature of the inflammation, or the purt 


[Lat., from quinqua- 


take care of and to consult the Sibylline books. 

Quindecem’virate, n. The body or office of the 
quindecemviri. 

Quinebaug’. Connecticut, a village of Windham 
co., abt. 45 m. N.E. by E. of Hartford. 

Quinebaug River, rises in Tolland co., Connecticut, 
aud flowing N into Massachusetts, returus aguin into 
Connecticut, and joins the Shetucket River in New 
London co., to form the Thames River. 

Quinepiack’, in Connecticut, a river which rises in 
Hartford co., and flows 8. into Long Island Sound from 
New Haven co. 

Qui'nic Acid, n. (Gem.) See Kintc Acid. 

Quinidine, Quinoid'ine, n (Chem.) One of 


chiefly affected, as croup, diphtheria, pharyngitis, tm- 
sits, &c. The two former are noticed under their 
proper heads, the latter are those that commonly come 
under the head of quinsy. They do not differ materially 
from each other in character, or in the mode of treat- 
ment, but in the one case the pharynz is the principal 
or sole seat of the disease, in the other, the (msils. The 
intlammation is brought on by cold, and it usually com- 
mences with cold chills and other febrile symptoms, 
There is fulness, heat, and dryness of the throat, with a 
hoarse voice, difficulty of swallowing, and shooting 
pains towards the ear. The inflammation may be cou- 
fined to the pharynx, or it may spread from it over the 
solt palate and the tonsils, and into the cavities of the 


the ciuchoua alkaloids. It is an isomer of quinine, 
which it much resembles; but it more readily crystal- 
lizes. A much larger quantity of it is required to be 
taken into the systein belore an effect is produced equal 
to that obtained by a given amount of quinine; and, 
finally, its solutions have an opposite action on a ray 
of polarized light. 

Quinine, Quinta, QUININA, (kwi’nin,) n. [Fr., from 
Sp. quinaquina, Peruvian bark.) (Chem.) An alkaloid 
found in the bark of trees belonging to the Cinchona or 
Peruvian-bark family. Besides quinine, these barks 
yield five other similar alkaloids; but as they are not 
used to any extent either in medicine or manufactures, 
it will be necessary only to enumerate them. They are 
cinchonine, cinchonidine, cinchonicine, quinidine, and 
quinovine. Besides these, the bark of the Cinchona 
ovata yields aricine, or cinchovatine. Quinine occurs 
most in the yellow bark, or Cinchona cordifolia, in 
which it occurs with cinchonine, in combination with 
kinic and kinotannic acid. The quantity varies, in dif- 
ferent specimens of bark, from 3 to 5 per cent. The 
bases are extracted by boiling the pulverized bark in 
8 or 10 parts of water, acidulated with 1 part of oil 
of vitriol, and 1 of hydrochloric acid. The liquor is 
strained through a cloth, and again treated with acid- 
ulated water. As soon as the liquors are cold, milk of 
lime, or carbonate of soda, is added, the precipitates 
formed being submitted to pressure, and treated with 
hot alcohol. If cinchonine be present in any quantity, 
it crystallizes as the liquid cools; and the two alkaloids 
are further separated by the addition of dilute sulphuric 
acid and crystallization, the sulphate of qninine crystal- 
lizing ont first. The alkaloid is thrown down by the 
addition of ammonia, and may be formed into the dif- 
ferent salta at will. Quinine being very insoluble in 
water, it is generally used in medicine in the form of 
disulphate, which dissolves readily in alcohol and water, 
Quinine is one of the most valuable fi iges and anti- 
periodics that we possess; and it is yearly becoming 
more scarce, from the wasteful method employed by the 


nose. On examination, the back of the mouth and 
fauces will be fonnd unnaturally red and swollen, and 
often covered with a tough mucus. In general, a com- 
mon sore throat does not require much treatment, the 
inhaling of the vapor of hot water, or a large poultice 
round the throat, with gentle purgatives,and the avoid- 
ance of stimulating food, being usually all that is neces- 
sary for its removal. Frequently, however, the swelling 
continues for some time, and occasionally the disease 
takes the form of relaxed sore throat, which requires 
to be treated with stimulating gargles, as hot wine, very 
diluted mineral acids, &c., and tonics, if the general 
health be not good, In more severe cases, the difficulty 
of swallowing is much increased, and to avoid the pain 
the patient usually allows the saliva to flow from his 
mouth, and liquids attempted to be swallowed return 
through the nose. The inflammation may alse extend 
to the eustachian tube, producing deafness, and to the 
parts around the larynx, occasioning difficulty of breath- 
ing. With these symptoms there is usnally a considera- 
ble degree of fever, with headache, loss of appetite, &c. 
In such cases, strong purgatives are required, with a 
blister outside the throat, and warm poultices, the 
inhaling the steam of hot water, stimulating gargles, 
and, if the throat be much swollen, leeches applied to 
the sides. Sometimes an abscess is formed in one or 
both tonsils, from which the patient suffers greatly. 
This will in time burst; but it will materially shorten 
the patient's sufferings if it be opened as soon as the 
matter is distinctly formed. After the inflammatory 
symptoms have subsided, a generons diet and tonic medi- 
cines are necessary. When the tonsils have become 
permanently enlarged, or where other means fail, it is 
sometimes necessary to reduce them by cutting to their 
natural dimensions. In malignant or putrid sore throat, 
there is great prostration of strength, accompanied with 
a low typhoid state, requiring the remedies used in low 
typhus, with astringent gargles, leeches, and nutritive 
diet, &c. 
Quint“, u. 


Peruvians in gathering the bark. — See CINCHONA. 


five.] A sequence of five, as in piquet, 
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quintaine; Lat. quintana.) A 
wooden post formerly set up for military exercises: it 
sometimes was a mere rough block, which the soldier 
used in sword practice; at other times it took the form 
of a man, and turned on a pivot, striking the assailant 
who planted a blow badly by the rapidity with which it 
revolved when struck out of its centre. Mounted 
soldiers practised on a quintain formed of an upright 
post with a transverse bar above, to one end of which a 
broad, flat board was affixed, and to the other a bag of 
sand or heavy piece of wood, which Knocked the rider 
off his horse if he was not careful in avoiding the blow, 
or did not strike the bourd properly, as it turned on its 
pivot. (Also written quinted and quintin.) 

Quintal, n. The French denomination for a weight 
of 100 kilogrammes., See METRIC SYSTEM. 

Quin'‘tan, a. [Lat quintanus, from quinque.) Hap- 


pening as the fifth, utter four others; also, occurring 
every fifth day; as, a quintan fever. 
—n. ( Med.) A fever the paroxysme of which return every 


fi day. 

Quintanar de Ia Orden, (keen-ta'nar.) a town of 
Spain, prov. of Toledo, 17 m. from Belmonte. Manuf. 
Woollen stuffs. Zup. 6,000. 

Quin’tel, n. Same as QuINTAIN, q. v. 

Q ‘teron, n. See Quintroon. 

Quintes’sence, n. [Lat. quinta essentia, the fifth 
essence.) According to the old alchemists, the fifth, or 
last and highest essence, of power in a natural bedy ;— 
hence, an extract from anything, containing its virtues 
or most essential part in a small quantity; the pure, 
essential part of a thing. 

Quintessential, (-sen’shal,) a. Consisting of quin- 
tessence, 

Quintet’, Quintette’, Quintetto, n. [It. quin- 
tetto, dimin. of quinto, from Lat. quintus.) (Mus.) A 
musical piece adapted to five voices or instruments, each 
of which is obligate. The most remarkable quintets 
for stringed instruments are those of Boccherini, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Onslow; and for wind instruments (the 
flute, oboe, clarionet, horn, and bassoon ), those of Reicha. 

Quin’tie, n. ( Math.) Same as Quantic, g. v. 

Quin'tile, n. [From Lat. quint: (Astron.) An 
aspect of two planets distunt from each other the fifth 
of the zodiac, or 729. 

Quintilian, (QuintitraANus Marcus Famus,) a cele- 
brated Roman rhetorician, was a native of Spain. In his 
early youth he was at Rome, and heard the lectures of Do- 
mitius Afer, who died a. p. 59. He accompanied Gabba 
to Rome, in the year 68, became an eminent pleader, and 
still more eminent as a teacher of rhetoric. He tanght 
at Rome for 20 years, was named precep’ or to the grand- 
nephews of Domitian, had also Pliny the younger 
among his scholars. and had a salary from the public 
exchequer. He retired from his public duties in 89, 
and is supposed to have lived about 30 years longer. 
His great work is entitled, De Jnstitutime Oratoria, and 
was written after his retirement, but during ihe reign 
of Domitian. It is the most complete course of rhetoric 
handed down from ancient times, and is distinguished 
for its elegance of style, as well as for sound judgment, 
cultivated taste,and various knowledge. The first com- 
plete copy of this work was discovered by Poggio, in 
the abbey of St. Gall, about 1419, and the first printed 
edition appeared at Rome, in 1470. 

Quin 'tilius, Avreuvs Craupius, brother to Claudius 
II., was, on his death, invested with the purple by the 
army in Aquitaine, A. D. 270, but, being deserted by his 
troops on the approach of the rival Emperor Aurelian, 
who had been proclaimed by the Italian army, he bled 
himself to death in a bath seventeen days after assuming 
the sceptre, 

Quintillion, (kwin-til’'yun,) n. [Lat. quintus.) Ac- 
cording to English notation, a unit with 30 ciphers 
attached; according to French notation, a uuit with 18 
ciphers attached, 

Quin’tin, n. Same as QUINTAIN, q. v. 

Quintin, (kan’ta,) a town of France, dept. of COtes-dn- 
Nord, on the Gonet, 9 m. 8. of St. Brienc. Manuf. 
Linens and cambrics. Php. 4.000. 

Quin'tine, n. [Fr., from Lat quintus.) (Bot.) The 
fifth coat (when there are so many) of the nucleus of a 
seed. 

Quin’troon, Quin’teron.n. [Sp. quinteron, from 
Lat. quintus.) In the W. Indies, the child of a woman 
having one-sixteenth part of negro blood, aud a white 
father. 

Quin'‘tuple, n. (Lat. quintuplex — quintus, and plico, 
to fold.) Fivefold; containing five times the uumber or 
amount; multiplied by five. 

( Mus.) Having five crotchets, &c., in a bar. 
(Bot.) With arrangement as a multiple of five. 

—v. a. To make fivefold. 

Quin’'tuple-nerved, Quin’tuple- ribbed, 
(Ni.) n. (Bot.) Said of leaves, the midrib of which 
gives off two strong primary veins or branches on each 
side above the base. — Gray. 

Quintus Curtius Ru'ſus. See Curtivs Rurcs. 

Quin’zaine. Quin’zain, n. [Fr., from quinze, fif- 
teen.) (Chron.) The fourteenth day after a festival, or 
the fifteenth, if the day of the feast be included. 

Quio'tepec, or CERRO DE LAS JUNTAS, a village of Mex- 

abt. 90 m. N. of Oajaca. 

Quip, (Awip,) n. [From whip.) A smart cut. as with a 
whip; — hence, by analogy, a smart, sarcastic turn; a 
taunt; a bitter gibe; a severe, scathing retort; a jeer, 

v. n. To taunt; to administer a biting retort or gibe; to 
treat with pungent sarcasm. 

—v. n. To scoff: to revile. 


(Fr. quinte, from Lat. quintus, from quingue,| Quipo, Quipoo, /o. x.) n. ; pl. Quipos. Qur- 
l 


pus. |Peruv., a knot.) A cord about two feet long, com 
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posed of different-colored threads tightly twisted to- 
gether, from which a quantity of smaller threads were 
suspended in the manuer of a fringe ; — used for record- 
ing events and the like, among the ancient Peruvians, 
Mexicans, &c,— Webster. 

Quire, (Cr.) n. [Fr. choeur; Gr. choros.) A chorus; 
a choir; a body of singers. — That part of a church 
where the service is sung; the choir, 

—v.n. To sing in concert. (k.) 

Still guiring to the young-eyed cherubim.” — Shake. 


Quire, n. [Fr. cahier, a copy-bovk; O. Fr. cuyer; O. 
Eng. qutyre,a book.) A collection of paper consisting 
of 24 sheets, each having a single fold. 

Quiriquina, (Le- re- ,,] an island of Chili, abt. 10 
m. N of Concepcion. 

Quiri’tes, u. pl. (oman Hist.) A name which occurs 
in the expression Populus Romanus Quirites. It is sup- 
posed the name Roman denoted the people in its rela- 
tion to foreign nations, while by Quirites were sivnified 
the citizens as individuals, and in their social relations. 

Quirk, (‘wirk,) n. (A. S. Ueweor Ger. zwerch.] A twist 
or turn from the right or straight course ;— hence, an 
artful turn for evasion or subterfuge; a shift. — A smart 

taunt; a pungent retort; a quibble; a slight conceit or 

fancy: as, “odd quirks and remnants of wit.” (Shaks.) 
—An irregular melody; as, “quirks of music. — Pope. 
(Building.) A piece of ground taken out of any reg- 
ular ground-plot or floor; — thus, if the ground-plot be 
oblong or square, a piece taken out of a corner to make 
a court or yard, &c., is called a quirk. 
(Archi) A small acute channel or recess, much used 
between mouldings in Gothic architecture. 

Quirked, (kwérkt,) a. Possessing a quirk. 

Quirk’ish. 4. Consisting of quirks, turns, quibbles, or 
artful evasions; resembling a quirk. 

Quir’pon, an island of British N. America, at the en- 
trance of Belleisle Strait, Newfoundland; Lat. 52° 40/ 
N. Lon. 55° 16’ W. 

Quis’ealus, a. (ZQ) A genus of birds, family Corri- 
dæ, indigenous to America, aud distinguished by having 
the bill as long as the head; the tail long, graduated ; 
color, lustrous-black. The most common and most benu- 
tiful species, Q. rersicolor, the Crow Blackbird, is de- 
scribed under its common name. @. major, the Boat- 
tailed Grakle or Jackdaw, of the Southern Atlantic and 
Gulf States, is 15 inches long, and the wing 7 inches: the 
general color lustrous-black, head and forward parts 
glazed with purple. 

Quish. u. See Cuisg. 

Quit, it,) v. a. (imp. and pp. QUIT, or QUITTED.) [ Er. 
quitter ; It. quitare; Lat. quielare, to send away, to dis- 
miss, from quies — etio, rest, quiet, repose.) To set free; 
to release, to relieve. — To discharge from; to acquit; to 
absolve. 

** Guiltless I quiz; guilty I set them free.“ — Fairfax. 


To repay; to requite; to make payment for, or of; to 
discharge, as an obligation or duty; as, to quit a debt. 
—To meet the claims upon, or expectations entertained 
of: to acquit ; — employed reflexively. — To give up; to 
resign; to relinquish; to forsake; to leave or depart 
from: as, to quit work. — To carry through; to discharge 
or perform completely. 

To quit cost, to reimburse.—To quit scores, to make 
even; to cause to balance; to be tantamount, 


“Still I shall bear, and never quit the score.” — Dryden, 


—a. Discharged from; free; clear; even; absolved ; as, I 

am quit of obligation. (Frequently used in the form 

uits, colloquially; as, to be quits with a person, i. e., to 

© even with hin;—hence, in an exclamatory sense, 
Let us cry quits!) 

Qui tam, n. (Lat., who as well.] (Law.) An action 
under a statute which imposes a penalty for the doing 
or not doing an act, and gives that penalty in part to 
whosoever will sne for the same, and the other part 
to the commonwealth, or some charitable, literary, or 
other institution, and makes it recoverable by action. 
The plaintiff describes himself as suing as well for the 
commonwealth, for example, as for himself. — Bouvier. 

Quit’claim, v.a. (Eng. quit, and claim.] (Law.) To 
release or yield up by quitelaim. 

Quitelaim, n. [I. Lat. quieta clamantia.] (Law.) A 
form of deed of the nature of a release. containing words 
of grant as well as suse. The term is in constant and 
general use in American law, to denote a deed substan- 
tially the sume as a release in English law. It presup- 
poses a previous or precedent conveyunce, or a subsist- 
ing estate and possession. It is a conveyance at com- 
mon law, but differs from a release in that it is regarded 

ginal conveyance in American law, at least in 
some States, — Bouvier. 

Quite, (Awit,) adv. Fr. quitté, discharged.] Clean; com- 
pletely; wholly; entirely; totally; perfectly; as, the 
work is quite finished. — Very; to a great extent or de- 
gree; as, he looks quite young again, 

Quitman, Jons ANTHONY, an American general and 
politic „ B. in Dutchess co., New York, in 1799. He 
began his career by teaching school from his 16th to 
his 19th year, when he commenced the study of law. 
Removing to Mississippi in 1821, he entered the polit- 
ical arena, filling successively the offices of member of 
the legislature, State chancellor, member of the conven- 
tion for revising the State constitution, State senator, 
and governor, which latter he entered upon throngha 
vacancy in 1836. Ile soon after withdrew from political 
life, and joined the Texans in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. In 1840, he was appointed brigadier-general 
of the U. S. army in the war with Mexico, distingnish- 
ing himself at Monterey, Vera Cruz, and Cerro Gordo, 
after which latter engagement he was brevelted major- 
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general, and was voted a sword by Congress for gal- 
lantry. He participated in the uttack on Chapultepec, 
aud was foremost in the assault on the City of Mexico, 
which city he governed until order was established. 
He was elected governor of Mississippi soon atterwards, 


but resigned in consequence of accusations of complic- | 


ity with the Lopez-Cuban expedition, of which charge, 
however, he was acquitted, In 1855 and 1857, he was 
elected to Congress by large majorities. D. in Natchez, 
Miss., in 1858. 

Quit'man, in Georgia, a S.W. co, adjoining Alabama; 
area, abt. 175 sq. m. Rivers. Chattahoochee River, and 
Patanla Creek. Surface, mostly level; soil, not very 
fertile. Cup. Georgetown, 

Quitman, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of Clarke 
co., abt. 140 m. E. by S. of Jackson. 

Quitman, in Missouri, a post-village of Nodaway co., 
abt. 46 m. N.W. of St. Joseph. 

Quitman, in Teras, a post-village, cap. of Wood co., 
abt. 275 m. N.E. of Austin. 

Quit'quioc, in Wisconsin, a village of Sheboygan co., 
abt. 80 m. N.E. of Madison, 

Quito, (ke'to,) the capital of the republic of Ecuador, 
stands on the eastern slope ot the western branch of the 
equatorial Andes, 150 m. from Guayaquil; Lat. 0° 13“ 
27” S., Lon. 78 50’ W. The volcanic mountain of 
Pichincha is the basis on which it rests; and owing to 
the inequalities of the ground, the streets are very irreg- 
ular and uneven. Ou one side of the principal square 
stands the cathedral, and on the opposite the episcopal 


palace; the third side is tiken up with the town-house, 
and the fourth by the palace of the Audience. It is 
very spacious, and has in the centre an elegant foun- 
tai In these the greatest part of the convents are 
situate, and make a handsome appearance. Manuf. 
Coarse cotton and woollen goods, hosiery, lace, jewelry, 
and confectionery. It has a trade in agricultural pro- 
duce, and exports iron, steel, and indigo. ‘Ihe great 
danger of Quito is from earthquakes, and from the 
vicinity of burning mountains, which often break out 
into the most tremendous eruptions, On the 4th of 
February, 1797, the country was shaken by a most dread- 
ful concussion, and, in the space of a second, 40,000 per- 
sons were hurled into eternity. ce this period violent 
shocks of earthquake have been frequently experienced. 
The height of Quito above the level of the sea is 9,534 ft. 
Eleven summits of mountains capped with snow are to 
be seen from it. Pop. abt. 60,000. 

Quit’-rent, n. [Lat. quietus reditus.] (Lat.) Arent, 
reserved in grants of land, by the payment of which the 
tenant is quit from all other service. 

Quits. See Quit. 

Quit'table, a. That may be quitted or vacated. 

uit tance, n. [Fr.] Act of quitting; acquittance; 
discharged from a debt or other obligation. — Return ; 
repayment; recompense, 

Quit'ter, u. One who quits. 

Quit'tor, n. (Farriery.) An ulcer formed between the 
hair and hoof, on the inside quarter of a horse's foot. 
Quit'tor-bone, n. (furriery.) A hard, round swell- 
ing on the coronet of a horse’s foot, between the heel 

aud the quarter. 

Quiver, (kwiv’r,) n. [Fr. couvrir, to cover.] A cover, 
case, or sheath fur arrows, 

v.n. A. S. cwiferlice, anxiously ; D. kutveren. to trem- 
ble; W. chwy/, motion, action.) To shake or tremble; 


to be in motion or agitation; to quake; to shudder; to 


shiver ; to didder; as, a quivering voice, quivering leaves. 

Quiv’ered, a. Furnished with a quiver: as, guivered 
nymph. (Milton.) — Sheathed, us in a quiver. 

Quiv’ering, u. Actof trembling or shaking; agitation. 

Quiv’eringly, adv. With quivering. 

Qui vive, (kë ver.) [Fr., from qui, who, and vive — 
vivre, to live.] The challenge of a French sentinel — 
equivalent to, Who goes there? — Hence, tobe on the qui 
vive, to be on the alert, by a sentinel or vidette. 

Quixotic, a. Like Don Quixote; romantically ex- 
travagant; as, a quizotic enterprise. 

Quixovically, adv. In a mad, or absurdly romantic 
manner. 

Quix’otism, Quix’otry,n. Absurd and romantic 
notions; knight-errautry; enterprises, designs, or ac- 
tions resembling those of Don Quixote in the novel of 
Cervantes ; visionary scheme. 

Quiz, (wiz) n. A conundrum; an enigma; a puzzling 
question, — A person who quizzes others. — An odd or 
singular fellow; an eccentric. 

—v.a. To puzzle; to ridicule or make sport of; to ban- 
ter; to chaff; as, the lies quizzed him severely, — 
Also, applied to the preparation of students for passing 
degrees; as, a medical quiz, 

Quiz’zer.n. One who quizzes or puzzles others. 

Quiz’zically, a. Funny; ludicrous; comical. (Colloq.) 

Quiz’zism, u. Act or practice of quizzing. 

Quob, Quab, v.n. [Icel. quapa, to shake with loose 
fat.) To throb; to quiver. (Vulgar.) 

Quod, Gd, n. A slang term tor a jail or place of 
continement, 

Quod’dy, n. A kind of scaled herrings cured in North 
America by smoking or salting.— Simmonds. 

Quod libet, n. [Lat., what you please.) A nice point 
or distinction; a quiblet; a quibble; a subtlety. 

(Mus.) An improvised medley performed by several 
persons, 

Quo’gue, in New York, a post-village of Suffolk co., 
abt. 75 m. E. of New York city. 

Quoif, (koif,) n. [Fr. c. A coif; a cap or hood. 

—v.a. To cover or dress with a coif. 

Quoif fure, xn Same as COIFFURE, g. v. 

Quoin,n. [Fr. coin; Gr. gonia.) (Arch.) The corner, 
or the internal and external angle of a building, or of 
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any part of a building. It is generally applied to the 
stones that form the angles, These are spoken of as the 
quoin stones, to distinguish them from the rest of the 
ashlar. 
(Gun.) A wedge of wood put below the breech of a 
cannon, for the purpose of adjusting its elevation. 
(Printing.) One of the wooden wedges used for fasten- 
| ing the types in the forms. — Duris, 

(Quoit, (Loi) n. [Etymol. uncertain. See Kort.) A 

ci: lar ring or piece of iron, or a plain flat stone to be 

pitebed or thrown at a fixed object in play, as a trial of 
| dexterity. 

(Games.) Au out-door game somewhat resembling the 
ancient pastime of throwing the discus, The game is 
played with quoits, which are round flat metal rings, 
varying in internal diameter from two or three inches 
toa fect. Two iron pins, or hobs, as they are called, are 
placed in the ground, which is generally puddled with 
clay, at a distance of about filteen or twenty yards, 
The game is usually played by two or funr persons, who 
choose sides, and play in regular succession. The en- 
deavor of the player is to throw his quoits from one hob 
over the other, or as near to it as possible. The quoite 
nearest to the hob score to the player, and the game is 
won by the side which makes a given score first. 

r. n. To throw quoits; to play at quoits. 

—vr.a. To drive away by throwing stones at. 

/Quon’dam, a. [Lat formerly.) Former; having 
been formerly. 

My quondam barber, but his worship now.“ — Dryden. 

—n. A person once holding an office or position. (R.) 

Quo’rum, n. [Lat. gon, pl. of qui, “of whom,” with 
reference to a complete body of persons, of whom those 
who are assembled are legally sufficient to the business 
of thewhole.] Used substantively. quorum signifies the 
number of persons belonging to n legislative assembly, 
a corporation society, or other body, required to trans- 
act business. There is a difference between an act 
done by a definite number of persons, and oue per- 
formed by an indefinite number; in the first case a 
Majority is required to constitute a quorum, unless the 
law expressly directs that another number may make 
one; in the latter case any number who may be present 
may act, the majority of those present having, as in other 
cases, the right to act. Sometimes the law requires a 
greater number than a bare majority to form a quorum; 
in such case no quorum is present until such a number 
convene, When an authority is confided to several per- 
sons for a private purpose, all must join in the act un- 
less otherwise authorized — Bouvier. 

Quo'ta, n. [Lat. quotas, which number in the series? 
from quot, how many?) A proportional part or share, 
or the share, part, or proportion assigued to each; as, 
each pays his quota of money. 

Quotable, a. That may be quoted or cited. 

Quotation, (-(a’shun,) n. Act of quoting or citing. 
The passage quoted or cited: the part or sentence of a 
book or writing named, repeated, or adduced as evidence 
or illustration. 

(Com.) The current price of an article specified; as, 
at last quotations. 

(Printing.) A piece of hollow type-metal, lower than 
type, employed in the blank spaces at the beginning 
and end of chapters, &c. 

Quotation marks, See GUILLEMET. 

Quota'tionist, n. On who cites, or makes frequent 
quotations. 

Quote, (kwét,) v.a. [O. Fr. quoter, now coter, to mark 
according to the order of the letters or numbers: L. 
Lat. quotare, from quotus.) To mark the number of a 
chapter, of an article, of a verse, &c.; to mark on the 
margin: to cite, as a passage from some author; to 
name, repeat, or adduce a passage from an author or 
speaker by way of authority, evidence, or illustration ; 
as, to quote some lines from Byron, 

(Com.) To name, as the current price of an article; 
as, to quote the market-value of palm-oil. 

Quot'er, n. One who quotes or cites the words of an 
author or speaker. 

Quoth, (kwöth,) v.n. [A. S. cwethan, to say, to speak. 
To say; to speak. This verb is defective, being. use: 
only in the first and third persons in the present and 
past tenses, as quoth 1, quolh he; and the nominative 
always follows the verb, 

Quotha,, interj. [For quoth’a, said he, d being an old 
barbarisin for he.) Indeed! 

Quotid'ian, d. [Lat. quotidianus — quotus, and dies, 
u day.] Daily; occurring or returning daily; as, a quo- 
tidian fever. 

n. Anything occurring or returning daily. 

(Med.) A fever whose paroxysms return every day. 

| Quotient, (hwo'shent,) n. [Fr.; Lat. quoties, and quo- 
tiens, how often, from quot, how MADYA (Arith.) The 
number resulting from the division ot one number by 
another, and showing how often a less number is con- 
tained in a greater; thus the quotient of twenty divided 
by four is fiv applied also to a fraction used to denote 
division; as, 44, . Kc. 

Quot' less. a. That may not be, or is not worthy of 
being, quoted. 

quo tum, n. [Lat. quotus, how many.] Share; part; 
quota, (n.) 

Quo Warranto. [Lat. quo, abl. of 
and L. Lat, warrantus, a guarantee.) “ 


p, who. which, 
Law.) The name 
of awrit by which the government commences an action 
to recover an office or franchise from the person or cor- 
poration in possession of it. This writ has given place 


to an information in the nature of quu warranto. This, 
though in form a criminal, is in substance a civil, 
proceeding, to try the mere right to the franchise or 
| office. 
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Quak’er Gap, in North curolina, a twp. of Stokes co.; Quileime, (et,) in Washington Territory, a precinct 


pop. 1,749. 
Qual 


co. 

Quall’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hardin co. 

Quang-nam, (koo-dng’nam,) a seaport of Anam, S. E. 
Asia, at the head of a gulf of sume name, 75 m. S.E. of 
Hué, the cap. of the empire. It carries on an extensive 
trade. 

Quartz, (kwérts,) in Cal., a twp. of Plumas co. 

Quewhifile, (xe-wif fl) in North Carolina, a twp. of 
Cumberland co. 

Quesaltenango, (ka-sil-ta-niing'go,) a thriving town 
of Guatemala, cap. of a dept. of same name, and rank- 
ing next after Guatemala the cap. as a trading centre. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Quick's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lincoln co. 

Quid pro quo, (kwid pro kwo’.) |L., one thing for 
another.] An equivalent, or the mutual consideration 
and reciprocal performance of both parties to a contract 
or agreement, 


Queensland, a British colony, forming, until Dec. 
10, 1859, a part of New South Wales. The government 
is vested in a Parliament, consisting of a Legislative 
Council and Legislative Assembly —the former of 21 
members, nominated by the crown, for lifo; the latter 
composed of 42 deputies, returned by the ballot of all 
taxpayers. The governor is appointed by the crown, 
and receives a salary of $25,000 per annum, Revenue, 
S Se a expenditures £1,996,660; public debt 

une 1, 1881, £13,249,036. Boundary and Arca. N. by 


of Jefferson co. 


la, (la,) in North Carolina, a twp. of Jackson | Quillota, (T,, a town of Chili, prov. and 22 m. 


N.E. of the city of Valparaiso, on the Aconcacna River. 
Rich copper-mines in its vicinity give it a considerable 
importance. Pop, 10,000, 

Quimada, (ke-mah'do,) in New Mexico, a prec. and vill. 
of Santa Fé co. 

Quincy, (kwin’se,) in Michigan, a twp. of Houghton 
e 


0. 

Quiney, in New Tork, a vill. of Ripley twp., Chautau- 
qua co. 

Quinet, Evoarp, (ke-na’,) a French philologist. B. at 
Bourg, 1813, became a member of the scientific com- 
mission sent in 1828 by the French government to 
the Morea, where he collected the materials for his 
Modern Greece in Relation to Ancient Greece, published 
in 1830. He wrote from time to time for the“ Revue 
des Denx Mondes“ valuable articles on historical and 
philosophical subjects; and in 1842 was appointed Prof. 
of the Languages and Literature of Southern Europe 


Cape of Carpentaria, E. by Pacific Ocean, 8. by New 
South Wales, W. by the 141° Lon., from the 29° to 26° 
parallel, thence to the 158° meridian, north to Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Area, 678,600 Eng. sq. miles, or about 
one-fifth of all Europe, with a sea-board of 2,250 miles. 
The country was first settled by convicts, as early as 
1825; in 1842 it was thrown open to free settlers; in 
1846 the entire pop., free and felon, was 2,257; in 1881, 
213,525, of European descent only. As to the abori- 


gines living in the interior, no reliable information can 
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in tha College of France. From that time he 
duced several works strongly marked by liberalism: 
among them La Génie des Rrligtons (4842). In 1846 
he was removed from his chair on account of bis ex- 
treme political opinions; became a deputy in 1847; 
took an active part in the revolution of 1848; and was 
expelled from France in 1852. In Nov., 1870, he was 
restored to bis professorship in the College of France, 
Collected editions of his works appeared in 1856 and 
1859. D. 1875. 


Quinquennalia, (-kwen-na'le-ch.) [From L. quin- 


quenniwm, a term of 5 years.) (Roman Antiq.) Public 
games celebrated every five years, instituted by the em- 
perors to commemorate notable events in their respec- 
tive reigns. 


Quintana, (kén-tah’nah,) in Tezas, a prec. of Brazoria 
co. 
Quit’man, in Georgia, a district and village of Brooks 


conuty. 


Quiver, (kwiv'r,) in Minois, a township of Mason 


county. 


be obtained. The capital of the colony and metropoll- 
tan city is Brisbrane, with a pop. of 31,109 in 1881. Im- 
ports, 1881, £3,087,296; exports, £3,448,150, consisting 
chiefly of wool Tin, ore and cotton are also exported ; 
the latter, in 1881, amounted to £5y,710. Coal is mined 
to some extent. Gold was discovered in 1867. The 
total of the latter produced in 1880 was £934,976. 
Bailroads in 1881 open for traflic, 635 m.; telegraph 
lines, 1851, 5,768 m. 
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is the 18th letter in the English and other West- 
ern alphabets, and of the group of liquids or semi- 
vowe's. Of all the consonants, R. approaches most 
nearly to the vowels. The normal orthoépy of r ir Sny 
lish and the Romanic tongues (also in Latin) is t° m- 
ulons sound produced by applying the tip of the tongue 
near tae roots of the upper tore-teeth, R is one of 
the most difficult articulation, and is sometimes called 
the canine letter, from some supposed r emblance in 
sound to the growl of a snarling dog. This letter is 
susceptible of numerous interchanges, the most common 
of which is with Z. The Chinese, who cannot pronounce 
r, use l in lieu of it, us do also some of the Polynesian 
tribes. At the beginning of English words derived from 
the Greek through the medium of the Latin, r is usu- 
ally followed by À to represent the force of À, as in 
rhetoric, rhapsody, as also when it occurs in the middle 
of an English word derived from a Greek compound, as 
in diarrhea, from ód and fe. In modern English, 
an affectation largely prevails which, as it were, emas- 
culates the force of r, and tones down its vibratory 
“barr” into something like a nondescript vowel, as in 
very, bore, into veto, boaw. As an abbreviation, I stands 
for rex or regina; R. P. for respublica, &c. In medical 
Rae ern r (thus R) stands for recipe or take. Asa 
oman numeral R stands for 80, and with a dash over 
it (thus R) for $0,000, 

R. A. Abbreviation of Royal Academy, Royal Academi- 
cian, Rear-admiral, and Royal Artillery. 

Ra. An inseparable prefix, from the Lat. re and ad in 
combination, introduced into English through the 
French and Italian, 

Raab, a navigable river of Hungary, rising in Styria, 
and after a N.E. course of 180 m. falling into the Dan- 
ube near the town of Raab. 

Raab, (rab,) a town of Hungary, cap. of a district of 
same name, at the junction of the Raab and Little Dan- 
ube, & m. W. N. W. of Buda. Manu,. Cutlery and to- 
bacco, Pop. 17,000. 

Raalte, (ralt’,)a town of Holland, prov. of Overyssel, 
11 m. N.N.E. of Deventer; pop. 6,000. 

Ranm ses. (S&ript.) A city built by the Hebrews dur- 
ing their servitude in Egypt, abt. 35 m. N.W. of Luz. 
Rab, n. A stick used by masons in mixing hair with 

mortar, 

Rabagh, (El.) (ra‘ba,) a town of Arabia, in Héjaz, on 
the Red Sea, 100 m. N.W. of Mecca, where pilgrims per- 
form their ablutions. 

Ru hastens. a town of France, dept. of Tarn, on the 
Tarn, 21 m. E. of Toulouse ; pop. 6,000. 

Rabat’, a fortified seaport-town of Morocco, in Fez, at 
the mouth of the Bu-Regreb, 135 m. S. S. W. of the en- 
trance of the Straits of Gibraltar. Manuf. Carpets, silk, 
linen, and woollen fabrics, saddlery, &c. It has a con- 
siderable export trade, Pop. 28,000. 

Rab’ba, an important town of Central Africa, in Ni- 
gritia, on the Niger, Lat. 9 15” N., Lon. 5° 20” E. It has 
an extensive trade in ivory, and goods of both foreign | 
and native manufacture. 

Rab’bet, v.a. [Perhaps from Fr. raboter, to plane.) To 
cut. as the adge of a board, in a sloping manner, in order 
that it may form a joint, by lapping with another board 
similarly cut; — also, to cut a rectangular groove, longi- 
tudinally, in the edge of a board, &c. to fit a corres- 
ponding projection upon the edge of another board, &c., 
co as to compose a joint. 

—To lap, and join the edges of, as boards, timber, &c., by 
a rabbet. 

—n. A cut made aslope upon the edge of a board, to form 
a joint with another board similarly cut, by lapping; 
also, a rectangular groove cut in the edge of a board | 
longitudinally to admit a corresponding projection made 
upon the edge of another board, &c., adapted to fit into it. 

Rabbet of the keel. (Ship-building.) That part of the 
keel, stern, and stern-post of a ship which is cut for the 
plank of the bottom to fit into. 

Rab’beting, n. (Joinery.) Forming or cutting rabbets. 

Rab'het-joint, u. A rabbet. 

Rab’‘bet-point, n. A particular kind of plane used by 
joiners for cutting a rabbet. 

Rabb'i, Rab'bin, n. [Heb., my teacher, lord, or mas- 
ter.] A title of respect given by the Jews to the teachers 
of their law, and which seems to have been introduced 
only shortly before the time of Christ by his disciples. It 
was originally used in three forma. — rab, or master; 
rabbi, or my master; and rabbun, great master, or rab- 
boni, my great master. Rab is still used by the Jews of 
eastern Europe and others, both in conversation and 
writing, in the sense of Mr.; and the title rabbi, or rab- 
bin, is given to the modern religious heads of Jewish 
communities or congregations. The term rabbinical is 
applied to all the Jewish writings composed after the 
Christian æra. (See HEBREW LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE.) 

Rabbin'ie. Rabbin‘ical, a. [Fr. rabbinique.] Per- 
taining or having reference to the Jewish rabbins, or to 
their opinions, learning, and language. 

Rabbin‘ic, n. The later Hebrew language. 

Rab’‘binism, n. [Fr. rabhinisme.] A particularity or 
peculiarity of the langnage of the rabbins. 

Rab’‘binist, Rab’binite, n. Among the Jews, one 

+ who adhered to the Talmud and the traditions of the 
rabbins, in opposition to the Curattes, q. v. 

Rabbit. n. [Formerly rabbet, most probably corrupted 
from rough-fest, the feet of the animal beiug adapted to 
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scratching and burrowing.) (Zoél.) An animal of the 
same genus with the bare. The us cuniculus, the 
Common Rabbit of Europe, very much resembles the 
hare in structure, but may be readily distinguished 
from it by its smaller size, its shorter ears and hind 
legs, and the absence of the black tip to the ears. In 
its habits it is extremely different from that animal; 
being unable to outstrip its enemies in the chase, it 
seeks its safety and finds shelter by burrowing in the 
ground; and instead of leading a solitary life, its man- 
ners are eminently social. The fecundity of R. is truly 
astonishing: they will breed seven times in one year, 
an p haps bring forth eight each time; and, on a sup- 
position that this happens regularly for fonr years, a 
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single pair would in that time multiply to 1,274,840. We 
should, however, add that although this is possible, such | 
extraordinary fertility is not very probable. When the, 
time of parturition draws near, the female forms a sep- 
arate burrow, more intricate than the ordinary one, and | 
lines it at the bottom with a part of her own fur; the 
oung are born blind, and very scantily covered with | 
air; and for nearly six weeks she continues to suckle 
them. During this period the female is seldom visited | 
by the male; but as soon as the little progeny are capa- 
ble of going abroad, he seems anxious n 
and caress them. The Gray R., Lepus sylvaticus of the 
United States, is the most plentiful species of the genus 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the more 
southern States; but although it somewhat resembles 
the common K. in color, and is rather inferior to it in 
size, its habits are intermediate between those of the R. 
and the hare. It does not burrow, although when hard 
proses by a pursuer, it retreats into any accessible 
ole, and sometimes digs, in order to escape from or 
enter an enclosure. 
Angora rabbit, a variety of rabbit having long. soft fur. 
Rabbit-burrow, a hole for habitation, made in the 
earth by rabbits. — Rabbit-hutch,a box or pen for con- 
fining rabbits. — Rabbit-warren, a tract of land set 


RACE 


— Portaining or relating to rabies or hydrophobia; aa 
rabid virus. 

Rab/idly, adv. In a rabid manner; furiously. 

Re* ‘idmess, n. State or quality of being rabid; rage; 
madness; ſuriousness. 

Ru bie, n. [Lat.] Madness, as that of dogs; hydro- 

hobia. 

Rabinal, a town of Guatemala, Central America, abt, 
50 m. 8.W. of Vera Paz. 

Rab'inet, Rab'anet, n. A kind of smaller ord- 
nance.—Ainsworth. 

Ra'bun, in G ia, an extreme N.E. co., adjoining N. 
Carolina aud S. Carolina; area, abt. 330 sq. m. Rivers. 
Chattooga, Little Tennessee, and Tugaloo rivers, Sur- 
face, mountainous, the Blue Ridge traversing the N. 
part; soil, in some parts fertile. Min. Iron in nbuudance, 
and some gold. Cup. Clayton. Pop. abt. 3,800. 

Ra'butin, Roger, Couxt DE Bus’sy-, a French wit 
and satirist, was B. in 1618, at ,. piry. in Nivernois. He 
entered tbe army at the age of 12, under his father, and 
would probably have obtained a high rank but for the 
offence he gave to persons in power by his scandalous 
lampoons. In 1665 he was sent to the Bastile for writ- 
ing a libel, entitled Histoire Amoureuse drs Gaules ; and 
on his release he was banished to his estate, where he 
remained till 1681, when he returned to court. His 
ohor works are, Mémoires, 2 vols.; and Lettres, 7 vols, 

. 1693. 

Ea' ea. a. [Heb râkâ.] An ancient Syriac word, sig- 
nifying vain, worthless, or foolish. As pronounced by 
the Jews it included a strong idea of contempt. Christ 
says, (Matt. v. 22,) » Whoever shall say to his brother, 
raca, shall be condemned by the council, or Sanhedrim.“ 

Rac'ea, or Rak Kn. a town of Asiatic Turkey, on the 
Euphrates, Lat. 30° 5° N., Lon. 38° 50’ E.; pop. 8,000. 

Racconigi, (rak-ko-nz'je,) a town of Italy, prov. of 
Turin, on the Maira, 20 m. S. of Turin. Manuf. Silk 
and woollen fabrics. . 11,000. 

Raccoon’, n. (Z-öl.) The common name of the genus 
Procyon, family Ursidæ, characterized by a stout body, 

inted muzzle, and moderately long tail. The common 

coon, 2’. loter, of the United States, is less than * xo 
feet long to the tail, which is about a foot; the general 
color light-gray, tinged with pale-rusty across the 
shoulders, and much overlaid with black-tipped hairs. 
The under parts are of a similar gray, but without the 
black tips; and over the whole body the dull-sooty nn- 
der-fur shows through. The tail has five distinct black 
rings, and a tip of the same color, the interspaces being 

yish-white. The end of the muzzle is whitish, and 
there is a black patch npon the cheek and another be- 
hind the ear. The R. is nocturnal in its habits, and 
feeds upon roots, birds, and other small animals. It is 
easily tamed, and is said to dip its food in water before 


eating it.— Tenney. 
Race, (rds,) n. Tor. It. razza, from Lat. radiæ, radi- 


apart for the propagation and preservation of rabbits. 

Rab’bit River, in Michigan, enters the Kalamazoo 
River from Allegan co. 

Rab'bitry. n. A collection of hutches for keeping 
tame rabbits, 

Rabble, (ab“,) n. LA. S. reafl, greedy, mad, from rea- 
fian, to spoil; Lat. rapio, to seize and carry off; W. 
rhail,a ravening.) A mob; a tumultuous crowd of 
vulgar, noisy people; a confused, disorderly crowd. — 
The mob; the canaille; the dregs of the people; the 
lowest class of the populace, without reference to an as- 
sembly ; as, “the low and ignorant rabble.” — Addison. 

—A rake-shaped tool used in metallurgy. 

v. a. To mob; to coerce or expel by a mob or tumul- 
tuous crowd; as, to rabble an unpopular minister. 

—a. Belonging to, or befitting, a rabble; tumultuous; 
noisy; low; vulgar; as, rabble proceedings, 

Rabdoid al, Rhabdoid'‘al, a. (Gr. rabdos, a rod, 
and eidos, shape.) (Anat.) Belonging or relating to 
the sagittal suture. 

Rabdol'ogy, Rhabdol'ogy. n. rab e, 
from Gr. rabdos, stick, and logos, doctrine.) -The method 
of operating in arithmetic by means of NAPIER's- BONES, 


J. v. 

Rabdoman’cy, Rhabdoman’cy n. [Gr. rabdos, 
and manteia, prophecy.) Divination by means of wands, 
practised by the ancients. 

Rabelais, Francois, a celebrated French wit and 
satirist, was B. at Chinon, in Touraine, about 1483. He 
was at first a monk, but in consequence of having been 
8 for some indecorous behavior, he quitted the 

nedictine order, studied medicine at Montpelier, and | 
for a time practised as a physician. He subsequently 
obtained, through the influence of his patron, Cardinal 
du Bellay, whom he accompanied to the court of Rome, 
the rectory of Meudon ; and p. in 1553. He was author 
of eeveral books; but the only one by which he is known 
is the romance called The Lives, Heroic Deeds, and Say- 
ings of Gargantua and Pantagruel, an extravagant su- 
tire upon monks, priests, popes, and pedants, in which 
much obscenity and absurdity are blended with learn- 
ing, wit, and humor. R. was a conscientious teacher 
of his flock, and it was his pleasure to instruct the 
children of his parish in sacred music. His house was 
the resort of the learned, his purse always open to the 
needy, and his medical skill was employed in the ser- 
vice of his parish. 

Rabid, a. [Lat. rabidus, from rabies, madness, from 
rabo, to rave.) Raging mad; furious; as, a rabid dog. 
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cis, the root.) The continued series of descendants from 

a parent, who is called the stock ; a breed; a lineage; an 

extraction; a kindred family, tribe, people, or nation. — 

A particular breed, sort, or variety; as, the races of 

mankind. 

—Company; herd. 

A race of youthful and unhandled colts.” — Shake. 
(Bot.) A marked variety which may be propagated 
by seed.— Henslow, 

A root; as, a race of ginger.—Shaks. 

—A particular strength, flavor, or taste ot wine, indicating 
its race, stock, origin, &c.; — hence, characteristic flavor; 
bouquet; smack; as, “Canary of the right race.” 

Massinger. 

—Pecnlinrity of disposition; characteristic quality; salient 
feature; as, “a generous race” — Savage. 

Race, n. [A. S. ras, a rush, ræsan, to rush; Icel. rása, 

to run; Swed. Goth. resa, a way.) A progress: a 

course or career; a movement or progression of any kind. 

“ My race of glory run, and race of shame."— Milton. 


A rapid course or motion. whether on the feet. on horse- 
back, or in a carriage, &c.; a running; swift progress. 
—Purticularly, a contestin running: a running in compe- 
tition ior a stake or prize; any running with speed ;— 
plurally, a meeting for contests in the running of horses, 

See Horse-Racina. 

—A strong or rapid current of water, or the channel or 
passage for such a current; as, the Race of Alderney. 
—A small artificial canal or water-course, leading from the 
dam of a stream to the machinery which it drives; a 

mill-race. 

—v a. (imp. and pp. RACED, (rast.) To run, as in a race; 
to run swiftly; to run or contend in running for; as, the 
horses raced at their best speed. 

—v.a. To drive swiftly; to cause to run with speed, as a 
horse in a race, 

Raee’-course, n. The ground or path on which races 
are run; as, Epsom race-course.— A cut or course for 
water. 

Race’-cup, n. A gold cup to be run for in a race. 

Race’-ginger, (jin‘jr,) n. Ginger in the root. 

Race’-horse, n. A horse bred or kept for running in 
contest or competition; a racer; a thoroughbred horse, 
trained to speed. — Sve HORSE-RACING. 

Race'land, in Louisiana, a post-village of La Fourche 
parish, abt. 40 m. W. S. W of New Orleans. 

Race’mie Acid, n. Lat. racemus,a bunch or 1 
(Chem.) A peculiar modification of tartaric acid, foun 

in certain species of grapes growing in the Vosges moun 
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to a base cabal that 


tains, and in one or two other localities. It differs from 

tartaric acid in certain minor particulars, although its 
composition is precisely similar. 

Racemose, (-rds-,) a+ (Bot.) Resembling a raceme ; ra- 
cemous. 

Racemous, (-se’mus,) a. [Lat racemosus.| (Bot.) 
Growing in the form of racemes ; racemose. 

(-sém'u-loz,) a ( Bot.) Having very 


ame de Maintenon, 


of the institution 


Cyr, the History of 


n. One who races, or competes in 8 race. 
; as, a crack racer. 

) Tne second duughter of 
f Jacob, who. to obtain her, 
devoted seven years d herds of her father. 
Bat, at the end of his veiled 
bride not Raci 


f th 


years in order to gain her. She was the mother of Joseph 
and Benjamin. 

BLIZA RACHEL Feutx,) (ra shel,) 
the daughter of 
lihood by peri 
zerland, ar 


co.; pop. 
Racine, 
8.E. of Pomeroy- 


Root and 
vory ferti 


Pishtaka 
le. produci 


ente! 


nles Janin soon discovered| Lakes. 
ter of the chefs-d'œuvre of Ra-| fire, but has since 
4 his brilliant criticisms on her 16,031. 

1 the public sentiment in her 
ed by the result. In the 
course of a Rachel completely 
revived the c dy which had fallen 
into decay, thoug h was gained in 
1843, in her representation of PI > n after this 
she made a provincial tour, visit 

cities, and at last came to London, 
_ harvests both of fame and wealth w 
In 1855 she made a. professional visit to the U 
put she was interru ted in the middle of great success 
by the failure of her health, returned to France, and p. 
of consumption at Cannes, ni 858. 
Rachil'la, u. [Gr.] (Bot.) 

the zigzag centre upon whic 
in the spikelets of grasses. 
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1833, the elder si Lake Michigan; area, about 350 square 
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Ra’ciness, n. Stato or quality of 

flavor; piquancy ; pungencys as, Ta 
Rack, v. a. [A. S. recan, to extend; Ger. 
th effort or violence; to e 
force; — hence, to wrest; to zu 
treatment. — Specifically, to stre 


and dislocating the joints.—To aff 
or anguish; to torture; to torm! 


from the lees; as, to rack 
or impurities ; na, to rack ores. 

(Naut.) To seize two roped together with cross turns. 
d -n. [b. rek.] Something used for stretching, extending. 
or straining.—Specitically, an instrument of torture for 
arch direction 


the body of the victim. ted of a large 


put, placed, spread out, or deposited; 
ck, à toast-rack, a card-rack, 


(Mining.) An inclined plane © 
slime are washed and separated, 
(Naut.) A strong wooden frame-work, supplied with 


several shears for receiving the running rigging; è rack- 


or any portions of floating vapor 
IA. S. hracca, wahac ; Scot. craig. 
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Rack’-block, n. (Naut.) See Rack. 

Racker, u. One who racks or tortures; that which 

A horse that moves with a racking pace. 

Rack’et, u. [Fr. raquette ; Icel. 
The instrument with which players at tennis strike the 
pall; also, the game itself, — An irregular, chattering 


hreckia, to propel 3 


St.| noise; din; clamor; confused or noisy talk. — In Canada, 


v. d. To strike, as with a racket. 


a kind of snuw-shoe.— A broad, wooden patten fora 

horse, to enable him to step on soft or oozy ground. 

—v.n. To frolic; to make a shindy; to kick up a row’ 
to make a confused noise or clamor. 


Rack’eting, n. Noisy or tamultnous mirth or frolic. 


s| Rack’et River, in New Fork, rises in Long Lake im 


d the monotony 


rivers. 
ng larg 


Surface, 


yve county, 
E. of Milwaukee I 


t; to screw.— To s! 


ng. or bending in an 


Ned, was 
1 the j 
ed from their sock- 
ral minutes, often 


Man.) The quick amble of a horse. 
(Mech.) A flat bar with teeth on one side, to work 
into those of a pinion. 

to put to the torture; to torment. 


puts a king to the rack." 


To move with a qu 


eccan.) Th 


veal or mutton. 


v, 
action. (Colloq) 


ruin. (Colloq.) 
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large trade is condu! 
„suffered terrible 1 
been largely rebuilt. 


he rack consis 


Beaver co. 
bordering oD the lees. 
niles, Atvers. iron-wire is ste 
soil, Rack’-lashi 


and other appli- 
rson under exami- 
firstextended, 


Pop. (l 


being racy} peculiar 
ciness of wit or liter- 


Hamilton co., and flowing an irregular N. course, enters 


Potsdam. 


orous noise. 


tooth-uche. 


thence, and undergoes tossing- 


rawing. 


and sugar. 


near it. 


rent. 


rent. 


the St. Lawrence River from St, Lawrence co, 
Rack'etville, or Nonru Porsbax, in New York, a 
post-village of St. Lawrence co., abt. 5 m. N. by E. of 


Rack’ety, a. Frolicsome; making a clattering, clam- 
Rack ing, 4 Excruciating; torturing; as, a racking 


n. (Mining.) A process of separating small ores 
from the earthy particles. by means of an inclined 
wooden frame; the impurities being washed off. the ore 
remnining near the head of the rack is taken from 


n. A vessel for clearing wine from 
psil for holding sour beer, in which 


g. n. (Mit.) A lashing tightened by 
means of 4 stick of wood twisted a! 
Rack’-panch, u. Punch made with arrack, lemons, 


round, 

Rack’-rent, n. (Law.) An annual rent raised to the 
utmost, or to the full annual valne of the premises, OF 
Rack’-rented, a. Subjected to the payment of rack- 


Rack’-renter, n- One who is obliged to pay rack- 


Rach’-saw, u. A wide-toothed saw. 


lashing. 


abt. 2.000. 


Racoon Creek, in New Jersey, 
River from Gloucester co. 


Gallia co. 
Racoon Creek, 
River from Beaver co- 


Racoon’, n. (Zodl.) See Raccoon 
Racoon’, in Indiana, & township of Parke co.; pop. 


in Pennsylvan 


recken.) To Rack’-stick, u. (Mü. The stick used in a rack- 
xtend by 
bmit to harsh or vi 
tch on the rack or 
ing the limbs 


Racoon, in Ohio, a twp. of Gallia co.; pop. abt. 2,600. 
Racoon’ Creek, or Racoow’ River. in Indiana, 
formed by the union of the Big Racoon and Little Racoon 
creeks, and enters the Wabash River from Pike co. 
enters the Delaware 


Racoon Creek, in Ohio, enters the Ohio River from 


ia, enters the Ohio 


Racoon Creek, in Wisconsin, enters the Mississippi 


River from La Crosse co. 
n Virgin 


id. a post-village of Culpepper 


Richmond, 


flowing 

Racoon River, 
River from Vernon co. 

Racy, (rd’sy.) a- 


the soil ;—heuce, 


n which the ore and 


— Temple. 


hin, flying, broken clonds, 
in the sky. 
J The neck 


To go to rack, to perish. (Colloq.) — Rack and ruin, 
utter destruction; total 


ick, ambling 


and spine 


eation of ge 
ture which 
associations, 


excite sent! 


implication, exciting 
jstinctive character d 


ones of terror, and in those aspects of na- 
iment, and suggest melancholy 


Buena Vista co., and 
River from Polk co. 
the Mississippi 


Sp. raiz, root. See Rack] Havin 
a race or strong flavor indicating its origin; tasting of 
fresh; rich ; toothsome ; a8, racy cider. 
to the mental taste 
f thought or expres- 
iquant ; as, rue language, a racy anec- 


English novelist, whose maiden 
in London, 1764; and in her 234 
Mr. W. Radcliffe, proprietor and 
oints of the] editor of the “English Chronicle.” Her first performance 
was a romantic tale, entitled The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunbayne ; which was succeeded 
mance and The Romance of the Forest; but that which 
was the Mysteries of Udolpho, in 4 


by The Sicilian Ro- 


o twist together. 

g.— A hedge formed 
boughs of trees and shrubs. 

England, an instrument consisting of a wooden- 
bar, with a row of upright pegs set in it, employed by 
domestic weavers to keep the warp of a proper width, 
and prevent it from becoming entangled, when it is 
wound upon the beam of the loom. 
Radeaa, (ra-da’,) n. [Fr., from Lat. ratis, 2 raft.] 


— Webster. 


Josxyn WENZEL, Count, an Austrian gen- 
e castle of Frebnicz, in Bohemia, 1766. 
pate in the Jong struggle against Na- 
poleon, and having won his way to the rank of major- 
general, he fonght at Agram and Erlingen; distinguished 
himself in the battles of 1813. "4, and 15; and at 
Kulm, Leipsic, and Brienne, exhibited great skill and 
bravery: but afterwards he became nothing more than 
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of the city. R. retreated upon Verona, to await the 
arrival of reinfurcements. Shortly afterward, Charles 
Albert, king of Sardinia, joined the popular cause, and 
crossing the Adige, placed his army between the Aus- 
trian commander and the troops which were marching 
to his aid. In the end, however, the old marshal proved 
too skilful u strategist for the Piedmontese kiug, and 
after many severely contested battles, Charles Albert was 
signally defeated at Novara. This battle decided the fate 
of the Italian cause, aud Austrian tyranny was again 
triumphant in Lombardo-Venetia. After 73 years of 
service in the Austrian armies, he was permitted to re- 
sign ut the commencement of the year 1857. D. 1858. 
Ba‘dial, a. [From Lat. radius.) Relating or pertaining 
to a radius, or ray; shooting out from a centre, as rays; 
having rays. — Pertaining or having reference to the 
radius of the fore-arm of the human body ; as, the radial 
nerve. 
Ra‘dinally, adv. In the manner of a radius, or of rays. 
Ra‘diance, Ra‘diancy, n. (Formed from radiant. | 
State or quality of being radiant; brilliant, sparkling, or 
vivid brightness; effulgeuce ; splendor. 
“Life... stains the white radiance of eternity.” — Shelley. 
Ra‘diant, a. [Fr., from Lat. radians, from radio, to emit 
rays) Radiate; radiating; proceeding from a centre. 
— Emitting rays or beams of light or heat; issuing in 
rays or beams; with vivid or effulgent brightness; with 
lustrous splendor; as, radiant light. 
Radiant heat. ( Physics.) When a hot body is freely 
suspended in air, it cools down to the temperature of 


| Radicalism, n. 


surrounding objects; when suspended in a space void 

of air, it cools down, The chilling in part in the for- 

mer case, entirely in the latter —is caused by a process 
termed radiation: the investigation of the phenomena 
which attends the emission, transference, and stoppage 
of these rays forms the science of radiant heat. 

~n, The point of meeting, in the heavens, of the appar- 
ent paths of shooting-stars, or from whence they seem 
to radiate. 

(Geom.) A straight line of unlimited length proceed- 

ing from a point. 

(Opt.) The luminons point of issue of rays of light. 
Ra‘diant Heat. (Phys.) See page 2119. 
Ra‘diantly, adv. In a radiant manner; with radiance 

or beaming brightness; with effulgence or lustrous 

splendor. 
Ra‘diary, n. (Zodl.) One of the RADIATA, q. v. 
Radia’‘ta, Ra’putes, n. pl. [From Lat. radius, a ray.) 

(Zoél.) The name given by Cuvier to the lowest organ- 

ized of the primary division of the animal kingdom, 

because certain of the animals therein included have a 

radiated form of a part or the whole of their body. The 

R. are all aquatic, mainly marine. There are at least 


10,000 living species distributed among 3 classes, — 
Echinodermata, or Echinoderms, Acalephs, or Jelly- 
fishes, and Polypi, or Polyps. 

Ra‘diate, v. n. [Lat. radio, radiatus, from radius, 
ray.) To emit rays or beams of light; to beam; to be 
radiant.—To shine; to issue or emanate in rays, as 
light; to dart, as flashes or beams of brightness. To 
issue and proceed in direct lines or pencils from a point 
or surface, as heat. 

v. a. To irradiate; to send forth or emit beams or rays 
of light upon; to illuminate; to enlighten. (R.)— To 
emit or send out in direct lines from a point or surface, 
as heat. 

-a. Composed of rays diverging from a focus or centre; 
as, a radiat mineral. — With the structural members 
arranged radiately about a centre; us, a radiate animal. 

(Bot.) Possessing lurge ray-florets in a flower distinct 
from disc-floreta, as in the daisy. 

(Zool.) Pertaining to the Radiata, 

Ra‘diated, a. (Min.) With crystals diverging from 
a centre, 

(Zoöl.) Belonging to the sub-kingdom Radiata. 

Ra‘diated-veined, (-vin?,) a. (Bot.) With the 
chief veins diverging from the apex of the petiole, as 
certain reticulate leaves, 

Ra‘diately, adv. With radiation or divergence from 
a contre. 

Radla'tlon. n. [Lat. radiatio,] ( Physics.) The emis- 
sion of light or heat from a luminous or heated body. 
The principal laws of radiation are given under HEAT, 
and LIGHT, q. v. 

Ra diator,n. That which radiates ;— especially, that 
part of a heating apparatus the use of which is to radi- 
ate heat. — A body from which rays emanate. 

Rad'ieal, a. [Fr.; Lat. radicalis, from radiz, a root.) 
Pertaining to the root; issuing directly from the root. 
— Original; fundamental; native; primitive; constitu- 
tional; — hence, thorough - going; uncompromising ; 
extreme; as, a radical truth 

(Bot.) Proceeding immediately from the root, as a 
leaf. = Pertaining to the root of a plant; as, radical 

airs. 

(Gram.) Having reference, or belonging, to the ety- 
mological root. 

R. pitch, The tone with which the utterance of a 
syllable commences. — R. quantity. (Math.) An alge- 
braic quantity which is not a perfect power of the de 
1 indicated by the radical sign. — R. sign. ( Math.) 

n algebra, the symbol (y) denoting the extraction of 
aroot. It is a modification of the letter r, the initial 
letter of radiz, or root. To distinguish the particular 
root which is to be extracted, a number is prefixed to 
the symbol, Thus 2y, 3y, 4y, K., denote respectively 
the square root, cule root, fourth root, &e. But as the 
square root, or second, was the first considered, the nam- 
ber is usually omitted, and merely the symbol (y) writ- 
ten. Fractional exponents are frequently used instead 
of the radical sign. — R. stress. In elocution, forcible 
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utterance falling on the initial part of a sound or syl- 
lable. 

—n. One who advocates a radical reform, or extreme 
measures in reformation. 

(Eng. Pol.) Que of n political party in England that 
desires to have the abuses, which from lapse of time or 
other cause may have crept into the government, com- 
pletely rooted out (as the term implies) and a larger 
portion of the democratic spirit infused into the consti- 
tution; an ultra-liberal. 

(Philol.) A radix; a root; a primitive word; a simple, 
underived, uncompounded word.— A primitive letter; 
a letter that belongs to the root of a word. 

(Chem.) An element, or a simple constituent part of a 
chemical substance, which is incapable of decomposition. 

Advocacy of radical reform; the 
principles of radicals in politics; ultra-liberalism. 

Radicality, n. State or quality of being a radical; 
relation to a root in essential nature. 

Radically, adv. In a radical manuer; originally; 
essentially; primarily; without derivation. (R.)— Fun- 
damentally; at the origin or root; as, that system is 
radically wrong. 

Rad’icalness,n. State or quality of being a radical; 
radicality. 

Rad’icant, a. [Lat. rudicuns.] (Bot.) Rooting from 
the stem. 

Rad’icate, v. a. [Lat. radicatus, from radix, radicis.] 
To root; to plant or establish deeply and firmly; as, 
radicated beliefs. 


—a. Rudicated; deeply and firmly rooted; profoundly 


fixed or established; as, radicate prejudice. 

Rad leation, n. [Fr.] Act or process of becoming 
firmly or deeply rooted or implanted; as, the radication 
of habits. 

(Bot.) The tendency of the root of a plant in so far 
as affects the ascending and descending cundex. 

Rad icel, (-sel,) n. A rootlet. 

Rad’icle, Rad’icule, n. [Lat. radicula, dimin. of 
radiz.] (Bot.) That part of the seed of a plant which 
upon vegetation becomes the root; the stem of the 
embryo. 


Rad‘icle Theory. (em.) The theory of compound 


radicles in organic chemistry, first proposed by Liebig, 
may be best illustrated and explained by considering 
the composition of the alcohols. Thus, in the case of 
ordinary vinic alcohol, O,Hç¿Os, Liebig assumed that it 
was a derivative of a radicle C lig, which he named ethyl. 
In like manner, he considered ether, C,H,0, also to be 
derived from the same radicle. Upon this theory, 
which, so soon as it was started, received the fullest 
confirmation from thousands of experimenters, the 
compound group ethyl, C4Hg, performed a similar fnnc- 
tion to potassium, silver, or any of the other olements. 
Taking potassium as an example, the compounds of the 
two radicles would run as follows: 


Potassium, oxide of 
Chloride of. 


Iodide of ... Iodide of ... 
Sulphide of. 8ulphide o 
Hydrated oxideof.KO.U0 Hydrated oxide of, 


„ (C HS)O.HO 
The theory was at first strongly objected to by many 
eminent chemists, from the circumstance of the assumed 


radicles being hypothetical; but as experiment went 
on, first one and then another of these radicles were 
isolated, until at last a very respectable list was shown. 
Similarly, the theory was extended to the organic acids, 
acetic acid having been shown to be a hydrated oxide 
of the radicle, thus assimilating them to the inorgunic 
acids, as shown below: 

Formic acid, HO CsH)Os, or hydrated teroxide of formyl, 


CH). 

1 ed, HO(C. Hz) O,, or hydrated teroxide of acetyl. 
Sulphuric acid, HO.SOg, is hydrated teroxide of sulphur. 

Ra‘diolite, n. [Lat. radius, ray, and Gr. lithos, stone] 
(Zoél.) A genus of fossil shells, the inferior valve o 
which isin the shape of a reversed cone, the superior 
valve being convex. — Brande. 

(Min.) A variety of natrolite. 

Radiometer, n. See page 2111. 

Ra'dious, a. Consisting of rays, as of light. (n.) 

Radish, n. [A. S. redic; Lat. radiz.] (Bol.) See 
RAPHANUS. 

Ra'dius, u.; Eng. pl. Rapruses; Lat. pl. Rapn. [Lat.: 
Gr. rabdos, from rass; Sans. radh, to smite (Geom.) 
The semi-diameter of a circle, or a right line drawn 
from the centre to the line of circumference. 

(Anat.) A bone of the fore-arm, which accompanies 
the ulna from the elbow to the waist. 

(Fortif.) A line drawn from the centre of the poly- 
gon to the extremity of the exterior side—in other 
words, an oblique radius; a line drawn from the same 
centre perpendicular to the exterior side;— or, right 
radius. 

(Bot.) The ray of acompound radiate flower. 
Radius of curvature. (Geom.) See CURVATURE. 
Ra‘dius-rods, n. pl. (Mach.) The guiding-rods ina 
parallel motion joined to the connecting-links, to coun- 
teract the vibratory motion communicated by the beam, 

by guiding the links so that there is no point. 


| Ra’dius-vece'tor, n. [Lat. radius, and rector, a bearer. ] 


(Geom.) The line joining a fixed point or pole to any 
other point in space. The length of the radius-vector is 
one of the polar codrdinates of the point. 

(Astron.) The imaginary line joining the centre of 
the sun and the centre of a planet or a comet, or the 
centre of a planet and that of its satellite. — Somerville. 

Radix. n. [Lat.; Gr. radiz, root.) A root. 

(Prilol.) A primitive word from which springs other 

words; a radical; an etymon. 
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(Bot.) The root of a plant. 

(Math.) The tundamental member of ton 
base ; — thus 10 is the rudex of the decima! 
numeration. 

Rad'nor, an inland co. of England, in S. Wales, ha vin, 
N. the cos. of Montgomery and Salop, E. Herefi 
8. Brecknock, and W. Cardigan; area, 426 sq.m. The 
surface is mountainous, except in the S. K., which is level 
and fertile. KRivers. Wye, lhon, Elan, Teme, and Lug. 
Chief towns. Presteign, New Radnor, and Knighton. 
Pop. (1881) 23,539. 

nor, in Illinois, a twp. of Peoria co. 

Radnor, in Olio, à post-township of Delaware co.; 
pap. abt. 2,000. 

Radnor, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Delaware 
co.: . abt. Le, Bunian Polni 

Radon’, a town o an Poland, on the Radomka, 
56 m. 8.8.E. of Warsaw ; pop. 10,231. 

Rad’zivil, or Ravarwitt. the name of an ancient Polish 
family of Lithuania, which commenced to figure in history 
in the 14th century. Nicholas Radzivil, the first of the 
name, was created by Jagellon, grand-duke of Lithuania, 
palatine of Wilna. The most celebrated of his descend- 
ants were, — NicnoLas, palatine of Wilna and governor 
of Livonia, under Sigismund Augustus, king of Poland. 
He sigunlized himself by his valor against the Teutonic 
order in 1557, und against the Russians, whom, in 1665, 
he completely defeated. He abjured the Catholic for 
the Protestant religion, which he propagated zealously, 
and at his own expense produced a Polish translation 
of the Bible, which was condemned at Rome. B. about 
1500; p. 1567. His descendants reverted to the Roman 
Catholic faith. — Cares Rapzivit, palatine of Wilna, 
distinguished himself by his opposition to the Russi: 
and was the great rival of the powerful Czartorys 
family. Nominated, in 1762, governor of Lithuania, by 
Augustus IlI., king of Poland, he energetically com- 
bated Russian influence; but, not succeeding in pre- 
venting the dismemberment of his native country, he 
went into exile, but returned to Poland shortly before 
his death, which took place in 1790. 

Raff, n. A confused heap; a jumble ; as, a raff of errors. 
(Barrow.)— Rags; refuse. 

Rarfer, n. One engaged in a raffle; the promoter of 
a raffle. ` 

Raffish, a. Low; vulgar; slangy; as, a raffish fellow. 

Raffle, (ra fl.) n. [Fr. rafie.) A game of chance or lote 
tery,in which the winner sweeps all the stakes away. 

r. u. [Fr. rafler ; Icel. hrafia, to sweep with the hand; 
Ger. raffen.) To cast dice for a prize. in which each 

rson concerned in the game lays down a stake, or 

rds a part of the value, while the winner sweeps all 
the stakes away; as, to rafie for a watch. 

Raf fle-net, n. A sort of fishing-net. 

Raffael’lo Sanzio. See RAPHAEL. 

Rafflesia’cere, n pl. (Bot.) A small order of plants, 
class Rhizogens. Diac. Stemless and stalkless; flowers 
5-parted, sessile on the branches of trees, solitary, with 
anthers opening by pores, and innumerable ovules 
growing over parietal placente.— They are parasitic 
plants, which consist merely of a flower, and are natives 
partly of the Indian Islands and partly of South Amer- 
ica. The plants of the typical genus Raffiesia have 
neither stalk nor leaves, but are mere flowers seated 
upon the roots of species of Cissus, making their ap- 
pearance at first as a hemispherical swelling of the 
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Fig. 2206. — RAFFLESIA ARNOLDI. 


bark of the root, and, after the bark has broken, rising 
up in the form of a head of cabbage, while the perianth 
is covered with imbricated bractew, which are more 
or less recurved after it has opened. The largest and 
first-discovered species, R. Arnoldi, was discovered in 
1818 in Sumatra, by Dr. Arnold, and was sent to the 
eminent botanist, Robert Brown, by Sir Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles, the British governor of Sumatra. Its 
flower measures fully three feet in diameter, is capable 
of containing almost two gallons of fluid, sometimes 
weighs ten pounds, and is the largest of all known 
flowers. 

Raff-merchant, n. A local Anglicism for a lumber- 
dealer. 

Raft, n. [Dan.] An assemblage of logs, boards, planks, 
or pieces of timber, fastened together horizontally and 
floated down a stream: a float. 

—r.a. To carry on, or in, a raft. 

Raft-bridge, n. A bridge snpported on rafts. 

Raft'er, n. [A. S. refter; Ger. raff, ra fen.] A beam; 
a log; especially, a roof-timber. See Roor. 
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Rafter, v.a. To form into rafters; to furnish with 
rafters, as a building. 

(Agric.) In England, to ridge a furrow. 
Rafting, u. Act or business of floating a raft, or rafts. 
Rafts'man, n.; pl. Karrsmen. One who manages or 

steers a raft. 

Raft y. n. Damp; musty; fusty ; mouldy. (Eng. Prov.) 

Rag, n. |A. S. hracod, ragged.] Any piece of cloth torn, 
or rent from the rest ; a tattered cloth, torn or worn till 
ita texture is destroyed; a shred; a tatter;— hence, a 
bit; a patch; a fragment; as, he has not a rag of gen- 
erosity in his nature, 

mpl. Hence, worn-out garments; mean dress or attire. 

(Geol.) A stone of coarse texture; applied indiffer- 

ently to aqueous and igneous rocks. —Ansted. 

—v.a. To scold; to rail at; to rate; to revile. (Used as 
an English provincialism.) 

Bag’abash, Rag'abrash, n. 
tagged person. 

‘amuffin, n. [Eng. rag, and Prov. Ger. muffen, to 
smell fusty.) A paltry, mean fellow; a low, degraded 
wretch. 

Rag and Fam'ish, n. A slang appellation given to 
the Junior United Service Club, London, in burlesque 
allusion to the brilliant uniforms of its habitués, and 
the excellence of its cellar and cuisine; — abbreviated, 
simply the Rag. 

Rag’-bolt, u. An iron pin with a barbed shank. 

Rag’-dust, n. Triturated particles of rags, used in the 
manufacture of papier-maché. 

Rage, (raj,) n. [Fr.; It. rabbio; Lat. rabies, from rabo, 
to rave.) Extreme violence of excitement; vehemence 
of passion or emotion. 

—Particularly, anger; fury; violent wrath accompanied 
with furious words, gestures, or agitation; vehement 
choler; as, he flew into a rage. 

—-Vehemence or violent exacerbation of anything pain- 
ful or injurious; uncontrollable violence or fury. 

“ On me let Death wreak all his rage.” — Milton. 


—Enthusiasm; prestige; extreme passion or eagerness 
directed to some object; that which is sought after 
as a novelty; as, her beauty became the rage among 
men. 

—v. n. To be exasperated to fury; to be overpowered with 
anger; to be violently moved with passion ; as, he raged 
like a madman. 

To be violently driven or agitated; to act or move with 
violence or tumultouous action; to bedriven with impet- 
nosity ; as, the raging sea. 

—To ravage; to exercise fury without restraint, or 
with fatal effect; as, the yellow-fever raged in New 
Orleans. 

Rag’-fair, n. In London, a market for old clothes, 
rags, and the like; — applied to a locality in the Jewish 
quarter of the city. 

Rag ged. a. [From rag.] Rent or worn into shreds or 
tatters, or till its texture is broken; as, a ragged coat. 
—Uneven ; broken with rough edges. — Having the ap- 
pearance of being broken or torn. — Jagged; rough 
with sharp, projecting, or irregular points.— Dissonant; 
harshinsound. (mK.)— Dressed in rags ; wearing clothes 
in shreds and tatters; as, a ragged beggar. — Rough; 
rugged. 

“ What shepherd owns those ragged sheep? Dryden. 


Ragged-school, in England, a free school for poor 
children, city arabs, &c., where they are taught, and in 
part clothed and fed; — so called, at first, because they 
came in their common clothing. 

Rag gedlx, adv. Ina ragged or tattered condition. 

mee gee Mountain, in New Himpshire, a ridge 
dividing Merrimack and Grafton cos. ; height, abt. 2,000 tt. 

Rag’ gedness, n. State of being ragged, or dressed in 
tattered clothes. 

State of being rough or broken irregularly; as, the rag- 
gedness of a precipice. 

Rag'ingly, adv. With vehement fury or violent im- 
petuosity, — 

lan, n. [Called from Lord Raglan, commander-in- 

chief of the British army in the Crimean war.) A loose 
overcoat with large sleeves. 

Raglan, in Io, a township of Harrison co.; pop. 314. 

Rag lan, Frrzuor Somerset, LORD, a British fleld-mar- 
shal, B. 1788, was the son of the 5th Duke of Beaufort. 
He joined the 4th Light Dragoons at the age of sixteen, 
went with the troops to Portugal, and fought in all the 
great Peninsular battles, winning the notice and strong 
regard of the Duke of Wellington, who made him first 
his aide-de-camp, and then his military secretary — a 
singular honor for a man under two-and-twenty. At 
Waterloo he lost his right arm. Upon the death of the 
Duke of Wellington, R. was appointed Master-General 
of tlie Ordnance, und, at the outbreak of the war between 
France, England, and Russia, he was selected to take the 
command of the forces ordered to proceed to the Crimea, 
commanded at the battles of the Alma, Balaclava, and 
Inkermann, was promoted to the rank of fleld-marshal, 
and during the protracted siege of Sebastopol which fol- 
lowed, in the midst of winter, in a severe climate, and 
surrounded by difficulties, maintained a calmness, dig- 
nity, and fortitude, which nothing could surpass. Grief 
at the unsuccessful attack on the Malakoff and the 
Redan upon the fatal 18th of June, and the loss of life 
which it entailed, preyed npon his mind, and he suc- 
cambed to an attack of diarrhoea, June 28, 1855. 

Ragland, or Ractan, the name of a magnificent 
baronial castle in the co. of Monmonth, Eng, now in 
ruins, and memorable for the long and desperate siege 
it sustained in the Civil War, when it was defended by 
its owner. the Marquis of Worcester, against the forces 
of the Purliament. The subject of the preceding article, 


A vagrant; an idle, 


RAGW 


a descendant of the marquis, took his title from this 
place. 


Fig. 2207. — RAGLAND CASTLE, (from a photograph.) 


Rag’man, n.; pl. Racmen. A dealer in rags. 

| Ra’go, one of the Cape de Verd Islands, lying S. of 
Branco, in the Atlantic. 

Ragout, (ra- h.) n. [Fr.; Lat. re, again, and gustus, 
a tasting.| (Cookery.) A sauce, seasoning, or relish for 
exciting a languid appetite ; or, a high seasoned dish. or 
plat, prepared with fish, flesh, vegetables, and the like. 
stewed with spices and other condiments; a stew; a 
hash; an olla-podrida. 

Raguled’, a. (Her.) Applied to an ordinary whose 
boundary lines are furnished with 
serrated projections, 

gusa, AUGUSTE FRÉDÉRIC Louis 
V1ESSE DE MARMONT, DUKE or, (ra- 
goo'sa.) a marshal of France, B. at 
Châtillon sur Seine, 1774. He entered 
the army ut an early age, and at- 
tracted, at Toulon, the favorable 
notice of Bonaparte, who made him 
his aide-de-camp. He accompanied 
that general to Italy in 1796, and 
fonght in almost every subsequent 
engagement, winning high honor for his great skill, 
bravery, and readiness of resource, till, at length, he was 
selected by Bonaparte to carry to Paris the twenty-two 
colors captured from the enemy. In the Egyptian cam- 
paign he was a general of brigade, and, in 1799, he was 
one of the officers that accompanied Bonaparte in his 
perilous flight from Egypt. Between the years 1805- 
1814 he was one of the most conspicuously skilful and 
courageous of all Napoleon's subordinates. At Ulm, 
during the conquest of the province of Styria; at Wa- 
gram; as the successor to Massena in Portugal; and at 
Bautzen, Dresden, and Leipsic, he bore a distinguished 
part. Against un allied force of Austrians, Russians, and 
Prussians, numerically four times greater than his own, 
he obstinately defended Paris, in 1814. But when the 
enemy's artillery began to sweep tho city from the 
heights of Montmartre, he received instructions from 
Joseph Bonaparte which permitted him to evacnace the 
French capital. He then went over to the allies with 
his entire force, thus deserting the cause of the Emperor 
forever. He was subsequently employed by Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X. the latter of whom commanded him to 
repress the revolt of 1830; he was, however, defeated by 
the people, and became an object of odium with his 
countrymen. His name was struck off the rolls of the 
French army, and he was banished from his native 
country. He spent the remainder of his life away from 
France, and devoted his leisure to the composition of 
some excellent treatises upon military science. His 
Memoirs appeared nt Paris in 1856. D. at Venice, 1852. 

Ragusa, a fortified seaport-town of Austria, in Dalma- 
tia, formerly an independent republic, on a peninsnlain 
the Adriatic, 38 m. W.N.W. of Cattaro: Lat. 42° 37 9” 
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wine. N., said to be founded in 656, by refugees from 

old Ragusa, the anc. Epidaurus, became independent in 

1414. It was seized by Napoleon in 1806, nnd came into 

the possession of Austria in 1814. Php. 9,000. 

| Ragu’sa, a town of Sicily, in the Val di Noto, on the 
Ragusa, 3 m. from Modica. Manuf. Woollens and silks. 
In its vicinity, vines, olives, and other fruit are pro- 
duced. .It is noted, also, for its breed of horses and 
mules. Php. 17,000. 

Rag'-wheel, n. (eh.) Same as SPROCKET-WHEEL, q. v. 

Rag’-work, n. A kind of rubble-work formed of rag- 
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N., Lon. 189 7“ E. Manuf. Silk, leather, tobacco, and tp 
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Rag’-wort, n. (Bot.) See Senecio. 

Rahdunpore, (rad-un-por’,) a town of Hindostan, 
prov. of Guzerat, 150 in. N. W. of Baroda; Lat. 24° N., 
Lon, 71° 45’ E. Manuf. Woollen cloth. Pop. 15,000, 

Rahmanie, (ra-ma-n-’,) a town of Lower Egypt, prov. 
of Babari, at the junction of the Nile aud the Alexam 
dria Canal, 25 m. S. S. E. of Roset ta. 

Rahoon’, a town of Hindostan, prov. of Lahore, 12 m. 
N. E. of Loodianah. Manuf. Cotton goods. 

Rah“ way. in Nrw.Jersey, a small river flowing into 
Staten Island Sound between Union and Middlesex cos, 

—A post-village of Union co., abt. 10 m. 8.S.W. of Newark. 
It contains several extensive munufactories, and is a 
place of much business activity. Pop. (1880) 6,554. 

Raiatea, (ri-a-la'u,) one of the Society Islands, in the 
Pacific, 130 m. N.W. of Tahiti; Lat. 16° 50 S., Lon. 151° 
24’ W. It is 40 m. in circumference. and its surface is 
mountainous. Prod. Arrowroot and cocoa-nuts. 

Raid, (rdd.) n. [A. B. råd, a riding; Ger. riit ] A foray; 
a hostile or predatory incursion; — specifically, au in- 
road made by mounted men, with intent to pillage or 
ravage; a sudden and rapid invasion by a force of cav- 
alry; as, “the mooulight raid.” — Sir W. Scott. 

Rai/idze, n. pl. (Zul) The Ray or Skate family, order 
Piagistomi, comprising fishes with the body very much 
flattened, the mouth, nostrils, and branchial openings 
below, and the dorsals, when present, upon the tail. 
The eggs are brown, coriaceous, and rectangular, with 
the angles extended into poiuts. Members of this fam- 
ily are found in all seas, and more than a hundred spe- 
cies are known, from two to six feet or more in length. 

Raikes, Ropert. Sve Son os, page 2152. 

Rail, (d“) n. [A. S. hragel, a covering: Ger. rirgel.] 
That which serves as a fence or palisade ; a piece of tim- 
ber, or of iron or other metal, extending from one post 
or support to another, as in fences, balustrades. stair- 
cases, &c.— The horizontal part in any piece ot framing 
or panelling. Thus, in a door, the horizontal pieces be- 
tween which the panels lie are called rails, while the 
vertical pieces, between which the panels are iuserted, 
are called s/yles. 

—A woman’s upper garment;—retained in the word 
night-rail, sometimes used for night-dress. 

(Railroad Eng.) A bar of iron, forming the upper part 
of the superstructure on which the wheels of vehicles 
roll. It is shaped with reference to vertical strength, 
and is held in place by chairs, splices, Ac. — Webster. 

—pl. (Naut.) The moulding ornaments in the topside, 
likewise in the head and stern of a ship.— A narrow 
plank nailed for security on a ship's upper works. 

By rail, by railroad or railway: as, to travel by rail. 
Fr. rile ; Ger. ralle.) RATL-RIRD. (Zu.) See RALLIDX, 
—v. a. To enclose with rails; as, to rail a staircase. 

r. n. [Fr. railler, frequent. from rire, Lat. rideo, to 
laugh.] To make persons or things the objects of re- 
proach or ridicule; to scoff; to use insolent and reviling 
language; to censure in opprobrious terms ; — preceding 
al or against. 

“Why rail at arts he did not understand 7 — Dryden. 

Rail’-car, n. A railroad car, 

Bailer, n. One who rails; a scoffer; a reviler; one 
who insults, censares, or reproaches with opprobrious 
langunge. 

“* Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer."" — Dibdin. 
Rail’-fence, n. A fence composed of wooden rails. 
Rail’-guards, (gards,) n. pl. (Mach.) In locomotive 

engines, strong iron rods reaching down within about 
two inches of the rails, to catch and throw to one side 
any obstruction which may be on the rails. (In the U. 
States, often termed cow-catcher.) 

Railing, a. Uttering reproach; insulting. 

—n. Reproachful, censorious, or insolent language.— A 
series of rails; a fence; a baluster.— Rails in gen- 
eral, or the materials for their construction. 

RaiVingly, adv. With scoffing, reproachful, or inso- 
lent language, 

Rail’-joint, n. A splice connecting the adjacent ends 
of rails, in distinction from a chair, which is merely a 
seat. — Webster. 

Raillery, (rdl'ler-j,) n. [Fr. raillerie, from railler.] 
Light ridicule or satire; satirical merriment; banter; 
jesting language; persiflage; sarcastic pleasantry; 
chaff; as, tu treat a serious subject with ratllery. 

Railleur, (dar,) n. [Fr.] A banterer; a persifleur; 
a jester; one who uses raillory. (R.) 

Railroad, n. (Civil Engin.) A road constructed of 

tracks of iron, called rails, on which roll the wheels of 

carriages drawn either by horses or by steam-engines, 
and to which they are confined by ledges or flanges 
raised on the tires of the wheels. The requirements of 
the coal traffic in Northumberland, Eng., gave the first 
origin to railroads. As early as 1676, coals were con- 
veyed from the mines to the river, near Newcastie-upon- 
Tyne, “ by laying raila of timber exactly straight and 
parallel; and bulky carts were made, with four rollers 
fitting those rails, whereby the carriage was made so 
easy that one horse could draw four or five chaldrons 
of coal.” The rapid wear of the timber led to the strac- 
ture of cast-iron rails, to replace the wooden ones, and 
being limited in length, they were formed with a con- 
tinuons flange or ledge on their inner edge, to keep the 
wheels on the track. These roads were called (ram-roads, 
or tram-ways. The leading objection to this system was 
that the rail was liable to be covered with dust or gravel. 
In order to obviate these disadvantages, in 1789, Jessop 
laid down at Loughborough cast-iron edge-rails, from 
which the gniding-edges were removed ard applied 
ronud the edges of the wheels, forming flanges, the rails 
being elevated sufficiently to allow the descending fange 
to clear the ground. This system of rails reems to have 
been the first that was laid on cast-iron chairs, and on 
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sleepers. In 1820, Birkenshaw patented the fish-belly 
rail, and thus substituted wrought-iron rails for cast 
rails, This form of rails advanced in public estimation, 
and was employed in the coustruction of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, which was opened in 1829. In 
1814, Geo. Stephenson constructed, for the Killingworth 
Colliery, in Northumberland, a steam-engine bearing 2 
cylinders, seated on a boiler mounted on wheels, and im- 
mediately above the axles of those wheels, which Lore 
cranks connected with the piston-heads of the cylinders, 
and were made to revolve in unison by means of vancan- 
son chains working over barrels on their axis. At first, 
the engines made upon Stephenson's principles were not 
held in much estimation, and a considerable time elapsed 
before they came into general use. The first railroud 
opened for conveying passengers was the Stockton and 
Darlington road in 1825, and this was worked with horse- 
power. 4 French engineer, M. Seguin, in 1526 suc- 
cessfully introduced locomotives upon the railways from 
Roanne to St. Etienne, and from St. Etienne to Lyons. 
In these he first introduced small tubes passing from 
the fire-box to the chimney, an arrangement of the 
greatest importance for increasing the evaporating power 
of the engine. Ile also increased the draught of the fire 
by means of a ventilator, an effort which Robert Ste- 
phenson better accomplished in 1829 by the action of 
steam. The Liverpool and Manchester road was com- 
menced in 1825, and the intention of the projectors being 
to run the carriages upon it at high rates of speed, they 
offered a premium for the best engine which should ful- 
fil certain conditions; which premium was won in 1829 
by the Rocket engine of Messrs. Stephenson & Booth. 
The next year steam-carriages were in regular operation 
upon this road. The weight of the “ Rocket“ was only 4 
tons 5 cwt.; it had four wheels, not coupled. Witha 


Miles of road. Cost of roe 


States, do. r. IS | £ equipment. 
Tennessee.. AA 1074) $114.785.774 
Kontucky.. 1,266 1715| 107,004,567 


Southern States.. . 12.528 16,30 672.474.545 


Ohio...... 4,108} 6,664) 610,728,103) 
Michigan 2.976] 4,284) 160,190,901 
Indiana 3,049) 4.705] 263,431,579 
Illinois 6,8610 8,32 600,420,772 
Wisconsi 1.8780 3,442] 174,198,117 
Minnesota... 1,906] 3,91 213.379.990 
Dakota Territor, 276) 1,639 2,090,000] 
Iowa... 3,04 6,1130 74,000,199 
Nebrasku 1.010 2.3100 172,057,65 

Missouri. 2,67 8 4,211] 239.530.162 
Arkansas... 450| 1.042 21,651,284 
Texas.. 1.0780 5.344]  142.654,627 
Kansas 2,063) 3,718 123,997,011) 
Colorado, 453| 2,275 71,139,059 
Indian Region. 275 27 5 1.630.000 
New Mexico. . . . . . .. . . . . 975 29.288,60 


Wyoming, Utah, & 


Western and S. W. P” PPR IF 
States, etc. Fas 33,640) t0,712 


Nevada... 601 890. 30,258, 
Californi: 1,042} 2,201] 259,883,595 
Arizona Territory. . 557 16.570.715 
Oregon . Ay 241 689 29,599,621 
Washington Territory. 6| 48u 21,802,25 
Pacific States, etc......... 1.949] 4.87.“  358.094,193 


gross load of 17 tons it attained an average speed of 1 

miles, and in some instances a speed of 17 miles. At the 
present time, on some European railroads, there are lo- 
comotives having six coupled wheels, and weighing not 
less than 48 tons! —In the United States, and before the 
application of steam to railway purposes was established, 
a horse-railroad was completed in 1527, from the granite 
quarries of Quincy. Mass., a distance of 3 miles, to the 
Neponset River. A second road was laid out in January, 
1827, from the coal mines of Mauch Chunk, Penna., to 
the Lehigh River, a distance of 9 miles, and with various 
ramifications the whole length exceeded 13 m. The Del- 
aware and Hudson Canal Company, in 1828, constructed 
a railroad from their coal mines to Honesdale, the ter- 
minus of their canal, and sent a commissioner to Eng- 
Jand for the purpose of rail, iron, and locomotives. In 
the spring of 1829, these locomotives arrived in this 
country. Of the succeeding great railway enterprises, 
one of the principal was the Baltimore and Ohio line, 
commenced in 1828, and originally planned for horse- 
cars only, but, influenced by the success of steam loco- 
motives in England, their employment was adopted on 
this road instead of horse-power. In August, 1830, the 
Hudson and Mohawk Railroad, from Albany to Sche- 
nectady, was commenced. Several similar enterprises 
were undertaken in the Pennsylvania coal region in 
1830, and in the legislative session of 1830-31, no fewer 
than twelve railroad companies were incorporated. In 
1830 the Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad com- 
menced operations, In 1832 us many as 67 lines of iron 
ways were in operation in the State of Pennsylvania 
alone, and in the same year the most important Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey lines were commenced. The 
Erie Railroad, commenced in 1833, reached completion 
in 1851; and the Pennsylvania Central, commenced in 
1847, was opened to circulation in 1852. The Union Pa 
cific was opened May 10, 1869, and, in connection with 
the Central Pacific, completed the grand line of railway 
from ocean to ocean. The great trunk lines being pu 
in, they were speedily connected by other lines, so as 
now to form a net-work whose meshes are so numerou 
as to give every farmer in the West a market at his own 
door. The following tabulation exhibits the distribution 
of mileage of all the railroads of the U. S. on Jan. 1, 
1872 und 1882, and their total cust on Jan. 1, 1882: 


Miles of road.) Cost of 


States, de. ck equipment.| 


Mains $40,475,216! 
New Hampshir 25.37 0,787 
Vermout 34,680,521) 
Massachuset 167,848,510) 
Khode Island 6,736.799 
Connecticut... 45.964,193 

New England. . . . . $21,074,026 


New Tork. .. 4.925 6,279) 559,921,240 
New Jersey... 1.3780 1,753) 168.218.355 
4,949 6,600] 585.424.686 


227 278 4.350.960 

866) 1.048 83.571.024 

West Virgin, 14,963,945 
Middle 8tates............... 1,416,450,210 
Virginin......... 142.891.013 
North Carolina, s 1,819 30,492.940 
Bouth Carolina. 1.2900 1,484 36,740,932 
Georgia 2.100 2,581 65,408,478 
Florida 466| 793] 11,447,530 
Alabama. 1.628 1.804 84.424.205 
Mississippi 990 1,232 14,948,560 
Louisiana.. 466| 999 74,330,516 


Recapitulation by Geographical groups. Jan. 1, 1882. 


Length of | Total cost. 
line. 

6,069 | $321,074,026 
16760 | 1,416,450,21 
1,395 972.474.545 
60712 | 2,853.059,7 12 

4,877 358,004,193 


Unitep STATES. 


New England States 
Middle States.... 
Southern States. 
W. & S. W. States, etc. 
Pacific States, ete. 


Total REASTA —— 104,813 5,621,152,686 


The Railways of the World. The following exhibits 
the lengths of railways in the world, Jan., 1877 :—Eu- 
rope: Germany, 27,956 kilomètres (1 Eng. mile equals 
160944 kilom.); Austro-Hungary, 17,568; Belgium, 
3,499; Denmark, 1.260; Spain, 5,796; France, 21,596; 
Great Britain, 26,870; Greece, 12; Italy, 7,688; Luxem- 
bourg, 1,894; Portugal, 954; Roumania, 1,223; Russia, 
19,550 ; Sweden and Norway, 4.466; Switzerland, 2,080; 
Turkey in Europe, 1,536; total, 143,748 kilom. Asia: 
Cancasia, 1,004 kilom.; Ceylon, 132; British India, 10,- 
443; Japan, 61: Java, 261; sorry, in Asia, 401; total, 
12,302 kilom. Africa: Algeria, 507 kilom.; Cape of Good 
Hope, 105; Egypt, 1,523; Mauritius, 106; Natal, 2; Tu- 
nis, 60; total, 2,304 kilom. North America: Canada, 
6,609 kilom. ; Costa Rica, 47 ; Cuba, 640; United States, 
119,824; Honduras, 96; Jamaica, 43; Mexico, 607; total, 
127,866 kilom. South America: Bolivia, 96 kilom. ; Bra- 
zil, 1,338; Chili, 991; Colombia, 106; Argentine Confed- 
eration, 1,584; Peru, 1,549; Paraguay, 72; Uruguay, 
305; Venezuela, 13; total, 6,054 kilom. Oceania: West- 
ern Australia, 65 kilom. ; South Australia, 316; Victoria, 
906; New South Wales, 652; Queensland, 424 ; Tasmania, 
73; New Zealand, 384; total, 2,820 kilom. Grund total, 
12,195,094 kilométres. The United States are better 
supplied with railroads, if the proportion of the number 
of miles to the number of inhabitants be taken as the 
test, than any other nation, the apparent exception of 
the small colony of Queensland, in Australia, being of 
little importance. We have 876 inhabitants to each mile 
of track; while Great Britain has 2,056; France, 3,763: 
Belgium, 2,901; Prussia, 3,931; Switzerland, 2,814; and 
Russia, 15,265. In proportion to the area in sq. m., the 
U. States are not quite so well supplied as the whole of 
Europe. We have 71 sq. miles of land for each mile of 
railway; Europe has but 6414; and of the particular 
countries, Great Britain has 8°6; France, 21; Belgium, 
61; Prussia, 23:5; and Russia, 455. Among the coun- 
tries possessing railroad systems, there are but fonr in 
the world, besides the U. States, each having as muny 
miles of completed railway lines as the State of Penusyl- 
vania. Great Britain has 14,247 miles, France, 9,934; 
Prussia, 5,926, or, including all North Germany, 7,237; 
Austrian Empire, 4.429; State of Pennsylvania, 4,398. 


The amount of capital actually invested in railroads is 
reported to be: 

In Great Britain, $2,511,814,435 or $176,269 per mile. 

“ France, 1,576,664,892 “ 158.714 “ € 

“ Prussin, 747,689,346 “ 126171 “ 1 

“ Austria, 327,369,545 “ 73.9155 

Russia. .. ... 724,709,274 “ 160,920 “ “ 
The averago cost of European railways, 56,660 m. in all, 
was $132,876 per mile. Yet the total reported cost of 
those of this country was 82.211.914, 212, or $45,360 per 
mile; but the real outlay upon them was certainly not 
more than three-fourths of that sum. Europe has one 
mile of railway for every 6414 sq. m. of area, and for) 
every 5,016 of population. “Her nations have put 
$7 528,734,923 of their savings Into railroads, or $26.80 per 
capita; but they must still invest 87.0, 000. 0% more, 
or nearly three times our national debt, before the aver- 
age interest of every person in them will reach the 
$50.59 held by the people of the U. States. See SuPP'T. 


Pneumatic or Atmospheric Railroad. A species of 
railway, in which he propelling power is the pressure 
of the atmosphere on one side of a piston or diaphragm, 
and a partial vacuum on the other side. During the 
Euglish parliamentary session of 1864, a scheme was 
brought forward for constructing a railway on this sys- 
tem under the whole length of Oxtord street and Hol- 
born, London, It was ridiculed as an absurdity, and 
the bill was thrown out; but the engineer, Mr. Ram- 
mell, to show the practicability of the plan, has since 
laid down a section of railway on this principle in the 
grounds of the Crystal Palace. It is about 600 yards 
long. A brickwork tunnel, about 10 feet high by 9 in 
width, and capable of admitting the largest broad-guage 
carriage, has been constructed, with a single line of 
rails laid along the bottom. The tunnel has a hinged 
valve at each end. The route is purposely laid with se- 
vere curves and gradients, to test the principle more com- 
pletely. A small stationary steam-engine works n fan, 
or hollow disc, 22 feet in diameter, which is so arranged 
as either to condense or to rarefy the air in the tunnel 
according to the adjustment of certuin valves. In the 
one case, air rushes in from the circumference to the 
centre of the disc; in the other, it rushes out from the 
centre to the circumference, there being an open chan- 
nel from the centre of the disc to the tunnel. A long 
roomy carriage, like an omnibus, adupted for 30 pas- 
sengers, travels to and fro in the tunnel, being blen in 
one direction and sucked in the other, Fixed behind 
the carriage is a frame-work pearly as wide and high as 
the tunnel; and a fringe of bristles round the edge of 
this framework presses like a brush against the inte- 
rior of the tunnel, forming a sort of air-tight piston. The 
motion is steady and equable; and a good speed is at- 
tained with a pressure of only 214 oz. on the square 
inch. In this country, in 1$67, a tube of sufficient size 
for the transit of passengers wus erected in the Armory 
building, Fourteenth street, New York, It was operated 
by Mr. A. E. Beach, of the Scientific American. It was 
worked for several weeks during the exhibition of the 
American Institute. The car carried 14 persons, and 
about 100,000 visitors enjoyed the atmospheric ride. 
This is believed to be the first passenger pneumatic tube 
operated in this country. A pneumatic tunnel under 
Broadway, New York, similar in construction to the 
one described above, was begun 12 feet under Broad- 
way, in New York city, in 1869, and a first section, 8 
feet in diameter and nearly 300 feet long, was open to 
passengers on Feb. 27, 1870. But the company’s charter 
allows them only to use a tube of 58 inches, and this 
for the transmission of packages. See Prromatic Dis- 
PATCH, p. 1942; R.R. SIGNALS, BLOCK SYSTEM or, p. 2119; 
and supplement, p. 2111. 

Railroad, m Indiana, a twp. of Stark co. 
Railway, n. The term which in Englund corresponds 
to the American railroad. 
Railway plant. In England, the term used to desig- 
nate the tools, machinery, locomotives, cars, trucks, &c., 
for constructing and working railways. (Called in the 
U. States rolling-stock.) 
Railway slide, a turn-table. 
Raiment, (rd'ment,) n. [Fr. arrayment.] Clothing 
in general; garments; vestments; vesture; attire. 
Rain, (rān,) v.n. [A. S. rinan, regnan, to rain; Ger. 
regnen ; allied to Gr. raind, to sprinkle.) To run dowr, 
flow, or fall in drops from the clouds, as water (used 
mostly with it for a nominative) ; as, it rains, it threat- 
ens to rain.—To fall or drop like rain; as, tears rained 
from her eyes. 

r. a. To pour or shower down from the upper regions, 
like rain from the clouds. 

„It rain'd down fortune, show'ring on your head.” — Shaks, 

—n. [A. S. ræyn, regn,ren.] Water running down or falls 
ing in drops from the sky; the descent of water in 
drops from the atmosphere. 

(Meteorvlogy.) When the air can no longer retain the 
moisture blended with its particles, the water descends 
in drops upon the earth, purifying the atmosphere, 
through which it falls. The vapor thus condensed is 
called rain. The moisture in the atmosphere is derived 
from the evaporation of water, partly from land, but 
principally from the surface of the ocean. Continnal 
evaporation goes on from the surface of the lakes, pas- 
tures, corn-fields, and forests; and as much moisture 
will be supplied to the air by a ploughed field as by a 
sheet of water of equal dimensions. Through this sur- 
face-evaporation the air becomes quite damp; but in 
being transported to a warmer situation it may after- 
wards become dry. This is the case with a sea-breeze 
in summer. When it touches the shore, it is cold and 
molst; but as it proceeds inland, it grows milder and 
drier. When moisture is deposited by a body of air in 
minute globules, which remain suspended or subside 
gradually in the air, it is termed a cloud ; when it comes 
near us, and hovers on hill-tops and bangs in valleys, 
it is called a mist or fog. The true theory of the pro- 
duction of rain was first discovered by Dr. James Hut- 
ton, of Edinburgh, in 1787. Rain-water or melted snow 
is the purest of all natural waters, though, in conse- 
quence of its solvent powers, it generally contains some 
extraneons ingredient. The amount of rain which falls 
upon the earth is greatest in the tropics, and decrenses 
as we approach the poles. The quantity of rain fallin 
at a certain place, however, is considerably influenc 

by the physical features of the locality, On account of 
thia fact, together with the action of prevailing winds 
and searonal peculiarities, the surface of the globe has 
been divided by meteorologists into hyrtographic ne- 
gions. Thus between the tropics of Cancer and Capri- 
corn there is n zone of periodic rains, and externa] on 
either side zones of constant precipitations. Within the 
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' tropics, also, there is the striking peculiarity of dry and] # ructed in various ways. The R. G. used in the — + | will raise them up 8 prophet iir brethren- 5. 
y tal at Philadelphia consists of a metal —To give rise or on to: to start; to set pat 8 


rainy seasons, depending on the peur of the sun an delphi at dhe top, set so a 
the direction of the wind, UPPLEMENT. n dia! a! o „ ef se, to a ee a TUM itor Te oh es 
" _regenbogen.| (Meteor. era amount which has tallen dur- 85 ; s > report, | 1. 
tn We ore cg : determined by pouring it from thia ndur: | To give vent, ag ane . N wesion to; as, it ieee 4 
when they are resolved into rain. Jase, The rain-gatige u ery, to vases a na 33 o cause to become light an 
t Washington is made of | spongy, as bread or pic-crast. 
ea in diameter, and but Naut.) To cause to seem elevated, as an object by a 
are usually two; w lower oe, the ion which these instru- = —< to 155 as, to — an land. & 
ry bright, and an external ater —— as O a. w.) To create, form, or cous! ute; a rals a 
paler, and in which the ordi € eorologist desires to 25 paise a purchase. (Naut) To di ree 
In the interior rainbow the ali commences,| mental or mechanical agency A = 1 2 


und the rate at which it fell 3 8 any operative force required. — To e k 1 
2 ** o abandon an attempt to take a place hy eging it; 
ed by Draper's welf-registering | to retire from Deleaguring u position. —To rais the wind, 


A figurative expression, used colloquially, in the sense 


of the col 
red ia the h in the other rainbow the violet 


is. It is se wa are seeni theoretically 
tor num bnt their colors are so fulfill 


a 
feeble that they are not perceptible. The phenomenon 


of the rainbow de produced Ly the decomposition of the of to gather, collect, or acquire money. 
+ white light of the zun when ity the drops, and Raiser, n. The person Who, or thing which, raises; 
inside fac ` w a builder; a collector. — A riser; one of the upright 


by its reflection from their insi 
on is witnessed in dew-drops and boards on the front of the steps of a fl 

min short, wherever solar light passes into drops i an.) n. [Fr.; Ger. ronne.) A dried grape. 
der a certain angle. e appearance and Michigan, a river which rises in Lenawee 
he rainbow inet on the E. into Lake Erie from Monroe co. — A 
observer, A the sun abox 
hence only vfracted 


ight of stairs. 


——— : hi 
TAY ADIA rns | Raisiné', n. 
and reflected in their ty to the eye [: TRE wm NN made by boiling 
tater, are alba Eee Wain 0 half — quantity of = ay after w 
ich do so — An: i [ strained, Apples, par and cut inte quarte. are 
Jet n (Fig. 2209 ` Perm wala — A | added to it; and it is allowed to simmer gently till the 
f 2 — - apples are thoroughly mixed with the wine, when it 


ray, S u. penetrat 
has a very pleasant, aweetish, acid taste. Cider may be 


the light is ref, 

another, entering and traverses the T j tead of wine. 

drop in the directio ed at b, part of the light AU „ing. u. Act of causing to rise or to become erect, 
setting up. elevating, producing, ar restoring to liſe.— 


emerges from the rain-drop, the other part is reflected 

from the concave surface, and tends to emerge atg. At i In the 

this point the light is y re t 3 | frame ol 

remainder emerges in a t à: timber. 

the incident ray 8 a, an au ' i nunning-plate. (Arch) “The plate or longitndinal 

— 2.5 ane sch —.— oe E i taker on ‘hich a roof stands when in its place, or 

server, whic i pitched. 

sation of colors, provided the light isan! 1 Rai'sinville, in Michigan, a village of Lenawee a. 

‘alt, 5 m. N.E. of Adrian. — A township of Monroe co. 


nited States, the operation of setting up the 
f a building or any structure composed of 


[Fr from raísmnrr, to 


active rays is 42° 2, and i {havi tally reason.) Arranged systematically or analytically; us, 
- aja In Hindostan, 8 
the R. 


a 2 raba Hind 

= Raja’ „ du,, n. ind. r 

Fig. 2210, — DRAPER'S BELY-REGISTERING HAN a. native Ae. ; as. ajah of Coorg. 

R. G. (Fig. 2210). The instrument consists of n cylin- Rajahmundry, ( mom dre.) a town of British 

drical vessel, A, eight inches in diameter, set so ns to India, cap. of dist. of the same name, on the Goduvery, 

receive the rain. Cp. a pipe emptying iuto a glass vessel, 73 m. N.E. of Masulipatam; Lat. 16° 25’ N., Lon. 81° 54“ 

E, which is sustained by a spiral spring. F, to the lower] E.; 7.000. 

end of which is attached a pencil, G. its point resting | Raj hal, or Rajmahal, (ra-ja-ma-hal’.) [the 

against a sheet aper fastened to n board, H H, whic! royal residence,” I n city of British India, presidency of 

forward 12 inches every 24 hours by meam Bengal. on the Ganges, 65 m. N. W. of Moors! ; 

at, J, of the clock, K. At L is n syphon which| Lat, 25° 2° N. Lon. No 43” E.; pop- 30,000. 

tents of the receiving versel, E. into the | Raj ta’na, the largest prov. of Hindostan, towards 
depth of rain has fallen. its N.W. quarter, be! 24° and 31° N. Lat, and 7 | 
t-villago of Columbia co., abt. and 77° É. Low.; area, 7 m. It comprises 

a large extent of sandy desert 

many fertile tracts. This 

to the British, consists of a number of lities, 

the chief of which are Judpoor, Jessesmecr, eypoor, 

(Naut.) A small rope, or line, some | Odeypoor,and Bicanere. A large force of British troops 

are quartered at Ajmeer, to keep the turbulent princes 


deviation co! he 
for violet rays it is Hence, for all drops placed 

n to the drop make, 
to the eye, au angle 


Rain ition of being rainy. ` 
Rain less. 4. ; as, a rai 
tract of country. 
Rain’-line, u, 

times used to form the sheer of a ship, ‘and to set the 


beams of the deck fair, in order. 
Rains’borough, in Ohio, a post- villugo of Highland 


Rajpoots' n. From Sans. “on „ king, and 
co, abt. 69 m. E. of Cinciunnti. putra, sa — Pa Pm of kings.”] The name of vari- 
Rains burg. Ipania, a post- village of Bed- ous tribes in India, which are o Aryan origin, and 
ford con Abt. 8 either descended from the old royal races of the Hindoos, 
Rains ville, in village of Warren co., or from their Kebattriya or warrior caste. At all, peri- 
abt, 87 m le ods, they seem to have played n conspicuous part in the 
Raln- wa has fallen from the history of India; and all over Hindostan there are many 
clouds families who, rightly or wrongly, claim the title of 
f Abound ;| rajpoots. At present, they occupy chiefly the country 


nd is 80 W’. 
a common axis, 


parallel to known as Rajpootana. 
it follo’ his axis is on I e, u. [A. S. raca; D. rakel; O. Ger. recho.] An 
instrument with teeth and u handle, by which light 


ual axis al, and the 
a semici n rises, the 


bodies are gathered up, or the earth divided. — 

HORSE-RAKE. 

* — rickel, a rukehell.] A man of loose, vicions, or 

I isorderly habits; a man addicted to lewdness; u roué; 
a debauchee; u rakehell; a man who plays the devil 
among women. — Macaulay. 

(Mining.) An oblique vein: a rake-vein. 

(Ship-building ) An obtuse angle, such as the stem 
and stern-posts make with the keel of a ship. 

(Naut.) AN that part of the bull of a ship which 
hangs over both ‘ends of the keel; — also, the inclination 
of a mast from x perpendicular direction. 

—The pitch of a roof. — The forward inclination of a mill- 


[Causative of 
in a literal 


4 fe 0, in th 
emergent an 
© tion. This angle is 


to heighten; to invigora 
50% 57“; hence red] raise one's courage, — To A. S. racian; Ger. rechen.] To draw or gather 


and the vio! call from death or inanimation ; or together, us with a rake; to clear or smooth with a 

rake; as, to rake soil, to rake hay ;— hence, to collect 
or draw together, as something scattered; to acrape 
together: as, to rake toy ether money, to rake together 


position, or from an attitade of qu scandalous stories, to rake together the mob of a town. 
to search with 


make erect. — To excite to action; to put in mation; tw! — To gather by violence; to scour; 

stir up; to incite to tumult, strife, or war; as, to raise the| eagerness, as ali corners ofa place. — To pass over with 
e. people.— To give rise to; to originate, produce, canse, ef-| force or . 

Bain wed, fect, K.; to canse to come into being or to appear;—heoce, (Mil) To ‘enfilade; to fire in a direction with the 
ol. or resembling, used specifically, or derivatively, to erect: to build up: length of anything: particularly, to cannonade, as A 


= Nmsin'bow-tinted a. to construct by the accumulation or conjunction of con-| ship, on the stern or head, so that the balls range the 
É w. 

ln dear. n. (Zot) Bee Renee 
i r of rain; us. 


a ghost or spectre. — 
to assume sn erect position, pose, 
awaken; to cause to arise from x 


e horizon. 
he sun, but they are 


atituent parts; as, to raise a wall, — To levy; collect; to| whole length of the deck; as, to rake » vessel fore 
š FR. assemble; to bring together for use or service; as, to aft. 
E in falt. n. A fall, descent, or dowupou raise troops, he fonnd it difficult to raise money. —To| Ta rake up. In application to fire, to cover the fire 
an averaze rainfall. cause to grow or expand; to enable to be produced, bred,| with ashes; — in a figurative sense, to reproduce, to re 
A gEnin'-gauge.(43j) PLUVIOMETER, OMBROM j 
ETR. n. ( Metenrol An instrument for measuring the 


j or propagated; as, to raise horses. cattle, or negroes. — | vive; ns, to rake up past scandals. 
— quantity of rain which 133 a given place. It is con- 


To produce; to cause to come into being, or appear; — |". m- To use a rake; to scratch into for seeking some- 
sometimes with up. | thing; to search with minuteness and meznness — To 
707 ç 
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pass with violence or celerity of motion. — To lead a 
debauched, dissolute, vicious life. — To incline from the 
perpendicular; as, a mast rukes aft.— To fly wide of 
the quarry, as a hawk. 

Rakee’, Raki’,n. A spirituous liquor used in Russin, 
resembling the worst kind of brandy. 

Rake’hell, n. A rake; a roné; a debauchee; a wild, 
di olute, harnm-scarum fellow. (Low.) 

Rake hellt. Rake‘helly, adv. Wild; rakish ; dis- 
solute; bgrum-scarmn. 

Rak’er, ». The person who, or thing which, rakes or 
scrapes together ; — specifically, a machine for raking 
grain, &c., by horse- or steam-power. — A gun so placed 
as to rake an enemy’s ship. — An apparatus annexed to 
a Iccomotive-enging for cleaning its grate by automatic 
action, 

Rake’stale, n. The helve or handle ofa rake. 

Bak’ing, u. Act or operation of collecting with a rake, 
or of cleaning and smoothing with a mke. — The space 
of ground raked at one time, or the quantity of hay, &c., 
collected by once passing the rake. — Libertinism ; 
habits of n rake or debanchee. 

Rak ish. a. Exhibiting the character and conduct of a 
rake; given to a debauched, dissipated, or dissolute 
life; as, a rakish young fellow. 

(Naut.) Having a backward inclination ; as, rakish 
masts. 

Rat ‘ishly, adv. In a rakish conrse or manner. 

Rak’ishness, n. Debanchery; dissolute practices. 

Raleigh, Sin WALTER, (rile) an accomplished English 
gentleman, soldier, scholar, statesman, courtier, sailor, 
colonist, and philosopher, who shone in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., the lustre of whose name is yet 
anfaded, was born at Budleigh, Devonshire, 1552. After 
receiving the rudiments of his education nt home, he 
was, about 1568, sent to Oriel College, Oxford, where 
“he was worthily esteemed a proficient in oratory and 
philosophy.” He did not long remain there; for, hav- 
ing an enterprising spirit, he entered into the troop of 
gentlemen volunteers who went to the assistance of the 
Protestants in France, where he continued abont five or 
gix years. He subsequently joined the expedition of 
General Norris to the Netherlands, in aid of the cause 
of the Prince of Orange. Soon after his return he en- 
gaged with his brother-in-law, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in 
a voyage to America, whence they returned in 1579. 
The next year he was in Ireland, where he distinguished 
hinbelf against the rebels of Munster. On his retarn to 


8 
Fig. 2211. — SIR WALTER RALEIGH,(after Zucchero.) 
England he introduced himself to the notice of Queen 


Elizabeth by a romantic piece of gallantry. Her maj- 
esty, while taking a walk, stop at a muddy place, 
hesitating whether to proceed or not; on which R. took 
off his new plush cloak, and spread it on the ground. 
The queen trod gently over the foot-cloth, and soon re- 
warded the sacrifice of a cloak with a handsome suit to 
the owner. His reputation for soldiership, his learning, 
which was varied and profound, his eloqnenc and ready 
wit, and the personal advantages and accomplishments, 
in which he was presminent, all combined in raising 
him high in his sovereign’s favor. R. continued mean- 
while to cherish his hopes of transatlantic adventure. 
Having obtained from Elizabeth an ample patent and 
the title of Lord-Proprietary over an extensive region, he 
sent forth two ships, under Captains Amadas and Bar- 
low, which reached the shores of North Carolina in July, 
1584. and proceeded north to Virginia. The name lust 
mentioned was given to the new country in honor of the 
“ Virgin Queen,” upon the return of the successful ex- 
pores. R.s patent was confirmed by Act of Parliament. 
e was elected, along with Sir William Courtenay, M. P. 
for his native shire, and received the honor of knight- 
hood, with a more lucrative gift, that of a monopoly for 
the sale of wines, by which he acquired considerable 
wealth. A joint-stock company was now formel by 
Sanderson, a merchant of London, R., and Sir Adrian 
Gilbert, another of his half-brothers, to find the North- 
west Passage. The voyages of Davis to the Arctic Seas 
were made ogge their aynspices. But R. and his part- 
ners sent a fleet to Virginia, under his relative, Sir 
ichard Grenville. A party of intending colonists, with 
ph Lane at their head, were landed at Roanoke. 
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They got into difficulties, however, when Grenville left 
them to return home, aud they might have been starved, 
or murdered by the savages, had not Sir Francis Drake 
come in time to relieve them, . himself never visited 
his settlement in Virginia, but he sent thither, in 1557, a 
fresh party of settlers, governed by Mr. Juhn White, 
with twelve assistants, who founded the city of Raleigh, 
now capital of North Carolina. The iutroduction of 
tobacco into England, if due to R., must be referred to 
the date of Ralph Lane's coming home. The pleasant 
anecdotes upon this occasion are well known: bow Sir 
Walter s servant, alarmed tosee the smoke issuing out of 
bis master’s mouth, thought he was on fire, and emptied 
a tapkard of ale on his face to quench the fame; how 
also the Queen lost a wager to K., who bad wade ber a 
bet that he could weigh the smoke of a given quantity 
of tobacco, which he did by weighing its ashes, and de- 
ducting this weight from that of the tobacco before he 
smoked it. In the defeat of the Spanish Armada, in 1588, 
Sir Walter bore a glorious part, fur which he received 
distinguishing marks of favor trom the Queen. In 1591 
he sailed ou an expedition against the Spanish fleet, but 
without success. About the same time he incurred the 
Queen's displeasure by an intrigue with one of her maids 
of honor, whom he afterwards married. In 1595 he 
sailed to Guiana, and destroyed the capital of Trinidad. 
The year following he took a distinguished part in the 
taking of Cadiz, Honors were lavished in abundance 
upon him, and he obtained the lordship of St. German’s, 
in Cornwall. R. was one of those who Drought about 
the fall of Essex. and remained in the favor of the Queen 
till her death; but, in the succeeding reign, his furtunes 
changed. He was stripped of his preferments, tried, and 
condemned for high treason, on x charge the most friv- 
olous,and without the least evidence. He remained in the 
Tower of London 13 years, during which time he wrote 
several works on various subjects of great importance, 
the best of which was the History of the World,which was 
published in 1614. The year following he was released, 
occasioned by the flattering account which he had given 
of some rich mines in Guiana. On gaining his liberty, 
he sailed to that country in search of those pretended 
mines, instead of discovering which, he burned the 
Spanish town of St. Thomas, and returned to England, 
where, in consequence of the complaint of Gondemar, 
the Spanish ambassador, he was apprehended, and, in a 
most unprecedented manner, beheaded, on his former 
sentence. His works are historical, philosophical, poet- 
ical, and political, As an author, Hume declares him to 
be the “best model of the ancient English style.” The 
appearance and character of this poet, courtier, naviga- 
tor, statesman, and military and naval commander, are 
thus sketched by Aubrey :—™ He was a tall, handsome, 
and bold man; but his neve was that he was damnable 
proud. He had a most remarkable aspect, an exceeding 
high forehead, and long-faced.” Altogether, he was one 
of the most remarkable men of a remarkable age. Be- 
headed at Westminster, 1618. 

Bol cia, in Illinois, a post-village and township, cap. 
of Saline co., abt. 75 m. S. S. E. of Springfield. 

Raleigh, in /ndiana, a post-village of Rush co., abt. 10 
m. N. N. E. of Rushville. 

Raleigh, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Shelby co., 
abt. 200 m. W. S. W. of Nashville. 

Raleigh, in Kentucky, a post-village of Union co., abt. 
215 m. W. by 8. of Frankfort. 

Raleigh, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of Smith 
co., abt. 50 m. E. by 8. of Jackson. 

Raleigh, in N. Curolina,a city, seat of justice of Wake 
co., and cap. of the State, abt. 148 m. N. by W. of Wil- 
mington, and 286 m. 8. by W. of Washington, D. C.; 
Lat. 35° 47’ N., Lon. 78° 48’ W. It is finely located on 
an elevated tract, regularly laid out, handsomely built, 
and, anne many other fine edifices, contains one of the 
largest and most elegant State capitols in the Union. 
The city has an active trade, and several extensive 
manufactories. Pop. (1880) 9,265, 

Raleigh, in W. Virginia, a 8. co.; area, abt. 380 eq. m. 
Rivers. Kanawha and Coal rivers. Surface, diversified, 
and in the S.E. mountainous; soil, generally fertile. 
Cap. Beckley. 

Rallentan’‘do, a. ( Mus.) Slackening in time and force. 

Ralliance, n. Act of rallyiug. 

Ral’lidae, n. pl. (Zoöl.) A family of birds, order Nata- 
tores, comprising the ils, Coots 55 Fulica), Galli- 
nules, Water-hens, Crakes, q. v., &c., chiefly distinguished 
by their long and slender toes, often with a membra- 
nous margin along their sides; by means of which, and 
their generally compressed bodies, they are not only en- 
abled to support themselves on the aquatic herbage 
which is seen floating on the surface of the water, but 
to move with great facility through high grass, bul- 
rushes, and other closely-set herbage. They are for the 
most part solitary and 
timid birds, hiding 
themselves at the least 
approach of danger, 
but quitting their 
semi-aquatic retreats 
in the morning and 
evening, to feed in 
more open spots: their 
flight, from the short- 
ness of their wings, is 
very feeble, bnt they 
Tun with swiftness; 
and by the peculiarly 


compressed form o x 2.— RAIL 
their body, are able Fig. . -e 


to make their way (Bellas virginionus.) 
through dense masses of reeds aud high grass with 
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so much facility as to escape even after being des 
perately wounded. The flesh of all these birds is deli- 
cate. The genus Rallus, the Rails, is distinguished 
by baving the bill rather longer than the head, wings 
and tail very short. The Virginia Rail. R. virginianus 
(Fig. 2212), e 744 inches long, and the wing 4 inches; 
upper parts olive-brown, with longitudinal stripes of 
brownish-black ; throat white; neck before, and breast, 
bright rufous; abdomen and under tail-coverts with trans- 
verse bands of black and white. The genus Porzana 
has the bill shorter than the head, and straight. It is 
represented by the Sora, or Common Rail, P. Corohna, 
of temperate N. America, that js somewhat larger than 
the Virgina Rail. The genus Gallinula, the Galli- 
nules, is distinguished from Fulica by the absence of lobes 
on the toes. It is represented by the Florida Gullinule, 
G. galeata, and the Purple Gallinule, G. martinica, of 
the Southern States and northward, which are ubt. 127 
inches long. 

Ral/lier,n. One who rallies. 

Ralls, in Missouri, an EN. E co., adjoining Tllinoils ; 
area, abt. 430 sq. m. Rivers. Mississippi and Salt rivers, 
and Spencer's und Lick creeks. Surface, diversified; 
soil, fertile. Afin. Iron and coal. Cap. New London. 
Pop. (1830) 11,838. 

Rallus, n. [Lat.] (Zod/.) See Rais. 

Rally, v. a. [Fr. rallier, to reunite, perhaps from Lat. 
re-alligare, to bind together anew.) To collect and reduce 
to order, as troops dispersed or thrown into confusion ; 
to reunite. 

r. u. To reassemble; to come back to order, as troops. 
— To recover strength und vigor; to recuperate; as, he 
found his patient bad rallied. 

Rally, v.a. [Fr. rallier, frequent. of rire.] To attack 
with raillery, either in good humor and pleasantry, or 
with slight contempt or satire, according to the nature 
of the case; to joke, banter, ridicule, chaff. 

—v.n. To use satirical pleasantry; to employ banter or 
persiflage, 

—n. Keunion; act of bringing disordered troops to their 
ranks. — Employment or exercise of banter or ruillery. 
— Act or process of recuperating, or of regaining former 
strength and vigor. 

Ralph, James, an American writer, was originally a 
schoolmaster at Philadelphia, and went thence, iv 1725, 
to London, where he published a poem entitled Night. 
He also wrote u History of England, and several polit- 
ical pamphlets. D. in England, 1762. Pope has given 
him a place in his Dunciad, where he exclaims, — 

Silence, ye wolves, while Ralph to C. 
And makes night hideous; answer him, > 

Rals’ton, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lycoming 
co., abt. 23 m. N. of Williamsport. 

Ram, n. (A. S.; Ger. ramm.) The perfect male of the 
sheep which butts or pushes with his horns ;— the cas- 
trate male is termed wether. — The loose hammer of a 
pile-driving machine. — The pistou of a hydraulic press. 

Astron.) See ARIES. 

(idrat) See HYDRAULIC Press. 

(Mil.) An engine of war, used formerly for battering 
and demolishing the walls of cities; a battering-ram, q.v. 

(Naral.) An instrument of modern warfare, repro- 
ducing, on a vastly more powerful scale, the beaked ves- 
sels of the ancients. The ram is a ship of extraordinary 
solidity and strength, propensa by engines of great 
power, and armed nt the prow, below the water-line, 
with a sharp heavy beak,nearly pointed, and diminishing 
toa sloping edge on the upper side. This beak is nearly 
solid, or at least of the strongest possible formation; 
and it is usnally built as an independent adjunct to the 
ship, so that in the event of any very serious collision it 
may be buried in its victim, or carried away, leaving 
the vessel itself intact. Irrespective of this beak, the 
ram is constructed like any other iron-clad vessel. The 
first practical use of the modern iron-clad ram was in 
1862, in Hampton Roads, where the Confederate ram 
Merrimac destroyed several Federal wooden vessels 
with the greatest ease. 

—v.a. [Ger. rammen.] To drive down or together; to 
batter or force in; to drive, as with a bhattering- rum; to 
stuff; to cram; as, a charge of powder rammed into a 
gun, — To fill or make to cohere by pounding, batter- 
ing, or driving, 

A ditch . .. rammed to make the foundation solid. — Arbuthnot, 

Ramadan’, Rhamadan’,n. [Ar.ramazan.) The 
ninth month among the Mohammedans. — The name 
given to the great fast or Lent of the Mohammedans, 
It commences with the new moon of the ninth month 
of the Mohammedan year; and while it continues, the 
day is spent uninterruptedly in prayers and other devo- 
tional exercises. Even the night is passed by the more 
rigid of the faithful in the mosques, which are splen- 
didly illuminated on this occasion; but, generally speak- 
ing, the arrival of sunset is the signal for a more than 
usual indulgence; and, on the third evening of the fast, 
the grand-vizier commences a series of official banquets. 
The Ramadan ends on the day preceding the only other 
great festival of the Mohammedans, the Bairam (q. v.), 
equivalent to our Easter. 

Ramapo’, in New Fork, a township of Rockland co, 
containing the post-village of Ramapo Works, abt. 44 
m. N. by W. of New York city. 

Ramapo River, rises in Osage co., New York, and 
flowing 8. into New Jersey, enters Pompton River from 
Passaic co. 

Ramaya’na. n. [Sans., the career or travels of Rama.) 

(Tit.) The oldest of the two great Sanskrit epic poems, 
describing the life and actions of the hero Rama and his 
wife Sita, and, especially, Rama’s expedition to Ceylon, 
to rescue Sita from the tyrant Rawana. 

Ram' berge, n. A kiud of galiey. 
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dept. of Vosges, on the 


Cordova + 


irregularly ; to stroll; 
or desultorily ; to go 
without direction; u, 


going or moving from 
terminate business or 


remarkable for its bea 


Ra meal, a. From L 
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Rameau, J 
B. at Dijon, 1683. In 17 


Michael. D. 1761 


like processes, as the J. 


Ra meous, d. 
( Bot.) Pertaining do, 


Rames'sa, 


‘of Manaar, off the 3. 


breadth of 6 m. 


Ram’‘ghur, a town 
territory of Alwar, 95 


nate head 
tions of a scheme. — 
bling branches. 


branches or boughs. 


Ramillies, a villag 


reign of Henry II. 
Bartholomew. Ram 


half of the 16th cent 


Lon. 359 28’ E., 8 m. 
from Jerusalem. It 


Ram'line, u. In 


exact central line. 
Ram mer, n. 


Rum my. 4. Ram 
Wameleseenee, 
to soften.] 


the brain; a chron 


Ramble, (r b.) v. u. 
ruve loosely in unbridled 
y backwards and forwards.) To 


walk, ride, or guil frum place to place, without any spe. 


cific or determinate object in view: to rove loosely and 
to wander ; to gu about carelessly | Ra moth, (Seript.,) a city in the mountains of Gilead, 


move, expand, or grow without constraint or direction. 
=n. A wandering; ® roving loosely or irregularly; 4 


mi ’bler, n. One who rambles; & wanderer; & rover. 
lu a rambling, desultory manner. 
i france, dept. | Ramp, v- n. [Fr. ramper, to creep, to crawl, from Lat. 


old castle, iu which Fraucis L. died, 1547, und Charles X. 
8: . 4,3 —n. A bound; a leap; # sprin, 


200. 
2.) See NEPHELIUM. 


Ramentaceous, (-td’shus,) a. 
Lat. ramenta, scrapings.] 


Ramen'ta, u. 
cale-like processes formed on the petioles an 


(Lat. rameus, fro 


Rame ain, (ram'e-kin,) n. [Fr.] (Cookery.) A slice 


in Iowa, a post-village of Clinton co., abt. wu 
m. N. by É. of Davenport. 
BRameswaram, (rams-wa'ram,) an island in the Galt 


13 N., Lon. 79° 22 E. Ext 


300 
Ramghar, (ram-goor’,) u town of British India, cap. 
of a dist. of same name, ‘on the Dummoda River, 200 m. 
N.W. of Calcutta: Lat. 25° 


Ramification, (-ka’shun,) n- [ 
rocess of ramifying, or of branching or shooting 
branches from a stem; also, the manner of their ar- 
rangement. — A branch; a small division proceeding 
from a main stock or channel: as, the ramifications ofa 


‘deck, a long line of cord so fastened 


A softening or mollify. 
Ramollis'sement, n. [Fr.] 


AMO 


Rambervilliers, (ram-ber-vil'lai,) a town of France, 


Mortagne, 16 in. N. k. of Epinal; 


p P- 5,000. 
Rambla, a town of Spain, prov. of Cordova, 23 m. 8. of 


Either from D. rammelen, to 
esire, or from Lat. re-am 


at large without restraint and 
w ramble over the country. — To 


place to place, without any de- 
object; an irregular excursion. 


8.W. uf Versailles. It is chiefly 
utiful park and grounds, and its 


at. ramus, branch.) (Bot.) Per- 
rence to a branch. 
rench musician, 


33 he produced his opera of Hip- 


that Rameau excelled; and on account of his two works 
F the Principles of Harmony, and 
the Code of Music, he wis called the “ Newton” of that 
science. Louis XV., to whom he was composer, con- 
ferred on him the rank of nobility and the order of St. h 
Rampage, (J) n- 


(Fr. ramentacé, from 


eaves of certain ferns. 


Lat. ramenta. (Bot ) 


m ramus, branch.) 
growing ou, or shooting from A 


ed cheese and eggs. 


extremity of Hindostan ; Lat. 


of British India, in the Raj poot 
m. S. of Delhi; pop. 10.000. 
Fr. See RaMirY.] The 


family genealogy. — A division into chief and subordi- 


3, classes, OF departments; as, the ramifica- 


The production of figures resem- 


(Bot.) The manner in which & tree produces its Ram’pantly, adv. Inarampant manner. 
Ram part. n. 


See Branch, and B 


up. 

Ram iform. 4. (Lat. ramus, branch, aud forma, form.] 
Formed like & branch. 

Ram ’‘ify, v. a. Fr. ramifier, from Lat. ramus, a branch, 
and facio, to mal e.] To divide or separate into branches; 
as, a ramified subject. 

—e. n. To shoot into branches, as the stem of a plant; to 
be divided or subdivided, as & main scheme. 


e of Belgium, prov- of 8. Brabant, 


10 m. N. of Namur, memorable on account of the vic- 
ies under Marlborough over the|—v. n. To fortify with ramparts. 


professor of rhetoric and philosophy ut Paris in the 


é's system of logie was opposed to 


that of the Aristotelian party; and during the latter 


ury a vehement contest was main- 


tained between their respective adherents in France, 
Germ any, and other parts of Europe. 
Ram'teh, a town of Palestine, in 


Arimathea, the birthplace of the wealthy Joseph, iu 
whose sepulchre Christ was laid. (Matt. xxvii. 57; John 


mast-making, or laying a ship's 
as to designate the 


He who, or that which, rams or drives; 
— specifically, an instrument for driving anything with 


gun-stick ; a ramrod. 
Like a ram, particularly 


iu regard to odor; — hence, rank; strong-scented. 
Ram’mishness, n- Quality of being rammish; rank- 
ness; A strong scent. 


(-es’sens,) n 2 Lat. mollire, 
ng. (k.) 

r.] (Med.) A eoftening of 

ic affection, the result of a previous 


ganized, and app“: 


bu- | Ramose’ Ra’ mous, a. 


peh, or the!“ Watch - tower.“ 


Bot.) Covered with scale- | Ram’pancy. n. 


leaves Ram’pant, a. 


—Overmastering restraint; as, a lion rampant. 
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and long teeth, followed by several smaller ones. Tho 
tail is long, stif, and slender. All are from the litho- 
graphic (middle odlitic) slates of Bavaria. 

m pion, ". (Fe. raiponcr. trom Lat. rapum, turnip.] 
(Hot.) ‘The garden namo for Campanula rapunculus. the 
fleshy reotot which resembles alittle turnip, and is edible. 

Rum'pire. u. A poetical rendering of RAMPART. J. v. 
Ram rod, n. A rodot iron, &. used in ramming down 
the charge iu a musket, pistol, Kc. 
Ramsay, ALLAN. Scottish poet, and excepting Burns, 
the most thoroughly national bard his country has pro- 
duced, was B. in 1685, at Leadhills. iu the county of 
Lanark. In early youth, he was sent to Edinburgh, 
and there bound apprentice to a wig-maker, then u pro- 
fession of a higher grade than it is now esteemed. In 
1712, he produced his first poetic effusion, and in 1716, 
commenced business as a bookseller in Edinburgh, a 
more fitting and congenial ocenpation for the poet an 
literary man. In 1720, he published a collection of his 
fugitive poems. which realized a considerable sum; and, 
in 1724, R. issued the first vol. of his well known Tea- 
Talle Miscellany. His fame, however, reached its acme 
on the production of The Gentle Shepherd, on of the finest 
dramatic pastorals ever penned. In soft and gentle 
sweetness of expression, and in a rich exhibition of old 
Scottish manners and habits, interspersed with dramatic 
touches of nature and character, no Scottish poem has 
maintained a more permanent or a higher place in tbe 
national mind and affections. Some of the higher class 
poems of Burns can alone compete with it in this re- 
spect. R. died at Edinburgh iu 1758, full of years, 
affluence. and honor. 
Ram ‘say, Davin, an, eminent American physician and 
historian, Was B. in 1749, studied medicine in Philadel- 
phia, and practised at Charleston, South Carolina, where 
lie soon acquired celebrity. From 1776 to 1785 he dis- 
tinguished himself in a political capacity, first as a 
member of the legislature of South Carolina, and after- 
wards as a member of Congress. He labored zealously 
with his pen to promote the canse of independence 
his country; aud among his publications are The His- 
tory of the American Revolution ; The Life of Washing- 
ton; and The History of South Carolina. But his most 
important work appeared after his death, aud consisted 
of a series of historical volumes, entitled, Universal His- 


inflammation, or some injury to the head, resulting in 
the more or less complete loss of memory and nervous 


wer, the brain in many cases becoming eutirely disor- 
aring, on dissection, like soft putty. 


When ramollissement is partial, it generally induces 
paralysis. 
Lat. ramosus, from ramus, 
a branch. ( Bot.) Branched, as astem or root; brunchy; 
having lateral divisions; cousistiug or full of branches; 
us, A ramous efflorescence. 


often called ‘Ramoth-Gilead, and sometimes Ramath- Miz- 
It was famous during the 
reigns of the later kings of Israel, and was the occasion 
of several wars between these princes and the kings of 
Damascus, who had conquered it, and from whom the 
kings of Israel endeavored to regain it, Here Ahab died, 
Joram was wounded, and Jehu anointed as king of 


repo; Ger. herpo, to crawl.) To climb, as a plant; to 
creep Up. —To leap: to bound; to spring; to prance; 
to romp ; to frolic; a8, a ramping lion. 
g. — A highwayman; a 
fovtpad. (Prov. Eng.) — A ramping woman; — heuce, a 
(Vulgur.) 
(Arch.) A concave band, or slope, in the ca 
member of any piece of ascending or descending work- 


however, understood in this case to apply to the straight 
part exclusively. 

(Fortif.) A road cut obliquely in the interior slope of 
a rampart, leading from the interior of the work to the 
terreplein. 
A state of disorder, violence, or 
passion; A8, A jealous woman on the rampage- 
[From rampant.) State or quality 
of being rampant; exuberance; extravagance; prev- 
alence; as, rampancy of vice. 
[See RAur.] Creeping and climbing 
without check or restraint; overgrowing the usual 
limits; exuberant; rank in growth; us, rampant sin, 
rampant weeds, 


from the earliest Record ta the Nineteenth Century, &c., 
He died May 8, 1815, in consequence of 
wounds received two days previous from the pistol of & 
maniac. 
Ramsay, a village and township of Lanark co., Upper 
Canada, abt. 66 m. N.N W. of Kingston: pop. 4,000. 
Ramsburg. iv New Jersey, a village of Warren cos 
abt. 5 m. N. of Belvidere. 
Rum'ses, RAMESES, OY Ramesses, a name common to 
several kings of Egypt, of the 19th dynasty, who r 
ed at Thebes. They 
reigned from the 15th 
to the 12th centuries 
B.C. Ramses II. (Fig. 
2215), called the Great, 
who has been by some 
identified with Sesos- 
tris, and reigned 
years, mounted the 
throne at a very 
enrly age, conquered 
the Khita or Hittites, 
and other confederate 
nations of Central 
Asia, in his 7th year, 
and concluded an ex- 
traditionary treaty 


( Her.) A term need to describe lions, tigers, bearer. 
&c., when represented as standing erect on their hind 
legs, and pawing the air with their fore feet (1, Fig- 2213). 


Fig. 2213. 

It is R. gardant, when it stands erect on the hind 

legs, with the face turned to the front (2, Fig. 2213), 

and R. regardant, when standing upright and looking 
backward (3, Fig. 2213). 

Rampant arch. (Arch.) One whose abutments spring 
from an inclined plane. 


(Fr. rempart, from rampr, u slope? w. 
rhanim, to rise over or beyond.] That which secures 
safety; that which protects from assault, 


( Fort.) The mass of earth thrown up from the ditch 
inwards in order to give the defenders a commanding with the Khita iu his 
ition over the ground in front. The term ramparl,| Zist year. Other na- 


tions, European and 
African, fell under his 
sway, and his empire 
extended far south in- 
to Nubia, the ancient 
Ethiopia, . ne 
governed by viceroys. Fig. 2215. — RAMSES IL. 
Fie erected fortresses Figured from his tomb at Thebes.) 
and temples in foreign 

lands, and embellished all Egypt with his edifices. He 
had two wives, twenty-three sous. and seven daughters, 
and was finally buried iu the Bibun-El-Melook, where 
the ruins of his magnificent sepulchral monument are 


thongh strictly meaning the mound on which the 
rapet stands, generally includes the parapet itself. 
it be of less height than thirty feet, it is liable to be 
taken by escalude. 


— 
= 


Ramphas'tidze, n. pl. (Zoöl.) 

order ‘Scunsures, including birds which are distinguished 

from all others by their enormous bill, which is almost 
as thick and long as their body, and 
cellular internally, arcuated near the end, and irregu- 
larly indented along its edges. 
and fringed with barba on both sides. They inhabit 


the warm regions 

of South America still extant, See Ke vet, p. 923. 

Contrary to what F: = Ramsey. a peaport-towtu of the Isle of Man, on the 

might be supposed, i š msey, 14 m. N. N. E. of Douglas; pop. 2,800. 

they are graceful in Ramsey, 4 town of England, co. of Huntingdon, 10 m. 

their movements, N.N.E. of the town of Huntingdon; pop- 5,000. 

and in obtaining Ramsey, in Illinois, u post-village and township of 

their food show a Fayette co., abt. 13 m. N. of Vandalia; pop. abt 2,000. 

use for their long Ramsey, in Minnesota, an E. by S. co.; area, abt. 200 

bills. They dip aq. m. River. Mississippi River. Surface, mostly 

them down into the level; soil, generally fertile. Cup. St Panl, the seat of 
the state government. Prp. (1880) 45,915.— A town- 


deep und hanging 
nests of other birds, ship of Anoka county.—A village of Isanti co., about 


and extract the eggs 
and young for food. 
They also feed upon fish, insects, and fruit. They 
throw their food into the air, and catch itas it descends, 
and thus swallow it with great facility. About twenty 
species are known. — Tenney. 
Ramphorhyn’chus, n. [Or. ramphos, a beak, and 
rynchos, a snout.) (Pal) A genus of Pterosaurian rep- 
tiles, in which the fore part of the jaw is without teeth, 
ased in a horvy peak, but behind 


and may have been enc „ a. 
the edentulous production there are four or five large] used as an English provincialistn- 


Fig. 2214. — rob. 
Ram'sey Isle off the const of 8. Wales, co. of Pem- 


Length. abt. 2 m. 

Rams Kate. a seaport-town of England, co. of Kent, on 
the E. coast of the Isle of Thanet, 15 m. E.N.E. of Can- 
terbury, and 67 m. E Shipbuilding is 
carried on ta 2 considerable extent. Pop. 12,000. 

Ramshackle, (-shil/l,) a. Rickety; loose; falling 
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Ram'sheg. a seaport-town of Cumberland co., Nova 
Scotia, abt. 53 m. N. of Haldax. 

Unmstadt. (Upper and Lower.) (ram'stat,) two 
contiguous towns of the graud-duchy of Huesse-Darim- 
studt, on the Moduu, ô m 5.6.01 Darmstadt; pop., united, 
4,000, 

Ramteak, (ramm-tech’,) a town of British Initia, terri- 
tory of Nagpore; Lat 21° 24’ N., Lou. 79% 22’ E. II is 
a place of pilgrimage. 

Ram ulose, Ram'ulous. 4. [Lat. ramulosus, from 
ramulus, dim. of ramus, a branch.) (Bot.) With many 
small branches, 

nus. or La Ram’é, Pierre, a celebrated French 

philosopher, mathematician, grammarian, and plilolo- 

gist, killed on St Bartholomew's day, 1572. Boe Ramist. 

imp. of RUN, q. v 

Ran, n. In rope-making, a reel of twenty yarns. 

Ra'na, n. [lat,a frog.) (Zit.) Seo RANIDÆ. 

or ORANAI, one of the Sandwich Islands in the 
N. Pacific Ocean ; Lat. 20° 51“ N., Lon. 15% 28“ E. Ext. 
20 m. long, and 10 m. broad. 

Rana‘les, u. pl. (It.) An alliance of plants, sub-class 
Hypogynous Exogens.—Diae. Monodichhuny deous flow- 
ers, sutural or axile placenta, indefinite stamens, and 
minute embryo, inclosed in a large quantity of fleshy 
or horny albumen. The alliance includes 6 orders, — 
MAGNOLIACEÆ, ANONACE®, DILLENINCE®, RANUNCULACES, 
S\RKACENNIACEA, and PAPAVER WES, J v. 

Raneé, ARMAND Jean Le BOUTHILULISR DE, B. in Paris, 
1626.40 eminent ascetic writer, chiefly ated as the 
reformer of the monks of La Trappe. D. 5 

Ran'eedo, n. (le.) A chronic thickening of the mu- 
cous membrane of the mouth and pharynx, causing 
partial loss of voice and hoarseness, and requiring coun- 
ter-irritation and stimulants, such as embrocutions of 
camphorated oil and bartshorn, or eveu blisters, with 
hot poultices or fomentations. 

Rancescent, (-s¢s'sent,) d. [Lat. rancescens, from ran- 
cere, to be rancid.} Becoming rancid; turning sour. 

Ranch, v.a. To sprain; to wrench; to injure by vio- 
lent contortion. (R.) 

Ranchero, run-sha'o)m. [Sp.] A Mexican name 
for a husbandman or peasant employed on a rancho, 
or stock-farm. The rancheros are a wild, lawless clasn, 
a progeny sprung trom Spaniards and Indians, and often 
little better than banditti. The name is also applied to 
a very different cliss of peuple, employed ou a cultivated 
farm, called hacienda. 

Rancid, (-sid.) a. Lat. rancidus, from obsol. ranceo, 
ranceus, stinking.) Having a rank or stinking smell; 
strong-scented ; sour; musty ; fusty; as, rancid butter. 

Raneid'ity, n. [Fr. rancidité.) Quality of being 
rancid or musty; a strong, sour, fusty scent; as, rancid- 
tty of oil. 

Ran’‘cidly, adv. Mustily ; with a strong, sour scent. 

Ran‘cidness, n. Rancidity. 

Ranco'cas, or Kancocus, in New Jersey, enters the 
Delaware River from Burlington co.— A post- village 
ot Burlington co., abt. 12 m. N.E. of Camden, 

Rancor, (rdnk‘ur,) n. [O. Fr. ranceur ; Fr. rancure } 
Deep-seated and implacable enmity; iuveterate hatred ; 
malignity; spite; bitterness. 

Ban‘corous, a. Characterized by rancor, or by deep 
and implacable malice; malignant; malicious; spiteful; 
virulent; bitter; as, rancorous hate, 

Ran’‘corously, adv. In a rancorous, malignant, or 
malicious manner. 

Rand, n. [A. S.] A border; edge; verge; margin. — 

er sole for a shoe. 

in Jowa, a post-village of Hamilton co., abt. 
50 m. N. of Des Moines. 

Randall, in Wisconsin, a township of Kenosha co.; 
pop. abt. 1,100. 

Ran dallstown. in Maryland, a post-village of Bal- 
timore cu., abt. 15 m. W. N. W. of Baltimore. 

Ran ‘dan, u. In seme parts of England the finest part 
of the bran of meal, 

Randazzo, (ran-dat’so,) a town of Italy, in Sicily, prov. 
of Catania, at the N.W. base of Mount Ætna; pop. 4,500. 

Randers, a town of Denmark, in N. Jutland, on the 
Gnden, 20 m. N. N. W. of Aarhuus. Manaf, Gloves; also, 
shipbuilding. Php. 8.800. 

Ran dolph. Jons, of Roanoke, an American statesman, 


B. at Cawsons, Chesterfield co., Va, in 1773. He was of 


wealthy parentage, claiming descent from Pocahontas, 
the Indian princess. He was educated for the legal 

rofession, Which, however, he never followed, devoting 
nis attention to politics, In 1799, he was elected to 
Congress, where he soon became conspicuous, his fluency, 
wit, aud sharpness of retort making him the acknowl- 
edged leader of the administration party. His opposi- 
tion to the war of 1812 caused his deteat in the following 
election; but he was reélected to Congress in 1814, where 
he remained for several years. Visiting England in 1822 
and 1824, he attracted considerable attention by his sin- 
gularity of manners and costume, From 1825 to 1827, he 
was a senator of the U. States. In 1820, he was a mem- 
ber of the convention for revising the constitution of 


Virginia, and the year following was appointed U. States | 


Minister to Russia, remaining, however, most of the 
time in England, owing to ill health, On his return, 
he was again elected to Congress, but was unable to 
occupy his seat. — “ R. was tall, und very slender and 
cadaverous, with long, skinny fingers, which he was in 
the habit of pointing and shaking expressively at those | 
against whom he spoke. His voice was shrill and pip- 
ing, but under perfect command, and musical in its 
lower tones. His favorite weapons in debate were in- 
vective and sarcasm; and for many years his sharp and 
reckless wit made him a terror to his opponents in the 
house.” “For more than 30 years,“ says Mr. Benton, 
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“he was the political meteor of Congress, blazing with 
undiminished splendor during the whole tine, and often 
appearing as the ‘planetary plague, which shed, not 
war and pestilence on nations, bnt agony and fear on 
members.” “ Wit and genins all allowed bim, Sagacity 
was n quality of his mind visible to all observers, and 
which gave bim an intuitive insight into the effect of 
measures,” (Nw. Am. Cycl.)— D in Philadelphia, 18533. 

Ran‘dolph, Prytox, an American patriot, president of 
the first Congress; B. iu Virginia, 1723; D. in Philadel- 
phia, 1775. 

Ran dolph. in Alabama, an E. co., adjoining Georgia; 
ureu, abt. VIO sq. m. Kervers. Tallapousn amd Little Tal- 
Inpoosa rivers. Surface, uneven ; soil, tertile, Cup. 
Weedowee. Php. abt, 23,000. — A post-villuge of Bibb 
co, abt, 40 miles N. of Selma. 

Randolph, in Arkansas, a N. N. E. co., adjoining Mis- 
Bomi; area, abt. SSO sq.m. Rivers. Big Black, Eleven 
Points, and Current rivers. Surface, undulating; soil, 
in some parts very fertile. Cap. Pocahontas. 

Randolph, wi Georgia, S. W. co; urra, abt. 350 sq. 
m. Kivers. Putawla, Hodchodkee, and Pachitla creeks, 
Surface, nearly level; soil, tertile. Cap. Cuthbert. Lop. 
(1880) 13,41, 

Randolph, in inis, a SS. W. co., adjoining Mis- 
souri, settled by La Salle in 16 area, abt. 600 BY. m. 
Rivers. Mississippi and Kaskaskia rivers. Surfuce, di- 
versiħed; sod, very tertile. Cup. Chester. Jup. abt. 
20 000.— A post-viilage and towuship of McLean co, 
abt. 10 m S. ot Bloomington; pop. abt, 2,600. 

Randolph, in Jeana, an E. co adjoining Ohio; area, 
abt. HU sg. in. Rivers. Whitewater, Missiasinewa, and 
White rivers. Surface, nearly level; soil, fertile. Cap. 
Winchester; pap. (158 1) 26,457.—A twp. of Ohio co.; pop. 
abt. 2.300.—A village of Randolph co., about 85 miles 
E.N.E of Ludiauapolis.—A tow nship of Tippecanoe 
county. 

Randolph, in Kansas, a post-village of Riley co., abt. 

22 of Manhattan. 

Randolph, in Arntucky, n post-village of Metcalf co., 
abt. H in. E. of Bowling en. 

Randolph, in Massuchusctts, a post-township of Nor- 
folk co., containing the villages of East and West Ran- 
dolph. 

Randolph, in Minnesota, a township of Dakota co.; 
pop. abt. 300. 

Randolph, in Missouri, a N. central co. ; arra, abt. 430 
sq.m. Rivers. Enst Fork of Chariton Rive r, Elk Fork 
of Salt River, Bonne Femme River, and Silver Creek. 
Surface, undulating; sotl, exceedingly fertile. Cup. 
Huntsville. Pop.(1850) 22,757. — A village of Clay co., 
abt. 30 m. S. E. of Weston. 

Randolph, in N. Carolina. a central co.; area, abt. 
SSG sq. miles, Rivers. Deep and Uharie rivers. Surface, 
diversified; soi/, generally fertile, and well adapted to 
corn and tobacco, and to grazing. Ain. Slate, Cap. 
Ashborough. 

Randolph, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Coos co. 

Randoiph, in New Jersey, a township of Morris 
county. 

Randolph, in New Fork, a post-village and town- 
ship of Cattaraugus county, about 160 miles W. of El- 


mira, 
Randolph, in Ohio, a township of Montgomery co.; 
1 3.000. — A post-towuship of Portage co.; pop. 


Randolph, in Oregon, a post-villuge and precinct of 
Coos co., abt. 15 m. S. by Woof Empire City : pop. abt. 300. 

Randolph, in Pennsylvania, w post-township of Craw- 
ford co. ; pop. abt. 2,100, 

Randolph, in Tennesser, a post-village of Tipton co., 
abt. 33 m. N. ot Memphis. 

Randolph, in 7rzus, u village of Houston co., abt. 120 
m. N of Houston. 

Randolph, in Fermont, a post-village and township 
of Orange co., abt 25 m, S. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 3,000, 

Randolph, in W. Virginia. un E. co.: arra, abt 1,000 
sq. m. Kivers. Buchanan, Elk, Cheat, and Tygart’s Val- 
ley rivers. Surface, hilly or mountainous; soil, gener- 
ally fertile. Min. Coal, iron, limestone, sandstone, and 
slate in abundance, Cap. Beverly. 

Randolph, in Wisconsin, a village and township of 
Columbia co., abt. 45 m. N.W. of Madison. 

Ran dom. n. [0. Fr. randon; A. S. randun—rennan, 
to flow, and dun, down.) A roving motion or course 
without direction; absence of direction, plan, rule, or 
method; hap-hazard ;— used, principally, in the phrase 
at random, that is, Without a settled point or course, — 
Distance of a missile or projectile thrown; range, 

(Mining.) Depth below a given plane 

—a, Dove at hazard, or without settled aim or purpose; 
uttered or done without previous forethought or calcu- 
lation; left to chance; as, a random blow, a random 
guess, a random truth. 

Rundom shot, a shot not aimed toward any specific 
object; a chance shot. 

Ran dy. a. Tumultuous; disorderly; riotous: as, a 
randy gypsy ;—also, lascivious; as, a randy woman, 

Ranee,». |Hind. rojiri.| In Hindostan, the wife of 
n rajah or prince; as, the Ranee of Suttarn. 

Ranecgunge, (ra'ne-goonj.) « town of British India, 
presidency of Bengal; Lat. 23° 35¹ N., Lon. 879 10" E. 

Raneepoor, (ra-ne-por’,) W town of British India, in 
Scinde, 45 m. S W. of Hyderabad ; pop. 8,000, 

(Rang. imp. of RING. (R) 

Range, „4. r.a. [Fr. ranger.] To set in a row or 
in ranks; to place in a regular line, lines, or ranks; to 
rank; to dispose or arrange in the proper order, as, to 
range troops, to range one s ideas. — To dispose in proper 
classes or divisions; to place in regular method; to ar- 
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range systetnatically; as, to range plants in genera and 
species, — T'o rove over; to pass over. — To sail in a di- 
rection parallel to or near; as, to rungs the coast. 

—v. a. B. rennan, to run] To guat large; to rove; 
to roam; to travel without restraint or direction; to 
wander desultorily. 

eas bim in the battle range about.“ — Shake, 


|= To sail or pass near, or in the direction of; us, to range 


along the coast. — To have minge or projection; as, the 
shot ranges th miles. — To have a particular bent or 
direction; to be in a line with. — To be placed in rank 
or order; to be arranged or classified, 

And range with bumble livers in content.“ — Shaka. 


—n. Fr. range.] A rank; a row; a series of things ar- 
rangel in a line; as, a range of houses, a range of hills, 
— A class; an order; an aggregate of individuals of equal 
degree; né, a range of bemgs. tule.) - The rung of & 
ladder, — A sieve for bolting meal, — A kitchen grate; 
particularly, iu modern usage, an improved cooking ape 
paratus ol cast-iron, setin brick-work —A going at large; 
u roaming; u wandering: an excursion; a ramble; w 
trip.—Compass or extent of travel or wandering :—hence, 
scope; Command; compass taken in by anything excur 
siye, extended, or ranked in order; as, a wide runge of 
thought, 


Far as creation! 


m ple range extends.” — Pope. 

—Place, room, or region for excursion ; — particularly, 8 
tract of land in which cattle may roam and pasture ; as, 
the prairie is the range of the buffalo. 

—In the land system of the U. States, a row or line of 
townships lying between two successive meridian lines 
Bix miles apart, and numbered in order east and west 
from the “principal meridian” of each great survey, the 
townships m the range being numbered north or south 
from the “base line, which runs east and weet; as, 
township No. 6, N., range 7, W., for the filth principal 
meridiun, — Webster, 

(Gun) The distance from the mnazle of a gun to the 
second intersection of the trajectory with the line of 
bight, The ringe is not exactly the distance to the point 
at which the shot impinges on the plane, unless that is 
also the point aimed at; but the diflerenuce is practically 
of importance only at short distances. Im practice, the 
range is usnally sured from the muzzle of the gun 
to the point of impact on the olject, or to the first 
graze of the projectile. The range depends on the ini- 
tial velocity, the form and density of the projectile, the 
angle of elevation of the gun, and the diflerence of level 
between the planes upon which the gun and object re- 
spectively stand. 

(Naut.) A large cleat in a ship's waist for belaying 
the sheets and tacks of the courses. — A length of cable 
equal to, or slightly in excess of, the supposed depth of 
water into which the anchor is about to be cast. It is 
lightly coiled on the deck, that it may run freely through 
the hawse-hole as the anchor falls. 

Range ley, or RayGety, iu Maine, a post-township of 
Franklin © pop. ubt. 300. 

Ranger, de,) n. One who ranges ; a rover ;—hence, 
a marander, (R.) — A dog that beats the ground in quest 
of game, 

—pl. Mounted troops armed with carbines, or with rifles, 
who range the country, and often fight on foot; as, the 
Texan Rangers, 

Ran gership, n. The office of a ranger, or keeper of 
a park or torest, 

Rangoon’, a fortified city of British Burmah, prov. of 
Pepu. on the Irrawaddy River, 30 m. from the sea, and 
5s m. S8.W. of Pegu; Lat. 16° 48’ N., Lon. 900 lu’ E.; 
pop. 15,000, 

Raw'idæ, n. pl. (Zo; The Frog family, comprising 
tailless batrachians which have the fingers and toes fr ee, 
and never dilated into a disk, tympanum visible, upper 
jaw and palate provided with teeth, and the throat of 
the males with vocal vesicles, which commuuicate in- 
ternally with the mouth. The typical genus Rana com- 


prises the frogs proper. It is represented in N. America 

by several species, the most remarkable of which is R. 

caterbiana, the Bull-trog of the United States, which 

attains a total length of 21 inches in some instances. 

It is mainly solitary, and is the most aquatic of all the 

frogs. The deep croukings of the male may be heard a 

mile. — Tenney. 
Ran'ine, a. Pertaining, or relating, to frogr. 

(Anat.) Fertaining, or belonging, to the lingual ar 

tery, and to a vein following the same course as tha 
.— Dunglison. 
Rank, (rangk,) n. [A. B. hring, a ring; Fr. rang.) 4 
ora line of things, or things in a line; a Tange; a 
; nn order. — Grade; degree of elevation in civil 
life or station ; degree of dignity, eminence, or excel- 
lence; relative quality or position; as, a writer of the 
first rank. — An order; a division; a permanent social 
class; as, the highest and lowest ranks of men. — 
Dignity; high place or degree in the order of men; ele 
vated rank or social position; eminence ; distinction; 
As, u man of rank, 

(Mil.) A line of men standing abreast, or side by side; 


— opposed to file, a line running from frout to reur of a 
company, battalion, xc. 

(Mil. and Nur.) Degree; grade; as, the rank of gen- 
eral or admiral, post-rank, brevet-rank, &c. 

Rank and filr. ( Mil.) All soldiers and non-commis- 
sioned officers bearing arms. — The ravks. The class of 
common soldiers; as, to reduce an officer to the ranks 
— Tu fill the ranks, to supply a competent number of 
men tor a company, regiment, or battalion. — To take 
rank of, to go before in point of precedence. 

Rank, v.a. To glass; to place in a particular class, or- 
der, or division. — To arrange; to place abreast or ine 
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line, — To place in proper or suitable order; to dispose 
methodically or systematically, 
=o m To bo ran į to be placed in a rank, or ranks; 
to be set or dispoeed, as in a particular class, order, or 
division; to place in suitable order, or systematically, 
Let that one article rank with the rest.” — Sheaks, 


To possess a certain grade or degree of elevation or emi- 
uence in the classed of civil or military life; as, he 
ranks high In public estimation. 

Rank. 4. A. S. ranc, high-grown.] High- growing: 
of Inxuriant or vigorous growth; exuberant; as, rank 
herbage. — Fruitful; very fertile; causing luxuriant or 
vigorous growth or development; as, a rank soil.— 
Strong; excessive; raised to a high degree: rampant ; 
as, rank pride; a rant error. Rancid; strong-scented ; 
musty; aa, a rank smell. — Strong: steadfast; clinch- 
ing; as, to take a rank hold. — High-flavored ; strong 
to the taste. 

“ Sea-fowl taste rank of the fish on which they feed. "— Boyte. 
To set rank, to set the cutting-iron of a plane in such 
a manner us to take off a thick shaving. 

Rank, adv. Rankly; stoutly; vehemently. 

Ranke, Leopotp, an eminent Gorman historian, B. near 
Naumberg, 1795, was appointed Professor of History in 
the University of Berlin, in 1824, and bistoriographer of 
Russia in 1841. His principal works ure: History of the 
Roman and German Peoples from 1491 to 1535 ; Princes 
and Nations of South Europe in the 16th and Lith 
centuries; The Conspiracy ag iinst Venice in 1688; The 
Popes of Rome, their Church and State ; Memoirs of the 
House of Brandenburg; History of Prussia during the 
Len and \8th centuries ; History of England (6 vols, 
1875), and Friedrich der Grosse (18°8) 

Banker. n. One who ranks, or places in ranks; one 
who arranges, 

Ran Kkin, in Mississippi, a S.W. central co.; area, abt. 
640 sq. m. Rivers. Pearl River. Surface, generally 
level; soil, fertile. (rp. Braudon. 

Rank le, (rdni’/,) v. n. [Probably from O. Lat. ranceo, 
to become rancid.] To fester; to suppurate; to breed 
corruption; to becomo putrid; to bo inflamed in body 
or mind; as, a rankling malady. — To become painfully 
diseased or distempered in body or in mind; as, rank- 
ling envy or hatred, n rankling wound. 

Dr. a. To cause to fester; to inflame. (k.) 

Rank ly, adv., In a rank manner; with vigorous 
growth; grossly; coarsely; as, vegetation grows rankly, 

Bank’'ness, n. State or quality of being rank; vigor- 
ous or exuberant growth; luxuriance; excess; extrav- 
agance; extraordinary strength or abundance; as, rank- 
ness of weeds.— Rank or rancid smell; rancidness; 
strong taste or high flavor; as, the rankness of the flesh 
of sea-birds. 

Ran' ny. u. [Lat. araneus mus.) The shrew-mouse. 

Ran’‘sack, v. a. [A. S. ran, plunder, and secan, to 
seek.] To seek through or search, as for plunder or 
booty. — To pillage; to plunder completely; as, to ran- 
sack ax city. — To investigate thoroughly; to enter and 
search every part or place of; as, to ransack one’s mem- 


ory. 
—n. Pillage; ravage; devastation. (R.) 


Ransom, (ran'sum,) n. (Ger. ranzion; Fr. rançon, 
irom Lat W Redemption or release from cap- 
tivity, bondage, or the possession of an enemy. 

“ Tell me what province they demand for ransom.” — Denham. 


—The money or price paid fur the redemption of a pris- 
oner or slave, or for property captured by an enemy. 

R-bill. (Maritime Law.) A contract for payment of 
ransom for a captured vessel, witb stipulations of safo- 
conduct if they pursue a certain course, and arrive in a 
certain time. The payment cannot be enforced in Eng- 
land, during war, by an action on the contract, but it 
can in this country. 

=v. a. [Fr. rançonner.) To redeem or free from captivity 
or punishment, by paying an equivalent for; to rescue 
from the possession of un enemy by paying a price 
deemed uivalent; as, to ransom prisoners of war.— 
To demand a ransom for; to exact payment for. (R.) 

Ran som, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Hillsdale co., abt. 30 m. W. S. W. of Adrian; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Ransom, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Luzerne 
co.; pop. abt. 700. 

Ran somer. n. One who ransoms or redeems. 

Ran somless, a. That may not be rausomed; lacking 
ransom. 

Ban’‘somville, in New Fork, a post-village of Niag- 
ara co,, abt. 25 m. N. N. W. of Buffalo. 

Rant, v.n. [Probably from O. Ger. ranjan, to rage; 
Gael. ran, to roar; Heb. ranan, to give forth a stridu- 
lous sound.] To rave in violent, strident, inflated, or 
“extravagant language, without corresponding loftiness 
of thought; to mouth words in a stilted, puritanical 
manner; to be noisy and boisterous in words or declama- 
tion; as, a ranting preacher. 

=n. Stilted or high-sounding words, without appropriate 
dignity of thought or solid sense; boisterous, turgid, 
empty declamation ; as, the rant of u puritanical fanatic. 

Raunt'er, u. One wh» rants; a noisy talker or declaimer ; 
æ boisterous, empty-minded preacher. 

(Ecel. Hist.) One of a sect which originated in a reces- 
sion from the Wesleyan Connexion, on t 'e ground that 
the Wesleyans paid too much attention to the externals 
of public worship, and were deficient in zeal in open 
preaching in the streets and fields. They admit of fe- 

male preaching —a thiug unknown to every other body 
of Methodists. 

Rant'erism, Rant'ism, n. 
trines of Ranters. 

Ranti pole, n. [Eng. rant, to make a loud noise, and 
Prov. Eng. pole, the plank used in the game of see-saw.] 


The practice or doc- 
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A wild, harum-scarum, reckless fellow: — also, a romp- 
iug child. 

—a. Wild; roving; rakish; harum-scarum; as, rantipole 
tricks, rantipole habits. 

Tr. u. To run about in ú reckless, harum-scarum manner, 

Ran toul, in Jiinois, a post-village of Champaign co., 
abt. 10 m. N. of Urbanna. 

Rantoul, in Wisconsin, a township of Calumet co.; 
pop. abt. 550. 

Rant’y, a. Rantipole; boisterous; noisy; rakish. 

Ran‘ula, n. (Lyt. a little frog.] (Med.) A tumor under 
the tongue, generally supposed to arise from some ob- 
struction of the ducts of the salivary glands; some re- 
ceut observations, however, render it probuble that the 
disease often cousists in the development of a cyst in or 
about the salivary ducts under the tongue. 


Ranuneula’ceer, n. [Lat. rana, n frog, because it 
grows where frags abound.) (Bot.) The Crow-foot, or 
Butter-cup family, an order of plants, alliance Ranales. 
Drag. Distinct carpels, no separate stipules, an imbri- 
cated corolla, homogeneous albumen, and seeds without 
an aril. They are herbs with alternate or radicle leaves, 
or, in one genus, climbing shrubs with opposite leaves, 
the leuf-stalk in both cases generally dilated at the base, 
without stipules, the leaf often much divided, and the 
flowers solitary, or in terminal racemes or panicles. 
Calyx of 3-6 (usually 5) carpels; corolla of 3-15 (usually 
5) petals, generally regular, but sometimes irregular, 
very minute, or altogether wanting ; stamens indefinite, 
usually numerous, inserted in the receptacle; carpels 
numerous, 1-celled, or united below, so as to form a com- 
pound, many-celled ovary; one or many ovules attached 
to the ventral suture; style simple. Fruit consisting of 
a number of achrenia, or of several follicles, or a one 
or more seeded berry; seed containing copious horny 
albumen, with a minute embryo at base, The plants of 
this order are widely diffused over the globe, but more 
especially in temperate or cool climates. Within the 
tropics, they are, with the exception of the genus Clr- 
matis, almost confined to high mountain-ranges. An 
acrid principle is common to all the I., and a narcotic 
principle is sometimes present in addition, When these 
principles are in excess, the plants containing them are 
poisonous. Many of these plants are conspicuous orna- 
ments of our fields, and are cultivated in our gardens; 
as Clemates, Anemone, Ranunculus, Eranthis (Winter 
Aconite), Ilellehorus (Christmas rose), Aquilegia (Colum- 
bine), Aconitum (Monk’s-hood), In, (Peony), &c. 
The Moutan officinalis, or Tree-peony of China, is espe- 
cially remarkable for its very large, and numerons, 
showy flowers. From the R., the important drugs, aco- 
nite, black hellebore, staves-acre seeds, and podophyllin, 
are derived. The order includes 47 genera, and 1,000 
species. 

Ranun'culus, n; (Bot.) The typical genus of the 
order Ranunculacer, composed of annual or peren- 
nial herbs. Some of them adorn meadows with their 
77 0 flowers, ſumiliarly known as Buttercups, Cuckoo- 

ud, King-cup, &c.; others, known by the name of 
Crow-foot, or Corncrow-foot, are troublesome weeds in 
gardens and pas- 
tures. Many, as 
the Spear-worts, 
are found chiefly 
in moist places, 
and some are al- 
together aquatic, 
covering the sur- 
face of ditches, 
ponds, and rivers, 
where the water 
is shallow, with 
a carpet of ver- 
dure exquisite- 
ly studded with 
beautiful white 
flowers. — The 
Showy Ranuncu- 
lus, Ranunculus 
Asiatica of our 


gardens Figure 

216), is a Levant 

species. From 
clusters of small 
tubers, it sends 
up several bipar- 
tite leaves, and 
an erect, branch- 
ed stem, with 
terminal flowers, which, in the cultivated varieties. 
are often double or semi-double, yellow, white, red of 
various shades, or of mixed colors, very brilliant, and 
from 114 to 214 inches in diameter. The cultivated 
varieties are extremely numerous. The Rauunculus is 
propagated by seed, by offset tubers, or by dividing the 
clusters of tubers. Double-flowered varieties of several 
other species, especially of the common yellow butter- 
cups, are known to gardeners under the name of Bach- 
elor's Buttons. N. sceleratus (the Celery-leayed Butter- 
cup), and A. flammula (the Spear-wort), are very acrid. 
R. ficaria (the lesser Celandine) has thickened roots, 
which contain a good deal of starch, and have, on this 
account, been used as food. 

Ranz-des- vaches, (rdnz-da-vdsh,) n. [Fr.; Ger. 
kiurchen, the call to the cows.) (Mus.) e name 
given to the melody which the Swiss herdsmen are in 
the habit of playing on the Alpine horn, and sometimes 
of singing, when they drive out their herds to the 
mountains. It consists of a few simple intervals, and 
has a beautiful effect when awaking the echoes of the 
Swiss mountains. The natives of Switzerland are said 
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to be seized with irrepressible longings to return to 
their native country when they hear it played in a 
foreign land. 

Rap, v. n. (imp, and pp. RAPPED, usually written RAPT.) 
[O. Ger. rap.) To strike with n quick, smart, sharp blow ; 
to knock; ns, to rap with the knocker of a door, 

To rap out. To utter vehemently; as, to rap out an 
oath, (In the U. States, rip is frequently colloquially 
used in the same sense.) 

—n. A quick, smart blow; as,a rap on the head, or on 
the knuckles. 

—v.a. |A. S. rypan; Goth. raupjan, to break in pieces.} 
To seize by violence; to snatch or hurry away. 

“Rapt in a charlot drawn by flery steeds,"—AMilton, 


—To seize and bear away, as the mind or thoughts; to 
transport out of one's self; to affect with ecstusy or 
rapture. 

*“' Transported and rapt in secret studies.""—Shaks. 


—To exchange; to truck. (Vulgar.) 

To rap and rend, To fall on and plunder; to seine 
by violence. 

Rapacious, (-pa’shus,) a. [Fr. rapace; Lat. rapar, 
rapacis, from rapio, to seize or carry off.] Grasping; 
greedy of plunder; greedy; ravenous; voracious; as, a 
rapacious spirit.— Given to plunder; disposed or ac- 
customed to seize by violence; seizing by force; us, a 
rapacious soldier. Accustomed to seize for food; sub- 
sisting on prey, or animals seized by violence; as, a 
rapacious benst. 

Rapa’ciously, adv. In a rapacious or greedy man- 
ner; by violent seizure or robbery. 

Rapa’ Quality or state of being rapa- 
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/elousness, n. 
cious; disposition to plunder or exact by force, or op- 
pression. 

Rapaeity, (-pds’i-te,) n. (Er. repens Lat. rapacitas.] 
Rapaciousness; quality of being addicted to plunder; 
exercise of plunder; act or practice of seizing by force; 
ravenousness ; greediness; ns, the rupacity of wild 
animals. — Act or practice of extorting or exacting by 
oppressive tyranny or injustice; exorbitant lust of 
wealth or power, or greediness of gain; as, the rapucity 
of the priesthood. 

Raparee’,n. Same as RAPPAREE, q. v. 

Rape, n. Fr. rapt; Lat. raptus, from rapio, to seize.] 
Act of rapping, or snatching, or seizing by force; rob- 
bery. (R.) 

(Crim. Law) The carnal knowledge of a woman 
forcibly and against her will. This detestable offence 
is punished by penal servitade or imprisonment. 

—Fruit plucked from the bunch or cluster, as grapes. — 
The debris, or stalks and skins of raising used in the 
making of wine. — In England, one of the intermediate 
divisions between a hundred and a shire; as, the Rape 
of Bramber, county of Sussex. 

(Bot.) The Rape or Cole-sced (Brassica napus). (see 
Brassica), isa biennial plant much cultivated in Europe, 
both on account of its herbage and its oil-producing 
seeds. It is so nearly allied to Brassica rapa (Turnip), 
B. campestris (Swedish Turnip, Colza, &c.), B. oleracea 
(Kale, Cabbage, &c.), and B. præcoz (Summer Rape), 
that botanical distinction is difficult, particularly as to 
some of the cultivated varieties. 2. delights in a rich 
alluvial soil, and is particularly suitable for newly re- 
claimed bogs and fens, in which the turnip does not 
succeed well. The mode of cultivation does not differ 
much from that of turnip: and similar manures are 
used. In rich soils, R. sometimes attains a height of 3 
or even 4 feet, so that the sheep turned in are hidden 
beneath the leaves, and seem to eat their way iuto the 
field. They eat the stalks even more greedily than the 
leaves. Rape- 
ail is exten- 


and for lamps. 
But the oil 
and cake 80 
called are not 
exclusively 
obtained from 
thisplant; nor 
are the names 
Qdza-oil and 
Rape-oil used 
to discrimi- 
nate the pro- 
duce of differ- 
ent plants, 
although in 
some parts of 
Europe the 
name Colza is 
given to varie- 
ties of Brassi- 
ca campestris 
and B. olera- 
cea, which are 
cultivated in 
the same way as R. B.præcoz is also cultivated in some 
places, being sown in spring and reaped in autumn. 
The seeds of other cruciferous plants are also crushed 
indiscriminately with these, and the oil and cakes sold 
by the same names. 
| Rape’-cake, n. The waste matter remaining after the 
oil has been expressed from the rape-seed, 
Rape’fal, a. Given to lust or carnal knowledge of a 
| woman by force; as, the rapeful Iyeans. — Byron. 
Rape-oll. n. Oil expressed from rape-seed. 
. n. The seed of the rape from which oil is 
obtained. 


Fig. 2217. — RAPE, ( Brassica napus.) 
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Rape’-wine, n. A weak, thin wine obtained from the 
lust lees of pressed raisins. 

Raph’ael, (RarraELTU O Sanzio or Santi D'URBINO,) the 
greatest of modern painters, and head of the Roman 
school, was B at Ubino, 1483. He received his earliest 
instructions from his father, Giovanni Santi, after whose 
death, in 1494, he became the pupil of Perugino, with 
whom he remained at Perugia and other places for sev- 
eral years. In 1504 he visited Florence, and chiefly 
lived there till 1508, when he was called to Rome by 
Pope Julius II., and employed to paint the stanze 
(chambers) of the Vatican. R. spent the rest of his short 
life at Rome, where he formed a numerous school of 
dass among whom the most eminent were Giulio 

mano, Gian Francesco Pennis, Pierino del Vaga, Poli- 
doro da Caravaggio, and Garofalo. In the numerous 
works, frescves, and oil-paintings of this unrivalled 
master, three styles are distinctly recognizable. The 
first is the Peruginesque, in which sentiment predom- 
inates, and was the pure imitation of his master’s man- 
ner. The second is the Florentine, marked by a great 
advance in respect to form und dramatic composition; 
it was the result of his studies at Florence, where he 
was impressed by the cartoons of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michnel Angelo, and the works of Masaccio, Francia, 
and Fra Bartolomeo di San Marco. The last-named 
painter, who especially excelled in his coloring, and the 
treatment of light and shade, was the intimate friend of 
R. The third style is called the Roman, and is pecu- 
liarly R.’s own — that which constitutes him the great- 
est of painters. Its supreme excellence is the equal. le 
development of all the essential quate of art, compo- 
sition, expression, design, coloring; thns forming a 
truthful representation of nature, both in the grandest 
conceptions and in the minntest details. It is impossi- 
. ble here to name more than a very few of the works of 
R., who is distinguished above other painters by the 
fact of having executed no merely common-place work 
Of the paintings executed before his visit to Florence, 
must be named — Curanation of the Virgin, now in the 
Vatican, and the Sposalizio, or Marriage of the Virgin, 
in the Brera at Milan. Among those in his second 
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manner, are—the Entombment of Christ. in the Borghese 

Nery at Rome; the Madonna drl Baldacchino, in the 
Pitti Palace nt Florence; the Madonna del Gran Duca, 
in the same palace; and the grand fresco, Theology, or 
Dispute on the Sucrament, the first he executed in the 
Vatican. The School of Athens, or Philosophy, painted 
in 1511, first showed traces of bis third and highest 
style. It was followed by the Parnassus, or Poetry, 
Jurisprudence, Expulsion of Heliodorus from the Temple 
of Jerusalem, founded on a narrative in the book of the 
Maccabees; the Mass of Bolsena, Attila, and Deliver- 
ance of St. Peter from Prison. These frescoes are in 
the Stanza della Segnatura, and Stanza dell’ Eliodoro. 
The frescoes in the Stanza dell Incendio, and de Constan- 
tino, though designed by R., were chiefly painted by his 
scholars; to whom he was compelled, by the innumer- 
able commissions given him, to intrust the execution 
of many of his later works. The laggie (colonnades) of 
the Vatican were decorated under his direction; the 
sublime works of Michael Angelo in the Sistine chapel 
stimulated him in the production of his Jarah and 
Siby!s ; and in 1515 he prepared the Cartoons for the ta- 
pestry of the Sistine chapel, three of which are lost, and 
the other seven, sent to Flanders, were bought by Charles 
I., and now form part of the National Collection in 
Sonth Kensington Museum, London. Among R.'s oil- 
paintings are the St, Cecilia, at Bologna; the famous 
Madonna di San Sisto, now in the Dresden gallery: the 
Spasim» di Sicilia, now at Madrid; and the Transfig- 
uration, his last work, and perhaps at once the chef- 
d'œuvre of R. and of painting. It is now in the Vati- 
can. His drawings are very numerous, and are to be 
found in most of the public and private museums of 
Europe. R., who had occupied himself with architec- 
ture as well as painting, was charged, on the death of 
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his friend Bramante, in 1514, with the direction of the 
building of St. Peter's. R. died at Rome from the effects 
of acold caught in the Vatican, and after an illness of 
a fortnight, on bis 37th birthday. April 6, 1520. His 
body lay in state, and was interred with great pomp in 
the Pantheon. His school was dispersed at the sack of 
Rome, seven years after bis deuth. There are Lives of 
R. by Vasari, Duppa, Quatremére de Quincy, and 
others. The most recent are those of Passavant and 
Baron von Wolzogen. An English translation of the 
latter, by Miss Bennétt, appeared in 1865. There is an 
important new work by W. Watkins Lloyd, entitled 
Christianity in the Cartoons. And, among the latest 
publications, is a series of twenty photographs of The 
Great Works of Raphael, with Vasari’s Life, and a com- 
plete list of his works from Passavant. 

Raphaelism, (raf-a-cl/izm,) n. ( Paint.) The manner 
of painting in oils introduced by Raphael, or Raffaelle. 

Raphinelite, n. A follower of the school of painting 
fonnded by Raphael, or Raffaelle. 

Ruph' anus, n. [Gr. raphanis, a radish.] (Bat) A 
genus of plants, order Brassicaceæ. The species R. sat- 
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Trus is the well-known salad root. Several varieties are 
in cultivation, some having spindle-shaped, and others 
globular roots. The latter are commonly distinguished 
by the name of turnip-radishes. Like the most of the 
salad plants derived from the order Crucifere, radishes 
are antiscorbutic and pungent; owing to the excess of 
woody tissne, they are somewhat indigestible. To at- 
tain a large size they require a deep sandy soil, 

Raphe, (rī'fe,) n. [Gr. a seam or suture.) (Anat.) 
A term applied to parts which look as if they had been 
sewn or joined together. 

(Bot.) The vascular cord communicating between 
the nucleus of an ovule and the placenta, when the 
base of the former is removed from the base of the 
ovulum. 

Raph'ides. n. pl. [Gr. raphis, a needle.] (Bot.) Cer- 
tain needle-like transparent bodies found lying in the 
tissue of plants. They were formerly thought to be 
peculiar organs, but are now known to be the crystals 
of various salta. 

Raph'ililite.n. [Gr. raphis, and lithos, stone. ] (Min.) 
A variety of Asbestiform tremolite, occurring in groups 
of delicate acicular crystals (whence the name) of a 
white or blnish-green color. It is a silicate of mag- 
nesia and lime. 

Raphoe, (rah'fo.) in Pennsylvania, a township of Lan- 
caster co.; pop. abt. 5.000. 

Rap’‘id, a. Fr. ropide; Lat. rapidus, from rapio.] 
Very swift, fast, quick, or fleet; tearing or hurrying 
along: moving with speed or celerity ; as, a rapid river, 
a rapid flight. — Hasty; speedy; quick in progression 
or sequence; as, rupid growth, rapid improvement, 
rapid succession. — Of quick speech or utterance of 
words: as, a rapid talker, a rapid delivery of language. 

—n. That which has quickness of motion; — specifically, 
the part of a river where the current is very swift, or 
moves with more celerity than the ordinary current ; 
sudden descent of the surface of a stream without ac- 
tual cataract or cascade ;—generally used in the plural ; 
as, tho rapids of the Mississippi. 

Rapidan’, or Rapin Axx. in Firginia, rises on the S.E. 
slope of the Blue Ridge in Green co.. and flowing S E., 
then N.E., enters the Rappahannock River between 
Spottsylvania nnd Culpepper cos. Length, abt. 80 m.— 
A village of Madison co.. abt. 102 m. N.W. of Richmond 

Rapidan’ Station, in Virginia, a post-village of Cul- 
pepper co., abt. 5 m. N. by E. of Orange Court-House. 

Rapides, (ra- peed',) in Louisiana, a N.W. central par- 
ish adjoining Texas; area, abt. 2.100 sq.m. Rivers. 
Little Red, and Calcasien rivers. Surface, nearly level; 

cl. very fertile, especially near the streams. Cap. 
Alexandria. Pop. (1870) 18,015, 

Rapid ity, n. Fr. rapidita; Lat. rapiditas.| State 
or quality of being rapid; celerity of motion: swiftness ; 
velocity ; speed; quickness of utterance; as, the rapidity 
of acnrrent, rapidity of speech.—Quickness of progres- 
sion, development, or advance: as, rapidity o growth. 

Rap‘idly, % . With great speed, celerity, or swift- 
ness; in a rapid manner; with velocity; with quick 
progression or advance; as, ha improves rapidly, to 
move or speak rapidly. 

Rap ‘itiness, n. Rapidity ; swiftness ; quickness ; speed; 
celerity : velocity. 

Rap’ids, in Jowa, a township of Linn en.; pop. 5,198. 

Ra'pier, n. [Fr. rapiere; Ger. rappier.] Formerly, a 
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long, „ narrow · bladed sword, now a small sword 
generally. 

Rap'il, Rapilto, n. [It. rapülo.] Pulverized vol- 
canje wcorim,. 

Rapine, (rap'in.) n. [Fr.: Lat. rapina, from rapin.) 
Act of seizing and carrying off by force; act of plup 

dering; pillage; ravage: spoliation, — Violence; force. 

—v. d. To plunder; to pillage ; to devastate. 

Rappahannock, iu Virginia, n river formed by the 
Rapidan and North Fork, which unite abt. 10 m. N.W. 
of Fredericksburg, thence flowing an almost direct S. E. 
course it enters Chesapeake Bay between Lancaster and 
Middlesex cos. Length, abt. 125 m. —A N. by E. co.; 
area, abt. 240 sq. m. Rivers, North River, or North 
Fork of the Rappahannock River, and Hazel River. 
Surface, much diversified, the Blue Ridge forming the 
N.W. boundary ; soil, generally fertile. Cup. Washing- 
ton. Pop. abt. 9.500. 

Rapparee’, Raparee’,n. Formerly, a wild Irish 
plunderer or marander; an outlaw ;— the name is sup- 
posed to be derived from the rapery, or pike, carried by 
such persons, 

Rappee’.n. [From Fr. râper, to grate to powder.] A 
name used to denote those snuffs which are prepared by 
grinding the tobacco to powder in a moist state; as, 
black or brown rappre. 

Rap’pel, n. (Mil.) The drum-beat calling troops to 
arms. 

Rappen. n. A Swiss coin, being the tenth part of a 

. franc, or equivalent to about two cents, 

Rapper. n. [From rap.) One who, or that which, 
knocks or raps; — sometimes, the knocker of x door. 
Rap’port, n. {Fr., from rapporter, to refer.) Relation; 

reference ; proportion. (0.) 
En rapport. (Mesmerism.) That relation of sympathy 
which insures effective communication or affinity. 

Rapscallion, (-ska/'yun,) n. A low, mean vagabond; 
a rascal or rascallion; a base, paltry scoundrel; as, 
ragged rapscallions, — Howitt, 

Rapt, imp, of RAP, q. v. 

Rapt’, n. [Lat. raptus, from rapere, to transport, to 
ravish.) A trance; an ecstasy. 

Rap’tee, a river of British India, presidency of Bengal, 
which, after u S.E. course of 270 m., joins the Ganges in 
the dist. of Goruckpore. 

Rap’‘tores, n. pl. [Lat. plunderus.) (Zodl.) Same as 
ACCIPITRES, q. v. 

Rapto’rial,«. Rapacious,asa bird of prey; raptorions. 

Rapto’rious, a. Lat. grt! Raptorial. — Fitted 
for the seizure of prey, as the talons of vultures, fal- 
cons, &c. 

Rapture, (rapt’yur,) n. Lat. raptura, from rapin. 
Violence of a pleasing passion; vehemence of joyful 
emotions or sensations; ecstasy; transport; enthusi- 
rire delirium of enjoyment; lively heat of the imagi- 
nation, 


* There is n rapture on the lonely shore.” — Byron. 


—r. a. To enrapture; to transport; to fill with ecstasy. 

Rapturize, v.n. To become enraptured or smitten 
with ecstasy. (u.) 

Rapt'urous, a. Ecstatic; transporting; ravishing; 
as, rapturous delight. 

Raptareusiy, adv. In a rapturous manner; ecstati- 
cally ; with transport. 

Ra ra A’vis, v. That.) A rare bird ;— hence, something 
strange or unique: a prodigy; a rarity; a wonder; as, 
a woman without jealousy is a rara aris. 

Rare’, a. (Comp. RARER; superl. RAREST.) [Fr., from 
Lat. rarus.) Having wide interstices between its parts; 
of a loose texture; thin; porons; not dense or compact; 
as, a rare, attennated substance. — Thinly scattered; 
dispersed here and there. — Seldom occurring: uncom- 
mon; not freqnent; scarce; unusual; as, a rere occasion, 
a rare chance, a rare monster. Incomparable; of a 
degree of excellence not usually fonnd; valuable beyond 
what is common: unique; as, a woman of rare beauty, 
a rare work of art, Ac. 

—[A.8. hrere, raw.) Half-raw; imperfectly or partially 
cooked; underdone; retaining the natural juices; as, 
rare roast-beef. 

Rar’ee-show, n. [Contracted from rarity-show.] A 
puppet-show ; a show carried about in a box by itinerant 
exhibitors. 

Rarefaction., (rair-¢-fak’shun,) n. ¶ Lat. rarus. rare; 
Jacina, to make.j ( Physics.) The process of expending 
or distending bodies. By means of F. a body is made 
to possess more room, or to appear of larger bulk, with- 
ont accession of nny new matter. The rarefaction of 
the atmosphere is so enormous, that Newton considered 
it inconceivable on any other principle than an in- 
herent repelling force in the air itself, in consequence 
of which its particles fly from each other mutually. 

Rare’fiable, a. [Fr.] Susceptible of rarefaction, 

Rare'fy. r.o. [Fr. roréfirr; Lat. rarefacio— rarus, 
rare, and facin, to make.) To make rare; to make thin 
and porons, or less dense; to expand or enlarge a body 
without adding to it any new portion of its own matter; 
— in contradistinction to condense ; as, rarefied air. 

—v.n. To become thin, porous, or dispersed ; as, “ earth 
rarefirs to dew.” — Dryden. 

Rare'ly.adv. Seldom: infrequent; not often; in a rare 
manner or degree: as, we rarely see him now. — Finely; 
nicely; accurately; harmoniously; as, a melody raray 


played. 
Rare’ness, n. State of being rare; rarity: thinness; 
tennity ;— opposed to density. — State of being uncom- 


mon or infreqnent; qnality of heing scarce or unusual, 
—Valne arising from dearth or scarcity. 
Rare'ripe, a. Prematnrely ripe, as fruit. 


—n. An early, or prematurely ripened fruit. 
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and facio, to make.) To make or render valid; to con- 
firm; to approve and sanction; to settle or establish ; 
as, to ratify an agreement, 

Ratio, (ra’shi-o,)n. ; pl. Ratios. ¶ Lat., from reor, ratus, 
to think.) (Muth.) That relation of two quantities of 
the sume kind which is expressed by the quotient of the 
one divided by the other ;— divided into arithmeticul 
and geometrical. 

—Hence, analogically, proportion; rate; degree; as, the 
ratio of national wealth to the population of a country. 

Ratio to a geometrical proposition, ( Math.) The con- 
stant quantity by which each term is multiplied to form 
the succeeding one. 

Ratiocinate, (ris/'i-6s-i-ndt,) v. n. ¶ Lat. ratiocinatus, 
from ratio, reason.] To reason by deduction from prem- 
ises ; to put forward reason or argument. 

Ratiocina‘tion,n. [Fr.] The act or process of rea- 
soning, or of deducing consequences or results from prem- 


ises. 

Ratiocina’‘tive, a. Having the characteristics of, 
being influenced by, or expressing ratiocination; con- 
sisting in the deduction of inferences or conclusions 
from premises or comparisons; argumentative; as, a 
ratiocinative process. 

Ration, (rd shon or răsh'un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. ratio.) A 
proportion, or fixed, specified allowance of provisions, 
drink, and forage, assigned to each soldier in the army, 
or sailor in the navy, for his daily subsistence, and for 
the sustenance of horses. — Hence, a certuin portion 
dealt; an allowance. 

Rational, (rdsh‘un-al,) a. [O. Fr.; Fr. rationnel ; Lat. 
rationalis.) Having reference or relation to reason; 
not physical. — Possessing reason, or the ratiociuative 
faculty; endowed with reason ; — correlative to irra- 
tional ; as, man is a rational being. — Consonant to rea- 
‘son; agreeable to reason; acting in conformity with 
reason ; wise; judicious; not extravagant, foolish, fan- 
ciful, absurd, or preposterous; as, rational conduct, a 
rational state of mind, a rational thinker. 

(Math.) An algebraic or arithmetical quantity is 
said to be rational when it can be expressed in finite 
terms without the aid of symbols denoting the extrac- 
tion of roots; when it cannot be thus expressed, the 
quantity is termed irrational. 

R. horizon. (Geog.) The plane passing throngh the 
centre of the earth parallel to the sensible horizou of 
the pluce to which it is referred, 

—n. A being endowed with reason. 

Rationale, (rdsh'un-d'le,) n. [Fr., from Lat. ration- 
alis.) A detail with reasons; a series or sequence of 
reasons assigned. — An account or solution of the prin- 
ciples of some action, opinion, hypothesis, phenomenon, 
&c.; as, the rationale of a code of laws, the rationale of 
the theory of odic force. 

Rationalism, (rdsh’un-al-izm,) n. [Fr. rationalisme.] 
( Philos.) A system of opinions deduced from reason, us 
distinct from inspiration, or opposed to it; main defer- 
ence to, or dependence on, reason, in oppusition to 
revelation.— The name has been applied especially to 
the school of Paulus and other German writers, who 
seek to convert the miraculous narratives of the New 
Testament into a relation of ordinary occurrences. 
Thus, the feeding of the multitudes with the loaves and 
fishes is explained by the statement that when at the 
bidding of Christ the disciples had produced their little 
store, others also brought out what they had with them, 
and thus a meal was provided for the whole crowd. 
Measured by the modern standard of likelihood, such 
explanations may perhaps be considered as involving 
difficulties scarcely leas than those of the narratives for 
which they profess to account. The influence of such 
a school was not likely to be lasting, and it was suc- 
ceeded by another, commonly known as the mythical, 
which regards the Gospel records as assertions of float- 
ing myth round a nucleus of historical fact. 

Nationalist. n. [Fr. rutioualiste.] One who, in his 
disquisitions and practice, bases his proceedings wholly 
upon reuson.— One who considera the supernatural 
events recorded in the Old and New Testaments as hap- 
pening in the ordinary course of nature, or in the com- 
mon order of things; one who is governed by bis rea- 
son in matters of religion; a freethinker. 

Rationalist’ic, Rationalist/ical, adv. Belong- 
ing to, or in accordance with, the doctrines of Ration- 
alism. 

Rationalist’'ically, adv. In arationalistic manner. 

Rationality, n. Fr. rationalité.) The quality of be- 
ing rational; power of reasoning ; ratiocinative faculty; 
soundness or sunity of mind; reasonableness. 

Ra'tionalize, v.a. To convert to rationalistic opin- 
ions; to interpret in the manner of a rationalist. 

v. n. To place entire or undue dependence on reason; to 
bring in accordance with the principles of Rationalism ; 
as, rationalized belief. 

Ra’'tionally, adv. In a rational manner; reasonably ; 
in consistency with reason ; us, let us consider the ques- 
tion rationally. 

Ra’‘tionalness, n. Rationality; state or quality of 
being rational. 

Ra'tionary, a. Pertaining to accounts. 

Ratisbon. Ger. Regensburg.) A city of Bavaria, on 
the Vanube, opposite the influx of the Regen, 67 m. 
fom egen. Though built of stone, it has all the de- 
fects of an old town, the streets being narrow and 
erooked, and the houses high and old-fashioned. The 
town-house is gloomy. The best edifices are the cathe- 
dral, and the palace of the Prince of Thürn and Taxis, 
formerly the abbey of St. Emmeran, containing many 
good paintings; the town-house,in which the diet of 
the empire was beid from 1662 to 1806; the episcopal 
péaidence, the arsena), and the Haidplatz, where tourna- 
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ments were given in the days of chivalry. Besides these, 
there are a public drawing-schovl, public libraries, an 
observatory, gymnasium, and several hospitals. Manuf. 
Tobacco, porcelain, leather, and steel-wares; also ex- 
teusive dock yards for the building of boats and lighters. 
There is also a considerable trade on the Danube. Thie 


river is crossed by a bridge of great length, connecting 
Ratisbon with its northern suburb, called Stadt-am-Hof. 
This place was long the capital of Bavaria. In 1524 the 
Roman Catholics here formed a league against the 
Protestants; and here, in 1809. Napoleon I. was wounded 
in a battle in which he forced the Anstrians to retreat. 
R. was made a free port in 1853, Pop. 30,357. 

Ratlin, Rat/line, Ratt lin. n. (Generally used 
in the plural.) (Navt.) In the rigging of a ship, small 
lines that traverse the shrouds horizontally, at regular 
distances, and forming ascending ladders to the mast- 

eads. 

Ratoon’, n. [Sp. retoño.] The young shoot of the sugar- 

cane, after being cut. 


—v.n. To shoot up from the root, as in tho sugar-cane, 


from the root planted in the previous year. 
Rats’bane, n. [Hat and bane.) Arsenious acid, used 
as poison for rats. 
Ratsbaned, (-bänd,)a. Poisoned by ratsbane. 
RavU-tail, a. Resembling the form of a rat's tail; as, 
a rut. tail file. 


—n. (Fur.) An excrescence growing from the pastern to 


the middle ofa horse’s shank. 

Rattan, Ratan, n. [Fr. raton; Malay. rétan.) The 
long slender stem of a species of Calumus Kotang, and 
other allicd species of palm, which are among the most 
useful plants of the Malay Peninsula and the Eastern 
Archipelage, whence they are largely exported for cane- 
work. 


—A wulking-stick made of rattan. 


Rattazzi, (rat-tads’se,) UnnAxo, an Italian statesman, 
B. at Alessandria, 1508. He studied law, and practised at 
the Turin bar, and afterwards at Casale. Remarkable 
both for the proper knowledge he exhibited of law and 
for his eloquence, R. was returned in 1848 as representa- 
tive of the College of Alessandria, taking his seat on the 
ultra-Liberal benches of the Lower Chamber. He wus a 
member of the ministry hastily formed by Charles Albert 
after the battle of Custozza, July 23, 1848, and which 
lasted but ten days. His services having been dispensed 
with, he sided with the Opposition to the new ministry, 
ranging himself under the banners of the famous Gio- 
berti, whom he overthrew on the question of a Pied- 
montese intervention on behalf of the Pope. The battle 
of Novara, March 23, 1849, and the abdication of Charles 
Albert having led to his retirement from the Ministry 
of the Interior and of Justice, he took up a position in 
the Sardinian Parliament as a democrat. His great 
knowledge of law, and his moderation as a politician, 
led to his being made President of the Chamber in 1852, 
and shortly afterwards Minister of Justice, under his 
former adversary, Count Cavour. From this period R. 
followed in Cavour's steps, whom, after the armistice of 
Villafranca, he succeeded, After the death of Cavour, 
he resumed office, but found himself in opposition to the 
views of Ricasoli, the new Premier; aud in the great 
debate on Italian affairs at Turin, in December, 1861, he 
sunk his own claims to vote with that statesman. In 
March, 1862, R. was intrusted with the task of forming 
a new ministry. In his inaugural speech, March 7, he 
declared his policy to consist essentially in maintaining 
a friendly alliance with France and England, the “ nat- 
ural allies” of Italy. Finding that his ministry did not 
possess the confidence of parliament, R. resigned Dec. 1, 
1862. He came again into power in 1867, succeeding to 

` Ricasoli, and retired in October of that year. D. 1873. 

Ratteen’, n. [Fr. rutino; Sp. ratina.] A kind of thick, 
twilled, woollen stuff. 

Rattinet’, n. A woollen stuff of a more flimsy material 
than ratteen. 

Rat'ting, n. The act of abandoning one’s former party 
and associates, and going over to the opposite side or 
faction;— used in reference to English politics. — 
Among printers, the act of working for leas than the 
established*scale of prices. 

Rattle, (rdttl,) e. m. [D. ratden, rentelen; allied to Gr. 
‘arasso. | To make a quick. sharp noise, rapidly re- 
peated, by the impact of bodies or substances not very 
sonorous; to clatter; as, the rattling of kail upon glass, 
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the rattling of wheels.—To jabber; to speak eagerly 
and noisily; to utter words in a vehement or clatter- 
ing munner. 

—v. a. To cause to make a rattling sound, or a rapid snc- 
cession of quick, sharp, sounds; to move anything so 
as to make x clattering noise. — To stan with noise or 
clangor ; to drive with sharp sounds rapidly repeated; 
as, rattling thunder. To rail at clamorously; to scold ; 
to express with the tongue loudly and vehemently, 

Shoe would sometimes rattle off her servants sharply. 
Arbuthnot. 

—n. A rapid repetition of sharp, clattering sounds; us, 
the rattle of wusketry, the ratile of a drum. — Loud, 
rapid talk; clattering utterance of words; clamorons 
scolding or railing; a rapid succession of words sharply 
delivered, as by a woman’s tongue. — A jabberer; & 
tattler; a gossip; a noisy, frivolous, incousequential 
person, fond of hearing the sound of his, or her, own 
voice; a loquacious individual. —An instrument which, 
when agitated, mikes a clattering sound; as, the rattle 
of a rattlesnake, a child's rattle, &c. 

—pl. The noise produced by the air in passing through 
mucus of which the lungs are unable to free themselves; 
—chiefly observable at the approach of death. Dunglison, 

To spring a rattle, to shake a rattle in order to pro- 
duce a clattering sound. 

Rattle-box, n. A rattle; a toy to produce a rattling 
sound. 

(Bot.) See CRorALA RIA. 

Rat'tle-bhrained. o. Full of levity ; harum- carum: 
rantipole; rattle-headed ; giddy ; noisy ; rompish; tome 
boyish; as, a rue ruined youth. 

Rat'tle-headed, Rat'tle-pated, a. Wild; un- 
steady; noisy; empty; giddy. z 

Rat'tlesnake, n. (Zo) The common name of the 
serpents comprising the family Crotalide, comprising 
some of the most deadly poisonous Ophidians, whose 
upper jaw containa but few teeth, but is armed with 
sharp-pointed, perforated or grooved, movable poison- 
fangs, These fangs are concealed in a fold of the gum, 
or raised, at the will of the animal. They connect with 
a gland situated near the eye, which furnishes the fluid 
poison, When the snake bites, the fangs are raised, and 
the pressure of the temporal muscles upon the gland 


ig. 2222. 

RATTLESNAKE or THE U. STATES, (Crotalus durissus.) 
forces the poison along the fang into the wound. The 
genus Crotalus includes the R. proper (Fig. 2222), so 
called from the peculiar rattling instrument at the ex- 
tremity of the tail, formed of several horny flattened 
rings, loosely attached together, which move and rattle 
whenever the animal shakes or alters the ition of 
the tail, These rings increase in number with the age 
of the animal, and it is asserted that it acquires an ad- 
ditional one at each casting of the skin. The genus is 
peculiarly American. In common with the boa, the R. 

iave simple, transverse plates beneath the body and tail, 

Their muzzle is hollowed by a little round depression 
behind each nostril. The habits of the R. are sluggish ; 
they move slowly, and bite only when provoked, or for 
the purpose of killing their prey. They feed principally 
upon birds, rats, squirrels, &c., which it is believed they 
have the power of fascinating. 

Rattlesnake Bar, in California, a post-village of 
Placer co., abt. 7 m. S. of Auburn. 

Rat'tlesnake Creek, in Jndiana, enters White 
River from Owen co. 

Rat'tlesnake Fork, in Ohio, a branch of Paint 
Creek, which it joins in Ross co. 

Rattlesnake Plan‘tain, n. (Bat) See GoonrERa. 

Rat'tlesnake-root, n. Same as snake-root. See 
POLYGaLa. 

Rat'tlesnake-weed,n. (Bot.) See ERYNGO. 

Ratt/lin,n. (Naut.) See Ratu. 

Ratzeburg, (ratz’boorg,) a town of Prussia, duchy of 
Lauenburg, on a small island. in the lake of Ratzeburg, 
11 m. S. of Lubeck. Pop. 3,700. The lake is 6 m. long, 
and 114 m. broad, 

Rauch, CHRISTIAN DANIEL, (rouk,) a German sculptor, 
B. in the principality of Waldeck, 1777, who was exten- 
sively employed by the various governments of Ger 
many, and produced a large number of works, some of 
them of great excellence. The statues of Göthe, Schil- 
ler, and the monument to Frederick the Great of Prus- 
sia, are his best productions. D. 1857. 

Raucity, (rau'sity,) n. yr: raucité, from Lat. rauci- 
tas —raucus harsh, rough.) Hoarseness; roughness 
of sound; harshness of utterance; as, the raucity of 
a trumpet. 
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Raucous, (raw'căs,) a. [Lat. raucus, hoarse.] Harsh ;|—a. Black: resembling the raven in color; as, raven hair.| Ravignan, (ra-réén’yan,) Gustave FRANÇOIS XAVIER 


hearse; strident; as, ñ raucous voice. 

Ravage, (rav'aj,) n. [Fr.] Spoil: devastation; pillage ; 
desolation or destruction by violence, either by men, 
beasts, or physical causes; havoc; waste; demolition 
by decay: as, the ravages of war, fire, tempests, &c., the 
ravages of time. 

~-v.a. [Fr. ravager.] To spoil; to devastate; to pillage ; 
to plunder: to lay waste by various means of dest 
tion, as war, fire, inundation, disease, drowning, &c. ; 
to commit havoc or depredation upon; as, to ravage an 
enemy's country. 

Rav’ager, n. A despoiler; a pillager; a destroyer; 
one who, or that which, devastates or lays waste. 

Ravaillac, Fraxçors, (ra-vai/yah,) the assassin of 
Henri IV. of France, executed May 27, 1610. 

Rave, v.n. [D. revelin, to dote; Fr. rêver, akin to Lat. 
ra ies, madness.) To talk insanely; to move, act, or 
talk senselessly ; to wander in mind or intellect; to be 
delirious; to talk irrationally; to be wild in words or 
gestures; to utter furious exclamations, as a madman, 
—To rush furiously, like a madman. 

To rave on, upon, or of, to dote; to be unreasonably 
fond; to hanker after; to be excited about; as, he is 
continually raving of her charms. 

—v.a. To utter wildly or irrationally; to express in de- 
lirium, madness, or frenzy. 

—n. [From Prov. Eng. rathes.|) A New England local- 
ism fur the upper side-piece of timber forming the body 
of a cart. 

Ravee’, one of the “five rivers” of the Punjab, rising 
near Chamba, and after a S.W. course of 350 m. join- 
ing the Chenab, 35 m. N.E. of Mooltan. 

Ravel, v.a. (imp. and pp. RAVELLED,) (re ld.) [D. rafe- 
den, to ravel out.] To unravel; to free from an entan- 
gled state; to unweave or untwist; to unsew or anknit; 
as, to rurel out a stocking ; — hence, to divest of intri- 
cacies ; to disentangle. — To pull apart, as a texture, in 
a manner to cause the threads to fall ina tangled mass ; 
—hence, to entwist; to entangle: to net; to make intri- 
cate; to involve; as, ravelled interests. — Waller. 

—v.n. To be untwisted, unwoven, or separated in text- 
ure; to be unwove or disentangled; to be relieved of 
knots or intricacies. 

Ravelin, (rav‘lin,) n. [Fr.; It. ravelino.) ( Fort.) A de- 
tached out-work, 
consisting of two 
faces, which make 
a salient angle 
without any 
flanks. Ravelins 
are in general con- 
structed beyond 
the fasse or ditch 
in front of the 
curtain, and be- 
tween two bas- 
tions, so as to 

rotect the more 

lefenceless line 
of battlement 
known as the 
curtain. The R. 
is always placed 
before a level 
wall; as a half- 
moon is before an angie. In Fig. 2223 BB is the rave- 
lin, A its redoubt, and CC its ditch. DD is the main 
ditch of the fortress; and E the passage giving access 
from the fortress to the ravelin. 

Rav’eller, n. One who ravels. 

Rav’elling, n. Act of unweaving or untwisting —That 
which is ravelled out ;—particularly, a thread extricated 
from a texture. 

Raven, (rī'rn,) n. [A. S. hrafen, rafa] (Zodl.) The 
largest of the Corvida, and the type of the Linnæan genus 
Corvus. The North American R., C. carnivorus, meas- 
ures 24 inches in length, and the wing 17 inches. The 
oer is black, with a blue gloss; it builds its nest 

n high trees or rocks, composed of sticks, lined with 
wool, and lays fivp pale-green eggs, with browu and gray 


Fig. 2223. — RAVELIN. 


Fig. 2224, — AMERICAN RAVEN, 


epota. The species feeds on carrion, birds, young lambs, 
and weakly sheep, which they first attack by picking 
out their eyes. His scent is remarkably acute, and he 


is by nature a glutton, and by habit a thief; yet, with 
all his mischievousness, he sses many diverting 


qualities, and there is no bird that exemplifies more the 
He is 


necessities and advantage of a good education. 


—wv. G. 


—v. n. To prey rapaciously ; to be greedy or voracious. 


Raven‘ala, n. 


Ra‘vener, n. 


Ra'y 
Raven’‘na, a city of Italy, prov. of Ravenna, on 


Raven’na, in California, a village of Los Angeles co., 
Ravenna, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 


Rav’enously, adv. 


To seize and carry off forcibly ; to obtain by vio- 
lence. — To devour with great eagerness or greediness;| 
to eat with voracity. 


The more they fed, they raven'd still for more.” — Dryden. 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Ma- 
sacex. R. speciosa, a fine species found in Madagascar | 
(Fig. 2225), forms a noble tree, which the French call 
the Traveller’s-tree, probably on account of the water 
which is stored up in the large cup-like sheaths of the 
leafstalks, and which is sought for by travellers to allay 
their thirst. The very large, broad, oblong leaves are 
used as a thatch to cover huts. The seeds are edible; 
and the blue pulpy aril surrounding them yields an 
essential oil. 


Fig. 2225.— RAVENALA SPECIOSA. 


One who, or that which, ravens, plun- 
ders, or devours with voracity. 
ning, 2. Appetite for plunder. 


Montone, near its mouth in the Adriatic, 43 m. E.8.E. 
of Bologna; Lat. 44° 24’ N., Lon. 12° 17 E. It is pleas- 
antly situated, but unhealthy. The chief objects of | 
interest are the cathedral, the churches of St. Vitale and 
Santa Maria, the tomb of Dante, and a pillar commem- 
orating the death of Gaston de Foix. Manuf. Silk, 
linen, paper, and glass. R. is of Thessalian origin, 
became subject to Rome n. e. 234, and was an important 
naval station under Augustus. It was made the capital 
of the W. empire by Honorius, in 404. In 1218, R. be- 
came a republic, but passed into the power of the Polenta 
family in 1275. In 1441, it was seized by the Venetians, 
by whom it was ceded to the Pope in 1509. In 1512, the 
French defeated here the Spanish and Papal troops, but 
lost their general, Gaston de Foix. R. was annexed to 
the kingdom of Italy in 1460. Pop. 68,904. 


abt. 45 m. N. of Los Angeles. 


Muskegan co., abt. 23 m. N.W. of Grand Rapids; pop. 
abt. 600. 


Ravenna, in Missouri, a post-village and township of 


Mercer co., abt. 95 m. N.E. of St. Joseph; pop. abt. 1,100. 


Ravenna, in Nebraska, a village of Cass co., abt. 22 m. 


N.W. of Nebraska City. 


Ravenna, in Ohio, a post-village and township, cap. 


of Portage co., abt. 38 m. S. E. of Cleveland. It has a 
considerable trade, and is a place of much business 
activity. Pop. abt. 3,300. 


Ravenous, (rdv‘n-us,) a. [0. Fr. ravineur.] Eager 


for prey or plunder; ardent for gratification; as, raven- 
ous appetite or lust.— Inordinately voracious; mad 
with hunger; greedy to excess; devouring with furious 
eagerness; as, a ravenous wolf. 

In a ravenous manner; with in- 
ordinate greediness or voracity; as, to be ravenously 


hungry. 


Rav’enousness, n. State or quality of being raven- 


ous; excessive or uncontrollable greediness or voracity; 
inordinate rage for prey; as, the ravenousness of a lion 
or bear. 


circle of the Danube, on the Schussen, 21 m. E.N.E of 
Constance: pop. 4.600. 


DE, a French preacher and author, and an illustrious 
member of the Society of Jesus, h at Bayonne, 1795. He 
was selected in 1837 to replace Lacordaire at Notre Dame, 
in the duty of conducting the special “conferences ” for 
men which had been opened in that church. For ten 
years, Père de R. occupied this pulpit with a success 
which has rarely been equalled ; and his “ conferences ” 
are regarded as models of ecclesiastical eloquence. In 
1842, he undertook, in addition, to preach each evening 
during the entire Lent; and it is to the excessive fatigue 
thus induced that the premature break-down of his 
strength is ascribed. To the labors of the pulpit he 
added those also of the press. He published an Apol 

of his order in 1844; and in 1854 a more lengthened wor 
with the same view, Clement X111. et Clement 47 U. (2 
vols. 8vo.), which was intended as a reply to the Life 
of Clement XIV., by the Oratorian, Father Theiner. 
These, with some occasional] sermons and “ conferences,” 
constitute the sum of the publications issued during his 
life. In 1855, he was invited by the Emperor Napoleon 
III. to preach during Lent at the Tuileries. D. on the 26th 
of Feb., 1858.—The character of Father R. affords an 
illustration of constancy and unshaken virtue trium- 
phant over all obstacles and temptations; of a deep 
sense of humility and self-abnegation only paralleled 
by some of the Fathers of the Desert, in whose lives are 
to be found the rules and maxims of religious conduct 
which he followed; and an earnest resolve to embrace 
poverty with the unshaken fidelity of those great ex- 
emplars. His talents might have made him proud; but 
he was us humbie-minded as a child, — arguing without 
dogmatism, and convincing without triumph. Of all 
the features of his character, perhaps the most promi- 
nent was, that in him, self did not seem to be denied or 
mortified, but to be forgotten; there was no parade 
about the performance of his duty; it seemed to be his 
delight; his piety was an instinct; he breathed the 
atmosphere of religion; and it was the essential element 
of his existence. — His life, by Father de Ponlevoy, was 
published in New York, 1869. 

Ravin, u. See Raven. 

Ravine, (ra’vén,) n. 1 a hollow in a rond; ravin, 
a hollow way, from L. Lat. larina, from Lat. labor, lap- 
sus, to glide down] A long, deep hollow formed by a 
monuntain-torrent; a gulch; a long, deep, and narrow 
hollow gorge or pass through mountains, &c.; a cañon; 
a deep glen, 

Rav'ingly, adv. In a raving manner; with furious 
wildness or frenzy; deliriously; with distraction. * 

Rav'ish, v.a. [Fr. ravir, ravissant, from Lat. rapio, to 
seize and carry off.) To seize and carry away forcibly 
or by violence; to snatch without leave or license. — 
To bave carnal knowledge of by force, and against the 
woman’s consent; to commit rape upon; to deflour by 
violence; to violate.— To transport; to entrance; to 
enrapture; to fill with ecstasy; to bear away with joy 
or delight; as, he was ravished with her charms. 


: Rav'isher, n. One who ravishes or takes by forcible 


means. — One who beguiles or enchants with joy or de- 
light. — One who forcibly violates a woman's chastity ; 
one who commits rape. 

Ravishing, n. Carnal knowledge by force against 
consent. — Transport; ecstatic delight. 


—p.a. Transporting; enrapturing; as, ravishing Beauty: 
n 


Rav'ishingly, adv. With rapture or transport; 

a ravishing or beguiling manner; as, she looked ravish- 
ingly. 

Rav'ishment, n. [Fr. ravissement.) Act of ravish- 
ing or carrying away by violence; abduction; as, the 
ravishment of a child from its parents, or of a wife from 
her husband, &c.— Rape; forcible violation of chastity. 
— Rapture; transport of delight; ecstasy: pleasing 
violence on the mind or senses; as, divine, enchanting 
ravishment.” — Milton. 

Rav'issant. a. [Fr.] (Nr.) In a semi raised attitude, 
as if about to pounce on prey, as a hawk. &c. 

Ravitz, Rawiez, (ra‘vitch,) a town of Prussia, prov. 
of Posen, 64 m. 8. of Posen. Manuf. Woollen, leather, 
linen, tobacco, and salt. Pop. 10,200. 

Raw, a. [A. S. Areavo, reaw; Ger. roh.) Imperfect; 
not altered from its natural state; not subdued by heat, 
or roasted, boiled, or otherwise cooked or dressed; not 
done; as, raw flesh ;— hence, by analogy, unfinished ; 
unprepared for use or enjoyment; crude; immature ; un- 
ripe;—hence, not concocted; unseasoned ; inexperienced; 
unpractised; unripe in skill; as, he is raw to the busi- 
ness, the raw judgment of the multitude, a raw trick 
&c.— Not worked up; not manufactured or prepared 
for use; crass; in the natural state; unwrouglit; — spe- 
cifically, not spun, wove, or twisted; as, raw silk. — 
Unmixed; unadulterated; not incorporated with water; 
as, raw spirits. — Not melted or strained; as, raw fat or 
tallow. — Not tanned; as, raw hides.— Bare; not cov- 
ered with skin; galled; chafed; as, a raw excoriation 
or sore. — Sore, as being galled or chafed. 

“ Sinews ... weak and raw through long imprisonment, "— Spenser, 

—Black ; chilly ; sharp; cold, or rather, cold and damp; as, 
a raw air, raw weather, a raw climate. 


Ra’vensburg, à town of Germany, in Wurtemberg,|—n. A raw, sore, or galled spot or place; as, to touch one 


on the raw, 


Raw’bone, Raw’boned, a. With little flesh on 


Ra‘ven’s-duck, n. (Ger. ravenstuch.] the bone; skinny. 

kind of sail-cloth. Raw don. a village and township of Hastings co., Upper 
Ra‘venswood, in California, a village of San Mateo} Canada, abt. 58 m. W. N. W. of Kingston; pop. 3,500. 

co., abt. 10 m. E. of Redwood, Raw’head, n. The name of a spectre, mentioned to 
Ravenswood, in New York, a post-village of Queen's affright children; as, rawhead and bloody-bones. 

co., on East River, opposite Blackwell's Island. Raw’-hide, n. A cow-hide, or riding-whip of untanned 
Ravenswood, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Jack-| leather twisted. 

son co., abt. 15 m. N.W. of Ripley. Raw’ish, a. Somewhat raw, as 
Raver, u. One who raves or is delirious. as, a rawish day. 
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easily tamed, and may be taught to fowl like a hawk, A particular 
fetch and carry like a spaniel, speak like a parrot, and 
sing like a man. They are solitary birds, live in pairs, 
and in clear weather fly high. They were reckoned 
birds of ill omen by our forefathers. They are very 
Ions-lived. some, it is said, having attained to more than 
e oundred years of age. 

=Rapacity; rapine ;— Prey; booty; plunder or food pro- 
cured by violeuce ;— also written ravim. 
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meat; cold and damp; 
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Rawles, in Jowa, a township of Mills co. 

Raw’linsville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Lancaster co., abt. 15 m. S. of Lancaster. 

Raw'ly, adv. In a raw or inexpericuced manner; un- 
skilfully, — Newly; hastily. 

Raw’ness, n. State or quality of being raw; atate of 
being uncooked or unaltered by beat; us, the rawness 
of flesh, — Inexperience; uuskilfuluess; as, the raw-| 
ness of troops or sailors. — Hastiness ; sudden manner. 
— Chilliness accompanied with dampness. 

Raw’son, in 0%, a post-village of Haucock co., abt. 
10 m. S.W. of Findlay. 

Rawsonville, in Michigan, a post-village of Wayne 
co., abt. 28 in. W. by S. of Detroit. 

Ray, n. (Fr. raie, from L. Lat. radia, a line, rayon, from 
Lat. radio — onis, augmentative of radius, a statt or rod. | 
A line, or the right line supposed to be described by a 
particle of light diverging from a centre; as, a star of 
six rays. 

( Bot.) Same as RADIUs, g. v. 

(Zl) One of the radiating bony spines forming the 
frame-work of the fins of fishes. 

(Piys.) In optics, a beam of light propagated in n 
straight line from some luminous point; as, n solar ray. 
A ray of white light may be divided by refraction into 
a number of distinct rays of different colors. See RE- 
FRACTION. 

(Geom.) A straight line, of unlimited length, drawn 
through a fixed point. 

—A beam or gleam of intellectual light; sight; percep- 
tion; vision ; apprehension. 

“The air sharpened his visual ray.“ — Milton. 


Du. g. To shine forth; to emit beams or gleams of light. 

Ray. n. [Fr. raie; Sp. raya.) (Zoöl.) See Ranpa, 

Ray, in /ndiana. a township of Franklin co.; pop. abt. 
3,000. — A township of Morgan co.; pop. abt, 2,600, 

Ray, in Michigan, a post-village and township of Ma- 
comb co., abt. 36 in. N. by E. of Detroit; pop. abt. 2,200, 

Ray, in Missuri, a W.N W. co; area, abt. 5½ sq.m. Riv 
ers. Missouri Riverjand Fishing and Crooked Creeks. Sur- 
Jace, level or gently undulating; soil, very fertile, Min. 
Coul and limestone. Cap. Richmond. 

Ray mond. the name of seven Counts of Toulouse. 
Raymond L. reigned 852-865.— Raymonp VI., sun of | 
Raymond V., B. 1156, succeeded 1194, and, being a friend | 
of the Albigenses, was twice excommunicated, 1208 and 
1211, and despoiled of his estates by Simon de Montfort, 
1218; p. 1222. —Raymonp VII., son of Raymond VI., 
and last Count of Toulouse, was p. 1197, and after strug- 
gling with his father for the recovery of his possessions, 
vanquished Simon de Montfort in 1224. He was so 
enfeebled by these continual wars, however, that he 
submitted to a humiliating peace with the Pope and the 
King of France in 1229. He D. 1242, leaving his estates | 
to his only danghter, Jeanne, who had married Alphonse, 
Count of Poitiers, brother of Louis IX. 

Raymond. Henry Jarvis, an American journalist, 
founder and editor of the New York Times, B. in Lima, 
Livingston co., New York, 1820, graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in 1840; soon afterwards removed 
to New York; and, while studying law, tanght the 
classics and wrote for the New Yorker. In 1841 he be- 
came managing-editor of the New York Tribune, and 
afterwards leading editor of the New York Courier and 
Enquirer, In 1849 he was elected to the State Assembly ; 
was reélected and made Speaker, but relinquished hi 
position on the Cyurier, and travelled in Europe on 
account of ill-health. On his return to New York, in 
1851, he established the New York Times. In 1852 he 
became a delegate to the Baltimore Convention, and in 
1856 a leader of the Republican party, and was chosen 
Lieut.-Governor of New York. He was a delegate to 
the Chicago Convention of 1860; was again elected to 
the State Legislature, and, in 1864, was chosen as repre- 
sentative from New York to the 39th Congress. He, 
subsequently, in 1866, was the leading spirit of the 
Wigwam Convention in Philadelphia, the resolutions 
of which body were from his pen. D. June 18. 1869. 

Raymond. in Pwa, n post-village of Black Hawk co., 
abt. 6 m. E. of Waterloo. 

Raymond, in Maine, a post-village and twp. of Cum- 
berland co.. abt. 22 m. N. W. of Portland; pop. abt. 1 $ 

Raymond, in Mississippi, n post-village, cap. of Hinds 
co., abt. 16 m. S.W. of Jackson. At this town,on May 
12th, 1863, n short, but severe, struggle took place be- 
tween McPherson's corps of General Grant's army, and 
two Confederate brigades under Generals Gregg and 
Walker. The fight lasted 3 hours, when the Confed- 
erates were driven from the field. The Union loss was 
69 killed, 311 wounded, and 32 missing. The loss of the 
Confederates was 103 killed, and 720 wounded and 
prisoners, 

Raymond, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Rockingham co. 

Raymond, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Racine co., abt. 90 m. S. E. of Madison; pop. abt. 2,300, 

Ra’yah, n. [Ar. ar'iyah, a peasant.) In Turkey, a non- 
Mohammedan of the Porte who pays the capitation tax. 

Ray less, a. Without rays; wanting light; not illu- 
mined. 

Ray'nal, Guittaume Thomas François, known as the 
AunÉ RaynaL.a French historian and political writer, 
was k. at St. Geniez, in the Rouergue, 1711, and acquired 
a European reputation by his Philosophical History 
of the Two Indies. He was n great partizan of the 
encyclopédists, and a man of remarkable benevolence. 

i 


D. e 
Rayne’, in J>nnsylvania, a township of Indiana co.; 
pop. abt. 2,100. 
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'onnant, Ray’onnee, a. [Fr.] (Her) A 
term applied toa zigzag line (Fig. 1591) supposed to rep- 
resent the rays of the sun, or what is commuuly called 
vandyked, 

Cross-rayonnant. ( Her.) A cross having rays of glory 
garing out from behind the centre to all parts of the 
shield, 

Rays’ville, in Indiana, a post-villuge of Henry co., 
abt 36 m. E. of Indianapolis. 

Raysville, in Oto, u village of Jackson co., abt. 19 
m. S E. of Chillicothe. 

Ray town, in Georgia, a village of Taliaferro co., abt. 
52 N. N. E. of Milledgeville. 

Ray“ wiek, in Kentucky, post-village of Marion co., 
abt. 72 m. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Raza, or Gero, (ra'"a,) au island of Brazil, off the 
entrance of the Bay of Rio de Janeiro. 

Raze, n. A root; as, a raze of ginger. See Race. 

Raze. Rase, v.u. [Fr. raser; Lat. rudo, rasus, to 
scrape, seratch.] To lay level or even with the ground; 
to prostrate ; to demolish; to overthrow ; tu subvert; to 
destroy; to ruin utterly; us, to raze a city. — To erase; 
to efface; to obliterate; to cancel; to extirpate; to ex- 
punge. 

Faure out the written troubles of the brain.”"—Shaks. 

Razee’,n. [Fr. rasé, from Lat. rasus, shared or scraped 
down.) (Vaat) The term applied to any ship cut 
down to a less number of decks, as a two-decker to a 
frigate, &c. By razeciug, the draught of water is di- 
minished, while the centre of gravity is lowered, and 
the qualities of the vessel have generally, though not 
invariably, been improv 

—v. a. To cut down to an inferior class, as a ship ;—hence, 
analogically, to prune or cut down by retrenchment of 
parts; as, tu razee a magazine article. 

Raz, (Le,)a promontory of France, dept, of Finistére, 25 
m. S. of Brest; Lat. 48° 2” N., Lon. 4° 44’ W. 

Razor, n. Fr. rasoir, from Lat. rado, rasus, to serape.] 
A keen-edged knife or cutting instrument for shaving 
or removing the beard or hair. 

Razors of a boar, the tusks of a boar. 

Ra‘zorable, a. That may be shaved; ready for the 
razor; as, a razorable chin. 

Ra'zor-back, n. ( ) See BALÆNIDÆ. 

Ra zor-bill, n. (Zl) See AUK. 

Razored, (rd“zurd,) a. Formed after the manner of a 
razor. 

Ra’zor-fish, Ra“zor-shell. u. (/.) See SoLENIDx. 

Ra’‘zor-stone, n. Sume as NOVACULITE, q. v. 

Ra’'zor-strop, n. A leathern strop for giving an edge 
to razors. 

Eazure,(razh ur) n. Same as RaSURx, q. v. 

Razzia, (ral’si-ah.) n. [It.] A raid; a marauding in- 
cursion; a foray; as, to makea razzia on gaming-houses. 

Re. A prefix in the composition of certain words signi- 
fying return, iteration, repetition. 

Re, ră.) (Mus.) The French and Italian name for the 
second tone of the diatonic scale, corresponding to the 
English D. 

Ré, (Isle de.) (ill-de rai.) a small island on the W. 
Coast of France, dept. of Charente-Inférieure, opposite 
the city of La Rochelle. Ert. 18 m. long, and 4 m. 
broad. Cap. St. Martin. Pop. 8,000. 

Reabate ment, Rebate ment, n. ((om.) Same 
as RABATE, q .- Her.) A diminution or abatement in 
the bearings of a coat of arms. — Wright. 

Reabsorb’, v.a. To absorb or imbibe again what has 
been effused or extravasated: to swallow a second time; 
— used of fluids; as, to reabsorb lymph. 

Reabsorption, (shun) n. Act or process of re- 
absorbing. 

Reaburn’s Creek, in & Carolina, enters Reedy River 
from Laurens dist., a short distance above the Saluda 
River. 

Reaccess, (-ak’sés.)n. Asecond access, approach, or visit. 

Renccuse'. v.a. To accuse anew, 

Reach, (réch,) v.a. |A. S. ræcan; Ger. reichen.] To 
extend; to stretch; to hold, thrust, or put forth; as, 
reaching with the hand. — Hence, to hand; to deliver 
with the hand by extending thearm ; to pass to another; 
us, to reach ono a glass, — To touch, strike, or grasp by 
extending. either tho arm alone or with an instrument in 
tbe hand; to attain by stretching forth the band ; as, to 
reach an object with a stick, or the like. — Hence, by 
implication, to penetrate to; to extend to, so as to in- 
clnde or comprehend in fact or principle, as a case; to 
extend an action, exertion, or influence to; as, the mat- 
ter did not reach his apprehension. — To extend or 
stretch from a distance; to spread ont as far as; as, his 
estate reaches the boundary of the connty.— To arrive 
at; to come to; to get as far as; as, my letter duly 
reached him, they reached home safely. — To attain to or 
arrive at by endeayor or effort, of whatsoever kind; to 
gain, obtain, or acquire; to be advanced to; as, the heir 
will reach his majority next month, to reach the sum- 
mit of one’s ambition. 

—r.n. To stretch or hold out the hand. — To make ef- 
forts to attain; to strive after something; — preceding 
after. 

225 mind, reaching after a positive idea of luflnity.“— Locke. 

To be extended. or extended fur, so as to tonch, attain 
to, or be equal with something; to penetrate; as, the 
law will not reach bim. we reach forward into futurity, 
&c.— To retch; to make efforts to vomit. (R.) 

—n. Act of extending or stretching: extension; the 
power of extending to. or of taking by the hand, or by 
any instrument managed by the hand; as, to place a 
thing out of a persons reach, — Power of attainment or 
management, or the limit of power, force, or capacity, 


Rayn ham, in Massachuseits, a post- towuship of Bristol 
co 


whether physical or moral; effort of the mind in con- 
trivauce or researoi. 
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And match a grace beyond the reach of art.“ — Pope. 
—Extent; stretch; expanse; — hence, result; application, 
ijntlueuce, or tendency to consequences, 
Hell, with long reach, interposed.""—Milton. 


—A contrivance; a fetch; an artifice to obtain an advan- 
tage. 

The Duke of Parma had particular reaches and ends of his own.” 

Bacon. 

—The straight course of a river between any two bend- 
ings; a stretch, or extended portion of land or water; 
an arm of the sea trending into the land. — An effort to 
vomit or eructate ; u retch. (x.) 

Reach’able, a. That may be reached; within reach. 

Reach’er, n. One who reaches; one who delivers by 
stretching or holding forth the arm. 

Reach ing-post, u. In rope-muking, a post placed at 
the lower end of a rope-walk or ropery. 

Reach’ less, a. Beyond reach. 


React’, v.u. To do over again; to act or perform a see- 
ond time; as, to react a farce, 

v. n. To act again, or in opposition to action; to resist 
any power or influence; to return an impulse or 
impression; to resist the action of another body by an 
opposing force. 

„Tue lungs, acting strongly upon the chyle.. . must be reacted 
upon as strongly."—Arbuthnot, 

—To act mutually or reciprocally upon each other, as two 
or more chemical bodies, 

Reaction, (al shun.) n. Action in opposition or an- 
tayonism to action; counter tendency; force or move- 
ment ina reverse or contrary direction. 

(Mech.) The force which a body subjected to the 
action of a force from another body exerts upon that 
Dody in an opposite direction, Action and reaction are 
equal and in contrary directions; in other words, the 
mutual actions of two bodies are always equal and in op- 
posite directions. Thus, when a pistol is fired, the re- 
action on the holder is equal to the action on the ball. 

(Chem.) Mutual or reciprocal action of chemical 
agents or bodies. 

—A secondary action, or the effect of a first cause. When 
a man on the verge of starvation is suddenly fed, if only 
with a few spoonfuls of food, a reaction from debility 
to strength and inflammation may succeed, rendering 
it necessary even to bleed the man who, an hour be- 
fore, was unable to stand from exhaustion. As debil- 
ity may be followed by a reaction of inflammation, so 
inflammatory action may be succeeded by a reaction 
of prostrating debility. It is on these accounts, that 
in fevers, inflammations, and disenses generally, the re- 
action is always regarded by medical men with so much 
anxiety, and demands such forethought and judgment, 
both in anticipating, and in treating when it sets in. 

(Polit) Retrogression or backward tendency from 
reform, progress, or revolution. 

Reactionary. Reac’tionist, a. Implying reac- 
tion; as, a reactimary movement. 

—n. One who supports reaction, or retrogression, in po- 
litical progress or revolution. 

Reac'tive, a. [Fr. réactif.) Tending to reaction; with 
power to react. 

Renctively. adv. By reaction or retrogression. 

Renc'tiveness. n. State or quality of being reactive. 

Read. (reed,) v.a. (imp. and pp. READ (red). | A. S. rœdan.] 
To speak what is written; to peruse, whether audibly 
or silently ; to utter or pronounce, as written or printed 
words, letters, or characters, in the proper order; to re- 
peat, as the names, or utter, as the sounds, customarily 
annexed to words, letters, or characters; as, to read a 
newspaper, to read hieroglyphics, to read music. — To 
know fully; to comprehend. 

“ Who is t can read a woman?" — Saks. 


—To learn by observation; to gather the meaning of by 
inspection; to discover or understand by characters, 
marks, or features. 

„Those from her shall read the perfect ways of honour.” — Shake, 


—v. n. To perform the act or function of reading; to pe 
ruse a book, or a written or printed document. — To 
practise much reading; te be studious or a book-worm ; 
as, he is reading for the bar. — To léarn or gain knowl- 
edge of by reading. 

“T is an old tale, read in story old.“ — Scott. 

—To be read; to appear in reading; as, the passage reads 
thus. 

-d. Learned; versed in books or literary lore; instructed 
or knowing by reading; as, he is deeply read in the 
classics, 

Read, Narnx, an American inventor, who claims to 
have been the first to use steam-engines for propelling 
boats and carriages, born in Worcester co., Muss., 1759. 
R. entered Harvard College in 1777, graduated in 1781; 
studied medicine: and started the Salem Iron Factory in 
1796. In 1807, he removed to Belfast, Me., where he p. 
in 1849. His claims, as announced by his biographer 
(Nathan Read, by David Read, New York, 1869). are sub- 
stantially as follows: R. took outa patent for an im- 
proved steam-engine boiler in 1791 — the patent signed 
by Washington, and countersigned by Jefferson. at Phil- 
adelphia, The differences between this and Stephenson's 
“Rocket” boiler are minutely pointed out. The multi- 
tubular boiler is claimed for Read, through his patent 
and drawings. As u substitute for the old one, he con- 
verted the condensing-engine of Watt into a complete 
working, portable, high-pressure engine, twelve veara 
before the high-pressure engine was known, Oliver 
Evans used it for grinding plasterand sawing marble in 
Philadelphia in 1S01 In 1790, he petitioned Congress 
for a patent for land-carriages to be driven by steam. 
It created ao much amusement that he withdrew it 
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consist of things substantial and immovable, and of the 
rights and profits auuexed to or issuing out of these, as 
distinguished trom things personal, or personally, con- 
sisting of goods, money, and all other movables, and of 
such rights aud profils as relate to these. Lands include 
any Crom. soil, or earth whatsoever, 45 arable, pas- 
tures, woods, water, micors, c.; tenements whatever 
may be holden, or the subject of tenure, as, besides land, 
houses, Ac rents, commons, and other rights and inter- 
ests issuing out or or concerning land; and heredita- 
ments, not only lands and tenements, but whatever may 
be inherited, be it corporeal or incorporeal, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed. 

Real servitude, (Civ. Law.) A burden imposed upon 
one estate iu favor of another estate of another pro- 
prictor. — Bouvier. 


Re'al, n. (Sp. and Pg.. royal.) A Spanish coin of 100 


n. State or quality of being renc 


In a readable manne 


Rend'ableness, 
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Freedom from re 


the brink or 
tive: as, my 
Ready money, C: 
diate payment; ready monty. — 
lace things in rea 
ly for action. 
e of preparation, 
be ready dress! 
ninlism for cash o 


to make read 
so as to occasion no de- 


Reading, p. 4. Addicted to reading; studious of books 
or literary ko 
Reading man, 
dent, or one who di 
riculum of studi 
—n. Act of readi 
scholarship; as, 


A lecture or pre 


n. A colloq 
os, a hard stu- rovided to meet 


f to his cur- 


English universiti 


devotes hiuise! not made to orde 


in Tennessee. A 
E. of Nashville. 
Possessing read 


— Study of books; literary post-village of Rutherford 
ried reading. 
lection; a pub 
s of readings 

in which a given wor 
ion, edition, 


ug: perusal. 


1 recital; ns, y-witted, a. y or impromptu 
from the English 
J or passage reac 
a version or interpre | 


as conveying i 


ſirm. ] To affirm over again. 
cond affirmation. 
Made into u Ç 


` „ v. a. [re and a. 
Reaftirm’ance, n. 


manuscript, vers 
Reaffor’ested, a. 


tation of a law, t 
ing: lection. 


ext, OF passage, 

lie. in Pennsylvania, a village of West- 
bt. 16 m. S. of Green 
Ren gent. end,) u. (Chem.) A test; asu 
as u detector. 


Rengara v 


Rea‘gansvi 


as, the formal re- L 
moreland co., a 


fore the house 


in legislative p 
the appointed 
into consideration. 


cital of a bill, by 
which is to take it 
ending. (ding. 
of Berks, at thi 
38 m. W. of Le 
also, iron-works. 


bstance used 
nd, cap. of the co. 
th the Thames, 
elvets, ribbons, K., 
lerable trade. 
age of Shasta co., abt 


oman Catholic 
r three admo- 


(Eecl.) In the R. 
published afte 
last excommuni 
To agree again. 
ym. L. Lat. rea 
Actually being or 7 
—opposed to idea 
ife. — Genuine; 
as, this wine 


last monitery. 


mndon. Manuf. 
nitions and previ 


It has a consi 


lis, from Lat. 
nd township of Fair- 
op. abit. 2.000. 

hip of Livingston 


ut, a village a 
t. 25 m. W. o 
in Minnis, & post-towns 


Reading, 

L; as, a picture 
not artificial, 
is real sherry — 


titious or in 
drawn from real 1 
rfeit, or factitious = 
+ veritable; not affected or 


Reading, 


Reading, iv Indiana, a village of Lawrence co., abt. 
W. of Indianapolis. 
in Massachusetts, & pos ference to thin 


ıl estate, iu con 


rtaining or having re 
movable; ns, res 
morable property. 
) An action for t 


Reading, t-township of 
permanent, or im 
illage and township of tinction to personal or 


Reading, 
S. of Adrian; pop. abt. 


in Michigan, a post-v 


o., abt. 43 m. he recovery of 


Real estate in possession of the 
of the ancestor, 


Reading, 
co. 
Reading, 


in New York, a post-township of Schuyler 


beir, chargeable with the debts 
f Columbiana co., abt. 11 
village of Hamilton co, 


A township of Perry eo. 


in Ohio, a village o 
of Salem. — A post- 
N.E. of Cincinnati— 


the Greek, and ott 
bodies or int 
according to w 


fof the Rome 
churches, and of some 
Christian communions, 


hich it is held 
istic bread and | 
st, Christ himself 18 
ody aud blood, soul 


Beading, in 
pop. abt. 1,600. 

A city, cap. of Ber 
the same distance 
city of the State 
importance. It 


Pennsylvania, a township of Adams co.; 


consecration 
1 substantially present, 
ani divinity. 
Real property 
tenements, or h 


52 m. K. of Harrisburg, 
N. W. of Phil 
intof population 
is finely located, and 


) Property in landa, 
eal, or really, 


d manufacturing 


regularly and com- ereditaments. 


of the city of Mexico. 
(re-a-la'ho,) a seaport-town of 
Nicaragua, abt. 20 m. 5 W. of Leon; Lat. 12°27 N, 
Lon. 89 9 W. It has an excellent harbor, and carries 
ona considerable trade in mahogany, cedar, raw sugar, 
Brazil-wood, indigo, &c. Pop. 4.000. 
Renl' Kur. n. (Fr.)] ( Min. and Chem.) Native tersul- 
phide of arsenic 5 composed, when pure, of 70 per cent. 
of arsenic and 30 of sulphur. It occurs crystallized and 
massive, of various tints of aurora-red, chiefly in Hun- 
gary and Transylvania. Artificially prepared, realgar 
is used as a pigment. 

Realism, n. Ex. réalisme.) The doctrinal tenets 

held by the Realists. 

Re'‘alists, n- pl. ( Philos.) See NoMINALISTS. 

Realistic, a. Belonging, or relating to, or after the 

manner of, the Realists. 

Reality, n. (Fr. realité, from L. Lat. realitas, from 

Lat. res, u thing.) State or quality of being real; actnal 

being or existence of anything, in distinction from mere 

appearance; fact; truth. — Something intrinsically im- 

portant; not merely matter of show; that which is real, 

or has an actual existences that which is not imagina- 
tion, fiction, or pretence. 
(Luw.) See REALTY. 

Re'‘alizable, a. That may be realized. 

shun, n. [Fr. réalivation.] Act of 

realizing or making real; also, Stute of being realized 

Re’alize, r. 4. [Fr. réaliser ; Span. realizár, from L. 

Lat. realis — Lat. res.) To make real; to bring into 

actual existence or possession ; to make certain or anb- 

stantial; to render tangible or effective; to accomplish; 

to effectuate; as, to realize a fact or project. — To im- 

press on the mind asa reality; to believe, consider, or 

treat as real; te make one’s own in apprehension or ex- 
perience; as, to realize the force ot circumstances, to 
realize the presence of God in creation. — To convert, as 
money into land, or personal into real estate. — To ob- 
tain as an actual possession ; to Sein as the result of 
enterprise and effort; as, to realize a fortune in business. 

—v. n. To receive value or property, particularly in 

money; as, to realize on railroad shares. 

Re'alizer, u. One who realizes. 

Realizing, 4. That makes real, or that brings home 
as n reality ; As. 4 realizing circumstance. 

Re'alizingly, 4- Ina manner serving to realize, OF 
be realized. 

Reallege. (Al,) v.a. To allege anew, 

Re‘alliance, n. An alliance entered into a second 
time. 

Really, v. a. [Prefix re. and ally.) To bring together 
in alliance again : to compose or torm anew. 

Really, 4%. With reality: with actual existence; in 
truth; in fact; not in appearance only: veritably ; as, 
it is really opposed to his interests ; — really is also fre- 
quently employed ast slight corroboration of an opinion, 
assertion, or deelaration ; us, you I reaily did not expect 
to see. 

Realm, (Tem. ) u. [0 Fr. royaulme : Fr. royaum?. from 
Lat. regnum, kingly government.) The dominions of a 
king, or reigning monarch: a kingdom: royal jurisdic- 
tion, or extent of regal sway: as a peer of the realm. — 
Hence, generally. region; province; territory: country; 
domain; department. 

The ant's republic, and the realm of bees Pope. 

Re'nalness. x. Reality: genuineness ; state or quality 

of being real. 

Realty. u. Ë contraction of reality.) (Law.) Im- 
mobility, or the fixed, permanent nature of property; 
also, a part of real property. 

Ream’, n. A. S.: Du. riem ; Fr. rame.] A quantity of 
paper, co isting of 20 quires of 24 sheets each Print 
ers, however, require 21 quires to be furnished for every 
1000 impressions from a full form, counting 19 quires to 
each rem. 

Ream, v. d. To enlarge by dressing. as a hole. 

Ream, r.n. [A. S.] To cream; to foam; to mantle ; a8, 
reaming liquor. 

Reamer, u. The person who, or thing which, reams; — 
specifically, an implement for enlarging @ hole by 
bevelling. 

Ream’‘s Station. in Virginia. a locality of Dinwiddie 
co. n few m. W. by 8 of Petersburg. Here, an Aug. 25, 
1864, the national fortifications were assanited, and after 
a desperate resistance, were taken by a division of Con- 
federates under G Heath. The Union loss was 2,400 
men (of whom 1,700 were made prisoners), and b guna 
That of the Confederates was also severe. 
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Reams’town, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lan- 
caster co., abt. 42 m. K. by S. of Harrisburg. 

Rean'imate, v.a. To ve; to resuscitate; to re- 
store to life, as a person apparently dead; to revive, as 
the spirits when dull or languid; to reinvigorate; to 
infuse new life or courage into; as, reanimated hopes, 
to reanimute troops. 

Reanima’‘tion, n. Act, process, or operation of re- 
animating; state of being reauimated; revival; resus- 
citation. 

Reannex’, v.a. (imp. and pp. REANNEXED,) (ré-an- 
nékst’.) [Re und annez.) To uunex anew; to reunite ; 
as, to reannex a province. 

Reannexa'tion,n. Act of annexing a second time. 

Reanoint, v.a. To anoint afresh. 

Reanswer, (-dn’ser,) r. d. or n. To answer back. 

Reap. (e.) v.a. [A. S. ripan; O. Ger. ranpjan.] To 
cut with a sickle or reaping-look, as grain; to gather, 
as a harvest, by cutting.—llence, by analogy, to obtain; 
to gather; to receive as a reward, or as the fruitof labor 
or of works; — used either in a good or bad sense; as, 
to reap a profit. — To clear off, as a crop by reaping ; as, 
to reup a field. 

—v.n. To perform the act or operation of reaping, as a 
harvest. - To receive the fruit of labor or of works. 
“Men the workers, ever reaping something new.“ — Tennyson, 

—n. A bundle of grain; also, a body of reapers. (Eng.) 

Reap’er, n. One who reaps, or cuts grain with a sickle. 

(Agric.) Au instrument or machine for cutting grain. 

Reaping. n. Act of cutting grain with a sickle. See 
MowIxd. 

Renp'ing-hook, u. A sickle; an instrument used in 
cutting grain. 

Reappar'el, v. a. To clothe anew. 

Reappear’, v.a. To appear again, or a second time. 

Reappear’ance, n. A second appearance. 

Reabblien'tion, n. Act of reapplying, or state of 
being reapplied. 

Reapply’, v. d. or n. To apply again, or a second time. 

Reappoint, v.a. To appoint again. 

Reappointment, n. An appointment for the second 
time. 

Reapportion, (i,) v. a. Toapportion overagain. 

Reappor tionment, n. A second apportionment. 

Reapproach’, v. d. or n. To approach anew. 

Rear, n. Fr. arrière, from Lat. ad, to, and retro, back- 
ward.| That part which is behind or backward; — op- 
posed to front. — Specifically, that part of an army 
which is behind the otber: also, that division of a fleet 
which follows last in order; — opposed to van. 

—a. [Icel. Arara.] Rare; balf-raw; underdone; partially 
cooked, as meat. 

—adv. Karly. (Prov. Eng.) 

Rear, v.u. A. S. rœrun; Ger. riihren.] To raise or lift 
up; to elevate. (R.) 

“ Who now shall rear you to the sun? Ailton. 

—To lift or take up. as from a fall. (R.) 

He her quickly rear d up again. — Spenser. 

—To stir or rouse up, as a boar. To raise or breed, as cattle. 
Ne reared his frugal meat, but never bought.“ — Harte. 
—To bring or raise to maturity; to educate; to instruct; 
as, to rear a numerous family of children.—To estab- 
lish ; to set up; to construct; as, to rear a building. (R.) 
a To rise np on the hind le as a horse; as, the 
animal reared aud threw his rider. 

—a. Hindmost; being behind, or last of all; as, the rear 
rank of a company of soldiers. 

Rear’-admiral, n. (Nacal.) See ADMIRAL. 

Rear’er, . Une who, or that which, rears. 

Rear’-front, n. (Mil.) The rear rank of a body of 
troops when standing in a position face about. 

Rear’-guard, n. (“.) That body of an army which 
Marches in the rear of the main body to protect it. 

Rear’zue, v.a. [re and argue.) To argue over again. 

Rear’-line, n. (%.) The line in an army’s rear. 

Rear’-rank, n. (Mil.) The hiudermost rank of a col- 
umn of troops. 

Rear ward, n. The rear-guard; the last troop or file. 
— The end; the tail; the latter part, or train behind. 
Reascend, (-as-send’,) v.a. To reach by ascending a 

second time. 

r. n. To rise, mount, or climb anew. 

Reascension, (-us-sen'shun,) n. Act of reascending or 
remountiog. 

Reascent, (-as-sénl’,)n. Areturning ascent orascension, 

Reason, (n.,) n. [Lat. ratio, trom reor, to think.) 
(Pail) In its most common sense, that highest faculty 
of the human mind which distinguishes man from the 
brutes, and constitutes his rational nature. According 
to Dugald Stewart, it denotes that power by which we 
distinguish truth from falsehood and right from wrong, 
and by which we are enabled to combine means for the 
attainment of particular ends.” More correctly, and 
apart from ita use for cause, motive, argument, &c., it 
is employed in the five following senses: — 1. As denot- 
ing an intellectual nature generally, and comprehend- 
ing —(“) conception, or situple apprehension ; (% judg- 

ming or the discursive faculty; (d) intel- 

or intelligence proper. — 2. In close connection 
with the preceding signification, from which perhaps it 
ought not to be separited, is the sense in which it is 
nəl to characterize the legitimate employment of our 
faculties in general, — . [tis also used to denote the 
third and fourth of the above mentioned functions, viz, 
the reasoning laenity, and the intellect — 4. it bas been 
used very generally for the third of the above special 
functions: reason and reasoning being thus confounded, 

It sapnifies the seasoning. in contradistinetion to 

the titellector noderstaudijg. and ts thus used by Kont 

and his fvilowers, who separate reason (vernunst) dis 
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tinctly and emphatically from understanding (verstand.) 
Bee METAPHYSICS. 

By reason uf, on account of. 

In reason, or in all reason, with jnst ground. 

v. u. To exercise the facnlty of reason; to dedoce in- 
ferences justly from premises. — To argue; to debate; 
to confer, or inquire by discussion or mutual cominuni- 
cation of thoughts, arguments, or reasons, 

—v. a. To examine or discuss by arguments; to debate 
or discuss. 

—To persuade by reasoning or argument, 

Ren'sonable, a. Having the taculty of reason; en- 
dued with reason, — Governed by reason; being under 
the influence of reason; thinking, speaking, or acting 
rationally, or according to the dictates of reason; con- 
formable or agreenble to reason. — Not immoderate ; 
not excessive, — Tolerable ; being in mediocrity. 

Rea‘sonableness, n. The faculty of reason. (R.)— 
Agreeabloness to reason; that state or quality of a thing 
which reason supports or justities; conformity to ra- 
tional principles; moderation. 

Rea'sonably, 4%. Inu manner or degree agreeable 
to reason; in consistency with reason; moderately; in 
a moderate degree; not fully; in a degree reaching to 
mediocrity. 

Rea'soner, n. One who reasons or argues. 

Reusoning. u. The act of the wind by which new or 
unknown propositions are deduced from previous ones 
which are known and evident, or which are admitted or 
supposed for the sake of argumen argumentation ; 
ratiocination, — Reasons or proofs offered in argument. 

Reasonless, eu-, a. Destitute of reason; void 
of reason: not warrauted or supported by reason; irra- 
tional; foolish ; absurd. 

Reassemblage, n. Assemblage again, or a second time. 

Reasse le, v.a. To assemble or collect together. 

r. u. To assemble or convene together. 

Reassert'. v.a. To assert again; to maintain after 
suspension or cessation, 

Reasser tion, u. A renewed assertion. 

Renssess' ment, n. A second assessment. 

Renssign, (-sin,) v.n. To assigu again, or transfer 
what has been assigned, 


Reassign’ment, n. A renewed assignment. 


Reassinm/ilate, v.a. To renew the resemblance of; 
to assimilate anew. 


Renssimila'tion, n. A renewed assimilation. 


Reassociate, (-so’s/i-dt,) v. n. To ussociate anew, 

Reassume’, v.a. To resume; to take again. 

Reassumption, (-sum’skun,)n. A resuming; a re- 
newed assump! ton. 

Reassurance, (Hu un, n. 
assurance, 

(Law.) A second assurance against loss, or the as- 
surance of property by an underwriter, to relieve bim- 
self from a risk be bas taken. 

Reassure’, n. To assure anew; to restore courage to; 
to tree from fear or terror.—To assure a second time 
aguinst loss, or rather to insure through anotber what one 
has already insured; to insure against loss that may be 
incurred by taking a risk. 

Reassurer, (H er,) n. A person who reassures. 

Reattach’,, v. u. ‘Vo attach anew, 

Reattach ment, u. A second,or renewed, attachment. 

Reattain’, v.a. To attain anew, or a second time. 

Reattempt, v.a. To attempt again; to make an- 
otber attempt. 

Reaumur, KEN f ANTOINE FERCHAULT DE, (rai-aw'mur,) 
a French naturalist and natural philosopher, B. in 
1683, at Rochelle; studied under the Jesuits at Poitiers, 
and afterwards went through à course of lew at Bour- 
ges. But his tastes Jed him to the observation ot na- 
ture; and, having made himself acquainted with the 
Mathematical sciences, he was chosen a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, at Paris, to which he had pre- 
sented some memoirs on geometry. He made valuable 
researches and discoveries on the arts of manufacturing 
porcelain, of converting iron into steel, of tinning iron 
plates, and of making artificial pearls; but he is princi- 
pally celebrated as the inventor of the thermometer 
which bears his name. The most valuable work be has 
lett is the Mémoires pour servir à P Histoire des Insectes, 
in 6 vols, 4to. [tis the fruit of his own acute and pa- 
tient observation, and abounds iu interesting and curi- 
ous details. D, 1757. 

Reaumuria‘ceze, n [After the naturalist Reaumur, 
qv.) (Bot) An order of plants, alliance Gutli/erales, 
Dias, Oblique, glandular petals, u few shaggy seeds, and 
long distinct styles. — They are small shrubs, closely 
resembling Hýpericacew, in most essential characters, 
and only distinguished from that order by the peculiar 
formation of the petals and seeds, and by the latter hav- 
ing small mealy albumen. The plants are natives of the 
Mediterranean coast, and the salt plains of N. Asia, 
They contain much saline matter, A decoction of the 
leaves of Reaumuria vermiculata is used as an inter- 
nal medicine, and the bruised leaves as an external ap- 
plication tor the cure of the itch. The order contains 

| 3 genera and 4 species, 

Reaumur's Porcelain, n. See 61488. 

Reave, (ren. v. d. (A. S. reufian; Ger. rauben.) To 
bere to deprive. (n.) 

Reaver, n. A person who reaves or deprives. 

Reavow . 4d. To avow again, or a second time. 

HReawake’, r u. To awake again. 

Reban'‘ish a. To banish again, or a second time. 

Rebap tism,.n. A renewed baptism, 

Rebaptizu tion, n. [Fr. rebuptisation.] Renewal 
of baptismi. 

'Rebaptize’, v. a 

|Rebaptizer, n. 


A second or renewed 


To baptize again, or a second time. 
A person who rebaptizes, 
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Rebate’, v.a. [Fr. rebatre, from re, again, back, and 
Lat. butuere, to bent.) To beat to obtuseness; to blunt; 
to deprive of keenness, — To abate or deduct from. 

=n. A kind of chisel tor dressing wood, &c.— A wooden 
tool for beating mortar. ——— 

(Arch.) A rectan — 
gular recess or groove 
(Fix. 2226) cut longitu- š 
dinally in a piece o Ë 
timber, to receive, the 
edge of a plank, or other 
work required to fit into it. The notch, or recess, in a 
door-post, into which the door fits, is a rebate. 

(Com.) A discount or allowance for prompt payment. 

Re’bee, n. [Fr.; It. ribeca.) (Mus.) A stringed instru- 
ment somewhat similar to the violin, having three 
strings tuned jn fifths, and played with a bow. It was 
introduced by the Moors into Spain. 

Rebecca, See Is. 

Rebel. n. Fr. rebelle; Lat. rebellis, from re, and bel- 
lum, war.] One who revolts from the government to 
which he owes allegiance, either by openly renouncin 
the authority of such government, or by taking arms and 
openly opposing it. 

—a. Rebellious; acting in revolt. 

v. n. To revolt; to renounce the authority of the laws 
and government to which one owes allegiance; to rise 
in violent opposition to lawtul authority. 

Rebel'ler,n. One who rebels. 

Rebellion, (re-lel’yun,) n. Fr.; Lat. rebellvo, rebel. 
limis.| Act of rebelling ; an open and avowed renunci- 
ation of the authority of the government to which alle- 

i is due; revolt. — Violent resistance to lawful au- 
ty. 

Rebellious, (re-bel’yus,) a. Engaged in rebellion; re- 
nouncing the anthority and dominion of the government 
to which allegiance is due; traitorously resisting gov- 
ernmental or lawful authority. 

Rebel liously, adv. In a rebellions manner: with de- 
sign to throw off the authority of legitimate government, 

Rebel liousness, n. The quality of being rebellious 

Rebel'low, r. u. To bellow in return; to echo back a 
lond noise. 8 

Re bersburg. in Pennsylrania, a post-village of Cen- 
tre co., abt. 15 m. E. of Bellefonte, 

Rebiting, n. (Engraring.) The act or the operation 
of restoring worn lines in an engraved plate by the 
action of acid - Fuirholt. 

Reboil’, r. a. and v. n. 

Rebound, v. n. 
bound. 


Fig. 2226. — R 
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To boil a second time. 

Fr. rebowdir, from re, and bondir, to 

To spring: to start back; to reverberate. 

r. d. To drive back ; to teverberate. 

u. Actof rebounding ; act of flying back; resilience. 

Rebrace’, r.a. To brace anew. 

Rebreathe’, v.n. To breathe anew. 

Rebuff, u. [It.rebuffo; Fr. rebuffude.] A sudden check; 
resistance; repulsion; opposition.— Refusal ; rejection 
of solicitation. 

—v.a. To beat back; to offer sudden resistance to; to 
check: to reject unceremoniously. 

Rebuffet, v.a. To beat back; to buffet anew. 

Rebuild, /d.) v.a. To build again; to renew, asa 
structure; to build or construct, as what has been de- 
molished, 

Rebuilder, n. 

Rebuk able, a. Worthy of rebuke or reprehension. 

Rebuke, v.a. [Fr. reboucher, from re, again, and 
boucher, to cork, to shut up.) To reprove: to reprehend 
or reprimand for a fault; to check by reproof; to check 
or chastise; to chasten; to punish; to silence; to re- 
strain. 

—n. A chiding into silence; reproof for faults; reprehen- 
sion; chastisement; punishment, — A check; a rebuff. 
Rebuker; n. One who rebukes; a chider; a repre- 

vender. 

Rebuk’ingly, cdr. By way of rebuke. 

Rebullition, (-% un, n. The act of rebviling, or of 
eflervescing. 

Rebuoy’, v.a. To buoy anew; tosupport or raise anew. 

Rebury, (ré-bér’ry,) v.a. To inter again. 

Re'bus, n; pl Kenuses. [Lat., from ves.] A quaint 
mode of expressing words or phrases by things, or by 
pictures of objects whose names bear a resemblance to 
the words, or to the syllables, of which they are com- 
posed. 

(Her) An emblazonry suggestive of the name of the 
bearer (otherwise called armes parluntes); e. g. three 
trouts for Troutheck, three cups tor Butler, &c. 

Rebut’, „ u. (Fr. rebuter; It. ributtare, to drive back.] 
To drive back; to repel. 

(Law.) To oppose by argument, plea, or countervail- 
ing proof. 

v. u. (Law.) To contradict; to do away. Thus, every 
homicide is presumed to be murder, unless the contrary 
appears from evidence which proves the death ; and this 
presumption lies on the defeudant to rebut, by showing 
that it was justifiable or excusable. — Bourter. 

Rebut'ter,n. (Luw.) The detendant’sanswer tothe 
plaintiff's surrejoinder, "e PLEADINGS 

Reen dene. n. A descending again, ora second time. 

Recal'citrant,a K ng back; hence, nnrnly. 

Reeal citrate, v.a. lat. recalcitrare, from re, and 
calvitrare, to kick.) To kick agains to kick or strike 
with the heel; — hence, to evince opposition or repug- 
hance 

Recalcitra’tion, n. 
Əpposinon; repugnance. 

Recall’, r.a. To call back; to take back; to call back 
trom a place or mission.—To revoke; to annul by a sub 
sequent act, — To revive nemory; to remember. 

—n. A calling back; revocation. 


One who rebuilds. 


The act of kicking in return; 
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Recall’able, a. That may be recalled. 

Recanati, ( rat-ka'na-te,) a town of Italy, prov. of Mace- 
Tata, on the Musone, 4 m. S.W. of Loretto; pop. 4,500. 
Reeant, v.a. [Lat. recanto, to recall.) To take back 
or contradict, as a former declaration; to retract; to 

disavow. 

—v.n. To unsay what has been said; to recall words; to 
revoke a declaration or proposition ; to retract. 

Recanta'tion, n. Act of recanting: act of recalling; 
retraction; a declaration that contradicts a former one. 

Recant’er, n. One who recants. 

Recapacitate, (pas-) v.a. To qualify again. 

Recapit ulate, v.a. [Lat. recupitulare.| To go over, 
asthe principal things mentioned in a preceding dis- 
course, argument, or essay; to give a summary, as of 
the principal facts, points, or arguments; to reiterate ; 
to rehearse. 

Dr. n. To sum up whatever has been previously said. 

Reenpitula'tion, n. Act of recapitulating ; a sum- 
mary, or concise statement or enumeration of the prin- 
cipal points or facts in a preceding discourse, argument, 
Or essay. 

Reeapit'ulatory, a. Repeating again. 

Reecap'tion, n. (Law.) A species of remedy by the 
mere act of the party injured. This happens when any 
one has deprived another of his property, in goods or 
chattels personal, or wrongfully detains one’s wife, or 
child, in which case the owner of the goods, and the 
husband, or parent, may lawfully claim and retake them 
wherever he happens to find them, so that it be not in a 
riotous manner, or attended with a breach of the peace. 

Reeap'tor, n. One who recaptures. 

Recapture, (-kapt’yur,) n. Act of retaking ;— par- 
ticularly, the retaking of a prize or goods froma captor. 
— A prize retaken. 

—v.a. To retake ;— particularly, to retake, asa prize 
which had been previously taken. 

Reear'ry, v.e. To carry back. — Walton. 

Recast’, v.a. To throw again.—To mould anew. — To 
complete a second time. 

Recede,, v.n. [Lat. recedo.] To go or move back; to 
retreat; to withdraw; to retire; — followed by from. 

—To desist; to relax any claim. 

Dv. a. To go or move back; to retreat; to retire. 

Receipt, (re-sert’,) n. Act of receiving; reception. — 
Place of receiving. — Recipe; prescription of ingredi- 
ents for any composition, as of medicine, &c. — A writ- 
ten acknowledgment of huving received a sum of money, 
a quantity of goods, &c. 

— a. To give areceipt or written acknowledgment for. 

Dr. n. To give a receipt; as, a receipted bill. 

Receipt' ment, n. (Old Eng. Law.) The unlawful 
harboring of a felon. 

Receiptor, (r--seet'or,) n. (Law.) A name given in 
Massachusetts to the person who, on a trustee process 
being issued and goods attached, becomes surety to the 
sheriff to have them forthcoming on demand, or in time 
to respond the judgment, when the execution shall be 
issued, 

Receivability, n. Receivablencss. 

Receeiv’able, a. That may be received. 

Receiv’ableness, n. Capability of being received. 

Receive, (re-seev’,) v.a. Fr. recevoir; Lat. recipin, from 
re, and capio, to take.) To take, as a thing offered or 
sent; to accept ; to take as due, or as a reward, — To take, 
as a thing communicated; to take or obtain intellectu- 
ally; to emb —To allow; to hold; to retain; as,a 
custom or tradition. — To admit; to welcome; to enter- 
tain, as a gnest.— To take in or on; to hold; to contain. 
— To suffer; to bear. — To take or obtain from another, 
whether good or evil. 

Receiv'edness, n. General allowance. 

Receiver, n. One who receives or takes back in any 
manner. 

(Law.) One to whom anything is communicated by 
another, Also, an officer of the Court of Chancery ap- 
pointed to collect rents, &c., pending a suit. Receivers 
are usually appointed in suits concerning the estates of 
infants, against executors, and between partners for the 
purpose of winding up the business. 

(Chem.) A globular vessel applied to a retort, and in 
which the distillate, or product of distillation, is col- 
lected or received. — The bell-glass placed upon the 
plate of an air-pump is also called a receiver, 

Receiv’ership, n. The state or position of a receiver. 

Receiv'ing. u. Act of receiving; that which is received. 

Recel ebrate, v.a. To celebrate anew. 

Recelebra tion. n. A renewed celebration. 

BRe’eency. n. II. Lat. recentia, from recens, fresh, 
young.) State or quality of being recent; newness; 
new state; late origin; lateness in time; freshness. 

Recense’, v. a. [Lat. recensere.) To revise; to ex- 
amine. (R.) 

Recension, (-sen’shun,.) n. [ Lat. recensio, recensionis, 
from recensere.) Review; enumeration; examination. 
— Examination of the text of an ancient author. 

Recen'slonist. u. One who recenses; one who makes 
critical examination or review. 

Recent. a. (Fr., from Lat. recens.'recentis.] New; be- 
ing of Inte origin or existence; late; modern; fresh; 
lately received; of new occurrence. 

(Geol.) Relating to, or noting, the period coeval with 
the human race. 

Recently, adv. 
since. 

Re centness, n. State or quality of being recent; 
newness; freshness; lateness of origin or occurrence. 
Receptacle, (re-sep'ta-ki,) n. Fr.; Lat. receptaculum, 
from receptare, from recipio, recipere, to receive.) A 
place or vessel into which something is received, or in 

which it is contained. 


Newly; lately; freshly; not long 
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(Bot.) A term denoting, 1, that part of a flower upon 
which the carpels are situated, or, in other worde, the 
apex of the peduncle, or summit of the floral branch, 
of which the carpels are the termination; 2, that part 
of the ovary from which the ovules arise, and which is 
commonly called the placenta; 3, that part of the axis 
of a plant which bears the flowers when it is depressed 
in its development, so that, instead of being elongated 
into a rachis, it torms a flattened urea, over which the 
flowers ure arranged, as in Composite. There is thus 
the K. of flowers, which is the clinaunthium ; the A. of 
fruits, which is the torus; aud the X. of ovules, which 
is the placenta. The part of the vein to which the 
Spore-cases of ferns are attached is also called a 4. 

Receptac’ular, a. (Fr. receptuculaire.} (Bot.) Be- 
longing to n receptacle. 

Receptibility, n. Possibility of receiving. 

Recep'tible, d. [Lat. receptibilıs.) Cupable of being 
received. 

Recep'tion, n. (Lat. receptio, from recipere, to re- 
ceive.) Act of receiving; admission of anything seut or 
communicated, — State of being received. — A receiving, 
or manuer of receiving, for eutertainment; entertain- 
meut. — Admission, as an opinion. 

Recep tive, a. [Fr. réceptif; Sp. receptive.) Having 
the quality of receiving or admitting what is cou 
municated. 

Receptiv'ity. n. [Fr. réceptivité.] State or quality 
of being receptive. 

( Philos.) In the philosophical system of Kant, the 
power or capacity of receiving impressions, as those of 
the external senses. 

Recess’, u. [Sp. recéso; It. recesso; Lat. recessus, from 
recedo — re, buck, and ced», to go, to move.) A going 
back, or receding; a moving back; as, the recess of the) 
tides. — A withdrawing or retiring; a withdrawing from | 
public business or notice; retreat; retirement, 

Sacred to soft recess and gentle love. — Prior, 


privacy; seclusion from the world or from company; 
state of being withdrawn: as, “close recess and secret 


conclave.” (Milion.) — Remission or suspension ot 
business or proceedings, as of a legislative assembly, 
court of justice, &c. — Part of a room formed by the re- 
ceding of a wall, as an alcove, niche, &c.; as, the recess 
formed by a bay-window. — Place of retirement; private 
or secret abode. — Secret or abstruse part; as, “ their 
most secret recesses ot religion.’ — Hammond. 

( Mist.) A decree of the Imperial Diet of the former 
German empire; — perhaps so called from being pro- 
nounced at the time when the Diet was about to recede 
or separate. 

(Bot.) A sinus, or vacancy between the lobes of 
leaves. 

—v.a. To form into a recess; as, to recess u grotto, or 
the wall of a room. 

Recession, (-sésh’un,) n. (Late Lat. recessin.] Act of 
receding or withdrawing; act of retiring or retreating: 
act of receding from a claim, or of relaxing a demand. 
— Accession, or restoring or granting buck; us, the re- 
cession of a conquered province to its former ruler, 

Recession of the equinozes. (Astrvon.) See PRECESSION. 

Reces'sive, u. Receding; withdrawing; going back. 

Rechabite, (rékub-it.) n. (Jewish Hist.) One ot the 
descendants of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, who followed 
the injunction of his ancestor in abstaining from all in- 
toxicating drinks;—hence, a name ussumed by members 
of certain temperance societies, who adopt the principle 
of total abstinence from alcoholic liquors; a teetotaller. 

Rechange, (-chānj',)v.a. (Fr. rechanger.] To change 
again or afresh. 

r. n. To make a second change. 

Recharge’, v.a. [Fr.recharger.] To charge or accuse 
in return. — To attack anew; as, to recharge the enemy. 

—v. n. To charge a second time. 

Rechar'ter, n. A renewal of a charter. 

—v.a. To charter ane to grant a second charter to. 

Rechase’, v.a. To chase a second time. 

Reehasten, (-chis‘n,) v.a. To chasten afresh, 

Recheat’), n. [From reqéuté, a near chase.) (Sport.) 
A note winded on the horn to recall dogs which have 
lost scent of the game. 

—v. n. To wind or blow the recheat. 


Recherché, (rith-siér-sid',) a. [Fr.] Sought after 
with studious pains ;— hence, unique; of rare or choice 
valne or attraction; of singular rarity or elegance ; 
peculiar and refined; rococo. 

Rechoose’, v.a. To choose anew, or a second time. 

Recipe, (res- e, n.; pl. Recipes. (Lat, imp. recipere, 
to take in, to receive; Fr. réctpé.| A medical prescrip- 
tion; a direction of medicines to be taken ;—popularly, 
a receipt for almost any mixture; as, a recipe tor mix- 
ing a salad. 

Recipian’gle, n. [Lat. reripere, to take, and angulus, 
angle.) An instrument used in measuring angles, par- 
ticularly in fortifications. 

Recip‘iency,n. State or quality of being recipient; 
a receiving; reception. 

Recipient, a. Receiving. 

n. [Fr.; Lat. recipiens—entis, from recipio.] A receiver; 
the person who, or thing which, receives; he or that to 
which anything is communicated ;—specifically, the re- 
ceiver of a still. 

|Reciprocal, (-sip-,) a. [Fr. réciproque: Lat. recipro- 

cus—re, and capio, to take.] Alternate; acting in vicis- 

situde or return. 
Corruption is reciprocal to generation. Bacon. 


—Mnutnal; done by each to the other; given and received; 


interchanging or interchar d; as, reciprocal duties or 
obligations, reciprocal affection. 
—Mutually interchangeable, as a definition. 
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(Gram.) Reflexive: applied to certain prononns and 
verbs; also, sometimes, confined to such as demonstrate 
Mutual action. 

R. equation, (Math.) An equation unchangeable in 
form, when the reciprocal of the unknown quantity is 
substituted for that quantity. — R. lines, (Math. In 
statics, the lines of action auy two forces mechani- 
cally equivalent to a given system of torce. —A. propor- 
tion, (Math,) The relation which exists between four 
magnitudes, such that, taken in order, the first has to 
the second the same ratio which the fourth bas to the 
third, or the first has to the second the same ratio which 
the reciprocal of the third has to the reciprocal of the 
fourth. — R. quantities. (Math.) Quantities which, mul- 
tiplied together, give unity. — R. terms. (Logic.) Those 
terms which, having the same signification, are identical 
in force, and may, consequently, be used the one for the 
other, 

Reeiprocäl; n. That which is reciprocal to another 
thing. 

(Math.) In algebra and arithmetic, the qnotient re- 
sulting from the division of unity by any quantity; thus, 
1⁄4 is the reciprocal of 8. The R. ofa fraction is the 
traction ina state of inversion, or the denominator di- 
vided by the numerator. 

Reciprocality, n. Reciprocalness; state or quality 
of being reciprocal. 

Recip'rocally,adv. Mutually; interchangeably; in 
such a manner that each affects the other, aud is equally 
affected by it. 

—In the manner of reciprocals. 

R. proportional, proportional, as two variable quanti- 
ties. so that the one shall be in constant ratio to the 
reciprocal of the other. Dict. 

Recip’rocalness, n. Reciprocality; alternateness. 

Reciprocate, ( -d.) v. n. [Fr. réciproquer ; Lat, 
reciproca, reciprocutus.) ‘lo go or move backward, or 
backward and forward; to alternate; to act or move in- 
terchangeubly ; as, reciprocating breath. 

To exchange; to interchange; to give and return 
mutually ; as, to reciprocate compliments. 

Reciprocating motion, (Mech.) The alternate up and 
down. or backward und forward, motion, as ofa piston-rod, 

Reciprocation, (-ka’shun,) n. [Fr. from Lat. recip- 
rocatio—onrs.| Act of reciprocating; a mutual giving 
or returning; interchange of acts, as, the reciprocation 
of favors or courtesies. — Alteruntion; as, the reciproca- 
tion of the tides, 

(Med.) Regular return or alternation of two symp- 
toms, or diseases. 

Reciprocity, (rds y.) n. [Fr. reciprocité.} 
State or quality of being reciprocal; reciprocation; in- 
terchange ; reciprocal obligation or right; equal mutual 
rights or benefits to be yielded or enjoyed. — Mutual ac- 
tion and reaction. 

Reciprocorn’ous, a. [Lat. reciprocus, reciprocal, 
and cornu, horn.) (Zo6l.) Having horns turning back- 
ward and forward, like those possessed by a ram. 

Recision, (Lu,) n. (lat. recisio, from re, and 
cadrre, to ent.] The act of cutting off. 

Recital, (.- I“ ul. n. [Fr. récit.) Act of reciting ; rec- 
itation ; rehearsal; the repetition of the words of another, 
or of a writing; as, the recital of n deed or agreement. 
— A telling ol the particulars of an adventure, or of a 
series of events; account; narration: narrative. — That 
which is recited; a story; a narrative, 

(Law.) The statement of matter in pleading, introduc. 
tory to some positive allegation, 

Recitation, (ris‘i-ta’shun,)n. [Fr.; Lat. recitatio— 
onis.) Actof reciting; rehearsal; repetition of words, 
— The delivery before an audience of the composition of 
others, committed to memory; a public reading, or elo- 
cntionary display, of something prepared beforehand, or 
reproduced trom another. — In the United States scho- 
lastic system, the rehearsal of a lesson by pupils before 
their preceptor or preceptress; the repeating of some 
theme committed to memory. 

Recita'tive, n. [It. recitatiro.] (Mus.) A species of 
musical recitation ; or, in other words, a kind of artificial 
declamation adapted to musical notes, forming a sort of 
medium between common recitation and measured air 
or song. It was first introduced at Rome, in the year 
1660, by Emilio del Cavaliere, and was soon after adopted 
throughout Europe. Recitatives differ from airs in hav- 
ing no fixed time or measure, the singer regulating the 
length of the notes according to his own conception of 
the degree of emphasis and expression required. They 
are written in common time, of tour crotchets in a bar, 
and have no fixed or permanent key; indeed. they gen- 
erally begin in one key and end in another, modulating 
frequently ad tum. In this species of composition, 
strict attention must be paid to all the rules of prosody, 
as to long and short syllables, accent, emphasis, punctu- 
ation, Ke. The words are never repeated, and only one 
note is sung to each syllable; thus all grace notes are 
excInded, except in some passionats passages, where an 
occasional rapid flight of notes may be introduced to 
connect distant intervals. A simple, or unaccompanied, 
recitative is written with no other accompaniment than a 
bags part, consisting of a few occasional chords, generally 
played on the pianoforte. An accompanied recitative, on 
the other hand, has, besides the bass, parts for other in- 
struments, as violins, hautboys, flutes, &c. The great 
use of recitative consists in its capabilities for passing 
quickly from subject to subject, serving for dialogues, 
and to prepare important changes in great musical 
pieces. Some of the most splendid specimens of recita- 
tive may be found in the works of Gluck, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, and Verdi. 

—a. In the style or manner of recitative: rehearsing; 
pertaining to musical prononciation or declamation. 
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Recita'tively,adr. In the manner of recitative. 

Recitativo. n. It.] (AMus.) See RECITATIVE. 

Recite, (re-si'’,) r. a. | Fr. réciter ; Lat. recitu — re, and 
cito, to rehearse.) To rehearse; to repeat, as the words 
of another, or of a writing; to deliver from a written or 
printed document, or trom memory; as, to rectle a pus- 
suge from an author, — To tell over or relate, us occur- 
rences or particulars; to narrate; tu enumerate or go 
over in particulars; as, to recie the incidents of a 
journey. — To rehearse, as a lesson to a preceptor or 
tutor, 

—r. n. To make a recital; to rehearse; to pronounce be- 
fore an audience the composition of others, committed 
to memory; to repeat a lesson learned, 

Reeiter, n. One who recites, rehearses, or narrates. 

Reck, v. n. [A. S. recun, reccan. 
to regard; to care for; to make account with of, and 
seldom used, except in poetry. 

Reckless, a. (A. S. recels Having no care or con- 
cern; without heed or regard; careless; unmindtul; 
Tashly or indifferently negligeut; as, a reckless man, 
reckless of danger, &c. 

Reck lessly. sdr. In a reckless manner; heedlessly ; 
negligently; rashly unmindful; carelessly. 

Reck ‘lessness, z. State or quality of being reckless; 
heedlessness; carelessness; rash negligence. 

Reck'lesstown, m New Jersey, à post-village of 
Burlington co., abt. 5 m. S. E. of Bordentown. 

Reckon, (en,) v. a. A. S. recan, reccan ; D. rekenen ; 
Ger. rechnen; Icel. reikna.) To count; to number; to 
compute; to calculate; to estimate; to enumerate: as, 
to reckon figures.—To set in the number, series, or rank 
of; to esteem by condition or quality; to regard; to 
repnte; to account. 

—v. n. To count: to number; to compute: to estimate; 
to charge to, or take in, account or calculation, 


Before we reckon with your several loves.“ — Shaks. 


To settle, make up, or adjust accounts; to examine and 
strike the balance of debit and credit; to pay a penalty. 
—To reason with one's self, and conclude from argu- 
ments. — To think; to suppose; to imagine; to inter; 
to conclude ;—(an English provincialism, but exten- 
sively employed in the Middle and 8. States of the 
Union, in a corresponding sense to that of guess in the 
N. States; — both terms are essentially vulgar.) 

To reckon for, to be answerable for; to pay the penalty 
for. — To reckon on or upon, to count, rely, or depend 
on; to adopt measures in confident expectation of; as, 
I reckon upon receiving the money from him. — To 
reckon with, to settle or adjust accounts or claims with; 
to exact the penalty of. 

Reckoner, er.) n. He who, or that which, 
reckons or computes; as, a ready reckoner, 

Reck’oning, n. Act of counting or computing; cal- 
culation ;—specifically, an account of time; a statement 
of accounts with another; statement and comparison 
of accounts mutually for adjustment;—hence, exaction 
of penalty; account; infliction of merited punishment. 

„The way to make reckonings even, is to make them often.” 
South, 
—The sum of money charged by a host; bill; statement 
of account, as for entertainment, &c.— Account of; 
ion; as, “ you make no further reckoning 
iiney. 
computation of a ship's way, usually by 
the log; or, the act of estimating the distance run be- 
tween one port, or place, and another. See DEAD-RECK- 
ONING. 

Reck'oning-book, n. An acconnt-book. 

Reclaim, (rela .) v. a. [Fr. réclamer ; Lat. reclamo, 
from ve, and clamo, to call, to shout aloud.) To call 
back. (R.)— To call back from error, wandering, or 
transgression, to the observance of moral rectitude; to 
reform. — To reduce to the state desired; to correct. — 
To reduce from a wild to a tame or domestic state; to 
tame.—To recover; to regain. 

(Law.) To demand again: to insist upon a right. 

r. n. To cry ont; to exclaim. 

Reclaim/‘able, o. That muy be reclaimed, reformed, 
or tamed. 

Reclaim'ant, n. 
strates, (R.) 

Reclaim'ing, n. 

Reclaim’'less, a. That cannot be reclaimed. 

Reclama'tion, n. [Fr.; It. reclamazione.| Act of 
reclaiming; state of being reclaimed; recovery. 

Reelasp’, „. a. To clasp again, or a second time. 

Re'clinate, a. (Bot.) Bent down on some other part. 
The term is applied to parts which fall gradually from 
the perpendicular, as the branches of many trees or 
shrubs, 

Reclina’tion, n. The act or state of reclining. 

(/nalling.) The angle which the plane of the dial 
makes with a vertical plane, which it intersects in a 
horizontal line. 

(Surg.) A mode of operating for the cataract, which 
consists in applying the needle in a certain manner to 
the auterior surface of the cataract, and depressing it 
into the vitreous humor, in such a way that the front 
surface of the cataract is the upper, and its back sur- 
face the lower one. — Dunglison. 

Recline’, r.a. [It. reclindre, from Lat. reclino, to bend 
back.| To bend or lean back; to lean to one side, or 
sidewise. 

—v. n. To lean; to be recumbent; to rest or repose. 

—a. Ina leaning posture, (n.) 

Reclined, (-/lind,) a. (Bot.) 
nearly recumbent. — Gray. 

Reclin’er,n. A person who, or thing which, reclines. 

Reclin’ing, n. (Bot.) Same as RECLINATE. 


One who contradicts or remon- 


Reclamation. 


Curved downward; 


;| Recluse’ness, n. 
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R. dial. ( Dialling.) A dial whose piane is inclined to 
the vertical line which passes through its centre, 
Davies and Peck. 

Reclose, (re-kléz’,) v.a. To close again. 

Rerludel, v.a. [Lat. reciado, trom re, and cludo, to 
shut.) To close again. (R.) 

Recluse, r? a. [Fr. reclus; Lat. reclusus, from 
re, and cludto, to shut.) Shut up; secluded; seques- 
tered; retired from the world or from public notice; 
solitary. 

—n. A person who lives in retirement or seclusion from 
intercourse with the world, 


(Eecles,) One of a class of religious persons who live 


in single cells, usually attached to monasteries. 

Recluse'ly, udv. Ip retirement. 

State of living in reclusion ; retire- 
ment, 

Reclusion, (re-klu/zhun,) n. [Fr.] Recluseness; the 
state of a recluse, 

Reclu'sive, a. Living or being secluded or retired. 

Reclu'sory, n. (L. Lat. recilusurium.} A place of re- 
tirement; n hermitage. 

Recoagula'tion, . A second coagulation. 

Recoast, v. a. const again, 

Recoe’tion, n. A second, or new coction or preparation. 

Reeogni'tion, n. [Lat. recognitio, Irom recognosco.) 
The act of recognizing, or state of being recognized ; 
renewed or revived knowlec Acknowledgment; 
formal avowal; confession; memorial. 

(Law.) An acknowledgment that something which 
has been done by one man in the name of another was 
done by authority of the latter, — Buurier, 

Recog'nitory, a. Relating to recognition. 

Recornisable, (rek-kog'ni-za-bl,) a. That may be 
recognized, known, or acknowledged. 

Becog'nizance, n. (Written also recognisance.) [From 
Lat recognoseo, toucknowledge.| Recognition; acknowl- 
ledyment of a person or thing; avewal. 

(Luv. An obligation of record entered into before 
some court of record, or magistrate, duly authorized to 
take it, with condition to do some particular act, — as to 
appear at the assizes, to keep the peace, to pay a debt, 
or the like, upon the pertormance of which condition 
the obligation becomes null and void; but upon failure, 
the amount of the recognizance is forfeited, It differs 
from a bond, in that the latter is the creation of a new 
debt, while a recognizarce is an acknowledgment upon 
record of a former debt. The state or person to, or in 
whose favor the recognizance is ile, is called the cog- 
nizee, and the person who enters into it the enyntzor, 
A recognizance may be entered into either to the crown, 

“as where a person enters into recognizances to appear 
to answer a criminal charge, or to subject, as where bail 
is given. 

Recogniza'tion, n. Same as recognizance. 

Recognize, or Recognise, (rek’og-niz,) v.a. [It. 
recognoscere; Fr. reconnditre; Lat. recognosco, from re, 
and cognosco, to know.) To know again; to recall to 
mind; to recollect or recover the knowledge of, either 
with an open avowal of that knowledge or not. —To 
acknowledge; to avow ; to confess; to admit with formal 
acknowledgment. 

—v. n. (Law.) To try; to examine in order to determine 
the truth of a matter. 

Recognizee’,n. (Law.) He for whose use a recog- 
nizance has been taken, 

Ree‘ognizor, n. (Law.) A person who enters a 
recogr ance. 

Recoil, v.n. [Fr. reculer, from Lat. re, again, back, 
and culus, the fundament.) To move or rush back in 
consequence of resistance; to fall back. — To retire; to 
retreat. — To shrink ; to fail, 

—n. A starting or falling back. 

(Gun.) The motion of a piece of ordnance or small- 
arm in a direction opposite to that in which the projec- 
tile is thrown. It is caused by the pressure of the gas 
upon the bottom of the bore, in the direction of the 
axis, equal to that which acts upon the projectile. It 
exerts a very destructive effect upon the gun-carriage, 

Recoil'er, n. Une who, or that which, talls back, or 
recoils, 

Recoil'ing, n. 
shrinking. 

Recoilingly, adv. With a recoil. 

Recoil'ment, n. A recoiling; a rushing back. (n.) 

Recoin’, v.a. To coin over a n 

ERecoim'age,n The nct of coining anew. 

Recoin’er, n. A person who recoins. 

Recollect’, v.a. (Lat. recolligo, from re, and colliga, 
to colleet.] To recover or call back to the memory; to 
bring back to the mind or memory. — To recover reso- 
lution or composure of mind: (with reciprocal pronoun.) 

—To gather what is scattered ; to gather again 

“Now that God hath made hfs licht radiate In bis word, men 
may recollect those acattered divine beams. — Boyle. 

Ree‘ollects, Rec'ollets, n. pl. (Eed, Hist.) A 
name often applied to the order of the ONSERVANTS, Q. v. 

Recollee’tion, n. The act, operation, or power of 
recalling ideas to the mind, or the period within which 
things can be recollected ; memory; reminiscence. 

Hecellective, a. Possessing the faculty of remem- 

ering. 

Recoloniza'tion. n. A renewed colonization. 

Recol onize, r.a. To colonize again, or a second time. 

Reeombina'tion, „. A ewed combination. 

Recombine’, r.a. To combine anew. 

Recom fort, (H“ v.a. To comfort or console again. 
— To vive new strength to. (n.) 

Recommence,, v.u. To commence again; to begin 
anew. 

—v.n. To make a new or fresh beginning. 
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Act of starting or falling back; a 
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Recommence’ment,n. A commencement anew. 

| Recommend’, v.a. To commit or intrust into the 
hands of another; to commit to one for protection, aid, 

praise to another; to or commend to 

s notice, confidence, or kindness, by favorable 

Tepresentations, — To make acceptable; to mention or 

represent as worthy of somethiug.— To commit with 
prayers. 

Recommend’able,a. That may be recommended; 

| Worthy of recommendation or praise. 

Reco end'ableness, n. State or quality of be- 
ing recommendable; worthiness of being recommended, 

Recommend'ably, udv. So as to deserve recom- 
tnendation. 

Recommendation, n. [Fr.] Act of representing 
in a favorable manner tor the purpose of procuring the 
notice, confidence, or civilities of another. — Favor; 
esteem, (k.) — That which procures a kiud or favorable 
reception. 

Recommend'atory, a. That recommends; that 
commends to another. 

Recommend er, n. A person who recommends, 

Recommit, . a. To commit aguin; to refer again to 
a committee. 

Recommit'ment, Recommit'tal,n. A second 
or renewed commitment; a reuewed reference to a com- 
mittee. 

|Recommu’'nicate, v.a. To communicate a second 
time. 

Recompnet', v.a. To join anew; to compact afresh. 

| Rec'ompense, v.a. Fr. recompenser; L. Lat. re- 
compenso.) To weigh out to in return, or by way of 
amends; to compensate; to make wn eqnivalent to, for 
service, loss, &c.; to reward; to requite; to remunerate. 
—To repay; to mike return, »s of ap equivalent; to 
compensate or make up to any one. 

—n. An euivalent returned for anything given, done, or 
suffered; repayment; compensation; amends; requital; 
reward; retribution; satisfaction. 

Rec’ompenser, n. lle who, or that which, recom- 
penses or requites, 

Recompila tion. n. A compilation rendered afresh, 

Recom e'r.a. To compi a second time, 

Recompile’'ment, n. A recompilation; act of re- 
compiling; a new digest or compilement; as, a recom- 

| plement ol the laws. 

| Recompose’, r.a. To form or adjust again or anew; 

to adjust together repeatedly ;— said of things. — To 
compose or quiet anew; to compose or tranquillize that 
which is ruftied or disturbed ; as, to recompose the mind 
or spirit. 

Recompos’er, n. One who, or that which, recomposes. 

|Recomposi tion, n. Act of recomposiug; renewal 
of composition. 

Rec oncilable, a. fa ae ae tga That may be 
reconciled ; capable of renewed or restored unity or 
friendship: susceptible of being reconciled or readjusted į 
as, reconciiable individuals. — That may be made to 
agree or be consistent; congruous; not obstinately at 
variance ; as, reconcilable accounts, 

Rec'oncilableness, n. State or quality of being 
reconcilable; sistency ; as, the recon: ilableness of two 
apparently incongruous theories.— Practicability of res- 
toration to amity, harmony. or fellowship. 

Rec’oncilably, adr. In a manner susceptible of 
reconciliation. 

Reconcile, (r¢k’om-sil.) v.a. [Fr. réconcilier ; Lat. re- 
concilio — re, and concilio, from concilium, trom com, to- 
gether, and cieo, to make to go, or move] To reunite; 
to conci e anew; to call back into union and friend- 
ship, as affections which have been alienated; to restore 
to friendship or favor, after estrangement ; as, to rec ncile 
parties who have been at variance.— To bring to acqui- 
escence, content, or tranquil submission; to pacify; to 
appease.— To make congruons or consistent; to bring to 
agreement, accord, or suitableness;—prec: g with or (o 

Due distance reconcile to form and gracc “ — Pope. 

—To adjust; to settle; to compose, as differences. 

Rec'oncilement, „. Reconciliation ; act of reconcili- 
ation, or state of being reconciled; renewal of concord 
or friendship. 

Rec'onciler, n. One who reconciles: one who restores 
harmony and accord between parties at variance.— One 
who discovers the consistence of propositions seemingly 
incongruous. 

Reconcilia’tion, n. 
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[Fr.: Lat. reconciliatio.) Act 
of reconciling parties at variance; renewal of friendship 
and accord alter disagreement or enmity: reconcile 
ment; reunion ; restoration to barmony.— Pacification; 
appeasement; the meaus by which sinners are recon- 
ciled and brought into a state of favor with God, atter 
natural estrangement or enmity: propitiation; atone- 
ment; expiation. — Agreement of things seemingly op- 
posite, different, inconsistent, or incongruous ; harmony. 

Reconeiliatory, 4d. Having a tendency to reconcile. 

Recondensa‘tion, n. Act of recondensing; state 
of being recondensed. 

Recondense’, r.a. To condense anew. 

Recondite, e-.) a. Shi reeondito ; Lat. recom- 
ditus.) Secret; abstruse; hidden from the view or inm- 
tellectual faculty: as, recondite causes. — Profound; 
dealing in things mysterious or abstruse ; as, recondite 
studies. 

Reconduet’, r.a. To condnet back, or again. 

v.a. To confirm afresh, ora second time. 

Reconj v.a. To conjoin anew. 

Reconnaissance. Recon’noissance, u. [Fr.) 
Act of reconnoitring; preliminary survey or examina- 
tion; specificall 

(Mil) The examination of the featnres of a conntry, 
or the positions of troops, with a view to military move 
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ments, such as the march of troops from one station to] going to with a request or application, as for aid or pro- Reeross“, v. a. To cross again, or n second time. 
another, without reference to an enemy; the advance] tection; resort; recurrence in embarrassment, dit. Reeru’'dency, Recrudescence, Recrudes- 
upen ground occupied by an enemy whom it is intended culty, perplexity, &c.; application of efforts, art, or labor.“ gene, (-dés/sens, dés'sen-sy.) n. [Fr. recrudescence.] 
to force; the retreat before ap enemy ; or the taking up Our last recourse is therefore to our art. Dryden. The state of becoming sure aguin 

a position for defence. Without recourse, words sometimes used as a rider to (Med.) Increased acuteness of a disease after an inter- 

(Ged) The survey of a region in reference to its} the jndursement of a negotiable instrument, to protect mission, of ease. 
general geological characteristics. the indorser from liability to the indorsee aud subse- Recrudes’cent, a. [From Lat. reerudescere re, 

(Civ. Engin.) An examination of the general features| quent holders. again, and crudescere, tu become hard or raw. Be- 
of a tract of country, preparatory to a more particular Recover, v.a. To cover anew or again. coming raw, sore, or painful again, as a wound. 
or exact survey, for the purpose of deciding upon the Recover, (-Aiiv’,) v. d. [Fr. recoucrer ; It. ricoverdre ; Recruit, (re-Aráť.) v.a. [Fr. recruter; from Lat. re- 
location of a public work. Lat. recupera, recuperare = recupio — re, and cupiv, to Creson re.] To cause to grow up or increase aguin ; to 

R. in force. (Mil) A demonstration of attack in take.) To get or obtain again; to win hack; to regain; repair; to recover; to regain; to recuperate; to gain 
heavy force, for the purpose of feeling the enemy's} to get renewed possession of. — To restore from sick-| new supplies of anything wasted or deficient; as, fresh 
strength or position. ness; to revive from faintness, or apparent death; to] air and exercise recruit one’s strength. — Hence, to reine 

Reconnoitre, ren - noi tr.) v. a. [Fr. reconnattre,| bring back to life and health; to cure; — used with the} Vigorate the fallen condition of; to restore the lack of 
from Lat. recognoscere.| To view, survey, or examine by reciprocal pronoun. — To repair the loss of, or to repair) tone or muscularity in; to revive in health or strength. 
the eye; — particularly, to examine with a view to mili-| an injury done by ueglect ; to retrieve; to make good to) — To furnish with new supplies of men, as an army; 
tary, geological, or engineering operations; to make a] one's self by reparation; as, to recover lost ground or| to fill up by enlisting new men, as the ranks of a regi- 
preliminary survey of. time. — To bring back to a former state by liberation} ment; to supply with new men any deficiency of troops. 
econquer, (.) v. a. To conquer over again; from capture or possession; to regain by act or effort; -v. n. To gain new supplies of anything diminished or 
to recover by conquest; — hence, to regain ; to recover; to reach; to come to. wasted; to gain renewed health, spirits, strength, and 
to get back again. (Lab.) To guin asa compensation; to obtain in re- the like; as, pulmonary invalids often recruit in warmer 

Reconquest, (-kdnk’west.) A second conquest. turn for injury or debt; as, to recover debt and costs, or} Climates. — To raise new men for military or other ser- 

Recon'secrate, v.a. To consecrate afresh, or anew.| damages, in a court of law. vice; to gain new supplies of soldiers; to enlist raw 

Reconseera' tion, n. Consecration for thesecondtime. v. u. To regain health after sickness; to grow well; — troops. 

Reconsider, v.a. To consider again; to renew the! preceding of or from; as, he bas recovered from the gout.|—% The rehabilitation of anything wasted or lacking.— 
consideration of; to turn over in the mind again; to| — To regain u former state or condition atter evil or) A newly raised soldier to supply the deficiency of an 
review or reéxamine ; as, to reconsider a proposition.—| misfortune; as, to recover from depression of spirits. army; u newly-enlisted man for the ranks, 

In legislative proceedings, to take up for renewed consid- (Law.) To obtain a judgment; to succeed in cause at Recruiter, n. One who recruits; — especially, a re- 
eration that which has been previously acted upon; us.] law; as, the plaintilf recovered in the case, with costs. eruiting-oflicer, 
to reconsider a motion, to reconsider a vote of supply, &c.| Reeowerable, u. That may be recovered or regained ; | Reeruiting, n. The business of raising new soldiers 

Reconsider‘ation, n. A renewed consideration or] that may be restored from sickness; that may be| to supply the loss of men in au army. 
review in the mind; the taking up for renewed con-| brought back to a former condition; that may be ob- Recruiting-oficer, a military officer charged with the 
sideration of that which has been previously acted upon; tained from a debtor or possessur ; as, the amount is re-| pain of recruits for the ranks, 
as, the reconsideration of a rider to a legislative bill. corerable. Recruitment, n. Recruiting. 

Reconsolida'tion, n. The state of being cousoli- Recovera/bleness, n. State or quality of being re-. Reerystalliza‘tion, „. Act or process of crystal- 
dated anew. coverable; susceptibility of being recovered. lizing for the second time, 

Reconstruct’, v.a. To rebuild: to construct a sec-| Recoveree’, n. (Law.) The person against whom a Reerys’tallize, r.n. To crystallize over again. 
ond time; as, to reconstruct a city, to reconstruct the] judgment is obtained in common recovery ; — correla- Rec'tal, u. (Anat.) Belonging, or relating, to the rectum. 
preamble to a bill. tive to recoveror. Rectangle, n. [Fr., trom Lat. rectangulus — rectus, 

Reconstraction, (-striik’shun,) n. Act of recon-| Recow’erer, n. One who makes recovery. right. and angulus, an angle.) (Geom.) A right-angled 
structing; state of being reconstructed; as, the recon- Recov'eror, u. (Law.) The demandment in a com- parallelogram; a right angle made by the falling of one 
struction of a government. mon recovery after judgment; — opposed to recoverer. line perpendicularly upon another, 

(Amer. Pol.) A term applied, since the Civil War, to Recovery, (-kiiv'er-J,) n. Act of recovering, or of re-. Ree’‘tangled, d. Having one or more right angles. 
the reorganization of the Southern States under the gaining, retaking, or Obtaining possession ot anything Rectangular, a. [Fr. reclangulaire.) Right-angled; 
recent Acts of Congress. lost. — Restora í from sickness, faintness, or appar- having one or more angles of 90 degrees, 

Recontin'uance, n. The state of recontinuing. ent death; restoration from any evil or misfortune; ca- | Reetangular'ity, n. State or quality of being right- 

Recontin'ue, v. a. anden. To continue agu] or afresh.| pacity of being restored to health or prosperity. — The, angled. 

Reconvene’, v.a. and v.n. To convene, or call to-] obtaining of a right to something, by a judgment of a Rectan’gularly, adv. With right angles. 
gether, anew. 4 court, from an opposing party in a suit at law. Rectan’gularness, u. State or quality of being rec- 

Reconven'tion, n. (Civ. Law.) An action brought by Recovery, in Ohio, a township of Mercer co.; pop.| _ tangular, 
the defendant against the plaintiff. before the sume judge.| abt. 1,200. Ree 'tifiable, a. Capable of being rectified; capable 

Beconver'sion, n. Conversion for the second time, Recreancy, (r/k/re-an-s¥,.) n. State or quality of being| of being corrected or set right. 

Recon vert', v.a. To convert again, or anew. recreant ; a cowardly yielding; mean-spiritediess, (Math.) Applied to curves such that straight lines 
Reconvey, (von- vd“) v.a. To convey back, or to the Ree’reant, a. (0. Fr., faint hearted; L. Lat. reeredi-| can be constructed equal to any definite portion of them, 
former place; as, to reconvey merchandise. — To truns- tus—re, and credo, to intrust to one. In the Middle Age Darvirs and Peck, 

fer back to a former owner; as, to reconvey lands. those who delivered themselves up to an enemy were Reetifiea’‘tion, n. [Fr.] Act or operation of recti- 

Reconvey’ance, n. The act of recouveying or mak-| called recrediti, or recreanti, and were accounted infa-| fying, or of correcting, amending, or setting right that 
ing a transfer of title back to a former possessor, mous.) Renegade; apostate; craven; false; untaithfal—| which is wrong or erroneous. 

r v.a. To copy again or afresh. Crying for mercy, as a combatant in the trial by battle; (Chem.) The process of refining or purifying any sub- 

Record’, v.a. [Fr. recorder, from Lat. recordor — re, yielding; — hence, cowardly; mean-spirited; craven; y repeated distillation, See DISTILLATION, 

again, and cor, cordis, the heart.] To cause to be re-] asa recreant knight. 5 R.of a curve. (Muth.) The operation of finding an 

membered; to imprint deeply on the mind or memory; n. A renegade ; an apostate. — One who yields in com-] expression for the length of a definite portion of a curve. 
bat; one who begs for mercy; — hence, a craven; a Davies and Peek, 


to register; to enroll; to write or enter in a book or on 
parchment, for the purpose of preserving authentic or! mean-spirited, cowardly wretch. Ree'tifier, n. One who, or that which, rectifies, cor- 
correct evidence of a thing; to make a note of; as, to Ree’reate, v. a. (Lat. recreo; Fr. réeréer.] Torevive;|_ recta, or amends. 

record the proceedings of a court of law, or of à legis-| to reanimate ; — particularly, to divert; toamuse; to en- Ree’tify, v.a. [Fr. rectifier; from Lat. rectus, right, 
lative body, to record historical events, to record a| Jiven; to entertain; to cheer; to refresh alter toil; to) and facere, to make.) To make right, as that which 18 
will, lease, or deed. afford pleasurable occupation in weariness; to gratify;| wrong, erroneous. or false; to correct; to amend. 

—n. An authentic memorial; a register; a verified or] to delight; to relieve. k (Chem.) To refine by repeated distillation, separating 
official copy of any writing, or account of any facts or v. n. To take recreation. the grosser parts. 
proceedings, entered in a book, or in any collection of | Re’ereate, r.a. To muke or create anew; to renew; Rectilin’eal, Rectilin’ear, a. [From Lat. rectus, 
archives, for preservation and reference ; also, the book ns, to recreate an army. y '| right, and I, a line.] Right- or straight-lined; con- 
or manuscript containing such copy or account. See|Recrea‘tion,n. [Fr.; Lat. recreatio.] Actofrecrea-| sisting of a right line or of right lines; bounded by 
ARCHIVES. ting, or state of being recreated ; relict from toil or pain; right lines; straight. 

Court of Record, a court whose acts and judicial pro-] refreshment of the strength or spirits after labor or ex- Reetilinearity, n. The state or quality of being 
ceedings are inscribed on parchment, or in books of ar-| ertion; pleasurable occupation in sorrow or distress ;|_ Tight-lined. 
chives, for a permanent memorial. amusement; diversion ; entertainment ; sport; cheerful, Rectilin’early, adv. In a right line. 

Record’er, n. One who records or registers; —specifi-| or invigorating exercise. s: Rec'tion, n. [Lat. rectio, rectimis, from regere, to 
cally, an officer who registers writings or transactions; | Rec'reative, a. [Fr. récréatif.) Serving torecreate;| govern.) (Gram.) State or power of one word requir- 
one who enrolls or records; a registrar. — The chief ju- refreshing; giving new vigor or animation; infusing) ing another to be put in a certain case or mode; govern- 
dicial officer of some cities or boroughs, so called be-| relief or abstraction after labor or pain; diverting: ment. — Worcester. 
cause his court is a court of record; the chief law of. amusing; yielding pleasurable change; as, recreative Rec'titude, n. [Fr.; Lat. rectitudo, from rectus, right, 
ficer of the municipality of the city of London; also,| exercises. 7 straiglit.] Straightness. (R.)— Rightness of principles 
the chief justice of British colonies in the Kast Indies. Ree'rentively. adv. In a manner to afford recreation.“ or practice; exact conformity to truth or to the rules 

(Mus.) A musical instrument, somewhat resembling | Ree’reativemess, n. State or quality of being rec. prescribed for moral conduct, either by divine or hu- 
the flageolet, formerly in vogue. reative. man laws; integrity; uprightness. 

Recorder'ship, n. The office or jurisdiction of a| Ree’rement, n. [Fr.; Lat. recrementum, from recer-| Ree’to, n. [Lat. rectus, right.] (Law.) A writ of right. 
recorder. P no—re, und cerna, to separate.) Superfluous matter 2 Whishaw, 

Recorporifica'tion, n. Act or state of investing, or] separated from that whith may be utilized; refuse; (Print.) A right-hand page; — opposed to verso. 
being invested, anew with a body. (R.) dross ; scoria ; spume; as, the recrement of ore. Rec'tor, n. [Lat., from regere, to govern.) A ruler or 

Recoueh’, v. n. To lie down again. Recrement'al, Recrementitial, Reere- governor. (u) 

Recount’, v.a. [Fr. reconter,— re, and conter, to tell.“ mentitious, (CT Tul. tish'us.) a. [Fr. reerementiel. | (Fecl.) A clergyman who has the charge and care of a 
from conte, recital of imaginary adventures; It. care; Prossy; consisting of superfluous matter separated from parish, and receives the tithes, &c.; or, the parson of an 
Sp. contas.) To recite, as imaginary adventures; to go] that which is valuable and useful, unappropriated parish, 
over in detail; to repeat; to relate; to rehearse; to Reerim/inate, v. n. Fr. récriminer; Lat. re, and,—The head-master of a public school. — The superior of- 
narrate; to detail; to enumerate. criminor, criminatus, to accuse one of a crime.] To re-|_ ficer, or chief, of a convent or religious house. 

*“ Recount our blessings and compare our woes. — Dryden. turn one accusation with another; to retort a charge; Rec’toral, a. Relating to government, or to a rector; 

To count or reckon again or anew. to charge an accuser with the like offence. rectorial. " 

Recoup, Recoupe, /,] v.a. [Fr. recouper.]|—v. a. Lo accuse in return. Ñ Rec'torate, n. A rectorship. 

To cut afresh ; — hence, to redivide or redistribute. Recrimina’tion, n. [Fr.] Act of recriminating; Ree’toress, Ree'trix.m. A governess. (n.) 
(Lao) To hold back a part of, as due. the return of one charge or accusation with another. Rectorial, a. Pertaining to a rector or rectory; reo- 

Re’coupe, n. (Law.) See REC0UPMENT, “ The quarrel is carried on with mutual recriminations," toral. 8 

Recou per. n. One who recoups. Govt. of the Tongue. |Ree'torship, n. The office or rank of a rector. 

BRecoup’ment, Recoupe’, n. (Law.) Act of re- (Law.) An accusation brought by the accused against Ree’tortown Station, in Virginia, a post-village 
taining something due; diminution of a plaintiffs dam-| the accuser upon the same fact; a counter-charge. of Fauquier co., abt 180 m. N. by W. of Richmond. 
ages, in an action on un agreement, for default in per- Reerim'inative. Reerim'inatory, a. (Fr. re- Ree’torville, in Ines, a post-villago of Hamilton 
formance on his part. criminatadre.) Retorting accusation. co., abt. 90 m. S. S. E. of Vandalia. 

Recourse’, n. [Fr. recours; Lat. recursus, from recur-| Reerim'inator, n. One who recriminates or retorta Rectory, n. A parish church, parsonage, er spiritnal 
ro — re, aud curra, cursum, to run.) A return; recur-| a charge. living, with all its rights, tithes, and glebes,— A reo- 
rence; renewed attack; as, recourse of sickness. — A | Reerim'inatory, a. See RECRIMINATIVE. tor's mansion; à parsonage-house, 
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Rectum. n. [Lat.] (Anat.) The third and last por-! 
tion of the large intestines (Fig. 218), and so named; 
from its running the greater part of its course ina) 
straight line. ‘The rectum is united above with, or 
rather is u continuation of, the colon, and terminates 
below, after a curve, at what is denominated the anus, 
where it is surrounded by the sphincter and levutor | 
muscles. | 

ba'tion, n. [Lat. recubo.] The act of lying or 
ng 

Recul'tivate, v.a. To cultivate anew. 

Recum'beney, Recuay bence, n. 
ure of leaning, reclining, or lying: rest. 

Recumbent, a. (Lat. recumbens, trom recumbo, — 
re, and cum, to lie.) Leaning ; reclining. — Reposing ; 
inactive; idle. 

Recum’bently, ade. In a recumbent posture, 

Recu'perable, a. [Fr. and Sp.] Capable of being 
recovered ; recoverable. (R.) 

Reew’perate, v. a. | Lat. recupero, from re, again, and | 
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Act or post- 


capio, to take.) To regain; to recover. (k.) 
(Lat. recuperatio.} The recovery 


Recupera'tion, n. 

of a thing lost. 
perative, Recu’peratory, a. 
ecovery. (R.) 

Recur’, v.n. [Lat. recurro, from re, aud curro, to run.); 
To resort; to have recourse; to take refuge in, — To 
return to the thought or mind, 

Recur’rence, Recur’rency, n. Act of recurring; 
return; resort. 

Recurrent, a. [Fr.; Lat. recurrens.] Recurring from 
time to time; recurring at intervals. 

(Anat.) Noting several arterial and nervous branches, 
which seem to reascend towards the origin of the trunk 
whence they emanate. — Dunglison, 

(Crystallog.) Applied to crystals whose faces, being 
counted in annular ranges from one extremity to the 
other, furnish two different numbers, which succeed 
each other several times, as 4, 8, 4, 8, 4. — Cleavelund. 

Reecur'ring. 2. Returning regularly to the thought 
or mind; recurrent. 

R. series. (Math.) A series in which each term is 
equal to the algebraic sum of the products obtained by 
multiplying one or more of the preceding terms by cer- 
tain fixed quantities, which, taken in their order, are 
called the scale of the series. — Worcester. 

Reeur’vate, v.a. [Lat. recurvo.] To bend back. 

Recur vation, n. Flexure backward. 

Recurve,, v.a. [Lat. recurvo, from re, and curvo, to 
bend.] To bend, or curve, backwards or back. 

Recurved’, Recurv’ous, a. (Bol.) Curved out- 
wards or backwards. — Gray. 

Recurviros'tridæ, n. pl. [Lat. recurvus, bont 
backward, and rostrum, a beak.) (Zoòl.) The Avoset 
family, order Grallatores, comprising birds which are 
at once distingnished by their excessively elongated 
legs, long and slender neck, and long and slender bill. 
See Avoset. 

Recur'vity, n. 

Recurvopat’ent, a. 
ing. — Loudon. 

Recu'sant. n. One who refuses to acknowledge a cer- 
tain power or authority. 

(Kecl. Hist.) A term in vogue in England in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, and used to express any one who 
refused to acknowledge the king's supremacy in matters | 
of religion and accept him as head of the Church. In 
this sense the term came into use in the time of Henry 
VIII., when that monarch, abjuring the creed and su- 
premacy of the Catholic Church, and the Pope as head 
of the faith, accepted the Reformation, and, to the hor- 
ror of many of his pions subjects, usurped the Papal 
attribute of spiritual head of the Church, In the next 
century, when dissent began to creep into the estab- 
lished religion, the term of recusant was applied to any 
dissenter or person who, from motives of conscience, 
declined, or openly refused, to accept the communion 
as administered by the Church of England, and signi- 
fied any Nonconformist, from a Covenanter to a Friend. 
The term at length became so odious und comprehen- 
sive that it embraced all those who, on the most trivial 
piea, absented themselves from church or public service, 
and all Catholics who firmly adhered to their faith were 
stigmatized as Popish recusants. 

Recusa' tion, n. [Lat. recusatio.) (Civil and Canon 
Law.) A plea or exception by which the defendant 
requires that the judge having jurisdiction of the 
cause should abstain from deciding, upon the ground 
of interest, or for a legal objection to his prejudice. 

Bouvier. 


Belonging 


Flexure backwards; recurvation. 
(Bot.) Bent back and spread- 


Reeu'sative, a. Refusing; denying. | 

Recussion, (re-kiish’un,) n. Lat. recutio, recussus, to 
cause to rebound.) Act of beating or forcing back. 

Red, a. [A. S. red, read ; Ger, roth ; Lat. ruber, rutilus ; | 
Gr. erythros.) Of a color resembling that of arterial 
blood ; crimson. 

—n. The second and intermediate of the primary colors, | 
standing between yellow and blue, and in like inter- 
mediate relation also to white and black, or light und, 
shade. — Hence, it is preéminent among colors, as well) 
as the most positive of all, forming with yellow the 
secondary orange and its near relatives, scarlet, ete. ; 
and with blue the secondary purple and its allies, crim- 
son, ete. It gives some degree of warmth to all colors, 
bnt most so to those which partake of yellow, 

—pl, (Met) The menses. 

Redaet’, r.a. [Lat. redigo.) To force, bring, or reduce 
to form. (n.) 

Redaction, n. The act of digesting or reducing to 
form. as literary materials, — Worcester, (N.) 

Redan’, n. [Fr.] (furt.) A sort of rampart placed in) 


REDD 


advance of the principal works, to defend the most ex- 
posed parts, The redan usually 
consists of a rampart of earth, 

and is generally looked upon as 

the simplest kind of field fortiti- 
cations, 

Red-ant, n. (Zodl.) See ANT. 

Red-an’'timony, n. (Cm.) 

A red crystalline mineral, con- 
sisting of oxide of antimony and Fig. 
sulphate of antimony. — Duna, 

Red-ash, n. At.) The Frazinus pubescens, a species 
of ash abundant in Pennsylvania. It arises 60 ft., with 
a straight trunk covered with bark of a deep-brown 
color. 
underneath. The wood is similar to that of the white- 
ash, and is valuable for about the same diversified uses. 
See FRAXINUS. 

Red Bank, in New Jersey, a village of Gloucester co., 
abr. 5 m. S.W. of Camden, 

—A post-villuge of Monmouth co., abt. 26 m. S. of New 
York city, N. V. 

Red Bank, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Arm- 
strong co.; pop. abt. 1,100. — A township of Clarion co.; 
pop. ubt. 2,000. 

Red Bank Creek, in Mississippi, euters Coldwater 
River in De Soto co. 

Red Bank Creek. in Pennsylrania, enters the Alle- 
ghany River between Armstrong and Clarion cos. 

Red Bay, n. (Bt) See LAURUS. 

Red‘-bird, n. (Zo) A bird uf the family Sylricolide, 
common in the Southern Atlantic and Gulf States. It 
is about ç inches long; the bill rather straight, notched 
at the tip; the wings elongated. Its color is light-red, 
with the back more dusky. 

Red Bluff, in California, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Tehama co., abt. 150 m. N. by W. of Sacramento; 
pop, abt. 1,500. 

Red’bra img, a. Having red branches. 

Red’breas?, n. A bird so named from the color of its 
breast; the robin. 

Redbreasted, a. Havinga red breast. (Tautological.) 

Redbred, x. (Bol.) See Cercis, 

Red’-brown, d. ( Bot.) Brown mixed with red. 

Red Bud. in inis, a post-village of Randolph co., 
abt. 24 m. S. of Bellville. 

Red n Misscurt,a village of Ozark co., abt. 35 m. 

2.8, pringfield. 

Red-burn’‘ing, a. That has a fiery color. 

Red’-cap, n. (Zo) A species of goldtinch with the 
top of the head red. 

Red-ce'dar, n. (Bot.) See JUNIPERUS. 

Red Cedar, in Jwa, a village of Cedar co., abt. 20 m. 
E. of Iowa City. 

Red Cedar River, rises in Freeborn, Minnesota, aud 
flowing S. enters Iowa in Mitchell co., thence pursu- 
ing an almost direct 8.8.E. course to Muscatine co., it 
turns to the S.W. and enters the Iowa River in Louisa 
co. Length, abt. 300 m. 

Red Cedar River, in Michigan, rises in Livingston 
co., and enters Grand River at Lansing, in Ingham co. 
Red Cedar (or Menomoner) River, in Wisconsin, 
rises in Dallas co., and flowing S., euters the Chippewa 

River in Pepin co. 

Red’-chalk, (-chawl,)n. (Min) A red, argillaceous 
iron-ore, used as a drawing material. 

Red-cheeked, (-chékt’,) a. With red cheeks. 

Red Clay, in Georgia, a post-village of Whitfield co., 
abt. 245 m. N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Red’clay Creek, rises in Chester co., Pennsylvania. 
and flowing S.E. into Delaware, joins Whiteclay Creek 
in New Castle co. to form the Christiana. 

Red’coat, n. A nume given to an English soldier, in 
vulgar parlance ;—derived from the color of his uniform. 

Red Copper-ore, n. (Min.) Native dioxide of cop- 
per, or CuzO, containing S8:S per cent. of copper and 11-2 
per cent. of oxygen. It is of a deep-red color, which 
usually can only be seen by transmitted light. The va- 
riety crystallizing in the octahedral form is called Cu- 
prite; a lighter red fibrous variety is called Chaleotri- 
chite, or Plush Copper-ore ; while the massive, or earthy 
kind, is known as Brick or Tile-ore (Ziegelerz). 

Red Coral, n. See CoraL. 

Red Creek, in California, enters the Sacramento 
River between Colusa and Shasta cos. 

Red Creek, in Mississippi, enters Black Creek in 
Jackson co. 

Red Creek, in New York, a post-village of Wayne co., 
abt 160 m. N.W. by W. of Albany. 

Red Cur'rant. n. ( Bot.) . See RIBES. 

Redden, (red‘dn,) v.a. To make red or roseate. 

v. n. To grow or become red or rosy ; to blush; to flush, 
as with anger or confusion. 

Red Deer, n. (Zoöl.) See DEER. 

Red Deer, a river and small lake of British N. Amer- 
ica, the former of which joins the Saskatchewan River 
abt. Lat. 50° 40“ N., Lon. 110° 5’ W. 

Redden dum. [Lat.] (Law.) That clause in a deed 
by which the grantor reserves something new to biin- 
self out of that which he granted before. 

Redding, in Juliana, a township of Jackson co., con- 
taining the post-village of Reddington, abt. 16 m. N.E. 
of Brownstown ; pop. abt. 1.561. 

Reddish, a. Somewhat red; moderately red: rosy. 

Red ‘dishness, n. Redness in a moderate degree, 

Red diteh, a town of England, co. of Worcester, 12 m. 

W. of Birmingham. Manuf. N 
ks. and fishing-tackle. 1% 5 L 
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Reddition, (red/-disi’un,) n. | Lat. redditio, from reddo Red Gourd, n. 
— from re, and do, dare, to give.| Act of giving back or, Re 


restoring; restitution.—Ex planation; representation,(R.) 
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Redditive, a. [Lat. redditivus.] (Gram.) Answering 
to an interrogative. 

Red Dog, in Cu/i/ornia, a post- village of Nevada co, 

40 m. E. of Marysville, 

Rede, v.a. To advise; to counsel. (Local Eng.) 

Redeem’, v.a. [Lat. rejimo, trom re, and emo, to buy, 
to purchase] To buy or purchase back ; to repurchase, 
— To ransom; to berate or rescue from captivity or 
bondage, or from any obligation or liability to suffer, or 
to be torfeited by paying an equivalent for. — To rescue; 
to recover; to deliver from, — To improve or employ to 
the best purpose, as time. — To recompense; to com- 
pensate ; to make amends for. — To pay the penalty of; 
to suffer for. 


Leaves of about 7 leaflets, which become reddish | Redeemable, a. That may be redeemed ; capable of 


redemption ; as, redeemable property. — Payable or pur- 
chasable in bullion, and capable of being thus brought 
iuto the possession of government, or the original prom- 
isor ; as, redeemable capital. 

Redeem'ableness, n. State or quality of being re- 
deemable. 

Redeemer, n. One who redeems or ransoms. — Spe- 
cifleally, the Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Redelib‘erate, v.a. To deliberate anew. 

Redeliv’er, v.a. To deliver back. — To deliver anew; 
to set free a second time; as, to redeliver a captive. 

Redeliv’erance, n. A second deliverance. 

Redeliv'ery. n. Act of delivering back; as, the re- 
delivery of a letter. A second delivery or liberation, as 
of a prisoner. 

Redemand,, v. a. [Fr. redemander.] To demand back 
again. 

—n. A demanding back again. 

Redemand able, a. That may be demanded back. 

Redemise, (-miz’,) v.a. To convey or transfer back, 
as an estate, 

—n. (Law.) Reconveyance; as, the demise and rede- 
mise of an estate, 
Redemp 'tible, a. 

deemed. 

Redemp'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. redemptio.) Act of 
redeeming, or state of being redeemed; repurchase; 
ransom; release; rescue; deliverance; as, the redemp- 
tion of prisoners of war, the redemption of a ship and 
cargo; — hence, specifically 

(Com.) Repurchase by the issuer of bills, notes, or 
other certificates of indebtedness, by making payment to 
the holder thereof. 

(Theol.) Our recovery from sin and death by the 
obedience and sacrifice of Christ, who is on this account 
called the Redeemer, ` 

(Law.) The deliverance of an estate from a mort- 
gage; or the taking back of mortgaged property upon 
performance of the terms or conditions attending its 
conveyance ; also the right of redeeming and of reéutry 
upon an estate mortgaged, 

Redemp'tionary, n. One who is, or may be, re- 
deemed. (x.) 

Redemp'tioner. n. One who effects self-redemp- 
tion. — Formerly, an emigrant from the Old World to 
the New, whose services were mortgaged for a stipu- 
lated term. to defray the cost of his passage. ` 

Redemp'tive. a. Serving to redeem; redeeming ; as, 
the redemptive mission of the Saviour. 

Redemp torists, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A religious 
order among the Roman Catholics, founded by Alphonso 
de Liguori, 9. v., in the city of Scala, in 1732, and se 
cured the approval of Pope Benedict XIV. in 1749. Be 
sides the usual monastic vows, they bind themselves to 
labor for the propagation of the Catholic faith, and have 
for their principal system of action the conducting of 
missions, Which last from one week to one month, dur- 
ing which time the missionaries endeavor to prevail 
upon all the members of a church for a thorough refor- 
mation of their life. They have 10 houses in the United 
States —at Annapolis, Baltimore, Buffalo, Cumberland, 
Detroit, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, and Rochester. An independent organization, 
called the Paulists, was founded some years ago for mis- 
sionary purposes better suited for this country, by some 
American Redemptionists. who left the congregation 
with the authority of the Pope. and organized a first 
house in New York in 1858. A congregation of Redemp- 
torist nuns, also, founded by St. Liguori, but which 
never extended itself widely, has a house in Third 
street, New York, 

Redemp'tory, a. 
ransom. 

Redent'ed,a Indented like the teeth of a saw. 

Redescend, (-de-sénd’,) v. n. [Fr. redescendre.) To 
descend again, 

Redeye, („.) n. (Zoöl.) A European fish, Leucis- 
cus erythrophthalmus, belonging to the family Cyprin- 
idw, so called from the color of its iris;—also called 
Rudd.— An American vulgarism for fiery new whisky. 

Red field, in Jwa, a post-village of Dallas co., abt. 
m. W. of Des Moines. 

Redfield, in New Fork, a post-township of Oswego 
county, 

Red“ re. n. (Pyrotech.) A pyrotechnical compound 
which burns with a beautiful red or pink fame. Itcon- 
gists of nitrate of strontia, mixed with charcoal and a 
little sulphur and chlorate of potash. 

Redford, in Michigan, a post-village and township 
of Wayne co, abt. 13 m. N.W. of Detroit: pop. abt. 
2.600. 


Redeemable; that may be re- 


Serving to redeem; applied to 


edles, pins, lo- Redford, in New York, a post-village of Clinton co., 


abt. 140 m. N. of Albany. 
(Bot.) See CUCURRITA. 


‘grave, RICHARD, R. aan English painter, n. in 


Pimlico, London, 1504. His best works are — The Sempe 
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stress ; The Solitary Pool; Little Red Riding- Hood: The Redolent, a. [Lat. redolens, 
Mid-wood Shade ; and The Country Cousins. He is also oleo, to smell. Having or diffusing fri 
theauthor, iu conjunction with his brother, 8. Redgrave, sweet scent; rous; lull of perfume ; — 
of a history of British art, published in 1866, under the by of. 


title of A Century of Puinters. ` 
Red Gum, n. (Med.) An eruptive disease t 
children at the breast are very subject, particularly 
about the time when the gums first begin to get hard | Shipbuilding is extensively curried ou. 
and painful. Though very often excited by irritation, Redouble, (-dŭb'l,) v. 4. t 
it sometimes proceeds from some imperfection of the aguin; to repea' 
milk, or disordered state of the mother or nurse's sys- 
tem. The eruption commences with a crop of very attentions. 
small, hard pimples, of a palered or pinkish color, —v. n. To double again ; 
which, from the whiteness of the skin surrounding the suffer considerable augmentation. 
patches, gives the rash a more positive appearance than Redoubt, Redout, (re-dowt',) n. 5 
it otherwise would have. The eruption is ‘attended with) (Ft.) A term applied to nearly every 
considerable itching, causing the infant great irritation: intended to fortify military positions. 
it may continue from two to three days, and usually| to signify works constructed within others, 
terminates by a slight desquamation. This is a very 
harmless affection, and merely requires a warm bath to| cure some portion of ground which wou 
allay the itching and relieve the breathing, which is tage to the besiegers. 
sometimes affected when the eruption is full. A little | —v. a. 
mild aperient medicine, such as magnesia, with a small | in awe or 
quantity of manna dissolved in water, may be given oubtable, Redouta 


night and morning. 
—A disease found in grain, being a kind of blig 
Red' hani, adv. In the very act (flagranté delicto), warrior; — hence, Valorous; 


as it were, with hands reddened with blood; 


‘ht. able; awe-inspiring ; terrible to foes; as, 


jumper. 


n. (Vier.) Sune us BLOOD V-RAN ö, g. v. 


Redou da, an isle 


(Zoll.) See AYTHYA. 
( Bot.) A plant (Asclepias curassivica). See ASCLEPIAS. 
the N. extremity of the island of Grenada. 


Red Hook, in New York, a post-townsbip of Dutchess 


co. 
Red-hot, a. Red with heat; heated to vivid redness. be sent, rolled, or driven back. 


Red House, in New York, w township of Cattaraugus 
co 


ro conduce to the consequence; tocont 


House. in Virginia, a post-village of Charlotte 
co., abt. 112 m. 8 W. of. Richmond. 

Red ‘ient, a. [From Lat. redire, to return.) Return- 
ing; going back, (n.) 

Redigest, (jést’,) v. a · To digest anew; to reduce to 
form u second time. berution; echo. (A.) 


Redimin’ish, v. a. To diminish again, or anew. Redo’wa,7. A slow and graceful dan 
Bedin’'tegrate, v. a. juet re, again, and integrare, to Red’-poll, Red'-pole, n. (Zoi. 
renew ; Fr. réintégrer.) To make whole again ; to renew 5 
to renovate; to restore toa state of integrity or soundness. 


and above in quantity. 


as, “ redound of glory.” ( Tennyson.) — 


to redraft a sketch or document. 


Com.) 


integro, to make whole.] enewal; renovation ; resto- ( 
rotested bill draws on the drawer or indo! 


ration to a whole or sound state. 


Red Iron-ore, n- (Min.) A name un 

included those varieties of Hematite which have a non- 
metallic or submetallic lustre. 

Redisburse’, v. a. To repay; to refund; to reimburse. 

Rediscover, v. a. To discover afresh, or again. 

Redispose’, v. a- To dispose or adjust anew. 

Redisseize’, Redisseise’, v.a. (Law.) To disseize 
a second time. 

Redissei’zin, n. (Law.) A disseizin by one who once 
before was adjudged to have disseized the same person 
of the same lands, &c.; also, a writ which lay in such a 
case. —Blackstome. 

isseiz’or, n. One who redisseizes. 

Redissolve, (-2dlv,) v- a. To dissolve anew, or asecond 
time. 

Redistrain‘er,”. |re and distrainer.] One who dis- 
trains again, or time after time. 

Redistrib‘ute, v. 4- [re and distribute.) To dis- 


tribute again. 


or copy. 


Redress’, v. a. Fr. redresser, from 


pressive; to grant relief to. 


one who administers relief. 
Redress’al, n. Act of redressing; 
dressed; redress. 
Redistribu'tion, a. A second distribution; a deal-| Redress er, n. One who makes or gi 
Redress’ible, a. That may be redre 


pe 1 back. 
R ivide’, v. a. To divide again, or anew. reparable; as, & redressible wrong. 
Lake, in Minnesota, & considerable lake on the Redress Ive, a. Giving redress, 


boandary-line between Pembina and Polk cos. It con- 
¢ists of two large bodies of water connected by a narrow Redress less, a. Without redress, 


strait. It receives numerous streams, and has its out-“ ment. 
let in Red Lake River, which flows W. into the Red 


River of the North. 
Red Land, in ‘Arkansas, a township of Hempstead co.; 


ing. 
Redriv’en, p.a. Driven back, or a: 
Red River, the most S. of the grea 
Mississippi River, is formed by the con 
branches, in the N.W. part of Texas, 
ally E. by 8., between that State an 


pop. abt. 600. 

Red Lead, n. (Min.) Seo Mixrum. 

Red’-letter, n. Having, or marked by, red letters. 

Fell- letter day, a fortunate or auspicious day; — 80 

called because the holidays, or saints’ days, were mark 
ja the old calendar with red letters. 

Red Lion, in Delaware, a post-village and hundred of 
New Castle co., abt. 12 m. S. W. of Wilmington ; pop- abt. 


1.200. 

Red Lion, in New Jersey, a village of Burlington co., 
abt. 9 m. S. W. of Mount Hollx. 

Red-liquor, (-lik’ur,) n. (Chem.) A crude acetate of 
alumina, employed as a mordant in calico-printing. Ure. 

Red I ado. With redness; so as to be, or make to be, red. 


Redman, in Jowa, a village of Tama cos abt. 37 m. W. 


Red Matlberry,”. (Bot.) See Monackx. 
n. A. 8. readnesse.] State or quality of 
being red; red hue or color. 

Red nk, in bwa, a post-village and township of Cedar 
co., abt. 6 m. N. of Tipton; pop. 570. — A township of 
Montgomery co. 

Read Onk Creek, in Georgia, enters Flint River from 
Moerriwether co. 
‘olence, Redolency,”. [From redolent.) State 
or quality of being redolent ; fragrance ; perfume; sweet- 
ness of scent or smell; as, the redolence of flowers. 


plain, almost totally destitute of vege 


shores remain low, and are subject 


change the channel of the river. 


the river, cause the country to be in 
around. One of these great rafts, 


1.200 m.; including longest fork, 


abt. 500 m. 
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a township of La Fayette co.; 


from redoleo—re, and 
1 Buren co.; pop. abt. 


‘agrance, or a 
otten followed 


Red River, 
700. — A township of V 


hip of White co.; 

Red River, in Kentucky, enters 
between Clark and Estill cos. 
Red River, in Michigan, © 


350. — A towns 
the Kentucky River 
“Thy odours, O how redolent!" — Sandys. 


o which | Red‘on, a town of France, dept. of Ille-et-Vilaine, on 
the Vilaine, 38 m. N.W. of Nantes. Manuf. Sertzes. 


nters Clinton River from 
Red River, iu Tennessee, enters the Cumberland River 
in Montgonmel 


Fr. redoubler.) malmi 
ver, 


tin return; to repeat often ; 
by repeated or continued efforts; 45, he ri 


in Ide, a N.E. co., adjoining Indian Ter- 
abt. 1,100 sq. m. 
‘ork. Surface, 
ertile, producing a grea 
Cap. Clarksville. 
INCE RUPERT'S LAND, a 
British America, lying N. of 
kota Territory and the 
ke Winnipeg, and 
North. This ter- 


tly level; sou, exceed- 


its Sulphur F 
t abundance of cotton, 


to become twice as much; to 


Fr. redoute.)| 


corn, aud hay. 
Red River Country, 
large extent of territ 


It is also used| the dividing line be 


long their defence; and to detached works 
Id be of advan- 


[Fr. redoubler.) To regard with favor; to stand 
dread of; as, “ my most redoubted lord.” Shuks. 
ble, (-dout'a 
from redouter; Lat. re, and dubito, to doubt.) 


tion to the above, 
breeds, of mixed Cana 
subsist by hunting an 
formed part of the i 
lludson's Bay Company. 
transferred the country 
The colonists reseuti 
the governor sent ou 
declured for independ 
expeditionary force o 
assent to put 
was effected, und t 
the Dominion of Can: 


—sometimes in 
said of | or burlesque; as, my redoubtable rival, the counter- 


| one caught in the act of homicide. 
Redou’da, an island of Brazil, off the entrance of the 


Red’-head, n. A person having hair of a red or red-| Bay of Rio de Janeiro. 
t of the British W. Indies, between 


dish hue. 
the islands of Nevis and Montserrat; Lat. 16° 63’ N., 


Lon. 62° 19 W.— An islet of the British W. Indies, t by the Canadian 


In the summer o! 
f British regulars, 
down the revolt, 

he Red River county was anne: 
ada under its actual name of prov. 


and Canadian 


Red’-heat,n. A degree of heat amounting to redness. 
Redound', v. a. (Fr. redonder ; Lat. redundo — re, 
A compromise 


and undo, to surge, swell.) To flow back, as waves; to 


„Driven back, redounded, as a flood.” — Milton. 
ribute; to result; 
to produce in the effect; us it redounds to his honor. — 
To overflow; to be in excess or abundance; to b 


Kentucky, a post-vil- 
t. 40 m. S. K. of Lexington. 
rises among the namer- 
esota, and flows a cir- 
„W. boundary of the State. 
direct N. course between 
British N. America, 
z. Length, abt. 700 m. 
See page 2113. 
post-village and t 
S. W. of Iowa City; pop. 1,360. 
a township of Mower Co.; 
lage ot Ramsey CO., abt. 6 m. 


River Iron 


Red River of the North. 


n. Return, as of consequence or effect; result; requital ; 


Rebound; rever- d W. course to the 


Thence pursuing ñ 

Minnesota and Dakot 

and empties into Lake 
Red River Raft. 
Rock, in Jowa, A 
o., abt. 95 m. W. 
k, in Minnesota, 
400. — A post-vil 
E. of St. Paul. 


ce in triple time. 


Redraft’, v. a. To draft, draw, or delineate anew; as, 


Redintegra'tion, u. ase redintegratio — re, and|—n. A seco 
‘A new bill of exchange which the holder of a Red Roc 
rsers, by which 
thes tinctoria. a plant of 
mps and on borders 
It is an interestin, 
Stem erect, strict, 
Leaves mostly 
high as the stem. 
Flowers densely 
labrous and yellow 
t is said to be 
plant of the genus 


(Chem.) The restoration of any mixed body or com-| he effects reimbursement to himself the amo 
protested bill, with all incidental costs and charges. 


und to its integral constituent parts. 
der which are Redraw’, v.a. To draw anew ; to draw a second d 


(Bot.) Lacnan 
the ord. Heancodoraccee, found in swa! 


of ponds throughont the 


v. n. (Com.) To draw a new Dill of exchange, as the 
holder of a protested bill, on the drawer or indorsers. 
It. dirizzare, from 
Lat. re, and dirigo, dirictus, to lay or make straight.) 
To set right or straight; to amend ; to rectify. (gR.)— To 
set right, or remedy, as a wrong; to repair, us an injury; 
to ease or relieve from; to make amends for; 
dress grievances. — To make compensation © 
to; to relieve of something unjust, obnoxious, 


h white wool above: 
8-4” wide and nearly a8 
nb terminal, close, 
d with white wool o! 


(Wood.)— Also a 


radical, fleshy, 


employed in dyeing. 
CEANOTHUS, q. v. 


or op- Red rut f England, co. of Cornwall, 9 m. N. 


pep 8,000. 
Sanders, n. (Bot.) See PTER- 
narrow, but deep 


—n. A setting right or straight; reformation; amend- Red-san‘dal, R 


ment. (R.)— A rectifying; an adjusting 5 
edy; reparation; deliverance from wrong, injury, or op- 
pression ; as, to seek redress trom the law.—A redresser; 


or ARABIAN GULF, a long, 
Arabia and Africa, 
Canal of Suez, at 
he narrow Straits of 
desolate regions u 
hores and bottom, and 
waters, which rapidly in- 
its until it amounts 
wo or three degrees 
ic warmth equator 
to travellers be- 


channel between 


Mediterranean by the id connects with 


state of being re- 
kable for the 


ing the bare volcanic rock on 


the high temperat 


sed or relieved ; 
creases from Suez to 


wards the stra 

This is only t 
temperatnre of 
fic, and is the 


or affording relief or 


relief, or amend- 


Redress’ment, n. Redress; redressal; act of redress- 


Redsear’, v. n. 
the forge-hammer ; 
Red’shank, 
tuous epithet 
in allusion to 
Red’short, a. Bre 
metal ;—a term 
in use among 


in. 
t tributaries of the 
fluence of several 
and flowing gener- 
d Indian Territory, 
into Arkansas, turns to the S., and enters Louisiana. 
Thence traversing the latter State in a S. E. direction, it 
joins the Mississippi River between Concordia and Avoy- 
elles parishes ; Lat. 31° N., Lon. 91° 50’ W. The sources 


Red’ - silver, 
N. (Min.) A min- 


about 500 m., their course is throug 
eral of a black 


on. The banks 
deepen, but the 
to frequent inunda- 
d the adjoining 


then begin to contract, and the bed to 
times approach- 


ing to cochin- 
eal-red, and con- 
gisting of sul- 
phur,antimony, 


tion. Immense forests now appear, an 
land becomes as preëminently fertile as it 
sterile. At certain points, owing to the light, alluvial 
nature of the banks, the earth is washed do 
along, and deposited at other points, 


Red start. 
REDTAIL, N. 
(Zoöl.) The . 
tophaga ruticil- 
la, family Sul- 


drift-wood collect also, and by choking up t 
undated for miles 
hey are called, 


was removed by the U. States government in 1834-5, 


at an expense of $300,000. Length of main stream, 
2,100 m.; navigable 


vicolidæ, a bird 
of the United 


2228. — REDSTART. 
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Btates, E. of the Missouri, is abt. 5 inches long, the wing| (Logic.) The bringing of a syllogism in one of the Reed’er, in Kansas, a township of Anderson co. ; pop. 
2½ inches, the general color black, the sides of the! so-called imperfect modes to a mode in the first figure. abt. 400. — A village of Dickerson co, abt. 125 in. W. of 
breast and 1 ofthe quills and tail reddish-orange, (Surg.) Act or operation of replacing a dislocated or Lawrence, 
aud the abdomen white. This is one of the handsomest| fractured organ, joint, &c., to its former position; ús, Reed '-grass, n. (Bot.) See SPARGANIUM. 
and liveliest birds of our forests, Itisalmostcoustantly| reducion of hernia. Reedifica'tion, n. [Fr.] Act of rebuilding; state 
hunting insects along the branches, and with every move- R. ascending. (Arith.) The operation of altering) ot being rebuilt. 
Ment it opens and shuts its beautiful tail, then Hirts it] numbers of a lower into others of a higher denomina- Reed ify, v.a. | Fr. reer. ] To rebuild ; to reérect. (x.) 
from side to side, and at the same time utters its ple tion, as cents into dollars. — R. descending is the con- Reed'ing. n. (Arch.) A small convex moulding 
ing fe-ter-whee. The nest is built upon a low bush, and) terse of the foregoing operation. Reed’-mace, n. (Bot) The cat-tail. See TYPHA. 
appears to hang to the twigs; eggs four to six, white, Reduc'tive, d. (Fr. reductis.) Tending to redacti eae pipes. (Mus.) Sec SUPPLEMENT. 
sprinkled with ashen-gray and blackish dots.— Penney. | having the power or property of reduction. ' Reed ver, or Red River, in Wisconsin, a town- 
Red Stone, in Minnesota, a post-village of Nicollet co, Red tively, adr. By reduction; consequentially.| ship of Kewaunee do,; pop. abt. 1,100. 
abt. 5 m. S. E. of New Ulin. Red ‘dance, Redun‘dancy, n. (Fr. redun- Reeds burg. in Olio, n post- village of Wayne co., abt. 
Red Stone, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Fay-| dance ; Lat. redundantia.| State or quality of being re- lo m. M. N. W. of Wooster, 
ette co.; pop. abt. 1.500. dune excess, or superfluous quality or condition; Reedsburg, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
Red Stone Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Mon-]  superabundance; as, redundancy of flesh—That which| of Sauk co,, alt. 50 m. N. W. of Madison ; pop. abt. 1,000, 
ongthela River from Fayette co, is redundant, superfluous, or in excess; as, redundancy | Reed’s Cor rs, in Wisconsin, a village of Fond du 
Redstreak, n. A kind of apple covered with red) of words to express a siniple meaning. Lac co., abt. 20 m. N. by W. of Iioricon. 
streaks ;—whence the name. — Cider made irom tbe red-| Redun’dant, 4. Fr.; Lut. redundans, from redundo.|| Reeds’ ville, in Ohto, a post-village of Meigs co,, abt. 
streak apples. Overtlowing; superfluous; excessive; superabundant ; V. E. of Pomeroy. 
Red Sulphur Springs, in Virginia, a post-village) exceeding what is natural, usual, or necessary; as, a re- | Reeds ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Mifflin 
of Monroe co., abt. 240 m. W. of Richmond. dundant quantity of fat or bile. co., abt. 8 m. N. of Lewistown, 
Red’-tape, a. Pertaining or relating to official for-|—Using more words or illustrations than are useful or Reedsville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Manitowoc 
mality and rontine. necessary; diffuse; copious; verbose; as, a redundant co, abt. 16 m, N. by W. of Manitowoc, 
Red-tap’ism, u. Official formality or routine; cir-) author. Reed y. a. Abounding with reeds. — Resembling a reed 
eumlocution, Re ‘dantly, adv. In a redundant manner; with in quality of toue, i. e., harsh and thick, as a voice. 
Red-tap'ist. n. A routinist; a precisian in official or superfluity; superfuously ; exuberantly ; su- Reed’y Island, an island and lighthouse in the Dela- 
etiquette and formalities. perabundantly. ware River, at the head of Delaware Bay. It exhibits a 
Red top. n. (Bot.) A species of plants, genus Agros-| Redu’plicate, v.a. [Lat. reduplico — re, and dupli-| fixed light 55 fl. high, 
tis, A. vulgaris. It is a common and very valuable} co, to double ] To double again; to redouble; to mul- Reedy Island River, in Virginia, rises in the Blue 
grass, spread over hills, vales, and meadows, forming a| tiply; to repeat. Ridge, and enters Kanawha River from Carroll co. 
soft, dense turf; flowers very numerous, purplish. (Gram.) > repeat the first letter, or letters, of. Reedy River, in & Carolina, enters the Saluda River 
Reduce’, r.a. Lat. reduco—re, and duco, to lead; Fr. —a. Double; reduplicative; as, reduplicate numbers. between Laurens and Abbeville, dists. 
reduire.| To bring to any state or condition, good or (Bot.) Characterized, in estivation, by a variation of Reef, n. b.; Dan. rift; probably akin to A. 8. 
bad, but generally one of diminution;—before to; us, to! the valyate form in which the margins of the leaves reafian; Goth, raupjan, to seize, to pluck] (Naut.) 
reduce a person to indigence; to reduce a mass to pow-| project outward, instead of inward. — Gray. That part of a sail, between the head and a reet-band, 
der, — To bring down; to lower; to make less in length, | Redupliea’tion, n. [Fr.] Act of doubling; also, which is folded or rolled up to contract the sail, when 
breadth, thickness, 8. quantity, or value; to bring| state of being doubled. the force of the wind renders it necessary, 
down in diguity or excellence; to degrade; to impair ; (Pros.) A figure wherein the first word of a verse is Reef-band. (Naut.) A piece of canvas sewed across 
as, to reduce one’s cost of living, to reduce a commis- the same as the last word of a preceding verse. a sail. to strengthen it in the part where the eyelet-holea 
sioned officer to the ranks, to reduce the amount of a (Hr. Gram.) A prefix toa verb, formed by arepeat-| are formed for reefing. — Reef-line, a small rope for- 
Dill, to reduce the strength of alcoholic liquors, a mem-| ing of the labial consonant, generally followed by E. merly used to reef the courses, by being passed spirally 
ber of a reduced family, &c.— Hence, to bring into Redu'plicative. 4. [Fr. réduplicatif.) Double; as, round the yard and through the holes of the reef. — 
submission or subjection; to make subservient; as, to| areduplicative proposition. Reef-potnts, flat pieces of braided cordage tapering 
reduce n country. — To bring, as into a class, order, Red Vermilion, in Aunsas, a township of Nemaha} toward each end, and passed through the holes in the 
genus, species, arrangement, classification, &.; to place co; pop. abt. 350. reef-band of a sail, used in reefing it. — Rrrf-tuckle, a 
within certain limits of description; as, to reduce lan- Red/-water, n. (Farrivry.) A disease in cattle, pre-“ tackle by which the reef-cringles or rings of a sail are 
guage to rules, to reduce vegetables to a class or classes. senting an appearance resembling blood in the urine. hauled up to the yard for reeting., — Totten. 

(Arith.) To change, as numbers, from one denomina-| Red’wing, n. (ZH.) A European species of Thrush, v. d. (imp. and pp. ReEEFED,) (TAI. (Naut.) To haul in 
tion to another, without altering their value; as, to re- Turdus iliacus. or reduce the extent, as of a sail, by rolling or folding a 
duce a dollar to a hundred cents, or conversely, Red Wing, in Minnesota, a post-village, cap. of Good-| certain portion of it and making it fast to the yard; as, 

(Metall) To separate, as a metal from other combined| hne co., abt, 45 m, S.E. of St. Paul; pop. abt. 2.200. to reef topsuils, 
or associated substances. Red wood. n. (t.) The nume of an Indian dye-| Reef, n. D. rif; Ger. rif; Dan. rer.] A chain or ridge 

(Surq.) To restore to its proper place or position, as a wood, obtained from J%erocarpus suntulinus. The Red-| of rocks lying at or near the surface of the water; a 
displaced organ, joint, or part; us, to reduce n dislocation.| wood of the Turks is the wood Cornus mascula ; that of range of sandbanks becoming dry at certain states of 

To reduce a figure, design, or draught. To make af the Bahamas comes from Ceanothus colubrinus ; thut of the tide; as, the ship struck on a reef. 
copy of such on a smaller scale than the original, but| Jamaica, from Gordonia lirmatorylon ; and that of the; Reefer, n. (Naut) One who reefs;—a term fre- 
maintaining the form aud proportion. — To reduce a| timber trade trom Sequoia sempervirens, quently given, in the navy, to midshipmen; as, Ratulin 

JSortified place. To take it by investment and capture. Red’ wood, in Minnesota, a S. S. W. co. adjoining Dako-| the Reefer. 
— To reduce an equation, (Math.) In algebra, to bring) ta: area, abt. 3,500 sq.m. Rivers. Minnesota, Yellow Reefy, a. Abounding in reefs, rocks, or sandbanks. 
the unknown quantity by itself on one side, and all the| Medicine, Redwood, and Big Cottonwood rivers, besides Reek’, n. [A. S. ecc, rac; Ger. ranch.) Smoke; vapor; 
known quantities on the contrary side, without destroy-| numerous lakes. Surface, nearly level; soil, very fer- as, the reek of a lime-kilu.—A stack; a rick. — 
ing the equation, — To reduce a square. (Mil.) To re-] tile. Cap. Redwood Falls, abt. 140 m. W. by S. of St. Paul.] See Kick. 
form the column from the square.— Ta reduce to the Pop. abt. 1,500. — A twp. of Brown co. To smoke; to steam; to exhale; to emit warm or 
ranks, to degrade, as a non-commissioned officer for mis- wood, in New York, a post-village of Jefferson| moist vapor; as, reeking with the fumes of tobacco. 
conduct or insubordination, to the inferior position ota| co., abt. 24 m. N. N. E. of Watertown. Reek’y, a. Smoky; foul; soiled with smoke or steam. 
private soldier, Redwood City, in Cu/i/ornia, a town, cap. of San Reel“, n. [A. S. rol, reol; Ger, roller.) An instrument 
Reduce’ment, n. Act of reducing; reduction; res-] Mateo co., abt. m. S. of San Francisco, It contains] that rolls or turns, as on an axis, and on which yarn, 
toration; act of bringing back. many fine edifices, and is thriving rapidly. Ip. abt.“ thread, lines, &c., are wound, 
Reducent, (L a. [From Lat. reducere.) Hav-| 1,500. (Dincing.) A lively dance peculiar to Scotland, ex- 
ing a tendency to reduce, Ree, n. [Pg. real, pl. reis.) (Written also re, and rei.) hibiting a whirling or circular motion, 
—n. That which serves to reduce. A Portuguese money of account, equivalent to about -v. n. To wind upon a roel, as thread or yarn from the 
Reducer, (-dū'ser,) n. One who reduces or brings| one-eighth of a cent American. spindle. 
down; as, a reducer of the public taxes. Reëcho, (re-rk'o,) v.a. To echo back: to reverberate. | Reel, r.a. [Swed. ragla.] To stagger; to incline or 
Reducible, (-/i'si-ll,) a. That may be reduced; con-|—v. n. To echo back; to return back or be reverberated,| move in walking, first to one side and then to the other; 
vertible; as, reducible currency. as an echo. to move, as though under the influence of vertigo; to 
Redu'cibleness, n. State or quality of being re-|—n. The echo of an echo; a repeated echo. vacillate. 
ducible; as, the reducibleness of spirits of wine, Reech’y, a. [A modification of reeky, q. v.] Smoky: diecling-ripe, inebriated so as to stagger in one's galt. 
Reduet, n. [I. Lat. reductus, a refuge, an asylum.]| sooty; tanned; as, a rech neck.” — Shaks. Reéleet’, v.a. To elect again, or for the second time. 
(Arch.) A quirk, or small place, taken outof a layer to Reed’, n. (A. S. Areod; Du. rict; Ger. rohr.] (Bot.) Reéleetion, (-i'shun jn. Election for the second time. 
make it more regular and uniform, or for some other See ARUNDO. Reële'vate, r.a. To elevate anew. 
convenience. —Gwilt, (Mus.) An instrument originally made of a reed; a| Re@ligibility, n. Power of being reélected to the 
Reduc'tion, xn. (Fr., from Lat. reductio.] Act of re- pastoral pipe. — A thin tongue of wood or metal (for-| samo office. 
ducing, or state of being reduced; act of making less.] merly made actually from a reed), which, being set in| Reéligible, (IT.) a. Capable of being elected 
or state of being mide less; abatement; diminution; vibration by the action of wind, gives the sound to cer- A second time to the sume office. 
curtailment; conquest; as, the reduction of chaos to} tain musical instruments, as the oboe, the clarionet, and | Reels’ ville, in Jvdiana, a post-village of Putnam co, 
order, the reduction of one’s personal expenditure, the| the bassoon; as also in certain stops of the organ, in| abt. 26 m. E. N. E. of Terre Haute. 
reduction of spirits to below proof, the reduction of an| the harmonium, and the concertina. Sometimes the Reem, n [Heb] (Script.) An unknown animal, called, 
enemy's fortress, &c. reed beats against its seat, and sometimes it is free, the} by the translators of the received version of Job, the 

(Metall.) The procesa of separating a metal out of a| latter variety being called the frer-rerd. unicorn, By some it is supposed to be the rhinoceros, 
metallic oxide, sulphide, Ke. In some cases, this is ef-|—An arrow, as made of a reed, and headed. by others a species of antelope. — C. H. Smith. 

= fected simply by heat, but generally by the joint action | —Prepared straw for thatching n roof. (Prov. Eng.) Reémbark’, v.a. To embark or put on board again. 
of heat and deoxidizing agents. Upon the larger scale, (Weaving.) A frame of parallel flat strips of wood, |—r. a. To embark, or go on board again, 
coal, coke, or charcoal is almost always resorted to.] through which the warp-thrcads pass, set in the lathe) Reémbarka‘tiom, n. A putting on board, or a 
Sec SMELTING. or batten. going on board, again. 

(Arith,) ‘The act or operation of changing numbers Reed-organ. (Mus.) A wind-instrument of music, in| Reémbat'tle, v.a. To arrange anew in the order of 
from one denomination to another without altering} which the wind acts on a set of reeds, resembling the| battle. 
their value, or of changing numbers of one denomipa-| melodeon, &c.—Rerd-pipe, a pipe of an organ furnished Reembol'y, v. a. To embody over again. 
tion into others of the sane value; as, the reduction of| with reeds. — Reed-stop, a set of pipes in an organ sup- Reembrace’, v.a. To embrace anew or afresh. 
pounds to grains, or vice versd, the reduction of frac-| plied with reeds. Reémerge, (-merj,) v.a. To emerge again, after being 
tions to a common denominator, &c. Reed, in Minas, a township of Will co.; pop. abt. 1.400. olbscured. plunged, or overwhelmed. 

(Algrb.) The act or operation of solving an equation Reed, in O/io, a township of Seneca co. ; pop. abt. 2,500.) REE mer gence, n. Act of emerging a second time, 
by bringing the unknown quantity by itself on one) Reed, in Pennsylvania, a township of Dauphin co.; pop. Reem/ing, n. (Nant) The opening of a vessel's 
side, and all the known quantities on the opposite side, abt. 600. seams, with a caulking-iron, for the purpose of caulking 

without destroying the equation, | Reed-bird, n. (Zoi) The Bonomxk, q.v. or recanlking them with onkum. 
—The act or process of making a copy of a design, figure, Reed'-buck, n. (Zo31) ron. . (Nout) A canlking-iron. 
or sketch on a smaller scale than the original, while 3 enact anew. 
Maintaining the true form and proportion. |Reed-bunt ing, Reed-spar’row, u. (Zodl.) shun) n. A new enactment; also, 

(Astron.) The correction of observations for manifest! bird of the genus PLECTROPHA NES, q. v. state of being reénacted, 
errors of instruments; the collection of observations Reed’ed, a, Covered with reeds, — Formed with ridges) Reénact’ment, „. The renewal of a law or enact. 
to gain a general result. | like reeds; as, reeded pipes. meut; the passing or enacting of a law a second time. 
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REFE REFL 


ion or dec 


ision ; 


Reéncouragement, (-kur’aj-,) n. Renewed or fresh another person or tribunal for informat 
encouragement. as, to refer the matter to arbitration, — To reduce, as to v. 
Keéndow, v. a- To endow over again. the ultimate end; to assign, as un order, genns, or class; 
Reenforee’, v. 4 Fr. renforcer.) Same as Rein-| to ascribe į to impute; to attribute by relereuces- 

To refer one’s self, w make application; to have re- 


beams; as, “ reflecting gems 
rebound or be 
or turn back t 


REFL 2051 


„Nature Is the glass reflecting God. — Young. 
n. To throw back light, beat, &c.; to return rays OF 


sent back, as 
he thoughts upon th 
events; to bestow attentive con- 


@ past operations of 


FORCE, q. v. 
n. (Ordnance.) See REINFORCE. course, the mind, or upon past 
Reénforce’n " 1. n. See REINFORCEMENT. v. n. To apply; to appeal: to have recourse.—To point; sideration ; to weigh, turn over, or revolve in the mind; 
Reengage, (guj) o. A- To engage anew, or asecond| to have relerence or relation. — To have respect byin-| to ponder ; to think: to meditate; to muse. — To bring 
time. 7 AY 157 2 timution witha ert to a e make or cast censure or reproach ; — with on or upon. 
r. n. To engage or covenant afresh ; to en st again. inquiry for informe ion or surety of any Kine, as iu re % 8 
Reéngage’ment, u. A renewed engagement, ect to one’s probity, capacity, pecuniary means, 0. Errors of wives reflect on husbands zun. — Dryden. 
Reengrave's v. 4. To engrave auew. Reter‘able, Referrible, a. That my be referred; Reflected, p. a. ( Bot.) Bent or curved backward from 
Reénjoy’.”. a. To enjoy afresh, or a second time. capable of being considered in relation to something the axis, as 4 petal. 
Reenfoy ment, n. À second, or renewed eujoyment.| else; that may be assigned; that may be considered as | Refiectent, a. [From Lat. reflectere.] Bending or 
` Reénkin’dle, v. a. Yo rekindle. belonging to, or related to. flying back, as @ ray. — Reflecting 
Reenlist' v. 4- To enlist aguin, or R second time. Referee’, u. One to whom a matter is referred for ad- Retleet'ible, a. That may be reflected or thrown back. 
Reénlist ment, n. A renewed enlistment. justmeut; an arbitrator ; an umpire; a judge. Reflect‘ing, P- d. Throwing back light, heat, &c., 
Reénstamp’, v- a. To enstamp anew. Reference, u. Act of referring; also, state of being| 88 a mirror or other surface. — Given to reflection or 
Reën'ter, v. 4. To enter again or anew. reterred: a sending, dismission, or direction to anotber| serious thought; meditative ; reflective ; as, a reflecting 
ed line which has for information, decision, treatment, c. — Act of reler- man. 
Reflecting Circle. An astronomical instrument for 


raving.) To repair an engrav 
been worn in printing, or not bitten sufficiently deep, 
and which line is reéntered with a sharp graver, and 
cut to the proper depth. 
—v.n, To enter a second time. 
Renter ing angle. (Grom.) 
ing inward — Reéntering polygon, 
ing one or more reentering angles. 
a. To euthroue again; to replace 


(Eng 


g regard or relat 
rn taken; 
to our appetites. 
; intimation. — 


ring, or havin 
heed or conce! 
ation in reference 
alluding; allusic 
thing which, is refe! 
formation is sought 
condition of another; 
which the reader is rete 


A polygonal angle point- 
a polygon present- 


as to the pro 


n. An officer 


Referend’ary, 
answer to petit 


deliver the royal 
ary who perlorme 
ing diplomas and decrees. 
Referential, (-én’shal.) a. 
a reference to another thing. 
Referen tially, adv. By way, 
reference. 
Refermen 
Referrer, 
Referrible, 


ure, (J 


f lands or tenements, in pursuance of a right 

xercising it reserved to himself when 
he quit bis former possession. — Bouvier. 

Reérect’, v. a. To erect anew, or & second time. 

Reer mouse. n. Same as REARMOUSE, J. V: 

Rees, ABRAHAM, D.D. an English author, divine, and 
scholar, B. iD Wales, 1743; p. 1825. From 1802 to 1819 
he edited, in 45 vols. 4to., the “ Encyclopedia ” known 
by bis name, which is still valnable as representing the 
state of kuowledge about the time of the commencement 
of modern progress. 

Reese River, iu ‘Nevada, rises in Nye co., and flowing 
a general N. course along the W. base of the Toujabe 
Mountains, becomes lost in the sandy desert of Lauder 
co.: length, abt. 100 m. 


session o 
which the party e 


n. One who mak 
a. 


‘yur,) v. 
fill over again. 
d again ; 


as, rejined wit. 
(Metall.) To se 
drossy matter; as. to refine gold. 
—v.n. To improve in fineness; to 
delicacy, or anyt i 


tablishes. 
Reestab'lishment, n. Act of retstablishing: state 
of being reéstablished ; renewed confirmation; restora- 
tion. 
Reeve, u. (All.) 


The female of the RUFF, q- V- 


Refined’ness, u. 
refluement; purity; 
Reine“ ment. u. 


port-rrere, Kc. 
Reeve, in Indiana, 


a township of Daviess co. pop. abt. 


(um.) The expense chargeable on a bill of exchange, 
or draft, which has been dishonored in a foreign coun- 


f rectitude i 
fined or € 


observance o 
tice. —That which is re 


ously imported. 


ensoning, di: 


connected with smelting- 
the purification, ou & manu 
mou salt, sugar, 


To fashion anew; to 


-fash'un,) v. a. 
design afresh. 
To fasten ov 


Refashion, ( 
mould, form, or 
Refas’ten, t. a. 


er again. 


tion, decision, Ac. — To direct, leave, or deliver over to| to give an image, 


ion; respect; vi 
as, we ought to prac 
— Act o 


rred to ;—specifically,on 
bity, 
— also, a passage in 
rred trom another passage 


ions ;—tls0, 
d the duty of procuring un 


finer.) To increase t 
es; to purge of ext! 


parate, as & metallic substan 


hing that constitutes exce 
tyle of though 


or recrement ; 
hors. — An imp 
gunce; li 
ers; nice sense OF ob- 


ss or purity of taste; 


3.000. 

Reeve, in Pwa, a township of Franklin co. fined; act of purifying by separ 

Reeves ville, in S. Carolina, a post-village of Colle-] all feculent or extrancous matter; 
ton dist, abt. 52 m. N.W. of Charleston. ing from dross, alloy, dregs, 

Reéxamina'tion, . A renewed or repeated ex- inement of metals, sugar, OF liq' 
amination. advanced state of languages ele 

Reéxam ine, v. a. To examine anew, or afresh. polish or elegance of style or manne 

Reéxchange, (-chdnj,) v. a. To exchange anew, or & servance of the civilities o 
second time. graceful decorum; finene 

—n. A renewed, or second exchange. ception of beauty and propriety 

arts; purity of mind and morals ; 


n moral princ 
laborate 


—n Any commodity rex ported. ment, disquisition, . 

Reéx portation, u. ‘Act of exporting what has been | cisian; n purist; an inventor of supe 

prev iously imported. Refin’ery. u. The place and 

Reex pulsion, (-pül'shon.) n. Renewed expulsion. metals, sugar, liquors, Kc. 

Reezed, (rëzd,) 4- Rancid; rusty; stale; as, reezed|Retin‘ing, n. The process of puri 
bacon- tin, lead, and some other metals. 


facturing senle, 
and other bodies. See the names of 


RUGAR, &c. 


tise W 


ew toward; 


moder- 


f referring or 


The person who, oF 


ability, 
in aw 


a 


t,v.a. To ferment afresh. 

es reference. 
Same as REFERABLE, q. v. 
a. To figure again, 


raneous t 


function- 
d dispatch- 


eof whom in- 
or pecuniary 


ork to 


to the 


Containing or conveying 


or in the manner, of 


or anew. 


to experience afresh. 
he fineness of: 


mutter; 


Reese’ ville, or Rers'vILLE, in Ohio, a post-village of 

Clinton co., abt. 10 m. E. N. E. of Washington. to purify; to clarify ; to delecate; as, to refine liquors, 

Reeseville, in Pennsylvania, & post-village of Chester] sugar, &c. 

co., abt, 18 m. W.N.W. of Philadelphia. ko purify, as manners, from what is gross, clownish, or 

Reéstab'lish, v. 4. To establish afresh; to fix or] vulgar; to make elegant; to polish, as taste or lan- 
confirm again; as, to reéstablish a goverument, to re-] guage; to give a nice and delicate perception of beauty 
estiblish one’s health. and propriety in literature and the arts; to impart high 

Reéstab'lisher, 7- One who, or that which, reés-| culture to; to purify, as the mind or moral principles; 


ce from 


increase in accuracy, 


— also, affected purity. 
Act of refining, or sta 
ating fron 


purificatio 
as. 


ngual 


f social intercourse 
nice per- 


in literature 
nice percep 
siples a 


apparatus for 


It is the! 


of u 


Hence. — To 
at or lan- 


Reeve. v. d. (imp. and pp. rove.) (Naut.) To pass, affect nicety or elabourateness in 8 
as the end of a rope, through any hole ina block, cleat,| guages as, “refining in controversy.” (Alterbury.) —To 
ring-bolt, &c. become pure; to be cleared of feculent or drossy matter. 
Reeve, n. (0. Eng. rere.] A steward; — obsolete ex- Refin’edly, ado. In a retined or polished manner ;— 
cept in compounds, as shire-reeve (uo. written sheriff ), also, with affected nicety, elaboration, or elegance. 
State or quality of being refined ; 


te of being re- 
1a substance 
n; a clear- 


„the re- 
roved or 
purity ; 


and of 
and the 


tion and 
nd prac- 


ad beyond what 


try, and returned to that country in which it was drawn 

up or indorsed, and then taken up. — Bouvier. is common, or to excess; an over-nicety: an artificial 

Keexhib'it, v. a, To exhibit afresh. purisin or practice; an affected subtilty or polished 1m- 

Reé I. v. a. To expel a second time. provement; AS, the refinements of philosophy. 

Reéxpe' rience, n. A renewed experience. Refin’er, n. Ove who refines, improves, or elaborates + 

Reéxport, v.a. To export, a8 what has been previ-| as, 4 refiner of metals or liquors, a refiner of manners or 
language, &c.; one who is ov ice or subtle in argu- 


crimination, &c.; 


fying copper, gold, 
ast operation 
The term is also applied to 


itre, com- 


Refection, -fék'shun.) n. Ur., from Lat. refectio.] the different metals, SMELTING, 

Refreshment after hunger or fatigne; & lunch; a slight Refit’, v. 4. To fit or prepare again ; to repair ; to equip; 

repast. —In monastic discipline, a spate meal or repast.| to restore after damage oF decay; as, to refit a vessel for 

Refect'ive, a. Repairing 5 refreshing ; restoring. sen. To fit out or furnish a second time ; to equip anew. 

—n. That which refreshes or reinvigorates. —v. n. To repair losses or damages; a8, the ship put into 

Refec’tory, u. (Fr. réfectoire, from L. Lat. refecto- port to refit. 
rium.|] A room for refreshment or meals specifically. Refit ment, n. A fitting out a second time. 

a hall or apartment in convents or monasteries, where | Retix’, v.a. To establish anew OF afresh; to fixa second 
a moderate repast is taken. ` time. 

Refer’, v-a. (imp. and pp. REFERRED.) (re-ferd’.) (Fr. Reflect’, v.a. Lat. reflecto— T’, back, and flecto, to 
referer, from Lat. refero—T*, and fero, to bring or bend, curve. or turn round] To Dend or turn back or 
curry. I To give or send back; to pass or make over; backward; to throw back. or cause to return after strik- 
to give in charge; to direct or deliver, us for informa-| ing upon any surface, us light, heat, &c.— To mirror; 

semblance, or likeness of. 


the measuremen 
also applied te 
Howard Doug 
Hadley’s quadrant Au 
protract, or lay down © 
with the instrume 
step, or even are 
of such an inst 


proach or censure, 
Reflection, (flek’s 


flection. The term is 


tof angles by re 
nt, invented by Sir 


a surveving instrume 
las, which combines the advantages of 
d the protractor. Its object is to 
n the plan, the angles measured 
nt itself, without any intermediate 
gister of their values, The advantages 


rument must be obvious in military sur- 


Reénthrone’, v 
on a throne, (Lab.) ‘The submitting of a matter in dispute 
Reé throne’ment, n. Enthroning a second time. judgment of a person or persons tor decision and settle-| veys, where expedition is important, while accuracy is 
Reén ‘trance, u. ‘Act of entering agin. ment; an arbitration ; in equity, the act or process of thereby far more efficiently insured than by the old and 
Reéntrant, a. Pointing or directed inwards; as, a sending any matter, for inquiry in a cause, to & muster more tedious process. It is also advantageously used in 
reentrant angle. or other officer, in order that he may ascertain facts and| forming general skete hes of a country. — Reflecting 
Reém' try, n. (Law.) The act of returning the pos- report to the court. oniometer. See GONIOMETER. 

formerly employed to Reflect'ingly, ado. With reflection ;— also, with re- 


ure 

hun,) n. [From reflect.) Act of 
f being reflected; a turning back 
surtace, as light, heat, sound, 
That which is reflected or 
ge given back from a 


That operation of the 


reflecting, or atate O 
after striking upon any 
Kc. (See below, 2 Physics.) — 
produced by reflection; as, an imu 
mirror; a reflected counterpart. — 
mind by which it turns its views back upon itself and 
its operations; thought thrown back on itself, on the 

t, or on the absent; attentive consideration; medita- 
tion; contemplation ; cogitation. — Result of medita- 
tion; expression of thought; opinion brought about by 
attentive consideration or meditation; as reflections on 
the past. — Censure ; reproach cast. 

(Mech.) The rebound or regressive motion of a body 
from the surface of another body, against which ít in- 
fringes. 

(Physics.) When thermal ray 
are, speaking gener- 
ally, divided into 
two parts, one of 
which penetrates 
the body, while the 
other rebounds, as 
if repelled from the 
surface, like an elas- 
tic ball. This is 
said to be reflected. 

If mn bea plane re- 

flecting surfuce( Fig. 

2229), C B an inci- 

dent ray, B D a line 
perpendicular to the surface called the normal, and B A 
the reflected ray. the angle C B D is called the angle of 
incidence, and D B A the angle of reflection. The reflec- 
tion of heat, like that of light and of sound, is govern 
by the two following laws: 1. The anole of reflection is 
equal to the anyle of incidence. 2. Both the incident and 
the reflected ray are in the same plane with the normal 
to the reflecting surface. The laws of reflection of heat 
have been experimentally demonstrated by means of the 
conjugate mirrors, for which, see MIRROR. Under this 
last article has also been demonstrated the reflection 
of heat from concave and parabolic mirrors. or r“. 
ors. — Reflection of light may be very accurately 
demonstrated by the following experiment: In the 


s fall upon a body they 


B 


— — ene enn 


Fig. 2230. 


uated circle, M ( 
yn, there is a small 


Fig. 2230), placed ina 
telescope movable in 
at a suitable distance there 
forms a perfectly hori- 


centre of a grad 
vertical positic 
a plane parallel to the limb; 
is a vessel full of mercury, which 
zontal plane mirror. Some particular star of the first 
or second magnitude is viewed through the telescope in 
the direction A E, and the telescope js then inclined so 
as to receive the ray AD coming from the star after 
being reflected from the brilliant surface of the mer- 
cury. In this way the two angles formed by the rays 
EA and DA, with the horizontal A H, are found to be 
equal, from which it may easily ve shown that the an- 
gle of incidence, E D E. is equal to the angle of reflection, 
EDA. For if DE is the normal to the surface of the 


REFO 


REFL 


mercury, it is perpendicular to A H, and A E D, A D E Re'luence., Re'Hueney. n. [From refluent.] A 
are the complements of the equal angles EA H. D A H: | flowing back. 

therefore A E D, A D E are equal ; but the two rays A E Re’fluent, a. [Lat. refluens — re, and fluo, to flow.) 
and D E’ may be considered parallel, in consequence of Ebbing:; flowing back; returning; as, refluent blood. 
the great distance of the star, and therefore the angles Reflux, n. [Fr.; Lat. refluzus, trom refluo.) A flowing 
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E D E’and D EA are equal, for they are alternate angles, 
and, consequently, the angle É D E’ is equal to the angle 
ED A.—Replection of Sund. So long as sonorous waves 
are not obstructed in their motion, they are propagated 


back; the returning of a fluid; ebb; as, the flux and 
reflux of the tides, 
—a. Reflex; refluent; as, rafluz movement. 


| Refold’, v.a. To fold again, or a second time. 


in the form of concentric spheres ; but when they meet Refoment’,v. a, To foment or excite afresh, 


with an obstacle, they follow the general law of elastic | Reforge, fn) v. a. [Fr. reforger.] ' 


bodies; that is, they return upon themselves, forming 
new concentric waves, Which seem to emanate from a 
second centre on the other side of the obstacle. This 


phenomenon constitutes the reflection of sound. Fig. Reform’, v. a. 


2231 represents a series of incident waves reflected from 
an obstacle, PQ. Taking, for example, the incident 
wave M C D N, emitted from the centre A, the corre- 


sponding reflected wave is represented by the arc, C K D, 
of a circle, whose centre, u, is as far beyond the obstacle 
PQ as A is before it. If any point, O, of the reflecting 
surface be joined to the sonorous centre, and if the per- 
pendicular, C H, be let fall on the surface of this body, the 
angle, ACH, is called the angle of incidence, and the 
angle B C H, formed by the prolongation of a C, is the 
angle of reflection. From the general laws of reflection, 
it follows that the wave which is in the figure propa- 
gated in the direction A C, takes the direction C B after 
reflection, so that an observer placed at B hears, 
besides the sound proceeding from the point A, a 
second sound, which appears to come from C. The laws 
of the reflection of sound may be demonstrated by 
means of the conjngate mirrors (Fig. 1808): if in the 
focus of one of these mirrors a watch is placed, the ear 
placed in the focus of the second mirror hears the tick- 
ing very distinctly, even when the mirrors are at a dis- 
tance of 12 or 13 yards. 

Refleet/ive, a. Throwing back images; ns. a reflect- 
ive mirror, a reflective stream.— Able to exercise thonght 
and judgment, or the consideration of the operations of 
the mind; meditative; as, reflective reason. 

(Gram.) Sume as REFLEXIVE, g. v. 
Reflect‘ively,.adv. Reflexively ; by reflection. 
Reflect/iveness, n. Quality, or state, of being re- 

flective. 

Reflector, n. 
flects. 

( Optics.) See Minnox and TELESCOPE. 

Re'flex, d. [Lat. Taf. from reflecto. See REFLECT.] 
Directed or turned back; retroactive; introspective ; ac- 
companied by reflection; as, n reflex act of the soul. 
(Hal-) —Occasioned by reaction, resistance, or return. 

( Bot.) Reflected; bent back, as a petal. 

Reflex action, (Physiol.) An action generally re- 
garded as executed without consciousness, and consist- 
ing in the reflection by an afferent nerve of an impres- 
sion conveyed to a nervous centre by an afferent nerve. 

—n. (Puinting.) The illumination of one body. or a part 
of it, by light reflected from another body. The fonn- 
dation of the law of reflexes depends upon the knowledge 
that every body in light reflects that light, to a certain 
degree, in the sume way that flame does. The stronger, 
therefore, the light on the body, the stronger will be the 
reflex, distances being equal. Again, the more directly 
the light falls op a body, the more influence it will have 


in imparting a reflex, 
(Bot.) Bent downward or back- 


Reflexed, (Ks,) a. 
ward, as a petal. 

Reflexibility, n. Quality of being reflexible, or sus- 
ceptible of being reflected; as, the reflezibility of rays 
of light. 

Refiex’ible, a. [Fr.] That may be reflected or thrown 
back, as rays. 

Reflexion, n. 


The person who, or thing which, re- 


An old spelling of REFLECTION, q. v. 

Reflex’'ity, n. Capacity of being reflected. 

Reflex’ive, a. [Fr. réfiemif.] Reflective; bent back- 
ward; having reference to something past. 

(Gram.) Having for its express object a prononn 
which refers to the agent or subject as its antecedent ; 
— denoting certain verbs; as, he killed himself, I forgot 
myself; — applied also to pronouns of this class; reflect- 
ive; reciprocal. 

Reflorescence, (ens, n. [re and florescence.] A 
flowering or blossoming afresh. 

Reflourish, (ish) s.a. (imp. and pp. REFLOUR- 
IsneD,) (reflir'isht ) To flourish again, or anew, 

Reflow’. r.a. To ebb; to flow back, 

Refluctu’ation, a. A flowing back. 


v. n. 


—n. 


Reformed Episcopal Church. 


ro forge anew? — 
hence, to form or fabricate afresh; to do or muke over 
again. 

Reforg/er, n. One who reforges. 

(Fr. réformer ; Lat. reformo — re, and 

Jorma, from formu, shape, form.) To form or shape 

anew; to remould; to transform.— Particularly, to 

change from worse to better; to bring back or restore 
to a former good state, or to bring or change from a bad 

to a good state; to amend; to correct; to repair; to im- 

prove; toreclaim; to remove, as that which is bad or 

corrupt; as, to reform vicious habits, to reform the 
constitution of a state. 

To be formed or shaped anew. — Especially, to 

change or return to a former good state; to abandon 

that which is evil, vicious, or corrupt; to be amended 
or corrected ; us, a reformed rake makes the best husband. 

Fr. . A forming anew. — A changing for 

the better; a reforming of what is defective, vicious, 
corrupt, or depraved ; reformation ; amendment ; rectifi- 
cation; correction; as, reform of parliamentary repre- 
sentation, reform of character, habits of lite, &c. 

Reforma ‘do, a. [Sp, from r<formar.] Penitent; con- 
trite; disposed to reform, 

Reforma'tion, n. (Er, from L. Lat. reformatio.] Act 
of changing for the better, life, manners, or anything 
defective, vicious, or corrupt; reform ; amendment ; cor- 
rection; rectification. 

(Eccl. Hist.) An important æra in modern history, 
when the doctrines and usages of the Roman Catholic 
Charch, then dominant throughout the western states of 
Christendom, were first successfully called in question. 
This event is commonly dated from the year 1517, when 
Luther began to oppose the Pope, and condemned the 
sale of indulgences. Mosheim assigns to it the date 
1520, when Luther was excommunicated. For history 
of the R., see LUTHER, CALVIN, ZWINGLIUS, CHRISTIANITY, 
Protestant, AUGSBURG (CONFES*ION OF), A., and the 
names of the several reformed churches, 

Reformation, n. Act of retorming, or forming anew 
or a second time. 

Reformative, a. [Sp. reformatiro.] Forming again; 
having the quality of renewing form; reformatory. 

Reform’atory, a. Reformative; tending or calcu- 
lated to produce reformation. 


—n. A public institution established for promoting the 


reformation of minor offenders. 

Reformed, p.a. Restored to a good state; amended ; 
corrected: purified ; denoting, specifically, all who sepa- 
rated from the koman Catholic Church at the æra of the 
Reformation; — also, in a restricted sense, denoting those 
who separated from Luther on the doctrine of transub- 
stuntiation, &c.; and, also, the churches founded by them 
in Switzerland, Holland, France, and part of Germany. 

(ii.) Said of an English officer, kept on army list 
on half or full pay after disbanding of regiment. 

See p. 2119. 

Reformed rotestant Dutch Church. 
(Eccl. Hist.) An American branch of the national 
church of Holland, formed exactly on the model of the 
latter, in every point, and from the first century of its 
existence connected with the clusses of Amsterdam 
and the Synod of North Hollaud. It was introduced 
into America early in the 17th century, and is the old- 
est denomination in the United States which adopts the 
Presbyterian form of church government. Its doctrines 
are the same, precisely, as those expressed in the Thir- 
ty-nine Articles of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
with some few exceptions; such, for instance, as that 
in relation to church government, which is character- 
ized by diocesan bishops. The denomination receives 
as its creed the Confession of Faith, as revised in the 
National Synod of the Council of Dort, in 1618 and 
1619; with the Heidelberg Catechism; the compend of 
the Christian religion; the canons of the Council of 
Dort on the famous Five Points, viz: 1. Predestination ; 
2. Definite atonement of Christ; 3 and 4. Man a entire 
corruption and helplessness, and his conversion by 
God's grace alone; 5. Perseverance of the saints in 

race. The denomination is mostly confined to the 

tates of N. V., N. J., Penna, Ill., Mich., Ind., and Iowa. 
The reports of 1878 give the following statistics : Minis- 
ters, 549; churches, 506; communicants, 28,731; Sunday- 
schools, 624; benevolent contributions, $200,298. Now 
entitled REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA, 

Reformed Church in the U. S., see p. 2113. 
Reform er, n. One who reforms, or who effects a 
reformation or amendment; as, a reformer of abuses, 

(Eccl. Hist.) One of those who commenced the Refor- 
mation in the sixteenth century. 

(Pol.) One who favors, urges, or promotes political 
reform. 

Reform ist, n. [Fr. réformister.] An adherent to the 
reformed religion — A reformer; one who favors or pro- 
motes political reform. 

Refortitica'tion, n. A fortifying again, or a second 
time. 

Refor' tify, v.a. To fortify anew. 

Refound’, v. a. [Fr. refondre.) To found or cast 
auew, as metals. — To reéstablish; to raise, erect, or 
found again, as an institution. 
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Refract'ing, p.a. 


REFR 


Refound’er, n. One who refounds. 

Refract, r.a. [Fr. ré/racter; Lat. refractus, broken 
up, from refringo —re, und frango, fractum, to break.) 
To break abruptly back; to break open, up, or off. 

( Physics.) To brenk, as the natural conrse of the rays 
of light; to cause to deviate from a direct course; as, 
the ry racting media. 


Refract’ed, p.a. (Bot. and Conch.) Bent, and appear- 


ing as if broken at the bend; as, a refracted corolla. 

( Optics.) Turned trom a direct course; as, refracted 
rays of light. 
That refracts or turns rays from a 
direct course; bending, or turning from a straight 
direction; as, a refracting medium. 

Refracting telescope. See TELescore.— Refracting dial, 
one in which the hour is pointed out by means of some 
transparent refracting fluid. 


Refraction, (-/rdi’shun,) n. [Fr.] Act of refracting; 


state of being refracted. 

( Physics.) The turning of a ray of heat, light, or other 
imponderable substance, from its direction, when it falls 
obliqnely on the surface of a medium differing in den- 
sity trom that through which it bad previously passed. 
When a luminous ray is refracted in passing from one 
medium into another of a different refractive power, the 
following laws prevail: 1. Whatever the obliquity of the 
incident ray, the ratiowhich the sine of the incident angle 
bears to the sine of the angle of refractiim is constant Jor 
the same two media, but varies with different media. 2. The 
incident and the refracted ruy are in the same plane 
which is perpendicular to the surface separating the two 
media. These are known as Descartes laws, and may be 
demonstrated by the apperatus in Fig. 2232. The plane 
mirror in the centre of the graduated circle is replaced 
by a semi-cylindrical glass vessel, filled with water to 
such a height that its level is exactly the height of the 
centre. Ifthe 
mirror, M, be 
then so in- 
clined that a 
reflected ray, 
M O. is direct- 
ed towards 
the centre, it 
is refracted 
on passing in- 
to the water, 
but it pass- 
es out with- 
out refrac- 
tion, because 
then its direc- 
tionisatright 
angles to the 
curved sides 
of the vessel. 
In order to 
observe the 
course of the 
refracted ray, 
it is received 
on a screen, 
P, which is 
moved until 
the image of 
the aperture 
in the screen, 
N, is formed 
in its centre. In all positions of the screens, N and P, 
the sines of the angles of incidence and refraction are 
measured by means of two graduated rules, movable so 
as to be always horizontal, and hence perpendicular to 
the diameter, AD. On reading off the lengths of the 
sines of the angles MOA and DO P in the scales T and 
R, the numbers are found to vary with the positions of 
the screens, but their ratio is constant; that is, if the sine 
of incidence becomes twice or three times as large, the 
sine of refraction increases in the same ratio, which 
demonstrates the first law. The second law follows 
from the arrangement of the apparatus, for the plane 
of the graduated limb is perpendicular to the surface 
of the liquid in the semi-cylindrical vessel. Fora further 
study of the refraction of light, the inquirer is referred 
to the article LIGHT. —Donble refraction. In unerystal- 
lized media, such as air, liquids, and ordinary glass, the lu- 
minous ray issingly refracted; but in certain crystallized 
bodies; such as Icelind spar, selenite, &c., a single inci- 
dent ray in passing through any one of them is divided 
into two, or undergoes bifurcation. Whence it follows 
that, when an object is seen throngh one of these crystals, 
it appears double. The fact of the existence of donble 
refraction in Iceland spar was first stated by Bartholin 
in 1669, but the law of double retraction was first enmi- 
ciated exactly by Huyghens in his treatise on light, 
written in 1678, and published in 1690. Crystals which 
possess this peculiarity are said to be double refracting. 
It is found to a greater or less extent in all erystals 
which do not belong to the cubical system. Bodies 
which crystallize in this system, and tiiose which, like 
glass, are destitute of crystallization, have no double 
refraction. The property can, however, be imparted to 
them when they are unequally compressed, or when 
they are cooled quickly after having been heated, in 
which state glass is said to be unannealed. Of all 
substances, that which possesses it most remarkably is 
Iceland spar, or carbonate of calcium. In many sub- 
stances the power of donble refraction can hardly be 
proved to exist directly Ly the bifureation of an incident 
ray; but its existen hown indirectly by their being 
able to “depolarize” light, Fresnel has explained 
double refraction by assuming that the ether in double 


s 


Fig. 2232. 
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office, order, society, &c.; as, the regalia of the Freema- 
sons, Knights Templars, &c. 

Regalia ofa church, eudowments or privileges granted 
to it by kings ;—semetimes, also, its patrimony. 

Regality,n. L. Lat. regulitus.) Royalty; kingship; 
regal or sovereign sway or jurisdiction, 

He neither could, nor would, yield in regality." — Bacon. 

Re’gally, adv. Ina royal or regal manner; in a man- 
ner befitting a monarch. 

Regard’, v. a. [Fr. regarder; It. riguardare.) To 
notice with some particularity; to observe; to remark ; 
to attend to with respect or estimation; to heed; to 
consider seriously; as, he regarded me with scrutinizing 
eyes. — To respect; to esteem; to attend to asa thing 
that affects one's interest or happiness; to fix the mind 
on, asa matter of value or importance; to hold in re- 

tor affection; to keep with religious or solemn at- 

to care for.— To attend to; to lay to heart; to 

love and hold in esteem; to consider: to deem; to look 

upon ; as, he was always much regarded by his friends. 

—To have relation to, as bearing upon; to view in the 

light of; to consider; to reckon; as, the question does 
Dot regard the matter in hand. 

To regard the person, to esteem or value for extrinsic 
power or advantages, 

—v.n. To care, heed, or consider. 

—n. [Fr.: It. riguardo.) A looking a look; aspect 
directed to another; gaze; view. — ce; heed; ob- 
servation; attention of the mind with a feeling of in- 
terest, — Respect ; esteem ; affection ; deference; honor; 
reverence; that view of the mind which springs from a 
sense of value, estimable qualities, or anything that ex- 
cites admiration; as. I have a high regard for him. — 
Matter demanding notice; that which is regarded, or is 
to be regarded; object of view. (n.) — Account; note; 
esteem; repute. — Relation: reverence; respect. 

Regard'able, a. That may be regarded; observable ; 
noticeable; deserving regard or attention. (R.) 

Regardant, Reguard’ant, a. [Fr., from re- 
oar Looking behind; as, a regardant eye. 

(Her) Looking backward or behind ;—applied to any 
figure of an animal whose face is turned towards the 
tuil in an attitude of vigilance; as, a stag regardant. 

Regard’er,n. One who regards. 

Regard’ful, a. Full of regard; taking notice; ob- 
serving with care; heedful; mindful; attentive; ob- 
servant; as, regard ful of consequences, 

Regard fully. udv. With regard; attentively ; heed- 
fully; respecttully. 

Regardless, a. Withont regard; not looking or at- 
tending to; heedless; negligent; careless; inattentive; 
unolse it; as, regardless of danger. 

Regard 'lessly, adv. Heedlessly; carelessly; negli- 
gently. 

Regard Tessness, n. Quality of being regardless ; 
heedlessness; inattention: negligence. 

Regath’er, v.a. To collect anew; to gather a second 
time. 

Regat’ta, n.; pl. Recattas. [It. regata, from riga, a 
line, row.) A term originally used in Venice, signilying 
a grand féte, in which the gondolicrs contested for the 
superiority in rowing their gondolas on the canals which 
intersect thecity. The term has been received into nearly 
every European language, and signifies a day set apart 
for the diversion of boat-racing, or yachting, either on 
fresh or salt water. 

Re'gel, Riegel, n. [Ar. ridjl.] (Astron.) A star of 
the first magnitude, in the left heel of the constellation 
Orion. 

Regela’tion, n. [Lat. re, and gelatio, a thawing.) Act 
or process of freezing again. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Re’gen, a river of Bavaria, rising in the Böhmer-wald, 
and after a S.W. course of 70 n., falling into the Danube 
opposite Ratisbon. 

Regency, (Fen-) n. [Fr. regénce; from Lat. regens 
—rego, to rule The rule or government of a regent; 
office or jurisdiction of a regent; state or condition of a 
regent, —Vicarions government; the territory nnder the 
jurisdiction of a vicegerent.— The body of individuals 
intrusted with vicarious government; us, the regency con- 
ducted public business daring the sovereign’s absence. 

en’erateness, n. State of 
being regen lerateness. 

Regen ernte. (Lat. regenero, from 
genus, origin.) To generate or beget anew; to make to 
be born again; as, to regenerate pases, 

(Theol) To renew by a change of carnal nature toa 
Christian life; to form into a new or better state of 
heart and mind. 

—a. [Lat. regeneratus.] Reproduced; generated or born 
anew. 

( Theol.) Renovated in heart; changed from a natural 
to a spiritual state, 

Regeneration [Fr.] Act of regenerating, or 
state of being regenerated: reproduction. 

(Theol.) Act of forming into a new or better state of 
heart and wind; new birth by the grace of Qod. There 
are various interpretations of the mode and meaning of 
this change, but its necessity in some shape or another 
may be said to be admitted by all branches of the 
Christian Church. By all, man is sapposed, as the con- 
dition of his becoming truly Christian, to pass from a 
state of nature to a state of regeneration, from a state 
in which he obeys the mere impulses of the natural life 
to a state in which a new and higher—a divine—life has 
been awakened in him. The words of our Lord to Nic- 
odemus: “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” are} 
aceepted as the expression of this universal necessity 
by the Christian Church. It may be further stated 
that every branch of the Catholic Church recognizes, | 
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although under very different conditions, the Holy Spirit 
as the author of this change, 

( Physiol.) The reproduction, or reformation, of a part 
cut off or destroyed; as, reyeneration of flesh. 

Regenerative, a. (Sp. regenerativo.) Producing re- 
generation. 

Reygen’eratively, adv. 
eration, 

Regen’eratory, a. Regenerating; tending to re- 
produce or renovate; having the power to renew ; serv- 
ing to regenerate. (R.) 

Regensburg. Bee RATISBON, 

Regent, (réjrut,) n. [Fre, from Lat. regens, from rego, 
to rule.) A ruler; n governor, 

Juno, regent of the marriage-bed.” — Dryden. 

— Hence, one invested with or exercising vicarions author- 
ity; one who governs a Kingdom during the minority, 
absence, or disability of the reigning monarch. — A mem- 
ber of a governing body or board: a trustee; an overseer; 
as, a regent of the Smithsonian Institute -— 1n the greut 
English universities, a master of arts of less than five 
years’ standing, or a doctor of Jess than two; — also, in 
colleges, a teacher of arts and sciences whose pupils are 
generally of the lower orders; — the regents form the 
governing body of the universities in the convocation 
and congregation at Oxford, and in the academical sen- 
ate at Cambridge. 

—In the State of New York, a member of the corporate 
body which is invested with the superintendence of all 
the colleges, academics, and schools in the State. 

Re‘gent, a. Regnant; ruling; governing; as, a regent 
principle. — Exercising vicarious authority. 

Quern-regent, or queen-regnant, See REGNANT. 

Re'gentess. n. female regent. (l.) 

Re'gentship, State or oflice of a regent; power 
of governing. — Vicarious authority. 

Regerminate, (%% e. a. Fr. regermer ; Lat. 
rrgerminare.) To germinate a second time; to sprout 
afresh, us plants. 

Regermina'‘tion, n. A sprouting again; a germi- 
nating anew. 

Reget’, v. a. To get back, or again, 

Reg’ gio, a town of Italy, prov. of Modena, 16 m. W. N. W. 
ot Modena, Manuf. Silks, hempen fabrics, horn, ivory, 
apd wooden articles. Pop. 21.74. 

Reggio, (red jo,) (anc. Regium H. a town of Italy, 
cap. of Calabria Ulteriore IT., on the strait which sep 
arates Sicily from the mainland, S m. 8.E. of Messina. 
Manuf, Silks, gloves, und hosiery. Pop. 50.657. 

Regicid’al, a. Belonging, or relating, to a regicide ; as, 
a regtcidal act. 

Regicide, (r/ji-sid,) n. [Fr., from Lat. rez, regis, a 
king, and ca@do, to kill.] king-killer; the murderer 
of a king;— specifically, one of the judges who con- 
demned King Charles I. of England, or Louis XVI. of 
France, to death. — The slaying, or murder, of a king. 

Regild’, r. 4. To gild anew. 

Regime, (rd-zherm’,) n. 
forin of rule or management; style or character of gov- 
ernment; administration. 

Ancient régime, Fr, ancien régime.) Old-time style 
or society ;— specifically, in France, the political or so- 
cial system existing before the Revolution of 1789, 

Regimen, /-in. Lat., from rego.) Any regulation 
or remedy which is intended to produce beneficial or 
efficacious results by gradual operation; a rule pre- 
scribed or followed, 


After the manner of regen- 


(Med.) The regulation of diet with a view to the 
“lth; the plan of a sys- | 


preservation or restoration of H 
tematic mode of living ;— occasionally used synony- 
mously with HYGIENE, q. v. 

(an.) In syntax, the government of words; — 
also, the words governed, 

Regiment, 6% % n. [Fr., from L. Lat. regimentum, 
from Lat. regimen — rego) (Mil) A body of soldiers, 
consisting (if infantry) of several companies, (if cavalry) 
of several squadrons, or (if artillery) of several batteries, 
under the command of a colonel or lieutenant-colonel. 

—v.a. (/.) To form into a regiment, or regiments. (R.) 

Regiment’al, a. Belonging, or having reference, toa 
regiment, or regiments; as, regimental oflicers, the regi- 
mental staff. regimental duties, clothing, & 

Regimentals, 7. pl. The uniform worn by the offi- 
cers nnd privates of a regiment; as, the staff appeared 
in fall regémentals, 

Regiminal. (%% a. [From regimen.) Pertaining or 
relating to regimen; as, regiminal rules or regulations, 

Region, f n. [Fr.; . regin, from rego.) A 
tract of land or space of indefinite extent, usually a ter- 
ritory of considerable size, a count province; dis- 
trict; as, strange and distant regions. — Part, traet, or 
space, sprend about and including anything; vicinity; 
neighborhood; sphere; as, the Polar regions. — Place; 
station; rauk; grade. (R.) 

(Bot.) A tract of land distinguished by the produc- 
tion, or predominance, of particular plants. 

Register, (r/)’,) n. Fr. registre, from Lat. re, back, 
and gero, yrstum, to cal A written acconnt or entry 
of acts, judgments, or proceedings for preservation; a 
chronicle; an official record; a list: a roll; a schedule; 
as, pivish registers of births, mar ¿and deaths, a 
register of voters, & — That which registers or records ; 
— specifically, an instrument or apparatus for noting 
down or caleulating the performance of a machine, or 
the rate of motion of a process, A sliding-plate in a 
furnace e, or stove, &c., for regulating the admis- 
sion of or the quantity of heat; — Also, a contriv- 
ance, as in a wall, floor, &e, for letting in or keeping 
out heat from a botair chamber. 
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(Fr.; Sp. reqimen.] Mode or 
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its name, tonnage, country belonging to, ownership, &c., 
always to be kept on board ou n loreigu voyage, as evie 
dence of its nationality, Coasting-vessele are enrolled, 
Dot registered, 

(Printing.) The matrix of the mould in which types 
are cast. — The correspondence ot relative position of 
Pages or columns on the opposite sides of the sheet. 

(Mus.) A term applied to the different kinds of sound 
distinguishable in the graduated scale of notes produced 
by any individual voce. Those sounds which, like the 
ordinary sounds of speech, proceed naturally and freely 
from the voice, constitute what is called the chesl-roice. 
By means of a strained contraction of the glottis, notes 
may be produced of a higher pitch than those of the 
chest-voice; these are called falsetto, or head-voice, and 
have a peculiar flute- or Mageolet-like quality of their 
own. Though often sweet and exceedingly pleasing, 
they cannot be used for a length of time without some 
amount of constraint or effort, and they are never s0 pow- 
erful, so open, or so impressive, as the chest-voiee. The 
lower notes, and, in most voices, by far the greater num- 
ber of notes, belong to the chest-voice, the falsetto being 
only employed in the higher and highest sounds. The 
sounds produced by the head-voice are called the upper 
register, those produced by the chest-voice the lower 
register, of the voice: and such notes of the chest-voice 
as may also be produced by the falsetto are said to be 
long to the middle register. In a properly trained voice, 
the falsetto isso blended with the chest-voice,that there is 
no perceptible break between them. — The term is also 
applied to the sets of pipes or stops of an organ. 

Lord Clerk Register, in Scotland, an officer of state 
who has the custody of the archives of the realm. The 
office is now merely honorary, its duties being per- 
formed by the Registrar-general, and Deputy Clerk 
Registrar. 

—v.a, To record for official nse; to enter in a book for 
preserving an exact account of facts or of proceedings; 
as, to register a will, to register a ship.—To enter in a list; 
to enrol; as, a registered voter. 

r. n. (Print.) To correspond in relative position, as the 
pages or columns of a sheet of printed matter. so that 
the sides and heads of ove form shall coincide with 
those of the other, or so that line shall be parallel with 
line in opposite pages. 

Registrar, Registrary. (r7j’-,) (sometimes written 
REGISTER, m. [L. Lat. registrartus.) An officer who 
writes or keeps a public register or record; as, a regis- 
trar of the Court of Chancery. 

Registrate, v.a. To register. (x.) 

Registration. „. Act of registering. or of inserting 
in a register; enrolment; registry; as, the registration 
of voters, 

Registry. u. Act of recording or entering in a regis- 
ter; enrolment.— The place where a register is kept. 
— A series of facts recorded. 

Regium, Regius, a. [Lat. reqius—a—um, royal.] 
Royal; pertaining or relating to a king. 

Regive, (gir) v.a. To give back again, or anew. 

(Regla, (rai’gla,) a fortified town of the island of Cuba, 
being a suburb of Havana, on the opposite side of its 
harbor; pop. 3,000. 

Reglemen‘tary, a. [Fr. réglementaire.] Pertaining 
or relating to, or embodying, regulations; regulative; 
as, a reglementary charter. (k.) 

|Reg’let, n. [Fr. dimin. of régle,a rule.) (Arch) A 
flat, narrow moulding, employed to separate panels or 
other members, or to form knots, frets, and similar 
orpaments, 

(Print.) A sort of furniture of an equal thickness 
throughout its length, and of quadrat height. The 
length is three feet, and the thickness that of the va- 
rious sizes of types. 

Reg ma. n. Gr. u fractnre.] (Bot.) One of the terms 
applied to a tricoccous fruit, like that of the Castor-oil 

| plant, and the Euphorbias. 

|Reg’nancy, n. State. condition, or quality of being 

regnant: reign; predominance, 

|Reg’nart, n. r ; Lat, regnans, from regno, to have 
royal powe gning; exercising sovereign or royal 
power, — Predominant; ruling: having the chicf or cou- 
trolling power; as, the law is regnant over all people. 

Quren-regnant, a queen who governs: a reigning fe- 
Male sovereign; a queen-regent;— opposed to queren- 
consort, 

Reg nard. Jeax Fraxcois, a French comic poet. R. at 
Paris, 16. He ranks next to Moliere in French liter- 
ature, und is remarkable for his adventurons life His 
Dest comedies are Le Jineur, Les Ménechmes, Démo- 
crite Amourens, und Le Distroit. D. 1700. 

Regnitz, ro be.) a river of Bavaria, which, after a 
N.W. course of 35 m., falls into the Main near Bamberg. 

Regorge, ].) v.a. [Fr. regorger.) To vomit or 
bring back from the stomach; to throw up, back, er 
ont again. — To swallow eagerly or greedily. — To swa 
low back, or again. 

I Regrnft'. v.a. To graft afresh. 

Regrant’, v.a. To grant back or anew, as lands. 

|Regrate’, r.a. Fr. regratter, to peddle.) To purchase, 
as provisions, Ke, in order to resell in or near the same 
fair or market ;— a practiwe involving increase of price, 
and, consequently, in former times, punishable as a pnb- 
lic offence, Nee ForestTaLL. — In masonry, to chip the 
surface of an old hewn stone, in order to improve its ap- 
pearance 

Regrat'er, Regrat'or, n. [Fr. regrattier.] One who 

| forestalls the market. 

Regrede’, r.n. To retire; to retrograde. (R.) 
To salute a second tiime; to greet or 
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Re’gress, n. [Fr. regres, from Lat. re, and gradior, to | 
steh. to go.] Return; passage back; — upposed to pro- | 
gress. — Power or liberty of returuing or passing back. 

Regress’, v.n. (imp. and pp. KEGRESSLD,) (res rët.) To 
Eo or pass back; to return toa turmer place or con- 

ition. 

Regression, (-grésh'un,) n. [Fr., from Lat. regressio.] 
Retrogression; act of going or passing back or return- 
ing; retrogradation ; — correlative to progression. 

Edge or point of regression. (Geom.) Whe cusp point. 

(Astron.) The R. of the mom's nodes is the motion of 
the line of intersection of the orbit of the moon with 
the ecliptic, which is retrograde, or contrary to the 
order of the sigus. This motion of the nodes of the Iu- 
Dar orbit takes place with considerable rapidity, the 
whole revolution being accomplished in about eighteen 
and a half years. The nodes of the planetary orbits 
also regress on the ecliptic; but,in the case of the 
planets, the regression 15 extremely slow, that of the 
nodes of Mercury, which is the most rapid, amounting 
only to about 42 seconds of a degree in a solar year. 

Regress‘ive, a. [Fr. régressi/.] Passing, or going, 
back ; returning. 

Regress'ively, adv. Ina regressive mode or man- 
ner; by returu; by backward way or method. 

Regret’, v.a. Fr. regretter; Lat. rryressus— re, and 
gradior.| To turn the thoughts or feelings back, as upon 
the past; to remember with sorrowful yearning; to 
mourn the loss of, or separation from; as, to regret the 
loss of a near and dear relation. — To be sorry for; to 
grieve at: to hunent; to bewail; to repent of; as, I shall 
not regret the trouble, if the business be successful. 

— n. (Fr. rrgret.} A turning back of the thoughts and 
feelings upon the past, sorrowfully or longingly; pain 
of mind at some sad or untoward event; sorrow or 

rief for the loss of; concern; as, fond regrets and ten- 
er recollections. — Remorse; penitence; pain or dis- 
tress of conscience. 

Regret’ful, a. Full of regret. (Tautological.) 

Regret’fully, adv. With regret, sorrow, or compunc- 
tion. 

Reg‘ulable, a. That may be managed or regulated. 

Reg'ular, a. [Fr. régulir; Lat. regularis, from regula, 
a rule.] Conformed to a rule; agreeable to an estab- 
lished rule, law, or principle, or to a prescribed mode or 
Method, or to established customary lorins; normal; as, 
a regular plan, regular practice, a regular verse in 
poetry, &c.—Governed by a rule, or rules; steady or uni- 
form in a course, practice, mode of procedure, or occur- 
rence; not subject to abnormal or irrational variation; 
steadily kept up; methodical; orderly; periodical; as 
regulur attendance. — Iustituted or initiated according 
to established forms or discipline; as, regular troops, a 
regular physician, — Pertaining to a monastic order or 
establishment; as, regulur clergy, in distiuction from 
the secular clergy, or those not under vows. 

Applied to flowers which have all the parts of 
s of a similar form and size. Thus, the But- 
tercnp is regular, while the allied Larkspur is irregular. 
Regular polygon. (Gem.) Aplanerectilineal figure 
with equal angles and sides. — Regular polyhedron, a 
polyhedron whose faces are all equal and similar regu- 
Jar polygons; of these solids there are five: viz., the 
pyramit, the cube or hexahedron, the octahedron, the 
dodecahedron, and the icosahe/ron.— Regular troops. 
(Mil.) Soldiers of a permanent or standing army, as op- 
posed to militia or volunteers. 

-n. (Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a member 
of any religious fraternity who professes and follows 
a certain rule of life, and observes the three vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, and is thereupon sol- 
emnly recognized by the Church. 

—pl. (Mil) Soldiers belonging to a standing or perma- 
nent army. 

Regularity, n. [Fr. regularité.] State, quality, or 
condition of being regular; agreeableness to a rule or 
to established order; conformity to certain regulations 
or settled principles; steadiness or uniformity in a 
course ; method. 

Reg’ ularize, v.a. To make regular; to regulate. (n.) 

Regularly. adr. In a manner accordant to a rule or 
established mode; in uniform order; at certain inter- 
vals or periods; in due form; methodically. 

Reg/ularness, n. State or quality of being regular; 
regularity. 

Reg ulate, v. a. [L. Lat. regulo, regulatus, from regula, 
a rule.) To adjust by rule, method, or established form; 
to subject to rules or restrictions; to direct by govern- 
ing principles or laws; to dispose; to arrange, 

—To put or keep in good order; as, to regulate a disor- 
dered household, or state of the public finances, &e. 

Regulation, (-ld’shun,) n. [Sp reyulación.] Act of 
regulating ər reducing to order: state or condition of 
being regulated; as, the regulation of one’s own tem- 
per or disposition, 

—A rule or order prescribed by a superior for the man- 
agement of some business, or for the government of a 
community., company, or society ; regulating principle; à 
governing direction; law; precept; as, to act contrary 
to regulations. 

Regulation sword, cap, uniform, de. (Mil) Articles 
of the kind or quality prescribed by the oflicial regula- 
tions. 


Reg'ulative, a 


( Metaph.) Suppl 


Serving to regulate; regulating. 
ng fundamental principle; prima- 
rily assumed by the mind as fundamental to all other 
kuowledge; as, the regulutire faculty, — W. Hamilton. 
Regulator. u. [Sp reguladér.| One who regulates; 
—specifically, in the U. States, one of a band of men who, 
in the absence or inadequacy of ordinary or, competent 


legal authority, take into their own hands the punish- 
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ment of crime and the regulation of society. — Webster. 
See Lynou-Law. 

(Mech) That which regulates or controls; that part 
of a machine which serves tu make the motion equally ; 
as, the spiral spring attached to the balance ofn watch; 
the throttle-valve of a steum-engine; the pendulum or 
balanco of a Ume-piece, a tau-wheel, &c. 

(Steam-eng.) See GOVERNOR. 

Regulutor-cock. (Mach.) In locomotive engines, a 
cock placed to admit oil or tallow to lubricate the taces 
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vious to a public representation ; as, the rehearsal of a 
comedy. — To cause to tell, recite, or relate. (u.) 
Rehears’ er, n. One who rehearses, recites, or narrates, 
Reheat, v.a. lo heat anew, or a second time. 
Rehelm, v.a. To cover again, as with n helmet. 
|Rehivition, (HU) n. ant. re, buck, aud habere, 
to have.] (Law.) The anoulling of a sale. 
Rehib‘itory, d. Pertaining or having reference to 
rehibition; as, a reAibitory action, 
Rehire, r.a. To hire again. 


of the regulator or gove rhor.—hegulator-cover, the out-| Rehobo’am, (ript.) The son and successor of Solo- 


side cover, movable at will to examine the regulator. — 
Regwator-shaft and levers, the shaft and levers placed 
in tront of the smoke-box when each cylinder has a 
separate regulator. A rod connected with the shaft 
leads to the foot-plute, where a handle is placed con- 
veniently for use, — Iegulatur-valce, the valve in the 
steam-pipe of a locomotive engine, for regulating the 
supply of steam to the cylinders, — Rrgulator-rulve 
spindle, the spindle for moving the regulator-valve; 
being fixed to it at one end, the other end of the spin- 
dle passes through a stufling-box joint over the fire-box, 
and has a handle fixed on the end to turn it. 

Reg’ulus, Marcus Artinius, a Roman general, cele- 
brated for his patriotism and devotion in the service of 
his country, was made consul a second time about 256 
B. C., and with his colleague, Manlius Vulso, commanded 
in the first war against Carthage, Made prisoner by 
the Carthaginians, he was sent to Rome with an em- 
bussy, that peace might be procured on favorable terms, 
and bound himself, by an oatu, to return if the terms 
were rejected. He, however, considered it his duty to 
advise the continuance of the war; which, being deter- 
mined on, no entreaties or supplications could prevent 
him from fulfilling his solemn engagement; and the 
Carthaginians, on his return, put him toa cruel death, 

Reg’ulus, .; Eng. pl. Rrot tests; Lat. pl. Regent, 
[Lat a petty King, dim. of rer, regis, a king; Fr. regule.) 
(Chem.) The old chemists designated by this term sey- 
eral of the brittle or inferior metals when freed from im- 
purities, and obtained in their metallic state. Thus they 
speak of regulus of antimony, of bismuth, xc. The term 
is now often used by metallurgists to denote the metal- 
lic button which is found at the bottum of an assay 
crucible, 

(Astron.) A star of the first magnitude in the con- 
H of Leo ; called Lernis, or Cor Leunis, (Lion s 

eart.) 

(441) A genus of birds, family Turdidæ, the species 
of which are very smail, olive-green above, and whitish 
beneath. The Golden-crested wren, R. satrapa, of the 
Northern United States, almost identical to the Euro- 
pean R. satrapus, which may be taken as the type of the 
genus, is less than 314 inches long, and when stripped 
of its feathers, the body is only about an inch long. The 
bill is slender and dark; eyes hazel; on the top of its 
head the feathers ure of a bright-orange color, bordered 
on each side with black, which forms an arch above the 
eyes, and with which it sometimes conceals the crown, 
by contracting the muscles of the head; the upper part 
of the body is elle ish olive green; all the under parts 
pale reddish-white, tinged with green on the sides; the 
greater coverts of the wings are dusky-brown, edged 
with yellow, and tipped with white; legs yellowish- 
brown. Tho female is distinguished by n pale-yellow 
crown; and her whole plumage is less than that of the 
male. This delightful little fairy bird is very active, 
and may generally be found with other smaller birds 
gleaning among the foliage of trees and bushes insearch 
of the smallest insects. Its song is said to be very melo- 
divus, and it has besides a sharp shrill cry, somewhat 
like that of the grasshopper. 

Regur’gitate, v.a. [It. regurgitare, from L. Lat. ;— 
Lat. re, back, and gurgis, gurgitis, u whirlpool.) To 
throw or pour back, as from a whirlpool, or from a deep 
or hollow place; to pour or throw back in great quantity, 

—v.n. To be thrown or poured back. 

Regurgita‘tion,n. [Fr.] Act of throwing or pour- 
ing back by the orifice of exit. — Act of reswallowing; 
reabsorption. 

(A.) The natural and easy vomiting of their food 
by infants. 

Regu’sa, a town of I 
1110 Regusa, 30 m. W 
lens and silks. 1%. 2 

Rehabilitate, r.a. [Fr. réhabiliter.] To reinstate; 
to quality or restore afresh; to restore, as a delinquent 
to a former right, rank, or privilege lost or forfeited. 

Rehabilitation, . Fr.: L. Lat. rehabilitatio.| Act 
of reinstating in a former rank, capacity, or privilege; 
restoration of a man to former rights or qualifications, 
of which he bad been deprived by a conviction, seu- 
tence, or judgment of a competent tribunal, 

Rehash’, r.o. To hash a second time, 

—n. Something hashed over again; something dished np 
from old and previously used mat Is or constituents; 
as, a rehash of an old story. 

Rehear’,v.a. To hear anow :; to try again, or a second 
time; us, to rehear pleadings in equity. 

Rehearsal, % ers.) n. Act of rehearsing, or state 
of being rehearsed; repetition of the words of another, 
orofa written work; narration; atelling or recounting, 
as of particulars in detail; as, “in rehearsal of our 
Lord's Prayer,“ (Tuner.) — The recital of a piece be- 
fore the public exhibition of it; as, the rehearsal of an 
opera. 

Rehearse’, r. a. 
hearing of another, or of others; 
recite, — To relate; to recount; 


ily, prov. of Syr: 
Syracuse, Manu, 


ruse, on 
Wool- 


To say, speak, tell, or relate in the 
to tell over again; to 
to narrate; to give an 


mon, by Naamah, an Ammonitess He was 4) years old 
when he began to reign, und was therefore born at the 
beginning of his father’s reign. He ascended the throne 
about 975 n. c., and reigned 17 years at Jerusalem. 
Under his reign the ten tribes revòlte d, and formed the 
ingdom of Israel under Jeroboam, The fiimedinte 
of this schism was Rehoboam’s headstrong folly 
ecting experienced counsellors, and chiming tyran- 
nical power, X. relapsed into idolatry; and, in the fifth 
year of his reign, Sbishak, king ot Egypt, invaded his 
king dom, and carried off all the golden ornaments ot the 
temple. R. subsequently repented, and replaced the 
ornaments of the Temple, using brass, however, instead 
of the more precious metal, His reign was alterwards 
almost unbroken by war. D. abt. 958 B. o. 

Reho’both. (Script.) I. A city of ancieut Assyria, site 
unknown, (Ger. x. 11.)— II. A place in the wilderness 
south of Gerar and Beersheba, so named by Isaac on the 

stan of his digging a well there, (Grn. xxvi. 22.) — 
A city on the Euphrates, thought to be the modern 
Er-rahabeh, south of Carchemish, (Gen. xxx. 37.) 

Reho’ both, or Liwes, in Delaware, a hundred of Sus 
Bex c.; pup. abt. 2,600, 

Rehoboth, in Georgia, a village of Wilkes co., abt. 75 
m. N. E. ot Milledgeville. 

Rehoboth, in Mussuchusetts, n post-vill. and twp. of 
Bristol co.,abt. 41 m. S.by W. of Boston, 

Rehoboth., in S. Carolina, a post-village of Edgefield 
dist., abt. 50 m. W. of Columbia. 

Rehoboth, in Virginia, a post-village of Lunenburg 
co, abt. 85 m. S.W. of Richmond. 

Rehoboth Bay, in Delaware, an inlet of the Atlantic 
Ocean, in Sussex co. 

Reho’bothville, in Georgia, a village of Morgan co, 
abt. 57 m. N. by W. of Milledgeville. 

Reh’rersberg, in 5 a post-village of 
Berks co., abt. 25 m, N. W. of Reading. 

Rei. u. See Ree. 

Reichenau, (ri’/e-nou,) an island in the grand-duchy 
of Baden, in the Untersee, 4 m. N. W. of Constance; ext. 
3m. long, and 1 m. broad. 

Reichenau, a town of Bohemia, 18 m. E.S.E. of 
Königgrätz; pop. 4,500. 

Reichenbach. Kart, Baron vox, a German natu- 
ralist and technologist, B. at Stuttgart, 1758, was the 
discoverer, as be thought, of a new force in nature, 
which he called OD, q. v- 

Reichenbach, %% -a.) a town of Germany, in 
Saxony, circle of Zwickau, 12 m. N.N E. of Plauen. 
I. Woollen, cotton, and linen stuffs Z'op. š 

Reichenberg. or Lim’berk, a town of Bohemia, 
on the Neisse, 58 m. N. E. ot Prague. Manuf. Woollen, 
cotton, and linen stuffs. Pop. 14,000, 

Reichstadt, (rik‘stut,) Duke or. See NA POLHOx II. 

Reid, Mayne, a popular novelist, B. in the north of 
Ireland, in 1818. and educated for the Church. A taste 
for travel and adventure induced him, in 1558, to set out 
for Mexico, without any very definite aim. On arriving 
at New Orleans he went on two excursions up the Red 
River, trading and hunting in company with the Indi- 
ans; and afterwards wade other excursions up the Mis- 
souri and on the prairies, where he remained for nearly 
5 years, enjoying the wild freedom ot Indian life. He 
afterwards travelled through almost every State in the 
Union, and in these journeys, with his previous prairie 
and back woods experiences, acquired that Knowledge of 
character and incident so liberally displayed in his writ- 
ings. In 1545, upon war being declared between the U. 
States und Mexico, Mayne Reid, then devoted to litera- 
ture, sought and obtained a captain's commission in the 
U. States army. He was present at the siege and cap- 
ture of Vera Cruz, led the last charge ot infantry at 
Churubusco, and, also, the forlorn hope at the assault 
of Chapultepec, where he was sev y wounded, and re- 
ported killed. For his gallantry throughout the war, 
Capt. Reid was honorably mentioned in the dispatches. 
At the close of the war, resigning his commission. he 
repaired to London, where he aguin resumed a lile of lit- 
erary employment Of his numerous works of fiction, — 
highly esteemed both in this country and in Englund, — 
we may mention The Rifle Rangers ; The Scalp Hunters ; 
The White Chief; The Quadroon; Oceola; The War 
Trail; The Wild Huntress; The Headless Horseman, &c. 
Capt. R. has also written numerous books of adventure 
for boys, besides a standard manual on the game of 
“Croquet.” In 1871, Capt. R., after a protracted sojourn 
in the U. States, took up his residence in England. 

Reid, Tromas, a celebrated Scottish divine and metaphy- 
sician, was n. in 1709 at Strachan, in Kincardinesh 
and educated at Marischal College, Aberdeen, In 1764 
he succeed Adam Smith as Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy at Glasgow University, and D. 1796. His principal 
works are, An Inquery inte the Human Mind, and Eovays 
on the Intellectual und Active Powers of Man. Dr. R. was 
the first writer in Scotland who attacked the scepticism 
of Hume, and who endeavored to refute hia theory by an 
appeal to what he called * Common Sense.” 

Reid. in Ohio, a township of Seneca co.; pop. abt. 2,400. 


oral acconnt of events or transactions. — To recite orre-| Reids’barg, in Pennsylrania,a post-village of Clarion 


peat in private for experiment and improvement, pre- 
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Reids’ville, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Tatnall 
co., abt. 65 m. W. of Savannah, 

Reidsville, in N. Carolina, a post- village of Rockin 
ham co., abt. 18 m. N. by E. of Greensborough. 

Reigate, (ri’gait,) a town of England, co. of Surrey, on 
the Mole, 6 m. E. of Dorking; pop. 5,000, 

Reigle, (%.) n. A hollow channel for conducting 
anything; us. the reigle of a side-post for a flood -· ga te. 
Rei’glesville, or RIEGLESVILLE, in Pennsylvania, a 

post-village of Bucks co, abt. 8 m. S. of Easton. 

Reign, (rān,) v. n. Fr. régner ; Lat. regnare.) To have 
royal, sovereign, or supreme power ; to be king; to rule; 
to govern ; to possess or exercise monarchical power or 
authority; to exercise government, as a kiug or em- 
peror; as, though the king reigns, his minister governs. 
— To have absolute or uncontrolled dominion. — To pre- 
vail; to be predominant; as, dissatisfaction reigns 
throughout the country. 

—n. [Fr. règne; Lat. regnum.] Kingly government; 
royal authority; sovereignty; dominion; supreme power. 

“The reign of Chaos and old Night.” — Milton. 

—The time during which « monarch or sovereign exercises 
the regal or supreme authority; as, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Reiley, in Orio, a post-township of Butler co.; pop. 
abt. 2,300. : 

Reillume’, v. a. To canse to shine anew, or become 
luminous again; to relight. 

` minate, v.a. To reillume; to enkindle with 
light again. 

Reilly, in Pennsylvania, a township of Schuylkill co.; 
pop. abt. 3,800. 

Reim, Ream, n. 
ox-hide 

Reimbark’, v. a. and n. Same as REEMBARK, q. v. 

Reimbod’y, v.n. Same as REÉMBODY, q. v. 

Reimburs able, a. [Fr. remboursable. 
be, or is intended to be, repaid or refund 
bursable loun. 

Reimburse’, v. a. Fr. rembourser; It. rimborsare.) 
To puy back; to restore; to refund: to replace ina 
treasury, or in a private coffer, an equivalent to the sum 
taken from it, or lost, or expended. — To make restitu- 
tion or payment of an equivalent to; to indemnify; to 
pay back to; as, to ab a money- lender. 

Reimbursement, n. [Fr. remboursement.] Act of 
reimbursing, or of repaying, or refunding; repayment; 
as, the reimbursement of money advanced as a loan. 

sa barrer, n. One who reimburses, repays, or re- 

unds. 

Reim'ersburg. or RIMERSBURG, in Pennsylvania, a 
post-villaze of Clarion co., abt. 20 m. N. of Kittanning. 
Reim'ersville, in Ohio, a village of Morgan co., abt. 

25 m. N.N.W. of Marietta. 

Reimmerge, (-merj,) v. a. To immerge anew; to 
plunge a second time. 

Reimplant’, v.a. To implant afresh. 

Reimport, v.a. To import again; to convey or carry 
back ; as, reimported goods. 

Reimporta'tion, n. Act of importing what has been 
previously exported, 

Reimportune, v.a. To importune afresh. 

Reim pose, (-põz',) v.a. To impose a second time, as a tax. 

Reimpreg' nate, v.a. To impregnate over again. 

Reimpress’, v. a. To impress anew. 

Reimpres’sion, n. A second or repeated impression. 

Reimprint’, v.a. To imprint anew. 

Reimpris‘on, v.a. To imprison x second time, either 
for the same offence, or after a release from prison. 

Reims. or Kuets, (reemz,) a city of France, dep. Marne, 
of which, though net the cap. it is by far the largest 
town, ina plain near the Vesle, a tributary of the Aisne, 
27 m. N.N.W. of > 
Chalons, and 95 m. 
E. by N. of Paris. 
It is tolerably well 
laid out. its streets 
wide, straight,and 
Generally clean; it 

as several good 
squares, but the 
houses are small, 
and constructed 
with monotonous 
uniformity. The 
cathedral (Figure 
2236), one of the 
largest and most 
magnificent in Eu- 
rope, is that in 
which the corona- 
tion of the Bour- 
bon kings of 
France has taken 
place, with few ex- 
ceptions, from the 
ær of Philip Au- 
ustus. This edi- 
e was chiefly 
constructed be- 
tween 1212 and 
1242. It is 479 feet 
in length, 99 feet 
in breadth, and 144 feet in height, and has a noble 
front, flanked with two square towers, 26214 ft. in height. 
Reims is the seat of an archbishop, and has a library of 
24,000 vols., and a botanical garden. Its manufactories 
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of woollens occupy 50,000 hands, of whom 12,000 live in| Reinstate’ment, n. 


R. It produces soup, candles, biscuits, and is the centre 
of champagne trade. Pop. (1876), 81,328. 
Rein, (ran, n. [Fr. rene, from O. Fr, risne ; It. redina. 
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contracted from Lat. retinaculum, from retineo—re, and| 


tineo, to hold.) The strap of a bridle by which the rider, 
or driver, of a horse restrains, governs, or guides him. 
— Hence, by analogy, that which curbs, restrains, or 
rules; government. — To give the reins to, to allow to 
act without restraint; to give license to; as, to give the 
reins to one’s passions. — To lake the reins, to take the 
guidance, control, or government. — Without rein, with- 
out control or restraint. 
—v.a. To guide or govern by a bridle; as, to rein a horse. 
—To check; to restrain ; to control. 
He cannot be reined again to temperance.” —, 


Dr. n. To bear the reins. (A.) 

Reinau’gurate, v.a. To inaugurate anew or afresh. 

Reincense, (-in-sens’,) v. a. To incense again. 

Reincite, (-in-sit’,) v. a. To incite again, or a second 
time. 

Reincor’porate, v. a. To embody again; to increase 
anew. 

Reincar’, v.a. To incur a second time, as a penalty. 

Rein deer, RAINDEER, n. [A. S. hranas-deor; Icel. 
hreindyr.| (Audi.) This quadruped, forming the genus 
Rangifer, in the family Cervide. is indiscriminately 
called Reindeer, Caribou, and Greenland Buck. The 
Woodland caribou, or American Reindeer, R. caribou, 
of Maine and New Brunswick, and westward to Lake 
Superior, (Fig. 2237), believed by some to be identical 
with the N. European 
species, R. tarandus, is 
about 414 feet long, and 
3 feet high. It has the 
horns elongated, sub-cy- 
lindrical, with the basal 
branches and tip dilated 
and palmated, In the 
N. of Europe the R. is 
domesticated, and its 
services are invaluable. 
With it, the Laplauder 
can dispense with the 
services of horses, sheep, and oxen; for it will carry him 
in his sledge over the snow 30, 40, or 50 m.a day. Its 
milk provides him with cheese; its flesh supplies him 
with food; and its skin furnishes him not only with 
clothing, but with tents and bedding. In winter, the 
hair of the R. is long, thick, gray-brown; neck, rump, 
belly, ring round the hoof, and end of nose, white. In 
summer, the same animal bas short, dark, sooty-brown 
hair, with the parts which are white in winter being 
rather paler gray-brown, The hair of the body is so 
thick that the skin cannot be seen when it is put aside 
for it stands erect, as in other animals of the eame genus, 
but is much thicker. The R.. when wild, travel in herds, 
varying in number from eight or ten to two or three 
hundred, their daily excursions being generally towards 
the quarter from which the wind blows. The Indians 
kill them with bows and arrows. They also take the R. 
in snares, or spear them as they are crossing rivers or 
lakes. The Esquimaux take them in traps ingeniously 
formed of ice aud snow. 

Rein'deer, in Missouri, a post-village of Nodaway co., 
abt. 40 m. N. of St. Joseph. 

Rein’deer Moss, n. (Bot.) See CLADONIA. 

Reinduce’, v.a. To induce agnin, or a second time. 

ect, v. a. To infect aguin, or afresh. 
‘ectious, (-/ck’shus,) d. That may communicate 

infection again. 


Fig. 2237 —REINDEER, 


! 
Reinforce’, v. a. To give new force to; to strengthen 


by new assistance or support; to reénforce; as, to rein- 
Jure: an army corps. 

—n. (Ord.) That part of a heavy gun or piece of ord- 
nance which, near the breech, is made of an additional 
thickness of metal to strengthen it. A smooth-bored 
cast-iron or bronze gun is divided, for purposes of no- 
menclature,into parts. That portionof thepiece between 
the base ring and the ring nearest to the trunnions is 
divided into two parts, called respectively first and 
second reinforce, 

Reinforce’ment, n. Act of reinforcing; new force 
added; fresh supplies of strength; — particularly, addi- 
tional troops or ships; as, reinforcements were at once 
sent. 

Reinform’, v.a. To inform afresh. 

| Reinfuse, (de,) v. u. To infuse again, or a second time. 

Reingratiate, (-grd’shi-at,) v. a. To ingratiate anew, 

| to curry favor again with. 

Reinhab’it, v.a. To inhabit again, or a second time. 

Rein holdsville. in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Lancaster co. abt. 41 m. E.S. K. of Harrisburg. 

|Reinless, (ran'es,) a. Without rein; unrestrained; 
uncontrolled. 

Reinquire, (-/wir’,) v.a. To inquire afresh, or again. 

Reins, (ranz,) n. pl. [Fr. rein, rognon; Lat. ren, pl. 
renes.) The kidneys. — The lower part of the back, 
over the kidneys. — Hence, the heart, or seat of the 
affections or passions ; — so called because formerly sup- 
posed to be seated in that part of the body. 

“Iam he which searcheth the reins and hearts." — Rev. ii. 23. 


Reins of a vault. (Arch.) Thesides thatsustain thearch. 
Reinsert’, v.a. To insert a second time. 
Reinsertion, (-ser’shun,) n. A second insertion. 
Rein’‘spire, v.a. To inspire anew, or afresh. 
Reinstall, v.a. To install again, or a second time. 
Reinstal ment, n. A second instalment. 
Reinstate’, v.a. To instate or invest anew; to place 


again in possession of, or in a former state. 

Act of restoring to a former 
state; reéstablishment, 

Reinstation, (-sia’shun,) n. Act of reinstating; rein- 


statement. 
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Reinstrucet’, v.a. To instruct anew, or again. 

Reinsur’anee, n. Insurance effected by an ander 
writer upon a subject against certain risks with another 
underwriter, on the same subject, against ull or a part 
of the same risks, not exceeding the same amount In 
the original insurance, he is the insurer; in the second. 
the assured. His object in reinsurance is to protect 
himeelf against the risks which he bad assumed. There 
is no privity of contract between the original assured 
and the reinsurer, and the reinsurer is under no liability 
to snch original assured, — Bouvier. 

Reinsure’, v.a. To insure a second time. 

Rein’tegrate, v.a. To restore; to renew with refer- 
ence to any state or quality. 

Reintegration, u. Arenewing, restoring, or making 
whole again. 

Reinter’, v.a. To inter a second time. 

Reinter'rogate, v. a. To interrogate afresh; to 
question repeatedly. 

Reintroducel, v.a. To introduce a second time. 

Reintroduction, (dik’shun,) n. A second, or re- 
newed introduction. 

Rein’andate, v.a. To inundate again. 

Reinvest’, v. u. To invest anew. 

Reinves tigate, v. a. To investigate again, or a 
second time. 

Reinvestigation, (-gd’shun,) n. A second investi- 
gation. 

Reinvest’ment, n. Act of investing again, or anew. 

Reinvig’orate, v.a. To reavimate; to infuse vigor 
into afresh, 

Reinvolve, v.a. To involve anew. 

Reis-effend[, (re: fen! de,) n. (Ar. reis, head, chief, 
and effendt, q. v.] In Turkey, the minister, or secretary 
of state, for foreign affairs. 

Reissuable, (ré-ish’shu-a-bl.) a. That may be reissued. 

Reis’sue, v.a. To issne again, or a second time. 

—n. A second, or repeated issue. 

Reis’terstown, in Maryland, a post-village of Balti- 
more co., abt. 17 m. N.W. of Baltimore. 

Reiter, (er,) n. (Ger., a rider.) One of the German 
lanzknechts, or cavalry, of the 14th and 15th centuries. 

Reit'ernte, v.a. (Fr. réitérer.) To repeat time after 
time; to suy or do again and again, or repeatedly ; as, to 
reiterate a promise. 

—a. Keiterated: repeated. (n.) 

Reiteratedly, adv. Repeatedly. 

Reiteration, (a“ un, n. (Fr. réitération.} Repetition. 

Reit’erative, n. (Gram.) A word signifying renewed 
or reiterated action. — A word formed from another, or 
employed to form another, by repetition; as, rifl-ra f. 

Reject’, v.a. Lat. rejicio— re, aud jaco, to throw: Fr. 
rejeter.) To throw away, as anything useless or vile; to 
cast off; to discard; as. a rejected plan, a rejected suitor. 
— To repudiate; to refuse to receive or accept; to de- 

cline with hauteur or incivility; to slight. — To refuss 

to grant or accede to; as, to reject a petition. 

Reject’able, a. That may be rejected. 

Reject'er.n. One who rejects, discards, or refuses. 

Rejection. (re-jék’shon,) n. [Lat. rejectio.] Act of re- 
jecting or throwing away; act of casting off or forsaa- 
ing; refusal to accept a grant. 

Reject'ive, a. Serving to reject. 

Reject'ment, n. Matter rejected or thrown away. 

Rejoice’, v. n. [Fr. réjouir, rejoutssant, from Lat. re, 
and gaudere, to rejoice.| To experience joy or gladness 
in a high degree; to be exhilarated with lively and 
pleasurable emotions or sensations; to delight; to be 
joyful or glad; to exult. 

—v.a. To make joyful or glad; to animate with lively, 
or pleasurable emotions or sensations; to gladden ; to 
cheer; to exhilarate; to delight; to please. 

Kejoi’cer, n. One who rejoices, or makes rejoicing. 

Rejoicing, (-sing,) n. Act of expressing joy or glad- 
ness. — Subject or occasion of joy or gladness ; cause of 
rejoicing or delight. 

| Rejoi'cingly, adv. With joy, gladness, or exultation. 

Rejoin’, v.a. [Fr. rejoindre, from Lat. jungere, to put 
under the same yoke.) To unite or fall in with after 
separation; to meet or attach one's self to again. 

—v.n. To join something on. — To answer to a reply. 

(Law.) To reply, as the defendant to the plaintiffs 
replication. 

Rejoin’der, n. [From Fr. rejoindre.) An answer to 
a reply ; or, generally, an answer. 

(Law.) The answer of the defendant to the plaintifs 
replication. See PLEADINGS. 

Rejoint’, v.a. To joint anew; to rennite the joints 
of. — Specifically, to fill up the joints of with cement or 
mortar, as the interstices between the stones of build- 


ings. 
Rejudge, (jij’,) v. a. To judge again, or a second 
time; to review or reéxamine; as, to rejudge a cause. 


Reju’venate, v. a. 
young again. 

Rejuvenescence, Rejuvenescency, (-?s’sens, 
-és'sen-si.) n. A renewing of youth; state of being or 
becoming young again. 

Rejuvenes’cent, a. 
come, rejuvenated. 

Reju‘venize, v.a. To make young again. 

Rekingdle, (-sin'd/,) v.a. To kindle again. 

Relade’, v.a. To lade, or load, again. 

Relaid, (ad.) imp. and pp. of RELAY, q. v. 

Relais, (ri/-ld,) n. (Fortif.) A narrow path on the ex- 
terior of the rampart, to receive the earth that may be 
washed down, and prevent its falling into the ditch. 

Reland,, v. a. and v. n. To go on shore after embarka- 
tion. 


[0. Fr. rejeuvenir.] To make 


Becoming, or causing to be 


Relapse, (-/dps,) v.n. [Lat. relabor, relapsus, to slide 
or glide down.) To slip or slide back; to return. --- To 
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fall or go back; to backslide; to return to a former Relax“, v. n. To be made lax or slack; to become 


state, as of vice or error; to fall back from recovery, or a 
convalescent state. 

—n. A sliding or falling back, particularly into a former 
bad state, either of body or morals, 

Relaps'er, n. One who relapses into vice or error. 

Relate’, v.a, [Fr. later.] To report; to recount; to 
recite; to rehearse: to give orally or in writing, as the 
. of an event; as, to relate a story. — To ally 

y connection or kindred. 
“To whom related, or by whom begot.” — Pope. 

—v.n, To refer; to pertain; to have bearing, relation, or 
concern ; — preceding Lo, 

Relat’ed, p. a. Allied by kindred; connected by ties 
of blood or alliance, particularly by consanguinity; as, 
a person related in the third degree. — Being in connec- 
tion or relation; as, electricity and gulvanisin are 
nearly related. 

(Mus.) Same as RELATIVE, q. v. 

Relater’, n. One who relates, narrates, or recites. 

Relation, (-la’shun,) n. (Fr., from Lat. relatio.] Act 
of relating, or of telling or going over particulars ; that 
which is told or related; narration; recital ; account; 
narrative of facts; as, a concise historical relation. — 
Respect; reference ; regard; connection between things; 
state of being related or of referring; direct conformity 
of parts toa whole and to each other; analogy; ratio; 
proportion: as, art viewed in relation to puetry, — A ffin- 
ity; consanguinity; kindred; connection by birth or 
marriage; family ties; relationship; as, the relation of 
parents and offspring. — A relative; a kinsman or kins- 
woman; a person connected by consanguinity or affin- 
ity; as, he was discarded by his rich reti. 

Relational. a. Having relation, kindred, or affinity. 
— Denoting or specifying some relation, as a phrase. 

Relationship, n. State of being related by consan- 
gninity, kindred, affinity, or other alliance. 

` Relative, a. [Fr. relatif.] Having relation or refer- 
ence respecting ; standing in connection; pertaining ; as, 
to use urguments not relative to the point at issue. 
Not absolute or existing by itself; having close or obvi- 
ous connection, relation, or affinity; considered as be- 
lounging to or respecting something else. 
** Wholesome and anwholesome are relative, not real, qualities.” 

Arbuthnot. 

(Gram.) Referring to an antecedent; expressing or 
implying relation. — R. pronouns, They differ from 

ersonal and other pronouns in this, that, besides stand- 

ng for nouns, they at the same time have the power of 

conjunctions. They join sentences or clauses by relat- 
ing, or referring back directly, to something just named. 
The relatives in English are who, which, and that. What 
is used for that which, thus embracing both relative and 
antecedent. Who is employed when the reference is to 
persons, and which when it is to inferior animals or 
things. Tat is applied to both persons and things; but 
it does not follow that it may be used at pleasure in- 
stead of who or which. It is only when the purpose of 
the relative clause is to limit or define the thing meant, 
that (hat is ever applied; and for this purpose, its use is 
in general preferable to that of who or which. It is 
easier and more idiomatic to say: “All the men that had 
blue eyes,” than, “All the men who,” &c. ; and who would 
think of saying: “This is the house which Jack built?” 
Besides that so employed often avoids ambignities that 
would attend who or which., Kr. — “ His conduct sur- 
prised his English friends, who had not known him 
long.” This may mean either that his English friends 
generally were surprised, for the reason that they had 
not known him long; or that only a portion of them — 
those, namely, that had not known him long — were 
offended. If the latter is the meaning intended, it 
would remove all ambiguity to write: “ His English 
friends thut had not known him long.” 

(Mus.) Characterizing, or pertaining to, chords, which, 
by reason of the ideutity of some of their tones, admit 
of a natural transition from one to the other, (Moore. )— 
Relative keys. Keys which have all their tones but 
one in common; a minor mode or key is also said to be 
the relative of the major key possessing the same signa- 
ture. 

Relative terms, Terms which denote relation, as hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, &. 

Btel’ative,n. A person related or connected by blood 
or affinity; — strictly, one allied by consanguinity; a 
relation; a kinsman or kinswoman,—That which has 
relation to something else. 

( Gram.) A word which relates to or represents another 
word, called its antecedent, or which refers back to a sen- 
tence or member of a sentence; as, a relatire pronoun. 

Bel atively, ade. In a relative sense or manner: in 
relation or respect to something else; not absolutely. 

Rel'ativeness, Relativ’ity, n. State of being 
relative. 

Relat'or. n. [Fr. relateur; Lat., from referre.] A nar- 
rator; a reciter. 

(Law.) A rehearser or teller; one who, by leave of 
court, brings an information in the nature of a quo 
warr nto. 

Reln’trix,n. (Law.) A female relator. 

Relax’, v.a. [Lat. „nr : Fr. relarer] To make 
lax or loose; to slacken; to loosen; to make less close, 
firm, tense, or rigid; as, to relaz a cord or a muscle,— 
To remit; to Jessen or lower the stringency or rigor of; 
to make less severe, strenuous, or forcible: as, to relax 
a law, sentence, or penalty. — To ease; to divert; to un- 
bend from constraint or attention; to prosecute less ns- 
siduonusly or laboriously, as efforts; as, recreation re- 
lares the mind. — To open; to loosen; to relieve from 
constipation or costiveness; as, diuretic medicines relax 
the bowels, 
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loosened or feeble. — To become lessened in severity or 
rigor; to abate in force — Tu unbend; to take diversion 
or recreation; to remit in close effort or attention. 

Relax able, a. That may be relaxed or remitted, 

Relax’ant, x. (Ad.) A medicine that relaxes the 
bowels. 

Relaxa'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. relazatio.] Act of 
relaxing, or state of being relaxed or loosened; remis- 
sion or slackening of closeness, tension, firmmuess, rigor, 
effort, or costiveness ; diminution of the healthy and nat- 
ural tone of parts; as, re(acution of the sinews, relura- 
tion of the bowels, rela ration of a rule, law, or system, 
&c.— Remission from application, effort, or attention; 
indulgence in recreation, diversion, or amusement; as, 
relaxution from toil or business. 

Relax’ative, a. (O. Fr. reluxatif.] Laxative; that 
may relax. 

—n. A laxative; a medicine that relaxes the bowels. 

Relay’, n. [Fr. reluis, from relayer, to change horses, 
A supply of horses placed on the road, to be in readin 
to relieve others, in order that the traveller may proceed 
without delay. — A supply of hounds or sporting dogs 
kept in readiness at certain places to pursue the game, 

uv. 4. To lay again; as, to rely a floor. 

Releasable, (-/és‘a-/,) a. That may be released. 

Release’, v.a. To loosen again; to set free; to lib- 
erate; to disengage or let go from restraint of any kind; 
to discharge from custody; as, to release u prisoner. — To 
relieve from anything that constrains, confines, or op- 
presses; as, death released him from his sufferings. — To 
let go, as a legal claim or obligation; to relinquish; to 
quit; to give up. — To lease over again; to grant a new 
lease of; as, to re/vase a louse or land. 

—n. Act of setting free or at liberty; state of being freed 
or liberated; deliverance or discharge from restraint of 
any kind, as from durauce, confinement, or bondage. — 
Relief from care, pain, oppression, or any burden.— Ac- 
quittance; discharge from obligation or responsibility. 

(Law.) The giving up or abandoning a claim or right 
to the person against whom the claim exists, or the 
right is to be exercised or enforced, — The conveyance 
of a man’s interest or right which he hath, unto a thing 
to another that hath the possession thereof, or some 
estate therein. — The relinguishment of some right or 
benefit to a person who has already some interest in the 
tenement, and such interest as qualifies him for receiv- 
ing or availing himself of the right or benefit so relin- 
quished. — Bouvier. 

Releasee’, n. The receiver, or grantee, of a release. 

Release’ment, n. Act of releasing from confinement, 
pain, penalty, or obligation, 

Releas’er, n. One who gives release, 

Rel/egate, v. d. [Fr. reléyner.] To consign; to dis- 
patch; to remand; to transfer; — specifically, to ban- 
ish; to exile; to cause to depart. 

Relegation. n. [Fr.; Lat. relegatio.] Act of relegat- 
iug; deportation; consignment; exile; banishment. 
Relent, v.n. [Fr. rulenir, from Lat. re, aud leitesco, 
to become soft or pliaut.) To soften in temper; to be- 
come more mild, lenient, or tender; to feel compassion; 
to become less harsh, inflexible, or crucl.— To become 

less intense. (R.) 

“ He will relent, and turn from his displeasure.” — Milton. 

Relent' less, a. Unrelenting; unpitying; unmerciful: 
unmoved by compassion ; iusensible to the distresses of 
others; destitute of tenderness; implacable; unforgiv- 
ing; cruel; as, relentless despotism. 

Relentlessly, adv. In « relentless manner; implac- 
ably; without mercy or pity. 

Relentless’ness, n. Quality of being relentless, or 
of being unmoved by pity. 

Relessee’, n. (Law.) The person to whom a release 
is executed. 

Relessor', nu. (Law.) One who executes a release. 

Relet’, v.a. To let again, or anew, as x house. 

Rel’evance, Relevancy, u. State of being rele- 
vant. 

Relevant, a. [Fr. relever, ppr. relevant, from Lat. re, 
and lero, levatus, to raise.) Relieving; affording aid or 
support. (R.)— Having applicableness or pertinence, as 
an argument or illustration; appropriate; suitable; as, a 
quotation relevant to the case. 

Reliability. u. Reliableness. 

Reliable, d. That may be trusted or relied on; worthy 
of trust, dependence, or reliance; as, a reliable witness, 
a reliable piece of intelligence. 

Reli’ableness, u. State or quality of being reliable. 

Reli’ably, adv. In a reliable or trustworthy manner. 

Reliance. n. (Fromrely.) A relying; act of relying, 
or condition or quality of being reliant; rest or repose 
of mind, resulting from a full belief of the veracity, in- 
tegrity, or trustworthiness of a person, or the certainty 
or actuality of a fact; trust; confidence; dependence; 
as, place no reliance on promises That on which one re 
lies; basis of dependence ; ground of trust or confidence, 

Reli‘ant, d. Having or feeling reliance; trusting; pos- 
sessing confidence in. 

Relie, n. (Formerly spelled RELIQUE.) Fr. relique; 
Lat. reliqui.) That which remains, or which is lett 
after the loss or decay of the rest; — generally in the 
plural. 

“Go gather up the reliques of thy race.” — Shaks 

(Fecl.) In the Roman Catholic and Eastern churches, 
the name given to objects which derive their value from 
their connection with our Lord and with the saints; as, 
for example, fragments of our Lord's cross or crown of 
thorns, portions of the dust. the bones, the blood, the 
instruments of torture, the chains, K., of the martyrs, | 
the mortal remains, the clothes, the books, and other 
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l objects of personal use of the other saints, and even, 
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objects to which a certain indirect sacred interest is 
given by their being brought into contact with the 
direct memorials of the distinguished dead, as Uy their 
being placed on the tombs of the martyrs, touched with 
the relics, or blessed at the shrine or sanctuary of the 
Saints, &. In all such cases, the motive of religious 
honor, however diflerently it arises, is precisely the 
same, viz, the association of the object which hon- 
ored with the personage whose virtues or services are 
the subject of grateful veneration, The merits of relics, 
in their theological aspect, are beyond the scope of this 
sation. 


anything preserved in remembrauce, 

Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth.” — Byron, 

Relict, n. [Lat. relictus, relicta, from relinquo) A 
widow: a woman whose husband is deceased. 

Reliction, (lil shun.) n. [Lat relictio) (Law) An 
increase of land by the retreat or recession of the sea 
or a river. 

Relief. (lef) n. [Fr., from relerer; Lat. relerva,) Act 
of relieving, or state or condition of being relieved : the 
removal, in whole or in part, of any evil that afflicts 
the body or mind, or of anything oppressive or burd: 
some, by which some ease is obtamed ; alleviation; miti- 
gation; help; aid; succor; remedy; redress; indenmnifi- 
cation. —That which mitigates or removes pain, or other 
evil or burden; as, death would be a relief to him, — The 
release, as of sentinels, or others, from some post or 
duty, and the substitution of others; also, the person 
or persons thus substituted; as, he must stay till his 
relief comes. 

(Fortif.) The vertical distance of any point in a 
fortified work, from a horizontal plane coincident with 
the base of its scarp. The relief of a work implies the 
relief of the parapet, £. e., its height above the base of 
the scarp. 

(Sculp.) See RELIEVO. 

( Paint.) The degree of prominence or boldness which 
a figure presents to the eye at a distance; as, the horse 
is painted in strong relief. 

(Arch.) ‘Ihe projection of a figure or ornament from 
the gronnd or plane on which it is sculptured, 

(Phys. Geog.) The elevation of the surtace of a country. 

Relief-valve. ( Mach.) A valve belonging to the teed- 
ing apparatus of a marine engine, through which tho 
water escapes into tho hot-well when it is shut off frum 
the boiler. 

Relief less, a. Lacking relief; without reliefor remedy, 

Reli'er, n. One who relies; one who places confidence in. 

Reliev’able, That may be relieved. 

Relieve, (r/-léév.) v.a. [Fr. relever; Lat. relevo.] To 
lift or raise up; to cause to rise; to set off by contrast; 
to give prominence, projecture, or salience to. — To 
lighten; to lessen; to abate; to mitigate; to alleviate; 
to assuage; to ease; to set free, wholly or partially, from 
anything that is considered to be an evil or a burden; 
as, to rel,ere the wants or distresses of others. — To set 
free from anything that pains the body or afflicts the 
mind; to give ease, comtort, help, or consolation to.— 
To release from a post or station, or from duty, as sen- 
tinels, a guard, a body of troops, or ships, and station 
others in their stead. — To right; to redress; to remove 
from, or ease of, as any grievance, burden, wrong, or 
oppression, by judicial or legislative interposition; to 
make good by indemnification. 

Relieve' ment, n. Act of relieving, or state of being 
relieved; relief; release; liberation. 

Reliever, x. Ove who, or that which, relieves, or gives 
ease or comfort, 

(Ord.) An iron ring fixed to a handle, and serving to 
disengage the searcher of a gun when one of its points 
is retained in a hole. — Craig. 

Relieving, (-lccv’-,) p.a. Serving to relieve, 

Relieving arch. (Arch.) See DiscHarce. — Relieving- 
tackle. ( Naut.) Temporary tackle attached to the end 
of the tiller, in bad weather, to assist the helmsman. and 
in case of accident happening to the tiller-ropes or wheel, 

—pl. (Shipluilding.) Two strong tackles used to prevent 
a ship's overturning on the careen, and afterwards to 
assist in setting her upright. 

Relievo, (r. -L“ r,) n. It. rilievo.] (Sculp.) That species 
of work which is raised above a surface with which it is 
connected, There are three gradations of relievo:— 
Basso-relievo, in which the figures project only slightly 
from the ground on which they are sculptured: mezzo- 
relirvo, in which the figures stand ont about half their 
natural proportions, the other half appearing immersed 
in the ground-work; and finally, alto-relievo, in which 
the figures stand completely out from the ground, being 
attached to it only here and there, while in most places 
itis worked entirely round, as in single statues, 

Relight, (I. To light. or set on fire. again. 

Religion, (-lj//un.) n. [Fr., from Lat. reliyio, from 
religare, to bind fast.) That bond or obligation and 
sense of duty which we feel from the relation in which 
we stand to some superior power; — specifically, an ac- 
knowledgment of our obligation to God as our Creator, 
Preserver, and Redeemer, accompanied by a feeling of 
reverence and love, and a consequent return of duty and 
obedience to him; duty to God and to his creatures; 
practical piety: godliness ; devotion, with the practice 
of all moral duties and obli ions. — Any system of 
faith and worship. The varicties of religions in the 
world are almost innumerable: but they may be reduced 
to four great clusses, — the Jewish, Christian, Moham- 
medan, and Pagan 

Religionism. (-liřun-izm,) n. Practice of, or adher 
ence to, religion, — Pretended or assumed religion. 

Relig iionist, n. A bigoted or pretended devotee te 
religion; one deeply and firmly attached to a religion, 
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Relizgios'ity, n. [Lat. religiositas.] Religiousness. (n.) 

Religious, (/,) a. (Fr. religieux; Lat. religio- 
sus.| Pertaining or relating to religion; teaching re- 
ligion; containing religious subjects, as the doctrines 
and precepts of religion: devotional; appropriated to 
the performance of sacred or religious duties; concerned 
with religion; us, a religious sect, a religious book, a 
religious house, a religious order, &c, — Pious; godly; 
devout; holy; reverential; loving und reverencing the 
Snpreme Being, and obeying his precepts; devoted to 
the practice of religion ; as, a religious man, a religious 
life. — Characterized by strictness or exactness, such as 
religion requires; conscientious; dutiful; scrupulously 
faithful. — Engaged by vows to a monastic lite. — Ap- 
propriate to the performance of sacred or religious 
duties. 

Religionsly, (rè-lij'us-li,) adv. In a religious man- 
ner; piously; with love and reverence to the Supreme 
Being; in obedience to the divine commands ; according 
to the rights of religion; reverently; with veneration ; 
also, exactly ; strictly; conscientiously. 

Relig'iousness,n. State or quality of being religious 

‘Relin’quant, n. One who relinquishes. 

|Relinquish, (re-link’wish,) v.a. [Lat. relinquere, to 
leave behind, from re, and inquo, to leave.] To dey 
or withdraw from; to leave; to quit; to forsake. — 
give up; to resign; to renounce. 

To relinquish back or to, to give up; to relense. 
Relin’quisher, n. A person who relinquishes. 
Relin quishment. n. Act of leaving or quitting; a 

forsaking; the renouncing a claim to; abandonment. 

Reliquary, n. Fr. reliquaire; L. Lat. reliquarium.) 
A small chest, box, or casket in which relics are kept. 

Relique, elok.) n. A relic. 

Reliquie, (-lik-wi-e’,) n. pl. [Lat., from relinquere, to 
leave behind.) (Geol.) Fossil remains of plants aud 
animals found in the sedimentary deposits. 

(Bot.) The withered remains of leaves which, not 
being articulated with the stem, caunot fall off, but de- 
cay upon it. 

Reliq'uidate, v.a. To liquidate again, or a second 
time. 

Reliquida'tion, n. 
justment. 

Relish, v.a. [0. Fr. relécher, from Lat. lingere.] To 
be gratified with the enjoyment or use of: to like or en- 
joy the taste of; to have a taste or liking for.— To give 
an agreeable taste to. 

—v.n. To have a pleasing taste; to give pleasure. — To 

have a flaver. 

ising taste; that which gratifies the palate. — 

gives pleasure or delight; power of pleas- 

ing. — Taste: flavor; savor; gusto; zest. — Liking; 
fondness; delight; appetite. — A taste; a small quan- 
tity just perceptible. — Something taken with food to 
increase the pleasure of eating. 

Rel'ishable, a. Having a taste. 

Relive, (re-liv’,) v.n. To revive; to live anew. 

Reload’, v.a. To load again, as a gun. 

Reloan’, v.a. To loan again; to lend a second time. 

—n. A second lending, or loan, of the same thing. 

' Relocate’. v.a. To locate anew, or a second time. 

Relocation, (-ka’shun,) n. A second, or renewed, lo- 
cation, 
(Law.) Renewal of a lease. 
Relodge, (/.) v. a. To lodge again, or afresh. 
R 


A renewed liquidation, or ad- 


cent, (-/7’sent,) a. [From Lat. relucere, to shine.) 
Shini pellucid; transparent; clear; bright; as, re- 
lucent Waters. 


Reluet', v. n. [Fr. rélucter.] To strive or struggle 
against anything; to make or manifest resistance, re- 
luctance, or repugnance. 

Reluctance. Reluc’taney, n. [Sp. reluctancia.] 
State or quality of being reluctant; repugnance; op- 
position or aversion of mind; unwillingness ; — fre- 
quently with to or against before the object; as, “it 
favors reluctance against God.” - Milton. 


Reluc'tant. a. [Lat. reluctans.] Struggling or striv- 
ing against; much averse in heart; unwilling: repng- 


nant; loth; as, a reluctant witness. — Backward ; acting 
with, or proceeding from, some degree of repugnance 
or unwillingness; given or granted with reluctance ; as, 
reluctant admissions of the truth. 

Reluc’tantly, ade. Ina reluctant manner; with re- 
luctanee, resistance, or repuguauce; with opposition of 
heart; unwillingly. 

Relume’, v.a. [Fr. rallumer.] 


To rekindle; to re- 


light. 


To rekindle; to relume. — To illu- 
minate over aguin, 

Rely, Gi v.n. (imp. and pp. RELIED,) (re-lid’.) [Pre- 
fix re, and Lie.) To lie, rest, or repose on something, as 
the id when satisfied of the veracity, integrity, or 
ability of persons, or of the certainty of facts, or of evi- 
dence; to confide; to depend; to trust; to have con- 
fidence. 

Remade’, imp. and pp. of REMAKE, q. v. 

Remain’, v. n. (Lat. remanso; Ger. mend, to stay.] 
To stay behind after the withdrawal of others; to con- 
tinne in the same place when others remove, or are lost, 
destroyed, or taken away; to be left after any event; to 
be left after a part, or others, have passed; to be left, as 
not included or comprised. — To continue in a place for 
atime indefinite; to continne; to abide; to stay; to 
tarry; to continue unchanged, or in a particular state; 
to last or endure. 

na. To await; to be left to. 

“ The easier conquest now remains theo.“ Milton. 

n. Relic: reliquary; reminder; memorial; that which 
is left: — mostly used in the plural; as, * their small re- 
mains of lile.” (Je.) —Specifically, that which is left 
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of a human body after death; a corpse ;—always em- 
ployed in the plural, 
“ Fowls obscene dismember'd his remains.“ — Pope. 
—Posthumous writings; literary works, &c., left by a de- 
ceased author; as, Paley’s Life and Remains. 
Remainder, n. That which remains, or is left; any- 
thing left atter the separation and removal of a part: 
the rest; the residue. — Relics; remains ; the corpse of 
a buman being, 
(Muth.) The quantity that is left after subtraction, 
or after any deduction ; — called iu algebra the difference, 
(Luw.) An estate in A. is defined to be “an estate 
limited to take effect and be enjoyed after another es- 
tate is determined.” Thus, if a man seized in fee-simple 
grants lands to A for twenty years, und after the de- 
termination of the said term then to B and his beirs 
forever, here A is tenant for years, and the R. falls to 
B. A remainder differs from a version, in that the for- 
mer is created by the act of parties, the latter by act of 
law. The estate which precedes the estate in R. is 
called the particular estate, as being n particula or por- 
tion; the two being equal only to one estate in fee. 
There must first necessarily be some particular estate 
precedent to the estate in R. in order, as is said, to 
support it. The R. must also commence or pass out of 
the grantor at the time of the creation of the particular 
estate, and must be limited to take effect in possession 
immediately npon the determination of the particular 
estate, and neither sooner nor later. R. are of two 
kinds, — vested or executed, and contingent or executory. 
Vested R. are where the estate is invariably fixed to re- 
main toa determinate person after the particular estate 
is spent; contingent Æ., on the other hand, are limited 
either to an uncertain person, or upon an uncertain 
event; i. e, to a person not in esse, or not ascertained, or 
upon an event which may not happen at all, or not hap- 
pen until after the particular estate is determined. The 
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Re’meant, a. [From Lat. remeare, to go or come back.] 
Coming back; returning: retrogradiug; as, “the re- 
meant sun.” — C. Aingeley. 

'Remeasure, (-mézh'yir.) v.a. To measure again. 

Remediable. a. (From remedy.) That may be reme- 
died or cured; sanable: curable. 

Reme diably, adr. lna manner susceptible of remedy, 

Remedial, 4. Affording, or admitting, a remedy. 

Remedially, adv. Iu n remedial manner. 

Rem ediless. a. Not admitting a remedy, as disease; 
incurable; irretrievable; desperate ; hopeless, 

Rem'edilessly, udv. In a manner or degree preclu- 
sive of a remedy. 

Remedy. n. [Fr. remide; Lat. remedium — re, and 
medeor, Vo heal, to relieve.) That which heals or cures 
a disease; any medicine or application which puta an 
end to disease and restores health; a medicine; a restora- 
tive; — preceding fur: as, a remedy for the gout. — 
That which counteracts an evilof any kind: that which 
repairs or retrieves loss or disaster; reparation; relief; 
cure or corrective. 

(Law.) The legal means to recover a right, or to ob- 
tain redress for n wrong. 

r. a. Fr. remédier.) To cure; to heal: to remove, as 
an evil; to repair; to redress; to remove mischief; as, 
to remedy a Wrong. 

Remelt’, v.a. To melt anew, or a second time. 

Remember, r.a. 0. Fr. remembrer ; It. rammemo- 
rure.| ‘Yo bring or recall to the memory; to recollect; 
to think of again: to have in the mind, as a former idea 
which recurs to the mind without effort.— To bear or 
keep in mind; to attend to; to observe; to cherish the 
memory of; to preserve from being forgotten; to think 
of with affection, respect, esteem, or gratitude. 

“ Denr as remembered kisses after death,” -— Tennyson, 

Remem berable. a. That may be remembered. 

Remenberably, adv. So as to be remembered, 


common law on the doctrine of K. is followed, almost 
unchanged, in most of the States. 

Remain’‘der-man, u.; pl. REMAINDER-MEN. (Law.) 
One who bas an estate after a particular estate has been 
determined, — Blackstone, 

Remake’, v.a. To make anew, or afresh. 

Remand, v.a. [Fr. remainder, from Lat. re, and mando, 
to commit to one’s charge.] To cal] or send back, as 
one who, or that which, is ordered to a place; to send, as 
an accused party back to custody. 

(Law.) When it is necessary to postpone the prelim- 
inary examination of a criminal case of a serious char- 
acter on account of absence of witnesses or other mo- 
tives, the judge recommits, or remands, to prison the 
person charged with the offence. 

Remand ment. n. Act of remanding or sending back. 

Rem‘anence, Rem’‘anency, n. State or quality 
of being remanent. (R.) 

Remark’, n. [Fr. remarque—re, and marque, from 
Ger. mark, a limit, boundary.) Act of remarking or at- 
tentively viewing; notice or observation. — Notice or 
observation expressed in words or writing; note; com- 
ment;—also, a casual observation; as, to offer a remark. 

u. a. [Fr. remarquer.) To mark in an express or nota- 
ble manner; to point out clearly or obviously. (R.) — 
To observe; to notice; to heed; to regard; to take 
notice of in the mind without expression ; as, to remark 
what is passing. — To express in words or writing, as 
what one thinks or sees; to utter, as observations; to 
call attention to; to bring to notice; as, I agree with 
what my friend has remarked. — To mark anew, again, 
or a second time; as, to remark a bale of goods. 

v. n. To observe; to say; to make observations; as, al- 
low me to remark, 

Remark'‘able, a. [Fr. remarquable.] Worthy of re- 
mark or notice; that deserves particular notice, or that 
may excite admiration or wonder; extraordinary; nota- 
ble; distinguished; eminent; uncommon, as, a remark- 
able man, a remarkable event or circumstance. 

Remark’‘ableness, n. State of being noteworthy. 

Remark’/ably, adv. Ina manner or degree worthy 
of notice; in an extraordinary or notable manner. 

Remark’er, n. One who remarks; an observer. 

Remar’ riage, n. A second, or renewed marriage. 

Remar'ry. v.a. To marry again, or a second tiine. 

n. To be married again, or a second time. 

Remast, v.a. To supply with a second mast, or set of 
masts, as a ship. 

Remas'ticate, v.a. To masticate again, or repeatedly, 

Remastica’‘tion, n. Act of masticating again or re- 
peatedly ; a chewing over again, as of the cud, 

Rem’bang, u town of Java, cap. of a Dutch residency, 
on the N. coast, 60 m. N. W. of Samarang; Lat. 6° 40 
30” S., Lon, 1119 17” E.; pep. 11,000. 

Remblai, (%.) n. fir, from remblayer, to em- 
bark.] (Enginerring.) The earthwork that is carried 
to bank, in the case of a railway or canal traversing a 
natural depression of the surface. 

( Fort.) The earth or materials used to form the whole 
mass of rampart and parapet. It may contain more 
than the déblai from the ditch, 

Rembrandt, VAN Ryn, one of the most celebrated 
painters and engravers of the Dutch school, B. 1606, at 
Leyden. He acquired bis art from several masters at 
Amsterdam, and early iu life grew famous. R. was 
master of all that relates to coloring, distribution of 
light and shade, and composition, and thongh deficient 
in other requisites of a true artist. it cannot be denied 
that his pencil is masterly and unique, possessing an 
energy and effect belonging to no other painter. His 
etchings have wonderful treedom, facility, and boldness, 
R. was twice married, resided during the greater part 
of his life at Amsterdam, and acquired a large fortune. 
D. 1669. 
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Remembrance, n. Act of remembering; the re 
taining in mind or bringing to recollection. — State of 
being remembered; retention in the mind or memory; 


recollection; reminiscence; revival in the mind or 
memory; as, “this ever grateful in remembrance bear.” 
(Pope.)— A token by which a person or thing is kept 


in memory; a memorial; a memento; a keepsake; a 
souvenir; a memorandum; an account preserved. — 
Power of remembering; faculty by which past ideas, 
acts, persons, or events are called to mind: also, period 
over which such faculty extends: duration of memory, 

Remem brancer. n. One who reminds, or revives, 
the remembrance of anything; something that reminds 
or recalls to remembrance, as a gift. 

Rementoraulyes a. That reminds; that recalls to 
mind. 

Remi’, St.,) or Remigius. the name of two saints 
of the Roman calendar:—1. An apostle of the Franks 
who baptized Clovis, and became archbishop of Rheims, 
died 533. 2. An archbishop of Lyons, who was of Gaul- 
ish origin, and wrote against Godeschalcus, presided at 
the council of Valence 855, died 875.— A third of the 
name, called Remi, or REMIGIUS OF AUXERRE, Was a 
Benedictine monk and commentator, died 980. 

Rem/‘iform, a. [Lat. remus, an oar, and forma, a 
form.] Formed or shaped like an oar. 

Rem'iges. u. pl. [Lat remer, a rower; pl. remiges.) 
(Aut.) The quill-feathers of the wings of a bird, which, 
like oars, propel it through the air. — Brande. 

Remi‘grate, v. n. [Lat. remigro, from re, again, back, 
and migro, to remove.) To remove back again; to return. 

Remind’, v.a. To cause to remember; to bring to the 
remembrance of. 

Remind er, n. A person who, or that which, reminds. 

Remind ‘fal, a. Careful to recall to mind; calling to 
mind. 

Remington, in /ndiana, a post-village of Jasper co., 
abt. 40 m. W. of Logansport. 

Remington Rifle. (n.) The Remington sys- 
tem of breech-loading, so called from the name of its 
American inventor, has an incontestable superiority to 
any other system, both as regards precision and strength. 
The arm of the gun is very simple, the mechanism 
being composed of very few, simple parts, all securely 
protected in the frame, the weakest point, the neck, 
being guarded by the upper and lower extension of the 
frame. At the moment of discharge, the breech-piece is 
supported by the front part of the hammer, which forms 
a shoulder to receive the recoil, and the entire strain 
upon the axis of the breech-piece comes on that part in 
the rear of the forward pin, as has been demonstrated 
by experiments, in which the arm has been successfully 
fired after having the front portion of the axis of its 
breech-piece removed by filing. The breech-piece and 
the hammer are of considerable weight and thickness, 
and of the best solid steel. They, in turn, are supported 
by solid steel pins, nearly halt an inch in thickness, 
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Fig. 2238. — REMINGTON RIFLE. 
which passes through the strong iron frame from side to 


side. The metal in all these parts is so located as te 
equalize their capacity to resist the action of recoil. In 
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consequence of the peculiar interlocking and bracing of 
the hammer and breech-piece, the hammer is locked 
securely by the recoil, and the more securely the greater 
the recoil. Fig. 2238 represents a longitudinal section 
through the breech of the Remington rifle when open 
and ready for loading. The barrel is screwed into the 
breech-piece, through which pass two strong bolts, C 
and c, upon which the breech-block, B, and the hammer, 
G, hinge. In order to remove the empty cartridge-cases 
out of the chamber, which is in the rear end of the bar- 
rel, the hammer must first be locked, the breech-block is 
then drawn backwards, and assumes the position shown 
in the accompanying Fig. (2238.) By this movement 
of the breech-block, an extractor, situated in the inside 
of the chamber, is operated, which draws the cartridge 
slightly, whereupon it may easily be removed with the 
fingers. The following cartridges may then be inserted, 
and the breech-block pushed forward to its original 
position. To hold it in this position, the lever, D, acting 
upon the pin, d, and held in its turn by the spring, e, is 


applied, and falls into a notch in the breeeh-piece. In 
the breech-block itself, is the pin upon which the ham- 
mer strikes for exploding the cartridge, and the ham- 
mer is operated by the main-spring, as shown in the 
wood-cnt. As the hammer descends, its forward sur- 
face, from its peculiar circular construction, collides 
with the rear surface of the breech-piece, and it also 
acts as a support in resisting the reaction of the dis- 
charge. Introduced to public attention in 1866, the R. 
system almost immediately conquered its place, both in 
the United States and in Europe, and not less than a 
quarter of a million arms have been manufactured or 
contracted for during the four following years, In 1870 
the R. system was adopted for the breech part of the 
rifles used in the U. 8. navy. 

Reminis’cence, Reminis’cency, n. [Fr., from 
Lat. reminiscentix, from reminiscor, to recall to mind.] 
That faculty of the mind by which ideas formerly re- 
ceived into it, but forgotten, are recalled or revived in 
the memory ; recollection; remembrance. In the the- 
ory of Plato, kuowledge was only a reminiscence or re- 
covery of truth which the soul had possessed in a former 
state of existence, but which it had forgotten since it 
began its sojourn on earth. 

Reminis'cent, n. A person who recalls to mind past 
events. 

Reminiscen’tial, a. Relating to reminiscence. 

Remiremont, (rem’err-mawnt,) a town of France, 
dept. of Vosges, on the Moselle, 14 m. S.E. of Epinal ; 
pop. 5,500. 

Remise’, n. [Fr. remettre; from Lat. remitto, to send 
back, to deliver.] (Law.) A surrender, or return, as 
of a debt or duty. 

—v.a. [Fr. remiser.] (Law.) To give, or grant, back; to 
release, as a claim or a debt. 

Remiss’, a. [Lat. remissus, from remitto.] Backward ; 
careless; negligent; not performing duty or business ; 
heedless, — Slow; languid ; not vigorous, as motion. 

Remiss‘ful, a. Lenient; that forgives. 

F n. State or quality of being remis- 
sible. 5 

Remis’sible, a. Capable of being remitted or forgiven. 

Remission, (re-mish’un,) n. [ Lat. remissio, from re- 
mitto.) The act of remitting; abatement; relaxation; 
moderation. — Release ; discharge or relinquishment of 
aclaim or right.—Forgiveness; pardon; as, the remission 
of sips. 

ee) A temporary diminution of the symptoms of 
a disease, either acute or chronic; diminution in the fe- 
brile symptoms, such as occurs in a remittent fever be- 
tween the exacerbations. — Dunglison. 

(um.) The sending of moaey to a distant place. 
Remis’sive, a. [Lat. remissivus, relaxing.] Remitting. 
Remiss“ly. adv. In a remiss manner; slackly ; care- 

lessly ; negligently. 

Remiss'ness, n. The state or quality of being re- 
miss; slackness; slowness; want of ardor or vigor. 

Remis‘sory, a. Relating to forgiveness or remission. 

Remit, v. d. [Fr. remettre; Lat. remitto, from re, and 
mitto, to send.) To relax; to make less tense or violent, 
as anger. — To pardon; toabsolve. — To return; to send 
back. —To give up; to resign.— To restore ; to replace. 
— To defer ; to refer. 

(Com.) To transmit, as money, bills, &c., to some per- 
son at a distance. 

—v.n. Toslacken; to become less intense or vigorous. 

( Med.) To grow by intervals less violent, though not 
wholly intermitting. 

Remit'ment, . The act of remitting to custody ; re- 
Imittance. 

Remit'tal,n. A remitting; a giving up; surrender. 

Remit'tance, n. The act of remitting. —The act of 
transmitting money, bills, or the like, toa distant place ; 
also, the sum or thing remitted. 

Remit tent, a. (Med.) Noting a fever which strik- 
ingly exacerbates and remits, but without intermission, 

Remit'ter. n. One who remits, or makes remittance. 
—One who forgives. 

(Law.) There is a remitter where he who has the 
right of entry in land, but is out of possession, obtains 
afterwards the possession of the Jand by some subse- 
quent or defective title; in which case he is remitted or 
sent back, by operation of law, to his own preferable 
title. 

Remit’tor,n. (Law.) One who makes aremittance ; 
a remitter, 

Remix’, v. a. To mix anew. 

Remnant, n. [Contracted from remanent.) Residue; 
that which is left after the separation, removal, or de- 
struction of a part. 

l. The ends of fabrics, as cloth, linen, &c. 


Remnant, a. Remaining; yet left. 

Re’mo, (St.,) a seaport-town of Italy, in Piedmont, on 
the Mediterranean, 14 m. S. E. of Oneglia; pop. 7,500. 

Remodel, v.a. To model or fashion anew. ° 

Rem'olinite, n. (Min.) Atacamite from Los Rem- 
olinos, Chili. 

Remollient, a. r.] Mollifying ; softening. 

Remolten, (re-mol’tn,) a. Melted again. 

Remon'strance, Remonstra’‘tion, n. [Fr. re- 
montrance.] Strong representation of reasons against 
a measure; pressing suggestions or expostulations in 
opposition to a measure or act. 

Remon’‘strant, n. One who remonstrates. 

—pl. (Eccl. Hist.) See ARMINIANISM. 

—a. Expostulatory. 

Remon’‘strate, v. n. [Lat. remonstrare, from re, again, 
and monstro, to show.) To exhibit or present strong 
reasons against an act, measure, or any course of pro- 
ceedings; to expostulate, 

Dv. d. To show by a strong representation. (n.) 

Remon'strator, n. A remonstrant. 

Remora, n. [tat] An obstacle; a hindrance. 

(Surg.) An instrument intended to retain parts in 
sutu. — Dunglison. 

(Zoöl.) The common name of the Echeneida, a family 
of malacopterygious fishes, in which the dorsal fin is so 
modified as to become a flattened disc covering the top 
of the head, composed of movable cartilaginous plates 
directed obliquely backwards. The fish attaches itself 


Fig. 2239. — WHITE-TAILED REMORA. 


to a foreign body by its structure, and from this well- 
ascertained fact many fables have been invented regard- 
ing the genus; among others, one which asserts that 
the fish possesses the power of arresting the course of 
any ship to which it may have attached itself. The 
species are from 12 to 20 inches long. 

Remorse, (re-mors’,) n. The keen pain or anguish ex- 
cited by a sense of guilt; compunction of conscience 
for a crime committed. 

Remorse’ful, a. Full of remorse. 

Remorse fully, adv. With remorse of conscience. 

Remorse'less, a. Without remorse; having no pity 
or compassion on distress; ruthless; relentless. 

Remorse'lessly, adv. Without remorse, 

Remorse’lessness, n. The quality of being remorse- 
less, or devoid of pity. 

Remote’, a. [Lat. remotus.) Distant in time, place, 
or connection; far; not near.— Alien; foreign; not 
agreeing with; not related. 

Remote'ly, adv. At a distance in space or time; not 
nearly; at a distance in consanguinity or affinity. 

Remote ness, n. State of being remote. 

Remo'tion, n. The act of removing; the state of be- 
ing removed. (R.) 

Remould’, v.a. To mould or shape anew. 

Remount, v.n. [Fr. remonter.) To mount again; to 
reascend. 

—v.a. To mount again. 

—n. (Mil.) A supply of good horses for the ver vice of the 
cavalry. 

Removabil'ity, n. The capacity of being removable 
from an office or station; power of being displaced. 

Remov’able, a. That may be removed from an office 
or station; that may be removed from one place to 
another. 

Removal, n. The act of moving from one place to 
another for residence. — The act of displacing trom an 
office or post.—State of being removed; change of place. 

Remove, (re-moov’,) v.a. Sp. removér ; Lat. removeo 
re, and moveo, to move.) To move from its place; to 
withdraw; to cause to change place; to displace ; as, to 
remove one’s residence. — To cause to leave a person or 
thing; to take or put away in any manner ;—hence, to 
banish; to destroy; to take from the present state of 
being; as, to remove an obstruction. — To carry trom 
one court to another; as, to remove a suit by appeal. 

—v.n. To be moved from its place; to change place or 
position in auy manner; to go from one place to another ; 
to change the place of residence. 

—n. Act of removing; removal; change of place.—State 
of being removed; a going away; departure. — That 
which is removed, as a dish to be changed at table while 
the rest of the course remains.—Act of putting a horse's 
shoes upon different feet. — A step in any scale of gra- 
dation. — Distance or space through which anything is 
removed; interval. 

Removed, (-mddvrd,) a. Remote; apart or separate 
from others; as, “so removed a dwelling.” —Shaks. 

Removed'ness, n. State of being removed; remote- 
ness. 

Remover’, n. One who removes. 

Eem' pham. (Sept) A deity which is said to have 
been worshipped by the Israelites while in the wilder- 
ness. The passage in Acts vii, which speaks of them 
taking up the tabernacle of Moloch and the star of their 
god Remphan, is snpposed to refer to the words of Amos, 
“Ye have borne the tabernacle of your Moloch and 
Chiun, your images.“ Chiun and Remphau would on 
this hypothesis be the same, and both are thought to 
denote Sirius, the dog-star, 

Remscheid, (rem'shide,) a town of Rhenish Prussia, 
IS m. E.S. E. of Dusseldorf. Jlanuf. Principally iron- 
wares, 1%. 16,725, 


Rem sen, in New York, a post- village and township of 
Oneida co., abt. 18 m. N. by E. of Utica, 

Remugient, (-mi'ji-ent,) a. [Lat. re, and mugire, to 
bellow.) Rebellowing. 

Remunerability, n. Ability of being remunerated 
or recompenscd. 

Remu'nerable, a. That may be remunerated or re- 
warded; fit or proper to he recompensed. 

Remu'nerate, v.a. [Fr. rémunérer ; Lat. remunero, 
remuneratus.| To render a service back to; to reward 
for service; to repay; to requite; to recompense; as, to 
remunerate a man for his trouble. 

Remunera'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. remuneratio.) Act 
of remunerating, or of paying an equivalent for services, 
loss, or sacrifice, — That which remunerates; the equiv- 
aleut given for services, loss, or sufferings; reward; re- 
payment; recompense; compensation, 

Remu'nerative, a. Affording remuneration, reward, 
or recompense; profitable; yielding an adequate re- 
turn; as, a remunerative business. 

. a. ‘Tending to remunerate or re- 
W. . 

Remur’mur, v. a. To return or throw back in mur- 
murs. 

—v.n. To return, echo, or murmur back. 

“ The realms of Mars remurmur'd all around.” Dryden. 

Remu’'sat, Jean PIERRE ABEL, an eminent orientalist, 
was B. at Paris, in 1788. He was Professor of the Chinese 
and Tartar languages at the Collége de France; was 
admitted into the Academy of Inscriptions in 1816; and, 
after Viscouti’s death, in 1818, he was appointed editor 
of the Journal des Savans. His principal works are, 
Essai sur la Langue et la Littérature Chinoises; Plan 
d'un Dictionnaire Chinois; Mélanges Asiatiques; and 
Contes Chinois, 3 vols. D. 1832. 

Remy, (St.,) (rai’me,) a town of France, dept. of 
Bouches du Rhône, 42 miles from Marseilles. Manuf. 
Silks and woollens, Fop. 6,740. 

Ren, n. |Lat, the rare singular of renes, kidneys.] 
(Anat.) Kidney.—Dunglizon. 

Renaissance, (rith-nda-sings’,) n. Fr., from re, again, 
and naissance, birth.) A renewal; a restoration. 

(Arch.) A term applied to that period of the Reriral 
when the classical began to be again introduced after 
the medieval styles. The term is not confined to archi- 
tecture alone, but is also used in ornamental art and 
sculpture. The architectural X. had its origin in Italy, 
where the Gothic styles never had had a strong footing. 
With the revival of old Roman literature, there arose a 
strong desire for the study of classic art, which was soon 
followed by an attempt to imitute it ; and as eurly as the 
14th century may be observed traces of the imitation of 
Roman architectural forms. The R., properly so called, 
however, dates from the early part of the 15th century, 


Fig. 2240, — CHÂTEAU DE CHAMBORD, ( Renaissance.) 


when it began to assnme consistency and character; in 
the following century it attained its full development. 
Every country had its peculiar R., although each was 
derived from that of Italy; these were named respec- 
tively after the different nations in which they appeared ; 
as French, German, English R. The latter style is usu- 
ally called Elizabethan architecture, They all bear a 
general family likeness, but each exhibits characteristic 
features of its own. The . in general was fonnded 
upon the Roman antique; not upon the style of the 
temples, but upon that of their triumpbal arches, baths, 
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Rencoun'ter. v.a. To enconnter; to meet unexpect- 
edly, without enmity or hostility. 

—v. m. To come in collision: to skirmish; to cross an 
senemy’s path uupremeditatedly or unexpectedly, 

Rend, v.a. [A S. rendan; Ger. trennen ; 1cel. rendi.) 
To force asunder; to tear; to sever or dissever; to 


and other edifices. Neither the portico nor the contin- 

uous colonuude were taken as models, but such build- 

ings as the Coliseum, where several orders are iutro— 

duced, principally for purposes of decoration, Both in 

the Rand Cinguecento styles, entire orders are merely 

used as embellishments. In structures where columns 

are employed tur actual support, it is only in combina-| cleave; to rive; to lacerate. 
tion with arches in the place of piers. Much of the u. u. To separate; to be disunited. 
Italian R. is asty/ar, with either a full entablature or a| Bender, n. One who rends; a tearer. 
cornicione crowning, and proportioned to the rest of the Render. v.a. [Fr. rendre; from Lat. reddere, from re, 
edifice. This broad and simple method of treatment was] aguin, and dare, to give.] To bring back; to return; to 
greatly affected by the Roman and Florentine architects“ restore; to juflict, as a retribution, — To give on de- 
during the period of the Revival, and contrasts strongly mand ; to assign as a reason. — To make or cause to be, 
with the Æ. in France and other countries, which is| by some influence upon a thing, or by some change. —To 
characterized by multiplicity of parts and numerous] translate; “render itin the English tongur. — Burnet. 
divisions and breaks. In English R.,one deviation from To surrender ; to yield; to give up. — To atlord; to give 
the Italian was the frequent employment of coupled to be used. — To melt, as suet. 
columns or pilasters, which in some cases, caused (Arch.) Rendered, floated, and set for paper. A 
by the necessity for wider piers between the windows, term used to express plastering of three coats ; the Arst 
which retained their Tudor or English character. In| being lime and hair upou brickwork; the second, the 
the Italian R. generally, the detail is somewhat dry and| same compound with the addition of a little more hair, 
meagre, the entablatures, even to Corinthian columus,] which is brought to a level surface oy being floated 
consisting of plain mouldings. In France and in Eng-| witha long rule; the third, fine stuff mixed with white 
land a much more florid style was adopted. These spe-| hair, laid on with a trowel, — Floated and set. Plaster- 
cies of the style are marked by a profusion of enrich-| ing of three coats on brickwork. Rendered and set. A 
ment and carvings in mouldings, panels, and friezes, by] term used to denote the plastering executed in two coats, 
arabesque foliage and medallions, which frequently] on naked brick-work or on stone-work, If the work is 
cover considerable surfaces. The carvings generally] to be of three coats, the first of these is called the prick- 
consist of grotesque animals, foliage, Kc, extended into] ing-up coat, which is afterwards rendered and set; this 
scroll-work, and interlaced curiously and capriciously.| is sometimes called roughing in. The materials for the 
A similar kind of sculpture, only purer and more grace-| pricking-up coat and the rendering coat are identical; 
ful, is to be met with in the Italian style. One of the] the setting coat is, generally speaking, of a finer kind of 
most characteristic features of the R. style is the pro-] lime. 
fusion of minute ornament in building, furniture, and|—v. n. (Naut.) To go or pass freely through any place. 
decoration generally. French R. dates from the reign} asa rope. — Dana. 
of Louis XIL, who employed Italian artists andarchi-|—n, A giving up; a surrender. — A return; a payment 
tects. There are several magnificent specimens of this] of rent. 
style of architecture in France; among others may be (Law.) The state of being rendered; paid. 
Mentioned the interior, at least, of the palace of Fon-| Ren’‘devable, a. Capable of being rendered. 
tainebleau,and thechAteaux of Chambord (Fig. 2240 % nd Renderer. n. One who renders, 
Chenonceanx on the Loire. The R. is considered y Ren/dering, n. Act of giving up or returning. — Ver- 
French writers to have risen to its highest point of ex-| sion; translation, 
cellence under Philibert Delorme, in the reigns of Henry 
II. and Francis II. The palace of Heidelberg, if com- 
pleted, would have been the most splendid specimen of 
the R. in Germany. In general, the German R. was 
more extravagant in construction and decoration than 
even the French, There are many interesting specimens 
of the R. style in Spain, which exhibit much elegance 
and taste. together. 

Renaix, (ren-ai,) a town of Belgium, in E. Flanders, 20|—v. n. To assemble or meet at a particular place, as 
m. S. of Ghent. Mane. Linen, cotton, woollen stuffs,| troops, ships, &c. 

&c. Pop. 14,500. —v.a. To nssemblo, or bring together, at a certain place. 
Re'nal, a. [Fr.; Lat. renalis, from ren, pl. renes, the Ren’dible, a. That may be broken asunder. 

kidneys.] Pertaining, or relating, to the veins or kid-| Rendition, (ren-dish’un,) n. Surrender; the act of 

neys; ns, the renal arteries. yielding. — A translation. 

Renan, irain'an,) Josepu ERNEST, a French philologist | Rends'burg, a town of Prussia, prov. of Schleswig- 
and author, B. in Brittany, 1523. He was intended for Holstein, on the Eider, 18 m. from Kiel. Manuf. Ho- 
the ecclesiastical profession, and went to Paris at an| siery, pottery, and tobarco. Pop 12,000. 
early age in order to stndy. His abilities having at- Re'né, surnamed Tue Goop, Duke of Anjou, Connt of 
tracted attention, he was chosen, at the termination of Provence, and King of Sicily, B. at Angers in 1409. He 
his classical studies, to follow the course of theology at} was son of Louis II., Count of Anjou, married in 142u 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice, where he showed a taste for] Isabella of Lorraine, but was driven from that duchy 
the study of languages and philosophy, and commenced| and kept prisoner by the Duke of Burgundy for several 
learning the Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac. But his in-] years. Hesucceeded his brother, Louis III., in 1434, and 
dependence of thought did not accord with the neces-| was chosen successor to the kingdom of Naples by 
sary qualifications for the priesthood, and he quitted the} Queen Joanna II. He was liberated in 1436, and was 
seminary in order to be better able to pursue his own] afterwards engaged in war for three years with Alfonso, 
course. In 1548 he gained the Volney prize fora me-] of Aragon, who, in 1442, finally got possession of Na- 
moir upon the Semitic languages, which bas been pub-] ples. A. retired to Provence and devoted himself to 
lished under the title of Histoire Générale et Systemes) the administration of his estates, and to the cultivation 
Comparés des Langues Sémitiques. R.'s work, entitled of poetry and the fine arts. His daughter Margaret was 
Etude de la Langue Grecque au Moyen Age, pubdlishedin] married, in 1445, to Henry VI. of England. On the seiz- 
1845, was crowned by the Institute, which elected him] ure of Anjou by Louis XI. of France, in 1473, R. re- 
one of their body. In 1856 he was elected a member of tired to Aix, in Provence, where he spent his last years, 
the Académie des Inscriptions in place of M. Augustin] enjoying the esteem and love of his subjects. His work 
Thierry. At the end of 1860, e. was sent on a mission on tournaments, and some of his poems and paintings, 
to Syria; in 1562 was appointed to the chair of Hebrew, are still extant. D. 1450, 
in the College de France; and in 1863, published his well-| Rem/egade, n. [Sp. renegádo; Fr. renégat; Lat. re, 
known work, Ve de Jésus (Life of Jesus), which he| and negare, ta deny] One who denies or renounces his 
wrote after his voyage to Syria, and of which numerous] faith; an apostate. — One who goes over to an enemy; a 
editions have been published in several Jangnages. Thef deserter. 
effect produced by this work was the canseof R's dismis-| Remerve’, v.a. To nerve again, or a second time. 
sal from office, at the instance of the clerical party; a mea- Renew’, v.a. To renovate; to restore to a former 
sure, however, which was revoked three years afterward. state, or toa good state, after a decay or depravation: 
R. has, in addition to the above-mentioned books, pub-] to rebuild; to repair; to reéstablish.— To begin again, 
lished numerous memoirs on comparative philology, Kc, as a course; to repeat; to revive. 
besides a translution of the Book of Job, &c. Mis Life (Theol.) To transform; to regenerate, 
of St. Paul is a literary production which has attracted|—v. n. To grow again; to begin aguin. 
considerable criticism, much of it of an embittered char-/ Renewabil ity, n. The state or quality of being 
acter, which most of Fes writings now encounter. Hej renewable. (R.) 
was elected a member of the French Academy in 1880. | Renew’able, a. That may be renewed. 

Ren‘ard,n Same as REYNARD, q. v. Rene nl. n. Actof renewing; renovation. — Repeti- 

Renascence, Renas‘cency, (nis’sens,) n. [Fr.] tion; act of beginning again, or a second time. 
nil] State of being renascent; state of being Renewed’, a. Repaired; reestablished; renovated. 
produced again, Renew’edly, adv. Again: anew. 

Renas’cent, a. [Lat. renascens, from renascor—re,| Renew'edness, n. State of being renewed. 
and auscor, to be born.] Reproduced; springing anew | Renew’er, n. A person who renews. 
into being. — Rejuvenated; apt or likely to be reboru | Renewing, n. Act of making new; renewal. 
or renewed, —a. Tending, or adapted, to renovate, 

Renascible, (-nds’si-bl,) a. That may be reproduced | Renfrew, (ren’froo,) a town of Scotland, cap. of aco. 
or renewed, of same name, near the union of the rivers Cart and 

Renault’, in Mincis, a post- village of Monroe co., abt. Clyde, 3 m. from Paisley: pop. 4,000. 

128 m. 8. by W. of Springfield, Ren’ frew, a N. E. co. of prov. of Ontario; area, about 
Renav'igate, r.a. To navigate a second time. 1,100 sq. m. Rivers, Ottawa, Madawasco, and Bonne 
BRencoun’ter. Rencon'tre, n. [Fr. rencontre—rr,| Cher rivers. Cap. Pembroke, Pop. 28,000. — A vill. of 
en, and contre, from Lat. contra, against.) A mecting| the above co., abt. 90 m. N. of Kingston. 
of two persons or bodies in contest or opposition; dash; Remi, ene.) a town of Prussia, in Bessarabia, at the 
collision: shock; action or engagement; a casual, snd-| confluence of the Prath, and the Danube; pop. 7.500. 
den contest; an unpremeditated fight, action, or colli-| Ren‘iteney, Ren'itence, n. The resistance in 
sion, as between two individuals, or small parties. 


vous, (ren'de-vo,) n. Fr., render yourselves, 
repair.) A place appointed for the assembling of troops, 
or the port or place where ships are ordered to join com- 
pany; a place for enlisting seamen into the naval ser- 
vice. — A place of meeting, or a sign that draws men 
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against another, or the resistance that a body makes on 

account of weight, 

Ren‘iforma, 4. | Lat. renes,the kid- 
neys, and firma, foru.) (Aut.) 
Broad, rounded at the apex, and 
hollowed at the base (Fig. 2241); . 
kidnev-shaped. 

Renil'la, „.; pl. Reni lide. N 
(Zool) A genus and family of 
Alcyonaria, containing polyps 
which are arranged symmetrically 
on the upper surface of a more or 
less flattened disc, to the lower 
surface of which there is attached a hollow locomotive 
organ in the form of a peduncle. Reniila danw (Fig 
146) is tound on the Atlantic const of 8. America. 

Ren‘itent, a. [|Lat. renitor. from re, back, nnd nitor, 
tostrive.| Acting against any impulse by elastic power. 

Rennes, (ren,) 4 cityof France, cap. of the dept. of 
Tle-et-Vilaine, at the confluence of the rivers lle and 
Vilaine, % m. N, of Nantes; Lat. 48° 7’ N., Lon. 1° 36 
W. It is divided into the Upper and Lower town, the for- 
mer of which contains many fine squares and publio 
buildings, the most noteworthy of which are the Court. 
House, formerly the house of assembly for the Parliament 
of Brittany. Manuf. Lace, linen, sail-cloth, thread, &c. 
Pop. 49,231. 

Ren'net. Run'net. u. [A. S. gerunnen; Ger. rinnen, 

or gerinnen, to coagulate.) The prepared inner mem- 


Fig. 2211. 
RENIPORM LEAF, 


brane of the calfs stomach, which, in consequence of 
the presence of pepsine, has the property of coagulating 
the casein of milk and separating it from the whey in 
the form of curd. 

Ren‘net, Ren'neting. n. [Probably from O. Fr. 
reinette, little queen.) (Hort.) The common name, not 
only in the English, but. with slight modifications, in the 
French, German, and other languages. of a class of apples, 
including many of the most beautiful and pleasant 
varieties. They are of very regular and nearly globose 
shape; their skin has generally a rusty tinge, and often 
a kind of unctuousness to the touch; their flesh is finely 
granular; and besides being sweet and agreeably acid, 
they have a peculiar aromatic favor. They do not keep 
well. The trees have a very regular habit of growth, 
and are very suitable for dwarf standards. 

Reno, (rai’n9,) a river of Italy, rising in the Apennines 
of Tuscany, and, after a N. course of 75 m., joining the 
Po, 14 m. S. of Ferrara. 

Reno. in /vnnsvlranta,a post-village of Venango co., 
abt. 3 m. W, of Oil City, 

Renouncel, v. a. (Lat. renuncio, from re, again, pack, 
and nuncio, to declare.) To disown; to disclaim; to 
cast off; to repudiate; to reject; todeny.—To give up; to 
relinquish; to abandon; to forsake; to resign; to abjure. 

v. n. To declare a renunciation, (A Gallicism.) 

(Games.) At cards, not to folle w suit when the person 
has a card of the same sort. 

—n, The act of renouncing at cards. 

Renounce’ment, n. Act of renouncing, or of dis- 
claiming or rejecting; renunciation, 

Renoun cer, n. Une who disowns or disclaims. 

Renoun’cing, n. Act of disowning, disclaiming, de- 
nying, or rejecting. 

Ren ‘ovate, r.a. [Lat. renovo, renovatus.] To renew; 
to restore to the first state; to reproduce. 

Renova'tion, u. [Fr.; from Lat. renovatio.) Act of 
renovating or renewing, or state of being renewed; 
renewal. 

Renovator, n. One who, or that which, renovates. 

Renown’, n. [Fr.renommée; from Lat. re, and nomen, 
a name.] Fame; celebrity; exalted reputation, derived 
from the extensive praise of great achievements or ac- 
complishments. 

u. a. [Fr. renommer.) To distinguish ; to render famous. 


Renowned, (re-nownd’,) a. Having celebrity tor great 
and heroic achievements, for distinguished qualities, or 
for grandeur; famous; eminent. 

Renown’edly, adv. With fame or celebrity. 

Renown ‘less, u. Without renown. 

Ren'ovo, in Pennsylvania, a town of Clinton co., on the 
W. brunch of the Susquebanna River, 25 m, W. of Lock 
Haven, 

Rensselaer, (ren’sel-er,) in Indiana, n post-village, 
cap. of Jasper co. abt. 100 m. N. N. W. of Indianapolis. 

Rensselaer, in New York, an E. co., adjoining Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont; area, abt. 630 sq. m. ivers, 
Hudson, Kinderhook, and Hoosick rivers. Surface, une 
even and broken; soil, very fertile, producing, besides 
the usual farm crops, large quantities of potatoes. Min. 
Tron-ore, slate, and some Epsow salts. Cup. Iro. Pop. 
(1880) 115,341.—A village of the above co., abt. 12 m. E. 
by S. of Albany. 

Rens'selaer Falls, in New Tork, a post- village of 
St. Lawrence co., abt. 12 m. S. E. of Ogdensburg. 

Rensselaer'ite, n. [After Van Rensselaer.) (Min.) 
A steatitic mineral. It occurs over large areas in 
Northern New York.and at Grenville in Upper Canada, 
It is, probably, identical with pyrallolite. 

Ren’sselaerville, in New York, a post-village aud 
township of Albany county, about 23 m. W. by 8. of 
Albany. 

Rent! nu. A breach; a fissure; an opening produced by 
rending or violent separation. 

—n. [A S. rent; Du., Ger., Dan., and Pr. rente.] A sum 
of money, or a certain amount of other valuable thing, 
issuing yearly from lands or tenements: a compensa- 
tion or return, in the nature of an acknowledgment, for 
the possession of a corporeal inheritance ; a revenue, 

—v.a. To hold by paying rent for; to take or hold by 
lense, as lands or tenements. 


solid bodies, when they press upon, or are impelled one|—To let or lease to a tenaut ; to lease, 
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Rentable, a. Capable of being rented. 

Rent‘age, n. (0. Fr.] Rent. 

Rental, n. [Said to be corrupted from vent: roll.] (Eng. 
Law.) A roll, schedule, or account of rents. — The 
money or amount paid as rent, 

Rent’-arrear, u. Rent which is due, or unpaid. 

Rent-charge, n. (Law.) A rent reserved with a 
power of enforcing its payment by distress. 

Rent’-day, u. The day appointed fur the payment of 
rent. 

Rent’er, n. One who holds by paying rent for; a ten- 
ant who takes an estate or tenement on rent. — One 
who leases an estate. 

—v a. [Fr. rentraire.) To fine-draw: to sew up or to- 
gether with such nicety that the seam will be scarcely 
perceptible.—To renew the original pattern of by work- 
ing in a new warp;— said with reference to tapestry. 

Ren’terer,n. A fine-drawer. 

Rentier. (r¿ng-te-G'.) n. [Fr.] One whose income is de- 
rived from rents, dividends, and the like. 

Rent “- roll. n. A rental; a list or account of rents, or 
income from landed property. 

Rent’-sec’*, n. (Law.) Rent collectable only by ac- 
tion at law in case of non-payment, 

Ren’‘uient, 2. (Lat. renxo, to nod back.) (Anat.) Ap- 
plied to two muscles, one of which serves to throw the 
head back. 

Rena’‘mernte, v.a. To recount. 

Renuneiation, (-she-a’shun,) n. [Fr. nenonciation ; 
Lat. renunciutio.| Act of renouncing; disavowal; dis- 
claimer; rejection; abjuration. 

Ren ville, in Minnesota, n S.W. central co.; area, abt. 
1,150 sq.m. Rivers. Minnesota and Chippewa rivers. 
Surface, mostly level or undulating ; soil, fertile. Cap. 
Beaver Falls. 

Reobtain’, v. a. To obtain again, or a second time. 

Reobtain’‘able, a. Capable of being obtained. 

Reoe’cupy, v.a. To occupy again, or a second time. 

Reom/eter, n. (Gr. reo, to flow, and metron, a measure. ] 
( Elect.) Sume as GALVANOMETER. 

Reopen, r.a. To open aguin, or a second time. 

Reoppose’, v.a. To oppose anew. 

Reordain,, v.a. To ordain again, or a second time. 

Reor'der, r.a. To order anew, or again. 

Reordina’‘tion, n. A second ordination, 

Reorganization, n. Act of organizing anew; state 
of being organized again, 

Reor’ganize, v.a. To organize again. 

Repac’ify, v.a. To pi in. 

Repaek’, v.a. To pack again, or a second time. 

Repack’er, n. A person who repacks. 

Repaint’, v.a. To paint again. 

Repair, (re-pir’,) v.a. [Lat. reparo, from re, again, 
back, and parare, to prepare.) To restore; to bring 
back to a sound or good state after decay, injury, or 

artial destruction; to mend; to refit; to retrieve. — 
'o make amends for ; to redress. 

—n. Act of repairin, estoration to a sound or good state 
after decay, waste, injury, or partial destruction. 

—v.n. To betake one’s self; to resort. 

—n. Act of betuking one's self to any place; a re- 
sorting. (R.) 

Repzair’er, n. One who repairs, or makes amends, 

Repand’, a. (Bot.) Applied to leaves which have the 
margin slightly concave between the projecting veins, 
asin Sun nigrum. 

Repan‘dous, a. Bent upwards or backwards. 

Rep/arable, a. (Fr. réparable.) That may be repaired. 

Rep’arably, adv. So as to be reparable. 

Repara'tion. n. [Fr. réparation.) The act of repair- 
ing; restoration. — Supply of what is wasted. — Recom- 
pense for any injury; amends. 

Repar ative, u. Whatever makes amends for loss or 
injury. 

—a. That tends to repair. 

Repartee’,n. [Fr. repartte.} A smart or witty reply. 

r. n. To make smart replies; to retort. 

Reparti'tion, n. A division into smaller parts. 

Repass’, v.a. To pass back or again ; to pass a second 
time ; to travel back; as, to repass a river. 

—v. n. To move, pass, or go back; as, shall you repass 
this way? 

Repass’age, n. Act of repassing, or of passing back. 

Repast’, n. [Fr. repas, from repatre ; Lat. re, and pasco, 
pastum, to feed.] Act of taking food. — Food taken ; 
a meal ; victuals; refreshment; a collation. 

“ Go, and get me some repast.”—Shaks. 

Repa'triate, v.n. [Lat. repulriare — atum, to return 
home.] To restore to one’s own country. (R.) 

Repatriation, n. Restoration to one’s own coun- 
try; — opposed to expatriation. 

Repay’. v.a. (imp. and pp. REPAID.) [Fr. repayer.] To 
pay back ; to refund: to reimburse; as, to repay money 
advanced or lent. — To recompense ; to compensate ; to 
requite ; to remunerate; to make requital or return for. 
— To pay again, or a second time, as a debt. 

Repay’able, a. That may be, or is to be, repaid or 
refunded ; as, money lent, repayable by instalments. 

Repayment, u. Act of paying back; reimbursement. 
— The money or other thing repaid. 

Repeal, v.a. (Fr. rappeler — re, and appeler ; Lat. ap- 
PAN to accost, address.] To recall; to revoke; toan- 
nul; to abrogate; to abolish; to make void by an 
authoritative act, or by the same power that made or 
enacted, as a deed, will, law, or statute. 

n Act of repealing or of annulling; revocation; abro- 
gation; as, the repeal of a law. 

Repealability, Repeal‘ableness, n. State or 
quality of being repealable. 

Repeal able, a. Capable of being repealed, abrogated, 
or revoked by the same power that enacted. 
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Repealer, n. One who repeals, or who seeks to re- 
peal ; — specifically, one who advocates the repeal of the 
Articles of Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 

Repent, (,) v.a. [Fr. répéter, trom Lat. repeto — 
re, and peto, to seek.) To do, make, attempt, or utter 
again; to iterate; to recite; to rehearse; to go over a 
second time; to recapitula to quote or suy from 
memory; to try or incur again; as, to repeat an exper- 
iment, to repeat some lines trom Byron, xc. — To do or 
say what has been already done or said ; — used retlex- 
ively before self; as, history repeats itself. 

To repeat signals, to make signals again, or anew. 

—n, Act of repeating; a repetition. — That which re- 
quires to be repeated ; as, the repeat of a pattern, 


(Mus.) A character written thus, S , denoting the 


repetition of the part which it bounds. It is some- 
times expressed by dots against the bar, and sometimes 
by the words dal segno. 

Repeat'ediy, adv. More than once; again and again, 
indefinitely ; as, I have repeatedly spoken of it. 

Repeat'er, n. One who, or that which, repeats; — spe- 
cilically, one who recites or rehearses. 

(Horvlogy.) See IoroLoGY. 

(Gun.) See REVOLVER. 

Repeating, p.a. Doing the same thing over again, or 
many times in succession; as, a repealing watch, a re- 
peating instrument. 

Ie. circle. (Astron.) One of the most complicated 
and ingenious of modern astronomical instruments. It 
was invented by the Chevalier de Borda in 1757, and ob- 
tained an immense reputation through having been the 
ouly instrument employed in the geodesical and astro- 
nomical observations of the great measurement of an 
arc of the meridian, on which the modern French sys- 
tem of measures, weights, and money, is founded. The 
prime objects of the repeating-circle are to diminish the 
effect of ervors of graduation, and to obtain very correct 
Measurements by means of comparatively small instru 
ments. The principle of repetition consists in moving 
the telescope successively over portions of the graduated 
limb, corresponding to the angle to be meusured, and 
reading only the multiple arcs. 

Ie. decimal. ( Math.) A decimal in which the same 
figures occur in the same order at successive and equal 
intervals. — Davies and Peck. 

Repel, v.a. (Sp. repelér ; Lat. repella —re, and pello, 
to drive.] To drive or thrust back; to repulse ; to force 
to return; to check the advance of; us, to repel au as- 
snilunt. — To resist; to withstand; to reject; to rebut; 
to refuse; as, to repel an argument, 

—v. n. To act with force in opposition to force impressed; 
to check; as, repelling power. 

Repel'lence, Repel'lency, n. Quality or capac- 
ity of repelling; repulsion, 

Repellent, a. (From Lat. repellere.] Capable, or tend- 
ing to repel; us. a repellent muuuer. 

—n. That which repels. 

(Med.) One of a class of remedies, as astringents. 
cold water, ice, &c., which, when applied to a tumefied 
part, causes the fluids that render it tumid to recede, as 
it were, from it, 

Repeller, n. One who, or that which, repels; a repellent. 

Re'pent, a. [Lat. repeno, from repere, to creep.] Creep- 
iug ; us, a repent animal, 

(Bot.) Applied to stems which lie flat upon the ground, 
and emit roots from their under-surface. 

Repent, v.n. [Fr. repentir, from Lat. re, and penitio, 
to make to repent; usually connected with pana, expia- 
tion.) To feel pain, sorrow, or regret for something done 
or spoken, or for what one has omitted to do or speak; 
to express sorrow or compunction for something past.— 
To change the mind or course of behavior in consequence 
of the inconvenience or injury dove by past conduct. 

( Theol.) To sorrow or be pained for sin committed, or 
duty omitted; to be penitent; to have such sorrow for 
evil as produces amendment of life. 

“Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonas.“ — Matt. xii. 41. 

—v.a. To remember with pain or sorrow; to feel pain 
or compunction concerning. 

Repentance, n. [Fr.] Act of repenting, or state of 
being penitent; sorrow for anything done, said, or 
omitted to be done or said; the pain or grief which one 
experiences in consequence of the injury, inconvenience, 
or dissatisfaction produced by one’s own conduct; peni- 
tence; contrition; that sorrow for sin which issues in 
reformation. 

Repent‘ant, a. [Fr.] Repenting; disposed to feel 
sorrowful for what has been done, or for what has been 
left undone; penitent for sin.— Expressing or mani- 
festing sorrow for sin. 

n. One who repents of a sin committed; a penitent. 

Repentantly, adv. In a repentant or penitent man- 
ner. 

Repent/er, n. One who repents; a repentant. 

Repen'tigny, a village of Leinster co., Lower Canada, 
abt. 17 m. N.K. of Montreal. 

Repent‘ingly, adv. With repentance or contrition. 

Repentless, a. Unrepentant; without repentance. 

Repeople, (pl.) v.a. To people again or anew; to 
perform the act of repopulation. 

Repercuss’, v. a. (From Lat. re, and percutire, to 
strike through and through.] To drive or beat back; as, 
repercussed air. (R.) 

Repercussion, (-kish’un,) n. [Fr.] Act of driving 
or beating back; as, the repercussion of echoes, 

(Mus.) Frequent repetition of the same sound. 

Repereus sive. a. Fr. v ei Driving back; 
having the power of sending back; causing to reverber- 


ate. — Driven back; reverberated; as, the repercussive 
roar of thunder. 
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Rep'ertory, n. [Fr. répertoire, from Lat. repertarium 
— re, und parte, to bring to light.) A repositor 
in which things are deposited in an orderly man- 
s they can easily be found, as the index of a book, 
&c.— A treasury; a magazine. 
| Reperus’al, u. A second, or renewed perusal. 

Reperuse, (s“) v. 4. To read over again; to peruse 

| a second time. 

Repetend’, n. [Lat. repetandus, from repetere, to re- 
peat.) (Arith.) A term sometimes used to denote the 
part of a circulating decimal which is continually re- 
peated, 

Repetition, (-tish’un.) n. Fr., from Lat. repetitio— 
re, and preto.) Act of repeating, or of doing or uttering 
a second time: iteration of the same act, or of the same 
words or souuds. 

—Act of reciting, rehearsing, or reading over; recital 
from memory; rehearsal. 

(Mus.) Act of repeating, playing, or singing the same 
part a second time. 
(Rhet.) Reiteration of a word, or words. 

Repeti‘tional, Repeti'tionary, a. 
or conveying repetitions. (u.) 

Repetitious, (-lish’us,) a. 
tition. (Amerſenn.) 

Repeti’tiousness, n. State or quality of being rep- 
etitious; habit or practice ot making repetitions. 

Repetitive, a. Repeating; containing or conveying 
repetition. 

Rep'etitor. n. [Lat.] In German universities, a pri- 
vate instructor or teacher. 

Repine’, v.a. A. S. pinan, to langnish.] To torture 
or tret one's self; to be discontented; to feel inward 
dissatisfaction, which preys on the spirits: to complain 
discontentedly; to murmur; to continue pining; to in- 
dulge in envy; as, repining age. 

Repin’er, n. One who repines or murmurs. 

Repin'ing wade. Ina repining manner; with mur- 
muring or complaint, 

Replace’, v.a. [Fr. replacer.) To put again in the 
former place; to put in a new place; to restore to a for- 
mer state, condition, or position; as, the government 
was replaced in office, — To refund; to repay: to restore 
in a place that was vacated; as, to replace a sum of money 
lost. — To put, as a competent substitute in the place 
of another displaced, or of something lost; to supply an 
equivalent for; as, to replace an employé. — lo take 
the place of: to supply the need of; to fulfil the end or 
office of; as, intention does not replace the efleet of action, 

Replaced crystal, (Crystallog.) A crystal possessing 
one or mor in the place of its edges or angles. 

Replac „ n. Act of replacing. 

(Crystallog.) Removal of an edge or angle by one or 
more planes, 

Replait, v.a. To plait or fold again. 

Replant, r.a. To plant anew. 

Replant‘able, a. That may be planted a second time. 

Replanta'tion, n. Act of replanting. 

Replead, v. a. or n. To plead again, or afresh. 

Replead’er, n. (Law.) A second pleading, or course 
of pleadings; also, the right of pleading a second time, 

Replenish, v.a. [From Lat. repleo, repletus —re, 

„ and obsol. pleo, to till.) To fill; to fill up, or 
again; to stock with numbers or abundance; to plenish 
Anew; as, to replenish one’s purse. 

Replen‘isher, n. One who replenishes. 

Replen‘ishment, n. Act of replenishing, or state 
ot being replenished. — Supply; that which serves to 
replenish. 

Replete’, a. [Fr. replet; Lat. repletus, from replen.] 
Filled up; full; completely filled; as, bis mind is re 
plete with wisdom, 

Replete’ness, n. Quality or state of being replete; 
repletion. 

Repleuon, (-plë'shun,) n. 
0 
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Containing 
Repeating; making repe- 


. 
[Fr.; Lat. repletio.) State 
being replete or completely filled; superabundant 
fullness, 
(Ad.) Plethora: fullness of blood. 
Reple'tive. a. Serving to make replete; replenishing. 


Reple'tively, adv. Ina repletive manner. 

Repleviable, a. (Law.) That may be replevied. 

Replev‘in, u. |L. Lat. replevina, surety ] (Law.) The 
redelivery of the pledge or thing taken. and is a rem- 
edy granted on a distress, by which the first possessor 
has his goods restored to him again, on his giving secur- 
ity to the sheriff that he will try the right of the dis- 
tress, and restore it if the right be adjudged against 
him. In areplevin, the person distramed becomes the 
plaintiff, and the person distraining the defendant or 
arowant, and his justification an avowry. 

—v.a. (Law.) To replevy. 

Replev’y, v.a. [From L. Lat. plegiare, to give bail, 
surety — plegium, bail, security.) (Law.) To take back 
or reclaim, as cattle or goods, upon pledges or security 
being given to try the right of ownership at law.—To 
bail; to give security for, 

Rep'liea, n. [It.] (Parnting.) A copy ofan original 
picture done by the hand of the same master; copies by 
pupils are, however, generally palmed on picture-buy- 
ers ns replicas. 

Rep'licant, n. One who replies. 

Rep’licate, a. [From Lat. replicare.) Folded back. 

Rep'‘lieate, n. ( Mus.) A repetition. 

Replication, (/:a’s/un,) n. ¶ Lat. replicatio ] A return, 
rejoinder, answer, or reply, as to a statement. — Echo 
or repercussion of sound. (k.) 

(Law.) The third stage in the pleadings. See PLEAD- 
INGS 

Repli’er,n. One who replies or answers; one who 
speaks or writes in return to something spoken or 
written, 
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Rep'lum. n. [Lat., door-case.] (Bot.) A term applied 
to the frame left in certain fruits by the falling away of 
the valves, as in the siliques and silicles of the Brassi- 
cacee, 

Replunge, (%). 
merse again, or afresh. 

Reply, v. n. (%. and pp. REPLIED,) (H. Fr. re- 
plijurr 3 Lat. replico.) To make n return in words or 
writing tu something said or written by audther; to an- 
swer; to respond; to rejoin. 

(Law.) The answer; the plea of a defendant. 

—v.a. To return for an answer; as, what did he reply? | 
n. [Fr. réplique.) An nnswer; a return to a question; 
that which is said or written in answer to what is said 
or written by another; a rejoinder; n response; a book 
or pamphlet written in answer to another. 

Repoi'son, v.a. To poison afresh, 

Repol'ish, v.a. To polish over again. 

Repone’, v.a. [Lat. re, and ponere, to please.] To re- 
place. 

Repopula'tion, n. Act of populating again; act of 
supplying with a population anew. 

Report), v.a. [Fr. rapporter, from Lat. raporto — re, 
anil porto, to carry.) To bear, carry, or bring back, as 
an answer; or to give, us a statement of what bas been 
discovered by a person sent to examine, explore, or in- 

; as. the tellers reported the majority as being 

o tell: to relate; to narrate; tu give an ac- 

to carry, asa statement or report from one to 


) v. a. To plunge anew; to im- 


count of 
another; to cirenlate publicly, as a story: itis reported 
that the lady is enceinte. — To give an official account, 


or statement of; to give, as an account or statement of 
cases and decisions in a court of law or chancery, or of 
the proceedings, debates, & of a legislative body, a 
Meeting, Ko.; as, the honorable member's speech was 
well reported, 

To be reported, or, generally, to be reported of, to be 
well or ill spoken of. 

“A widow well reported of for good works.“ — 1 Tim. 

To report one's self, to wait upon a superior, or one to 
whom service is due, and be in readiness to receive his 
orders or instructions; as, he reported himself at head- 
quarters. 

—e. n. To make a statement of facts that is looked for; 
as, the secretary will report from the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings. — To dis ge the office of a reporter for the 
Newspaper press, — wait upon a superior, or one to 
whom service is due, and be in readiness to receive his 
orders or instractions; as, the officer reported for duty. 

—n. An acconnt, statement, or relation returned; an ac- 
count of facts received: as, to prepare a report of ways 
and means, — Common fame ; rumor; hearsay; repute ; 
reputation; statement circulated; as, through good or 
ill report. — Sound; noise; detonation; repercussion ; 
discharge; as, the report of a gun or fire-arm. — A state- 
ment of a judicial opinion or decision, or of a cause 
argued and determined in a court of law, chancery, &c. ; 
also, the book containing such statement. 

—Anollicial statement of facts, verbal or written: — partic- 
ularly, a statement made by a legislative committee 
of tacts into which they were charged to inquire; as, 
the report of a committee on a bill before the house. — 
Anaccount or statement of the procecdings, debates, 

a. of a legislative body, a meeting, or a court; as, a 

batiin report. 

Reporter, n. One who reports; — specifically, one who 
gives an account, verbal or written, official or unofficial ; 
A person who makes statements of law proceedings and 
decisions, of legislative debates, or of public occur- 
rences for the newspapers. 

Report'ingly, adr. By report, rumor, or hearsay. 
Reportorial, a. Pertaining, or relating, toa reporter, 
or reporters; ns. the reportorial staff of a newspaper. 
Reposal, 7) n. Act of resting or reposing; as,a 

reposal of trust or confidence. 

Repose, (re-péz’,) v.a. [Fr. reposer; Lat. repona, re- 
positus — re, and pono, to place.) To lay at rest; to 
compose; to cause to be calm, quiet, or tranquil. — To 
lay or put the mind nt rest in, as confidence or trust ; as, 
to repose in reliance upon one's good faith. 

n. To lie; to recline; to be at rest, as in a bed; to 
sleep. — To lodge; to lie; to rest; to be supported; as, 
trap reposing on sand. — To trust in confidence and re- 
lianee; — before on or upon. 

n. Fr. repos.) A lying at rest; a state of sleep, as in 
bed; rest; quiet; ease; as, to enjoy a good night's re- 

pose — Rest of mind: peace; tranquillity; calm of the 
minl or spirits; freedom from unrest or uneasiness. 

( Pros.) In poetry, a rest; a pause, 

(Fine Arts.) That barmony or evenness which affords 
rest for the eye: or, the absence of that agitation which 
ix induced by the scattering and division of a subject 
into foo many unconnected parts. 

Reposed'ness, u. State of being at repose, 

Repose'ful, a. Affording repose or rest; quiet; peace- 
ful; eum. 

Reposer, (-pdz’-,)n. One who reposes, 

Repos'it, v. a. [Lat. repositus, placed or laid back,] To 
lay up; to lodge or deposit, as for safety or preservation, 

Reposition, (re-po-zish’un,) n. (Lat. reposto.) Act 
of reposting. 

Repository. n. [Sp. repositorio ; Lat. repositorinm ] 
A place where things are, or may be deposited; a place 
where articles are kept for sale; a depository, 

Repossess, va., ‘To possess again. 

Repossession, (-e ν⅛. n. Possessing again. 

re, (j,. n. Kest; quiet; repuse. (R.) 
rv. a. To pour afresh, 

Repoussé, Sco page 2119 
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or censure to; to rebuke; to chide; to reproach; to 

blame; to reprove or cast censure upon, as actions, 
Reprehender, n. Que who reprelends, or blames. 
Reprehew sible, a. [Fr., from Lat. re, and preherado.] 
arving reproof or blame; culpable; censurable; re- 
s. 


blamable; as, reprehensible acts or practic 

n’‘siblemess, n. Quality or state of being 

sible. 

Reprehen sibly, adv. Ina reprehensible manner; 
culpably; ina manner to deserve censure or reproach. 
Reprehension, (en. [Er., from Lat. repre- 
hensive.) Act of reprehending; reproof; censure; open 

blame. 

Reprehen’sive, Reprehen’sory, a. Contain- 
ing, or conveying, reproof or blame, 

Represent’, „u. [Fr. représenter ; Lat. repræsento — 
re, and præsento, to place betore.] Toshow or exhibit by 
resemblance; to present again, as the image or coun- 
terpart of. 

„Seven lamps... representing the beav'nly fires." — Milton, 

—To describe; to exhibit or portray to the mind in words; 
to show by arguments, reasoning, or statement of facts; 
to give one’s own impressions or judgment of; as, he is 
represented as a good sort of man. — To personate; to 
act the character, or to fill the pl in a play; to por- 
tray by mimicry or action of any kind; as, to represent 
Othello.—To supply the place of; to act vicariously, or as 
a substitute for another; to speak and act with author- 
ity on behalf of; as, Congress represents the people, his 
attorney represents him in court.— To stand in the place 
of, in the right of inheritance. — To bring into mental 
view; tooffer to the mind as an object for considera- 
tion; as, “a faculty of representing in consciousness.” 
(Sir W. Hamilton.) — To image or picture sensationally, 
—To serve as a sign, symbol, or emblem of; as, words 
represent ideas or things. 

Represent'able, a. That may be represented. 

Represent‘ant, 4. Representing; appearing or act- 
ing in behalf of another, 

Representa‘tion, n. [Fr.] Act of representing, 
showing, or deseribing.—That which represents; delin- 
eation; show; that which describes or exhibits; — 
expecially, a likeness; au image; aresemblance, model, 
map, plan; a fac-simile; anything which depicts or ex- 
hibits by resemblance , a representation of the human 
figure. — A performance, as of a stage-play; theatrical 
performance of a character in a play; as, a dramatic 
representation, a representation of Claude Melnotte, — 
Verbal description: a setting forth of arguments or 
facts, as in conversation, declamation, literary compo-) 
sition, &c.; as, the representation of a historian, an adyo- 
cate, Kc. — Duty or business of acting vicariously, or as 
a substitute for another — Act of setting torth publicly. 
— The standing in the place of another, as an heir, or in 
the right of taking by inheritance, 

—pl. Representatives of the people, as a collective body; 
as, the representation of a State in Congress. 

Representa'tion of Minor'ities. (Pol) Bee 
SUPPLEMENT. 

Representative, a. [Fr. représentatif, from L. Lat. 
repreesentativus.) Representing something; suited to 
represent; exhibiting a similitude; as, rumor is often 
representative of credulity. — Bearing the character or 
power of another; vicarious; conducted by the agency 
of delegates ; as,a representative of the people in Con- 

Tess. 

š (Nat. Hist.) "That presents the characteristics of the 
type of a group; as, a representative genus in a family. 

( Philos.) Denoting, or existing as, a transcript of 
what was primarily presentative knowledge; as, repre- 
sentative faculties. 

—n. One who, or that which, represents, or exhibits the 
semblance of another.— An agent, deputy, or substitute, 
who supplies the place of another or others, being vica- 
riously qualified with his or their authority; as, the 
representative of a commercial firm abroad. 

(Law.) One who stands in the place of another as 
heir, or in the right of succeeding to an estate of inher- 
itance, as of a crown. — That by which anything is ex- 
hibited or shown: a representation. 

(Amer. Pol.) A member of the lower house in a State 
legislature, or in the National Congress. 

(Nat. Hist.) That which presents the characteristics 
of the type of a group. 

Represent’atively,adr. In a manner to represent; 
in a vicarious character; by a representative; by dele- 
gation of power. 

Represent'ntiveness, n. Quality or state of being 
representative, 

Represent/er, n. One who shows, exhibits, depicts, 
or describes. —One who acts by deputation or delega- 
tion; ns. a representer of the nation. (R.) 

Repress’, v.u. [Lat. repressus, pressed back, from re- 
primo re, back, and prema, to press.] To press or keep 
back efficiently, or a second time; to put down or keep 
from rising to excess, as insubordination or mutiny; to 
quell; to subdue; to crush; as, to repress sedition or 
tumnits ; — hence, implicatively, to check, curb, or re- 
strain; as, to repress desire. 

Repress’er, n. One who uses repression. 

Repression, (-pròsh'un,) n. [Fr] Act of repressing 
or of subduing: as, the repression of tumults.— That 
which represses; check; curb; restraint. 

Repres'sive, a. [Fr. répressif.] Having power to 
repress or crush; tending or servimg to check, curb, re- 
strain, or snbdue; as, repressive Measures. 

Repres'sively. a/. lun manner to repress, 

Reprieve, (prv) v.a. (Fr. reprendre, repris; Lat, 
reprehendo.) To take back or withdraw, as a sentence, 
for a certain time; to respite after sentence of death; 


provable; 
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a respite to; as, a reprieved criminal. — To relieve for a 
time trom any suffering. 
~ Company may reprieve a man from melancholy.”"—South. 

—n. (Laue,) The withdrawing of a criminal’s sentence 
for an interval of time, by which means the execution 
is suspended, It may take place: I. at the will of the 
executive of the state; 2. at the pleasure of the judge, — 
for every court which bas power to award execution 
has also power, either before ur after judgment, to grant 
a reprieve; 3, of legal necessity (ez necrssilat legis), as 
where a woman is capitale convicted and pleads ber 
pregnancy; 4, if the criminal become non compos mentis. 
The cases in which a judge usnally grants a reprieve are 
where he is not satistied with the verdict, or the evidence 
is suspicions, or the indictment insufficient, or if any 
favorable circumstances appear in the criminal's char- 
acter, in order to give tiine to apply to the state for 
either an absolute or a conditional pardon. 
Reprimand, v.a. [Fr. reprimander, from imer, 
from Lat. reprimo—re, and premo, to press.] To ad- 
minister severe reproof or rebuke to, as fur a fault; to re- 
prove; to chide; to reprehend; to censure; to admon- 
ish; as, to reprimand a servant. — To administer reproof 
to publicly or officially, in pursuance of a sentence; as, 
the police-oflicer was severely reprimanded. 

—n. Bevere reproof, as for a fault; repreheusion, private 

or public. 

Reprint’, v.a. To print again; to print, as a second, 

or any new edition of. — To renew the impression of. 

a Tbe business of redemption is to reprint God's image upon the 
soul. So. 

—n. A second, or a new edition of a book; — specifically, 

the publication in one country of a work previously 

published in another; as, an English reprint of an 

American novel. 

Reprisal, (-priz’al,) n. [Fr. représaille, from L. Lat. 

reprisalia — reprisa, from Lat. re, aud prehendo.) A 

taking back again; a taking or seizing in return ;—es- 

pecially, the seizure or forcible taking of anything from 
an enemy by way of retaliation or indemnification; re- 
caption. — That which is taken from an enemy by way 
of retaliation or indemnity. — Act of retorting on an 
enemy by inflicting suffering or death on a prisoner 

taken from him, in retaliation for an act [uka a 

“attel, 
Letters of marque and reprisal. (Law.) See Marque. 

—pl. (Law.) Deductions or payments out of the value 

of lands, such as reut-churges or annuities. (Alse 

written reprizes.) 

Reproach, (-prdch’,) v. a. [Fr. reprocher; It. rim 
procciare.) To pass censure upon in terms of oppro- 
brium or contempt; to charge with a fault in severe 
language; to npbraid; to censure; to blame; to con- 
demn; to rebuke; to revile; to villify. 

—n. Act of reproaching; censure mingled with contempt 
or derision; reproof; rebuke; upbraiding; blame at- 
tached; condemnation; contumelious or opprobrious 
language employed toward any one; abusive reflections 
or remarks; as, she loaded him with bitter reproaches. 
— Dishonorable or shameful occasion, condition, or 
treatment; obloquy; opprobrium; infamy; odium; 
shame; disgrace; as, he became an object of common 
reproach, — Object of contempt, scorn, censure, blame, 
derision, or obloquy ; as, political corruption is a 
national reproach. 

Reproach‘able, a. [Fr. reprochable.] Meriting re- 
proach; open to censure. — Opprobrious; scurrilous; 
exciting odium. 

Reproach’ableness, n. State or quality of being 
reproachable, 

Reproach’‘ably, adv. In a reproachable manner. 

Reproach’er, n. One who utters reproaches; a 
censor. 

Reproach’ful,a. Containing or expressing reproach 
or censure with contempt; abusive; upbraiding; op- 
probrious; scurrilous. — Bringing or casting reproach; 
causing or meriting reproach; shameful; disgraceful; 
infamous; odious; base; vile; as, a reproachful life or 
career, 

Reproach’ fully, adv. In a reproachful manner; in 
terms of censure or yeproach; opprobriously ; scurri- 
lously; shamefully; disgracefully ; contemptuously ; 
as, to be used reproachfully, to speak reproachfully, &. 

Reproach fulness, u. Quality of being reproach fal, 

Reproach less, a. Without reproach; faultless, 

Rep’robate, v. a. [Lat. reprobo—re, denoting the 
opposite of the action betokened by the simple verb, 
and probo, to approve.}] To disallow; to reject; to dis- 
card; to condemn; to censure; to disapprove with de- 
testation, or marks of vehement or intense dislike. — To 
give up to his, or her, sentence without hope of pardon ; 
to abandon to wickedness and eternal perdition; as, @ 
reprobated exile, a reprobated sinner. 

—a. Wholly given up to sin; lost to virtue or grace; de- 
praved; abandoned; wholly given up to error, or sunk 
in apostasy ; morally abandoned and lost; as, a repro- 
bate person, or condition. 

—n, A person abandoned to sin or evil courses; one lost 
to virtue, grace, or religion; as, a confirmed reprobate, 

Rep’robateness, n. State or quality of being a rep- 
robnte. 

Rep’robater, n. 

Reprobation, (bo shun.) n. 
tio.) Act of reprobating or dis 
tion, or of expressing extreme dislike; act of ab 
ing morally ; as, to speak of with reprobation, — 
of being reprobated or morally abandoned ; reje 

Set a brand of reprobatian on false oon. — Dryden. 
Election or degree of reprotution, (Theol) A term 
commonly applied to the supralapsarian tenet of the 


One who reprobates. 
[Fr., from Lat, reproba- 
Nowing with detesta- 
ndon- 

tate 
lon. 


Reprehend’, r.a. Fr. reprendre; Lat, reprehendo— 
re, and prehendo, to lay hold of.] To administer reproof 


to suspend or delay the execution of for a time; to graut 
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cousigument of all mankind to eternal punishuícnt, 
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with the exception of those whom God has arbitrarily 
selected for eternal happiness. — See ELECTION, PRE- 
DESTINATION. 

Reproba'tioner, n. (7hesl.) One who favors the 
doctrine of election. See Supra. 

Rep’robative, Rep'robatory, a. Reproving; 
condemning ; pertaining or relating to, or expressing, 
reprobation. 

Reproduce’, v.a. To produce again, or a second 
time; to bring to the recollection or imagination; as, 
to reproduce an idea. — To renew the production of a 
thing lost or destroyed; us, polyps are reproduced from 
cuttings. 

Reprodue’er, n. One who, or that which, reproduces. 

Reproduction, (-dik’shun,) n. (Physiol) A term 
sometimes used to signify generation, but more espe- 
cially employed to denote those processes in organic 
beings by which the individual being is produced, de- 
veloped, and maintained. In this way it has been em- 
ployed to denote several processes which are function- 
ally distinct, or have very different ends in the economy 
of nature. The result of the ordinary processes of nu- 
trition is the constant R. of the same tissue in the same 
parts, and is therefore the means by which the form of 
a being is maintained during life. Through the whole 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, this function is 
carried on until the death of the whole or part of the 
being. However, this power of reproducing the same 
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ties, as snakes, lizards, &c. — Hence, analogically, grov- 
elling; low; mean; vulgar; as, a reptile race, a reptile 
vice, reptile souls. 

—n. (Zoöl.) One of the REPTILIA, q. v. 

Rep‘tilia, x. pl. (Zoòl.) A genus of cold-blooded ver- 
tebrated animals, whose movements are usually con- 
fined to crawling and swimming, and whose respiration 
is aérial and incumplete. They have the heart so con- 
structed that at each coutraction & portion only of the 
blood received from the various parts of the system is 
sent into the lungs, the remainder of this fluid return- 
ing into the general circulation without having passed 
through the lungs, and consequently without having 
been subjected there to respiration. Henge it results 
that the action of oxygen upon the blood is less than in 
the mammalia; and though several of them leap and 
run with celerity on certain occasions, their habits are 
generally sluggish, their digestion excessively slow, 


mates, they pass nearly the whole winter in a state of 
lethargy. In their general form, 2. approach mamma- 
lia nearer than birds; but they offer in this respect 
many variations, as may be seen by comparing together 
a tortoise, a crocodile, and a serpent. Their head is 
almost always small, and their body very much length- 
ened out; some, as serpents, are entirely destitute of 
members, or have only traces of them; but the greater 
number of these animals, the lizard and turtle, for in- 


tissues varies in different beings; and while a lost limb 
enn be restored to the lower animals, no such power 
belongs to the more highly-organized animals or plants. 
The origination of the germ from which individual ani- 
mals and plants grow is sometimes called R. In this 
way, the production of cells, by which the life of the 
individual is maintained, is called A.; while the ar- 
rangement by which its existence as an individual is 
insured is called generatim. In the ordinary R. of the 
tissues of animals and plants, each cell has the power 
of producing other cells, or a large number of the same 
kind of cells are produced simultaneously ; in genera- 
tion, on the contrary, it is necessary that two cells 
should take part. The two cells thus engaged have 
been termed the germ-cell and the sperm-cell. The 
former is that in which the process of growth of the 
new being commences, while the latter is that which 
communicates the growing tendency to the former. In 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, these cells are of 
different sizes and forms, and placed in various positions 
relative to other organs; the means also by which they 
are bronght together vary, but they perform the sume 
fundamental functions in all cases. The most profound 
mystery in the generation of animals and plants is the 
reason why the same apparent combination of elements 
should assume a particular form. Between the cells of 
the flowers of the oak and the apple no difference can 
be discerned ; nevertheless, one always produces oak- 
trees and the other apple-trees. In animal life it is the 
same; there is no appreciable external difference in 
the cells; but one set will produce one species of ani- 
mal form, and another set another species. This fact 
has led some physiologists to assume the existence of a 
vital principle; that is, of a distinct and independent 
essence, giving to each species its definite form and 
character. Three conditions must be regarded in study- 
ing the phenomena of R. and generation. First, the 
Sormative force, which is peculiar in every species, and 
similar in all the generative cells produced in that spe- 
cies. Secondly, the physical conditions in which the 
3 cells are placed; these are more especially 
eat and light, and the condition of the membranes of 
the cell, through which absorption goes on. Thirdly, 
the elements which are supplied for the nourishment of 
the new being, and which, by their chemical properties, 
are capable of exercising an influence on the form and 
development of the animal or plant. 
Reproductive, Reproductory, a. Pertain- 
ing or relating to, or used in, reproduction. 
E v. d. To promulgate again, or 
res 


Repromulga'tion, n. A second promulgation. 

Reproof, n. [From reprove.] A reproving; a charge 
of misconduct, or imputation of fault, expressed openly; 
reprehension; rebuke; censure; reprimand; reproach. 

BReprovable, (re-proov'a-bl,) a. [Fr. réprouvable.] 
Deserving of reproof; meriting, or worthy of, censure; 
blamuble; reprehensible ; censurable ; culpable. 

Reprov’ableness, n. State of being reprovable; 
culpableness. 

Reprov'ably. adv. In a reprovabie manner. 

Reproval. (-prédv’,)a. Act of reproving; a reproof. 

Reprove, (-prdév’,) v. a. [Fr. réprouver; Lat. reprobo.) 
To refute; to disprove; to reject. (R.)—To blame 
openly to the face ; to chide; to censure; to reprimand ; 
to reprehend ; to rebuke; to accuse as guilty. 

Reprov’er, n. One who, or that which, reproves. 

Reprov'ingly, adv. In a manner conveying or im- 
plying reproof. 

Reprune’, v.a. To prune afresh, or a second time. 

Reptation, (-ta’shun,) n. [Fr., from Lat. reytatio. 
Act of creeping or crawling ; — specifically, a mode of 
progression by advancing successively parts of the 
trunk, which occupy the place of the anterior parts 
which are carried forwards, as in serpents. The term is 
also employed with reference to the slow progression of 
those animals whose extremities are so short that the 
body touches the ground. 

Rep'tatory, a. Creeping; crawling; as, reptatory 
animals. 

Rep'tile, n. [Fr. from Lat. reptilis, from repo, rep- 
tum = Gr. herpé, to creep.) Creeping; crawling; mov- 


stance, have four limbs, formed so as to serve for walk- 
ing or swimming. The skeleton in this class presents 
much greater variations in its structure than in warm 
blooded vertebrata. All the parts of which it is com- 
posed ure wanting in one or another group, excepting 
the head and the vertebral column. Their brain, which 
is proportionally very small, is not so essentially req- 
uisite to the exercise of their animal and vital facul- 
ties as in the mammalia; for they continue to live and 
to execute voluntary movements for a considerable time 
after being deprived of the brain, and even after the 
loss of the head; their muscles also preserve their irri- 
tability for a considerable time after being severed from 
the body ; and their heart continues to pulsate for hours 
after it has been torn from the body. R. dive with more 
facility, and remain longer under water than either the 
mammalia or birds, the smallness of the pulmonary 
vessels permitting them to suspend the process of res- 
piration, without arresting the course of the blood. No 
R. hatches its eggs. In those which produce eggs, the 
young is already formed, and considerably advanced 
within the egg, at the time the parent deposits it. R. 
are endowed with five senses, but none of them in great 
perfection. In the serpents the eyes are immovable, 
destitute of eyelids, and covered with a corneous sub- 
stance; in some genera three eyelids are distingnish- 
able, while others are destitute of sight. Their nos- 
trils are small, and they appear to have a weak sense 
of smell. They have no delicacy of taste, for almost all 
the species swallow their food entire; and those in 


Fig. 2242. — 8NAPPING-TURTLE. 


which the tongue is soft and flexible, this organ serves 
chietly as an instrument for the seizure of their food. 
None of them have true fleshy lips; and some, such as 
the tortoises, are provided with a horny bill, like that 
of a parrot; others have teeth of various forms, which 
are not, however, formed for mastication, but to assist 
in holding their prey. Various serpents have hollow 
fangs, which they can erect at pleasure, when they open 
their mouths to bite, and these fangs have apertures, 
from which they inject into the wounds made by them 
an active and deadly poison. From the earliest times, 
the forms and habits of the R. world attracted attention, 
and appear to have been pretty well understood. The 
ancient monuments of the Egyptians show this; and 
numerous passages in the Old Testament prove that a 
similar knowledge existed when the Scriptures were 
written. Nor must it be forgotten that among the or- 
ganic remains which the industry and science of in- 
quiring minds have lately brought to light, none pre- 
sent forms more wonderful, or proportions more gigan- 
tic, than some of the fossil R. This class is divided into 
the three orders, Testudinata, Chelonia, or Turtles; 
Sauria, Saurians, or Lizards; Ophidia, Ophidians, or 
Serpents. — See CHELONIA, SAURIA, SERPENTS. 

—A grovelling, low, vulgar, or essentially mean person ; 
a toad- eater; a sycophant ; — used as a term of scornful 
contempt. 

Reptilian, (-til’yan,) a. Belonging, or having refer- 
ence, to the reptiles. 

i Republilie, n. [Fr. république: Lat. respublica.] A 

form of government in which the supreme power is 

vested in the people. A R. may be either an aristoc- 
racy or a democracy ; the supreme power, in the former, 
being consigned to the nobles, or a few privileged indi- 
viduals, as was formerly the case in Venice And Genoa; 
while in the latter, it is placed in the hands of rulers, 
chosen by and from the whole body of the people, or by | 
thoir representatives assembled in a congress or national 


| 


ing on the belly, or by means of muny small extremi- 


assembly. The free cities of the Continent of Europe,viz., 
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` their sensations obtuse, and in cold or temperate cli-| —n. 
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Hamburg, Frankfort, Lübeck, aud Bremen, (see HANSE), 
are instances of this latter form of government, as is 
also the United States, the most perfect and successful 
of all democracies in wncient or modern times. France 
has twice declared itself a X., and euch time the R. has 

` been displaced by an empire. In 1870, a third R. was 
inaugurated, which still exists, much owing. perhaps, 
to the unpopularity of the several pretendants to the 
throne of France, 

Republic, in Missouri, a village of Sullivan co., abt. 
46 m. N. of La Clede, 

Republic, in Ohio, a post-village of Seneca co., abt. 29 
m. S. W. of Sandusky. 

Republican, a. [Fr. républicain ; Sp. republicano.] 
Pertaining or relating to a republic; as. a republican 
form of government. — In accordance with the princi- 
ples of a republic; as republican opinions, sentiments, 
or manners, 

One who prefers, advocates, or upholds a republican 
form of government; a democrat.—In American politics, 
a member of the party opposed to the Democratic party. 

(Zõol.) Sve PLOCEUS. 

Republican, in /ndiana, a township of Jefferson co.; 
pop. ubt. 2.000. 

Republican Fork, a river which rises in Arapahoe 
co., Colorado, and flowing a general N.E. course through 
the N.W. extremity of Kansas into Nebraska, it turns 
to the E. and S. E., and entering Kansas again, joins the 
Kansas River, (of which it is the largest branch,) from 
Riley co. Length, abt. 500 m. 

Republicanism, n. [Fr. républicanisme.] A re- 
publican form or system of government. — Attachment 
Ó a republican form of government ; republican princi- 
ples. 

Republicanize, v. a. [Fr. républicaniser.] To make 
republican; to convert to republican principles; as, to 
republicanize a state. 

Republication, n. A second or renewed publica- 
tion of x printed work; a second publication; a reprint; 
— specifically, the publication iu one country of a work 
first issued in another. 

Republlisher, n. One who republishes. 

Repu'diable, a. That may be repudiated or dis- 
carded; fit or suitable to be put away. 

Repu'dinte, v. a. [Fr. répudier; Lat. repudio, to 
cast off, divorce, from repudium, a divorce - re, and 
pudor, shame.) To cast off and disavow ; to reject; to 
discard ; to disclaim; to renounce ; as, he repudiated the 
idea with scorn.— To put away; to divorce, as a hus- 
band or wife. — To disclaim; to ignore; to refuse to nc- 
knowledge, admit, or pay ; as, to repudiate an offending 
child; the state has repudiated its debts. 

Repu'diation. n. [Fr.] The act of repudiating. 

(Law.) A determination to have nothing to do with 
a particular thing; as, the repudiation of a legacy, which 
means the abandonment of such legacy, and a renun- 
ciation of all right to it. 

(Civil law.) The putting away of a wife, or a woman 
betrothed. 

Repu‘diator, n. [L. Lat.] One who repudiates, disa- 
avows, or ignores, 

Repugnable, (-pün'a-bl,) a. 
resisted. (x.) 

Repug’nance,Repug’nancy, n. Fr. répugnance; 
Lat. repugnantio, from repugno, to fight against.) State 
or quality of being repugnant; opposition of mind; an- 
tagonism or struggle of passions; resistance ; contest; 
contrariety of principles or qualities; inconsistency; 
evasion ; unwillingness; reluctance; antipathy ; dislike. 

Repug’nant, a. [Fr.; Lat. repugnans.] Fighting 
against; antagonistic to; characterized by opposition 
or contrariety; contrary; opposed; opposite; adverse; 
inconsistent; hostile; inimical: — preceding to, and, 
but rarely, with; as, the thing is repugnant to my 
thoughts. a 

Repug’nantly, adv. In a repugnant manner; with 
opposition or antagonism ; in contradiction. 

Repullulate, v. n. [Lat. repullulare.] To bud afresh. 

Repullula'tion, m. Act of budding again. 

Repulse’, n. [Lat. repulsa —re, back, and pello, to 
drive.] Act of repelling or driving back.— A being 
checked in advancing, or driven back by force; repul- 
sion, — Refusal ; denial; rejection; as, his request met 
with a repulse. 

—v.a. To repel; to beat or drive back; as the enemy 
was repulsed at all points; the lady repulsed his ad- 
vances, &c. 

Repulse Bay, an inlet of Welcome Gulf, on the 8. 
coast of Melville Peninsula, British N. America; Lat. 
66° N., Lon. 86° 

Repuls’er, n. One who repulses, repels, or drives back. 

Repulsion, (-pil’shun,) n. [Fr.] Act of repelling or 
driving back ; act of repulsing, or the state of being re- 
pulsed. 

(Phys.) A term sometimes applied to the force or 
agency which prevents particles of matter from coming 
into contact. That such particles are not in absolute 
gontact is proved by many experiments. Thus, Newton 
strongly pressed a spherical mass of glass on the flat 
surface of a mirror, and proved that even then the two 
were not in contact, and that the distance between them 
was not less than the eighty-nine thousandth of an inch. 

Repul’sive, a. (gr. répulsif.] That repels or re 
pulses; repelling ; driving off or keeping from approach ; 
as, a repulsive force. — Cold: reserved; forbidding: aus- 
tere; dificultof approach ; inimical to association ; as, a 
repulsive manner, a repulsive person. 

Repul'sively, adv. In a repulsive manner; by re 
pulsion. 

Repul'siveness, n. Quality of being repulsive or for- 
bidding. 
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Repul'sory, a. [Lat. repulsorius.] Repulsive; re- 
pelling; diiving back. 

Repurchase, v.a. To purchase or buy again, or a 
second time ; to buy back; to regain by purchase or ex- 
peuse. 

—n. Act of bnying anew, or again; the purchase again of 
what has been once sold. 

Repu rify, v. a. 

Rep ataple, a. (See REPUTE.) Being in good repute; 
held in esteem or favorable reputation; honorable; es- 
timable; respectable; creditable; as, a reputable indi- 
vidual. — Consistent with good reputation; not mean 
or disgraceful ; as, a reputable transaction, reputable be- 
havior 

Rep‘utableness, n. Quality or state of being rep- 
utable. 

Rep‘utably, adv. With reputation or credit; in a 
reputable manuer; as, to fill an official position rep- 
utably. 

Reputation, (-(d’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. reputatio.] The 
character attributed to a person, thing, or action; esti- 
mation in which a person, thing, or action is held; 
character or credit derived from a favorable public 
opinion. — Character by report; credit ; repute ; public 
esteem ; favorable regard ; good nume; honor; fame. 

Reputa tively. By repute; reputedly. 

Repute’, v.a. [Fr. réputer ; from Lat. reputo, to count 
over — re, und puto, to reckon, to estimate.) To hold in 
thought or consideration ; to estimate; to think; to ac- 
count; to reckon. 

“ I know of those that only are reputed wise for saying nothing.“ 
Shaka. 


—To attribute. 

—n. Established opinion; general estimation; character 
reputed, whether good or bad. — Reputation ; good name 
or character; credit or honor derived from common re- 
port or public opinion; as, a man of high repute. 

Reputedly, udv. In common opinion or estimation; 
by repute. 

Repute’'less,a. Lacking good repute; disreputable. (x.) 

Re'qua Batteries, n. pl. (Gun.) An arrangement 
of 25 rifle barrels, each 24 inches long, arranged upon 
a horizontal plane, and held in position upon a light 
field-carriage by an iron plane. They were much used 
in the attack upon Charleston by the National troops 
under Gen. Gilmore in 1863, but are now superseded by 


To purify afresh, or a second time. | 
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power,or government upon another, for the extradition 
of a fugitive from justice, or of a political refugee.— That 
which is exacted magisterially or arbitrarily ;—particu- 
larly, a quota of provision honey, Or necessaries; as, 
to make requisitions in an enemy’s country. 

Requisi'tionist, x. One who makes a requisition. 

Requisitive, (<wis’i-tiv,) a. Making or implying de- 
mand. (k.) 

—n. One who, or that which, makes requisition. 

Requis'itor, n. One authorized to investigate facts 
by requisition, 

Requis’itory, a. Sought for; demanded ; exacted. (R.) 

Requital, (-kwil’,)n. [From requite.) Act of requit- 
ing; that which requites, compensates, or repays; re- 
turn for any treatment, good or bad; — in a good sense, 
recompense; reward; satisfaction; as, the requital of 
honesty ; —in a bad sense, retaliation; penalty; pun- 
ishment; as, the requital of treachery. 

Requite’, v.a. To repay;—in a good sense, to re- 
ward; to compensate; to recompense; to return an 
equivalent in good ;— in a bad sense, to retaliate; to 
avenge ; to punish. 

“Unhappy Wallace, ill-requited chief. — Thomson. 
Requiter, n. One who renders requital. 
Rerefine’, v.a. To refine again, or a second time. 
Rereign, (-ran’.) v.a. To reign anew. 

Reresolve, (-zdlv’,) v.a. To resolve afresh, or a second 
time. 

Rere’ward, n. [rear and ward.) The rear-guard ; 
that part of an army which marches in the rear. 

Rering’, v.n. To ring back; to reverberate ; to reécho, 

Resa’‘ea, in Grorgia,a post-village of Gordon co., abt. 84 
m. N.N.W. of Atlanta. Here, on May 15, 1864, the Con- 
federate army under Gen. Johnston was attacked by 
Gen. Sherman. A severe and obstinate battle ensued, 
lasting until night, when Johnston withdrew under 
cover of darkness. The loss was severe on both sides. 

Resaca, in Pennsylvania, a village of Monroe co., abt. 
132 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. à 

Resn'ena de la Pal'ma, in Teras, a locality of Came- 
ron co., abt. 10 m. N. by E. of Brownsville. Here, on 
May 9, 1846, Gen. Taylor, with about 2,000 Americans, 
attacked and totally defeated upwards of 6,000 Mexicans 
under Gen. Arista. 

Resail, v. u. or n. To sail back. 


the mitrailleuses and other similar inventions. 

Requena, (rai-kaiï'na,) a town of Spain, prov. of Cu- 
ença, 80 m, E. S. E. of Cuenga. Manuf. Woollen, cotton, 
and silk fabrics. Pup. 11,200. 

Request, (-kwest’,) m. |O. Fr. requeste; Fr. reqûete : 
Lat. requisitum.) Act of asking for something desired 
or wished for; expression of desire to some person for 
something to be granted or done ;— hence, solicitation ; 
petition; entreaty; prayer. — Something asked for or 
solicited: the thing desired and requested; need; re- 
quirement; a want. — State of being desired, or held in 
such estimation as to be sought after or pursued; as, 
wealth is always in request. ` 

In request, in demand; in credit or esteem. 
“ Coriolanus being now in no request of his country.“ —Shaks. 

—In demand by buyers; sought after by purchasers; as, 
saltpetre is in good request. 

—v. a. (Lat. requiro, requisitus.) To ask for with earnest- 
ness; to express desire for; to solicit; to entrenat; to be- 
seech: to address with a request; as, an answer is re- 
quested. 

Requester’, n. One who makes request ; a petitioner ; 
one who addresses in solicitation. 

Req nicken, (-kwik’n,) v.a. To quicken again or 
anew: to give new life to; toreanimate; to infuse new 
vigor into. 

uiem, (ré’kwi-em,) n. [Fr., from Lat. requies — re, 
and quies, rest, repose.) (Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic 
Church. a hymn or mass sung for the dead, for the rest 
of his, or her, soul; — so called from the prayer com- 
mencing Requiem æternam dona eis, Domine, — A grand 
musical composition performed on solemn occasions in 
honor of deceased civil and ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
The requiems composed by Mozart, Jomelli, Cherubini, 
and Rossini, are well known. 

Requin, (-kwin,) n. [Fr., from Lat. requiem.) (Zoil.) 
See SQuaLipa. 

Requirable, (-kwir'a-bl,) a. That may be required; 
fit or proper to be asked for or demanded. 

Require, err, ) r. a. [Fr. requérir ; Lat. requiro.) 
To ask, us of right and by authority; to demand; to 
claim; to exact; to call for; to insist upon having. — 
To request; to solicit; to ask, as a boon or favor. — To 
need; to make necessary; to want; to claim as indis- 
pensable. 

God gives us what he knows our wants require.” — Dryden. 

Requirement. n. Act of requiring; requisition ; de- 
mand; claim. — That which is required; an imperative 
or authoritative command; a necessary or essential con- 
dition. 

Requir’er, n. One who requires. 

Requisite, (rék’we-zit,) n. (Sp. requisito ; Lat. requis- 
itus.) Required by the nature of things, or by circum- 
stances; not to be dispensed with; absolutely neces- 
sary or needful ; essential; indispensable; as, it is regui- 
sit? to call upon him. 

Regq/(uisitely, adv. In a requisite manner; necessa- 
rily ; essentially. 

Req‘uisiteness, n. The state of being requisite or 
indispensable; necessity. 

Requisition, (r¿k-ni-zIsh'um,) n. 
requisitio.) 
made anthoritatively, or as o. richt. — In England, a 


Fr., from Lat. 
Act of requiring. — Demand; application | Res’eueless, a. 


Resale’, n. A second sale; a sale at second-hand; a 
sale of what was before sold. 

Resalute’, v. a. To salute afresh; to greet anew. — 
To greet with a reciprocal salutation. 

Rescind, (re-sind’,) v. a. [Fr. rescinder; Lat. re- 
scindo.| To abrogate; toannul; to repeal; to revoke; 
to cut off;—specifically, to render null, or make void, as 
an act, edict, or decree, by the enacting or by superior 
authority; as, to rescind a judgment. 

Rescind’able, a. That may be rescinded. 

Rescind’ment, n. Act of rescinding; rescission. 

Rescission, (re-sizh'un,) n. [Fr. rescision; Lat. rescis- 
sio, from rescindo.] Act of rescinding, abrogating, an- 
nulling, revoking, or vacating; as, the rescission of an 
edict, decree, or law. 

Rescissory, (re-siz’o-rj,) a. [Fr. récissoire; Lat. re- 
scissorius. | Serving to rescind or annul; tending or 
having power to cut off, abrogate, or vacute; as, a re- 
scissory act. 

Rescribe’, v.a. [Lat. re, and scribero, to write.) To 
write back, or in reply.— To write over again, or a sec- 
ond time, 

Reserib'endary. n. An officer of the Papal court, 
who assesses indulgences and applications. 

Re'seript, n. (Fr. rescrit; Lat. rescriptum, from re- 
scribo—re, and scribo, to write.) (Civil w.) An an- 
swer, or decretal epistle, issued by a pope or emperor, to 
a question or questions in jurisprudence, propounded to 
them officially ; those of the Roman emperors constitute 
one of the authoritative sources of the civil law ;—hence, 
an edict; a decree. — A counterpart. 

Rescription, (-skrip’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. rescriptio.] 
The reply to a letter; a writing or answering back. 

Reserip'tive, a. plating or pertaining to, or serv- 
ing the purpose of, a rescript; deciding ; determining ; 
settling. 

Rescrip’tively, adv. By rescript. (x.) 

Res‘cuable, a. Admitting of rescue. 

Res“ eue. v. a. (imp. and pp. RESCUED,) (res’ciid.) [Norm. 
rescure, to rescue; It. riscossa, recovery; Fr. recousse, 
from Lat, reéxcutere, to shake off again.] To set or render 
free from any violence, duress, or danger; to retake; to 
recapture; to save; to deliver; to liberate; to restore 
to liberty after suffering from restraint or exposure to 
harm or evil; to set at liberty illegally ; as, to rescue a 
prone from a guard; to rescue a person from drown- 
in Ce 

85 “ Rescue thy mistress, if thou be a man. — aks. 

—n. Deliverance from restraint, violence, or danger, by 
force, or by the intervention of other agency ; liberation ; 
release. 

(Law.) A species of resistance against lawful author- 
ity ; as the delivery of one arrested out of the hands of 
those who have the legal custody of him; or the taking 
away and setting at liberty against law a distress ef- 
fected. When a distress is taken withont cause, or con- 
trary to law, the tenant may lawfully make rescue be- 
fore it is impounded, for then it is not deemed to be in 
the custody of the law. A rescue of one apprehended 
for felony is felony. for treason is treason, and for a mis- 
demeanor is a misdemeanor. 

Without rescue or liberation. 

‘gtes’ener,n. One who rescues or takes. 


formal summons; a written call or invitation; as, a 
requisition to one to become a candidate for parliamen- 


Reseussee’, n. (Law.) The person who is rescued il- 


| legally. 
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tary honors. — A formal demand made by one state, | Rescus’sor, n. 
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A rescuer. 

Research, (-surci’,) n. Fr. recherche.) A diligent and 
protracted seeking of facts or principles; laborious or 
continued search after truth; investigation; examina- 
tion; inquiry: scrutiny. 

—v.a. To seek diligently and patiently; to search or iu 
vestigate with continued and earnest care. — To search 
a second time; to examine or scrutinize anew. 

Research’er, n. One who researches, or investigates. 

Research ful, d. Inquisitive; making researches. 

Reseat’, v.a. To set or seat afresh ; as, he was reseated 
ou the throne. 

Resect’, v.a. To cut, or pare off. 

Resection, (-sik’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. reseetio.] Act 
of cutting or paring off. 

(Surg.) An operation in which the carious extremi- 
ties of long bones, or the unconsolidated extremities of 
fractured bones forming irregular joints, are removed 
with the saw.— Dunglison, 

Reseda, n. [Lat resedo, to assuage.) (Bot.) The typical 
genus of the natural order Resedacee. R. odorata is 
the Mignonette plant, which is so much cultivated in 


Fig. 2243. — MIGNONETTE, (Reseda odorata.) 


gardens and window-boxes for the delicious fragrance 

of its inconspicuous flowers. R. luteola, usually known 

under the name of Dyer's Weed, and nearly naturalized 
in W. New York, yields a yellow dye, and also the paint 
called Dutch-pink. 

Reseda cem, n. (Bot.) The Mignonette, Weld-wort, 
or Resedad family, an order of plants, alliance Cistales. 
Diac. Definite not tetradynamous stamens, not te- 
tramerous flowers, exalbaminous seeds, and fruit usually 
open at the point. They are soft, herbaceous plants, or 
sometimes small shrubs, with alternate entire or pin- 
nately divided leaves, and minute gland-like stipules; 
disk large, hypogynous, one-sided; ovary sessile, l- 
celled; placentas 3-6, parietal ; stignas 3, sessile ; flowers 
in racemes or spikes; fruit usually opening at ite apex 
long before the seeds ure ripe. Seeds usually numerous, 
reniform. The plants are chiefly natives of Europe and 
the adjoining parts of Africa and Asia. The order con- 
tains 6 genera and 41 species. See RESEDA. 

Reseek’, v.a. (imp. and pp. REsouGHT.) To seek again 
or afresh. 

Reseize, (-sé2’,) v.a. To seize again, or a second time. 

(Law.) To take possession of disseized lands or tene- 
ments, 

Reseiz'er, n. One who seizes anew. 

Reseizure, Cie gery n. Act of seizing again. 

Resell, v. a. (imp. an . RESOLD.) To sell again; to 
sell at second-hand; to sell what has been bought or sold. 

Resemblance, (-zém’blans,) n. [Fr. ressemblance.) 
State or quality of resembling, or being alike, or of hav- 
ing similar external form or qualities; similitude. — 
That which resembles; something similar; likeness; 
representation; semblance; image. 

“Pairest resemblance of thy Maker fair.“ Milton. 

Resem'blant, a. Exhibiting resemblunce; resem- 
bling. (R.) 

Resemble, (-zém’bl,) v. a. [Fr. ressembler, from Lat. 
similis, like.] To be like to; to have the likeness of; 
to bear the similitude of, either in form, fignre, or qual- 
ities; to be alike or similar to— To liken; to compare, 
to represent, as like something else; as, “the tor 
parts of Africa are resembled to a leopard’s skin.” 

Brerewood. 

To cause to imitate, copy, or be like. (x.) 

Resem’bler, n. One who resembles. 

Resem’blingly, adv. So as to resemble; with re 
semblance. 

Resent, (re-zént’,) v. a. [Fr. ressentir, from Lat. re, and 
sentio, to perceive by the senses.) To take ill; to con- 
sider as an injury or affront; to be in some degree angry 
or provoked at; to be indignant at; —in a bad sense. — 
To express resentment by speech or action. 

Thou with scorn would'st resent the offered wrong.“ — Milton. 
—v.n. To be angry: to feel or cherish resentment. 
Resent'er. n. Ono who resents. 

Resent’ful, a. Disposed to resent: easily provoked to 
anger or indignation : of an irritable or irascible temper; 
resentive: as.a resentful man. 

Resent’fally, adr. In a resentful manner. 

Resent’ive.a. Sume as RESENTFUL, 

Resentment, n. [Fr. ressentiment; 
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Act of resenting: anger ; indignation ; displeasure; the 
excitement of passion which proceeds from a sense of 
wrong offered to ourselves, or to those who are conuected 
with us, or in whom we feel an interest; deep sense 
of injury entertained; irritation; grudge; wrath; rage; 
fury ; — always in a bad sense. 

Reserv’ance, n. Reservation. (R.) 

Reservation, (réz-er-vd'shun,) m. [Fr., from Lat. 
reservo.) Act of reserving or keeping back, as in the 
mind; reserve; concealment, or withholding from dis- 
closure. — Something withheld, either not expressed or 
disclosed, or not given up or brought forward. — Cus- 
tody ; state of being treasured up or kept in reserve, 

—In the U. States, a tract of public lund reserved for 
some specific purpose; u reserve; as, a school reserva- 
tion, an Indian reservation. 

(Law.) A clause in a legal instrument which reserves 
some new thing out of the thing granted, und not in 
esse before; — also, a proviso; an exception. 

Mental reservation, the failing to disclose something 
having power to affect a statement, promise, &c., and 
which, if disclosed, would materially change or modify 
its import. 

Reserv'ative, a. Reserving; keeping back; with- 
holding; having a tendency to reserve or keep. 

Reserv’ntory, n. From. lat. reservare.) A place in 
which anything is reserved or kept; a depository. 

Reserve, (re-sérv’,) v.a. [Fr. réserver; Lat. reservo — 
re, back, aud servo, to save, to keep.) To keep by, or keep 
back; to save up for future use; to keep in store for 
future need or emergency ; to withhold from present use 
for another or after purpose; to keep; to hold; to re- 
tain; to lay up and keep for a future time or occasion. 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment.“ — Shaks. 

To except; to make an exception. (n.) ° 

—n. Act of reserving, withholding, or keeping back. 

—Something reserved for other or future use; that which 
is retained from present use or disposal. — Reservation; 
retention; something in the mind withheld from dis- 
closure; as, to concur in agreement, with certain re- 
serves. — Exception in favor of, or against. 

“ Each has some darling lust, which pleads for a reserve."— Rogers. 

—Restraint of freedom in words or deeds; caution or cir- 
enmspection in general behavior; backwardness; close- 
ness; coldness; reticence; shyness; modesty; as, his 
manner was characterized by extreme reserve. 

—In U. S., a tract of land reserved for specific purposes; 
Indian reserves, &c. 

(Life Ins.) A sum deducted from paid premiums, and 
set apart for the payment of policies. 

(Mil.) A body of troops kept back in action, to give 
support when needed, or to be rallied on, in case of 
emergency. 

( Theol.) A system according to which only that por- 
tion of the truth is set before the people, which they are 
regarded us able to comprehend or to receive with 
benefit. 

(Banking.) That portion of a banker’s capital which 
he retains in order to meet his average liabilities, and 
which he, therefore, does not employ in discounts or 
temporary loans. 

( Mining.) A part of a lode laid bare by the exploring 
and regular work of a mine, from which the ore can be 
at any time removed. — Worcester. 

In reserve, in store; kept back for other or future 
use; as, he had plenty of arguments in reserve. 

Reserve’, in Indiana, a township of Parke co.; pop. 
abt. 1,400. 

N in Minnesota, a township of Ramsey co.; pop. 
abt. 450. 

Reserved, (zerrd,) p. a. Not free or frank in worda, 
actions, or social intercourse; not communicative; 
reticent; taciturn; restrained; cautious; close; cold; 
diffident; shy; modest, 

“To all obliging, yet reserv'd to all.” — Walsh. 


Beserv’edly, adv. With reserve; with backward- 
ness; not with openness, frankness, or impulsiveness; 
scrupulously ; coldly; cautiously ; reticently ; diffidently. 

Reservedness, (-zërod'nes.) n. Quality or state of 
being reserved; closeness; reticence; diffidence; want 
of frankness, openness, or freedom. 

Reserv’er, n. One who reserves, 

Reservoir, (er- vor,) n. [Fr.] A pond or tank in 
which water is collected and preserved, in order to be 
conveyed through proper canals for the supply of a 
town. The term is also applied to any place where water 
is collected and preserved for the regular supply of a 
fountain or drinking-trough, in situations where water 
is not naturally abundant. 

Beset’, v.a. (imp. and pp. RESET.) To furnish with a 
setting or border; as, to reset a gem. 

(Print.) To set over aguin, as a page of printed matter. 
—n. Act of resetting, as of a diamond. 

( Print.) Matter reset, or set up a second time. 
Reset ter, u. One who resets; as, a resetter of types. 
Reset tle, v. a. To settle anew, or again. — To collate 

or install again, as a minister of the gospel. 

—v. n. To be installed or collated anew, as a minister of 
the gospel. 

Resettlement, n. Act of setting or composing a 
second time. — Act of setting or subsiding afresh; as, 
the resettlement of the lees of wine. — A second settle- 
ment, collation, or installation in the gospel ministry. 
— Act of settling or establishing, or the state of being 
settled: a second or new settlement, 

Reshape’, v.a. To shape anew. 

Resht, or Reshd, a town of Persia, cap. of the prov. 
of Ghilan, 16 m. S. E. of Euzillee, on the Caspian Sea. 
It is one of the most industrious and extensively com- 
mercial towns in 1 Pop. estimated at 50,000. 
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Reship’, v. a. (imp. and pp. RESHIPPED.) (re-shipt’.) To Resim, (rin. ) n. [Fr. résine; Lat. resina; Gr. réti-ne, 


ship again, or a second time; to ship, as anything which 
has been conveyed by inland navigation or imported by 
sea; us, cotton in transit reshipped ut New York for 
Liverpool. 

Reship'ment. n. Act of reshipping, or placing on 
shipboard a second time; the shipping tor exportation 
what has been conveyed by inland water-carriuge, or 
imported. — That which is reshipped; as, a reshipment 
of specie, 

Reside, (re-zid’,) v.a. [Fr. résider ; Lat. resideo.] To 
settle anywhere; to continue in a place as au inhabitant, 
permanently, or for a length of time; to have one’s 
home or dwelling; to remain; to abide continuously; 
to have a settled domicile for a time; to dwell; to live. 
— To inhere; to have a seat, settlement, or fixed posi- 
tion; to lie, or be as an essential, attribute, or element; 
as, contenteduess resides in his nature. 

Residence. Residency. n. [Fr. residence.] Act 
or state of residing, or of abiding or dwelling in a place 
for a length of time, but not definite; stay; sojourn; 
as, a temporary residence in Europe. — The place where 
one resides; abode; home; dwelling; habitatiou; domi- 
cil hence, by analogy, place of permanent rest or 
settlement. 

The highest court and residence of regal power.“ Bacon. 

(Eccl. Law.) The abode of a parson or incumbent on 
his living or benefice; — in contradistinction to non- 
residence; as, a canon in residence. . 

Resident, (réz-,) a. [Fr. from Lat. residens —re, and 
10 51 Residing, dwelling, or abiding in a place fora 
length of time, but not definite; residing; as, resident 
in the country. 

—n. One who resides or dwells in a place for some time; 
an inhabitant; a sojourner, -A diplomatic agent or 
envoy who resides at a foreign court, aud who is beneath 
the rank of ambassador. 

Residential, (réz-i-den’shal,) a. Residing; residenti- 
ary. (R.) 

Residentiary, (réz-i-den’shi-a-ry,) a. Having resi- 

ence. 

One who is resident ;— specifically, an ecclesiastical 
dignitary who resides for a certain length of time on his 
benefice; as, a canon-residentiary. 

Res‘identship, n. Station or condition of a resident. 

Resid’er,n. One who is resident in a particular place. 

[Lat. residuus, from resideo. | 
That remains over and above; remaining after a part is 
taken. 

R. analysis. (Math.) A method which proceeds by 
taking the difference of a function in two different 
states, and then expressing the relation between this 
difference and the difference of the corresponding states 
of the variable, (Math, Dict.) — R. figure. (Geom.) 
The figure left after a less figure has been subtracted 
from a greater. — R. root. (Math.) A root composed 
of two parts or members, connected together by the 
sign minus; as, a — b, or 5 — 3. 

Resid’uary, a. [Lat. residuus.] Pertaining to the 
residue or part remaining; entitled to the residue; as, 
a residuary legatee. 

R. clause. (Lo..) That part of the will of the tes- 
tator wherein the residue of his estate is bequeathed.— 
R. legatee. One to whom the residue of personal estate 
is bequeathed. 

Residue, (réze-dii,) n. [Fr. résidu; Lat. residuum.] 
That which remains after a part is taken, separated, re- 
moved, or designated.— The remainder; the balauce ; 
that which remains due of a debt or account; as, I will 
pay the residue another time. 

(Law.) The remainder of a testator’s estate after 
payment of debts and legacies. 

Resid’uus, a. Residual; remaining. 

Resid’uum, n. [Lat.] Residue; that which is left 
after any process of separation, purification, or reduc- 
tion has been made, 

Resign, (re-zin’,) v. a. [Fr. résigner; Lat. resigno.] 
To sign back, or return by a formal act or process; to 
give up or yield into the hands of another; to surrender; 
to relinquish ;— said, particularly, of official position or 
emolument; hence, to give up, to yield, to submit ; — 
said of the will or inclination, or of something valued ; 
—also, frequently employed reflexively. — To renounce 
or withdraw, as a claim; as,“ he soon resigned his for- 
mer suit.” — er. 

—(re'sin,) v. a. To affix one’s signature to a second time; 
as, to resign a document, 

Resignation, (rèz-ig-nā'shun,) n. [Fr.] Act of re- 
signing, yielding, or giving up; surrender; relinquish- 
ment; as, the resignation of an office or a commission. 
— State of being resigned; submission ; acquiescence ; 
endurance; patience ; — particularly, habitual snbmis- 
sion to the will of Providence without resistance or 
complaint. 

Resigned, (re-zind’,) p.a. Submissive; yielding; en- 
during; not disposed to murmur; as, to be resigned to 
one’s fate. 

Resigned'ly, adv. 
mission. 

Resignee, (réz-i-né’,) n. Ono in whose favor anything 
is resigned. 

Resigner, (re-zin’er,) n. One who resigns or relin- 
quishes. 

Reet amor, (n“, n. Act of resigning. 

Resilience, Resiliency, (zH ent, - tt. en- y,) n. 

From resilient.) Act of resiling, or leaping or spring- 

ng back; act of rebounding; as, the resilience of a ball. 

iliemt, (-zil’-.) a. [Lat. resiliens, from resilio— 
re, back, and salio, to leap.] Leaping or starting back; 
rebounding. 

Resilition, (ré-i-lish'un,) n. Resilience. (R.) 
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In a resigned manner; with sub- 


from rhrd, to flow or ruu.) (Chem.) An important 

class of vegetable substances, extensively used in manu- 

factures, obtained from various trees by making incisions 

in their bark, from which they exude iu the form of a 

viscid liquid, consisting of the essential oil of the plant 

holding the resin in solution. They are mostly formed 

by the exudation of the essential oils contained in the 

trees. They are generally insoluble in water, but dissolve 

readily in alcohol, forming varnishes. They chiefly 

consist of one or more acid resins, which form, with 

potash and the other alkalies, solutions similar to soaps. 
hysically, they are transparent or translucent brittle 

solids. They are insulators of electricity, and become 

electrical by friction. They fuse at a moderate temper- 

ature, are very inflammable, but burn with a dense, 

smoky flame. Heated in close vessels, they undergo 

decomposition, and furnish various forms of hydrocar- 

bon. The resins most extensively employed in the for- 

mation of varnishes are copal, mastic, sandarac, eleine, 

lac, anime, and some few others, The principal solvents 

employed are oil of turpentine, wood naphthas, methyl- 

ated spirits, and spirits of wine. When varnish is 

spread over any surface, the spirit evaporates, leaving 

the resin behind as a hard, transparent layer. The 

common resin, or rosin, of commerce exudes in a semi- 

fluid state from several species of pine, especially Pinus 

twda, P. mitis, P. palustris, and P. rigida, of N. America. 

The process of collecting it is 

very simple. A longitudinal 

slice of the bark and wood (A, 

Fig. 2244) abonta foot in length 

is taken off by means of an axe 

with a curved blade; and at 

the bottom of the groove thus 

made, a small piece of bent 

wood or thin metal, as tin or 

zinc, is driven into a curved 

cut made by one blow of the 

axe (B, Fig. 2244). This forms 

a sort of spout, which catches 

the liquid resin as it runs from 

the wound, and guides it into 

a small pot, made of common 

clay burned. At certain peri- 

ods, these pots are emptied, 

and their contents put into 

casks for transport to the dis- 

tilleries, where the volatile es- 

sential oil is removed from the 

resin. The resin thus procured 

is used in the manufacture of yellow soap, in which it 

is present in the form of pinate and sylvate of potash. 

It is considered by many to be an adulteration; but it 

seems to increase the lathering quality of the soap. — 

The other resins most generally known and used in this 

country are ANIME, Coral, DAMAR, Mastic, SANDARAC, 

FRANKINCENSE, and Lac. 

Gum-resins are the milky juices of certain plants 
solidified by exposure to the air. They consist of a 
mixture of resins and essential oils with a considerable 
proportion of gum; and on this account, when rubbed 
up with water, they yield a turbid or milky fluid from 
the dissolved gum, retaining the resin and oil in sus- 
pension, and are only partly soluble in alcohol. Some 
of them, as ammoniacum, assafcetida, euphorbium, gal- 
banum, gamboge, myrrh, olibanum, &c., are valuable 
medicinal agents; while others, as caoutchouc (or India- 
rubber) and gutta-percha, are of great value in the arts 
and in manufactures. 

Resina, (rai-se’na,) a town of 8. Italy, prov. of Naples, 
on the site of the ancient Herculaneum. at the foot of 
Vesuvius, 5 m. S. E. of Naples; pop. 10,500. 

Resinaceous, (réz‘in-d’shus,) a. Having the quality 
of resin. 

Resinifer’ous, a. Producing resin. 

Resini‘form, a. Possessing the form of resin. 

Res‘ino-elec’tric, a. Having, or exhibiting, that 
kind of negative electricity which is caused by the fric- 
tion of resinous substances. 

Resinous, (réz/in-us,) a. [Fr. résineuz. 
partaking of the qualities of, or obtain 
as, a resinous gum. 

Resinous or negative electricity. 
TRICITY. 

Res'‘inously, adv. By means of resin. 

Res inousness, n. Quality or state of being resinous. 

Res'iny, a. Resinous. 

Resipiscence, (rés’i-pis’zens,) n. [Fr., from Lat. resi- 
piscere, to regain one’s senses.) Wisdom resulting from 
practical experience; heuce, repentance. (R.) 

Resist, (re-zist’,) v.a. [Fr. résister, from Lat. resisto, 
to withstand.) To set, put, or j lace one’s self against ; 
to withstand. — To confront; to oppose; to strive or 
act against; to encounter with effectual opposition. — 
To counternet, as a force, by inertia, or reaction. 

—v.n. To make opposition. 

Resist, (-zist’,) n. (Calico Printing.) A substance which 
prevents the stuff from taking the color in those parts 
which have been impregnated with it. For example, 
if a pattern be printed with thickened tartaric or citric 
acid, and the stnff be then passed through an alumin- 
ous mordant, the pattern will refuse to take up the 
alumina, and subsequently the color from the dye-bath. 

Resistance, (re-zist/ans,) n. [Fr.] Act of resisting; 
antagonism ; opposition; check; as, to offer effectual 
resistance. — Quality of not yielding to force or exter- 
nal impression; that power by which motion or ten- 
dency to action in any body is impeded or prevented. 

( Mech.) A force acting in opposition to another force, 
80 us to destroy it or diminish its effect. Resistance is 


Like resin ; 
from, resin ; 


(Phys.) See EL x- 
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sometimes considered as of two kinds, active and pas-| Resolvabil'ity, n. Power of being separated into -. Pecuniary means; funds: means of raising money 


sive; the active resistauce being that which corre-! 
sponds to the useful effect produced by a machine, and) 
the passive that which belongs to the inertia of the ma- 
chine. Thus, in raising water from a well, the active 
resistance to the force employed is measured by the 

quantity of water which is raised; and the passive re- 

sistance by the force required to overcome the weight 

of the bucket and the rope, the friction of the pulley 

on its axle, &. 

R.of fluids. (Hydro-dynamics.) The force with which 
a solid body moving through ñ fluid is resisted or re- 
tarded. For many years the resistance experienced by 
a solid moving through a fluid, such as a ship sailing in 
the sea, was thought to be determinable only by certain 
recondite principles of bydro-dypamics which theory 
could hardly reach: bnt it has of late been conclusively 
shown that nearly nine-tenths of the resistance uf 
well-formed ships is made up of friction. ‘This doctrine 
has been reduced to detinite ruies, of easy application, 
by R. Rankine, in his realise on Ship-truilding (1566-67 ). 

Solid of least R. (Mech.) The solid whose figure is 
Buch that in its motion through a fluid it sustains the 
least resistance of all others having the same length and 
base; or, ou the other hand, being stationary in a cur- 
rent of flnid, offers the least interruption to the pro- 
gress of that fluid. In the former case, it has been con- 
sidered the best form for the stem of a ship; in the lat- 
ter. the proper form for the pier of a bridge. 

Resistant, n. [Fr., from Lat. resistens.) The person 
who, or thing which, resists. 

—a. Resisting; offering or making resistance. 

Resist'er, u. One who resists or withstands; a resistant. 

Resist ſul., a. Resisting. or making much opposition, 

Resistibility, n. Quality of being resistible ; resist- 
ibleness. 

Resistible, (-zist’eL1,) a. [Sp.] That may be resisted ; 
having power to resist; as, a resistible torce, a resistible 
will. 

Resist'ibleness, n. Quality of being resistible; re- 
sistibility. 

Resist'ibly. adv. 
pose or withstand, 

Resist'ingly, adv. 
resistance, 

Resistive. a. Resistible: having power to resist. 

Resistless, a. Irresistible; that cannot be resisted ; 
us, Tesistless eloquence, 

Resist'lessly, adv. Ina resistless manner; irresist- 
ibly ; so as not to be opposed or denied. 

Resistlessness, n. State or quality of being resist- 
less; irresistibleness. 

Resoluble, (ré/0-li-bl,) a. [Fr.; Lat, resolubilis.] That 
may be resolved or melted ; as, bodies resaluble by fire. 

Res'olubleness, n. Quality of being resoluble; re- 
solvable, 

Resolute, (ré2'0-liit’,) a. [Fr. résolu; It. resoluto, from 
Lat. resolvo, resolutus.) Having resolution or fixeduess 
of will or purpose; characterized by firmness and con- 
stancy in pursuing an aim or end; decided; determin- 
ed; inflexible; firm; staunch: unwavering; undaunted ; 
unshaken; as, a resolute adversary, a resolute mind, &e. 

—n. One who possesses the quality of being resolute; an 
inflexible, determined person. 

Res’olutely, adv. With fixed purpose; steadily ; with 
constant perseverance; boldly; firmly; unwaveringly. 

Res‘oluteness, n. Quulity or state of being resolute; 
fixed purpose; firm determination; unshaken stabil- 
ity of will or purpose, 

Resolution, (122'o-lii’shun,) n. Fr.; Sp. resolucion ; 
Lat. resolutio.) Act, operation, or process of separnting 
the parts which compose a complex idea or a mixed 
body; analysis; decomposition ; dissolution; act of re- 
ducing any compound or combination to its constituent 
or component parts: act or process of unravelling or 
disentangling perplexities or problems, or of dissipating 
obscurity in moral subjects; explication, — Act of re- 
solving; state of being resolved; fixed purpose or de- 
termination of mind; resoluteness ; firmness ; decision; 
steadiness; constancy ; inflexibility ; boldness; resolve. 
— That which is resolved or decided upou.— Formal dec- 
Jaration or determination of a meeting, association, or 
assembly; decision of a court; as, a judicial, legislative, 
or popular resolution. 

(Math.) A term usually synonymous with solution ; 
thus, the resolution of an equation is the procedure 
which leads ultimately to the discovery of its roots. 
The term is also frequently used as the opposite of com- 

ition; thus we speak of the resolution of a number 
into its prime factors, and of a force into its components. 

(Mus.) The writing out of a canon or fugue in parti- 
tion from a single line. 

(Med. and Surg.) The cessation or dispersion of in- 
flammatory action without the formation of an abscess, 
tumor, or mortification. 

N. of a metion. (Mech.) The partition of a single 
force or motion into two or more which have different 
courses, and, taken collectively, form an equivalent for 
the single one; — correlative to composition, 

R.of a discord. (Mus.) The descent by a tone or 
semitone, according as the mode may require, of a dis- 
cord which has been heard in the preceding harmony. 

Je. q a nebula. (Astron.) The demonstration of a 
nebula to the eye by a telescope of sufficient power 
to show it to be constituted of small stars. 

Resoln’tion, an island of British N. America, at the 
entrance of Hudson’s Strait; Lut. 61° 30’ N., Lon. 65° 
W. Areva, abt. 160 sq. m. 

Resolu'tioner, Resolu'tionist, n. One who 


In a resistible manner; so as to op- 


With opposition; so as to offer 


parts; resolvableness. 

Resolvable, (re-26/v’a-bl,) d. That may be resolved 
or reduced to first principles; admitting of partition, or 
of appearing to be separated; as, resolvable nebule, 

Resolv’‘ableness, n. Hesolvability; quality or state 
of being resolvable. 

Resolve, ee, v. a. [Fr. résoudre ; Sp. resolver ; 
Lat. resolvo — re, back, and solvo, to loose.) To separate, 
as the component parts of a compound substance; to 
reduce to first principles or constituent elements; to 
decompose; to analyze ;— hence, sometimes, to melt. 

~“ Immortal souls resolved to elements again.” Dryden. 
To reduce to simple parts; to separate, us the parts of a 
complicated question; to free trom ambiguities or per- 
plexities; to remove obscurity from by analysis; to 
clear of difliculties; to solve; to explain; to interpret; 
to tree from doubt; to disentangle; to unfold; to un- 
ravel; as, to resolve a conundrum. 
“ Examine, sift, aud resolve their alleged proofs.” — Hooker. 


—To dissolve and reduce to another form; as, the house 
resuleed itself into u committee of Ways and Means.— 
To cause to perceive or understand; ty inform; to nc- 
quaint; to assure; to convince; to settle in opinion; to 
fix in purpose or determination. — To express, as an 
opinion, decision, or determination, by resolution or 
vote; as, it Was resolved by the meeting nem. con. 

(Math.) To solve or elucidate, as a problem, by enu- 
Merating in order the several things to be done; to ob- 
tain what is required; to fiud the auswer to, or the re- 
sult of; us, to vesolve an equation. 

(Mus.) To allow the tones, as of a discord, to pursue 
their several tendencies, resulting in a concord. 

(.) To disperse, scatter, or cause to cease, as an 
inflammation or abscess, or a tumor. 

To resolve a nebula, (Astreon.) To canse a nebula to 
Appear to the eye as consisting of distinct stars. 

v. u. To be separated into elementary or component 
parts, or first principles; to be decomposed.— To melt; 
to dissolve; to become fluid, as the blood under certain 
couditions.— To be settled in opinion; to be convinced.— 
To determine in one’s own mind; to forma resolution; to 
purpose To make a declaration by resolution or vote. 

—n, Actofresolving or making plain; solution; resolution. 

“To give a full resolve of that which is so much controverted." Milton, 

—That which has been resolved on or determined; fixed 
purpose of mind; settled decision or conclusion; — also, 
legal or official determination; legislative act, declara- 
tion, or determination, 

Resolv’edly, adv. In a manner to resolve problems 
or difficulties. —In a resolved or determined manner; 
with firmness or inflexibility of purpose; decidedly ; 
resolutely. 

Resolv’edness, n. State of being resolved; fixedness 
of purpose; firmness; resolution. 

Resolvend, (re-zdlr’end,) n. [From Lat. resolvere, to 
resolve.) (Arith.) In the square- or cube-rout, the 
number which arises from increasing the remainder 
atter subtraction, 

Resolv’ent, a. [Fr.; Lat. resolvens.] Having power 
to resolve or dissolve. 

—n. That which has the power of resolving or dissolving. 

(Med.) A discuticnt. 

(Math.) In algebra, an equation upon whose solution 
that of a given equation depends. 

Resolv’er, n. Que who resolves or determines in pur- 
pose. 

Resonance, (re) n. [Fr.; L. Lat. resonantia, from 
Lat. re, buck, und sono, to sound.] Act of resounding, or 
state of being resonant. 

(Acoustics.) A reverberation of a sound, or of sounds; 
the returning of sound by the air acting on the bodies 
of stringed musical instruments. 

Res’onant, a. (Fr. resonnant; Lat. resonans.) Re- 
sounding; reverberating; returning sound; echoing 
back; fitted to resound; as, a resonant fugue. - Milton. 

Resorb’, v.a. [Lat. resorbere.] To swallow up. 

Resorb’ent, a. [Lat. 1 Swallowing up. 

Resorption, (-shun,) n. Act of resorbing; also, re- 
absorption, 

Resort, (t,) v. n. Fr. ressortir, from Lat. sortior, 
sortitus, to draw or cast lots for.] To betake one’s self; 
to go; to repair.—To have recourse; to apply; to be- 
take one's self for aid, relief, or advantage; to appeal, 
as from a lower court to a higher; as, he was obliged to 
resort to the law for redress. 

—n. Act of resorting; actof going to or making applica- 
tion; a betaking one’s self; act of visiting or sceking.— 
The place to which one customarily betakes one’s self; 
pines of frequent meeting or habitual assembly; a 

haunt; as, his resort is generally his club. 

Last resort, that from which there is no appeal; final 
step. 

Resort’er, n. One who resorts or frequents. 

Resound, (-zound’,) v.a. [Fr. résonner, from Lat. re, 
back, and sonare, to sound.] To give or send back the 
sound of; to echo; to reécho; to reverberate. — To 
praise or extol with sounds; to praise or celebrate with 
the voice, or the sound of instruments; to spread the 
fame of. 

—v.n. To sound loudly; as, his voice resounded far.— To 
be echoed or sent back, as sound.—To be much and 
loudly mentioned.— To reverberate or echo; as, resound- 
tng praise. 

—v. a. ‘lo sound again, as a note on a bugle. 

—n. Echo; reverberation; return of sound. 

Resource, (ré-sdrs’,) n. [Fr. ressource.) Any source 
of uid or support; any object to which a person may re- 


makes a resolution; one who conjoins in the declara- 
tion of others. (R.) 


sort for assistance, safety, or snpply; expedient; means; 
contrivance; device; dependence? 
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or supplies; capabilities of producing wealth, or of sup- 
plying necessary wants; as, a man of ample resources. 

Resource'less, a. Lacking resources. (x.) 

Resow, (reo) v.a. (imp. RESOWED, (re-sGd”); pp. RE- 
SOWED Or RESOWN, (re’son’.) ‘Lo sow again, or a second 
time, 

Respeak’, v. n. (imp. RESPOKE; pp. RESPOKEN, RE- 
SPOKE.) To reply; to speak in return ; to answer. 

Dr. d. To repeat; to speak or utter afresh. 

Respect’, v. u. [Fr. respecter, from Lat. respicio, respee- 
tus, to look back.) To look back upon; to look on or 
notice with special attention; to regard as deserving of 
particular notice; — bence, to honor; to view or con- 
sider with a degree of reverence; to have esteem for, as 
possessed of real worth; tu venerate; as, a person highly 
respected in society. — To regard; to bave regard to, in 
relation or connection; to relate to; as, a conversation 
respecting business. 

To respect the person, to permit the opinion or judg- 
ment to be governed or biassed by a regard to the exter- 
nal or superficia] circumstances of an individual, to tue 
prejudice of right and egnity. 

*. Act of respecting, or looking abont, or noticing with 
attention; observation, — That estimation or honor in 
which men hold the distinguished worth or substantial 
good qualities of others; that deportment or course of 
action Which proceeds from esteem: cousideration; re- 
gard; deference; good-will; reverence; as, I have a 
sincere respect for her. 

—pl. An expression of respect, deference, regard, or good- 
will; as, to pay one’s respects to the President. 

—That which respects, belongs, or has reference to any 
person or thing. — Partial regard, under bias, to the 
prejudice of right or justice; as, the law suffers no respect 
of persons. — Motive in reference to something; consid- 
eration; interest; as, he is a good fellow in some re- 
spects. — Reference; relation; as, with respect to busi- 
ness. 

In respect of. in reference to: in comparison with. 

Respectability, n. State or quality of being re- 
spectable; the state or qualities which merit or com- 
mand respect. 

Respectable, a. [Fr., from L. Lat. respectalilis.] 
Worthy of, or commanding respect; possessing the 
worth or qualities which deserve or excite respect; de- 
serving of esteem, honor, or regard. — Moderately good 
or excellent; passable in quality or number; tolerable; 
not despicable; as, a respectuble audience, a respectable 
dinner, a respectable sermon, 

Respectableness, n. Respectability. 

Respectably, adv. In a respectable manner; in a 
manner to awaken or merit respect or esteem; with re- 
spect ; — also, moderately, but in a manner not to be de- 
spiked: as, the house was respectably filled. 

Respectant, a. [Fr., from respecter.) (Her.) Placed 
face to face; — said of animals; us. two lions respectant. 

Respecter, n. One who, or that which, respects; as, 
the law is no respecter of persons. 

Respectful, a. Having or exhibiting respect, regard, 
or esteem ; marked or characterized by respect or defer. 
ence; civil; courteous; complaisant; dutiful; as, a re- 
speclful manr 

Respect'f 


r. 

y.adv. In a respectful manner; with 
respect or deference ; in a manner comporting with due 
estimation. 

Respect'fulness, n. Quality of being respectful. 


Respecting, prp. Having respect or regard to; re 
garding; concerning; relating to; as, respecting the 
book there can be but one opinion. 

Respective, a. [Fr. respectif, from L. Lat. respec- 
tivus.) Noticing attentively; — hence, circumspect ; 
wary: careful, cautious. — Having respect or reference 
to; relative; not absolute. — Particular; relating to a 
particular person or thing; each to each; belonging to 
each; as, they retired to their respective beds. 

Respectively, adv. As relating to each; particu- 
larly; as each pertains to each; as, they were told re- 
spectively What each must do. 

Respect'less, a. Without respect or regard; lacking 
reference. (R.) 

Respect'lessness, n. State of being regardless; ro- 
gardlessness, (k.) 

Respell’, v.a. To spell over again, or anew. 

Respirabil ity, n. Quality of being respirable. 

Respir’able, a. [Fr] That may be respired or 
breathed: fit for respiration, or the support of animal 
life, as air. 

Respir'ableness. n. State or quality of being re- 
spirable; respirability. 

Respira‘tion, n. (Fr., from Lat. re, and spiro, to 
breathe.) (2hysiol.) The alternate inspiration and ex- 
piration of atmospheric air, The blood which circulates 
through the system requires, for its purification and 
the restoration of its vital qualities, to be brought into 
contact with the atmospheric air; and this is effected 
in the lungs. The air brought into contact with the 
blood is decomposed, its oxygen uniting with the blood, 
while its nitrogen is returned, by expiration, unchanged, 
with an additional quantity of carbonic-acid gas. The 
mechanical part of the function of respiration is effected 
by the action of the ribs and diaphragm. About twenty 
respirations take place in a minute, and from thirty to 
forty cubic inches of air are inhaled at each inspiration. 
See AIR-CELLS and Lunas. — Respiration goes on in 
plants as well as animals, the leaves and foliage of 
plants and trees being the lungs or branchiæ of vege- 
table life, See BOTANY. 

Respira‘tional, a. Pertaining, or relating, to respi- 
ration, 


Res’pirator, n. [Fr. respirateur.] A contrivance 
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for covering the mouth, and which serves to temper cold 
air inhaled into the lungs. 
Respiratory, a. Fr. respiratoire.) Serving for res- 


REST 


— letter. — Correspondent; suited to something 
se. 
The vocal lay, responsive to the strings Pope. 
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Res'titute, v.a. [Lat. restituere, from re, and to 
put. ty place.] To restore what is lost or taken away. kR.) 
—n. Anything restored or replaced. (u.) 


piration; pertaining, or relating, to the act of breathing.) Respon’sively, ade. By way of response; in a re- Restitution. n. [lat. restitutio, from restituere, to 


Respire’, v. n. [Fr. respirer; Lat. respiro—re, and 


spousive manner, 


spiro, to breathe.) To blow or breathe ont; to take Respon’siveness, n. State of being responsive, 
breath again ; — hence, to rest; to take rest from toil. Respon’sory, a. Containing or conveying answers. 
—To breathe; to inhale air into the lungs, and exhale it. — . Auswer or response uf the congregation to the priest) compensation. 


—v.a. To breathe out, or in and out; to inspire or expire, 
as air; to emit in exhalations, 

Respite, (réspit,) n. [Fr. répit; O. Fr. respit, from Lat. 
respectus, a looking back.] Temporary intermission of 
labor, or of any process or operation; limited time of 
Test; panse, — Forbearance; postponement; delay; pro- 
longation of time for the payment of a debt beyond the 
legal time. 

(Law.) Temporary suspension of the execution of a 
capital offender; a reprieve ; — also, delay of appearance 
at court granted to a jury beyond the proper terin, 

Blackstone. 

. a. [O. Fr. reepiter.] To relieve by a panse or interval 
of reat; to delay for a time; to suspend, as the execu- 
tion of a crirsivel beyond the time limited by the sen- 
tence ; to reprieve. 

Res'piteless, a. Without — — relief, or reprieve. 

Resplen‘dence, Resplen‘dency, n. [L. Lat. re- 
splendentia,| Quality of being resplendent; brilliant 
lustre ; vivid brightness; splendor; effulgence, 

N a. [Lat. re; lens—re, aud splendeo, 
to shine.) Shining or sparkling with brilliant lustre ; 
very bright or luminous; effulgent; as, resplendent gold. 

* ade. With brilliant lustre; efful- 
gently. 

Resplie, v. a. To split afresh, or again. 

Du. u. To resplit, rend, or divide a second time. 

Respond’, r.n. [Fr. répondre; Lat. respondeo.] To 
answer or reply; to give response or rejoinder; as, her 
heart re to his 
voice. — To suit; to cor- 
respond. — To make pry- 
ment; to render satisfac- 
tion or indemnification ; 
as, to be held to respond 
in damages, as a defendant 
in a suit. 

—v.a. To accord with; to 
correspond to, or 
with. (u.) — To satisfy or 
make good by pa nt, as 
the judgment of a court. 

—n. A short anthem inter- 
rupting the reading of a 
chapter, eae is — — 
proceed till the anthem 
ended. — Wheatle 


.— y. 

(Arch.) In Gothic build- 
ings, a half-pillar, or pier, 
attached to a wall to sup- 
pert an arch, &c.; it con- 
stitutes, in fact, a contin- 
uation of the line of the 


arch in the vertical part 
of the wall, and appears to 
be introduced for the pur- 
Pose of supporting it. ' 

Respond'cace, Re- 
spond'ency,n. Actol | 
responding or answering. 

Respond'ent, a. [Lat. 
respondens.) Answering ; 
that answers or responds 
to demand or expectation ; 
according. 

— Fr. respondant.) One 
who responds; especial! 

GU One ibe makes 
answer in certain suits erings 
and proceedings at law, as 8 V. Bogland.) 
in equity, aud admiralty or divorce causes, &c. 

( .) One who upholds a thesis in reply, and whose 
province it is to refute objections, 

Respondentia, (-én'shi-a,) n. [Lat. from responden, 
to promise to return.) (Mar. Law.) A species of mort- 
gago in the nature of bottomry, but differing from it in 

the loan is effected on the security of the freight, 
and not on that of the ship itself. 

Response’,n. [Fr. réponse; O. Fr. ; Lat. re- 
sponsum — responden.) Act of respondin; Au an- 
ewer; a reply; Led larly, an — a 3 
answer o! e peuple, or tion, to t est in 
the Litany and other parts ofdivine service. = 

(Alt.) Answer to an objection in a formal disputation. 

(El) Iu the services of the Roman Catholic Church, 
a kind of anthem sung after the lessons of matins, 

(Mus.) In a fugue, a repetition of the given subject 
by another part. 

Responsibility, n. [Fr. oe State of 
being responsible, accountable, or answerable, as for a 
trust or office, or for a debt. — That fur which one is 
accountable or responsible. — Ability to answer in pay- 
ment; means of discharging or liquidating contracts, 

Bespon'sible, a. [Fr.] Answerable; accountable; 
amenable; liable to respond, or be called npon to make 
acconnt; as, a husband is responsible for his wife's delita 
during coverture. — Able to discharge an obligation or 
contract, or having estate adequate to the payment of 
a debt or debts: as, a responsible party became his ball. 

Respou’sibleness, n. Responsibility. 

Responsibly, ade. In a responsible manner. 

Bespon'‘sive, a. [0. Fr. 1 Answering; mak- 
ing reply; able, ready, or to respond; as, a 


in divine service. (R.) 

Rest, n. [A. S. rest; D. rust; Ger. rast.) A ceasing 
irom motion or action of any kind, and applicable to any 
body or being; a state free from motion ur labor; quiet; 
repuse; quiescence; tranquillity; as, rest of body or 
mind. — Hence, by implication, freedom from worry, 


annoyance, cares, or disturbance; peace; security; as, | 


his wife's tongue gives him but little rest. 


gone to his last rest, — That on which anything leans 
or lies for support ; — specifically, in a lathe, a piece of 
iron to hold the turning tool apen, fixed at the end of 
a slide by a set-screw. — A resting-place; a permanent 
habitation ; as, “in dust our final rest.” — Milton. 

(Hygiene.) Rest is as necessary to the health of the 
body as food, light, and air. How much absolute rest 
of body and mind, such as only sleep can give, is neces- 
sary for the recovery of muscular elasticity and nervous 
energy, must depend greatly on the age of the person, 
and the amount of labor taken. Some men are ns re- 
freshed after four hours’ sleep as others with six or 
seven; in such cases, temperament has much to do with 
the benefit derived from the shorter term. Asa general 
rule, the time devoted to repose should not be Jess than 
five hours, and need seldom exceed seven, The man 
who retires to rest befure midnight will require less re- 
pose than he who makes it dawn before he seeks his 
bed. The hours of rest, like the hours set apart for 
meals, should bp aprend adhered to, Much of the 
boasted health of a country life depends upon the reg- 
vlarity, not only in the hours of labor and reflection, 
but of repose also. 

(Archeol.) Anciently,a projection from the right 
side of a coat of mail, serving to support the butt of a 
lance. 

(Lit.) A cesura; a short pause of the voice in reading. 

(Mes) One of the characters of silence, each of which 
denotes a cessation of the sound, equal in duration to 
the note which it immediately succeeds and after whieh 
it is named: thus a semibreve rest in equal in length to 
ñ semibreve, a minim rest to a minim, w crotchet rest to 
a crotchet; and so on through all the different charac- 
ters of notation, 
oon. A. S. restan.] To stop; to cease from motion or 
action of whatsoever kind; to cease from labor, work, or 
performance,— To be quiet or still; to be undisturbed ; 
to be tranquil, or at peace; to be quiet or tranquil, us 
the mind; not to be agitated by fear, anxiety, worry, 
or other emotion of passion. — To lie; to recline; to re- 
pos., ns on a bed.—To be in a state of sleep or slumber ; 
as, When tired one rests well. — To lean or stand on; to 
be supported by; as, a house rests on the nd. — To 
sleep the last sleep; to die, or be dead, — To acquiesce; 
to be satisfied; as, “to rest in heaven's determination.” 
( Addison.) —To trust, confide, or rely; to place depend- 
ence; as, to rest on a man's word or promise. 

To rest with, to be in the power of; to be determined 
by; as, the matter rests with him to decide. 

—v. a. To cause to rest; to lay or place at rest; to quiet. 
— To place, as on a support, 

` Her weary head upon your bosom rest." — Waller. 

Rest, n. [Fr. rest, from Lat. re, back, and sto, to stand.] 
That which is left, or which remains alter the separation, 
either in fact or in contemplation; remainder; over- 

lus; remnant; residue, — Others; those not included 

n ñ proposition or description; as, Byron and the rest 
of the modern poets, 

—v.n. (Fr. rester.] To remain ; to be left; as, thero the 
affair rests, 

ery ge ry [m Lat. restans, from restare, to Seager | 
( Bot.) Not falling off, as the calyx of the rose an 
apple, which remain upon the germ after the corolla has 
fallen; persistent, 

Restate’, v.a. To state again, or a second time. 

Restaurant, (res‘to-runt,)n. [Fr. restaure.) An eat- 
ing-house or saloon. 

Restaurateur, (res-lor-a-tur’,) n. [Fr] One who 
keeps a restaurant, or eating-house. 

Restem’, v.a. To force back uguinst the current; to 
stem against. 

Restful, a. Quiet; being at rest; giving rest. 

Rest’ v. adv. restful manner; ina state of rest, 

Rest fulness, n. The state or quality of being restful. 

Rest- W. n. (Bot.) See Oxoxis. 

Restla cer. n. [Lat. restis, a cord.) (Bot.) An order 
of plants, alliance Glumales. Diag. A 1-J-celled ovary, 
a pendulous ovule, 2-3 stamens, I-celled anthers, aud 
terminal embryo. They are herbs or under-shrubs, 
chiefly native of 8. America, 8. Africa, and Australia 
Their properties are unimportant. The wiry stems of 
some species have been n: for basket-making, thatch- 
ing, rope, &c. The order includes 23 genera and 171 


species. 

Res‘tiform, a. (Lat. resti, a rope, and forma, form.] 
A term applied to certain rope-like columus or tracts, 
behind the lateral tracts of the medulla oblongata, The 
R. tract is continuous below with the posterior columns 
of the myelon; while above, its fibres may be traced 
transversely through the pons into the cerebellum. If 
the R. tracts be irritated, the most acute suffering is 
produced. 

Restip‘ulate, v.n. To stipulate again, or anew. 

Restipula'tion, n. A renewed stipulation. 
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restore] Act of restoring to a former state. 
—Act of making good, or of giving an equivalent for any 
loss, damage, or injury; isdemedfication; reparation; 


—Act of recovering a former state or posture. (k.) 
Motion of R. ( Physics.) The returning of elastic 

bodies, forcibly bent or compressed, to their natural 
state, — Hulten, 

Res‘titutor, n. [Lat.; Fr. restituteur.) A person who 
makes restitution, (u.) 

Rest'ive, Rest'iff, a. [0. Fr. resti/; Fr. rétif, from 
Lat. resto, from re, aud stare, to stand.) Unwilling to 


—Sleep; hence, in political parlance, death; as, he bas) go, or only running back: obstinate in refusing to 


move forward; stul born —Impatient; unquiet; uneasy. 

Rest/iveness, Restitr ness, n. Obstinate reluc- 
tance or indisposition to move forward, — Obstinate un- 
willingness, 

Restless. a. Continually moving; unquiet ; not still. 
— Sleepless; disturbed; uneasy.— Being without sleep; 
— in unquietness. — Not affording rest, — Not sut- 

ed to be at rest or in peace.— Not remaining at rest; 
turbulent, as a mob. — Disposed to wauder or to change 
place or condition; unsettled; roving. 

Rest'lessly, adr. Without rest; unquietly. 

Rest'lessness, n. State or quality of being restless; 
uneasiness; agitation, 

Restor’able, o. Capable of being restored. 

Restor ableness, n. The state or quality of being 
restorable, 

Restoration, n. [Fr. restauration, from Lat. restau- 
ratio.) Act of restoring, or of replacing in a former 
state; renewal; revival; reestablishment; renovation.— 
The recovery or bringing back to health and soundness; 
recovery. — That which is restored, 

(Eng. Hist.) A term applied to the accession of King 
Charles II., in 1660, after the Civil War, to the throne 
of England, after an — gy of eleven rs and 
four months, from January 30th, 1649, when Charles I. 
was beheaded, to May 29th, 1660. 

(French Hist.) The first R. begins May 3. 1814, when 
Louis XVIII. made bis entry into Paris under the pro- 
tection of foreign 2 and ended with the return 
of Napoleon from Elba, March 20, 1815. The beginning 
of the second R. is generally reckoned from the battle 
of Waterloo, June 15, 1815, which destroyed forever the 
power of Napoleon, and terminated on July 29, 1520, 
with the abdication of Charles X. 

Restora'tioner, Restora‘tionist, n. One who 
holds to the doctrine of the final restoration of all men 
to happiness. — Adams. 

na . m. The doctrine of the Restora- 
tionists. 

Restor'ative. a. That restores; that has power to 
renew strength and vigor, 

—n. A medicine efficacious in restoring strength and 
vigor, or in recruiting the vital powers, 

Restor‘atively, adv. In a manner or degree condu- 
cive to a renewal of strength or vigor. 

Res‘torator. n. A restaurateur. 

Restor’atory,a. Restorative, (u.) 

Restore’, v.a. [Fr. restaurer ; Lat, restauro.) To re- 

lace; to repair; to rebuild; to renew; to bring back 
Rom a state of decay, ruin, devastation, degeneration, 
declension, &c.; as, to restore order, to restore to wealth, 
— To bring or give to a person, as a specific thing which 
he has lost, or which has been taken from him and un- 
justly or arbitrarily detained; to reinstate; to return; 
to deliver Lack to the owner; to replace; to bring back 
to a former state or condition; to restore a child to 
the parent, to restore a — or exiled monarch, 
kc., peace was restored, 4c. — To cure; to recover from 
disease; to heal; to bring back to health, soundness, or 
vigor. — To revive to renew; to reéstablish; to bring 
back as pearly as may be to its primitive state or con- 
dition; as, to restore a printing, statue, building, 4c.— 
To give in lieu of, or as satisfaction or an equivalent for, 

—v.n. To store again, or a second time, as 

Restorer, u. The n who, or thing which, restores. 

Restrain’, v. a. r. restreindre, from Lat. restri 
restrictus.) Todraw back tightly; to bind or hold back; 
to bind fast; to bold from action, proceeding, or ad 
vancing by means; to holdin; to curb; to check; 
to repress; to wep Cowan as, to restrain one from com- 
mitting an act of folly. — To hinder; to abridge; to 
curtail; as, to restrain one of one's liberty. — To re- 
strict; to limit; to constrain; to confine, — To withhold; 
to forbear, or keep back. 

Restrain’‘able, a. That may be restrained; as, re 
strainable Passions. 

Restrain’edly, adr, With restraint or limitation, 

Restrain’er, n. The person who, or thing which, re- 
strains. 

Restrain’ment, n. Act of restraining. 

Restraint’, n. [F. restremt, pp. of restreindre.) Act 
or exercise of restraining, or of holding back, or hinder- 
ing from action or motiun, in any manner; a hindering 
of the will, or of volition, or of any action, physical, 
moral, or mental; hinderance; jon; coercion ; 
abridgment of liberty. — That which restrains, binders, 
or represses; limitation; restriction; prohibition; as, 
no restrain/s were laid u him. 

fem, n. To strengthen, again or afresh ; 
to fortify anew. 


Restrict’, v. a. [Lat. restrictus, from restringa.] To 
hold or keep back within certain bounds or limits; to 
circumscribe; to curb; to restrain; to repress; to con- 
fine; as, to restrict one to a single glass of wine a day. 
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Restriction, (-strik’shun,) n. [Fr., from L. Lat. re-] Resus'eitable, a. That may be restored to life. 
strictio.| Act of restricting, or state of being restricted; Resus eitamt, n. The person who, or thing which, 


limitation: confinement within bounds; as, restriction | 


of wit by the laws of propriety. — That which restricts; 
a restraint; as, to impose restrictions on trade. 

Restriction of words, the limitation of their force in 
a special manner or degree. 

Restric'tionary, a. Restrictive; using restriction. 

Restrictive, a. (Fr. restriciif.] Having the quality 
of restricting or limiting, or of expressing limitation ; 
imposing restraint; as, restrictive laws or regulations. 

Restrict/ively, adv. With limitation or restriction. 

Restriet'iveness, n. State or quality of being re- 
strictive. 

Restrive’, v.a. To strive anew. 

Resubjection, (Jesu, e) n. Subjection a second 
time. 

Resublima'tion, n. A second sublimation. 

Resublime', v. a. To sublime again. 

Resuda'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. resudare.] Act of 
sweating afresh. 

Result, (-2ilt’,) v. n. [Fr. résulter; Lat. resulto, freq. 
from resilio—re, and salin, to leap.] To spring or leap 
back; to rebound, (k.) — To follow, or have origin, as n 
consequence, from facts, arguments, premises, combina- 
tion of circumstances, consultation, or meditation; to 
take effect; to proceed; to spring; to arise; to origi- 
nate; us, ennui results from idleness. — To issue; to en- 
suc; to come out or have an issue; to terminate ;—pre- 
ceding in; as, the enterprise resulted in failure. 

R. trust. (Law.) A trust raised by implication or 
construction of law, and presumed to exist from the 
supposed intention of the parties and the nature of the 
transaction. 

H. use. (Law.) A use raised by equity for the bene- 
fit of a feoffer who has made a voluntary conveyance to 
uses without any declaration of the use. 

—n. [Fr. résultat.] Act of leaping or flying back; resil- 
ience. (n.) 

—That which proceeds from a given state of facts, certain 
premises, or the state of things, or force of circum- 
stances, &c.; consequence; conclusion; inference; de- 
duction; effect; issue; event; as, meanness is the nat- 
ural result of avarice. — Decision, resolution, or deter- 
mination of a council or deliberative assembly. 

Result’ance, n. Act of resulting. 

Result/ant, n. [Fr.] ( Wath.) Same as REPELLANT, q. v. 

(en.) A term applied to a force, motion, velocity, or 
rotation which is mechanically equivalent to several 
other forces, motions, velocities, or rotations. 

—a. Resulting from a combination; issuing from ajoint 
effort ; arising or following as a result or consequence, 

Resultant force or motion. ( Phys.) A force which is 
the result of conjoined or combined forces, 

Resalt’ful, a. Having results or consequences. 

Resullt'less, a. Without result; as, resultless inquiries. 

Resam/‘able, a. [Erom resume.) That may be re- 
sumed, or taken back. 

Resume’, (rā-zū-mū’,) n. [Fr.] A condensed state- 
ment; a summing up; a brief recapitulation. 

Resume, (re-ziim’.) v.a. [Fr. résumer ; Lat. resuma — 
re, and sd mo, to take.] To tako back again. — To take up 
again, as that which has been given and taken away. — 
To begin again; to recommence, or take up agnin, as 
after absence or interruption ; as, the men resumed work 
again. 

Resum/’‘mon, v.a. To summon or call again, or a 
second time. — To recall; to recover. 

Resum'mons, n. A second, or renewed summons. 

Resumption, (-ziim’shun,) n. [Fr., from Lat. resump- 
tio — re, and sumo.) Act of resuming, taking back, or 
taking again; as, the resumption of a grant or an office, 
the resump'ion of cash payments. 

Resumptive, (-ziim'tiv,) a. [Fr. résumptif; Lat. re- 
sumptivus.] Resuming, or taking back, or again. 

=n. (Med.) A restorative. (R.) 

Resu’pinate, a. [From Lat. resupinare, to bend buck. ] 
a Ha in position; apparently topsy-turvy, or upside 

own. 

(Bot.) A term applied to parts which become inverted, 
usually in the twisting of their stalk, as in many orchi- 
daceous flowers. 

Resu’pinated, a. Resupinate. 

Resupina tion. n. State of being resupinate or in- 
verted ; — also, state of lying on the back. 

Resupine’, a. [From Lat. re, again, and supinus, bent 
backward.] Stretched on the back. 

Resupply’, v. a. To supply anew. 

Resurgence, (Jens,) n. Resurrection; act of rising 
again. 

Resargent, (Jent,) n. One who rises again, as from 
the dead or a moribund state. 

Resurprise, (-priz’,) v. a. To surprise again, or anew. 

Resurrection, (réz-ur-rék’shun,) n. [Fr., from Lat. 
resurrection.) A rising again from a state of ignorance, 
degradation, or bondage; as, the resurrection of art in 
the Middle Ages. 

(Theol.) A term applied to the rising again of Christ 
from the dead, and sometimes to the revival of man- 
kind at the last day. The resurrection of Christ is de- 
tailed with mnch fulness by the Evangelists, and is 
frequently referred to in the other books of the New 
Testament. In fact, it is presented as a chief argument 
for the truth of Christianity; for, says the Apostle, “ if 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain.” 

Resurree'tionist, Resurrec’tion-man,n. A 
body-snatcher; one who steals bodies from the grave, 
particularly for anatomical dissection. 

Besurvey, (-sur-vd’,) v. a. To survey again; to review. 

=ø. A second, or repeated survey. 


resuscitates. 

Resus'citate, v. a. [Fr. réssusciter ; Lat. resuscito,) 
10 revive; to revivify : — particularly, to recover from 
apparent death; as, to resuscitate a drowned person. 

r. u. To revive; to awaken to life again. 

Resuscitation, n. [I. Lat. resuscitatio.] Act of 
resuscituting, or of reviving from a state of apparent 
death; state of being revivitied. 

Ret, v.a. [Corrupted from rot.) To prepare for use, as 
flax, by detaching the fibres from the woody part by 
certain processes, 

Reta’ble, n. (Arch.) A screen for an altar. 

Retail, r. 4. [Fr. retailler, to cut again, re, and tailler, 
to cut.) To sell by cutting or dividing again and again, 
and dispose of in small parcels ; to vend at secoud-hand ; 
— opposed to wholesalz ; us. to retail liquors. — Hence, 
by analogy, to deal out or tell in small portions or bro- 
ken parts; to tell to many; as, to retail scandalous 
reports. 

—n. The sale of commodities in small quantities or par- 
cels, or at second-hand; — correlative to wholesale. 

—a. Specifying sale by small quantities or purcels; as, 
a retail business. 

Retailer, n. One who sells goods by small quantities 
or parcels; also, one who tells or circulates in small 
portions ; as, a retailer of idle stories. 

Retailment, n. Act of retailing. 

Retain’, v. a. [Fr. retenir; Lat. retineo—re, back, 
and teneo, to hold.] To hold or keep back; to hold or 
keep in possession ; to keep from departure or escape; 
to detain; not to lose or part with, or dismiss.—To hire; 
to engage; to keep in pay; to employ by a fee or hon- 
orarium paid; as, to retain an advocate. 

—v.n. To keep; to continue. 

Retain’‘able, d. That may be retained. 

Retain’er, n. One who retains.—One who is retained 
in service; an attendant; a dependent; an adherent; a 
hanger-on. 

(Law.) In former times, and in English law, the 
term was applied to one of a class of servants, or de- 
pendents, who wore their master’s livery, but were only 
employed in his service on particular occasions, being, 
however, retained by him, and liable to be called upon 
to serve him at any time. In modern legal phraseology, 
a retainer, or retaining fee, is a fee given to a counsel to 
secure his services in a cause, in order to prevent the 
opposite side from engaging him. It is special when 
given for the par pose of securing the counsel's services 
for a particular case; general, when for securing his 
services generally. In America, a retainer, much less 
formal than in the English practice, is only the act of 
aclient by which he engages an attorney or counsellor 
to manage a cause. The effect of a retainer is to confer 
on the attorney all the powers exercised by the forms 
and usages of the court in which the suit is pending. 

Retain’ment, n. Retention; act of retaining. 

Retain’-wall, Retain‘ing-wall, n. (Arch.) A 
wall built for resisting the thrust of the ground at the 
back, or for confining a body of water in a reservoir. 

Retake’, v. a. (imp. RETOOK; pp. RETAKEN.) To take 
or receive again; as, to retake mediciue. To recapture ; 
to take from a captor; as, to retake a prize at sea. 

Retak’er,n. One who takes again what had been 
taken before; a recaptor. 

Retaliate, (tal iat) v. a. [L. Lat. retalio, retaliatus 
—re, again, and talis, such.) To return, as like for like; 
to repay or requite by an act of the same kind as has 
been given or proffered ;—especially, to return evil for 
evil; as, to retaliate injuries. 

—v.n. To return tit for tat, or like for like; as, to re- 
taliate upon an opponent. 

Retalia'tion, n. Act of retaliating; the return of 
like for like, See Lex TALtonts. 

Retaliative, a. Serving or tending to retaliate; re- 
taliatory ; inducing or involving retaliation ; us, retalia- 
tive wit, retaliative justice. 

Retaliatory, a. Retaliative ;-as, retaliatory measures. 

Retard’, v. d. [Fr. retarder; Lat. retardo—re, and 
tardo, to make slow.] To render slow, or slower; to 
keep back; to impede; to hinder; to obstruct; to 
diminish, as the velocity of motion; to prevent from 
making due progress; as, to retard the operations of 
an army;— opposed to accelerate. — To put off; to 
delay; to procrastinate; to render more late; as, to 
retard payment of a bill past due. 

Retarda'tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. retardatio.) The act 
of retarding; hinderance; delay. 

(Physics.) The act of hindertog the free progress of 
a body, and ultimately, therefore, stopping it. It arises 
from the opposition of the medium in which the body 
moves, or from the friction of the surface upon which 
it moves. See Friction, RESISTANCE, 

(Gun.) The loss of velocity of a projectile, in conse- 
quence of the air's resistance. 

Retard ‘ative, a. [Fr. retardatif.| Serving to retard. 

Retard’er, n. One who, or that which. retards. 

Retard’ment, n. Act of delaying or retarding. 

Reteh, (rech,) v. n. [A. S. hræcan.) To make an effort 
to vomit; to heave, as the stomach; to strain, as in 
eructating. 

Retecious, (-t2shus,) a. [From Lat. rete, a net.] Hav- 
ing the appearance of net-work. 

Retell’, v.a. To tell afresh, or over again. 

Re’te muco’sum, n. [Lat., mucous net.] (Anat.) 
See SKIN. 

Retent’, n. [Lat. retentum.] That which is retained. 

Retention, (-tén’shun,) n. [Fr.; Sp. retencion; Lat. 
retentio.] Act of retaining, holding, or keeping; state 
of being retained or detained; custody.— Power of 
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retaining; faculty of the mind by which it retains ideas; 
as, retention of thought.—Act of withholding ; restraint. 


“J gave my love without retenzion or restraint.” — Shaks. 


—Confinement; custody; duress; durance; as, to be 
placed under retention, as a prisoner, 

(Med.) Undue retaining of some natural discharge, 
as, retention of urine. See SUPPLEMENT. 

(Law.) A lien; the right of withholding a debt, or 
of retaining property until a debt due to the person 
claiming this right be duly paid. — Craig. 

Reten tive, n. [(Fr. retenti/.] That retains; having 
the power to retain, as ideas; as, n refentive memory. 

Reten’tively, ade. Ina retentive manner. 

Retentive'ness. n. Quality of being retentive. 

Rete’pore, n. [Lat. reir, 

a net, and porus, pore.| 
(Zool.) A genus of Al- 
cyonaria, distinguished 
by having their foliate 
skeleton pierced like net- 
work, The Neptune's 
Ruflles, R. cellulosa (Fig. 
2246), shows the appear- 
ance of this genus. 

Retexture, n. 
texture. 

Rethel, (rai’tel,) a town 
of France, dept. of Arden- 
nes, on the Aisne, 24 m. (Retepora cellulosa.) 
S. W. of Rheims. Manuf. 

Woollens, cottons, linen, hats, and leather, Pop. 8,500, 

Retiarii, n. pl. [Lat, from ref, x net.) (Roman Antig.) 
The name of a class of Roman gladiators. The retiarius 
was furnished with a trident and net, with no more cover- 
ing than a short tunic; and with these implements he en- 
deavored to entangle and despatch his adversary, who 
was called secutor (from seqni, to follow), aud was armed 
with a helmet, a shield, and sword. 

Reticence, n. [Fr.; Lat. reticentia, from reticeo, from 
re, and taceo, to be silent.) Silence; concealment by 
silence. 

(Rhet.) A figure by which mention is made indirectly 
of some subject, while the speaker or the writer pre- 
tends to pass it over in silence. — Worcester. 

Ret‘icency, n. Reticence. 

Ret‘icent,a. Taciturn ; disposed to be silent. 

Reticle, (ret’i-kl,) n. A small net; a reticule. 

Revicualar, a. (Fr. reticulaire.] Having the form of 
a small net. 

Retic’ulate, Retic’alated, a. [Fr. réticule; Lat. 
resonate} Resembling net-work ; of the form or ap- 
pearance of net-work. 

(Bot.) A term especially employed to describe the 
condition of the venation in ezxogens, as compared 
with that of the endogens. 

(Min.) Applied to the minerals which occur in parallel 
fibres crossed by other fibres, which are also parallel, so 
as to exhibit meshes like those of a net.— Phillips. 

Reticulated work. (Masonry.) Masonry constracted 
with diamond-shaped stones, or square stones placed 
diagonally (Fig. 1732). In the city of Rome this mode 
of decorating the surface of a wall is generally charac- 
teristic of the period of the early empire; it was fre- 
quently imitated in Romanesque work in the tympanum 
of a dvorway, especially in Norman work. 

Reticula'tion, n. Organization of substances re- 
sembling network. 

Ret'icule, n. [Lat. reticulum, dim. from rete, a net.] 
A lye work-bag, or a little bag to be carried in the 
hand. 

(Astrm.) A network of fine spiders’ webs or wires 
crossing each other at right angles, and dividing the 
field of view into a series of small equal squares. It has 
been long used for observations on the quantity of the 
enlightened parts of a luminary during eclipses, and is 
found well adapted for that and similar purposes. 

Reticulum, z. [Lat., dim. of rete.) (Zodl.) The name 
of the honeycomb bag, or second cavity of the complex 
stomach of the ruminant quadrupeds; so called from 
the reticulate or honeycomb-like disposition of the cells, 
mostly hexagonal, which occupy its inner surface. 

(Bot.) The debris of interlacing fibres found at the 
base of the petiole in palm-trees. 

Ret’iform, a. [From Lat. rete, and forma, form.) Hav- 
ing the form of a net in texture; composed of cross-lines 
and interstices ; reticule. 

Ret’'imo, a seaport-town of European Turkey, on the 
N. coast of the island vf Crete, 38 m. 8. of Candia; pop. 
8,000. 

Ret‘ina, n.; pl. Retingz. [Lat.] (Anat.) The pulpy 
expansion of the optic nerve in the interior of the eye, 
See EYE. 

Retinal, a. Relating to the retina. 

Retin’alite, n. [Gr. retine, resin, and lithos, a stone.] 
(Min.) A Canadian massive variety of serpentine with 
a resinous appearance, 

Ret'inite. Retin’aphalt, n. [Or. retine, resin.] 
(Min.) A mineral substance, intermediate between resin 
and asphalt, discovered by Mr. Hatchett in roundish or 
irregular opaqne lumps, of a yellowish or pale brownish- 
yellow color, in tertiary clay, at Bovey-Tracey, in Devon- 
shire, England, associated with lignite; also at Halle. and 
in peat at Osnabrtick in Hanover. When digested in al- 
cohol. it yields a portion of resin, and asphalt remains. 

Retin'itis, n. (Med.) Inflammation of the retina. 
See SUPPLEMENT. lison. 

Ret'inoid, a. (Gr. retine, resin, and eidos, form.) Re- 
sembling resin. A 

Retinue, (ret’e-nu,) n. Fr. retenir, retenu, to retain, 
from Lat. retineo.) Those whom a prince or distin 
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guished person retains as attendants; a train of per- 
suna; a suite. 

Retir'acy, n. Act of retiring. — A fortune sufficient 
to retire trom business with; a competency. (U. S.) (k.) 

Worcester. 

Retire’, v.n. [Fr. retirer, from Lat. trahere, to druw.] 
To depart; to retreat; to remove; to go out of company, 
or from a public place, into privacy.— To withdraw trom 
business or active life; to go Irom a public station. 

Retired’ a. Secret; private — Withdrawn; removed, 
—Withdrawn from business or active lile; secluded from 
public notice, 

Retired flunk, (Fort.) A flank bent inwards towards 
the rear of the work, or army, of which it forms a part. 

Retiredly, (re-tird'ie,) adv. In a retired manner; in 
solitude or privacy. 

Retired'ness, n. Solitude; privacy: secrecy. 

Retirement, n. Actof retiring or withdrawing from 
company, or from public notice or station. — State of 
being withdrawn. — Habitation secluded from much 
society, or from public litu. — Private way of life; seclu- 

privacy ; solitude. 

Retir’er,n. A person who retires. 

Retort’, v. a. ae relorqueo, from re, and torquen, to 
turn.) To bend, turn, or cast back. — To throw back ; | 
to return,— To return as an argument, accusation, cen- 
sure, or incivility. 

—r.n. To return an argument or charge; to make a 
severe reply. 

—n. Thereturn of an argument, charge, or incivility; a 
repartee ; as, u pungent retort. 

(Chem.) A vessel in which distillation is effected by 
means of heut. Retorts are made of glass, earthenware, 
or metal, according to the purposes for which they 
are intended. Glass 
retorts are employed 
for the preparation 
of those substances 
which do not reqnire 
any extraordinary de- 
gree of cold for their 
condensation, such as 
nitric acid. Glass re- 
torts are made of vari- 
ous sizes, capable of holding four or five ounces to sev- 
eral gallons, and both flint and green glass are used in 
their manufacture. They are usually heated either by 
spirit-lamp, by gas, or by sand-bath. When higher tem-“ 
peratures are required, earthen retorts are used. In 
making hydrofluoric acid, a lead retort is necessary: and 
in concentrating sulphuric acid, platinnm retorts are 
largely employed. Very large earthenware retorts are 
used in the manufacture of coal-gus. 

Retort'er,n. One who retorts. 

Retort'ing, n. The act of returning, as an argument, 
charge, or incivility. 

Retortion, (-tor’shun,) n. The act of retorting. 

Retor'tive, a. Containing a retort. (R.) 

Retoss', v.a. To toss back. 

Retouch, (re-titc’’,) v.a. To improve by new touches, 
as a picture or essay. | 

—n. A repeated touch; the reapplication of a master’s) 
hand to a work he had before considered complete, as a | 

ng or sculpture. | 

Retrace’,v.a. [Fr. retracer.) To trace back; to go 
back, as in the same course or path. 

( Paint.) To trace over again, or renew the outlines of. 

To retrace one’s steps, to returu back in the same path 
in which one advanced. 

Retract’, v.a. [Fr. rétracter ; Lat. retractus, from re, 
again, back, and trahere, to draw.| To draw back; to 
withdraw. — To take back; to resume. — To recall; to 
recant; to abjure; to unsay. | 

—v.n. To take back; to unsay; to withdraw concession, | 
or declaration. 

—n. (Farriery.) The act of pricking a horse’s foot in 
nailing a shoe on. 

Retractable, a. Capable of being retracted. 

Retrac‘tation, n. [Lat. retractatio.) Retraction ; re- 
cantation, (k.) | 

Retract'ible,a. Capable of being withdrawn or re- 
tracted. 

Retract'ile,a. Capable of being drawn, as claws; re- 
tractable, 

Retraction, (-fril’shun,) n. Fr., from Lat. retractio.]| 
Act of withdrawing something advanced, or changing 
something dove. — Declaration of change of opinion; 
recantation, 

( Med.) State of a part when drawn towards the centre 
of the body or back wards.—Dung/isem, 

Retract'ive, a. Tending to retract; withdrawing; 
taking from. 

—n. Anything that retracts or withdraws from. 

Retractor, u. A person who retracts. 

(Surg.) A muscle, the office of which is to retract the 
part into which it is inserted. 

Retranslate’, r.a. To translateacain,orasecond time. 

Retrax'it, n. [Lat.] (Law. The act by which a 
plaintiff withdraws his suit. It is so called from the 
fact that this was the principal word used when the law | 
entries were written in Latin. 

Retread’, v.a. To tread anew. 

Retreat’, n. [Fr. retraite, from retraire; Lat. re, and 
traha, to draw.) Act of retiring or withdrawing; a| 
betaking of one’s relf away from any thing or place that 
is dangerous or disagreeable: as, to beat a reef. — | 
State of being retired or seclnded from noise, bustle, or | 
company; seclusion; retirement; privacy; solitude, — 
Place of retirement, for safety or security; a shelter; 
an asylum., a refuge. 

“That pleasing shade, a soft retreat.” —Dryden. 
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(Nar.) The retirement of a ship or fleet from before 
the enemy, or the order or disposition of ships declining 
to engage in battle. 

(//) The retiring of an army or body of men from 
an enemy, or from auy position; an orderly retrograde 
movement, 

“ Honourable retreats are no ways inferior to brave charges.” 
Bucon. 
A signal used in the military and naval services, by beat 
of drum or sound of trumpet, at sunset, or tor retuing 
from exercise or action : — opposed to REVEILLE, q. v. 

(Łecl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, w spe | soa- 
son of seclusion and silence, to engage in religions Cere- 
monies; — also, a period of withdrawal from society, €x- 
tending over several days, to a religious house for exclu- 
sive devotion to the duties of religion; as, to observe a 
retreat. 

—v. n. To withdraw; to retire from any position or place; 
to withdraw to a private abode, or to any secluded situa- 
tion; to retire to a place of safety or security. — To 
move back to a place before occupied; as, the retreating 
sea. — To retire from an enemy, or from any advanced 
position; as, the troops retreated in good order. 

Retreat! ful. a. Serving as a retreat. (k.) 

Retreat ment, n. Retreat. (h.) 

Retrench, v. a. [Fr. retrancher—re, and trancher, 
from Lat. trans, across, and scindere, to cut.) To cut 
off; to pare away; to diminish by excision; as, to re- 
trench redundancies, — To render less or smaller; to 
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Ret rofract, Ret'rofracted, a. [Lat. retro, and 
Jractus, pp. ut frangere, to Dreak.] (Bd) Bent back- 
ward; refracted, as a petiole. 

Retrogenerative, a Generating young by retro- 
copulation, as mau animals. 

Retrograda ‘tion, n. (Fr.; from Lat. retrogradutio.] 
Act of going or moving backward; act of retrograding. 
— Stute of being retrograded; a goiug backward; retro- 
gression. 

(Asten. A term applied to the apparent motion of 
a planet when it is contrary to the order of the sigus,or 
When the planet appears to move westward among the 
fixed stars. 

Retrograde, a. Fr.; from Lat. retrogradior — retro, 
and gradior, to go, trom gradus, a step) Going or 
moving backward: retrogressive; declining from a bet- 
ter to a Worse stute,— Contrary; opposite; tending to 
move retrogressively ; as, a e mancuvre. 

(Astron.) Apparently moving Lack ward, and contrary 
to the succession of the planets, t. e, from east to west, 
as a planet; denoting apparent motion as opposed to 
direct motion. 

—v.n. [Fr. retrograder, from Lat. retrogradior — retra, 
and grudio, to go | To go or move backward. 

Retrograd ingly, adv. By retrograding; so as to go 

back wierd. 

| Retrogression, (r/t-ro-grish’un.) n. [Fr., from Lat, 

| retiogrud:.| Act of going backward; retrogradation, 

Retrogres sive. a. Going or moving backward ; de- 


curtail; to abridge; to diminish; as, to retrench ex- 

penses. — To limit; to restrain; to confine; as, a re- 

trenched interpretation of figures. 

v. u. To diminish expenses; to economize; to live at a 

| less cost; as, it is time for us to retrench. 

Retrenchment, n. [Fr. retranchement.| Act of re- 
trenching, or of lopping off; act of removing what is 
extraneous or surpertinous; as, the retrenchment of 
words in a writing. — Act of curtailing, making less, or 
abridging; a lessening; diminution; reduction; cur- 
tailment; as, relrench ment of personal expenditures, 


clining from a more pertect to a less pericct state; us, a 
retrogressive national policy, 
Retrogres'sively, adv. 
gradingly. 
Retromin’gency, n. 
mingent. 
Retromingent, a. [Lat. retro, and mingens — min- 
Here, to make water.) Organized so us to discharge the 
urine backward. 
—n. (Z) An animal that discharges its urine back- 
ward. 


By retrogression; retro- 


Act or quality of being retro- 


(Fortif.) A line of works formed so as to cut off 
parts of a fortified place, and enable the garrison to con- 
tinue the defence after the outlying parts are taken. 

Retrib‘ute, v.a. [Fr. rétribuer, from Lat. retribuere.] 
To pay back; to make compensation, payment, or 
equivalent in return to; as, to retribute to an offender 
what is in proportion to his offence. 

Retrib/uter, n. One who renders retribution. 

Retribution, (rét-ri-bi'shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. retribu- 
tio] Act of retributing or repaying; repayment; re- 
quital. — State of being retributed or paid back. — That 
which is given to retribute; return accommodated to 
the action; reward or punishment; recompense; Com- 
pensation; — also, a gratuity or present given for ser- 
vices in lieu of a salary; and specifically, rewards and 
punishments to be distributed at the general judgment. 

Retrib’utive, Retrih“utory. a. Making retriba- 
tion; repaying; rewarding for good deeds, and punish- 
ing for offences; as, retributive justice. 

Retrievable, (-OH v a. That may be retrieved 
or recovered; as, a retrievable debt. 

Retriev'ableness, x. Quality or state of being re- 
trievable, 

Retriev’al, n. Actof retrieving. 

Retrieve, (fréér’,)c.a. [Fr. retrouver; from Ger. treffen, 
to hit, to find.) 
again; to recover; to regain; to recover from loss or 
detriment; as, to refrieve one's character or credit, to 
retrieve an impaired fortune. — To bring back; to recall. 
— To repair, as a loss, damage, or misfortune; to rem 
the evil consequences of: as to retriene a disastrous de 

—n. (Sporting.) The recovery of game once sprung. 

Retrieve’ ment, n. Retrieval, 

Retriever, (-(recv’er,) n. One who, or that which, re- 
trieves. 

(Sporting.) A dog trained to seek out and bring in 
game that is shot, 

Retrim', „ 4. To trim again, or afresh. 

Ret'riment. u. Refuse; dregs; offal ; dross. (R.) 

Retro. A Latin prefix denoting back, or buckward. 

Retroact'. v.n. Fr. rétroagir, from Lat. retroagere.] 
To act in antagonism or opposition; to act backward or 
reciprocally. 

Retroaction, (-dk’shun. n. Fr.] Action backward; re- 
turn action.—Operation on something past or preceding, 

Retroactive, a. Fr. rétroactif, from Lat. retro, 
back, and actirus — ago, to do, to Acting back- 
ward; operating by returned ac ; affecting what is 
past ; retrospective ; as, a retroactive statute, 

Retroactively, odr. Ina retroactive manner; by 
operating on something past or preceding. 

Retrocede, (rit'ro-sééd.) r. 4. Fr. rétrocéder.] To 
cede back; to make returned cession; as, to retrocede a 
State to its former possessor, 

v. n. To go back. 

Ret'rocedent. a. (Med.) In pathology, a term ap- 
plied to those diseases which move about from one part 
of the body to another: as, retrocedent gout, when it 
leaves the toe for the stomach, 

Retrocession, (Hr uU“. n. [Fr., from Lat. re- 
trocesaus, a going back, from retraceda — retro, and cedo, 
to go.] Act of retroceding or going back; retrogres- 
sion.—State of being retroceded or granted back. 

( Med.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Retrocopula‘tion, n. Coition from behind, as in 
the case of most animals, 

Retroduc'tion, n. [Lat. retroducere.] A leading or 
bringing back. 

Re'troflex, Retroflexed, (r?l/ro-fléest,) a. ¶ Lat. re, 


To hit or light upon again; to find| 


Retropulsive. a. [Lat retro, and lere, pulsum, 
to drive, impel.] Repelling; repulsing: driving back 

Retrorse’, a. [Lat. refrorsus.] Bent in a backward 
direction. 

Retrorse'ly, adv. 


In a retrorse manner, 

Retrospect, r. n. [Lat. refrospicio, retrospectum, to 
look back at | To look back; to view what is past. 

—n. A looking back on things past; view or contempla- 
tion of something past; review ; survey; reéxamination, 

Retrospection, C- n. Act of looking hack 
on things past; also, the faculty of looking back on past 
things. 

Retrospective, a. Fr. retrospectif.] Looking back, 
or tending to look back, on past events; as, refrospec- 
live survey, a retrospective eye. — Affecting, or having 
reference to, things past. 

|Retrospec'tively, adv, Ina retrospective manner. 

Retrovaceinn'tion, n. (d.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Retroversion, (-ver’s/un,) n. [Fr.] A falling or turn- 
ing back ward, 

Ret'rovert, v.a. [Lat. retro, and vertere, to turn. ] To 
turn ba 

Retrude'. v.a. [Lat. re, and frudere, to thrust.) To 
thrust back. 

Retrusion, (-tru’ziun,) n. 
being retruded. 

Retry’, v.a. (imp. and pp. RETRIED.) To try again; to 
1 on trial a second time, 

Ret'tery,n. A place where flax is retted. See RET. 

Ret'ting, n. Act or process of preparing ret. — A ret- 
tery. 

Retund,, v.a. [Lat. re, and tundere, to strike with re- 
peated strokes.) To dull; to deaden; to blunt; to turn, 
as an edge; as, to retund the point or edge of a cutting 
instrument. 

Return, r. n. (imp. and pp. RETURNED.) [Fr. retourner, 
from Lat. ternaro, to turn.) To turn back: to come or 
go back to the same place, position, or condition: as, re- 
turning home, to return to a subject of conversation, &c. 

—To come again; to revisit; as, our hopes return. — To 
revert; to angwer; to reply. 

“ He said, and thus the queen of heav'n returned.“ — Pope. 


—To retort; to recriminate; to retaliate; as, you return 
npon me without cause. — To appear or begin agnin after 
a periodical revolution ; as, seasons return with the year, 

v. a. To cause to turn or go back; to bring, carry, 
or send back ; as, to refurn a borrowed umbrella, — To 
repay; to give back in payment; as, to return money 
lent to one.— To requite; to give in recompense, or as 
equivalent. — To give or send back in reply: as, to re- 
turn an answer.— To tell, relate, report, or communi- 
cate. — To retort: to recriminate; as, to return a rare 
casm.— To give in an account or statement; to give or 
eend by way of official report; as, to return a list of 
killed, wounded, and missing.—To give back toa tri- 
bunal or to an office; as, to return a writ. — To send; 
to transmit; to convey, = 

To return to our muttons. [Fr. revenons a nos mmi- 
tons.) To come back to the point ; to return to the same 
subject; to resume the thread of one’s discourse: —used 
as a proverbial colloquialism. 

—n. Act of returning (intransitive) or coming back to 
the same place, position, or condition; as, the return of 
an anniversary, the refurn of long absent friends, the 
return of health and strength, &c. 

„He takes little journeys, and makes quick returns.” — Dryden. 


Act of returning (transitive) or sending back to the 
same place, position, or condition; restitution ; repay- 


Act of retruding, or of 


and flectero, flexum, to bend.) (Bot.) Bent suddenly 


back ward. 
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ment; requital; retribution; as, the return of a bor- 
rowed article, return of ingratitude for favors grauted, 
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— That which is returned; ns, (1.) A payment; a 

qnital; a remittance; us, yearly returns of money. 
(2.) A reply; an answer; a response; as, the return to 
one’s question. (3.) An official a mt, report, or state- 
ment; » formal report or numerical statement; as, 
election returns, census returns, the return of killed, 
wounded, Kc. (4) Profit; advantage accrued ; gain, on 
an investment, undertaking, and the like; as, on the 
principle of small profits and quick returns, the busi- 
ness yields a handsome return. 

pl. A kind of light-colored, mild smoking-tolacco, 

en A projection, moulding, or wall continued in a 
different or an opposite direction to that of the original 
direction of the body returned. 

(Law.) The recital by the sheriff, or other officer, to 
whom a writ has been directed requiring him to do 
something, of the manner in which the order has been 
executed. This is indorsed on the writ, which is then 
returned to the court from which it issued on the“ re- 
turn day,” or day when it is returnable. 

(Mu. and Naval.) An offivial report, account, or 
statement, made or given to a commanding, or other 
superior, officer; as, a rern of men fit for duty, a rr- 
turn of stores, &c., a return of soldiers, or sailors, on the 
sick-list. 

—v.a. To turn again, or in the contrary or opposite di- 
rection; to reverse, 
Return/‘able, a. That may be returned or restored. | 

(Law.) That is legally to be returned, delivered, 
given, or rendered; as, a returnable verdict. 

Return’-day, n. (Law.) The duy whereon a defend- 


ant is to appear in court, and the sheriff is to return the 
writ and his proceedings. 

Return’er, n One who returns, restores, or gives back. | 

Retuse’, d. [Lat. retusus, from retundere.| (Hut.) Ap- 
plied to leaves terminating in a semi-circular end, the 
centre of which is somewhat indented. | 

Retz’, Jean Francois PauL De Gosxpi, Cardinal de, B. at 
Montmirail, France, 1613; became coadjutor to his uncle, 
the archbishop of Paris; and, after many intrigues, and 
fighting several duels, he was made archbishop of Co- 
rinth, and cardinal. He conspired agninst the life of 
Cardinal Richelieu, and took a prominent part in oppos- 
ing Mazarin during the minority of Louis XIV. At! 
length Mazarin, who both hated and feared him, im- 
prisoned him in the castle of Vincennes, then at Nantes, 
whence he escaped, and travelled through Holland, Fla 
ders, and England. In 1675 he wished to give up his 
cardinal’s hat, and retire from the world, but the Pope 
would not receive it: and as the latter years of his life 
were some amendment on the past, he D. regretted, at 
Paris, in 1679. He was daring, turbulent, and intriguing; 
and in his Memoirs, which were written by himself dur- 
ing his retirement from the busy scenes of public life, 
he has drawn his own portrait with considerable skill 
and impartiality. 

Reuben. |[Heb. behold a son.] (Script.) The eldest 
son of Jacob by Leth (Gen. xxix. 32, xxxv. 23, xlvi. 8). 
His improper intercourse with Bilhah, his father’s con- 
enbine wile, was an enormity too great for Jacob ever to 
forget, and he spoke of it with abhorrence even on his 
dying bed. For bis conduct in this matter, Jacob, in 
his last blessing, deprived him of the preéminence and 
double portion which belonged to his birthright, assign- 
ing the former to Jndah, and the latter to Joseph. The 
doom, “Thou shalt not excel,” was exactly fulfilled in 


the destinies of the tribe descended from Reuben, which | 


makes no figure in the Hebrew history, and never pro- 
duced any eminent person. 

Reunion, . Fr. réunion.) Union formed anew after 
separation or discord.—A meeting or assembly. 

Réunion, See BOURBON, ISLE or, p. 363. 

Reunite, (re-yu-nit’,) v. a. To unite again; to join 
after separation, — To reconcile after variance. 

—v.n, To be united again; to join and cohere, 

Reunit’edly, ade. Ina reunited manner. 

Reurge'. r.a. To urge anew. 

Rens, (rui‘os,) a town of Spain, prov. of Tarragona, 8 
m. W. of Tarragona. Manuf. Silks, cottons, leather, 
hats, brandy, and liquora. 7% 26,000, 

Reuss, (rovss,) a river of Switzerland, rising on the 8. 
side of Mount St. Gothard, and after a N. course of 30 
m., falling into the Lake of Lucerne. 

Reuss, « principality of N. Germany, in Upper Saxony, 


- Revenge’, v.a. [Fr. revancher, from Lat re, and rin- 


divided into two parts, one adjoining Bavaria and the 


other Prussia, between Lat. 50° 28’ and 51° 3’ N., Lou. 


11° 28’ and 12° 20“ E.; area, 458 sq. m. The surface is 
hilly, and the soil generally fertile. Rivers. Saale, and 
the Elster. 1%. United, 131,956. — See GERMANY. 

Reuss'in, Rxuss“lrE, n. (Min.) Anhydrous sulphate of 
soda and magnesia, occurring in crystals and in mealy 
efflorescences, near Seidlitz, in Bohemia. 


Reutlingen, (roit’ling-en,) a fortified town of Ger- 


many, in Wurtemberg, on the Eschatz, 20 m. 8. of 
Stuttgart. Manuf. Woollen, linen, nnd cotton stuffs, 
and lace, leather, paper, &. Pop. 13.000. 

Revaccinate, (-viék'sin-ait,) v. a. To vaccinate again, 
ora second time, 

Revacceina'tion, n. A renewed vaccination. 

Revalua'tion, nz. A second, or renewed valuation. 

Reveal, (/.) v. a. [ Lat. revelo, from re, again, back, 
and relo, to veil.| To disclose; to divulge; to discover; 
to make known, as something before unknown or con- 
cealed. — To communicate, or make known from heaven. 

Reveal able.a That may be revealed. 

Reveal ableness, n. The state or quality of being 
revealable. 

Revealed’, a. Disclosed; made known; laid open. — 
Communicated from heaven. 

Revealer. n. One who, or that which, reveals; as, 

revealed religion. 


|Rever’beratory, a. That reverberates; returning 


| Revere’, v. a. 


REVE REVE 


Reveal'ment, n. Act of revealing or disclosing; Revere, (rat-ratr’at,) n town of Italy, prov. of Mantua, 
revelation. (R.) on the Po, 16 m. S. of Mantua; pop 7,500, 

Revegetate, v.n. To vegetate anew, | Rev'erenee, n. [Fr., trom Lut. reverentia.) Fear 

Reveille, (re-val'ya,)n. Fr. reveiller, to awake.) (Mil.)) mingled with respect and esteem: honor; homage; 
‘The beating of drums or sound of trumpets at daybreak) high respect. — An act of respect or obedience; a Low 
in all garrisons, after which sentries do not challenge; or courtesy.— A title of the clergy; as, his rrrerence. 
till the tullowing retreat. See RETREAT. |—r. a. To regard with reverence; tu revere; to venerate; 

Revel, v.n. [Fr. reveiller.) To feust with loose and to honor. 
clamerons merriment; to carouse. Reverencer, n. One who regards with reverence. 

—n. A feast with loose and noisy jollity; a carousal. Rewerend, a. [Fr., from Lat. reverendus — revereor.) 

rv. g. [Lat. revello.| To pull or draw back. Worthy of reverence; entitled to respect, mingled with 

Rev’el,a town of France, dept. of Haute-Garonne, 30| fear and affection. 

m. E S. H. of Toulouse. Munuf. Linen, woollen, hosiery, (Nore, — Reverend is frequently in this country, and 
and caps. 17%. 6.000. in England invariably, used as a title of respect given 

Revel, a fortified senport-town of Russia, govt. of | to the clergy or ecclesiastical body. Thus, à clergyman 
Esthonia, on a small bay of the Gulf of Finland, 200 m.) of the rank of rector, incumbent, vicar, or curate is 
M S. W. of St. Petersburg; Lat. 59° 26“ 5, N.. Lon. 240 styled reverend, a dean rery reverend, a bishop right 
45 2” E. It has an excellent harbor. Pop. 00, reverend, and an archbishop most reverend. In Roman 

Revelation, u. [Lat. reredatio.] Act of revealing or} Catholic countries, the members of all religious orders 
of disclosing to others what was before unknown to) are styled reverend.) 
them; communication; discovery. — That which is dis- Rewerent, a. [Lat. rererens.] Expressing reverence, 
closed or revealed, veneration, or submission. — Inclined to revere; im- 

(Theol.) The preternatural communications of his pressed with veneration; submissive; humble; meek. 
mind and will made by the Deity to man, more particu-| Reverential, (rér-er-en’shal,) a. Proceeding from 
larly as contained in the books of the Old and New) reverence, or expressing it; as, reverential awe, rever- 
Testaments. ential esteem. 

Book of R. (Seript.) See APOCALYPSE. Reveren’tially, adr. Ina reverential manner; with 

Revel lent, a. Causing revulsion. reverence or show of reverence, 

Reseller. n. One who revels or feasts with noisy Rev’erently, ade. In a reverent manner; with rev- 
merriment; a caronser. erence; with veneration or respectful regard; — also, 

Rev'elling, n. A feasting with noisy merriment;| with fear of what is great or terrifying; as, to bow 
revelry. reverently. 

Revello, (rai-rail’/o.) a town of Italy, prov. of Coni, “ Chide him for faults, and do it rererentix. — Sas. 

20 m. N. N. W. of Coni; pop. 5.300, |Rever’er, n. One who reveres or veuerates. 

Revel aster, n. One who directs, or is leader of, a Reverie, Revery, nerd. rer“er. .) n. |Fr.rêrerie, 
noisy feast or carousal. from rrer, to dream, to muse, to rave.) A loose or ir- 

Revelment. „. Rovelry. (n.) regular train of thoughts occurring in musing or medi- 

Rev’el-rout, n. A carousul,—A mob; an assembly tation; wild, extravagant exaltation or conceit of the 
of disorderly persons. fancy or imagination; as, to be wrapped in a reverte.— 

Rev'elry, u. Noisy festivity; clamorons jollity. A chimera; a vision, 

Reven‘dicate, v. a. | Fr. revendiquer, from re, again, (Med.) Voluntary inactivity of the whole, or the 
and vendiquer; Lat, vindico, to lay clnim to] (Civil greater part, of the external senses to the impressions 
and French Law.) A claim legally made to recover. of surrounding objects during wakefulness. — Gord. 

Revendica tion, n. [Fr.] (Ciril and French Law.) Rever’sal,a, [From reverse.) A change or overturn- 
A claim legally made to recover property, by one claim-; ing; 4s, the reversal of a judgment or an attainder. 
ing us owner, | Reverse’, v.a. [Lat. revertor, reversus — re, und rerta, 
to turn] To turn back or over; to canse to return or 
depart; to cause to face in a contrary direction. — To 
turn or put in the contrary order, direction, position, 
or condition; to alter to the opposite; as, to reverse a 
sentence. 

““Affectations quite rererse the soul.“ — Pope. 

—To overset; to invert; to turn end for end, or upside 
down; as, a reversed pyramid.—To subvert; to over- 
throw; to overturn; as, the reversed constitution of a 
state. — To put, us each in the place of the other; as, 
the case is reversed. 

(Law.) To change by a contrary decision; to make 
void, as ñ sentence; as, to reverse a judgment or decree, 

To reverse an engine. (Steam-eng.) To cause an en- 
gine or locomotive to perform backward motion, or rev- 
olutions in the opposite direction. 

—n. [Fr. revers.) That which is reversed: a contrary; 
an opposite; as, sense is the reverse of nonsense. — The 
opposite; that which appears or is presented when any- 
thing is reverted or turned back, — Utter change; total 
opposition in characteristic circumstances or qualities; 
Vicissitude; turn of affairs ;— particularly, a change 
from better to worse; misfortune; — infrequently, a 
change for the better; good fortune; as, life is a chron- 
icle of reverses. 

(Numis.) The back side; — specifically. the reverse 
of a medal or coin opposite to that on which the head 
or principal figure or effigy is impressed, and which is 
called the obverse. 

—a. Turned backward; having the contrary or opposite 
direction; as, in rererse order. 

R. bearing. (Survey.) The bearing of a course, 
taken from the second end of the course, looking buck- 
wards. — R. fire. ( Mil.) A fire in the rear; — also, a 
discharge which strikes the interior slope of a parapet 
at any horizontal angle greater than 30°.— R. operation, 
(Math) An operation in which the stops are the same 
as in a direct operation, but taken in a contrary order. 

Davies. 

Reversed, (-vers?’.) p.a. Turned side for side, or end 
on end; changed to the contrary; — hence, overthrown, 
annulled: as. a reversed judgment in a suit. 


dicare, from vis, vim, power, authority, and dico, to gay, 
to assert.) To inflict prin or injury upon in return for 
an injury received. — To vindicate by punishment of an 
enemy; to avenge. — To wreak one’s wrongs on him 
who inflicted them ;—with the reciprocal pronoun, or in 
@ passive sense. 

Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius." — Saks. 


—v.n. To take vengeance. 

—n. [Fr. reranche.] Return of an injury; infliction of 
punishment in return for an injury or offence. — The 
passion which is excited by an injury done or an affront 
given. 

Revenge'able, a. Capable of being revenged. 

Revenge'ance, n. Revenge. (R.) 

Revenge’fal,a. Full of revenge, or a desire to inflict 
pain or evil for an injury received; malicious; spiteful ;! 
vindictive. 

Revenge’ fully, adv. By way of revenge; vindic- 
tively; with the spirit of revenge. 

Revenge fulness, n. State or quality of being re- 
vengeful; vindictiveness. 

Revenge'less, a. Without having revenge; unre- 
venged, 

Reven'ger, n. One who revenges; one who inflicts 
pain on another spitefully, in return for an injury.— 
One who punishes crime; an avenger. 

Reveng‘ingly, adr. With vengeance; vindictively. | 

Revenue, (rev’e-nu.) n. [Fr. rerenu, from revenir ; 
Lat. ent The annual rents, profits, interest, or 
issues of any species of property belonging to an indi- 
vidual or to the public. — The annnal produce of taxes, 
excise, customs, duties, rents, &c., which a nation or state 
collects and receives into the treasury for public use. 

Rev‘enue-cut'ter, n. A small, swift, armed govern- 
ment vessel, employed to prevent smuggling, and the 
unlawful clearance of vessels, and generally to assist 
the officers of the revenue. — Cyc. of Com, 

Rev’enue-officer, n. A custom-house officer, 

Rever’berant, a. Resounding: reverberating. 

Rever’berate, v.a. lt. rererbero, from re, and 
rer berg., to whip.] To send or drive back: to return, as | (e.) Sinistral. 
sound; to resonnd. — To heat in an intense furnace, | (Bot.) Resnpinate; as, a rerererd corolla. 
where the flame is reverberated on the matter to be Revers'edly, odv. In a reversed manner. 
melted or cleaned. Reverse’ly, cdv. On the opposite; on the other 

v. n. To be driven back; to be repelled. — To echo, as hand; conversely. 
sound; to resound. Reverse'less, a. Irreversible. (R) 

Rever'beration. n. [Fr.] Act of reverberating,or Revers’er, „. One who, or that which, reverses. 
of driving or sending back. Revers‘ible,a. [Fr.] That may be reversed; as, a 

( Physics.) The driving back or reflecting of one body, rerersi//e sentence, 
by another on which it impinges, as of waves of sound, Revers'ing. p. a. 
by arched and other surfaces, whereby echoes are pro- unnnlling. 
duced, or of flame from the top of glass and reverbera- R. gear. (ach.) The apparatus for reversing the 
tory furnaces. — Am. Eney. motion of a marine or locomotive engine, by changing 
the time of action of the slide valve. The eccentric 
being in advance of the crank for the forward motion, 
will. if turned to an equal distance behind the crank, 
produce a backward motion. — R. handle and quide, 

The handle placed beside the foot-plate conveniently 

for use when required The guide is a quadrant fixed 

to the foot-plate, notched for the end of the reversing- 
handle for each variation of the expansive gear, To re 
verse the engine, the handle is removed to any notch 


Turning the contrary way; — also, 


or driving back. | 
R. furnace. A furnace in which the flame is made to 
pass over a bridge, and then beat down again npon a 
hearth or surface, on which the materials to be heated 
are placed. 
—n. A reverberatory furnace. | 


[Fr. rérérer, from Lat. revereor, from re, 
| 


and verear, to fear.) To regard with fear, mingled with 
respect and affection; to venerate; to reverence. | 
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past the centre of the guide on the opposite side to 


REVI 


which it was before. Expansion d varied by moving 
the handle from one notch to another notch on the 


REVO 


at with attention.) To review; to reéxamine; to look; 
over with care for correction; to reperuse; as, to re-| 


REVO 2071 


to fail or neglect to follow suit; as, a good whist-player 
ever revokes. 


same side of the centre of the guide from which the en- 
gine is working. When the handle is on the cen re | 
notch, the handle is said to be out of gear. — R. lever. 
The lever connected to a crank on the reversing-shaft 
of the steam-engine by a rod, and placed at the side of 
the flre-box between guide-plates with notches to keep 
it vertical, or iu the forward or backward position. — 
R. shaft. The shaft, with levers attached, connected 
with the eccentric rods in the rocking-shaft class, but 
with the slide-valve rod in the expansion class of steam- 
engines. Both arrangements effect the object of moving 
the slide-valve so as to admit steain to the contrary side 
of the piston to which it had previously been aduiitted, 
and thus reverse its motion, and with it the motion of 
the engine also. — R., or air, valve. A valve applied to 
steam-boilers for the purpose of preventing the torma- 
tion of a vacuum when the steam is condensing in the 
boiler. 

Reversion, (-vr’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. rerersio.] Re- 
turn ; act of reverting or returning. (k.) 

(Law.) The returning of an estate to the grantor or 
his heirs, after a particular grant is ended; — bence, the 
residue of an estate left in the grantor, to commence 
in possession after the determination of the particular 
estate granted. 

Hence, possession; right to future possession or enjoy- 
ment; as, to purchase the reversion of an official place. 

(Insurance) A payment which is not to be rec 1, 
or a benefit which does not begin, until the happening 
of some event, as the death of a person now living. 
Payments which are to be received at the end of a spec- 
ified period of time ure usually called deferred pay- 
ments. 

Rever'sionary, a. Pertaining to a reversion, that 
is, to be enjoyed in succession, or after the determina- 
tion of a particular estate. 

Rever'sloner, n. The person who has a reversion, 
or who js entitled to lands or tenements after a partic- 
nlar estate granted is determined. 

Rever'sis, u. A gume at cards. 

Revert, v.a. [Lat. reverto, from re, hack, and verto, 
to turn.] To turn back; to turn to the contrary; to 
reverse; to drive or turn back. 

(Mith.) To take in a contrary order, as the terms of 
A series. 

—v.n. To return; to fall back. 

(Law.) To return to the propnetor after the deter- 
mination of a particular estate. 

=n. (Mas) Return; recurrence, 

Revert'ent, n. (d.) A medicine which restores the 
natural order of inverted motion in the body. — Good. 
Revert'er. n. A person who, or thing which, reverts. 

(Lw.) Same as REVERSION, g. v. 

Revert'lble, a. That may revert or return. 

Revert'ive, a. Changing to an opposite course. 

Revery. n. Seo REVERIE. 

Revest’, v. a. [Fr. recclir ; Lat. revestio, from re, again, 
ani vestin, to clothe.) To clothe anew. — To vest again, 
or a second time; reinvest, 

Revet', v. a. (Fort.) To face the sides of with mason- 
ry, Kc. 

Revete'ment, n. (Fort.) A facing tothe steep sides 
of a ditch or parapet. In field-works it may be of tim- 
ber, turf. hurdles, gabions, &c.; in permanent works it 
is generally of masoury. 

Revi'brate, v.n. To vibrate again. 

Revibra'‘tion, n. A vibrating back, or again. 

Revietual, (re-vit’tl,) v.a. To stock with victuals again. 

Revictualling, (re-vil/tling,) n. The supplying 
again with victuals or provisions. — The stock or re 
supply of provisions. 

Review, re,) v.a. [Fr. revoir, reru.) To view and 
examine again; to look back on. — To reconsider; to} 
revise; to examine again. — To examine the state of | 
anything, particularly of troops; to inspect.— To ex-, 
amine critically, as a new publication. — To retrace; to 
go over again. 

r. n. To look back. 

—n. (Fr. revu.) A second or repeated view. 

—A second examination, with a view to amendment or 
improvement; reéxamination; revision; revisal. 

(i.) An examination or inspection of troops under 
arms by a general or commander. 

—A critical examination of a new publication, with re- 
marks; a critique. — A periodical publication, consist- 
ing of a collection of critical essays; as, the Edinburgh 
Review, 

Reviewable, (re-vu'a-bl,) a. 
viewed. 

Reviewal. n. A review of a book; a critique. 

Reviewer, (re-vu'er.) n. One who reviews, or reéxam- 
ines; an inspector.—One who critically examines a new 
publication, and publishes his opinion upon its merit. 

Revig orate, a. Having renewed vigor or strength. (x.) 

Revile’, v.a. To regard or treat as vile; to treat with | 
opprobrious and contemptuous language; to reproach ; 
to villify. 

Revile ment. n. Act ofabusing or reviling. 

Revil'er, n. One who reviles another; one who treats 
another with contemptuous language, 

Revil'ing, n. Act of reviling or treating with re- 
proachful words. 

Revil'ingly, ade. With reproachful or contemptu- 
ous language; with opprobrium. 

Revin‘dicate, r. 4. To vindicate again; to reclaim; 
to demand and take back what has been lost. 

Revi'sal, n. Revision: act of reviewing and reéxamin- 
ing for correction and improvement. 

Bevise, (vi) v.a. [Lat. reviso re, and viso, to look | 


Capable of being re- 


vise a proot-sheet; to revise a manuscript, — To review, 
alter, aud ameud ; as, to revise a statute of limitations, 

—n. Review; revision; reexamination; us, corrections 
and revises. (k.) 

(Print.) A proof-sheet taken after the first correction. 

Revis’er, n. Une who revises, or reexuunnes for cur- 
rection. 

Revision, (-visi’un,) n. [Fr., from Lat. revisio.) Act 
ot reviewing, or reéxumining for correction; revisal; 
as, tho revision of a book, or writing, or of a proof-sheet ; 
a statutory revision, &c.—'That which is revised; a ro- 
vise. — Enumeration of population. (k.) 

Revis‘ioual, Revis‘ionary. a. 
twining or having reference, to revision. 

Revisit, (-vizu,) v.a. [Fr. révtsiter ; Lat. revisito.] To 
Visit again, 

Revisita'tion, n. Act of revisiting. 

Revisor. a. [L. Lat. revisorius.] Revising; with 
power or disposition to revise. 

Revivable, (-viv’a-bl,) a, That may be revived. “ 

Revival. x. [From recive.| Act of reviving, or state 
of being revived; as, (I.) Return, recall, or recovery to 
life from death, or apparent death; return, or reanima- 
tion from a state of languor and inactivity. (2.) Return 
or recall to activity from a state of neglect, obscurity. 
oblivion, or depression; as, the revival of the arts, or 
of literature. (Z.) Renewed and more awakened atten- 
tion to, or interest in, religion and spiritual matters, (4.) 
Renewed application to, or pursuit or cultivation of: 
also, flourishing condition of, as commerce, agriculture, 
&c. (5.) Restored prevaleuce, prestige, or popularity of, 
as a custom or fashion, 

(Chem.) Revivilication, as of a metal. 

(Lw.) An agreement to renew the legal obligation 
ofa just debt after it has been barred by the act of 
limitation or lapse of time. — The act by which a judg- 
ment which has been dormant, or without any action 
upon it for a year aud a day, is, at common law, again 
restored to its original force. — Bourier. 

Reviv'alism, u. The awakened or revived spirit of 
religion. 

Reviv'alist, n. One who advocates or promotes re- 
vivalism, or a fresh awakening of religious spirit. 

Revive, v.n. Fr. revivre, trom Lat. re, and vivere.) 
To live again; to return to life; to recover life, or new 
health, strength, or vigor; ta be reanimated. — Hence, 
by analogy, to be reanimated after languor or depres- 
sion; to recover from a state of neglect, oblivion, ob- 
scurity, or depression ; as, my hopes rerire. 

(Chem.) To regain its natural or metallic condition, 
as a metal, 

—v.a. To bring to life anew: to resuscitate; to reani- 
mate; to raise or restore from languor, depression, or 
discouragement; to refresh; to renew; to renovate; to 
bring into action after a period of suspension, as it 
plan or scheme—tHlence, to bring out or redeem from a 
state of neglect, depression, or obscurity; as, to rer 
letters, learning, or the arts.— To bring back into the 
mind or memory, us ideas; to inspire with new anima- 
tion, hope, or activity; to awaken; to direct attention 
to; to bring again into notice; as, revived recollections, 
to revive a scundaluus story, to revive a custom, habit, 
fashion, &c. 

(Chem.) To restore to its natural state; to reduce to 
its metallic condition; — said of metals, 

Reviver. u. One who, or that which, revives or re- 
unimates; that which invigorates or retreshes; one who 
redeems from neglect or depression, 


Revisory; per- 


To revive or reanimate; to recall or restore to lne, (n.) 
Revivifica’tion, w. Act of recalling to life; renewal 
or restoration of life. 
(Chem.) The restoration of a metal from a state of 
combination to its natural metallic Condition, 
Reviv'ify, v. a. (Fr. révivisier, from Lat. re, vivus, 
alive, and fy, from facio, to make.) To reanimate; to 
revive; to give new lite or vigor to. 
Reviv'ingly, adv. Ina reviving manner. 
Reviviscence, Reviviscency, (-vir-is’sens,) n. 
(Sp. reviviscenciu.] State of Leing revived; renewal of 
life. 
“ Scripture makes mention of a reviviscency of all things." Burnet. 
Revivis’cent, a. | From Lat. reviviscere, to come to life 
again. | Reviving; having power or disposition tu revive. 
Reviv'or,n. (Law.) A bill used to renew an origi- 
nal bill which, for some reason, has become inoperative. 
Revocability. n. Quality of being revi 
pacity of being recalled, revoked, or annulled, 
Rev’ocable, a. [Fr., from Lat. rewcabilis.] That 
may be recalled or revoked ; us. a revocable grant. 
Rev ocableness, n. Revocability; quality of being 
revocable. 
Rev'ocably, a. In a revocable manner. 
Revoen'tion, n. Fr., from Lat, rerocatio.| Act of 
revohing or of calling back.—State of being recalled or 
revoked, — The calling back of a thing granted, or act 
done: repeal; reversal; as, the revocation of an edict, 
will, license, &c. 


Rev'ocatory. a. [Fr. rérocatoire, from Lat. reroca- 


torius.] Serving to revoke; involving, or pertaining 
to, revocation; recalling; revoking. 

Revoice’, v.a. To resupply with a voice; to restore, 
as the proper tone of an organ. 

Revoke,, v. 4. Fr. réroquer; Lat. rerom xe, back, 
and voce, to call.) To annul by recalling or taking 
back; to repeal; to reverse; to countermand; to de- 
clare void. as a law, grant, testament, privilege, license, 
permission, &c, 

Revoke’, v.n. (Games.) In playing whist, to renounce; 
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—n. (Gumes.) In whist, the act of revoking, or neglecting 
to follow with a suit=cuard. 

Revoke’ment, x. Revocation; reversal; annulment. 

Kevok’ingly, n. By way of revocation. 

(Revolt, v.a. Fr. révolter; Lat. revolve, revolutus ] To 

dull off or buck ; to turn back or away ;—specifically, to 

fall otor turn trom one to another; to renounce alle- 
giance and subjection tu one s sovereign or state; to re 

Jeet regal or national anthority.— lo be excessively 

| shocked or offended ;— with af; us, his palute revolts at 
coarse food. 

—v. d. To put to flight; to overthrow ; to overturn.—To 
shock; to do violence to; to cause to shrink or turn 
away with loathing, «bhorrence, or disgust ; as, his pride 
revolted at the iden of meanness. 

—n. Act of revolting articularly, a renunciation of 
allegiance or fealty to one's sovereign, state, or governs 
Ment; insurrection: rebellion; mutiny; sedition; as, 
the revolt of the Netherlauds against the Spanish yoke, 

Revolt’er, „. One who, or that which, revolts. 

Revoltingly, adv. ln a revolting manner; abhor- 
rently; offensively. 

|Rev’oluble, a. [Lat. revolubilis, from revolvere.) Ro- 

tatory; that may revolve. (k.) 

Rev’olute, n. (r., from Lat, revolutus — revolvere.] 
(Bot.) Rolled downward or backward. 

R. leaf. (Bot.) A leat which, in embryo or develop- 

led spirally back, or toward the lower surface. 

Revolution, (u hun.) n. [Fr., from Lat. re, and 
volvo, to roll.) Act of revolving, or turning round on a 
centro or an axis; rotation; motion of a body round 
any fixed point or centre; rotary action; as. the rero- 
lutims et a wheel.—Motion or course of anything which 
brings it k to the sume point or state, — Continned 
course marked by the regular return of years; space 
measured by some regular return of a revolving body 
or of a stele of things; as, the revolutions of time. — A 
total or radical change; a sweeping or absolute altera- 
tion; as, a revolution in public opinion, 

(Pol) An extensive, or entire, change in the political 
constitution of a country accomplished in a short space 
of time, whether by legal or illegal means; a revolt 
successfully carried ont; a fundamental change or sub- 
version in political organization; as, the French Rero- 
lulions of 1792, 1830, and 1548, the English Revolution of 


1658, the American Revolution, &. 

(Astron.) A term used to denote the motion of a 
secondary body round a primary one, as contradistin- 
guished trom rotation, which signifies motion round an 
axis. The tone of revolution is the period in which a 
planet, satellite, or comet returns to the place in its or- 
bit from which we estimate its setting out. 

(Mrch.) See ROTATION. 

(Geom.) A surfaco generated by the motion of a line, 
right or curved, around a fixed axis. Thus the surface 
generated by the motion of one right line around an- 
other is either a cone, or a hyperboloid of revolution, ne- 
cording us the two lines do or do not intersect each 
other. The motion of an elipse around one of its axes 
generates an ellipsoid af revolution, which receives the 
nameof prolate or oblate spheroid, according as the ma- 
jor or minor axis remains fixed. (Also called surface of 
revolution.) 

Revolwtionary, a. [Fr.rérolutionnaire.] Pertain- 
ing, or relating, to a revolution in political or social 
constitution or government; tending to cause or pro- 
mote a revolution; as, a revolulionary war, revelution- 
ary principles, 


| Reviv'ificate, v.a. [Fr. reririier; Lat. rerivificare.]| —n. A revolutionist. (R.) 


| R. tribunal, (Prench Hist.) A tribunal for the trial 
of political offenders, established Aug. 17, 1792, was dis- 
missed Nov. 30. The National Convention was induced 
by Robespierre and the Montagnards, or Red Republi- 
cans, March 10, 1793, to restore it with additional powers. 
During the trial of the Girondists, its name was changed 
from Extraordinary to Revolutionary Tribunal, Oct. 50, 
1703. Between the date of its establishment and July 
27, 17H, a period of 16 months, no Jess than 
sons were condemned to the guillotine by this infamous 
tribunal, the last victims of which were Robespierre and 
hia accomplices, July 28-30, 1794. A third tribunal, re- 
organized Aug. 9, 1794, was replaced, Dec. 24, by a 
fourth, which was dissolved June 2, k 

Revolu'‘tioner, n. Same as REVOLUTIONIST. 

Revolutionism, (-/i'siun-izm,) n. State of being 
in a state of revolution, — Revolutionary doctrines; 
radical principles. 

Revolu'tionist. n. Ono engaged in bringing about a 
change of constitution or government; one who favors or 
supports a revolution; a revolutioner or revolutionary. 

Revolutionize, v. a. To effect a revolution or 
change in the form of, as of a political constitution or 
state government; one who brings about any complete 
or radical change; as, to revolutionize public taste or 
sentiment. 

Revolve, v.a. [Lat. recolvo —re, and rolro, to roll.) 
To rollin a circle; to rotate; to turn round, as ou an 
axis or pivot; to gyrate; as, a rerolring wheel or top.— 
To move round a centre; as, the earth revolves round 
the sun. — To return; as. revolring years. 

. d. To cause to turn, or roll round, as npon an axis; 
to rotate. — Hence, anulogically, to turn over and over; 
to consider attentively ; to meditate continuously upon; 
as, to rerolve a subject in one’s mind. 

|Revolve’ment, n. Act or process of revolving, or 
turning over and over in the mind; as, after much re- 
rolrement he came to a resolution, 

Revolv‘ency. n. Act, operation ar condition of re 
volving ; revolution. 
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Revolver. n. One who, or that which, revolves. 
( Firearms.) A pistol with several chambers or bar- 
rela, which are brought successively under the action 
of the trigger, or percussion arrangement, so that nev- 
ral shots can be fired without the necessity of relowling. 
The system of revolving firv-arms is not as modern as 
it is generally believed. A specimen arm of the 17th 
cent., in the Hotel Cluguy, at Puris, han eight chambers; 
and a brass pistol with six chambers, and supposed to 
be of the time of Charles L, forms part of the collection 
in the United Service Museum, London. But these 
arma, extraordinary for the time, never came iuto gen- 
eral nse, in consequence of their unavoidable clumsiness, 
each chamber having its own hammer and pau,) and the 
neonvenience of keeping these primed, Samuel Colt 
(q. r.) directed his attention to improved pistols, and 

tented the R. which bears his name in 1835, The 

it's R., which is largely nsed in the U. S. army, con- 
nists of one rifled barrel of considerable strength, and a 
massive chamber, perforated with 6 or7 chambers, which 
are breaght into a line with the barrel by action of the 
trigger. Each chamber has its nipple for a cap, which 
is brought under the hammer by the motion which 
brings the chamber or breech-piece round, The bam- 
mer is discharged by the trigger, and acts nearly bori- 
sontally in a forward direction. Under the pistol is a 
fixed lever-ramrod, which is used ip loading the cham- 
bers. This mechanism enables a combatant to be on a 
tolerably fair footing with a party who have the com- 
mand of six aingle-barrel guna. Besides all this, by 
withdrawing a bolt, which can be done in a moment, 
the entire breech-piece can be taken out, and replaced 
by another realy charged, <o that. by carrying a spare 
breech-pivce, a person may fire twelve shots in less time 
than another could fire three, if ho had to load between 
the shota. The only objection to Colts revolver was 
the necessity of stopping at every fire to cock the piece 
for the next shot. Ahe pistol made by Savage, at Mid- 


dletown, Conn, meets the objection against the English 
self-oncking pistols of their nim being destroyed by the 
Introduction of a double trigger, similar to the English 
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a, the chamber; b, hammer; e, trigger ; d, spur for raising the 

bammer ; e, lever“ rod. 

Tranter R., one of which is fitted for the middle 

finger, and the other for the forefinger of the right hand. 

A pull with the one brings the hammer up, and a fresh 

chamber round to its place, The pull being released, 

the pistol remains cocked, and the cylinder springs for- 

making its connection with the barrel tight. The 
trigger may be instantly pulled with the forefinger, dis- 
charging the piece. These movements may be continued 
with rapidity till the 6 chambers are discharged, without 
removing the right hand from its place, or calling the 
other into use. This platol, however, has not superseded 
the Colt, which, alung with the Remington arm, is still in 
general use in the U. S. cav»lry service. For close en- 
counters, the small cartridge-loading pistols are the most 
recent, and much the most efficient, weapons. Several 
varieties of these have been brought ant by American 
inventors, and are known aa Smith and Wessou's, War- 

5 Allen's, They all have the revolving cylinder, 

which contains 7 chambers: and they differ from each 
other chiefly in the manner in which the cartridges are 
fuserted into these chambers.— Bee Remivoron RIFLE. 

Revom it. v.a. To vomit aguin, or a second time. 

Revulsion, (re-vul'shun,) n. [Fr., from Lat. revulsio, 
from re, ugain, and vello, to pluck.) A bolding or draw- 
Ing back; abstraction. 

Med.) The act of turning the principle of a disease 
from the part in which it seems to have taken its seat. 
Dunglison, 

Revul'sive, a. [Fr. révulsif] Having the power of 
revulsion, 

—n. That which has the power of withdrawing. 

(Mel) A medicine which produces a revulsion, 
Rewake’, e. d. anden. To wake ug du, or anew. 
Reward’, v.a. [A.S.a for on, and ward, or weorth, 

worth, price,] To return worth or value to, or for; to 
give in return, — To repay ; to recompense; to requite; 
to compensate ; — usually in a good sense, 

—n. Equivalent return for gi done, for kindness, for 
services, and the like; the fruit of men’s work or labor. 
— A just return of evil or suffering for wickedness ; 
retribution; punishment. 

Reward ‘able, a. Capable of being rewarded. 

Roward’ablomess, u. Worthiness of receiving re- 
warid, 

Reward'ably, adr. In a manner worthy of reward. 

Rewnrd'er, u. One who rewards; one who reqnites 
or recompenses. 

Reward ful, a. Accustomed to reward; recompens- 
ing. (RY) 

Rewarding, n. Act of bestowing a reward; recom- 
pense. 

Reward'less, a. Without reward. 

Reword, (rewurd’,) v.a. To repeat with the same 
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Rewrite’, v.a. To write again. 


Reyes. or Carxcuaco’cua, n lake of Peru; Lat. 10° 25°; 


S. Lon. 75° 40“ W. It forms one of the priucipal sources 
of the Amazons, 

Reyes, (Los.) (lore ra'yes,) a town of the U. S. of Co 
lombia, abt, 100 m. S.E of Santa Marta. The vicinity 
abounds in silver, copper, and lead mines, 

Reynard, Re'nard, n. Fr. renard.) A name given 
to the fox, in fables and in poetry. 

Reynolds, Sin Josnva, the greatest of English portrait- 
enters, was the sun of the rector of Plympton, in Dev- 
oushire, where he was born, 1723, 
the gnuomar-school of his native place, aud early dis- 
covered n predilection for drawing, which induced his 
father to place him, at the age of 17, with Hudson, then 
the most famous portrait-painter in London, with whom 


he remnined two years, After practising several years! 


as a portrait-painter, he weut to Italy, and on his re- 
turn to London, 1763, his talent placed him at the head 
of Euglish portrait-painters; and being a man of liter- 
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Fig. 2249. — SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
ary ability and an amiable companion, he soon num- 
bered among his intimate friends some of the moat dis- 
tinguished characters of the day. Rejecting the stiff, 
unvaried, and unmeaning attitudes of former artists, 
he gave to his figures air and action adapted to their 
characters, When the Royal Academy was instituted, 
iu 1768, he was unanimously chosen president, and was 
knighted ; and although it was no prescribed part of bis 
duty to read lectures, yet bis zeal for the advancement 
of the fine arts induced him to deliver annual or bien- 
nial discourses before the Academy on the principles 
and practice of painting. Of these he prononuced fif- 
teen, from 1769 to 1790, which were published in two 
sets, and form n standard work. He was n member of 
the celebrated club which contained the names of Jobn- 
son, Garrick, Burke. and others of the first rank of lit- 
erary eminence, and seems to have been beloved and 
respected by his associates, In 1773 the University of 
Oxford conterred on Sir Joshua the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws, and in 1784, be was appointed princi- 

painter to the King. This great artist b. unmarried, 
792, and was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Reynolds, (ren’olz,) in Indiana, u post-village of 

iite co., abt, 24 m. N. of La Fayette. 

Reynolds, in Missouri, S. E. co. ; area, abt. 660 sq. m. 
River. Big Black River. Surface, uneven; soil, gen- 
erally fertile. Cip. Centreville. 

Reynoldsburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Franklin 
co, abt. 10 m E of Columbus. 

A village of Pike co., abt. S m. E of Piketon, 

Reynoldsburg, in Tennesse, village of Humphrey's 
co, abt. 75 m. W. of Nashville. 

Rey nold's Ferry, in Culifornia, a post-village of 
Calaveras co., abt. 10 m. W. of Sonora, 

Rey’noldsville, in New York, a village of Tompkins 
co., abt. 16 m. W. by N. of Ithaca. 

Rezen‘de, n town of Brazil, abt. 92 m. WN. W. of Rio 
do Janeiro; pap, 6,000. 

Rhabar'barate, a. Impregnated or tinctured with 
rhubarb. 

Rhabdomancy, (rib-do-min's,) n. [Gr. rhabdos, a 
rod, and manteia, prophecy.| 
wand, and generally applied to 


to be possessed by some persons, of discovering things) Rhe 
hid in the bowels of the earth, especially metals, ores, | —n. vit 
and bodies of water, or the art of discovering these Rheingau, (Tin a district of Prussia, 


enbstances by means of a divining-red, 
Rhadamanthus. (Myth) Same as Mrvos, q.r. 
Rhætia, (risha) (Ane. Grog.) The name given by 
the Romans to a part of Sonthern Germany and Swit- 
zerland, now known as Suabia and the Grisons, 
Rhamna‘cere, n [lat.; from Rhamnus, one of the 
genera.) (ot) The Buck-thorn family, an order of 


plants, alliance Rhamnales. Diaa. Polypetalons flow. Rhen’‘ish 
ers, a volvate calyx, stamens opposite the petals, and Rheom etry, n. 


erect seeds, They are small trees or shrubs, often spiny; 


distributed over the globe, except in the very coldest Rhetian, (re’sir-an,) a. 


regions. Some are acrid and purgative; others bitter, | 
febrifngal, and tonic. 


tion of dye-stuffs, and a few have edible fruits, The 


order contains 42 genera and 250 species. See RHAMNUS. | 
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Divination by a rod or K 
the power supposed Rhea-fibre, n. See Rasuz, in SUPP r. 
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Rham’‘nales, n pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, sulk 
class Irin, exogens, Diaa. Monodichlamydeous 
flowers, consolidated carpels, axile placenta: capsular, 
berried, or drupaceons fruit, definite seeds, and an am 
daloid embryo, with little or no albumen. The Aim 
ance includes 10 orders, — PEN SEN, AQUILARIACER, 
Utwace®, RHAMNACER, CHAWILLETIACEA, HIPPOCRATEA- 
CEÆ, CHLASTRACKR, STACKHOUSIACRA, BAPOTACRÆ, and 
STYRACACE, Q. v. 

Rham mus, n. [Gr. ramnas.) (Bot) The typical 
geuus of the order Rħamnaceæ It includes mai. in- 
teresting and useful species. R. catharticus, the Buck- 
thorn, produces a fruit 
which has been for 
ages employed med- 
icinally asa cathartic; 
at the present time it 
it is seldom used, on 
account of ita violent 
and unpleasant oper- 
ation, The color call- 
ed sap-green is pre- 
pared by 1 
the juice of buck- 
thorn - berries, pre- 
viously mixed with 
lime. The bark of R. 
frangula, the Black 
Alder, possesses pur- 
gative and alterative 
properties, and is ro- 
pated to be efficacious 
n Various culancous 
affections, « rheama- 
tism, secendary syph- 
ilis, Kc. A greenish 
or yellowish dye is 
made from the leaves, 
The unripe truit of K. 
infectorius is known 
in commerce as French 
berries, or graines 
d'Arignm; while 
those of R. amyodalinus constitntes Yellow or Persian 
berries, Both kinds are used to produce a beautiful 
yellow dye, chiefly applied to morocco leather, The 
Chinese green dye (Lo-rao), now much used in Europe, 
in prepared from R. chlorophorus and utilis. A blue 
dye is prepared from R. aluternus, In Abyssinia, the 
leaves of R. panciflorus and the fruit of K. stadda, both 
of which possess Litter properties, are used in place of 
hops in the preparation of beer. 

Rhamphastida, „. pl. (Zoöl.) Bee Rawpnasting, 

Rhapsodie, Rhapsodical, (rap-sed'ik,) a. (Gr. 
rapsodikes.) Pertaining to, or consisting of, rhapsody; 
— 1 "N" de. In th of rhapsod, 

Rha cally, adr. In the manner of r y. 

Rhap'sodist, a lie. rhapsodos, from rhapite, to string 
together, and odé,a song.] Strictly, one who strings 
songs together, but usnally applied to a class of 
sons in ancient Greece, who earned their living by re- 
citing the poems of Homer, It is believed that to these 
persons we are chiefly indebted for the preservation of 
the Homeric poems, In the present duy, a rhapsodist is 
one who composes rhapsodies or collections of poetical 
effusions, descriptions, $e., strung together without any 
natural connection or necessary dependence. 

Rhapsodize, (rap'so-diz,) v. n. To utter or recite 
rhapsodies; to act as a rhapsodist, 

Rhapsody, (rap'so-d+,)n. (Fr, rapsodit; Gr. rhaprodia, 
from 4 to stitch together, and odë, n song.) An- 
ciently, a portion of an epic poem fit for recitation at 
one time.—A confused jJomble of sentences or state- 
ments, without dependence or natural connection; ram- 
bling composition, 

Rhea. (Gr. Myth.) The daughter of Coelus and Terra, 
or Heaven and Earth; the wife of Saturn, and mother of 

Jupiter, Juno, Ceres, Vesta, and several other deities, 
When Jupiter usurped the sovereignty of the skies, and 
expelled his futher from the empyrean, Rhea followed 
her discrowned husband, Saturn, to earth, and when be 
founded a terrestrial kingdom iu Italy, she exercised 
such benevolence and charity, so constantly promoted 
virtue, and was so beloved for her example and good- 
ness, that, under her wuspices, universal peace and hap- 
piness prevailed on earth, so as to obtain the appellation 
of the “Golden Age,” or the reign of Rhea. 

(Zu) A genus of the Ostrich family. See Osrnicn. 

Rhea, ,) in Tennessee, nn E. by S. central co.; area, 
abt. 500 sq. m. River, Tennessee River. Surfuce, dis 
versified aud mountainuus; soil, in some parts fertile, 
Min, Coal. Cup. Washington, Pop. abt. 6,000, 
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mish, a. (Geog.) That relates to the Rhine. 
Wine of the vineyards near the Rhine. 

stretching 
along the right bank of the Rhine, forming the B. W. 
portion of the former duchy of Nassau, is abont 12 in. 
long, and 6 broad, The principal town is Elfeld, with 
abt. 2.200 inhabitants. This district, one of the richest 
in Germany, protected by mountains from the N. and E. 
winds, and exposed to the midday sun, produces wines 
of the best quality. 
rus win. See PRUSSIA. 

(Math.) The differential and inte 
ral calculus: Muxions. 

(Geog.) Relating to the ai- 
cient Rhætii, or to the country IDIURTIA, g. r. 


A few are used in the prepara- Rhetor, (Fh n. (Lat. from Gr. retor.) A rhetorician. 


Rhetoric, (rit'rik,) n. (Fr. rhelorique, from Gr. ret- 
orike, from retor, a public speaker.) In the widest seuse 
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in which the word is occasionally used by modern writ- 
ers, the art prose composition generally. In the 
most restricted and most etymological sense, the art af 
— addressing public assemblies. In an in- 
te te sense, iu which, perhaps it is most commonly 
employed, the art of argumentative compositim, This 
comes nearest to the signification which Aristotle, the 
earliest extant writer of a formal treatise on Æ., attached 
to the title of his subject, when he detined it to be the 
art of discovering and employing topics of persuasion. 
He arranged these topics, or means of persuasion, uuder 
three First, those which arise from the charac- 
ter of the orator himself; t. e. the character in which, 
by what must be termed rheforicul artifice, he places 
himself before his hearers. It is obvious that a speaker 
midressing un assembly, who is known by them to be 
actuated by honest motives, and to understand the sub- 
ject on which he «peaks, wivances, by the mere posses- 
sion of these adventitious attributes, a long way towards 
the end aud alin of oratory, viz, persuasion. Hence it 
is that Aristotle presents, as one of the chief branches 
of R. the art by which a speaker or writer, as it were, 
invests himself with these attributes, and thus insures 
a more favorable reception to bis argument, The art of 
moving the passions by the use of such arguments and 
representations as are proper to excite exch, belongs 
also, in Aristotle's arrangement, to this division of his 
subject. In his second division he treats of argument 
itself, considered with respect to its cogency or incom- 
clusiveness in point of form; aud hence logic, in this 
point of view, becomes 9 to, or a subdivision of 
R. The third division of the subject exhibits the modes 
of asion arising from style, arrangement, delivery, 
and action; and to this third branch modern writers, 
who have treated of R. in its more limited sense, have 
usually confined themselves. 
Rhetorical, a. Pertaining to rhetoric; containing 
the rules of rhetoric; oratorial, 
Rhetorically, adv. In the manner of rhetoric; nc- 
cording to the rules of rhetoric. 
Rhetoricalness, n. The state or quality of being 
rhet 
Rhetorician, (ret-o-rish’an,) n. [Fr. rhZtericien.] 
Oue who teaches the art of rhetoric, or the principles 
and rules of correct and elegant speaking; one well 
versed in the rules and principles of rhetoric—An orator. 
Rhetori a. To represent by a figure of oratory.(m.) 
Rhett, (ret. Cali fornia, a lake of Sis Kiyou co.; Lat. 
41° 50 N., Lon. 1216 30 W. It covers an area of abt. 100 
sq. m., and its outlet empties into Klamath River. 
Rheum, (riim.) n. [Gr. reama, from reo, to flow.] ( Med.) 
Any thin, watery discharge from the mucous membranes 
or skin, as the thin discharge from the air-passages 
arising from cold, — D: i 


“nglison. 

Rheum,n. [Said to be derived from the Rha (now 
Wolga), from whose banks it was first brought.) 
(Bot) Rhubarb, a genus of the order Polygonacee, The 

jes of this genus are all more or less remarkable for 
their purgative and astringent properties; and their 


roots, which contain the largest proportion of the active 
principles, are largely used as medicinal agents. The ex- 
act source of our officinal rhubarb haa not been definitely 
ascertained, Dr. Royle states that the rhubarb country, 
whence Turkey or Russian rhubarb is derived, is in the 
heart of Thibet, within 95° of E. Lon., and 35° of N. 
Lat.; but, as no naturalist has visited this part, and as 
neither seeds nor plants have been obtained theuce, it 
is as yet unknown what species yields the rhubarb, It 
is known that the greater part of the rhubarb of com- 
merce is grown in this district, and is obtained in snm- 
mer, from plants a of age. When dug up, it is 
cleansed, peeled, and cat into 

pieces; these are bored through 

the centre, strung on a string, 

and dried in the sun. In the au- 

tumn, the rhubarb is conveyed 

to Sinin, where the Bukharian 

traders reside, and thence to the 

Russian frontier-town of Kiach- 

ta, and to Pekin, Canton, and, 

Macao. This is unquestion 

the best kind of rhubarb. Ch 

nese, or East Indian rhabarh, is 

the uce of an unknown spe- 

cies of R. cultivated in the Chi- 

nese empire, Himalayan rhubarb 

is obtained from several species, 

particularly A. moorcroftianum, 
webbianum, and emodi, “pi 

lish rhubarb is the root of Fig. 
rhaponticum; it is now exten- 

sively ae in the hospitals of this country and in 
England, bat it is not so active as the officinal rhubarb, 
The so-called “ genuine Turkey rhubarb” sold in the 
streets by itinerant venders is almost invariably Eng- 
lish rhubarb, The leaf-stalks of R. rhaponticum and 
other species are largely employed ns a substitute for 
fruit in pies and puddings. Their pleasant acidity is 
due to the presence of oxalic and malic acids, The leaf- 
stalks of K. ribes are used in the Eastin the prepara- 
tion of sherbet. Crystals of oxalate of lime occur wbun- 
dantly in the roots of the species of this genns. 

Rheumatic, (ri-mat'it,) a. [Gr reumatibos, anbdject 
to a discharge.) Pertaining to rheumatism, or partak- 
ing of its nature. 

Rheumatism, (ru 'ma-tizm.) n. [Hr. rheumatiamor, a 
deflaxion.| (Met) A painful disease characterized by 
an inflamed state of the fibrous tissue —and wherever 
fibrous tissues are found there may be R.; but it prin- 
cipally affects the larger joints oe ee covered by 
muscles, as the wrists, elbows, knees, hip-joiut, back, and 
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loins. When the joints about the back and loins are 
affected, it is called Lumbago; when the pain is in the 
hip-joint, sciatica ; nud when the muscles of the chest 
are affected, pleurodyne, R. way occur either with 
fever or without it, being in the former case termed 
acute, in the latter chronic. Acute K., or rheumatic 

Jever, may happen at any time, but occurs more partic- 

ularly in autumn, and affects chiefly such as are in the 

prime of life, It is generally occasioned by exposing the 
y to cold air immediately after having been heated, 
and commences with chilliness and shivering, which 
are soon followed by heat, restlessness, and other fever- 
ish symptoms, An acute puin is soon after felt in one 

or other of the limba. This quickly increases, and io a 

short time is accompanied with swelling and great ten- 

derness of one or more of the large joints, with much 
constitutional disturbance. The paticut’s sufferings are 
now of the most agunizing character. He is tiae, 

and yet dare not or cannot move; even the weight o 

the bed-cluthes can scarcely be borne, The pulse is full 

and bounding, the kin is generally bathed in perspirn- 
tion of a disagreeable sour odor, the bowels nro con- 
stipated, the urine scanty and high-colored, loaded with 
uric acid, or urates, This disease varies considerably in 
intensity aud duration, and may terminate in a few 
days, or endure for several months. Its average dura- 
tion, however, when uncomplicated with other diseases, 
is from ten to eighteen days. One remarkable teature 
of it is its tendency to move from ove part to another, 
often suddenly leaving one joint aud making its appear- 
ance in another, and again going back to its original 
seat. It is seldom, if ever, a fatal disease, except when 
it attacks some vital organ, us the heart, which lu severe 
cases it 18 very apt to do. It is a constitutional disease, 
arising from sx poison circulating in the blood. This 
poison constitutes that predisposition to the disease 

without which it would not occur, and the cold 2 

exercises its injurious influence by checking the elimi- 

nation through the skin, and other emunctories, of the 

jeta principle as it forma, and by thus accumulat- 

ng it in the blood. Medical men are by no means 
agreed as to the treatment best adapted for this com- 
plaint, In general, however, when the patient is young 
and robust, and when the inflammatory fever is high, 
bleeding from the arm is recommended. Whenever the 
pain is very acute, opium will be found to bea very use- 
ful and necessary remedy. The free administration of 
active purgatives, part Kanty at the ontset of the dis- 
ease, is found to be very beneficial. Alkaline drugs are 
by many strongly recommended in this disease as being 
chemical antagonists of the poison. The chronic form 
of R. is sometimes the sequel of the acute, but it is more 
commonly a separate constitutional affection, coming 
on independently of any previous nente attack. There 
is commonly little constitutional disturbance, but the 
sufferer is constantly annoyed, and his existence made 
miserable, with chronic pains, which destroy his com- 
fort by day and render him restless by night. In some 
instances, the pains are worst at night, being aggra- 
vated by the warmth of the bed; in others, war 
fords the greatest relief. The cure of this compl, 
tedious, and often very difficult. It frequently involves 
and cripples some of the smaller joints, especial’y those 
of the knuckles and fingers, rendering them snobby, and 
distorting their form and ition. It is of the utmost 
importance in such cases that the patient be protected 
from the vicissitudes of the weather by warm clothing; 
and those who can afford it do well by 152 0 up their 
residence in a warm climate. Warm bathing, vapor 
and hot-air baths, with frequent friction and the use of 
the flesh-broash, are of great service, and stimulating in- 
ternal medicines, as turpentine, are often of use, Cod- 
liver oil is also sometimes recommended, with bark, 
wine, iron, and other tonics, for invigorating the system. 
Persons subject to chronic Æ, should also be very care- 
ful in their diet, as there is little doubt that many of 
the paroxysins of this disease are brought on by a dis- 
ordered state of the digestive organs, Salicylic acid has 
of late been recommended as a cure for R. 

Rheumy, (rdm’y,) a. [From rheum.) Full of rheum 
or watery matter; partaking of the nature of, or affect- 
ed with, rheum ; causing rheum ; abounding with serous 
Moisture; as, rheumy eyes, 

Rhee'xia, n. (Bot) A gen, of plants, ord. Melastomacræ. 
R. Virginia, the Meadow Beauty or Deer-grass, and R. 
mariana, the Maryland Deer-grass, are perenni herbs, 

wing in wet grounds and sandy bogs in all the States. 

P E (ri'nat ya. (Gr. rhis, rhinos, the nose.) Portain- 
ing, or having reference, to the nose, 

Rhinan’'thas, „. Gr. rhis, rhinos, snout, and anthos, 
flower.) (Bot.) A kenus of wnnnal weeds, order Seraph- 
ulariacer, The common species R. cristo galli, or R. 
minor, which grows in pastures throughout the United 
States, is known as the Yellow Rattle, 

Rhin. (Bas,) Fr. Lower Rhine, ] a former N.E. dept. 
of France, now part of the German Reichsland of Alsace- 
Lorraine, bounded W. by the depts, of Moselle, Meurthe, 
and Vosges; area, 1,755 aq. m. The surface is diversi- 
fled, well wooded, and generally fertile. Rivers, Lauter 
and Moder, Prod. The nsnal cerenlia, vegetables, and 
frnits; also, tobacco and hemp. Large quantities of 
Rhine-wine are produced. Min, Iron aud coal. Manuf. 
Woollen, cotton, and other fabrics, arms, machinery, 
kc. are very extensive. Cup. Strasburg. Pop. b brd. 

Rhine, Reom, (zin) n. A ditch; a gully; a water- 
course, 

Rhine, The.) (. e Nhenus.] One o the most 
important rivers in W. Europe, rising on the N. side of 
the Alps, owing through Switzerland and Germany, and 
falling into the North Sea, or German Ocean, between 
Lat. 46° W and 52° N., und Lou. 3° 40’ and 92 ö E. 
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measured along the stream, 950 m. It origh 
Dates in two principal streams, which have their sources 
on the N. side of the Pennine Alps: the principal of these, 
called by the Germans Vurder- Rhine, in formed by the 
Junction of two small streams flowing from the N. side 
of Mount St. Gothard, at an elevation of 6,581 ft, above 
the sea; Lat. 46° 32’ N., Lon. 89 63’ K. only a few miles 
from the source of the RH¹Ʒ¹gv. Hence the main stream, 
which soon becomes eularged by the afflaence of numer- 
ous brooks and mountain torrents, takes at first a N E. 
direction through the magnificent and stupendous raz 
vine af the Rheinwald, enclosed on both sides by almost 
perpendicular rocks, rising 3,000 ft, above the river, and 
clothed to their very summit with stately firs. At the 
lower end of this valley, and only a few miles above 
Chur, near Reichenau, the river is joined by its E. branch, 
the Hinter- Rhine, which rises on the side of the Mosch- 
elhorn or Vogelsberg, near the Pass of Et. Bernard. At 
Chur the river deflects N., maintaining that general di- 
rection through a fertile and romantic valley, abounding 
with vineyards, as far as the Lake of Constance. into 
which it pours its waters, their level nt this point being 
1,256 ft. above the sea, or 6,526 ft, below the source. The 
river, leaving this beautiful lake at ite W. end, near the 
town of Constance, enters a small expanse of water, 
called the Unter or Zetter Bee, in which is the island of 
Reichenau, and thence, narrowing its channel, runs W. 
to Schaffhausen; 3 m. below which the stream, pent 
between lofty rocks, and divided by craggy islets, talls 
over a ledge of rocks 76 ft. in height, forming one of the 
most celebrated European cataracts. (See Scnarr- 
BAUSEN.) The channel, from this point to Basle, is ex- 
tremely tortuous, winding through lofty rocks, which 
confine the waters within k narrow compass, and conse- 
quently increase the rapidity of the current. At Zuzuch, 
about 1 mile above the confluence of the Aar, occurs 4 
second fall, down which, however, the natives venture 
their loaded barks, except daring the spring floods. The 
river maintains ita W. direction through a rocky valley, 
interrupted with frequent crags rising above the stream, 
as far us Basle, where it is crossed by a bridge 600 ft. in 
length. Here commences the navigation of the river, its 
levelat this point being 827 ft. above the German Ocean, 
Basle seems to be the proper point of division between 
the Upper and Lower Rhine; for the navigation above 
this town is so interrupted Ly falls and rocks as to be 
scarcely of any importance, whereas from hence to the 
mouth boats pass at almost all seasons of the year, As- 
suming at Basle a PES coat N. course, the Rhine 
becomes the boundary between France and the Grund- 
duchy of Baden, and afterwards between Baden and 
Rhenish Bavaria, the cities and towns in this part of its 
course being Mannheim, on the E. bank, at the conflu- 
ence of the Neckar, and Strasbnrg, Spires, Oppenheim, 
and Mayence, on the W. bank. At the Inst of these 
towns, at the junction of the Mayn, the stream takes a 
sudden turn W. to Bingen (Fig. 2252), on the W. bank, 


Fig. 2252. — BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 

from which point the course of the river is pretty uni- 
formly N.W. to the delta at its mouth. Coblentz, atthe 
confluence of the Moselle, Bonn, Cologne, and Clë ves, are 
the chief towns on the W. bank; those on and near the 
E. side comprising Wiesbaden, Düsseldorf, Wesel, and 
other places of inferior size. The delta of the Rhine is 
the largest in Europe, not even excepting that of the 
Wolga: it extends, with its ramifications, 110 m. alon, 
the coast, from the E. shore of the Zayder-Zee to the 
branch of the Maas; and the distance from the apex, 
about 10 m. below Emmerich, being 72 m., the total area 
of the country comprised within its limits is 4.150 sq. m. 
When the river divides, the left or S. arm takes the 
name of Waal; and the other, retaining that of the 
Rhine, is connected, a little farther N., by an artificial 
canal, with the Veel. Still lower down the Rhine takes 
the name of the Leck, in order to distinguish it from the 
old Rhine, now sanded np, which passed by Utrecht and 
Leyden to the sea at Catwyk, The Rhine has at present 
three mouths, Abont two-thirds of its waters flow to 
the sea by the Waal, the remainder being carried partly 
to the Zuyder-Zee by the Vel, und partly to the ocean 
by the Leck and Maw, on which is the great Rhenish 

mt of Rotterdam. These branches, however, are so 
nterlaced with natnral and artificial channela, and 
there are so many lagoons and marshes in this district, 
that a map becomes indispensable t» any detailed de- 
scription. The scenery of the Rhine bas been justly 
almiged by travellers, Wildness and rode grandeur 
characterize it in the defiles above the Lake of Con- 
stance; and the country from the Unter-See westward, 
as far as Rheiufelden, 6 m. above Basle, is almost equally 
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romantic. But at this point the character of the scenery 
changes, aud the river, formerly au inconsiderable fen- 
ture iu the landscape, becomes a broad and majestic 
stream, flowing as tar as M<unkeiin through a rich open 
valley from 30 to 50 m. in breadth. The banks there 
begin to be more bold and rocky, but the scenery most 
generally admired is between Mayence and Coblentz. 
The Rhine here pursues a meandering course, pent be- 
tween lofty and craggy mountains, and resembles rather 
a succession of lakes than a river. The mountains, how- 
ever, are only mountains iv miniature. The groves on 
the hill-sides are few and far between; but there is no 
grove without a charch spire rising in the midst, and 
overtopping the trees. Frequently, a daring aad fan- 
tastic cliff, crowned by an aucicnt castle (see Fig. 2171), 
frowns over the river, or rises majestically from the 
brow of the steep. The Rhine, with its various affuents, 
comprises a navigation of about 1,500 m., and in a com- 
mercial point of view, is perhaps the most important 
river in Europe, owing to the numerous states to which 
it affords a water conveyance, The navigation of the 
Rhine bas always been of considerable importance, but 
since the employment of steamers, and the abolition of 
the tolls, und other political obstacles to its free use, its 
importance as a channel of navigation and traffic has 
been immeasurably increased. Vessels of largo burden 
asceud the river to Cologne, Strasburg, and Rotterdam, 
and a vast increase has taken place in tho number of pas- 
sengers in recent years, despite the lines of railway which 
run along the banks of the river. 

Rhine, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Sheboygan co.; 

pop. abt. 2,500. 

Rhine'beck, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Dutchess co., abt. 55 m. S. of Albany. The town- 
ship also contains the village of Rhinebeck Landing, on 
the Hudson River. Pop, (1880) 3.902. 

Rhineland, in Missouri, a post - village of Montgomery 
co., abt. 75 m. W. of St. Louis. 

Rhine’-wine, n. The name properly given to the 
wines produced in the Rheingau, the most valued and 
costly of which are the Schloss-Jobannisberger, Hoch- 
heimer, Kloster-Erbacher, Rudesheimer, Steinberger, 
Griifeuberger, Lauterbrunner, Rothenberger, Scharlach- 
berger, and Markobrunner. The red Rhine-wines, of 
which the Asmannshiuser is the most celebrated, are 
not nearly so much prized as the white; neither have 
they the strength or bouquet of the latter. The wines 
of the Lower Rhine, from Düsseldorf downwards, are 
generally of inferior quality. The term Ahine-wine, in 
its general signification, includes the Pfalz and Moselle 
wines. It is now generally held in Germany that Rhine- 
wines that have been properly kept for three or four 
years are in the most wholesome condition for use. 

Rhin, (Haut.) [Fr. Upper Rhine, ] a former N.E. dept. 
of France, now part of the German Reichsland of Al- 
sace-Lorraine, b. W. by the French territory; area, 1,585 
sg: m. The surface is diversified, well wooded, and fertile, 

ivers. Principally, the Hl. Prod. Various kinds of 
grain, tobacco, hemp, linseed, beet-root, &c. Min. Silver, 
lead, iron, cval, asphalte, and granite. Manuf, Silks, 
cottons, and a variety of others. Rhine-wine is exten- 
sively raised. Cup. Colmar. Pop. 530,285. 

Rhino, (r. %.) n. [Scot. rino.) A cant term for 
money, cash, coin; as, plenty of ready rhino, i. e., ready 
money. 

Rhinocerial, Rhinocerical, (-sč'ri-al, -sèr'ik-al,) 
a. [From rhinoceros.) Pertaining or relatiug to, or re- 
sembling, the rhinoceros. 

Rhinoc'eridæ,n. pl. (Zonl.) The Rhinoceros family, 
including large and uncouth-looking pachydermatous 
animals, which inhabit the hotter regions of Asia and 
Af ica, and, next to the elephant, contains the most 
powerful quadrupeds. The common Indian rhinoceros 
(R. unicornis), is usually about 12 feet long from the 
tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail. Its height 
is about 7 feet, and the circumference of its body is 
nearly equal to its length. The back, instead of rising, 
as in the elephant, sinks in considerably. The head is 
moderately large and long. The upper lip protrudes 
considerably, and being extremely pliable, answers the 
end of a small proboscis; but its most distinguishing 
mark is the possession of a solid, slightly curved, sharp- 
pointed horn, which rests on a strong arch formed by 
the nasal bones. This horn is sometimes, but not gen- 
erally, as much as 3 feet in length, and 18 inches in cir- 
cumference at its base, and is used as a most powerful 
and effective weapon. The animal is also characterized 
by having 7 molars on each side above and below, with 
only 4 incisors, and no canine teeth. The ears are 
moderately large, upright, and pointed; the eyes small 
and half closed. The skin is thick and coarse, with a 
knotty or granulated surface, and so impenetrable on 
the body and limbs as to resist either the claws of the 
lion or the tiger, the sword or the shot of the hunter. 
About the neck, the skin is disposed in several large 
plaits or folds, Another fold passes from the shoulders 
to the fore legs, and another from the hind part of the 
back to the thighs. The tail is slender, flattened at the 
end, and covered on the sides with very stiff and (hick 
black hairs. The belly is somewhat pendulous, the legs 
very short, strong, and thick, and the feet divided into 
3 large hoofs, all standing forwards. In India, the rhi- 
noceros leads a tranquil, indolent life, wallowing on the 
marshy borders of lakes and rivers, and occasionally 
bathing itself in their waters, Its movements are usu- 

ally slow; and it carries its head low, like the hog, 
ploughing up the ground with its horn, and making its 
way by sheer force through the jungle, It is naturally 
of a quiet and inoffensive disposition, but very furious 
and daugerons when provoked or attacked, charging 
with great impetuosity, and trampling down or ripping, 


up with its horn any animal which opposes it. The 
bones of the R., like those of the elephant, are often 
found in the fossil state iu various parts of the world; 
and iu the year 1772 an entire R. was found buried in 
the banks of a Siberian river, in the ancient frozen soil, 
with the skin, tendons, aud sume of the flesh in the 
highest state of preservation. — The Two-horned R. (R. 
bicornis) (Fig. 2021), is found in various parts of Africa, | 
aud seems to have been the kind kuown to the ancient 
Romans. lu size it equals the common species; and its 
habits and mauuer of feeding are the same; but it dif- 
fers greatly in the appearance of its skiu, which, instead 
of the vast and regularly marked armor-like folds of 
the former, has werely a slight wrinkle across the 
shoulders and on the hinder purts, with a few fainter 
wrinkles on the sides, so that, iu comparison with the 
common R., it appears almost smooth. The skin, how- 
ever, is rongh or tuberculated; but what constitutes 
the specific or principal distinction is, that the nose is 
furnished with two horns, one of which is smaller than 
the other, and situated higher up, and that they are 
fixed to the nose by a strong apparatus of muscles and 
tendons, so that they are loose when the animal is ina 
quiescent state, but become firm and immovable when 
he is enraged. 

Rhinoceros, (ri-nds’e-rés,) n. [Fr., from Gr. rhino- 
kerés—rlan, or rhis, rhinos, the nose or snout, and keros, 
a horn.) (Zonl.) One ot the Rhinoceride. 

Rhinoc’eros-bird, n. (Ze) See Buceripa, 

Rhinoplas tic, a. Fr. rhinoplastique, from Gr. rhis, 
rhinos, the nose, und plassein, to mould, ſorm.] Fo-ming 
or constituting a nose, 

R. operation. (Surg.) An operation which supplies 
an artificial in lieu of a natural nose, or which renews 
the latter. 

Rhinoplas’ty, n. [Gr. rhin, rhinos, the nose, and 
plasso, to form.) (Surg) The operation for forming a 
new pose, which dates tar back. Three chief methods 
have been described: — I. The method of Celsus, which 
consists in bringing forward the skin of the cheeks, and 
forming a septum, if necessary, from tbe upper lip. 2. 
The Malian, or Taliacutian method or operation, called, 
also, the German method, on account of the application 
made of it by Von Griife, which consists in paring the 
edges of the nostrils, and uniting them to a graft taken 
from the arm, but left attached to it until union has 
taken place. 3. The Jadian method, practised for ages) 
in the East Indies, where cutting off the nose has been 
a common punishment for criminals, now generally 
adopted, in which the graft is taken from the turchead. 


Dunglison. 
Rhipid’ura, n. (Zoiil.) See FANTAIL. 
Rhizan’‘thez, u. pl. (Bol.) Same as RHIZOGENS, g. v. 
Rhizobola’cez, n. [Gr. rhiza, a root.) (Hot.) The 
Sonri-nut family, an order of plants, alliance Gu(iiferales. 
— Diag. Digitate opposite leaves; symmetrical flow- 
ors; equilateral petals; sessile stigmas; solitary seeds; 
and an embryo with an enormous radicle, — They are 
large trees, native of the forests of the hottest purts of | 
S. America, Some are valuable for their timber, others | 
yield an excellent oil, and some edible nuts. The order 
contains 2 genera and 8 species. See CARYOCAR. 
Rhi’zogens, Riizan THES, n. pl. [Gr. rhiza, a root, 
and gennao, to produce.) (Bot.) The third class of the 
vegetable kingdom, including parasitical plants desti- 
tute of true leaves, in room of which they have cellular 
scales. Their stem is either an amorphous fungons 
mass, or a ramified mycelium appearing to be lost in 
the tissue of the plants. No instance of green color is 
known among them; but they are brown, yellow, or 
purple. They are furnished with true flowers, having, 
genuine stamens and carpels, and surrounded by a 
trimerous or pentamerous calyx, or absolutely naked. | 
The true nature of their seeds is in most species quite 
unknown. The R. are separated into the three orders 
BALANOPHORACEÆ, CYTINACE E, and RAFFLESIACEA, q. v. 
Rhizo’ma, Rhi’zome, or Roor'srock. n. (Gr. 
rhizos, to support by routs.) (Bot) A thick fleshy, 
stem, lying on the surface 
of the earth, or partly be- 
neath it, giving forth roots 
from its lower side, and 
shooting forth leaves every 
spring. It is commonly 
mistaken for a root. It is 
conspicuous in the Iris 
(Fig. 2253), aud in Solo- 
mon's seal. 
Rhizoph‘ora, n. [Gr. 
rhiza, u voot, rn, to bear 
or carry.) (Bit.) The 
typical genns of the nat- 
ural order Rhizophoracex. 
The species R. mangle is 
the Mangrove-tree of trop- 
ical sea-shores. It is re- Fig. 2253.—RHIZOMA OF IRIS. 
murkable for the aérial 
roots thrown off from the stem, which, fixing themselves 
into the mud, act as props to keep the tree in an erect 
position. It frequently happens that these aérial roots 
form the entire support of the stem, in consequence of 
this decaying at its lower part. The bark of the Man- 
grove-tree is used as a tanning material. The fruit is 
sweet and edible, and its juice, when fermented, forms 
a kind of wine. See MANGROVE. 
Rhizophora'cer,n. (Bot) The Mangrove family, 
an order of plants, alliance Myrtales, Diao. A pluriloe- 
ular ovary, polypetalous flowers, valvato calyx. indefi-| 
nite stamens, and flat cotyledons much shorter than the 
radicle, which germinates before the fruit falls. They 
are trees or shrubs, native of the muddy sea-sbores in 
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the tropics, and are generally remarkable for thelr 
astringent properties, The order contains 5 genera and 
20 species. See RHIZOPHORA. 

Rhizopo‘da, n. [Gr. rhiza, root, and pous, foot.) ( Zošl.) 
A division of the Protezou, including minute animals 
of the lower degree, possessing a power of locomotion 
by means of minute tentacular filaments. The X. com- 
prise the animals which constructed the miliola shells 
found in such large quantities in the strata of many 
quarries near Paris, The class also includes some other 
microscopic furaminiferous shells. 

Rho‘da, an island of Egypt, in the Nile, opposite Cairo, 
containing the Pasha’s gardens. It is 2 m. long. 

Rhode Island, the smallest State of the American 
Union, is situate in New England, and comprises a ter- 
ritory on both sides of Narraganset Bay having N. and 
E. Massachusetts, W. Connecticut, and S. the Atlantic 
Ocean, It lies between Lat. 41° 18“ and 42° 8’ N., and 
Lon, 71° 8 and 71° 53’ W. Area, 1,0546 sq. m. The 
area usually given in gazetteers and geographical works 
is from 250 to 300 m. greater, and probably includes the 
waters of Narraganset Day.— Gen. Desc. The State 
derives its name from an island in Narraganset Bay, 
which extends inland about 30 m. from the ocean. This 
bay divides the State into two unequal parts, which, 
together, form a territory of about 50 m. in Jength, and 
36 in width. Though the coast-line of the State is only 
about 45 m., that of Narraganset Bay, with its numer- 
ous arms and islands, gives about 550 miles washed by 
tide-water. While the area of the State is limited, yet 
it has a great di- 
versity of soil, and 
even of climate. 
In some parts its 
surface is quite 
hilly, though not 
mountainous, 
while in others it 
is level; again, in 
some pra the 
soil is heavy and 
wet, while in oth- 
ers it is dry and 
sandy. The win- 
ters are tempered 
by the abundance 
of salt water, and 
are milder than 
iu the same lati- 
tude further in- 
land. The principal rivers are the Blackstone, Pawtuxe 
Puwcatuck, and Providence; the latter is an arm T 
Narraganset Bay, and is navigable for ships to the city 
of Providence. The soil is better adapted to grazing than 
to tillage; yet rye, barley, oats, and in some places 
wheat, are produced in quantities sufficient for homo 
consumption; cider is made for exportation; artificial 
grasses are raised in lurge quantities, as, also, cattle of 
a superior breed; but the inhabitants, generally, have 
applied themselves more to commerce, the fisheries, and 
manufactures, rather than to agriculture, — Min. Iron, 
copper, marble, and freestone are among the mineralog- 
ical deposits, and there are extensive beds of anthracite 
coal; but this, though good, has been hitherto little 
wrought —Agric. The soil of R. J. is moderately pro- 
ductive, but in many parts too rough and difficult for 
cultivation, The most fertile sections are on the island 
of Narraganset Bay. The total number of farms in 
1850 were 6,216 as against 5,368 in 1870, a gain of 858; 
of these, in the year 1850, 4,980 were occupied by their 
owners, 989 rented for money, and 247 worked on shares 
of product; and the live-stock consisted of 9,661 horses, 
46 mules, 3,523 working oxen, 21,460 milch cows, 10,601 
other cattle, 17,211 sheep, and 14,121 swine, The prin- 
cipal products in 1880, as reported by the census of that 
year, were 17,783 bushels of barley, 1,254 of buckwheat, 
872,967 of Indian coru, 159.339 of oats, 12.997 of rye, 
and 24% of wheat.— Manuf. R. I. is pre-eminently 
a manufacturing state, operating in cotton, wool, iron, 
brass, silver, gold, rubber, and all varieties of materials 
and compounds, In regard to the valuo of mannfac- 
tures it occupies the tenth place among the States of 
the Union; but in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants or area of territory it is unrivalled. Here were 
successfully started the manufacture of cotton and 
wool by machinery in America, And here originated 
the first imported bleacheries and calico works. Fur- 
naces, forges, and machine shops have here kept pace 
with the country’s progress. Now the cities and towns 
are filled with factories and the hum of machinery. 
All the rivers of the State, and even the brooks,are har- 
nessed to factory wheels and labor-saving machines, and 
the strength of the streams is now largely supplemented 
by steam-engines. The leading industries relate to cot- 
ton and woollen goods, calico printing, constructing of 
machinery, designing of jewelry and silverware,working 
in wood, rubber and chemicals. In 1580 there were 
30,274 looms and 1,649,205 spindles, using 161,694 bales 
of cotton, and employing 22,228 hands, The statistics 
of the fisheries for the year 1880, as reported by the 
census of that year, were as follows: persons employed, 
2,310; capital invested, $596,678; number of vessels and 
boats, 734; product of fresh fish, 12,193,328 Ibs., value, 
$186,914; of cured fish, 4,769,800, value. $39,350; of 
shell fish, 2,893,050, value. $430,260; of Menhaden (for 
oil and scraps), 68,693,800 Ibs., value, $224.411,—Po- 
litical Divisions, The State is divided into 5 counties, as 
follows: 
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the ord. Amacardíacem. The species, chiefly American, 
are generally characterized by poisonous properties and 
a milky juice, which becomes black on exposure to the 
ar. R. tozicedrudron is the Poison-oak or Poison-ivy. 
Its leaves contain a peculiar acrid principle, and are 
thought to be useful in the treatment of oid paralytio 
cases and chronic rheumatism. This plant is, by some 
botanists, considered as merely a variety of R. radicans, 
which has similar properties. 2? venenata, the Poison- 
ash, or Poison-elder, like the two former species, is ex- 
tremely poisonous, When in a tresh condition, all parts 
of the above planta require to be very carefully handled, 
as their juices frequently excite violent erysipelutons 
inflammation. The bark of K. coriaria is a powerful 
astringent, and is used fur tanning; its fruit is acidulo 
and is eaten by the Turks, The dried and powder 
leaves of the R. cotinas, aud R. glabra (Fig. 2257), con- 
stitute the well-known tanning and dyeing agent called 
shumac, or sumach, which has been ju use for ages. The 
wood of the same species is also known in commerce as 
Young fustic, or Zante fustic, It is used iv dyeing to 
produce a rich yellow. R. metopium, a native of Ja- 
maica, furnishes the hog-gua of that island, which is said 
to be astringent, diuretic, and purgative, when used as 
an internal medicine, and to act as a vulnerary when 
applied externally to wounds and bruises. The sub- 
stance called Jupanese war, now largely used as a can- 
dle material, is obtained from the fruits of R. succeda- 
neum and other species. 

ar ea Spe m. [A. S. rim; Fr. rime; Ger. reim.) 
( .) e consonance of sounds in the last words or 
syllables of verses. In the former canes it is called male 
rhyme, in the latter female. There are rhymed verses 
in the Latin classical poets, where the jingle seems in- 
tentional, and more distinct examples of it in the frag- 
ments of Roman military songs, c., which have come 
down tous, But iu the earlier period of the decay of 
the Latin langnage, when accent was substituted for 
metre in the rhythmical arrangement of the verse, 
thyme made its way into the composition of church 
hymna, Kc. It has been attempted, but with little suc- 
ceas, to dedace this innovation from the Goths and from 
the Arabians; but the former, like the old Teutonic 
races, probably used alliteration, but no rhyme, in their 
verses; and the latter could not have inflnenced Euro- 
pean literature until a period long after that in which 
rhyme first appears. It has been proved, beyond the 

bility of doubt, that rhymed Latin verse was in use 
m the end of the fourth century. — See Prosopy, 
Rhyme or reason, number or sense, 

—t.n. To make verses. — To accord in sound. 

Dr. a. To put into rhyme. — To influence by rhyme. 

Rhymeless, (run sz.) a. Destitute of rhyme; not 
having consonance of sound. 

Rhymer. u. Ono who makes rhymes; a versifier; a 
poor poet; a balladeer. 

Rhym'ery,n. The act of making rhymes; — used in 
contempt. 

Rhymie. (rim'ik. a. Relating to rhyme. 

Rhym ist. Rhy m'ster, n. One who makes rhymes; 


x in contempt. 
Rhythm, (rithm.) m. [Gr. rhythm, from rheo, rheu- 
somai, to flow.] . and Mus) The metrical arrange- 
ment of speech, denoting the measure of the feet, or the 
number and combination of long and short syllables, 
called also metre and quantity. But the most common up- 
plication of this term is to express the time or duration 
of many sounds heard in snecession, whether these 
sounds are masical, and such as are produced by voices 
and instruments, or without a determinate tone, ns in 
the strokes of a hammer upon an anvil, and in the artic- 
ulations of the voice in common speech in repeating 
try or pron ‘uncing an oration. 

Rhyth’mic, Rhyth'mical, a. Pertaining to 
rhythm ; having rhythm. 

Rhyth'mically, adv. With rhythm, 

Rhyth'mics, ».sing. ( Mus.) That department of the 

ence which treats of the length of sounds. 

Rhythm'ing, a. Writing or composing rhythm. 

Rhythin'‘less, a. Without rhythm, 

Rhythmonieter, n. (Gr. , rhythm, and 
metron, measure.) An instrument for marking time to 
movements in music, 

Rhyth’mas, n. [lat.] Rhythm. 

Ri‘al, n. (Numis.) A Spanish coin. Same as REAL, q.v. 
—A gold coin current in the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Elizabeth of England; under the former its value was 
ten shy hora under the latter fifteen shillings. 

Riant, (re‘ong,) a. [Fr., from rire, to laugh.) Laugh- 
able; droll. 

Riazan, (eu- un'.) a govt. of European Russia, having 
N. Vladimir, E. and 8, Tamtov, and W. Moscow and 
Tula; area, 16,227 eq. m. It is low and sandy in the 
N., and the 8. portion ix elevated and very fertile. 
Rivers. Oka and Don, Prod. Wheat, rye, oats, millet, 
buckwheat, and vegetables, Min. Iron and limestone, 
Minuf, Needles, cottons, glass, leather, and iron-ware. 
Cap. Riazan. % 1,418,205, 

Rizan’, a town of European Russia, and cap. of above 
Kurts on the Troubege, a tributary of the Oka, 110 m. 
8 E. of Moscow. The town has greatly increased in size 
within the last 50 years; but most of the houses and 
pavements remain of wood. Php. 26475. 

Rib, n. [A.R] (Anat) One of the long curved bones 
which form the walls the chest. The 


but in some rare cases thirteen have been found, in 
others only eleven, They are distinguished into true 
and fals; the former being the seven upper ribs, which 


extend in an 
oblique direction from the vertehre of the back to the 
sternum in front. There are nanally twelve on each side; | 
'Ribean ville, (be-. n town of France, dept. of 
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ones, which are not immediately attached to that bone. 
The use of the ribs is to cover and defend the longs and 
heart; and their articulations with the vertebrw and 


Fig. T258. — TNE RINS. 

A, Rternum, or Breast bone; R. The Beven true ribs; C, The 
Five false ribs; D, The Spine; K, The Kusiform cartilage, or 
continuation of the sternum, 
sternum admitting of a slight motion, they assist in 
respiration. See ANATOMY, THORAX, 

(Ship-building.) One of the timbers of a ship, which 
have their base in the koel as a back-lone, and serve to 
maintain gener- 
ally the cavity 
of the vessel. 

(Arch) One N 
of the curvilin- 
ear timbers to 
which, in an 
arched or cover- 
el plaster ceil- 
ing, the laths are 
nailed. 

( Bot.) The 
principal vein or 
nervure which 
proceeds from 
the petiole into 
the blado of a 
leaf. 

(Mining.) A 
pillar of coal left 
for the support 
of the roof of a 
mine. 

—A prominent 
line or rising in 
cloth, like a rib, 

— Something 
long, thin, and 
Darrow ; a strip. 

—A vulgar name 
for a wife: — in 
allusion to Eve, who was made from one of Adam's ribs, 

—v.a. To furnish with ribs; to form with rising lines and 
channels. — To inclose with ribs. 

Rib’‘ald, n. [Fr. riband, from L. Lat. ribaldus, a light- 
armed soldier.) A low, brutal, vulgar, foul-mouthed 
wretch; a lewd fellow, 

—a. Low; base; filthy; obscene, 

Rib’band, n. (Ship-building.) One of the longitudi- 
nal bands of comparatively thin timber stretching from 
stem to stern at different distances from the keel, They 
are bolted on outside the ribs, in order to preserve the 
popac curvature, and to impart stability to the vessel 
while yet in skeleton, 

Rib’bing, u. An assemblage of ribs for a vault or cov- 
ered ceiling. 

Ribble, 7%.) a river of England, rising in the W. 
= of the co. of York, and falling into the Irish Sea, 

W. of Preston. 

Ribbon, n. (Written also riban, riband, and ribband ) 
Fr. ruban.) A fillet of silk; a narrow band of silk, 
satin, &c. used for an ornament, ns a badge, or for fas- 
tening some part of femalo dross. — A narrow, thin strip 
of anything. — The reins or lines nsed for holding w 
horse; as, to handle the ribena. (Colloq.) 

(Her.) A diminutive of the ordinary called the bend, 
of which it is one-eighth in width. 

—ra. To adorn with ribbons. 

—To mark with stripes or lines to resemble ribbons, 

Rib’bon-grass, n. ( Bot.) The Phalaris arundinacea, 
a spocies of canary-grass with variegated leaves, 

Rib'bonism, n. The principles of n secret association 
formed among Roman Catholics in Ireland towards the 
beginning of this century, the direct and immediate ob- 
ject of which was antagonism to the Orange Confedera- 


tion, to which, in some respects, it hore considerable | 


resemblance. From the alwence of all statistical in- 
formation, and from the rude and illiterate material 
ont of which it was chiefly formed, it is impossible to 
offer any estimate of its number and extent. 


Haut-Rhin, 6 m. 8, of Schelestadt, Manuf. Calicoes, 
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ish painter, born at Jativa, in Valencia, 1588. He 
was at first a pupil of Ribalto, but went early to Italy, 
and had for bis master Caravaggio, whose bold natural- 
istic style was the model of his own. He visited Parma 
and Modena, and thence went to Naples, where the 
viceroy named him his painter. According to some ac- 
counta, be left his house suddenly in 1645, and was never 
again heard of. Others state that be p. at Naples, in 1656, 
His historical pictures are chiefly representations of mar- 
tyrdoms, tortures, &c.; the genius of Spagnoletto, in fact, 
seemed to revel in scenes of horror and cruelty. &. was 
one of the three artists who conspired to secure to them- 
selves the art patronage of Nuples, expelling all com- 
petitors, Among his pupils were Luca Giordano, and 
Salvator Rosa, 

Ribes, (ri'berz,) n. [An Arabic name, properly belonging 
to an acid-leaved species of Rheum, but which, for about 
two hundred Moke has, by mistake, been applied to the 
Corrant and Gooseberry tribe.) (Bot) A genus of the 
order Grossulariacee, Some of 
the species are remarkable for 
their agreeable and wholesome 
acid fruits, and are, on this no- 
count, much cultivated in our 
gardens. R. grossularia is the 
source of the numerous varieties 
of gooseberrics, eo much used, 
both in the ripe and unripe con- 
ditions, for tarts and puddings, 
for making wine, and for dessert. 
R. rubrum yields both red and 
white currants, and R. nigrum, 
black currants, or cassis, These 
are used for the same purposes 
ne pooseberries, and are particu- 
larly adapted for making jams 
and jellies, An infusion of black 
currents js much nsed, under the 
name of blackcurrant tea, as a 
cooling drink in fevers. 

Rib'less, o. Without ribs. 

Rib roast, v.a. To beat soundly ;—a burlesque word. 

Rib-supported, a. Supported by ribs. 

Ric. [A 5] A termination, signifying authority or 
jurisliction over; originally, a rich, powerful, or valiont 
man, 

Ricas‘oll, Berrrxo, Baroy, an Italian statesman, B. in 
Tuscany, 1800, and edneated at Florence, early devoted 
his attention to politics, and always advocated moder- 
ation. He took an active part in the liberation of Tus- 
cany after the campaign against Austria in 1859. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made to assassinate him in 
1860, and, in March. he filled an important post in the 
administration. After the death of Count Cavour, in 
1561, he became prime-minister of the new kingdom 
of Italy, in which situation he endeavored to folluw the 
policy of bis predecessor, but, unable to secure the con- 
fidence of parliament, resigned the premiership, March 
2, 1862, and was succeeded by Signor Rattazzi. Me ngrin 
acceded to power as prime-minister June 20, 1566, and 
retired in 1567. D. October 21, 1880. 

Riccin, (rif'cha,) a town of S Italy, prov. of Molise, 12 
ty. 8 É of Campo-bassu; pop. 4,700, 

Riccia'cer, n. (HBot.) The Crystal-wort family, an 
order of plants, alliance Muscales. Diag. Spore-cases 
valveless, without operculum or slaters. — They ure ter- 
restial berbs of diminutive size, inhabiting mud or 
water, swimming or floating, usually annnal. The 
plants are found in America, and at the Cape of Rood 

upe. Their nses are not known. The order includes 
8 genera and 29 specien, 

Rice, n. [Fr. riz; Ger. reiss; Lat. and Gr. oryza.) 
(te The common name of the genus Oryza, order 
Graminacee. 
O. sativa, the 
Riceplant, 
the grain of 
which is more 
largely nsed 
than any oth- 
er cereal. R. 
is extensively 
cultivated in 
Italy, India, 
China, Japan, 
and America, 
chiefly in low 
grounds, near 
large rivers, 
which are lia- 
ble to be an- 
nually inon- 
dated and en- 
riched by the 
deposition of 
mud, In the 
South 'nStates 
it hus long 
been a staple 
commodity. — 
From 40 to 50 
varieties of 
the rice-plant 
are known 
andcultivated 
in different 
countries, As 
an article of 
food rice n 

rato be 
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Pop. 7 £00, | 28 nutritive than the other cereal grains; 
are articulated to the steruum; the latter the five lower | Ribe’ra, José, (called SpAcNoterto,) an eminent Span-| it is of a binding mature ;— hence its use in diarrbew 
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Rice, in Minnesota, w S. E. co. 


Riee, iu Ohio, a 
Rice’-bird, 


Rice’borough, 


Richard I.. 


RICH 


Spirit is sometimes distilled from the fermented infu- 
‘sion of rice ; this spirit is frequently called arrack ; but 
that name is properly applied only to spirit distilled 
from palm-wine. Starch of excellent quality for laun- 
dry purposes is now manufactured from rice. 

area, abt. 500 sq. m. 
and several lakes. 
soil, generally fer- 
and oats. 


Rivers. Cannon and Zumbro rivers, 
Surface, mostly level or undulating + 
tile, producing large crops of wheat, corn, 


Cap. Faribault. 

twp. of Sandusky co.; pop: abt. 1,400. 
Rice’-bunting, * (Zodl.) The 
Bon-o-LINK, q. © 
in Georgia, u post-village of Liberty 


co., abt. 32 m. S. S. W. of Savannah. 


Rice City, in Rhode Island, w post-village of Kent co., 


‘abt. 19 m. W. by S. of Providence. 


Rice Creek, in Michigan, entera the Kalamazoo 
River from Calhoun co. 
Rice’-paper, u. The produce of the Aralia papyri- 


fera, u low shrub, with large leaves, from Formosa, 
where it is wild and abundant. The trunk and branches 
resemble those of the elder. The pith, dried and rolled, 
or hammered, and pared by sharp knives, forms the 
paper. is dyed of different colors, and large sheets 
the smaller pieces together. 
f about four inches, 


Rice-milk, u. Boiled milk, thickened with rico. 

Rice'ville, in Pennsylvania, x post-village of Craw-| pole declares that all the crimes attributed to him 

ford co., abt. 20 m N.E. of Meadville. were mere fabrications. It is, however, certain that he 

Riceville, in Virginia, a post-village of Pittsylvania) was a man as unscrupulous as he was energetic and de- 
co., abt. 150 m. S.W. of Richmond. termined. Killed, 1485. 

Rice’-weevil, n. (Zoöl.) See CALANDRA. Richardson, Dr. CHARLES, a modern English philol- 

Rich, ad. A. S. ric, rice: w. rik; Ger. reich ; Fr. riche.) ogist. B. 1775. In 1805 he produced his Illustrations 


Abounding in money, cattle, wealthy ; 
opulent. — Abundant in materials, or in valuable ingre- 
dients or qualities; 

Yielding great quantities of anything valuable; fertile; 
fruitful. — Abounding with nutritious qualities ; highly 
seasoned : abounding with a variety of delicious food. — 
Affording abundance; plentiful; us, 
ment. — Vivid; strong; as, a rich color. — 
tiful scenery; abounding with elegant effects.— Full of 
sweet or harmonious sounds; us, rich music.— Affording 
entertainment; abounding in humor; as, a rich scene. 
King of England, aurnamed the Lion- 
hearted, or Creur-de- Lion, succeeded his father, Henry 
II., in 1189, at the age of thirty-two, hisown disobedient 
conduct and rebellious practices having greatly hastened 
that event. e was 
born at Oxford, 1157. 
His reign commenc 
with a fearful riot and 
massacre of the Jews. 
In 1190, Richard join- 


ed the crusade with 
Philip Augustus of 


France, but, a division 
soon taking place be- 
tween them, the two 
kings separated, Phil- 
returning to France, 
and Richard remain- 
ing in the East, where 
he displayed the most 
impetuous valor 
against the celebrated 
Saladin, whom he dè- 
feated near Cesarea, 
and, having made a 
truce, embarked in a 
small vessel, which 
was wrecked on the 
coast of Italy. He then 
travelled in disguise 
through part of Germany; 
enemy, Leo 
confined ina 
bat was at length rangomed by his 
marks, and landed at 
was again crowned. 
to treaty, seized on 
France with a large army, but peace was concluded in 
1196; the trace was, however, n short one, for in 1199 
war was again renewed, and Richard, in 
Castle of Chalus, in Aquitaine, received 
an arrow, of which he died in 1199. His character was 
` strongly marked, presenting much to admire and much 
to condemn He was of the bravest among the brave; 
frank, liberal, and often generous ; at the same time, he 
was hanghty, violent, unjust, and sanguinary ; uniting, 
as Gibbon observes, “the ferocity of a gladiator to the 


Fig. 2262. — FEM ALE COSTUMES, 
(Reign of Richard I.) 


Ricuarp III., B. 


Richardson, SAMUEL, an 
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the revolt, no promises were kept, no grievances re- 
dressed, but, instead, people were exe- 
cuted on the scaffold, ‘The renminder of Richard's short 
reign was unfortunate. 
the nobility, of which 
himself, and assumed the title of king. (See 
Richard was betrayed into his 
Northumberland, and, in 1399. he was 
and confined in the Tower, where, before the assembled 
magnates of the kingdom, he abdicated the throne. He 
7 7 to have been poisoned at Pontefract Castle 
n 1400. 
at Fotheringay Castle, Northamptonshire, 
1453, was the brother of Edward IV., and created Duke 
of Gloucester. He caused his nephews, Edward V. and 
Richard, Duke of York, to be secretly murdered in the 
Tower; after which he was himself proclaimed king in 
1483. The Duke of Buckingham, who had assisted him 
in his usurpation, subsequently conspired against him, 
but was taken prisoner and beheaded. Heury, Earl of 
Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., of the house of Lan- 
caster, Was abroad, but returned privately and landed 
at Milford, in Wales, where he was joined by a few fol- 
lowers, who soon increased, He then marched against 
Richard III., whom he encountered at Bosworth Field, 
where, after performing prodigies of valor, the king was 
slain, and the crown being found, it was 
head of Henry. The character of Richard ILI. has been 
most variously represented by different historians; Wal- 


of English Philology, and subsequently undertook the 
lexicographical portion of the Encyclopædia Britannica. 
His greatest work was completed in 1837, under the 
title of Richardson's Dictionary of the English Language, 
which is, in many respects, superior to that of Dr. John- 
son. D. 1865 

English novelist, was born 
in Derbyshire, and received his education at a 
common day-school. At the usual age he was bound 
apprentice to & London printer, and after the expira- 
tion of his time he worked as u compositor and corrector 
of the press for some years, At length hetook up his 
freedom, and set up business for himself, first in u court 
in Fleet Street, afterwards in Salisbury Square, and be- 
came eminent in his profession. In 1740 he published 
Pamela, the popularity of which was so great, that it 
ran through five editions in one year, being recom- 
mended even from the pulpit. Two years later appeared 
the Joseph Andrews, of Fielding, 
of the prolix details and high-flown moral sentiment of 
Pamela. In 1748, Clarissa Harlowe fully established 
the literary reputation of K., and its pathos, its variety 
of character and minute development of the human 
heart. will cause it ever to be regarded us u work of 
The History of Sir Charles Grandison appeared 
in 1753, and was received with great applause. Besides 
these works, R. published Familiar Letters for the Use 
of Young People, and sop's Fables, with Reflections. 
His Correspondence was published in 1804, with his 
Life by Mrs. pious and benevolent, 
but immensely yain, and lived surrounded by & circle 
of affectionate friends, mostly ladies, who valued him for 
bis moral worth and amiable disposition. D. 1761. 


in 1689, 


Richelieu, 
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working out his policy, whether 
was unscrupulous as to means. 
He broke the power of the nobility, put many of them 
to death, and imprisoned many more; he suppressed 
the Calvinists as a party in the state by his severe 
measures, and besieged and took Rochelle in 1628; 
while at the same time, to humiliate the house of Haps- 


absolute monarchy. In 
domestic or foreign. he 


Fig. 2203. — CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 
burg, he aided the Protestants of Germany, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands. R. meanwhile. like some 
other despotic ministers. distinguished himself by a 
liberal patronage of letters and the arts. In 1635 he 
founded the French Academy; he greatly improved the 
royal printing-office ; built the Palais Cardinal, since 
called Palais Royal, and rebuilt on a grander scale the 
By the imposition of additional taxes he ex’ 
cited in his latter years general discontent, and con- 
spiracies were formed to assassinate him; in one of 
them Cing-Mars and De Thou were implicated, and both 
The queen-mother 


diplomatic 
himself p. at Paris. December 
mended Cardinal Mazarin as his successor. 

Louis FRANÇOIS ARMAND DU PLESSIS, DUKE 
pe, a marshal of France, descended from the same family 
as the Cardinal, was B. in 1696, After the death of Louis 
XIV., he was admitted into the court of the Regent; the 
Duke d'Orleans and he largely participated in its prof- 
ligacy. He was gent to the Bastille in 1716, tor fighting 
a duel with the Count de Gacé, and again in 1719, as an 
accomplice with the Spanish ambassador in a conspiracy 
against the Regent. He distinguished himself under 
Villars, and afterward at Kehl, Philipsburg, Dettingen, 
and Fontenoy; conquered Minorca, forced the Duke of 
Cumberland to submit to the capitulation of Kloster- 
seven, and devastated the electorate of Hanover. In 
1781, he obtained the rank of dean of the French mar- 
shals; and he conclnded his long career, varied with acts 


Richardsonia, (ritsh'ard-so-ne-d.) n. (Bot.) A gen. of heroism and villany, in 1788. 

of plants, ord. Cinchmacer- R. scabra, or brazi liensis, Rich’elieu, a S. W. co. of prov. of Quebec; area, about 
contains the active principle emetina in its root, which 373 sq. m. Rivers. St. Lawrence and Richelieu rivers. 
ig used in some parts as ñ substitute for the true ipecac- Surface, diversified; soil, generally fertile. Cap. Sorel. 


uanha, under the names of u. , white, and amy- 
laceous ipecacuanha. 

Rich'ardson's Creek, in N. Carolina, enters Rocky 
River from Anson co.—A post-village of Union co., abt. 
167 m. 8.W. of Raleigh. 

Rich’ardsonville, in S. Carolina, a post-village of 
Edgefield dist., abt. 55 m. W. of Columbia. 

in Virginia, a village of Culpep- 
N.N.W. of Richmond. 

Rich’borough, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 

114 m. E. of Harrisburg. 

New York, u. post-village of Allegheny 

W.8.W. of Albany. 

Rich'elien. ARMAND JEAN DU PLESSIS, CARDINAL, and 


DuKE DE, first minister of France under Louis XIIL, was 
he 


or co., abt, 95 m. 


See of Luçon, studied theology at the college of Navarre, 
and was consecrated bishop of that see in 1607. 
cupied himself with bis episcopal functions, especially 
aiming at the conversion of Calvinists, 


cruelty of a tyrant.” His talents were considerable, 
poth in the cabinet and in the field ; neither was he de- 
ficient in the art of poetry, as some of his compositions, 
reserved among those of the Troubadours, bear witness. 
aarp II., was the son of the renowned Edward, (the 
Black Prince.) and succeeded his grandfather, Edward 
JII., at eleven years of age. This weak and unfortnnate 
2 ascended the English throne in the yenr 1377. 
ring his minority he evinced considerable ability, 
and displayed great promptitude in quelling the dan- 
gerous jusurrection headed by Wat Tyler, in Smithfield, 
and, when that insurgent was slain by Wal worth, Lord- 
Mayor of London, the young king, then about fifteen 
years of age. rode up to the itritated populace, and said, 
L Follow your king; I will be your leader and redress 
your grievances.” The people, struck with astonish- 
ment, obeyed the call, and dispersed quietly to their 
own homes. When the government bad thas quelled 


he was chosen deputy to the state-general ; and having 
attracted attention by his eloquence, he was charged 
to harangue the young king. and was named almoner 
to the 3 Marie de Medicis. Two years 
later he for war and foreign 
He had at this time the protection of the 
queen’s favorite, the after whose 
and the exile of the queen to Blois, he 
was banished from the court, and 
then to Avignon, where he employed himself in writing 
theological works. He afterwards managed a formal | 
reconciliation between the king and the queen; Was) 
created cardinal in 1622; and in 1624 took his place in 
the council of state as first minister, a post which he| 
held for 18 years. He made himself absolute master of | 
France, owning neither colleagues nor equals. Mis his-| 
tory for the rest of his life is the history of France, the 
government of which he chiefly contributed to make an 
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Rich’elieu, 


Rich’elieu Islands, 


Richfield, in Michigan, u po- 
Richfield, 


Richfield, in Ohio, 


Pop. (1581) 20,191 
SorEL, St. JOHN, or Cuamety, a river of 
prov. of Quebec, rises in Lake Champlain, on the United 
States boundary, and flowing almost due N., joins the 
St. Lawrence River between the cos. of Richelieu and 
Vorcheres. 

a small group of pr. of Quebec, 
Pierre), an expansion ol the St. 
of the Richelieu River. 
ricchezza.] 
wealth 5 
opulence; affuence.—Splendor ; sumptuous appearance. 


in Lake St. 


Richfield, in Illinois, a post- township of Adams co.; 


op. abt, 3.000. 

st-village and township 
of Genesee co., abt. 11 m. N.E. of Flint; pop. abt. 1,400. 
in New York, a post- towuship of Otsego 
co., contains the post-village of Richfield Springs, abt, 
75 m. W. of Albany; . abt. 3,000. 

a townsbip of Henry co. 

— A township of Lucas co. ; pop. abt. 1,000. — A post 
village and township of Summit co., abt. 134 m. N.E. of 
Columbus; pop. abt. 1,600. 


Richfield, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 


‘of Washington co., abt. 23 m. N.W. of Milwaukee; pop. 


abt. 3. 


000. 

Rich ford, in New York. a post-village and township 
of Tioga co., abt. 140 m. W. by 8. of any.— A town- 
shine | Otsego co. 

Richford, in Vermont, à post-township of Franklin 
co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

eh Hill, in Ohio, a township of Muskingum co.; 


000. 
Rich Hill, io Pennsylvania, 8 township of Greene co.; 


pap. abt. 3,200. 

Richibuc'to,® town and port of entry of Kent co., 

New Brunswick, on & river of the same name, which 
here forms an excellent harbor, abt. 120 m. N.E. of St. 
John. It has an active trade, chiefly in lumber, 
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Rich'land. in Arkansas, a post-township of Jefferson 
co.; pap abt, 1400.—A township of Madison co.; pop. 
abt. 900. — A township of Newton co.; pop. abt. 150. — 
A township of Phillips co.; pop. abt. 1,100.— A town- 
ship of Searcy co.; pop. abt, 200.—A towuship ot Wash- 
ington co.; pop. abt. 650. 

Richland, in Georgia, u post-village of Stewart co., 
abt. 150 m. S. W. of Milledgeville. 

Richland, in Minois, a SE. co. area, abt. 310 sq. m. 
Rivers. Little Wabash River, and Fox and Boupas 
creeks. Surface, mostly level; soil, tertile. Cap. Oluvy. 
Pup. abt. 20,000.—A township of Fayette co.; pop. abt. 
1,200. — A towuship of Marshall co.; pop abt. 1,600. — 
A post-village of Sangamon co. abt, 12 m. N.W. by 
W. of Springfield. 

Richland, in Indiana, a township of De Kalb co.; 
pop. abt. 2,800. — A township of Fountain co. pop. abt. 
2,000, — A township of Fulton co.; pop. abt, 2,000, — A 
township of Grant co.; pop. abt, 1,700,— A township 
of Greene co.; pop. abt 0. — A township of Jay co.; 
pop. abt. 1.100. — A township of Madison co. ; pop. abt. 
1,700. — A township of Miami co; pop. abt. 2,200.— A 
tuwnship of Monroe co.; pop. abt. 1,800, — A post village 
and township of Rush co., abt. 10 m. S. S. E. of Rushville ; 

abt. 2,200. — A township of Steuben co.; pop. abt. 
.—A towuship of Whitley county; pop. about 
1,900. 

Richland, in wa, a township of Adair connty,—A 
township of Chickasaw county.—A township of De- 
catur county.—A township of Delaware county.—A 
township of Fayette county. A township of Guthrie 
county.—A township of Jackson county.—A township 
of Jasper county.—A towuship of Jones county.—A 
post-village and township of Keokuk county, about 
fitteen miles north of Fairfield.—A township of Ma- 
haska county. — A township of Tama county.— A 
township of Wapello county,—A township of Warren 
county. 

Richland, in Michigan, a post-township of Kalamazoo 
co.; pop. abt. 2,000, ü 

Richland, in Missouri, a township of Gasconade co.; 
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55 m. 8.E. of Indianapolis. — A town of Wayne co., abt. 

65 m. E. of Indianapolis. It has numerous manulacto- 

ries, chiefly of cotton und woollen goods, paper, flour, 

and iron. 1p. abt. 10,000, 

| Richmond, in Aentucky, a post-village, cap. of Madi- 
von co., abt. 50 m, S. S. E. ol Franktort. It isa bandsome 
and thriving place. 1% abt. 1,500. Here, on Aug. 30. 
1 Genu. E Kirby Smith, at the head of abt, 18,000 Con- 
federate troops, attacked, aud after a desperate encoun- 
ter of three hours, totally deteuted, a greatly superior 
Union army under Geus. M. D. Manson and William 
Nelson. Ahe national loss was over 5.00 men Killed, 

ided, nud prisoners, amung the last of whom was 
Manson, 
aond, in Louisiana, a post-village, cap. of Madi- 
risl, abt. 300 m. N. of Baton Rouge, 
rond, in Muine, n post-Village and township of 
Saygudahoc co., abt, 17 m. S. of Augusta; pop. abt. 3,400. 

Richmond,. in Massachusetts, a post-vill. and township 
of Berkshire „abt. 150 m. W. of Boston. 

u Michigan, a Villiage of Allegan co., 
. of Allegun,— A post-towuship of Ma- 
comb co t 2,00. 

Richmond, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Ray 
co, 10 m W. of Jefferson City. 

Richmor in N. Curolina, a S. co, adjoining S. Caro- 
linn. Area, a 900 sq. m. Aivers. Yadkin, Lumber, 
and Little Pedee rivers. Surface, level or undulatiug; 
sad, tertile. Cup. Rockingham. Pop. abt. 12,000, 

Richmond, in New Hampatire, a post-township of 
Cueshire co. 

Richmond, in New York, an extreme 8. co., com- 
prising Staten Island, and bordering on New Jersey, 
Newark Bay, New York Bay, aud Raritan Bay. Area, 
abt. 60 sq. m. Surfuce, uneven and hilly; soil, gener- 
ally fertile. Min. Iron. Cup. Richmond, a handsome 
post-village, situated abt. the centre of ihe island, and 
160 m. S. by W. of Albany. Pop. (1850) 35,044.—A 
twp. of Ontario co. 

Richmond, ın OAto, a township of Ashtabula co,; 
pop. abt. 1,500. — A township of Huron co.; pop. abt, 


pop, abt. 1,000. — A post-village of Greene co., abt. 10 m. 

. by W. of Springtield. 

Richland, in New York, a village and township of 
Oswezo con «bt. 42 m. N.W. of Rome, 

Richland, in Ohio, a N. central co.; area, abt. 450 sq. 
m. Rivers. Huron River, and Black and Clear Forks 
of Walhonding River. Surface, level or gently undu- 
lating; soil, very fertile. Crp. Mansfield. Pop. abt. 
50,000. — A township of Allen co.; pop. 2,139. — A vil- 
lage and town of Belmont co., abt. 14 m. W. of 
Wheeling, W. Virginia: pop. abt. 6,000. — A township 
of Clinton co.; pop. abt. 2,500.—A township of Darke co.; 
pop. abt. 1,500.—A twp. of Defiance co.; pop. abt. 1,400.— 
A township of Fairfield co.; pop. abt. 2,100.— A town- 
ship of Guernsey co.; pop. abt. 2,40). — A township of 
Holmes co.; pop. abt. 2,200.—A village and township 
of Logan co., abt. 125 m. N. by E. of Cincinnati; pop. 
abt. 1,800. — A township of Marion co.; pop. abt. 2,100. 
— A post-village of Richland co., abt. 16 m. N. by W. 
of Mansfield. — A township of Vinton co.; pop abt. 
2,500. — A township of Wyandot co.; pop. abt. J. 500. 

Richland, in Pennsylvania, a township of Bucks co.; 
pop. abt. 3,600.— A township of Cambria co.; pop. abt. 
2,200. — A township of Clarion co.; pop. abt. 1,400. — A 
township of Venango co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Richland, in & Carolina, a central dist. Area, abt. 
465 sq. m. Rivers. Wateree, Broad, nnd Congaree rivers. 

omewhat hilly ; soil, mostly very fertile. Cup. 

which is also the seat of the State govern- 
ment. Pop. abt. 19,090. 

Richland, in Wisconsin, a S.W. co. Area, abt. 575 sq. 
m. Rivers. Wisconsin, Eagle, and Kickapoo rivers, 
Surfuer, diversified ; soil, generally fertile. Cap. Rich- 
land Centre, abt. 128 m. W. N. W. of Miiwaukee. 1%. 
abt. 20,000, 

Rleh land City, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Rich- 
land co., abt. 50 m. W. of Madison. 

Rich land Creek, in Tennessee, enters Elk River 
from iles co. 

Richland Grove, in Minais, a post-village of Mer- 
cer ch, abt. 13 m. S.S E. of Rock Island. 

Rich'landtown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Bucks co., abt. 105 m. E. of Harrisburg. 

Rieh'ly, udv. With riches; with opulence; with abun- 
dance of goods or estate; wealthily. — Plenteonsly ; 
abundantly; amply. — Truly; really; abundantly ; — 
used ironically ; as, he richly deserved a beating. 

Rich! man. in /owa,atownship of Wayne co.; pop. 301. 

Richmond. « town of England, co. of Surrey, on the 
Thames, 10 m. W. of St. Paul's Cathedral, London, and 
celebrated for its picturesque beauty ; pop. 10.921, 

Richmond, s town of England, co. of York, on the 
Swale. 42 m. N.W. of York. Manuf. Paper, leather, 
anc hardware. Pop. 5,000. 

Richmond, an E. co. of Nova Scotia, comprising the 8. 

portion of Cape Breton Island. Cap, Arichat. Hop. 14,268, 

Richmond, a S. central co. of Quebec. (See Sur'r.) 

Richmond, a village of Carleton co., prov. of Ontario, 
abt. 73 m. N.N.E. of Kingston; pop. 590. 

Richmond, in Georgia, an E. co. adjoining S. Caro- 
lina. Area, abt. 340 sq. m. Rivers, Savannah River, 
and Brier, Butler's, MacBean’s and Spirit creeks, Nur- 
Juce, uneven; soil, in the vicinity of the streams, fertile. 
Min. Granite, sienite, and burrstone, Cup. Augusta. 
Pop. abt. 22,000. 

Richmond, in Minois, a village of Brown co. abt. 70 
m. W. by N. of Springfield. — A post-villaze and town- 


Richmond, in Indiana, a village of Decatur co., abt. 


1,600, — A post-village of Jefferson co, abt. I im. N.W. 
of Steubenville. — A village of Lake co., on Grand 
River, abt. I m. above its imouth.— A village of Ross 
co., abt. 14 m. S. E. of Chillicothe. 

Richmond, in /rnnsylvania, a township of Berks 
co.; pop. abt. 3,500.— A township of Crawiord co.; pop. 
abt. 2,300. — A post-vi of Northampton co., abt. 12 
m. N. of Easton.— A former village of Philadelphia 
co., now included within the limits or the city of Phila- 
delphia, on the Delaware River, abt. 4 m. N.E. of the 
State-Tlouse. It is also called Port Richmond, and is one 


of the largest shipping ports, for coul, in the world.—In | 


R. I., a twp. of Washington co.—In Ius, a pt. vil., cap. 
of Fort Bend co.—In Vi, a pt. vil. and twp. of Chitten- 
den co. 

Richmond, in Virginia, an E. co. 
m. Rivers. Rappahannock River. 
level; soil, fertile. Cup. Waraw. 

—A city and port of entry, cap. of Henrico co, and of the 
State of Virginia, on James River, about 150 m, from its 
mouth in Chesapeake Bay, and 100 8. S. W. of Washing- 
ton. The situation of X. is very striking. The town is 
built on rising grounds of various shapes, descending to 
the eastward. The chief street is handsome and spacious, 
and there is a fine square, covering about 10 acres, 
planted with trees, and laid out in gravel-walks. In 
this square is the capitol, an elegant building, on the 
model of the Maison carrée at Nimes, erected shortly 
after the Warof Independence. It has a statue of Wash- 
ington, by Houdon, A public library has been estab- 
lished in the Senate hall, which has also a portrait of 
Jefferson, The churches are numerous, and one oecupics 
the site of the theatre destroyed by fire, with great loss 
of life, in 1811. The Virginian armory, the penitentiary, 
and a new theatre, include the other chief objects of 
notice. The city is abundantly supplied with water. R. 
is favorably situated for commerce, It stands at the 
head of the tide-water, in James River, and is connected 
by James River Canal with Buchanan, 195 m, distant, 
and by railways with Aquin Creek and Petersburg. It 
is, consequently, the natural depot for the wheat, hemp, 
and other produce of a large extent of country. Imme- 
diately above the city aro sume falls, beyond which the 
river is navigable by boats for upwards of 200 m. The 
falls supply valuable water power, Which is used to work 
flour, cotton, paper, and rolling mills. R. has also large 
iron works and tobacco factories. The suburb of Man- 
chester is connected with R. by two brid and with 
some coal mines, 13 m. distant, by a railway. R. became 
the capital of the so-called Confederito States in July, 
1861, and the Congress assembled July 20. The Nation- 
als, under General Kilpatrick and Cc whigren, at- 
tempted to seize the city, March 1, 15 mt were re- 
pulsed with great loss, It was eventually taken April 
3. 1865. (See CHUCKAHOMINY.) MA. The total value 
of, for 1877, 822424 680; hands employed, 11,993. Total 
bonded debt, Jan., 1878, 84,458,945; assessed Ine of 
property (1877), $41,867,778; total city tax, $047,542. R. 
enjoys an excellentsystem of Fireand Police Telegraph, 
Tho city and vicinity was visited by a severe flood, Nov., 
1877, the water rose on the 25th to 24 ft, 7 in. above or- 
dinary tide, being 2 ft. higher than ever before known, 
causing great loss of property. Pop. (1870) 51,035; 
(1580) 63,803. 

Richmond, in Ts., a twp. of St. Croix co.—A twp. 
of Shawanaw ca—A pt. vil, and twp. of Walworth co, 
Richmond Dale, in Ohia, n post-villuge of Ross co, 
Richmond Factory, in Cd, aht. vil of Nichm'd co, 
Richmond'ville, in V. M. a post-villuge and town- 

ship of Schoharie co., abt, 48 m, W. of Albany. 
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'Rich’ness, n. State of being rich —Opulence; wealth 
— Fertility; fecundity; fruittulness.—Quality of abound- 
ing with something valuable; abundance of any in- 
giedient or quality. — Abundance of nutritious quali- 
ties; repletion of high seasoning. — Profuseness of 
beautitul scene vividness, or whatever constitutes 
perfection. — Copiousuess of imagery or striking ideas. 

Richter, Jean PAUL Funn, commonly called JERAN 
Pact, n celebrated German humorist, B. at Wunsiedel, 
near Bayreuth, 1763, His father, a Lutheran village 
pastor, Was so poor that his son's education was carried 
on with much difliculty; and, dying before Jean Paul 
reached the university, he left his family in great dis- 
tress. The youth, bent on attaining scholarship, and 
intending at first to be a clergyman, struggled on for a 
while at Leipzig, ollen wanting bread; and in 1753 he 
found his w to the press with a work, the Grim 
andische Prozesen, which showed him to have already 
opened his peculiar vein. Another of his strange 
sketches, An Extract from the Devil's Papers, lay un- 
published for several years, during which J. P’, remained 
in the depths of penury. In 1793 he opened a school in 
the little town of Schwarzenbach, in his native province; 
and then also he attracted public applause for the first 
time, by the publication ot The Invisible Lodge. Thus 
encouraged, he devoted himself entirely to authorship, 
poured forth his works with rapidity, and became one 
of the most celebrated among the German writers of his 
time. He shitted his residence otten till 1803, and then 
settled at Bayreuth for the remainder of his life, which 
closed in 1525. J. P. wrote philosophical treatises, such 
us his Levana, or the Theory af Education, and the Jn- 
troduction to Æsthetics (Vorschule der Æsthetik). Bat 
his fame rests on u kind of compositions which are 
almost, yet not quite, novels or romances. They unite 
narrative, description, and reflection; they pass from 
the wildest flights of grotesque and original humor to 
the depths of pathetic tenderness; they contain as 
much of striking thought as ever was embodied in any 
work of fiction, and as much of poetic imagination as 
ever was expressed in prose. His thinking is unsyste- 
matic, but otten wonderfully suggestive as well as acute; 
and his style is entirely his own, and so eccentric, that 
his books are not less difficult for Germans than for 
foreigners. Among the works which fill his sixty vol- 
umes afew may be named :— Hesperus ; Quintus Firlein ; 
Biographical Diveysims under the Skull of a Giantess ; 
Blower, Fruit, and Thorn-Pieces; The Journey nj the 
Regimental Chaplain Schmelzle; Titan; The Lije of 
Bibel; The Comet, or Nicolaus Markgraf. 

Rich View, in Minois, a post-village of Washington 
co., abt. & m. N.E. of Nashville. 

| Rich’ ville, in New York, a post village of St. Lawrence 
co., abt, 18 m, S. M. of Canton. 

Rich wood, in Ohw, a post-village of Union co., abt. 
H m. N.W. of Columbus. 

Richwood, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Dodge co., 
ubt. 6 m, N.W. of Watertown.—A township of Richland 
co.; pop. abt. 1,400, 

Ricin'ic, a. [From Lat. ricinus.] Relating to, or pro- 
cured from, castor-oil. 

Ricinus, n. (Lat, a tick, which its seed resembles.) 
(Bot.) A gen.of plants, ord. Euphorbiaceæ. R.communis 
is the Palma Christi, or Castor-oil plant (Fig. 1056), a 
native of the E. and W. Indies and Florida. Castor-oil is 
obtained from the seeds, either by expression with or 
without the aid of heat, or by decoction, or sometimes 
by the aid of nlcohol. Castor seeds, when taken whole, 
are extremely acrid, and have produced death; Lut the 
expressed vil is a mild and most efficient non-irritating 
laxative. Its valuable properties are principally owing 
to the presence of an acrid resin, The so-called concen- 
trated castor-oil, which is sold in gelatine capsules, is 
adulterated with croton-cil, and hence may produce 
serions effects when administered in certain cases. The 
Palma Christi has been recently cultivated in Algeria 
for the purpose of feeding silk-worms on the leaves. 

Rick, n. [A. S. „rr, from raciun ] A heap or pile of 
grain or hay in the field or open air, but commonly 
sheltered with a covering of some kind. — A small heap 
of corn or hay piled by the gatherer, 

r. a. To pile up. as huy or corn. 

Rick’ets, Rack’itis, n. [Gr. rachites.] (ed.) A 
disease of the bones, in which they are of unnatural 
softness, and become bent under the weight of the 
superincumbent parts of the body. It is confined to 
the young, and commonly makes its appearance between 
the first and third year. As soon as the weight of the 
body is thrown on the limbs, they become bent and 
twisted in the most extraordinary manner; the joints 
become enlarged, the chest and pelvis deformed, and the 
head large and swollen, The bones in this disease are 
found to be soft and cellular, and deficient in earthy 
matter. In addition to this, the muscles are always 
pale and weak, with other signs of general debility ; be 
sides which the brain and organs contained in the chest 
and abdomen are linble to suffer, The nature of this 
disease requires that its treatment be directed chiefly to 
strengthening the general constitution by a good and 
well-reenlated diet, pure air, warm clothing, bathing, 
and such active exercise as may be borne without fatigue, 

|Rieck’ety,a Affected with rickets. —Weak; feeble in 
the joints; imperfect. 

Rick’mansworth, a town of England, on the Chess, 
10 m. from St Albans, Manuf. Straw plait, paper, and 
flour. Pop. 5,000. 

Rick reli. (rit-re-awl,) in Oregon, a small river, flow- 
ing from the Coast Range E. into the Willamette River, 
abt. 3 m. S. of Salem. 

Ricochet, (rik-o-shai’,.) m. [Fr., ducks and drakes.) 
(Gun.) A term applied t the repeated rebounsing of a 
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shot or shell. R. firing is a method of firing with small 
charges from pieces of ordnance elevated at small 
angles. It is very destructive in its nature, as the re- 
bound causes the shot or shell to pass along a consid- 
erable space, almost on a level with the ground, destroy- 
ing all that it meets with in its path. The practice 
of ricochet firing was first tried by Vauban at the sieges 
of Philipsburg and Mannheim, in 1653. According to 
his own letters, its success was very great on the first 
trial; but it was much greater at the siege of Ath, which 
was conducted by Vanban during the same war. From 


experiments made at Woolwich in 1821, it would appear) 


that the best elevation of ordnance for ricochet firing 
is that in which the axis of the piece is directed at an 
angle varying from 6° to 9° above a line drawn from 
the chamber of the gun to the crest of the parapet over 
which the projectile is to pass. In the rifled ordnance 
Row so much employed, the rotation of the shot causes 
it to be deflected immensely when it touches the ground, 
so that hitherto very little good R. practice has been 
made with them. However, the service of artillery is 
now so precise, that when guns in an enemy's work can 
be seen, they can be as readily dismantled by direct 
firing as by the ricochet. 

—r.a. To operate on by ricochet firing. 

Ri’cord, PII rr E, a French physician, B. at Baltimore, 
Md in 1800, went to Parisin 1820. He wasalmost imme- 
diately admitted as an interne; was attached successively 
to the Hotel Dieu, under Dupuytren, and to La Pitié, 
under Lefranc, and was appointed, in 1831, Surgeon-in- 
chief to the //dpital des Vénériens of the South, which 
position he held till Oct., 1860, when he retired. This 
appointment secured R. the special reputation which be 
enjoys for his knowledge and treatment of that class of 
diseases to which it relates, R. discovered a cure for 
varicocele, &., for which he received, in 1842, the Mon- 
thyon prize. He has been a member of the Imperial 
Academy (section of Surgical Pathology) since 1850, and 
is attached, as consulting-surgeon, to the Dispensary of 
Public Health. By decree, July 28, 1862, he was ap- 
pointed Physician-in-Ordinary to Prince Napoleon. He 
was promoted to the rank of Commander of the Legion 
of Honor Aug. 12, 1860, and has been decorated with 
numerous foreign orders. Among his various works 
may be named, De Emploi du Spéculum (1833); De la 
Blennorrhagie de la Femme (1834); Emploi de l Onquent 
Mercuriel dans le Traitement de D Erésipéle (1856); Mon- 
ographie du Chancre (1837); Traité des Maladies Viné- 
riennes (1838); Del Ophthalmte Blennorrhagique (1842) ; 
Clinique leonographique de U Hôpital des Vénériens (1842 
1851); and De la Syphilisation et de la Contagion des 
Accidents Secondaires (1853). 

Rid, v. a. [A. S. ahreddan, or hreddan ; Du. redden ; Ger. 
retten, or eretlen.| To liberate; to free; to deliver; to 
diseucumber. — To make away; to remove by violence. 
(R.) — To dispatch; to get rid of. (R.) 

To get rid of, to be freed from. 

Rid dance. n. A setting free; act of clearing away. 
— State of being free; disencumbrance. 

Ridder, n. The person who, or that which, rids. 

Rid’dle, n. [A. S. hriddel, from hriddan, to free.] An 
instrument for separating grain from chaff. 

—t.a. Toseparate, as grain trom chaff, with a riddle. — 
To perforate with balls or shot; tu make little holes in. 
—n. [A. S. redelse, from rada, to read, conjecture, pisa] 
Something proposed for conjecture, or that is to be so! ver 
by guesswork : a puzzling question; an ambiguous prop- 
osition ; an enigma. — Anything ambiguous or puzzling. 

—v.a. To solve; to explain; to unriddle. 

—r. n. To speak ambiguously or obscurely. 

Riddler, n. One who speaks ambiguously, or in riddles, 

Rid'dlingly, adv. In the manner ofa riddle; secretly. 

Ride, v. n. (imp. RODE; pp. RIDDEN.) [A. S. ridan; Ger, 
rean; Sw. rida.) To be borne along in a chariot or 
other vehicle. — To be carried on horseback, or on any 
beast. — To be borne on or in a fluid. — To be supported 
in motion; to be uplield by something subservient; to 
sit. — To practise riding; to manage a horse well. 

—v. a. To sit or to place one's self on, so as to be carried. 
—To control insolently at will. 

—n. An excursion on horseback, or in a vehicle. — A road 
cut in a woods, or through a ground, for the amusement 
of riding; a drive: a riding. 

Rideau, (rr-dé’,) n. [Fr., a curtain] (Fort) A rising 
ground or elevation of earth, extending itself lengthwise 
on a plain, serving to shelter a camp from the approach 
of the enemy, or to give some other advantage to the 
position, 

Rider, n. One who rides, or is borne on a horse or 
other beast, or in a vehicle. — One who breaks or man- 
ages a horse. — An addition to a manuscript, or other 
document, inserted, after its completion, on a separate 

iece of paper; an additional clause, as to a bill in Par- 
jiament. 

(Mining.) A deposit of ore overlying the principal 
mineral. 

(Com.) A traveller who carries patterns and samples; 
a commercial traveller; a riding-clerk. — Wright. 

Rid’erless, a. Without a rider. 

Ridge, (rij,) n. [A. S. Arie, hricg, hrycce; Du. rug ; Ger. 
rücken.) The back, or top of the back. 

-A long, or continued, range of hills or mountains; the 
upper part of such a range; a steep elevation, eminence, 
or protuberance, 

A strip of ground thrown up by a plough, or left between 
furrows, 

(Arch.) The upper angle of a roof; the intersection 
of two surfaces forming a salient angle. 

(Hurt) The uppermost part of the glacis proceeding 
from the salient angle of the covered way. 

~v. a. (imp. and pp. RiDGED,) (Hd.) To form into a ridge. 
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" Bristles that ridge the back of chafed wild boars.” — Milton. 

—To wrinkle; to crease. 
(Agric.) To form into ridges with the plough, as soil. 

Ridge, in Ohio, a township of Van Wert co.; pop. abt. 

1,200. — A township of Wyundot co.; pop. abt. 900. 
| Ridge’-band, n. (Known also as RIDGE-ROPE, RIDGR- 
STAY, and KipGer.) That part of a horse’s harness which 
passes over the saddle, and serves to support the shaits 
of a cart, &c. 


| co., abt. 35 m. W. by N of New Laven. 

Ridgebury. in New York, u post-village of Orange co., 
abt. 110 m. S.S.W. of Albany, 

Ridgebury, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Bradtord co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 

Ridge Farm, in ///mois, a post-village of Vermilion 
co., abt. 16 m. S. of Danville. 

Ridge field, in Connecticut, a post-village and town- 
ship of Fairfield co., abt. 35 m. N. of New Haven. — 
Samuel P. Goodrich, the celebrated “ Peter Parley,” 
was u. in this village, in 1793. Pop. about 3,000, 

Ridgefield, in Ohio, a township of Huron co.; pop. 
abt. 3,000, 

(rij'l,) n. See Rinarr. 

t, (rijlet)m. A small ridge. 

„ (rilee,) in Illinois, a village of Madison co., 
abt. 64 m. S. by W. of Springfield, 

Ridge’-pole, n. (Also called RIDGE-PLATE or RIDGE- 
Piece.) (Arch.) The timberor beum forming the ridge 
of a roof, aud into which the rafters are secured. 

Ridge-rope, z. (Nuut) A rope ou shipboard, serv- 
ing to keep persons from falling overboard, or to secure 
an awning. 

Ridge ville. in Alabama, a village of Butler co., abt. 
50 m. S. W. of Montgomery. 

Ridgeville, in /rdtana,a post-village of Randolph co., 
abt. 14 m. N.W. of Union City. 

Ridgeville, in Ohio, a township of Henry co.; pop. 
760.— A township of Lorain co.; pop. abt. 2,200. — A 
village of Monroe co.. abt. 33 m. N.E. of Marietta. — A 
post-village of Warr K abt. 38 m. N. N. E. of Cincinnati. 

Ridgeville, in & (urolina, a post-village of Colleton 
dist., abt. 31 m. N. W. of Charleston. 

Ridgeville, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Monroe 
c.; pop. abt. 800. 

Ridge’way, in Wwa, a post village of Guthrie co., abt. 
48 m. W. of Des Moines. 

Ridgeway, in Kansas, a post-village and township of 
Osage co., abt. 17 m. S E. of Topeka; pop. abt. 1,00. 

Ridgeway, in Michigan, & post-villuge and township 
of Lenawee co., Abt. 12 m. N.E of Adrian; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Ridgeway, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Warren 
co., abt. 58 m. N N.E. of Raleigh. 

Ridgeway, in New York, a post-township of Orleans 
c 


0. 

Ridgeway, in Ohio, u post-village of Hardin co., abt. 
15 m. N E. of Bellefontaine. 

Ridgeway, or Riveway, in Pennsylrania, a post-vil- 
lage, cap. of Elk co., abt. 160 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 
Tt was laid out in 1843, and is a place of much business 
activity. Pop. abt. 1,100. 

Ridgeway, in S. Carolina, a post-village of Fairfield 
dist., abt. 24 m. N. of Columbia, 

Ridgeway, in Wisconsin, n post-village and township 
of Iowa co., abt, 32 m. W. by 8. of Madison; pop. abt. 
3,500. 

Ridgil, Ridgling, (rl) also Repar, n. [Prov. 
Ger. rigler, a halt-castrated cock.) The male of any 
animal half gelt. 

Ridg'i adv. So as to form ridges. 

Ridgy, (ri'y.) a. Having a ridge, or ridges; rising in 
a ridge; as, ridgy waves, 

Ridicule, x. [Fr., from Lat. ridiculus, laughable — 
rideo, resium, to laugh at.) The expression of laughter, 
generally accompanied with some degree of coutempt; 
wit of that s s that excites laughter; remarks 
designed to ex derisive mirth; derision; bauter; 
raillery; badinage; mockery; satire; persiflage; satir- 
ical merriment; as, to hold a person up to ridicule. — 
That kind of writing which excites derisive or con- 
temptuous laughter, and which is not strictly burlesque. 

—v.a. To expose to ridicule or derision; to langh with 
expression of contempt: to treat with sarcastic or satir- 
ical merriment; to deride; to banter; to rally; to mock; 
to cover with badinage; as, to ridicule a shallow-brained 
Quaker. 

Ridicaler, n. One who ridicules or banters. 

“The ridiculer shall only make himself ridiculous." Lord Chesterfield. 

Ridic'ulous, 4. [Lat. ridiculus; It. ridicoloso.) That 
may justly excite laughter with contempt or derision; 
ludicrous ; laughable; droll; absurd; preposterous ; 
odd; as, a ridiculous remark, ridiculous manners, no- 
tions, or dress. — Involving ridicule., (R.) 

Ridic'ulously, %%. In a manner provoking or ex- 
citing derisive laughter: oddly; absurdly; preposter- 
ously; as, a woman ridiculously conceited. 

Ridic’ulousness, n. Quality of being ridiculous ; 
absurduess. 

RId'ing, a. Used in, or pertaining to, riding; employed 
to travel on any occasion; as, a riding upparitor. — 
Adapted for equestrian exercise; as, a riding horse. 

(Note. Riding forms sundry self-explaining com- 
pounds; as, riding-cape, riding-habit, riding-whip, Kc.) 

—n. Act of one who rides; as, to take a riding. — In 
England, a district visited by an officer; as. an excise- 
man's riding: — more frequently abbreviated ride. — 
A road cut in a wood, or through a park or pleasure- 
ground, for the diversion of riding therein; — more fre- 
quently called ride. 

rag eka A. S. trithing, or triding, third part.] In Eng- 

| and, the term given to the three divisions of the county 
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| Ridge’bury, in Connecticut, a post-villuge of Fairfield | 
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of York, viz., the North Riding, East Riding, West 
Riding. 

Rid'ing-bitts. u. pl. (Ship-buiiding.) Massive frames 
of wood or iron, round which the cable is coiled on ship- 
board when a ship rides ut anchor. The bitts are bolted 
through two decks. Large vessels have two pairs, smaller 
craft one pair. In merchant-ships of inconsiderable ton- 
nage, the windlass is made to do duty for riding-bitts, 

Rid'ing-elerk, u. lu Euglaud, one of the six clerks 
in Chancery. 

Rid'ing-days, u. 5. Days of predatory excursion by 
moss-truopers or mounted horsemen; days of raid or 
foray. 

Rid'ing-hood,n. A hood worn by female equestrians. 

Rid'ing-house, Rid/‘ing-school, n. A place 
where the art of ridiag is taught or practised. 

Rid'ing-mas'ter, n. A male instructor in the art 


of riding. 

(Mil) In the British army, a commissioned officer 
in regiments of cavalry and brigades of artillery. He 
holds the relative rank of lieutenant. 

Rid /ing-mis‘tress, n. An instructress in equestri- 
anism. 

Rid'ing-school, n. See RIDING-HOVSE. 

Ridley, in Pennsylvania, a township of Delaware co.; 
pop. abt, 2,500. 

Ri‘dott, or Rivorts, in Minois, a post-village of Stephen- 
son co., abt, 110 m. N.W. by W. of Chicago, 

Ridot’'to, n. (It., from L. Lat. reductus, a retreat. 
A favorite public Italian entertainment, consisting o; 
music and dancing ;— held generally on fust eves. 

r. u. To attend ridottos. (R.) 

Rie’glesville, or Riecie’s Mills, in New Jersey, & 
Village of Warren co., abt. 40 m. N. N. W. of Trenton, 

Rienzi, (re-vin'’dza,) Nicola GABRINI the Roman liber- 
ator, B. about 1310. He was of obscure birth; but bav- 
ing received an excellent education, which he improved 
by a strong will and vigorous understunding, he was 
sent by his fellow-citizens to Clement VI., at Aviguon, 
in order to prevail upon that pontiff to return to Rome. 
His eloquence pleased the Pope, though it did not per- 
suade him; and Rienzi on his return formed the design 
of making himself master of Rome, with the title of 
tribune. Having gained n considerable number of par- 
tisans, he entered the Capitol, harangued the peuple, 
and elevated the standard of liberty. He designed to 
unite the whole of Italy into one great republic, with 
Rome for its capital. For some time he was successful, 
his goverument was popular, and even Plutarch wrote 
in his favor, comparing him to Brutus. But at length 
a conspiracy was formed against him; and having lost 
the popular favor by his arrogance and tyranny. he was 
compelled to seek safety in flight, but was taken and 
cruelly put to death, 1352. 

Riet’bok, n. (Ger. ried, reed, and book, buck.] (Zu.) 
Au African species of antelope, Elrotagus urundinaceus. 

Rieti, (re-ai'te,) a town of central Italy, prov. of Perugia, 
on the Velino, 42 m. N.E. of Rome. Manuf. Woolleus. 
Pop. 12.000. 

Riev’er, u. A raider; a marauder; a forayer. 

Rifacimento, (re-fas'e-ment-o,) n. p. reéstablish- 
ment.] (Lit) A work or treatise, the materials of 
which have not been derived from origival sources, or 
are collected for the first time. 

Riſe. 4. [A. S. /; Ger. rief, ripe, mature; W. rhwy, 
superfluity.) Prevalent; common; prevailing; abound- 
ing; as, the plagne was then ri/e iu Hungary, discon- 
tent is /e among the people, &c. 

Rife’ly, adr. Prevalently; frequently; abundantly. 

Rife’ness, n. State of being rife; prevalence; fre- 
quency. 

Riff'raff,n. It. ruffo-raffa.) The rabble; the mob; 
the dregs or scum of society ; the canaille, 

Rifle, /.) v. d. (O. Fr. rifler, to spoil, to ransack, 
from L. Lat. rieflure, to ravage, from A. S. reafian, to 
spoil, to plunder.] To seize and bear away by force; 
to snatch away and carry off. 

„Tin time shall rifle every youthful grace.“ Pope. 


—To rob; to pillage; to plunder; to ransack; as, a foot- 
pad waylaid him and rifled his pockets. 

Ri fle. n. [Ger. reifeln, to channel, to flute, dimin. of 
reijen, to groove.) A gun, or small-arm, about the usual 
size of a musket, the inside of whose barrel is rifled, that 
is grooved, or formed with spiral chambers. — A sharp- 
ening iustrument, or whetstone, for a scythe. 

—pl. (.) A regiment of soldiers armed with rifles; 
as, the Queen’s Own Rifles. 

—v.a. To groove; to channel; to flute: — particularly, 
to groove internally with spiral channels; as, to rifle 
the bore of a gun, or the tube of a musket. 

Rijled ordnance, Rijled firearms, During tbe 17th 
century rifled arms came into use in several countries 
on the continent of Europe, and were, in particular, em- 
ployed by the French carabineers in 1692. Of the 
ancient pieces still in existence, a rifled cannon of 13 
grooves, bearing date 1664, and with the breech secured 
by means of a screw, is preserved at Berlin, while an- 
other at Munich possesses 8 grooves, with a bore of about 
2 inches, and both are of such a size as to lead to the 
conclusion that the projectiles employed must have been 
leaden balls; but the principle would appear never to 
have been extended to guns of large calibre, whose 
chief service was for bombarding, for which balls of soft 
metal are without doubt unsnitable. Probably on this 
account it was that the English so sparingly used rifled 
ordnance during the American Revolutionary war. It is 
known, however, that they had 2-pounder picces, which, 
with a range of 1.300 yards, gave a lateral deflection of 
only 2 feet, far surpassing in range and accuracy any 
other pieces of that period. It is also stated that they 


even used elongated bullets, and had employed conical 
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bullets as far back as the siege of La Rochelle,in 1627. 
Still the smooth-bore continued almost exclusively in 
use in Europe for small-arms as well as heavy guns. 
Arms of this character were more readily loaded, and 
consequently more rapid discharges were kept up with 


them, which seems to have been considered peculiarly | 


important at that time, when it was not the general cus- 
tom in warfare to take exact aim in firing. During the 
war of the Revolution, rifle corps were organized in the 
American army, and their effective use of the rifle, then 
for the first time practically adopted in military opera- 
tions, gave to the foreign troops who encountered them 
ample evidence of its efficiency. From that time the 
R. begun to be introduced into European armies, and, 
toward the close of the last century, a few German and 
English battalions were equipped with this class of 
weapon, Napoleon I., however, discouraged their use 
among his troops, and hence they were not considered 
of much value by other European powers. The Swiss 
alone in Europe fully appreciated their good qualities, 
and the back woodsmen of America clung to the rifle as 
their most cherished arm. Rifled fire-arms may be said 
to date from about the commencement of the 17th cent., 
when an ingenious gunsmith of Niiremburg, called 
Koster, first proposed grooving the bore of a musket, 
and making these grooves describe a circle, or indeed 
more than a circle, between the breech and the muzzle. 
The ball was also cast larger than the bore, so that it 
might forcibly receive indentations caused by the grooves 
in the act of louding. It was not long before those who 
used weapons of this description found that their bullets 
attained far greater accuracy than when fired from a 
smooth-bore. Nearly a century, however, elapsed before 
the true reason of this was discovered by Benjamin 
Robins, an Englishman, who, in 1742, showed that the 
spinning of a rifle-ball, like the rotary motion of an 
arrow, kept the axis of either in the same direction 
throughout their flight. After the system of rifle groov- 
ing had been adopted, nearly 200 years elapsed before 
any important change was made in the construction of 
the rifle. In 1826, however, a Frenchman, M. Delvigne, 
invented a chamber for the powder of smaller diameter 
than the rest of the barrel, and opening into this by a 
square shoulder all round the bore. The ball, of such 
size as would drop freely down, being introduced into 
the muzzle and resting on the shoulder, was then ram- 
mud by a heavy rainrod till the lead was forced into the 
grooves. This form was tried for some years by the 
French army in Algeria, but was eventually nbandoned 
in consequence of the liability of the piece to become 
foul by the powder lodging upon the shoulders. In 1842 
Col. Thouvenin substituted for the depressed chamber a 
steel stem, which projected into the barrel far enough to 
contain the charge of powder around it, and it was solid 
enough to afford a firm support to the ball, which, being 
dropped down upon it, was hammered by the ramrod as 
iu the other case. Delvigne then invented a conical bul- 
let, with a cylindrical extension for its base, and also a 
ramrod hollowed at the end to fit the point of the bul- 
let. This piece is the carabine-d-tige of the French, and 
is still employed by their infantry, though partially sub- 
ject to the same objections as Delvigne’s chambered rifle. 
(See CARABINE-A-TIGE.) The next improvement in the 
rifle was that effected by Capt. Minié, in 1847 (see MIxIf). 
Next came the Ziindnadelgewelr of the Germans (see 
NEEDLE-GUN), the English Enfield, Whitworth, and Jacob 
rifles, and the American Snider. (q.v.) (See Jacob RIFLE, 
Wuattworts RIFLE.) The Snider-converted Enfield rifle, 
which has now supplanted the former kinds of arm in the 
English infantry service, is a simple, safe, and compara- 
tively cheap weapon. In this country, the breech-load- 
iung pieces may be included in three varieties. The first 
is the revolver, of which Colt’s is the best known (see 
Revotver). The next is the hinge variety, which in- 
cludes the rifle invented by Gen. Burnside of the U. 8. 
army, and many others which differ only in the manner 
in which a portion of the breech or the barrel is made 
to turn npon a hinge or pivot, so as to present the cham- 
ber fur receiving the cartridge. A third variety, includ- 
ing several important rifles, are coustructed on the slide 
system. The Prussian needle-gun is made ou this plan. 
8o, also, is the American carbine known as Sharps’ 
rifle, a very effective piece invented by Mr. Sharps of 
Philadelphia. The breech of this is secured by a sliding 
block of metal, or cut-off, which being drawn down near 
the yard, exposes a cavity on the upper side leading 
intothebore. The cartridge is introduced, andthe block 
is pushed up, cutting off the rear end of the cartridge. 
The Greene carbine also belongs to the slide system. It 
is provided with 2 triggers. By pulling the forward ene 
the barrel is unlocked from the breeching, when a twist 
to the left and a forward pull cause it to slide on a pivot, 
so that the cartridge may be introduced; the barrel is 
then immediately returned and locked by a reverse mo- 
tion, The chamber for the charge contains a sliding-tube, 
with its bore in the breech-end contracted, so as to pre- 
sent a levelled or conical surface or shoulder, The force 
of the explosion acting against this, throws the tube 
back, greatly adding to the tightness of the joint. This, 
like other rifles employed in the U. 8. service, is pro- 
vided with the Maynard primer, which is a detonating 
pill, or small dot, numbers of which are attached in suc- 
cession upon a flexible tape-like holder, which is coiled 
up in the breech of the piece, and brought forward with 
each cocking of the lock, presenting a pill upon the 
end of the nipple. In the Greene carLine, the lower end 
ofthe nipple tube is extended a little way forward of 
the breech, so that when the barrel is returned to its 
place the cartridge is punctured by this tube, which 
then terminates in the midst of the powder. Other 
improved American arms are the Remington rifle, and 
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the Ward-Burton breech-loading rifle, originally the 
invention of Mr. Bethel Burton, of Brooklyu, N. Y., aud 
since greatly developed and improved by Brig.-Gen. W.G. 
Ward. It is constructed on the bolt, or needle-gun, sys- 
tem, und is operated by holding the piece in the left 
hand below the lower band, in the position known in 
the manual for muzzle-louding arms as prime, und seiz- 
ing the handle of the breech with the right hand, nails 
uppermost, The breech is then opened by turning the 
handle up and withdrawing it to its full extent of nio- 
tion, a cartridge taken from the pouch with the right 
hand and dropped bullet-end to the front in the now 
open receiver, and the breech closed by reversing the 
motions required to open it. By the motion of opening 
the breech to reload, the empty cartridge-shell will be 
ejected. The breech, however, may be closed during 
the act of raising the gun to the position of aim. A 
manual to load and fire by command in six motions may 
thus be readily devised. Practically, to load and fire 
requires but four motions. In Fig. 2264, representing 
this gun, b shows the enlargement of the cover-slide ; 
C, the cover-slide; D, recoil-block, in one piece; d, 
ejector; d, projection for receiving the shock of the 


Fig. 2264. — WARD-BURTON BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 


recoil and steadying the finger; E, steady pin, forming 
a portion of D, the recoil-block; e, turning stud; F, 
breech-pin sleeve; f, handle of the same in one piece; 
VI, stud withdrawing firing-pin: G. hammer and firing- 
pin in one piece; g, inclined shoulder on the same; g1, 
cocking shoulder; 92, cum groove in connection with 
J, e, and 9, withdrawing firing-pin from contact with 
cartridge; g*, rotating stud; H, main-spring; K, ex- 
tractor; L, slot in breech- sleeve: m, safety notch 
in the same; N, slot in trigger; O, trigger; P, trigger 
spring. The piece, altogether, consists of 15 pieces, 
which, with some additiom to its cost, might be reduced 
to 11 pieces. This rifle hus been fired 25 times per 
minute, and 17 shots have been placed in the same time 
in a target 12 X 12 inches in size, at a distance of 50 
yards. It has been submitted to the severest tests of 
rusting, has been filled with sand and dirt, and thor- 
oughly tried with defective cartridges, without in the 
least affecting its perfect working. The machinery re- 
quired for the manufacturing of the breech mechanism 
of these rifles is simple, and cheaper, it is claimed, than 
any other known; in fact, the parts can be made with 
ease in any shop having a lathe and scraper. This rifle 
was satisfactorily tested before the New York State 
Board in 1867; Massachusetts State Board in 1868; the 
Naval Board in 1563; and in April, 1870, before the 
Army Board in session at St. Louis, Mo.— Rifled ord- 
nance. The object of rifling a gun of heavy calibre is 
to give the projectile a rotation round an axis coinci- 
dent with that of the bore. This insures greater accu- 
racy of fire. If a spherical projectile be employed, no 
other advantages follow; but if an elongated projectile 
be used, as it can be when thus given, a rotation round 
its longer axis, not only is accuracy increased, but we 
gain all the other advantages due to this form. Elon- 
gated projectiles have, therefore, entirely superseded 
spherical projectiles for rifled guns. The groove of a 
rifled gun is simply a portion of the thread of a female 
screw with a long pitch. If A BC bea right-angled 
triangle (1, Fig. 2265), in which BC equals the circumfer- 
ence of the bore of the gun, and 

AB the length of the bore — sup- 4 
pose the triungle A BC wrapped 

round the surface of the bore 

(2, Fig. 2265), then A C is the helix 

of curve of the groove. But in 

most rifled guns the twist, or in- 

clination of the grooves, is much 

leas than one turn in the length 

of the bore, and is measured in 

terms of the length in which one 

turn is completed. When AC in 

a straight line, as (1, Fig. 2265), 3 

the twist is uniform; but if AC 

be curved, as in 3, Fig. 2265, the A B 
groove will have an increasing or Fig. 2265. 
gaining twist, the angle of twist, 

CARB, becoming greater towards the muzzle. In this 
case the projectile is easily started, gaining. a greater 
velocity of rotation as it proceeds towards the muzzle 
of the gun. The conditions which a rifledcannon should 
fulfil are: (1) to insure accuracy of fire; (2) to give as 
high velocity as possible; (3) to remain uninjured by 
much work; (4) to be simple in construction. To in- 
sure accuracy of fire, a rotatury motion must be given to 
the projectile ronnd an axis coincident with that of the 
bore ; the axis of the shot must be stable on leaving the 
piece; and the shot must have sufficient velocity of ro- 
tation (depending on its form, length, and weight,) to 
counteract the tendency which it has to turn over. To 
give the projectile a high velocity, the gun must be 
able to stand a large charge of powder; and in order to 
do this, remaining uninjured, a very strong construction 
is required. This strength will depend on the quality 
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of the metal used, on its being distributed so as best te 
resist the strains to which the different parts are sub. 
jected, and ou the method of vitliug, not exerting undue 
strain on the gun. The construction should be so sim- 
ple that the gun may be easily and rapidly worked, and 
not liable to derangement, Breech-lwading and muzzle- 
loading orduance have each their advocates. The ad- 
vantages of the former are that a projectile of larger 
diameter than the bore can be used, and so its axis will 
be perfectly stable; that the gun can be loaded when 
ruu up (the gunners being thus Jess exposed), and can 
be easily exumined and cleaned; and that a shot is sure 
to be Ame. Their disadvautages, as compared with 
muzzle-loading guns, are that the construction is neces- 
sarily more complicated ; with large guns the breech- 
loading apparatus is heavy; and they are weaker, 
weight for weight. Wrought-iron and steel are the 
metals now almost universally employed for rified guns. 
Wrought-iron is exceedingly tough, and not liable to 
snap or to fly into destructive pieces, but it is rather too 
soft for the bore of a gun, and it is very difficult to ob- 
tain thoroughly sound forgings of great size. Cast-steel, 
well hammered, is hard and elastic, but is liable to snap 
without warning, and fly into pieces; it is rendered 
harder and tougher by Leing tempered in oil, but there 
is great difficulty in obtaining large castings of thor- 
oughly uniform quality. Steel is also very expensive. In 
the U. States, we have a great variety of rifled ordnance, 
although the naval authorities still favor cast-iron 
smooth-bored guns of large calibre. Some 20-inch guns 
have been made in this country, a pair of which are 
fitted to the “ Puritan ” iron-clad, a park of them being 
also in readiness for land-service; but these will only 
stand comparatively small charges, although by a 
method of cooling from the interior, invented by Rod- 
man, greater strength is obtained in the cast-iron of 
which they are made. The rifled Parrott guns, which 
are made of cast-iron strengthened with wrought-iron 
hoops, were of much service during the late war, though 
several cases of bursting occurred. (See PARROTT GUN.) 
A committee on ordnance some time ago recommended 
the Ames gun, whicli is built up of wrought-iron. No 


breech-loading system is, however, iu favor in the U. 


States, the plan generally adopted being, as in the Par- 
rott gun, a ring of brass at the base of the projectile, 
which is expanded by the gas into the grooves, or, as in 
the Schenkel system, a papier-maché detached wad, 
which takes the rotation, and transfers it to the projec- 
tile. The various descriptions of rifled guns belonging 
to this country will be found elsewhere noted under 
their respective beads. In England, the Whitworth, 
Armstrong, Blakely, and Lancaster guns (all of which 
see), are held in high estimation, us, also, improved kinds, 
such as the Palliser, Mackay, and Fraser guns. The 
French field-guns are of bronze; the canon de 4-rayé, 
which is their general service field-gun, bas the same 
calibre as the old brass 4-pounder: it has 6 deep grooves, 
and the projectile has 2 rows of studs. Their heavy 
guns are principally cast-iron hooped with steel, and 
muzzle-loaders, with a gaining twist applied to the sys- 
tein above-described. The Austrian field-guns are bronze 
muzzle-loaders, and the projectiles are covered with 
tin and zinc of the same shape as the bore, but 1-12 of 
an inch less in diameter, They have lately made a 
number of breech-loading cast-iron field-guns for siege 
and garrison purposes, on the old Prussian system, the 
Kolben vorschluss of Wuhrendorff. The Prussians have 
a few 24-pounder breech-loaders on their new system 
Hale une throwing shell weighing about 60 lbs.; for 

eld-guns, they have entirely adopted the breech-load- 
ing system and steel guns. The latter are cast and 
hammered by Krupp, of Essen, and afterwards bored 
and rifled at Spandan, near Berlin. The International 
Rifle Contest of Sept., 1877, between the English and 
American teams, exhibited the superiority of the breech- 
loading rifle over the muzzle-loader of the English, and 
the shooting was the best ever done. Out of a possible 
3,600 points, the English scored 3,242, and the Ameri- 
cans 3,334, the latter leading 92 points. See REMINGTON 
Gun, in addition to the others already specified. 

Ri'Ileman, n.; pl. RIFLEMEN. A civilian or soldier 
armed with a rifle; a sharpshooter; as, to send out ri- 
Jlemen as skirmishers. 

Ri'de-pit, n. (Min.) A pit or trench dug for the 
shelter of sharpshooters, Rifle-pits are usually about 
4 feet long and 3 feet deep, forming, with the earth 
thrown out in front of them, cover for two men. There 
is, generally, a loop-hole on the top of the breastwork, 

Ri‘fler, n. Due who rifles; a foot- pad; a robber: a thief. 

Rift, Reft, n. (pp. of RivE, g. v.) An opening made b; 
riving or splitting; a cleft; a flasure; a crevice. — 
ford in a stream ; a crossing-place. 

—v.a. To rive; to split; to cleave ; as, to rift a tree. 

—v. n. To be riven; to burst open; to split, as, rifted 
rock. — To poop; to belch; to break wind. (Prov. Eng.) 

Rig, v. d. (imp. and pp. RIGGED,) (rigd.) [LA. S. wrigan, 
to cover, clothe.] To clothe; to dress; to apparel; — par- 
ticularly, in an odd, or a quaint or fanciful manner. To 
accoutre; to fit with tackling; to furnish with gear or 
apparatus ; as, to rig a purchase. 

To rig a ship. (Naut.) To fit the standing and run- 
ning rigging to their respective masts and yards. 

—n. Dress; apparel ;—particularly, odd, quaint, or fanciful 
attire; as, a man-o-war’s man’s rig. 

(Naut.) The peculiar manner of fitting the masts 
and rigging to the hull of any vessel; thus the terms 
ship rig, barque rig, schooner rig, &c., imply the masts 
and sails of such vessels irrespective of the hull,—A 
woman of loose morals; a wanton; a prostitute. — A 
frolic; an antic; a sportive trick; a practical joke. 

To run the rig, to play a sportive trick, or practical joke. 
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To run the rig on or upon, to practise a sportive trick, 
&c., upon; as, don't run the rigs upon nie. 

—v. n. To trick; to frolic; to play practical jokes upon; 
also, to banter; to chaff; as, to be rigged concerning 
one’s sweetheart. 

Riga, a city of European Russia, and the capital of 
Livonia, situate about 9 miles from the sea, in a large 
plain on the Dwina, or Duna, which is here, in summer, 
crossed by a bridge of pontoons, 25 miles from Mittau; 
Lat. 56° 5/ 1” N., Lon. 249 77 45” E. During the winter 
the river is crossed on the ice. The town stands on the 
right, the suburbs on the left bank of the river, With- 
out being a regular fortress, Riga has considerable 
strength. The entrance of the river is guarded from 
Maritime attacks by the fortress of Dunamunde, Of the 

ublic buildings, the principal are the Town-house, the 

xchange, the House of Assembly for the states or repre- 
sentatives of Livonia, the arsenal, the hospital of St. 
George, and the Catharinebof, a public library, acudemy, 
cabinet of natural history, an observatory, and a society 
of Lithuanian literature. The church of St. Peter is 
remarkable for its fine tower, commanding a magnifi- 
cent view of the harbor. The export trade is chiefly 
Managed by English and Scottish houses; the principal 
articles being timber, flax, hemp, and corn. The manu- 
factures are insignificant. Pop. (1881) 160,000, 

RI Ea. in Michigan, a post-towuship of Lenawee co.; 
pep. abt. 1,000. 

Riga, in New York, a post-township of Monroe 

` county. 

Riza. Gulf of,) an inlet in the N.E. of the Baltic Sea, 
between the coasts of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia. 
It is 100 m. long from N. to S. and 70 m. broad. The 
Dwin» is the principal river that flows into it. The 
navigation is dangerous, owing to sandbanks. 

Rigadoon’, n. Fr. rigandon, from ric-din-don, the 
retrain of an old dancing-soug.] (Dancing) A lively 
dance, — for a long time out of fashion, — performed by 
one ple, and somewhat resembling a jig or reel. 

Ri gel. n. (Astron.) Sime as REGEL, q. v. 

Rig ger, n. One who rigs or dresses; — especially, one 
whose occupation is to fit the rigging and apparel of a 
ship. 

(Mech.) A wheel with a flat or slightly curved rim, 
moved by a leather band, 

Rigging. u. Dress; apparel; as, to buy new rigging. 

4. 

aut) The system of cordage and tackling by which 
the masts are supported and the sails extended, taken 
in, or arranged to the disposition of the wind It is 
consequently divided into standing rigging and running 
rigging. The standing rigging is that which is nsed to 
sustain the masts, and remains in a fixed position, as 
the shrouds, stays, and back-stays; the running rigging 
is that which is fitted to arrange the sails, by passing 
throngh diferent blocks, in various places about the 
masts, yards, shrouds, &., as the braces, sheets, hal- 
yards, clew-lines, &c. 

Rig’ging-loft, n. The room, or rooms, in which rig- 
ging for ships is prepared and tested. 

Rig’gle, v.a. Written more correctly WRIGaLE, q. v. 
Righi. (The.) lr“ a mountain of Switzerland, can- 
ton of Schwyz, 5 m. from Schwyz. Height, 5,905 feet. 
Right, (rit,)a. [A S. iht, geriht; Ger. recht; Lat. 
rectus, straight.) Straight; not crooked; as, a right 
line; — hence, by implication, most direct; shortest; as, 
the right way from Boston to New York. — Erect; up- 
right; perpendicular; not oblique; as, right ascension.— 
Hence, by analogy, upright in mind or morals; accord- 
ing to the standard of truth and justice, or the will of 
God; just; true; not swerving or deviating; corre- 
sponding with truth and duty: — opposed to wrong. — 
Fit; suitable; becoming; propers as, to put the right 
man in the right place. — Passing a judgment accord- 
ing to truth; correct; not mistaken or wrong; lawful.— 
Denoting truth, reality, genuineness, or actuality; un- 
uestionable; veritable; as, he knew he was right. — 
Host happy, favorable, efficacious, or convenient: as, 
the right side of anything. — Not left, but its opposite; 
most convenient, expert, or dexterous: as, one's right 
hand, as being more apt or useful of the two. — Or- 
derly; well regulated: properly placed, disposed, or 
adjusted; suitably performed; as to do a thing in the 
right way.— Being on the right hand of a person whose 
face is toward the embouchure of a river; as, the right 
bank of the Mississippi. — Denoting the side which was 
designed to go or be worn outward; as, the right side 

of a garment. 

(Geom.) A term applied to certain figures which 
are deemed to be the simplest of their kind; straight; 
perpendicular from a base; possessing an upright axis, 
as, a riyht angle. 

At right angles, so as to form a right angle, as when 
one line intersects another perpendicularly. —On the 
right, on the same side as the right hand. — Right and 
left, on all sides; in all directions; as, to spend money 
riot un left. (Colloq.) —Right angle. (Geom.) An angle 
formed by two straight lines, which intersect each other 
in such a way as to divide the whole angular space 
around their point of intersection into four equal parts, 
— Right asernsion. (Astron.) See ASCENSION. — Right 
cons, right cylinder, right prism, right pyramid, a cone, 
tylinder, prism, or pyramid, the axis of which is per- 
pendicular to the plane of the base. — Right or left side, 
extreme right, extreme left, terms derived from certain 
legislative assemblies, where the adherents of govern- 
ment occupy the right side of the chamber, and the 
party in opposition the ft. 

(Note. Right is often used in an elliptic sense for it 
ts right, you are right, c.; as, Right, cries his lord- 
ship.” —Pope.) 
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Right, adv. In a right manner; particularly, in a right 
or straight line; directly; immediately; as, he walked 
right ahead of me.— According to any rule of art. — 
According to fact, truth, or reality; as, to repeat a lesson | 
right. — Consonant to the will of God, or to the standard 
of truth and just as, to act right. — Iu a great or 
cousiderable degri very; as, right noble, right happy, | 
right fit, &c.— vedingly; very; superiorly ; — used 
as a prefix to titles; as, the right honorable gentleman, | 
the right reverend father in God, the right worstupfal 
master. — Positively; veritubly; actually; really; us, I 
am right sure abont it. 

Right away, right off. at once: straightway; on the 
spur of the moment; immediately; as, let this be done 
right away. (Au American colloquialism.) 

Right, u. That which is right, straight, or correct; as, 
(1.) The direct course; conformity to the divine or moral 
law; uccordance with the standard of truth or justice; 
obedieuce to lawful authority, divine or human; ad- 
herence to duty; freedom trom guilt or error. — (2.) 
That which is due, just, or proper; justice; integrity; 
uprightness; as, to do right by une. — (3.) Conturmity 
with truth or fact; freedom from error or falsehood ; ad- 
hesion to veracity or authenticity. 

He can't be wrong whose life is in the right.” — Pope. 

—That which is claimable; as, (I.) Just claim; legal 
title; ownership; as, rights have corresponding duties. 
—(2.) Legal power or authority ; as, a magistrate has the 
right to senteuce a criminal.—(3.) st claim by 
courtesy, customs, or the principles of civility and de- 
corum. — (3.) Just claim by prescription, prerogative, 
or sovereignty ; as,“ The right divine of kings to govern 
wrong.” Pope.—(4.) Immunity, privilege, or prescrip- 
tion granted by authority. — (ò.) Legal power of exclu- 
sive possession or enjuyment; title; interest; owner- 
ship; share. 

"They made a digest of anarchy, called the Rights of Man.” Burke. 

—That which is opposite to the left, or on the right side; 
as, he had a lady on his right during dinner. — The finer, 
outward surface, as of a piece of cloth; as, the rigt side. 

(Law.) Whatever may be maintained or enlurced by 
law. It hence follows that every right presupposes | 
the existence of positive law. Rights may be acquired | 
in a variety of ways, as by contract, gift, succession, &c. 
Rights are also of several kinds, as, personal rights, or 
such as regard a man's own person; rights in property, 
regarding his dominion over the exterual and sensible 
things by which he is surrounded; rights of private re- 
lations, as a member of a family; and public rights, 
regarding his social condition as a member of the com- 
munity. Rights necessarily imply duties ; for whatever 
is due to one man, or set of men, is necessarily due to 
another. Rights are further distinguished ns nutural, 
or those which a man has a natural or just claim to, as 
his life, liberty, the produce of his labor, &c.; and ad- 
ventitious, or those derived from human appointments, 
as the right of a king over his subjects, of a general 
over his soldiers, &c. Every one, when he becomes a 
member of a civil community, alienutes a part of his 
natural rights. ight is also sometimes used in a 
secondary sense, to signify not legal, but moral claims; 
t.¢., such as are enforced by moral sanction, but are of 
no legal obligation. 

Bill of rights, See BILL. —By rights, or by good rights, 
properly; correctly; duly; as, I should have had a for- 
tune by good rights,— To rights, iu a direct line; 
straight. (k.) 

“ The whole tract sinks down to rights in the abyss.”— Wordward. 

—Soon; shortly; directly. (n.) — Th set te rights, or to put 
lo rights, to rectify; to regulate; to adjust; to place in| 
good order or condition that which was iu disorder; as, 
he puts things lo rights promptly.— Writaf right. (Law.) 
See WRIT. 

—v.a. [A. S. rihtan.] To make or cause to be right; to 
make riglit or straight, as that which was before wrong 
or crooked ; to set upright, as a ship. — To do justice to; 
to make reparation to; to relieve from wrong or in-| 
Justice; as, to right one who is injured. — To right a ship. 
(Naut.) To cause her to resume an upright position 
after careening, or after being partially capsized at sen. 
— To right helm, to bring it even with the middle of the 
ship. 

v. u. To recover the natural or proper position; to be- 
come upright; — especially, to rise with the masts erect, 
as a ship, ufter having been pressed down on one side. 

Right-angled, (rit-dng‘gid,ja. Having a right angle, 
or right angles; as, a right-angled figure. 

Righteous, (ri s.) a. [A. S. riht-wis.] Accordant to 
justice or desert; just; rightful; equitable; — especially, 
upright in conduct; pious; honest; virtuous; accordant 
to the divine law, or to the principles of rectitude; 
godly; holy; free from guilt or sin; as, a righteous man, 
a righteous cause. 

Righteously, (ri chu.) adv. In a righteous man- 
ner; with rectitude; justly; equitably; in accordance 
with the laws of justice; as,a decision righteously given. 

Righteousness, (ri’ciiis-nes.) n. State or quality of 
being righteous; exact rectitude ; purity; as, the right. 
eousness of a claim. 

( Theol.) Conformity of heart and life to the divine law; 
— when applied to God, the perfection of his nature; 
purity of heart and rectitude of conduct; uprightness; 
holiness ; godliness; integrity. 

„Learn righteousness, and dread th' avenging delties."— Dryden. 


Right'er. n. One who, or that which, sets right, or 
restores to order; one who does justice or redresses 
wrong. 

Rightful, (rit fv!) a. Having the right or just claim 
according to established laws; as, the rightful heir to 
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cause, — Being by right, or by true or just claim; as, 
she is my rightful wife, 

Right'fully, adv. According to right, law, truth, or 
Justice. 

Right’'fulness, n. Quality of being rightful; jus- 
tice; retribution ; accordauce with the rules of right; 
as, the right/ulness of a claim. 

Right-hand, n. The hand opposite to the left, and 
generally u used, as being stronger, and more con- 
Venicul, ready, expert, or dex terous;—hence, by analogy, 
an individual who stands ip the position of one’s second 
selt, or is highly valuable or indispensable ; as, he is my 
right-hand in the business. 

Right-handed, a. Using the right-hand invariably, 
or more readily than the left; as, to deliver a right 
handed blow. 

(Cmch.) With the convolutions turning from right 
to left, as certain shells.— Right-handed screw, a screw, 
the threads of which course spirally from left to right. 

Right'-hand’edness, n. State of being right-hand- 
ed j—hence, implicatively, skill ; expertness; dexterity, 

Right’-heart’ed, a. Possessing right dispositions. 

Rightless, a. Lacking right. 

Rightly, (i¢/y.) adv. Iu u right manner; according 
to truth or justice; consonant to the divine law or moral 
rectitude; honestly; uprightly; as, an action rightly 
done, — Fitly; properly; suitably; appropriately; even- 
ly; as, he is rightly called a tool. In accordance with 
truth, fact, or reality; exactly; not erroneously ; as, L 
did not rightly understand you. 

Right’-mind’ed, a. Possessed of a right or well-bal- 
anced mind. 

Right’-mind’edness, n. State of being right- 
minded; rectitude of mind or morals, 

Right’ness, n. Quality of being right, straight, or di- 
rect; as, the rightness of a line. — State of being right; 
conformity to truth or justice, or to the divine wi 
which is the standard of moral rectitude ; correctness; 
as, rightness of conscience. 

Righit- running. a. Straight-runuing. 

Right' ward, a. To the right; toward the right hand 
or right side ; — opposed to leftward. 

Right’-whale, n. (Zobl.) See BALZNIDa, and WHALE. 

Rigid, (rid) a. [Fr. rigive, trom Lat. rigidas — rigo, 
to be stiff or numb; allied to Gr. higos, frost, cold. 
Unyielding to pressure; not pliant or easily bent; stiff; 
— correlative to flexible; us, u rigid body. — Hence, b; 
implication, characterized by opinion, practice, deman 
or discipline, or by severity of temper; unbending ; in- 
flexible; not lax or indulgent; barsh; strict; wustere; 
rigorous; severely just, as a doom or sentence ; as, rigt 
discipline, a rigid officer, a rigid master, 

Rigid'ity, n. (Fr. rigidité; Lat rigiditas.] State or 
quality of being rigid or unyielding. — Quality of bein 
stiff or constrained in appearance or manner; want of 
ease or uiry elegance, 

(Mech.) Resistance to change of form. In theoreti- 
cal investigations respecting the application of forces 
through the intervention of machines, the latter are 
frequently assumed to be pertectly rigid, so far as the 
forces employed are able to affect their integrity of 
form and structure. Rigidity is often, in the arts, called 
stifness, and is opposed to flexibility. 

Rig'idly, adv. Stiffly; not pliantly; severely ; strictly; 
exactly; without laxity, indulgence, or abatement. 

Rigid'ness, n. State or quality of being rigid; rigidity. 

Rig'let, n. (Printing.) Sume as Reever, g. r. 

Rig’inarole, n. Nonsense; Dosh; humbug; sense 
less or confused talk; blarney; trivolons language. 

—a. Consisting of, or expressed in, rigmarole; nonsensi- 
cal; absurd; silly; frivolous. 

Rigolet's (rig’o-lai’s) Bayou, in Louisiana, connects 
Lake Washa and Little Luke in Jefferson parish. 

Rig’oll, n. (A corruption of REGAL, q. v.) An old-time 
musical instrument, composed of, and played upon by, 
siicks. 

Rig’‘or, Rig’our, n. [Lat. rigor; Fr. rigueur.] State 
of being, or becoming, stiff or rigid ; stiffness; hardness ; 
rigidness; numbness. 

—Quality of being severe or very cold; as, the rigor of 
a climate or season. — Quality of being stiff or severe 
in opinion or temper; strictness; severity ; sternness. 

—Quality of being severe in life; austerity; voluntary 
submission to pain, abstinence, or mortification ; as, the 
rigor practised by a Capuchin. — Quality of being strict 
or exact, without allowance, latitude, or indulgence; 
as, to execute n law or command with rigor. 

(Med) Sensation of cold, with involuntary shiverin, 
or shaking of the whole body. It is generally oue of 
the earliest symptoms in the coming on of a severe at- 
tack of illness. 

Rigor mortis. [Lat.] (Physiol.) The general stiff- 
ening of the body produced by the simultaneous con- 
traction of all the muscles of the trunk atter death. 
The muscular coat of the arteries also contracts after 
death, on division and mechanical irritation, on the ap- 
plication of cold, and under the stimulus of electricity. 

Rig’orism, n. Rigidness in principles or practice. — 
Harshness or rigidity, as of style, manner, &c. 

Rig’orist, n. [Fr. rigoriste.] A very rigorous person; 
—a term occasionally applied to an extreme Jansenist, 

Rig’orous, 4. [Fr. rigourcuz, from L. Lat. rigorosus, 
from Lat. rigor.) Full of rigor; rigid; stiff; inflexi- 
ble; unyielding ; allowing no abatement or mitigation; 
as, ñ rigorous disciplinarian; severe; exact; strict; 
stern; without abatement or relaxation; us, rù 
criticism ; scrupulously accurate ; us, a rigorous defini- 
tion; very cold; severe; intense; as, a rigorous climate, 

Rig‘orously, adv. Severely; in a rigorous manner; 


an estate. — Just; consouant to justice; as, a rightful 
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without relaxation, abatement, or mitigation; rigidly; 
strictly; exactly; wilh scrupulous nicety, ? 
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Rig’orousness, n. State or quality of being rigorous. 

Rile, v.a. To roil; to stir up; to render muddy or tur- 
bid; to chafe, as the temper; to vex; to make angry; 
to exasperate; to provoke; as, it takes very little to 
rile him. (Colloq. Am.) 

Riley, in Minois, a post-village and township of Mc- 
18005 co., abt. 65 m. N. W. by W. of Chicago; pop. abt, 

Riley, in Indiana, a post-township of Vigo co.; pop. 
abt. 2.500. 

Riley, in Iwa, a post-village of Clarke co., abt. 8 m. S. 
W. of Osceola. 

Riley, in Kansas, n N.E. co.; area, abt. 500 sq. m. 

Rivers. Kansas, Big Blue, and Republican rivers. Sur- 

Face diversified ; soil, very fertile. Capital City. Man- 

attan. 

Riley. in Michigan, a post-township of Clinton co.; pop. 
abt. 900.—A township of St. Clair co.; pop. abt. 1,300. 
Riley, in Ohio, a township of Putnam co; pop. abt. 
1.00.— 4A township of Sandusky co. ; pop. abt. 1,500. 
Riley City, in Kansas, a village of Davis co., abt. 

6 m. N.E. of Junction City. 

Riley ville, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Wayne 
co., abt. 190 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Rilie’vo, n. fit] Same as RELIEVO, g. v. 

Rill, n. (Ger. rille.} A small brook ; a rivulet; a streamlet. 

“A thousand rills their mazy progress take."—Gray. 

—v. n. To run in a small stream, or in streamlets. 

Rill'et, n. A rivulet; a small stream. 

Ri loughs, iu Georgia, a district of Lumpkin co.; pop. 
abt. 300. 

Rim, n. [A. S. rima, reoma, from rum, room.] The 
limit of the extension of anything; the border, edge, 
brim, or margin which surrounds a thing; as, the rim 
of a hat. 

—v. a. (imp and pp. RIMMED,) (rimd.) To supply witha 
rim. 

Rima. n. [Iat.] (Anat.) Aslitor opening: — applied 
to the narrow opening into the laryux, or organ of 
voice, Which, bontded on each side by vocal chords, is 
pretected above by the small, oval cartilage called the 
glottis, the opening receiving the name of the rima 
glottidis, 

Ri’‘mae, a river of Pern, flowing W. into the Pacific 
Ocean nt Callao, abt. 4 m. W. of Lima; length, abt. 75 m. 

Ri‘mau-Da'‘han,. n. (Zl.) Sve LEOPARD. 

Rim base, n. (Hun. A short cylinder connecting a 
trunnion with the body of a piece of ordnance, 

Rime’, n. [A. S. „rim: D. rijm; O. Ger. rime.) White 
or hour-frost; congealed dew or vapor, 

v. n. To freeze or congeal with hoar-frost. 

Rime, n. A rung of a ladder. 

Rim/er, n. A tool for shiping the rimes of a ladder. 

Rimini, (re’me-ne.) [Anc. Arminum.) A city of cen- 
tral Italy, prov. of Forli, on the Marecchia, und two 
miles from the Adriatic. The streets are clean and 
straight, and contain several beautiful mansions and 
churches, built of Italian marble. The cathedral is also 
ornamented with very handsome marbles. The church 
of St. Francis, a fine edifice of the fifteenth century, has 
a profusion of sculptures, statues, and bas-reliefs, and 

re are several valuable remains of Roman antiqui- 
ties. Manuf. Silk, glass, and earthenware. Pop. 17,412. 

Rimose’,, Rimous, a. [Lat. rimosus, from rima, a 
chink; Fr. rimeur.) Full of crevices, chinks, or cran- 
nies. 

(Bot.) Full of parallel fissures or chinks, like those 
in the bark of trees, 

(Zul.) Applied to the surface or part of an animal, 
when it has numerous minute, narrow, and nearly par- 
allel excavations which run iuto each other, resembling 
the bark of a tree. 

Rimos'itx. n. State of being rimose. 

Rimouski, (re-moos'kee,) a co. of prov. of Quebec, bor- 
dering on the St. Lawrence River; area, abt, 8,200 sq. 
m. Cap. Rimouski, abt. 180 m. N.E. of Quebec. Pup. 
of co. (1881) 29.711. 

Rim’ple, n. Same as RUMPLE, q.v. 

RIm . a. [From rime.] Characterized by rime; frosty; 
as, rimy weather. 

Rind’, n. m S. hrind ; Ger. rinde ; Gr. rimas, the hide 
ofa beast.| The skin or coat of fruit that may be pared 
or peeled off; the peel ;— also, the bark of trees; the 
shell, as of a nut; the external covering of flesh, as the 
skin. 

Rind'erpest, [Ger.,] or CATTIE-PLAGUE, n. (Furriery.) 
A contagious disease, much resembling murrain, almost 
entirelyoonfiued to ruminating animals, and by lar less 
common in the sheep and goat, It does not seem to have 
made its appearance on this side of the Atlantic, but 
it wrought extensive mischief in England in 1866, and 
renppeared in 1870 in many parts of Germany, and was 
introduced into France with the Prussian armies. Noun- 
failing specific has been discovered, but some facts huve 
been ascertained which throw considerable light on the 

thology of this disorder. It appears within forty-eight 
ours of the time when the animal has imbibed the dis- 
ease, the temperature of the body rising from two to 
three anda half degrees of the thermometer. The period 
of incubation is thus shown to be shorter than was gen- 
erally supposed, and this rise of temperature is espe- 
cially valuable as furnishing a means of separating sick 
from healthy cattle, and shortening the time of quaran- 
tine. The whole course of the disease is seven days; 
but hitherto it has been erronconsly treated as begin- 
ning, when it has already existed for four days, and ob- 
tained a fatal hold on its victim. It is said to be propr- 
gated only by contagion, and to consist ina poison gen- 
erated in the blood, and capable of being con ed by 
jnoculation, the increase of the poisonous matter when 
the disease is once established being marvellously rapid. 
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Inoculation and vaccination with the matter of the cow- 
pox have been tried asa preventive, but withont success. 
All strong medicines, it is asserted, heighten the mor- 
tality ; and the only remedies suggested are cleanliness, 
ventilation, disinfection, and carelul feeding. 

Rindge, (rinj, in New Hampshire, a post- township of 
Cheshire co. 

Rin’dle, n. [From A. S. rennan, to run, to flow.) A 
small channel for water; a small gutter, 

|Rindless, a. Without a rind. 

|Rind’y,a. Thin-riuded; thick-skinned. 

Rinforzando, (.fort-san'do,) a. [It. from rinforzare, 
to reinforce.] (Mus.) A direction to the performer of 
a picce of music, denoting that the sound is to be in- 
creased. It is marked thus ; aud is also expressed 
Ly the abbreviation rf. 

Ring. n. [A. S. ring, hrinc; Tcel. Reiner) A circle, 
or a circular line, or anything in the form of a hoop or 
circular line.— Specifically, a circle of gold, or of some 
other material, worn as an ornament. The practice of 
Wearing rings has been very prevalent in different conn- 
tries and at different periods. Rings have been used to 
decorate the legs (Fig. 133), ears (Fig. 898), fingers, tues, 


Fig. 2266. — ISRAELITISH RING, AND MODE OF WEARING. 


and nose, which last fashion was very prevalent among 
Israelitish women (Fig. Various explanations 
have been given on the connection of the ring with mar- 
ringe. It would rather appear that wedding-rings were 


worn by the Jews prior to Christian times. It has 
been said that as the delivery of the signet-ring to any 
one was n sign of confidence, so the delivery of a ring 
by the husband to the wife indicated that she was ad- 
mitted into his confidence. Another explanation is, 
that the form of the ring symbolizes eternity and con- 
stuncy; and it has been alleged that the lett hand was 
chosen to denote the wife's subjection to her husband, 
and the third finger, because it thereby pressed a vein 
which was supposed to communicate directly with the 
heart. The third fluger has always been selected as the 
finger on which official rings are to be worn, Bishops, 
on their consecration, receive a ring to be worn on the 
third finger of the right hand,in order to indicate eccle- 
siastical authority; and doctors were formerly expected, 
for a similar reason, to wear a ring on the sume finger, 
A ring has been much used at betrothal as well as mar- 
riage, and in many countries a wedding-ring is worn by 
the husband as well as the wife. 

—A circular course; a circular arena, or area, in which a 
race is run, or exercises are performed ; — especially, the 
place in which puyilists meet to encounter; as, to form 
a rin —A circle of persons grouped together.— Hence, 
a particular class of persons or people; as, the whisky 
ring. — The practice of boxing, or the class of pugilists 
in general; as, a hero of the ring. 


(Geom.) A solid body generated by a circle whose 
centre describes a closed curve to which the plane of the 
circle is always normal. The radius of the generating 
circle is usually constant, so that the ring is enclosed by 
a tubular surface. Ordinarily, too, the locus of the 
centre of the generating circle is itself a circle. 

(Astron. and Nar.) An instrument tor measuring 
the sun's altitude, &c. 

Ring-dropprr, in England, one who drops a ring or 
other article of apparent value, but really worthless, 
and who black-mails the finder by claiming a share of 
the value, and receiving it in money. 

Ring of an anchor. (Mut.) See ANCHOR. 

Rings of Saturn. (Astron.) See Saturn, 

—v.a, To encircle; to surround, as with a ring. — To 
furnish with rings; as, to ring the fingers, to ring u 
hog's snout. 

( Hort.) To decorticate, as bark. 

Ring, v. a. (imp. KANG, or RUNG: pp. RUNG.) [A. S. 
ringan, hringon ; Ger. ringen.| To cause to sound, par- 
ticularly by striking, as a bell or metallic body. 

—v.n. To sound, as a bell or other sonorous body, par- 
ticularly a metallic one.—To practise the art of cam- 
panology - To sound; to resound; to utter, as a bell. 

“ With sweeter notes each rising temple rung.” — Pope. 

—To tinkle; to vibrate; to have the sensation of a sound 
continued. 

* My ears still ring with noise.“ — Dryden. 

—To be filled with report or talk; as, Europe rings with 
his fame. 

—n. The sonnd of a sonorons body of a cirenlar form. — 
A sound, particularly a metallic sound, as the ring of a 
bell,—Any lond sound, or the sound of numerous voices; 
sound continued, repeated, or reverberated : as, the ring 
of applunse.— A chime, or set of bells harmoniously 
tuned; as, a ring of belly. 

Ring’-armor, Ring- mail. u (Archiol.) Armor 
composed of small rings of steel sewn edgewise npon n 
strong garment of leather or quilted cloth. Banded 


ring-mail is a variety in which the riugs were attached 
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to straps or bands of leather; and these, again, were fast 
ened to some under-lining of strong material. Ring- 
mail differs from chain-mail in the rings of the latter 
being interlaced with each other, and strongly fastened 
with rivets. These kinds of armor were worn in the 
Lath, and during part of the 14th centuries. 

Ring’-blackbird, n. (Zodl.) Same as Rine-ovset. 

Ring’-bolt, u. (Nuut.) A strong iron ring, passing 
through a hole at the end of an iron pin, which is clinched 
through the beams of a ship’s deck or side. Its prin- 
cipal use is to give bearing to the tackle for running the 
guns in and out. 

Ring'-bone, n. (Far) A callus growing above a 
horse’s coronet. 

Ring’-chack, n. (Mach.) A form of chuck for lathes, 
having a sliding-ring to render it tight or loose, as occa- 
sion may require, — Francis, 

Ring’-dial, n. A pocket sun- dial of circular form. 

Ring dove. (-dŭr,)n. (Zoöl.) See PIGEON. 

Ringed, (ringd,) a. Having a ring; furnished with a 
ring, or rings; as, ringed fingers, a ringed hog. 

(Bot.) Encircled by lines upon the surface of the 
bark, as a tree. 

Ringent, (-jent.) a. [Fr.; Lat. ringens.] (Bot.) Hav- 
ing the lips gaping apart; as, a ringent bi-labiate corolla. 

Ringer’, xn. One who rings; — especially, one who rings 
chimes on bells; a campanologist. 

(Mining) A crow-bar. 

Ring’-fence, n. A fence encircling an estate within 
an enclosure. 

Ring’-finger, n. The third finger of the left hand, 
on which the marringe-ring is placed and worn. 

Ring’ gold, in Georgia, w post-village, cap. of Catoosa 
co., abt. 287 m. N.W. of Augusta. On Nov. 27, 1863. (the 
day following the signal Union victory at Missionaries’ 
Ridge,) the Confederate army, under Gen. Bragg, having 
retreated through this village, his rear-guard, com- 
manded by Gen, Cleburne, was here overtaken, and, 
after an obstinate and sanguinury encounter of several 
hours, defeated by Gen. Hocker. The Union loss was 
abt. 450 killed and wounded; that of the enemy, 130. 

Ringgold, in //invis, a village of Cook co., abt. 33 m. 
W. I. W. of Chicago, 

Ringgold, in /ndiana, a post. village of La Grange co., 
abt, 40 m N. N. W. of Fort Wayne. 

Ringgold, in %, a S. S. W. co., adjoining Missouri; 
arra, abt, 540 sq. m. Rivers. East and West Forks of 
Grand River. Surface, mostly level; soil, fertile. Cap. 
Mount Ayr. 

Ringgold, in Ohio, a post-village of Morgan co., abt. 
33 m. W. N. W. of Marietta. 

Ringgold, in Pennsylvania, a post- township of Jeffer- 
son co.; pop. abt. 1.200. 

Ringgold, in Virginia, a post- village of Pittsylvania 

abt. 5 m. E. of Danville, 

Ring’-head, n. An instrument for stretching woollen 
cloth. 

Ring'lead, v.a. To head; to condnet. (n.) 

Ring'leader, n. The leader of a ring or circle of per- 
sous ; — especially, the leader of any body or association 
of persons engaged in violation of law, orin an illegal 
enterprise, as rioters, mutineers, and the like. 

Ring'let, n. (dim. of ring.) A small ring or circle. 
(k.) — A curl; a wavy tress of hair; us, to dress one’s hair 
in ringlets. 

Ring- mail. u. See RING-ARMOR. 

Ringoes, (ring'yoz,) in New Jersey, à post- village of 
Hunterdon co., abt. 6 m. S. of Flemington. 
Ring’-ousel, Ring -blackbird. n. (Zovl.) A 

species of European thrush common in England. 

Ring’-ropes, n. pl. (Naut.) Auxiliary ropes bearing 
on ring-bolts in a ship's deck. and temporarily fastened 
to the cable at diflerent parts in very heavy weather, 
to furnish a more powerful hold on it, while diminishing 
the strain on the riding-bitts. 

Ring’-sail,n. (An.) A small and light sail set on 
a must on the taffrail; — also, a studding-sail set upon 
the gaff of n fore-und-aft sail, and stretched on the ring- 
sail boom. It is very rarely used, and is sometimes 
termed ring-tail. 

Ring'sted. an ancient town of Denmark, on the island 
of Zealand, 36 m W. S. W of Copenhagen: pop abt.1,450. 

Ring'-tail, n. (Ziol.) The female of the Hen-harrier, 
Circus cyaneus ; — so called from its whitish tail. 

(Naut.) See RING-sAIL, urrell. 

Ring’-tailed, . Having n tail striped annularly. 

Ring tailed Eagle, n. (u.) See GOLDEN EAGLE. 

Ring' wood. a town of England, co. of Hants, on the 
Avon. 30 m, from Winchester; pop. 4,000. 

Ringwood, a small river rising in Orange co. New 
York, und flowing S into New Jersey, joins Pequannock 
Creek from Passaic co. 

Ringwood, in 7/ g. a post- village of McHenry co., 
abt. 56 m. N.W. of Chicago. 

Ringwood, in New Jersey, a village of Passaic co., abt. 
24 m. N.W. of Hackensack. 

Ring’worm, n. [Lat. porriga.) (Med.) An eruptive 
disease of the skin, more particularly on the head, and 
of which there are several kinds. The most common 
kind commences with clusters of small light-yellow pus- 
tules, which soon break und form thin scabs, which, if 
neglected, become thick and hard by acenmulation, 
When removed, they appear again ina few days; and 
by these repetitions the incrustations become thicker, 
and the area of the patches extends, so as, if unchecked, 
to affect the whole hend. and extend also to the forehead 
and neck. The patches are ofan irregular cirenlar form, 
This disease occurs generally in children ot three or 
years and upwards, and often continues tor several 
years. It is said to occur spontaneously in children ill- 
fed and uncleanly, and is readily propagated Ly conte 
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out, off, open, or up.—To take ont or away by cutting or 
tearing.—To tear np for search, scrutiny, or disclosure, 
or for alteration; to search to the bottom ;— with up. 

To rip out. See Rap, v. a. 

—n. A tear; arent caused by ripping; a laceration. — A 
mean or vicious thing or person; as, a good-for-nething 
rip. — A fisher’s creel. 

Riparian, a. at. riparius, from ripa, a bank.) 
Pertaining, or relating, to the bank of n river. 

R. proprietor. (Law.) One who owns the land bonnd- 
ing upon a water-course. Each R. proprietor owns that 
portion of the bed of the river (not navigable) which is 
adjoining his land usque ad filum aqua, i.e, to the 
thread or central line of the stream, 

Ripe, a. (comp. KIPER ; superl. RIPEST.) [A. S.; Du. rijp ; 
Ger. r.] Fit to be cut or gathered, as grain; brought 
to perfection in growth or completeness of good quality ; 
mature; — said of that which is for edible uses; ns, ripe 
fruit. — Fit for use; advanced to perfection; as, ripe 
cheese, — Matured; suppurated to the highest degree; 
as, a ripe abscess. — Finished; consummate; matured ; 
perfected; as, a ripe scholar. — Ready; prepared; fully 
qualified by improvement; as, matters looked ripe for a 
quarrel. —Resembling the ruddy and plump character- 
istics of ripened fruit; as, the ripe lips of a young and 
pretty woman. 

Ripe'ly, adv. 
season. 

Ripen, (riy'n.) v. n. [A. S. ripian.] To grow ripe; to 
become fit for reaping, as grain; to be matured, as fruit. 
— To be fitted or prepared; to advance or come to per- 
fection. 

«v.a. To make ripe, as grain or fruit; to mature; as, a 
ripening rose. — To fit or prepare; to mature; to bring 
to perfection; as, ripened schemes, ripened judgment. 

Ripe’ness, n. State of being ripe, or of being brought 
to that degree of perfection which fits for use; ma- 
turity; full growth; perfection; completeness; fitness; 
qualification: a state of preparation ; complete matura- 
tion or suppuration, as of an ulcer or abscess: as, 
the ripeness of grain, fruits, mental powers, schemes, Ke. 

Riphean, (-f2an,) a. [Lat. Riphæus.] (Hg.] Per- 
taining, or relating, to a certain chain of mountains in 
the north of Asia. 

Ripid'olite, n. (Gr. ripis, ripidos, a fan, and lithos, 
stone.) (Min.) A green chlorite occurring in grouped 
folia. It is a hydrated silicate of alumina, and protoxide 
of iron and magnesia, 

Ripieno, (,) a. [It.] (Aus.) Full; — a term used 
in compositions of many parts, to distinguish those 
which fill up the harmony and play only occasionally, 
from those that play throughout the piece. 

Ripley. Eveazax WHERLOCK, an American general, B. 
in Hanover, N. H., 1782, who, during the war against 
England, distinguished himself in the battles of Chip- 

ewa and Lundy’s Lane, aud in the sortie from Fort 
Erie, Nov. 3, 1814. D. in Louisiana, 1839. 

Ripley, Cron. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Ripley, in Minois, n post-village and twp. of Brown 
co., abt, 8 m. N.E. of Mount Sterling; pop. abt. 600. 

Ripley, in Indiana, a S. E. co.; area, abt. 450 sq. m. 

ivers. Laughery Creek, and Graham’s Fork of White 
River. Surface, nearly level; soil, generally fertile. 
Cap. Versailles. Pop.(1850) 21,627. — A township of 
Montgomery pop. abt. 2,600. — A township of Rush 
co.; pop. abt. 2,800. 

Ripley, in /owa, a township of Butler co. 

Ripley, in Maine, a post-township of Somerset co.; 
pop. abt. 800. 

Ripley, in Minnesota, a township of Dodge co.; pop. 
abt. 300. — A township of Meeker co.; pop. abt. 350. 
Ripley, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of Tippah 

co.. abt. 210 m. N. by E. of Jackson. 

Ripley, in Missouri, a S. S. E. co., adjoining Arkansas; 
area, abt. 650 sq. m. Rirers, Current and Little Black 
rivers, and Fourche, Dumas, and Davies creeks. Sur- 
Jace, uneven ; soil, in some parts fertile. Cup. Doniphan. 
Pop. (1880) 5,377. 

Ripley, in New Fork, a post-village and township of 
Chantanqua co.,abt 65 m S W.of Buffalo, 

Ripley, in Ohio, a post-villnge of Brown co., abt. 56 m. 
S.E. of Cincinnati. — A township of Holmes co.; pop. 
abt. 1. 800. — A township of Huron co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Ripley, in Tennessee, a post-villuge, cap. of Lauderdale 
co., abt. 195 m. W. of Nashville. 

Ripley, tormerly Jackson Court-Hovse, in W Virginia, 
a post-village, cap of Jackson co abt, 36 m. N of Char- 
leston.—A village of Tyler co, abt 50 m. 8. of Wheeling. 

Rip’‘on, a city of Englund, co. of York, at the conflu- 
ence of the Ure and Skell, 23 m. N. W. of York, Manuf. 
Machinery, saddle-trees, varnish, &e. Pop. 6,172. 

Rip’on, in Wisconsin. a post-vill. and township of Fond 

du Lac co., abt. 81 m. N.W. of Milwankee; pop. abt. 3.000. 

Riponuny. Ripuxuny, or RUPUNUNY, a river of 
British Guiana, flowing N. into the Essequibo, abt. Lat. 
30 N., Lon. 589 12 W. Length, abt. 250 m. 

Bipos to, a town of Italy, on the E. const of the island 
of Sicily, 10 m. S. W. of Taormina; pop. 4,000. 

Ripper. n. One who rips, tears, or cnts apen. 

Rip’pey, in Pwa, a post-village of Greene co., abt. 45 
m. N.W. of Des Moines, 

Rip'plug. u. A tearing; a lacerating. 

Rip ple, „ n. [Of the same origin as KUMPLE, q. v.] To 
become ronghened or ruffled on the surface; to fret on 
the surface, us water when agitated; to be rimpled or 
rumpled; to have undulations: as, a rippling brook. 

=v. d. To ruffle or agitate, or fret or dimple. as the sur- 
face of water; to cover with small wavy undulations. — 
To comb flax hy means of a ripple, 

~n. The ruffling, fretting, or rimpling of the surface or 
water; a little, curling or undulating wave.—A kind 


Maturely; at the fit time or proper 


RISE 


of comb with long wire teeth, through which flax plants 
are passed in order to remove the capsules containing 
the seed. —Simmonds. 

Rip’ple-grass, n. (Bot.) A species of plantain, Plan- 
tayo lanceolata. 

Rip’'ple-mark, n. The peculiar undulated mark left 
by the receding waves on the seu-beach, or on sand- or 
miud-banks, 

(Geol) A mark found occasionally in some of the older 
strata of rocks, and which is considered as announcing 
the action of sea-water at some remote period. 

Rip’ple-marked, (-markt,) d. Presenting ripple- 
marks. 

Rip'plet, n. A small ripple. 

Rip'plingly, odv. After the manner of ripples; as, 
her voice sounded ripplingly. 

Rip'rap,n. (Civ. Eng.) A base or parapet of stones 
thrown together pell-mell, as in deep water or a soft 
bottom, 

Rip'rap, v.a. (imp. and pp. RIPRAPPED,) (-rdpt.) To 
make a riprap in or upon. 

Ripsaw, Rip'ping-saw, n. A coarse- toothed 
hand-saw, employed tor cutung wood in the direction 
of the fibre. 


RITU 


Risibility, n. (Fr. risihilité, from L. Lat. risibilitas.] 
State or quality of being rimble; quality of laughing, or 
of being capable of laughter; liability to laugh. 

Ris‘ible, d. [Fr.: Lat. risibilis, from rideo, risum, to 
laugh.) Having the faculty or power of laughing. (R.) 

—Capable of exciting laughter; laughable; ludicrous. 

Ris‘iblemess, n. State or quality of being risible; 
risibility, 

Ris'ibly, adv. 
laughter, 

Rising. a. Increasing in wealth, power, or distinction. 
—Growing or advancing in adult years, and to the state 
of active life. —Older than; exceeding; as, a horse ris- 
ing three years old. 

—n, Act of rising, or of getting np from any recumbent 
or sitting posture. — A tumor on the body. 

Ris ing San, in Jndiuna, a post-village, cap. of Ohio 
co., abt. 90 m. S. E. of Indianapolis, It contains several 
extensive manufactories. Pop. abt. 3,500, 

Rising Sun, in Jwa, a post-village of Polk co., abt. 
10 m. K. of Des Moines. 

Rising Sun, in Kansas, a village of Jefferson co., on 
the Kansas River, opposite Lecompton, 

Rising Sun, in /+nnsylrania, a former village of 


In a risible manner; so as to awaken 


Rip'ton, in Vermont, a post-township of Addison co.; 
pop. abt. 700. 

Ris‘don, in Minois, a post-village of St. Clair co., abt. 
22 m, S. by E. of Belleville. 

Risdon, in Ohio, a village of Hancock co., abt. 93 m. 
N. by W. of Columbus. 

Rise, (riz,)v.n. (dip. ROSE; pp. RISEN; ppr. RISING.) [A. S. 
arisan.] To move upward; to pass upward in any man- 
ner; to ascend ; to mount up; to become elevated above 
the level or surtace, as of the ground; to reach a height; 
us. I.) To get up or move from sny recumbent or sitting 
posture to an erect posture; to assume an upright posi- 
tion; us, to rise from a chair. (23) To ascend or go up- 
ward by nsaltatory, volant, ascensional, or other volun- 
ary motion; as, a balloon rises in the air, a fish reges to the 
bait. (3.) To ascend or float in a fluid, as gases in air, 
cork in water, Kc. (J.) To grow upward; to arrive ata 
given height; as, a chimney rises one hundred f 
To attain a higher level in any contracted spa 
crease of bulk, quantity, or volume; as, a lake rises in its 
bed. (6,) To arise ; to get up; to leave the place of sleep 
or rest; as, to rise from one’s bed, (7.) To be elevated 
above the level or the surface; to tower up; to be heaved 
up; as, the Andes rise high above the sea. (S.) To slope 
upward ; as, the surface rises in a northerly direction. (9) 
Toubandon ; toretire from; as, rising from a siege. (10.) 
To swell up; to upheave in the process of fermentation : 
to become light or puffy, as dough, and the like. — To 
have the appearance or effect of rising; as, (J.) To seem 
to rise; to appear above the horizon; to become more 
apparent by occupying a higher elevation ; as, the ris- 
ing sun. (2.) Hence, to appear; to come forth; to 
emerge into view; as, the land rises into view ou ap- 
proach from the sea. (3.) To begin to exist; to orig- 
inate; to proceed; to have a beginning; as, the river 
rises in a mountain lake, he rose from nothing, rising 
emotions of love, &. 

—To enlarge, increase, or expand in force, size, effect, or 
value; to proceed toward a climax or consummation ; 
us, (I.) ‘To Increase in power or ruge; — used with ref- 
erence to winds or a storm, and hence, implicatively, to 
the passions ; as, a rising gale, rising indignation, (2.) 
To be advanced in price; to increase in cost; —said of 
salable articles; as, brend lhas risen four cents a lout, 
gold is rising rapidly. (3.) To swell; to expand; to be- 
come larger; as, a rising tumor. (4) To acquire greater 
intensity ;— applied to rank, property, or estimation; 
as, his rising fortunes are owing to the royal favor, 
my salary rose, &c.—(5.) To become elevated in pitch, 
or louder; as, his voice rises in anger. — To enlarge; 
to become of additional amount; as, his profits rose above 
his anticipations.—Hence, figuratively, (1.) To be excited 
or roused into action, particularly, hostile action; as, the 
people rose in revolt. (2.) To gain elevation in rank, 
fortune, or public estimation; to be promoted; to suc- 
ceed; to excel; as, that officer rose from the ranks. (3.) 
To elevate in style or manner; to become more and 
more dignified and forcible; to increase in interest or 
excellence; ax, his declamation often rises to eloquence. 
(4.) To come by chance to recollection; to occur; to be 
suggested; as an idea rose in his mind. (5) To offer 
itself, to come to hand; a new opportunity has risen. 

—To come back to life; to be resuscitated from the dead ; 
to revive, 

“ After I am risen again, T will go before you,” — Matt. xxvi. 

— To adjourn, to close a sitting or session; as, the house 
rose after a protracted debate. 

{ Mus.) To ascend on the diatonic scale; as to rise a 
semi-tone. 

(Printing.) To be able to be snfely taken from the 
imposing-stone; — expressing a form from which, when 
lifted, none of the types drop out. 

Rise, n. Act of rising, either in a literal or figurative 
sense; state of being risen; ascent. — Act of springing 
or mounting from the ground, — Distance through 
which anything rises; ns, the rise of the barometer was 
six degrees. — That which rises or appears to rise; ele- 
vation or degree of ascent; any place elevated above the 
common level; an ascent; an acclivity ; as, the rise of 
a mountain, — Spring: source; origin: commencement ; 
beginning; ns, the river takes its rise in the mountains, 
anthorship has its rise in education, — Increase in price 
or value; advance; augmentation; as,a rise in public 
securities, 

| Ris’er, n. One who rises. 


(Arch.) An upright piece of wood or stone which 
supports a stairs. — Simmonds, 
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Philadelphia co., now included within the limits of the 
city of Philadelphia, abt. 5 m. N. of the State House. 
Risk, n. (Fr. risque, from L. Lat. riscus, danger, peril.) 

Hazard; danger; peril. 

(Com.) Chance of loss or damage. 

To run a risk, to be exposed to hazard or danger. — 
To take a risk, to imply danger; — hence, in commerce, 
to insure, as goods or ships. 

—v.a. [Fr. risquer.] To expose to injury or loss, as life 
or property; to hazard; to peril; to endanger; to jeop- 
ardize; to venture; to dare to undertake. 

Risk’er, n. (Com.) A person who takes risks; an 
underwriter. 

Risk’y, 4. 

Riso’rial, a. 
laughter, 

Risot'to, n. [It.] ((voking.) An Italian dish, of which 
rice is the principal component. Onions are shred into a 
frying-pan, with plenty of butter, and then fried to- 
gether until the onions become very brown, and com- 
municate their color to the butter, The butter is then 
run off, and to this is added some rich broth, slight! 
colored with saffron, when the whole is thickened with 
well-boiled rice, and served up as a pottage, instead of 
soup. at the commencement of a dinner, 

Rissole, „. Fr. rissolé.) (Cooking.) A culinary prej 
aration used as an entrée. It consists of meat, or fish, 
of any kind finely minced and made into small forms, 
which are then coated with a very thin crost either of 
pastry or of bread-crumbs, mixed with yolk of egg, and 
tried. There are great varieties of this dish. 

Ristori, ADELAIDE, an Italian tragic actress, n. at Ci- 
vidale, in Friuli. in 1821. being the child of a poor actor, 
Was trained at a very early age for the stage. She ap- 
pears to have risen throngh a long series of struggles to 
the eminence she ultimately attained. Upon her-mar- 
riage with the Marquis del Grillo, she retired from the 
stage, but, in 1849, having played on one occasion for the 
benefit of one of her old friends, her fondness for her 
former profession returned with a force which resisted 
all considerations of rank and family. Having ac- 
cepted in 1855 an engagement in Paris, she sought the 
favor of a French audience as an interpreter of the 
Tragic Muse at the very time when Rachel was in the 
zenith of her fame. Her appearance at such a period 
was regarded by the French as an open challenge to 
contest the supremacy of their tragic queen, and they 
assembled much more disposed to criticise than to ap- 
pland. The genius of Ristori, however, triumphed, and 
from that moment her position hus been unassailed, 
Her reception in England was equally euthusiastic, and 
since that time she has visited Spain, Holland, Russia, 
Constantinople, the United States, and other countries, 
with unabated success. 

Risus Sardonicus. [Lat. a sardonic laugh.) (Med.) 
A surdonic or convulsive langh, smile, or grin, giving a 
peculiarly horrible expression to the countenance, chiefly 
Observed in cases of tetanus and inflammation of the 
diaphragm. 

Ritardan’do, a. [It.] (Mus) Slower and slower. 

Ritchie, (ritch’er,) in California, a village of Napa co., 
abt. 55 m. N. of San Francisco. 

Ritchie, in W. Virginia, a N. W. co.; area, abt. 480 sq. 
m. It is washed by Hughes Riv Surface, uneven; 
soil, generally fertile. Cap. Harrisville. 

Ritch/ieville, in Virginia, a post-village of Dinwid- 
die co., abt. 41 m. S. of Richmond. 

Rite’. n. [Fr. rit, rite ; Lat. ritus.) The manner of per- 
forming a divine or solemn service as established by 
law, precept, or custom: formal act of religion or other 
solemn duty; form ; ceremony ; observance. 

Ritornelle, Ritornello, (rit-or-nil’,) n. [Fr. nit 
ournelle ; It. ritornello, dim. of ritorno, return.) (Aus.) 
Properly, a short repetition, such as that of an echo, or 
of the last words of n song, especially if such repetition 
be made after a voice by one or more instruments But 
by custom this word is now used to denote all sym- 
phonies played to a song before the voice begins, or 
after it ends. 

Rittenhouse, in Pennsylrania, a village of Mont- 
gomery co. abt. Am. N.W. of Norristown, 

Rit‘tenhousetown, in Pennsyleania, a suburban 
village included within the incorporated limits of the 
city of Philadelphia, abt. 2 m. W. of Germantown. 

Ritual, (rit/yu-a/.) a. [ Lat. rituaris, from ri'us, a rite.) 
Pertaining torites; consisting of rites,—Prescriling rites, 

(Eccl.) A book or manual, in which are given the 


Accompanied with danger; hazardons. 
[Lat. risus, laughter.) Relating to 


RIVE 


order and forms to be observed in the celebration of 
divine service, the administration of the sacranients, 
&c., in any particular church. 

Rit‘ualism, n. [Fr. rituulisme.] The system of rit- 
uala, or prescribed forms of religious worship. 

—Observance of prescribed forms in religion. 

Ritualist, n. One skilled in, or who adheres to, or 
treats of, the ritual, or rituals, 

Rit’ualistic, a. Kelating to, or in accordance with, a 
ritual. 

Rit‘ually, adv. In accordance with the ritual; by 
Tites, or by a particular rite. 

Ri! va, a town of Italy, on the Lake of Como, 6 m. from 
Chiavenna; 5,000. 

Riv’age, etre rivage, from Lat. ripa, bauk, shore.] 
A bank; a coast. (x.) 

Ri'val, n. [Fr, from Lat. rivalis, from rivus, a book.) 
One who is in pursuit of the same object as another; 
one striving to reach or obtain something which another 
is attempting to obtain, and which oue only can pos- 
sess; acumpetitor; as, rivals in love. 

—a. Having the same pretensions or claims: standing in 
competition for superiority ; as, rival candidates. 

—v. a. To stand in competition with; to strive to gain the 
object which another is contending for. — To strive to 
equal or excel; to emulate, - 

Ri'valry,n. State or quality of being a rival; an en- 
deavor to equal or surpass another in some excellence; 
competition ; contest. 

Ri'valship, n. Rivalry; contention for superiority ; 
emulation. 

Rivamn' na, in Virginia, a small river flowing into 
James Kiver from Fluvanna co. 

Rive, v.a. [A. S. renfan, to break, to split.) To cleave; 
to rend asunder by force ; to split. 

Dr. un. To be split or rent assunder. 

Rive-de-Gier, (reev-de(r)-z/e’ai,) a town of France, 
dept. of Loire, on the Gier, 13 m. N.E. of St. Etienne, 
and 23 m. S.W. of Lyons. Manuf. Glass, steel, and 
hardware. Pop. 13,752. 

Ri'ver, u. A person who splits or rives. 

Riv'er, n. [Fr. rivière, from L. Lat. rivaria = Lat. ri- 
vus, from Gr. rhrd.] (Geog.) A flowing stream or current 
of water; a large stream of water flowing in a channel 
on land towards the ocean,a lake, or another river; a 
stream larger than a brook or rivulet. 

Hence, copious flow; abundance ; as, rivers of wine. 

(Note. River frequently forins self-explaining com- 
pounds; as, river-bank, river-bed, river-chaunel, river- 
craft, rirer-water, &c.) 

Riv’erdale, in Indiana, a village of Lawrence co., abt. 
25 m. S. W. of Seymour. 

Riverdale, in New Fork, a post- village of Westchester 
co., abt. 14 m. N. of New York city. 

Riv'er-del'ta, n. A delta formed by the current ofa 
river. 

Riv’er-dragon, n. A crocodile ;—a term applied by 
Milton to the king of Egypt. 

Riv er-driver, n. In the U. States, a lumber- man. 

Rivered, (riv’erd,) a. Having rivers ; us, a well-rivered 
conntry. 

River Falls, in Wisconsin, a post-village and twp. of 
Pierce co., ubt, 10 m. N.E. of Prescott; pop abt. 800. 
Riv'er Fish'eries, n. pl. (Com.) The river aud lake 
fisheries of the United States are of great importance. 
There are valuable shad fisheries in the Connecticut, 
Hudson, Delaware, Potomac, and other rivers falling 
into the Atlantic. The great lake fisheries are those of 
Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Superior. The white fish 
is the principal object of pursuit, though trout and 
pickerel are caught in large quantities. The amount 
taken annually is estimated at 45,000 barrels, which 
are worth nearly $500,000. From the rivers flowing 
into the lakes, about 10.000 barrels of pickerel, worth 
$85,000, are annnally taken. The fisheries of the Pa- 
cific coast of the United States are yet in their infancy, 
but the rivers of that region abound in salmon of the 
finest quality, of which a great quantity is already an- 
Dually caught. 

Riv’er-god, n. 
a river. 

Riv’erhead, in New York. a post-village and town- 
ship, cap. of Suffolk co., abt. 74 m. E. by N. of New York 
city, 

Riv’erhood, n. State or quality of being a river. 

Riv’er-horse, n. (Zod/.) See HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Riv’erside, in Wisconsin, a village of La Fuyette co, 
abt. 7 m. S.E. of Darlington. 

Riv’erton, in Joa, a village and township of Floyd 
co., abt. 8 m. S. E. of Charles City. 

Riverton, in New Jersey, a village of Burlington co., 
abt. 8 m. N.E. of Camden. 

River Trent, or Fort TRENT, a village of Northum- 
berland co., Upper Canada, abt. 12 m. W. of Belleville; 
pop. 1,400 

Riv’er-weed, n. (Bot.) See PODOSTEMACE®. 

Rives’, in Michigan, a township of Jackson co.; pop. 
abt. 1,800. 

Rives, in Ohio, a post-village of Richmond co., abt. 79 
m. N.N.E. of Columbus. 

Rivesaltes, (rerr‘sal/,) a town of France, dept. of 
Pyrénées-Orientales, ö m. from Perpignan; pop. 4.000. 

Rives’ville, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Marion 
co., abt. 4 m. N. of Fairmount 

Riv’'et, v.a. Fr. river ; It. ribadire, to clinch, from Lat. 
re, back, and batuo, batuere.) To fasten with a rivet, or 
with rivets; as, to rivet two pieces of iron — To clinch; 
as, to riret a bolt. — Hence, by implication, to fasten 
firmly or securely ; to make firm, strong, or immovable; 
as, to riret one’s affections upon an object. 

~n. A pin of iron, or other metal, inserted into a hole at 


The suppositious tutelary divinity of 


Rive 


Rivose’, a. 


Rixa’trix, n. 
Rix’-dollar, n. 


Rizah, or Rizeh, (r-':a,) u 


Rizzered, (rizerd,) a. 


ROAM 


the junction of two pieces of metal or wood, and after 
insertion, hammered broad at the ends, 80 as to keep the 
pieces clusely bound together, 

mg, n. Act or operation of joining with rivets. 
— The entire set of rivets taken collectively. 


Riviere-au-Boeuf, (rre-ve-uir’-0-buf,) in Missouri, a 


small stream flowing into the Missouri River irom 
Franklin co. 

Riviere’-au-Culivre, (-ké’rr.) or Copper River, in 
Missouri, rises in Audrain co., and flowing E.S E., enters 
the Mississippi between St. Charles and Lincoln cos. 


Rivière’ des Acadiens, (daz a-).a-de-ang’,) in Loui- 


siana, a small stream flowing into Luke Maurepas from 
Ascension parish. 

Riviere’ du Loupe en Bas, (du-loo-ong-ba,) a vil- 
lage und seigniory of Lower Canada, on the St. Law- 
rence, abt. 114 m. below Quebec; pop. 2,500. 

Riviere’ du Loupe en Haut, (%-. a village 
and pelgniory of Lower Canada, abt. 58 m. N. E. of Mon- 
treal. 

Rivière’ Quelle, (00-¢ll’,) a village and seigniory of 
wer Camula, abt, 50 m, below Quebec: pop. 4,500. 
Rivière’ Pilote, a town on the S. cvast ot the island 

of Martinique, W. Indies; pop. 4,500. 


Rivière’ Salée, (su-la’,) the strait which separates the 


island of Guadeloupe, W. Indies, into two parts. —A 
town on the S.W. coast of that island; pop. 2,800. 

Rivoli, (%% -,) a town of Italy, prov. ot Turin, on the 
Dora, 9 m. W. of Turin, Mn,. Linen, woollens, and 
silk.’ Pop. 10,200. 


Rivoli, a small place of N. Italy, on the Adige, 12 m. 


from Kerone, near which, Jan. 17. 1707, the French, 
under General Bonaparte, defeated the Austriaus under 
Alvinzi. 


Rivoli, in Minois, a post-village of Mercer co., abt. 12 


m. E. of Aledo. 

(Lat. rivus, a channel.] (Zo) A term 
signifying that the surfuce of an animal, or part, is 
marked with furrows which do not ruu in a parallel 
direction, and are rather sinuate. 

[Lat.] (Law.) A common scold. 
[Swed. riksdaler; Dan. rig:daler ; 
Du. rijksdalder ; Ger. reichsthaler. dollar of the realm.) 
A silver coin of Germany, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
and Sweden, of different value in different places, and 
Varying, according to the country where coined, from 
60 cents to $1.08. As money of account at the Custom- 
house, the rix-dollar of Bremen is deemed to be of the 
value of ies cents. 


Rix’ey ville, in Virginia, a village of Culpeper co., 


abt. 100 m. N N.W. of Richmond. 

uport-town of Asiatic 
Turkey, on the Black Sea, 35 m. S.E. of Trebizond. 
Manuf. Uempen fabrics. Pop. 30,000, 

Half-dricd by smoking; cured 
by salting; as, a rizzered salmon or haddock. 


Rizzio, or Riceio, Davin, (rit’si-o,) an Italian musi- 


cian and linguist, who became private secretary to Mary 
Queen of Scots, aud was murdered at Holyrood House 
by Lord Ruthven, and the other accomplices of Darnley 
2 b.), 1566. It was pretended by the enemies of the 

ueen that an improper intimacy existed between her 
aie 11 but all the probabilities are opposed to such 
a belief. 

R.N. Abbreviation of Royal Nary. 

Roach, (röch') n. [A. S. reohche.} (Zool) A European 
fresh-water fish, Cyprinus rutilus of Linnaus, from 
Cyprinids. lt is characterized by having 12 reddish 
rays to the anal fin, and the ventral fins very obtuse. 

(Nuut.) The curve, or arch, which is generally cut in 
the foot of some square sails, from ove clew to the 
other, to keep the foot clear of stays and ropes. 

—A cockroach. 

As sound asa roach, a colloquialism implying a state 
of perfect soundness ; — generally supposed to have been 
originally written as sound as a rock. ° 

Road, (réd',) n. [A. S. rad, rade; Ger. ritt; Icel. rrid; 
Dan. ridt; Du. rid, all signifying a riding.) Ground ap- 
propriated for travel, forming a communication between 
one city, town, or place, and another; s highway; a thor- 
oughfare; a pathway; a way, route, passage, or course. 

Road’, Rond'stend. u. [A. S. râd; Fr. rade.) A 
place of anchorage for ships, distinguished from a har- 
bor by being at some distance from the shore. A good 
roadstead is one protected from the prevailing winds, 
and from ocean swells; an open roadstead, one without 
such protection. A vessel when at anchor is termed a 
ponders or roadster, iu contradistinetiou to another under 
gai 

Road'-bed, n. The bed or foundation on which the 
superstructure of a railway rests, 

Road’-book, n. An itinerary ; a gnide-book for roads. 

Road’-metal,n. The broken stone, or gravel, used 
in macadamizing roads. 

Road'ster, n. A horse suitable for undertaking jour- 
neys. 

(Naut.) See Roan. 

Roads town, in New Jersey, a post · village of Cumber- 
land co., abt. 6 m. W. of Bridgeton. 

Road'way,n. A highway; the part of a road trav- 
elled by carriages. 

Roak’,n. See ROKE. 

Roam, Gm.) v.n. (imp. and pp. RoAMxp.) (rdmd.) [A. 
S. ryman, to make room, rwnian, to give way; Ger. 
réumen.) To move or wander over an extent of space 
or room; to walk or move about from place to place 
without any certain purpose or direction; to wander; to 
rove; tostroll; to ramble; to stray; as, roaming over 
foreign countries. 

—v.a. To range; to wander over; as, to roam by night, 
as about the streets. 7 


ROAR 


Roam, x. A waudering; the act of roaming. 

Roam er. „. One who roams; a rover; a wanderer ;— 
also, a vagrant, 

Roan, %%.) u. [Fr. rouan ; Sp.ruano.) Of a color be- 
tween yellow and gray; of a , Ferrel. or dark color, 
with spots of gray or white thickly interspersed; of a 
mixed hue, having a decided shade of red; us, a roan 
horse. 

—n. A roan color; tawny-gray.— A roan horse; as, he 
drives a team of roans.— A kind of leather used in 
book-binding, made from sheep-skiu, in imitation of 
Merecco. 

287 110 in Arkansas, a towuship of La Fayette co.; pop. 
abt. 1.100. 

Roane, in Tennessee, an E. central co ; area, abt. 600 
s4. m. hivers. Tennessee, Clinch, and Holston Sur- 
Jace, much diversified, the Cumberl.od Mountain form- 
ing the N.W. boundary of the co; sail, generally ter- 
tile. Min. Irou and coal in abundance. Cup. Kiugs 
ton. 

Ronne, in W Virginia, a W. central co.; area, about 
850 sq. m. Rivers. Pocotalico River, and West Fork of 
the Little Kanawha River. Surface, hiily und broken; 
soil, in some parts fertile. Cap. Spencer, 

Roanne, (un. a town of France, dept. of Loire, on 
the river Loire, 40 m. N.W. of Lyons. It is the entrepôt 
of an extensive merce. Mang). Cottons, muslins, 
paper, and jewelry. Pop. 14,500. 

Roanoke, (roan dk’,) in Illinois, a post-township of 
Woodford co ; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Roanoke, iu Judiana, a post-village of Huntingdon 
co. abt, 16 m. S. W. of Fort Wayne. 

Roanoke, in Missouri. a post-village of Randolph co, 
abt. 75 m. N N.W. of Jefferson city. 

Roanoke, iv N. Carolina, a village of Martin co., abt. 
82 m. EN. E of Raleigh. 

Roanoke, in New York, a village of Genesee co., abt. 
30 m, W.S W ot Rochester. 

Roanoke, in Virginia, a W.S.W. co.: area, about 180 
sq. m., washed by Staunton River. Surface, generally 
hilly, and in the E. mountainous; soil, very tertile. 
Min. Limestone. Cap. Salem. 

Roanoke’ Bridge, iu Virginia, a village of Char- 
lotte co., abt. 89 m. S W. of Kichmond. 

Roanoke’ Island, in N. Carolina. a strip of land off 
Tyrrel co., between Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds. 
Length, abt. 13 m. This island having been strongly 
fortified and manned by the Confederates, presented a 
formidable barrier against invasion from the Union pa- 
val forces. On Jun. II. 1862, a powerful expedition under 
Gen. Burnside, consisting of over one hundred steame 
and sailing-veasels, with 16,000 troops and a battery of 
artillery, lett Hampton Roads, and after encountering 
a severe gale, in which several vessels were lost, arrived 
at Je. J. On the night of Feb. 7, the fleet having been 
placed in position, 11,000 troops. under Gen. Foster, were 
salely landed, and early next morning commenced the 
attack. Batteries hud been erected at all the favorable 
points by the Confed es, and much severe fighting 
ensued. However, sided by the fire from the fleet. the 
superior numbers of Union torces had an overwhelming 
advantage, and before night every battery and fortifica- 
tion bad either surrendered unconditionally, or Leen 
carried by assault. The loss in killed and wounded wag 
severe on both sides. The Cuntederate prisoners num- 
bered abt. 4,000. 

Roanoke“ River, formed in Mecklenburg co., Vir- 
ginia, by the union of the Dan and Staunton rivers, and 
flowing .S. E. into N. Carolina: thence pursuing a tor- 
tuous 8 E. and E. course, it enters Albemarle Sound be- 
tween Bertie and Washington cos. Itis a remarkably 
rapid stream, and flows through a very fertile region, 
Length of main stream, abt. 200 m.; including the Staun- 
tou River, abt. 450 m. 

Roar, u n. í . rarian; Lat. rugio, to roar.) To cry 
with a full, loud, continued sound ;— particularly, to bel- 
low, as a beast; as, u rouring lion; also, to cry aloud, 
as in distress; to bawl, as a child ;—again, to cry loudly, 
as in anger: as, be reared at his servants, — To make a 
loud, confused, obstreperous sound. as passing vehicles, 
a shouting, tumultugus crowd; winds, wa , &c. — To 
be disorderly; to engage in riotons proceedings; as, 
those fellows had a roaring time of it. — To guffaw ; to 
laugh out loudly and continuously ; as, they faii ly roared 
with merriment. — To make a loud rasping noise in 
breathing, as horses when under the influence of a cer- 
tain disease. 

Roaring bay, a rattling, rantipole fellow. 

—v.a. To utter or proclaim loudly. (n.) 

—n. A full, loud sound of some continuance; as, the roar 
of the wind, &. 

The cannon’s opening roar." — Byron, 


—The sound of roaring, as the bellow or lond cry of s 
beast; as, the roar of a gorilla;— also, the loud ery of 
one in distress; as, the rear of a child when beuten. — 
Clamor ; outcry of joy, mirth, or laughter, 

“ Merriment, that was wout to set the table on a roar.” — Sas. 


Roar’er, n. One who, or that which, roars; — particu- 
larly, a rantipole, noisy, loud-voiced fellow; us, mo- 
hocks and roarers ; a horse subject to roaring. 

Roaring, u. A loud, continuous sound, as of a beast, 
or of one in distress, pain, anger, mirth, &c.; also, the 
loud. continued sound of the Lillows of the sea, or of a 
tempest. 

(Fur.) A disorder of a horse’s windpipe, causing a 
peculiar, lond, wheezy noise in breathing under exer- 
tion; also, the making of the noise so caused. 

Boar'ing Creek, in N. Carolina, enters the Yadkin 
River from Wilkes co. 

(Roaring Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Norta 
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Branch of the Susquehanna River from Columbia co.— | Robe, v. a. To put a robe upon, or to dress with mag- 
A post-township of Columbia co.; pop. abt. 800. — A vil-| nificence; to array; to attire; to invest, as with beauty 
lage of Montour co., abt. 10 m. 8. by W. of Pottsville. or elegance; as, trees robrd with leaves. 
Roar ingly, adv. In a roaring manner. Robert I., King of France, was the second son of 
Ro’ark, in Missouri, a township of Gasconade co.; pop. Robert “the Strong.” He was chosen king at Boissons, 
about 1,900. in 992, to the prejudice of Charles “the Simple,” bnt 
Roar’y, Rory, a. was killed during the following year at the battle of 


ROBI 


his own aggrandizement by getting rid of his ole cot- 
leagues, nnd was condemned to death. He was taken, 
but contrived to effect his escape. and marched against 
the Convention; yet he had not sufficient personal cour- 
age to turn the tide once more in his own favor, and 
was again taken prisoner. He attempted to destroy 


[ Lat. ros, roris, dew.) Dewy; as, himself by a pistol-shot, but only sacceeded in breaking 


“with reary May-dews wet.” — Fairfax. 
Roast, (rdst,) v. a. (Ger. rösten; It. arrostire ; Fr. rétir.] 
To cook, dress, or prepare meat for the table by expos- 
ing it to heat before a fire, as on a spit, in a bake-pan, 
in an oven, or the like. — To prepare for food by expos- 
ure to heat; as, to roast apples, eggs, chestnuts, &c. — 
To dry and parch by the application of heat ; as, to roast 
coffee. — Hence, to heat to a degree of violence or ex- 
cess : as, “ roasted in wrath and fire.” (aks. — To jeer ; 
to chaff; to banter with some degree of sarcasm ; as, 
to roast mock modesty. 
É ( Metal.) To dissipate the volatile parts, as of ore by 
eat. 
—v.n. To undergo the process of roasting, as meat, &c. 
—n. That which is roasted, or suitable to roast; as, a 
roast of beef. 

To rule the roast, to domineer; to take the lead; to 
have the supreme control of; as, his wife rules the roust 
at home. 

—a. (for roasted.) Roasted. 

Roaster, n. One who cooks meat by roasting. — A con- 
trivance for roasting meat; a jack.— A pig, or other 
animal, fit to be roasted whole. 

Roasting, x. The act of one who roasts, 

(Metal.) The protracted application of heat to metal- 
lic ores. below their fusing points. It is generally re- 
sorted to to expel volatile matters, especially sulphur, 
arsenic, carbonic acid, water, &c., und is generally per- 
formed in a current of air, so as to effect simultaneous 
oxidation. 

Rob, n. [Fr. and Sp.; Pers. rub.) The thin extract or 
inspissated juice of ripe fruit, reduced to syrupy con- 
sistence. 

—v. a. (imp. and pp. ROBBED,) (rdbd.) [A. S. reafian ; Ger. 
rauben.] To take away from by unlawful violence; to 
reave; to seize and carry either by open force or secret 
theft; to strip by pillage; to plunder ; as, to rob a bank. 


—To take from ; to deprive ; as, laughter robs the mind 
of its gravity. 

(Law.) To take away from the person of by open and 
violent assault; us, to rob a traveller; to take away by 
oppression or by force; as, to rob a man of his rights. 
Rob'and, n. (Naut.) Same as RoPE-BA Np, g. v. 
Robb, in Indiana, a twp. of Posey co.; pop. abt. 2,800. 
Rob’ber, n. [Ger. rauber.] One who robs; a plun- 
derer: a pillager; a despoiler; one who takes goods or 
money from the person of another by force or menaces, 
and with a felonious intent; one who takes that to 
which he has no right; one who steals, plunders, or 
strips by violence and wrong; a thief; a highwayman; 
a footpad: a pirate; a bandit; a brigand; a rifler; a 
depredator. 

Rob’bery, n. (Law.) The unlawful taking away of 
money or goods of any value from the person of another, 
or in his presence, either by violence or by putting him 
in fear. Hence, in order to constitute R., there must be, 
1. An unlawful taking; 2. The thing must be of some 
value, but it is immaterial, as constituting the offence, 
whether it be a cent or a dollar; and, 3. The taking 
must be by force, or a previous putting in fear. It is 
this last which distinguishes X. from other larcenies, | 
and makes the violation of the person more atrocious 
than private stealing. The taking must also be either 
directly from the person or in his presence. or it is not 
R. The thing taken must have been in the possession 
of the thief, and if he once has it in his possession, even 
though he immediately restore it, he is still guilty of R. 
This offence is punishable by penal servitude for life, or 
for any term of not less than seven years, or by impris- 
onment for any term not exceeding three years. As- 
saulting, with intent to rob, or demanding any property 
of a person by menaces or force, is made punishable by 
imprisonment for any term not exceeding three years; 
and upon an indictment for K., or any other offence 
which includes assault, the jury may acquit of the felony 
and find guilty of the assuult, for which the party indict- 
ed may be sentenced to imprisonment for any term not 
exceeding three years. Where the crime of R. isat- 
tended with, or immediately followed by, stabbing, cut- 
ting, or wounding, it is a capital offence. 
Rob'bin, n. The spring ofa carriage. 

(Com.) In the East Indies, a certain kind of package 
in which pepper and dry-goods are sometimes exported. 
The robbin of rice in Malabar weighs about 84 Ibs. 

Simmonds. 
Rob’binston, in Maine. a post-township of Washing- 
ton co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 
Robe, n. [Fr., from L. Lat. rauba, spoil, the taking of 
one’s garments.) A kind of gown, or long, loose gar- 
ment, worn over other dress. particularly by persons in a 
high station of life; as, the robes of a Knight of the 
Garter; a splendid gown, dress, or garment worn by 
women; as, a velvet robe; — hence, any elegant dress or 
article of splendid attire. 
In the U. States and Canada, a skin of the bear, wolf, 
buffalo, &c., dressed and prepared for use. 

Master of the Robes, in England, an officer of the royal 
household, whose duty consixts in ordering the sover- 
eign’s robes; now usually termed Groom of the Stole. 

Mistress of the Robes, in England, a lady who holds the 


highest rank of all ladies attached to the Queen's house- 
held. and who has the charge of her robes. 
Robe-de-chambre, [Fr., literally, 


a chamber-gown.] 
A dressing-gown ; a morning-gown. 


Soissons. He was the father of Hugh * the Great,” and 
grandfather of Hugh Capet. 

Rosert II., surnamed The Sage and Devout ; B. about 970. 
He was an accomplished priuce, and succeeded his 
futher, Hugh Capet, in 996. He married his cousin 
Bertha, but Pope Gregory V. declared the marriage void, 
and excommunicated the king, who took for his second 
LG the daughter of the Count of Arles and Provence. 

. 1031. 

Robert I., King of Scotland. See Bruce. 

Ropert II. and III. See STUART. 

Rob’ert I., Duke of Normandy, surnamed the“ Magnif- 
icent,“ though more familiarly called Robert the Devil, 
succeeded his father, Duke Richard II., whom he is re- 
ported to have poisoned. He repressed several revolts 
in his dominions, assisted Baudouin VI., Count of Flan- 
ders, and attempted to defend Alfred and Edward, the 
sous of Edmund, who had been excluded from the Eng- 
lish throne by Canute. To expiate the errors of his 
youth, he made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, but died 
upon his return, it is supposed from poison. He left one 
son, the celebrated William “ the Couqueror.” Died at 
Niccea, 1035. 

Robert, LEOPOLD, a French painter, B. 1797, studied 
under Gérard and David, and perfected his talents in 
Italy, where he executed many of his finest pictures. 


His greatest works are, the Neapolitan Jmprovisatore, 
The Reapers, and the Venetian Fishermen. Committed 
suicide in Venice, 1835. 4 

Rob’ert, (Le,) a town on the E. coast of the Island of 
Martinique, W. Indies; pop. 5,000. 

Roberts, in Illinois, a township of Marshall co.; pop. 
abt. 1,500. 

Rob’ertson, WILLIAM, a British historian, B. 1721, at 
Borthwick, or Edinburgh, where his father was minister. 
Having completed his theological studies at Edinburgh, 
he obtained a license to preach, and in 1743 was pre- 
sented to the living of Gladsmuir, in East Lothian. He 
soon became distinguished by his eloquence as a 
preacher; but it was not till 1759 that, by his History 
of Scotland, he acquired a place among British classical 
writers. The distinction he acquired by this work, 
which reached a fourteenth edition before his death, ap- 
peared in his successive preferments. He became King's 
chaplain in 1761, principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1762, and Historiographer-Royal of Scotland in 
1764. His other works are: History of Charles F.; His- 
tory of America; and An Historical Disquisition cem- 
cerning the Knowledge which the Ancients had of India. 
D. 1793. As u historian, Dr. Robertson is admired for 
luminous and skilful arrangement, graphic description, 
and a singularly perspicuous style. 

Robertson, in Tennessee, a N. co., adjoining Kentucky; 
area, abt. 500 sq.m. Rivers. Red River and Sycamore 
Creek. Surface, uneven; soil, fertile and well adapted 
to grain and tobacco. Cup. Springfield. 

Robertson, in Teras, an E. ceutral co.; area, abt. 840 
sq. m. Rivers. Brazos and Navyasoto rivers. Surface, | 
level or slightly undulating; soul, generally fertile. Cap 
Owensville. 

Rob‘ertsville, in Connecticut, a post-village of Litch- 
field co., abt. 28 m. N.W. of Hartford. 

Robertsville, in Ohio, a post-village of Stark co., 
abt. 10 m. E. S. E. of Canton. 

Robertsville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Indiana 
co., abt. 70 m. N.E. of Pittsburg. 

Robertsville, in Tennessee, a village of Anderson co., 
abt. 166 m. E. of Nashville. 

Rob’eson, in N. Carolina, a S. co., adjoining S. Caro-| 
lina; area, abt. 900 seq. m. River. Lumber River. Sur- 
Jace, nearly level; soil, fertile, yielding considerable 
crops of corn and cotton. Capital City. Lumber- 
ton. 

Robeson, or Ronrsonta, in Pennsylvania, a post-village 
and township of Berks co., about 12 m. W. of Reading ; 
pop. abt. 3,000. 

Robespierre, FRANÇOIS MAXIMILIEN JOSEPH Istpore, 
(robes'peair,) a famous French revolutionist, B. at Arras, 
1759, was the son of a provincial advocate, and was“ 
educated at the expense of the bishop of Arras After) 
completing his studies at Paris, he entered upon the) 
profession of the law, but 
with no great success. Up- 
on the outbreak of the 
Revolution, he became a 
member of the National 
Assembly, aud in a short 
time rose to be chief of 
the Jacobins. He declared 
that “ France must be rev- 
olutionized,” and was soon 
named Public Accuser. 
Having risen to power, 
he, to maintain it, had re- 
course to the most cruel 
expedients. The prisons 
were crowded with un- 
fortunate victims of all W 


ages and of both sexes | 
Numbers were daily put 
to death, and the streets 
were deluged with blood. 
At length a conspiracy 
was formed against him. He was accused of seeking 
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his jaw, and in that condition was, with 22 of his asso- 
ciates, dragged to the scaffold. His character bas been 
decried, but deservedly so. He was cowardly and cruel, 
but eloquent and not mercenary. His partisans surnamed 
him the“ Incorruptible”; and at his death he was worth 
but 50 francs. His mean and low qualities were so 
greatly in excess of the better faculties, that he rendered 
himself as great a foe to democracy as to monarchy and 
aristocracy. Guillotined, 1794. 

Rob'in, n. [From Lat. rubeo, to be red.] (Zoöl.) The 
name given in different countries to red-breasted birds 
belonging to different genera of the famly Turdidæ. 
The common Robin (Turdus migratorius) of all North 
America, is about 10 inches long, and is so well known 
that it needs no further description. This is one of the 
most common and most interesting birds, coming to the 
temperate districts early in the spring, and remaining 
late in the autumn. Some remaiu through the whole 
winter even in New England, but keep in the thick 
swamps and on the sunny sides of woods. The song of 
the robin at the close of the early days of spring is 
among the sweetest that issues from our groves and 
orchards. — The Robin-redbreast of Europe ( Erythaca 
rubecula, or Motacilla rubecula) is also fumiliar to every 
one, at least by name. This pretty little bird is from 5 
to 6 inches long, Lrownish-gray above, the throat and 
breast red,and belly white. It delights in the presence 
of man, and often enters his dwelling. In the cold 
weather, it sometimes tikes up its abode in houses, 
and, selecting a perch, warbles its song when the day is 
clear, or the fire burns brightly. — Tenney. 

Robin Good fellow, n. Same as Puck. q. 8. 

Rob'ing-room, n. In England. a room where state 
dignitaries, members of knightly orders, or lawyers, put 
on. hele robes; as, the ing-room of the House of 

0! ü 

Rob'im Hood, a celebrated hero in English ballad 
poetry. He was the captain of a band of outlaws, who 
made Sherwood Forest, in Nottinghamshire, their haunt, 
and from whence they made excursions into different 
parts of England. He had as his second a celebrated 
character called Little John; and, according to Stowe, 
they continued their marauding course of lite from 1189 
to 1247, without being brought to justice. The most 
complete edition of the ballads in which his deeds are 
sung is that of Gutch, 1847. 


Robin‘ia,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Fubaceæ. 


The species R. pseud-acacia is known as the Locust- 
tree, and frequently cultivated on account of its flowers 
and its hard and durable wood. It must not be con- 
founded with the useful West Indian Locust-tree (see 
Hymen&a), or with the plant producing the so-called 
locust-bean. See CERATONIA. 


Rob'inson, Epwarp, a distinguished American phi- 


lologist and biblical scholar, was born at Southington, 
Conn., 1794. He studied at Hamilton College, and 
graduated jn 1816 with the highest honors, Continuing 
his studies diligently, he became associated, in 1822, 
with Professor Stuart, at Andover, in preparing a new 
edition of his Hebrew Grammar, and soon after was ap- 
pointed Assistant-instructor in Sacred Literature, a post 
which he filled for four years. He visited Europe in 
1826; and on his return to America, in 1830, he was ap- 
pointed Protessor-extraordinary of Biblical Literature at 
Andover, where in the following year he established the 
Biblical Repository, which he edited for four years. In 
consequence of fuiling health, he removed, in 1834, to 
Boston, still devoting himself to work in his chosen 
field. He was chosen, in 1837, Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York, but, before entering on his new office, visited 
Palestine, for the purpose of geographical exploration, 
and then spent two years at Berlin in the preparation 
of his Biblical Researches in Palestine, which nppeared 
in 1841. It gained him a European reputation, and 
also, by its courageous disregard of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions, provoked much bitter controversy. He received 
one of the gold medals of the Royal Geographical Soci- 
ety of London, und was created p. p. by the University 
of Halle. He visited Europe again in 1851, and Pales- 
tine in 1852, The latter years of his life were devoted 
to the preparation of a great work on the physical and 
historical geography of Palestine, the first portion of 
which appeared in 1865. Dr. R. was author of the well- 
known Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, 
the first edition of which appeared in 1836, and a second, 
revised, in 1850. He published translations of Hahl's 
Claris Novi Testamenti, Butmann’s Greek Grammar, 
and Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon, of which five editions 
have appeared. He originated the Bibiiotheca Sacra in 
1843, and published a Harmony of the Four Gospels in 
Greek, in 1845. His name is held in high honor as one 
of the soundest and most accomplished scholars of his 
age, Died at New York, January 25th, 1863. In 1828, 
Dr. R. married for his second wife Teresa, daughter of 
Professor Von Jacob, of Halle, who has distinguished 
herself as a writer under the assumed name of 
“Talvi” 

Rob'inson, in //linois, a post-village, cap. of Crawford 
co., abt, 140 m. S.E. of Springfield. 

Robinson, in /diana, a township of Posey 20.; pop. 
abt. 2,500. 

Robinson, in Kansas,a post- village of Brown co., abt 
26 m. N.W. of Atchison, 
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Robinson, in Michigan, a post-townsbip of Ottawa Rochelle Salt, u. 
2 France] (Chem.) The tartrate of soda and potassa. It been exposed. 
is a double salt, composed of 2 atoms of tartaric acid, 1 (Nore. Rock forms the prefix of numerous self-explun- 


of potassi, and l of soda. Its crystals, which are large atory compounds; us, 


co.; pop. abt. 200. 
inson, in Missouri, a township of Greene co.; 


„ abt. 2,300. 


Robinson, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alleghany and well defined prism 
sides, include 8 atoms of water. 


ington co., about 20 m. S. S. W. of Pittsburg; pop. abt. Roche Percée, (roch per’sa,) in Missouri, n small 


co.: pop. abt. 2.700. — A village and towuship of Wash- | 
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[From the town of Rochelle tions, resulting from the conditions to which they have 


rock-bound, rock-heurted, rock- 


is, often presenting 5, 10, or 12 ribbed, &c.) 
Rock, u. (Ger. rocken.] A distaff used in spinning; — 
specifically, the staff or frame about which flax or wool 


1.200. river flowing into the Missouri River from Boone co. is arranged, from which the flax is drawn in spinning. 
Robinson’s River, in Virginia, enters Rapidan Roche port. in Missouri, a p. vill. of Boone co., abt. Rock, v. a. (Ger. rücken, to push, move, from ruck, a 
River between Madison and Orange co8. 40 m. N. W. of Jefferson City. wrench. To move backward aud forward, as n. body 
Rob’in’s-plan‘tain, n. (Bot.) See ERIGERON. Roch'ester, * city of England, co. of Kent, on the resting on a foundation; to move backward and forwar, 
Kc. — To set to sleep by rocking; 


Rob’orant, 4. [From Lat. roborare, to strengthen.) 
Strengthening. 

— (Med) A tonic; a medicine to strengthen the 
bodily system. 

Rob Roy, or Rosert THE Rep, was a celebrated High- 
land freebooter, whose true, name Was Robert Macgregor 
but who assumed that of Campbell, on account of the 


Medway, 30 m. S. E. of London: pop. abt, 20,000 + in Jil, as in a chair, cradle, 

a p.-vill. of Sangamon Co., abt. 6 m. S.E. of Springfield ; — hence, to still; to quiet; to tranquillize. 

in Jnd., a vill. of Frauklin co., abt. 76 m. E.S.E. of In- u Sleep rock thy brain.” — Shuks. 
dianapolis.—A p.-vill. and twp-. cap of Fulton co., 92 m. r. n. To reel; to totter; to oscillate; to be moved 
N. of Indianapolis ; pop. abt. 3,000.—A vill. of Noble con backward and forward; as, the roching motion of an 
abt. 130 m. N. N. E. of Indianapolis; in lowa, a p. vill. earthquake. 

and twp. of Cedar co., abt. 20 m. E. of Towa City. Rock, iu Jwa, a township of Mitchell co. 


outlawry of the clan of Macgregor by the Scotch Parlia- Rochester, in Kentucky, a post- village of Butler co., Rock, in Wisconsin, a S. co.. adjoining Minois; area, 


ment, in 1662. He was B. about 1660, aud, like other 


‘abt. 30 m. N.W. of Bowling Green. abt. 770 cd. m. 40s. Rock und Sugar rivers. Surface, 


Highland gentlemen, he was a trader in cattle previous Rochester, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Ply-| mostly undulating: soil, very tertile, producing abun- 


to the rebellion of 1715, in which ho joined the adher- 
ents of the Pretender, On the suppression of the re- 
bellion, the Duke of Montrose, with whom Rob Roy had 
1 nad a quarrel, took the opportunity to deprive 

im of his estate; and the latter began to indemnify 


mouth co. dant crops of grain and truit. Min. Blue limestone. (up. 


Rochester, in Michigan, & post-village of Oakland co.,| Janesville. Pop. wot. 59,000. — A township of the above 


abt. 28 m. N. of Detroit. co.: pup. abt. 1,500. 


Rochester, in Minnesota, a town, cap. of Olmstead co., Rock’-ntum, n. See ROCHF-ALUM. 


abt. 70 m. S. S. W. of St. Paul; pep. ubt. 2,500. Rock“ away A low. tonr-wheeled, two-seated car- 


himself by u war of reprisals upon the property of the Rochester, in Missouri, u. post-village and township| riage for riding in, with full standing top. 


Duke. An English garrison was stationed at Invers- 
naird, near Aberfoyle, the residence of Rob Roy; but 


ot Andrew co., abt. 62 m. N. by W. of Independence ; Rockaway, in New Jersey, a town and township of 
pop. abt. 2.500. Morris co., Abt. 9 m. N. of Morristown. It owes its im- 


his activity and courage saved him from the hands of | Rochester, in New Hampshire, a post-village and| portance chiefly to the rich iron mines in the vicinity, 


his enemies, from whom he continued for some time 
to levy black-mail. D. about 1735. The story of Rob 


township of Strafford co., abt. 30 m. E. by N. Of Cou aud the extensive iron manuluctories established here. 
cord. Pop. abt. 7.000. 


Roy furnished Scott with the theme of one of his most Rochester, in New Turk. a city on the Genesee River, Rockaway. in New York, a post-village of Queen's 


fascinating novels. 

Rob Roy, it indiana, a post-village of Fountain co., 
abt. 12 m. N. E. of Covington. 

Robust’, a. (Fr. robuste, from Lat. rohustus.) Indi- 
cating strength ; denoting Vigorous health; strong; 
sinewy; muscular; sound ; lusty; stout; sturdy; as, a 
robust constitution. — Boisterous ; rough; rude; robus- 
tious; as, robust gallantry. — Demanding or necessitating 
strength or vigor: as, robust exercise. 

Robustious, (üst yus) a. Rough; rude; boisterous; 
as, a robustious young fellow, (x.) 

Robust“ ly. «dv. With great strength; muscularly ; in 
a robust mauner. 

Ropdust'ness, n. State or quality of being robust; 
strength, vigor, OF the condition of the body when it hus 
full, firm flesh, and sound health. 

„Ar. and Pers. rukh.| A monstrous bird of 

n mythology, of the same fabulous species with 
the simurg of the Persians. 

Rocambole, u. ( Bot.) The common name for Allium 
scoroboprasuin, a plant closely resembling the garlic, 
A. sativum. The bulbs, which are cultivated for the 
ga'no purposes as those of the latter species, are said to 
have a more delicate flavor. 

Ro'cas, an island in the Atlantic Ocean, abt. 125 m. N.E. 
of Cape St. Roque; Lat. 39 55“ S., Lon. 330 43 W. 

BRoce! la, u. (Bot.) A genus of lichens. The species 
are known under the common name of Orchella weeds, 
and are extensively used in the manufacture of the 
pooh and red dyea called archil, or orchil, and cud- 


7 m. from its embouchure in Lake Ontario, and 260 m. co, abt, 2} m. E. S. H. of New York city. 

N.W. of New York. It is remarkable, even in this Rockaway River, in New Jersey, enters the Passaic 
country, for the rapidity of its growth, which increase] between Morris and Essex cos. 

haa been owing, in part, to the advantageous situation Rock Bluff, in Nebraska, u post-villuge of Cass co., 
of the city for an emporium, from its easy communica-| ubt, 6 m. S. by E. of Plattsmouth. 

tion with the lakes by means of the Genesee River, Rock bridge, in Virginia, u W. co.; area. abt. 780 
which is navigable to within 2 miles of the town, and sq.m. Rires. North and James rivers, Surface, di- 
with the country traversed by the Erie Canal, and by versified, the Blue Ridge forming the S.E. boundary of 
various railways, which either terminate in or pass by the co.; soll, exceedingly fertile. In this co. is the re- 
the town; but principally. perhaps. to its immense coni- markable NATURAL BRIDGE, q. v. Cap. Lexington. 1%. 
mand of water power, the various falls of the Genesee} abt, 18.000. 

River within its limits, amounting in all to 268 feet in Rockbridge. in Wisconsin, & post-village and town- 
perpendicular height: it has several large flour mills, ship of Richland co abt. 53 m. W. of Baraboo. The 
and wos at one time the principal seat of the flour trade} name is derived from a curious natural bridge at the 
of the country. It has a variety of large establish-| W. Branch of Pine River. 

menta, the moving power in which is supplied. wholly | Rock Castle, rok kas’sel,) in Kentucky, a S. E. cen- 
or in part, by water—sucbh as fulling-mills, woollen and| tral co.; area, ubt. 300 eq. m. Rivers. Dick's and Rock 
cotton factories, iron foundries, &c. Its principal in-| Castle rivers. Surface, hilly ; soil, not very tertile. Min. 
dustries ure the manufacture of ready-made clothing Coal, (up. Mount Vernon Pop. abt, 6,000, — A post- 
and boots and shoes: these two branches alone give village of Trigg co, abt, 240 m. W.S.W. of Franklort. 
employment to over 7.000 persons, R. is well built, |—A small river flowing 8 S. M. into Cumberland River be- 
having wide streets, large stores and warehouses, and| tween Pulaski and ure! cos. 

many neat, and some superior dw elling-houses, with Rock’-cork, n. (Aen.) Same as MOouNTAIN-CORK- 
shrubberies attached. Being the cap. of A co, it has a Rock creek, in California, enters the Sacramento 
courthouse, jail and other county buildings; numerous River between Tehama nnd Butte cos. 

schools. academies and churches; a collegiate institution | Rock Creek, in the District of Columbia, enters the 
and museum; various public banks, and one of the lar- Potomac River at Georgetown, 

gest savings’ banks in the State. It was incorporated Rock Creek, in Minnie, a post-twp. of Carroll co.; 
as a city in 1834. Pop. (1810) 62,885; (1820) $9,303.— nbt, 1,400. — A twp. of Hancock co.: pop. abt. 1,100, 

A township of Ulster county. Rock Creek, in Inciana, enters the Wabash River 


r. In Holland, the blue dye-stuff called limus is Rochester, in Ohio, a post-village and township of | from Carroll co. — A post-township of Bartholomew co.; 


also prepared from these lichens. Orchella weeds are 
exported from various parts of the world; as the Canary 
and Cape de Verd Islands, the Azores, Angola, Mada- 
gascar, Mauritius, Madeira, 8. America, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. In ‘commerce, the different kinds are dis- 
tinguished by the names of the countries whence they 
are derived. It is remarkable that thore is no coloring 
matter ready formed in these lichens; it is produced by 
the combined action of air and ammonia upon some 
colorless principles contained in them. See ARCHIL, 
LECANORA, LITMUS. 
Rocel lic, a. (Crem.) Pertaining or relating to, or ob- 
tained from, Rocella tinctoria. 
Rochambeau. rdsh-amn-hd!,) JEAN BAPTISTE DONATIEN 
De VIMEUR, COUNT DE, Marshal of France, B. at Vendome, 
1725. He entered the army at the age of 16, greatly dis- 
tinzuished himself in several battles, and, having been 
made lieutenant-general, was, in 1780, sent with anarny 
of 6,0) men to the assistance of the U. States. Having 
embarked in Rhode Island, he acted in consort with 
Washington, first uguinst Clinton, in New York, und then 
inst Cornwallis. R. was raised to the rank of marshal 
by Lonis XVI., and, after the Revolution, he was appoint- 
ed to the command of the army of the north; but he was 
superseded by mpre active officers, and retired to his 
estate, near Vendôme, where he died, 1807. His Mémoires 
were published in 1809. 
ch dale, a town of England, co. of Lancaster, on 
the Roch, 12 m. N N.E. of Manchester. Manuf. Ew- 
macis, kerseys, calicoes, baizes, fustians, hats, and ma- 
chinery. Pop. 38,114. 
Ec oche-a-Gris, (rosh-a-gre’,) in Wisconsin, a small 
river flowing into the Wisconsin River from Adams co. 
Eroche’-alum, Rock’-alum, u. (Chem.) Alum 
deprived of part of its water of crystallization by heat. 
Brochefort, (rosh’ for,) an important seaport and naval 
‘arsenal of France, dept. of Charente-Inféricure, on the 
Charente, 5 m. from ita mouth, and 18 m. S.E. of La 
Rochelle; Lat. 450 56' 6” N, Lon. pY W. It is the 
thirt port of France in importance, and contains nu- 
merous public works. Manuf Cordage, stone-ware, 
oil, and sugar refining. Pop. 30,151. 
helle. See La RAE 
Btachelle, in Ill., a city ol Ugie eo, at june. of C. and 


Lorain co, abt. 94 m. N. N. H. of Columbus; pop: alt. 1,200.| pop. abt. 2.000. — A township of Carroll co.; pop. abt. 
—A village of Noble co., abt. 30 m. E S. F. of Zanesville. | 1,900. — A township of Huntington co- į pop- abt, 2,100. 


—A post-village of Warren co., abt. 30 m. N.E. of Cin-| —A township of Wells co.; pop: abt. 0. 
cinnati. Rock Creek, in Kansas, u township of Jefferson co. 
Rochester, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Beaver| pop. abt. 500.— A township ot Nemaha co.; pop. abt. 450. 
co., abt. 25 m. N.W. of Pittsburg. Rock Creek, in Kentucky, u post-village ot Lewis co., 
Rochester, in Vermont, a post-township of Windsor abt. 125 m. EN E. of Frankfort. 

co.; pop. abt. 2,000, Rock Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters Monocacy River 


Rochester, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township} from Adams co. 

‘of Racine co., abt. 21 m. W. of Racine; pop. abt. 1.500. Rock Creek, in Wisconsin, a township of Dunn co.; 
Roch’ester Colony, in Michigan, a village of Clin-| pop. abt. 300 

ton co., abt. 28 m. N E. of Lansing. Rock’-cerys’tal. n. (Min.) A common term applied 
Rochet, (rótch'rt,) n- [Fr., from L. Lat. rochetum, an| to transparent, crystallized silic. lt is also call 
external garment.) Á vestment made of white linen, QUARTZ, q. V- 

and worn by priests and bishops when officiating. It Nock dale. in Pennsylrania, a village of Chester co, 
differs from the surplice by being gathered at the wrists,| abt. 40 m. W. by N. of Philadelphia. — A post-township 


and having tight-fitting sleeves. of Crawford co. pop. abt. 2,200. 

In England, a mantelet worn by the English peers Rock Dell, in Minnesota, u post-township of Olmstead 

at state ceremonies. co.; pop- abt. 900. 

Rochlitz. (rJ: ite) a town of Germany, in Saxony, on Rocker, n. One who rocks, as a chair or cradle.—The 
the Mulda, 28 m. E. of Leipsic: pop. 4.500. curving piece of wood on which a cradle or chair rocks. 

Rock, n. Fr. ree, roche; A. S. roc; It. rocca] A vast —Any instrument capable of a rocking or oscillatory 


muss of stone, of broken surface, rugged and steeps a motion; us, ú rocker for separating gold-dust from 
large mass of stony matter, either bedded in the curth, earth, Ke. 
or resting on its surface. — Hence, analogically and fig- Roek’ery, u. A hillock formed of stones, earth, &c., 
ively, that which resembles a rock in stability; a| for planta; rock-work. 
> a means of safety or security; a protections an Rochet. n. [Dan raquette.} (Pyrotechny.) A cylin- 
asylum; us, the rock of faith. — Hence, also, that by drical case of paste-hoard or metal, attached to one ex- 
which any disaster is oc: asioned in a manner like that] tremity of a hight wooden rod. und containing a compo- 
by which a ship is wrecked by striking upon A rock, sition which, being fired shoots the whole of the arrange- 
(Geol.) AU mineral masses underlying the soil and ment through the air, by that principle that an un- 
gub-soil of any part of the earth are designated, by the| balanced reaction from the heated gases which issue 
geologist, rocks. R. are either fossiliferous or non- from openings in fire-works gives them motion in the 
Fossil ferous, the former being for the most part strati- opposite direction. As signals between persons who 
‘fied and of aqneons origin, and the latter frequently un-| were unable to communicate with each other on account 
stratified. OF the latter, some appear to have distinct of darkness or some other cause, R. bave long been 
reference to the action of hent, or have been apparently employed They were also used for the important ser- 
go far altered as to be, with manifest reason, called igne- vice of determining the difference of longitude between 
ous or crystalline, Among the former are lavas and| two places. In signal-rockets, the composition with 
basaltic rocks; among the latter, granites and porphy- which the case Ís filled consists generally of saltpetre, 
ries. There is a large intermediate class, called meta- sulphur, and charcoal, or gunpowder ; the whole is re- 
morphic, including slates and schists. The essential duced to a mraled state, and well mixed together, the 
basis of stratified R. is always either limestone, sand- annexed being the proportions: — saltpetre, 4 us.: Rul- 
stone, or clay. Unstratified R. present modifications phur, 1 lb.; and charcoal, 1 Ib. 8 oz. The mixture for 


N.W anda branch of III. Cent. R.R., 75 m. W. of Chi- 
cago. R. contains some fine edifices, and is the centre 
ot a large agricultural trade. 1. in 1878, abt. 3,000. 


of the same materials. Stratified J often contain producing R. with stars, consists of, saltpetre, 8 lbs. ; 
numerous organic remains, which are rarely found in| sulphur, 2 Vbs.; sulphide of antimony, 2 1bs.; mealed 
| uustratified R. R. present many mechanical modificu- powder, 8 08.5 ‘and isinglass, 334 0%- The last ingre 
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dient is dissolved in a quart of vinegar, after which 1 
pint of spirits of wine is added, and then the mealed 
composition is mixed with the liquid till the whole 
Mass comes to be of the consistency of thick paste, 
After being moulded into short cylinders and carefully 
dried, these cylinders are pucked into the head witha 
small bursting charge. As soon as the K. is shot off 
and burned out, the bursting charge opens the head 
and sets free the lighted stars. The furce by which a 
R. ascends is similar to that by which a gun recoils 
when it is fired. The rod serves to guide the R. in its 
flight, the common centre of gravity of the R. and rod 
being a little below the top of the latter. The distance 
at which signal-rockets can be seen varies between 35 
and 40 miles; and the times of ascent from seven to ten 
seconds, At the beginning of this century Sir William 
Congreve converted the X. into a terrible projectile of 
war, with ranges which no ordnance of thatday could at- 
tain. Discarding the small sizes, he made 12-Ib., 18-ib., 
and 32-Ib. #., which he charged with canister-shot, bul- 
lets, and other missiles. The stick fora 32-lb. Je. is 18 ft. 
in length, and the maximum range 3,500 yards. The 
range can be also increased by discharging the R. froma 
cannon, witha time-fuse to ignite it at the cannon’s 
utmost range, when the rocket commences its own 
course. As missiles, these R. are found to annoy most 
seriously the defenders in any fortified work, and. ina 
bombardment, they speedily set houses and buildings 
on fire. In the field, also, the plunging, ricochetting 
motion of the R. greatly disturbs both cavalry and in- 
fantry. The Congreve R. were first tried in actual ser- 
vice, and with fatal effect, at the attack on Copenhagen, 
in 1807. 

A piece of wood employed to blunt the end of a lance 
in a tourney, to prevent it from doing hurt. 

ni roquette, froin Lat. eruca.) (Hot.) See HESPERIS. 

k Falla. in Wisconsin, a post-village of Dunn co., 

“er Pik m. S.E. of Menomonie. 

Roch’ field, in Indiana, a post- village of Carroll co., 
abt. 7 m. N E. of Delphi. 

Rock Hsh, n. (Zodl.) A fish of the family Gobide, the 
Black-fish, Gobius niger, found on sea-coasts. 

Rock ish, in Virginia, w village of Nelson co., abt. 
36 m. N. N. E. of Lynchburg. 

Rock fish Gap, in Virginia, a pass through the Blue 
Ridge, abt. 16 m. S. E. of Staunton, 

Rock ford, in Alabama, a post-village, cap. of Coosa 
co, abt. 40 m. N. by E. of Montgomery. 

Rockford, in Illinois, a city, cap. ot Winnebago co., on 
Rock River, abt. 92 m. W Vo of Chicago. It contains 


some extensive manufactories, and is a place of active 
and increasing business, 
. Indiana, a post-village of Jackson co., 


abt. 60 m. S. of Indianapolis. — A village of Wells co., 
abt. 100 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. 

Rockford, in Joa, a post-township of Floyd co.; pop. 
712.—A township of Pottawattomie co, 

Rockford, in Minnesota, a post-village of Wright co.; 
pp. abt. 450. 

Rock ford, in N. Carolina, a post- village. cap. of Surry 
co., abt, 145 m. W. by N. of Raleigh. 

Rockford, in Ohio, a village of Tuscarawas co, abt. 
40 m. W. by N. of Steubenville. 

Rockford, in Tennessee, a post-village of Blount co., 
abt. 10 m. 8. by W. of Knoxville. 

Rock Grove, in /ilinois, a post-village and township 
of Stephenson co. abt. 55 m. E. by N. of Galena. 

Rock Grove, in Wwa, a twp. of Floyd co. 

Rock Hall, in Maryland, a post-village of Kent co., 
abt, 25 m. N.E. of Annapolis, 

Rock Hill, in Missouri, a post-village of St. Louis co., 
abt. 10 m. W. by S. of St. Louis. 

Rock h in Pennsylvania, a township of Bucks co.; 
pop. abt. 4,500, 

Rock House Prairie, in Missouri, a post-village 
of Buchanan co., abt 44 m. N. N. W. of Independence. 

Rock iness. n. State of abounding with rocks, 

Rock ing-ehair, u. A chair mounted on rockers. 

Rock'inghar i Jowa, n post-village and towuship 
of Scott co, abt. 55 m. E. S. E. of Lowa City. 

Rockingham, in Kansas, a village and township of 
Pottawattumie co., abt. 11 m. N.E. of Manhattan; pop 
abt. 400, 

Rockingham, in N. Carolina, a N. co., adjoining 
Virginia; areca, abt. 600 sq. m. Rivers. Dan nud Haw 
rivers. Surface, elevated and hilly; soil, fertile. Cap. 
Wentworth. 1. abt. 18,000, — A post-village, cap. of 
Richmond co., abt. 105 m. S.W. of Raleigh. 

Rockingham, in New Hampshire, a S.E. co., border- 
ing on the Atlantic Ocean and Massachusetts; area, abt. 
750 sq.m. Rivers. Lamprey, Beaver, Piscataqua, and 
Exeter rivers. Great Bay and Maxsabesic Lake are also 
in this co. Surface, uneven and hilly; soil, fertile and 
well cultivated. Seats of justice, Exeter and Ports- 
mouth. Zop (1880) 49,062, 

Rockingham, in Vermont, a post-village and town 
ship of Wiudham co., abt. 52 m. S. by E. of Montpelier; 
pop. abt. 3, 

Rockingham, in Virginia, a N.W. co., adjoining W. 
Virginia; area, abt. 900 sq. m. Rivers. Shenandoah 
River and its North Fork, Dry, and North rivers. Sur- 
Jace, diversified, having the Shenandoah Mountains on 
the N.W. and the Blue Ridge on the S. E.; soil, gener- 
ally very fertile. Cap. Harrisonburg. Pop. abt. 25,000. 

Rock ing-horse. n. A wooden horse, mounted on 
rockers, tor the pastime of children. 

Rock’ing-shaft, n. (Mech.) The shaft, with levers 
on it, which works the slide-valves in some steam en- 
gines. The eccentric-rod drops on toa stud fixed in one 
lever, and the links of the slide-valve rod are attached 
to the opposite lever or the same shaft. 
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Rock’ing-stone, Locatna-stonz, n. (Archool.) A|Rock’-tar, n. Seo PETROLEUM, 

Druidical stone, sometimes of an immense size, at others | Roek/ton, in /Hinois, u post-village and township of 
of ordinary dimensions,so placed and accurately adjusted| Winnebago co, abt, 16 m. N. of Rockford; pop. abt. 
on the point or edges of another stone, or stones, that, 1,800. 

when touched by the lightest finger, the upper or Rockton, in New York, See Littke FALLS, 
logging-stone will rock or oscillate without the slight-| Rock ton, in /+nnsylrania, n post-village of Clearfield 
est tear of ita full or displacement. Sometimes these g co, abt. 14 m. W. N. W. of Clearfield, 

remarkable stones consist of one immense mass of rock, Rock’ fown. in New Jersey, a village of Hunterdon 
with a rude kind of cone or projection for ita base, co., abt. 7 m. S. of Flemington. 

which, resting ou or in a sort of socket of the rock be- Rock’ vale, in Illinois, a township of Ogle co.; pop. 
low, becomes so evenly poised that, though 20 horses! abt. 1,500. 

could not displace the stone, a baby’s band can make it Roek’/ville, in Culifernia, a post: village of Solano co. 
oscillate. They are common in Brittany (France), and) abt. 9 m. N. by E. of Vallejo. 

in Cornwall ( Euglind). Rockville, in Connecticut, a post-village of Folland 

Rock Island, iv /iinois, a N.W. co. adjoining Iowa; co., abt. 14 m. N.E. of Harttord. 
area, abt. 350 sq. m. Rivers. Mississippi and Rock Roch ville, in /linois, a pont: village and township of 
rivers. Surface, diversitied; soil, fertile. Min. Stone] Kankakee co., abt. 22 m. S. of Joliet; pop. abt. 1,500. — 
coal. Cap. Rock Island. 7%. abt. 35000.— A city.. A village of Will co., abt. 162 m. N.E. of Springfield. 
cap. of the above co., on the Mississippi River, abt. 152, Rock ville, in Indiana, a post-village, cnp. of Parke 
m. W. by S. of Chicago. It is ħnely situated at the foot) co., abt. 60 m. W. of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 1,200. 
of the Upper Rapids, which extend 15 m. up the river, Rock ville, in Maryland, a post-village, cap. of Monte 
and afford immense hydraulic power tor mannfacturing| gomery co, abt. 16 m. N.N W. of Washington, D. C 
purposes. Rock Island in the Mississippi, nearly oppo-| Rock ville, in Massachusetts, a post-village of Norfolk 
site the city, contains a government emporium for the} co., abt 26 m. S. of Boston. 
fubricativu of arms and wuimuwtion, Lop, aboat| Rock ville, in Minnesota, a post-village and township 
15,000. of Stearns co., abt. 11 m. S. W. of St. Cloud. 

Rock land. in I/ingis, a post-village of Lake co., abt. Rock ville, in V. (Wrong, a post-village of Rowan 
30 m. N. by W. of Chicago. co., abt, 10 m. S. E. of Ralisbury. 

Rockland, formerly East Thomaston, in Maine, a| Rockville, in Nvw York, a village of Alleghany co., 

. cap. of Knox co, on the 8.W. shore of Penobscot B.E. of Buffalo. 
Bay, abt. 40 m. S of Angusta. It contains some ex- le, in Ohto, a village of Adams co., abt. 90 m. 
tensive manufactories, and is a place of much business ncinnati. — A village of Muskingum co., abt. 
activity. Ship-building is carried on to a considerable i E. of Zanesville. 
extent, and the inhabitants are largely engaged in fish- Rock ville, in Lennsy/rania, a post-village of Chester 
ing and commerce. Pop. abt. 9,000. co, 45 m. W. by N. of Philadelphia. — A village of 

Rockland, in Michigan, a post-village and township] Dauphin co., abt. 5 m. N of Harrisburg. 
of Ontonagon co, abt, 13 m. S. S. E. of Ontonagon; pop.| Rock’ well, in /linois, a village of Bond co., abt. 70 m. 
abt. 3.000. S. of Springfield. 

Rockland, in New York,a S. E. co., adjoining New Roek’-wood, n. The common name for ligniform as- 
Jersey; area, abt. 200 sq. m. Rivers, Hudson, Hack-| bestes. It is chiefly found at Sterzing. in the Tyrol. 
ensack, and Passaic rivers. Surface, uneven, and in the Roek wood, in vwa, a village of Hardin co., abt. 44 
E. part mountainous ; goil, very fertile, especially iu the} m. W. of Cedar Falls. 

Valleys. Min. Iron and sandstone. Cap. New City. Rockwood, in New Tork, a post-village of Fulton co., 
Pup. 1880, about 27,690.—A post-towuship of Sullivan abt. 40 m. E. of Utica. 
county. Rock’-work, n. (Arch.) Masonry wrought in imi- 

Rockland, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Berks co.; tation of rough stone, in various arrangements, and 
abt. 2,500.—A post-twp, of Venango co.; pop. ab used chiefly in the basement of houses, or in such situa- 

Rockland, in Washington Territory, a post-villege,| tions as require the effect of solidity and massiveness, 
cap. of Klikital co., abt. 100 m. E. of Portland, Oregon. (Gardening.) A quantity of stones, fragments of 

Rockland, in Wisconsin, a township of Brown co,; rock, or even vitrified bricks, piled together in snch a 
pop. 754. — A township of Manitowoc co. pp. abt. 850.| manner as to form a nidus for the growth and display 

Bock less, a. Without rocks. of alpine plants. 

Rock -inilk, n. (Mn.) Beo AGARIC MINERAL. Rock y. d. Full of rocks: as, the Rocky Mountains. — 

Rock’-moss, n. (Bot.) Lecanora tarturea, See Le-| Consisting or formed of rocks; us, rocky pillars. — Re- 
CANORA, sembling a rock ; as, the rocky orb of a slueld. ( Milton.) 

Rock’-oil, n. Sameas PETROLEUM, q. v. — Having the eluracteristic qualities of rock; very 

ROck port. in Arkunsus, a post-village, cap. of Hot] hard; stony; unsusceptible of impression; unfeeling ; 
Spring co., abt. 50 m. W.S W. of Little Rock. as, a rocky “‘bosom.— Shake, See Rock-wo 

Rockport, in IMs, a post-village of Pike co., abt Rocky Bar, in /daho Territory, a post- village, cap. of 
SO m. W. by S. of Springtield. Alturas co., abt. 60 in. E. N. E. of Idaho City; pop. abt, 500. 

Rockport, in Jadiana, a post-village, cap. of Spencer Rocky Bayou, in Arkansas, a village ‘and township 
co., abt. 50 m. S S. E. of Evansville, of Izard co., abt. 10 m. E. of Mount Olive. 

Rockport, in Mine, a post-village of Knox co., abt. Rocky Comfort Creek, in Georgia, enters the 
7 m. N. by E. of Rockland. Ogeechee River froin Jefferson co, 

Rockport, in Afassuchusetts,a post village and town-| Rocky Creek, in Georgia, enters the Ohoopee River 
ship of Essex county, about 32 miles northeast of from Tatnall co. 

Boston, Rocky Hill, in Connecticut, a post-village and twp. 

Rock port, in Missouri, a post-village of Atchison co., of Hartford co., abt 7 m. Š. of Harttord, 
abt. 60m, N. W. of St. Joseph. Rocky Hill, in New Jersey, u post-village of Somer- 

Rock rt, in Olio, a village of Allen co., abt. 10 m.] set co, abt. 4m. N. of Trenton. 

NN. E. of Lima. Rocky Mount, in Georgia, a post-village of Meri- 

—A post-villnge and township of Cuyahoga co., abt. 7 m.| wether co. abt. 95 m. W. of Milledgeville. 

S.W. of Cleveland; pop. abt. 2,500. Rocky Mount, in Missouri, a post-village of Miller 

Rock Prairie, in Wisc msin, a post-village of Rock co., co., abt, 30 m. B.W. of Jefferson City. 
abt. 8 m. E of Janesville. Rocky Mount, in N. Carobna, a post- village of Edge- 

Rock River, rises in Koshkonong Lake, on the N.| combe co., abt. „% m. E. of Raleigh. 
border of Rock co., Wisconsin, and flows S. into Illinois: Rocky Mount, in Virginia. a post-village, cap. of 
thence pursuing a S.S.W. and S.W. course, it enters the! Franklin co, abt. 150 m. W. by S. of Richmond; pop. 
Missi-sippi River from Rock co. I abt 330 m. abt. 350. 

Rock’roe, in Arkansas, a township of Monroe co.; Rock'y Mountains, (The,) a chain of mountains 
pop. abt. 400. in the central and W. portions of the N. American con- 

Rock’-rose, n. (Bot.) Two plants of the genera Cistus| tinent, ure a prolongation of the great Mexican Cordil- 
and /felianthemum. See Cistace®, and HELIANTHEMUM. lera, extending from the N. frontier of Mexico north- 

Rock - ruby, n. (in.) A name sometimes applied} ward in several ranges, one of which, the eastern, pass- 
toa dark-red variety of garnet. ing through British N. America, reaches the Arctic 

Rock Run, in ///:nois, u post-township of Stephenson] Ocean in about Lat. 70° N.; while the western. passing 
co.; pop. abt, 2.000. near the Pacific coast, terminates near Prince William's 

Rock’-salt, n. (Min.) Common salt, or chloride of | Sound, in about Lat 60° N. The territory occupied by 
sodium. occurring us a mineral and in a solid term. It the R. M. extends from the Californian shores of the 
is always mixed with various impurities. It is found] Pacific to about Lon 105° W., or it may be considered as 
Massive or crystallized, its crystals generally cubes, its} extending 125 m. further E., including the Black Hills 
masses very often either granular or fibrous, It is| of Nebraska. The whole area properly included by the 
white, gray, or, owing to the presence of impurities,| mountains and their intervening valleys and desert 
more rarely red, violet, blue, or striped. For its chemi-] lands in the country belonging to the U. States is es- 
cal and other qualities, see SALT. It is a very exten-| timated at about 950,000 sq. m. The mountainous belt 
aively-diffused mineral, and in some places forms great] of E. New Mexico and of Colorado Territory, first met 
rock and even mountain masses, A hill of R.-S. near] with in crossing the great plains that lie along the 
Montserrat, in Spain, is 500 feet high. The island of | head-waters of the rivers which flow S.E. into the Mex- 
Ormus, in the Persian Gulf. is formed of R.-S. The In-| ican gulf, and E. toward the Mississippi, has a general 
dus, in the upper part of its course, forces its way] N. and S. direction. Santa Fé, the cap. of New Mexico, 
through hills of rock-salt, rising in cliffs ten feet above] is situated on this belt, and further N. it includes terri- 
the river. In many parts of the world, R.-S. is found] torially the Spanish peaks. On its E. margin stands 
in beds under the soil of other rocks, Pike’s Peak, while in Colorado and Nébraska are those 

Rock’-shell, n. (Cue. See MURER. portions of the chain known as the Three Parks, and 

Rock’-soap, n. (Mm.) A hydrated silicate of alu-! the Medicine Bow Mountains, From Long’s Peak, in 
mina resembling Bole, and used for crayons and tor! about Lat 40°, the range trends N.W., Connecting with 
washing cloth, It is ound in basalt in the Isle of Skye,| the Wind River Mountains, which latter includes Fre- 
andin greenish: gray or brown modules in the trap-rocks| mont's Peak, 13,870 feet above sea-level. Beyond that 
of Antrim, Ireland. peak to the N. boundary of the U. States, the range 

Rock Stream, in New York, a post-village of Yates| separates Dakota and Washington Territories, and the 
co., abt, 27 m. N. of Elmira. Pass kuown as Lewis and Olark’s,in Lat. 47°, is the 
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most N. pass of its system in the Union, and is the route 
of the posed northern railroad to the Pacific. In 
British N. America the “ Rockies” divide the waters of 
the Pacific from those which flow into Hudson's Bay, as 
the Saskatchewan, Athabaska, &c., and also from Mac- 
kenzie’s River, whose outlet is the Arctic Ocean. The 
next great range of this mountain system toward the 
W. is that called the Wa/satch Mountains, lying S. from 
great Salt Lake, and toward the N.W. this region is 
traced along the W. bank of the Culorado towards the 
Sierra Nevada, which forms the E. boundary of Califor- 
nia, and the watershed of the Colorado, and Lewis’s 
Fork of the Columbia River, in Lat. 37° and 46° respect- 
ively. Nearly the whole area between these points, and 
for a breadth of about 10 degrees of Lon., stretching E. 
from the sierra Nevada, is a vast and partially explored 
territory, from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above sea-level, which 
receives the streams that fall on the W. slope of the 
Wahsatch range and the E. slope of the Sierra Nevada. 
In British America this section of the chain interlocks 
with the main trunk of the R. M. The western portion 
of the chain commences at the 8. extremity of the Lower 
Californian peninsula, then passing through California 
it bifurcates into two ranges, known, respectively, as 
the Sierra Nevada, at a distance of about 160 m. from 
the coast, and the Coast Range, skirting the shores of 
the Pacific from 10 to 50 m. inland, till it reconnects 
with the Sierra Nevada in N. Calitornia, in which sec- 
tion Mount Shasta attains an altitude of about 14,000 ft. 
above tide-water. Through Oregon and Washington 
Territory, the distinction is still maintained between 
the main range (Sierra Nevada), here called the Quscade 
Mountains, and the Coast Range. The latter traverses 
the central portion of Vancouver’s Island tor its whole 
Jength, and on the main lund in British Columbia, the 
Sierra Nevada proceeds N., aud is crossed by Fraser's 
. River. Though the Sierra Nevada in its range between 
California and Nevada is intersected by no rivers, sev- 
eral of the streams which flow down its E. slopes have 
their sources high upon the summita, in the vicinity of 
those which feed the W. watershed. Several depressions 
are met with at these points, which serve as passes fur 
the routes from Sonora, Sacramento, and Marysville to 
the E. By the cañon of Carson River, the range is 
crossed at an elevation of about 7,250 feet; and by the 
Truckee Pass the elevation is about 6,000 feet. From 
these passes the route is N.E. to the main road which 
crosses the Sierra Nevada in the N. portion of California, 
and which eastwardly by the Humboldt Moun- 
tains to Salt Lake City. To the E. of Salt Lake this 
route continues across the Wabsatch range to the great 
South Pass of the Wind River Mountains, immediately 
8. of Fremont’s Peak, and thence down the Sweetwater 
to the N. fork of the Platte. A more S. route connects 
Pike’s Peak with the Utah Basin, and thence turning 8. 
W. crosses the Sierra Nevada near its junction with the 
Coast Range in N. California, meeting at this point the 
route from Santa Fé through New Mexico, and the still 
more 8. one from Texas, which follows the valley of the 
Gila, and crosses that river and the Colorado at their 
Pes Mount St. Elias, in Alaska, is 17,900 feet in 
eight. being the highest k of this extensively-ram- 


ified mountain system, and, indeed, the highest point of 
land on the N. American continent. The mineralogical, 
geological, and botanical characteristics of the various 
ranges of the R. M.'s chain are treated in this work 
under the names of the several States, Territories, and 


regions with which it has connection. The R. M. were 
first partially explored by Lewis and Clark's expedition 
in 1804. Subsequent explorations were made by Har- 
man, Long, Schoolcraft, Nicollet, Bonneville, and, par- 
ticularly, by FREMONT, q. v., and since 1844, not fewer 
than 20 expeditions have been engaged in the work of 
further exploration. The Union Pacific Railroad crosses 
the R. M. first at Bridger's Pass, in Wyoming Territory, 
next the Bear Range, before reaching Sult Lake City, aud 
lastly, the Sierra Nevada, to the W. of Carson City, near 
the common frontier of Nevada and California. 

Rocky River, in Michigan, enters St. Joseph’s River 
in St. Joseph’s co. 

Rocky River, in N. Carolina, enters the Yadkin 
River between Stanley and Ansan cos. 

Enters Deep River from Chatham co. 

Rocky River, in S. Curolina, enters the Savannah 
River from Anderson dist. 

Rocky River, in Tennessee, enters Caney Fork of 
Cumberland River between Warren and Van Buren 
counties. 

Rocky Run, in Mlinois, a township of Hancock co.; 
pop. abt, 1,500, 

Ro n. [Fr. roncon ; Sp. and Pg. urucu.] The crude 
substance of ANNOTTO, i v. 

Roco’co, a. and n. [ tymol. uncertain.] (Arch.) A 
flurid, debased kind of ornamentation, which succeeded 
the styles current in France during the times of Louis 
XIV and XV.,and which exaggerated the main features 
and peculiarities of those modes. It is chiefly remark- 
able for the lavish abundance of its details, which ure 
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which laid the foundation of Condé’s military renown, 
9,000 Spaniards and Walloons were slain. 


Rod, n. [A. S. rod ; Ger. ruthe ; Gr. rhabdos.) A branch, 


or a stem of a shrub; the shoot or twig of any woody 
plant; as, a rod of hickory, hazel, &c. — Something 
long und slender in the form of a wand; as, (I.) An 
instrument of castigation or correction ; — hence, chas- 
tisement ; discipline. — (2.) A pole for supporting a line 
for angling ; as, a fishing-red.—(3.) A staff or wand, 
as a badge of authority; a sceptre; as, the rod of em- 
pire.—(4.) A shepherd’s crook.—(5.) A flail, or in- 
strument for thrashing. ° 


A sprout; whence, u family; a line; a race. 
A measure of length, otherwise called a pole, containing 


514 yards, or 161% feet; and four of these make the GUN- 
TER’S CHAIN, q. v. 


Rode, imp. and pp. of RIDE, q. v. 
Ro dent, a. 


(Lat. rodens, from rodo, to gnaw.) Gnaw- 
ing; a term having reference to the Rodentia; us, u 
rodent animal. 


Roden! tia. n. ; pl. Ropents. (Zodl.) An order of mam- 


miferous quadrupeds, occupying, in many respects, an 
intermediate place between the purely carnivorous and 
purely herbivorous mammalia, und so forming the 
connecting link between them. The order embraces 
rats and mice, hares, rabbits, guinea-pigs, and other 
well-known animals. These animals have two great in- 
cisor teeth in each jaw, separated from the molar by a 
wide space, with which they could hardly seize a living 
prey, or rend flesh; they could not even cut aliments, 
but they might serve for reducing them, by continued 
labor, into fine molecules—in a word, by gnawing 
them; whence the term Rodents, or Gnawers, applied 
to this order. The characteristic of this order is that 
the lower jaw has no horizontal movement except 
from behind 
forwards, and 
vice versa, 
convenient 
for the action 
of gnawing; 
the molars of 
the R., conse- 

uently, have 

at crowns, 
theenamelled 
eminences of 
which are al- 
ways trans- 
versal, so as 
to be in oppo- 
sition to the 
horizontal movements of the jaw, and to be better adapt- 
ed for trituration. The hinder parts of the body of 
the rodents in general exceed their anterior. The 
brain of the rodents is nearly smooth, and without 
convolutions; the eyes are entirely directed laterally ; 
the jaws are weak, and the forearms have scarcely any 
rotatory motion, and their two bones are nearly united. 
In the greater part of the details of their organization, 
the inferiority of the animals is displayed ; but some of 
them enjoy a certain dexterity, using their forefeet for 
carrying their food to their mouth; while others again 
(the squirrels), climb trees with facility. K. ure most 
abundant in temperate regions. In N. America there 
are 99 species, 19 genera: 81 species, 16 genera in Eu- 
rope and the north of Asia; in Africa, 53 species, 16 
genera; in India and its islands, 58 spe , 10 genera; 
in South America and West India Islands, 89 specie, 
genera. 


Fig. 2209. — 8KULL OF THE BEAVER, 
SHOWING THE DENTITION. 


Rodez. See Rnopez. 
Rodgers, (, ona commodore in the U. S. navy, 


B. in Maryland, 1771. He eutered the navy as a lieuten- 
ant, 1798, and from that time till 1814, took an active and 


Aglorious part in the naval operations against the French, 


Tripoli, and the Euglish. From April, 1815, to Dec., 
1824, he served as president of the Board of Navy Com- 
missioners, and from 1824 to 1827, in command of the 
squadron in the Mediterranean. On his return from 
this command he was again appointed to the Board of 
Navy Commissioners, which he relinquished in 1837 
D. in Philadelphia, 1835. 


Rod man, in New York, a post-village and township 


of Jefferson county, about ten miles south of Water- 
town. 


Rodney. George Dnypass, Lorp, an English admiral, 


B. at Walton-upon-Thames, 1708. He was created rear- 
admiral in 1759, and distinguished himself in several ex- 
peditions. In 1780 he defeated the Spanish fleet and 
took several ships. This was followed soon after by a 
more splendid victory, and the capture of the Spanish 
admiral, Don Juan de Langara. But the most import- 
ant achievement of this brave admiral was the defeat 
of the French fleet under Count de Grasse in the West 
Indies in 1782, when the French admiral and a number 
of his ships were taken. D. 1792. 


Rodney, in Mississippi, a post-village of Jefferson co., 


abt. 40 m. N.E. of Jefferson. 


thrown together without propriety and due connection. | Rodney. in Ohio, a post- village of Gallia co., abt. 7 m. 


Scroll and shell ornaments abound; sometimes rock- 


W.N.W. of Gallipolis. 


work pavilions, birds, and fish, combine with enormous | Rodolph I., Emperor of Germany, and founder of the 


flowers, purposely defying «ll constructive harmony, 
and all meaning or individuality is sacrificed to a pro- 
fuse or overloaded effect. This term, and the word 
baroque, are also employed adjectively to denote a bad 
taste in design and ornamentation generally. 

roy, a small fortified town of France, dept. of Ar- 
dennes, 15 m. from Mezières; pop. 1,500. — Here a great 
victory was gained by the French, under the youthful 
Prince de Condé, over thy Spaniards and Walloons, under 
Don Francisco de Melo, May 19, 1643. In this battle, 


imperial house of Austria, was B. in 1218, being the eld- 
est son of Albert IV., Count of Hapsburg and Landgrave 
of Alsace. He first served under Ottocar, King of Bo- 


hemia, against the Prussians, and distinguished him-| 


self by his prudence, valor, and the spirit of justice with 
which he protected the inhabitants of the town from 
their baronial oppressors. In 1273, us he was encamped 
before the walls of Basle, he received the unexpected 
intelligence that he was elected King of the Romans 
and Emperor in preference to Alphonso, King of Cas- 
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tile, and Ottocar, King of Bohemia, the latter of whom 
opposed his election, and retused to do homage for his 
estates. But R., supported by powerful allies, made 
war on him, and compelled him to submit. Ottocar 
afterwards made another attempt to recover what he 
had lost, but iu Aug., 1278, was defeated and slain. 
After a reigu of 19 years, R. expired, in 1201, aged 72. 
He was brave, indefatiguble, affuble, magnanimous, in- 
telligent, and just. 


RopoLPH II., B. at Vienna, 1552, was crowned King of 


Hungary 1572, King of Bohemia and Kiug of the Ro- 
mans 1575, and emperor on the death of his father, 
Maximilian IL, 1676. He lost the kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia by the revolt of his brother, Mathias, 
Aiter u long and inglorious reign of 26 years, this weak- 
minded prince D., 1612. 

(Gr. rhodon, rose, and meli, honey.) 
The juice of roses mixed with honey into a syrup. 


Rod'omont, a. Bragging; blustering ; idly boasting. 
Rodomontade’, 


Rhodomontade’, n. (Fr, 
from Hodomont, a boisterous character in the Orlando 
Furioso.) Vain boasting; empty bluster or braggado- 
cio; rant; bosh. 


—v.a. To talk loud or blusteringly ; to boast loudly; to 


rant; to brag; to bounce. 
Rodomontad ist, n. A braggurt; an empty boaster ; 
a braggadocio; a runter; a vaunter. 


Rodos to, a town of European Turkey, in the eyalet 


ot Roumania, near the Sea of Marmora; pop. 18,000. 


Rodriques, (ro’dre-gais,) an island in the Indian 


Ocean, belonging to Great Britain, 330 m. E.N.E. of 
Mauritius; Lat. 19° 4’ S., Lon. 639 25’ E. Ext. 12 m. long, 
with a breadth averaging from 3 to 6 m. 

Roe, n. [A S.ra,raa.] A ROEBUCK, g. v. 


—The female of any cervine species. 
Ger. rogen; Icel. hrogn; Dan. rogn.) The seed or 


spawn of fishes ; — the roe of the male is termed soft 
roe, or melt; of the female, hard roe, or spawn. 

Fane morued appearance of mahoguny, and certain other 
woods. 

Roeb'ling,Jons A. an American engineer, n. in Muhl- 
haussen, Prussia, 1806. Emigrating to the U. States in 
1831, he obtained his first situation in America as 
assistant-engineer on the slack-water navigation of the 
Beaver River, a tributary of the Ohio. Afterwards en- 
tering the service of the State of Penna., he was em- 
ployed for three years in surveying and locating three 
lines of railway across the Alleghany Mountains, from 
Harrisburg to Pittsburg, the road being ultimately built 
by the Penna. Central Railroad Company. In the year 
1844, at Pittsburg, the wooden aqueduct of the Penua. 
Canal across the Alleghany Kiver having become so 
unsafe as to require its removal, and the erection of a 
new structure on the old piers, the time being limited 
to nine months, including the winter season of 1844-45, 
the work was let by contract to the lowest bidder, who 
proved to be R. It was carried to n successful comple- 
tion by him within the time specified, and opened to 
commerce in May, 1845. This aqueduct comprised seven 
spans of 162 feet each, consisting of a wooden trunk to 
hold the water, and supported by a continuous wire 
cable on each side of seven inches diameter. Following 
the building of the aqueduct came the erection of the 
Monongahela Suspension Bridge at Pittsburg. In 1848 
R. undertook the construction of a series of five sus- 
pension aqueducts on the line of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal, connecting the anthracite coal regions 
of Penna. with the tide-water of the Hudson River. 
They were all completed in the course of two years. 
During this period R. removed from the West, and 
established his works at his residence at Trenton, in the 
State of New Jersey. Public attention had for some 
Uima past been directed to the problem of connecting 
the New York Central and Great Western Railway of 
Canada by bridging the chasm of the Niagara River, a 
problem which, from the nature of the locality, ad- 
mitted of no other solution than by a railway suspension 
bridge. R. was invited to make plans and estimates for 
the bridge, and was at the same time appuinted the 
engineer. For four years, commencing with 1851, the 
work was continued without interruption, until, in 
March of 1855, the first locomotive and train crossed a 
railway suspension bridge. In the fall of 1856 the 
foundations of the towers of the Ohio bridge. at Cincin- 
nati, were laid, but the bridge was not finally finished 
until 1867. The last and crowning triumph of engineer- 
ing by R.is the bridge over the East Riverat New York, 
an enterprise of the most gigantic proportions. This 
bridge was commenced Jan. 3d, 1870, and completed 
under the supervision of the son of R., also adistin- 
guished engineer, and opened for travel in May, 1883. 
The length of river span is 1,596 ft. total length of 
bridge 5,989 ft., height ot towers above high-water mark 
278 ft.; total cost about $15,500,000, D. 1870. 

Roebuck, (ro'vik,) n. ban. raabuk.) The Cervus 
capreolus of Linnæus, the most light and handsome of 
all the European deer. It is very small, weighing only 
about 60 pounds, and inbabits the bigh mountains of 
the temperate parts of Europe. 

Roed, (rad,) d. Filled or impregnated with roe. 

Roermond, or Ruremonde, (rer-mond.) a town 
of Holland, prov. of Limburg, on the Meuse, 28 m. N E. 
of Maestricht. Manuf. Cottons, woollen cloth, paper, 
leather, pipes, soup, &c. Pop. 9.500. 

Roe’-stone, n. (Geol.) See OULITE. 

Ro’gasen, a town of Prussian Poland, on the Wetna, 
24 m. N. of Posen. Manuf. Woollens, linens, and leather. 
Pop. 5,000. 

Rogation, (-94’shun,) n. [Fr., from Lat. rogatio, from 
rogo, to ask.) Litany ; supplication ; an asking. 

Rogation Days. (Eccl.) The three days immediately 
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before the feast of Ascension; — so styled as being days Roke’ly, In O). a post-village of Morgan co, abt. 24 


of supplication. 
Rogation Week, the second week before Whit-Sunday, 
or that in which the Rogation Days occur, 

Rogers, WIIIAM Barton. See page 2119. 

Rog’er’s Farm, in Ilinois, a village of McLane co. 

Rog’ersville, in Alabuma, a post-village of Lauder- 
dale co., abt. 24 m E. of Florence. 

Rogersville, in Jndiana, a post-village of Henry co., 
abt. 9 m. N. by E. of Newcastle. 

Rogersville, in 25 a post-village of Tuscarawas 
co., abit. 90 E N.E. of Columbus. 

Rogersville, in S Carolina, a post-village of Ander- 
son dist.. abt. 131 m. W. N. W. of Columbia, 

Rogersville, in Tennessee, n post-village, cap. of Haw- 
kins co., abt. 255 m. E. of Nashville. 

Rogue. n. [A. S. earg, idle, weak, evil; Fr, rogue, 
proud, hanghty, supercilious.) An idle, slothful, inac- 
tive person ;—in the legal sense, a vagrant; a vagabond; 
a sturdy beggar. — A knave; a rascal; a wilfully dis- 
honest persou; a cheat; a trickster. — A name of slight 
tenderness or endearment for one who is mischievous or 
frolicsome: as, a wicked regue (in irony). 

—r.a. ‘To play kuavish tricks; to act as a rogue; to 
cheat; to trick; as, to rogue a person out of money. 

Rogue River, in Oregon, rises amoug the Cascade 
Range in Jackson co., and, flowing a tortuous W. course, 
enters the Pacific Ocean from Curry co, 

Roguer ry. (roher) n. Kuavish tricks; cheating: 
fraud; dishonest practices.— Waggery;: arch tricks; 
frolicsome practices; mischievousness; as, he is full of 
roguery. 

Rogue'ship, n. The qualities or personage of a 
rogue. 

Rozue`s-march, n. (Mil) Derisive music played 
when a soldier is drummed out of a regiment. 

Rogue's’-yarn, n. (Naut.) A yarn of a different 
twist and color from the rest, and inserted in the cordage 
of the British navy, to identify it in case of theft. 

Roguish. (réy'ish,) a. Pertaining, or relating, to a 
rogue; kKuavish; trickish; rogue-like; fraudulent; dis- 
honest; as, roguish malpractices. —Waggish; wanton; 
frolicsome; slightly mischievous; espiégle; as, that girl 
has a roguish pair of eyes, 

u ish l, adv. Like a rogue; knavishly; wantonly ; 
i hly. 

Rog’uishness, n. Qualities of a rogue; knavery; 
dishonesty. — Archness; espiéglerie; mischievousness ; 
frolicsomeness ; sly cunning. 

Rohan, Lous RENE EDOUARD, (ro/an,) Prince DE, Cardi- 
nal-archbishop of Strasburg, was B. 1734. He became 
conljutor to his uncle in the Sce of Strasburg, and after- 
wards his successor ; was sent in 1772 as ambassador to 
Vienna, where he displayed the most ridiculous luxury, 
but vainly sought to obtain the favor of the Empress 
Maria Theresa. As coadjutor, he had ceremonially re- 
ceived the Princess Maria Antoinette on her entrance 
into France. On the death of Louis XV. he returned to 
Paris, and for ten years bent all his energies and efforts 
to winning the favor of the Queen, but all in vain. 
Nevertheless, he had meanwhile become, in spite of his 
known profligacy, archbishop, grand-almoner, cardinal, 
and commendator of St. Wast of Aeras, one of the 
richest benefices in France. Associate of the quack 
Cagliostro, and of the infamous Madame Lamotte, he 
wis duped by a forged letter with the signature of the 
Queen, and induced to buy of Boehmer, the court jewel- 
ler, the now too celebrated diamond necklace, iu the 
name of the Queen. The necklace was placed in the 
hands of Madame Lamotte, forged autograph messages 
from the Queen followed, and an interview in the Park 
of Versailles, between the cardinal and a fair adven- 
turess personating the Queen. On the discovery of the 
frand, Je. was summoned before the king, answered 
vaguely and unsatisfactorily, and was arrested and im- 
prisouedinthe Bastille. August loth, 1785. Aftera year's 
procecdings he was acquitted and released, but at the 
same time exiled from the court, and deprived of his 
grand -almonership. He was deputy to the States- 
general in 1789; was afterwards accused of various dis- 
loyal intrigues and maladmiuistration; gave up his Sce 
in 1801, and D. in 1803. 

ville, in Maryland, a post-village of Wash- 
abt. 50 m. W. N. W. of Annapolis. 

Rohrs ‘burg, in /ennsylrania, a post-village of Colum- 
bin co., abt. d8 m. N. N. E. of Harrisburg. 

Roil, r. a. [A corruption of broil.) To make tnr- 
bul by stirring up the lees or sediment of; us, to roil 
bottled wine.— To exasperate; to excile some degree of 
anger or disturbance in; to rile. — To bother; to per- 
plex; to worry, (Prov. Eng.) 

—v.n. Toromp; to act in a boidenish manner. (Used 
as provincial Euglish.) ‘ 

Roil'y, a. A colloquialism for turbid; disturbed; 
muddy; — also, skittish. 

Roint, interj. Same as AROYNT, q. v. 

Roist’, Roist/er, v. n. [From Lat. rusticus, clownish.] 
To bluster; to swagger; to talk big; to act the brag- 
gulociv; to be bold, noisy, or turbulent; as, a roistering 
fellow. 

Roister, Roist'erer, n. 4 bold, blatant, loud- 
voiced, heetoring fellow; a rakehelly. 

Verly,« Blustering; turbulent; with braggadocio. 
In a bullying, blustering, devibme-cure manner. 

Roke’, Rook’, Rouk’, n. Reek; mist; vapor; 

snoke. (Prov, Eng.) 
(Mining.) A vein of ore, 

Roke'nge, Rol ce. u. In the U. States, a term ap- 
plied to a preparation of parched maizo, pounded up 
and mixed with sugar. 

Roke lay, n. Same as ROQUELAURE, g. v. 


w, S. by E. of Zanesville, 


Roland, a celebrated hero of chivalric romance. He 


was one of the paladins of Charlemagne, whose nephew 
he is by some stated to have been, His character was 
that of u brave warrior, — devoted and loyal. Charle- 
Magne appointed him commandant of the Marches of 
Brittany, aud atterwards took him with himsel! to the 
conquest of Spain. Returning from that expedition, he 
fell into an ambuscade at Roucesvalles, where, together 


with the flower of the French chivairy, he perished in 


778. His adventures are celebrated in the tamous con- 
tinentu romance entitled the Chanson of Roland, He 
is also the hero ot the Holand Amoureux of Bulurdo, and 
of the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto. The town ot Koca- 
madour, in France, pretends to be in possession of the 
“Durandal,” or the celebrated sword, of Roland. 

Roland, Mazur. See page 2119. 

Roland, in I.a vill. of White co., 14 m. S. S. W. of Carmi. 

Role. (röl) n. [Fr.] The specific part undertaken by 
an actor or public performer; — hence, any uvtable 


action or prescribed duty carried out by any one; us, 


Garrick’s best rôle was Richard JIH., his rd/e is politics, Ke. 

Roles’ ville, in . Carolina, u post-village of Wake co., 
abt. 16 m. N. N. E. of Raleigh. 

Rolet'ta, in Mísouru a village of Pettis co., abt. 36 m. 
S. E. of Lexington. 

Rolfe’, in /owa, a post-village, cap. of Pocahontas co., 
abt. 30 m. N.W. of Fort Dodge. 

Roll, v. a. [Fr. rouler ; Sp. urrolldr ; Du. and Ger. rollm. ] 
To cause to turn on the surface, or with a circular mou- 
tion; to cause to revolve, or turn on its axis; Lo move 
in a circular or rotary manner or direction; as, to roll 
a wheel, to roll a ball. — To inwrap; to bind or involve 
in a bandage, or the like; us, to rolla piece of rag round 
a cut finger. — To form into a spherical or cylindrical 
body; to form by rolling into round masses; as, to roll 
a bundle of manuscript, to roll a snow-ball. — To drive 
and impel with a circular motion, or to drive forward 
with torce or violence; as, to roll a stone down a 
mountain. — To spread with a roller or rulling-pin; to 
press or level with a roller; as, to roll paste, to roll a 
Erass-plot. &c.— To produce a periodical revolution; to 
move, or cause to be moved, upon, or by means of, roll- 
ers or small wheels. — To sound a roll upon, as a drum. 

To roll one’s self, to wallow. 

—v.n. To move by turning on the surface, or with the 
successive application ot all parts of the surface to a 
plane; to move, turn, or run on an axis, as a Wheel; to 
run on wheels; to turn overandover; us, a rolling ball. 
— To keep falling over and over; as, a rolling cataract. 
— To turn; to move circularly, or iu a rotatory manner; 
as, his eyes rolled with rage.— To be tossed about; to 
move, as waves or billows, with alternate swells aud de- 
pressions; — hence, to rock or move from side to side; 
as, a ship rolling in a heavy sea.— To move tumultu- 
ously; to fluctuate; as, certain thoughts roll in one's 
head.— To run on wheels; as, the roiling-stock of a line 
of railroad. — To wallow; to tumble; as, being drunk 
he rolled into the gutter, — To be ſormed into u ball or 
cylinder; as, rolled calico. To spread under a roller or 
rolling-pin; as, she rolls paste dettly. — To beat a drum 
with excessive rapidity of strokes, so as to produce a 
rumbling sound on the ear. 

—n. Act of rolling, or state of being rolled; as, the roll 
ofa wheel, the roll of a ship in a heavy ground-swell.— 
A roller: anything which rolls; as, a heavy cylinder of 
stone, wood, or metal used for crushing clods ;— also, 
plurally, a set of rollers in a rolling-mill. — Anything 
which is rolled up; as, (I.) A quantity of cloth wound 
up into a cylindrical form; as, a roll of flannel. (2.) A 
cake, or sinall loaf of bread, generally of an oblong cir- 
cular form; as, we had French rolls for breakfast. (3.) 
Any paper, manuscript, or document which may be 
rolled up; a scroll; as, a roil of music;—heuce, an 
official or public document; a register; a record ;— 
also, a catalogue; a list; as, the Rolla of Parliament, 
the roll of an army, &c. (4.) A cylindrical twist of to- 
bacco; as, a roll of pig-tail. 

—The regular beating of a drum with strokes so rapid as 
scarcely to be distinguished by the ear. — A chronicle ; 
history; anuals; as, , bis name is inscribed in the roll of 
Fame. 

Long-roll, (Mil.) A prolonged roll of the drums, as 
the signal of attuck by the enemy, and for the troops to 
form into line; as, to beat the long-roll.— Master of the 
Rolls. (Eng. Law.) See Master.—Lolls of Marliament, 
of court, or of any public body, parchments officially en- 
grossed, recording the acts and proceedings of that 
assembly or body, which, being kept in rolls, ure de- 
posited in the archives. 

To call the rol, to recite a roll of names of persons 
who constitute an organized body or assembly, iu order 
to ascertain from the respouses who are abseut and 
who present; us, to call the roll of a ship's company. 

Rolla, iv Missouri, a post-village and township, cap. of 
Phelps co., abt. 113 m. S.W. of St. Louis; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Rollable, a. That may be rolled. 

Roll-eall, n. Act, or time, of calling over a list of 
names, as of soldiers on parade. 

RolVer, u. That which rolls; that which revolves on 
its own axis :—especinlly,a solid cylinder of metal, wood, 
stone, &c., used in agriculture and the arts. 

(Print.) A wooden cylinder coated with a compo- 
sition of treacle and glue, nnd revolving upon an iron 
rod running through it, with which to ink the form of 
type previous to taking an impression, The introduc- 
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with sheep-skins failed, from the necessity of joining 
the edges. 

—pl. (Ord.) Cylinders of wood, used in mounting guns 
on their carriages, shitting them from one carriage to 
another, or moving them on the ground, 

—pl. (Nauw.) ln vautical parlance, a term applied to 
unusually heavy waves, Which set in upon a coast or 
island without wind. They are frequent at the Island 
of Ascension. —On ship-bourd, certain cylindrical pieces 
of timber placed so as to revolve horizontally or verti- 
cally. Their object is to lessen the friction on the 
baweers in passing any angle. 

(Surg.) A bandage, or fillet, used in surgical opera- 
tions. 

(Zodl.) Bee CoRactas, 

Rolier-bolt, n. In England. the bar, or whiffle-tree, 
ofa carriage, to which the traces are fastened, 

Rollersville, in Ohio, a post-village cf Sandusky co., 
abt. 42 m. N. of Columbus. 

Rolle. in Jwa, a village of Jackson co., abt. 22 m. 
N.W. of Lyons. 

Rollic, Rollick, v.n. (imp. and pp. ROLLICKED,) 
(rovlikt.) [Perhaps a corrupt combination of roli and 
Jrolic.) To move about in a swaggering manner, or 
witha rolling gait; to frolic; to sport; to carry a jaunty 
air; us, a rollicking sailor. 

Rollin, Cares, a French professor, rhetorician, and 
historian, B. at Paris, 1661. This excellent man and 
great scholar, after studying in the College of Plessis 
and at the Sorbonne, became Professor of Rhetoric in the 
College of Du Plessis. In 1694 he was appointed Rector 
of the University of Paris, where he revived the study 
of Greek, and introduced many important regulations 
in the academical exercises. His principal works were 
an edition of Quintilitan; Treatises on Studying and 
Teaching the Helles-Lettres; Ancient History of the 
Egyptians, Carthaginians, and Babylonians; History 
of Rome; and, Miscellaneous Pwces. D. 1741. 

Rollin, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Lenawee co., abt. 17 m. W. by N. of Adrian. 

Rolling, p.a. Turning over; revolving; moving on 
wheels, or as if on wheels; us, a rolling stone gathers 
no Moss, 

—In the U. States, undulating, like the waves of the sea; 
presenting a succession of round eminences and depres- 
sions; as, a rolling prairie. 

(Mech.) This term is used when all the parts of the 
surface of one body come into successive contact with 
those of another, under such conditions that at every 
instant the portion of the two surfaces which hare been 
in contact are exactly equal. When this condition is 
not fulfilled, the one side to slide upon the other. The 
friction of bodies in rolling is much less than in that of 
sliding ; and hence the advantage of wheels to all kinds 
of curriages. 

(Naut.) The lateral oscillation of a ship. This mo- 
tion, which is often very great when the vessel is run- 
ning before the sea, endangers the masts, strains the 
sides, and loosens the decks at the water-ways; it also 
tends to cause the guns (if any) to break adrift. When 
the centre of gravity is too low, the oscillations begin 
and end violently. Rolling is, iu fact, an oscillation or 
partial revolution round the centre of gravity of the 
ship. Of course, if the centre of gravity be too high up, 
the vessel's tendency will be to capsize; but, on the 
other hand, if it be below the load-water-line, there re- 


tion of composition rollers in place of pelt-balls has been 
the cause of a complete change in printing. But for 
this invention, machine- or cylindrical-printing could 
never have beeu accomplished, as all the early attempts 
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mains so little depth of vessel and keel for the water's 
resistance to operate on, in opposition to the height of 
hull and masts above the centre of gravity, that the 
rolling will necessarily be violent and considerable. 
The least rolling is experienced when the centre of 
gravity coincides nearest with the load-water-line. 
Rolling circle of a paddle-wheel, the circle described 
by the point whose velocity equals the velocity of the 
ship. ( Bourne.) — holling curves. See Route: tE.— Roll- 
tng fire. (Mil.) A discharge of musketry in rapid suc- 
cession, by troops in line, and in the order in which 
they stand. — Holling stock, or railway plant, the loco- 
motives, cars, trucks, &c., employed on a railroad.— Koll- 
tug machine, an invention for making the brass monid- 
ings in fenders, and the brass-work in grates.—Aolling- 
pendulum, a cylinder caused to oscillate in small spaces 
on a horizontal plane. — Rolling tackle. (Naut.) A 
tackle, or pulley, hooked to the weather quarter of a 
yard, and to a lashing or strap round the mast near the 
slings or parrel of the yard; the object of it is to keep 
the yard constantly over to lee ward, thereby depriving 
it of play and triction when the ship rolls to windward. 

Roll ing-mill, n. A mill for reducing masses of iron, 
copper, or other metals, to even parallel bars or thin 
plates. This is effected by passing the metal, while 
red-hot, between two cylindrical rollers of steel, pul in 
motion by the mill, and so mounted ip a strong metal 
frame that they cannot recede trom each other. 

Roll'ing-pin, n. A cylindrical piece of wood, with 
which paste or dough may be rolled out and reduced to 
a proper degree of thickness or tenuity. 

Rolling Prairie, in Wisconsin, a post-village of 
Dodge co, abt. 5 m. W. of Horicon. 

Rolling-press, n. A press or machine consisting of 
two or more rollers, or cylinders, revolving very nearly 
in contact with each other, used for taking impressions 
from plates, or for rolling iron or other metal into 
plates, or for other purposes. 

Rolling Stone, in Minnesota, a post-township of 
Winona co.; pop. abit. 400, 

Rollo, a chieftain of Norway, who, being driven from 
that country by the King of Denmark, landed in Nor- 
mandy, which was ceded to him by Charles the Simple 
in 911. Rollo embraced the Christian religion in the 
following year, und was baptized by the name of Kobert, 
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He assumed the title of Duke of Normandy, married 
Giselle, the daughter of the French king, and was the 
ancestor of William the Conqueror. D. either in 920 
or 927. 

Roll'y- . Roly-po'ly,n. A kind of pudding 
t a — 0 —— spread with jam, Le, und 
rolled up into a cylindrical, oblong form. 

—a. Shaped like a rolly-poly pudding; — hence, pursy ; 
portly; having a round body; as, a rolly-poly little 
woman, 

Roll'y-po'ly, u. A game wherein a ball, rolling into a 
certain place, wins, as in roulette. 

Rom., iu Teras, a post-village and port of entry of 
Starr co., abt, 550 m. S. by W. of Austin. 

Romagna, (ro-mahn’ya,) a large and fruitfifl tract of 
country in Central Italy, formerly included in the Papal 
legations of Bologna, Ravenna, Ferrara, and Forli. The 
name has been long obsolete, except us relates to that 
strip of territory along the Adriatic, whose inhabitants 
are still called Romagnoli. 

Roma’‘ic, n. Fr. Romaique ; Mod. Gr. Romaikos.) The 
language of the modern Greeks, who call themselves 

an appellation which has survived the over- 
throw of the Roman Empire of the East established at 
Constantinople. The language differs from the ancient 
Greek chiefly by the abbreviation of words, Indifference 
to the old inflexions, and the infusion of foreign words 
and expressions. 

—a. Belonging, or having relation, to modern Greece, or 
to its language, 

Romal, (ro-maw!l’,) n. [Hind. and Per. rumal, a hand- 
—, A kind of silk-stuff brought from the Enst 

ndics. 

Roman, a. [Lat. Romanus, from Roma.) Pertaining 
to Rome, or to the Roman people, 

— Pertaining to,or professing, the Roman Catholic religion, 

(Print) Erect; upright; perpendicular ;— referring 
to the letters ordinarily used, as distinguished from 
Italic characters. — Expressed in letters, not in figures, 
as L V., I. v., Ac.: — id of numerals, as distinguished 
from the Arabic unmeruls, 1,5, Ac. — R. balance, n form 
of balance somewhat resembling the modern steelyard. 
— Roman candle. ( Pyrotech.) A fire-work in the form 
ofa candle, which throws out bright stars in succession. 
— Roman cement. Seo Coment.— Koman ochre, or Ital- 
tan earth. (Juint.) A pigment of a rich deep and power- 
fol orange-yellow color, transparent, aud durable. It 
is used both raw and burnt, in oil and water-color paint- 
ing.— Roman white, ( Paint.) A pigment of the purest 
white color, differing from the blanc d'argent only in 
the warm flesh-color of the external surface of the large 
square masses in which it is usually prepared. 

—n. A native citizen, or permanent denizen, of Rome. 

Specifically. the members of the Christian Church 
at Rome, to which Paul addressed an Epistle. 

Roman Architee‘ture. It can hardly be said that 
the early Romans had any style of architecture of their 
own, since they borrowed their ideas of building first 
from the Etruscans, and afterwards from the Greeks. 
In the time of Romulus, their dwellings were of the 
rudest description, being chicfly composed of straw; and 
at a later period, their temples were only small square 
buildings, scarcely large enouzh to contain the statnes 
of their deities. The rst king who constructed works 
of a large class requiring architectnral skill was Ancus 
Martius. Iis first attempt was the building of the 
city and port of Ostia, at the month of the Tiber, Dur- 
ing the time of Tarquin the Elder, the city was much 
improved by the skill and enterprise of the Etrus 
cans, the great Circus was built, and the walls of the 
city constructed of large hewn stones. The great 
Cloaca, or public sewer, was also commenced, together 
with the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, The decora- 
tion aud improvement of the city was greatly increased 
during the reign of Tarquinius Superbus; but the Capi- 
tol was not finished till after the expulsion of the kings. 
During the first two Punic wars, many temples were 
erected; but they do not appear to have been of great 
magnificence. Altogether, very little taste had n 
shown in the Roman buildings till their conquests ex- 
tended, and they became intimate with the more costly 
buildings of their enemies. Metellus Macedonicus, the 
contemporary of Mummius, the victor of Corinth, was 
the first who built a temple of marble at Rome; but 
from that time most of the larger edifices were built of 
that material, Grecian art and architects were algo intro- 
duced about the sume period, Under Julius Cæsar, many 
new and magnificent buildings were erected ; and during 
the Golden Age, under Angustus, most of the finest edi- 
fices were built; architects flocked from all quarters, 
and especially from Greece, to beautify the city, It was 
seid of Augustus, “ that he found Rome built of brick, 
and left it of marble.” Under Vespasian and the Anto 
nines, architecture flonrished, as the remains ofthe Colis- 
eum and the Temples of Antoninus and Faustina testify. 
After this period, however, architecture declined till 
Constantine transferred the seat of government to By- 
zantinm, when a new style was introduced. (See BY- 
EANTINE ARCRITECTURE.) In comparing Greek and Ro- 
man architecture, there can he no doubt that the former 
greatly excels in matter of taste. Among the Greeka, 
moreover, religion was almost the sole purpose for which 
architecture seemed to exist; while, among the Ro- 
mans, their temples were neither so extensive nor so 
numerous as their buildings of public utility or conve- 
Dience. Besides a large number of engineering works, 
There are still the remains in Rome of fora, baths, pal- 
aces, circi, theatres, amphitheatres, libraries, halls of 
Justice, t omphal arches, commemorative columns, 
Mansolen, and similar buildings. The requirements of 
such edifices as these naturally led to the practice of 
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composition and grouping, as one uniform plan of bnild- 
ing would not have been suitable fur such a variety of 
purposes, Another canse of variety lay in the npg: 
ment of the arch, which allowed much greater latitude 


in compositions than the entabluture of the Greeks, 
The semi-circular form of the arch next led toquitea new 
feature in architectural design — namely, the dome, — 
a feature which gave a totally distinct character to the 
buildings in which it was employed. The Pantheon 


(Fig. 2039), is the most remarkable example of this ar- 
rangement. Tho circular plan of building became also 
a favorite one for tombs and mausolea, Among the 
most noted of these wis the mausoleum of Hadrian, 
the remains of which form the well-known castle of St. 
Angelo; and the tomb of Caecilia Metella (Fig. 2270). 
A characteristic feature in Roman architecture, and 
one that entered largely into the system, is the em- 
8 of order above order in the same building. 
While this arrangement is faulty, for it is incompatible 
with the requirements of the highest standard of taste, 
yet still, at the same time, it proves the Roman aptness 
of invention and versatility of design, The style of 
architecture called the Koman order was invented by 
the Romans from the Ionic and Corinthian orders; and 
hence it is sometimes called the Composite order, 


Roman Cath’olic Church. The name commonly 


given to that system of Christianity which, regarding 
the bishop of Rome, or Pope, us its spiritnal head, main- 
tains that the title of Cie or Universal belongs ex- 
. À to itself, and has for followers the great ma- 
jority of the whole body of Christians, its last statistics 
resenting a total of about 200,000,000, against about 
00,000,000 Protestants of all denominations, and 80,000,- 
000 belonging to the Eastern, or Greek, Church. Its 
history begins with the pastoral commission given after 
Christ's resurrection to the Apostle St, Peter, who, abont 
the year 67, sealed his apostolic labors with martyrdom 
in the city of Rome, which event attached his office to 
this Sce. The relations of the bishops generally to 
Rome, on account of its higher chieftaincy, are dis- 
tinctly stated, in the early part of the 2d century, hy 
Irenans, who, however, earnestly remonstrated with 
Pope Victor on his determination to cut off varions 
Asiatic churches from communion, for their attachment 
to the usage of celebrating Easter on the same da, 
the Jews. In the year 3-5, and by mandate of the Em- 
ror Constantine, a council was called at Nice, when 
18 bishops proclaimed Christ to be God, consubstantial 
to the Father, The Sth cent. was illustrious for the 
pontification of St. Leo. Jis exposition of the mystery 
of the Incarnation crowned the efforts of his predeces- 
sors for the maintainance of the faith, and received the 
homage of the bishops assembled at Chalcedon, This.“ 
they cried, “is the faith of the fathers. Weall have 
this faith. Peter has spoken by the mouth of Leo.” 
Tho accession of Gregory the Great tothe Papal chair in 
500 is the commencement of one of the most important 
teras in the history of the R. C. Church. The ancient 
Roman empire had — disappeared, and new-born 
nations were struggling into life, and waiting for new 
institutions, Gregory saw the opportunity, and em- 
braced it, and the supremacy of the Pope was acknowl- 
edged by all the sovereigns of the western nations, The 
claims advanced by the Papal See led to frequent con- 
tests with the secular powers; but the result invariably 
waa the triamph of the Church and the depression of the 
secular power, To Gregory, the JR. C. Church is in- 
debted for the completion of the monastic system, In 
the Tth cent., the sovereigns of W. Europe submitted 
implicitly to the Roman See; in the Sth, the war of the 
Iconoclasts broke out, which eventually led to the sep- 
aration of the Eastern and Western churches. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople had cunsed images to be re- 
moved from the churches, and an imperial edict was 
issued forbidding their worship; the conseqnence being 
that the people broke out into insurrection over the 
whole empire. Lombardy was still sniject to the Greek 
empire, and its king, taking port with the emperor, for- 
bade the use of images in the churches. Pepin, of France, 
marched with a pumerons army across the Alps to the 
assistance of his spiritnal sire, defeated the King of the 
Lombards, and compelled him to deliver op a part of his 
territories to the Roman pontiff. Thus was laid, in 765, 
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the foundation of the temporal sovereignty of the Pupa. 
The Lombards becoming troublesome to the Roman 
pontiff, ho ngnin supplicated the aid of France, uud 
Charlemagne entering Italy in 774, ut the head of an 
army, reduced them tu subjection, visited the Pope at 
Rome, and ratified and confirmed the donations of his 
father, Pepin. A second time he had to march to save 
the Papacy from apparent destruction, and be conferred 
on the Koman See the territories which he sutwtued, In- 
eluding Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, 4c. In 800, Leo HU 
proclaimed Charlemagne Emperor of the West. and 
placed the crown upon his head, The ascent of Greg- 
ory VII., in 1073, inaugurated a new wera in Church his- 
tory. He waa a man of stern virtue, and determined, at 
every hazard, to root out scandal from the sanctuary. 
With all his zeal, and the authority of his office, he con- 
denined the marriage of the clergy, which from tolera- 
tion had gained a coloring of right. Me resisted the 
Emperor Henry IV., who disposed of bishoprics, abba- 
cies, nud other high offices, for bribes and like corrupt 
considerations, The inveterate character of these ab 

and the imperial influence, invelved the saintly ponti 
in along and flerce struggle, in which he seemed to 
suceuml, dying an exile, but in reality overcame, leav- 
ing hia successors to reap the fruits of bis labors The 
contest between the popes and emperors continued, with 
intervals of rest, throughout the 12th and 14th centuries, 
Investitures were the chief subject of disputes, the popes 
resisting the claims of the emperors to invest bishops 
with the temporalities of their sees, by delivering to 
them the ring and crosier, chief symbols of episcopal 
authority, The opportunity thus furnished tor pro- 
moting unworthy men, courtiers, and favorites, deter- 
mined the popes to vigorous resistence; and although 
Paschal II. yielded fora moment to imperial violence, 
on the recovery of his liberty he retracted his consent, 
and humbled himself for his weakness. Tnnocent IV., 
in the middle of the 13th cent. In the Conneil of Lyons, 
deposed the Emperor Frederic II. for various wets of 
simony, sacrilege, and tyranny, following out the prin- 
ciples aud the example of Gregory VIL. who was the 
first to proceed to a similar deposition, The Mth cent. 
is remarkable for the removal of the Papal chair to 
Avignon, by Clement V., whose example was followed 
by his successors fur 70 years. The Greeks returned for 
a short time to the communion of the Roman See in the 
Council of Florence held in 1439, but were drawn back 
into the gulf of schism by the persevering effurts of 
Mark, bishop of Ephesus, who resisted every influence 
employed by his colleagues and by the emperor at the 
Council. er bing a a few years afterward fell nn- 
der the power of the Turks, and the degradation of the 
Eastern church and empire was alike consummated. 
Some popes of doubtful fame appeared in the decline of 
the 1th cent, and one of acknowledged depravity at 
its close, The warlike carver of Julins 11, and the 
golden age of Leo X., were not calculated to restore the 
high character for austerity and zeal which the pontiffe 
had generally borne. The bold monk of Wittenber, 
appeared on occasion of the indulgences which Leo of- 
fered to contributors to the grand fabric of St Peter's. 
The rivalry of two religions orders resulted in theologi- 
cal disputes, which, on the part of Luther, were marked 
by great boldness. He soon became a leader, and before 
he was fully aware, he was head of a sect inculeating 
principles subversive of the Papal authority. A swarm 
of minor sects soon appeared, and a vast portion of the 
Catholic world was drawn away from obedience to the 
pontiff. Henry VIII, King of England, ventured on 
the theological arena to drive back the daring monk 
beyond the ting, and received plaudits from Leo ns Des 
fender of the Faith; but he, also, from a champion be- 
nme nn enemy, when his desires for a nnion with Anne 
Boleyn were thwarted by Clement VIL The great Conn- 
cilof Trent met in 1545, sat, with intervals, for eighteen 
years, and did more to systematize, to define, and to 
present in popular form the doctrinal belief of Rome, 
than had been necomplished by the nnited efforts of the 
schoolmen of the three centuries which preceded the 
Reformation, The latter half of the 16th cent. was a 
period of new life in the R. C. Church. The celebration 
of local synods, the establishment of episcopal semina- 
ries, the organization of schools, and other provision for 
religions fustruction,—aLove all, the foundation of reli 
ous orders of both sexes, in all which this active wor 
of the church was one of the striking and prominent 
characteristics, had the effect of arresting in many 
countries the at first rapid progress of Protestantism ; 
and Lord Macantay has traced out with curious minnte 
ness tho line which marks in the several countries the 
origin and progress of this religious reaction. The 
subtleties of Jansenius, % r annoyed the church in the 
17th aud 18th centuries; his followers, after his exampre, 
employing the authority of Augustine to conntenuce 
doctrines decidedly Calvinistic. The French Church 
expecially was harassed by these innovators. The con- 
tentions which prevailed throughout the early part of 
the 18th cent. prepared the way for the triumph of in- 
fidelity in the Revolution, In the present cent. there is 
a manifest return to Catholic unity. The Church of 
France, after the endurance of a persecution of the most 
frightful character, stands in intimate union with the 
Ece of Peter. The same sentiments prevail throughont 
the Catholic portions of Germany, as also inthe Spanish 
dominions; and in some Protestant countries, chiefly iv 
England, the R. C Church has nes of late years - 
considerable advance. Even on this side of the Atlantic, 
and from the memorable day, Oct. 11, 1492, on which 
Colombus landed npon the island of San Salvador, and 
at the foot of the cross poured forth his fervent thanks 
to God for the success of his glorious enterprise, this 
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Church has, amid many reverses, continued gradually 
to advance. In cll the American continent there are 
about 4 Roman Catholics to 3 Protestants of all denom- 
inations; and though the proportion be by far less con- 
siderable in the U States, their progress is here perhaps 
more rapid than in any other country, the body of XR. C. 
having grown from about 1,200,000 in 1840, to above 
6,000,000 in 1880,— The constitution of the R. C. Church, 
and the details of its discipline, are given elsewhere. 
Its doctrinal system may be best explained from her 
latest authentic creed. that known as Pius V.; a sum- 
mary of the authoritative teaching up to that time, in- 
eluding the decrees of the Council of Trent, as follows: 
“T believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth, of all things visible and invisible, and 
in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, 
born of the Father, before all ages; God of God: Light 
of Light; true God of the true God; begotten, not made; 
consubstantial with the Father, by whom all things 
were made. Who for ns men, and for our salvation, came 
down from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary, and was made man. He was cruci- 
fied also for us ander Pontius Pilate, suffered, and was 
buried. And the third day he rose again according to 
the Scriptures; he ascended into heaven, sitteth at the 
right hand of the Father, and shall come again with 
glory to judge the living and the dead; of whose king- 
om there shall be no end. And in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Giver of life, who proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, who, together with the Father and the Son, 
is adored and glorified, who spoke by the prophets. 
And in one holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. I 
confess one baptism for the remission of sins; and I look 
for the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world 
to come. Amen. I most steadfastly admit and embrace 
the apostaljcal and ecclesiastical traditions, and all other 
observances and constitutions of the same church. I 
also admit the Holy Scriptures, according to that sense 
which our holy mother the Church hath held and doth 
hold; to whom it belongeth to judge of the true sense 
and interpretation of the Scriptures; neither will I ever 
take and interpret them otherwise than according to 
the unanimous consent of the Fathers. I also profess 
that there are truly and properly seven sacraments of 
the new law, instituted by Jesus Christ, our Lord, and 
necessary for the salvation of mankind, though not all 
for every one: to wit—Baptism, Confirmation, the Eu- 
charist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Order, and Matri- 
mony; and that they confer grace; and that of these, 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Order cannot be repeated 
without sacrilege. I also receive and admit the received 
and approved ceremonies of the Catholic Church, used 
in the solemn administration of the aforesaid sacra- 
ments. I embrace and receive all and every one of the 
things which have been defined and declared in the 
holy Council of Trent concerning origina] sin and justi- 
fication. I profess, likewise, that in the Mass there is 
offered to God a true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice 
for the living and the dead; and that in the most holy 
sacrament of the Eucharist there is truly, really, and 
substantially the Body and Blood, together with the 
soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that 
there is made n conversion of the whole substance of the 
bread into the Body, and of the whole substance of the 
wine into the Blood; which conversion the Catholic 
Charch calleth Transubstantiation. I also confess that 
under either kind alone Christ is received whole and 
entire, and a true sacrament. I constantly hold that 
there is a Purgatory, and that the souls therein detained 
are helped by the suffrages of the faithful. Likewise, 
that the saints reigning together with Christ are to be 
honored and invocated, and that they offer prayers to 
God for us, and that their relics are to be held in vener- 
ation. I most firmly assert that the Images of Christ, 
of the Mother of God, ever Virgin, and also of other 
saints. ought to be had and retained, and that due honor 
and veneration are to be given them. I also affirm that 
the power of indulgences was left by Christ in the 
Church, and that the use of them is most wholesome to 
Christian people. I acknowledge the holy Catholic, 
Apostolic, Roman Church for ¿he mother and mistress 
of all churches; and I promise true obedience to the 
Bishop of Rome, successor of St. Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ. I likewise un- 
doubtingly receive and profes- all other things deliv- 
ered, defined, and declared, particularly by the holy 
Council of Trent; and I condemn, reject, and anathe- 
matize all things contrary thereto, and all heresies 
which the church hath condemned, rejected, and anath- 
ematized. I do at this present freely profess, and sin- 
cerely hold this true Catholic faith, out of which no one 
can be saved; and I promise most constantly to retain 
and confess the same entire and inviolate, by God's as- 
sistance, to the end of my life.” — Since the compilation 
of the above creed, the Æ. C. Church has defined certain 
further articles in the controversy on grace, which are 
from the teaching of Jansenius, q. v.; still more re- 
cently that of the IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, q. v.; and, 
in 1870, the infallibility of the Pope, for which see 
(EcuMENICAL Council, and Prus IX. — There are seven 

rovinces in the U. States, comprising 54 dioceses and 

vicariates apostolic. The provinces are: 1. The prov- 
ince of Baltimore, extending over Pennsylvania, the 
Southern sea-Loard States, and E. Florida, with 11 dio- 
ceses and 2 vicariates apostolic. 2. Of Cincinnati, ex- 
tending over Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Kentucky, 
and including 9 dioceses. 3. Of New Orleans, extending 
over Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas, and 
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| apostolic in Oregon and British Columbia. 6. Of St. 
Louis, embracing Missouri, Tennessee, lllinois, Wiscon- 

sin, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Dakota, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, and the Indian Territory, 
and including 11 dioceses and 3 vicariates apostolic. 7. 
Of San Francisco, embracing California and Nevada, and 
the territory E. to the Colorado, with 4 dioceses and 1 
vicariate apostolic. These have in all about 4,000 
churches, chapels, and stations, 2,700 priests. Statistics, 
1878: Cardinal, 1; archbishops, 11; bishops, 54; priests, 
5,548; churches, 5,634; theological seminaries, 21; col- 
leges, 74; parish schools, 2,134; hospitals, 102. 

Romance’, n. [Sp.; It. romanza; Fr. roman, from 
L. Lat. romancium, trom Lut. adv. romanice, in the lan- 
guage or manner of Rome.) (Lit.) Originally, a military 
fable of the Middle Ages; among the moderns, a fabu- 
lous relation or story of adventures and incidents, de- 
signed for the entertainment of readers; a narrative of 
extraordinary adventures, fictitious and often extrava- 
gant, usually a tale of love or war, subjects awakening 
the sensibilities of the heart, or the passions of wonder 
and curiosity ; any wild, extravagant story or invention 
of the imagination; a work of fiction, in prose or verse, 
containing the relation of a series of adventures, either 
marvellous or probable ;—a tale confined to the latter 
class of events has, indeed, been considered to be more 
strictly designated by the term novel. But, as our no- 
menclature for works of fiction is not very precise or 
accurate, the word romance is very frequently used to 
comprehend both; as, to write a romance, the“ Ro- 
mance of the Forest,” &c. 

(Prilol.) A name given to those modern languages 
which are closely akin to the old language of the Ro- 
mans, and which are modifications of the ancient Italian 
dialects; of these, six still remain literary dialects, viz., 
the languages of Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, Rou- 
mania, and the Grisons of Switzerland. The Provengal, 
or language of the Troubadours, is now a mere patois. 

(Mus.) A small, song-like piece of vocal or instru- 
mental music, somewhat in the character of a ballad; 
—also called romanza. 

—a. Pertaining, or having reference, to the Romance lan- 
guage or dialects. 

—v.n. To forge und relate fictitious stories; to deal in 
extravagant stories or romances; as, he rmunced about 
his mistress as though she were a paragon. 

Roman’cer, Roman ‘cist, (-sist,) n. A writer of 
romances; one who romances, or who invents fictitious 
stories. 

Romancero, (-sé’ro,) n. (Lit.) The general Spanish 
appellation given to a collection of the national ballads 
or romances ; — s0 called from the term Roman, or Ro- 
manic, which, in the early part of the Middle Ages, 
seems to have been the common designation of all the 
dialects spoken from the Alps to the western extremity 
of the Mediterranean. The Romancero General, the 
most celebrated of these collections, was published in 
1604-1614. 

Ro’manese, n. (Philol) The langnage of the Wal- 
Jachs, who call themselves Români, or Roumanians. It 
is spoken in Wallachia, Moldavia, and in parts of Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, and Bessarabia, and is divided by 
the Danube into two branches, the northern being to a 
certain extenta literary lauguage ; the southern has bor- 
rowed many Greek and Albanian words, and has never 
been fixed grammatically. 

Romanesque, (e“) a. [Fr.; It. romanesco.] Per- 
taining or relating to, or characterized by, romance ; ro- 
mantic. 

(Arch.) A general term for all the debased styles 
of architecture which sprung from attempts to imi- 
tate the Roman, and which flourished in Europe from 
the period of the destruction of the Roman power 
till the introdu ction = 
of Gothic architec- 2 
ture. It is thus 
described by Dr. 
Whewell: Its char- 
acters are a more 
or less close imita- 
tion of the features 
of Roman architec- 
ture. The arches 
are round; are sup- 
ported on pillars, 
retaining traces of 
the classical propor- 
tions; the pilasters, 
cornices, and entab- 
latures, have a cor- 
respondence and 
similarity with 
those of classical ar- 
chitecture; there is 
a prevalence of rec- 
tangular faces and _ 
square-edged pro- Fi 
jections; the open- 
ings in walls are small, and subordinate to the surfaces 
in which they occur; the members of the architecture 
are massive and heavy, very limited in kind and repeti- 
tion, the enrichments being introduced rather by sculp- 
turing surfaces, than by multiplying and extending the 
component parts. There is in this style a predominance 
of herizemial lines, or ut least no predominance and pro- 
longation of vertical ones. For instance, the pillars are 
not prolonged in corresponding mouldings along the 
arches; toe walls have no prominent buttresses, and 
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embracing 6 dioceses. 4. Of New York, including New 
England, New York, and New Jersey, and 10 dioceses, 
5. Of Oregon City, including 3 dioceses and 1 vicariate 


are generally terminated by a strong, horizontal tablet 


| or cornice. 


(Fuint.) Having reference to fable or romance in 
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painting. In historical pieces, it consists in the choice 
of a fanciful subject, rather than one founded on fact 
Romanesque differs from romantic in that the latter 
muy be founded on truth, which the former never is. 

( Philol.) The common dialect of Languedoc and other 
districts in the south of France. It is a remnant of the 
old Roman language. See ROMANCE. 

Roman ‘ic, a. Pertaining, or relating, to Rome, or to 
its people. — Belonging or having reference to any or all 
of the various languages or dialects which, in the Mid- 
dle Ages, sprung ont of the old Roman. See Romance. 
—Having relation to the Roman people by affinity ; — 
said particularly of races and nations speaking any of 
the Romanic tongues, 

Ro’manish, a. Pertaining, or relating, to Romanism. 

Ro'manism, n. (Theol.) The religious tenets held 
by the Church of Rome. 

Ro'manist, n. One who professes the religion of the 
Church of Rome; a Roman Cutholic. 

Ro’manize, v. a. To Latinize; to fill with Latin 
words or modes of speech; —also, to convert to the 
Roman Catholic religion or opinions; as, a Roman- 
teed pervert from the Episcopal ministry., ⁄ 

—v. n. To conform to Roman Catholic opinions, customs, 
or phraseology. 

Ro’manizer, n. One who conforms to the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

Ro’man Law, or CiviL Law. The name given to that 
body of laws principally declared in the Pundects, Codes, 
and Institutes of the Emperor Justinian: but these con- 
tain only a digest of a small portion of the laws which 
prevailed in the ancient Roman empire. Inasmuch,” 
to use the words of the learned judge, Sir John Holt, “ as 
the laws of all nations are doubtless raised out of the 
civil law, as all governments are sprung from the ruins 
of the Roman empire. it must be owned that the prin- 
ciples of our law are borrowed from the civil law, there- 
fore grounded upon the same reason in many things.” 
The manner in which the Roman law has been intro- 
duced into the jurisprudence of modern Europe may be 
said to have been twofold : first, throngh the prevalence 
of Roman usages, derived from the times of the empire, 
among the population of various countries, especially 
that part of it which was collected in towns; secondly, 
through the efforts of the ecclesiastics, who learned the 
civil law from the Ger of Theodosius, and from the 
works of Justinian, and introduced it, as far as their 
authority extended, into such branches of justice as 
they were permitted to administer, and especially into 
their canon law, which the various princes of Europe 
permitted to be binding, to a different extent ia different 
countries, upon their lay, as well as clerical snbjects. 
Thus, the Roman law is, in one sense, the oldest and fun- 
damental part of public right in many countries; in 
another sense, it is a comparatively recent importation, 
altering the character of their respective. legislations. 
The Roman law comprises what are termed the INSTI- 
TUTES, PANDECTS, Cone, and NovELLE, q. v. These have 
been collected and published together, under the title 
of Corpus Juris Civilis; the best editions being those of 
Amsterdam (8vo. 1664), for the text, and of Gothofred 
(fol. Paris, 1628), for the text and notes. The most elab- 
orate modern work on the history of the Roman law is 
that of Savigny. 

Ro'man Literature. See LATIN LITERATURE AND 
LANGUAGE. 

Romanoff’, or Romanov, MICHAEL, Czar of Muscovy, 
or Russia, was elected by a council of the states at Mos- 
cow in 1613, but had to combat the rival pretensions of 
Sweden and Poland. After a short war, he concluded 
a peace with Sweden in 1617, by which he ceded to 
Gustavus Adolphus a large portion of territory. In the 
following year he signed a truce with Ladislaus, King 
of Poland, who had advanced to the walls of Moscow. 
Directed by the sage counsels of his father, Michael 
would have advanced the civilization of his conntry, 
had not his death prematurely taken place in 1645. He 
left his throne to his son Alexis. The dynasty of Ro- 
manoff reigned in Russia from the year 1613 until 1732, 
when it became extinct, in the person of the Empress 
Elizabeth. who died without issue. It was succeeded 
by the dynasty of Holstein-Gottorp, with which it was 
connected by ties of marriage, Charles Peter Ulric, who 
reigned after Elizabeth, under the name of Peter III., 
being the son of her sister, Anna Petrowna, Duchess of 
Holstein-Gottorp, and daughter of Peter the Great. 

Romans, (ro’mawng,)a town of France, dept. of Drôme, 
on the Isere, by which it is separated from Bourg-de- 
Péage, on the opposite side of the river, the communi- 
cation between the two being maintained by a fine 
bridge, 12 m. N.E. of Valence, and 35 m. W.8.W. of 
Grenoble. Manuf. Silk and woollen fabrics, hosiery. 
and gloves. Pop. 7,223. 

Ro’mans, (Epistle to the.) (Script.) One of the 
books of the New Testament, written by the Apostle 
Paul, and addressed to the Christian Church at Rome. 
It is the fifth in order of time, though placed first 
among the epistles, either from the predominance of 
Rome, or because it is the longest and most comprehen- 
sive of the Apostle's epistles. It is generally agreed to 
have been written about A. D. 58, after he had passed 
through a lengthened period of experience. That it is 
the genuine and authentic production of the Apostle has 
rarely been called in question, and is supported by the 
strongest evidence. It was written from Corinth. and 
sent to Rome by one Phoebe, a servant or deaconess of 
the church at Corinth. The occasion of it was, doubt- 
less, the disputes that began to prevail among the 
Christians at Rome. The Church there was composed 
of both converted Jews and Gentiles, and the former, 
attached to the Mosaic institutions, were desirous of 
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imposing upon their Gentile fellow-worsh man; 
of the Mosaic rites and ceremonies, especially that ol 
circumcision. The Gentiles, on the other hand, despised 
the prejudices of the Jews; and hence, the divisions 
and contentions among them which called forth the ad- 
monitions and cautions contained in this epistle. 
Romansch, n. [Gris. Rumansch.) (Philol) The lan- 
spoken by the penple of the Grisons, in Switzer- 
: — also written Rumansch, or Rumonsch. 
Ro n School, n. (Puinting.) Bee PAINTING. 
Ro'mansyville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Chester 
co,, abt. 10 m. W. of West Chester. 
Pertaining to ro- 


Boman'‘tic, a. Fr. 8 
mance, or a ie it; invol brat romance; belong- 


ing or appropriate to the style characteristic of the 

popular literature of medieval times, as opposed to the 

classical antique ; — hence, wild; fanciful; fabulous; ex- 

travayant; improbable or chimerical; fictitious; full 

of fantastic imagery; as, a romantic story, a romantic 

rise, a romantic individual. — 

velty, oddness, or variety; wild; 

fantastic; quaintly picturesque ; — applied to scenery; 

as, a romantic prospect. 

Roman'tical, a Romantic. (u.) 

Roman'tieally, adv. Ina romantic manner; wildly ; 


extravagantl . 

Roman'ticism, (-sizm,) n. [Fr. romantisme.) (Lit.) 
State or quali of being romantic or fantastic; —a term 
of recent n, applied chiefly to the fanciful and un- 
natural productions of the modern French school of 
novelists, at the head of which are Balzac, Victor Hugo, 
Sue, Alex. Damas 1 fils), Mme. Dudevant (“George 
Sand”), o., and imitatora in France and other 


countries. 

Roman ‘ticist, (tat,) u. One imbued with romanti- 
cism. 

Roman’'ticness, n. State or 3 of being roman- 
tic; fancifulness; fantasticness ; dness; extrava- 


gance. 

Roma nus I., Emperor of Constantinople and of the 
East, surnamed Lecapenus, waa an Armenian soldier, 
who became the —— of Constantine X., in 919. He 
was dethroned by his sons, Stephen and Constantine, in 
945, and died in a monastery, 948,—Komanus II., called 
The Yi , succeeded his father, son of Constantine X , 
bes and died of ety cy ee ann IL 1 called 

yrus, became emperor by marrying the princess 
Zou, 02. Ho was murdered by his wife and her para- 
mour, Michael (Michael IV.), 1034.—Romavus IV., sur- 
named Diogenrs, was a condemned couspirator, who was 
married to Eudoxia, the widow of Constantine Duncas, 
and associated with her on the throne, 1063. Died, after 
being 4 and mutilated by Michael (Michael 


VII. 117 
Boman’za, n. [It.] (Mus) See Romance. 
Roman ’‘sieri, n. pl. |It.] (Lit.) In Italian litera- 
ture, a series of poets who took for the subject of their 
compositions the chivalrous romances of France and 
n; and chiefly those relating to brn sre 8-2 and 
his paladins :—of this school were Bolardo, Pulci, Berni, 
and Ariosto, the last of whom carried this class of 
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Roman’zoff, or Romanzow, PETER ALEXANDROYVITOH 
Count, a Russian general, born about 1730, succeeded 
Prince Galitzin as commander-in-chief against the Turka, 
1770. He obtained 177 advantages, and concluded the 
treaty of Kainardji, 1774. Named general of the second 
army directed against the Turks, he threw up his com- 
mand in 1789, in conseynence of a quarrel with Potemkin, 
Died 1796.—Lis son and successor in the title, NICHOLAS, 
distinguished as a diplomatist, and for the devotion of 
his wealth to patriotic and benevolent objects, flourished 
1753-1826.—i PAUL, brother and heir of the lat- 
ter, p. 1538. 

Roman’zowite, n. (Min.) A brown, or brownish- 
black, variety of Lime-garnet. It is a triple silicate of 
lime, alumina, and iron. 

Rombowline, (tn.) n. (Naut.) Old, refuse cord- 
age, &c., fit for use in chafi only. 

Rome. [Lat. Roma.) The most ted of European 
cities, alike in ancient and modern history; 

first, as the metropolis of the most powerful nation of 

antiquity, and afterwards, as the ecclesiastical capital 
of Christendom, now cap. of the kingdom of Italy, is 

situated on the Tiber, abt. 16 m. from its mouth, 115 m. 

N.E. of Naples, and 145 m. 8.8.E. of Florence; Lat. 41° 

53 52” N., Lon. 129 28° 40” E. The space inclosed by 

walls approaches to the form of a square, of three, or 

somewhat more than three, miles each * em: circuit 
of the walls being in all about 16 miles. is equal 
to the circumference of Rome in its N splendor; 
but of the seven eminences on which the former city 
stood, several of them are now covered with vineyards, 
corn-flelds, or villas, the close population being confined 
to the level tract between the eminencrs and the river, 
and pe pe leg little more than a third of the space in- 
cluded within the walls. The most regularly built part 
of Rome is that which is adjacent to the northern gate, 
called Porta del Popolo, and the quarter Borgo, on the 
right of the river. The great drawback on its beauty 
as a city, is the mixed nature of its buildings, a man- 
sion, entitled to the name of palace, being too often 

Placed amidst a group of hovels, The points from which 

the city can best be viewed, ure the Pincian Hill, Monnt 

Janiculum, the tower of the Capitol, and the tops of the 

Trajan and Antonine columns. The streeta have seldom 

any foot-pavement; meyers in general narrow. Three 

of the finest are those which diverge from the Piazga di 


Popolo, near the northern gate; viz., the Corso, extend- 
ing te the foot of the Capitol; the Strada del Babbuino, 
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ending in the Piazza di Spagna, and the Strada di 
Ripetta, leading to the Tiber. The Corso is the great 
public walk of Rome, and the scene of carnival festivi- 
ties, The squares ure small, but numerous, and, in 
general, adorned with obelisks, fountains, or other 
monuments. The space in front of St. Peter's Church is 
a large area of an oval form, surrounded with a magnifi- 
cent colonnade, the work of the celebrated Bernini. The 
Roman ſorum was anciently bordered with temples and 
lined with statues, and is now called Campo Vaccino 
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Fig. 2212. —camvo VACCINO, (Ancient Forum). 


(Fig. 2272). Among the ancient edifices, the Pantheon, 
or Rotonda (Fig. 2030), a structure distinguished equally 
for solidity and elegance, is conspicnons. A still more 
imposing object is the Coliseum, or anphithentre of Ves- 
pasian (Fig. 113), a atrneture of an oval form, 581 feet in 
length, 481 in brewlth, and 1,616 in circumference; being 
the largest amphitheatre ever known. Ata short distance 
from this, near the Viminal and Quirinal hills, stands 
a portion of the vast baths of Diocletian, now converted 
into a church. Of the triumphal arches of ancient 
Rome, the only one remaining entire is the arch of Oon- 
stantine (Fig. 178), with its pillars, statues, and bas- 
reliefs, all of the finest marble, The arch of Septimus 
Severus is also of marble, but ite bas-reliefs are much 
damaged. The arch of Titus has also suffered greatly. 
The Colonna Trajana, or Trajan's Pillar (Pig. 651), still 
stands on the spot where it was erected by that empe- 
ror, and is yet covered with admirable bas-reliefs. The 
jillar erected in honor of the Emperor Marcas Aurelius 
of equal, or somewhat greater height, but of inferior 
execution. Of the ancient aqueducts, there remain 
only three; yet their supply of water is extremely co- 
ions. As to public baths, those great oljects of Roman 
uxury, there remain of those of Caracalla little except 
the walls; but the bathe of Titus are in better preser- 
vation. No city in Europe is superior to Rome in the 
number and magnificence of ité churches. The church 
of St. Pietro, in Vincoli, is regarded as the most ancient 
in Rome, and ie a noble hall, supported by 20 pillars of 
Parian marble, and adorned with elegant tombs. That 
of St. Martin and St. Silvester is built of part of the 
materials of the baths of Titus, and isa beautiful edi- 
fice. The church of St. Andrea, on the Monte Cavallo, 
though small, is highly finished; that of St Cecilia, in 
Trastevere, as well as the churches of St. Maria in the 
same quarter, St. Sebastiano, and St. Pietro in Monto- 
rio, are all of great antiquity. The last contained the 
famous picture of the ‘Transfiguration, by Raphael, 
now in the Vatican, Santa Maria Egiziaca is supposed 
to be the aucient temple of Fortuna Virilis, and Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva a temple of that goddess, while 
the church of Ara Ceeli is considered as occupying the 
site of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The Pan- 
theon (q. e.) and the seven patriarchal basilicm, or 
cathedrals, are all remarkable for their architecture. 
Of the cathedrals, Santa Maria Maggiore, a noble struc- 
ture, is situateon the Esquiline Mt., and has twofronts, 
each of modern architecture. St. Giovanni, in Laterano, 
is the regular cathedral of the bishops of Rome. See fig 
1426, Of the remaining churches, many of them are 
remarkable for architectural beauty, and altogether 
they number 354. In the church of St, Peter's (Fig. 2089), 
the arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting are all 
exhibited in the highest perfection. he patriarchal 
chair of St. Peter ia u throne, elevated to the height of 
70 feet. The high altar has below it St. Peter's tomb, 
above it a magnificent canopy of brass, towering to the 
height of 132 feet (Fig. 273). There are three palaces of} 
the Pope: viz., the Lateran (Fig. 1525), the Quirinal,| 
and the Vatican. The first is close to the patriarchal 
charch of that name, and is striking by its size and 
height. The Quirinal palace has become, since tho} 
unification of the kingdom of Italy, the residence of 
the king. Its exterior presents two loug frouts plain 
and unadorned. The palace of the Vatican stauds 
on an eminence, to the north-west of the city, near St. 
Peter's. Its exterior presents neither magnificence 


nor symmetry, having been erected by different archi- 
tects at different wras, and forming, not one, but an | 
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assemblage of edifices, Its extent is immense, and the 
number of ita rooms, great and small, is estimated at 
4,422. Part of it is built with grandeur, and its walla 
are adorned with the cartoons of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo. Here also are collections of medals and other 
antiques, apartments cased with marble or paved with 
Roman mosaic, containing vases, candelabras, and altars, 
besides the celebrated statues of the Apollo Belvedere 
(Fig. 147), the Lacoon (Fig. 225), and the Antinous. The 
family mansions in Rome are termed palazzi, und are in 
great numbers; but the far greater part of them are less 
remarkable for their outward architecture, than for 
their size and internal decorations, The Palazzo Doria 
is one of the finest in the city, presenting three large 
fronts, inclosing a spacious court, surrounded with a 
piazza. It has u fine staircase, which leads to a mag- 
nificent gallery filled with pictures, The Palazzo Rus- 
poli bas a still finer staircase, consisting of four flights, 
of thirty steps each, each step of a single piece of mar- 
ble, nearly ten feet long and two broad The Corsini 
palace is remarkable for its size, its furniture, and its 
gardens, The Palazzo Orsini, that of Giustiniani, of 
Altieri, and of Salviati, are oll distinguished buildings, 
The Palazzo Farnese is of great size, and occupies one 
side of a handsome square. There are various others, 
some of which are rich in the paintings of the first 
masters. Rome is well supplied with hospitals, but 
they are conducted on an antiquated plan, and very defi- 
cient in interior order and arrangement. The Tiber, 
thongh deep, is only about 200 feet wide, and is crossed 
at Rome by several bridges. Rome is the seat of 
Various seminaries. The University is of the first rank, 
and was founded in 1244. The lropagunda, or Col- 
lege for the diffusion of the Christian taith, is on an ex- 
tensive scale, containing a numberof youths of different 
nations, and a prese for printing books in more than 
thirty languages, There are likewime several literary 
associations, Inthe Ripa Grande 800 children are in- 
structed in arts and trades, and there are numerous 
schools of painting, sculpture, and architecture, Of the 
libraries, by tar the largest is that of the Vatican, The 
other libruries are those of the Augustines, of the Do- 
minicans, of the Barberini, Chigi, Colonna, and Corsint 
families; also the Collegio Romano, with its museum 
of wntiquities and cabinet of natural history. The Uni- 
* library is called, from its founder Pope Alexan- 
der VIL, the Alerondrine Librory; and the Library del 
Emo contains a collection of medals and mathematical 
instruments along with a museum of natural history, 
Manuf. Few, aud chicfly consisting of woollenn, silks, 
velvets, hats, gloves, stockings, liqneurs, pomade, and 
artificial flowers.— be Romans were always remarkable 
for their superstition and idclatry, and invested nearly 
every event of life, whether political, social, or domestic, 
with some religious ceremony ; to such an extent was this 
carried, that nearly all the evil and good omens and super- 
stitions that have sat like an ingubus on the intelligence 
of western Europe for the last 2,000 years, date their 
origin from the Roman conquerors. The manner in 
which they declared war and proclaimed peace was 
marked by the most solemn rites and religious cere- 
monies. Their religious opinions, however, were re- 
markably tolerant, tor they not only had an unbounded 
faith in their own mythology, and confidence in each 
particular tien male or female, who appertained to 
their Pantheon, but had an equal trust in the good 
offices of any strange god or goddess whow their friends 
or enemies worshipped.and with open arms accepted the 
celestials from the regions of the Nile, the Tigris, or the 
Oxus, and eg Torani with the same veneration the 
altars of the N ey Olympian, or the Capitoline 
Jupiter. From the founding of the city by Romulus, 
for a space of 245 years, or till 509 n. c., the Roman 
people submitted their political destinies to the rule of 
a succession of seven kings, the line terminating with 
Tarquinius Superbus, who, with bis family, was deposed 
and expelled from kome. After the deposition of their 
kings, the consular form of government was established, 
and, with a few short interruptions, as during the 
supremacy of the Decemviri, several dictators, and two 
triumvirates, continued till the year of the city 724, or 
30 n. C., or for a space of 479 years; from this time a 
line of about sixty emperors assumed dominion, and for 
a term of 506 zan or A. D, 476, swayed with absolute 
power the destinies of the Roman world. During the 
first of these three epochs, the Romans firmly estab- 
lished their infant state, the city was greatly enlarged, 
civil law and order were established, a religious code 
was instituted, several of the neighboring states wero 
humbled, many cities taken, and, while the population 
of Rome greatly increased, most of the conquered cities 
were admitted to all the benefits of Roman citizenship 
Iu the second od, those great undertakings were 
effected which have, through all time, made Rome so 
celebrated — the broad, well-paved highways, like the 
Via Appia, extending from the city to the extremity of 
Calabria, numerous aqueducts, the cloace, or common 
sewers, so vast in size and length as to have become the 
wonder of the ancients themselves; so extensive were 
these undergound channels, that in the time of Augus- 
tus the whole of Rome was subterraneously navigable. 
After these followed the temples, circuses, and batha 
The ware undertaken in this epoch were some of the 
most important in the whole history of the people The 
three Punic wars were fought and Carthage was exter- 
minated, the whole of Italy was incorporated in the 
republic, the states of Africa subjugated, Greece con- 
verted into Roman provinces, Mithridates of Pontus de- 
feated and the kingdoms of Asia Minor made tributary 
Spain, Ganl, and britain were conquered and advan 

to the grade of provinces, the boundaries of the 1epublio 
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extending from Hibernia in the Atlantic to the Eu-| 
phrates in the East, while the wealth and splendor of | 
the city had advanced in a ratio equal with its terri- Rome, in Maine, a post-township of Kennebec co.; el ta? po Rondo, n-.) n. Fr. rondeau, from 


torial aggrandizemeot; and what hal once been a town 
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bia of Burlington.— A township of Jones co.; pop. 
671. 


Abt Koh, 


of bricks became a cityof marble palaces, that could Rome, in Michigan, a pust-township of Lenawee co. ; 
boast 420 temples, five theatres for the drama, two am- 
hitheatres, seven circuses of vast extent, sixteen public Rome, in Missouri, a village of Boone co., abt, 13 m. N. 
Paths. fourteen aquednets, besides pillars, triumphal 
apokon eter and lofty obelisks. During the third Rome, in New York, a town and township, semi-cap. 
e 


period Germany was added to the imperial realms, and 
the conquering eagles of Rome only ceased their Bight 
on this side the Indus. All Syria, Persia, and Parthia 
fell before the conquering Roman till the overgrown 


pop. abt. 1.612. 
by E. of Columbia. 


of Oneida co., abt, 100 m. W.N.W. of Albany, and 14 m. 
N.W. of Utica, on the site of Fort Stanwix, 1 is a place 
of much business activity, and contains sume extensive 
manufactories Pop. (1580) 12,045. 


empire, too vast for its own strength, and weakened by Rome, in Ohio, a village of Adams co., abt. 84 m. S. k. 


vice, riches, and conquest, fell inte decay, uml then com- 
menced that downfall which has had no parallel in the 
annals of nations. It had been predicted by the augurs, 
from an omen of twelve ravens seen together as Romn- 
lus was marking out his infant city, that the state would 
endure for twelve centuries; and as the termination of 
that cycle of ages approached, the physical disasters 


of Cincinuati,— A post-village and township of Ashta- 
bula co., abt. 190 m. N.E. of Columbus; pap. abt. 900.— 
A township of Athens co.; abt, 2, %. — A village 
of Delawure co., abt, 22 m. N. by E. of Columtus.— A 
township of Lawrence ch.; pop. abt. 2,400. — A village 
of Kichland co., abt, 12 m. N. of Mansfield, — A village 
of Seneca co., abt, 110 im. N. of Columbus, 


that overwhelmed the people in all parts of the empire, Rome. in /+nasylrania, a post-village and township of 


the hordes of barbarians who on every quarter burat 
ike a deluge on the 

land, the crimes of 

the emperors, the 

Constant civil wars, 

and dire reverses en- 

countered in the 

del, too plainly in- 

dicated the coming 

ruin of the once 

mistresaofthe world 

Bo enervated and 

weak bad the troops 

become, so greatly 

had they degenerat- 

ed, that in the reign 

of Vheodesius, about 

the year 390, the le- 

gions were no longer 

able to bear the fa- 

tigues of their armor 

and heavy military 

weapons, and throw- 

ing them aside, as- 

sumed the light and 

ineffective arms of 

the effeminate Per- 

siana, while the bar- 

barians, adopting 

the heavy weapons 

of the Romana, were’ 

everywhere victori- 

ous. The division of 

the empire into East- 

ern and Western by 

Constantine, in 32, ig. 2273. — ROMAN WOMAN. 

was the first fatal 

blow to the strength of the empire, while the feuds of the 

rival emperors, aud the irruption of the Goths, the sack 

and burning of Rome in 410, completed the dismember- 

ment. A few weak princes prolonged for half a cen- 

tury the shadow of a W. empire, till Romulus Augus- 

tulus, the last, bearing the same name as the founder 

of the state, laid down the insignia of the Roman em- 

pire at the feet of Odoacer, the barbarian king of Italy, 

A. D. 476. The Eastern empire endnred for nearly 1,000 

years longer, until finally overthrown by the taking of 

Constantinople by the Turks, in 1453. In the eighth 

century Rome was ceded to the Pope, and henceforth 

became the great ecclesiastical centre, and, though fre- 

quently subject to assaults in those warlike times, es- 

caped pillage till 1527, when the army of De Bourbon 

stormed and sacked it, committing frightful horrors. 

In 1502 it was taken by the French, and continued 

under their away for five years. In 148 an in- 

surrection broke out compelling the Pope to fly, 

when a republican government was established; 

a French force, however, soon after invested the city, 

which, after a lengthened siege, was obliged to ca- 

pona upon which the Pope returned in triumph ta 
is capital. In Sept., 1870, after the breaking out of 

the Franco-Prussian war, the Emperor Napoleon III. 

found it necessary to withdraw the French troops from 

Rome; whereupon the city was invested by an Italian 

army. which, after u slight resistance offered by the 

Pontifical Zouaveaand the Kody-guard, capitulated to the 

National government. The Pope, however, after deliver- 

ing a solemn protest against this forcible dethronement 

of his temporal sovereignty, still remained in the Holy 

City, “committing his eause to God” in the absence of in- 

terference in his behalf on the part of the great Powers 

of En In Dec., 1870, Rome was made the cap. of 
Italy. On May 13, 1671, the Italian parliament passed 
the act known as the bill of papal guaranties, by which 
the Pope was to remain in possession of the Leonine 
City (the Vatican and Spenta the Lateran, and 

the Castel Gandolfo. On July 2, Victor Emmanuel 
made his entry into Rome, and took up hia residence 

at the Quirinal, 7%. (1852) 300,22. 

Rome, in Georgia, a city, enp. of Floyd co., abt. 170 m. 
N.W. of Milledgeville, It is the principal depot for the 
cotton raised in that region, and has an active and in- 
creasing trade besides 

Rome, in luwas, a post-village of Peoria co, abt. 85 m 
N. by E. of Springfield. 

Rome, in /ndiana, a village of Jefferson co.. abt. 9 m. 
E. by N. of Madison. — A post-village, cap. of Perry co., 
abt. 45 m. E. of Evansville. 

Bome, in Jowa, a post-village of Henry co., abt. 36 m. 


| 


Bradford co., about 0 m. N. N. K of Towanda; pop. abt. 
1,000. — A township of Crawtord co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 
Rome, iu Wisconsin, a post-village of Jefferson co., abt. 
10 m E. of Jefferson, 

Rome, in Tennessee, a post-village of Smith co., abt. 45 
m. É of Nashville, 

Ro meine, n. (Min) A native antimoninte of lime. 

Ro meo, in Michigan, a post-village of Macomb co, 
abt. 20 w. N.W, of Mount Clemens. 

Romeo, in Tennessee, u post-villuge of Greene co, abt. 
l4 m. N.W. of Greenville. 


Rom ford, a town of England, co. of Essex, 13 m. EN. E. 


of London; pop. 6,000, 


mom ‘ish, a. Pertaining, or relating, to Rome, or to 


the teligion professed by the people of Rome; 
Catholic; Papal: as, the Romish Church. 

Rom ist, n. A Rowan Catholic. (u.) 

Rom ney, in /ndiana, a post-village of Tippecanoe co., 
abt. 12 m. S. of La Fayette. 

Romney, in W.lirginia, a post-vill., cap. of Hampshire 
co, abt, 120 m. S.E. by E. of Wheeling; pop. abt. 650. 
Romorantin, (rom'o-ran-ta,) w town of É nee, dept. 
of Loire-et-Cher, on the Seudre, a tributary of the Loire, 

H im. S.E. of Blois; pop, 7,42 

Romp, n. [A different spelling of rump. q. v.] A rude 
irl, who leaps and frisks about, and indulges in boister- 
ous play; a tomboy: a hoiden; ú skittish lass. — Rude 
play; boisterous frolic; frisky recreation. 

on. To play rudely and boisterously; to leap and frisk 
about in spart; to act the tomboy. 

Rompee’, A n. (Fr. rompu, from Lat. romp- 
ere, to break (Her.) Cleit, as an ordinary; cut off, 
or broken at the top, as a chevron, bend, &c. 

Romp ingly, udv. In ñ romping, or rude and boister- 
ons manner; rompishly. 

Romp ish, a. Inclined to romp; given to rude, bois- 
terous sport. 

Romp isbly, adv. In a rude or boisterous manner; 
skittishly. 

Romp ishness,n. Quality of being rompish or tom- 
boyish; disposition to boisterous play, or the practice 
of romping. 


Rom sey, or Rumsey, a town of England, co. of Hants,| 


on the Test, 6 m. N. W. of Southampton; pop. 0.600. 
Rom ulus, mythical founder and first king of Rome. 
According to the legends, he was the son of the vestal 
Rhea Sylvia by the god Mars, Sylvia being a daughter 
of Numitor, rightful heir of the King of Alba, but de 
pe by his brother, Exposed with his twin-brother 
mus, the babes were suckled by a she-wolf, and after- 
wards brought up by a shepherd. Their parentage was 
discovered, and they determined to found a city on the 
banks of the Tiber, the scene of their exposure, The 
right to choose the site was acquired by #.; and Remus 
not acquiescing, in his disappointment, was slain, In- 
habitants fur the new city were found by establishing a 
refuge for murderers and fugitive slaves on the Capito- 
line hills, and by carrying off the Sabine maidens at a 
feast to which they were invited. This led to war with 
the Sabines, which ended, through the intervention of 
the Sabine women, in 4 union of Romans and Sabines, 
under their two kings, Je. and Titus Tatius. The latter 
was soon slain, and 2. reigned alone, He was regarded 
as the wuthor of the fundamental division of the people 
into tribes, curiæ, and gentes, and of the institution of 
the senate and the comitia curiata, The date commonly 
assigned for the foundation of Rome is B. b. 753. 


Rom ulus, in New Yor: State, a township of Senec: 


county. 

Ro'na. a small island in the Northern Ocean; Lat. 58° 
32 N., Lon. 6° W.—Also, a small island of the Hebrides. 

Ronald, in Michigun, A post-township of Ionia co.; 
pop. abet. I. 400. 

Ronnldshay. (North and South,.) (ron‘ald-shai,) 
two small islands of the Orkneys. 

Roncesvalles, (rouce' ral.) a vill of Spain, in Na- 
varre, 22 m. NN. E. of Pampuna. ere thg rear-guard 
of the army of Charlemagne was destro, in 775, aud 
Roland, the famous paladin, fell in the action, 

Ron du. a town of Spain, prov. of Granada, on the 
Guadiaro, 40 m. N.W. of Malaga, and 48 m. N.N.E. of 
Gibraltar, Manuf. Bilka, leather, Ac. Fop. 19,334. 

Rondache, (rong-dash’,) n. (Archrol.) Anciently, a 
circular shield carried by foot-soldiers to protect the 
upper part of the person, which it entirely covered. It 
had a slit in the upper part for seeing through, and one 
at the side for the point of the sword to pass through. 

Rond Bosse, n. r.] (Anr Arts.) A term describ- 
ing sculptured objects in their full forms, in contradis- 
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| tinction to those which are in relief, or attached more og 
less to a plane or ground, 


- 


rond, round.) (fa. A kind of poetry which returns, 
as it were, to the same point, or in which part is re 
peated, thus containing a refrain. In French poetry, 
the rundeaa is n little composition of 13 verses, divided 
into 3 unequal strophes, with two rhymes (5 lines mas- 
culine aud 5 feminine, or vice versa). The first two or 
three words of the first verse serve as the barden, ana 
recur in that shapeatter the 8th and 13th verses. There 
are also double rondeaux and single rondeaus ; the lat ter 
an obsolete, but easier kind of verse. 
(Aus.) A light form of composition, in which the sub- 
or theme returns frequently; it usually forms the 
movement of a symphony or sonata, but is also very 
common as a = composition ; a round. 

Rondout’, in New York, a post-village of Ulster co. 
Was annexed to Kingston in 1872. 

Rondout Creek, in New York, enters the Hudson 
River from Ulster co, 

Ronion, Ronyon, (rin'yun,) n. A mangy or scabby 
animal ; also, a fat, pursy, bulky woman; as, a rump-fed 
ronyon. — NH,. 

wre pa town 7 the Danish Island of Borm- 

Olin, in the Bultic, 93 in. S. E. of Copenhagen. Manuf 
Wovllens aud tobacco, 1. 4,000, e 

Ronneburg, (ron'ne-boorg,) a town of Germany, in 
1 m. E. S. K of Gera, Manuf. Woollena, 
porcelain, and leather. Php. 6,000, 

Rood, n. [A different orthography of rod, q. — A rod; 
a perch; a pole; u lineal measure of 51⁄4 — The 

| a of au acre, or 40 square yards or poles; as, a 
rood of land, 

Rood, n. A. S. rode, or rod.) A cross or crucifix; a 
figure consisting of one rod laid at right angles over 
another; — specifically, a name formerly given to the 
figure of Christ on the cross, erected in Koman Catholic 
churches; as, the holy rood. —By the rood, by the cross; 
—a phrase formerly employed in tuking oath or assev- 
eration, 

Rood benm.n. (Arch.) Formerly, the beam across 
the chancel, bearing the rood, in churches too poor to 

| provide a screen, 

Rood’-free, a. Exempt from punition, (R.) 

| Rood ’-loft, m. (Arch.) A gallery which was generally 

| placed over the chancel-screen in parish churches, and 
contained the rood and its appendages. 

Roof, n. A. S. hrof, rof.) (Arch.) The external cover- 

| ing on the top of a building; sometimes of stone, but 

| usually of wood overlaid with slates, tiles, lead, &c. The 
form and construction of the timber-work of roofs differ 

e according to the nature of the building on 

which it is to be placed, and any attempt to notice all 

the varieties would fur exceed the limits of this work. 

The main portion of the framing, which in most cases 

are placed at regular intervals, are each called a 

principal, or pair af principals; these, in ornamen) 

open roofs,are the leading features, and in some ancient 


Fig. 2274. — 1. KING-PosT ROOF. 2. QUEEN-POST ROOF. 
A. Klug post. FF. Ridge pieces. 
BR. qucen posts. GGGOGG. Purlina. 
| COOK, Bruces, or struts, H. Collar. 
DD Tie-beams JJJJ. Common rafters, 
EERE, Principal rafters, blades, KKKK. Pole-plates. 
or backs. LLLL, Wall- plates. 


roofs are contrived with an especial view to appearance. 
We give (Fig. 2274) two of the simplest kinds of modern 
roofs, which will serve to explain the names of the 
most important timbers: a king-post roof has one 
vertical post in each truss, a queen-post roof has two. 
Since the introduction of iron in the construction of 
roofs, spaces of almost any width can be roofed over, 

—That which resembles, or corresponds with, the cover of 
a building; as, the roof of the mouth, the rugf of the 
firmament, Ac. 

(Mining.) That part above the miner's head; that 
part of the strata lying immediately upon the coal. 

v. a. To cover with a roof; as, to roof a building, — To 
shelter; to inolose in a house. 

Roof er. u. One who sets on roofs, 

Roof ink. n”. The act of covering with a roof, — The 
materials of which en roof is constructed, or materials 
for a roof; as, reofing-slates — Hence, by implication, 
the roof itself; shelter; covering. 

Root less. a. Without a roof; as, a ronfizss church. 
—Unsheltered ; having no house or home; , a rovjless 


vagabond, 


— 


ROOT 


Roof let, n. A small roof or covering. 

Roof-tree,n. The beam in the angle of a roof; hence, 
the roof itself; — also, by implication, home; house; 
shelter; as, he sleeps under his own roof-tree. 

Roof y.a. Possessing roofs. (k.) 

Rook’,n. [A S. Aroc; formed from the sound which 
the bird utters.) (Zodl.) A European species of crow 
(Corcus frugilegus, Linn.), resembling in size and color 
the Carrion-crow, but differing in having the base of the 
bill whitish and scurfy, and bare of feathers. The rook 
is gregurious at all seasons, resorting constantly to the 
sume trees every spring to breed, when the nests may 
be seen crowded one over another upon the upper 
branches. After their young have taken wing, they all 
forsake their nest-trees, returning to them again in 
October to roost; but as winter comes on, they generally 
select more sheltered places at night in some neighbor- 
ing woods, to which they fly off together. 

—A cheat; a trickster; a rapacious fellow ;—also, one who 
aots as decoy-duck to gaming-houses, 

—v.n. To cheat; to swindle; to defraud ;—also, to decoy. 

—v.a. To cheat; to defraud by cheating or trickery. 

Rook, n. [It. rocca, from L. Lat., a castle built on a 
rock.] (Games.) In chess, one of the four pieces placed 
on the corner squares of a chess-board ; a castle, 

Rook’ery,n. A place where rooks congregate and 
build their nests, as a wood, coppice, &c. 

Rook’-pie, n. (Cookery.) A pie made of young rooks 
dressed and seasoned; — a dish much esteemed by Eug- 
lish gourmets. 

Rook’s Creek, in Illinois, a post-villageand township 
of Livingston co., abt. 130 m. S. W. by S. of Chicago; 
pop. abt. 500. 

Rook’y, n. Populated by rooks; as, a rooky wood. 

Room. n. [A. S. rum; Goth. rums. place, space; proba- 
bly allied to the Heb. rum, to be afar off, remote.) 
Pince; space; compass; extent of place, great or small, 
which has been set apart or appropriated to any pur- 
pose, — Particularly, space partitioned off in a building: 
an apartment in a house; as, they occupy different 
rooms, — Practicability of admission; possibility to al- 
low; fit occasion; liberty to act; as, there is ample room 
for improvement. — Place unoccupied; as, to find room 
for a lady. — Place of another; stead ; as, he took him in 
room of the other. — In British North America, a fishing 
station. 

To give room, to withdraw; to leave space unfilled, for 
others to pass or to be seated. — To make room, to remove 
obstructions; to open space, Way, passage, or oppor- 
tunity; as, make room, gentlemen! — Room and space. 
(Ship-building.) The technical expression for the dis- 
tance from the joint or moulding edge of one floor- 
timber to the other, which, in all ships that have ports, 
should be so disposed that the scantling of the timber 
of each side of the port, and the breadth of the port 
fore and aft (the openings between the timbers of the 
frames, if any, included), be answerable. 

Room, n. A dye of a deep blue color brought from As- 
sam, and extracted from a plant of the genus Ruellia. 
Room, v.n. To lodge; to occupy, as a room or apart- 

ment; as, he rooms ut the Astor House. 

Room fal, n.; pl. Roomruts. As much, or many, as 
will fill a room; as, a roomful of people. 

Roon?'ily, adv. Spaciously. 

Room ’iness, n. State of being roomy; spaciousness ; 
large extent of space or room. 

Roonn’y, a. Having ample room; spacious; capacions ; 
wide; 23 as, a roomy house, a roomy ship between 
decks. 

Roon, a. Red; resembling the color of vermilion. (R.) 

Roop, formerly Lake, in Nevada, an extreme N. W. co., 
adjoining Oregon and California; area, abt. 3,000 sq. m. 
The co, contains several considerable lakes, of which 
Pyramid Lake is the largest. Surface, mountainous ; 
soil. in some parts fertile. 

Roor’bach, n. An American term for a false story or 
canard circulated for purposes of political intrigue. 

Roo'sa Oil, Roo’sa Grass-oil, n. An oil distilled 
from the leaves of Andropogon calamus aromaticus. It 
has a strong rose scent, and is used for adulterating 
attar of roses, 

Boost, n. (A. S. hrost ; Ger. riiste; allied to rest.] The 
pole, or perch, or other support, on which birds rest at 
night — A number of fowls reposing together. — At 
roost, in a state of repose and sleep; as, a cock at roost. 

r. n. To rest, sit, or sleep, as birds on a pole, perch, or 
tree, at night; to perch. — Hence, by implication, to 
lodge; as, where do you roost? 

Roost’-cock, n. The male of the domestic fowl; a 
Trooster. 

Roost'er, n. An Americanism for a cock, or male of 
the domestic fowl. 

Root. n. [Dan. roed.) (Bot.) The descending axis, or 
that portion of the axis of a plant which passes, at its 
first development, in an opposite direction to the stem, 
or ascending axis. The extension of this organ is ef- 
fected by the addition of new matter, not at its base, or 
point of junction with the stem, but at that portion 
which adjoins the apex. R. are usually subterranean ; 
but some merely float in water, and others hang loosely 
in the air. They have no leaves, and generally no bnds, 
and they appear to divide and subdivide irregnlarly, un- 
Jike stems, which always ramify in a symmetrical man- 
ner. There are two classes of R., — the primary or 
true, and the secondary or adventitious. The primary 

R. is produced by the direct elongation of the radicle. 
The part where the stem and primary R. unite is 
termed the collum, or neck; the portion of the latter 
organ adjoining this is called the base, and the opposite 
extremity the apez. The secondary root does not pro- 


ceed from any definite point, and its development may | 
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be said to depend upon favorable external circumstances. 
The branches from a primary R., and the R. produced 
from the different modifications of the stem — as the 
rhizome, the sucker, and the runner — are all of the 
secondary class. (See ADVENTITIOUS and AERIAL Roots.) 
According to the duration of their existence, all At. have 
been divided into annual, biennial, and perennial, An- 
nual R. are produced by those plants which spring 
from seed, and flower and die in the space of one year; as 
the oat and the balsam. Biennial R. are those of plants 
which live two years; as the carrot and the turnip. 
Perennial R. are those of plants which live for many 
years; in some such plants, as the dahlia und orchis, 
the roots are the only perennial portions, the stems 
dying every year. The R. assumes various forms, which 
are distinguished by special terms in descriptive botany. 
When the central axis of a plant goes deep into the 
ground without dividing, a fap-root is produced; the 2. 
of the common Stock illustrates this generic form. II, 
instead of descending in a direct line, the tap-root takes 
a crooked curve, it is said to be contorted, or twisted, as 
in the bistort; if it ends abruptly, as though bitten off, 
it is termed a truncated, or prwmorse R., as exemplified 
in the Devil’s-bit scabiosa sussica. The conical R. may 
be described as a tap-root, rather broad at the base, und 
tapering towards the ap the R. of the horse-radish, 
parsnip, and carrot, are fainiliar examples. The fust/orm, 
or spindle-shaped R., is another variety of the tap-root. 
It swells out a little below the base, and tapers upwards 
and downwards ; it is seen in the common radish. The 
napiform, or turnip-shaped R., has a globular form, 
being much swollen at the base; the common turnip 
is its type. When the descending axis is very short, 
and at once divides into slender branches or rootlets, a 
fibrous R. is produced, as in many of the grasses. When 
the branches are short and fleshy, as in the dahlia, the 
R. is said to be fasciculated ; and when some of the di- 
visions are so swollen as to become egg-shaped, as in 
many orchids, aud especially in the jalap-plant, the R. 
is tuberculated. To R., which expand only at certain 
points, the terms nodulose, annulated, und necklace- 
shaped, have been applied. A few other forms have re- 
ceived separate names, but they are unimportant. 

—An edible or esculent root, particularly of such plants 
as produce a single root, a8 of a turnip. 

—That which resembles a root as a source of nutrition or 
basis of support; that from which anything proceeds, as 
if by growth or development; as, the root of one’s nails, 
teeth, &c.; particularly, (I.) The first ancestor or pro- 
genitor; hence, » stem; us,“ Adam, the root of all man- 
kind” (Sir J. Daries.)—(2.) A primary form of speech; 
aradix; a radical, or whatever, in any language, can- 
not be reduced to a simpler or more original form, but 
serves as a common basis to words relating to the same 
emotion or idea, such as ar, ak, frag, &c. Roots are of 
two kinds, roots demonstrative, and roots predicative. 
The former are properly pronouns; the latter comprise 
all names, whatever may be the form assumed by them, 
and express invariably some sensible or material idea, 
Thus the words mill and meal, milk, mild, immortal, &c., 
are traced back to a root, mar or mul, which expressed 
originally the sound of crushing or grinding. From this 
root have sprung words which have apparently nothing 
in common with each other, — G.) The original 
sion or cause of anything; as, “the love of money is 
the root of all evil.’ — 1 Tm. vi. 10. 
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Root Creek, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Milwau- 

kee co., abt. II m. S. W. of Milwaukee. 

Root enter. n. An animal that subsists on roots. 

Root’edly, a. Deeply fixed or implanted; firmly; as 
to hate a person rootedly, 

Root'edness, n. State or condition of being rooted 
as, rootedness ot love or enmity. 

Rooter, n. One who, or that which, roots, or takes up 
by the roots. 

Root'’-house, n. A house constructed of roots; a 
place fur keeping roots, 

Root less, d. Destitute of roots; as, a rootless tree. 

Roovlet, n. A little root; a radicle. 

Root River, in Wisconsin, rises in Waukesha co., and 
flowing Š E. enters Lake Michigan from Racine co. 

Root’-stock, a. (Bot.) Same as RHIZOMA, q. v. 

Rootstown, in Ohio, a post-towuship of Portage eo; 
pop. abt. 1,900. 

|Root’y, a. Abounding with roots; as, rosty ground. 

| Rooze, v. a. To scatter; to shred; — used as provin- 
cial English. 

Ropalie, a. [From Gr. ropalon, a club.) Club-shaped ; 
bulging out toward the end, 

Rope, n. (A. S. rap; Du. rep; Irish rap; Icel. raip; 
Ger. reif.) A large, stout, twisted cord of hemp, of nut 
leas, generally, than an inch in circumference. A cer- 
tain proportion of hemp twisted together forms a yarn, 
aud a number of yarns forma strand. Three strands 
twisted together form w rope, Rope is either white or 
tarred, the latter being the best if liable to exposure to 
wet, the former if not exposed. The strength of tarred 
rope is, however, only about three-fourths that of white 
rope, and its loss of strength increases with time. Rope 
is designated by its circumference, expressed in inches, 
and is issued in coils of 113 fathoms each; marline and 
hambroline in skeins, spnn-yarn in pounds the latter is 
made from old rope (junk). Government rope is distin- 
guished by a colored thread,—red, blue, or yellow,— 
which runs through it. Rope used in the artillery ser- 
vice is coiled with the sun, i.e., trom left to right, in 
which direction the yarns are twisted so as to avoid 
kinking. The strength of white hempen rope may be 
approximately calculated by the following rule, viz.: 
square the circumference, and divide by five for the 
number of tons dead-weight that the rope will bear, 
The strain, however, caused by a sharp jerk upon a rope 
is very much greater than that of a dead-weight. It is 
stated, in this respect, that the strain upon a rope loaded 
with a weight of 200 pounds, and suddenly checked after 
a fall of § feet, is nearly equal to that which is caused 
by a dead-weight of 2 tons. — Other materials beside 
bemp are used in the manufucture of rope, but to a 
smaller extent.—Cotr-rope, which comes from Ceylon and 
the Maldive Islands, is made from the fibrous husk of 
the cocoa-nut ; Manila-rope from the fibres of a species 
of wild banana, Wire-rope both iron und steel, is also 
employed; on ship-board, particularly, to a considerable 
extent. — See CABLE, and CORDAGE. 

—A row or string, consisting of a series of things con- 
nected ; as, a rope of onions, 

D. [A. S. raus.] The entrails of birds. 

Rope of sawi, a metaphorical simile, denoting a frail 
or insecure union or tie, or band readil 

v. n. (imp. and pp. ROPED,) (ropt.) To be formed into 
rope; to draw out into a filament or thread, by means 
of uny viscous, glutinous, or adhesive quality ; as, rop- 
ing icicles. 


a) The fondamental note of any chord.— Busby. 

Math.) A number which, multiplied by itself a 
stated number of times, is equal to a given number ; in 
other words, the number of which a given number is a 
stated power. Thus the fourth root of 16 is 2, and is de- 
noted by the symbol 4/16, In the most frequently oc- 
curring case of square root the index 2 is omitted, and 
the radical sign y alone used. The more general and 
algebraic definition of a root, is any value of an un- 
known quantity which satisfies a given equation. See 
CusBe Root, SQUARE Root. 

—That which is like a root in position; the bottom or 

lower part of anything; as, to go to the root of a matter. 

Aérial roots. ( Bot.) See AERIAL.— Primary roots, the 
central, first-formed main root, from which brauch off 
the rootlets — Root of a nail. (Anat.) That part of a 
nail which is covered by the skin. — To take root, to 
become firmly implanted or established; as, an idea 
takes root in the mind. 

—v. n. To fix the root; to enter the earth, as roots. — 
To sink deep; to be firmly fixed, implanted, or estab- 
lished ; as, a rooted prejudice. 

r. d. To plant and fix deep in the earth by the roots; — 
used chiefly in the participle ; as, rooted trees. — Hence, 
to impress deeply, durably, or radically ; as, to root one’s 
self in the estimation of another. — To uproot; to tear 
from the ground by the roots; hence, to exterminate; 
to extirpate; to eradicate ; — used with a particle, as up, 
oul, or away; as, to root oul a nuisance, to root up a 
vegetable. 

Root, v. n. Gy S. wrotan ; Du. wroeten.) To turn up, as 
earth with the snout, in the manner of swine. — Hence, 
by analogy, to favor in a servile manner; to play the 
lickspittle; to act as a mean sycophant. 

—v.a. To turn up with the snout; as, hogs root every- 
where. 

Root, in Indiana, a township of Adams co.; pop. abt. 
2,600. — A post-village of Allen co, abt. 110 m. N.E. by 
N. of Indianapolis. 

Root, in New York, a post-township of Montgomery co. ; 
pop. (1870) 2,492. 

Root’-erop, n. (Agric.) A crop of esculent or edible 
roots, particularly of such plants as yield single tubers, 
as beets, turnips, &c. 

— 
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—v. a. To draw by, or as by, a rope. 

To rope in, to encircle with a rope, or ropes; as, to 
rope in a ring for pugilistic encounters, — To draw in 
by force, and collectively, as partisans. 

Rope’-band, Ro’band, n. (Va) A small hank 
of marline or spun-yarn, used on shipboard to secure 
the head of the sail to the yard or gaff. 

Rope'’-dancer, n. [Gr. skoinobates; Lat. funambu- 
tus.) One who walks or dances on a rope placed in an 
elevated position in the air. 

Rope’-ladder, n. A ladder formed of ropes. 

Rope’-maker, u. A roper; one whose business is to 
make ropes or cordage. 

Rope’-mat, n. A mat constructed of oakum or cordage. 

Rope’-pump, n. (Hydraul.) A machine for raising 
water by means of an endless rope, which passes through 
the well or fountain, and brings up the water by the 
momentum it acquires when put in motion. — Francis. 

Roper. n. A rope-maker; also, a packer. 

Ropery, Rope’-walk, x. A long covered walk, or 
building covering even ground, where ropes are manu- 
factured. 

Rope’-trick, n. A trick that merits the halter; a 
villainons act. 

Rope’-walk, (-wauk,) n. See ROPERY. 

Rope’-yarn, n. Yarn consisting of a single thread, 
used in the manufacture of ropes. 

Rop'ily, adv. In a ropy manner; in a viscous man- 
ner, 80 as to be stretched out like a rope. 

Rop'iness. u. Stringiness, or aptness to draw out in a 
string or thread, without breaking, as of glutinous sub- 
stances ; viscosity; adhesiveness. 

Rop’ish, a. Ropy; tending to ropiness. 

Rop v, a. Stringy: adhesive; that may be drawn in a 
thread; viscous; tenacious; glutinous; as, ropy mo- 
lasses, ropy lees of wine. 

| Roque, (*.) (St. ) a popular saint of the Roman Cath- 

olic Church in France, who is especially considered the 

patron of those sick of the plagne. He was born of a 

noble family in Montpelier, about the end of the 13th 

century, and having undertaken a pilgrimage to Rome, 
was surprised upon his way through Italy v an onte 


break of the plague at Piacenza, where he devoted hime 
self with generous zeal to the care of the victims of this 
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pestilence. Falling sick ef the plague himself, and 
abandoned by mau, he contrived to drag himself to a 
neighboring woods, Where a dog used to lick his sures; 
and it pleased God to restore him to heath. He re- 
turned to France; and after a life of great sanctity, 
died at Montpelier, probably in 1327. 


Roque, St.,)a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 8 m. from | 


Gibraltar; pop. 7,000, 

Roquelaure, (rdk’e-lér,) n. (Also written ROCKELAY.) 
[Fr., from the Duc de Roquelaure, reign of Louis XIV., 
who first introduced the garment.) A long, loose cloak, 
or surtont, made to button from top to bottom in front. 

Roques, Los.) loce roles), a group of islands in the 
Caribbean Sea off the coast of Venezuela; Lat. 119 57’ 
40” N., Lon. 67° 40’ W. 

Rorif’erous, a. [Lat. ros, roris, dew, and ferre, to 

` bear.) Generating or yielding dew, (n.) 

(Med.) Pouring or depositing exhaled fluids like dew 
upon the surfaces of organs ; — said of certain vessels. 
Dunglison. 

Roroton’ga, an island in the 8. Pacific Ocean, one of 
Cook s Islands group; Lat 21° 16° 5” S., Lon. 159° 18’ W. 

Rorqual, (-kwal,) n. (Zodl.) See BALÆNIDÆ. 

Rory, a. Dewy. (k.) 2 

Ro sn. n. [Lat.; Ger. rhodon, a rose.) (Bot.) The 
Rose, a genus of plants, order Rosaceæ. The species and 
varieties are well known for the beauty and fragrance 
of their flowers. They are shrubs ranging from one foot 
to six or eight feet in height. The flowers in the wild 
species are usually single, but in the cultivated varieties 
semi-double, or double. The colors are red, white, pur- 
ple, and rarely yellow; in numberless shades and mix- 
tures. Botanists are not agreed as to the number of 
original species of #.; formerly all the cultivated R. 
were supposed to have a common origin, but they are 
now generally regarded as the descendants of numer- 
ous distinct species. R. gallica, a native of the south of 
Europe, is the species from which the greater number of 
garden varieties have been developed, particularly those 
with dark-red and purple petals. J damascena, the 
Damask R. (Fig. 232), a native of the Levant, is another 
prolific species, having given the florist some lovely blush, 
white, and red roses, The so-called Monthly A., the ear- 
liest to flower, are varieties of this species. The British 
species, R. spinosissima, or Scotch-rose, is the source of 
numerous choice, double R., blush, red, marbled, white, 
and yellow. R. centifolia, the 100-leaved Provence, or 
Cabbage N., a native of the south of Europe, is known un- 
der from 50 to 60 varieties, of which the beautiful Moss- 
rose is an especial favorite. N. moschata, the Musk-rose, 
a rambling shrub, native of N. Africa, has very fragrant 
white flowers, with the claws of the petals yellow. R. in- 
dica, the Chinese-rose, R. semperflorens, the ever-blowing 
rose, and other species from China, have also yielded 
beautiful varieties under the hand of the florist. The 
N. America species, and especially those of the U. States, 
are few. ‘The Climbing- rose, R. setigera, is a fine spe- 
cies, sending up shoots 
10 to 20 ft. highin a sen- 
son; from it have orig- 
inated numerous benu- 
tiful donble-flowered va- 
rieties known in gar- 
dens as Prairie-roses, of 
which the Queen of the 
Prairies and the Balti- 
more Belleare instances, 

The Dwarf Wild-rose, R. 
lucida (Fig. 2275), has 
stems 1 to 2 feet high, 
and is common in dry 
soils, or on the borders 
of swamps, flowering in 
May and June. Other 
species are the Swamp- 
rose, R. carolina; the 
early Wild-rose. R. blan- 
da ; and the true Sweet- Fig. 2275. THE DWARP WILD-ROSE. 
brier, R. rubiginosa. — (Rosa lucida.) 
In the culture of roses, 
much use is now made of the Dutch. invention of form- 
ing standards, by budding on hardy woody stocks of the 
Dog-rose, R. canina, or the Tree-rose, R. villosa, The 
standards are budded at different distances from the 
ground, according to taste and the purposes in view, and 
form, after a few years, handsome round heads, which 
fiower freely, and preserve the variety a longer time 
than in plants raised from cuttings or layers. They are 
particularly valuable for shrubberies and lawns, where 
the culture of the root required by dwarf-2. could not 
be given, and, if omitted, would occasion the degen- 
eracy of the variety. New varieties of the R. are ob- 
tained from seed; but the usual mode of propagation 
b by layers. All will grow by cuttings, and some, as 
R. sempervirens, freely; but this mode is seldom re- 
sorted to. For preserving delicate varieties, the best 
lan is decidedly that of budding on hardier sorts. 
tr. ist species of the R. in the wild state grow in sandy 
and rather poor svil, except such as are confined to 
woods, where the soil is comparatively rich and moist; 
but all cultivated R., and especially the donble - flow- 
ered kinds, require a rich loamy soil, inclining to clay 
rather than sand. The Dog-rose, or brier, R. canina, is 
the commonest European species, being found in hedges 
and thickets in almost every conntry of that continent. 
The fruits, commonly called As, are employed in medi- 
cine for their refrigerant and astringent properties. 
The dried petals of the unexpanded flowers of R. gallica 
constitute the red-rose leures of the shops; they are 
used medicinally as mild astringents and tonics. Rose- 
water bs prepared by distilling the fresh petals of R. 
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centifolia with water, to which a little spirit of wine 
has been added. For the mode of obtaining the fra- 
grant volatile oil of R., see ATTAR OF ROSES. 

Ro’sa,( Mount, peak of the Pennine Alps. See Ars. 

Rosa, SALVATUR, a celebrated painter, poet, and musi- 
cian, Was k. ucar Naples, in 1615. After studying under 
Fraucaziani, and displaying his genius in many studies 
of wild landscape, he went to Rome. But his taste was 
formed more from the study of nature among the wilds 
of the Apennines, than from the lessons of other art- 
ists; and he delighted in delineating scenes of gloomy 
grandeur and magnificence, He also wrote plays, aud 
performed parts in them; besides which he composed 
many cantats. He was liberally patronized by the 
Grand-duke of Tuscany, and lived some years at Flor- 
ence. Le. executed many pictures for churches: but his 
priucipal merit lay in the representation of the wild 
scenery of nature, storms, & D. at Rome, 1673. 

Rosa cee, n. (Bet.) The Rose family, an order of 
plants, alliance Rosales. Diaa. Polypetalous flowers, 
and carpels both free from the calyx, aud quite, or nearly 
80, from each other. They are trees, shrubs, or herbs, 
with alternate leaves and regular flowers; calyx 4-5- 
lobed — when 5, the odd lobe is posterior; petals 5 or 
none; stamens perigynous, distinct; anthers 2-celled ; 
carpels generally superior, or occasionally more or Jess 
inferior ; seeds 1 or few, exulbuminous; embryo straight. 
The order embraces abt. 500 species in 30 genera, the 
most numerous of which is Kosa, g. v. 

Rosaceous, (dH, a. Rose-like; relating or per- 
tainiug to roses. 

( Bot.) Composed of several petals arranged in a cir- 
cular manner, us in the rose. 

Rosa'les, n. pi. (Boy An alliance of plants, sub-class 
Perigynous ezogrns. Diaa, Monodichlamydeous flow- 
ers, distinct carpels, sutural placenta, definite seeds, 
corolla, if present, polypetalous, and an amygdaloid 
embryo, with little or no albumen. The alliance in- 
cludes seven orders: CALYCANTHACES, CHKY80BALANA- 
CER, FABACEAE, DRUPACER, POMACER, SANGUISORBACES, 
and Rosacea, q. v. 

Rosaniline, (roze-dn’e-leen,)n. (chem.) Under this 
name we propose to give a succinct analysis of the 
principal dyes derived from ANILINE, q. v. ‘The first dye 
ever manufactured from aniline on a large scale was 
that known as mauve, or aniline-purple, which is ob- 
tained by dissolving aniline in diluted sulphuric acid, 
and adding solution of Lichromate of potash, when the 
liquid gradually becomes dark-colored, and deposits a 
black precipitate, which is filtered off, washed, boiled 
with coal-naphtha to extract a brown substance, and 
afterwards treated with hot alcohol, which dissolves the 
mauve, The chemical change by which the aniline has 
been converted into this coluriug-matter cannot at pres- 
ent be clearly traced, but the basis of the color has been 
found to be a substance which has the composition 
CyHyNg, and has been termed mauréine. It forms 
black, shining crystals, resembling specular iron-ore, 
which dissolve in alcohol, forming a violet solution, and 
in acids, with production of the purple color, Mauvéine 
combines with the acids to form salts; its alcoholic solu- 
tion even absorbs carbonic acid gas, The hydrochlorate 
of mauréine, Cn HIZNz. II CL, forms prismatic needles 
with a green metallic lustre —Very brilliant red dyes 
are obtained from commercial aniline by the action of 
bichloride (tetrachloride) of carbon, bichloride of tin, 
perchloride of iron, chloride of copper, mercuric nitrate, 
corrosive sublimate, and hydrated arsenic acid. It will 
be noticed that all these agents are capable of undergo- 
ing reduction to a lower state of oxidation or chlorina- 
tion, indicating that the chemical change concerned in 
the transformation of aniline into aniline-red is one in 
which the aniline is acted on by oxygen or chlorine. 
The easiest method of illustrating the production of 
aniline-red, on the small scale, consists in heating a few 
drops of aniline in a test-tube with a fragment of corro- 
sive sublimate (perchloride of mercury), which soon 
fuses and acts upon the aniline to form an intensely red 
mass composed of aniline-red, calomel, and various sec- 
ondary products. By heating this mixture with alcohol, 
the red dye is dissolved, and a skein of silk or wool dipped 
into the liquid becomes dyed of a fine red, which is 
not removed by washing. On the large scale, magenta 
(as aniline-red is commonly termed), is generally pre- 
pared by heating aniline to about 320° F. with hydrated 
arsenic acid, when a dark semi-solid mass is obtained, 
which becomes hard and brittle on cooling, and exhibits 
a green metallic reflection. This mass contains, in ad- 
dition to aniline-red, several secondary products of the 
action, and arsenious acid. On boiling it with water, a 
splendid red solution is obtained, and a dark resinous 
or pitchy mass is left, If common sult be added to the 
red solution us long as it is dissolved, the bulk of the 
coloring matter is precipitated as a resinous mass, which 
may be purified from certain adhering matters by drying 
and boiling with coal-naphtha. The red coloring mat- 
ter is a combination of arsenic acid with a colorless 
organic base, which has been called rosaniline, and has 
the composition CyHigN3.2HO. If the red solution of 
arseniate of rosaniline be decomposed with hydrate of 
lime suspended in water,a pinkish precipitate is ob- 
tained, which consists of rosaniline mixed with arseni- 
ate of lime, and the solution entirely loses its red color. 
By treating the precipitate with a small quantity of 
acetic acid, the rosaniline is converted into acetate of 
rosaniline (Coll; Ns. HO CyH,03), forming a red solntion, 
which may be filtered off from the undissolved arseniate 
of lime. On evaporating the solution te a small bulk, 
and allowing it to stand, the acetate is obtained in crys- 
tals, which exhibit the peculiar green metallic lustre of 


ROSA 


rosaniline. This salt is the eommonest commercial form 
of magenta; its coloring power is extraordinary, a very 
minute particle imparting a red tint to a large volume 
of water. Silk and wool easily extract the whole of the 
coloring matter from the aqueous solution, becoming 
dyed ú fast and brilliant crimson; cotton and linen, 
however, have not so strong an attraction for it, so that 
if a pattern be worked in silk upon a piece of cambric, 
which is then immersed in a solution of magenta, and 
afterwards washed in hot water, the color will be 
washed out of the cambric, but the red silk pattern will 
be left. Ifa boiling solution of the acetate of rosaniline 
be mixed with excess of ammonia, the bulk of the ros- 
aniline will be precipitated; but if the solution be 
filtered while hot, it deposits colorless needles of rosani- 
line, which become red when exposed to the air, from 
absorption of carbonic acid, and formation of the red 
carbonate of rosauiline. For experimental illustration 
of the properties of rosaniline, the liquid obtained by 
boiling a solution of the acetate with a slight excess of 
lime diffused in water, and filtering while hot, is very 
well adapted. This solution has a yellow color, and may 
be preserved in a stoppered bottle without alteration. 
If air be breathed into it through a tube, the liquid be- 
comes red from production of carbonate of rosaniline, 
Characters painted on paper with a brush dipped in the 
solution are invisible ut first, but gradually acquire a 
beautiful rose color. When the red solution of hydro- 
chlorate of rosuniline is slightly acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid, and placed in contact with zinc, the solu- 
tion becomes colorless, the rosaniline acquiring two 
equivalents of hydrogen, and becoming leucaniline, 
Cola Ns the hydrochlorate of which (CyHgN3.3HCl) 
forms a colorless solution. Oxidizing agents reconvert 
the leucaniline into rosaniline. It has been observed 
that pure aniline does not yield aniline-red when heated 
with corrosive sublimate or arsenic acid, it being neces- 
sary that it should contain another organic base, to- 
luidine (CHN), which is derived from toluole (Ciao) 
in the same way in which aniline is derived from ben- 
zole. Since the benzole obtained from coal-naphtha 
almost invariably contains toluole, the aniline obtained 
from it is very seldom free from toluidine, What share 
the toluidine has in the production of the red color is 
not understood, but if the aniline be prepared with ben- 
zole derived from benzoic acid, and therefore free from 
toluole, no red is obtained. A mixture of 70 parts of 
toluidine with 30 of aniline is said to answer best for 
the preparation of the red and violet coloring matters. 
Such a mixture would contain two equivalents of tolui- 
dine (Cilio N) and one equivalent of aniline (Ci2HzN), 
Or Col Ns, only requiring the removal of Hg by an 
oxidizing agent to yield rosaniline CyH)yN3.— Aniline 
yellow, or chrysaniline, (from Gr. chryskus, golden, ] is 
found among the secondary products obtained in the 
preparation of aniline-red. It forms a bright-yellow 
powder resembling chrome-yellow, and having the com- 
position Col Ns. It is nearly insoluble in water, but 
dissolves in alcohol. Chrysaniline has basic properties, 
and dissolves in acids, forming salts. On dissolving it in 
diluted hydrochloric acid, and mixing the solution with 
the concentrated acid, a scarlet crystalline vipitate 
of hydrochlorate of chrysaniline (Gn Ns HCl) is ob- 
tained, which is insoluble in strong hydrochloric acid, 
but very soluble in water. A characteristic feature of 
chrysaniline is the sparing solubility of its nitrate. 
Even from a dilute solution of the hydrochlorate, nitric 
acid precipitates the nitrate of chrysaniline (CoHy Ns. 
HO.NO,) in ruby-red needles—Aniline-Llue is produc 
when a salt of rosaniline (the commercial acetate, for 
example) is boiled with an excess of aniline, which con- 
verts the rosuniline (CgHjgNg) into triphenylic rosani- 
Line (CyHy6(CygHg 'sNg), Which may be regarded as having 
been formed by the introduction of three equivalenta 
of the hypothetical radical phenyle (C,oHs) in place of 
three equivalents of hydrogen, the latter having been 
evolved in the form of ammonia— 

CN HCl + 3[(C1eRs)HsN] = Cie sNs-HCl + Zu 


Hydrochlorate Aniline. Hydrochlorate of 
of rosaniline. triphenylic roxaniline. 


The hydrochlorate is an ordinary commercial form of 
analine-blue; it has a brown color, refuses to dissolve 
in water, but yields a fine blue solution in alcohol. If 
it be dissolved in an alcoholic solution of ammonia, the 
addition of water causes a white precipitate of the hy- 
drated base, triphenylic rosaniline, CyHyo(CygHg)yN 

2HO, which becomes bluish when washed and dried. 
Just as rosaniline yields leucaniline when acted on with 
nascent hydrogen, so triphenylic rosaniline yields tri- 
phenlic leucaniline (CgHyg Cygls)gNg); this is not basic 
like leucaniline, but a colorless neutral substance, which 
is reconverted into blue by oxidizing agents. —A miline- 
violet appears to be formed in a similar manner. Other 
compounds have been obtained from aniline, presentin 

almost every variety of color. A green dye is prepared 
by the action of a mixture of hydrochloric acid and 
chlorate of potash upon aniline, and under particular 
conditions a black may be obtained with the same 
agents. Another green has been made by ucting upon 
magenta with aldehyde. When a solution of acetate 
of rosaniline is treated with cyanide of potassium, it 
gradually loses its red color, and deposits a white crys- 
talline precipitate of a base which has been termed 
hydrocyan-rosaniline, having the formula CN and 
contains the elements of rosaniline and hydrocyanic 
acid; but this acid cannot be detected in it by the ordi- 
nary tests, leading to the belief that the new base 
should be regarded as leucaniline (Copa Ns), in which 
one equivalent of hydrogen is replaced by an equivalent 
of cyanogen (CON CoN Na). The hydrocyan-roswniline 


the wing of the rose-bectle, characteristic of the salts of | is almost insoluble in water, and sparingly soluble ip 
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boiling alcohol. 
adding an alkali, 
shine. 


Rosa’rio, a town of the Arge 
Parada River, abt. 190 m. N.W. of Bueiios Ayres. 
was founded in 1730, and bas been the se 


government since 


Rosary. (ro ra- ry.) n. [Lat. rosarium, 
bed of roses, or place 


ten RoseRY, q. e. 


(Ecel.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a devotional 
15 times the Puter- 


ROSE 


When precipita’ 


it becomes pink on exposure to sun- 


practice which consists in reciting 


or angelical saluta 


vse has acquired 


rosury is thus three times the ordinar, 
{ustitnted in honor of the 15 principal 


life of Christ anc 
tributed its insti 


whom is Mosheim, give it a higher antiquity. The Fes- 
Sunday in October. 


1 of the Virgi 
tution to St. 


tival of the Rosary falls on the first 
Rosas, Don JUAN MANUEL DE, ex-p! 
gentine Republic, k. at Buenos Ayres, 1793. 


scended from an old Spanish family, ane 
bravery and capacity in some minor appointments, Was, 
in 1531. nominated captuin-general, 
In 1835 he became pre; 
seeking to obtain for 
a preponderating influ- 
ed with Brazil, 


Buenos Ayres. 


Argentine Confederation ; but by 
the province of Buenos Ayres 
enceand advancement, he becar 
aud afterwards with France 

quence of an attack made upon Monte Video. Defeated 
theless offered an obstinate resistance 
until 1850, when the states under his rule revolted 


jn 1845, he never 


against bis tyrannical measures. 


pated president, and in 1851 he totally ¢ 
whowas compelled to make h 


where roses grow; 


imes 


ted from its salts by 


ntine Republic, on the 


reside 


and to take refuge in England. D. 1873. 


Roscius. (rosh’t 


(upwards of $175) for his acting- Ci 


Ros‘coe, Wray, an Eng 
in 1753. He was brought a 


artists of that time. His studies, however, gradually 


settled in the field of Italian history and literature, and, 


out Europe and America. D. 1831. 


Ros’coe, in Illinois, a pos 
Winnebago co., abt. 12 m. N. o 
oe. in Luba, u village an 


abt. 12 m 8.E of Bloomfield. 


e, in Minnesota, & post-village and township of 
22 m. N. W. of Rochester; pop. abt. 700. 
Roscoe, in Missouri, & post-village of Henry co., abt. 


Goodhue co., abt 


130 m. W. by S. of Jefferson City. 


Roscoe, in Ohio, a pos 


m. N. E. of Columbus. 


t-village u 
f Rockford ; 


Roman actor, who 
erformer of his age, and is 
said to have received about & thousand denarii per day 
cero, who speaks in 
the highest terms of his talents, undertoo! 
The Roman state assigned him a con- 
o have deserved as 


p to the law, and early 
taste and talent for literature and the 


)a seaport-town of France, dept. of 
N.W. of Morlaix; pop- 1,400. 


Koscom' mon; an inland co. of Ireland, 


naught, having N. Leitrim and Sligo, E. 
„ and King’s co., from w 
rated by the Shannon, S. W. and W. Galway; area, 
sq.m. The surface is generall 
covered with extensive bogs. The soil in g 


ford, Westmeath, 


pnt fertile, affording excellent past 
Bhannon and Suck rivers. Prod. 


Manuf. Linen and woollen staffs. Chief to 
mon, the cap., sitnate 78 m. N.W. o 


Athlone. Pop. (1881) 131.755. 


Rose, (75z,) n. A. S., Ger. 
Rosa, and Rosacea; and Roseg, in SUPPLEMENT. 
—A rosette; a knot of ribbon in the for! 


as an ornament: 
as of a spout, pi 
in a sprinkling 


of a can or pot for watering 
The color or hue of a rose; rose-red; pink. 
(Naut.) The card of the mariner’s com 
(Arch.) The sculptured representation 
in the centre of each 
thian capital. Roses are also used 
sons in the soffits of coronas and ceilings. 
(Note. Rose is occasionally employed in the construc- 
tion of certain self-explainin: i 


al tie to a shoe. — 


y flat and op 


Dan., an 


urage. 


Qata and potatoes. 
wns. Roscom- 
f Dublin, pop. 3,300, 
Castlerea, Strokéstown, Ballinasloe, and 


d Fr.] (Bot.) See 


pe, &. for allowing water 


of small jets; a ro 
flower- 


rose-red, roge-tinted, and the like.) 


sandy deserts of Arabia, Syria, 


Kast. It is a 
more than six 


and after it has flower 
branches become incurved 


inches high, with 


g compoundi 


and other parts of the 
small, bushy, herbaceous plunt, seldom 


at of the federal 


from rosa.) A 
— usually Writ- 


the Are Muria, 
putation is made 


by means of beads, the string of bends used for this pur- 


J having displayed 


or governor, o 
sident of the 


is escape from the country, 


nd township of 


pop. abt. 1,400. 
d township of Davis co., 


t-village of Coshocton co., abt. 75 


and S. E. Long- 
hich it is sepa- 


en, in portions 
enerally light, 


m of a rose, used 
A perforated nozzle, 


pass. 
of a rose found 


tica hierochuntica, a 


He was de- 


prov. of Con- 


Rivers. The 


to issue forth 


in the Corin- 


grows in the 


the plant assumes an almost globular form, and in this 


etate it is often 


blown about by th 
158 * 


in the desert. 


Rose. in 


Rose, in / 


Rose, in Ohio, u 
Rose, in Hennsylvumt, 


Ro’seal, a. 
Roseate, (ro’ 


Rose buy; n. 
1| Roseboom, O 

ship of Otsego co. 
Rose’-bug, 
Rose’burg, 


Roseburg, 


Rose’ 


ROSE 


When it happens to be blown 
expand again, and the pods ¢ 


Numerous superstitions ar 


whieh is called Rosa Marie, 


taken up before 


its hygrometric property, 
expanding in moisture, tOr yeurs. 

(Lat. sub rosa.) Privately ; in secret; 
event disclosure; us. to make love to 
—u figurative expression, derived 
g the ancients of hanging up à 
jol of secresy, that nothing 


Under the ruse. 


in a manner to pr 
a girl under the rose; 
from the practice amon 
rose at banquets as a Sin 
spoken under it should be divulged elsewhere. 


it is qui 


Wars of the Roses, Or Wa 


Roses. (Eng. Hist.) 
wars, thut prevailed i 
tury between the riva 
and so called from the 
the adh 
exhibiting the white, and tl 
rose, as their distinguis 


tive partisans; 


extending over a per 


shed and devastation, were fi 


victory of Henry 


Tudor, Earl 


Henry VIL), over Richard I 


1485, the victor uniting in his own person the title 


of Lancaster through his mother, and that of York by 


his marriage with a daughter 
period the rose hus been the un 


as the thistle and shamroc 


of Scotland and Ireland. 


land co., abt, 18 m. 
Rose, in Minnesota, & 


abt. 1,000. 


Rose, (r,) MP- and pp. of RISE 
Tlinois, a tow Ds: 


vew York, a post-village and towuship of Wayne 


co., bt. 8 m, N. E. of Lyons. 


abt. 1,100. 


abt. 200. 


roseate cheek. 


Riododendron. 


township of 


[Lat. roseus.) 


(Bot.) 


r RosEBOON, in New York, a post-town- 


Rose’-fly,”- ( 
in Indiana, 


mn. S. by W. of Richmond. 


iu Oregon, 


co., abt. 160 m. S. of Salem. 


for the productions of t 

thriving rapidly. 
Roseburg, iu 

co.. abt. 33 In. W. 
Rose dale. in Ind 


13 m. N. N. E. ol 


Rose -bush, n. 


roses grow. 


Rose 


-campion, n. (Bot 
eral species of the genera Agr: 
/echafer, n. (Zoil.) 


genus Macrodactylus. The 


chater, Af, subsprinosa, 


and corn. 


Rose’-color, un. The hue or color of a rose; rose-red ; 
beautiful tint, or attractive appearance, 
imagined beauty, promise, or allure- 
thing in rose-color. 


pink,—Hence, a 


as of @ rose; 


ment; as, to see a 
Rose-colored, ( 
A rose; ns, rose-colored silk. — Brilliantly beautiful or 
pect ;—hence, extravagant 5 exaggerat- 
promising, or alluring; 85, rose-col- 


resplendent in us 
edly fine, pleasing, 
ored expectations. 
Rose’crans, WILLIAM 


by Gen. McClellan as 
the rank of major. 
the 23d Ohio Volunteers, 
the victory gained by G 
Mountain, Virginia, July 1 
appointed Brig.-Gen. of th 


mand of the Army of West 
t Gauley, Nov 20. In March, 1862, ornament or badge; 88, a white rosette ;— also, a shoe 


afflicted, feeding indiscriminately on leaves, flowers, 
and fruits of the yine, cherry, plum, garden vegetables, 


ul. dad. 


Engineering at West Point, which post he held for sev- 
eral years. In April, 1554, he was obliged to resign, 
through ill-health, an appoi 
yard at Washington, and c 
engineer at Ciucinunti. 


e connected with this plant, 


te withered, the plaut retains 
of contracting in drought and 


The well known feuds, or civil 
n the latter part of the lth ceu- 
1 houses of York and Lancaster, 
badges adopted by their respec- 
erents of the house of York 
ose of Lancaster the red 
hing emblem. These wars origi- 
nated with the descendants of Edward III., aud, atter 
iod of more than 80 years of blood- 


ke ure respectively the symbols 


' 

hip of Shelby co. pop. abt. 1,000. 
Rose, in Michigan, & post-village and township of Oak- 
N.W. of Pontiac; pop. abt. 1,700. 
township of Ramsey co.; POP. 


Carroll co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 
a township of Jefterson co.; Pp. 
hip of Waushara co.; pop- 


Rose, iu Wisconsin, 8 towns. 


Like a rose in smell or color. 
ze-at,) a. [Fr. rosat ; It. rosato, from Lat. 
rosatus.) Rosy + full of roses; as, roseate bowers. — f 
a rose-color ; — hence, blooming; 85, roseate beauty, & 


The popular name of the genus 


a village of Union cos abt. 19 
a post-village, cap- of Douglas 


he Umpqua Valley, and is 
Pop. abt. 1,100. 

Pennsylvania, a post-village of Perry 
of Harrisburg. 

iana, a post-village of Parke co., abt. 
Terre Haute. 

The bush, shrub, or plant whereon 


is seven-twentieths of an inch in 
length, and is covered with very short and close ashen 
It is one of the greatest scourges 


STARK, major-general in the U. 
States army, B. in Kingston, Deluware co., Ohio, 1819, 
Point Academy in 1842; joined the 


In June, 1855, he was chosen 
superintendent of the Cannel Coal Company, and 
the Coal River Navigation Company, 
ointments in 1857, and com- 
menced the manufacture of paraffin oil and prus- 


„and in April, 1861, he was chosen 
his aid and chief engineer, with 
In June, he was made colonel of 
and contributed materially to 


ne U. S. army; assumed com- Rosette. (rb ect.. ) n. r.] A red color; roset. — An im- 
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at the battles of Inka, Sep. 19; Corinth, Oct. 4 and 5; 

Murfreesboro’, Dec. 31; and received the thanks of Con- 

ress for his conduct on that occasion. In Jan., 1863, 
his department was enlurged, and his force divided into 
four army corps, under Generale McCook, Thomas, 
Crittenden, aud, Granger. As an engineer, R. ranked 
very ngh, and his construction of au intrenched camp 
at Murfreesboro’ was pronounced & model of engineering 
aud military artistic skill. He resigned his commission 
in the U. 8. army in 1807. 

Rose’-cut, a. Cut with a smooth, round surface, in 
coutradistinction from those presenting a number of 
facets; — said of certain gems ; As, u rose-cut ruby. 

Rose’-diamond, n. A diamond nearly hemi-spheri- 
cal in form, one surface of which is flat, and the other 
cut into 24 triangular planes in two ranges. 

Rose’-drop,7. Ar we-lozenge, or confection of sugar, 
flavored with an essence resembling that of roses. 

Au ear-ring. 

(d.) A reddish eruption, or grog-blossom, upon the 
nose, occasioned by the frequent imbibition of ardent 
liquors. 

Bose’-engine,”. (Mech.) An appendage to the turn- 
ing lathe, by which a surface of wood or metal, as A 
watch-case, is engraved with a variety of curved lines. 
The assemblage of these lines presenting some resem- 
blance to a full-blown rose, 18 called by the French ro- 
sette; and hence the apparatus by which the ornamen- 
tation is produced is termed a roge-engine- 

Rose’field, in Illinois, w township ot Peoria co.; pop- 

abt. 2,000. 

Rose fish, n. Another name for R Norway haddock. 

Rose fly. n- (Zul.) See Rosg-BUG. 

Rose’-gall, n. An asperity found on the Dog-rose. 

Rose Grove. in Jowa, a twp. of Hamilton co. 

Rose’-head, n. A perforated nozzle. See ROSE. 

Rose Hill, in JUiniis, a post-village of Jasper co., abt. 
7 m. N. by W. of Newton. 

Rose’ Hill, in Jowa, w village of Mahaska co., abt. 10 

m. E. by N. of Oskaloosa. 

Rose Island, one of the Bahama group, W. Indies, 
lying E. of New Providence. 

Rose'-knot, (not.) n. A rosette. 

Rose’-lake, Rose-madder. n. ( Paint.) A rich pig- 
ment obtained from lac and madder precipitated on an 
earthy basis. 

Rose'lite, u. (Fr., from Rose, u German mineralogist, 
and Gr. lithos, stone.) (Min.) A deep rose: red variety 
of Cobalt Bloom, containing lime. 

Rose’-mallow, u. ot.) A proper name of the 

enera Hibiscus. 

Rose marx, ”- (Bot.) See ROSMARINUS. 

Rose mond. or RosamonD. in /Uinois, 4 post-village of 
Christian co., abt. 5 m. W.8.W. of Pana. 

Rosemount. in Minnesota, u post-village and town- 
ship of Dakota co. abt. 15 m. 8. of St. Paul. 

Rosenau a town in N. Hungary, on the Sajo, 104 m. 
N. E. of Pesth. Manuf. Woollens, stone-ware, leather, 
and paper; and iron, copper, antimony, and lead mines, 
are in operation. Pop. 9.000. 

Ro'sendale, in Michigan, a township of Ontonagon 


into water, the branches 
ypen and let out the seeds. 


or Rose of the Virgin. 


rs of the Red and White 


nally put an end to by the 
of Richmond (afterwards 
II. at Bosworth Field, in 


of Edward IV. Bince that 
tional emblem of England, 


q. v. 


Zubl.) The Rosz-cE AFER,qQ.U. 


It is the principal depot 


95. 
Rosendale, in New York, à post-village and twp. of 
Ulster co., abt. 60 m. S. by W. of Albany 
Rosendale, in Wisconsin, u post-vil 


lage and township 
‘of Fond du Lac co., abt. 77 m. N.W. of Milwaukee; pop- 
abt. 2,000. 
se/neath, in N. Carolina, a village of Halifax co., 
abt. 112 m. N E. of Raleigh. 
Rose’-noble. n. (Numis.) An English gold coin of 
the value of $1.60, formerly current, and first coined in 
the reign of Edward III. 
Roseocobal'tin, n. (Chem.) See COBALT. 
se’ola, ROSE-RASH, n. [N. Lat. dim. of rosa, a rose; 
Fr. roscole.| ( Med.) A rash, ‘so-called from its rosy color. 
It is frequently symptomatic of different febrile com- 
plaints, of disordered stomach and bowels, of teething, 
and of any constitutional irritation. Acidulated drinks, 
mild aperients, and sudorifles, and strict dietary atten- 
tion, with caution against the application of, or expos- 


ure to, cold, 80 as to cause a retrocession, are the prin- 


) A name common to sev- 
ostemmd. 

The common name of the 
common American Rose- 


Rose-pink, n. (Paint A coarse kind of lake, pro- 
duced by the dyeing of chalk or whiting with a decoc- 
tion of Brazil-wood, Kc. It is a pigment much used by 
paper-stainers, and in the commoner kinds of distemper 
paintings, &c., but is too perishable to merit the atten- 
tion of artists. 
—a. Having a pink color resembling that of the rose, or 
that of the pigment termed rose-pink. — Inclined to 
Jook at everything through a roseate medium: — hence, 
sentimentally ranguine; us, rose-pink enthusiasm. 
Rosery, (ö. A rose-garden ; a nursery or other 
place set apart for the cultivation of roses ;—sometimes, 
but improperly, written rosary. 
Roset. (ro'zt,) n. [Fr. rosette, from Lat. rosa.] A red 
color in use among painters. 
Roset'ta, or Rosset'ta. (Arab. Rashid.) A sea 
port-towD of Egypt, on the W. branch of the Nile, near 
its embouchure, 36 m. E. N. E. of Alexandria; Lat. 81° 
94 34” N., Lon. 30° 28’ 35” E.; pop- 4,000. 
Roset'ta-stone, . See STONE. 
Roset'ta-wood, n. A good-sized East Indian wood, 
imported in logs, 9 to 14 inches in diameter; it is hand- 
somely veined, and its general color is m lively red- 
orange. The wood is close. hard. and very beautiful when 
first cut, but soon becomes darker by exposure to the air. 


ya. Exhibiting the color of 


ting Assistant Professor of 


ntment he held in the Navy- 
ymmenced practice as a civil 


eneral McClellan at Rich 
1, for which gervice he was 


ern Virginia July 24. and de- itated form of a rose made of ribbons, and used a8 an 


k of Major-Gen.; commanded ornament. 
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(Arch.) A rose-shaped ornament. See Rose. 
(Mech.) The French term for ROSE-ENGINE, q. v. 


Rosette’, in Jowa, a post-village of Cedar co., abt. 32 


m. N.W. of Davenport. 
Rose’-water, n. 
process of distillation. 


—a. Possessing the odor of rose-water ; — hence, squeam- 
ishly nice; uffectedly delicate; excessively maudlin or 


prudish ; as, rose-water seutimentalism. 

Rose’ville, in Illinois, a post- towuship of Warren co.; 
pop. abt. 1.500. 

Roseville, in Indiana, a post-village of Parke co., abt. 
70 in. W. of Indianapolis. 

Rose’-window, n. (Arch.) A circular window with 
a series of mullions diverging from the centre to join 
the cnsps around, forming divisions with a general re- 
semblance to the leaves of an open rose. 

Rose'wood, n. The wood of various species of the 

enus Triptolomea, growing in the Brazils, the Canary 

lands, the East Indies, aud Africa. It is exported in 
very large slabs, or the halves of trees, that average 18 
inches wide. The colors of rosewood range from light- 
hazel to deep- purple, or nearly black; the tints are 
sometimes abruptly contrasted, at other times striped 
or nearly uniform. The wood is very heavy, aud most 
largely used for cabinet furniture. The true R. has been 
tately attributed to the gen. Dalbergia and Muchærinon. 

Rosheim, (ros'hime,) a town of France, dept. of Bas- 
Rhin, 14 m. from Strasburg ; pop. 4,000. 

Rosiclare, (ro-ze-klair’,) in Illinois, a post- village of 
Hardin co., abt. 22 m. S. W. of Shawneetown. 

Rosicru’cians, „. pl. (Philos.) A sect of visionary 
speculators in Germany, whose existence became first 
known to the public in the 17th century. In 1614, a 
work appeared at Cassel containing an account of Chris- 
tian Rosenkreuz or Rosy Cross), a German noble of the 
lith century After a long sojourn in the Kast, he re- 
turned to Germany and founded a secret society of a 
few adepts who lived together in a building called Sancti 
Spiritus, where he died at the age of 106. The society 
renewed itself from time to time by the admission of 
new members in silence and obscurity, according to the 
last injunction of its founder. The Rosicrucians have 
not been heard of as a separate order since a little after 
the middle of the ISth century. The N. appear to have 
pretended to know all sciences, and chiefly medicine, 
of which they professed themselves the restorers, They 
also asserted that they were masters of important 
secrets, and among others, that of the philosopher's 
stone, all of which they affirmed that they had received 
by tradition from the ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
the Magi, and Gymnosophists. They have been dis- 
tinguished by several names, accommodated to the 


Water tinctured with roses by the 


Ross, n. 


Ross, Sik Joux, a distinguished English navigator, B. at 


Ross, a co. of Scotland, forms a marit. dist. of great ex- 


ROSS 


Lamiacex. N. officinalis, the common Rosemary, is a 
well-known herb, formerly much used in domestic med- 
icine as a remedy for the headache. It was supposed to 
have the power of strengthening the memory; hence 
the allusion of the poet: “There's rosemary, that's for 
remembrance.” The flowery tops contain a volatile oil, | 
which imparts to them stimulant and carmipative prop- 
erties. ‘These are, however, seldom used medicinally at 
the present time, but are largely employed in perfum- | 
ery. The flavor of Narbonne honey is said to be due to 
the bees feeding on the flowers of this plant. The dried 
leaves are occasionally used by country folks as a sub- 
stitute fur China ten. X. is so culled because, growing 
on the shore, it is said to appear early in the morning 
like dew, 

The indurate, scaly substance found on the 
bark of trees. — The rubbish of plants, vegetables, &c. 


Balsarroch, in Wigtonshire, 1777. Entering the navy 
when a mere boy, he was promoted to a lieutenancy in 
1801, and during the war with France earned great dis- 
tinction in all parts of the world. In 1815 he was asso- 
ciated with Sir Edward Parry, in the expedition to 
Baftin’s Bay, and on his return published his Voyage of 
Discovery in Search of a North-west Passage. lun 1820, 
aided by the munificence of Mr., afterwards Sir Felix, 
Booth, he fitted out a steam-vessel with the view of 
prosecuting researches in the sume direction, and after 
spending four winters in the Arctic regions, during which 
he made very valuable discoveries, he returned to Eng- 
land in 1833, and published his Narrative of a Second 
Voyage. In 1539 he was appointed British consul at 
Stockholm, which office he held till 1845. In 1850 be 
made a last expedition to the Arctic Ocean in search 
of Sir John Franklin, aud returned in 1851. Besides the 
works above specified, Sir John Ross was the author of 
Letters to Young Naval Officers; a Treatise on Naviga- 
tion by Steam, &c., &. D. 1856. 


tent. having N the co. of Sutherland, E. the triths of 


Dornoch and Moray, S. Inverness, und W. the Atlantic ; 
area, 2,953 sq. m. The surface is irregular and moun- 
tainous, and the coast is indented by numerous lakes 
and ſriths. Ou the E. coast the soil is fertile. Rivers. 
Carron, Orrin, Beauly, and Oichl rivers. Lakes. Loch 
Maree, Loch Fannich, Loch Monar, and Loch Lichart. 
Prod. Wheat and timber. Cuattle-raising is the princi- 
pal occupation. Chief toons. Dingwall, the cup., Fort- 
rose, and Tain. Jp. (1881) 78,539. 


Ross, « town of England, co. of Hereford, on the Wye, 


15 m. S. W. of Gloucester; pop. 4,200. 


Ross, a seaport-town of Ireland, co. of Cork, on the bay 


of Ross, 25 m. S.W. of Cork; pop. 1,200. 


ROST 


Rossiena, (rds-se-ai’na,) a town of Russia, govt. of 
Wilna, on the Dubissa, 100 m. W.N.W. of Wilna; pop. 
6,000. 

Rossignol, (rós-seen'yol,) n. [Fr.] The French term 
tor the NIGHTINGALE, q. v. 

Rossignol, (rós-sern-yol’,) a lake of Nova Scotia, in 
Queen s co., abt. 30 m. S. S. E. of Annapolis. It is abt. 
11 m. in leugth, and gives rise tu the Mersey river. 

Rossini, GiosceHIisNo, (roz-sé’ne,) due ot the most popu 
lar, and, perhaps, the greatest Ltalian dramatic composer 
of this cent. was B, at Pesaro, 1792, where his parenta 
happened to be staying with a strolling operatic com 
pany to which they belonged. He begun his career by play: 
ing second horn to his futher when he was only ten years 
old. Having a fine voice, his futher hud him taught sing- 
ing by an eminent professor, and he took the treble parts 
as a chorister in the Bologna churches, and soon became 
an excellent singer and uccompanyist. The breaking 
of his voice put an end to his occupation as a chorister, 
and at the age of filteen he was admitted into the Ly- 
ceum at Bologna, and received lessons in counterpoint 
from Padre Mattei. But his ardent nature turned rest- 
ive under the strict discipline and dry studies of Mattei, 
and, conscious of the possession of genius, he set to work 
assiduously to educate himself — studying intently the 
best models, Italian and German. He produced some 
light operatic pieces, the only one of which juvenile 
efforts that has lived is the Inganno Felice, which came 
ont in 1812. Tancredi, brought out at Venice in 1813, 
when he was scarcely more than twenty years of age, 
all at once made his name famous. Thus encouraged, 
R. produced a number of other works in quick succes- 
sion, generally inferior to the work which brought him 
into popularity. In 1816 he produced his world-famous 
Barter of Seville at Rome. Those of his other works, 
which still keep the stage are, Otello, Most in Egitto, 
Semiramide, La Cenerentola, La Gazza Ladru, La Donna 
del Lugo, Le Comte Ory, and Guillaume Tell. This last, 
the greatest and most original of his works, was written 
at the age of 37, and with it closed the career of Ros- 
sini as a composer. “ An additional success would add 
nothing to my fame,” he said; “a failure would injure 
it.” After holding the post of manager of the Italian 
Opera at Paris during some time, he, in 1836, returned 
to his native country, where he continued to reside till 
1556, when he repaired to Paris once more. He seemed, 
however, to have totally forgotten the enthusiasm of 
his younger days for music; even so far as never Lo visit 
the theatres. His only impertant work since the pro- 
duction of Guillaume Tell is his well-known Stabat Ma- 
ter, D. at his villa in Passy, near Paris, 1870. 

Ross, (New.) a seuport-town of Ireland, co. ot Wexford, 
on a large navigable stream formed by the Nore and 
Barrow, 12 m. N. of Watertord ; pop. 9,500. 


branches of their doctrines. As they pretended, for in- Ross, in JUinois, a township of Edgar co.; pop. about 
stance, to protract the period of restored youth, they} 1,300. 

were called Immortales ; as they preteuded to know all|—A township of Vermilion co.; pop. abt. 3,700. 

things, they were called Illuminati: and because they | Ross, in Indiana, u township of Clinton co.; pop. abt. 
have made no appearance for some time, they have been 3,000. 

called the Jnvisible Brothers. Their society is frequently —A post-village and township of Lake co., abt. 37 m. E. 
signed by the letters F. R.C, which by some are trans-| of Joliet; pop. abt. 3,000. 

lated Fratres Noris Cocti (Brothers of Concocted Dew), | Ross, in /owa, a township of Fremont co.; pop. 1,135.— 
because it was pretended that the matter of the philos-| A township of Taylor co. 

opher's stone is dew concocted or exalted. Others have Ross. in Michigan, a twp. of Kalamazoo co.; pop. abt.2,200. 
asserted that the name is derived from the arms of the Ross, in Ohio, a S. co.; area, abt. 730 sq. m. Rivers. 
reformer Luther, which were a cross placed upon a rose. Scioto River, and Paint Creek. Surface, agreeably di- 


Ross’ton, in Pennsylvania, n post-village of Armstrong 
co., abt. 4 m. 8. of Kittanning. 

Ross’ville, in Illinois, a post-village of Vermilion co., 
abt. 20 m. N. of Danville. 

Rossville, in Jndiana, a post-village and township of 
Clinton co., abt. 53 m. N. W. of Indianapolis. 

Rossville, in Jowa, a post-village of Allomakee co., 
abt. 13 m. S.W. of Lansing. 

Rossville, in New York, a post-village of Richmond 
cu., abt. 20 m. S. W. of New York city. 

Rossville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of York co., 


Some writers on the subject maintain that the R. are 
but a branch or affiliation of the Freemasons. 

Rosied, (réz’éd,) a. Adorned with roses, or denoting or 
exhibiting the color of rosea. 

Rosin, rr in,) n. A different orthography of RESIN, q.v. 

—v.a. To rub or cover over with rosin; as, to rosin the 
bow of a violin. 

Rosiness, (762’i-nes,) n. Quality of being rosy, or of re- 
sembling the color of the rose; as, rosiness of the cheeks. 

Rosin-oil, (rózin-,)n. Au oil obtained from the resin 
of th e-tree. 

Rosiny. (ré/in-y,) a. Resiny; like rosin, or partaking 
of its qualities ; as, rovny sand. 

Rosland. (rds’-,) n. [W. rhos, a moor.) Moor-land; a 
heathery tract. 

Ros'lin, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Marquette co.. 
abt. 97 m. N.W. of Milwaukee. 

Ros'‘lyn, formerly HEMPSTEAD HARBOR, in New York, 
a post-village of Queen's co, abt. 23 m. E. NE. of Brooklyn. 

Rosmarinus, u. [Lat. ros, dew, marinus, bordering 
on the sca.) (Bot.) The Rosemary, a gen. of the order 


SS 


Ny. 2276. — ROSEMARY. 


Ros sel. n. 


versified; soil, extremely fertile, producing abundant 
crops of all the fruits and cereals of that latitude, espe- 
cially corn. Cap.Chillicothe. 7. abt. 60,000. — A post- 
township of Butler co.; pop. abt. 2400.— A township 
of Greene co.; pop. abt. 1, 800. — A township of Jefler- 
son co.; pop. abt. 1,300, 


Ross, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alleghany co.; 


pop. abt. 2,400.— A township of Luzerne co.; 


yp. abt. 
1,150. — A township of Monroe co. 


Rossano, (rés-san'o.) a town of Italy, prov. of Calubria- 


Citeriore, near the Gulf of Taranto, 17 m. W.N.W. of 
Cariati; pop. 7,500. 


Ross’bach, a town of Prussian Saxony, 16 m. S. of 


Halle, celebrated for the victory of Frederick the Great 
over the French and Imperialists in 1757. 


Ross'burg, in Jndiuna, a post-village of Decatur co., 


abt. 55 m. S. E. of Indianapolis. 
[From rosland.] A provincial Anglicism 
for light land. 


Ross Grove, in Jilinois, a post-village of De Kalb co., 


abt. 70 m. W. by S. of Chicago. 


Ros’si, PELLEGRINO, an Italian publicist and patriot, B. 


at Carrara, 1787. In 1812, being 25 years of age, he was 
appointed Professor of Law in the University of Bologna. 
Iu 1815, King Joachim Murat having proclaimed Italian 
independence, R. sided with him. On the fallof Murat, X. 
was exiled. He took refuge at Geneva, and afterwards, 
1833, in France, where Louis-Philippe appointed him 
Professor of Political Economy, naturalized him, and 
made him a member of the Chamber of Peers. Pro- 
tected by Guizot, the prime-minister, N. was sent to 
Rome as ambassador in 1845. There he witnessed all 
the events of 1548, and took part in them, having again 
become an Italian snbject after the fall of Louis-Phil- 
ippe. When called to the ministry by Pins IX., R. wish- 
ed to oppose the party favorable to the house of Savoy, 
and devised an alliance with the King of Naples, which 
had for its object a confederation of Italian princes, with 
the Pope as their president. This roused the hatred of 
the Romans, and R. was stabbed by an unknown hand 
on the 15th of November, 1848. His two principal works 
are the Droit Penal, published during his stay in Ge- 
neva, and his Cours d'Economie Politique (1840), 
Ros’sie, in New York. a post-village and township of 
St. Lawrence co., abt. 25 m. S. S. W. of Ogdensburg ; pop. 


abt. 1,661. 
772 


abt. 14 m. N.W. of York. 

Rosswein, (ross'vine,) a town of Saxony, on the Mulde, 
5 miles M. N. W. of Nossen, and 24 m. W. of Dresden. 
Manuf. Woollens. Pop. 6,000. 

Rost, Roust, n. A strong current running through 
a narrow channel. 

Ros’tel, Rostel'lum, n. [Lat. roste!lum, dim. of ros- 
trum, a beak: Fr. rostelle.] (Bot.) An elevated and 
rather thickened portion of the stigma of orchidaceous 
plants, from which the peculiar gland separates, by 
which the pollen masses of some species of that order 
are eventually laid together. 

(Zotl.) The name of the mouth of the louse and 
similar apterous insects, in which the ordinary trophi 
are replaced by an exarticulate retractile tube, from 
which a retractile siphuncle is protruded. The unci- 
nated proboscis of the tape-worms ((e@niz) is also so 
called. 

Ros'tellate, a. [From Lat. rostellum — rostrum, a 
beak.) (Bot.) Denoting any part terminating in a 
hard, long, straight point, resembling a beak, as the 
pod of a radish, the capsule of many mosses, &c. 

Rostelliform,a  Beak-shaped. 

Roster, n. (Corrupted from register.] (Mil) A term 
implying the seniority list, from which officers are de- 
tailed for duty in regular succession ; — hence, occasion- 
ally, a list showing the turn or rotation of service or 

duty, as in the case of military officers and others who 
relieve or succeed euch other. 

Rostock. a seaport-town of N. Germany, Grand-duchy 
of Mecklenberg-Schwerin, ow the Warnow, 9 m. from 
its mouth in the Baltic, and 40 m. N.E. of Schwerin. 
Manuf. Canvas, linen, ships’ anchors, soup, and vinegar, 
Pop. 26,896. 

Rosto ff, n town of European Russin, govt. of Ekater- 
inoslay, on the Don, 22 m. from its mouth in the Sea of 
Azoff. It is the principal entrepôt of the trade of the 
vast countries traversed by the Don. Pip. 9,598. 

Rostov’, a town of European Russia, government of 
Jaroslav, on Lake Nero, 37 m. 8.8.W. of Jaroslav; pop 
11,000. 

Ros tral. a. [Lat. rostralis, from rostrum, a beak, a 
ship's prows] esembling, or pertaining to, a rostrum, 
or the beak of a ship. — Belonging to the beak. 

Ros’trate, Ros‘trated, a. [Lat rostratus.) Hav- 
ing, or ornamented with, beaks; as, a rostraled galloy. 


ROTA 


(Bot. and Conch) Beaked; having a projection re- 
sembling a bird's beak. 
Rostra ver. in Pennsylvania, 
moreland co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 
Ros'‘triform, a. Lat. rostrum, 
Rostelliform ; 
Ros trum, n. Lat., from rodo, 
ird.— The beak, prow, or 
A name applied 


a post- townsbip of West- 


and forma, form.] 


aw.] The beak or 
head ofa ship or galley. 
metaphorically to the 
orator’s seat, in the Roman Forum, which was 
with the prows of vessels taken from the 
a platform or elevated stand from 


pul pit, or 
ecorated 


~ Myself shall mount the rostrum in bis favor. Addison. 
Rosulate, (rd eu- ldt.) a. (Bot.) Denoting those col- 
lectious of petals or leaves which overlap each other 
after the manner of rose-Ulossoins. 
Ros well, in Georgia, a post-village of 
m. N.E. of Marietta. 
Rosy, (rdz’y,) a. (comp. ROSIER; superl. rostest.) Re- 
sembling a rose; blooming; roseate; blushing; charm- 
ing — also, exhibiting the freshness of a rose; as, a rosy- 


Cobb co., abt. 13 


cohesion and organization of parts, as animal or vegeta- 


—v.a. To make putrid; to cause to putrify ; to bring to 

corruption; to cause to be wholly or partly decomposed 

by the natural operation of heat ‘and air. — To macerate 
flax by retting. —See Ret. 

—n. Putrefaction; putrid decay; process of rotting; — 
specifically, (1) a fatal distemper incident to sheep, usu- 
ally supposed to be owing to wet seasons and moist pas- 
tures. The signs of rot are sufficiently familiar to per- 
gons about sheep. They firat lose flesh; and what re- 
mains is flabby and pale. They also lose their vivacity. 
The naked parts, as the lips, tongue, c., look livid, and 
are alternately hot and cold in the advanced stages. 
The eyes look sad and glassy; the breath is fetid; the 
urine small in quantity. and high - colored; and the 
bowels are at one time costive, and at another affected 
with a black flux, The wool will come off on the 
slightest pull in almost all cases. The disense has dif- 
ferent degrees of rapidity, but is always fatal at last. 
This difference in degree occasions some rotted sheep to 
thrive well under its progress to & certain stage, when 
they suddenly fall off, and the disease pursues the same 
course as with the rest. — (2.) A form of decay which 
affects timber. See Drr-rot. —(3.) A disease 
to the potato, attended with decay of the tubers, the 
causes of, and remedy for, which. are as yet undeter- 
mined; — otherwise known as the to-disease. 

Kota. n. [Lat, a wheel.) (Eccl.) An ecclesiastical 
court at Rome, consisting of 12 prelates, who take cog- 
nizance of all suits by appeal, and of all matters bene- 
ficiary and patrimonial. 

(Eng. Hist.) A political 
of Charles I., conceived the idea 
by rotation. 

Rota. a seaport-town of Spain, prov. of Cadiz, 6 m. 
N.N W. of Cadiz; pop. 8,000. 

Ro'tacism, (-sizm,) n. A vicious articulation of the 
letter r, popularly known as the Northumbrian bur, or 
burr. — See Bur. 

Having reference to rotary motion. (x.) 

Rotary. 4. [From Lat. rota, a wheel.) Rotatory; 

a wheel on its axis; ns, rotary motion. 
ji (Mech.) The rotation or motion of 

any body round an axis or centre. The velocity of this 

motion of bodies is proportional to their distance from 
such centre. 


coterie, which, in the reign 
of an equal government 


Sans. ratha, 
a chariot.) To revolve or move round a centre or axis, 
as i and be suc- 
ceeded by another, or by others. 

— =. a. To cause to revolve, as round an axis. 

Wa tated,a. [Lat. rotatus.] Turned round, as a wheel; 


rotate. 
Ro'tate-plane, n. (Bot.) Wheel- 
a rotato-plane co- 


shaped and flat, 


rolla, — Lee. 

Botation. (-ta’shun,) n. (Fr., from Lat. rotatio — rota.) 
Act of turning, A8 A wheel or solid body, on its centre or 
axis; ns, the rotation of the earth on its axis. 

— Vicissitude of succeasion; any return or enccession in a 
sequence; us, political offices are vacated and refilled by 
votation. 

(Gem.) The circumvolntion of a plane surface round 
a fixed line, called the azis of rotation, by which cer- 
tain regular solids are generated, — Hutton. 

Rotation of craps. (Agric.) In agricultural opera- 
tions, it is found that the same annual crop cannot be 
advantageously cultivated on the same soil (except, in- 

for more than one or two years; 

one kind of crop is made to succeed another. 

The number of cultivated crops being limited, when the 

has been gone through once, the series is 

term rotation. 
always 


Rota to-plane. 
without a tube; as, 


and hence. 


deficient of that which proves nutritious to another 
species. As a general principle of guidance in deter- 
mining the succession of crops, 
tageous that a crop cultivated 
should succeed one cultivated for its ripened seeds ; that 
the cereal grasses should be succeeded 
plants; tap-rooted plants, 
fibrous-rooted plants; plants which form a compact cov- 
ering on the 

broadcast, by plauts which only partially cover the sur- 
face, such us crops grown in rows sufficiently wide to 
admit of cultivation between; and plants which may be 
said, by their abundant leaf, to teed 
they take from the air, 
wholly dependent upon 
tained in the soil and sub-seil. 
as a rule, that where land is to be subjected to a crop of 
the same plants for a number of years, 


Rote, n. [ 


Rotherhithe, or REDRIFY, 


Roth'ermel, 
Roth'er-nail, n. 


Roth'er-soil, 


ROTU 2099 


ROTI 


grown in regular succession, R change being frequently| to bear.) (Zoll.) Wheel- animalcules, a class of mi- 
made according to general principles, the term used in | croscopic animals 
that case is succession nf crops. The principle on which| of the branch 
the succession of crops is founded is, that every plant or| Protozoa, placed 
seed extracts nourishmeut from the soil, and leaves i by Khrenberg 


among the Jnju- 
soria under the 
name Rotatoria, 
(see Figs. 131 and 
2277). They buve 
acquired these 
names on account 
of the apparent 
rotation of the 
wheel-likeorgans 
which surround 
their mouths, and 
which are cdver- 
ed by cilia. They 
are extremely mi- 
nute, but some of 
the larger forms 
can be seen with 


it is considered advan- 
for its leaves or roots 


by leguminous 
tubers, by 


surface, such as Krain and legumes sown 


the soil with what 
by plants which are almost 
the stores of fuod for them con- 
It may also be adopted 


as in permanent 


0 rosy red, Love's proper nue. Ailton. pasture, the plants composing the crop should be of sev-| the naked eye. 
2 ° eral different kinds, secking a different kind of aliment.| The R. ure very 
(Note. Rosy is frequently. employed, in composition,| Hence, the propriety of sowing clover, rib-wort, and] widely diffused on 
in the formation of self-explaining compounds; as, rosy-| other tap-rovted, dicotyledonous herbage-plunts among) the surface of the 
cheeked, rosy-lipped, rosy-colored, rosy-fingered, rosy-| pasture- grasses. earth. They in- | 
tinted, &c.) Ë Ro'tative, a. [Fr. rotatif, from Lat. rota.] Rotary; habit both sult ë: —— 
Rot, v. n. [A. 8. rotian; Du. rotten.] To putrify; to] having the motion of a wheel. (R.) and fresh waters, Fig. 2277. REPHANOCEROS EICHHORNT, 
grow corrupt; to decay; to spoil; to lose the natural Rota'tor,n. [Lat] (Anat.) A muscle of the lower| and are found in (a Botificr magnified 200 times.) 


extremity, whose function is to roll the thigh outward.| the cold, temper- 


ble substances; to be decom ‘and resolved into its] Ro/tatory, u. (Zoöl.) A rotifer. See RorTiFER. ate, and tropical parts of the earth. Although capable 
original component parts by the natural process, OF by|—a. [From Late Lat. rotator, one who turns round, from| of swimming freely, they are generally found near or 
the gradual action of heat and air. rota, a wheel.) Rotary ; turning on an axis, as à wheel;| attached to the leaves of plants. They have no true 
u And then from hour to hour we rot aud rot."—Shaks. as, rotatory action. — Following in succession; going in| circulating or respiratory organs, though in most of the 

species minute vessels can be seen which terminate in 


circular series; as, & rotatory assembly 


ly. 
Producing rotation of the plane of polari- 


(Optics.) blind sacs or caeca. 

zation ; as, the rotatory 1 of bodies on light. Nichol. | Rot'tee, an island of the Eastern Archipelago, off the 
Rote, u. (0. Fr., from Lat. rota, a wheel (Mus.) An S.W. extremity of Timor: Lat. 10° 40/ S., Lon. 123° E. 
‘old musical instrument, somewhat resembling the ordi-| Ext. 50 m. long and 20 broad. The principal village, 


an excellent harbor. 

Rot'ten, a. [From rot.] That which has become rot- 
ten; putrid; ecayed ; corrupt; ns, 4 rotten potato: 
hence, offensive to the smell; fetid; noxious; as, a 
rotten tooth. — Unsonnd; having some defect in sub- 
stance; not to be depended on; as, rotten ice, a rotten 


nary hurdy-gurdy. Rangong, bas 
From Lat. rota.) Properly, à ronnd of words; 

in modern application, a frequent repetition of words or 

sounds, without attending to the signification, Or to 

principles and rules; a practice that impresses words 

on the memory, without an effort of the understanding, 


and without the aid of rules ; as, to learn a lesson by rote., plank. 
rue swishing sound made by the dashing of the surf of (Rottenburg, 8 town of Germany, in Wtirtemberg, 
the sea upon the shore, or the noise made by breakers. | on the Neckar, 12 m. W. of Reutlingen : pop. 6,500. 


In a rotten or unsound manner; pu- 


„ adv. 


Rot’-gut, n. Bad beer, or any kind of adulterated Rot'tenly 

liquor; as, rot-gut whisky. tridly ; fetidly ; defectively. 

Roth’enburg, u town ‘of Bavaria, circle of Middle Rot‘tenmess, n. State of being rotten, decayed, or 

Franconia, on the Tauber, 40 m. W. of Nuremburg- putrid ; cariousness: unzoundness; defectiveness. 
Manuf. Wovllen stuffs. Pop. 6,000. Rot'ten-stone, TRIPOLI, n. (in.) A mineral con- 

Rotherham, a town of England, co. of York, at the| sisting chiefly of alumina, with about teu per cent. of 
confluence of the Rother and Don, 6 m. E.N.E. of Shef- carbonaceous matter, and a little silica. It is sup 


to be formed by decomposition of shale, It is found near 
It is brown; either grayish, reddish, or 
blackish. It is soft. and easily scraped to powder, an 
is well-known to housewives, being much used for clean- 
brass and other metals. 
Rotterdam, a city of Holland, prov. of 8. Holland, on 
the Meuse, 35 m. 8.8.W. of 
29 6” E. Itis 


field, and 142 m. N. N. E. of London; pop- 7,598. 
a district of London, co. 


of Surrey. on the Thames, 214 m. E E. of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dockyards. Pop. 18,000. 


dral. It is noted for its numerous 
Peter F. See page 2118. 
[A. 8. rodhen.) (Shipbuilding) A 
ip's rudder; a 


large-headed nail, used in securing a 6 


rudder-nail. 
n. The excrement of black cattle, 


which were formerly called rother-beasts. 
a seaport-town of Scotland, 


Roth’say, or ROTHESAY, 

cap. of the co. of Bute, on a bay at the E. side of the the river into several insulated spots connected by 
island, 30 m. S.W. of Glasgow ; pop. 7,300. drawbridges. These canals are almost all bordered with 
Rothschild, (rds’child,) Ger. , ted shield, “] the name trees. The row called the Boompjes is the finest in the 


city, as well in regard to buildings us 
prospect N 
the Haringvliet. 
long, but narrow. 
convenient than elegant; 
six stories. Of the public 


of a Jewish family of European bankers and capitalists, 
the enormousness of whose aggregate wealth has passed 
into a proverb. The founder of this race of financiers, 
MEYER ANSELM R., B at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1743, p. 
there in 1812, after having accumulated the most gigantic 
fortune ever possessed by a single individual in modern 


The houses on the whole are rather 
their height is four, five, or 
buildings, 


times. Commencing the world as a small trader, he, by| the Exchange, the church of St. Lawrence, several other 
his probity, frugality, and superior business qualifica- churches, the town-house, the admiralty, the academy, 
the Netherlands, chat- 


tions, eventually became the banker of monarchs and 
the creditor of states. f the five sons who succeeded 
to the vast inheritance he bequeathed them, the eldest, 
ANSELM, (B. 1773, D. 1855,) was his 
successor at Frankfort. The 
p. 1855,) became established as the representative of the 
house of R. at Vienna. The third, NATHAN MEYER, (B. 
1774, D. 1836,) settled as the London partner, and be- 
came the leading member and ablest financier of the 
family. The fourth, CHARLES, (B. 1788, D. 1855.) filled 
the representation of the firm at Vienna. Lastly, JAMES, 


French occupied it in 1795. It is 
the birth-place of Erasmus. Pop. (1831) 152,517, 
Rotterdam, in New York, a township of Schenectady 


co. 
Rottle’ra, n- (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
The fruit of R. tinctoria is covered by a r! 


(B. 1792, p. 1869,) eventually took up his residence in biaceæ. 

Paris, where he died, leaving a fortune estimated at wder, which has long been employed as a dye for 
$200.000,000. Within a period of less than twelve years, silk; it produces, with suitable mordants, @ beautiful 
the Rothschilds advanced ae follows: to Eng-] oran or flame-color. It is found in the Indian ba- 


in loans, 
land, $200,000,000 ; Austria, $50,000,000; Prussia, $40,- 
000.000; France, $80,000,000; Naples, $50,000,000; Rus- 
sia, $25,000,000; Brazil, 51 2.000.000; besides some $5,000,- 
000 to smaller states; or. altogether, the almost incred- 
ible amount of $462,000,000. The colossal financiering 
operations of the house are now conducted by the sons 
of the above-mentioned brothers, and the firm has bank- 
ing-houses and representatives in all the leading cities 
of the civilized world, 

Rothweil, ard eg town of Wurtemberg, on the 
Neckar, 42 m. from nstance. Manuf. Linens. Pop. 


gaars under the name of kamala, 
by the names waras or wurrus, 
Rot’ular, a. [From Lat. rota, a wheel.] (Anat.) Relating 
or appertaining to the patella or knee-cap.— Dun lison. 
Rotund’, a. (Lat. rotundus, from rota.) Round; cir- 
cular ; spherical ; as, R rotund body ;—Hence, full ; com- 
lete ; entire; us, purse of money. 


a rotund 
( Bot.) Orbienlar. 

Rotun da. Rotun‘do, n. [Lat. rotundus — rota.) 
(Arch.) An ap Mation that is given to any building 
that is circular both within and without, whether it be 
a church, theatre, pavilion, &c. 

Rotundifo'lious, a. (Lat. rotundus, and folium, 
leaf.) (Bot) Ronnd-leaved. 

Rotand ity. Rotund ness, n. [Fr. rotendité, from 
Lat. rotunditas. | State of being round; roundness ; cir- 
cularity ; sphericity ; 88; the rotundity of a globe. 


4,000. 
Roti' fer, n. (Zoŭl.) One of the ROTIFERA, q. v. 
Ro'tiform, a. Wheel-shaped. 
(Bot) llaving a very short tube and spreading limb; 
— snid of a monopetalous corolla. — Henslow. 
Rotifera, Rotato'ria, u. (Lat. rota, a wheel, fero, 


2100 ROUG 


Rouanne, (roo'an,) n. [Fr.] A branding-iron. 

Roubaix, (r a manufacturing town of France, 
dept. Nord, 7 miles N.E. of Lille, Manuf. Woollens, 
Turkish satina, camlets, and sorges. In the town, and 
country immediately adjacent, about 30,000 hands are 
alternately employed in the manufacture of cotton and 
woollen goods. 7%. 65,001 

Rou’ble, Ru'ble, n. In Russia, a current silver coin, 
equivalent to 100 copecka, or about 76 cents American. 
— Gold coins of nominally five roables (demi-imperials, 
really worth 5 roubles, 15 copecks,) and three roubles 
(imperial ducata) are also in circulation. The present 
Russian state paper-money is at par with the coinage. 

Rouche, (roosh,) n. Same as RUCHE, q. v. 

Roué, (700'd,) n. [Fr.] A ruke; a debauchee; a sensu- 
alist ; a libertine. 

Rouen, (rou'ong,) a city of France, cap. of the dept. of 
Seine-Inférieure, and formerly of the prov.of Normandy, 
on the Seine, H m. from its mouth, and 67 N.W. of Paris, 
It is situate on the right hank of the Seine, in a fertile, 
pleasant, and varied country. The streets, though in 
23 straicht, are narrow and dirty, and some of the 

ouses are of wood. The most aureeable part of the 
town is that which adjoins the Seine, The public build- 
ings of interest are, the Cathedral, containing many old 
monuments, and said to be one of the finest specimens 
of Gothic architecture in France; the church of St. 
Ouen, likewise a fine Gothic building, situate nearly in 
the centre of the town; and that of St. Maclou, con- 
sidered a muster-piece of its kind. There are two bridges 
over the Seiue, one ef stone aod another of iron, con- 


= SS 
Fig. 2278.— BTATUR OF JOAN OF Ano, 
(On the Square of La Pucelle.) 


necting the town with the snburb of St. Sever; also va- 
rious literury societies and schools, an academy of belles- 
lettres, a society of agricniture and the arts, a cen- 
tral school, classes for medicine and surgery, a nav- 
igation and drawing school, together with a public 
library, n collection of paintings und natural history, 
and a botanical garden. Manuf. Cotton goods, wool- 
lens, linens, iron-ware, paper, hats, pottery, wax, cloth, 
and sugar refineries. Dyeing, both of woollens and cot- 
ton, is also conducted with care and success. Rouen 
has frequently been taken and retuken. In 1418 it was 
taken by Henry V. and Jonn of Are waa, in 1431, 
burned here, A statue to her memory has been erected 
on the spot (Fig. 227%). It is the birthplace of the two 
Corneilles, und of Fontenelle and Boieldien, Pop, 100.470, 

Rouet., (rd0'd.) n. [Fr.] (Mil) A small, solid wheel 
formerly fixed to the pan of firelocks, for discharging 
them, — Crabb, 

Rouge, (riizh,)n. [Fr., — Jewellers’ rouge is made 
by calcining protosulphate of iron until nothing is left 
bnt the anhydrous seaquioxide, which is afterwards snb- 
mitted to fine levivation. It is extensively used for 

ishing glass and for cleaning polished metal-work =| 
The cosmetic known as rouge, is made by mixing 
carmine with calcined salt io various proportions. In 
some instances it is replaced by spreading the coloring 
matter of cochineal or safflower on thick paper. and is 
applied to the lips and cheeks with a piece of moistened 
cotton-wool. Common theatrical rouge is made from 
Brazil-wood, lake, or bole-Armenian. 

e. n. To paint the cheeks, Kc with ronge. 

—v.a. To paint or tint with ronge. 

Rouge'-dragen, n. (% In England, an officer 
of the Heralds’ College; a kind of pursuivant. | 

Rouge-et-noir, (-i-niir,) n. Fer. red and black.] 
(Games.) A game at carda in which persons play agninat 
the banker, or owner of the table: — so called becanse 
the table is divided into two small compartments, colored 
red and black,— Hoyle. 

Rouge River, (reogh,) in Michigan, is formed in 
Wavne co., by the union of the North, West, and South 
branches, and flowing E., enters Detroit River abt. 5 m. 
8 of Detroit 

Rough, (rif) a. 
Py ge SA hot smooth; having small ridges, 

points, or asperities on the surface; rugged; as, a rough 

stone. a rough piece of wood; rough cloth ;—heuce, (| 


A. S. hreng, breach; Ger. rauch, 


ROUG 


Not level; uneven ;—said of a road or tract of land; as, 
A rough country, a rough pathway. (2.) Uncut; not 
wrought or polished;—said of precious stones; as, a 
rough diamond (3) Thrown into huge waves; boister- 
ous; turbulent; violent; agitated; as, a rough sea. (4.) 
Characterized by coarseness; rugged; shaggy; disor- 
dered in appearance; as, a coat, rough hair. — 
Hence, figuratively, wanting gentleness, polish, ele- 
Rance, or refinement; as, (I) Rugged of manner; harsh 
in tenrper; course in speech or action; rude; uucivil; 
unmannerly; austere; not courteous, kind, or delicate; 
as, rough usage, rough language. 

“A surly boatman rougA as seas and wind.” — Prior. 

—(2.) Marsh to the ear; grating; jarring; loud and 
hoarse; nut harmonious; as, a rough tone of voice. (3.) 
Austere; acrid; harsh ;—said of taste; as, this wine has 
a rough smack aboutit. (4.) Stormy; boisterous; tem- 
Pestuons ; as, rough weather. (5.) Manifesting violence 
or severity; hard; harsh; imperative; coercive ;—ap- 
plied to measures, acts, Ac. 

In the rough, in a crude or unwrought condition, or in 
the original substance or material; as, to take people 
in the rug. — Rough customer, a colloquialism * 8 
ing a tongh or troublesome N aires a person di 
cult to manage or conquer; as, I found him a rough 
customer to tackle. — Rough draught, sketch, or plan, w 
draught, sketch, or plan iu a skeletonized or unfinished 
state, or having the outlives only filled in. 

—n. A rude, course, boisterous fellow; a loud, swagger- 
ing bully; a rowdy; as, they were attacked by a set of 
rougha, 

—uadv. In a rough manner; coarsely; rudely; as, he acted 
quite rough. 

—v.a. To make rough, or give a rugged appearance to; 
to roughen, 

(Manege.) To break in for military purposes; as, to 
rough a horse. 

» rough it, to encounter and undergo hardships or 
difficulties ; to panut or be reduced to, a rongh or 
rugged course of life; as, they roughed it iu the bush.— 
houghing rollers. CARAN In smelting, rollers for 
roughly reducing a bloom of iron to bars. 

Rough-and-Ready, in California, a post-village of 
Nevada co, abt, 5 m. S. by W. of Nevada City. 

Rough-and-Ready, in Georgia, a post-village of 
Clayton co., abt. 11 m. S. of Atlanta. 

Rough-and-Ready, in /llinois, a village of Han- 
cuek co., abt, 33 m. N. N. E. of Quincy. 

Rough-cast, r v.a. (ump. and pp.ROVGH-CAST.) 
To mould or form in a rudimentary mauner, without 
revision, correction, or polish; as, “rough-cast poetry.” 
ten) — te mould without nicety or elegance, or to 
form with asperities or inequalities. — To plaster with 
a mixed preparation of lime and shells, or pebbles; as, 
to rough-cast n wall, 

—n. A rude model; the form of anything in its first rudi- 
ments, or While incomplete; us, the rough-cast of a stat- 
vette. — Among builders, a kind of plaster intermixed 
7 pebbles, and consequently preseuting a rough sur- 
face. 

Rough'-enster. n. One who rough-casts. 

Rough-diamond, (CAF LAH, n. An uncut dia- 
mond ;—hence, by analogy, a person possessing intrinsic 
worth, but rude and unpolished in manners. 

Rough-draw, (ri/’-,) v. a. To draw or delineate 
roughly, or by giving the mere outlines, 

— (rüf'n,) v.a, To make, or render, rough or 
rugged. 


Dr. un. To grow or become rongh; as, the rea roughens. 
Rough-footed, ( 2 a. Feather-footed, as a dove, (r) 
Rough-hew, (rif-hi,) v. a, (np. w'UGR-REWED; pp. 
MWOUGH-HrWN.) To hew coarsely, without smoothing or 
trimming; as, to reugh-hew a log of wood. To give the 
first shape or form to a thing; to fashion rudely or im- 
perfectly. 
M Nature does but A- here and 5 
Leaving art to polish and reuue. — Hudibrus. 

Rough-hewer, (råf'-hū-r,)n. One who rongh-hews. 

Rough-hewn, (ri/’-/in,) p.a. llewn rudely, with- 
out smoothing or perfecting; as, rovgh-heien timber, — 
Rade: homespun; course-mannered ; rugged; unrefined ; 
as, a rough-hewn rustic. — Unpolished; not elaborated 
or finished with nicety; as, a rwugh-heien discourse. 

8 (rifings,) u. . In some parts of Eng- 
land, a term applied to the stubble or aftermath of 
grass, ke. 

Roughish, (ri/f‘ish.) a. Somewhat rough. 

Rough-legged, AH . a. With the legs covered 
with feathers;—said of a bird. 

Roughly, (rdf h.) adr. With an uneven surface; 
harshly; severely; uncivilly; rudely; withont delicacy 
or tenderness; austerely to the taste; boisteruusly ; 
tempestuously; harshly to the ear; violently; inhar- 
monionusly. 

Roughness, (ruf nes) n. State or quality of being 
rongh; aaperity; nnevenness; coarseness; harshness; 
rudeness; bolateronsness; severity. 

Rough- rider, (ri/-rid'er,)n, One who breaks horses 
in ;— especially, in military language, a nou-commis- 
sioned officer of cavalry, whose duty is to act as assist- 
ant to the riding-master. 

Bough-seull, (rå/'-skūf.) n. A rough, boisterous 
fellow; one of the rabble or riff-raff. (An American 
colloquialiam.) 

Rough-shod, (rA, a. Shod with pointed shoes; as 
a rough-shod horse, 

To ride raugh-shod, to domineer: to hector: to carry 
on a course without regard to the feelings or opinions of 
another, or of others; as, I am not to be ridden rough- 
shod over. 


Rough-strings, (LT. n. (Curp.) Pieces of rough 


ROUN 


timber placed under the steps of a wooden stairs for 
their support. 

Boeghy work, (rif’-wiirk,) v.a. To work over in a 
rough or coarse manner, without respect to nicety, 
smoothness, or finish. 

Rowk, n. Same as ROKE. 

Roulade, (rdd‘lahd,) n. (Mus.) A rapid running of 
nutes, pp pir goa Miras jut a piece of vocal 
music by way of embellishment. 

Rouleau, r,) n.; pl. Rouresvx, (rd5-lé2.) ie. 
from rouler, to roll.) A little roll; —specifically, a little 
roll of coin; as, n rouleau of guineas. 

Roulers, or ROUSSELAER, a town of * prov. of 
W. Flanders, on the Mandelbecke, a tributary of the 
Lys, 26 m. S. W. of Ghent. Manuf. Linens, leather, 
soup, and oil. Pop. 11,500, 

Roulette, (rds. ct.) n. (Games) A game of chance, 
wherein a small ball is made to revolve rapidly on a 
circle divided into colored spaces (generally red and 
black), and, ns it stops on the one or the other, the 
player wins or loses, 

(Bngrav.) A small instrument used by engravers to 
produce a series of dotted lines on a plate. It takes 
two forms, one like a spur-rowel, which is rolled over 
the surface of the plate when covered with the etching- 
ground: and another, which rolls at right angles with 
the shaft of the tool, the rowel being thick in the cen- 
tre, and diminishing to the sides, which are notched and 
sharpened to a series of fine points; they act upon the 
etebing-ground by carrying off minute ions. 

(Math.) The curve traced by any point in the plane 
of a given curve when the latter rolls, withont sliding, 
over another fixed curve, R. includes a great number 
of well-known curves, among which are epitrochoids, 
hypotrochoids, epicycloids, hypocyloids, the common 
and curtate oe, involutes, Ac. Pedal curves may 
also be regarded as roulettes. 
Roulette’, in /-nnsylvania, a post-township of Potter 
c.; pop. abt. 600. 
Rouma'‘nia, the name under which Moldavia and 
Wallachia have been lately united. See DANUBIAN 
PRINCIPALITIZS, MOLDAVIA, WALLACHIA. 
Roame'lia, Rumelia, or Ruwmtili, (romarni-a.) a 
rovince of European Turkey, at the SE. extremity of 
urope, bet. Lat. 40° and 432 N., Lon. 20° 40’ and 29° 
K.; area, 30,000 sq. m. It is divided from Asia Minor 
by the Sea of Marinora and the straits of the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles. This country corresponds to the 
modern vilvyet of Adrianople, which, however, does nut 
embrace Constantinople. See East Roumetia, p. 541. 

unce, (rewns,) n. [Fr. ranche, a step, a rack.) 
(Print.) The handle of a printing-press by which the 
carriage on which the form to be printed is laid is ran 
in under the platen and out again ; — sometimes applied 
to the whole apparatns by which the form is moved 
under the platen. — Brande. 

Round, a. [Gr and Swed.; Goth. rund ; Fr. rend, from 
Lat. rotundns, round, from rota, a wheel.) Spherical; 
circular; globular; orbicular; with every part of the 
surface or of the circumference eqni-listant from the 
centre; as, a round ball,— Cylindrical, possessing the 
form of a cylinder; as, the tube of a pipe is round, — 
Curved in form; not angular or pointed; shaped like 
the arc of a circle or an ellipse; as, a round = 
Full; whole; complete; not broken or fractional; as, 
round numbers, — Fuir; candid; open; honest; frank; 
straightforward; having reference to conduct or de- 
meanor.— Large; not inconsiderable: as, he paid a round 
sum of money, he asked a round price for the article. — 
Smooth; flowing; not defective or abrupt; as, a round 
and comprehensive style of composition, (NU —Quick ; 
brisk ; lively; as, the horse broke into a round gallop. — 
Boldly or positively stated; plumply or explicitly affirm- 
ed; peremptory; positive; decided; without ambiguity 
or reserve; — referring to an assertion, statement, par 
ration, Kc. 

R. bodies, (Fr. corps ronda] (Math.) In geometry, 
the sphere, right cone, and right cylinder. — R. game, a 

me, as of cards, in which each person plays on bis, or 
bie own account, as in Loo, Speculation, Ac. 

BM. robin. [rs rond, round, nnd ruban, a ribbon.) A 
written petition, memoria, remonstrance, or instru- 
ment signed by names in a ring or circle, so as not to 
reveal who signed first, — R. shot. (Gun.) In artillery 
practice, spherical shot of cast-iron or steel, pon 

R. number, n complete or entire number; or, a nume 
ber that terminates with a cipher, and is divisible by 10 
without a remainder. as 30 is a round number. 

R trot, in equestrianism, u fall, sharp, brisk trot, 

Sir Roger heard them upon a round irot," — Addison, 

R. turn. ( Naut.) One turn of a rope round a stanchion, 

Ata round rate, quickly; rapidly; as, to travel ata 
round rate. 

—n. That which is round, as a circle, a globe, a sphere, 4 
cylinder, au orb.— A cycle; a periodical resolution; a 
series of events ending at the point of commencement; ` 
a series of similar events recurring continuously ; ag 
“ Life's dull round.” (Shenstone.}—Action or performance 
in a circle, or passing through a series of hands or 
things, and coming back to the starting point; or, the 
time of snch action; as, the bottle went the round of the 
table.— Rotation in office; succession in viciasitude ; as, 
government patronage went the round of the party. — 
A series of duties demanding performance in tarn, and 
repetition of such performance; ns, in the round of 
business, — That which goes round an entire circle or 
company; as, a round of applause.—The rung, rime, or 
step of a ladder; a rundle. 

(Mil) A volley of musketry, — Also, a walk or circuit 
pornea UF n guard or an officer round the rampart 
of a fortified place or garrison, or among sentries, to see 
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to make, or go, the rounds.— A brewer's utensil for night-otfenders. ` ° 
holding beer; @ vat. — A vessel filled with liquor, as tor (Nau) A cabin in the after part of a ship's quarter- 


imbibing. (x.) $ x 
(Mus.) A short vocal composition in three or more placed in the bows. 


through and across the bone. — Round of ball- or blank-| a roundisn figure. 
cartridges. (Mil.) One cartridge per man; 88, to serve Round'ishness, u. State of being roundish. 


—adv. Around; on all sides ; as, he looked round him. Round Ly, ado. In a round form or manner.—Boldly ; 


a top spins round. — From one side or party to another; roundly given to understand that he was not wauted.— 
as, to go, or come, round; i.e, to change sides or views. Briskly; with speed or celerity; as, to walk roundly oD. 
—Circuitously; not in a direct line; by a course more Completely; to the purpuse; vigorously; in earnest; 
extended than the direct course; back to the point of as, to doa thing roundly, to set to roundly. ` 
starting; roundabout; as, he took a round road home- Round'ness, n. State or quality ot being round, 
ward. — Exteuding through a circle, as of individuals spherical, glovular, orbiculat, or cylindrical; sphericity ; 
or dwelling-houses; as, he sent circulars round, —AU circularity; as, the roundness of the globe, of a ball, of 
round, on all sides; in every direction; over the entire an orb, Ke. — Fulness; plumpness; rotundity; as, the 
place or neighborhood; as, the story has passed all roundness of the female forin. — Fulness and smooth- 
nd. ness of flow; as, roundness of a sentence in composition. 
—prep. Ina circular course, or in all parts of; on every — Openness; plainness ; boldness; positiveness ; per- 
side of; as, the mob gathered round bhim. — About; as, emptoriuess ; us, the roundness of @ lie, or of an assev- 
to walk round the town, to wrap a shawl round oue’s| eration. 7 
body.—To come or get round, colloquially, to circum- | Round Pond, in Arkansas, a township of Indepen- 


vent; to bamboozle; to derive advantage over by wheed-| deuce co. pep. abt, 450. a 
ling, artifice, or deception; in Ireland, to obtain by blar- Round Prairie, in Jowa, a township of Jefferson 


co. 

—v.a. To make round, spherical, globular, orbicular, or Round Prairie, in Missouri, a post-village of Vernon 
cylindrical ; as, to round a pilliard-ball. — To bring toj oo» abt. dz m. S. M. of Jefferson City. ç 
completion or entirety; to make full. — To make round, Round ‘ridge, Cri) v. a. (Agric.) To form iuto 
rotund, or protuberaut; to invest with a rouud form or round ridge by ploughing, as land. 
convex figure.— To go round; to move about; as, the Round shouldered, (% l ‘derd,) a. See ROUND- 
sun rounds the horizon. — To mould into fulness and | BACKED. X 
flowing smoothness ; — said of composition or language- Round Table, (Knights of the.) ( Chivalry.) 

u A florid style, rounded into periods or cadences.” — Swift. According to tradition, there reigned in Britain, towards 
To round in, (Naut to baat the weather-braces, the end of the oth century, 4 Christian king, the British 
2 750 * s 55 ' AANI on 1800 haul be Uther-Penuragon, who had tor a counsellor a powertul, 

round up, to baul ups Nakit Mi bred hun is e| wise, and benevolent enchauter, named Merlin, who ad- 

slack of a rope through its 155 ing 155 aye aul up| vised him to assemble all his kuights distinguished for 
=3 ig ees 5 en 55 r ud piety, courage, and fidelity towards him, at Ivasts about 
> , * a round table, which should be sufficiently large to re- 
stance; to appear as if pregnant. x ceive liity knights, but at which at first only forty-nine 
“The queen, your mother, rounds apace.” — Shaks. should be seated, room being left for oue yet unborn. 

To round to. (Naut.) To turn a ship’s head to wind-| This was Arthur, or Artus, son of the King by lgerna, 
ward. whom the King, by the magic power of Merlin, was per- 

Round'abont, a. Going round; indirect; loose; as, a mitted to enjoy under the form ot her husband. Merlin 
roundabout road, — Extensive; ample; as, a roundabout} had exacted a promise that the education of the prince 
sense. (Addison.) — Incompassing; surrounding; en- should be entrusted to him, and be accordingly instructed 
circling. 


him in everything becuming 8 brave, virtuous, and ac- 
—n. A sort of frock or surtout.— A lounge with a| complished kmght. Arthur in due time occupied the 
rounded back.—A gocart, fixed on a horizontal wheel, empty vent ut the Round Table; and under him it became 
in which children ride for amusement. — In the U the resort ot all valiant, pious, and noble kuights, admis- 
States, n close-fitting jacket; a jersey. ; sion to it becoming the reward of the greatest virtues 
Round’aboutness, u. Quality of being roundabout;| and feats of arms. According to another account, Ar- 
circuitousness. * thur bimself esta blished the Round Table at York. ln 
Round“ backed, Round’ -shouldered, 4. 
Having a round back or shoulders. 
Roundel,n. [Fr. rondelle, a circular shield.) Any 
circie, or round form or figure; specifically. 

(Archeol.) The small circular shield carried by soldiers 
in the Lith and 15th centuries. It was held in the hand 
to ward off a blow, and was sometimes not more than a 
foot in diameter. 

(Her.) An ordinary in the form of a circle. It is im- 
proper to say a roundel or, gules, &c., describing it by its 
tincture; unless, first. in case of counter-changes: 
secondly, where the roundel is of fur, 
or of equal tinctures, as a round 
ermine, a roundel cheeky of or and 
azure, &c.; otherwise, roundels have 
distinctive names, according to their 
tinctures. A roundel or is called a 
bezant, from the gold coins of the 
Greek or Byzantine empire; a roun- 
del argent, « plate; gules, a torteau, u. 
kind of cake; azure, hurt, a species of Fig. 2279. 
flower ; vert, pomme. an apple; sable, ROUNDEL. 
pellet; purpure, golpe. A field, or 
charge, with equi distant roundels, is said to be bezanty, 

ty, &c., according to the tincture. 

(Ertif.) A circular bastion, 

(Mus) A roundelay. See ROUNDELAY. 

Round'elay, n. [0. Fr. roundelet, dimin. of rondo.) 
(Jet) Same as RONDEAU, q. V- 

( Mus.) A simple, short, and lively strain; a pastoral 
song; us, a roundvlay of love; — also, a k ind of circular 
rustic dance; us, the nymphs did dauce their rownde- 
lays.” — Howel. 

—A roundel; anything circular in form. 

Rounder, n. One who rounds. 

Round Grove, in Illinois, a post- village of Whitesides 
co., abt. 21 m. W. of Dixon. 


Round Grove, in Indiana, a township of White co.; 


Spain, and other foreign countries, as in England, that 

he designed to revive the Round Table of King Arthur, 

offering tree conduct and courteous reception to all who 
might be disposed to attend the splendid jousts to be 
held upon that occasion at Windsor Castle. This sol- 
emn festival, which Edward purposed to hold annually, 
excited the jealousy of Philip de Valois, king of France, 
who not only prohibited his subjects to attend it, but 
proclaimed an opposite Round Table to be held by hini- 
self in Paris. In consequence of this interference, the 
festival of Edward lost some part of its celebrity and 
splendor ; and this induced the boglish monarch to es- 
tablish the memorable order of the Garter. 

Round’-top, u. (Naut.) A top; a platform at the 
masthead of a ship; — sometimes called the round. 

Round -trade, or BUNDLE-TRADE, n. (Com.) A kind 
of barter practised on the Gaboon River, Africa, and its 
neighborhood, comprising a large assortment of miscel- 
laneous articles. — Sim É 

Round Valley, in California, & post - village of 
Plumas co., abt. 17 m. N. of Quincy. 

Roup, (r6óp,) v. a- [A. S. hrêpun, to cry out.] To call 

or cry out; to shout; — hence, in Scotland, to cry goods 

for sale by auction. 

n. An outcry:—hence, a sale of goods by auction; as, 
to be sold by pubiic reup. (A Scotticism.) — A disease 
among domestic fowls. 

Rous‘ant, o. (Hrr.) Rising: —said of a bird in the 

attitude of rising; as, a falcon rousant. 

Rouse, (rouz.) v. a. (imp. and pp. ROUSED,) (rouzd.) [Of 

the same origin as raise, q. v. Also see Risk.] To wake 

or call from sleep or repose; as, rouse me early. — To 
awaken into vigorous action; as, to rouse one’s atten- 
tion, to rouse indignation or sympathy, or any passion, 
emotion, or faculty. —To excite to active thought or 


. abt. 200. action from a state of idleness, lassitude, depression, 
Round Grove, in Missouri, a township of Marion co.; stupidity, or inattention. — To agitate; to put into brisk 
abt. 1,700. motion; as, to rous? the waves. — To startle; to sur- 


Round’-hand, n. (Callig.) A style of penmanship 
in which the letters are written round and fall. 
Round Head, in Ohio, a post-village and township 


prise; to scare; as, to rouse a lion from his lair. 

—v. n. To awake from sleep or repose; as, he row 

himself with difficulty. — To be excited to vigorous 
of Hardin co, abt. 14 m. S W. of Kenton; pap. abt. 1,100.| thought or action from a state of indolence, sluggish- 

Round headed, a, With a round head, top, or sum-| ness, languor, depression, inattention, or insensibility ; 
mit; as, a roundheaded bolt. as, the people were roused to rebellion. 

Round heads, n. pl. (Ena. Hist.) A nickname given Rouse, (raus,) v. n. (Naut.) To haul together, as on 
to the Puritans during the Civil War (time of Charles I.), acaule, by sheer manual power; as, heave, ho! rouse 
by the Cavaliers, from their custom of wearing the hair away. boys! 


closely cut to the head. Rouser, (rouzr.) n. One who, or that which, rouses or 
Bound Hill, in Connecticut, a post-village of Fairfield| stirs up; — hence, something very great or exciting ; 
co, abt. 50 m. S. W. by W. of New Haven. as, that speech was a rouser: 
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that the latter are on the alert, and that all is well; a8, Round’‘house,n. A lock-up; 8 temporary prison for Rouse’s Point, in New York, a post-village of Clin- 


ton co., at the head of Lake Champlain, and in the N.E. 
extremity of the State, abt. 160 m. N. of Albany. 


deck, roofed by the poop; — also, 4 house of convenience Rowse’ ville, in Pennsylvunia, ú post- village of 


Venango Co., abt, Ô m, N. ot Oil City. 


ts. resembling 8 catch in the unison. \Round’ing, d. Round; nearly round; roundish. Rousing, (rous ing.) a. Having power to awaken, 
Naut.) Same as ROUND-TOP, q. v. —n. (Nuut) Same us SERVICE, q- v. stir up, or excite; us, a rousing proposition, appeal, or 
— of beef, a cut of the thigh of an ox or steer, Round ish, a. Somewhat round; nearly round; as, suggestion; — hence, colloquially, great; violent; be- 


youd what is common; us, u rousing cheer, a rousing 


tire. 
out fifty rounds of cartridges. Round let. s. A smal circle. Rous'ingly, adv. Ina rousing manner; excitingly; 


vivieutly. 


Circularly; ina circular direction, form, or manner; RS, openly ; plainly; tully; without reserve; us, he was Rousseau, (roa JEAN JACQUES, a French philosopher 


and miscellancons writer, was the son ol a watch-maker 
at Geneva, Where he was B. in 1712. R. learnt little at 
school; but the frequent reading of Tlatarch’s Lives 
supplied him with noble ideas of human character, and 
kindled a passionate admiration of them. On leaving 
schoul, be was first placed with an attorney, Who soon 


16, and wandered about for some time in Savoy, where 
he was saved irom starving by a priest. who sent him 
to Annecy, to be under the cure of the noted Madame de 
Warens, a recent convert to the Catholic Church. This 
kind-hearted lady caused him to be instructed in science 
and music, aud procured him admission to a school at 
Turin, where he professed himselt a Catholic. Alter @ 
very short stay, he was a wanderer again, entered the 
service ol the Countess de Vercellis, then of the Count de 
Gouvon, and again returned to Madame de Warens. 
She renewed her kind attentions and services; and her 
house was for many years open to him asa home. In 
the pleasant retreat bear Chambery to which she re- 
moved, the restless wanderer tound repose fur a time, 
and applied himself more steadily than be had done to 
the study of philosophy. A more intimate relation bad 
sprung up by this time between him aud his protectress. 
In 1740, jealousy led him to quit the house of Madame 
de Warens; and in the tollowing year he went to Paris 
to try bis fortune as a musician. He tailed, but ob- 
tained the place of secretary to the French ambassador 
in Venice, in 1742. But it was not till 1750 that he 
manitested his splendid literary talents. In that year 
he yained the prize offered by the Academy ot bijon on 
the question, Whether the Revival of Learning has com 
tributed to the Improvement of Morals, taking the nega- 
tive side of the question, it is said, at the suggestion of 
Diderot. From this pertod, he became fertile and popt- 
lar. He soon alter brought out his Derin au Village, & 
comic opera, Which was received with general favor 5 
but the appearance of his celebrated Lrtter on French 


cited a general storm. Singers and connoisseurs who 
could not wield the pen contributed to spread calumnies, 
pasquinades, aud caricatures agaist the author, who 
retired to Geneva. He now agai embraced Protestant 
ism, and was formally reinstated in the privileges of a 
free citizen of Geneva, K. had recently published his 


essay, Sur U Origine de l Inégalité parme les Hommes, 
which excited still more sensation than his first prize 
essuy. Soon after, he went again to Varis. and there 
accepted the offer of Madame d Bpinay,— whose triend- 
ship he bad enjoyed tor several years,— of her house, 
called the Hermitage, for his residence. His mistress, 
Thérése Levasseur, and her mother accompanied him. 
In 1760, he published Julie, ou la Nouvelle Helse, a 
romance of the most seductive description. This was 
followed, in 1762. by Enule, ou de P education, which 
was anathemauzed by the Archbishop of Paris, aud or- 
dered to be burnt by the Varliament of Paris and the 
authorities of Geneva. His tamous Contral Social ap- 

red soop afterwards; and his bold, thongh superticial, 
speculations on the condition and destiny of man and 
society alarmed and irritated men still more. Obliged 
to flee from France and Switzerland, the author took 
refuge iu Neuichatel, where be published his Letters to 
the Archbishop of Paris, and Lettres ue la Montague, u 
remonstrance against the proceedings of the Genevese 
republic, the citizenship of which he renounced, Thence- 
forth his existence wis passed in frequent changes of 
place, to escape real or fancied persecution, for his mind 
was now completely under the tyranny of the morbid 
habit of suspecting all his frends ot insulting and con- 
spiring against him. His last days were spent at Ez- 
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Fig. 2280. — TOMB OF J. J. ROUSSEAU AT RRMENONVILLE. 
menonville, where he died suddenly. in 1778.— R. was 
the author of many works besides those we have noticed, 
all of them exhibiting his peculiar warmth and energy 
of style and vigor of thinking. That he exercised 
a great influence over the opinions of the age at the 
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period of the French Revolution there can be no doubt; 
but his works, with all their tascination of splendid and 
passionate eloquence, have no place among the lights | 
that men love and walk by. His social and political 
theories have no basis more solid than his personal feel- 
ings; and these he interpreted fulsely. His Confessions, 
one of the most singular books of its kind, appeared 
soon after his death. 

Rousseau’, Lovett H a brigadier-general in the U. S. 
army, B. in Lincoln co.. Kentucky, Aug 4, 1818. settled 
in Greene co, and obtained a license to practice law. 
Entering into politics, and becoming a leader of the 
Whigs, he succeeded in defeating the regular Demo- 
eratic nominee for the State Legislature, and returned | 
to Lincoln co. in 1849, when his practice at the bar 
greatly increased, and he gained a reputation as a 
criminal lawyer. His opposition to the neutrality of 
Kentucky brought him into prominence iu 1561, and 
long before the other Unionists thought it politic to 
have U. States troops quartered in Kentucky, Rousseau, 
who had served in the Mexican war, had raised two 
regiments, with which he afterwards went to the reljef 
of Louisville. He was engaged in the campaign and 
battle of Shiloh, was commandant of the district of 
North Alabama, succeeding Gen. O. Mitchel, and pur- 
sued Gen. Bragg through Kentucky, engaging him at! 
Perryville. He took part in the campaign of Tulla-| 
homa, Chickamauga, and Chattanooga, aud in 1864 com- 
manded the District of Tennessee, made a raid into Ala- 
b.ma—estroying the Montgomery and Atlanta lines of 
railroad. and performed other services. In Aug., 1865, 
he was «lected from the Louisville (Kentucky) district, 
to Congress by a large majority, In 1867 he was ap- 
pointed brigadier general in the regular army, and was 
dispatched to take possession of Alaska in the name of 
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Rov'ing- frame. Rov'ing- machine. n. A ma- 
chine for winding roves or sluts on small bobbius tor 
the creels of the spinning-machine. — Simmonds. 

Rov'ingly, adv. lu u wandering or roving manner. 

Rov’ingness, n. State of roving or wandering, 

Rov'ing-shot, n. A hap-hazard or random shot. 

Row, (ró) n. [A. S. rawa; Ger. reihe.) A rank; a 
file; a series of persons or things arranged in a con- 
tinued line; as, a row of trees or houses, a row of teeth, | 
a row of columns, a row of scholars. — A distinctive 
appellation given to a public thuroughfare; as, Pater- 
noster Row, London. 

Row culture, (Ayric.) The husbandry of crops by 
means of drills. 

—v.a. [A S. rowan; Du. reijan, formed from the sound.) 
To row or impel, as a boat or vessel along the surtace of 
water by oars; as, to row an outrigger, — To transport 
by rowing; as, to row passengers to a ship ina shore-boat. 

—v.n. To exercise the oar; to perform labor with the 
oar; as, the Cantabs rowed well this year. 

lo be impelled by oars: as, this boat rows badly. 

Row, (rou,) n. [An abbreviation of rout, q. v.) A noisy 
or violent disturbance or commotion; a wordy alterca- 
cation; a riotous proceeding; a shindy; a rumpus; as, 
to get into a row is easier than to get out of one, 

Row an, in Kentucky, a N.E. co: area, abt. 375 sq. m. 
Rivers. Licking River and Triplet Creek. Surface, 
hilly; soil, generally fertile. This co. is interspersed 
with extensive forests. Cap. Morehead. Pop. abt. 3,000. 

Rowan, in V. Curo/ina, a W. central co.; area, abt. 
sq.m, Rivers. Yadkin and South Yadkin rivers. Sur- 
Jace, somewhat undulating or hilly; sorl, generally ter- 
tile, and adapted to all the fruits and cereals of that re- 
gion. Cup. Salisbury. 

Row‘an-tree, n. (Norse. rena, a charm.) A Scottish 


the U. States. President Johnson afterwards assigned 
him to the command of the Gulf Department, where 
his administration gave little satisfaction to any party. 
D. in New Orleans, 1869 

Roust, n. Same as Kost, q. v. 

—v a. Torous+; to stirup; to disturb; to ferret; as, to 
roust a fox vut of cover. (Prov. Eng.) 

Rout, n. [O Fr route, a crowd; Ger, rotte, from rotten, 
to cabal] A fashionable assembly, or large evening 
party; a drom, attended by people of bon-ton ; as, I have 
a card for Lady Mary's rout.—A rabble; a mob; a clam- 
orous multitude; a tumultuous crowd; a turbulent as- 
semblage of the common people.—An uproar; a rumpus; 
aracket, a confused noise; as, what is all this rout about? 

(Law.) The unlawful assembling of three or more 
persons to do an unlawfal act upon a common quarrel, 
and make som + advances towards it. 

Rout, n. [0 Fr. route, an overthrow; Fr. déroute, from 
Lat ruptus, from rump», to break.] The breaking or 
defeat of an army. or body of troops, or the disorder and 
confusion of troops thus defeated und put to flight; as, 
a total rout. 

—r a. To break, as the ranks of troops, and put them to 
flight ip disorder, to canse defeat and throw into con- 
fusion, as troops; to deleat: to discomfit; to conquer ; 
to overthrow ; as, we routed the enemy with heavy loss. 

Route, (rét,) n. [Fr, from Lat. rotu, a wheel.) The 
road. course, or way which is travelled or passed, or to 
be travelled or passed; a course; a march; a principal 
or leading road. as, which is the nearert route from 
Philadelphia to New Orleans? 

(Mil.) In military parlance, the document issuing to 
troops, as an order to move from one place to another; 
as. the route has come, we're off to-morrow, 

Routine, % een.) n. [Fr. dimin. of route, from Lat. 


name for the Pyrus ancuparia, 

Row’-boat, n. A boat urged forward or backward by 
means ol oars, 

Rowdy, (.) n. [From row.) An Americanism 
for a riotous, turbulent, disorderly fellow: a blackguard ; 
one given to rows or rioting: a ruffian; a ready operator 
with pistol, bowie-Knife, or black-jack. 

Rowdyish, (rou'dj-ish,) a. Belonging or having ref- 
erence to, or characterized by, the manners or practices 
of a rowdy ; as, rowd yish threats, 

Rowdyism, (7ou'dj-izm,) n. Noisy bullying, or black- 
guardisy anners or practices of u rowdy ; ruthanistn. 

Rowe, in Mussachuse/ts, u post-village and township of 
Franklin co., abt. 108 m. N.W. of Boston; pop (1870) 581, 

Rowel, (rou’el,) n. |O. Pr. rouelle, dimin. of roue; Lat, 
rota, u wheel.) The little wheel attached to a spur, 
armed with sharp points;—also, a little, flat ring or 
wheel of plate, or iron, on horses’ bits. 

(Jur.) A rollof hair or silk, passing through the 
flesh of horaes, corresponding to the teton in surgery. 

v. d. (Fur.) To insert « rowel in. 

Rowen, (rou’en,) n. Same as RouGnING8, 9. v. 

(Agric.) Same as AFTERMATH, q. v. 

Row’er, n. One who plies or manages nn oar in rowing. 

Rowing, (ré'tng,) n. [From row.) (Naut.) The pro- 
pulsion of a boat by oars. Rowing is esteemed the most 
favorable application of human strength for obtaining 
motion in the water, though the full force is not effect- 
ive on the oar, that part of it called the blade, (which is 
the actual fulcrum.) being held back by the resistance 
of the water. In rowing. the power is applied at the 
handle of the oar, and the weight of the boat is encoun- 
tered at the rowlock. The rower sits before his oar, 
with his back to the boats bow, and in taking his 
stroke supplements the strength of his arm with the 


rota.| A round of business, exercise, or amusement. daily 
or frequently pursued ; — particularly, a course of busi- 
ness or official duties regularly or frequently recurring; 
as, the dull routine of daily life. — Any regular practice, 
or procedure, not accommodated to circumstances, but 
strictly adhered to by sheer force of babit; red-tapism; 
maintenance of executive formalities; as,a government 
office is the embodiment of routine. 

Ront'ously, adv. (Law.) With that violation of 
law called a rout; in the manner of a rout. — Bouvier. 
Rove, v.n. [A. S. reafian; Du. rooven; Ger. rauben, to 
rub, strip, despoil.] To go, move, or pass, without cer- 
tain purpose or direction, in any manner — by walking, 
riding, sailing, fying., or otherwise; to range; to wan- 

der; to ramble; to roam, 

—v.a. To wander over; to roam about; as, roving abroad 
at night in search of game. 

n. Act of roaming; a ramble; a wandering. (n.) 

Rove, v.a. To card, as wool; to draw through an eye 
or interstice: as, to rove a thread, 

—n. A roll of wool, drawn out and partially twisted, 
preparatory to being further spun into thread or yarn. 

Rove, imp. and pp. of Reeve, q. v. 

Rover, n. One who roves or ranges about; a wan- 
derer; a reamer; a rambler. — A fickle or changeable 
person; an inconstant ;— particularly, an unfaithful hus- 
band. — A pirate: a corsair; a freebootor; a buccaneer ; 
one who roams the seas in quest of plunder. 

Rovere’do, atown of Tyrol, on the Italian frontier, on 
the Lens, near its junction with the Adige, 13 m. S.W. 
of Trent. Manuf, Silks, tobacco, and leather, Php. 8,108. 

Rovigno, (ro-veen’yo,) a seaport-town of Austrian 
Illyria. on the const of Istria, 39 m. 88.W. of Trieste. 
Manuf. Ship-bnilding and cables. Pop. 9,500, 

Revi go, a town of N. Italy, prov. of Venice, on the 
Adigetto, a branch of the Adige. 36 m. 8.W. of Venice, 
and 17 m. N.E. of Ferrara: pop. 9,543. 

Rowing. n. The process of forming a rove, or par- 


weight of his body thrown backwards toward the bow. 

American oarsmen generally row the short, quick stroke ; 

English rowers, the long, steady pull, known as the Or- 

Jord stroke, (36 to 46 per minute,) as practised by the 

| famous boating-clubs of that university. 

| Rowlandsville, (roands-ril,) in Maryland, a post- 
village of Cecil co., abt. 73 m. N.E. of Annapolis 

Rowley. in Massachusetts, a post-village and township 
of Essex co., abt. 29 m. N.N.E. of Boston. 

Rowley, in Wisconsin, a township of Manitowoc co.; 
pop abt. 500. 

Row'ley-ragg, n. Same as RAGSTONE, q. v. 

| Rowlocks, (rél-lucks,) n pl. [row and lock.) (Naut) 
The apparatus on the sides of n boat for keeping the pres- 
sure of the oar constantly at ene point. So many and 
Various are the different kinds of A. in use, that we 
refer the reader to technical works on nautical matters, 

Row’-port, n. (Naut.) A small, square hole cut in 
the sides of some vessels of inferior tonnage, above the 
water line, for the purpose of rowing during calms at fea, 

Rox’abel, in Ohio, a post-village of Ross co., abt. 13 in. 
W.N W. of Chillicothe. 

Roxana, in Michigan, a post-township of Eaton co.; 
pop. abt, 1,100. 

Rox bhorough. in N. Carolina, a post- village, cap. of 
Person co., abt. 60 m. N. N. W. of Raleigh: pop. abt. 400, 

Roxborough, in Pennsylrama, a former township 
of Philadelphia, now included within the incorporated | 
limits of the city of Philadelphia, abt. 7 m. N. by W. of 
the State-House. 

Rox’burgh, an inland co, of Scotland. having N. the 
co. of Berwick and a small portion of Mid-Lothian, E. 
North unberland, S. Cumberland, and W. Dumfries and 
Selkirk; area, 670 sq. m. The surface is mountainous 
on the S and W., but level and fertile on the E. and N. 
Rivers. Tweed, Teviot, Gala, Leader, Allan, Eden, Her- 
mitage, and Liddel rivers. Prod. Wheat, oats, pota- | 
toes, Kc. Among the hills large numbers of Cheviot sheep 


tially twisted thread, from a roll of wool, by means of 
an apparatus called a roving-frame, or roving-machine. 


— À rove. , 


are raised, Min. Coal, lime, and freestone. Manuf. 


ROYA 


Roxbarghia’cer, n. (Bot) An order of plants, 
class Dictyoyens. Diao. Bisexual flowers, solitary sim- 
ple many-seoded carpels, with long-stalked anatropa, 
seeds, and a basal placenta. They are shrubs with tu- 
berous roots; broad, leathery, net-veined leaves; and 
large showy flowers, The plants are native of the bot- 
ter parts of the E. Indies. The order contains only 1 
genus and 4 species. 

Rox’bury, iv Connecticut, a post-village and township 
of Litchfield co. abt. 36 m. S. W. by W. of Har tiord; 
pop. abt. 1,000. 

Roxbury, in Maine, a post-township of Oxford co.; 
pop. abt. 350. 

Roxbury, in Massachusetts, a former city of Norfolk 
co., now incorporated with Boston, abt. 3 m. S. of the 
State-House. 

Roxbury, in New Hampshire, a township of Cheshire 
co. 

Roxbury. in New Jersey, a village of Warren co., abt. 
4 m. S. of Belvidere, 

Roxbury, in New Tork, a post-township of Delaware 
co, 

Moxbary, in Pennsylvania, a post-villuge of Franklin 
co. abt. 14 m. N. of Chambersburg. 

Roxbury. in Vermont, a post village and township of 
Washingtou co., abt. 17 m. 8.8.W. of Montpelier; pop. 
abt, 1,400, 

Roxbury, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Dane co.; 
pop. abt. 2,200, 

Rox’o, in Wisconsin, a village of Marquette co., abt. 79 
m. N.W. of Milwaukee. 

Roy ul. a. ber from Lat. regalis, from rez, regis, a 
king.) Kingly; regal; pertaining to a king. or to the 
crown: as, the royal prerogative, the royal family, &c.— 
Becoming or suitable to a king, sovereign. or monarch ; 
as, royal state, royal dignity. — Noble; illustrious; mag- 
nificent; august; majestic; as, the blood-reyal. — A title 
afixed to any institution, or body of individuals, that is 
more especially in the service, or under the patronage, 
of the Crown; as, the Royal Society, a royal household, 
royal tradesmen, &c. 

Royal Academy of Art, an institution which origi- 
nated in a society of painters, who obtained a charter in 
1765, under the title of the Incorporated Society of Art- 
ists of Great Britain.” This Society took a new form in 
1768, and became the Royal Academy of Art. It con- 
sists of 40 artists, bearing the title of Royal Academi- 
cians, OF 18 Associates, and six associate engravers, and 
three or four honorary members; there is an annual ex- 
hibition of paintings. sculptures, and designs open to all 
artists. This exhibition k so well frequented that the 
Royal Academy draws almost all its funds from the 
money paid by the public for tickets of entry. The Edin- 
burgh Royal Academy of Painting was founded in 1754. 
A similar institution, called the Royal Hibernian Society, 
was established in Dublin about 1832. 

Royal blue. Fr. bleu du roi.) ( Paint.) A rich deep 
blue, prepared from smalt, and used for enamel or por- 
trait-painting. It was first introduced in the roy] fac- 
tory at Sevres, France, and received its name in com- 
pliment to Louis X V. 

—pl. Royal family. The princes and princesses of the 
blood-royal. 

Koyal Society. An English society incorporated by 
Charles I. in 1622-23, under the title of * The President, 
Council, and Fellows of the Royal Society of London for 
Promoting Natural Knowledge.” The first number of 
the Philosophical Transactions, —as the work which the 
Society published was called, — appeared in March, 1665. 
At present every candidate for admission into the So- 
ciety must be recommended by a certificate in writing 
signed by six or more Fellows, of whom three at least 
Must certify that the recommendation is from personal 
knowledge: and the name, qualifications, &c., of the can- 
didate must be entered in a book kept for the purpose. 

n. A large kind of paper, usually 20 X 25 inches or more. 

—One of the shoots of a stag’s head. 

(Ord.) In ancient ordnance, a small mortar. 

(Naut.) The sail and mast above the top-gallant sail 
and top-gallant mast respectively. 

—pl. (/.) The distinctive appellation given, in Eng- 
land, to the first regiment of infantry of the line; as, an 
officer of the Royals, 

Royal Centre, in Indiana, a post- village of Cass co., 
abt. 11 m. N.W. of Logansport. 

Roy’alism, n. [Fr. royulisme |] The principles of royal- 
ists; attachment to the cause of royalty, or to a royal 
government, 

Roy'nlist. n. An adherent toa king, or one attached 
to a kingly government ; — specifically, in English his- 
tory, one who espoused the roval cause against that of 
the Parliament in the great Civil War; a Cavalier. 

Royal'ize, v.a. To make or render royal. 

Roy’ally, adr. In a royal or kingly manner; in regal 
style; as becomes a king or scion of the blood-royal. 

Roy’al Oak, in Michigan, a post-village and towuship 
of Oakland co., abt. 12 m. N. W. of Detroit; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Roy’alston, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Worcester co., abt. 65 m. W.N.W. of Boston; 
pop. abt. 1,500. 

Roy’alton, in /ndiana, a post- village of Boone co., abt. 
14 m. N.W. of Indianapolis. 

Royalton, in Michigan, a post-village and township 
of Berrien co., abt. 3 m. S. of St. Joseph ; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Royalton, in New York, a post-village of Niagara co., 
pop. ubt. 5,000, 

Royalton, in Ohio, a township of Cuyahoga co.; . 
abt. 1.900. — A post-village of Fairfield co., abt. 24 m. 


Principally woollen goods. Chief towns, Jedburgh, 
Kelso, Hawick, and Melrose. Pop, (1881) 53,445. | 
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R.E of Columbus -A twp. of Fulton co.; pop. abt, 1,100, 
Royalton, in Vermont. a post-village and tow nahip of 
Windsor co., abt. 34 m. S. of Montpelier ; pop abt. 2,500 
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Roy’alton, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Waupaca 
co. ; pop. abt, 600. 
Roy’alty, n. (0. Fr. royaulté ; Fr. royauté; It. realtd 


L. Lat. reyalitus.} State or quality of being royal; 


regality; character, state, or office of a king; kingship; 
as, the royalty of England’s throne.” (Mus.) — Per- 
son of the king or sovereign, or of any member of the 


royal family ; as, to be ushered into the presence of roy-| 
alty. — That which pertains to a king as his indefeasible | 
right or prerogative. — Hence, kingdom ; domain ; juris- 


diction; realm: as, the royalty of science. — A tax or 
duty, of the nature of a ground-rent, paid to the crown 
revenues, as on the produce of a mine leased in a royal 


domain. 

(Cm.) A duty paid bya person who applies the 
patent of another, at a certain scale of compensation for 
each article fabricated ; or, a per-centage paid to the pro- 

etor of an article by the hirer of the use of it. 
Rshev-Wlad imirov, a town of European Russia, 
1285 of Tver, on the Volga, 144 m. N. of Moscow ; pop. 
6.000. 


Rt. Hon. Abbreviation of Right Honorable. 

Rt. Rev. Abbreviation of Right Reverend. 

Run tan, or Roatan, an island of Central America, in 
the Bay of Honduras; Lat. 16° 24’ N., Lon. 86° 19’ W.; 
area, abt. 240 sq.m. Surface, somewhat elevated and 
well wooded; soil, fertile. The shores abound in fish 
and turtles, and near the S. extremity is a good harbor. 

. 4,000. 

Rub, v.a. (imp. and pp. RUBBED.) (riibd.) [Ger. ruben ; 
Heb. ruph, to rub.) To move something along the sur- 
face of with pressure; as, to rub the hand over another 
part of the body ;—hence, to wipe; to clean: to scour; as, 
to rub one’s hands together. — To touch by friction, so 
as to leave something of that which touches behind; as, 
to rub pomatum into the hair.— To spread over; to 
polish; to retouch ; — with over; as, to rub over n pic- 
ture with varnish.— To fret; to tease; to worry; to 
thwart; to annoy; to provoke. (R.) 

To rub down, to comb or curry; to clean by friction; 


as, to rub down a horse. — To rub off, to remove off im. 


purities, or make clean, as by rubbing; ns. to rub of a 
smut on one’s nose. — To rub out, to erase ; to expunge; 
to obliterate ; to cause to disappear ; as, to rub vut pen- 
cil-marks, to rub out grease from cloth. — Hence, to re- 
move, as by death; to slay; as, he was rubbed out by a 
bullet. (Vulgar.) — To rub up, to furbish; to burnish ; 
to polish; to give a lustre or gloss to; as, to rub up a 
hat. — To incite to action; to awaken ; to rouse up; as, 
to rub up the imagination. 

—v.a. To move along the surface of a body and impart 
friction or pressure; to grate ; as, two ships in collision 
rub one against the other. — To gall; to chafe; to fret; 
as, to rib Spon a boil.— To move, pass, or go by or 
through with difficulty; as, to rub through a crowd of 
people. — To rub against, to meet or stumble across by 
accident; as, to rub against a friend in the street. 

—n. Act of rubbing; pressure; friction. — That which 
rubs, or which renders motion or progress arduous or 
difficult; collision; obstruction; hindrance; obstacle; 
notably, a sudden difficulty hard to be obviated; a 
pinch: an emergency. 

To sleep; perchance to dream; aye, there 's the rub.” — Shake. 

(Games.) In whist, a rubber; — used colloquially ; as, 
to play for one dollar a rub, and five dollars the game. 

—A whetstone. See RUBSTONE 

Rub’-a-dub, n. The tan-ta-ra-ra sound of the drum; 
hence, a clatter; a rattling or repeated sound; as, the 
rub-a-dub of a scolding woman. 

Ruba'to, a. [It.] Pilfered; pirated; borrowed with- 
out leave or license. 

Tempo rubato. ( Mus.) Borrowed time ;—a term de- 
noting unequal duration of time in relation to tones. 
Rub’ber, n. One who, or that which, rubs; as, (1.) 

A rubstone; a whetstone.—(2.) A course file, or the 
rough part thereof. — (3.) The cushion of an electrical 
machine. —(4.) That which grates or jars upon the feel- 
ings or sensibilities: a rub. — A familiar colloquialism 

for INDIA-RUBBER, q v. 

(Games.) In whist, two games out of three, or the 
game that decides the contest; or a contest consisting 
of three games; as, to play the rubber, to win the rub- 
ber ; to make a rubber, that is, to compose a party of 
four players at whist. 

Rubbidge, (/.) n. Rubbish; garbage; — a vulgar 
rendering of RUBBISH, q. v. 

Rubbish. n. (0. Fr. rubbouses, filth.] Literally, that 
which is rubbed off; generally, fragments of buildings 
or their materials; ruins; — hence, waste or rejected 
matter; anything worthless; debris; valueless stuff; 
garbage; refuse; hash. 

“ He saw the towns one half in rubbish lie.” — Dryden. 

Bab’bishy, a. Pertaining, or having reference, to 
rubbish ;—hence, trashy; worthless; as, a rubbishy book, 
a rubbishy bargain. 

Bubble, (rith‘bi,) n. (Masonry.) Coarse walling con- 
structed of rough stones, small, and irregular in size 
and shape; — also, a mixture, or the refuse of several 
kinds of building-stone used for walls exteriorly, or be- 
tween walls, to fill up;—also called rubble-wall and 
rubble-work. See ASHLAR. 

—The entirety of the bran of wheat, before it is sorted into 
pollard, bran, &c. ; — used as provincial English. 

Rub’bly, a. Belonging or relating to, or composed of, 
or containing, rubble. 

Rubefacient, (-fa-rhent,)n. [From Lat. rubere.| ( Med.) 
A medicine which, when applied to or rubbed upon the 
skin, renders a redness or blush upon the part not fol- 
lowed by a blister. 

—a. (Med.) Making red; producing redness. 
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'Ru'bellite, n. (in.) Red tourmaline containing a 


considerable proportion of manganese, to which it owes 
its color, It generally occurs in closely aggregated 
crystals, varying in color from a slight tinge of red to a 
fine pink. 

Rubens, Peter Pavt,(roo’bans,) the most distinguished 
painter of the Flemish school, born at Siegen, in West- 
phalia, 1577. When be was ten years old, his mother, 
then a widow, returned to her native place, Antwerp, 
He received an excellent education; and after studying 
in his own country, especially under Otto Van Veen, he 
went to Italy, ere he improved himself try copying 
the works of the best masters, but chiefly Titian. While 
in Italy he was employed by the Duke of Mantua, not 
only as an artist, but on an embassy to Madrid. He re- 


Fig. 2281. — RUBENS. 


turned to Antwerp in 1°08. and was soon after made 
court-painter to the Archduke Albert, Spanish governor 
of the Low Countries. In 1620 he was employed by the 
Princess Mary de Medici to adorn the gullery of the 
Luxembourg with a series of paintings, illustrative of 
the principal scenes of her life. While thus engaged, he 
became known to the Duke of Buckingham, who pur- 
chased his mu- 
senm. Ile was 
afterwards em 

loyed by the 

nfanta Isabel- 

la, and the King 
of Spain, in 
some important 

negotiations, 

which he exe 
cuted with such 
credit as to be Jè 
appointed sec- 

retary of the 

Privy - Council 

Rubens acquir- 
ed immense 

wealth, and was 
twice married, 9 
the second time. 
in 1631, to a 
lovely girl of 
sixteen. Hep 
at Antwerp, in 


T DARE. * 
= 1 — = 
1610. Rubens, Fig. 2282.— HOUSE OF RUBENS, (Antwerp.) 
beyond all com- 
parison, was the most rapid in execntion of all the great 
masters, and was incontestably the greatest perfecter 


of the mechanical part of his art that ever existed. His 
works are very numerous, and very diversified in subject 
There are nearly a hundred in the Picture Gallery at 
Munich. The Descent from the Cross. at Antwerp. is per- 
haps his master-piece. It is a composition remarkably 
similar to the fine fresco of the sume subject, painted 
by Daniele di Volterra, in the preceding century. The 
300tli anniversary of K.'s birth was held at Siegen, 1877. 

Ru’bens’-brown, n. [After the painter /iutens, who 
used it extensively.) (Int.) A rich brown pigment, of 
a warmer and more ochreous color than Vandyke-brown. 

Rube’ola, n. [Lat. from ruber, red.] The MEASLES, q v. 

Rubescenee, (-bés’sens,) n. A flush; a reddening; a 
ruddiness. 

Rubes'cent, a. [Lat. rubescens, rubesco, from rubeo. 
to be red.] Growing or becoming red; tendiug to a red 
color; ruddy. 

Ru’bia, n. [Lat. ruber, red.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Galiaceæ. The species R. tinctorum is extensively 
cultivated in France, Holland, and the Levant for the 
sake of its root, which constitutes the important dye- 
stuff madder. The entire roots are imported from the 
Levant, and called Turkey roots; the French madders 
are found in commerce in a state of very fine powder, 
packed in large casks. In the living state, madder-root 
contains only a yellow coloring principle, but no less 
than five distinct coloring matters, called respectively 
madder-purple, red, orange, yellow, and brown. The first 
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two, which have received the chemical names purpurin 

and altzarin, are by far the most important. Besides 

being used as a dye-stufl, mudder has long been em- 
ployed in medicine as a tonic and diuretic, and has been 

regarded as a valuable emmenngogue The roots of R. 

cordifolia, or munjista, a native of India, are employed 

for dyeing in Bengal, und are occasionally imported into 
this country under the name of manjeef. The roots of 

R. relboun ure similarly employed in Chili. 

|Ru'bican, . (Fr., from Lat. ruber, red.) Red inter 

mixed with, but predominating over, gray, in the color 
of a horse; a grayish-sorrel. 

Rubicon. n. (Anc. Geog) A stream of Central Italy, 
falling into the Adriatic, which bas obtained a proverbial 
celebrity from the well-known story of its passage by 
Cæsar, who, by crossing this river — which, at the out- 
break of the civil war between him and Pompey, formed 
the southern boundary of his province — virtually de- 
clared war against the republic. Hence the phrase, “to 
cross the Rubicon,” has come to mean, to take an irre- 
vocable step. The modern Luso, called by the peasants 
on its banks I/ Rubicone, has claims to being considered 
the ancient Rubicon; but arguments preponderate in 
favor of Me Fiumicino. 

Rubicon, in Michigan, a township of Huron co.; pop. 
abt. 400. 

Rubicon, in Wisconsin, a small river flowing into 
Rock River from Dodge co.—A post-villuge and township 
or Dodge co., abt. 39 m. N. W. of Milwaukee; pop. abt. 
2.800 

Ru’bicund., a. Lat. rubicundus, from ruben ; Fr. rubi- 
cond.| Ruddy; inclining to redness ; as, a rubicund nose. 

Rubicund ity, n. |L. Lat. rubicunditos.) State of 
being rubicund; ruddiness; disposition to redness; as, 
rulicundity ot the face. 

Rubidium, n. (From Lat. rulidus, red.] (Chem.) 
A metal much resembling cæsium, with which it was 
discovered in 1860. by Bunsen and Kirchhoff, durin 
the analysis of a certain spring water which contain: 
these metals in minute quantities (see Castum). R has 
since been found in small quantity in other mineral 
waters, in Jepidolite, and in the ashes of many plants. 
This metal is closely related, in properties, to potassium, 
but is more easily fusible and convertible into vapor, 
and actually surpasses that metal in its attraction for 
oxygen, rubidium taking fire spontaneously in air. It 
burns on water with exactly the same flame as potas- 
sium. Its oxide, rubidia (Rl), is a powerful alkali, like 
potash, and its salts are isomorphons with those of pot- 
ash, The double chloride of platinum and potassium, 
however, is eight times as Salbe in boiling water as 
the corresponding salt of rubidium. which is taken ad- 
vantage of in separating these two allied metals. Equiv., 
85:4: Symbol, Rb 

Rubif ie. a. [Lat ruber, red, and facere, to make.] 
Making red; as, rubific rays.—Grew. 

Rubification, (-Ad’shun,) n. [Fr.] Act of making 
red or ruddy, 

—That which reddens or makes rubicund. 

Ru’biform, a. |Lat. ruber, red, and forma, form.) 
Possessing the form or properties of red; us, the rubi- 
form rays of the sun. 

Ru’bify, v.a. (imp. and pp.RUBIFIFD,) (rit’bi-fid.) [Fr. 
rubcfier; Lat. rubificare.]) To redden; to make red, 
ruddy, or rubicund. 

Rubiginous, (ru-biji-nus,) a. [Fr. 

Rusty: affected by rust: presenting rust. 

Ru’binsk, or Ry binsk. a town of European Rus- 
sin, govt. of Jaroslav, on the Volga, 418 m. ESE. ot St. 
Petersburg. It is the great centre of the corn trade of 
the Volga. Pop. 8,643. 

Ru’brie, n. [Fr. rubrique; Lat. rubrica, from rubric, 
red.] In the language of the old copies of manuscripts, 
and of modern printers, any writing or printing in red 
ink; the date and place in a title page being frequently 
in red ink, the word rubric has come to signify the false 
name of a place on a title-page. Thus. many books 
printed at Paris bear the rubric of London Geneva, &e. 

(Law.) The title of a statute; — so called as being 
formerly written in red letters. 

(Eccl.) In MS. missals, the directions prefixed to the 
several prayers and odices formerly written in red; — 
hence, an ecclesiastical or episcopal injunction ; — also, 
the rubric familiarly signifies the order of the liturgy, 
in the Roman Catholic and Protestant Episcopal 
churches. — Hence, also. that which is definitely fixed, 
or authoritatively established; as, the rubric of the 
planetary system. 

Dr. q. Toset forth in red; to rubriente. (n.) 

. Ru brical, a. Set forth in rubrics; colored 
in red. 

—Pertaining, or relating, to the rubric or liturgy. 

Ru’bricate, r.a. [Lat. rubricare, rubricatum.] To 
mark with red; to set forth in red; to dispose, as in a 
rubric; to establish in a fixed or inflexible form; as, a 
rubricated system 

—a. Distinguished with red; as, rubricate letters. 

Rubrician, (ru-brish'yun.) Rubricist, (-sist,) n. 
One learned in, or rigidly adhering to. the rubric. 

Rubric'ity, n. Ruddiness; redness; rubicundity. 

Rub’-stone, n. A whetstone. See RUB. 

Ru'bus. (lat. ruber, red.] (/iot.) The Bramble, a genus 
of the order Rosacew, Several species yield edible 
fruits. R. (deus is the Raspberry-plant (Fig. 23), which 
is much cultivated in gardens. pberries are either 
red or amber colored, and have an agreeable sul-acid 
taste; they are much used for preserves and tarts, either 
alone or mixed with currants. R. fruticosus produces 
the Blackberry, which children seek with such enger- 
ness in hedges and thickets. K. canadensis yields the 
Dewberry so called from the dew-like bluish Lloom which 
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covers the fruit. It abounds in dry, stony fields from 
Canada to Virginia, and 
its fruit is delicious, Je. 
chamemorus is the 
Cloud-berry. The root 
of R. villosus is much 
employed as an astrin- 
gent in some parts of 
the American continent, 

Ruby, (ru'be,) n. [Hr. 
rubis.) ( Min.) This term 
is applied popularly to 
two distinct minerals — 
the pyrope and the spi- 
nelle ruhy, both of which 
are much valned as 
gems. The pyrope is 
a silicate of magnesia 
and alumina, with vary- 
ing admixtures of iron, 
chromium, manganese, f 
and lime. It occurs 
chiefly at Zöblitz, in 
Saxony; at Mittelge- ) 
birge, in Bohemia; and 
at Elie,in Scotland. The 
spinellz ruby and its va- 
rieties, the orange - red 
rubicelle, and the violet 
or brown almandine, are 
aluminates of magnesia, 
with different propor- 
tions of iron and chro- 
mium. They mostly occur in Ceylon at Ava, and in other 

rts of the East Indies. R. ure wonderfully imitated. 

—That which bears resemblance to a ruby; a red color; 
anything red or ruddy, as wine. — Heuce, a grog-blos- 
som; a reddish blotch; a carbuncle. 

“ He 's said to have rubies about his nose.” —Jones. 
(Print.) A kind of type smaller than Nonpareil, and 
next larger than Pearl; — so called in England; in the 
U. States it bears the name of AGATE, q. v. 

—v. a. (imp. and pp. RUBIED,) (ru/béd.) To redden; to 
make red; to rubefy. (R.) 

Da. Of the color of the ruby; red; as, ruby lips. 

Raby, in Michigan. a post-village of St. Clair co., 
12 m. W. N. W. of Port Huron. 

Ruby City, in dae Territory, a post- village, cap. of 
Owyhee co., abt. 60 m. 8 W. of Boisée City. There are 
rich gold and silver mines in the vicinity. 

Nu by-tall. a. Possessing a tail ofa red or ruby color. 

Ruby-tail fly. (Zodl.) A name sometimes given to the 
insects comprising the family CHRYSIDIDÆ, q. v. 

Ru’'by-wood, n. (Bot.) Red-sanders woud. See PTERO- 
CARPUS. 

Ruche, Rouche, (réésh,) n. [Fr.] A kind of gof- 
fered quilling, made of blonde, net, ribbon, lace, &c., 
and chiefly used for trimming the inside of ladies’ bon- 
nets, flounces, &c. 

—v.a. To trim or adorn with ruches. 

Rack, v.a. (imp. and pp. RUCKED,) (ritkt.) [Tcel. hrueka, 
to wrinkle.] To crease; to wrinkle; to draw into folds 
or plaits; to gather; as, to ruck up a carpet or piece of 
matting. 

—v.n. To be drawn into wrinkles, puckers, or folds, as 
the sleeve of a coat. — To set, squat, or crouch, as a hen 
while hatching eggs; as, a rucking pheasant. 

Ructation, (ruk-td’shun,) n. [Fr., from Lat. ructare, 
to belch.) Act of eructating, or the belching of wind 
from the stomach. 

Rud, n. [A. S.: W. rhudd, ruddy.) Blush; flush; red- 
ness; ruddy bloom, — Red ochre. 

Dr a. To redden; to make ruddy. (R. 

Rudd, Rup, Rep-eye,n. [A. S rud.| (Zodl.) Cyprinus 

erythrophthatmus, w European fish of the family Cyprin- 

idæ. te is 8 to 10 inches long, and is very common in 
lakes and rivers. 

Rud'dell. in Arkansas, a township of Independence 
co.; pop. abt. 1.174. 

Rudder. n. [A. S. rothere, probably from rowan, to 
row; Ger. ruder.) (Naut.) Primarily, an var; specifi- 
cally, the instrament by which the ship is steered, 
being that part of the helm which consists of a piece of 
timber which enters the water, and is attached to the 
stern-post Ly hinges, ou which it turns. Tue action of 
the R. may be thus explained. While it remains in 
-live with the keel, the force of the water gliding past 
the dead-wood, or narrow portion of the stern, is equal 
on both sides of the R., and equilibrium is maintained; 

‘but, if the rudder be forced to one side, the pressure is 
"taken ofon the opposite side, while from acting ata 
less angle the water exercises an increased pressure on 
the side to which the rudder is turned. The effect is to 
force the stern round on the centre of gravity asa pivot, 
the ship's head, of course, turning to the ume side as 
that on which the R. is. When the head has sufficiently 
deviated from its former line, the R. is permitted to re- 
sume its straight position. In sailing on a wind, the 
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Rad'der-nail, n. (Naut.) A nail serving to secure 
the pintle to the rudder. 

Rud'der-pendants. n. pl. (Naut.) Strong pieces 
of rope, ending in chains, by which the rudder, if un- 
shipped, is held to the ship’s quarter. — Craig. 

Rud/der-stock, u. (Nuut.) The main part of the 
rudder, connected by irons to a ship's stern-post. 

Ruddied, (riid‘éd,) a. Made red or ruddy. 

Rud‘diness, n. State or quality of being ruddy ; red- 
ness, or, rather, a lively flesh-culor; that degree of red- 
ness which characterizes high health; as, “The ruddi- 
ness upon bis lip is wet.”— Siaks. 

Rud‘dle, n. [W. rhuddel.] (Min.) Red ochre. 

Rud‘dle-man, n., pl. RUDDLEMEN, n. A digger of 
ruddle. 

Rud dock, Rad'dock, n. [A. S. ruddoc.] (Zoöl.) 
The Robin-redbreast.— That which is red or ruddy, as a 
gold cvin. x 

Rud'dy, a. (comp. RUDDIER ; superl. RUDDIEST.) [LA. 8. 
rude, read, reod. See Rep.) Red; of a red color. — Of 
a lively flesh-color, or the color of the human skin in 
perfect health; as, a ruddy complexion.— Of a color 
resembling reddish-yellow ; as, a crown of ruddy gold. 

uv. a. To redden; to make ruddy. 

| Rade, a. (comp. RUDER; superl. RUDEST.) [Fr.; Lat. 
rudis.) Characterized by rudeness or roughness; crude; 
raw; coarse; unpolished; destitute of refinement or 
delicacy ; as, rude art, rude work. — Hence, specifically, 
(1.) Unformed by art, taste, or skill ; having roughness; 
not elaborated in surface or appearance; not smooth or 
polished; — applied particularly to material things; as, 
rude workmanship, rude, unwrought stones, &c.—(2.) 
Coarse; impudent; uncivil; impolite; ignorant; nn- 
polished; unrefined; vulgar; raw; of coarse, clownish, 
untaught manners ;— said of persons, behavior, applica- 
tion, &c. ; as, rude in speech, n rude fellow, rudein one’s 
profession, &c. — (3.) Tumultuous ; violent; boisterous; 
turbulent; inclement; severe; — said of the weather, 
winds, &c.; as, rude winter. — Barbarous; uncivilized ; 
undisciplined; as, rude aborigines. — Fierce; bloody ; 
savage; as, rude warfare. — Rough; coarse; rugged ; 
inelegant ; wanting in good taste, or lacking chaste- 
ness or elegance ; incorrect or faulty in style or treat- 
ment; as, a rude language, a rude composition, a rude 
translation. 

Rude'ly, adv. Ina rude manner; with roughness or 
crudity; violently; fiercely; tumultuously; without 
exactness or nicety; coarsely; unskilfully; without 
polish or elegance; as, a building rudely constructed, 
work rudely performed, a woman rudely assaulted, ad- 
vances rudely repulsed, language rudely spoken, &c. 

Rude'ness, n. Quality or condition of being rude; a 
rough, raw, or broken state; unevenness; wildness; 
coarseness of speech or manners; incivility ; rusticity ; 
vulgarity; ignorance; unskilfulness; coarseness; in- 
elegance; violence; impetuosity; storminess; as, the 
rudeness of a people, a conntry, a building, a storm, an 
attack, manners, speech, workmanship, &c. 

Rudentare, (ru‘den-tir,) n. Fr., from Lat. rudens, a 
rope.] (Arch.) The figure of a rope or staff, sometimes 
plain, sometimes carved, with which the third part of 
the flutings of columns are frequently filled up. 

Ru’‘diment, n. (Fr, from Lat. rudimentum, from ru- 
dis.) The original of anything in its first imperfect 
form or state; the principle which forms the germ of 
any development; the unshaped beginning of anything. 

Moss is but the rudiment of a plant.”—Bacon. 

—A first principle or element; that which is to be first 
learned or acquired ;—hence, plurally, the first elements 
or principles of a science or art; elementary instruc- 
tion; as, to study the rudiments of a language. 

(Nat. Hist.) An imperfectly-formed organ. 

Rudimental, Rudiment’ary, a. Pertaining or 
relating to, or consisting in, first principles; initial; as, 
rudimentary forms, rudimental essays. 

(Nat. Hist.) In embryo; imperfectly developed. 

Rud ‘ish, a. Somewhat, or more or less, rude; as, rud- 
ish language, rudish workmanship, rudish weather. 

Ru'dity. n. [Lat. ruditas, from rudus, rude, ignorant, 
illiterate.) State or condition of being rude; rudeness; 
illiterateness; ignorance. (n.) 

Rudolph. See Ropolpn. 

Rudolph, in Wisconsin, a township of Wood co.; pop. 
abt. 500. 

Rudolstadt, (ro0’dol-stat,) a town of Germany, ou the 
Saale, 18 m. S. of Weimar: pop. 6.000. 

Rue, (rōð,) v. a. (A. S. hremoan; Ger. reuen.) To la- 
ment: to deplore; to regret; to grieve for; as, he rued 
the day he first met with her. — To cause to grieve; to 
afflict; to make sorrowful. — To repent and get quit of, 
as a bargain. (Prov. Eng.) 

Dr. n. To sorrow; to have compassion. (R.) 

Rue. (rd6,) n. [Fr.] (Bot.) See Rura. 

Rue‘ful, a. [rue and full.) Woful; mournful; dole- 
ful: sorrowful; lamentable; piteous; as, a rueful event. 
— Marking or expressing sorrow or dole; as, a rueful 
voice, a rucful cast of countenance. 

Rue ſully. adv. Dolefully; mournfully; sorrowfully. 


R. is kept permanently on one side to counteract the Rue’fulmess, n. State or quality of being rueful; 


tendency to make lee-way. 

—Hence, analogically, that which resembles a rudder in 
guiding or governing properties. 

Rud'der-cont. n. (Naut.) A covering of tarred can- 
vas, used on shipboard to prevent water from getting 
in at the rndder-hole. 

Rad der-head. n. (Naut.) The upper part. or head, 
of the rudder-post, into which the tiller is inserted. 

Rud ‘der-iron, (-i’¢rn,) n. (Naut.) Same us PINTLE, 7. v. 

Rud derless, a. Without a rudder; as, a rudderless 
ship ;—hence, by analogy, without government or guid- 
ance; as, a rudderless state. 


dolorousness; mournfulness; lamentableness ; sorrow- 
fulness, 

Rueil, (roo’ail.) a town of France, dept. of Seine-et-Oise, 
at the base of Mont Valerian, 5 m. W. of Paris; pop.5,000. 

Ru’ell-bones, n. pl. (Archol.) Small rings orstuds 
of bones, &c.. affixed to the girdle or head-dress. Fairholt. 

Rufescent, (ru-fés'sent,) a. Fr., from Lat. rufescere, to 
grow reddish, from rufus, red.] Tinged with red; rubes- 
cent; reddish. 

Ruff, n. Armor. roufen, a wrinkle, a ply.] A piece of 


plaited or goffered linen worn around the neck ;—spe- 
cifically, the large, puckered collar of lace or muslin 
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worn around the neck by both sexes at the close of the 
16th and beginning of the 17th centuries. See Fig. 
980.— Something puckered, plaited, or fluted, like the 
collar bearing the sume name; as, a paper ru/f.— Man- 
ifestation of pride, pomp, or baughtiness. —Tumealtuons 
behavior; noisy or rackety course of procedure; as, a 
riotous ruff. (Lali mer.) — The low rumbling beat of a 
drum, not so noisy us a roll; a ruffle. 

(Mach.) An annulated ridge formed on a shaft, or 
other piece of machinery, to prevent it from moving 
endwise. 

(Zo) A genus of birds, family Scolopacide. The 
Ruff. /’hilomachus 
pugnaz, is a bird of 
a very pugnacious 
character, the fe- 
male of which is 
called the Reeve. It 
is about a foot in 
length, and is prin- 
cipally distinguish- 

by avery remark- 
able circle of long 
feathers round the 
neck, whence it re- 
ceives its name: in 
some birds these 
feathers are black, 
in others white, yel 
low, or ferrugiuous: 
and even in the same 
bird they frequently 
differ in color. It is 
only the male, how- 
ever, that is fur- 
nished with tbis ap- 

ndage, which he does not gain till the second year. 
hese birds are migratory, and, though native of 
Europe, they are so often killed on Long Island, that 
they may properly be ranked among N American birds. 

(Games.) A game of cards, formerly in favor, and 
the immediate precursor of whist :—also, in card-playing, 
the act of trumping, instead of following suit. 

—v. a. To ruffle; to crumple; to set in disorder. — To 
beat with the ruff, as a drum. 

(Games.) In whist, &c , to trump, as a card, instead 
of following suit; as, to ruff an opponent’s lead when 
second player. 

(Falconry.) In hawking, to strike, as the quarry, 
without fixing it. 

Ruffed, (ri/t,)a. Adorned with a ruff. 

Ruffec, (roof’fek,) a town of France, dept. of Charente, 
25 m. N. of Angouléme; pop. 4,000. 

Ruffed Grouse, n. (Zoll.) See GROUSE. 

Ruffian, (riiff-an,) n. Fr. rufen; It. rufiano, a 
pimp; L. Lat. rufiani, panders; A. S. reafian, to plun- 
der. According to Du Cange, frequenters of ru ffe'. loose 
women, who wore red or yellow, whereas matrons wore 
black.] A low, boisterous, brutal fellow; a man fitted 
for the commission of any desperate crime or savage 
act; a desperado; a rowdy; a robber; a cut-throat; a 
vicious, irreclaimable bully and black guard. 

—a. Brutal; rowdy; viciously boisterous; savage; as, 
ruffian rage. 

Ruf fan fch, a. Like a rufflan; having the qualities, 
manners, or characteristics of a ruffian; as, rufianish 
conduct. 

Ruf'fianism, n. Act, conduct, or qualities of a ruf- 
fian; rowdyism; brutal blackguardism; unmitigated 
scoundrelism. 

Ruf’fian-like. Ruf’fianly, a. Like, or after the 
manner of, a ruffian; viciously bold or boisterous in 
crime or conduct; violent; licentious; as, ruffian/y be- 
havior. 

Ruffle, v. a. [Du. ruyfelen.] To pucker; to corrugate; 
to draw or contract into wrinkles, open plaits, or folds. 
—To furnish or adorn with ruffles; as, to ruffle the 
bosom of a shirt. — To disorder by disturbing a smooth 
surface; to make undulating or uneven by agitation or 
commotion. — To discompose by disturbimg a calm state 
of; toagitate; to disturb; to vex; as. something has 
ruffed his temper. — To fling into disorder or confusion ; 
as, a ruffled foe. — To throw together promiscuously or 
disorderly ; as, to ruffle up acorns in a heap. 

—v.n. To become rough, turbulent, or boisterous. (n.) 

“ The rising winds a ruffling gale afford." Dryden. 

—To float loosely; to flutter, as a horse's mane in the 
wind.—To jar; to be in altercation or contention ; — 
hence, to swagger ; to put on jaunty airs; to play the 
gallant. 

—n. That which is ruffled ;—specifically, a strip of plaited 
cambric, linen, or other fine cloth, attached to some 
border of a garment, as to the wrist-band or shirt- 
bosom; a frill. — State of being ruffled, agitated, or dis- 
turbed; commotion; excitement; agitation; as, to put 
the mind in a ruffle. 

Ruffle of a boot, the top turned down, and plaited or 
scolloped. — Halliwell. 

Raffle, n. (Mil) A ruff. 

v. a. (Mil.) To beat with the ruffle, as a drum. 

Ruffleless, a. Without ruffles; us, a ruffeless wrist- 
band. 

Ruf'flement, n. Act of ruffling. 

Ruf fler. u. A swaggering bully; a noisy braggadocio; 
a roisterer; a swashbuckler; a desperado: a ruffian. 

Ru fſous. a [From Lat. rufus, red.] Of a brownish 
or rnsset- red color. 

Ruft. n. Eructation; belching. — Dunglison. 

Rug. n. [A. S.] A rongh, coarse, nappy, or shaggy 

textile material, used variously, as for the covering of 

a bed; as, a blanket rug; for protecting the carpet 
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before a fire-place ; as, a hearth-rug; for guarding the 
legs against the cold when riding or travelling; as, a 
railway rug; anything of a warm, woolly substance 
and course texture, serving for purposes of rest and cov- 
ering; as, “to sleep as snug asa bug in a rug.” (Old say- 
ing.)—A shaggy, hirsute dog; as, “a water rug.” Shaks. 

—v a. To despoil; to plunder; to reave. (A Scotticisin.) 

Ru’gate, a. [Lat. rugatus, from ruga, a wrinkle) 
Wrinkled; puckered; having alternate ridges an 
hollows. 

Rug by, a town of England, co. of Warwick, on the 
Avon, 28 m. E.8.E. of Birmingham, and 75 m. N.W. of 
London ; famous for its great public school, esteemed 
one of the first in England; pop. 7,818. 

Rugeley, (rij/j,) a town of England, co. of Stafford, 
on the Trent, 8 m. E.S.E. of Stafford ; pop. 4,362. 

Ru xen, an island in the Baltic, belonging to Prussia, 
opposite Stralsund, separated from Pomerania by a 
narrow channel, between 11⁄ and 2 m.in breadth; Lat. 
53° 41/ 12” N., Lon. 13° 31’ 27“ K.; area, 386 sq. m. It 
is fertile and well wooded. Prod. Corn; und numerous 
cattle are raised. Cap. Bergen. Ip. 46,746. 

Rugenwalde, (ro0’gen-wald,) a town of Prussian 
Pomerania, on the Wipper, 20 m. N. N. E. of Koslin; 


pop. 5,000. 

Rugged, a. [From the root of rug, rough, q. v.] Full 
of superficial asperities ; broken into sharp, or irregular 
points or crags, or otherwise jagged or uneven ; rough; 
as, a rugged country, a rugged road, a rugged bark. — 
Uneven; not neat or regular; as, a rugged mane, a rugged 
beard. —Rough with hair or stiff points; unevenly hir- 
sute; shaggy; as, a rugged bear. — Rough in temper, 
character, or manner; harsh; hard; rigid; austere; 
as, a person of ú rugged nature. — Stormy: turbulent; 
tempestuous; as, rugged winds, rugged weather, rugged 
seasons.—Rough to the ear; strident; grating; harsh ; 
dixsonant; as, a rugged line in poetry. — Sour; surly; 
crabbed; puckered; wrinkled; frowning; as, rugged 
looks, a rugged visage.— Robust; hearty ; hardy; vigor- 
ous; as, a rugged physique. (An American colluquialism.) 

(Bot.) Scabrous, as a leaf or stem. 

Rug’ gedly, adv. In a rough or rugged manner. 

Rug gedness, n. State or quality of being rugged; 
roughness ; asperity of surface; roughness of temper ; 
surliness; harshness ; storminess, 

Bug’ging, n. A course cloth, for wrapping-blankets, 
&c — Simmonds. 

Rug'gles, in Ohio, a post-township of Ashland co.; pop. 
abt. 1,360. 

Ruag’-gown, n. A gown of coarse material. 

Rugine, (rw’jeen,) n. [Fr., from Lat. runcina, a plane.) 
Au instrument used for rasping bones to detach the 
periosteum, either in certain surgical operations or for 
anatomical purposes. 

—v. a. [Fr. ruginer.] To scrape; to rasp. (x.) —Dunglison. 

Rugolose’. a. [From Lat. ruga, a wriukle.] Par- 
tially wrinkled. 

Rugose, Rugous, (ru- d.) a. [Lat. rugosus, from 
ruga, a wrinkle.) Wrinkled; full of wrinkles; rough 
with wrinkles; as, the rugose bark of an oak-tree. 

( Bot.) Covered with reticulated lines separated by 
convex spaces, as the leaves of sage.— Lindley. 

Rugos’ity, n. [Fr. rugosité; Lat. rugositas.] State 
of being rugose or wrinkled. 

Ru gous. a. Same as RUGORE, q. v. [page 2118. 

Ruhmkor ffs Coil, n. (Kiect.) See INDUCTION, and 

Ru'in, n. [Fr. ruine, from Lat. ruina, from ruo, rutum, 
to rush down.] That change of anything which de- 
stroys it, or entirely defeats its object, or unfits it for 
use; destruction; prostration; subversion ; overthrow; 
defeat; as, the ruin of a cause or conntry, the ruin of 
one's hopes or expectations, &c.— The state of being 
decayed, or having become valueless; as, he has gone 
to ruin, u building in ruins, Ac. — That which decays, 
deteriorates, or destroys; mischief; bane; pest; as, 
driuk was the poor fellow’s ruin. 

* The remains of a decayed or demolished city, 

ouse, fortress, or any work of art or other thing; also, 
the decayed or enfeebled remains of a natural object; 
as, the ruins of Iona, the ruins of an originally fine 
constitution, &c. 

—v.a, [Fr. ruiner.) To bring to ruin; to pull down, 
burn, or otherwise destroy; to subvert; to demolish ; 
to bring to an end; to counteract; to defeat; to deprive 
of felicity or fortune; to impoverish; to bring to ever- 
lasting misery; to damage irretrievably; to cause to 
perish ; as, he was ruined by his wife’s extravagance, a 
ruined girl, a ruined temple, &c, 

—r. n. To perish; to become decayed or dilapidated; to 
fall in ruins, (x.) 

“If we are idle . . we shall ruin the faster." — Locke. 

Ra‘inable, 4. That may be ruined; susceptible of 
ruin. 

Ru’inate, a. Ruined; involved in ruin. 

Ruination, (-d'shun,) n. [L. Lat. ruinatio.] Utter 
ruin; subversion ; demolition ; — used colloquially; as, 
this would be the ruination of everybody, 

Ru iner, x. One who ruins, subverts, or destroys. 

Ru'iniform, a. [Fr. ruiniforme, from Lat. ruina, and 
Jorma, form.) Having resemblance to ruins, or to the 
ruins of honses ; — said of certain minerals. 

Ruimoas, (ru’in-us,) a. [Fr. ruineux; Lat. ruin- 
840 Entirely gone to decay; dilapidated; demol- 
ished; fallen to rnin; us, a building, bridge, &c., in a 
ruinous state. — Bringing, or tending to bring, certain 
ruin; pernicious; destructive; baneful; as, a ruinous 


storm, ruinous expenditure, a ruinous sacrifice, the, 


ruinous practice of gambling, &c.—Composed of, or con- 
sisting in, ruins; as, a ruinous heap. 

Ru inously. adv. In a ruinous manner; destructively ; 
perniciously ; as, he is ruinously addicted to women. 
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Rua‘inousness, n. A ruinous state or quality. 

Rukh, %,) n. See Roo. 

Rulable, a. That may be ruled; susceptible of, or sub- 
ject to, rule; in conformity with, or accordant to, rule; 
us, u rudable temper or disposition. 

Rule, n. (Fr. réyle; Lat. regula, a ruler, from rego, to 
Keep or lead in a straight line.) An instrument by 
which lines are drawn, or short lengths measured ; as, a 
carpenter's rule. — Supreme command or authority; 
government; empire; sway ; control; power. 

—That by which anything is to be adjusted or regulated, 
or to which it is to be conformed; that which is estab- 
lished for guidance and direction in anything; a regula- 
tion: a direction; a precept; a statute; a law; a canon; 
a maxim; an order; a method; a uniform course of 
things; as, rwes and regulations for the maintenance 
of public order. — Established mode or course of pro- 
cedure prescribed in private life; order; method; as, 
he makes it a rude to rise early, to live by rule, &c. 

(Law.) An order of one of the three superior courts 
of common law. Rules ure written general or partic- 
ular; the former being such orders relating to matters 
of practice as are laid down and promulgated by the 
court for the general guidance of the suitors ; the latter 
are such orders as are continued to the particular case in 
reference to which they have been grauted. The term 
is often used generally to denote a legal doctrine. 

(éecl.) In a monastic sense, a system of laws and reg- 
ulations by which monasteries and other religious houses 
are governed, and which the monks, nuns, aud novices 
vow, on their entrance, to observe, 

(Arith.) A certain prescribed series of numerical 
operations, adapted to discover, from the given condi- 
tions to which an unknown number is subjected, what 
that number is. They are generally distinguished by 
particular names, according to the purposes tor which 
they are given, or the particular nature of the business 
for which they are required ; as, the rules of interest, the 
rules of fellowship, &c. 

Ruleof Three. (Arith.) The rule by which, when three 
numbers are given, a fourth is to be found, so that the 
four shall be in direct or inverse proportion, ag the case 
may require. 

(Building.) A term applied to the screeds, or portions 
of plastering executed on the face of a wall for the pur- 
pose of floating the works in order to retain their per- 
pendicularity, or their evenness of surface. 

(Fine Arts.) Those laws and maxims, founded on the 
general and fundamental truths of nature, by which 
artists are guided in their compositions. 

(Gram.) The statement of a general law, or analogy, 
in respect to the forms of words, the construction of 
sentences, the dependence which one word or one sen- 
tence has over another, &c.— Worcester. 

Brass rules. ( Print.) Pieces of brass of different 
thicknesses, made letter-high, to print with type. 

—v.n. To bring into and keep in a straight line; to mark 
with lines by a ruler; as, to rule a sheet of paper. 

—To regulate; to direct; to govern; to control, as the 
will and actions of others, either by arbitrary power 
and authority, or by established laws; to manage or 
conduct in almost auy manner; as, to rule a state, a 
people, a wife, or one’s self. 

“A wife who, while she rules him, never shows she rules."—Pope. 


—To settle, as by a rule; to establish by decree or decision; 
to lay down, a8 an imperative condition of obligation, 
(Zaw.) To command by rule; to enter a rule against; 
to determine judicially or mngisterially; us, his honor 
ruled that an appeal be granted, 
—v. n. To have power, command, or control; to exercise 
supreme authority ; — generally preceding over. 
(Law.) To decide; to lay down aud settle, us a rule 
or order of the court to enter a rule. 
(Com.) To maintain an average; as, cotton rules a 
cent per pound higher than yesterday's quotations, 
Rule‘less, a. Without rule; — hence, lawless, 
Ruler, n. A rule; an instrument of wood or metal 
with straight edges or sides, by which lines are drawn ; 
a rule. — One who rules or governs; any one who exer- 
cises supreme power over others; one who makes or ex- 
ecutes laws in a limited or free government. 
** O Winter, ruler of the inverted year." —Coteper. 


Rul'ing, p.a. Marking with lines, or as with a ruler. 
— Having predominance or control; governing; reign- 
ing; as,a ruling monarch, a ruling passion, a ruling 
feature. 

Rulingly, adv. In a ruling manner; with authority; 
80 as lo control. 

Rullichies, (ril'li-chiz,) n. pl. [Du.] Chopped meat 
stuffed into small bags of tripe, which are cut in slices 
and tried, — Bartlett. 

Ru’‘lo, in Nebraska, a post-village and township of 
Richardson co., abt. 14 m. N.W. of Iowa Point, Kansas ; 
pop. abt, 600. 

„or Rylsk, a town of Russia, govt. of Kursk, 
2 m. W.S W. of Kursk; pop. 6,000. 


R 
liquor distilled from cane-juice, or from the skimmings 
of the juice from the boiling-house, or from the molasses 
which draius from sugar. This liquor is made in its 
greatest purity in the W. Indies and at Demerara; it 
is also distilled in the United States. Its flavor is due 
to the presence of a peculiar volatile oil, and its average 
proportion of alcohol fluctuates between 50 and 56 per 
cent.—Also, in the U. States,a cant term for rye whisky. 

—a. 11575 Ger, rummel, lumber.] Odd; queer; quaint; old- 

| fashioned; as, a rum old fellow, he’s a rum customer, &c. 

Eu ma, in Minois, a post-village of Randolph co., abt. 
l4 m. N. ot Kaskaskia. 

| Ruan’ble, n. (O. Fr. rommeler ; Du. rommelen ; Ger. rum- 
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meln.] A hoarse, low, heavy, continued sound; an, the 
rumble of thunder at a distance. — A seat for servants 
behind a carriage. 

—v.n. To make a low, heavy, repeated sound; as, the 
rumbling of an earthquake. 

Rum’'bler, n. One who, or that which, rumbles, 

Rum'blingly, adv. In a rumbling manner. 

Rum’-bud, z. A grog-blossom; a fiery eruption on 
the tace, caused by excessive drinking of bad liquors; a 
ruby on the nose. 

Rumburg, (rom 'boorg,) a town of Bohemia, 42 m. 
N. N. W. ot Buntzlau. Munuf. Woollens, linens, cottons, 
and damask, 4p. 5,000. 

Ru' men, n. [Lat, the throat.) The upper stomach of 
ruminant animals. — The cud of a ruminant animal. 

Ru mex, n. (Bot) A gen. of plants, ord. Lul ygonaceæ, 
including the different kinds ot Surrel and Duck. Sev- 
eral species possess acid properties, owing to the pres- 
ence of oxalic acid, especially R. acetosa, the common 
Sorrel, R. acetosella, R. scututus, R. patientia, nud R. 
pulcher, the Fiddle-dock. They bave been employed as 
pot-herbs and for salads. In France, the first species is 
largely cultivated, n sauce made from it being a regular 
addition to many dishes. It is sometimes used medici- 
nally, for its refrigerant, diuretic, and antiscorbutic 

roperties. The root of R. hydrolapathum, the great 
Vater-dock, is a stringent and autiscorbutic; that of 
R. alpinus is purgative, and was turmerly used as a sub= 
stitute for rhubarb, under the name of Monk's rhubarb, 

Run ford, Bexsamix THompson, Count, an American 
natural philosopher and philauthropist, B, at Woburn, 
Mass., 1765, was at first engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
afterwards studied medicine, and then became a school- 
muster at Rumford, in New Hampshire. In the contest 
between England and America he espoused the royal 
cause, and, having married a wealthy widow, was en- 
abled to raise a regiment of dragoons. He repaired to 
England in 1784, and was created a Knight. Alterwards, 
proceeding to Bavaria, he obtained a distinguished posi- 
tion in the service of that state, where he was engaged 
in several schemes of social amelioration, and Was cre- 
ated a licutenant-general aud a count, taking his title 
from Rumtord, now Concord, N. H. About 1797, he re- 
turned to Englund, where he distinguished himself by 
his experiments in the science of natural philosophy, 
and in assisting to found the Royal Institution. In 
1502, he took up his residence at the French capital, 
where he married his second wife, the widow of the 
celebrated chemist Lavoisier. Alter beiug separated 
from this lady, he fixed his residence near Paris, and 
remained there until his death, In Bavaria and ih Eng- 
land, he projected many important improvements in 
social economy, accounts of which are contained iv his 
Essays Politicul, Economical, and Philosophical. His 
projects for relieving the condition of the poor were as 
sound as they were benevolent. Asa philosopher, his 
fame partly rests upon his papers on natural philosophy 
and mechanics, contributed to the “ Transactions of the 
Royal Society.” D. near Paris, 1814. 

Rumford, in Maine, a post-towuship of Oxford co.; 
pop. abt. 1,700. 

BRu’minal, a. Ruminant. (k.) 

Ru'minant, a. [Fr.; Lat. ruminans —rumino, from 
rumen, the gullet.) Chewing over again; — specifically, 
chewing the cud; having the property of chewing again 
what has been swallowed; as, oxen are ruminant beasts. 

—n. One of the Ruminantia. 

Ruminan'tia, n. pl. | Lat.) (Zodl.) An order of Mam- 
maliu, Characterized by the singular faculty possessed 
by the animals belonging to it, of masticating a second 
time their food, which they return into the mouth atter 
a previous deglutition— a power which is the result of 
the structure of their stomachs, of which they always 
have four, The animals belonging to this order have 
nearly all the air of being constructed on the sume 
model, the camels alone presenting some small excep- 
tions to the common character. The first of these char- 
acters, according to Cuvier, is the possession of incisor 
teeth in the lower jaw only, these being nearly always 
eight in number, aud replaced above by a callous rim. 
Between the incisors anu the molars is a wide space, 
where are found, in one or two genera only, one or two 
canines, The molars, nearly always six in number on 
each side of the upper and lower jaws, have their crowns 
marked with two double crescents, the convexity of 
which is turned inwards in the upper, and outwards in 
the lower teeth. The four feet are terminated by two 
toes and two hoofs, which oppose to each other a flat- 
tened surface, so that they have the appearance of a 
single hoof which has been split. The first stomach is 
much the largest iu the adult animal, but not so in the 
recently-born calf or lamb. It is divided outwards into 
two bag-like appendages at its extremity, and it is 
slightly separated into four parts on the inside. The 
internal coat of the stomach is beset with innumerable 
flattened papilla. It is very capacious, and fitted to 
receive a large quantity of grass, or other matter on 
which the animals feed; but no gastric fluid, or any 
other solvent fluid, enters it, and thus it is simply a re- 
ceptacle, From this stomach the herbage, rudely broken 
up by the first mastication, is transferred to the second 
stomach, or“ king’s-hood,” which is of a very peculiar 
construction. It is very muscular in its walls, and the 1n- 
terior of it consists of cells, which are larger or smaller, 
according to the size of the animal and the nature of 
the food upon which it habitually subsists. The walls 
of these cells have the faculty of standing erect at the 
same time that there is a vermiform or twisting motion 
of the entire organ. By means of these cells and this 
motion, the food is compressed into small balls, which 
are one by one returned to the mouth for remasticatiou. 
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During this operation, the anima] remains in a state of 
repose until all the herbage swallowed has undergone 
the action of the molar teeth a second time. The ali- 
meut thus remasticated is passed into the third stomach, 
or “ manyfold ;” so called because it consists of parallel 
laminæ, bearing some resemblance to the leaves of a 
book, which lie lengthwise, and vary in breadth in reg- 
ular alternate order, amounting to some forty in the 
sheep, and about a hundred in the cow. This is the 
stomach in which the drink of the animal mingles with 
its food. From the“ manyfold,” the food and drink, com- 
bined and reduced toa pulp, upon which the real diges- 
tive process can be exercised, are conveyed to the fourth, 
or truly digestive stomach of the animal, which is the 
only one that secretes gastric juice, and is commonly 
known by the name of “ the red.” It is next in size to 
the first stomach, or paunch, of an elongated, pyriform 
shape, and with an internal villous coat, similar to that 
of the human stomach, with large longitudinal wrinkles. 
The R. may be divided into three great groups: those 
with solid and usually deciduous horus, as the deer, and 
called the Cervide, or Deer family; those with perma- 
nent horns, consisting of an exterior hollow horn, encas- 
ing a bony process of the skull, as the antelopes, goats, 
sheep, and oxen, and called the Cavicornia family; and 
those which have no horns, as the camels and llamas, 
and called the Camelidæ, or Camel family. 

Ru'minantly, adv. By chewing over again; in a 

` ruminant manner. 

Ru'minate, v. a. [Fr. ruminer; Lat. rumino, rumi- 
natus, from rumen, the gullet.) To repass the food from 
the stomach through the gullet, for the purpose of chew- 
ing it over again; to chew the cud; to chew again what 


has been slightly chewed and swallowed. — To nurse; to 
meditate; to ponder; to think aguin and again; as, he 
ruminates on the past. 

—v.n. To chew over again.— To meditate upon over and 
over again. 

“Mad with desire, she ruminates her ain.“ Dryden. 

Ru'minate, Ru'minated. a. [Fr.ruminé.] (Bot) 
Having a hard albumen, as the nutmeg and some other 
seeds, penetrated by irregular channels filled with softer 
matter. — Lindley. 

Rumination, (-d’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. ruminatio.] 
Act of ruminating, or of chewing the cud; power or 
property of chewing over again. — A pleasing or con- 
tinued thinking on a subject; deliberate meditation or 
reflection; state of being disposed to ruminate, 

Ru’minator, n. [Lat.] One who ruminutes, muses, 
or nuslitates. 

Rum, lex, in Ohio, a township of Harrison co.; pop. 
abt. 1,600, 

Rummage, (riim’dj,)n. [From room; formerly rom- 
age, to find room or space for.] A searching carefully 
by prying into every corner, and by tumbling things 
over; as, to make a rummage among odds and ends. 

Rummage sale. A clearance sale of unclaimed goods 
in a public store, or of odds and ends which have accu- 
mulated in a shop. — Simmonds. 

—v. a. To search scrutinizingly by looking into every 
corner of, and turning over or removing first one thing 
and then another, 

Our greedy seamen rummage every hold.“ Dryden, 
(Naut.) To remove, as goods or baggage, from one 
place to another, especially from the ship’s hold, iu order 
to their being handsomely stowed and placed, 

n. To search a place narrowly by looking among 
things; as, he often rummages for old books. 

Rum mager, n. One who rummages. 

Rum' mer, n. A goblet; a drinking-cup; as, fill me 
a rummer of punch. 

Rum' my, a. Pertaining, or relating, to rum; as, a 
rummy flavor ;— hence, hilarious; jovial; companion- 
able; as, a rummy fellow. 


—. 


—n. One who drinks rum; a toper; a tippler; one who 
does not adulterate his dram of spirits with water. (A 
colloqnialism.) 

Rumney, in New Hampshire, a post-village and town- 
ship of Grafton co., abt. 59 m. N.N.W. of Concord; pop. 
abt. 1,200, 

Ru mor. n. [Fr. rumeur, from Lat. rumor.] Flying 
or popular report; a current story passing from mouth 


to mouth, without any known authority for the truth 
of it; as, there ran a rumor of his death. — Report of a 
fact; a story well authenticated; as, this rumour of 
him went forth.” (Luke vii. 27.) — Fame; reputation; 
reported celebrity. 

Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight.""—Shaks. 

—v. a. (imp. and pp. RUMORED, or RUMOURED,) (ru’mord.) 
To report; to tell or circulate a report; as, it is rumored 
that she is about to be married. 

Ru’morer, n. One who circulates rumors. (n.) 

Rump, x. (Ger. rumpf, probably from Lat. rumpo, 
ruptus, to break.) The termination of the backbone of 
an animal, with the parts adjacent. — The buttocks. 

The Rump, or Rump Parliament. (Eng. Hist.) The 
remnant, or fag-end, of the Long Parliament, which was 
assembled on the th of May, 1659, and dissolved on the 
15th of October, in the same year; — so called from the 
general contumely and derision with which it was 
treated by the English nation at large. 

Rump’er, n. One who had been a member of the 
Rump Parliament. 

Rump’-fed,a. Fat in the breech, fed or fattened in 
the ramp. 

Rum 'ple,v.n. [Du. rimpelen ; Ger. riimpfen, to become 
crumpled.) To wrinkle; to crumple; to make uneven; 
to form into creases or irregular inequalities; as, rum- 
pled paper. 

—n. [A. S. hrympelle.] A wrinkle; a pucker; a rimple; 
a fold or plait. 


RUN 


Rump'1ess, a. Short ofarump; destitute of buttocks; 
as, a rumpless chicken. 

Rump’-steak, (-stdk,) n. A choice quality of beef- 
steak, cut from the thigh near the rump; as, he dined 
off rump-steak, with oyster sauce. 

Rumpus, u. Noise and confusion; a commotion; a 
disturbance; a row; a racket; a shindy; as, to kick up 
a rumpus. (Colloq.) 

Rum'sey, in Kentucky, a post-village of McLean co., 
abt 160 m. S.W. of Frankfort. 

Rum'-swizzle, (-swizzl,) n. A kind of fabric made 
iu Dublin from undyed foreign wool, which possesses 
the property of resisting wet, while having the qualities 
of common cloth. — Simmonds. 

Run, v. n. (imp. RAN or RUN; pp. RUN.) [A. S. rennan; 
Ger. rinnen; Sans. rn, ran, to go.) To go, move, or pass 
with a lighter or more rapid gait than by walking; to 
go or move in a quick, hurried manner; to step quickly 
or with alertness; — hence, in application to inanimate 
things, to move freely and rapidly, to proceed without 
let or hinderance. 

To move, pass, or go; — expressing voluntary or personal 
action; as, (1) to hurry; to hasten ;— particularly, in 
circumstances of alarm or danger; as, she runs about 
with the sad story.—(2.) To retreat; to flee; to with- 
draw ;— implying a sense of confusion or disorder; as, 
the troops fairly run away.—(3.) To quit clandestinely ; 
to steal off; to depart; as, that apprentice has run from 
his master. — (4.) To enter into a contest; to become a 
candidate or competitor; as, to run for governor of a 
State.—(5.) To become; to changeore state for another; 
as, to run into dissipation or debt.—(6.) To exercise 
unremitting activity; to proceed; to go on with; as, 
he runs through his fortune rapidly.—(7.) To pass in 
meditation or conversation from one theme or subject 
to another; as, to run iuto a dissertation irrelevant to 
the case in point.—(8.) To debate or discuss; to con- 
tinue to think or speak about some matter; as, he still 
runs on his old idea. —(9.) To demand instant payment; 
—implying numerous demauds; as, they run on the 
bank without intermission.—(10.) To creep or crawl, 
as lizards, &c. 


—To pass; to go; to be moved; — expressing involuntary 


motion; as, (I.) to flow, as a liquid; to fall, as a stream; 
as, the wine runs round rapidly, ice runs when dissolved. 
—(2.) To spread; to extend; to embrace a certain sur- 
face; as, fire runs far among dry timber.—(3.) To fuse; 
to melt; to come into a state of fluidity; as, certain ores 
run freely in process of smelting. —(4.) To revolve on 
an axis, or a centre or pivot; to describe revolutions; 
as, a wheel runs almost imperceptibly round. — (5.) To 
exercise action on wheels or runners; as, an express- 
train on English railroads runs sixty miles an hour, — 
(6.) To reach; to pass through, or extend over a period 
of time; as, my recollections run back to boyhood. — 
(7.) To go to and fro, as from one place to another; as, 
the tidal steamers run from Dieppe to New-haven, and 
vice versa. — (S.) To proceed; to pass; to undergo pro- 
gression; as, time runs swiftly by. —(9.) To be sustained 
or kept in action or motion; to continue in active ap- 
plication; as, the engine runs night and day. —(10.) To 
be inclined to a certain course or direction; as, a line 
runs north or south. — (II.) To be formed thus, as a 
combination of words: 

“The king's ordinary style runneth, ‘Our sovereign lord the 
king.’ "—Sanderson. 

—(12.) To have general acceptation; to be publicly or 
popularly known; as, he runs on the prestige of his 
political bias. —(13.) To undergo growth or develop- 
ment; as, girls run to puberty before boys. —(14.) To 
tend; to have result or consequence; to incline; as, his 
taste runs to literature. —(15.) To combine; to unite; 
to become blent together; as, the colors of this print 
will ram in the washing. —(16.) To continue in force, 
effect, or operation; to attach; to follow; to join in 
company; as, mortgages run with the estate. —(17.) To 
hold good; to remain without falling due; as, my note 
of hand has still ten days to run.— To suppurate; to 
exude pus or matter; as a bubo runs. 

To let run. (Naut.) To slacken or let loose; to per- 
mit to pass or move freely; as, let run the guy.— To 
run after. To pursue, chase, or follow; to search or 
seek for; to endeavor to obtain; as, to run after a good- 
looking girl.— To run amuck. See AmucK.— To run 
the gantlet. See GantLet.— To run at. To drive at 
foremost; to attack with the horns, as a bull. — To run 
away. To abscond; to depart; to flee; to elope; as, 
she ran away with her father’s footman.— To run away 
with. To carry or convey away surreptitiously; as, the 
butler ran away with his master’s wife. 

—v. a. To cause to go; to drive or push; to force; 
to cause to be driven; as, to run a horse, an engine, or 
a business; to run a ship aground, &c.— To pierce; to 
stab; us, to run one through the body.— To melt; to 
fuse; as, to run lead into bullets. — To incur; to encoun- 
ter; to fall into; to venture; to hazard: as, to run a 
risk. —To smuggle; to import or export without paying 
the duties required by law; as, to run contraband goods. 
— To pursue in thought; to carry in contemplation ; to 
trace by reflection. — To cause to pass; to cause to ply; 
to maintain in running or passing; as, to run a line of 
packets. —To found; to shape, form, or make in a mould; 
to cast. — To discharge; to pour forth in a stream. 

(Note. This is one of those words which serve for use 
when other words are wanted, and has, therefore ob- 
tained a great multiplicity of relations and applications; 
but it may be observed always to retain much of ita 
primitive sense, and to imply progression, and for the 
Most part, progressive violence.) 

—n. Act of going; act of running; course; motions; 
flow. — Course or process; continued series; way; will; 
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uncontrolled course.—General reception ; continued suc. 
cess.—Mobish or popular clamor. —A general or uncom- 
mon pressure on a bank or treasury for payment of its 
notes. — The distance sailed by a ship.— A voyage. — 
Prevalence. 

Runaway, (run’a-wi, )n. One who flies from danger 
or restraint; one who deserts lawful service ; a fugitive. 

Run citrate, a. [Lat. runcina, a large mw) ( Bot.) 
Having lobes hooked buck, or curved in a direction from 
the apex to the base; as the lobes of the leaf of the 
dandelion. 

Run del, n. A circle; a runlet. 

Run'die, n. A rung; a step of a ladder. — The wheel 
of a peritrochium ;—ulso, something put round an axis. 

Runes, n. pl. (Goth. rund; A.S. ru. ( Philology.) 
The letters of the ancient Goths, Danes, and other 
Northern nations. The word rune is said by some 
authorities to be derived from a word in the ancient 
Gothic language, signifying to cut, while others assert 
that it is ryn, a furrow, or ren, a gutter or channel; and 
others, again, derive it from rannan, to whisper. The 
time when this alphabet began to be used is only matter 
of conjecture; and, while some have advanced the 
opinion that Runic characters were used by the Ger- 
manic nations long before the Christian æra, others sup- 
pose that they were the invention of a much later 5 
The alphabet consisted of only sixteen letters, and the 
fact that some of them benr a great 
similarity to the Greek and Roman 
characters, supports the opinion en- 
tertained by some philologists, that 
this alphabet was originally intro- 
duced among the inhabitants of the 
coasts of the Baltic by Phoenician 
merchants, and that, with some 
modifications, it was kept a secret 
by their priests, and applied to va- 
rious magic purposes. The Runic 
characters are found cut on stones, 
which were either sepulchral monu- 
ments or land-marks, and which are 
frequently met with in all countries 
inhabited by natives of the Teutonic 
race during the fourth and fifth centuries of our mra. 
The accompanying figure shows Runic characters and 
ornaments trom the Runic cross at Rothwell, Scotland. 

Ruang’-heads, n. (Naut.) The upper ends of the 
floor timbers of a ship. — Simmonds. 

Rungpoor, (roong-poor’,) a town of British India, 
presidency of Bengal, cap. of a dist. of the same name, 
on the Goggot River, 125 m. N.E. of Moorshedabad; 
Lat. 250 43’ N., Lon. 59° 22’ E.; pop. 20,000. 

Run ie. a. Relating to the ancient Goths, Scandi- 
navians, and other Teutonic nations, or to their lan- 
gunge, or to the characters in which their language was 
written, See Runes, 

Run let, n. [Dimin. from round.) A small barrel of no 
certain dimensions;—so named from its shape. It most 
usually contains 1414 gallons. 

Run ‘let, Run'nel, n. A little stream; a brook. 

Runner, (rin’er,) n. One who runs; that which runs; 
a racer; a messenger. — A thread-like stem in certain 
plants, running along the ground, and taking root.—A 
rope used to increase the power of a tackle, 

Run’net, n. Same as RENNET, q. r. 

Running, a. Moving or going with rapidity; flow- 
ing; as, running waters. — Kept for racing; as, a run- 
ning horse.— In succession; without any intervening 
day, year, &c.— Discharging pus or other matter; as, 
a running ulcer. 

—n. Act of running or passing with speed. — That which 
runs or flows. — The discharge of an ulcer or other sore. 

Run’ning-fire,n. ( Mil.) A rapid succession of firing. 

Run'ning-rig ging, n. (Naut.) All that portion 
of aship’s rigging which passes through the blocks, to 
dilate, contract, or traverse the sails. 

Run'nion, n. A paltry, scurvy wretch ; — also written 
reyon. 

Runt, n. [Du runtz, a bull or cow.) Any animal small 
below the natural growth of its kind; — used in con- 
tempt. 

Rapee’,n. A gold and silver coin which is current in 
several parts of Asia, and in the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. Its value not only varies with the course 
of exchange, but is altered in different localities. In 
calculation, however, the silver rupee current in the 
East Indies may be taken as representing $0.48, the 
Sicca rupee of account as $0.60, and the gold rupee as 
$7.08. A lac consists of 100,000 rupees. 

Ra’pert, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Columbia 
co., abt. 10 m. N.E. of Danville. 

Rupert, in Vermont, a post-vill. and township of Ben- 
nington co., abt. 86 m. S. W. of Montpelier; po. abt. 1,400. 

Ru'pert River, rises in Lake Misstissinuy, British 
N. America, and flowing W. enters James’ Bay of Hud- 
son’s Bay. Length, abt. 300 m. 

Ru’'pert’s-drop, n. See Grass. 

Ru’pia, n. [Gr. rupos, filth.) (d.) An eruption of 
flattish vesicles, succeeded by an ill-conditioned dis- 
charge, which concretes into scabs easily rubbed off 
and regenerated ; they sometimes occur as a conseqnence 
of poor diet and weak habit of body; but there is a 
rupia which constitutes one of the most painful sequele 
of syphilis. Light nutritious food, tonics, and alteratives 
are the remedies, 

Rup'tion. n. [Lat. ruptio, a breaking.) Breach; sev- 
erance of continuity. 

Ruppin, (New.) (reop’pin,) a town of Prussia, prov. 
of Brandenburg, govt. of Potsdam, on the lake of Rup- 
pin, 37 m. N.W. of Berlin. Manuf. Woollen goods, 
gloves, and leather. Pop. 11,008. 
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Rupture, (riipt’yur,) n. [Fr., from Lat. rumps, ruptus, 
to break. ] Act of breaking or bursting: the state of being 
broken or violently parted.— Fracture; dislocation ; 
disruption; a breach of peace or amity; open hostility. 

(Surg.) See HERNIA. 

—v.a. To break; to burst; to part by violence. 

Dr. n. To suffer a breach or disruption. 

Ru’ral, a [Fr.; Lat. ruralis, from rus, ruris, the 
country.) Pertaining, or belonging, to the country, as 
distinguished from a city or town; suiting the country 
or resembling it; rustic; pertaining to farming or agri- 
culture; bucolic. 

R. economy. A general term applied to the manage- 
meut of landed property, either by the proprietor or his 
agent. The term includes whatever conduces to the 
improvement of land for purposes of agriculture or 
grazing, either by arrangement of the crops, or by fer- 
tilizing the soil with manure, or by the management 
of the produce. R. E. also comprehends the keeping 
of farm-stock and their breeding; the general rearing 
of domestic fowls, geese, ducks, pigeons, &c.; also the 
manrgement of the garden. 

Ru ral, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Waupacca co., 
abt. 40 m. N.W. of Oshkosh. 

Ru'ralist, n. One who leads a rural life. 

Rural'ity, Ru'ralness, n. The quality of being 


rural. 

Ru'ral Village, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of 
Armstrong co., abt. 12 m. E. of Kittanning. 

Rure’monde, a town of Holland. See R] ND. 

Rua’ric Islands, a group in the Pacific Ocean, discov- 
ered by Kotzebue in 1516; Lat. between 15“ 10’ and 15° 
30 S., Lon. 151 E. 

Rus“ eomb Manor, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Berks co.; pop. abt. 2,100. 

Rus cus, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Liliacer. 
The species R. aculeatus, commonly called Butcher's- 
broom and Horse-tongue, has aperient and diureti 
roots, which were formerly much employed medici- 
nally in visceral diseases. The roasted seeds have been 
used as a substitute for coffee. 

Ruse, n. (Fr., from Lat. re, intensive, and usus, ex- 
perience.) Finesse; means employed to deceive; ar- 
tifice ; trick; stratagem; wile; fraud; deceit. 

Ruse de-guerre, (rūz de. gur.) [Fr.] A trick of war; 
R stratagem, 

Rush, n. [A. S. rics, rise.” 
of the genus Juncus. Ses JUNVACES. 

Rush, v. n. [A. S. hr osan, reosan; Ger. ranschen; 
Heb. raash, to be moved, to be shaken.) To fall or 
tumble down with rapidity, as a stream or cascade; to 
move with the force arı quickness of anything fall- 
ing; to move with vio'ence; to push on; to press on; 
to move forward with impetnosity, violence, and tu- 
multuous rapidity; to eater with undue eagerness, or 
without due deliberatio’. und preparation ; - followed by 
on or upon. 

—n. Afalling or tumbling Jown; a driving forward with 
eagerness and haste; a v olent motion or course. 

Bash, Bexsamiy, a cel.orated American physician, and 
one of the signers of tne Declaration of Independence, B 
1741, at Poquestion Creek, near Philadelphia. He was 
educated at Princeton College; took his degree at Edin- 
burgh, in 1768; was cnosen a member of Congress for 
Penusylvania,in 1776; was appointed Professor of Medi- 
cineand Clinical Practic at the University; planned in 
1785 the Philadelphia Dispensary, the first in the U. 
Stites; was a member of the Convention which ratified 
the Federal Constitution’ and died in 1813. During the 
devastation caused by the yellow fever in 1793, Dr. Rush 
highly distinguished himself, and his history of that epi- 
demic is considered a work. of great valne. He also wrote, 
Medical . e Ob-:ervations; and Essays Literary, 
Moral, and Philosophical. 

Rusu, RICHARD, an Americar statesman and diplomatist, 
son of the preceding, B. fa Philadelphia, 1780. He was 
graduated at Princetor College, 1797. studied law in 
Philadelphia, was appointed Attorney-General of Penna, 
in 1811, and was Attorney-General of the U. 8. from 
1814 to 1817. In 1817 he was temporary Secretary of 
State under President Monroe, and was by him ap- 
pointed minister to England, from whence he was re- 
called in 1825 by President Adams, who made him Sec- 
retary of the Treasury In 1828 he was candidate for 
the vice-presidency on the same ticket with President 
Adams, who was nominated for reélection, and received 
the same number of elewcoral votes. In 1836, President 
Jackson appointed him commissioner to obtain the 
Smithsonian legacy, then in the English Court of Chan- 
cery, in which he was successful, and returned, in 1838, 
with the entire amourt, $515,169. In 1547 he was ap- 
pias minister to Franc». At the close of President 

‘olk’s term he asked to be recalled, and spent the rest of 
his life in retirement. J. 1859. He bas left Memoranda 
of a Residence at the Court of St. James, 2 vols. (1833- 
1545); Washington in. Domestic Life (1857); Occasional 
Productions, Political, Diplomatic, dc., while the Anthor 
resided as ES Extrasrdinary from the U. S. at Paris, 
published by his sons, 1860 

Bush, in Vinnis, a post-village and township of Jo Da- 
Viess co., abt. 160 m. WN. W. of Chicago: pop. abt 1,800 

Rush, in /ndiana, a S.E. central co.; area, abt. 410 sq. 
m. Kivers. Blue River, and Flat Rock Creek. Surface, 
Jevel or slightly undulatiag ; soil, very fertile, and yield- 
ing large crops of grain, particularly corn. Cap. Rush- 
ville. 

Rash, fi Michigan, a township of Shiawassee co.; pop. 
abt. à 

Rash, in Missouri, a twp. of Buchanan co.; pop.abt. 1,00. 

Rash, in N. York, a post-village and towuship of Mon- 
roe co., abt. 12 m. 8. by W. of Rochester. 


(Bot.) The common name 
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Rash, in Ohio, a township of Champaign co.; pop. abt. 
2,700, — A post-twp. of Tuscarawas co. ; pop. abt. 1,600, 

Rush, io Pennsylvania, a township of Centre co.; pop. 
abt. 900. — A township of Dauphin co.— A township 
of Northumberland co.; pop. abt. 1,600.— A township 
of Schuylkill co.; pop. abt. 1,500. — A post-towuship of 
Susquehanna co.; pop. abt. 2.000. 

Rush’-buckler, n. A bullying and violent person. 

Rush Creek, in Qhi, enters Hockhocking River 
from Fairfield co.— Another enters the Scioto River 
from Marion co. — A townshipof Fairfield co.: pop. abt. 
8.000. — A township of Logan co., containing Rushsyl- 
vania, a post-villuge, abt. 125 m. N. N. E. of Cincinnati; 
pop. abt. 2,700. 

Rushed, (risht,) a. Abounding with rushes. 

Rushen, (rd.) a. Made of rushes. 

Rush ford, in New York, a post-village and township 
1.000. co, abt. 50 m. S. E. of Buffalo. Pup. abt. 
1,636. 

Rush’ford, in Wisconsin, a township of Winnebago 
co. ; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Rush iness, n. State of being rushy. 

Rushing, u. A violent driving of anything; a rapid 
or tumultuous course. 

Tho act of one who, or that which, rushes; any commo- 
tion or violent course. — Worcester. 

Rush Lake; in Iowa, a township of Palo Alto co.; 
pop. 91. 

Rush Lake, in Wisconsin, a small sheet of water in 
Winnebago co., covering an area of abt. 10 sq. m — A 
village of Fond du Lac co., abt. 22 m N. of Waupun. 

Rush River, in Wisconsin, enters Lake Pepin from 
Pierce co. — A post-twp. of St. Croix co.; pop. alt. 500. 

Rush Tower, in Missouri, n village of Jefferson co., 
abt. 36 m. S. by W. of St. Louis. 

Rush ‘town, in Pennsylrania, a post-village of North- 
umberland co., abt. 65 m. N. of Harrisburg. 

Rush ville, in Minois, a post-village and township, 
cap. of Schuyler co., abt. 60 m. W.N.W. of Springfield; 
pop. 1.542. 

Rushville, in /ndiana, a town, cap. of Rush co., abt. 
40 m. E.S.E. of Indianapolis. It contains many band- 
some buildings, aud is a place of much business activity. 
Pop. abt. 3,000, 

Rushville, in Missouri, a post-village of Buchanan 
co., abt. 17 m. S. W. of St. Joseph. 

Rushville, in New York, u post-village of Yates co.; 
abt. 205 m. W. of Albany. 

Rushville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Susque- 
hanna co., abt. 159 m. NN. E. of Harrisburg. 

Rush’y, a. Abounding with rushes; made of rushes. 

Rusk, n. (Cooking.) A kind of biscuit, but thicker, 
made of the best flour, and baked in a very quick oven. 
Rusks make an excellent food for children and inva- 
lids, and can be prepared in the form of puddings, for 
which they ure well adapted. 

Rusk, in Teras, an E. ; area, abt. 1,000 sq. m, Rirers. 
Sabine and Angelina rivers, Surface, pleasantly diver- 
sified ; soil, remarkably fertile. Cap. Henderson. Fop. 
abt. 20,000. 

Rus“ K in, Jonn, an able, original, and copious English 
author, B. in London, 1819. After leaving Oxtord, where 
he guined the Newdigate prize for poetry, in 1839, he 
practised painting. In 1843 he published the first vol. 
of Modern Painters. After the completion of this work, 
he wrote The Seven Lamps of Architecture, and The 
Stones of Venice, illustrated by himself. Besides these 
works, he has written several others on artistic sub- 
jects, and is the champion of pre-Raphaelism and Gothic 
architecture. In 1875, he pub. Deucalionand Val d'Arno, 
and in 1881, Arrows of the Chace. 

Russ, n. A native of Russia; a Russian.—The language 
of the Russians.—a. Relating to Russia; Russian. 

Russa, (roos'sa,) a town of Russia, govt. of Novgorod, 
on the Polista, 38 m. S. of Novgorod ; pop 6,000, 

Russell. Joux, EARL, a celebrated English statesman, 
and scion of a noble family which bas given several 
illustrious names to English history, was the youngest) 
son of the 6th Duke of Bedford, was B. in London, 1792, 
and received hiseducation atthe University ot Edinburgh. 
In 1813 he first entered the House of Commons, in which 
he held for many years a conspicuous position, and be- 
came a prominent leader of the Whig party. When 
severe Measures were taken to repress the commotions 
of the people desirous of Reform, Lord Jolin earnestly 
resisted, and, but for the influence of Thomas Moore, 
would have retired in disgust from public lite. Instead, 
however, he took up the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form, which he continued to press forward until he car- 
ried the Reform Bill of 1832. Meantime, he aided in 
repealing the Test and Corporation Acts, and passing 
the Roman Catholic Emancipation Acts, thus proving 
himself the successful advocate of civil and religions 
liberty. In 1830 he became Paymaster-General of the 
Forces. By carrying the appropriation clause in the 
Irish Tithe Bill against Sir Robert Peel, Lord John 
brought in the Melbourne ministry, in which he was 
Home Secretary from 1535 to 1841, during which time 
Measures of municipal and ecclesiastical reform, and 
others of a liberal character, were passed. From 1841 
to 1846 Lord John was leader of the opposition, bat in 
the latter year he became Premier, and held the seals 
of office until 1852, when he resigned them. Under 
Lord Aberdeen he was Secretary for Foreign Affairs and 
President of the Council, in which capacity he intro- 
duced another reform bill, Resiguing office,in view of 
the impending censure of ministers on account of the 
conduct of the Crimean war, Lord John accepted the 
seals of the Colonial Office from Lord Palmerston: but 
in consequence of dissatisfaction with his management | 
at the Vienna Conference of 1855, he threw up office. | 
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He resumed it, as minister for Foreign Affairs, in 1859, 
with Lord Palmerston again as Premier, and continued 
to actin that capacity until the death of the latter, in 
1565. During this time many difficult questions nrose, 
and the policy which Lord Russeli pursued was not suc- 
cessful, and was described by the Earl of Derby as a 
policy of “meddle and muddle.” Among the most im- 
portant questions were those arising out of the Ameri- 
can Civil War. On the death of Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Russell became Prime-Minister for the second time; but 
resigned in 1866. Since then, Earl Russell has been with- 
out office, but has been generally an active supporter 
of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry in the Upper House, He 
was created an earl in 1561, having for the previous 
twenty years represented the City of London. Earl 
Russell appeared as an author as far back as 1819, when 
he published The Life of Lord W. Russell, aud his auto- 
biogra yhical Aecollections appeared in 1876. D. 1878. 

Rus’sell, an E. co. of prov. of Ontario; area, abt. 379 
sq.m. Rivers. Petit Nation, and Ottawa rivers, Pop. 
abt. 18,500. United witb co. Prescott. 

Russell, in Alabama, an E. by 8. co, adjoining Geor- 
kia; area, abt 900 sq. m. Rivers. Chattahoochee kiver, 
and Uchee, Wacoochee, and Cowekee creeks. Surface, 
uneven; soil, in some parts fertile, and well adapted to 
the cultivation of rice, Cap. Crawford. Jp. abt. 24,000. 

Russell, in /i/inois, a township of Lawrence co.; pop. 
abr. 1,900, 

Russell, in Indiana, a township of Putnam co.; pop. 
abt. 2,200. 

Russell, in Kentucky, a S. co.; area, abt. 240 sq m. 
Rivers, Cumberland and Green rivers. Surfuce, hilly 
and broken; soil, near the rivers, very fertile. Cup. 
Jamestown. 1. abt. 7,000, 

Russell, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township 
of Hanipden co., abt. 116 m. W. by S. of Boston ; pop. 
abt. „000. 

Russell, in New Fork, a post-village and township of 
St. Lawrence co., abt. 14 m. S. of Canton, 

Russell, in Ohio, a post-township of Geauga co.; pop. 
abt 1. 

Russell, in Virginia, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 500 sq. m. 
Rivers. Clinch and Guest rivers, and the West tork of 
Sandy River. Surface, much diversified, the S.E. bound- 
ary being formed by Clinch Mountain; soil, not gener- 
ally fertile. Min. Iron, coal, and marble, Cup. Lebanon. 
Pop. (1880) 13,906. 

Russell, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Sheboygan 
co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Rus'‘sellburg, in Pennsylvania, a village of Warren 
co. abt. 7 m. N. of Warren. 

Rus’sellville, in 4% bama, a post- village, cap. of 
Franklin co. nbt. 220 m. N. N. W. of Montgomery. 

Russellville, in Georgia, a post-village of Monroe 
co., abt 24 m. W. of Macon. 

Russellville, in /ndiana, a post-village of Putnam 
co. ubt 17 W. of Greencastle. 

Russellville, in Arniucky, a post-village, cap. of 
Logan co., abt 143m. W. of Louisville; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Russellville, in Louisiana, a village of Claiborne 
parish, abt. 210 m. N.W. by W. of Baton Ronge. 

Russellville, in Missouri, a post-village of Cole co., 
abt. 15 m. M. S. W. of Jefferson City. 

Russellville, in Orio, n post- village of Brown co., abt. 
100 m. S. by W. of Columbus. 

Russellville, in nnsylvania, a post-village of Ches- 
ter co., abt. „5 m. E. S. E. of Harrisburg. 

Rausseliville, in Tru. a post- village of Jefferson 
co, abt. 230 m. E. of Nash ville. 

Rus'set, a. [O. Fr rousset, from Lat russus.] (Paint- 
ing.) Ot a reddish-brown color, derived from the mix- 
ture of the three primary colors in equal strength, but 
in unequal proportions, consisting of two parts of red 
and one part each of blue and yellow. — Course; home- 
spun; rustic. 

—n. A country dress.— A kind of apple of a russet color, 
and rough skin. 

Russia. the most extensive, and one of the most power- 
ful empires, either of ancient or modern times. It com- 
prises the most N. portion of the Eastern hemisphere, 
from the frontiers of Posen and the Gulf of Bothnia on 
the W.. to the Pacific Ocean and Behring's Strait on the 
E., or from Lon. 17° 38’ E. to abt. 170° W., being a dis- 
tance, on the 60th deg. of Lat. of nearly 6.000 m. Its 
extent from N. to S., though less vast, is still very great, 
stretching from near the Juth to the 70th, and in some 
parts to the 77th deg. of N. Lat., exhibiting an average 
breadth of about 1,100 m. The superficial extent of the 
empire is: Russia in Europe, including Finland, 2,247,- 

9; and Russia in Asia, 6,151,793; total, 8,379,272, or, 

1 acceskions in 1878, under the Berlin treaty (q. t., p. 

21,759,658 kilom. carr, The Russian empire com- 


wi 
297) 
prises one-sixth of the territorial part of the world, and 


about one twenty-sixth part of its entire surface. Face 
of the Country. — Mountains. R. is in general level, and 
comprises some of the most extensive plains in the 
world. Itis naturally parcelled into the two great divi- 
sions of European and Asiatic R. by the Ural Mountains, 
which stretch in a N.N direction from the Caspian 
Sea to the Arctic Ocean, forming, through the greater 
part of their course, the boundar ween Europe and 
Asia. The highest points in this chain bave an elevation 
of about 6,500 feet above the level of the Caspian Sea, 
In all the vast country, extending on the W. side of this 
central chain to the confines of Poland and Moldavia, 
there is hardly a single hill. The Valdai hills, or ele- 
vated grounds, between Novgorod and Tver, where the 
Wolga, the Don, and the Dnieper, have their sources, are 
nowhere more than about I. % feet above the level of 
the sea, the country exhibiting a waving surface. and 
without any considerable elevations. There is nothing, 
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in fact, save the forests, to break or interrupt the course 
of the wind in all the immense space interposed between 
the Ural and the wihian Mountaius, The only 
t chain of mountains in W. R. is that of Caucasus, 
tween the Euxine and Caspian seas, and this is almost 
at the B. extremity of the empire, Siberia, or Asiatic 
R. consists principally of a vast plain, slightly incliuing 
tothe N. To the 8. and E., however, it is in parta 
mountainous, being separated from Mongolia and Mant- 
chooria by high aud little-explored N in which the 
t rivers that flow through it to the Arctic Ocean 
ave their sources, The must 5 iu 
the appearance of R. is ber vast forests, ‘egoborski 
estimates that about two-fifths of the surface of Euro- 
pean R. are occupied by forests. They are so very prev- 
alent in the govts, of Novgorod and Tver, between St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, that it has been said a squirrel 
might travel from the one city to the other without ever 
touching the ground, The forest of Volkonsky, at the 
source of the Wolga, is the most extensive of kny in 
Europe. In the government of Perm, on both sides the 
Ural Mountains, containing 130,000 Eng. sq. m., no 
fewer than 120,000 are covered by forests. The forests 
of Asiatic R. are also of vast size. In extensive dis- 
tricts, however, the surface is quite free from wood. 
This is particularly the case in the vast af-ppes, or plains, 
in the governments of Astrakhan and Omak, which, iu 
many parts, indeed, are a mere sandy desert. — Rivers 
and Lakes. Theriversof R. are usually divided into five 
groups or systems, corresponding to the seas in which 
they have their embouchure, vig., the Arctic Ocean, the 
Baltic, the Black Sea, the Caspian, and the Pacific Ocean. 
The first division is by far the largest. It comprises, in 
Europe, the Dwina, Mezen, and Petchora; while iu Asin 
it includes, among a host of others, the Obi, Yenisei, 
Lena, and Amvor, four of the largest rivers of Asia, 
The rivers which fall into the Baltic, though of tar 
greater importance in a commercial point of view, are 
of very inferior magnitade The principal are the Neva, 
which has St. Petersburg at its mouth, the Duna, and the 
Niemen. The rivers which fall into the Black Sea equal 
those falling into the Baltic in commercial importance, 
and far exceed them in length of course and volume of 
water, Amongvthers are the Dniester, Dnieper, Bug, 
Don. and Kuban. The basin of the Caspian has, huw- 
ever, to boast of the largest and most important of the 
rivers of R, the Wolga. ‘This great river lias its source 
in the government of Tver, abont 180 m. S. by É. from 
St. Petersburg; including sinuusities, its course is about 
2,400 miles. It is of vast consequence to the internal 
navigation of the empire. The Caspian Sea also receives 
the Ural and the Emba. Owing to the flatness of the 
conntry through which they flow, and the vast length 
of their course, the rivers of A. are but little inter- 
rupted by cataracts, flow with a tranquil stream, aud 
afford great facilities to internal navigation, The se- 
verity of the climate, no doubt, prevents, during a con- 
sideralle portion of the year, all intercourse by water, 
and renders the rivers falling into the Arctic n of 
comparatively littlu value, ere Q however, the frost, 
which interrupts navigation, affords the greatest facili- 
ties to lund travelling. The lakes, as well as the rivera, 
of Je are upon a gigantic scale. The lakes of Baikal, in 
the government of Irkutsk, in Asiatic ., is one of the 
most extensive in the world. In European R., the lakes 
of Ladoga, Onega, Peipus, Timen, and Bielo Ozero, are 
alse of great extent, particularly the first. The Duchy 
of Finland is almost everywhere interspersed with lakes, 
and they are very abundant in other provinces, particn- 
larly in that of Olonetz.— Soil and climate. R. iadivided 
into two great parta by the Ural Mountains, which 
form an uninterrupted barrier through its whole 
breadth, and separate Siberia from European R. That 
part of R. which lies on the W. side of the Ural Moun- 
tains presents an immense plain, declining westward 
by an easy descent. This plain, from its vast extent, 
has a great variety of climates, soils, and products. Its 
N. part, which sensibly declines towards the White and 
Frozen seas, is covered with forests, marshy, and but 
little fit for cultivation. The other, and more southerly 
portion of this vast plain, includes the whole district 
along the Wolga, as fur as the steppes, or deserts, be- 
tween the Caspian and the Sea of Azov, and constitutes 
the finest part of Russia; generally it has a fertile soil, 
the arable and meadow land preponderating over the 
woods and marshes. The part of the country which ex- 
tends towards Voronéje, Tambov, Pensa, and Simbirsk, 
as fur as the deserts, is most remarkable for the meee 
quality of every kind of fruit aud other produce. It has 
every where an excellent soil, consisting of black earth, 
strongly impregnated with saltpetre, But the tract 
which commences between the Sea of Azov and the Cas- 
pian, and extends near the shores of the latter, and be- 
tween the Wolga and Ural, as fur as the Emba, is little 
better than a desert, being level, dry, high, barren, and 
full of salt lakes, The country lying on the other side 
of the Ural Mountains, known by the name of Siberia, 
is generally a flat tract of vast extent, declining imper- 
ceptibly towards the Frozen Ocean, and rising thence by 
equally imperceptible degrees towards its southern 
border, where at last it ia Jost in the immense mountain 
ranges which separate the Russian and Chinese empires. 
It is unnecessary to notice in detail the different great 
divisions of this vast territory. Iu general, it may be 
stated that the more 8. portion of Siberia, or that be- 
tween the S. frontier of the empire and the 57th or 60th 
deg. of latitude, as far E. as the river Lena, has, for the 
most part, a fertile soil, and that, notwithstanding the 
severity of the climate, it produces most kinds of grain. 
But, owing to the increase of cold and the nature of the 
soil, the more N. portion of the region now noticed, or 
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that extending from the 57th or 60th deg. of latitude to 
the Frozen Ocean, and the whole country E. of the Lena, 
from the frontier of Mantchovria northwards, is wholly, | 
or almost wholly, unfit either for cultivation or for the 
pun of cattle. In the E. a portion of this vast tract 
mvuutainuns, but it mustly consists of immense levels, 
full of swamps aud bogs, covered with moss, which 
would be totally impassable were it not that the ice, 
which never thaws deeper than a few iuches, gives a 
firm uuder-footiug, Nutwithstanding the beats that 
usually prevail during summer, especially in the S. prov- 
inces, cold, speaking generally, predominates very de- 
cidedly in Æ. With the exception, indeed, of the Crimea 
and the Trans-Caucasian provinces, nu of R can be 
said to be generally bot; and even in them the frost in 
winter is otten very severe. The climate of KR. a, in fuct, 
proverbial for its severity; and this increases not only 
as we advance towards the N. but also as we advance 
towards the E.; the culd being decidely greater in 
Siberia thar in the same latitudes in European Ra 
difference which is also sufficiently perceptible in the 
provinces of the E. aud W. sides of the latter. This, no 
doubt, is owing to various causes; Lut principally, per- 
hapa, to the vast extent of fruzen sea and land traversed 
by the winds from the N.E. Beyond the 65th deg. of 
latitude the ground is covered with snow and ice for 
about nine mouths in the year; and during the other 
three months ice is always found at a little distance be- 
low the surface, Corn crops cannot be depended upon 
in European R. beyond the bad deg. of latitude; and 
the great agricultural provinces lie to the S of the 55tl 
dey. ‘The fruits of temperate climates are seldom met with 
beyond the 52d deg. At St. Petersburg, in Lat. 59° 56’, 
the mean maximum of cold is about 25°, and the mean 
maximum of heat 54° F. The Neva is commonly frozen 
over before the end of November, and the ice never 
breaks up before the end of March. At an avernge of 
ten years it is calculated that there are annually at St. 
Petersburg 97 bright days, 104 rain, 72 snow, and 93 un- 
settled. At Moscow, in Lat. 55° 4. 3¢’, the cold is more 
severe than at Stockholm in Lat. 5U” 201. At Astra- 
khan, in Lat. 40° 21, the Wolga is sometimes frozen 
over so as to bear loaded wagons. The Sea of Azov is 
usually frozen over from November tothe beginning of 
April. But thia severe cold is not unhealthy, and is 
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Fig. 2286. — CRUNCH OF sr NICHOLAS, (Moscow. ) 
the frost lasta the nir is pure and bracing, and its se- 
verity is cusrded against by warm clothing, and by hav- 
ing the houses properly constructed aud heated. At St. 
Petersburg and Moscow the winter is, in fact, the finest 
season. The Russian peasants care only for warm cov- 
ering for their legs and feet. At St. Petersburg. in a frost 
of 22° F., it ia common to see women standing for hours 
together washing their linen throngh holes dug in the 
ice over the Neva. Spring can hardly be said to have 
any place in the Russian calendar, The traneition from 
frost to fine weather is usually very rapid. In a brief 
period after the snow and ice have disappeared, the fields 
and trees are clothed in the livery of summer. and vege- 
tation makes extraordinary progress. At St. Peters- 
burg the summer is as mild and agreeable as in Penn- 
sylvania; but there, and in all the N. provinces, it is very 
variable. As we advance towards the 8. it becomes 
steadier, and the heata increase, At Astrakhan tho 
mercury in the thermometer sometimes rises to 100149 
F.; aud in the Trans-Caucasinn provinces it rises still 
higher, The antumn, or the period of transition from 
summer to winter, is the most unpleasant season in 
Russia. The sky is generally cloudy, and rains and 
storma are very prevalent. The Crimea, from its high 
S. Lat., und its being embosomed in the Euxine, has the 
most agreeable climate in the empire. — Divisions and 
Population, Russia is distributed into the following 
political divisions: — I. Northern provinces, embracing 
the governments of Archangel, Olonety, and Vologda. 
2. Great Russia, into Petersburg, Novgorod, Pskov, 
Smolensk, Moscow, Tver, Yaroslav, Kostronia, Nijni 
Novgorod, Vladimir, Riazan, Tambov, Tula, Kaluga, 
Orel, and Koursk 3. Baltic Provinces, into Esthonia, 
Livonia, and Conrland. 4. White Russia, into Witepsk, 
Mohilev,and Minsk, 5, Lithuania, into Wilna, Grodno, 
and Kowno. 6, Litle Ruasia, intoVelhynia,Podolia, Kiev, 
Tchernigoff, Pultawa, Kharkoff, Voivat, and the Don 
Cossacks. 7. New Rusria, into Ekaterinoslav, Kherson, 
Taurida, and Bessarabia, 8. Wolga and Caspian Prov 
inces, into Kasan, Pensa, Simbirsk, Saratof, Astrakhan, 
and Caucasus. 9. Ural Provinces, into Orenbonrg, 
Perm, and Viatka. 10. Siberia, into Tobolsk, seen! 2 
Irkutsk, Yakutsk, Kamtschatka, Okhotsk, and Yeniseisk, 
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11. Trans-Caucasia. 12. Grand-duchy of Finland. 13. 
Kingdom of Poland, Owing to the semibarbarons con- 
dition of the easteru portion of MR. it is almost impos- 
sible to make an accurate census of this country, but 
from deduction from the census of 1563, made by M. Se- 
menoff, the chief of the Statistical Bureau of the Minis- 
try of the Interior, and which way be relied on with 
sume degree of confidence, the total pop, of R, may be 
estimated at 74,878,000, of which 4,070,000 for Siberia, 
4,000,000 for Trans-Caucasin, 1,775,000 for the Grand- 
duchy of Finland, and 4,500,000 for the — of 
Poland, After the sume authority, the births in Euro- 
ean R. are estimated at 3,059450, and the deaths at 
248.321 per annum, at which rate ot increase it may 
be suid that, as in Germany, the pop. in K. doubles in 
about 50 years, or one-half less rapidly than iu the U. 
States.—Animal and Ub ay products. Gonts are found 
in many provinces; and iu the south the export of their 
skins forms a branch of commerce, being covered with 
a kind of silky hair adapted to the mannfacture of 
shawls, Hunting and fishing occupy a considerable 
roportion of the inhabitants of particular districts. 
he most profitable objects of chase are the beaver, the 
ermine, the martin, the musk-deer, and the musk- rut. 
Among the other wild animals are the chamois, the 
antelope, the elk, the wild goat, the reindeer, the bear, 
and sable, The polar bear and reindeer are found onl 
in the N.; also wild sheep aud h and wild fowl, 
especially the goose and the eider duck, Large quan- 
tities of feathers are annually exported, All sorts of 
in sneceed in Russia Fruits of all kinds are abundant 
nthe S. provinces. The vine is cultivated in the Crimea, 
and in the Caucasian provinces. Though meadows are 
not abundant in Russia, the pastures in mat pes are 
excellent. — Min. Coal, iron, copper, salt, marble. 
The most extensive mines are in the elevated region of 
the Ural and other mountains, which form the bonn- 
dary between Europe and Asia; others, however, are 
less remote. Salt is found in great abundance in the 
8.E.— Agriculture. By an imperial decree of March 3, 
1861, coming into final execution on March 3, 1863, serf- 
dom was abolished, under certain conditions, within the 
whole of Russia, The owners of the serfs were compen- 
sated for their loss by a payment regulated in the fol- 
lowing manner. The previous labor of the serf was esti- 
mated at a yearly rental of 6 per cent., so that for every 
six roubles which the laborer earned annually, be had 
to pay 100 roubles to his master as his capital value to 
obtain his freedom, Of this sum, the serfs had to give 
immediately 20 per cent. while the remaining 80 per 
cent. were disbursed as an advance by the government 
to the owners, to be repaid, at intervals extending over 
forty-nine years, by the freed peasants. According to 
an official report, the whole of these arrangements were 
completed at the end of July, 1865, so that from this 
date serſdom ceased to exist in Rugsla. The govern- 
ment, ps a consequence of the emancipation of the serfs, 
took measures in 1864-65 for the diffusion of instruction 
among the agricultural population. Up to the present 
time, nevertheless, agriculture is at a very low ebb, But 
it differs materially in different provs.; and some es- 
tates, even in the most backward proves, have been 
tly improved, In Livonia, and the provs. border- 
ng on the Baltic, and also in parts of the Ukraine, the 
husbandry is very superior, and the implements quite 
equal to the best that are to be met with in most parta 
of Germany. But, with the exception of w few estates, 
it is quite otherwise in the rest of the empire. The 
plough, owing to the high price of iron, is usually a 
wretched implement drawn by one horse, and calculated 
rather to scratch than to turn up the soil, The harrow 
is made of wood, and rollers and hoeing-machines are 
almost nnknowm. Were it not that the soil is gener- 
ally light, friable, and very easily wronght, it would be 
im ble to cultivate it by such means. But those 
suffice to make it produce more than enough for the 
wants of the inhabitants. There is not, indeed, another 
country, at Jeast in Europe, where grain crops may be 
raised at so little expense of labor as in R. The 
ducts 8 of course, with the difference of soil and 
climate. All sorts of grain ure raised; but rye being the 
common food of the peasantry, it is produced in much 
greater quantities than any other sort of cereal, Flax 
and hemp are very extensively cultivated, and largely 
exported. Tobacco is confined to the S. provinces, 
where it is an important article. The lutest news of the 
Russian plans with regard to Central Asia show that the 
Russians are slowly, but carefully and surely, pushing 
forward their outposts in that direction, and unques- 
tioneLly to the great advantage of civilization ; but their 
great object now, it is announced, is to develop in that 
region the cultivation of cotton, so as to make Russian 
manufacturers independent of America, The advantage 
of that market would be not only that it would be 
cheap, but that Russia would have an absolute monop- 
oly of it, it being over ber soil only that Central Asian 
products would have any outlet. The first thing to be 
done, however, is to open ony: means of communica- 
tion, It formerly was two months’ journey from Moscow 
toTurkestan; since shortened by R.R. Itis therefore pro- 
posed, and Rossian engineers are actually making sur- 
veys for the purpose, to turn the Amn Daria, which 
now flows into the Sea of Aral, back into the old bed, 
through which, in ancient times, it ren into the Caspian, 
This would give water communication from Moscow 
almost to the foot of the Himalayas. Grazing is n nat- 
oral occupation in almost every province of the Russian 
empire, and sheep and oxen are reared in immense nim- 
bers on the steppes. The rearing of bees is greatly at- 
tended to, it being pot unusual for individuals to have 
as many as 100 hives in their gardens, avd 1,000 in the 
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forest. — Manuf. The manufactures of the empire are 
not generally in an advanced state. The principal are 
linens, w oollens, hardware, leather, soap, oil, potash, and 
mats. Most of the yarn employed in the cotton manu- 
facture is imported from England. As to hardware, 
Tula, to the south of Moscow, is the“ Sheffield” of Russia, 
Of woollens, the coarser qualities are made in various 
parts, the finer almost solely at Jamburg, in the prov- 
ince of St. Petersburg. Moscow contains some silk- 
works, amd, along with St, Petersburg, the chief manufac- 
tures of the empire. The principal trading ports are St. 
Petersburg and Riga, on the Baltic; Archangel on the 
White Sea; Odessa, on the Black Sea; Tanganrog, on 
the Sea of Azov; and Astrakhan and Baku, on the Cas- 
piun Sen. The trade with China is mostly carried on 
throngh Kiachta; and the fair of Nizhni Novgorod is cel- 
ebrated all over Europe.—None but native Russians were 
allowed to engage in the internal trade of the country; 
and hence a foreigner who imported goods in R. had to 
Sell them to Russians only, and at the port where they 
arrived. A few foreigners, indeed, settled in Russia, and 
having connections with the natives, trade with the in- 
terior ; but it is contrary to law, and the goods are lia- 
ble to be seized.— Exp. The principal are hemp, flax, 
seeds, Ies ther, tallow, potash, wax, soap, timber, pitch, 
tar, traim-0oil, linen, ropes, thread, peltry, and iron in 
bars. — /rmp. Sugar, coffee, cotton, and other colonial 
su perfine woollens, cotton cloths, silks, dye-stuffs, 

wine, and brandy. — Monry, Weights, and Measures. 
Accounts in R. are kept in roubles and copecks, q. v. 
Theonty cold coin is the demi-impersal, value 5 roubles. 


Fig. 2287 .—— WAYSIDE INN IN RUSSIA. (See also Fig. 1487.) 
The Russian lb. is rather larger than the avoirdupois Ib.; 
the last — 15:8 quarters; the chetwert, the measure tor 
corn, = 5-75 Eng. bushels; the deciatine, land- mensure. 
abt.2-7 of an acre; the verst of 104.5 to a geog. degree = 
1-67 yards, 3 versts being about equivalent to 2 Eng. m. 
— Government. The government of R. is an absolute 
hereditary monarchy. The whole legislative, executive, 
and judicial power is united in the emperor, whose will 
alone is law. The administration of the empire is in- 
trusted to four great boards, or councils, possessing sep- 
arate functions, but centring in the “ Private Cabinet 
of the Emperor.” The first of these boards is the Coun- 
cil of the Empire, consisting of an unlimited number of 
members nominated by the Emperor, and whose chief 
functions is that of superintending the actions of the 
general administration, of watching over the due execu- 
tion of the laws of the realm, and of proposing modifi- 
cations of the same whenever necessary. The second is 
the Directing Senate, or“ Prawitelstwujuschtschi Senat,” 
which is a high court of justice for the empire, con- 
trolling all the inferior tribunals. It also examines 
into the state of the public revenue and expenditures, 
and has power to inquire into public abnses, to ap- 
pointto a great variety of offices, and to make remon- 
strances to the emperor. The third college is the 
Holy Synod, and to it is committed the superintend- 
ence of the religious affairs of the empire. It is com- 
of the principal dignitaries of the church. All 
ts decisions run in the emperor’s name, and have no 
force till approved by him. The fourth board of govern- 
mentis the Council of Ministers, divided into 12 depart- 
ments. The empire is divided into general governments, 
or vice-royalties, governments, and districts. At the 
head of each general government is a viceroy, or gene- 
ral-governor, the representative of the emperor, who aa 
such commands the forces, and hus the supreme control 
and direction of all affairs, whether civil or military. 
The government of each parish, and part of the local ad- 
ministration, is intrusted to the people, to the extent 
of leaving them free in matters of social interest. For 
this purpose the whole country is divided into communes, 
denominated “ mir” — which means both“ the village“ 
and “the world” — and these again are united into dis- 
tricts, or * volosti.” embracing a population of about six 
thousand souls, Each communal administration is pre- 
sided over by an elder, or “ starshina,” who, in case the 
commune consists of several villages, has under him a 
starosta,” or head of each hamlet, as also a tax-collector 
or superintendent of public stores. All these officers 
are elected by ballot at annnal assemblies by the peas- 
ants, and from among themselves. The offices ure more 
or less honorary, the emoluments connected with some 
of them being so small as to be scarcely more than nomi- 
nal—The nobles of the empire possess a representation 
of their Own, due to Catherine II. They form in each prov- 
ince a corporation under an elected president, to whom 
is joined a government commissioner. They assemble 
at regular intervals of three years, with liberty to delib- 
erate on any subject they choose, The rights and privi- 
leges enjoyed by these states-general are very exten- 
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sive, but the chief object of all their political actions has 
been to uphold the privileges and rights of their class. 
The Russian nobleman can only be deprived of his life, 
property, or honor, by judgment of law ; he can only be 
tried by his peers, and the judgment must be specially 
coufirmed by the emperor. No corporal punishment 
can be inflicted upon him; he is free from personal 
taxes, recruitinent, and having soldiers quartered upon 
him; he can freely establish manufactures and indus- 
trial undertakings of all kinds on his estate; but in the 
towns, in such cases, he must enter the respective guilds. 
He is at liberty to sell bis own products and manufac- 
tures. More than one-half of all the cultivated land be- 
long to the nobility in fee-simple, and more than one- 
half of the population of Russia Proper, until recently, 
were not only their dependents, but serfs. The power 
of this large class, which partly governed the empire, 
has suffered a heavy loss by the great work of Serf 
Emancipation, which leaves the emperor more than ever 
Autocrat of R.— Religion. The established religion is 
the Greco-Russian, officially called the Orthodox-Cath- 
olic Faith. The Russian Church separated from the 
See of Rome in 1054, and from the Byzantine patriarch- 
ate in 1589. It has its own independent synod, but 
maintains the relations of x sister church with the four 
patriarchates of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and Alexandria. The Sacred Synod, the board of gov- 
ernment of the Church, was established with the con- 
currence of the Russian clergy and the four Eastern pa- 
triarchs. There have been three epochs imthe govern- 
ment of the Russian Church. At first it had a foreign 
head, the patriarch in Constantinople, who appointed 
the Metropolitan of Kiev, and afterwards of Moscow ; 
during the second period, commencing in 1589, it was| 
governed by a patriarch appointed by the Czar, but 
nearly independent; lastly, the direction of the Church 
was transferred to the emperor. He is however not the 
head of the Church in the same sense as the Pope of 
Rome. The emperor exercises the external functions 
in a still greater degree than the pontiff; he appoints to 
every office in the Church, and is restricted only so fur 
as to leave to the bishops and prelates the privilege of 
proposing candidates; and he transfers and dismisses 
persons from their offices in certain cases. But he has 
never claimed the right of deciding thevlogical and dog- 
matic questions. In the case of any new heresy spring- 
ing up in Russia requiring a judgment, the emperor | 
cannot pronounce a decision, but this duty appertains 
to the Synod, and, if the question is critical, the opinion 
of the four Eastern patriarchs must be consulted, and 
finally a council has to be convened. The judgment of 
the Church being once given, the emperor must com- 
mand its execution. In official documents the emperor 
never calls himself the Head, but only the Protector or 
Defender of the Church. The points in which the Greco- 
Russian Church differs from the Roman Catholic faith, 
are, its deny- 
ing the spirit- 
ual supremacy 
of the Pope, its 
prohibitingthe 
celibacy of the 
clergy, and its 
authorizing all 
individuals to 
read and study 
the Scriptures 
in their vernac- 
ular language. 
The prohibit- 
ing of celibacy ? 
is carried to 
such an extent 
that no priest 


| 


can perform 
any spiritual 
functions be- Fig. 22 


fore he is mar- GREEK PRIEST RECEIVING A CONFESSION. 
ried, nor after 

he becomes a widower; and as, by the rules of the Church, 
he is not allowed to remarry, the death of his wife occa- 
sions the cessation of his clerical functions. The priests 
may, however, on the death of their wives, enter into a 
convent, and enjoy the privilege of becoming eligible to 
be dignitaries of the Church. Wich the exception of the 
restraints laid on the Jews, who were not allowed to 
settle in Russia Proper, all religions may be freely pro- 
fessed in the empire. No member of the Russo-Greek 
Church is, however, permitted to renounce his creed ; 
and when 8 marriage takes place between one of its 
members and a person belonging to another faith, the 
children must all be brought up in the established 
faith. There are no reliable religious statistics, but ac- 
cording to the most careful calculations, there are, 
among the inhabitants of Russia, 56,000,000 professing 
the Orthodox faith; 6,500,000 of Roman Catholics; and 
4,000,000 of Protestants, mostly Lutherans. The Jews 
number very nearly 2,000,000, nearly one-half of them 
residing in the kingdom of Poland.—Educ. In 1880 there 
were in R.5 universities: at St. Petersburg, Moskow, 
Dorpat, Kiev, Warsaw, Kasan, Kharkof and Odessa. 
Dorpat is the only one which has a theological faculty 
The number of professors at the 5 univ. was 543; of stu 
dents 6,512. The number of lyceums and gymnasiums 
was 131; the agg. attendance of these institutions was 
43,886. The other various establ shments maintained, 
either wholly or in part, by the gov., and placed under 
the Minister of Public Instruction, had 88.400 pupils 
The imperial academy of science at St. Petersburg. 
founded 1n 1723-1725, ranks high among societies cf thi 
class in Europe. The education of the people is still very} 
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backward in Russia, though it has made much progress 
within the last half century. A plan for a uational sys- 
tem of instruction was laid down in a ukase of the Em- 
peror Alexander, issued iu 1802; which, though it has 
undergone various modifications, contains the outline 
of the system that is still followed. The empire is di- 
vided, in respect of education, into a certain number of 
districts, each of which has a university, with a certain 
number of lyceums, at which the young men intended 
to fill civil offices are mostly instructed, besides gymua- 
siums, high schools, and elementary schools, varying 
according to area and population. The chiet districts are 
those of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Khurkof, Kasan, Dor- 
pat. Kiev, Odessa, Wilna, Warsaw and Siberia. In 1880 
only two out of every hundred recruits levied for the 
army were able to read and write; but the proportion 
had largely increased in 1880, when fourteen out of one 
hundred were found to be possessed of these elements 
ofknowledge. Other calculations give a much lower rate 
of public education, stating the proportion of sch ool-at- 
tending children to inhabitants as three to one hundred. 
The system ot private education, formerly very common 
in Russia, has almost entirely ceased, owing chiefly to 
various imperial decrees, which exclude from govern- 
ment employments all young men who have not been 
educated at public schools, — Inhabitants. More than 
a hundred tribes, with as many different languages, are 
comprised within the circuit of the Russian empire, but 
nearly all these live on the frontiers of the country ; the 
interior is inhabited by a homogeneous race, the Rus- 
sians numbering about 50,000,000, whereas all the other 
tribes of the empire united did not exceed 24,000,000, 
The Russians are generally sub-divided into Great Rus- 
sians, numbering about 36,000,000; Little Russians, or 
Ruthenes, to the number of 10,000,000; and White Rus- 
sians, about 4,000,000. The dialect of the Little and the 
White Russians slightly differs from that of the Great 
Russians, but not so much as to prevent a mutual un- 
derstanding. Of other races, the most important are 
the Slavonians of Poland and Lithuania, numbering 
some 7,000,000; the Fins and Lettones, some 2,500,000; 
and the Armenians, to the number of about 2,000,000. 
These figures, however, are mere estimates; for there 
exist no officia] returns regarding the various nationali- 
tiee inhabiting the empire. — Army. The land torces 
of Russia are formed of two descriptions of troops, dif- 
ferent from each other in many respects — the regular 
troops, properly so called, and the feudal militia of the 
Cossacks and similar races. Some corps of the latter 
have been brought into regular form and training, and 
are occasionally employed like the rest of the army, al- 
though in many respects they differ entirely from the 
regular troops. The regular army is recruited from the 
classes of peasants and artisans, partly and principally 
by means of a conscription, partly by the adoption of 
the sons of soldiers, and partly by voluntary enlistment. 
Nobles, magistrates, clergymen, and students are ex- 
empted from the service. Merchants and traders en- 
rolled in the different guilds are also exempted, us are the 
only sons of peasants, and peasants with more than three 
children. The levies furnished by the Cossacks are reg- 
ulated by particular treaties; and many half-savage 
tribes are excused, partly on account of their diminu- 
tive size, and partly because of their great aversion toa 
military life. The period of service is fixed at 22 years 
for the guard, and 25 years for the other troops. But 
since 1840, soldiers after 10 or 15 years’ service, accord- 
ing as they belong to the western or eastern divisions 
of the empire, are entitled to an indefinite leave, and 
are sent home to their native place, their names bein 
enrolled in the reserve of the battalion or squadron of 
the regiment to which they belong, that they may, if 
necessary, be again called into active service. The nu- 
merical strength of the Kussian army was as follows in 
the year 1830, Infantry 625.627; cavalry 85.860; artil- 
lery 108,610; engineers 20,624; total 840,711, on the 
peace footing On the war-fvoting, the general total, in- 
cluding the Ist and 2d reserves, was 2,264,293.— Navy. It 
consists of two great divisions, the fleet of the Baltic, and 
that of the Black Sea. The divisions, like the English, 
carry the white, blue and red flag—an arrangement origi- 
nating with the Dutch—but without the rank of the ad- 
mirals being in any way connected with the color of the 
flag According to an official report, the Rusan fleet 
consisted, in 1880, of 233 men-of-war, all steamers, of 
which the greater and more formidable part was sta- 
tioned in the Baltic. The Black Sen fleet numbered 31, 
the Caspian 11, the Siberian or Pacific 15. and the Lake 
Aral or Turkestan squadron 12 vessels; the rest of the 
ships were either stationed at Cronstadt and Sweaborg, 
or engaged in cruising in European waters.— Hist. The 
ancients had very little acquaintance with the vast 
countries included in the empire of R. The monarchy 
is usually regarded as having been founded by Rurik, 
about anno 862, his dominions and those of his imme- 
diate successors, comprising Novgorod, Kiev, and the 
surrounding country. In 980-1015, Vladimir introduced 
Christianity, and founded several cities and schools. 
But, from this period down to 1237, when the country 
was overrun by the Tartars, R., with few exceptions, 
was the theatre of civil war. In 1328 the seat of govt. 
was transferred to Moscow: and in 1481 the Tartars 
were finally expelled, In 1613 the house of Romanoff, 
whence his present majesty is descended, was raised to 
the throne; and from this period the empire acquired 
strength and consistency. Under Alexis Mikhailovitch 
Nen e White R. and Little R. were conquered 
rom the Poles, and the Cossacks of the Ukraine ac- 
Knowledged the supremacy of the Czar, various inter- 
nal improvements were effected, and the power of R. 
begun to be felt and feared by all her neighbors, At 
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length, in 1696, Peter the Great ascended the throne, 
and the destinies of R. and of the northern world were 
immediately changed. That prince gave to the arms of 
R. a decided preponderance in the N. of Europe; he 
also gave her a fleet, conquered large provinces on the 
Baltic, laid the foundations of the noble city which 
bears his name, and introduced among his people the 
arts, the literature, the customs, and, to some extent 
also, the laws and institutions of the more civilized Eu- 
ropean nations. From this period R. has progressively 
advanced in power and civilization. Under Catherine 
IL. (1762-1796), 2. acquired a great accession of power 
by her acquisitions in Poland and on the Black Sea. The 
attempt of Napoleon I. to dictate a peace to the Em- 
peror Alexander I., in the ancient capital of the czars, 
led to the overthrow of his power, and gave a vast ac- 
cession of influence and consideration to R. This in- 
fluence has been maintained to the present time, not- 
withstanding the Crimean war, which, for a time, hum- 
bled the miiitary pride of R. See Sur., p. 2118. 
CZARS. 


Ivan IV.(the Terrible.) 1610. Viadislaus of Poland. 

Feodor I. 1013. Michael III. 

Boris Godunow. 1615. Alexis I. 

Feodor II. 1676. Feodor III. 

Dmitri V. (the False). | 1682. Ivan V. and Peter I. 

Vassili or Basil VI. (the Great). 
(Chouiski). 


1533. 
1584. 
1598. 
1605, 
1605 
1006. 


EMPERORS. 


Peter I., the Great 1762. Peter III. 

(alone). 1762. Catherine II. 

Catherine L. 1796. Paul I. 

Poter II. 1801. Alexander L 

Anne. 1825, Nicholas I. 

1740. Ivan VI. 1855. Alexander IT. 

1742. Elizabeth. 1881 Alexander III. 

Heir apparent, Grand-Duke Nicholas, born 1868. 
Rus’sia,inJ. I., a p. v. and twp.of Herkimer co. 
Russia, in Ohio, a twp. of Shelby co.; pop. abt. 5,000. 
Russian, (riish’yan,) a. Pertaining to Russia, 

n. A native of Russia; a Russ. 

Russian America, See ALASKA. 

Russlan Bath. Sce Barn. 

Ras’sian River, m California, rises in Mendocino 
co., and flowing S., then W., enters the Pacific Ocean 
from Sonoma co, Length, abt. 125 m. — A township of 
Sonoma co.; p p. abt. 900. 

Bussiaville, (rish’a-vil,) in Indiana, a post-village 
of Howard co., abt. 18 m. N.E. of Frankfort. 

Rust. n. [A. S. rost.) (Chem.) The yellowish coat of 
peroxide which forms on the surface of iron exposed to 
& moist atmosphere. To prevent the rusting of iron 
utensils, oil, paint, varnish, plumbago, grease, or any 
substance which will protect the metal from the moist 
air, may be employed. Under all ordinary circum- 
stances, iron decomposes water, abstracts the oxygen, 
and combines with it, thus forming rust. 

—Any foul matter contracted; foul, extraneous matter; 
also, loss of power by inactivity. 

(Bot.) A disease of plants, which shows itself on the 
stems and leaves of many plants, and on the ears of 
grasses, both of the cereal grasses and of many pasture 
or forage grasses, in brown, yellow, or orange-colored 
spots, and after destroying the epidermis of the plant, 
assumes the torm of a powder, which soils the fingers 
when touched. œR. seems to consist at first of a small 
fungi of one cell, sometimes divided by a transverse 
wall, belonging to the genera Uredo and Puccinia, 
which. finully, breaking through the diseased epidermis, 
form a colored dust consisting of mere spores. R. is 
sometimes very injurious to crops. No remedy is known 
for it; but it is certain that rank manures tend to pro- 
duce or aggravate it. 

—v.n. [A. S. rustian.] To contract rust. —To become 
dull by inaction; to degenerate in idleness.—To gather 
dust or extraneous matter, 

—v. a. To cause to contract rust, — To impair by time 
and inactivity. $ 

Rust'chuk, or Rutz ehuk, a fortified town of Eu- 
ropean Turkey, prov. of Bulgaria, on the Danube, 56 m. 
N.E. of Nicopolis, and 62 m. N.W. of Shumla, Manuf. 
Koga silk, and cotton stuffs, and tobacco. Pop. 

000. 


1689. 


1725. 
1727. 
1730. 


Rus'tie. a. [Lat. rusticus, from rus, the country.) Per- 
taining to the country; rural.—Having the manners of 
those who live in the country: plain ; simple; una- 
dorned; artless; rude; unpolished; untaught; awk- 
ward; rough; coarse. 

u. A countryman ; a swain ; a peasant; a hind ; a clown. 

(Arch) Masonry employed in basements with large 
joints to mark the different courses of stones. It is 
applied to work left with an irregular surface, or jagged 
ont in an irregular manner, 

Rus'tically, adv. Rudely; coarsely; without refine- 
ment or elegance. 

Rus'ticate, v. n. [Lat. rusticor.] To dwell or reside 
in the country. 

—v.a. To compel to reside in the country. — To banish 
from a town or college for a time. 

Rustien'tion. u. Act of rusticating; state of being 
rusticated ; residence in the country. 

(Arch.) Same as RUSTIC, q. v. 

Rastic’ity, n. [Fr. rusticité.) State or quality of be- 
ing rustic ; bucolic manners ; rudeness ; coarseness ; sim- 
plicity: artlessness. 

Rust“ Illy. adr. In a rustystate. 

Rust ines. n. State of being rusty. 

Rustle, as.) v n. [A. S. hristlan.]) To make the 
noise of certain things shaken, agitated, or rubbed, as 
silk, straw, dry leaves, &0. 
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Ruas'’tle, n. The noise of certain things shaken; a rustling. 

Rustling, (rs (ing.) n. A quick succession of small 
sounds, as a brushiug among dry leaves or straw. 

Rust’y, a. Covered or affected with rust.— Dull; im- 
paired by inaction or neglect of use; covered with foul 
or extraneous matter; rough; hoarse; grating. 

Rut, n. Fr., from Lat. rugius, a roaring, from the noise 
which deer make when they desire to come together.] 
The copulation of deer. 

—v.n. To lust, as deer. 

Rut, n. [Fr. route, from Lat. rota, a wheel.) The track 
of a wheel; a line cut in the soil with a spade. 

—v.a. To cut or penetrate in ruts, as roads; to cut a line 
in the soil with a spade. 

Ruta. (%.) A gen. of the ord. Rutaceæ. R. grave- 
olens is the com- 
mon Rue, a na- 
tive of Europe. 
It has a very 
powerful, dis- 
agreeable, pecu- 
liar odor, which 
is due to the 
presence of a 
volatile oil. Its 
taste is bitter 
and nauseous. £ 
It is used in 
medicine as an 
anti-spasmodic, 
anthelmi n tic, 
emmenagogue, 
stimulant, and 
carminative. — 
This plant is 
supposed to be 
identical with 
the pegamon of 
the New Testa- 
ment (Luke xi. 
42). The spe- 
cies R. montana 
possesses very 
acrid properties. 

Ruta'ceæ, n. (Bot.) The Rue family, an order of plants, 
alliance Rutales. Diae. Few-seeded fruit, which finally 
becomes apocarpous, and separates its pericarp into 2 
layers, sessile pendulous ovules, and perfect flowers. — 
They are trees or shrubs, very rarely herbs, chiefly 
found in the temperate regions. They are characterized 
by a powerful odor and a bitter taste. Several species 
are used medicinally. The order contains 47 genera 
and 400 species. Ste BAROSMA, GALIPEA, and RUTA. 

Ru' tales, n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, sub-class 
Hypogynous exogens. Diaa. Monodichlamydeous sym- 
metrical flowers, axile placenta, an imbricated calyx 
and corolla, definite stamens, and an embryo with little 
or no albumen. The alliance includes 13 orders, — 
AURANTIACES, AMYRIDACER, CEDRELACER, MELIACES, 
ANACARDIACER, CONNARACES, RUTACEE, XANTHOXYLA- 
CES, OCHNACE®, SIMARUBACES, ZYGOPHYLLACES, ELATI- 
NACER, and PODOSTEMACER, q. v. 

Ru’‘tersville, in Teras, a post - village of Fayette co., 
abt. 6 m. N.E. of La Grange. 

Rüth. (Book of.) (Script.) One of the books of the 
Old Testament, inserted between the book of Judges 
and the books of Samuel, as forming a sequel to the 
former and an introduction to the latter. Among the 
ancient Jews it formed part of the book of Judges; but 
the modern Jews separate it, and make it the second 
of the five Negillotti It takes its name from Ruth, a 
Moabitess, who, having married a Jew and lost her hus- 
band by death, proceeds with her mother-in-law to 
Bethlehem, where she leads a blameless life of poverty, 
and becomes the wife of a relative named Boaz, through 
whom she is an ancestor of David. It consists of four 
chapters, and may be divided into three sections: — 1. 
An account of Naomi from her going into Moab with 
her husband, Elimelek, to her return to the land of Israel 
with her daughter-in-law, Ruth (ch. i.); 2. Boaz’s inter- 
view with Ruth and their marriage (ii.-iv. 12); 3. The 
birth of Obed, the son of Boaz by Ruth, from whom 
David was descended (iv. 13-18). The genealogy with 
which it concludes is evidently incomplete, probably 
because the leading members only are mentioned. The 
date and authorship of this book are alike unknown. 
It was evidently written some time after the events to 
which it refers, for the expression, “ when the judges 
ruled,” evidently implies that in the writer’s time the 
kings had begun to reign. The general opinion is that 
it was written by Samuel. The canonical authority of 
the book has never been questioned, Ruth, the Moabitess, 
being mentioned in the genealogy of Christ (Matt. i. 6). 
The scope of the book is evidently to show how a 
heathen, belonging even to the hated Moabitish stock, 
was honored to be the progenitor of the great King 
Davia, because she placed her reliance on the God of 

Brael. 

Rathe’nium, n. (Chem.) In the process for extract- 
ing osmium from the residue left on treating the plati- 
num ore with aqua regia, by heating in a current 
of air, square prismatic crystals of binoxide of ruthe- 
nium (RuQg) ure deposited, nearer to the heated portion 
of the tube than the osmic acid, for the binoxide is not 
itself volatile, being only carried forward mechanically 
in company with the osmic acid. When binoxide of 
ruthenium is heated in hydrogen, metallic ruthenium is 
obtained asa hard. brittle, almost infusible metal, which 
is scarcely affected even by aqua regia. This metal was 
discovered by Claus in 1864. Sp. gr. 113; equiv. 52; 


symbol, Ru. 
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Ruth’erford, in Indiana, a township of Martin co.; 
pop. abt. 1,500. 

Rutherford, in N. Carolina, a 8.W. co., adjoining 8. 
Carolina; area, abt. 550 sq. m. Rivers. Broad and Con- 
guree rivers. Surface, hilly or mountainous; soil, in 
some parts fertile Cap. Kutherfordton, a thriving 
post-villaxe, abt. 216 m. W. of Raleigh. Pup. abt. 13,000. 

Rutherford, in Tennessee a central co.; area, abt. 600 
sq.m. Rirer. Stone River. Surfuce, diversified; soil, 
extremely fertile. Cup. Murfreesborough. Pop. abt. 
33,396. 

Ruth’ergien, or Rug’len, a town of Scotland, co. 
of Lanark, on the Clyde. 214 m. S. E. of Glasgow. Manuf. 
Principally weaving aud dyeing. Pop. 8,062. 

Ruth/erville, in New York, u village of St. Lawrence 
co., abt. 15 m. N. of Canton. 

Ruth'less, a. Void of pity or compassion ; cruel ; piti- 
less: barbarous; insensible to the miseries of others. 
Ruth lessly, adv. Without pity; cruelly; barbarously. 
Ruth lessness, n. State or quality of being ruthless; 
want of compassion ; insensibility to the distresses of 

others, 

Ruths’burg, in Maryland, a village of Queen Anne 
co., abt. 42 m. E. of Annapolis. 

Rutigliano, (r00-teel-ye-a’no,) a town of S. Italy, prov 
of Terra-di-Bari, 7 m. S. W. of Conversano ; pop. 4,500. 
Ru‘tile, n. [Lat. rutilus, red.] (Min) Native crys 
tallized titanic acid; com „ when pure, of 60°98 

titanum and 39:02 oxygen. 

Rutland, an inland co. of England, having N. and E. 
the co. of Lincoln, S. E. and S. Northampton, aud W. 
Leicester; area, 152 sq m. The surface is undulating, 
and the soil generally fertile. Rivers. Welland, Wreak, 
Wash, and Charter rivers. Prod. The usual cerealia ; 
but it is particularly celebrated for its wheat, cheese, and 
sheep. Cap. Oakham. Pop. (1881) 21,434. 

Rutland, a small island near the W. coast of Ireland, 
co, Donegal. 

Rutland, in IMlinois, a post-township of Kane co.; pop. 
abt. 2.000. — A township of La Salle co.; pop. abt. 2,100, 

Rutland, in aca, a twp. of Humboldt co. 

Rutland, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Wor- 
cester co. 

Ruūtland, in Michigan, a township of Barry co.; pop. 
abt. 1,000, 

Rutland, in New York, a post-township of Jefferson 


co. 

Rutland, in Olo, a post- village and township of Meigs 
co., abt. 95 m. S. E. of Columbus; pop. abt. 3,100. 

Rutland, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Tioga 
co.; pop. abt. 1,500, 

Rutland, in Vermont, a S.W. co., adjoining New York; 
area, abt. 960 sq.m. Rivers. Otter Creek. Lake Cham- 
plain forms a portion of the W. boundary, while nu- 
merous smaller lakes intersperse the co. Surface, ele- 
vated, and in some parts mountainous; soil, fertile and 
40500 adapted to grazing. Cup. Rutland. Pop. abt. 

000. 

—A post-village and township, cap. of the above co., abt. 
55 m. S. S. W. of Montpelier. The township contains 
72 thriving manufacturing villages. Pop. in 1050, 
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Rutledge; in Illinois, a township of De Witt co.; pop. 

Rutledge, in 7 G 
ut €, in Tennessee, a t-village, cap. of Granger 
co., alt 215 m. E. of Nashville. ë 

Rutter.n. One who ruts. 

Rut'tish, a. Wanton; libidinous; salacious; lustful. 

Rut'tishness,n. State or quality of being ruttish. 

Rut'ty, a. Fuil of ruts; cut by wheels. 

Ru vo, (roo'vo,)a town of S. Italy, prov. of Terra-di-Bari, 
20 m. W. of Bari; pop. 6,500. It is the Rubi of Horace. 

Ruys’dael, Jacos VAN. See page 2119. 

Ruysslede, (rois’s-lade,) a town of Belgium, 14 m. 
S. of Bruges ; pop. 6,000. 

Ruyter, MICHAEL ADRIAN DE. See page 2119. 

Ryde, (ride,) a seaport-town of England on the N. 
coast of the Isle of Wight, 5 m. E.N.E. of Newport; 
pop. 9,269, 

Rye, n. (Bot.) See SECALR. 

Rye, (ri,) a town of England, co. of Sussex, on the Ro- 
ther, 3 m. from its mouth; pop. 8,202. 

Rye, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Rockingham 


co. 

Rye, in New Fork, a post-village and township of West- 
chester co. ; abt 27 m. N. E. of New York city, 

Rye, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Perry co.; pop. abt. 1,160. 

Rye’gate, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Caledonia co., abt. 23 m. E. by 8. of Montpelier; pop. 
abt. 1,400, 

Bye’-grass, n. (Bot.) A popular name of the genus 

m. 


um. 

Ry’erson’s, in New Jersey, a village of Passaic co., abt. 
9 m. N.W. of Patterson. 

Ry’erss, in Pennsylvania, a village of Tioga co., abt. 4 
m. S S. E. of Biossburg. 

Ry land's Depot, in Virginia, a village of Greenville 
co., abt. 54 m. S. of Petersburg. 

Ry Isk, a town of Russia. Sco RULSK. 

Rynd. n. A piece of iron that goes across the hole in 
un upper mill-stone. 

Ry’ot, n. [Ar. raaya, to pasture, to protect, to govern.) 

n Hindostan, a renter of land; a cultivator or peasant. 

Rys’wick, (Peace of). (J/ist.) A treaty concluded 
in 1697, at Ryswick, a Dutch village between Delft and 
the Hague, which was signed by France, England, and 
Spaln, on Sept. 20. and by Germany on Oct. 30. It put an 
end to the sanguinary contest in which England had 
been engaged with France. 

Rzes’zow, «town of Austrian Poland, on the Wisloka, 
43 m. E. of Tarnov; pop. 6,000. 
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aca wto, (rik-dl-moo’to,.) a town of S. Italy, in 
et prot. and 12 m. N.E of Girgenti. Pop. 10,8397. 
Racemes, (ra-scem’,) n. (Lat. racemus, a bunch of 

grapes. J (Bit.) An inflorescence in which the flowers 

are singly on distinct pedictis, along a common axis. 
Radical, (Compound), (Ciem.) In organic chem- 
istry, a COmpoun radical is a group of elements, w 
in the various changes aud decompositions which a 
subsiance undergoes, remains uvaffected, and acts as if 
it were an element; thus cyanogen, cacodyl, ethyl, &c., 
are compound radicals. 


Radiometer, (Lat. radius, ray.) An instrument re- 


cently invented by Mr. Crookes, of London, composed 
of four OF more arms crossing each other, having at 
their extremities thin plates, or disks, usually of mica, 
blackened on one side, and all black. facing the same 
way, and supported at the intersection upon a needle- 
point, to revolve with great freedom, and the whole in- 
closed im vacuum. If the light of the sun. or even that 
of acandle, shines upon the blackened surface of the 
disks, they are repelled, and are rapidly set in motion. 
This motion, first supposed to depend upon the mechan- 
ical action of the wave of light, “is now believed to be a 
newand striking manifestation of molecular motion.” 


Railroads of the U. S. (Tur PRESENT AND FUTURE ) 


The year L331 was one of extraordinary activity in rail- 
road affairs. Within the year 9,358 miles of railroad 
were built, the greatest number for any one year, The 
greatest marileage for any previous year was 7.379 miles 
in 171. The cost at $25.000 per mile of the lines con- 
structed im 1881, was $233,750.000. In addition, at least 
75000, OO were expended on lines in progress, and 
$1 00.000, 500. which is at the rate of only $1,000 per 
mile on old roads, in improving their tracks, ia building 
new stations. and in adding to their equipments. The 
total ammount expended in construction during that year 
was, therefore, in round numbers, $400.000, 00. It is 
certain that for a long time to come a much greater 
extent of mileage will be constructed annually than 
was constructed in the past. The area of the U. S. (ex 
cluding Alaska) equals 3,000,000 square miles. The 
whole of this area presents an attractive field for the 
construction of railroads, In almost every portion of 
it these works are rapidly progressing. There are al- 
ready, with their connecting roads, two great lines. one 
composed of the Central Pacific and the Union Pacific, 
and the other of the Southern Pacific, spanning the 
continent from East to West. Two more. the Northern 
Pacific and the line on the 35th parallel, are to follow 
in 1483. These great trunk lines will serve as bases 
from which branch roads will radiate in every direction. 
The great Rocky Mountain region presents no extraor- 
dinary obstacles to the construction within it of rail- 
roads. Its mineral wealth bids fair to compensate for 
any lack of agricultural resources. The extent of mile- 


age to be ultimately constructed for the whole country|* 


may be safely estimated from that already in operation 
in some of the states. There were. in 1581,in operation 
in the State of Ohio, 6.664 miles of railroad. The area 
of this State equals 40,000 square miles. The ratio of 
railroad mileage within it to area is as 1 to. The same 


ratio for the whole couutry would call for 500,000 miles l 


of line. Of course, the State of Ohio. in position, climate, 
soil and production, ranks far above the average of the 


R. 


000.000—the greater part of this vast sum being paid 
in wages. The number of persons employed in opera- 
ting them averaged fully 12 to the mile of operated 
line, or 1,200,000 in all. The number employed in the 
construction of our railroads equalled 400,000, increasing’ 
the total number of employees to 1,600,000, or about one 
thirty-second part of our population, estimated at 52. 
2 0.000. The tonnage transported on all the railroads 
in the country in 1551, was about 3,500 tons to the mile, 
or 350.000.000 tons in the whole. The tonnage trans- 
ported by the railroads making return to the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, in 1481, and having a mileage of 19,244 
miles, equalled 152,410,402 tons; theaverage being very 
nearly 7,000 tons to the mile. the average for the whole 
country may be estimated at one-half the average for 
that State. The number of tons transported in 1551 by 
the Boston and Albany, 371 m., was 3.593,923 tons; by 
the New York Central and Hudson River, 993 m., 11, 
591.379 tons; by the New York, Lake Eric and We-tern, 
98" m., 11,086,823 tons, by the Pennsylvania, 1,173 m., 
18,229,365 tons; by the Philadelphia and Reading, 846 
miles, 16,841,807 tons; by the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, 1,177 miles, 9.16, 08 tons; by the Chicago. 
Burlington and Quincy, 2,771 miles, 6,7 10.770 tons, ana 
by the Chicago and North Western, 2.644 miles, 6,662,112 
tons. The total mileage of the above roads was 10,963 
miles. Their total tonnage was 83,880,613 tons, the 
average being about 8,000 tons to the mile. At an as- 
sumed value of $50 per ton, the value of the tonnage 
moved on all the railroads of the United States in 1551, 
less one-third for duplication. was, say, $12.000,000,000, or 
more than $200 per head of onr whole population. o 
show the rapid progress of the railroad tonnage of the 
country, it may be stated that the tonnage of all the 
railroads of the United States in 1851 did not exceed 
6,000 000 tons; assuming that the tonnage of its 
railroads equalled that of the railroads of New York, 
which was 1,093 381 tons upon 1,703 miles of line. A 
statement of the tonnage of all its ronas was embraced 
in the returns made to its legislature. Thirty years 
ago the tonnage of all the railroads in the United States 
did not equal one-half that of the Erie or New York 
Central railroads at present; nor one-sixteenth that of 
the total now moved. The value of the tonnage of 1551, 
at $50 per ton. did not exceed $250,000.000, or only $10 
per head of population, against a value of $12,000,000,000, 
or more than $200 per head in 1881. The enormous 
increase of our foreign commerce,shown in the annexed 
statement, is due almost wholly to the increased exports 
of provisions and breadstuffs, the productof that portion 
of the country most distant from markets. and in which 
railroads have had their widest and most rapid devel- 
opment. The table is in millions and thousands; figures 
representing hundreds are omitted from it. 


Total Exports 
of Breadstuffs, 
Provisions & 


Exports | Imports: 


Total Total over over 


YEAR. E 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


xports. Imports. Importe. Export- 


Live Auimals. 
102.003 


1870 | $392,771) 8135, 580. 


whole country. But railroads are still being rapidly 
constructed thronghout that State. In 20 years its 
mileage will reach fully 10,000 miles, or 1 mile Of line to 
4 of territory. If we estimate the area of the United 
States. equalling Ohio in resources of all kinds, at 
1,500,000 square miles, such area would, at the ratio; 
for thut State, call for the speedy construction of 150,- 
000 miles of railroad in addition to that already iu 
operation. When such additional mileage is built our 
people will appear to have only begun the construction 
of works which are to be their common highways. The 
railroad mileage in the United States rose from 52.914 
miles in 1870, to 104,813 miles in 1881, At a similar 
rate the mileage in it in 1890 will exceed 200,000 miles. 
It will probably largely exceed such estimate. Rail- 
roads in this country precede the movement inland of 
our population, in order to provide the means for such 
movement. and outlets for its products. The rapid in- 
crease of the population of the country is a most favor- 
able feature for these works. The annual increase from 
1570 to 1880 was 1,200,000, the annual rate being 33 per 
cent. At the same rate the annual increase from 1580 
to 1890 will be 1,650,100, the total population in 1890 
reaching 65,000,000. The rate of increase for the present 
decade will probably exceed that for the last one from 
the enormous immigration into the country from almost 
every part of the world. The earnings of all the roads 
in operation in the country in 1881 equalled $725,325.11, 
eq aalling $13.60 per head of our population. Their net 
earnings Were $276.654,119. Their current expenses 
were $449,565.071. The amount of interest paid during 
the year on their funded debts was $128.887.002; the 
amount paid in dividends was 803.344. 200. The cost of 


operating our railroads for that year was 8149.50.07 l. or 
62 per cent. of their gross enrnings. The total amount 
expended in their construction of new lines, and in 
operating and improving the old roads, was over $750,- 


442,820} 520, 2230. 119,251 
444.177 626,595 146,056 
522.479 642,126]. 110, 178,973 
567,406) $18.876)....... 242,838 

1875 633,005] ..... 195.474 
18 460741 79,6 223,499 
1877 451.3230 151.152 236.123 
18/8 694,865] 437,051] 257.814 311,186 
1879 710.439 445,777 264.661 338.601 
80 835.638 667.194 167.683 431.102 


It will be seen that of an increase of exports of $447,- 
090,000, $350,000,000 was made up of the products of the 
Western States, these being almost wholly due to the 
construction of railroxds within them. These deduc- 
tions might be carried to almost any length without 
losing any of the interest attached to them. They 
afford a striking illustration of the resources of the 
country, and of the enterprise and material prosperity 
of its people. Their eagerness to construct railroads 
results from the peculiarity of their position, As they 
moved inland, and they have been constantly moving 
inland, their markets have always remained within a 
narrow belt of territory, extending along the Atlantic 
coast from Baltimore northward. Within this belt, 
with two exceptions, New Orleans and San Francisco. 
are all the great seaports through which our agricul- 
tural products, except cotton, chiefly find their way to 
foreign lands. The reaching of these seaports cheaply 
and expeditiously has consequently been a matter o 
prime importance with our people at every stage of 
their progress. At the outset, and for nearly 150 years 
after the first colonists landed on our shores, by far the 
greater number of them lived in sight of tide water, or 
of navigable rivers. These supplied the place of earth 
roads, for which the soil was ill adapted, and which a 
scattered population was too poor to construct. Wheat. 
the most valuable of our cereals will not bear trans- 
portation over ordinary roads more than 250 miles tol 
market where it s worth $1.50 per bushel. Corn will, 
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not ordinarily bear transportation over earth roads 
more than 150 miles. A striking illustrativn of the cost 
and difficulty of moving freights from the interior to 
the seaboard was afforded Uy the report of the com 
mittee appointed in 1817 by the Legislature of the State 
of New York to consider the expediency of constructing 
the Erie Canal. According to that report, the cost, at 
that time, of transporting a ton of merchandise from 
Buffalo to Montreal was $30; the cost of the return 
transportation was from $60 to $75. The cost between 
New York and Buffalo was $100, and the ordinary 
length of the passage 20 days. The committee esti 
mated that by the canal che cost would be reduced to 
$10 or $12 per ton. The opening of this great work 
fully realized the expectations of its promoters, Canals 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio soon followed, but s0 small 
was the influence they exerted, that of the beef ex- 
ported from Cincinnati in 1851, the year of the openin 
of the Erie Railroad, and 27 years alter the opening uF 
the Erie Canal, 97 per cent. went down the river to 
New Orleans and only 2 per cent, northward to the lake. 
Of Indian corn, 96 per cent, went down the river, and 
only 3 per cent. to the luke. Of flour, 97 per cent. went 
down the river, and only 1 per cent. to the lake. Of 
lard, 83 per cent. went down the river, and 9 per cent. 
to the luke. Of pork and tacon. 79 per cent. went 
down the river, and b per cent. to the lake. The rail- 
roads, by reducing the cost of transportation, wrought 
aspeedy change in all this. a change so radical that 
hardly a ton of any kind of western produce finds its 
way from Cincinnati to market by the route of the Mis- 
sissippi River and New Orleans. The internal com- 
merce of the country, in all its vast magnitude, is a 
direct creation of our railroads. through the reduction 
they have effected in the cost of transportation. A 
good example of their method and its results. is afforded 
by the operations of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad. In 1555, immediately after its consoli- 
dation, this road moved 670,073 tons of freight ata 
charge of $3,758,320. and at a cost of $1.539,91z, the net 
being $2,215,408. The tons moved 1 mile equalled 114. 
8.7.793; the charge was 3-270 cents; the cost 1341 
cents; the net 1929 cents per ton per mile. In 1881, 
the same road moved 11,591,379 tons of freight at a 
charge of $20,736,750, and at a cost of $14,918,213; the 
net being $5,823,537. The number of tons moved 1 
mile equalled 2,646,814,098 ; the charge was 780 cent.; 
the cost 562 cent.; the net 218 cent. per ton per mile 
The increase in tons moved on this rond from 1851 to 
1881, was 10,921,306; the rate of incrense Leing in round 
numbers 1°700 per cent. The increase in service per- 
formed—tons moved 1 mile— was 2,531,986.818 tons. the 
rate of increase equalling 2200 per cent. The earnings 
from freight increased at the rate of 480 per cent., such 
rate equalling ouly one fourth that of service performed, 
The cost of movement per ton per mile was only about 
one-third that for 1855, while the net per ton per mile 
equalled about one ninth that for 1855. Had the rates 
charged in 1881 equalled those of 1855, the gross earn- 
ings from freight in 1881 would have been $86,450,517, 
in the place of $20,736,749, the amount actually re- 
ceived. Had the same net rate been maintained. the 
total net for 1881 would have been 552.875.036, in 
place of $5,823,537, the amount actually received, At 
the rate of 1855, the charge of moving a ton of wheat 
from Chicago to New York. a distance of 960 miles, was 
$31.39; in 1881, $7.51. The actual charge for the latter 
year. for this kind of freight, did not probably exceed 
$4 the ton—the charge for freight, in bulk, on the long 
haul, being much below the general average. It is cer- 
tain that each year the railroad charged the freight 
traffic over it all it would bear. It had to meet a most 
vigorous competition from every quarter. It had to 
meet the exigency of the farmers of the extreme west, 
so that the wheat grower, first on the Mississippi River 
and then on the Missouri, nearly 2,000 miles in the 
interior, could send, at remunerative rates, his produce 
to market. foreign as well as domestic. Charges for 
transportation had to be, as they always must be, in 
inverse ratio to distance, or a limit would soon be 
reached beyond which freight, from excessive cost, 
could not be moved. It is with railroads as with all 
other kinds of business: the charges and prices must 
be so graduated as to allow a profit on both sides, and 
they will always be so graduated. Charges have been 
reduced to rates that were believed to be impossible a 
few years ago. In 1872 it cost the New York Central 
1:129 cents to move a ton of freight 1 mile. In 1881 it 
received only ‘783 cents for a similar service, or 364 cents 
less than the cost ten years before. Such is the history 
of railroad transportation, and such’ the methods by 
which the enormous tonnage, and with it the internal 
commerce of the country, now so colossal in its propor- 
tions. has heen created, In its reduction of charges the 
Central Railroad only represents the entire system of 
the country. The New York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad in 1855 moved 842,055 tons of freight, at a 
charge of 2:424 cents. and at a cost of 1155 cents per 
ton per mile. In 1881 it moved 11,086,823 tons at a 
charge of ‘805 cents. and at a cost of '529 cents per lon 
per mile. Had it charged as much per mile in 188} as 
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it did in 1855, its receipts from freight would have been 
$47,101,811 in place of $5,473,313, the amount actually 
received. The Pennsylvania Central Railroad moved, 
in 1855, 365,00) tons of freight at a charge of 2.746 cents, 
and ata cust of 1.662 cents per ton per mile. In 1851 it 
moved 18,229,365 tons at a charge of .799 cents, and at a 
cost of .437 cents per ton per mile. Had it charged the 
saime rates in 1881 as it did in 1855, its receipts for that 
year would hive been $73,195,832 in place of $10,801,089, 
the amount actually received. The charge u 1°81 was 
-87 cents less than the cost of movement in 1872. The 
result of reduced charges is seen in the enormous in- 
crease of freight and of income—quantity making up 
for reduced rate of profits. It is a law in business that 
rates or profits depent on activity of or extent of de 
mand. It would be naturally supposed that if the 
Pennsylvania Railroad could increase its tonnage in 27 
years from 365,006 to 18,229,635 tons, it could certainly 
Maintain rates. It could do no such thing. The sole 
condition of increase of its tonnage was reduction of 
rates. It has always charged all its business would 
bear, and in obedience to this rule it must, in the face 
of constantly increasing competition, and to meet the 
wants of settlers 2,000 miles inland. continue indefinitely 
the reduction of its rates. To what figure these must 
be ultimately reduced, the future and the necessities of 
the future, can only determine. 
Rail Road, in Arkansas, a twp. of Chicot co. 
Railroad Junction, in Minn., a twp. of Carlton co. 
Rain, n. (Meteor.) The influence of the seasons on 
rainfall varies with the latitude. Under the tropics 
the laws affecting the fall of rain are much more regu- 
lar than elsewhere. On the ocean we have clear skies 
where the trade-winds are blowing steadily, aud heavy 
rain falls by day over the intermediate zone of calins ; 
but on the land we have a regular alternation of diy 
and wet seasons. In what we must call the winter of 
the tropics, the sky is serene, in spring it becomes moist, 
aud the rainy season sets in when the sun is near the 
zenith. When the interval between the sun’s suc- 
cessive passages of the zenith is long (as at the equator) 
there are two wet seasons, both occurring in the sum- 
mer months. When monsvons prevail, however, the 
alternation of dry and wet seasons depends on the 
winds. When the south-west monsoon is blowing over 
India, for instance, there is no rain on the east coast, 
but abundant raiu on the west coast. During the north- 
east monsoon these conditions are reversed. The rain- 
less regions of the earth are— the coast of Peru in 
South America, the valley of the rivers Columbia and 
Colorado in North America, the Sahara in Africa, and 
the desert of Gobi in Asia. The heaviest annual rain- 
fall on the globe occurs on the Khasia Hills, where no 
less than (00 inches fall in the course of a year, 500 
falling during the seven months’ continuance of the 
south-westerly monsoons. The following estimates of 
annual rainfall in tropical places are taken from 
Buchan’s Hundylook of Meteorology: — Singapore, 97 
inches; Canton, 78; St. Benoit, 163; Sierra Leone, 87; 
Caracas, 155; Pernambuco, 106; Rio Janeiro, 59; 
Georgetown, 100; Buarbadoes, 72; St. Domingo, 107; 
Bahamas, 52; Vera Cruz, 183; Ceara, 60; Doldrums of 
the Atlantic, 225; and Maranhão, 250. In Europe, the 
westerly countries have, for the most part, the greatest 
rainfall. At Coimbra, the annual rainfall amounts to 
123 inches; while at St. Petersburg it is but 182. In 
the British Isles the rainfall varies remarkably. At 
Skye, in the lake district, the annual rainfall is about 
22114 inches; at Seathwaite in Cumberland, 18314; but 
in the eastern parts the rainfall varies from 2U to 25 
inches. In France the average is 30 inches; in the 
plains of Germany and Russia, 20 inches. An impor- 
tant gaver upon the rainfall in the United States, by 
Mr. C. A. Schott, of the Coast Survey, published iu 
May, 1872, by the Smithsonian Institution, embraces 
observations for many years past, collected by that In- 
stitution, and discussed under the direction of its emi- 
nent secretary, Prof. Joseph llenry. The matter, as 
given in this paper, embraces a series of tables of the 
daily, monthly, quarterly, and annual rainfall at nu- 
merous stations in North America, with critical discus- 
sions of the scientific questions involved, and is accom- 
panied by three maps, prepared with great care, 
exhibiting the rainfall for the winter, the summer, an 
the year. From this paper the following meteorologi- 
cal information is taken: — The annual amount of rain 
in the United States. The annual amount varies from 
four inches in the Yuma and Gila Deserts, at the head 
of the Gulf of California, to 80 inches and more on the 
Pacific Coast in Washington Territory; on the Gulf 
Coast 64 inches appears to be the maximum amount, 
and 48 on the Atlantic Coast. The principal supply of 
rain over the Uniled Slates comes from the Gulf of 
Mexico; its diffused vapor can be traced from the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains to the Great 
Lakes; while the supply of vapor from the Atlantic 
Ocean is distinctly traceable over that area lying north 
and eust of Virginia. All States and Territories west 
of the Rocky Mountains receive their supply of rain 
from the condensed vapors of the Pacific Ocean. There 
are distinct localities of entry of maximum rain from 
each of these basins of supply; the vapors from the 
Pacific are deposited within a remarkably well-defined 
coast region between latitude 41° and our boundary at 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca; the rain pours down with 
great intensity on the coast between the mouth of Co- 
lumbia River and Cape Flattery. It is surprising how 
little rain falls on the Pacific eoast between San Diego 
and Cape Mendocino, and how quickly the atmosphere 
becomes drained of its vapor as we leave the coast and 
proceed inland iu latitudes north of 419. The coast 
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range of mountains here act powerfully as condensers 
by forcing the air up their western slopes, The densest 
part of the Gulf vapor is thrown over the delta of the 
Mississippi River, and as far east as longitude 86° its 
axis of diffusion can be traced distinctly to the west 
end of Lake Erie; it is inclined towards the north-east 
fur two reasons — the effect of the earth’s rotation on a 
flow from the south, and the influence generally of the 
prevailing westerly winds. A second sweep over the 
country occurs in southern Florida, most likely due to 
the immediate proximity of the Gulf Stream; and 
there is a third, as yet undefined, influx, passing 
through Georgia and South Carolina, The condensa- 
tion of vapor from the Atlantic is most apparent a short 
distunce inland at the following localities: Along the 
coast of Maine near Eastport and near Portland, in 
central Connecticut, western Massachusetts, and ex- 
tending to southern Vermont, and near the entrance 
of Chesapeake Bay. Upon the whole, hills and moun- 
tain ranges appear to have a comparatively small di- 
rective influence upon the distribution of the rain. 
Florida, which may be considered as almost perfectly 
flat, exhibits well-defined bounding lines of rain distri- 
bution. River-courses also seem to influence the 
amount of rain, as along the Rio Grande. At the mouth 
of the Hudson River, the curves become snddenly con- 
tracted; and some similar feature can perhaps be 
traced out on the Mississippi delta near New Orleans. 
Beyond furnishing by their evaporation a supply to the 
general fund of moisture, the Great Lakes do not appear 
to exercise any direct influence; on the yearly average 
the rains along their borders are not increased, There 
is even aremarkably small amount of rainfallin north- 
ern New York, close to Lake Ontario. ‘The effects of 
equalizing the temperature produced by all large bodies 
of water has no doubt a direct influence upon the dis- 
tribution of rain; the greater and more sudden the 
Variations in temperature, the greater, comparatively, 
the rainfall. — Distribution of Rain in Summer.— The 
leading feature is the transfer of the maximum rains to 
the peninsula of Florida. On its western or Gulf coast 
we find twenty-eight inches recorded during June, 
July, and August; proceeding northerly and easterly ; 
this amount gradually diminishes to less than one-half 
in Virginia, The peninsula of Florida is subject to the 
regular rainy season of the tropics, attaining its maxi- 
mum about one month after the sun’s greatest northern 
declination. There is a fresh development of rain over 
northern Indiana, northern Illinois, north-eastern Iowa, 
and extending as far as central Minnesota, with one of 
its foci of sixteen inches, directly south of Lake Michi- 
gan. This is most probably due to a direct influence of 
the lake. In California, we have a large area, extend- 
ing from the Sacramento River, where no rain falls 
during the three summer months; at most, there may 
be an occasional sprinkling, often hardly enough to wet 
the gauge. Even in the most southerly part of the 
State, we find nothing analogous to the rainy season 
noticed in similar latitudes in Georgia. This may be 
explained by the different directions of the wind. Ou 
the Atlantic coast, as far up as latitude 32140 north (on 
the average during the year and still higher in the 
summer), the (easterly) trade-winds blow constantly; 
on the Pacific coast, on the contrary, all along the pen- 
insula of California, and on the coast of California 
proper, as high north as latitude 41°, the prevailing 
wind during the year is from the northward and west- 
ward. And it is also to be noted that the ocean cur- 
rents partake of the sume diiference in direction — the 
Gulf Stream on the Atlantic side running northerly, and 
the coast current on the Pacific side running south- 
easterly ; the former being a warm, the latter a cold cur- 
rent. The California current is a branch of the north 
Pacific easterly current, which divides, off the coast of 
Oregon, sending one branch towards the coast of Wash- 
ington and Alaska Territories, and the other skirting 
the coast of California.— Distribution of Rain in Win- 
ter.— In this season, we find the influx of moisture 
from the Gulf of Mexico over the Mississippi delta in 
its full development; there is a heavy precipitation of 
rain west of the river, and covering Arkansas and adja- 
cent parts of Missouri. The current of moisture sweep- 
ing over Alabama and Mississippi, after running due 
north about 250 kilometres, biturcates. One branch, 
of sixteen inches rain, skirts the southern and eastern 
spurs of the Alleghany range, and extends into North 
Carolina, with twelve inches; its southern boundary is 
along the extreme region of the trade-winds. The other 
branch passes along the opposite of the Alleghany 
Mountains, depositing twenty inches in Alabama, 
eighteen in Tennessee, sixteen in Kentucky, and twelve 
near the banks of the Ohio River.” 

Rainier, in Oregon, a prec. of Columbia co. 

Rains’burg, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Colerain twp., 
Bediord co, 

Rak’/ersville, in North Carolina, a twp. of Mitchell 
co, 

Raleigh, in Alabama, a twp. of Pickens co, 

Raleigh, in Kentucky, a prec. of Allen co. 


Raleigh, in North Carolina, a twp. of Wake co.; pop. 


10.149. 
Rally Hill, in Tennesse, a dist. of Maury co, 
Rals’ton, in New Mexico, a vill. of Grant co. 
Ra‘mah, in Georgia, a dist. of Wilkinson co. 
Rameria‘no, in Teras, a prec. of Zapata co, 


Ramie, (rdm’e,) n. [From Ramee, its Javanese name.] 


(Agric.) A plant of the genns Urtica, of which there 
are several species or varieties remarkable for the ex- 
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latitudes of the Gulf States seem—especially the climate 
of Louisiana — pertectly suitable to the plant, which 
grows there luxuriantly. Its advantages are of the 
most seducing character, either for the value of the 
fibre or the profligacy of the product. It gives three 
full crops per year; yields on average 1,000 lbs. per acre 
each crop, when in its full growth; and, being peren- 
ninl, it requires but a single planting on a good stand 
for many years. Contrary to flax, hemp, and other tex- 
tile plants, Ramie cannot bear the curing process, aud 
its fibre must be extracted from the green stalks, For 
that work M. Lefranc, of New Orleans, uses, and with 
entire success it is said, a very ingenious machine by 
which 500 pounds per day are prepared from the green 
stalk at a very small expense. Next to silk for length, 
strength, and fineness, the Ramie fibre imported from 
the East is quoted in the Liverpool market at $264 in 
gold per ton. In New Orleans it commands 14 and 15 
cents per pound with unlimited demand. The mode of 
planting Ramie is as simple and easy as that of sugar- 
cane, but it is at*first somewhat expensive. To havea 
good and thick stand, 30,000 roots per acre are neces- 
sary, and also a constant labor on the foundation. 
When this outlay ia made on about 25 or 30 acres, the 
expenses of machinery are justified. That rather large 
investment on a new industry is not the smallest cause 
of the drawback which prevents the start of the Ramie 
culture on a proper scale. 

Ram ine, in /!/inois, a twp. of Marion co. s 

Ramnad, (rahm'ndd,) a twp. of British India, pres, 
Madras, dist. Madura, near Palk’s Bay, 125 m. N.E. of 
Cape Comorin. Pop. 13,000. 

Ramsey Town, in North Carolina, a twp.of Yancey 
co, 


Ramsey's. in Tennessee, a dist. of Fentress co. 
Ranche Ta’brinites, in Teras, a prec. of Zapata 


co, 
Ranch on Big Creek, in Kansas, a twp. of Ellis 


co, 

Ranch on Big Timber, in Kansas, a twp. of Ellis 
co, 

Ran’chos de Atris’co, in New Mexico, a prec. of 
Bernalillo co. 

1 in Missouri, a twp. of Cape Girardeau co.; 
pop. 1.534. 

Randolph, Epmvunp, (rdn‘dé/f.) an American states- 
man, B. in Virginia, became governor of that State in 
1786, and a member of the convention assembled to 
found the National Constitution in 1787. Two years 
later he filled the office of attorney-general, and in 
1794-5 that of Secretary of State. D. 1813. 

Randolph, in Alabama, a twp. of Bibb co. 

Randoipk, in Illinois, a vill. of Macomb twp., McDon- 
ough co. 

Randolph, in Minnesota, a twp. of Dakota co. 

Randolph, in Missouri, a township of St. François 
county. 

Randolph, in New Jersey, a township of Burlington 
county. 

Randolph, in Virginia, a township of Cumberland 
county. 

Range, in Ohio, a twp. of Madison co. 

Range ly. in Maine, a plantation of Franklin co. 

Raphia, (ra'fe-aħ,) n. (Hot.) A genus of palms con- 
sisting of three species confined to three very limited 
but widely sepa- 
rated localities: 
one, R. tædigera, 
the Jupati Palm 
(Fig. 93), being 
found only on the 
banks of the Lower 
Amazons and Para 
rivers in Brazil; 
another, R.vinifera, 
on the W. coast of 
tropical Africa; 
while the third, R. 
rufia,is only known 
as a cultivated 
plant in Madagas- 
car and the neigh- 
boring islands. All 
three inhabit low, 
swampy lands in 
the vicinity of the 
sea, or river-banks 
within the influence of the tides. They have stout, 
unarmed, ringed trunks of no great weight, and bear 
gigantic, pinnate, spiny leaves, often fifty or more feet 
in length, and erect, so that the entire trees are some- 
times sixty or seventy feet high. The flower-spikes 
are also of large size and much branched, hanging 
down from among the leaves, aud measuring as much 
as six feet in length; the branches being arranged in 
two opposite rows, and the ultimate ones bearing the 
flowers resembling flattened catkins. Both sexes are 
borne on the same spike. The fruit spikes sometimes 
weigh as much as 200 or 300 Ibs, and bear a large 
number of one-seeded fruits rather larger than eggs, 
covered with shining bony overlapping scales. 

Rapho, (ra‘/o,) in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Lancaster 


co. 
Rapid River, in Michigan, a township of Kalcaska 
county. 
Rapidan’, in Minnesota, a twp. of Blue Earth co. 
Rapidan, in Virginia, a twp. of Madison co. 


| Rapides, in Louisiana, a twp. of Rapides parish ; pop. 
cellent fibre they produce. Urtica Utitissıma, the Ramie | 


1.830, 


of Java, has been of late years to some extent cultivated | Rapides, in North Carolina, a twp. of Halifax eo, 


in Louisiana, us a substitute for cotton. The southern 
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analyzer, in which a descending current of strong solu- 
tion of ammonia is met by an ascending current of 
steam, so that the ammonia leaves the water and is 
driven off through a tube into a rectifier, where it is 


freed from any small remaining portion of water that 
it may have taken over. Thence it passes on into a 
coiled tube, within which it is rendered liquid by the 
pressure of its own accumulation, and is then carried 
on in a liquid form into a receiver, from which it can 
be liberated at pleasure, and suffered to pass into a re- 
frigerator, in which there is a coil containing liquid 
destined to convey the cold to the place where it is to 
be used. This carrying liquid is usnally a solution of 
chloride of calcium, which can be bronght to w tem- 
erature of 50 degrees below zero without congelation. 
t is made to circulate through the refrigerator and 
also round any tanks or other vessels the contents of 
which are to be cooled, and, in some experiments lately 
tried, it rapidly froze water contained in large zinc 
cells, so as to produce plutes of ice about 18 inches 
square and 2 inches in thickness. The ammonia, when 
it has assumed the gaseous form and hns done its work 
of refrigeration, is conducted into a condenser, in 
which it is redissolved in some of the previously ex- 
hausted water, and is made ready to be pumped once 
more into the analyzer without appreciable loss. At 
the same time the condensed steam of the analyzer can 
be taken back into the boiler, and the whole process 
continned for an indefinite time without the intro- 
duction of new material. The only power required is 
that for working two small pumps, one of which feeds 
the analyzer with solution of ammonia, while the other 
keeps the cold-carrying solution in motion. In any 
factory or place where steam-power is already in use, 
this demand would be almost imperceptible; and the 
only other cost of working is that of the fuel for the 
boiler-fire, which requires only one-fourth as much as 
the fire of an ether freezing apparatus. Mr. Reege 
finds that the rarefaction of 130 lbs. of aminonia will 
reduce by 20 degrees tho temperature of 600 gallons of 
water.— Mr. J. B. Toselli, of Paris, France, has invented 
in 1870 a cooling-machine, which he calls the Dynamic 
Refrigerator, It consists of a revolving disk, formed 
of a metallic tube bent into a complete spiral, having 
one end open, and with the other end communicating 
by a hollow shaft or axis of rotation with an external 
tube communicating with a worm contained in a sepa- 
rate vessel, and terminating in a discharge pipe with 
outlet into another vessel, containing the revolving 
disk, to which a slow movement of revolution is im- 
parted by a driving pulley, and belt, making, say one 
turn in a second of time, The disk is half immereed in 
cold water, and as the exterior surface of the disk 
above water is continually wet, it exposes considerable 
evaporating snrface. At the same time a continuous 
stream of water is forced through the hollow spiral, 
parting with some of its heat under the influence of 
the external evaporation and radiation which is in- 
tensified by the addition of a ventilator The current 
being thus lowered in temperature, refrigerates in its 
turn the liquid to the vessel. The lowering of temper- 
ature thus obtained varies according to the hygromet- 
ric condition of the atmosphere; the minimnm effect 
obtained, under the most unfavorable circumstances, 
amouuts only to a difference of 5° to 6° Fahr., while 
the maximum difference obtained in sunlight is be- 
tween 32° and 33° Fahr. This machine seems calculated 
to be of great service in many manufacturing processes 
— uch as for brewing, distilling, and effervescent bev- 
erages — also in hydrotherapeutic establishments; and 
probably also on shipboard for the evaporation and dis- 
tillation of sea-water, and its conversion into a port- 
able flnid. See Freezina, p. 1010, 
Befu' gio, in Teras, a prec. of Refugio co.; pop. 1,053. 
Regela’tion, n. ( Physics.) Faraday discovered that 
when two pieces of melting ice are pressed together, 
they freeze into one at their points of contact, This 
curious phenomenon is now known under the name of 
regelatio. The cause of it has been the subject of much 
controversy, but the simplest explanation seems to be 
that given by ite discoverer. The particles on the exterior 
of a block of ice are held by cohesion on one side only; 
when the temperature ia at 0° C., these exterior parti- 
cles being partly free are the first to pass into the liquid 
state, and a film of water coyers the solid. But the par- 
ticles ín the interior of tbe block are bounded on all 
sides by the solid ice, the force of cohesion is here a 
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maximum. and hence the interior ice has no tendency 
to pass into aliquid even when the niass is at 09. If the 
block be now split in halves, a liquid film instantly covers 
the fractured surfaces, for the force of cohesion on the 
broken surfaces has been lessened by the act. By 
placing the halves together, so that their original posi- 
tion shall be regained, the liquid films on the two frac- 
tured surfaces again become bounded by ice on both 
sides. The film being excessively thin, the force of co- 
hesion is able to act across it: the consequence of this 
is, the liquid particles pass back into the solid state, and 
the block is reunited by regelation. Not only do ice and 
ice thus freeze together, but regelation also takes place 
between moist ice and any non-conducting solid body, 
as flannel or sawdust; a similar explanation to that just 
given has been applied here, substituting another solid 
for the ice on one side. It must be remarked, however, 
that many eminent philosophers dissent from the ex- 
planation we have given. 

Regianine, (re-ji’dn-in,) n. (em.) The name given 
by Dr. Phipson to a new substance said to be obtained 
by treating with benzole the green husk of the fruit 
of the English walnut (Jugluns regia), and probably also 
of the American species. It appears in the form of a 
yellowish substance crystallizing in groups of feather- 
like crystals. These ure easily decomposed, and. when 
treated with alkalies or ammonia, yield a splendid aud 
durable red solution, which, by a subsequent treatment, 
becomes the jet-black, amorphous, pure regianic acid. 

Regnault. INV II Victor, (re-ndit’,) a French chemist 
and experimental philoscpher, B. at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1810, became Prof. of Chemistry at the Polytechnic 
School in 1840, Prof. of Physics at the College of France 
in 1841, Engineer-in-chief of Mines in 1847, and Director 
of the Porcelain Manufactory of Sévres in 1854, having 
been elected member of the Academy of Sciences in 
1840. R. who has not written much, has contributed 
articles of great value to the Annales de Chimie et de 
Physique, and other journals. Ten of his articles treat- 
ing of the dilatation of elastic fluids, the determination 
of the density of gases, the measure of temperatures, 
&c.,are to be found in the 21st vol. of the “ Mémoires de 
l'Académie des Sciences.” In 1848 the Council of the 
Royal Society of London awarded him their Rumford 
Medal for his Experiments to determine the Laws and the 
Numerical Data which enter into the Calculation of Steam- 
engines. Siuce that date this eminent avant has pur- 
sued his investigations, and given them to the world in 
the 2d vol. of the work above mentioned, Some years 
ago he was elected one of the foreign members of the 
Royal Society of London, and in Nov., 1869, the Conncil 
conferred upon him the highest honor in their gift — 
the Copley Medal. Overcome by the death of his son 
an artist of distinction, who was killed in the battle of 
Buzenval, in 1871, Æ. withdrew from the Academy. D. 
January, 1878. 


Re’‘hoboth, in Ohio, a vill. of Clayton twp., Perry co. 
Rein’er City. in Pa. a vill. of Porter twp., Schuylkill co 
Ren/egar’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lincoln co. 
Ren ‘froe‘s, in Kentucky, a precinct of Butler co.; pop. 
1,141. 
Remno,in Kansas, a twp. of Leavenworth co. 
Reno, in Minnesota, a twp. of Pope co. 
Rena, in Neruda, a vill. of Washoe co. 
Reno, in West Virginia, a twp. of Preston co, 
Reus‘selaer Falls, in New York, a vill. of Canton 
twp., St. Lawrence co. 
Representation of Minorities. Under this 
title, or that of PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION, a politi- 
cal problem has been evolved of late years to a certain 
degree of practical test, as regards its effect upon the 
letter working of the electoral franchise. The theory 
upon which it rests requires that as a man's vote stands, 
so should stand the representation; that is to say, if 
there be five Republican to every four Democratic 
voters, the representation should be embodied in the 
persons of five Republicans to four Democrats. Several 
methods by which this result is proposed to be accom- 
plished having been suggested, and some of them ex- 
perimented with: — of these the principal processes are 
what are known as the cumulative, the preferentia, the 
limited, the list, the substitute, and the proxy vote. The 
first, which originated in England in abont the year 
1855, bas been brought into tentative operation both 
there and in this country. It consists in granting to 
each elector as many votes a8 there are persons to be 
chosen, with liberty to split his vote among several 
candidates, or cumulate or lump them all iu one, 
in hia discretion, the candidates highest in votes to be 
returned, By the working of this plan it will follow 
that both parties obtain their fair share of representa- 
tion, instead of one side, by virtue of being a majority, 
returning all the representatives. The Preferential vote 
originated in Denmark. By it the whole number of 
votes cast is divided by the number of persons required 
to be elected, and the quotient, eliminating fractions, is 
the quota, or number of votes necessary to elect a re- 
resentative. Each elector casts his vote for any num- 
r of candidates, from one to the complete elective 
number, designating on his voting-paper that such a 
candidate is his first choice, such a one his second, and 
so on. The names mentioned as first choice on the 
ballots are read first, and if the name of any candidate 
appears the quota number of times, he is ipso facto 
elected, and any vote for him thereafter appearing in 
the count is credited to the next name in order on that 
ballot. Then the second choices on the ballot are read 
under the same conditions as above, and soon, regularly 
through the choices until quotas are obtained for all 
the representatives to be elected. Under this system, 
any person who is the first choice of a quota of voters 
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secures an election beyond possibility of mistake, ne 
matter what may be the party majority against him. 
This system of voting has been generally adopted fn 
Denmark, and has been found to work satisfactorily. 
It has also been advocated in England, but has not 
there been yet reduced into practice. The liwifed vote is 
of Norwegian origin,and has been successfully applied 
in England to “three-cornered constituencies,” that 
is to say, to constituencies returning 3 members to Par- 
liament. This mode of voting gives the electur a less 
number of votes than there are persons to le elected ; 
thus, if there are only four members to be chosen, each 
elector can mly vote for three; if three, but for two; 
and so on. t was bronght into operation in the 
U. States, first at the election of the 32 delegates at 
large to the New York State Convention in 1867; and, 
again, in 1870, at the election of the Judges of the New 

ork Court of Appeals; and in Pennsylvania. first in 
local elections in Crawford Co., and in 1872 in selecting 
delegates to the Convention fur Revising the State 
Constitution. It is also in nse by legal statute in the 
choice of jury commissioners in Pennsylvania, and 
judges of election in New York, Penna., and Ohio. The 
list vote, said to have beendevised by Mr. Gilpin of Phila- 
delphia, is conducted as follows: The elector votes not 
for so and so as individuals, but for a list of candidates 
ranged in a certain order of preference and forming a 
party ticket. The entire number of votes cast is then 
divided by the number of representatives to be chosen, 
the quotient being the quota, The number of votes for 
any list is divided by this quota, and the quotient is the 
number of candidates on that list elected. This plan 
has nowhere been practically adopted. The substitute 
vote, suggested by the late J. Francis Fisher of Phila- 
delphia, divides the entire vote cast by the number of 
persons to be elected to obtain the quota, and allows 
any candidate having less or more than a quota to cast 
that number of votes for a candidate of his own. The 
prozy vote, which also originated from the same gentle- 
man, provides that the elector may authurize any per- 
son by a proxy, or power of attorney, to be his repre- 
sentative, and he who can secure a quota of proxies be- 
comes ipso facto elect. The ꝓreferentiu method has been 
found most efficacious in its workings in Denmark, the 
limited vote in England, and the cumulative or free vote 
in the U. States. 

Repub'lic. in Kansas, a N. central co., cap. Republic. 
—A twp. of Republic co. 

Repub’lican, in Kansas, a twp. of Clay co. 

Reserve’, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alleghany 
co. 

Reten'tion of Urine. (ed.) A disease in which 
the urine accumniated in the bladder cannot be evacu- 
ated; or, at least, cannot be passed without extreme 
difficulty. In the former case the retention is said to 
be complete; in the latter, ineomplrte. Retention of 
urine may depend upon loss of contractility, paralysis 
of the bladder, &c.. or on some obstacle to the passing 
of the urine, as in cases of pressure of the womb on 
the bladder, of tumors in its vicinity, foreign bodies in 
its cavity, inflammation of the urethra, swelling of the 
prostate, stricture, &c. The pain is extremely violent, 
and the bladder may be found distended above the 
pubis. The treatment consists in introducing the ca- 
theter or puncturing the bladder, and in combating 
the canse which has produced the retention, by partic- 
ular means adapted to each case. 

Retinitis, (r/t-e-ni’lis,) n. (Med.) Inflammation of 
the retina. The symptoms are: deep-seated pain in 
the eyeball; the appearance of flushes of light, balls of 
fire and various luminous bodies; intolerance of light; 
and more or less feverishness. It demands prompt at- 
tention, or the function of the optic nerve may be de- 
stroyed and vision lost forever. The patient's a = 
ment should be darkened but well ventilated; cold wet 
cloths kept constantly on the eyes and over the whole 
face; hot and cold foot-baths should be taken once or 
twice a day, and the whole surface sponged with water 
whenever there is preternatural heat. Careful atten- 
tion should be paid to the bowels, which must be kept 
entirely free, and the dietary must be simple and very 
abstemious. 1 

Retrocession, (re-tro-scsh'iin,) n. (Med.) Disappear 
ance or metastasis of an inflammation, eruption, tumor, 
etc., from the outer parts of the body to the inner. 
The practice of curing external diseases by repelling 
them, scattering then away, or “driving them in,” by 
means of astringents and irritant ointments, lotions, 
etc., is very common with physicians, but very danger- 
ous to their patients. Such “cnres” invariably make 
a very bad matter very much worse. 

Retrovaccination, (re-(ro-rik-sin-a'shtin,) n. (Mad.) 
Vaccination with matter obtained from the cow, after 
inoculating the animal with vaccine matter from the 
human subject. 

Reuter, Juurus, Baron, one of the most eminent 
promoters of telegraphy, was B. in Germany, 1815. In 
1849 the practical working of the telegraph between 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Berlin convinced him that a new 
rera in correspondence had arisen, and he established 
in the former city the first centre of an organization 
for collecting and transmitting telegraphic news. In 
1851 he transferred his chief office to London. At a 
time when the telegraphic service on the European 
continent was still incomplete, he initiated a regular 
system of communication by means of carrier-pigeons, 
similar to that which proved of snch incalenlable im- 
portance during the siege of Paris. This daily pigeon- 
post conveyed messages between Paria and Berlin until 
the through telegraphic communication was completed. 
In 1865 he established a line of telegraph between Eng- 
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and Germany; and, later, originated the French 
Atlantio Telegrap Company, the cable of which, laid 
was, daring the long interruption that occurred 
‘American cable, the only means of tele- 
ng Kurope and Amorica. 
Revalenta Arabica, (rév-ah-Lin'tah ah-rah’be-kah.) 
) A uname given to a preparation which has 
H been sold as an empirical diet for invalids, extra- 
nary restorative virtues beiug attributed toit, It 
in, in reality, only a preparation he common lentil, 
its first name being formed for disguise by the 
ol its botanical name, 1 
valne is about equal to good peaineal, the constituents 
of 100 parts of each being as follows: Lentil Meal, or 
— water, 1270; nitrogenous matter, 24575 
matter, 101; inorganic matter, 
Peameal — water, 1260; nitrogenous matter, 
starch, 58°38; fatty matter, 12 inorganic mat- 


ta. 
0 


a twp. of Scott co. 

„Ian American Revolutionary 
R. took an active eat in 
ilis midnight 
cord to notify the Americans of the 
one of Long- 


Bagereusn, a petty state of India, 


‘surrounded by the Brit. pres. of Bengal. Area, 10,000 
aq. m. wah. 1% 1,200,000. 
Reybaud, Manie Rocn Louis, (ra-bo',) a French au- 


thor and publicist, B. at Marseilles, 1799. After passing 


and gained in 1841 the great Monthyon prize awarded 
He entered the Chamber of 


tions were adapted by the gove Besides 
novels and other works 


Futtox, (rem ülds) an 
m. at Lancaster, Pennsy 
at West Point in 1841. He rose to the ran 
n after serving with distinction in the Mexican 
1916-7, and for his meritorious conduct, while 
the Seven Days’ battles near 
Jier-general in the regu- 
an, of the following year 
he became n major-general of volunteers. This distin- 
gabe officer fell at Gettysburg, where his corps 
rmed the vanguard of the nion army, let July, 1863. 
Reynolds, in Alabama, a twp. of Dale co. 
Reynolds, in Gorgias ‘dist. of Taylor co. 
Reynolds, in Minois, a twp. of Lee co, 
molds, in Michigan, a twP- of Montcalm co.; pop: 


in West Virginia, a twp. 
Creek, in kako Territory, a district of 


co. 
noy noidron, in North Carolina, 4 twp. of Yates 


cal 
War, 
com 


Randolph co.; 


(From | 

À An arrangement, such as 

a cell or battery, which gives rise to an electric barraat. | 
is more frequently used. 

(rep.) u. [From Gr. rhea, to flow, 

see. Ph ) A ante pan in-| 

detecting the existence of an electric | 


to 


An instrument by which 


Fig. 96. — RHEOSTAT. 


the resistance of any given circuit can be increased or 
diminished without opening the circuit. As invented 


some ra abroad in mercantile pursuits, he com-| the teeth; every time the wire leaves A tooth, the cur 
menced upon a literary career in 155. and in the fol-“ rent is stopped. A more convenient one porn be made 
Jowi eur undertook the editorship of the“ H istoire) by attaching one wire to a toothed wheel which can be 
Scientifique et Militaire de VExpedition Fran ise en turner with a handle, and the other to ñ spring which 
pte; in 1833 of the “ Voyage autour dn Monde” touches the teeth ; the current, as before, being stop] 
mont d'Urville; and in i835 of the “ Voyage daus during the passage of the spring from one tooth to an- 
les denx Amériques" of M. orbigny. His reputation) other. Other forms of R which belong to particular 
as n political econo: nist was established by the publica- induction arrangements are described in their proper 
tion in 1840-3, of udes aur les Réformateura ou Sei- places. 
alis'es Modernes, which had appeared at intervals le- Rhesus Monkey. (rë'süs.) n. (Zol) The Macacus 
tween 1836 and 1840 in the “Revue des deux Mondes,” | Rhema, (Fig. 97,) an Indian monkey, and one of the 
most intelligent and mischievous of the tribe. ey 


[From Gr. rheo, to flow, and Rhode Island. The followin 


RHOD 
SUPPLEMENT 


. 
by Mr. Wheatstone, it consists of two 
one, A, of brass, the other, R. of wood 
is a special groove, which terminates nt a 
in a copper ring, to which is fixed the end of a fine 
brass wire, This wire, which is about 40 long, 
is partially coiled on the groove; it passes to the 
cylinder A, and after a t number of turns on this 
cylinder, is fixed at the extremity e. Two binding 
screws, n and o, connected with the battery, communi- 
one with the cylinder 5 ~ 
t sim- 


latier there 


metal, and in contact with the wire, 
directly to m. and thence ton. 


of the current is to be inc the handle, d, must 
turned from right to left. If, on the contrary, it is to 
be diminished, the handle is to be 


and turning then from left to right, 
on the vylinder A. The length of the circuit is indi- 
cated in feet and inches, by two needles, at the end of the 
apparatus not seen in the figure, 
the cylinders A and B. 

(re‘o-tdm,) u. {From Gr. rhen, to flow, and 
L A piece of apparatus t 
with arrangements for obtaining indnved 
currents to produce temporary currents in the primary 
There are several forms; A very simple one may 
be made by attaching one of the battery wires to n 
and then drawing the other along 


in connection 


live in troops in the forests, chiefly in billy districts, 


wd | Rhodes, in 
Rhodes Valley, 


co. 

Rhodew ville, 
co, 

Rhysimeter, (ri-sim’e-tiir,) u. [From Gr. rheo, to flow, 
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crease of 38 over the last decennia 
cen of the unimproved 


value $244,.278,854; of which $)32,876,5"1 represented 
real estate, and the balance personal estate: ns against 


a true valuation of both real and personal estate 
$ 96,065,646, 

the period of the last census (1800) of: total assessed 
valne $119,174.549; true value of real 
estate $161,628,058. Total amount of taxation $2,170,- 
152; of which State nssessments absorbed $459,253; 
municipal $1,680,899: increase over 1860 $1,484,019. 
Total public State debt, other than national, $5,938,642; 
of which is funded upon bonds in circula- 
tion: total municipal and non - public bonded debt 
$2,571,965 5 all 
of true population givea capitation ot 217,259 ; of which 
212,219 white, 

zena arrived at ; citizens without the 
franchise (otherwise for rebellion or other crime 

235. Gain of population 42,783, or 24 47 per cent.; ol 

which white gain 24:36 per cent., and colored 2601 per 
cent. Of the above capitation 161,957 were of American 
nativity, und 55,306 of forei WA. 

Tennessee, n dist. of Henderson ca 

in Utuh Territory, w prec. of Summit 


in North Carolina, a twp. of Lincoln 


and metron, measnre.| An instrument lately invented by 
A. k. Fletcher for indicating the velocity of flowing 
liquids, and for measuring the speed of ships. It is in 
bag like the anemometer, recently contrived by 

r. Fletcher, and by which be is able to measure the 
speed of hot mir. flame, smoke, contaminated with 
dust or corrosive vapors, as met with in fu nes 
and factory chimneys. Both in the anemometer and in 
the R. the impact force of the current, and also its ten- 
dency to induce a current lel with itself, are mesa- 
sured and made to become indicators of the force and 
velocity of the steam. The apparatus is very simple. 
of the instrument is 


Fig. 97.— RHESUS MONKET. 


and visit the cultivated grounds to carry away grain 
and other produce. which they store up for themselves 
The native farmers leave a share for the 
to be necessary fur the avert- 
ing of their anger, as otherwise, next year, they would 


deatroy the whole crop whilst green, The 2. M. has u Rich, in Dinh TY, A co., COP Paria. 

stont form, atout limbs, short ears, a short tail, irgo Bich arda, in peer a to. of — se; — 
callosities, the skin hanging loose about the throat and e * . yee = ne is yeh jan, 
belly, the hair rather long, the back brownish, the 3 red by 1a ee = alios 14 oy * 
lower part of the back and the haunches bright chest- 1007 1 . N ios an as Coad 75 
nut, or almost orange, the nhonlders and arms lighter.| ether 5 * * the upplication 

It is held in se great veneration by the natives of In- 285 har 225 rr bolicive, of pene vic ae 


in Rhenish Prussia, 
„of Düsseldorf. It possesses 


of Edgefield 


Rheydt, (rif) 
on the Niers, 14 m. SS. W 
numerous manufs. Ea: 11,417. 

Rhine harts, in South Carolina, a twp. 


co. 


information, taken from the Nint 
agricultaral and financial condition of this State on 
June 39, 1870: —Total number 
502,298; of which 289,030 consisted of improved lands. 
169,300 of wood an 
soil; the cash value of farms un 
968, exclusive of $786. 
amount of wages paid for husbandry during the year 
$1,124,118; total valne of farm 
orchard stuffs $43,056 5 of market-gardens $316,155 
lumber, 4e $154,683. In the same year the value of 
home manu 
at $37,847. Of live-stock on farms 
meration of live-stock was: horses 7,77 
43; milch cows 18,806 ; working ot. 5,821; 
+ The 


9,748; sheep 23,038; 607 out- turu 


farm products gave the following results: Nichte in Penwylvania, 8 vill, of Greenwood 

b n. twp. 
Wheat, bhs. 787 Grase-seed, bhs. 1,938 8 
Rye, u 20,214 | Honey, Ibs. 6,7% Richfield, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Adame co, 
Indian corn, 311,957 | Tobacco, 2 796 Rien ford. in Wisconsin, a township of Waushare 
Oats, u 157,010 | Hops, = 949] county. ° 
Barley, « 93559 | Wool, 2 77,328| Rich Grove, in Indiana, a twp. of Pulaski co. 
Buck wheat, a Butter, 941199 Richland, in Arkansas, & twp. of Crawford connty.— 
Pease and beans, “ 9,920 | Cheese, = 81,976, A township of Desha county —A township of Monroe 
Irish potatoes, 60,408 | Wax, = 498| county. 
Sweet t 142 | Hay, tons, 89,045 Richland, in Illinois, a twp. of La Salle co.—A twp. 
Clover-seed, “ 954 | Wine, gis. 765 of Shelby co. 


Total number of farms in the State 5,368, show ing a de- 
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Rib’ron, in Sergia, a dist. of Clinch co. 
Rice, in Ilinois s twp. of Jo Daviess co. 
Rice City, in Minuesnta, 
Rice Lake, in Minnesota, 
Rice land, in Afi 


Rice's, 
Rlee ville, in Tennessee, 4 


1,187. 
| Rich, 
Rich, iv Mich 


fs cummed up aggregate returns figuring BI h 
$3.135,132, The enu: Rien Creek, in 


ry, with- 
so that 


effect 


instrument may 

dial the total number of 

marking on a sheet of paper the 
riods of the voy 


a twp. of Meeker co. 
of St. Louia co. 
of Freeborn co. ; pop. 


a twp. 
a twp. 


ex. 


of Franklin co. 
dist. of McMinn co.; N. 


in Tennessee, n dist. 


in Ilinois, a twp. of Cook co. ; pop. 1,539.— A twp. 
of Union co. 
a twp. of Lapeer co. 


the author of 


years edited the “Journal 
the “Social Science Review.” 
tions to medical and scientific literature have been 
rected to the advancement of medical 
experimental method, 


Richardson, in Georgia, u dist. of Walton co. 
Richardson, in Nebraska, u . E. co., bordering on 
Kansas and Missouri. Area. abont 570 eg miles. Itis 


bounded on the E 
by the Great Nemaba, and also drained by the South 
Fork of the latter and by 
is undulating ; the soil is This county 
contains extensive prairies, and numerous groves of 
trees, among which the oak, walnut, cottonw elm, 
hickory, an Limestone of good quality 


is nbu 

prec. of Lane co. 
of Plumas co. 
district 


of Marshall 
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Richland, in Kansas, a twp. of Labette co. 
—A twp. of Miami co. 

Richland, in Kentucky, a prec, of Harrison co.; pop. 
1,271. 

Richland, in Louisiana, a N.co., cap. Delhi. 

Richland, iv Michigan, a twp. of Montcalm co.; pop. 
88.— A twp. of Saginaw co. 

Richland, in Minnesota, a twp. of Rice co. 

Richland, in Mississippi, a dist. of Holmes co.; pop. 
5,584. 

Richland, in Missouri, a twp. of Macon co.; pop. 1,180. 
=A twp. of Morgan co.; pop. 1,785.—A twp. of Putnam 
co.: pp. 720.— A twp. of Scott co.; pop. 1,080.—A twp. 
of Stoddard co.; p. 438.—A twp. of Vernon co.; pop. 547. 

Richland, in Nebraska, atwp.of Washington co.; pop. 


ROAN ROCK 
SUPPLEMENT. 


specks of emerald green, of most brilliant Instre, The; Roanoke, in North Carolina, a twp. of Northampton 
tail is black, the two central feathers rich metallic] co. 
Roanoke, in Virginia, a twp. of Charlotte co,; pop. 
4,830. — A twp, of Halifax co. 
Roar'ing Creek, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Columbia 


co. 
Hoariag River, iu Missouri, a twp. of Barry co.; 
pop. 667. 
Roaring Spring, in Kentucky, « prec. and vill. of 
Trigg co. 
Ro rk. in Missouri, a twp. of Gasconade co, 
Robbins, in Tennessee, a dist. of Audersoti co, 
Roberson ville, in Mississippi, a beat of Coahoma 


co, 
Robert's, in Georgia, a dist: of Coffee co.; pop. 618. 
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Richland, in North Carolina, a twp, of Beaufort co.: 
yop. 2,097.—A twp. of Onslow co.; pop. 2,133.— A twp. 
of Randolph co. 

Richland, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Alleghany co.; 


p. 707. 

Richland, in South Carolina, a twp. of Barnwell co.; 
pop. 987. 

Richland, in W. Virginia, a twp. of Ohio co. 

Rich man, in West Virginia, a twp. of Raleigh co.; 

389. 

Rich mond, in Minois, a twp. of Cass co. 

Richmond, in Kansas, a twp. of Nemaha co. 

Richmond, in Michigan, a twp. of Osceola co. 

Richmond, in Minn., a twp. of Winona co. 

Richmond, in Masouri, atwp. of Howard co. 

Richmond, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Tioga co.; pop. 
1,558. 

Richmond, in Utah Territory, a prec. of Cache co.; 

pop. 817. 

Richmond, in Virginia, a twp. of Wise co. 

Rich Mountain, in North Carolina,a twp. of Cleve- 
land co, 

Rich Square, in North Carolina,a twp.of Northamp- 
ton co. 

Rich Walley, in Minnesota, a twp. of McLeod co.; 
pop. 5.7. 

Rich Valley, in Virginia, a twp. of Smyth co.; pop. 
8,572. 

Richview’, in Illinois, a vill. of Washington co.; pop. 
1,080, 

Rich’ wood, in Arkansas, a twp. of Sharpe co.; pop. 
722.— A twp. of Izard co, 

Richwood, in Ilinois, a twp. of Calhoun co.; pop. 
1.111. — A twp. of Peoria co. 

Richwood, in Missouri, a twp. of McDonald co.; pop. 
833.—A twp. of Miller co.; pop. 1,361.—A twp. of 
Washington co, 

Rich Woods, in Arkansas, a twp. of Jackson co.; 
pp 261.— A twp. of Prairie co.; pop. 280.— A twp. of 

ulaski co. 

Rieck man's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lauderdale co.; 
pop. 1,026. 

Ricks, in Vinnis, a twp. of Christian co. 

Rid’enhouse, in North Carolina, a twp. of Stanley 


A twp. of Shelby co.; pop. 1,139. — A twp. of 
. 940. 
Ridge, in South Carolina, a twp. of Williamsburg co.; 
pop. 1,426. 
Ridge, in Tennessee, n dist. of Macon co. 
Ridge ley, in Alabama, a twp. of Bullock co, 
Ridge'ly, in Missouri, a vill. of Preston twp., Platte 


cu. 
Ridge Meetinghouse, in Tennessee, a dist. of Wil- 
liamson co. 


Ridge’ ville, in Georgia, a vill. of McIntosh co.; pop. 
413. 
Ridgeville, in Tennessee, a dist. of Franklin co.; pop. 


1,063. 
Ridge'way, in Virginia, a twp. of Ilenry co. 
Rieds'viile, in South Carolina, a twp. of Spartanburg 
co. 


Riesi, (re-a’se,) a town of 8. Italy, in Sicily, prov. and 13 
m. S. of the town of Caltanisetta; . 10,000. 

Riff, (The.) That portion of the coast of Morocco 
which extends from Tangier on the west to near the 
western frontier of Algiers, haviug a length of abt. 210 
m, with a breadth of 58, The name, in the Berber lan- 
guage, which is that of the inhabitants, signifies a 
mountainous and rugged const. The Riff Mountains, 
which stretch along near and parallel to the coast, are 
green und wooded, and are here and there intersected 
transversely by fertile valleys or deep ravines, each of 
them possessing its brook or rivulet, which descends to 
the Mediterranean. The R. region is separated from 
the parallel mountain-chain south of it by an extensive, 
fertile, and well-watered plain, in which stands the city 
of Fez. The inhabitants of the R. are almost wholly 
Berbers, who are employed in feeding and breeding 
cattle, fishing, and occasional piracy. 

Ri‘ley, in Arkansas, a twp. of Yell co. 

Riley. in Maine, a plantation of Oxford co, 

Riley’s Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Roane co.; pop. 
423.—A dist. vt Coffee co. 

Ri fle-bird. n. (Zo3.) The J’tiloris Paradiseus, a 
bird of the family Œrthiadæ (Fig. 98), which inhabits 
the 8 E. districts of Australia. It has a long curved 
bill, and in size is about equal to a large pigeon. The 
male is regarded as more splendid in plumage than any 
other Australian bird. The upper parts are velvety 
black, tinged with purple, while the under parts are 
diversified with olive-green. The crown of the bead 
and the throat are covered with innumerable little 


Fig. 98. A IE Amn. 


Rim/ersburg, in Zenn, a borough of Clarion co. 

Ring’gold, in Md. a dist. of Washington co.—In Ohio, 
a village of Pickaway co. 

Ringgold Barracks, in Teras, a vill. of Starr co. 

Rin’gold, in Tenn , a dist. of Montgomery co. 

Ring, Tammany, the name by which a dishonest set 
of politicians in New York are known. At their head 
was Wiliam M. Tweed. They for a time controlled almost 
every department of the city and State government. By 
raised invoices aud other devices, they managed to rob 
the city, estimated by some as much as $50,000,000, 
Tweed was Drought to trial, and a verdict for damages 
for nearly $7,000,000 brought against him, Mar. 8, 1876. 
He was sentenced to jail, where he b. in 1878. 

Rio, (%, in Wis., a vill. of Columbia co. 

Rio Colorado, (kél-o-rah'do,) in New Mezicn, a vill. 
of San Miguel co.; pop. 714.—A vill. of Taos co. 

Rio del Pueblo, (pwa’b/o,) in New Mezico,a vill. of 
Taos co. 

Rio Pojoaque, (po-o-ah'ka,) in New Mezico,a prec. 
of Santa Fé co, 

Rio Polo’mas, in New Mezico, a vill. of Doña Aña co. 

Rio Tesnque, (tu-soo’ka,) in New Mexico, a prec. of 
Santa Fé co. 

Rio Verde, in Arizona Territory, a dist. of Yavapai co. 
io Vir’gin, in Nerada, a twp. of Lincoln co. 

Rio Vis'ta, in California, a twp. and vill. of Solano co. 

Ripley. Gxonor, an American liternteur, n. at Green- 


field, Mass., 102, became in 1849 literary editor of the 
New York Tribune, and has since, conjointly with Mr. C. 
A. Dana, edited Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia 
Among his works are Edited Specimens of Foreign Stand- 
ard Literature (14 vols., 1838-42), and Handbook of 
Literature and the Fine Arts (1852-4), the latter in con- 
junction with Bayard Taylor. D. July 4, 1880. 

Ripley, in Ilinois, a twp. of Bend co. 

Ripon, Gronda FREDERICK Rogrnson, (rip'šëm,) first 
Marquis or, an English statesman, B. in London, 1827, 
succeeded his father as Earl of Ripon in 1859, and later 
in the same year his uncle as Earl De Grey becoming 
thenceforward known as Earl de Grey and Ripon. After 
filling some minor offices of state, he entered the Cabi- 
net in 186% as Secretary of War; became Secretary of 
State for India in 1866, and Lord President of the Coun- 
cil in 1868. In 1871 he acted as Chairman of the High 
Joint Commission which arranged the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, and in recognition of the services he rendered 
in that capacity, he was, soon after his return from the 
U. States, created Marquis of Ripon. 

Ripp’ville, in Alabama, a twp. of Chambers co.; pop. 
909. 


Ri'ser's, in Alabama, a twp. of Talladega co, 

Rising Fawn, in Georgi, a dist. of Dade co. 

Rising gan, in Maryland, a dist. and vill. of Cecil co.; 

. 2,018, 

Ritchie. in West Virginia, a twp. of Ohio co. 

Rittenhouse, Davib, (rif‘t'n-hows,) an eminent Ameri- 
can natural philosopher, B. at Germantown, Pa., 1732. 
He early evinced a great aptitude for mathematics and 
mechanics, and in 1767 constructed an orrery for Prince- 
ton Coll. Later he became treasurer of Pennsylvania, 
President of the American Philosophical Society, and 
first director of the Mint, at Philadelphia, 1792, an in- 
stitution he had largely assisted in organizing. D., a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London, 1796 

Ritter, Cart, a distinguished German geographer, B. in 
Saxony, 1779, educated at the University of Halle. In 
1820 he was appointed to the chair of geography in the 
University of Berlin, and in 1828 founded the Berlin 
Geographical Society, becoming its first president. His 
works upon geography are celebrated. D. 1859. 

Rit’ter, in N. C., a twp. of Moore co. 

Riv’er, in Ala, a twp. of Dallas co.—In Gen., a dist. of 
Early co.—In Ky., a prec. of Jackson co.— A prec. of 
Morgan co.—In N. C., a twp. of Warren co. 

River Bend, in N. C., a twp. of Gaston co. 

Riv’erdale, in Minn., a twp. of Douglas co.— A twp. 
of Watonwan co. 

River Heads, in Va., a twp. and vill. of Augusta co. 

Riv’erside, in Nebrasku,a twp. of Burt co.— fn Miche. 
gan, a twp. of Mason co. 

Rives, in Alu., a twp. of Montgomery co In Mich. a twp. 
of Jackson co.— In Fa., a twp. of Prince George co. 
Rivoux, (re-voo’,) in Virginia, a we, of Albemarle co. 
Rosnocke, in Alabama, a twp. of Randolph co.; pop. 

150. 

Roanoke, in Arkansas, a twp. of Randolph co.; pop. 
1.614. 

Roanoke, in Missouri, a vill. of Prairie twp., Howard 
co. 


A sie ot Hall co.; pop. 794.— A dist. of Jones co,; 
pop, 6 i. 

Roberts, in South Carolina, a twp. of Beatifort co.; pop. 
1.771. 

Robertson, a co, of Kentucky, cap. Mount Olivet; 


. 5,399. 
Robertson, in Virginia, a twp. of Madison co.; pop, 
2.880. 
Robertson Springs, in A/abema, a twp. of Elmore 


co. 
Robideaux, (ro- be- d,) in Missouri, a twp. of Pulaski 


co. 

Robin, Crartes Puturrs, (robah’,) an eminent 
French physician, B. in dept. Ain, 1821. In 1862 he was 
appointed Professor of Histology at the Paris Faculty 
of Medicine, and, in addition to numerous valnable 
works written on professional subjects, he has, in col- 
laboration with M. Littré, recast the 10th and 11th edi- 
tions of Nysten's Dictionnaire de Médecine (1855-8). 

Robinson, in Tenneseer, a dist. of Gibson co. 

Robinson, in Virginia. a twp. of Wise co. 

Robinson, in West Virginia, a twp. of Mason co.; pop. 
1.145. 

Robinson and Kelly’s, in Georgia, a dist. of 
Jasper co. 

Robinson’s Roads, in Alabama, a twp. of Mont- 
gomery co. 


Rob’son’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Washington co.; pop. 
813. 

Ro'eastle, in Kentucky, a prec. of Lawrence co.; pop. 
726. 


Rochefort, Victor Henri DE ROOHEPORT-LUÇAY, COMTE 
DE, (rdsh-for’,) a French journalist and political agi- 
tator, B. in Paris, 1830. He early became one of the 
editors of the “ Charivari ;” later was sueressively con- 
nected with the various Parisian newspapers, ard in 
1868 became one of the principal writers on the 
“Figaro,” in which journal his satirical comments on 
passing events, and his caustic criticisms of the men 
and measures of the Second Empire, made his name 
particularly obnoxious to the authorities. The sale of 
the paper in the public streets was prohibited, and it 
was subjected to several judicial condemnations. Rs 
articles were republished in a collected form in 3 vols., 
entitled respectively Les Frangais de la Décacience (15 6); 
La Grande Bohême (1867); and Les Signes du Te 
(1868). After the dissolution of his connection with the 
“Figaro,” R. brought out a series of weekly pamphlets 
under the title of “ La Lanterne,” the first of which ap- 
peared at Paris, June 1, 1868. In this publication he 
assailed the imperial régime with greater acrimony 
than ever, so that its 11th number was seized by the 
police, its author (who had sought refuge in Belgium) 
condemned to a year’s imprisonment, and mulcted in a 
fine of 10,000 francs, besides being deprived for 12 months 
of his civil and religions rights. From this period“ La 
Lanterne ” appeared at Brussels, and was only intro- 
duced clandestinely into France. At the elections of 
1869 the “irreconcilable” Democrats elected R. to the 
Chamber of Deputies, and he returned to France, where- 
upon he declared that he should merely take the oath of 
allegiance to the empire in order to overthrow it for 
a republic. In the Chanibers he rendered himself no- 
torious by the coarseness of his personal attacks on the 
Emperor, and in Dec., 1869, started a newspaper, the 
“ Marseillaise,” the character of which is sufficiently 
indicated by its title. The attacks in this jonrnal on 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte led to the assassination by the 
latter of Victor Noir, one of R.'s subordinates. The 
paper was seized on the 11th Jan., 1870; the Tribunal 
authorized its prosecution, and on the 22d R. and two 
other writers for the paper were sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment with fines. On Feb 7th, R. was arrested 
ata public meeting at La Villette, on which occasion 
there was immense excitement and much rioting in 
Paris. He was confined in the prison of Sainte Pélagie, 
and obtained his release after the proclamation of the 
Republic in Sept. He was then placed at the head ofa 
department of State, but quarrelled with his colleagues, 
and soon procured his appointment, after which, it was 
reported, he served as a simple gunner in the artillery 
during the siege of Paris. Subsequently he joined the 
Commune, and during its brief triumph edited an in- 
famous journal, the“ Mot d'Ordre.” On May 19, 1871 
R. was arrested and taken to Versailles, He was tri 
before court-martial, Sept. 20-21, charged with inciting 
to civil war, with complicity in the destruction, by the 
Commune, of private property and public monuments. 
A verdict of guilty was returned, and he was sentenced 
to transportation for life to the island of New Caledonia. 
He soon escaped from there, came to this country, and 
finally took refuge in Geneva. In 1880 the general am- 
nesty permitted him tocome back to Faris, where he 
founded the Radical, a newspaper, the character of 
which is sufficiently indicated by its title 

Rock, in Missouri, a twp. of Jefferson co. 


— 


RUDB 
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Rothermeyl, Peter F., (rot/ ur- mel.) an eminent Amer- 
ican historical painter, B. of German extraction, in Lu- 
gerne co., Penn., in 1817, Educated for the profession 
of a land-surveyor, his taste led him at an early age to- 
wards an artistic career, In 1856-7 he visited Europe, 
and in Italy painted his St. Agnes (now in St. Peters- 
burg); the Foscari; and made the studies and painted 
the picture of King Lear. Among his best-known 
works may be named: /’uul at Ephesus; Leicester and 
Queen Elizabeth; Murray's Defence of Toleration; Death 
of Hypatia; Triul of Sir Harry Vane; Queen Elizabeth 
Signing the Death- Warrant of Mary Queen of Scots; 
Judgment Scene in the Merchant of Venice; and his large 
picture, Te Martyrs in the Coliseum, painted in 1864, and 
exhibited at the great sanitary fair in Philadelphia in 
the summer of that year. Since the Civil War, R. has 
painted several battle-scenes on a large scale, one of 
which, The Buttle of Gettysburg, was painted bv order of 
the State of Pennsylvania, at a cost of $50,000, and is 


RUSS 


are of a greenish-yellow color. R. hirta is clothed 
throughout with rough hairs, the stems slightly 
branched, one to three feet high, the lower leaves 
spathulate three-nerved, and the upper ones ovate or 
Innce-shaped and sessile. 

Rud'der's, in Tenn., a dist. of Knox co. 

Rud‘dle’s Mills, in Ay., a prec. of Bourbon co. 

Runion's. in Inn., a dist. of Claiborne co. 

Run/ning Wa'ter, in Tun, a dist. of Marion co. 

Rural, in Jil, a twp. of Shelby co—In Ohi, a vill. of 
Franklin twp., Clermont co. 

Rash, in Ohio, a twp. of Scioto co.—In Tenn., a dist. of 
Greene co. 

Rashe’ba, in Minn., a twp. of Chisago co. 

Rash ford, in Minn., a twp. and vill. of Fillmore co. 

Rush Lake, in Minn., a twp. of Otter Tail co. 

Rushsylva’‘nia, in O., a vill. of Logan co. 

Rask, in 7ezas, a vill. of Cherokee co. 

Rus'sell, Jons Scort, an eminent English naval archi- 


now on exhibition in Memorial Hall, a building erected 
by the State in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
Roubidoux, in Missouri, a twp. of Texas co. 
Rough and Ready, in Cul., a twp. of Nevada co. 
Rough and Ready, in XV., a prec. of Anderson co. 
Raouf Feng in Gea., a dist, of Talbot co. 
Rouner, EvcÉNe, (roo’air,) a distinguished French 
statesman, Bh. at Riom, in 1814. After studying jurispru- 
deuce, he was admitted to the bar in 18.8, and after the 
Tevolution of 1848 was returned to the Constituent As- 
sembly from the dept. of Puy-de-Dôme. From Oct. 31, 
1849, till Jan. 1852, he held the porttolio of Justice; be- 
came Vice-President of the Council of State in the last- 
named year; Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Public Works, in Feb., 1855, and senator in the year fol- 
lowing. After negotiating with Mr, Cobden a Treaty of 
Commerce with England (abrogated in 1572), he suc- 
ceeded M. Billault as Minister of State in Oct., 1863. In 
this position be had the duty of explaining and defend- 
ing questions placed before the Senate and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. This arduous task Æ. discharged with 
consummate tact and ability against such formidable 
antagonists as MM. Thiers, Berryer, and Jules Favre. 
In 1867 he resigned office, and in 1869 was appointed 
President of the Senate. After the fall of the empire, 
R. followed Napoleon III to England, and in Feb., 


1872, was returned to the National Assembly for Corsica, | , 


and in that body acted as the mouthpiece of the Im- 
perial section of the Chamber. 

Round Grove, in /ilinsis, a twp. of Livingston co. 

Round Pond, in Kentucky, a prec. of Simpson co. 

Round Prairie, in Ark. a twp. of Benton co —In 
Ill, a twp. of Wabash co.— In Min., a twp. of Todd co. 
In Missouri, a twp.of Callaway co. 

Rounds, in Tennessee, a dist. of Putnam co.; pop. 491. 

Round ‘stone, in Aecntucky, a prec. of Rock Castle co. 

Round Valley, in (ul., a twp. and v. of Mendocino co. 
—In Utah, a prec. of Wasatch co. 

Roumanin declared her independence from Turkey 
in May, 1877, which was recugnized, in 1878, under the 
Berlin Treaty (J. v., p. 297.) By this treaty R. cedes to 
Russia that part of Bessarabia (q. v., p. 300,) acquired 
in 1557, under the treaty of Paris, containing abt. 2,500 
sq. m., and receives the Dobrudscha, (q. v., p. 792,) to- 
gether with territory S. as far as a line starting E. of 
Silistria and joining the Black Sea, S. of Mangalia ; area, 
127,554 kil. c. Pop. 1878, est., 5,376,000; public debt, 
Jan. 1879, 609,959,499 france, ($121,991,890;) annual 
budget, 53,686,400 fre.. ($10,727,280 :) R. R., 650 m.; de- 
clared a kingdom in 1881. Cap. Bucharest. See p. 2100. 

Rousset, Ca NLE FELIX Micust, (roos-sa’,) a French 
historian, B. in Paris, 1521, filled the post of Professor 
of History in the Collége of Bourbon from 1845 till 1868, 
and in 164 be was appointed histuriographer and libra- 
riau to the Ministry of War. In Dec., 1871, he became 
amember of the French Acudemy. His principal works 
include Précis d Histoire de la Revolution Française 
(1849); Histoire de Louvois et de son Administration Po- 
liti ue et Militaire (4 vols , 1861-63); and Correspondance 
de Louis XV. et du Muréchul de Noailles (2 vols., 1885). 

Rover, in Ark., a twp. of Yell co.—In Tenn. a dist. of 
Bedford co. 

Row’ anty, in Vir., a twp. of Dinwiddie co. 

Row’ell, in S. G, a twp. of Marion co. 

Rowe'na, in Ky., a prec. of Russell co. 

Rowing River, in Tenn., a dist, of Jackson co. 

Roxa‘na, in Del., a vill. of Baltimore twp., Sussex co. 

Rox bury, in N. J., a twp. of Morris co. 

Rex’ibel, in N. G, a twp. of Bertie co. 

Roy’al, in Ark.. a twp. of White co. 

Royal's, in Geo., a dist. of Laurence co. 

Ruby Valley, in Ner, a vill. of Elko co. 

Ruek’er’s, in Tenn., a dist. of Weakley co. 

Ruck’/ersville, in Geo., a dist. of Elbert co.—In Va., 
a twp. of Greene co. 

Rudbeckia, (riid-bék’ke-ah,) n. (Bot.) A well-known 
North American genus of herbaceous plants belonging 
to the Asteraceae, and nearly related to Helianthus, from 
which they may be recognized by the cone-shaped in- 
stead of flat receptacle on which the florets are seated ; 
and from other of their allies by their four-sided 
achenes, which are either naked or furnished with a 
minute crown-shaped pappus, and embraced by the 
bont-shaped chaffy scales of the receptacle. From 
among the fifteen known species, at least seven have 
been cultivated in gardens. K. laciniala, very common 
in herbaceous borders, is a smooth branching plaut four 
to eight feet high, the lower leaves pinnately parted, 
while those of the stem are three or five-parted, with 
ovate or lance-shaped toothed segments. The yellow- 
rayed flower-heads have drooping rays, neutral, and in 


a single series; and the tubular and perfect disk-florets 


tect and marine engineer, B. 1508, became in his 24th 
year Professor of Natural Philosophy in Edinburgh 
University, which position he presently relinquished in 
order to devote his whole time and study to naval ar- 
chitecture. In 1844 he established himself in extensive 
business in London, built several large steamships for 
the West India Royal Mail Company; and, while in- 
vestigating the laws by which water oppos-s resistance 
to the motion of floating bodies, discovered the exixt- 
ence of the “ wave of translation,” on which he founded 
his Ware System in the coustruction of ships, introduced 
into practice in 1835. R.'s principle speedily made steady 
progress both in England and the U. States, and was 
carried out in the Great Eastern, the latest trinmph of 
this engineer's genius, R. is one of the founders of the 
Institution of Naval Architects; a meniber of various 
scientific bodies, English and foreign; and the compiler 
of a large and costly treatise, eutitled The Modern Sys- 
tem of Naval Architecture for Commerce and War, which 
comprehends the theory of naval design, the practice 
of ship-building in iron and in wood, and the principles 
of steam-navigution; and is illustrated with 150 en- 
ravings, containing the finest works of modern ship- 
uilders and engineers. D. 1882. 
Russia. According to recent statistics, the area and 
pop. of Russia are as follows. See also p. 2110. 


Pop. per 
KIL C. 


* 
51 
15 
5 
12 
03 
13 


4 


Groorapmicat Divisions, Kilom. Carr. Pop. 
4,909,193) 65,864,910 
B| 6,528,017 
127,000 
1,941,255 
5,391,744 


8,440,362 
4,505,876 


Russia in Enrope. 

Poland z 
Bessurabiu, acꝗquiredin 1878. 
Finland... 
Caucasus . 
Armenia, 
Siberia 
Ceutral Asi: 


`| 12.495.109 
3,381,066 


Total, Empire 21,759,658 | 87,799,900 


The revenue for 1871 exhibited a net of 428,223,095 rn- 
bles (abt. 842,578, 47 6); expenditures, 489,012,702 rubles 
($391,210,161); deficit of 4,392,996 rubles ($5,514,396), Ist 
Jan., 1871, the public debt was 1,861,713,029 rubles ($1,- 
489,370,423). The army in 1871, formed into the three 
grand divisions of the llome Army, the Army of the Cau- 
casus, and the Army of Asintic Russia, numbered on the 
peace-footing a total of 700.147; on the war-feoting, 1,- 
119,827. The same year, the navy had 229 war-steam- 
ers, of 34, 77 aggregate horse-power, mounting 1,585 
guns; besides 32 sailing-vessels. The personnel of this 
navy comprised 64,021 men — officers, seamen, and ma- 
rines. In 1877, the length of railroads in R. (excepting 
Finland) was 11,000 m. Since the Crimean War R. has 
captured and annexed considerable parts of the Khan- 
ates of Bukhara, (p. 389), Khokand in 1875, and Khiva 
in 1873, (p. 1405;) the total area of territory thus ac- 
quired, 460,000 sq. m. with a pop. of abt. 2,500,000, equal 
in extent to all the Empire of Austria, Germany, and Bel- 
gium. The expenses of governing this vast territory 
greatly exceed the revenue derived therefrom. This 
aunexation has given rise to much dissatisfaction in 
England, In 1874, a new Trans-Caspian district was 
formed, extending from the Sea of Aral to the Caspian. 
In 1875, insurrection broke out in Herzegovina and 
spread into Bosnia. Relying upon Russian sympathies, 
Montenegro and Servia aided them with their forces, 
In April, 1877, Russia declared war against Turkey, and 
her armies at once crossed the frontier. Roumania 
joined with Russia; and the army advanced into Turk- 
ish Armenia, laid siege to Kars and Batoum,which, how- 
ever, they werecompelled toabandon, Kars was taken 
in Nov., 1877, and success remained decidedly with the 
Turks, who now carried the war into Russian Armenia. 
In Europe. the Russians in June crossed the Danube; Tir- 
nova and Nicopolis were captured, the Balkans crossed, 
and Shipka Pass occupied. At Plevna, however, the Rus- 
sians suffered a great defeat in July, when the Turks 
assumed the offensive and the Russians were compelled 
to fall back. Sept. 3, Lovaty was taken by the Russians. 
and an attack made upon Plevna under the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, which lasted from Sept. 7th to 10th ; this prov- 
ing unsuccessful, a regular siege was begun. The Russian 
General Todleban took control of the operations with 
greatly augmented forces and the town was invested. On 
Dec. 10, the Turkish commander, Osman Pasha, made an 
attempt to cut his way ont of Plevna: a portion of his 
forces penetrated the Russian entrenchments, but were 
driven back. The battle lasted over tive hours, and re- 
sulted in the total defeat and surrender of the Turkish 
army, which numbered about 25,000 men. The siege had 
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lasted nearly five months, and the result was a serio 
blow to Turkey, and virtually ended the war. Sophia 
was captured Jan, 3, and on the 9th the Turkish army 
in the Shipka Pass, 25,000 men and 81 guns, surreudered, 
Suleiman Pasha, ignorant of the fall of Plevna, made an 
unsuccessful attack on Metchka, then abandoned fur- 
ther aggressive movements and retreated towards Con- 
stantinople. On the 17th of Dec. the Czar Alexander 
arrived at Bucharest, en rewe for St. Petersburg. On 
Jan. 21, 1878, the Turkish garrison at Adrianople, after 
blowing up its stores of ammunition, opened its gates 
to the army of the Czar. On Jan. 15, the Russians 
captured Artvin in Asianear Batoum. Negotiations for 
an armistice and for peace were now made, under pleni- 
potentiaries sent by the Porte. They reached Kazanlik, 
then headquarters of the Grand Duke Nicholas, abont 
the 20th of Jan. and the treaty of San Stefano was made 
in March following. The official loss of the Russians, 
up to Jan. 30, 1878, was 89.304 men killed and wounded, 
A treaty was concluded, Feb. 1879, between Russia and 
Turkey, which recognized the Berlin Treaty (p. 297) as 
superseding that of San Stefano; the war indemnity was 
fixed at $160,000,000.—The Rev. for 1876 was 559,262,692 
rubles ; expended, 579,215,139 rubles: total deficit, less 
former bal., 30,890,598 rubles; est. 600,398,425 rubles; 
Public debt,Jan. 1, 1877, consolidated, 924,427,066 rubles; 
not inscribed, 834,601,077 rubles; actual debt, including 
that of the Imperial Bank, 1.740, 807, 805 rubles; this is 
exclusive of obligations assumed by the emancipation 
of the serf, of about 400,000,000 rubles, which is, how» 
ever, supposed to be secured. The army for 1877 num- 
bered, regulars, peace-footing, 662,070 men; war, 1,626,- 
780; irregular, war, 131,290 men; total war, 1.7. 9.070 
men (excluding officers). Navy: vessels of all kinds, 
241; cannon, 548; tons, 212,814; men, 30,000. Of imports 
and exports, Germany and Great Britain monopolized 
more than two-thirds the entire result; exports consisted 
chiefly of grain. Length of railroads, Jan., 187%, 21,463 
kil., and in construction, 1,709 kil. The number of 
letters carried in 1877 was 90,704,555 ; postal cards, 2,- 
490,406 ; printed journals, 81.130,872; length of telegraph 
lines (1876), 69,015 kil. ; of wires, 133,951 kil; telegrams, 
4,599,004. Extensive fields of anthracite and bitumin- 
ous coal have been discovered in R. In 1871, indications 
pointed to a reopening of the Eastern Question and pos- 
sible war. These fears were averted, by a Diplomatic 
Conference held in London, Mar. 13th, when the Treaty 
Powers to the Act signed in Paris in 1556, which limited 
Russian command on the Black Sea, abrogated the stip- 
ulations then entered into, thus restoring to R. the 
maintenance of her former prestige in those waters, 
During 1871-2, R. continued to make advances into Cent. 
Asia, and having virtually made themselves masters of 
Turkestan, aimed at the extension of their 8. boundary 
as far as the Oxus. This had the effect of menacing 
Afghanistan, whose ruler unsuccessfully sought the in- 
terference of the English Indian viceroy. In 1879, sim- 
ilar cause led to war between England and Afghanistan. 

Russninaks, (rü “ne- da,) Russtne, or RUTHENI. The 
name of a variety of peoples who form a branch of the 
great Slavic race, and are sharply distinguished from 
the Muscovites, or Russians proper, by their language 
and the entire character of their life. They are divided 
into the K. of Galicia, North Hungary, Podolia, Vol- 
hynia, and Lithuania, and are estimated by Schafarik 
at 13,000,000. They are almost all agriculturists, and, 
on the whole, rather uncultivated. Before the 17 th 
cent., they were a free race, but were then subjugated, 
partly by the Lithuanians, partly by the Poles, and for 
a long time belonged to the Polish kingdom. Their 
language has consequently become closely assimilated 
to the Polish. In earlier times it was a written speech, 
with quite distinctive characteristics, as may be seen 
from the translation of the Bible, published at Ostrog, 
in 1581, and from various statutes and other Jiterury 
Monuments still extant. Recently, printing in the 
Russniak tongue has been recommenced. The R. be- 
long, for the most part, to the United Greek Church, 
but in part also to the Non-united. They preserve 
many old customs peculiar to themselves, and much 
folk-lore, prose and poetic, very like that current in 
Poland and Servia. This has been collected by Vaclav 
in his Piesnt Polskie i Ruskie (Lemberg, 1833). Levicki 
has published a Grammatik der Russinischen Sprache 
Jiir Deutsche (Przemzsl, 1833). 

Rutherford Station, in Tenn., adist. of Gibson co. 

Ruth’erfordton, in N. G, a twp. of Rutherford co. 

Rutland, in Geo., a dist. of Bibb. co.—In Kan., a twp. 
of Montgomery co.—In Ky., a prec. of Harrison co.—In 
Minn., a twp. of Martin co. 

Rutledge, in Geo., a vill. of Madison dist , Morgan co. 

— (roo-ve-gah'do,) a commercial town of New 
Granada, dept. Cundinamarca, on an affluent of the 
Magdalena; N. Lat. 6°10’, W. Lon. 75° 42. P. 10,000. 

Ryan, in Penn., a twp of Schuylkill co. 

Ryan, in S. C, a twp. of Edgefield co. 

Rye, n. (Agric.) See CEREALS, above. 

Ryerson, ApotpHUs EGERTON, (ri’ir-siin,) a Canadian 
author and educationalist, B. at Charlotteville, Norfolk 
co., Ontario, 1803. He is the son of an American loyal- 
ist, who served in the British army during the Revo- 
lutionary War, and after its close emigrated first to 
New Brunswick and afterwards to Upper Canada. Dr. 
R. became a minister of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in 1825, and, later, editor of the Guardian, the 
organ of that sect; and, in 1844, was appointed Super- 
intendent of Public Schools for Upper Canada. In the 
latter capacity he has been the organizer of a public 
school system which has received successful adoption. 
Besides having written largely on educational topics, 
Dr. E. is author of a History of Canada, 
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Radiant Heat. ( Physics.) The motion which con- 
stitutes heat may ei associated with ponderable 
aud directly recognizable matter, or it may exist in 
the form of radiant heat. i 
ter, it produces various changes, notably of condition, 
as in the solid, liquid, and gaseous conditions of matter. 
Radiant heat is transmitted by an unseen medium; the 
heat which comes to us from the sun is radiaut heat, 
as is also the heat which we perceive when we stand in 
heated mass, such as the fire, or u 
A hot body parts with its heat 
temperature of surrounding sub- 
stances; if, for instance, We suspend a red-hot poker by 
a piece of i find that it gradually 
loses its 
cold. That 
proved by the 
conductor of 
obtain, loses its heat. 
vacuum, and this was proved 
Rumford aud Davy. The former suspended 
a thermometer in an exhausted receiver by a silk 
; and on placing a warm substance outside the 
bulb of the thermometer, he 
se of temperature Was indicated. Davy 
laced two reflectors in an exhausted receiver, and 
proved that a hot substance placed in the focus of one 
reflector caused an increase of temperature at the focus 
of the other. Hence the transmission of radiant heat is 
entirely independent of the air, or of any medium 
which we can rec rgnize by direct means. Beyond the 
limit of our atmosphere, nud filling all space, we be- 
lieve there is an infinitely thin and subtle medium 
which is called the ether, the luminiferous ether, and 
the interstellar medium, indiscriminately. All radiant 
actions — light, heat, radiant chemical action, and 80 
on —are held to be transmitted by undulations of this 
medium. The nndulations which constitute radiant 
heat would appear to be of the character, and to 
travel with the same velocity as constitute 
light, but the individual vibrations produ- ing heut are 
slower than those of light. If we take a mass 
and gradually heat it, it first becomes warm; 
receives more of the motion of heat, its molecules vibrate 
more quickly, and it becomes hot; then it assumes u 
dull red tint, that is, 
the heating ix continued, the mass becomes orange, 
yellow, blue, until it ultimately glows with an intense 
white heat —t 


hat is, it emits white light; by 
addition the heat has increased, and has ended 


Railroad Signals, Block System of. The 
block system of railway signals consists in dividing a 
line of railway into sections of blocks, of such lengths 
that the movements of trains thereon can be easily 
controlled by telegraph operators stationed in signal- 
towers, at the end of each block, who observe and re- 
cord the movements of trains by telegraph. aud who 
operate the signals by which the engine-drivers ure 
directed. The apparatus of each station comprise a 
signal-box — rising about 18 feet from the ground, and 
having sliding green and red signals, two ov each side 
of different colors — 

easily seen by engineers of trains approaching from 
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either direction, and the 
By means of strong cords connecting the signals of each 
side with the working-room of the tower, 
within can conveniently make the necessary changes in 
The operation of the system is us follows: 
Red is the stationary signal, engineer 
train that he cannot pass until a 
the block is clear. This in- 
formation is conveyed by showing the white signal. A 
greeu signal is nnderstood to mean, proceed with cau- 
tion the block not being entirely clear of trains. The 
exact time at which each train reaches a station is tele- 
graphed at once to the operators at the station just 
ed and the one The operator is 
thus enabled to notify the engineer of every train a| 
roaching A signal-tower, with certainty, of the con i- 
tion of the track between the given point and the sta- 
tion next succeeding. The order conveyed by the 
danger-signal is imperative. No passenger train is 
allowed to a station while another train of the 
same class is on the block, or between the two stations, 
without special permission. Freight trains are allowed 
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and heat together. So again, in 


cooling, the reverse 


effect takes place, until the mass ceases to be luminous, 


and then after 
Heat obeys the same laws us 
variation, and there are additional reasons for 
tion, differing not in kind, and only slightly 
ether, which motion 
through the ether. 

ing it is 
surrounding ether, aud this occurs in a vacuum 
as in air, because the luminiferous ether is 60 infinitel 
subtle that 
and 


reasou a warm 
a hot 


body couls when placed in it. 


like the 
rect derivation) 
known as 
as radiant heat. 

Rogers. (rod'jiirz.) WU AM 
can scientist, B. in Philadelphia, 


radii of a circle, or (to go 
the spokes of aw 


Barros. an eminent 


chemistry in William and Mary College, 


including geology, in the University of Virginia. 
founded and presided 


of Technology. 


organization and superintendence 
survey of that State, 1835-42. Among his many 
lished contributions to scientific literature may 1 
mentioned the Reports of the Geologicul Survey r. 
ginia (1836-42): Treatise an the Strengt 

(1838) 5 Elements of Mechanical Phi sophy (1852); 
Essays on Binocular Vision ; 
Appalachian Chuin, &c. 


JEANNE 
was B. in Paris, March 17, 
spired with an enthusiasm 
possessing, with 

races com 
at the outset of the Revolution, obtained a ruling asce 
dancy in the 
National Assembly; aud, her husband 


for republican 


to run on n block in quick succession from ten to five 
The efficiency of this sys- 
the scarcity of 
accidents on the Pennsylvania Railroad during the Cen- 
when millions of passengers were 


minutes behind each other. 
tem was admirably demonstrated by 


tennial Exhibition, 
carried over the road. 
Reformed Episcopal Church. 


York, presided over by 


al Church, met in New 
k bishop of 


ev. George D. Cummings. assistant 
tucky. They formed an organization, 
The Reformed Episcopal Church, 
following as forming their belief: 


communicating its motion on all sides to the 
equally 


it passes through the densest substances 
pervades them; thus ap exhausted receiver is it» 
full of the ether as before exhaustion, and for this 
Now, as 
body which is cooling communicates its motion 
of heat to the ether in straight lines in every direction, 
back to the more di- 
heel, the action is 
radiation, aud the motion thus transmitted 


Ameri- 
1805, succeeded his 
father in 1828 as professor of natural philosophy and 
Virginia, and 
in 1835 was appointed professor of natural philosophy. 
lu 
1853, he took up his residence in Boston, where he 
over the Massachuselts Institute 
Among his scientific labors were the 
analysis of the mineral springs of Virginia, and his 
of the geological 
pub- 


Vir- 
h of Materials 
and 
On the Structure of the 


PnILIPPON, MADAME. 
1754. She received a liberal 
education, and in \7s0 married M. Roland, Early in- 
liberty, and 
a commanding genius. most atiractive 
bined with great conversational powers, she, 


councils of the Girondist party of the 
having been 


In Dec., 1873, 
a number of clergymen and laymen, chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, composed of members of the Protestant Episco- 
Rt. 
Ken- 
now known as 
and they declared the 

The Holy Scriptures 


a while ceases to be perceptibly hot. 
light, iu regard to its 
the belie 
that light and heat are modifications of the same ac- 
in degree. 
Radiant heat 15 the motion of heat transmitted to the 
is] ropagated in the form of waves 
Thugs when a hot substance is cool- 


y 


x° 
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nppointed Minister of the Interior in 1792, she aided 
him with her counsel, and herself composed the famous 
letter addressed by him to Louis XVI. The following 
year her husband was proscribed by the Jacobins, and 
shortly afterwards Mine. R. was herself arrested and 
committed to prison. During her incarceration she 
wrote her Memoirs—& work which has served to pre- 
Condemned to death during the 
Reign of Terror, she suffered Nov. 9, 1793—on the scaf- 
fold, exclaiming, % liberty! what crimes are com- 
mitted im thy name!” On hearing of her death, her 
husband committed suicide. 
JACOB VAN, a celebrated Dntch painter, B. at 
His landscapes are un. 
are all distinguished for a simple natural 
treatment, and for secluded, rugged scenery ; 
of a cold and sombre character, but executed 
accuracy, aud selected with a true appreciation of the 
picturesque, or that character generally designated the 
romantic ; they are further distinguished for their ordi- 
nary daylight, in contradistinction to theirsunny effects 
of Cuyp or Berghem. Ruysdae 
character of the works of Gasper Poussin 
Rosa in color and general effect, but 
from the works of these great painters bya much more 
elaborate treatment of detail. His brother, ot. 
Mon RUYSDAEL, Was also a good landscape painter, and 
being many years older than Jacub, was probably his 
instructor in the art; i attributed 
to Jacob may belong to Solomon, as considering his 
moderately short life, the pictures of N. are very nu- 
merous. 
Ruyter, (roi'tur.) MICHAEL ADRIAN DE, a gallant Dutch 
adiniral, was born in 1607, at Flushing. He entered 
the naval service when he was only 11 years old, and by 
dint of bravery and skill, rose to the sammit of his pro- 
fession. On many occasions he nobly distinguished 
himself when engaged against the English, especially in 
the terrible battle fought in February, 1683, near the 
mouth of the Channel, when Blake commanded the 
English, and Van Tromp and R. the Dutch. In the 
reign of Charles II., R. gained an advantage over Prince 
Rupert and Monk; but, two months afterw ards, another 
battle was fought, in which the Dutch were deteated. 
The following year, however, he avenged himself, b; 
sailing up the Thames and destroying several Englis 
men-of-war at Sheerness. He b. in the port of Syracuse, 
in 1676, in consequence of a wound received a few days 
previous, when engaging with the French fleet off 
Messina. 


merous, an 


from other churches beside the Episcopal, attracted by 
its liberal spirit and open communion to all Christians. 
Bishop Gregg Was the first bishop of this church for the 
United Kingdoms (England, &c.), and in 1877 they had 
6,000 communicants, 80 congregations, and 5 bishops, 
nearly all of whom had seceded from the Church of 


England. 
Repoussé- [Fr.: Ger. das treiben; Eng. embossing.) 
This art of metal-working is very ancient — it was 


known to the Egyptians, the Etruscans, and others. 
The metals chiefly used are gold, silver, copper, and 
It was much employed in Italy during the 15th 


as the word of God and the sole rule of faith, accepting 


monly called the Apostles’ Creed, 
Baptism and the 


the Creed, com 
divine institution of 
and the 
Articles. An 


adherence to episcopacy, not äs 


the 
Lord's Supper, 
doctrine of grace us set forth in the Thirty pe 

ivſne 


right, but as an ancient and desirable form of church 


government; accepting the 
revised in 1785, with full liberty to alter the same, 
not in conflict with 


forin of ecc 
save 60 far ns 
priesthood. That the 
Supper is a presence in the elements only. 
eration and baptism are inseparable, the 
simply a form of admi»sion to the Charch. 
Cheney, 
They now 
over 100 parishes and missions and 
Bishop Cummings, the first presiding bishop, died 
1876. Accessions to jts numbers have 


Charles 


Book of Common Prayer ns 


if 


They condemned the 
The existence of the Church in any one 
That ministers are priests. 
the great 
the Lord’s 
That rege 
latter being 
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PD. D., of Chicago, was elected missionary bishop. 
have a university at Chicage, and embrace 
several bishops. 


in 


been received 


cent. in decorating altars and church vessels, Ameri- 

can artists are beginning to display considerable skill 

in this art, as may be exemplified in the Bryant vase 
which was on exhibition at the Centennial Exposition 

In F. the work is done from behi 
by beating up the plate in relief. 

Runeberg, LUDVIG, considered the greatest 
modern Swedish poet, h. in Finland, then & province 
Sweden, in 1804, graduated at the University of Abo in 
1827, i 
Greek. 

(1848-60), 8 collection of songs and legends of Finland 
relating to its separation from Sweden and its annexa- 
tion to Russia in 1508-9, contains the finest lyrics 
Swedish language. The last fourteen years of h 
being a great sufferer, he wrote nothing. 
of the leading journal of Sweden and compiler of the 
hymnal now used in the Finnish church. His other 
important works are: Servian - Son 

(1833); Hanna, 8 love idyll (1536); 
(1863), 4 classical tragedy, and a comedy 
À translation of his lyrical poems announced in Lom 
don, 1877. D. 1877. 
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is the nineteenth letter of the English and other 
western alphabets (eighteenth in the Latin), and a 
consonant of the sibilant series, being articulated by 
breathing through a narrow channel formed by the 
tongue with the palate, with, at the same time, a con- 
current motion of the jaw and lips; producing, from such 
a conjoint position of the larynx aud mouth, a sort of 
hissing sound. Sis a letter so universally used in the 
English language, that to the foreigner it produces on 
the ear a coustant and unpleasant sibilant sound, The 
letter Š has two uses — one to express a mere hissing 
sound, as in the words sabbath, such, sin, this, thus, &e. ; 
the other is a vocal hissing precisely analoguus to the 
sound of Z. us in muse and wise, pronounced muze and 
wiz. At the beginning of all proper English words, 
the S has its first and most legitimate hissing sound; 
but in the middle, or end, of a word, it has a sound ouly 
regulated by custom and usage. In some few words of 
the language, the letter & is entirely silent, as in isle, 
viscount, etc. In abbreviations, & stands for Socius, n 
companion; Societatis, of a society, as R. & S, Regie 
Socictatis Socius, a Fellow or Companion of the Royal 
Society. S. S. S., Stratum super Stratum, layer upon 
layer. & or St. is a contraction for saint; & or Sc. for 
seconds; Sec. for secretary; S. or Sh. for shilling. $ 
is sometimes used by physicians in their prescriptions 
and otherwise, as a direction how to make up a mixture 
or compound a prescription, as S. A.,or Secundem Artem, 
according to art or rule, or effect it in a professional or 
workmanlike style. S. is also nsed as a sign for weight, 
and stands for semi, or half; and was formerly used by 
physicians abbreviated to S. N., Scundum Naturam, ac- 
cording to nature. As a numeral, S. signifies seven. In 
navigation and geographical works, S. stands for south, 
or joined to other letters, as S.E., & N., S. S. E., and 
S.S W.. implies south-east, south-west, south-south-east, 
and south-south-west. In music, S. stands for solo, alone; 
and among the old fathers stood as S. N., for Suivator 
Noster, our Saviour. 
San dl. Surix Moslin EnptN, a distinguished Persian 
vet, Whose entire works were published in the original 
Persian and Arabic at Calcutta, in 1791. His Gulistan 
(Garden of Roses) was translated into English by Glad- 
win and Kosa, and into French by Duryer, D'Aligre, and 
Gaudin. He flourished in the 13th century, aud lived 
102 or 116 years, 

Sa‘adh, Saud, n. [Hind.] A member of a Hindoo 
sect of religionists, who somewhat resemble the Friends 
in their tenets and ceremonies. 

Saale, (al,) a river of Germany, rising in the frontiers 
of Bavaria, and after a N. course of 200 m., falling into 
the Elbe, 25 m. S of Magdeburg. 

Saalfeld, (saul-ferid,) a town of Germany, duchy of 
Suxe-Meiningen, 50 m. S. W. of Altenburg; pop. 4,500, 
Saar, or Sarre, a river of France and W. Germany, 
rising in the Vosges Mountains, and after a N. course 
of 120 fun., joining the Moselle, 5 m. S.W. of Treves. It 

is navigable for 50 m. 

Sa’arbruck, a town of Rhenish-Prussia, on the Saar, 
40 m. 8.8 K. of Treves, Manuf, Woollen and linen fab- 
rivs, pottery, and tobacco, Ih. 11,288. 

Saar’dain, a town of Holland See ZAANDAM. 

Sanrlouis, (sa’ar-loo-iz,) a fortified town of Rhenish- 
Prussia. 30 m. S. E. of Luxembourg. Manuf, Fire-arms. 
Pop. 7,000 

Saar-union, (sa’ar-n0-ne-awng,) a town of France, 
dept. of Bas-Rhine, 35 m. E. of Nancy ; pup. 4,500. 

Bantz, a town of Bohemia, on the Eger, 39 m. W. N. W. 
of Prague; pop. 6,000. 

Sa’badell, a town of Spain, prov. of Barcelona, 14 m. 
N.W. of Barcelona. Manuf, Woollen and cotton fab- 
rics, and paper. Pop. 16.000. 

Sahndil“la. a. [Sp. cebadila.] (Bot.) Seo Veratrum. 

Sabre’an, Sabe’an, u. See SABIAN, the more usual 
orthography. 

Sabre'ism, Sa’beism, n. Same as SABAISM, g. v. 

Sabaism., (sai‘bai-izm,) n. [Heb. zaba, lord.) That re- 
ligion which worships the heavenly bodies, especially 
the sun and moon. The connection of these with the 
constant changes in nature, and their influence on the 
physical world, doubtless led to their being regarded in 
the character of deities, This religion prevailed in the 
East, particularly in Arabia, betore the time of Mo- 
hammed. 

Saba‘oth, n. pl. [Heb. tz¢baoth, pl. of tzaba, n host, an 
army.) Hosts; armies; — “the Lord of Sebaoth,” an 
expression used only as a designation of the Almighty, 

Saba’ra, a city of Brazil, on an affluent of the São 
Francisco, abt, 40 m. N N.W. of Ouro-Preto, It is situ- 
ated 2,300 feet above sea-level. Pop. 6,000. 
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Sabat' tus, or SABATU8, in Maine, a post- village of An- 
droscoggin co., abt. 6 m. E. by N. of Auburn. 

Sab'bat, n. The nightly assembly wherein demons and 
sorcerers were of old believed to have held their orgies. 

Sabbata’rianism,n. Belonging, or relating, to the 
Sabbath, or to the doctrines held by Sabbatarians. 

Sabbata’rians, n. pl. (Theol) A term applied to 
such Christians as observe the seventh day of the week 
as others do the first. They maintain that the seventh 
day of the week is of divine institution, and tbat Chris- 
tians had no authority for changing it to the first. 

Sab’bath, n. [Lat. sabbutum; leb. shabbath, rest, 
from shabath, to keep holiday.) The day of rest, or of 
cessation from labor; the day which God appointed to 
be observed as a day of repose from all secular labor 
and employments, and to be kept holy and consecrated 
to his service and worship; — among the Jews, the sev- 
enth day of the week, but among the Christians, the 
first duy, or Sunday: the Lord's Day. 

—The sabbatical year among the Israelites, 

—Figuratively, a season of rest and repose; intermission 
of pain, labor, sorrow, &c. 

Sabbath-day’s journey, a distance of nearly one mile, 
permitted to the Hebrews to travel on the Sabbath. 

Sab’'bath-brenk’er, n. Oue who breaks or dese- 
crates the Sabbath. 

Sab’'bath-break’ing, n. Profanation or desecration 
of the Sabbath. 

Sabbatia, (sib’bai-she-d,) or CHIRONIA, n. [After Sabba- 
tia, an Italian botanist.) (Bet.) A genus of plants, ord. 
Gentianaceæ. The herb and root of the species & angu- 
laris are employed medicinally, for their tonic and feb- 
rifugal properties. The plant is commonly known as 
American centaury. 

Sabbatic, Sabbatical, a. [Fr. sabbatique; Lat. 
sabbaticus.| Pertaining or relating to, or resembling, 
the Sabbat ; enjoying or bringiug an intermission of 
abor. 

Sabbatical year. (Jewish Chron.) The Jews received 
the command for its observance every serenth year, in 
which they were neither to sow their fields nor prune 
their vineyards. (Exod, xxiii. 10 and 11), B. c. 1491. The 
injunction, repeated Lev. xxv. 2-7, is referred to Deut. 
xv. I-II, aud xxxi. 10-13, The Jews observed it after 
their return from the Babylonish captivity. 

Sab'batism, n. Rest or intermission of labor, as upon 
the Sabbath. 

| Sabbinet’ta, a town of N. Italy, prov. of Cremona, 19 
m. S. W. of Mantua; pop. 7,000, 

Sab’bire, n. A beam or bulk of timber. 

Sabella’na, n. [From Lat. salulum, gravel.) (Geol.) 
Coarse sand or gravel. 

Sabel lianism, n. (Eccl.) The heretical tenets held 
by the Sabellians. 

Sabel’lians, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The followers of 
Sabellins, according to some authurities a bishop, and 
according to others a presbyter of Upper Egypt, who 
flourished 256-270, and tanght that the Father suffered 
on the cross, and that there is but one person in the 
Godhead. Pope Dionysius pronounced condemnation of 
the doctrines of Sabellius in a council beld at Kome in 
260. Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra, maintained the doc- 
trine in 325. The Historia Sabellina was published by 
Wormius in 1696. Hallam says that Servetus held what 
were nearly Sabellian opinions. 

Sa’bians, Sa’beans, n. pl. (Heb. sdb, the heavenly 
host.] A Christian sect that started upin the 7th or sth 
century, whose tenets seemed to be a mixture of Juda- 
ism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. They accepted 
baptism in commemoration of the Baptist’s mission, but 
did not practice it in the name of the Trinity. They 
only acknowledged four sacraments, those of baptism, 


respect both the priesthoud and laity were permitted to 
have two wives. 

Sabi’na, in Ohio, a post-village of Clinton co., abt. 62 
m. S.W. of Columbus. 

|Sabine, (sa-been’,) in Louisiana, a W. co, adjoining 

Texas; area, abt. 1,300 sq. m. Rivers. Sabine River, 

Bayou Lenan, Bayou Couco, and Paul's Creek, Surfuce, 

nearly level; soil, fertile. Cup. Manny. Pop. abt. 6,500, 

Sabine, in Michigan, a township of Washtenaw co.; 
pap. abt. 3,000. 

Sabine, in Teras, an E. co, adjoining Louisiana; 
area, abt. 600 sq. m. Rivers. Sabine River.nnd Patroon 
Palo and Gucho bayoux, Surface, level; soil, geaerally 
very fertile, producing large crops of cotton and corn. 
Cup. Milam. Lop, abt, 4,000. 

Sabine Cross-Roads, in Louisiana, a place 3 or 4 

m. below Mansfield, where, April 8, 1864, the Coufeder- 
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the eucharist, holy orders, and matrimony. In the latter 
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ates under Gens. Kirby Smith, Taylor, Mouton, and 
Green, defeated a body of National troops under Gens, 
Lee, Franklin, Banks, and Ransom. The Nationals lost 
ten guns, and about 7,000 men were captured, 

Sa’bine Lake, an expansion of the Sabine River, be- 
tween Louisiana and Texas, and abt. 5 m. N. of the 
Gulf of Mexico. It has a maximum breadth of 9 m., and 
covers an area of about 150 sq. m. 

Sabine Pass, in Teras, a post-village of Jefferson co., 
abt. 65 m. E.N.E. of Galveston. 

Sabine River, rises in Hunt co., Texas, and flowing 
X.E. to the E. border of the State, at Shelby co., turns 
to the S., and forming the boundary between Louisiana 
and Texas, enters the Gulf of Mexico at Sabine City; 
length, abt. 500 m. 

Sabines’, n. pl. An ancient people of Italy, supposed 
to have been named from Salus, one of their deities. 
Little is known of their history. They were at war with 
the Romans at a very early period. A contest broke out 
between them B. C. 504, and a body of the Sabines mi- 
grated to Rome, where they were welcomed, and founded 
the powerful family and tribe of Claudii. The Sabines 
carried their ravages to the very gates of Rome. B. c. 469. 
On their defeat by Marcus Horatius, B. c. 449, their cam 
was found full of plunder obtained in the Roman cart 
tories. They were again at war with the Romans B. 0. 
290, and having been vanquished, many of them were 
sold as slaves. The remaining citizens were admitted to 
the Roman franchise. 

Sabine'town, in Tezas, a post-village of Sabine co, 
abt. 10 m. E. of Milam. 

Sable, (sab/,) a town of France, dept. of Sarthe, at the 
junction of the rivers Sarthe and Erve, 26 m. S. W. of Le 
Mans. Manuf. Gloves. Pop. 5,500, 

Sa ble, n. (Ger. zobel ; Swed. sabel ; Fr. zibeline.) ( Zodl.) 
See MusteLa.— The fur of the sable, which is very black 
and glossy; as, a cloak of sable.— A mourning garment; 
a funeral robe.—Shaks. 

(Her.) The tincture black ; — denoted by vertical and 
horizontal lines running criss-cross, 

—a. [Fr.] Of the color of fur called sable; black: dark; 
— used chiefly in poetry or in heraldry; as, “ Night's 
sable throne.” — Dryden, 

—v. a. To gloom; to darken ; to make black, sad, or dismal. 

Sable iron. (Mrtal.) An excellent make of Prussian 
iron;— so styled because originally branded with the 
figure of a sable. 

Sablé (or Au Sablé) River, in Michigan, is formed 
by the union of several branches in Crawford co., and 
flowing E.S.E. enters Lake Huron from Iosco co. 

Sables D’Olonne, (Les.) (sabi don.) a seaport- 
town of France, dent. of Vendee, on the Bay of Biscay, 
45 m. S. of Nantes. It bas an active pilchard fishery. 
Pop. 6.000. 

Sabli@re, (sab-le-air’,)n. [Fr. 
timber of the same length as a 
thickness. 

Sabot, (ca- h,) n. [Fr., from Lat. sabbatum, a shoe.] In 
France, and some countries of the European continent, 
a kind of wooden shoe worn by the peasantry. 

Sabre, (sar, n. [Fr., from Ar. se, a sword.) ( Mil.) 
A sword of scimetar-like form, with n broad and heavy 
blade, thick at the back, and a little curved backward 
at the point; a cavalry-sword. 

—v.a. To strike, cut, or kill with a sabre; as, the Light 
Brigade sabred the Russian gunners xt Balaklava. 

Sabretasche, (sd’br-tash,)n. ( Mil.) A leathern case, 
or reticule, worn by cavalry officers at the left side, 
suspended from the sword-belt, and used as a depository 
for despatches, &c. 

Sabu'la, iv Jwa, a post-village of Jackson co., abt. 30 
m. S. by E. of Galena, Illinois. 

Sabulos'ity, n. [From sabulous.] Grittiness ; sandi- 
ness; state or quality of being sabulous. 

Sabulous, (sib’w-lis,) a. [Lat. sabulosus, from sabu- 
lum, sand.) Gritty; sandy. 

Sac, n. [A. S. sxc, sav. See Sack.] (Nat. Hist.) A little 
sack ; — specifically, a bag or receptacle for a liquid. 
Sac, (sawk,) [from a tribe of Indians formerly occupy- 
ing this region,] in Jowa, a W. N. W. co.: area, abt. 576 
sq. m. Rivers. Racoon and Boyer rivers. Surface, 
mostly level; soil, fertile. Cap. Sac City, a thriving 
post-village abt. 90 m. E. by 8. of Prescott, Pop. 1,455. 

A township of the above co.; pop. 381. 

Saceade’,n. [Fr., from Lat. succus, sack.) ( Manege.) 
A sudden or forcible check of a horse by twitching the 
reins abruptly, and with one pull. 

Sac’cate, a. [From Lat. saccatus, a sack, a bag.] ( Bot.) 
Bag-shaped; having the form of a pouch or sack; as, a 


(Carp.) A piece of 
m, but not of equal 


saccate petal. 
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Bacearap’pa, in Maine, a post-village of Cumberland 
co., abt. 50 m. S.W. by W. of Augusta. 

Saccatoo’, or Sokoto, a town of Central Africa, in 
Soudan, on the Zirmie, au affluent of the Sokoto, which 
flows into the Quorra; pop. 20,000. 

Sac’charie Acid, n. (Chem.) An uncrystallizable 
acid product, formed in combination with oxalic acid 
during the action of nitric acid on sugar. 

Sacchariferous, (sdk-ka-rif’e-rus,) a. [Lat. saccha- 
rum, sugar, and ferre, to bear.) Yielding or producing 
sugar; sugar-bearing ; as, sacchuriferous canes. 

Sacchar'ify, v.u. |Fr. sacchur:fier.) To convert or 
transform into sugar; as, succhurtfied juice. 

Saccha’rilla,n. A certain kind of muslin. 

Saccharinmetry, n. [Lat. saccharum, and Gr. me- 
tron, measure.) The process or operation of estimating 
the quantity of sugar in auy substance that may con- 
tain it. 

Saccharine, (sdk’ka-rin,) a. Pertaining, or relating, 
to sugar; having the qualities, properties, or taste of 
Bugar ;—hence, sweet; as, saccharine matter, a saccha- 
rine flavor, &. 

Saccharize, (sik’ka-riz,) v. a. 
form into sugar, 

Sac'charoid, Saccharoid‘al, a. [Lat. saccharum, 
sugar, and Gr. eidos, form.) Having a texture reseni- 
bling that of loaf-sugar ; as, saccharoid carbonate of lime. 

Saccharom eter, n. [Lat. saccharum, sugar; Gr. 
m-tron, a measure.) A variety of hydrometer used in 
the process of brewing. ia order to ascertain the density 
of the liquid extracted from malt. The sume instrument 
is used to indicate the degree to which the juice ex- 
pressed from the sugar-cane is concentrated, previously 
to undergoing the process of crystallization. (For a 
description of the instrument, see HyDROMETER.) 

Sae’charum, n. (Bot.) See SUGAR-CANE. 

Saccholac tate, Sac’cholate,n. (Chem.) A salt 
formed by the combination of saccholactic acid with a 


To convert or trans- 


base. 

Saccholac'tic, a. [Lat. saccharum, sugar, and lac, 
milk.) (Chem.) Pertaining or relating to, or obtained 
from, a combination of sugar and milk; as, saccholactic, 
or mucic, acid, 

Sne'eiſorm. (-si-,) a. [Lat. saccus, sack, and forma, 
form.| Sac-shaped. 

Saceomy'idæ. u. pl. (Zoöl.) The Pouched Gopher 
family, comprising Rodents which bave large and dis- 
tinct external cheek-pouches, pelage composed of stiff 
hairs with no under fur, and the upper lips not cleft. 
The Pouched Gopher, Pocket Gopher, or Pouched Reat 
(Geornys bursarius), of the North-western States, is 8 
to 10 inches long to the tail, which is 1 to 2 inches; the 
color reddish-brown above, paler beneath, with a plum- 
beons tinge along the vertebral region. Its cheek- 
pouches are very large, extending us far back as the 
shoulders, aud lined with short hair; and, as in other 
members of this family, are used mainly or wholly to 
convey food into the burrows, to be stored up or eaten 
at leisure.— Tenney. 

Saceule, (sd, -ii/-,) n. [Fr., from Lat. sacculus, dimin. 
of saccus, a sack.) A small sack. 

Sacellum, (sa-s¢l'lum,) n. [Lat., dim. of sacrum, a 

“holy place.) (Arch.) A small unroofed enclosure con- 
taining an altar sacred to a deity. The term is also used 
to indicate a small mortuary chapel within a church, 
generally taking the form of a square canopied enclosure, 
with open sides furmed by stone screens, the tomb in 
the centre being used as an altar, and having an altar- 
screen at its head. 


Sacerdotal, (sds-er-dd‘tal,) a. [ Lat. sacerdotalis, from 
sucerdos, u priest, from sacer.) Pertaining, or relating, 
to priests, or the priesthood; priestly; as, sacerdolul 
functions, sacerdotal robes, the sacerdotal office. 

Sacerdo’talism, n. The style, office, dignity, or 
characteristic qualities of the priesthood; maintenance 
of the interests of the sacerdotal order. 

Sacerdo’tally, adv. In ñ sacerdotal manner; after 
the style assumed by the priesthood. 

Sa‘chem, n. Among the North American Indians, a 
sagamore, or chief of a tribe. 

Bachet, (sa- d,) n. [Fr.] A scent-bag, or cushion 
Containing perfume, 

Sacheverel. (su- H - el,) n. A blower for the mouth 
of a stove. 

Back, n. [A. S. sacc, sac.) A bag, usually of large size, 
used for holding and carrying grain, wool, &c.; a pouch 
of considerable volume; us, a sack made of guuny-cloth. 
— That which a sack holds; as,a sack of coals, a sack of 
potatoes. &c. 

—v. 4. To put ina sack or pouch; to bag; as, to sack 
corn. 

Fr. sacque, from Gr. sagos, n tunic.) A loose outer gar- 
ment, worn like a cloak about the shoulders, whether 
by males or females, 

Back, n. [Fr. sec; It. secco, from Lat. siccus, dry, harsh.) 
A Spanish wine formerly in vogue, and is supposed to 
have corresponded with what is known to the moderns 
us dry sherry: Shukspeare (I. Henry IV.) calls it sherris 
sack, i. e, sherry sack. Ata later period, sack seems to 
have been used as a general term for all kinds of sweet 
wines. 

Back, v.a. [A. S. secan, to seek.] To plunder or pil- 
luge, as a town or city; to ravage; to devastate, after 
taking by storm. — To dismiss from a situation or em- 
ployment; to discharge ;—generally implying some de- 
gree of Gemerit; as, to suck a dishonest servant, 

—n. The pillage or plunder of a town or city, or the 
storm or plunder of an enemy's town; devastation: 
luot ; ravage; as, the sack of Magdeburg by the Impe- 
rinlists,— Dismisaal; discharge from employment or 
office; as, to give an employé, or suitor, the sack. 
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Sack’age, a. Act of taking by storm, and pillaging; 
as, the suckage of a conquered city. 

Sack but. n. [Fr. sayucbute ; Gr. sambiiké; Lat. sam- 

; etymol. unknown.) (Ms.) A former wind in- 
t of the trumpet species, but different from the 
ion trumpet in form and size ;—it may, in fact, be 

said to be the modern TROMBONE q v. 

Sack cloth. n. [sack and ct.] Course cloth, or 
sacking, of which sucks are made; anciently, a cloth or 
garment worn in grief, distress, or mortification, 

“ And next her wrinkled skin rough sackc/oth wore." — Spenser. 
Sach’clothed, (-k/dthd,) a. Draped iv sackcloth. 
Sack’er,n. Une who sacks; one who storms and pil- 

lages a town or city ;—alsv, one who discharges an eim- 

ployé, or menial. 

Sack'ett`s Harbor, in New York, a post-village and 

prt of entry of Jefferson co., on Black River Buy, abt. 
m. E. of Lake Ontario; Lat, 439 5% N., Lon. 759 57 W. 

In the War of 1812it was the headquarters of the north- 

ern division of the American fleet, and was twice un- 

successfully attacked by the English. Several war ves- 
sels were built there; and a man-of-war of 3,200 tons, 
began before the treaty of disarmament, is still upon the 

stocks. Pp. abt. 2.500. 

Sack’'ful, u.; pl. SackruLs. The quantity which a suck 
will hold; as, a saciful of soot. 

Sack’ing, n. [A. S sdccing.) Coarse cloth of which 
sacks or bays are made, — The coarse canvas fastened to 
a bed-frame for supporting the bed, mattress, &c. ; Also, 
the act of taking by storm, and pillaging ; act of dis- 
charging an employé or servant. 

Sack’'less, a. [A. S. sacleas.] Quiet; peaceable; harm- 
less. (x.) 

Sack’'-posset, n. A posset, made of sack, milk. sugar, 
and spices, and formerly considered a delectable bever- 
age ;— it corresponds to the modern MILK-PUNCR, q. v. 

Sa co, a river rising in Coos co., New Hampshire, and 
flowing E. into Maine; thence pursuing a general 8.8.E. 
course enters the Atlantic Ocean from York co. 

Saco, in Maine, a city and township, port of entry of 
York co., on the Saco River, abt. 12 m. S.W of Portland. 
The river, which bas here e fall of 42 feet, furnishes im- 
mense water power, and the industry of the inhabitants 
is chiefly directed to the manulacture of cotton and 
woollen goods, machinery, lumber, hardware, Ac. The 
manufacture of cotton alone is represented by an aggre- 
gate capital of over $5,000,000, S. has also a considera- 
ble commerce. Pop. (1850) 6,396, 

Sacoman’go River, in New York, rises in Warren 
co., and enters the Hudson River from Saratoga co. 

Sa’cral, a. (Anat.) Relating, or belonging, to the sacrum. 

Sacrament, (sdk’-,)n, [Fr. sacrement, from Lat. sacra- 
mentum — sucra, to devote, from sacer, boly, sacred.) 
(Theol.) The name given to certain religious rites, the 
number as well as effects of which are the subject of 
much controversy between various bodies of Christians. 
In the Roman Catholic Church, it is held that there are 
T sacraments, viz.: Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, 
Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, and Matri- 
mony. The special teaching of Catholics on each of 
these rites will be found under the several heads; but 
there are several general principles regarding them all, 
on which the Roman Catholic doctrine differs widely 
from that of the Retormed communities. Catholics de- 
fine a sacrament to be a visible or sensible sign per- 
manently instituted by God, and conveying real inte- 
rior grace to the recipient. and they teach thut all sacra- 
ments contain within themselves, as instruments, and, 
when they are received with proper dispositions, pro- 
duce such grace by the virtue imparted to them by God,’ 
and not merely through the faith of the recipient; al- 
though they hold that proper dispositions on the part 
of the recipient, as sorrow for sin, love of God, pious 
resolves, &c., are conditions indispensable for the effi- 
cacy of the sacramental rite. — By the majority of the! 
Reformed Churches, the sacraments are held tobe merely 
ceremonial observances, partly designed as a solemn act, 
by which each individual is admitted to membership, or 
desires to make solemn profession thereof; partly in- 
tended to stimulate the faith and excite the fervor and 
the pious dispositions of the recipient, to which dispo- 
sitions alone all the interior effects are to be ascribed. 
As to the number of rites called by the name, almost all 
Protestants agree in restricting it to two — viz., Bap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper ; although some of the rites 
which Catholics regard as sacramental are retained by 
some of the Protestant communities as religious observ- 
ances. 

Sacramental, a. [Fr., from L. Lat. sacramentalis.) 
Pertaining or relating to, or constituting, a sacrament ; 
sacredly or solemuly obligatory or binding; as, a sacra- 
mental rite. — Bound by a sacrament; as, “ the sacra- 
mental host of God s elect.” — Cowper. 

Saerament'alism, n. Sacerdotal government, rule, 
or authority. (R.) 

|Sacrament ally, adv. After the manner of a sacra- 

ment. 

|\Sacrameata’rian, a. Pertaining, or having refer- 
ence, to the sacraments. — Relating to, or concerning, 
the Sacramentarians, 

Sacramenta’rians, n. pl. (Eecl.) The name given 
in the 16th century to the party among the Reformers 
who separated from Luther un the doctrine of the Eu- 
charist. 

Sacrament'ary, n. Fr. sacramentaire.) A sacra- 
mentarinn ;—a term of reproach formerly applied by 
Roman Catholics to Protestants. 

Da. Relating to the sacraments, or to the Sacramentarians. 

Sacramen’to, in (Cul/fornia, a large and important) 
river, which, with the San Joachim, drains the moat fer- 
tile valley of the State. It rises in the Rocky Moun- 
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tains, in Lat. 42° 40’ N., and Lon. 118° 20 W., flows in 
a tortuous manner S. and S.W., till, in Lat. 38° 10% it 
Unites with the San Joachim, and, after a course of abt. 
480 m., finally falls into the Bay of San Francisco, being, 
from its mouth to New Helvetia, a distance of 50 m., 
navigable for vessels of large tonnage, and for boats and 
rafts open for traffic for quite 100 m. further. 

AN. W. central co.; area, abt. 1,100 sq. m. Rivers. Sac- 
ramento, San Joachim, American, Cosumne, and Mo- 
kelumne rivers. Surface, diversified; soil, very fertile, 

roducing wheat, barley, and potatoes in abundance, 

t is also well adapted to grazing. Min. Granite is 
quarried in considerable quantities, and some gold is 
found. Pop abt. 40.000. 

A city, port of entry, and cap. of the State, also the seat 
of justice of the above co., on the Sacramento River, 
abt. 75 m. N.E. of Sun Francisco; Lat, 38° 34’ N., Lon. 
121% 26° W. It is regularly laid ont, and contains many 
handsome public and private edifices. The river affords 
communication with the mining regions of the N., and 
trade is active. Sacramento was founded in 1849 (the 
former settlement having been known as Nueva Het 
VETIA), and in 1861-62 suffered "rely from inundation, 
In 1863, it was selected as the site of the State capital, 
and bas since continued to increase rapidly in wealth, 
population, and importance, Pop. (1880) 21,420, 

Sacramento. in //inocis, a post-village of White co., 
abt. 12 m. W. of Carmi. 

Sacramento, in Minnesota, a village of Dodge co., 
abt. 20 m. N. by W. of Rochester. 

Sacramento, in Nevada, a village of Humboldt co., 
abt. 14 m. S. E. of Umonville. 

Sacramento, in Wisconsin, a village of Waushara co., 
abt. 80 m. N. by E. of Madison. 

Sn ered, a. [ pp. of O. Eng. verb sacre, from Lat. sacer, 
sacra, sacrum, holy.] Set apart for a holy or religious 
purpose; hallowed ; dedicated; devoted; — hence, holy: 
not profane or common; as, a sacred day, a sacred place, 
a sacred ceremony, &c.— Pertaining to God or to his 
worship; separated from common secular things; re- 
ligious ; theological: as, sacred songs, sacred history,— 
Set apart to some one for worship; veneration, or honor, 
in the highest degree :— preceding fo; as, “A temple 
sacred to the queen of love.” ( Dryden.)—Venerable : on- 
titled to extreme reverence, respect, or veneration. — 
Hence, inviolable; not to be profaned or appropriated, 

“Secrets of marriage still are sacred held.” — Dryden. 


—Accursed ; baleful ; solemnly devoted, in a bad sense, 
as to evil, vengeance. destruction, &c.; as, “sacred to 
ridicule his whole life long.” — Pope. 

Sacred bean, (Bol.) The Nelumbium speciosum. See 
Ne omBiacea, and Fig. 1628. 

Sacred Heart of Jesus. (Eccl.) A festival in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, whose origin is traced to a vision 
which is recorded of a French nun, of the order of the 
Visitation, named Mary Margaret Alacoque. who lived 
at Paray la Moniale, in Burgundy, in the latter half of 
the l7ih century, and whose enthusiasm led her to prac- 
tice a special devotion to the Heart of the Saviour, This 
devotion was gradually propagated in France, and at 
length was approved by Pope Clement XII in 1732 and 
1736, and by Clement XIII in 1765. The festival is held 
on the Friday after the octave of Corpus Christi. Con- 
fraternities of the Sacred Heart are disseminated through 
all parts of the Church. 

Sa eredly. ade. Iu a sacred manner; religiously ; not 
secularly or profanely; as, to keep the Lord's day 
sacredly.— Inviolably; faithfully; with scrupulous ad- 
herence ; as, he kept his word sacredly. 

Sa’/credness, n. State of being sacred or consecrated 
to Gud, to his worship. or to religious uses; sanctity; 
holiness; religiousness; as, the sucredness of the Sub- 
bath. — Inviolability; strict fidelity; as, the sacredness 
of a trust imposed and received. 

Sacrifice, (sak’ri-/ iz) v. a. [Lat. sacrifico— sacer, 
holy, and facere, to muke.] To make an offering, as o! 
something consecrated, or of # holy or religions thing; 
to immolate or consume, partially or wholly, on the altar 
of God, either as an atonement tor sin, or to beseech 
fuvor, or express thankfulness; as, to sacrifice an ox. — 
Hence, by analogy, to destruy, surrender, or suffer to be 
lost for the sake of obtaining something; to devote with 
loss; to destroy: as. to sacrifice one's love to one’s duty. 

—v.n. To make offerings to God, or to a deity, of things 
consumed on the altar;— hence, to make sacrifice or 
abaudoument; us.“ Sacrifice to the Graces.” Chesterfield, 

—n. [Fr.; Lat. sacrificuin.) An offering made to an object 
of religious worship. Cooxtensive with the feeling of 
religion, with the belief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, who superintends the affairs of mortals, is the 
desire to secure his tavor and avert his displeasure. 
Hence we find the idea of sacrifices existing in all 
times, and among, probably, every people. It is gen- 
erally supposed that sacrifices were instituted imme- 
diately after the tall of Adam, when God made with him 
the “ covenant of grace.” This supposition is founded 
on the fact that God clad Adam and Eve with the skina 
of beasts. In the next generation we find Cain and 
Abel offering sacrifices unto God, Hence, some account 
for the universal prevalence of sacrificial worship in 
some form or other. Sacrifices formed a prominent part 
of patriarchal worship, and the sacrificial code was at 
length consolidated by Moses. In the Jewish religion 
we have a complete system of sacrificiul rites, and strict 
rules Inid down regarding them. Animal sacrifices were 
of four general kinds; viz., burnt-offerings, sih-aff-rings, 
trespass-offerings, and peace-offerings. The tirst three 
had an expiatory virtue, that is, they made atonement 
for those that ofered them; the last were more particu- 
larly expressive of gratitude for mercies received, or 
supplication tor mercies desired. An a sacrifice Was not 
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only intended to represent the offerer, but also to con- 
vey his deepest feelings on the occasion of the offering, 
che selection of the object was upon the ground of its 
nearness of relation and preciousness to the offerer, 
It must be his own, the first and best of its kind; it 
must be what he values and loves. Another peculiarity 
of a sacrifice consisted in destroying, iu whole or in 
part, the olfering presented. In the heathen world, 
human sacrifices have been very generally prevalent, 
apparently froma notion that human life is the most 
precious thing that can be offered to a Divine Being. 
Christians regard the sacrifices of the Jewish economy 
as typical of the death of Christ (whom they regard as 


the one great sacrificer), which has forever made atone- | 


Ment for the sins of men. 

—Destruction, surrender, loss, or suffering made or in- 
curred for gaining some object, or for obliging another; 
also, the thing so devoted, relinquished, or given up; 
as, he makes a sacrifice in selling those goods so cheap, 
she made a sacrifice of her love to her ambition. 

Sacrifiecer, (sdk'ri-fiz-er,) n. One who sacrifices or 
immolates. 

Sacrificial, (stk-ri-fish/al,) a. Performing sacrifice: 
included in sacrifice; pertaining or relating to, or con- 
sisting in, sacrifice; as, sacrificiul rites. 

Sacrifi’cios, an island in the Pacific Ocean, off the 
coast of Mexico; Lat. 15° 40’ N., Lon. 98° 6’ W. 

Sacrilege, (sdk’ri-l¢j,) n. [Fr.; Lat. sacrilegium — 
sacer, aud lego, to steal or carry off.) The crime of 
violating or profaning sacred things, or the alienating 
to laymen, or to secular purposes, what has been uppro- 
priated or consecrated to religious purposes or uses. 

Sacrilegious, (us,) a. Relating to, or implying, 
sacrilege: violating or profaning sacred things; polluted 
with the crime of sacrilege; impions. 

“ An altar, above the reach of sacrilegious hands.” — Pope, 


Sacrileg‘iously, a/v. With sacrilege; profanely ; in 
violation of sacred things. 

Sacrileg’iousness, n. Quality of being sacrilegious; 
disposition to commit sacrilege. 

Sac’rilegist, u. A person guilty of the crime of 
sacrilege. 

Sa’cring, a. Fr. sacrer.) Consecrating: dedicating. 

Sa’cring-bell, n. (Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, a small bell rung before the elevation of the 
host ; — also called saint’s bell. 

Su'erist. Sac’ristan, n. pee. sacristain, from Lat. 
sacer.| ( Eccl.) A sexton; an officer belonging toa church 
who has the cure of the sacred vessels, movables, &c. 

Sac’risty,n. (Eccl) That apartment in an ecclesias- 
tical edifice in which the vestments and sacerdotal ves- 
sels are kept; a vestry. 

Sac River, (sawk,) in Missouri, is formed by the East 
and West Forks, which unite in Cedar co., and flowing 
N. enters the Osage River in St. Clair co. 

Sacrum, (Os,) (%s sai/krum,) n. [Lat., sacred bone, so 
called probably from being offered in sacrifices by the 
ancients.) (Anat.) The bone (Fig. 2067) which forms 
the bases of the vertebral column, being articulated 
above by the last lumbar vertebra, while laterally it is 
firmly united by a brow! irregular surface to the ossa 
innominata, or hip-bones, and united below to the os 
coceygis. In young subjects, it is composed of five or 
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allied to Lat. sedeo, to sit.] A leathern seat to be placed 
on a horse's back tor the rider to sit on;— hence, some- 
thing resembling a saddle in shape or in use, ns a 
piece of meat comprising the back-bone of an animal's 
carcass, With the ribs on either side; as, a saddle of 
mutton. 

(Naul.) A chunk of wood acting as a seat or rest to 
the heel of a boom, and shaped accordingly. It is prin- 
cipally used in steadying the studding-sail booms and 
the jib-boom. 

—v.a. To put a saddle upon, as a horse; — hence, to load, 
to encumber, to fix, as a churge or burden upon; as, he 
is sudiled with the keep of his wife's mother aud sister. 

Snd dle, san island of S. America, off the coast of Terra 
del Fuego; Lat. 55° 23’ 50” S., Lou. 68° 4° 30” W. 

Saddleback, in Maine, a mountain of Franklin co.; 
height, abt. 4,000 ft. 

Sad dle-backed, (-bdkt,) a. Shaped like a saddle; 
having a low back aud a raised head and shoulders, as a 
horse. 

Sad dle-bags. n. pl. Leathern bags slung across the 
pee! of a saddle by straps, for transportation on 

orsebuck, one bag thus lying on euch side of the rider. 

Sad‘dle-bow, u. [A. S. sadrl-boga.] The bow or arch 
forming the pommel of a saddle, 

Sad'dle-cloth,n. The housing placed under a horse's 
saddle, 

Sad dle-gall. (gau) m. (Fur.) A chafed place made 
on a horses buck by friction of the saddle. 

Sad'dle-girth, n. The girth which, passing round a 
horse’s body, holds the saddle securely in its place. 

Sad’dle-horse,7n. A horse trained and used for bear- 
ing a rider in the saddle. 

Sad dler. n. A maker of saddles for horses. 

Sad'dle River, in New Jersey, enters the Passaic 
River from Hudson co.—A post-township of Bergen 
co. 

Sad'dle-roof,n. (Arch.) A two-gabled roof. 

Saddlery, n. The trade or occupation of a saddler. — 
The materials for making saddles, harnesses, &c.; the 
articles commonly offered for sale in a saddler's shop, 
tuken collectively. 

Sad dle-shaped. a. Having the form of a saddle. 

(Bot.) Bent down at the ends so as to give the upper 
part a curvilinear form. — Henslow. 

(Geol.) Bent ou each side of a ridge, while preserving 
an unbroken top; — said of certain strata. 

Sad'dle-tree. n. The frame, or skeleton, of a saddle. 

Sad’dleworth, a town of England, co. of York, 12 m. 
from Huddersfield. Manuf. Principally woollen guods. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Sadduca‘ic, a. Pertaining to, or after the manner of, 
the Sadducees; as, Sudducutc objections. 

Sadducean, (sid-du-sé’un,) a. Belonging, or relating, 
tu the Sadducees. 

Sadduceeism, (-3¢’izm,) Saddu’cism, (-sizm,) n. 
(Fr. Saduccisme.] The tenets held by the Sudducees. 
Sad ducees. (-sés,) n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The nume 
applied in the time of Jesus to a portion or sect of the 
Jews, who were usually at variance with the other 
leading sect, namely, the Pharisees, but united with 
them in opposing Jesus and accomplishing bis death. 
The name would seem to be derived from a Hebrew 


six pieces, united by cartilage, but in more advanced 
age it becomes one bone, in which, however, we may 
still easily distingnish the marks of the former separa- 
tion. It is pyramidal in form, flattened before and be- 
hind, with its basis towards the lumbar vertebree and its 
point terminating in the coccyx. Like the vertebræ, it 
presents various processes, and holes affurding passage 
for the nerves. 

Bacs and Foxes, two kindred and associated tribes of 
N. American Indians (Fig. 1067), formerly dwelling in 
the S. part of Iowa, uow occupying lands in the Indian 
Territory — Thomas. 

Bacy, (sa'se,) ANTOINE Isaac SYLVESTRE DR, one of the 
Most universal scholars of this century, and particularly 
renowned for his Oriental learning, was born at Paris, 
1758, and occupied the first rank as professor under 
every form of government in France from 1795 to the 
reign of Lous Philippe. He is author of several 
original works, and of many highly valued translations 
from the Oriental languages, D. 1838.— His son, SAMUEL 
Usvazy SYLVESTRE DE, B. 1501, followed in the steps of 
his father, and is one of the profoundest scholars of the 

He was elected to the Academy in 1554. D 1881. 
n. (Cam), SADDER; superl. BADDEST) [Icel. sed. 
sedia, to fill.) Affected with grief: gloomy; deyected ; 
desponding; mournful: sorrowful; cast down with afic- 
tion: full of sorrow or anxiety; as, a sad countenance, 
— Habitually affected with melancholy ; grave; sericus; 
gloorny ; not gay, vivacious, light, volatile, or cheerful. 
— Dull; grave; dark; sombre; heavy; — said of colors. 
— Heavy; close; not light or porous in substance: as, 
sad bread. — Cansing sorrow or affliction; calamitous; 
grievous; as, a sad affair, a sad accident, a sad mistor- 
tune. —Ilence. by implication, naughty; wicked; vicious; 
troublesome; as, he’s a sad fellow among the women, 
(Note. Sud is occasionally employed in the construc- 
tion of certain self-explanatory compounds; as, sad- 
eyed, sad-looking, sad-ininded, &c.) 

Sadaqua‘da, or Sau’quoit, in New York, a creek 
flowing into the Mohawk River from Oneida co. 

Sad'da, Sud der. n. [Pers.] (Lit.) A Persian sum- 

f the Zendavesta, or Sacred Books. 
iin.) v.a. [A. S. sadion.| To make sad 
or sorrowful; to make melancholy or gloomy, 
Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene." — Pope, 


Dv. n. To become. or to be made, sad; ns, a saddened face. 


GaddJe, (sad'dl,) n. [A. S. sadel, sudl; Ger. suttul, 
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word signifying the just; but the Talmudists affirm that 
it comes from a certain Sadoc, or Sadducus, who was 
the founder of the sect, and lived about three centuries 
before the Christian æra. The & disregarded all the 
traditions and unwritten laws which the Pharisees 
prized so highly, and professed to consider the Scriptures 
as the only source and rule of the Jewish religion. 
They rejected the demonology of the Pharisees, denied 
the existence of angels and spirits, considered the soul 
as dying with the body, and of course admitted no fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments. While, more- 
over, the Pharisees believed that all events and actions 
were directed by an overruling providence or fate, the 
S. considered them all as depending on the will and 
agency of man. The tenets of these free-thinking phi- 
lusophers were not, in general, so acceptable to the peo- 
ple as those of the Pharisees: yet mauy of the highest 
rank adopted them, and practised great severity of 
Manners and of life. Mauy members of the Sanhedrin 
were Sadducees, 

Sad'ducize, (-siz,) v.n. To follow the doctrines of the 
Sadducees, 

Sad’-iron, (-i’frn,) n. Same ns FLAT-IRON, q. v. 

Sad ly. ar. Mournfully; sorrowfully; in a distressing, 
calamitous, or miserable manner; darkly; gloomily; in 
asad manner; as, she suffers sadly. 

Sadness, n. State of being sad; sorrowfulness ; 
mourntulness; dejection of mind; despondency; gloom 
of countenance; sombreness, as of colors; sedate grav- 
ity: seriousness; heaviness, as of bread. 

Sado’, an island in the Sea of Japan, W. of Niphon; 
area, 700 sq.m. It is fertile and populous. 

Sado’wa, a village of Bohemia, near Kinigsgriitz. 
Here, July 3, 1866, the Prussians, commanded by King 
William I. in person, defeated the Austrians under 
Field-marshal Benedek. The attack was commenced 
by the Austrian artillery about 7.30 A.M. At 10 o'clock 
the Prussians, under Gen. Stulinapl, advanced upon the 
Villages of Sadowa, Dobelnity, and Mokrowena, whence, 
after hard fighting, in which the needle-gun did good 
service, they expelled the enemy; and by 2.30 P. u. they 
had seized the village of Chlum, or Klum, the centre of 
the Austrian position. The advantage, however, re- 
mained with the Austrians till about 3.30, when the 
Prussian Crown-Prit drove their left flank from the 
Village of Lipa. By 4.30 the retreat had become general ; 
but the firing continued till 9. Three Austrian arch- 
dukes were wounded. Prince Lichtenstein and Prince 
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Windischgrätz, with about 15,690 men, were made prise- 
oners; and 160 guns, 11 sets of colors, and 3 cavalry 
standards were captured. ‘The Austrian army consisted 
of about 190,000, und the Prussians ot 220,000 men. 

Sads'bury, in /nnsylvania, a post-township of Chester 
co., pop. about 2,500. It containa Sadsburyville. a post- 
Village abt. 39 m. W. of Puiladelphia.— A township of 
Crawtord co.; pop. abt. 1,500. — A township of Lancaster 
co.: pop. abt. 2,500. 

Sae'gerstown, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough of 
Crawford co., abt. 6 m. N. N. E. of Meadville, 

Sae’gersville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Le 
high co., abt. 69 m. N.N.W. of Philadelphia. 

Safe, a. (comp. SAFER: superl. SAFEST.) I Fr. saw f. sauve, 
from Lat. salvus; probably allied to Gr. saas, sds, safe 
aud sound.] Secure; free from danger or harm of any 
kind; sound; exempt from hurt, injury, or damage; 
whole; as, he arrived home safe. — Conferring security; 
securing from harm, or risk of harm; confining within 
secure bounds; trustworthy; to be relied upon; as, a 
safe harbor, a safe means of conveyance, a safe road, a 
safe plank, u safe man, a safe guide, &c.— Made incapa- 
ble of imparting or receiving harm; placed out of reach 
of being longer dangerous; in secure care or custody, 
as, he is safe in prison, 

—n. A place of safety or security ;-- specifically, a fire- 
or burglar-proof chest or closet for depositing and con- 
taining money, valuable papers, books, &c.; as, an iron 
safe; —also, a hermetically sealed box or closet for se- 
curing or preserviug provisions; a refrigerator; as, è 
meat-sa fe, 

Safe'-conduct, n. [Safe and conduct; Fr. sauf-con- 
duit.) That which insures a safe passage; — specifi- 
cally, a piss-warrant; a pass or passport; a convoy or 
goard through an enemy’s country, &c. 

Safed’, a town of Palestine, pashalic of Acre, 12 m. N. 
of Tiberias, Manuf. Principally weaving und dyeing. 
Pop. 5,000, 

Saſe guard. (-gard,) n. One who, or that which, 
guards, defends, or protects; defence; protection. 

“Thy sword, the safeguard of thy brother's throne.”"—Granville. 

—A passport; a warrant of security given by a sovereign 
or ruler of a state to protect x stranger within his terri- 
tories, or a convoy or guard granted for the like pur- 
pose; — also, a riding-skirt, or outer garment, worn to 
protect women’s anderclothing on horseback. 

—v.a, To guard; to protect. (k.) 

Safe Har'bor, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lan- 
caster co., abt, 10 m. S. W. of Lancaster. 

Safe'-keeping, n. [From safe and keep.) Act of 
keeping or holding in safety from injury or from es 
cape; us, his body is in sufe-keeping. 

Safe'ly, adv. In a safe manner; without incurring 
risk or danger; as, we may safely conclude all is right. 
— Without harm, obstacle, or injury; as, we arrived 
safely on the other side of the Atlantic. — Without 
means of escape ; in close durance or custody; as, he is 
safely locked up in a cell. 

Safe’ness, >. Quality or condition of being safe; se- 
curity; freedom or exemption from risk of harm or 
danger; as. the su feness of an undertaking, the safeness 
of one’s credit. — State of being sufe, or of assuring 
safety; trustworthy as regards security; as, the sa feness 
of a ship, the safenexs of a rond. 

Snſe- pledge. (j.) n. (Law.) A surety given for the 
appearance of a person at a specified time. 

Safe'ty,n. State of being safe or out of danger; free- 
dom from risk or hazard of harm or evil; exemption 
from hurt, injury, or loss; as, the safety of the passen- 
gers is assured. — Quality of making safe or secure, or 
of imbuing with confidence; insuring against detriment 
or loss, &c.; as, there is no safely in his promises, — 
Close custody ; preservation or security from escape; 
as, to place a prisoner or refugee in sa fç ty. 

Safe'ty-arch, „. (Arch) An arch formed in the 
body of a wall, as over a door, window, &c., to equalize 
the pressure. 

Safe'ty-beam, n. (Railway Eng.) A strapped beam 
of a truck-frame, passing around an axle, to prevent 
accidents, ° 

Sale'ty-belt, Safe'ty-buoy, (-boi,) n. A life-belt; 
a life-preserver, See LiFE-BUoOY, q. v. 

Safe'ty-lamp, n. (Mining) See Davy SAFETY-LAMP. 

Safe'ty-plug, n. (Engineering ) In locomotive en- 
gines, a bolt having the centre filled with a fusible 
metal. It is screwed into the top of the fire-box, that 
the metal may melt ont by the increased temperature 
when the water becumes too low, and thus admit the 
water to put the fire out, and save the tubes and fire- 
box. When the water is allowed to fall below a proper 
height, there is great risk of spoiling both the fire-box 
and tubes by the intense action of the fire. This is 
called “ burning them ;” and tubes subjected to such a 
trial are unfit for use again, as the tenacity of the metel 
has been destroyed. 

Safe'ty-tube, n. A tube of various forms used In dis- 
tillations, the preparation of gases, &c., to prevent the 
bursting of vessels from the sudden disengagement of 
gases, and their collapse from the sudden condensation 
of vapors or gases; to prevent the mingling ol fluids con- 
tained in different vessels connected together by tubes; 
and to prevent explosion in that form of the oxyhydro- 
gen blowpipe in which the oxygen and hydrogen are 
contained in the same vessel.—C. T. Jackson. 

Safe'ty-valve, n. ( Mach.) In steam-engines, a valve 
fitted to the boiler, in order to open and let out the 
steam when the inner pressure threatens to become 
dangerous ;— also, a valve in a steate-boiler. opening on 
the interior, to admit the air aud prevent the boiler 
being injured by atmospheric pressure upon the cooling 
of the swam, 
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Sar, Azaffi, or Asfi, a seaport-town of Morocco, 
v. of Abda, on the Atlantic, near Cape Cantin, 95 m. 

Kw of Morocco; pap. 12,000, 

Saf flower, n. (Bot.) See CARTHAMUS. 

—The dried flowers of the Carthamus tinctorius (Bastard 
Saffron), which are used as a dye-stuff, and in the prep- 
aration of the pigment called rouge. 

Saffron,n. [Fr. safron.) (.) See Crocus. 

—Deep yellow; of the color of saffron-flowers ; as, a saffron 
face, a saffron flame. 

Dr. a. To make yellow; to tinge, as with saffron. (x.) 

Saf fron-Walden, a town of England, co. of Essex, 
23 m. N.N.W. of Chelmsford, and f m. N.N.E. of Lon- 
dou; pop. 5,500. 

Saffrony, a. Presenting the color of saffron. 

Bag, v.n. [A. S. sigan, to sink down.) To lean or in- 

ine from an upright position, or to bend from a hori- 
zontal position; to sink in the middle; to arch down- 
wards, as the middle part of the keel and bottom of a 
ship, in consequence of undue weight; as, a preven J 
sags outward. — Hence, to be unsettled or unbalanced, 
as under the pressure of care, trouble, &c. ; as, the mind 
sags with doubt. 

To sag to leeward. (Naut.) See Saccina. 

—v. a. To load or burden so as to occasion a bending or 
giving way. 

—n. State or act of sagging, or of sinking in the middle. 

Sa’ga, u.; pl. Sacas. [Scand. sagen, to say.] The gen- 
eral name of those ancient compositions which com- 
prise at once the history and mythology of the north- 
ern European races. Their language is different from 
the modern Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian, and is 
more powerful and expressive thau either of these lutter 
dialects. 

Sagacious, (sa-gi'shus.) a. ¶ Lat. sagax, sagacio, from 
sagio, to perceive quickly by the intellect.) Quick of 
Ea ; having the senses acute; quick of scent ; — 

ence, skilled in following a trail; as, a sagacious 
hound. — Hence, perceiving, as it were, by intuition ; in- 
formed by keen or acute perceptions. (x.) — Hence, 
also, acute in discernment or penetration; shrewd : sage; 
wise; keen-witted; as, a sagacious head, a sagacious 
man. 

Saga‘ciously, adv. In a sagacious manner; with 
quick scent; with keen, acute, or shrewd discernment 
or penetration. 

Saga ciousness, n. Quality of being sagacious; 
quickness of scent; readiness or acuteness of penetra- 
tion or discernment ; sagacity. 

Sagacity, (-gis'i-te,) n. Fr. sagacité; Lat. sagacitas, 
from sagaz.) Quality of being sagacious; quick of 
scent; sharpness or ucuteness of discernment or pene- 
tration; readiness of apprehension ; sagaciousness. 

a hoe. in Mainz, a S. co., bordering on the At- 
lantic Ocean ; area, abt. 270 sq.m. Rivers. Androscoggin 
and Kennebec rivers. Surface, much diversified; soil, 
generally fertile. Cap. Bath. 

Sag amore. n. The head of a North American tribe; 
—generally held to be synonymous with SACHEM, q. v. 
Sagan. n town of Prussian Silesia, on the Bober, 48 m. 
N.W. of Liegnitz. Manuf. Cotton and woollen goods, 

glass, and paper. Pop. 9,100. 

Sag’apen, Sagape' num, n. [Lat. sagapenum ; Gr. 
sagapenon.] (Med.) A foetid gum-resin, imported into 
Europe from the Levant, and also from Alexandria, in 
amygdaloidal masses of a brownish-yellow or olive color, 
sometimes in tiers. It is probably a Persian product, 
and has been supposed to be obtained from the root of 
the umbelliferous plant Frrula persica. It is employed 
medicinally as an antispasmodic, but is considered to be 
less powerful than asafæœtida. 

Saga thy, n. Fr. sagatis.) Same as SAYETTE, q. v. 

Sage, (sip) n. (Fr. sauge.) (Bot.) See SaLvia. 

Sage, (sdj,) a. (comp. SAGER; super, sacest) Fr.; 
Lat. saga, sagus, prophetic.) Perceiving quickly or 
keenly by the senses, or by the intellect; presaging ; 
acute; discerning; grave; having nice penetration of 
mind and powers of judgment; prudent; as, a sage ad- 
viser. — Proceeding from wisdom; well judged; well 
adapted to the purpose; as, sage policy; suge counsels. 
— Grave; serious; pregnant with weight or solemnity ; 
as, a sage dilemma. (n.) 

—n. A man of quick and accurate discernment; a wise 
individual; a man of gravity and penetration; — espe- 
cially, a man venerable for years, and known as a man 
of sound judgment and prudence; a grave philosopher. 

Sage'-cheese, n Cheese flavored with sage, and colored 
green by the juice of leaves of spinach and other plants 
which are added to the milk. — Simmonds, 

Sage ly. adv. Inasage manner; wisely ; with just and 
true discernment and prudence. 

Sagene’, Sajene’, n. [Russ. sázheny.] A Russian 
measure of length. equivalent to about 7 English feet. 
Sage’ness, n. Quality of being sage ; wisdom ; sagacity ; 

prudence; gravity. 

Sage’ ville, in Iowa, a village of Dubuque co., abt. 6 m. 
N. N. W. of Dubaque. 

Sageville, in New Fork, a post- village, cap. of Hamil- 
co., abt. 70 m N. N. W. of Albany. 

Willow. n. (Bot.) The Saliz ristis. See SALIX. 

Sag Kar. Sag' ger, Sex gur, n. A cylindrical case 
ol fiue clay, in which fine stone-wure is baked in the 
oven. — Also, the clay of which such cases are formed. 

Sag King. u. A bending or sinking in consequence of 
over-weight. 

Sagging to leeward. (Naut.) A term denoting the 
movement by which a ship makes considerable lee-way ; 
— it is the converse to holding a good wind, i. e., bearing 
Up well to windward. 

VIII „ in New York, a village of Suffolk co., 

100 m. E. by N. of New York city. 
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Saghalien, or Sakhalin, (sa-ha’li-en.) [Native 
name, Saratka.] A long, uarrow island, belonging partly 
to Russia and partly to Japan, lying off the shores 
Asiatic Russia, 8.W. of the Sea of Okhotsk, and immedi- 
ately N. of Jesso, or Matsmuai, separated from the main- 
land by the gulfs of Tartary and Saghalien ; Lat. be- 
tween 46° and 54° 30 N., Lon. 141° 50 and 144° E.; 
area, 47,000 sq. m. The surface is mountainous, and 
generally unfertile. The climate is very severe, Rivers. 
Ty and Tymy rivers. The inhabitants are devoted tu 
fishing and hunting. Pup. 8,500. 

Sag Harbor, in New York, a post-village and 
of entry of Suffolk co., abt. 100 m. E. by N. of New 
city ; pop. abt. 3,300. 

Sa’gina, n. (Bot.) The Pearl-worts, a genus of plants, 

ler Caryophyllacee. The Creeping Pearl-worts, S. pro- 
cumbens, found in dump places in almost all the States, 
is a small weed, with slender, creeping stems 3 or 4 
inches long; leaves very small, flowers white and green, 
axillary or peduncles longer than the leaves. 

Saginate, (di-) v.a. [From Lat. sagino, a stuffing.) 
To pamper; to feed to the full. (n.) 

Sag‘inaw, in Michigan, an E. central co. of the lower 
Fan 80 area, abt. 560 sq. m. Rivera. Sagiuaw, 

lint, Shiawassa, Cass, Tittibawassee, and Mishtegayoc 
rivers. Surface, level or slightly undulating; soil, 
very fertile. Cup. Saginaw. Pop. ubt. 44,000. 

-A town and township, cap. of the above co., on the Sagi- 
naw River, abt. 100 m. N. N. W. of Detroit. It has some 
manufactories, and an extensive inland trade. Salt and 
lumber form the chief articles of export. Pop. abt. 8,500. 

Sag inaw Bay, in Michigan, an arm of Lake Huron, 
bordered by Iosco, Bay, Tuscola, and Huron cos. It is 
60 m. in length, with a maximum breadth of 30 m., and 
affords good navigation and safe harbors for large vessels. 

Sag’inaw River, in Michigan, ia formed in Suginuw 
co. by the confluence of the Flint and Shiawassee rivers, 
and flowing N. enters Saginaw Bay from Bay co. The 
main stream is abt. 30 m. long. It receives several con- 
siderable streams, and is navigable to Saginaw City, u 
distance of 22 m. 

Sagitta, (jita) n. [Lat.] (Arch.) The keystone of 
an arch. (x.) 

(Astron.) A small constellation between the Fox and 
the Goose on the North, and the Eag:> on the South. 

(Geom.) The abscissa of a curve; also, among old 
writers on trigonometry, the versed sine of an arc; —so 
styled from its resemblance to an arrow standing on the 
chord of a double arc. 

Sagittal, (sdj’-,) n. [ Lat. sagittalis, from sagitta, an 
arrow.] Pertaining or relating to, or resembling an ar- 
row. 

Sagittal suture. (Anat.) The median suture which 
unites the parietal bones of the skull. 

Sagitta’ria, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Alis- 
macem. The root of Sagittaria sagittifolia is tuberous, 
nearly globular, with many long fibres. In China it is 
much cultivated for its esculent properties, its mealy na- 
ture making It easily convertible into starch or flour. The 
floating leaves are very variable in size, and in form 
resemble ths head of an arrow, from which circumstance 
the plant derives its name. The leaves also are very 
cooling when applied to the skin; they have conse- 
quently been used, and may be serviceable, as a dressing 
to inflamed so,33. Arrow-head, as a food, is much rel- 
ished by most cattle. 

Sagittarius, n. [Lat, an archer; Fr. sagittaire | 
(Astron.) One of the twelve signs of the zodiac, which 
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Fig. 2290, — SAGITTARIUS. 


the sun enters about Nov. 22. It is represented on ce- 
lestial globes and charts by the figure of a centaur in 
the act of shooting an arrow from his bow. In print- 
ing it is represented thus, Í . 

Sagittary, (săj'-,)n. (Myth.) Same as CENTAUR, q. v. 

—a, Pertaining to, or resembling, an arrow. 

Sagittate, a. (Bot.) Having the shape of an arrow- 
head; as, a sagittate leaf. 

Sa’go, n. (Hind. sagoo-danu.] A well-known form 
of starch, obtained 11910 the stems of various plants, 
particularly those of the botanical genera Sagusand Sa- 
guerus (see these words). Sago is produced chiefly in 
the Molnccas and in Sumatra; but it is first imported 
into Singapore, in very large quantities, for granulation 
and reéxportation. It is obtained by cutting and split 
ting the palm-stem. and washing it with water. The 
fecula subsides from the washings, and forms x powder 
like arrow-root, but of a dirty-white color. This consti- 
tutes meal sago, of which 500 or 600 Ibs. may be yielded 
by a single tree. This, when imported into Singapore, 
is well washed, partially dried, granulated, sifted, and 
roasted. The sago of commerce was formerly in grains 
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about the size of coriander-seeds, of a reddish or browm | 
ish-white color, and mixed 
with some of the meal. 
The Chinese settled atSin- 
guapore some time since 
introduced their methods 
of refining and granulat- 
ing. which gave a sago in 
small grains, about the 
size of a pin's head, hard, 
of a whitish or a pearly 
lustre, sometimes even 
transparent, without 
odor, and with very little 
taste. This kind is now 
called pearl-saugo. Sago 
is nutrient and demul- 
cent, and well suited for 
invalids. It may be boiled 
with water, with milk, or 
in soups, and made into 
puddings with eggs and 
milk. 

Sagoins’,n. pl. (ZL) A group of Cbidæ, comprises 
nou-prehensile tailed monkeys, known as Fox-tailed 
Monkeys( Pithecia), Squirrel Monkeys (Callt/riz), Night 
— (Ayctipithecus), uud Marmosets ( Hapale and 

taur). 

Sagres, (sa-grais,) a fortified seaport-town of Portu- 
gul, prov. of Algurve, on the peninsula of the 8. coast, 
4 m. S. E. of Cape St. Vincent. 

Sagua La Grande, (sa'gwa,) a town of Cuba, on a 
river of saine nume, 20 m. above its mouth, and abt. 145 
m. W. of Havana. 

n a large river of Canada. See CANADA, and 

3 US. 


Saguenay, a co. of prov. of Quebec; area, abt. 75,000 
sq.m. Rivers. St. Lawrence, Sagueuay, and Port Neuf 
rivers. Cup. Eboulomens, Pp. (1871) abt. 2,000, 

Sague’rus, n. (Bot.) A genus of Palms. Sagussac 
charifer is the Gommuti-palm, which supplies the 

renter part of the sugar produced in the Moluccas and 

hilippines, Palm sugar, called jagghery in India, is 
generally obtained from the juice which flows out from 
the different palms upon v.ounding their spathes and 
surrounding parts. The saccharine juice of the Gom- 
muti-palm is transformed into an intoxicating liquor, or 
toddy, by fermentation. This is termed nera in Suma- 
tra, and a kind of arrack is distilled from it in Batavia. 
From the trunk of this palm, when exhausted of its sac- 
charine juice, a great denl of our commercial sago is 
obtained, a single tree yielding from 150 to 200 lbs. 
The juice of the fruit is very acrid. Be-ides sugar, toddy, 
and sago, this palm yields the stiff, strong fibre known 
in commerce ns Gommuti, or uno fibre. 

Sa’gus, n. (Bot.) A genus of Palms. From the trunks 
of S. leris, S. genuina, and other species, the principal 
part of the sago in the trade is obtained. See Sado. 

Sagy, (sa’jy,) a. Full of sage; seasoned with sage; par- 
iking of the qualities of sage; us, a sagy flavor. 

Sahn' ma. (Neva‘do de.) a summit of the Peruvian 
Andes; Lat. 189 7’ 8., Lon. 68° 52’ W. Height, 22,350 m. 

Saha’ra, or the Great Desert, an immense tract in 
Northern and Central Africa, extending from the Nile 
to the Atlantic coast, and from the Atlas Mountains to 
within 10° of the equator. Throughout this vast tract, 
which is an undulating, and for the moet part barren, dis- 
trict, there are intervals of cultivated land, called cases, 
The rest is au ancient sea-bottom, hard, smooth, and 
level, sometimes covered with sand, and often encrusted 
with salt. A considerable native traffic is carried on in 
various directions through the Sahara, and it is thinly 
peopled throughout with African tribes. With great 
difficulty and danger, European travellers have at vari- 
ous times succeeded in penetrating to the great central 
African city of Timbuctoo. There is ne natural drain- 
age, by river, of any part of the Sahara. and but little 
rain seems to fall; water is occasionally found iv springs 
and pools, but not during the whole year. The esti 
mated area of the Sahara is 2.500,000 sq. m. It is pro- 

to reduce part a it to its former condition of an 
inland sea. by introdwcing the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean in a vast depression. capalle of being filled with 
water. which exists south of Algeria and Tunis, and so 
to create a natural frontier for the French colony and 
ite semi-annexed neighbors. In 1852 the French govern- 
ment sent there a cummission to study the project and 
report. 

Sah lite, u. (Min) A greenish gray variety of augite. 

Sale. n. [Fr. saique ; Turk. shaika.) (Naut.) A kind 
of vessel frequently net with in the waters of the Le- 
vant, being a kind of ketch without top-gallant sail or 
mizzen-topsail. 

Said, (sd, a. (imp. and pp. of sar; so written for 
ph Declared; uttered; reported; aferesuid; be- 
ſore-nientioned: — of common usage in legal plirase- 
ology : ns, the said lessor, &c. 

Said, (Port.) See Suez (CANAL or). 

Saida, or Sema, (si’da,) a senport-town of Syria, 18 m. 
from Beyrout, and built on the site of the ancient Sidon ; 
Lat. 330 25“ N., Lon. 35° W 8. It is celebrated as the 
most ancient of the Pheenician cities. preceding ever; 
Tyre; but now, like all other Turkish towns, is ill-built, 
dirty, and full of modern ruins, thongh the orchards 
and gardens with which the neighborhood is surrounded 
mke it at a distance appear very beautiful. The once 
magnificent harbor, composed of vast moles, and stretch- 
ing out into the sea, is now entirely destroyed. The 
trade is considerable, being the emporium of Damascus 
and all the surrounding country. The exports consist 
of corn, silk, raw and unspun cotton, particularly the 
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last. Sidon is mentioned in Scripture, and also by Ho- 
mer. It was a place of consequence even long after the 
Christian era. Imp. 7,000. 
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Fig. 2292. — SAIDA, (unc. Sidon). 
Sal gon. a city, river-port. and the cap. of the French 
possessions in Lower Cochin-China, on a river of same 
name, 35 m. from the Chinese Sen. & is fortified, and 
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Main-topaall; 3a, studding-sails: 4, mizzen-topsall ; 6, 
fore - topgallant - sail; ba, studding-sails; 6, main-top- 
gallant-sail; 6a, studding-sails; 7, mizzen-topgallant- 
sail; R, fore-royal; Sa, studding-sails; 9, main-royal ; 
ba, studding-snils; 10, mizzen-royal; 11, fore-skysail; 
12, main-skysail; 13, mizzen-skysail; 14. fore-topmast- 
staysail; 16, jib; 16, flying-Jib; 17, spanker; 18, main- 
trysail, a similar sail on foremast is called ſore- try- 
sail; 19, main-royal-staysail; 20, main-topmast-stay-| 
sail; 21, mizzeu-topgullant-staysail. 

—Hence, a wing; used poetically, in the plural; as, “an 
eagle's sails.” — Spenser. 

—sing. and pl. A ship or other vessel; a craft; — used 
as a collective word to denote the number of ships; as, 
a fleet of twenty sai. 

Au excursion made in some vessel upon the water; as, 
to take a sail across a river. 

Shoulder-nf-mutton sail. (Naut.) A triangular sail, 
set on a boats must: — so called from its resemblance 
toa shoulder of mutton.— To loose sails, to spread or 
haug out the sails heretofore furled, either to air them, 
or for the purpose of setting afterwards, — To make sail, 
to spread out an additional extent of sail.— To set sail, 
to spread the sail to the wind in order to give impulsion 
to the ship hence, to proceed on a voyuge.— To shorten 
sail, to take in some sail by furling or reefing. — To 
strike sail, to lower the yard or gaff of a sail when set, as 
in saluting, &c.— Under sail, with all necessary sails set. 

—r.n, To be impelled or urged forward by the action of 
the wind upon sails, as a ship on water; to move 
through the water;— expressed also of a swimming- 
bird or of a fish. — To pass by water; to be conveyed in 
a vessel on water.—To set sail ; to commence a voyage. 
o be carried in the air, as a balloon; to pass smoothly 
along, us through the air; to fly without beating with 
the wings; as, a heron sails overhead. 


is defended by a permanent force of several large ves- 
sels, and a garrison of 10,000 men. Pop. abt. 200,000. This 
city, together with the territory of which it is the cap., 
was taken by the French in 1860. Treaties of peace and 
commerce have been concluded with the Annamite govt., 
from which the colonial govt. derives great advantages, 
These treaties, signed July 15th, 1864, provide that the 
protectorate of the six provinces of Lower Cochin-China| 
shall remain in the hunds of France; that three im- 
portant ports on the coast of Annam shall be opened; 
and that a space of nine kilometres on the shore of each 
port shall be conceded to the French for the establish- 
ment of factories; that French merchants and mission- 
aries shall be allowed to traverse the kingdom of Annam 
without hindrance, and that an indemnity of 100 mil- 
lions of francs shall be paid. By these trenties the 
French still protect, though they do not, formally at 
least possess, the six provinces of Cochin-China, but they 
retain vast tracts of territory at &, at Cape St. Jacques, 
and at Mytho, and remain masters of the rivers Saigon 
and Mekong, or Cambodia. 

Sail. n. [A. S., Ger., and Swed. segel; Icel. segl; Dan. 
sejl; all of which signify a sail.) (Nau) A surface 
obtained by canvas, lateen, or other material, by the 
action of which, when extended, a ship or other vessel 
is moved. A sail extended by a yard hung (slung) by 
the middle, and balanced, is called a square-sail ; a sail 
set upon a gaff or stay, is called a Freund. fr sail; 
which terms refer to the position of the yard, gaff, or 
stay, when the sail is not set. The upper part of every 
sail is the head, the lower part the yan the sides, in 
general, are called leeches ; but the weather- or side-edge 
of any but a square sail is culled the luff, and the other 
edge the after lech. The two upper corners are ear- 
rings, but that of a jib is the head; the two lower cor- 
ners are, in general, clews; the weather clew of a fore- 
and-aft snil, or of a course while set, is the tack. The 
edges of a sail are strengthened bya rope called the 
bolt-rope. The ropes at the upper and lower edges are 
the head- and foot-ropes of the sail. The canvas, or sail- 
cloth, is made in balte: and the qualities are numbered 
from No. 1, which is the strongest, and is used for storm 
sails, to No. 8, which is used for the smallest and light- 
est sails,as small studding suils, &c., which seamen ordi- 
narily call flying-kites. The cloths in a square sail are 
seamed vertically; while in a fore-and-aft sail they are 
parallel ta the after leech. In this way the strain of the 
sheet diffuses itself over the canvas, both along and 
across the cloths, Sails take their names from the mast, 
yard, or stay npon which they are stretched. The prin- 
cipal sails belonging to a square-rigged ship are pre- 
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sented in Fig. 2293, and are as follows — 1 Course; 10. 
studding-sails; Z, fore-topsail; 2a, studding-saila; 3, 


—v.a. To navigate; to pass or move upon in a ship, by 

means of suils.—To fly or soar through. 
Sublime she sails th’ atrial space.” — Pope. 

—To direct or manage the motion of, ns a vessel; as, the 
chief mate sailed the ship after the death of the captain. 

Sail'nble, a. Navigable; that may be passed or sailed 
over by ships; as, satlable channels. 

Sail’-broad, a. Spreading out after themanner of a sail. 

Sail’-cloth, n. Duck or cauvas used in making sails. 
See SAIL, n., and CANVAS. 

Sailer, n. One who sails; a sailor. (R.)— A ship or 
other vessel; — used, referentlally, àas to her speed and 
manner of sailing; as,a fast saikr, a prime sailer, n 
crank sailer, a heavy sailer, &c. 

Sail’-hook, n. A small hook used by sail-makers, to 
hold the seams square. 

Sailing, n. (Naut.) Act of moving on water, or the 
movement of a ship or vessel impelled by the action of 
wind on her sails; nct of setting sail or beginning a 
voyage; — also, smooth impulsion through the air, as in 
a balloon; or, the aérial passage of a bird. 

(Navig.) The art of directing a ship on a given line 
laid down in a chart. Itis called plane sailing when 
the chart is constructed on the supposition that the sur- 
face of the ocean is an extended plane; and globular 
sailing, when the chart is a globular chart, or con- 
structed on the hypothesis that the earth is a sphere, 
the ship being then supposed to be sailing on the arc 
of a great circle. See UBLIQUE-SAILING, PARALLEL-SAIL- 
ING, TRAVERSE-SAILING, NAVIGATION, &c. 

Sailing order, or order of sailing, any determinate 
order preserved by s squadron of ships, It usually im- 
plied, in the days of sailing fleets, one, two, or three 
parallel columns; but it is at the disposition of the ad- 
miral or commodore. 

Sail'ing- master, n. (Nur.) A warrant-officer, rank- 
ing next below a lieutenant, whose duties are to nav- 
igate the vessel, and, under the direction of the execu- 
tive officer, to attend to the stowage of the hold, to the 
cables, rigging, &c. — Totten. 

Snil'less, a. Without sails, 

Sail’-loft, n. A loft, or room, where sails are cut out 
and made ready for sending up. 

Sailor, n. [From sail.) One who follows the business 
of navigating or working ships, &c. ; — specifically, on 
shipboard, a mariner who is making a long sea-voyage 
other than his first, and who is qualified to go aloft and 
tend the sails, A sailor is not necessarily an able seaman. 

Sail’-room, n. (Nuxut.) A room on shipboard where 
all sails which are not bent are stowed away. 

Sail'-yard, n. (Naut.) The yard or spar on which a 
sail is bent or extended. 

Saim, Seam, n. [A. S. scim.] An English provincial- 
ism for lard. 

Sai’ma, a lake in European Russia, govt. of Finland, 
30 m. N. W. of Viborg. Ext. 145 m. long, and 50 wide. 

Sain’foin, Saint’foin, n. Fr., from sain, sound, 
and foin, hay.) (Bot) See Oxosrycuis. 

Saint, n. [Fr., from Lat. sanctus — sacer, sacred, holy.] 
A person sanctified; a holy or godly person; one emi- 
nent for piety and virtue.—One of the blessed in heaven. 

(Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, one of those 
who, whether under the old or under the new dispensa- 
tion, bave been specially remarkable for their personal 
virtues and their eminent services to the cause of re- 
ligion. Of the old dispensation, the “ patriarchs and 
prophets” are commonly designated as saints. But the 
word is used much more of the Christian Church. ‘The 
procedure of the Church of Rome. as to the public recog- 
nition of saints, consists of two stages, that are called 
respectively BEATIFICATION and CANONIZATION, q.v. On 
the doctrine of snint-worship, see INVOCATION OF SAINTS. 

a. To canonize; to beatify; to number or enroll 
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(Nore. All names having the prefix Saint, not in 
cluded in this part of the work, will be found under 
their proper heads.) 

Saint An drew's. a village ef mor. of Quebec, co. of 
Two Mountains, abt. 45 m. W. of Montreal ; . 1,800. 

Saint Alban s, a town of England, co of Herts, 10 m. 
N.W. of London, famous for its magnificent abbey- 
church, B. abt. 8.000. 

Saint Alban's. in //ingis, a post-village of Hancock 
co., ubt. 100 m. N.W. by W. of Springfield. 

Saint Alban’s, in Maine, a post-township of Somerset 
co. ; pop. abt. 2,200. 

Saint Alban’s, in Minnesota, a village of Hennepin 
co, abt, 24 m. W. by 8 of St Paul. 

Saint Alban’s, in Okio, a township of Licking co.; 
pop. abt. 1.900. 

Saint Alban’s, in Vermont, a post-village and town- 
ship, cap. of Franklin co, abt. 24 m. N. by E. of Bur- 
lington; pop. abt. 4.500, 

Saint Alban’s Bay, in Vermont, a post-village of 
Franklin co, abt. 24 m. N. of Burlington. 

Saint An drew. a seaport-town of King’s co., Prince 
Edward Island, on Cardigan Bay; Lat. 46° 10’ N., Lon. 
62° 35’ W. 

Saint Aimé, a village of Richelieu co., prov. of Que 
bec, abt. 50 m. N.E. of Montreal; pop. 4,000. 

Saint Andrew’s, « seaport-town of New Brunswick, 
cap. of Charlotte co., on the N.E. extremity of Pass«ma- 
quoddy Bay, abt. 60 m. W. by 8. of St. John; Lat. 45° 
4 3” N., Lon. 67° 3’ W. The town is well located and 
regularly built. Bp. abt. 9.000. 

Saint Andrew's, in Florida, a post-village of Wash- 
ington co., on the bay of the same name, abt. 80 m. 8. 
of Tallahassee, 

Saint Andrew’s Bay, in Florida, an irregularly 
shaped inlet of the Gulf of Mexico, in Washington co. 
Tt is 25 miles in length, has 12 feet of water on the bar, 
and is completely land-locked. 

Saint Andrew’s Cross, n. See Cross. 

(Hot.) Same as Sr. Peten’s Wort. See Ascraum. 

Saint Anne, a lake of British N. America, abt. 50 m. 
N. of Lake Superior. with which it is connected by a 
small river. It covers an area of abt. 400 "q m. 

Saint Anne, a river of prov. of Quebec, ening iat 
the St. Lawrence abt. 50 m. W.S.W. of Quebec ; length, 
abt. 120 m. 

Saint Anne, à town of prov. of Quebec, on the St 
Lawrence River; Lat. 49° N., Lon. 66° 25’ W. 

Saint Anne, in Minois, a post-township of Kankakee 
co.; p. abt. 2,600. 

Saint Ins gar. in Jowa, a post-village and towusbip 
of Mitchell co., abt. 95 m. W. of Lansing: pop. 521. 

Saint Anthony. (an'to-ne.) in Minnesota, a town of 
Ramsey co, on the Mississippi River, at the Falls of St. 
Anthony, abt. 8 m. W. of St. Paul; Lat. 44° 48’ 40” N., 
Lon. 93° 10’ W. The river here has a perpendicular fall 
of 18 feet, which affords immense hydraulic power. The 
town is well located on an elevated plain, and is gener- 
ally well built. It is the site of the State University. 
Incorporated with Minneapolis (q. v.) in 1572. 

Saint An’‘thony’s Fire, n. (Med.) The Enrstr- 
ELAS, J. v. 

Saint Armand, in New Tork, a township of Essex 


co. 

Saint Au’bert, in Missouri, a post- village of Callaway 
co., abt. 24 m. N.E. of Jefferson City. 

Saint Augus’ta, in Minnesota, a post-village of 
Stearns co., abt. 6 m. S E. of St. Cloud. 

Saint Augus’tin, a river of Labrador, British North 
America, flowing into a bay of the same name, near the 
S. entrance of the Straits of Belleisle; Lat. 51° 15’ N,, 
Lon. 59° W. 

Saint Augus’tine, in Florida, a city, port of entry, 
and the cap. of St. John's co., about 200 m. E. by S. of. 
Tallahassee; Lat. 20° 48’ 30” N., Lon. 81° 35 W. It is 
the oldest, and one of the most important places in the 
State. It is situated on Matanzas Sound, about 2 m. 
from the sea, and is defended by Fort Marion, built more 
than 100 years ago by the Spaniards, and cailed by them 
the Castle of St. Mark. Settled in 1565. Pop. abt. 2,000, 

Saint Augustine, in Illinois, a post- village of Fulton 
co., abt. 49 m. W. of Peoria. 

Saint Bartholomew. an island of the W. Indies, 
abt. 30 m. W. of St. Kitts; Lat. (E. point) 17° 53’ N., 
Lon. 62° òY W. Area, abt. 35 sq. m. Soil, fertile, pro- 
ducing enzur, tobacco, cotton, and cocoa, The island is 
nearly surrounded with shoals and sunken rocks, and, 
except at the Careenage, on the W. side, is difficult of 
access; here, however, is a good harbor, and near it Gns- 
tavia, the capital. It was the only possession of Sweden 
in America, and was ceded to that conntry by France in 
1784, and retroceded to France in 1877. Pop. abt. 3,000. 

Saint Bernard’, in Louisiana, a S. E. parish, border- 
ing on the Gulf of Mexico; area, abt. 620 sq. m. Lake 
Borgne washes the N.W. border. Surface, level; soil, 
in some parts, very fertile. Cap. St. Bernard, a post- 
village, abt. 15 m. E. of New Orleans. 

Saint Cath’arine, in Missouri, a post- village of Linn 
co., abt. 9 m. E. of La Clede. 
Saint Cath’arine’s, a cap. of Lincoln co, prov. of 
Ontario, att. 12 m. N.W. of Niagara, It contains numer 

ous manufs., and bas an extensive trade. Pop. 7,864. 

Saint Cath‘arine’s, in Georgia, an island off the 
const of Liberty co. from which it is separated by 
Saint Catharine’s Sound. Area, abt. 40 xq. m. 

Saint Charles, in Arkansas, a post-villuge of Desha 
co, abt. 12 m. E. of Arkansas Post. 

Saint Charles, in Minois, a post-sillage and town- 
ship of Kane co., abt, 42 m. W. of Chicago. It contains 


among saints by an official net of the Pope. (u.) 
|—v.n. Touct the saint; to pretend to, or simulate, piety. (x.) 
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several large manufactories, and is thriving rapidly. 
Pop. abt. 3,000. 
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Towa, a township of Floyd co.; : 


Saint Charl in 
per f Madison co., abt. 25 m. S. f. M. 


2,67 1.— A post-village o 
of Des Moines. 

Saint Charles, in Louisiana, a S. E. parish; area, 
abt. 340 sq. m. Rirers. Mississippi River, and lakes 
Pontchartrain, Des Allemands, and Washa. Surface, 
low and level; soil, in some parts very fertile. Cap. St. 
Charles, a post-village, abt. 35 m. W. of New Orleans. 
Pop. (1880) 7,161, 

Saint Charles, in Michigan, a post-village and town- 
ship of Saginaw co., abt. 14 m. S. W. of Sugiuaw city ; pop. 
abt. 1,000. 

Saint Charles, in Minnesota, a post-village and twp. 
of Winona co., abt. 25 m. W. by 8.of Winona. 

Saint Charles, in Missouri, an E. co., adjoining Illi- 
nois ; area, abt. 480 sq. m, Rivers, Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Cuivre rivera, and Dardenne and Femme Osage 
creeks. Surface, much diversified; soil, fertile. Min. 
Limestone. Cup. St. Charles. 

—A city, cap. of the above co., on the Missouri River, abt. 
140 m. E. of Jefferson City. It contains some extensive 
manufuctories, and ia place of much business activity. 
Pop. abt. 7,000. 

Saint Christopher, an island of the W. Indies. 
See KITT'8, (SAINT). 

Saint Clair, (sin-kler,) ARTHUR, a gallant, but unsuc- 
cessful American general, born at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
1735. In June, 1777, he was besieged in Ticonderoga by 
Burgoyne’s troops, and was compelled to evacuate that 
fort with great loss. In 1791, he was made major-gen- 
eral, became general-iu-chief of the army, and was en- 
trusted with the command of the expedition against the 
Miami Indians; but he was surprised near the Miami 
village, and his force of 1400 men cut to pieces. He 
was compelled to resign his commission, and p. 1818. 

aint Clair. a lake between prov. of Ontario and Mich- 
igun, and between Lakes Huron and Erie. It covers an 
arca of abt. 360 sq. m., and averages 20 feet in depth. 
Its surface is 571 feet above sea-level, or 6 feet higher 
than that of Lake Erie, into which its surplus waters 
are carried by the Detroit River, while it receives the 
waters of Lakes Superior, Michigan, and Huron, through 
St. Clair River. 

Saint Clair, in Alabama. a N. by E. co.; area, abt. 
725 sq.m. Rivers. Coosa River, and Canoe Creek. Sur- 
Jace, mountainous; soil, in some parts fertile, and well 
adapted to grain and grazing. An. Bituminous coal in 
large deposits. Cup. Ashville. 

Saint Clair, in /linois, a 8.S. W. co., adjoining Mis- 
souri; area, abt 630 sq. m. Rivers. Mississippi and Kas- 
kaskia rivers, and Cahokia, Silver, and Bichland creeks. 
Surface, undulating; soil, very fertile. Min. Coal in 
abundance. Cup. Belleville. 

Saint Clair, in Jwa, a township of Benton co.; pop. 
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Saint Cuth’bert, an English bishop, B. near Melrose, 
early in the 7th century. He was successively prior of 
the monasteries of Melrose and Lindisfarne, retired af- 
terwurds to the lone and desolate isle of Farne, where 
he might enjoy a lite of solitude. He finally yielded to 
the persuasion of the Northumbrian king, Oswy, and 
took the bishopric of the prov. of Lindisfarne. He held 
this office for two years, when, worn out by labors and 
austerities, he died in the island of Farne, March 20, 687, 
which day is observed for his festival. 

Saint Cuthbert’s Beads, n. pl. ( Pol.) See Encri- 
NITE. 

Saint Cyril or ALEXANDRIA, B. abt. 376, succeeded his 
uncle Theophilus as bishop of Alexandria, in 412. He 
compelled the Novatians tu silence, banished the Jews, 
and caused Nestorius to be condemned and deposed by 


the Council of Ephesus. A subseqent ex parte council 
of 42 bishops, headed by John. patriarch of Antioch, and 
favoring Nestorius, excommunicated und deposed his 
opponent. The Emperor, appealed to in this strait, con- 
demned both sides, and ordered the rival champions to 
be imprisoned. The powerful intercession of Rome, 
however, caused this sentence against (' to be abro- 
gated. His works, mostly controversial, have been 
published, Paris, 1638, in 7 vols, folio. 

Saint Cyril or Jervsarem, an eminent church father, 
u. at Constantinople abt. 315, was elected bishop of his 
native city in 351. He was soon engaged in hot conflict 
with his metropolitans, the Arian bishop Acacius of Cæ- 
sarea, who caused him to be twice deposed. He was for 
the second time restored to his episcopate in 383. Soon 
after, his old enemy Acacius died, but Cyril was imme- 
diately involved in new difficulties. After considerable 
strife, Cyril was banished, by order of the Emperor Va- 
Jens, in 367; nor did he return till the Emperor's death 
in 878. D. 386. His writings, mostly doctrinal, are ex- 
tremely valuable, not on account of their vigor, profun- 
dity, or beanty, but on account of their theology. They 
present to us, in a more complete and systematic manner 
than the writings of any gcher father, the creed of the 
church. Their style ie simple and unattractive, 

Saint Da vid, a seaport-town of Queen's co., Prince 
Edward Island, on the Halit Bay; Lat. 46° 23’ N., 
Lon. 63° 42’ W. 

Saint David, an island of the Be-weda group, West 
Indies; Lat. 32° 10’ N., 649 20’ W. 

Saint Den is Bay ou, io Louisiana, enters Barataria 
Bay from Jefferson parish. 

Saint Domingo. See Harti, page 1182. 

Saint Dona’‘tas, in Jwa, a p.-vill. in Jackson co. 

Sainte-Anne, a town of the island of Gaudeloupe, W. 
Indies, on the S. coast of Grande Terre, abt. 12 m. E.S. 
E, of Point-a-Pitre. 

Sainte-Beuve, (/r re,) CHartrs AUGUSTIN DE, a 


605. — A post-vill. of Monona co., abt. 20 m. E. of Onawa. 

Saint Clair, in Michigan, an extreme E. co. of the 
lower peninsula, bordering on Canada, Lake Huron, and 
Lake St. Clair; area, abt. 700 sq.m. Rivers. St. Clair, 
Black, and Belle rivers. Surface, level, or gently undu- 
lating; soil, in some parts fertile. Cup. St. Clair, Pop. 
(1880) 46,197.—A post-village and township, cap. of the 
above co., abt. 50 m. N.E. of Detroit. It was formerly 
called Palmer. Pop. abt. 3,000, 

Saint Clair, in Minnesota, a village of Carver co., abt. 
44 m. W. by 8. of St. Paul. 

Saint Clair, in Missouri, a S. W. co.; area, abt. 650 
sq. m. Hivers. Osage and Sac rivers, and Warblow, 
Peshaw, and Monaghan creeks. Sui:face, diversified ; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Osceola. Ip. (1880) 14,137.—A post- 
village of Franklin co., abt. 55 m. S.W. of St. Louis. 

Saint Clair, in Ohio, a township of Butler co.; pop. 
abt. 1,800.—A post-twp. of Columbiana co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Saint Clair, in Pennsylvania, a township of Bedford 
co.; pop. abt. 2,700. — A post-borough of Schuylkill co., 
abt. 62 m. N.E. of Harrisburg; pop. abt. 6,000. 

Saint Clair City, in Pennsylvania, a village of West- 
moreland co., abt. 45 m. E. of Pittsburg. 

Saint Clair River, an outlet of Lake Huron, form- 
ing a partial boundary between prov. of Ontario and 
Michigan. It averages 14 m. in width, is 40 m. long, 
and empties into Lake 8t. Clair. 

Saint Clairs’ville, in Ohio, a post-village, cap. of 
Belmont co., abt. 116 m. E. of Columbus; pep, abt. 1,500, 

Saint Cloud, in Kansas, a village of Saline co., abt. 
33 m. W.S.W. of Junction City. 

Saint Cloud, in Minnesota, a post-villnge, cap. of 
Stearns co., on the Mississippi River, abt. 80 m. N.W. of 
St Paul. It contains some extensive manuſuctories, and 
has an active trade. Fop. abt. 3,000. 

Saint Croix, or Santa CRUZ, (san'ta kroos,) an island 
of the W. Indies, abt. 80 m. E.S.E. of Porto Rico. It is 
the most 8. and the largest of the Virgin group, and has 
an area of abt. 100 sq.m. Cap. Christianstad. It has 
been possessed successively by the Dutch, English, Span- 
ish, and French, the last of whom sold it to Denmark in 
1733. Pop. 27,000. 

Saint Croix, (krwaw,) PASSAMAQUODDY, or Schopf, 
a river rising in Grand Lake, and flowing a tortuous 
8.8 E. course between Maine nud New Brunswick, enters 
Passamaquoddy Bay. Length, abt. 75 m. 

Saint Croix, in Wisconsin, a N.W. co., adjoining Min- 
nesota; area, abt. 750 sq. m. Rivers. St. Croix, Wil- 
low, and Apple rivers. Surface, somewhat diversified ; 
soil, fertile. Cup. Hudson. 

Saint Croix Lake, an expansion of the St. Croix 
River between Wisconsin and Minnesota. It is abt. 36 
m. long, with an average breadth of 3 m. 

Baint Croix River, rises in Douglas co, Wisconsin, 
aud flowing S.W., then S. by W., between that State and 
Minnesota, enters the Mississippi River abt. 38 m. below 

St. Paul. Length, abt. 200 m. 


French author, B.at Bonlogne-sur-Mar, 1804, who at first 
studied medicine, but subsequently turned his attention 
towards literature, for which he hadastrong predilection 
from his earliest years. He commenced by writing articles 
on history, philosophy, and criticism for a French news- 
paper, and, in 1828, produced his Historical and Critical 
Picture of the Poetry and Drama to the 16th Century, a 
work which was accepted as a choice specimen of criti- 
cism. Some poems followed, but were less favorably 
received, He next supplied papers to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, to the Nationale, and other important 
French organs; but his great work on the History of 
Port Royal, which appeared between the years 1840-48, 
gave him the high position among French littérateurs 
which he from that period maintained. His Literary 
Portraits have placed him at the bead of the critics of 
the age. D. 1869. 

Saint’ed, a. Holy; pious; sacred; canonized; as, 
“sainted hills.” ( Milton.) — Gone to heavenly happi- 
ness ;—often employed as an euphemism for dead. 

„ hold you as a thing euskied and sainted.” — Shaka, 

Saint Ele'na, a cape of Ecuador, on the Pacific coast; 
Lat. 2° 12“ S., Lon. 81° W. Abous 30 m. to the S.E., ou 
a bay of the same name, is the village of Saint Elena. 

Saint Elizabeth, a vill. and parish of Berthier co., 
prov. of Quebec, abt. 45 m. N.E. of Montreal; pop. 3,500. 

Sainte-Lucie, a town on the S. coast of the island of 
Martinique, W. Indies, abt. 13 m. S.E. of Port Royal; 
pop. 1,500. 

Sainte Rose, a town on the N. coast of the island of 
Guadeloupe, W. Indies, abt. 10 m. S. W. of Port Louis; 
pop. 4,500. 

Saintes, (ends.) a town of France, dept of Charente- 
Inférieure, on the Charente, 38 m. S. E. of Rochelle; pop. 
8,405. 

Saintes, (Les.) (la sante,) a cluster of small islands in 
the W. Indies, off the S. extremity of Guadeloupe, Ag- 
gregate area, abt. 5 sq. m. Discovered by Columbus, 
Nov. 4, 1495. 

Saint- Esprit. (-¢s-pree’,) a village and parish of Mont- 

calm co.. prov. of Quebec, abt. 42 m. N.W. of Montreal ; 

500. — Also a village of Richmond co.; P. Quebec. 

ess, n. A female saint. (n.) 


Op. 
Saint 
Saint Eustatius, (y/s-td'shus,) or EUSTATIA, an island 

of the Leeward group, W. Indies, abt. 12 m. N.W. of St. 
Kitt’s; area, abt. 190 sq.m. Surfuce, mountainous. It 


has two extinct volcanoes. Pop. 2,000. 
Saint-Fe'lix-de-Valois, (-rdl’wah,) a village and 
parish of Berthier co.. prov. of Quebec, abt. 51 m. N. N. 

of Montreal; pop. 3,800. 

Saint Francis, in Arkansas, an E. co.; area, abt. 
900 sq. m. Rivers. White. St. Francis, and Cache rivers. 
Surface. nearly level; soil, generally fertile. Cap. Mad- 
ison. Pop, (1880) 8.389— A township of Green co.; pop. 
abt. 550. — A township of Phillips co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Saint Francis, in Minnesota, a post-towuship of 
Onoka co.; pop. abt. 300. 
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Saint Fran’cis River, rises in St. François co., Mis- 
souri, and flowing S. into Arkansas, it enters the Migsis- 
sippi River trom Phillips co. Length, abt. 450 m. 

Saint Francisville, in //Lnois, a post-village of 
Lawrence cù., abt. 170 m. S. E. of Springtield. 

Saint Francisville, in Louisianu, a post-village, 
cap. of West Feliciana parish, abt. 30 m. N, of Baton 

Onge. 

Saint Francisville, in Missouri, a post-village of 
Clarke co., abt, 10 m. W. N. W. of Keokuk, Iowa. 

Saint Francois, (frangs'wah,) or SAINT FRANCIS, in 
Missouri, a SE, co.; area, abt. 350 eq. m. Rivers. St. 
Francis and Big rivers. Surface, hilly and broken; 
goil, in some parts fertile. The celebrated Iron Moun- 
tain is at the S. E. angle of this co. Cap. Farmington. 
Pup. (1880) 13,822. 

Saint Francois (or Francis) River, rises in Lake 
Pohenaganook, and flowing a general E. and S. E. course, 
enters the St. John abt. 10 m. below the confluence of 
the Walloostook River. During its entire length, it 
forms a portion of the N. boundary between Maine and 
New Brunswick. 

Saint Genevieve, (-zh?n’a-réév,) in Missouri, an 
E. S. E. co.. adjoining Illinois; area, abont 400 sq. m. 
Rivers. Mississippi River, and Riviere aux Vases, and 
Isle au Bois, Saline, and Establishment creeks. Sur- 
Jace, uneven and broken; soil, in some parts very fer- 
tile. Min. Lead and copper, besides some fine marble. 
Cup. St. Genevieve, a thriving post-viilage on the Mis- 
800 abt. 60 m. below St. Louis, with a pop. of 
alt. 2,200. 

Saint George, the patron saint of England, snid to 
have been a soldier in the army of Diveletian, and to 
have suffered death for the Christian faith, His char- 
acter and very existence are surrounded with much 
obscurity, Ho is commonly represented on horseback, 
with a dragon vanquished at his feet. 

Saint George, an island of the Bermuda group, lying 
N.E. of Bermuda, It is strongly fortified, and on the E. 
side has the town of Saint George, an important British 
military depot. P p. 4,000, 

Saint George, a town on the 8 S. W. coast of the island 
of Grenada, W. Indies, It has an excellent harbor, and 
is de‘endod by a fort; Lat. 12° 2’ 54” N., Lon. 619 43’ W. 

Saint George, an island in the bay of Honduras, 
oposite the mouth of the river Balize. 

Saint George, a bay and harbor on the W. coast of 
Newfoundland, extending inland (E.N.E.) abt. 5t m. It 
receives a river of the same name, 

Saint George, a bay on the N.W. coast of Nova Sco- 
tin, E. of Cape St. George. It extends abt.18 m. inland, 
and is 20 m. wide at its mouth. 

Saint George, in Florida, an island in the Gulf of 
Mexico, opposite the mouth of the Appalachicola River ; 
oren, abt, 100 sq. m. 

Saint George, in Kansas, a post-village of Pottawat- 
tomie co., al t. 12 m. E. of Manhattan. Pop. (1870), 435. 

Saint George, in Maine, a post-township of Knox 
ch.; pon, abt, 3,230, 

Saint George, in Nebraska, a village of Nemaha co., 
abt. 10 m. W. of Brownsville. 
Saint George, in Oregon,a -village, cap. of Co- 

lumbia co., a! t. 30 m. N. of Portland. 

Saint George, in Liah, a post-village, cap. of Wash- 
ington co., abt. $45 m. S. by W. of Salt Lake City. 

Saint George, in Vermont, a post-township of Chit- 
tenden co.; pop. abt. 150. 

Saint George, in JV. Virginia, a post-village, cap. of 
Tucker co., abt. 100 m. S.E. of Wheeling. 

Saint George’s, in D lawarr, a post- village of New 
Castle co., abt., 16 m. 8.S.W. of Wilmington. 

Saint Gregoire-le-Grande, a village and parish 
of Nicolet co., prov. of Quebec, abt. 90 m. S.W. of Que- 
bec: 3,500. 3 

Saini Kelen, in Missouri, a village of Cedar co., abt. 
17 m. S. W. of Jefferson City. 

Saint Helena. in California, r post-village of Napa 
co., abt. 18 m. N. of Napa. 

Sai Helena, in Louisiana, au E. parish, adjoining 
Mississippi; area, 540 ag. m. Niers. Ticktah and 
Anite rivers. Surface. level, or slightly undulating; 
soil, generally very fertile. Cap. Greensburg. Pop. 
(1880) 7,504.—A village of the above parish, about 35 m. 
N.E. by N. of Baton Ronge. 

Saint Helena, in Neb., a twp. of Cedar co.; pop. 200. 

Saint Hele’na, (Island of.) See HELENA (Sr.). 

Saint Hel’en’s Mountain. in Washington Terri- 
tory, a volcanic peak of the Cascade Range. at the N.W, 
angle of Skamania co.; height, abt. 13,400 feet. It has 
recently been in a state of eruption. 

Saint-Hen’ri-de-Que’bec, a village of Dorchester 
co., prov. of Quebec, about 12 m. 8.8.E. of Quebec; 
pop. 3.500. 

Saint Hilaire. See Grorrroy Sant HILAIRE. 

Saint‘hood, u. State or condition of being a saint. — 
The order or collective body of saints. 

Saint Hy’acinthe, a S. co. of prov. of Quebec; area, 
abt. 477 sq.m. Cap. St. Hyacinthe. Pop. 18,310. — Its 
cap., St. Hyacinthe, is about 30 m. E.N.E. of Montreal; 
pop. abt. 4, 000. 

Saint Ig'nace. in Mi. higan, a township of Mackinaw 
co.; pop. abt. 600. 

Saint Igna'tius's Beans, See IGNATIA. 

Saint In‘igo’s, in Maryland, a post-village of St. 
Mary co., abt. 60 m. S. by E. of Annapolis, 

Saint‘ism, n. Characteristic quality of saints. (x.) 

Saint-Jacques-de-l’Achigan, a village and par- 
ish of Montcalin co., prov. of Quebec, about 30 m. N.W. 
of Montreal; pop. 9.000. 

Saint Jago. Sce SANTIAGO. 

Saint James, in Louisiana, a Š E. parish; area, abt. 
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830sq.m. Rivers. Mississippi and Acadien rivers. Lake 
Maurepas washes the N.K, border, Surface, generally 
level; soil, extremely fertile, producing large crops of 
sugar and Indiau corn Cap. Bringiers. 

Saint James, in Michigan, a post-vill cap. of 
Maniton co., abt. 350 m. N vy w. of Lansing.” R 
Saint James, in Missouri, a post-village of Phelps 

co. abt. 10 m. E. of Rolla, 

Saint James, in Nebraska, a post-village, cap. of 
Cedar co., abt, 48 m. W.N.W. of Sionx City. 

Saint Jan, or Saint Jony, one of the Danish W. India 
islands, lying E. of St. Thomas; area, abt. 42 sq. m. 
Cap. Christiansburg. Pop. 3,000. 

Saint Joachim, (yõ'a-keem,) a village of Montmo- 
renci co., prov. of Quebec, abt. 10 m. N.E. of Quebec; 
pop. 1,100. 

Saint John, a town on the W. coast of the island of 
Antigua, W. Indies. 

Saint John, or Saint Jonx's, (Indian Looshtook, long 
ri ver, ] a river of Maine and New Brunswick, which takes 
its rise in the highlands which separate Maine from 
Canada. Flowing N.E. a distance of 100 m., under the 
name of Wulloostook, it joins the St. Francis 50 m. below. 
It then flows E. S. E. to the Great Falls, where it has a 
perpendicular descent of from 70 to 80 feet. In Lat. 46° 

„it turns suddenly, and flows E. to St. John’s Harbor, 
Its whole conrse is about 450 m., and it is navigable for 
vessels of 120 tons to Fredericton, 80 m. from its mouth. 
75 m. from the Great Falls to the St. Francis forms the 
boundary between Maine and New Brunswick. 

Saint John, a seaport of N. Brunswick, cap. of St. 
John co. at the mouth of St. John River, 135 m. N.W. 
of Halifax; Lat, 45° 14’ 6” N., Lon, 66° 3’ 30” W. The 
harbor is one of the finest in America. Almost totally 
destroyed by fire, June 21, 1877; 200 acres were burnt, 
many lives lost and property valned at.several millions 
destroyed. Zop. of co. (1881) 52,925; of city =e. 

Saint John, in prov. ot Quebec, a river flowing into 
the Assumption River from Montoalm co.— A river 
flowing into the Gulf of St. Lawrence from Gaspé co. — 
A considerable luke, abt, 120 m. N. by W. of Quebec. It 
is nearly circular in outline, and covers an area of abt. 
900 sq.m. It receives the Peribona, Mistissinny, and 
several other rivers, and has its outlet in the Saguenay 
River.— A town of Chambly co., also called Dorchester, 
abt. 27 m. S.E. of Montreal; pop. 3,000. 

Saint John, in inais, a village of Lake co., abt. 26 
m. N. by W. of Chicago.— A post-village of Perry co., 
abt. 80 m. N. of Cairo. 

Saint John, in Jwa, a post-village and township of 
Harrison co., abt. 22 m. N. of Council Bluifs; pop. 1,280. 

Saint John, in Michigan, a post-village, cap. of Clin- 

` ton co,, abt. 98 m. W. N. W. of Detroit; pop. abt. 2,200. 

Saint John, in Minnesota, a village of Pine co., abt. 
90 m. N. N. E. of St. Paul. 

Saint John, in Nebraska, a village of Dakota co., abt. 
9 m. W.. W. of Sioux City. 

Saint John Baptiste, in Louisiana, a S. E. parish; 
area, abt. 200 sq. m. River. Mississippi River. It is 
washed on the N. and S.E. vy lakes Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain respectively. Surface, low and level; 
soil, along the rivers, very fertile. Cup. Bonnet Carré. 
Pop. (1880) 9.686, 

Saint John’s, a city, cap. of Newfoundland, and the 
most E. seaport of N. America, 1,665 m, W. by 8. of Gal- 
way, Ireland; Lat. 47° 33” 6’ N., Lon, 52° 43’ W. It is 
situate on an acclivity, consists chiefly of one street of 
abt. 1 mile in length, is lighted with gas, and well sup- 

lied with water. Its trade consists chiefly in snpply- 
ng the fishermen with clothing, provisions, and fishing 
and hunting-gear. Pop. 25,000, — A B.E. district of N. 

Saint John's, or Stur Jounstown, in Delaware, a 
village of Sussex co., abt. 28 m. 8. of Dover. 

Saint John’s, in Florida, a river rising in Lake 
Poinsett, near the 8. border of Orange co., and flowing 
in a general N. direction, enters the Atlantic Ocean 
from Duval co. During its somewhat tortuous course 
of 200 m, through a low marshy region, it receives nu- 
merous smaller streams, and expands into several con- 
siderable lakes. — A N.E. co., bordering on the Atlantic 
Ocean; area, abt. 990 sq.m. River. St. John's River. 
Surface, level and low; soil, sandy, and not very fertile. 
Cap. St. Augustine. 

Saint John’s, or SAINT Jony, in Indiana, a post-vil- 
lage and township of Lake co., abt. 145 m. N.W. by N. 
of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Saint John’s, in Ohio, a post-village of Auglaize co., 
abt. 90 in. W. N. W of Columbus. 

Saint John’s Bread, n. (Bot.) See Ceratonta. 

Saint Johns’bury, in Vermont, a city, enp. of Cale 
donia co., ou the Passumpsic River, abt. 35 m. N.E. of 
Montpelier. The river affords excellent water-power, 
and the city contains numerous manufactories, among 
which is one of patent weighing-scales, said to be the 
most extensive in the U. States. Fop. abt. 4,000. 

Baint Johns’bury Centre, in Vermont, a post- 
village of Caledonia co., abt. 2 m. N. of St. Johnsbury. 

Saint Johns bur East, in Vermont, a post-village| 
of Caledonia co., abt. 5 m. N.E. of St. Johnsbury. l 

Baint John’s Creek, in Missouri, enters the Mis- 
souri River trom Franklin co. j 

Saint Johns'ville, in New Fork, a post-village and 
township of Nontgomery co., about 63 m. W. by N. of 
Albany. 

Saint John’s Wort, n. (Bot.) See HYPERICACES. 

Saint Joseph. a lake of British N. America; Lat. 
61° 10’ N., Lon. 919 W. It covers an area of about 350 
sq. m., receives the Cutlake River, and empties into St. 
James’ Bay on Hudson's Bay through the Albany River. 

Saint Joseph, an island of prov. of Ontario, at the W. 
end of North Channel, aud between lakes Huron and 
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Superior; Lat. 46° 15’ N., Lon. 84 10’ W.; area, about 
200 sq. m. 

Saint *o’seph, in Florida, a post-village, cap. of Cal- 
houn co., on a bay of the sume nume, abt. 70 m. S. W. of 
Tallahassee. 

Saint Joseph, in Indiana, a N. co., adjoining Michi- 
gan; area, abt. 470 sq. m. Rivers. St. Joseph and Kan- 
kakee rivers. Surface, nearly level; soil, very fertile. 
Min. Iron. Cup. South Bend. Pop. (1880) 33,176.—A 
township of Allen co.; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Saint Jo’seph, in Louisiana, u post-village, cap. of 
Tensas parish, abt. 100 m. N. of Baton Rouge. 

Saint Joseph, in Michigan, a 8.8.W. co., adjoining 
Indiana; area, abt. 528 sq. m. Rivers. St. Joseph (of 
Lake Michigan), Portage, Prairie, Pigeon, and Fawn 
rivers. Surface, undulating; soil, remarkably fertile. 
Cap. Centreville, Pop. (1880) 26,626.—A vost village and 
township of Berrien co., abt. 194 m. W. of Detroit; pop. 
abt. 2,500, 

Saint Joseph, in Minnesota, a village of Stearns co., 
abt. 10 m. W. of St. Cloud. 

Saint Joseph, in Missouri, a city, cap. of Buchanan 
co., on the Missouri River, abt. 340 m. above Jefferson 
City. It is well located, has numerous manufactories, 
and carries on ap extensive trade. The city is regularly 
and handsomely built, and is thriving rapidly. Hop. 
(1880) 32,401. 

Saint Joseph, in Ohio, a township of Williams co.; 
pop. abt. 1,800. 

Saint Joseph, in Wisconsin, a township of St. Croix 
co.; . abt. 300. 

Saint Joseph Bay, in Florida, an arm of the Gulf 
of Mexico, extending S. into Calhoun co. It is 25 m, in 
length, and has a maximum breadth of 10 m. 

Saint Joseph de Maskinongé, or MASKINONGÉ, 
a village and parish of St. Maurice co., prov. of Quebec, 
abt. 60 m. N.E. of Montreal; pop. abt. 5,000. 

Saint Joseph's Grove, in Dwa, a village of Du- 
buque co., abt. 10 m. S. W. of Dubuque. 

Saint Joseph’s River, (of Luke Michigan) rises 
in Hillsdale co., Michigan, and flowing first N.W. into 
Calhoun co., then 8.W. through Branch, St. Joseph, and 
Cass cos. into Indiana, where, after a W. course of abt. 
30 m., it turns N.W. into Michigan again, and enters 
Lake Michigan from Berrien co. Length, abt. 250 m. 
Navigable ubt. 120. 

Saint Joseph's River, (of the Maumee,) rises in 
Hillsdale co., Michigan, and flowing S. W. through the 
N.W. angle of Ohio, into Indiana, it joins the St. Mary’s 
ah at Fort Wayne, in Allen co., to form the Maumee 

ver. 

St. Just, (-zhoost,) ANTOINE, one of the associates of 
Robespierre, was B. in 1768, and was educated for the 
legul profession. He voted for the death of Louis XVI. 
mnterially assisted in the destruction of the Girondista, 
acted as a commissioner of the Nutional Convention to 
the army in Alsace, where he was distinguished for his 
severity; and, on his return to Paris, becoming in- 
volved in the ruin of Robespierre, was guillotined in 
July, 1794. This demagogue, who was the author of 
several works, among which were some licentious 
poems, has often been confounded with Louis Lron Sr. 
Just, the writer of Esprit de la Révolution, et de la 
Conslittion de France. 

Saint Lan’‘dry, in Louisiana, a central parish; area, 
abt. 2,200 sq.m. Rivers. Atchafalaya and Mermenteau 
rivers. Surface, somewhat elevated and undulating; 
soil, very fertile. Cup. Opelousas, 

Saint Law’rence, a river of N. America. See LAW- 
RENCE t SAINT). 

Saint Leger, (IJ r,) in Missouri, u post-village of Ozark 
co., abt. 13 m. S.E of Gainesville. 

Saint Leonard's, (/en’urdz,) in Maryland, a post- 
village of Calvert co., abt. 45 m. S. of Annapolis. 

Saint’-like, a. Saintly; resembling or befitting a 
saint; as, a sutnt-like show.— Dryden. 

Saint liness, n. Quality of being saintly. 

Saint Lô, a town of France, cup. of the dept. of Man- 
che, on the Vire, 55 m. S. k. of Cherbourg. Pop. 8,539. 

Saint Lon’is, a prosperous seaport, ca 
of Mauritius. It is a place of active trade, and exports 
great quantities of coffee and sugar. Pop. 15.000. 

Saint Louis, in California, a post-village of Sierra co., 
abt. 21 m. N. by W. of Downieville. 

Saint Louis, in Indiana, a village of Bartholomew 
co., abt. 11 m. N.E. ot Columbus. 

Saint Louis, in Michigan, a post-village of Gratiot 
co., abt. 36 m. W. of Saginaw City. 

Saint Louis, in Minnesolo, n N.E. co., adjoining the 
British possessions; area, abt. 6.000 sq. m, Rivers, 
St. Louis, Big White Face, and Cloquet rivers. Lake 
Superior washes the S. E. border, Vermilion Lake occu- 
pies the N central part, aud Rainy Lake forms a part 
of the N. border of this co. Surface, elevated and bro- 
ken; soil, in general, not fertile. Min. Copper and 
iron. Cup. Duluth. 

Saint Louis, in Missouri, an E. co., adjoining Ili- 
nois ; area, abt. 600 sq. m. Rivers. Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Maramec rivers. Surface, somewhat diversified; 
soil, very fertile, producing fruit and the cereals in 
abundance. Min. Stone-coal, iron, aud marble. Cap. St. 
Louis. Pop. (1880) 382,410, 

—A fine and flouri-hing city, port of entry, and cap. of the 
above co., and the principal place in the State, admirably 
situated on the Mississippi, 18 m. below the mouth of 
the Missouri, and nearly 200 m. above the mouth of the 

Ohio, at the terminus of many important railroads. 
The city extends along the margin of the river, from 
which the ground rises by a gentle ascent to a second 
platoan, about forty fcet above the level of the first. 
ortifications were erected on this terrace at an early 
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period in the history of St. Louis; but these have been 
removed to make way for buildings, and their site is 
now occupied by streets and houses. In the older part 
of the city, by the brink of the river, which is the chief 
seat of trade, the streets are narrow and inconvenieni, 
bnt of late they have been much improved. The more 
modern sections, on the high gronniis, are laid out in 
broad avenues and streets, in which are most of the 
residences of the business and professional men. The 
old town of St. Louis was chiefly of wood, but siuce 
the great fire of 1849 substantially rebuilt and has 
many handsome edifices, as, fur example, the Court- 
House (cost $1.200,000), the Four Courts (cost $1,000,000), 
the new U. S. Custom-Honse and Post-Office (to cost 
$5,000,000), Merchants’ Exchange (costing, $1,000,000), 
and the Cathedral (R. C.) is an elegant Doric building, 
with a lofty spire and chime of bells. Among the other 
imposing church buildings, are Christ church (Epis.), 
Pilgrim church (Cong.), Church of the Messiah (Unita- 
rian), First Presbyterian, and the Jewish synagogue, 


Fig. 2294. — SAINT LOUIS. 


Among the literary and scientific institntions may be 
named the St. Louis University, fonnded by the Jesuits 
in 1829, which has a valuable museum and library of 
25,000 vols., and the Academy of Sciences, founded in 
1856, has a large museum and library. and the &. L. School 
and Museum of Fine Arts. The Mercantile Lib. has over 
50,000 vols. and some fine works of art, and the Public 
School Library has also upwards of 50,000 vols. S. L. 
has many spacious parks — Tower Grove has 277 acres, 
Forrest Park 1,350 acres, the beautiful, but smaller, La-, 
fayette Park of 30 acres, together with Shaw's Garden 
and several other parks, form in all over 2.000 acres. 
St. L. has several orphan asylums, homes for the 
friendless, a house of refuge, a girls’ industrial home, 
industrial school for boys, several free evening schools, 
an insane hospital, a maternity, an infant hospital, a 
large marine hospital, 3 general hospitals, 7 convents, 
and many other benevolent institutions, upon both in- 
dividual and State foundations, which attest the intel- 
ligent philanthropy of its citizens; while the literary 
and professional organizations are of a corresponding 
high order. The periodical press, embracing some 60 
publications, exercises commanding influence upon 
public opinion; and educational zeal is manifested by 
a complement of schools fully equal to the average of 
our largest cities of the east. Steamboats of the largest 
class come close up to the levee; and St. Louis, whose 
commercial importance is incessantly increasing, has 
became the grand emporinm of the regions on the Mis 
souri and the Upper Mississippi, The bridge, made of 
iron and steel, over the Mississippi at this city is one of 
the grandest in the world, built by Captain Eads and 
complete! in 1874, at a total cost of 810. 00,000; it is 
nearly 5,000 feet in length, built in two stories, and of 
sufficient elevation to permit the passage of steamboats, 
The new Union R.R. depôt is an immense building. 
The great tunnel (7.0 0 ft.) under the city runs from it 
to the bridge. F. L. is largely engaged in manufac- 
tures. Her flouring-mills are numerous. and enjoy a 
high reputation; and her large sugar-refineries manu- 
facture most of the sugar consnmed in the Mississippi 
Valley. Oils and chemicals are largely manufactured. 
The manufacture of hemp into bale-rope and bagging, 
the distillation of whiskey, and the manufacture of to- 
bacco, occupy many hands. The packing of pork, beef, 
lard, and hains employs a very large capital. But the 
manufacture of iron exceed any other in its extent and 
capital involved. The total annual valne of the manu- 
factnres of &. L. for 1877 was estimated at $00,000,000, 
and nearly 2.000, 000 bills. of flour are produced annu- 
ally — one grain elevator alone has u storage capacity 
of 2,000,000 bushels. St. L. was founded by the French, 
in 1764. In 1860, the nounlation was 1F0.773; in 1870, 
310,864; aud in 1880, 350,522 (including 105,013 foreign- 
ers, 22,256 colored, 56 Chinamen, and 15 Indians) ° 
total debt in 1880 was $22,847,761, an increase since 1870 
of 86.854, 761. 

aint Louis, in Oregon, a post- vill. of Marion co. 
nint Lou s Lake, an expansion of the St. Lawrence 
River, near Montreal, abt. 7 in wide by 20 long. 

aint Louis River, rises in St. Lonis co., Minnesota, 
and flowing first 8.S.W.. then SE. to the borders of 
Wisconsin, turns to the N.E. and enters Lake Superior. 
aint Louisville, in Ohio, a post-vill. of Licking co. 
aint Lucia, (Iwahe-a.) one of the smaller Cape de 
Verd Islands, bet. St. Nicholas and St. Antonio; Lat 
16° 49’ N., Lon. 24 477 W. Ext. 10 m. long and 3 broad 
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Saint Lu’eta, an island of the W. Indies. See Lucta (r.)] 
Baint Lucie, (see,) in Floridu, u S. E. co., border- 
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township of Decatur co., abt. 36 m. S. E. of Iudiauapolis; 
pop. abt. 700. 


ing on the Atlantic Ocean. River. Kissinee River. Lake Saintonge, (sant’awnge,) an old W. prov. of France, 


Okechobee occupies a portion of this co, Surface, low 
and flat; soil, in some parts fertile. The name of this co. 
has recently been changed to Brevard. 

Saintly, a. (comp. SAINTLIER; superl. SAUNTLIEST.) 


bordering op the Atlantic, now forming the depts. of 


Charente-Inféerieure, Deux-Sèvres, and Charente. 


Saint Paris, in Ohio, a post-village of Champaign co., 


abt. 58 m. W. of Columbus. 


Like a saint; oecoming a holy, devout person; as, Saint Paul, an island of British N. America, in the 


saintly patience, 
Saint Mari’a, in Wisconsin, a township of Green 
Lake co.: „ abt. 1,000. 


Gulf of St. Lawrence, abt. 8 m. N.E. of North Point, 
Cape Breton Island. It exhibits 2 fixed lights. Lat. 
(of N. Point) 47° 14’ N., Lon. 60° W. 


Saint Marie’, in Minsis, a post-village and township | Saint Paul, in /ndiana, n post-village of Decatur co., 


y Jasper co., abt. 60 in. E. by S. of Vandalia; pop. abt. 

„800. 

Saint Mark’s, in Florida, a small river flowing S. into 
Apalachee River from Wakulla co. 

A post-village, port of entry, and the cap. of Wakulla 
co., on St. Mark’s River, abt. 26 m. S. by E. of Talla- 
hassve. It has a safe harbor for vessels drawing 8 feet 
of water, and being the port of Tallahassee, it com- 
manda an extensive trade. At the E. side of the en- 
trance to the harbor is a light-house, exhibiting a fixed 
light 73 feet high; Lat. 300 4’ N., Lon. 84° 20’ W. 

Saint Mar'tin, an island of the W. Indies, between 
Anguilla and St. Bartholomew; Lat. 18° + N., Lon. 53° 
10 W. Area, nbout 30 sy. m. In 1638, this island was 
settled by the French and Dutch, the former occupying 
still the N., and the latter the S., part. Pop. (French) 
4.000; (Dutch) 4,500. 

Saint Martin, an island in the Pacific Ocean, off the 
W. coast of Patagonia, 8. of Madre de Dios; Lat. 50° 
40’ S., Lon. 75° 26’ W. 

Saint Martin, a village and parish of Terrebonne co., 
prov. of Quebec, abt. 12 m. N.W. of Montreal; 


abt. 35 m. S. E. of Iudiannpolis. 


Saint Paul, in Jows, a post- village of Lee co., abt. 22 


m, W. by S. of Burlington. 


Saint Paul, in Minnesota, a city, port of entry, cap. of 


Ramsey co., and seat of the State government, ou the 
Mississippi River, 2,070 m. above its mouth, and 9 m. 
below the Falls of St. Anthony; Lat. 449° 02’ 46” N., Lon. 
93° 6’ W. The city is finely located on a bluff, 70 or do 
fect above the river. lu was first settled in 1840, and is 
now the most populous city in the State, as well as one 
of the most important commercial places of the N.W. 
It contains a fine State-House, and other buildings de- 
voted to literature, science, benevolence, &c., while its 
churches and schools are on a scale commensurate with 
its rapid progress as a city, indicating a worthy aspira- 
tion for moral and intellectual improvement. situated 
almost at the head of navigation on the Mississippi 
River, S. P. commands an extensive and rapidly in- 
creasing commerce, Pop. (1870), 20,045; (1880) 41,408 


Saint Paul, in Missouri,a post- village of Webster co., 


abt. 25 m. E. of Springfield. ` 


. 4,500. Saint Paul's, in . Curolina, a post-village of Robe- 


Saint Martin's, in Louisiana, a 8.S.E. parish; area,| son co., abt. 20 m. S. S. W. of Fayetteville. 


abt. 750 sq. m. 
and Teche bayoux. Surface, level; soil, in the vicinity 


Rivers. Grand River, and Atchafalaya|Saint Paul's Bay, a village and parish of Saguenay 


co., pr. of Quebec, abt. 60 m. N.E. of Quebec ; pop. 3,000, 


of the streams exceedingly fertile, producing largecrops|Saint Peter, in Minnesota, a post- village, cup. of Ni- 


of Indian corn and sugar. Cup. St. Martinsville. Pop. 
(1880) 12,662, 
Saint Martin's, in Maryland, a small river flowing 


collet co., abt. 75 m. S. W. of St. Paul. 


Saint Peter's Lake, un expansion of the St. Law- 


rence River, between Lat. 46° and 46° 8’, and Lon. 73° 


throngh Worcester co. into Sinepuxent Sound.— A post-“ W.; length, abt. 35 m.; greatest breadth 10 m. 


village of Worcester co., abt. 120 m. S. E. of Annapolis. 
Saint Martin's Keys, in Florida, a small cluster of 
islets in the Gulfof Mexico; Lut. 28942’ N., Lon. 83°30’ W. 
Saint Mar’tinsville, in Louisiana, a post - villnge, 
cap. of St. Martin's parish, abt. 125 m. W. S. W. of Baton 
Rouge: pop. abt. 1,600. 


Saint Peter's (or Minnesota) River, in Minnesota, 


rises in Biz Stone Lake, on the W. border of the State, 
and flows S. E. to Blue Kurth co.; thence turning N.E., 
it enters the Mississippi River between Hennepin and 
Dakota cos. Length, abt. 4% m. 


Saint Peter's Wort, n. (Bot.) See ASCYRUM. 


Saint Mar’y, a group of islands in the Gulf of St. Law- Saint Pierre, Jacques HENRI BERNARDI! DE, a French 


rence, off the S. coast of Labrador; Lat. 50° 20 N., Lon. 
60° W.— A S. E. district of Newfoundland. 

Saint Mary, in Jowa,a village of Mills co., abt. 230 m. 
W of Lowa City. 

Saint Mary's, in Georgia, a post-village and port of 
entry of Camden co., on St. Mary's River, abt. 9 m. 
above ita mouth; pop. abt. 750. 

Saint Mary's, in Indiana, a township of Adams co.; 
pap. abt. 1,600, 

Saint Mary's, in Jowa, a village of Linn co., abt. 20 
m. N. by E. of Iowa City.—A twp. of Mills co.; pop. 190. 

Saint Mary’s, in Louisiana, a S. by E. parish, border- 
ing on the Gulf of Mexico; area, abt. 860 sq. m. Rivers. 
Atchafalaya and Teche bayoux. Surface, level; soil, 
extremely fertile. Cup. Franklin. 

Saint Mary's, in Maryland, a S. co. bordering on the 
Chesapeake Bay: area, abt. 250 sq. m. Rivers. Potomac 
and Patuxent rivers. Surface, nearly level; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Leonardtown. 

Saint Mary's, in Minnesota, a post-vill. and township 
of Waseca co., abt. 22 m. S. E. of Mankato; pop. abt. 500. 

Saint Mary’s, in Nevada, a village of Humboldt co., 
abt. 40 m. N. of Unionville. 

Saint Mary's, in Ohio, a post-village and township 
of Auglaize co., abt. 105 m. W. N. W. of Columbus; pop. 
abt. 1,800. 

Saint Mary's, in W. Virginia, a post- village, cap. of 
Pleasants co., abt. 64 m. S. S. W. of Wheeling. 

Saint Mary’s Landing, in Missouri, a village of 
St. Genevieve co., abt. 70. m. S. by E. of St. Louis. 

Saint Mary’s River, rises in the Okefinokee 
Swamp, in Ware co., Georgia, and flowing 8. to the bor- 
der of Florida, continues to form the boundary of these 
two States until it enters the Atlantic Ocean; length, 
abt. 100 m. 

Saint Mary’s River, rises in Auglaize co., Ohio, 
and flowing N.W. into Indiana, joins the St. Joseph 
River in Allen co. to furm the Maumee River. 


Saint Re 


Saint’s Bell, n. 


miscellaneous writer, was B. at Havre, in 1737, was edu- 
cated in the engineer school at Paris; for a time he fol- 
lowed the military profession in the service of Russia; 
afterwards obtained a commission in the engineer corps 
of France; spent three yearsin tho Isle of France, about 
1770-73; and, retiring from military life, he devoted tho 
remainder of his days to literature. In 1784 appeared 
his Etudes de la Nature, and in 1788, his Paul et Vir- 
ginie, which, after passing through 50 editions in 
one year, has been translated into almost. all the lan- 
guages of Europe. “ For many years,” says Humboldt, 
“it was the constant companion of myself, and my 
valued friend and fellow-traveller Bonpland; and often, 
in the calm brilliancy of a southern sky, or, when in 
the rainy season the thunder reéchoed and the light- 
ning gleamed through the forests that skirt the shores 
of the Orinoco, we felt ourselves penetrated by the mar- 
vellous truth with which tropical nature is described in 
this little work.“ Carlyle has called it “the swan-song 
of old dying France.” Napoleon conferred on St. Pierre 
the order of the Legion of Houor, and Joseph Bonaparte 


granted him a pension of 2,000 francs. St. Pierre was 


also the author of La Chaumière Indienne, Harmonies 
de la Nature, and several other works, all marked by 
elegant taste and philosophical feeling. D. 1814. 


Saint Pierre, a small island on the 8. coast of New- 


foundland, and which, with the two islands of Miquelon, 
belong to France, and compose the all of her possessions 
in N. America. Pop. 1,700, 


Saint Pierre, a town, cap. of the island of Martin- 


ique, W. Indies. It is generally well built, and contains 
many elegant public and private edifices. The town is 
defended by several forts, It is the birth-place (1763) 
of the Empress Josephine. Pop. 21, 000. 

gis River, in New York, rises in Franklin 
co., and, flowing N. by W., enters the St. Lawrence River 
between St. Lawrence and Franklin cos. 
(Eccl.) See SacRING-BELL. 


Saint Mary's Strait, a channel connecting Lake Saint’-seeming, a. Assuming the characteristics of a 


Superior with Lake Huron, and separating the upper 


saint; as, saint-seeming piety. 


peninsula of Michigan from Canada. It is abt. 63 m. in Saint/ship, n. The character or qualities of a saint. 


length, and is navigable to within 1 m. of Lake Supe- 


Whose eyes might shake the saintship of an anchcrite."—syron, 


rior. Here it has a fall of 22 ft. in A of am. A canal, Saint Simon, (se-mawng,) CLAUDE HENRI, Count DE, 


(one of the finest works of the kind in the Union,) has 
been constructed around this obstacle, and communica- 
tion between all the great lukes is now complete. 
Saint Maurice, (mcr'ris,) a co. of prov. of Quebec; 
area, abt. 7,300 sq. m. Cap. Three Rivers. Pop. 20,000. 
— A village of the above co., abt. 84 m. S.W. of Quebec. 
Saint Michael's, (mik'ls,) in Maryland, a river flow- 
ing into Chesapeake Bay from Talbot co. 
—A post-village of Talbot co., abt. 57 m. S.E. of Annapolis. 
Saint Michael's Bay, an inlet of the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the E. coast of Labrador; Lat. 52° 50 N., Lon. 
55° 30’ W. 
Saint Mo’ran, in Michigan, a township of Mackinaw 
co.: pap. aht. 350 
Saint Nazian, („d'zhan.) in Wisconsin, a village of 
Manitowoc co, abt. 33 m. K. N. E of Fond du Lac. 
Saintologist, | jist.) n. (Trad.) One who is learned in 
the Knowledge of suints; — also, a biographer of suints. 


Saint Omer, (“air, in Indiana, a post-village and 


a celebrated French social philosopher, grandson of the 
following, B. at Paris, 1760. After completing his edu- 
cation he entered the army, and in 1777 was included in 
an expedition sent by Louis XVI. to assist this country 
in her war with England, After seeing some service 
under Washington, and travelling through Mexico, he 
returned to France, and was appointed colonel in the 
French army. He, however, took no interest in his 
military duties, as he intended to devote his life to the 
advancement of human civilization. On the breaking 


out of the Revolution, though he warmly sympathized | 


with the movement, he took no part in the subsequent 
events, but retired entirely from the army, and bought 
a considerable quantity of confiscated land, with the 
view of establishing a large scientific and industrial 
school; but the scheme was a failure, and St. Simon 
retired from it after losing a vast sum of money. From 


this time he devoted himself to what he termed a 
“ physico-political” reformation, for which purpose he 
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entered into the study of all the physical sciences ~ 
mathematics, astronomy, general physics, aud chemistry, 
— nd all the general science atüunable with respect to 
organized beings, He next proceeded to make his 
experimental education; he murried, and continued to 
pursue bis prescribed career, in which good aud evil 
were confounded, and every kind of dissipation followed 
each other in rapid succession. This, however, in 1507, 
came to an end; his fortune was gone, and he was com- 
pelled to become a clerk in a government office ata 
small yearly salary. In 1812, he being then in his fifty- 
second year, he considered it time to “establish hie 
theory,” and published a number of remarkable works, 
which, however impracticable und visionary in their 
character, attracted round him a large number of dise 
ciples. His last effurts were directed towards the foun- 
dation of a new religion, which be called the New 
Caristianity, in which society was to be reorganized 
upon this formular: — To each man a vocation accord- 
ing to his capacity, und to each capacity a recompense 
according to its worth.” Beiore breathing his last he 
give his final instructions to his chief disciples, among 
whom were Augustine Thierry, the great historian, 
und Comte, the future author of the Zositire Philoso- 
phy. His most important works were, Introduction to 
the Scientific Lubors of the Nineteenth Century; The Re 
ization of European Society ; and New Christianity. 
. 18 Alter the death of its founder, St. Simonianism 
experienced some curious mishaps. Several of its most 
enthusiastic followers established a little church, where 
a mystical theology was propounded. In 1830 a weekly 
journal was started in furtherance of the movement, 
which had now attracted numbers of the educated 
classes tu embrace its dogmas; but a split occurred be- 
tween the leaders of the sect; one party formed a kind 
of monastic community, which, atter a short time, was 
suppressed by the government, M Enfautin, the abbot, 
being sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 

Saint Simon, Louis De Rovuveor, DUKE DE, was B. in 
1675. He entered the army early, and served in the 
campaigns in Flanders, was a member of the Council of 
Regency under the Duke d'Orleans, and in 172i was 
appointed ambassador -extraordinary to the court of 
Spain, to negotiate a marriage between the Infanta and 
Louis XV.; and D. in 1755. His Memvirs of the Reign 
of Louis XIV. and the Regency contain a vast mass of 
information aud possess great historical value asa vivid, 
and, on the whole, trathtal representation of the times. 

Saint'’-Simo’nian, n. (7. Econ.) A disciple of 
Sr. SIMON (COUNT DE), q. v. 

Saint’-Simo’nianism,n. The theories, principles, 
or practice inculcated by the Saint-Simonians. 

Saint Stephano, Stefano. See BERLIN, TREATY, 207. 

Saint Ste’phen, in Neb., a twp. & v. of Richardson co. 

Saint Stephen’s, a seaport-town of New Brunswick, 
abt. 60 m. W. of St. John; pop. about 7.000. 

Saint Tam many. inLouisiana, a S. E. parish, border- 
ing on Mississippi aud Lake Pontchartrain; area, ubt. 
1,200 sq. m. Rivers. Pearl and Chetonte rivers. Surface, 
uneven; soil, not generally fertile. Cap. Covington. 
Pop. (1880) 6.887. 

Saint Thom’as, an island of the Virgin group, W. 
Indies, belonging to Denmark, abt. 38 m, E. of Porto 
Rico; Lat. 18° 20’ 24” N., Lon. 64° 55/45" W. Area, 
abt. 45 sq. m., only 2,500 acres of which are under culti- 
vation. red. Sugar, rum, &c. S. T, having a free 
harbor, is visited annually by a large number of vessels, 
and is u place of much business activity. Cap. Charlotte 
Amalie. Pop, alt. 14,000. 

Saint Thomas, a town of prov. of Ontario, co. of Mid- 
dlesex, abt. 17 m. S. of London; pop. abt. 2,200. 

Saint Thomas, a village of Lower California, abt. 30 
m. S.S. E. of San Diego. 

Saint Thomas, in Missouri, a post-village of Cole 30., 
abt, 15 m. 8. of Jefferson City. 

Saint Thomas, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and 
township of Franklin co., abt, 10 m. W. of Chambers- 
burg; pop. abt. 1,788. 

Saint Vincent, an island of the W. Indies, belong- 
ing to Great Britain, abt. 100 m. W. of Barbadoes; Lat. 
135 13’ N., Lon. 619 15! W.; area, abt. 132 sq. m. Sur- 
Jace, pleasantly diversified, a volcanic ridge intersecting 
the island from N. to S., the culminating peak of which, 
called the Soufriere, was in a state of terrific eruption 
in 1812; soil, generally fertile. Prod. Sugar, rum, mo- 
lasses, arrow-root, and cotton. Cap. Kingstown. Fup 
32,000. 

Saint Vi'tus' Dance, n. (Med.) See CHOREA. 

Saint Vrain, in Colorado Territory, a post- village, cap. 
of Weld co., abt. 50 m. N. by E. of Denver. 

Sa‘jou, n. (Zoll.) A lively and active monkey, of the 
Cebida, genus Cebus; docile, but somewhat capricious. 
It has a prehensile tail, though it is not so delicate an 
organ of touch as in some other species. In their native 
forests they live in troops, feeding on fruits, grain, 
eggs, &c. 

Sake, n. [A. S. sacu, a suit in law.] Final cause; end; 
aim; purpose; or rather, the purpose of obtaining; ac- 
count; regard to any purpose or thing; — principally 
used in the phrases, for my sake, for the sake of, for hia 
(or her) sake, for mercy’s sake, &c. 

(Saker, n. [Fr.] (Mil) A kind of ordnance used ir 
the i6th century, throwing a 51g Ib. ball, and of 344 
inches calibre. 
Sankt“, n. (Zoöl.) A monkey, called also Fox-tailed 
Monkey, belonging to the Cu. genus Pithecia. These 
animals usually reside in the outskirts of forests, in 
small societies of ten or twelve individuals, Upor the 
slightest provocation they display a morose and savage 
temper; and, like tne Howlers, they utter loud cries 
before sunrise and after sunset. 
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Sakina’ra, a river of Asiatic Russia, rising in the Ural 
Mountains, and after a S. course of 350 m., joining the 
Ural River, 20 m. S.E. of Orenburg. 

Bal, „. (Chem.) This word was formerly used as a pre- 
fix to signify a crystallizable compound ; as, for example, 
sal-ammeniac, or chloride of ammonium; sal-enixum, 
acid sulphate of potash; sal-prunella, fused nitrate of 
potash; sal-acetusella, oxalate of potash; sal-volatile, 
carbonate of ammonia, or liquid ammonia; sal-gem, or 
rock-salt, 

Salaam’, Salam’, n. [Ar. salim, peace.) A saluta- 
tion practised by the Orientals, as a mark of deference 
or respect ;—hence, a bow; an obeisance; as, to make a 
salaam. 

Sal’able, a. [From sale.] That may be sold; mar- 
ketable; merchantable; in good demand; as, salable 
commodities, 

Sal'nbleness, n. Quality, or state, of being salable. 

Sal'ably, adv. In a salable manner. 

8 (-ld’shus,) a. Lat. salaz, salacio, fond of 
leaping, from salire, to leap.] Lustful; lecherous; las- 
civious. 

Sala’‘ciously, adv. Lustfully; with hot, carnal ap- 

tite. 

Sain’clousness, Salacity, (-lis‘i-ty,) n. [Lat. 
salacitas.) Hot lust; strong propensity to indulge the 
sexual passions ; lasciviousness. 

Salad, n (Fr. salwie; It. insuldta, from Lat. sal, salt.] 
A preparation of raw herbs, as lettuce. radish, onion, 
&c, generally dressed with salt, oil, vinegar, &c. or 
other condiments, aud used 88 a relish to other food; 
as, to dress a salad. 

(Cookery) A dish, as of chicken or lobster, minced 
fine, and intermixed with green herbs, as lettuce, onion, 
&c., seasoned with mustard, oil, and other condiments; 
as, we supped off lobster-salad and champagne. 

Salad- bowl. (-b 1) n. A large bowl or basin wherein 
salad is mixed and served 8 

Sal nde. Sallet, n. A light kind of helmet (Fig. 2295) 
introduced during the 
1th century. chiefly for 
the use of foot-soldiers. 

Saladin, or Sala- 
heddin, a celebrated 
sultan of Egypt and Sy- 
ria, B. 1137, who, in the 
time of the Crusades, dis- 
tinguished himself by 
his valor. Ile made great 
conquests in Syria, Ara- 
bia, Persia, anl Meso- 
potamia; after which he defeated the Christians with 
great slanghter, near Tiberias, and took Guy de Lusig- 
nan, King of Jerusalem, prisoner. This was followed 
by the surrender of Jerusalem, where he behaved with 
great generosity to the Christians. In 1189 Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion, with his ally Philippe Auguste, King of 
France, laid siege to Acre, which, after a two years’ 
struggle, was taken by them. The crusaders subse- 

uently took Cæsarea and Jaffa, and Richard Coenr-de- 
ion advanced to within a short distance of Jerusalem; 
but a truce was afterwards concluded between Saladin 
and the Christians; soon after which the Sultan died, 
broken down by his constant toil. D. at Damascus, 1192. 

Sal'‘ading, n. Herbs or vegetables for salads. 

Sala‘do Bay, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean, in the 
dept. of Coquimbo, Chili, S. of Copiapo. 

Sala’do Creek, in Teras, enters the San Antonio 
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posite the mouth of the Magdalena River, abt. 30 m. 8.W 

of Santa Marta, 

\Salamanea,inN. F. a twp.of Cattaraugus co.; pop. 1,881. 

Sal'amander,»_[ Ar. samunder, from samad, perpetual, 
eternal.) Originally, a fabulous animal supposed by the 
ancients to live in the fire, and to be very poisonous, 

(Zo6l.) See SALAMANDRIDÆ. 

—In England, a circular iron plate employed for enlinary 
purposes ;—also, a large poker, placed in the fire till red- 
hot, and then used in heating ale, &c. 

Salamander safe, in the U. States, a particular kind 
of tire-proof iron safe. 

|Salaman/‘dridae, n. pl. (Zoöl.) The Salamander fam., 
order Urodela, comprising tailed batrachia, divided into 
Salamander proper 
and Tritons. More 
than twenty species 
are found in the U. 8. 
from two and a half 
to twelve inches long. 
They have no ster- 
num, ribs rudimen- 
tary, legs four, fingers 
four, and toes five in 
most genera; and, contrary to what is seen 
in frogs and toads, the fore feet are developed 
before the hind ones. In their adult state, 
most Salamanders proper live upon the lund, 
approaching the water only xt the season in 
which they lay their eggs. Some are terres- 
trial throughout life, laying their eggs under 
stones and old logs in damp places, The Tri- 
ums have the tail compressed, and are en- 
tirely aquatic; yet, as they respire by means 
of lungs, they come to the surface of the water Fig. 2297. 
from time to time for atmospheric nir. They BALAMAN- 
have the most wonderful power to reproduce DRA MACU- 
mutilated or lost parts. The limbs may be LATA. 
removed, and in less than a year they will 
grow again; and the new-formed limbs may in turn 
be amputated, and will in turn be replaced by others. 
Even the eye, when destroyed, is said in time to be re- 
produced. 

Salaman‘drine, s. Having the property ef resist- 
iug fire; pertaining or relating to, or resembling a sala- 
mander. 

Salaman'droid, a. [Gr. salamandra, and eidos, 
torm.) Resembling the salamanders. 

Salamanquese, (-këz’,) n., sing. and pl. (Geng.) A 
native or inhabitant of Salamanca, Spain; plurally, the 
peuple of Salamanca. 

—a. (Geog.) Pertaining, or relating, to Salamanca, or its 
inhabitants. 

Sal’amis, (anc. Geng.,) a mountainous island of Greece, 
olf the coast of Attica, and forming with it the Bay of 
Eleusis; area, 30 sq. m. Its modern name is Koluri. 
Pup. 5,000. The Persian fleet, under Xerxes, was de- 
feated in the Bay of Salamis by the Greek fleet, com- 
manded by Themistocles, in Dec., B.C. 450. The Persian 
fleet consisted of 1,207, and the Greek of 366 ships. 

Sal-ammo’nia, n.( Chem.) See AMMONIA (CHLORIDE OF). 

Salamo’nie, in Jndiana, a river rising in Jay co., and 
flowing N.W. enters the Wabash River in Wabash co.— 
A township of Huntington co.; pop. abt. 2,400. 

Salam-stone, n. (Min.) The SAPPHIRE, q. v. 

Salan’ga, uu island of Ecuador, in the Pacific Ocean, 
abt. 80 m. N.W. of Guayaquil. 

Salaried, (da- rid.) a. Huving or enjoying a salary; 
as, a salaried official. 


River from Bexar co. 

Salahieh, (sa‘la-he-a,) a town on the E. frontier of 

t, 36 m. from Belbeis : pop. 6,000. 

S: berry, n. (Bot.) The fruit of Gaultheria shal- 
loa, growing in the valley of the Oregon, abt. the size 
of a common grape, of a dark-purple color, and of sweet, 
pleasant flavor. — Gray. 

Sal-alem’broth, n. (Gem.) See ALEMBROTH. 

s m'. u. Same as SALAAM, q. v. 

Salaman en, u city of Spain. cap. of a prov. of the 
same name, on the Tormes, a tribatary of the Douro. 
92 m. S W. of Leon, and 119 W. N. W. of Madrid. The 
city stands on 3 small hills, and is surrounded by walls. 
It has numerons squares and public buildings. The Ca- 
thedral is a majestic Gothic edifice. The University, 


Fig 2296, — SALAMANCA. 
founded in 1239, was formerly celebrated, and the prin- 
cipal seat of learning in Spain. Manuf. Hats, woollens, 
shoes, leather, earthenware, clue, starch, &c. The French 
under Marmont were here defeated by the Anglo-Span- 
ish army under Wellington, in 1812. Pop. 15,500. 
Selaman’ca, an island of the U. S. of Colombia, op- 


Salary, n, [Fr. salaire ; Lat. salarium, said to be from 
sal, sult, because sult was part of the pay of the Romar 
soldiers.) The recompense, or consideration, stipulated 
to be paid to a person for services, usually a fixed sum 
to be paid annually or periodically ; stipend ; pay ; wages; 
hire; allowance, 

v. a. To allow or pay a salary to a person; as, a salaried 
judge, a salaried clerk. 

Salawatty, (sa-la-wat'te,) an island of the Eastern 
Archipelago, off the W. coast of Papua, Lat. 1° 8., Lon. 
1309 E. Ext. 35 m. long, and 25 broad. 

Sale, n. [Icel. sal, sala; Dan. saly, a selling. See SELL.) 
Act of selling; the exchange of a commodity for money 
of equivalent value, paid, or to be paid; as, a sale of 
cotton on 14 days’ credit. — Power of selling; market; 
demand; as, there is always a ready sale for such goods. 
— Auction; public disposal of goods to the highest bid- 
der; as, I bonght that table at a sale, — State of being 
venal, or of being open to bribery; state of being to be 
sold; as, the sale of a vote to a buyer. — Of sale, on sale, 

Sor sale, offered to purchasers; to be bought or sold; as, 
he has books for sale, 

To set to sale, to offer for sale: to make merchandise of. 

(Law) That transaction by which the ownership of 
property is trausferred from one person to another, in 
consideration of a money payment made by the buyer 
to the seller. If it be a commutation of goods for goods, 
it is more properly an exchange. In order to the val-| 
idity of a sale, it is necessary that the parties act in 
good faith ; for it is a maxim in law, that fraud vitiates 
all contracts. Neither is a sale valid if the subject mat- 
ter of it is illegal or prohibited, or if an essential part 
of it involves an illegal act. In order to constitute a 
sale, the consent of each of the parties is required; and 
hence each must be legally qualified to consent. See 
BARGAIN AND SALE. 

Sau lem, a town of British India, presidency of Madras; 

t. 119 38’ N., Lon. 78° 12’ E.; pop. 20,000. 

Sn'lem, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of Fulton co., 
abt. 140 m. N. of Little Rock. 
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Salem, in Illinois, a township of Carroll oo. abt. 


1,400. — A township of Knox co ; pop. abt. 2,600.—A 
town, cap. of Marion co., abt. 14 m. N.E. of Centralia; 
pep. abt. 3.500. 

Salem, in Indiana, a township of Delaware co.; pop. 
abt. 2,200.— A township of Pulaski co. ; . abt. 1.000. 
—A village of Randolph co., abt. 83 m. N. E. of Indian- 
apolis. — A township of Steuben co.; pop. abt. 2,200. — 
A poest-village, cap. of Washington co., abt. 36 m. N.W. 
of New Albany. It is finely located, has some exten- 
sive manufactories, aud is a place of much activity. Pop. 
abt. 2,500. 

Sa lem. in wa, a post-village and townghip of Henry 
co., abt. 25 m. W. of Burlington, 

Salem, in Kentucky, a post-village of Livingston co, 
abt. 200 m. W.3.W. of Frankfort. 

Salem, in Maine, a post-township of Franklin co.; pop. 
abt, 500. 

Salem, in Massachusetts, a city, port of entry, and one 
of the caps. of Essex co., on a point of land in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, formed by two inlets called N. and 8. 
rivers, 14 m. N.E. of Boston; Lat. 42° 31“ 18“ N., Lon. 
70° 53’ 53” W. It is an important commercial and 
manufacturing city of New England, and though i 
ularly laid out, is well built, aud contains many hand. 
some residences The harbor is commodious and well 
protected. The East India Marine Society, composed of 
men who had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, has a large 
museum of oriental curiosities; the Essex Institute, with 
a large library and scientific collections, each now form 
a part of the Peabody Acad of Science, founded in 1869, 
with a gift of $150,000; the Salem Athenmum has also a 
fine library. There are also a normal and several gram- 
mar schools, cotton-mills, manufactures of chemicals, 
varnishes, leather, jute, shoes, machinery, &c. Salem, 
after Piymouth, is the oldest town of New England, 
having been settled in 1628, 8 years after the arrival of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. In 1692, nineteen persons were 
burned at S. for 0 witchcraft. & was noted for 
its patriotic zeal in the Revolutionary War, taking an 
important part in the filting out of privateers—it is said 
to the number of 60. It was incorporated as a city in 
1836. Pop. (1880) 27,898. See Historical Sketch of 
Sudem, by Webber and Nevins (Boston, 1878). 

Salem, in Mich. a twp. of Allegan co.—A post-vill and 

twp. of Washtenaw co, abt. 30 m. W. by N. of Detroit. 

Salem. in Mississippi, a post-village of Tippah co. 

Salem, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Dent co., abt. 
25 m. 8.S.E_ of Rolla. 

Salem, in New Hampshire, a post-village and township 
of Rockingham co., abt. 35 m. S.E. by 8. of Concord; 
pop. about 1,603. 

Salem, in New Jersey, 8.W. co, adjoining Delaware; 
area, abt. 540 sq. ni, Rivers. Delaware und Maurice 
rivers, and Oldman's, Stow, Salem, and Alloway’s 
creeks. Surface, mostly level; soil, in some parts very 
fertile. Min. Some iron is found. Marl is abundant. 
Cap. Salem. Pop. (1880) 24,5x0.—A town, cap. of the 
above co., abt. 65 m. S.W. of Trenton. Manuf. Glass, 

. (1880) 5,500. 

Salem, in New York, a village of Chautauqua co., abt. 
50 m. W.S.W. of Buffalo.— A post-villuge and township, 
semi-cap. of Washington co. abt. 48 m. N. N. E. of 
Albany. 

Salem, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Forsyth co., 
abt. 120 m. W. by N. of Raleigh. Manuf Cotton and 
woollen goods, paper, &c. Pop. abt. 1.300 

Salem, in Ohio, a township of Auglaize co.; pop. abt. 
1,000.—A township of Champaign co.; pop. abt. 2,800.— 
A town of Perry township, Columbiana co, abt. 167 m. 
N.E. of Columbus, Manuf. Locomotives, agricultural 
machines and implements, pottery, &c. Pop. ubt. 5,000. 
A post-township of Columbiana co.; pop. abt. 2,700.— 
A village of Guernsey co., abt. 30 m. N.E. of Zanesville. 
—A township of Highland co.: pop. abt. 1.300.— A town- 
ship of Jefferson co.; pp. abt. 2,800.— A township of 
Meigs co.; z . abt. 2,600. — A township of Monroe co.; 

. abt. 3,000.—A village of Montgomery co., ubt. 12 m. 
KW. of Dayton.—A township of Muskingum co.; pop. 
abt. 1,600. — A township of Ottawa co.; pop. abt. 1,100. 
A township of Shelby co.; pop. abt. 1,800. — A town- 
ship of Tuscarawas co.: pop abt. 2,700. — A township 
of Warren co.; pop. abt. 5,500.— A village and town- 
ship of Washington co., abt. 14 m N. by E. of Marietta; 
pop. abt. 2,300.—A twp. ol Wyandot co.; pop. abt. 1,660. 

Salem, in Oregon, a city, cap. of the State, and seat of 
justice of Marion co., on the Willamette River, abt. 710 
m. N. of San Francisco; Lat. 44° 56’ N., Lon. 1230 1’ W. 
It is generally well built, contains some fine public 
and private edifices, several extensive manufactories, 
and is thriving rapidly. 

Salem, in Pennsylvania. a township of Clarion co.; 

. abt. 1,100. — A township of Luzerne co: pop. avt. 
KCN — A township of Mercer co : pop. abt. 700. — A 
township of Wayne co.: pop. abt. 3.000. — A township 
of Westmoreland co.: pop. abt. 3,400. 

Salem, in Vermont, a twp. of Orleans co. ; pop. abt. 800. 

Salem, in Virginia, a village of Fanquier co., abt 114 
m. N.N.W. of Richmond.—A t-village, cap. of Roan- 
oke co., abt. 180 m. W. of Richmond; pop. abt. 612. 

Salem, in Wisconsin, u post-township of Kenosha co.; 
pop. abt. 2,500. — A post-village of La Crosse co., abt. 12 
m. N.E. of La Crosse. 

Salem Centre, in New Fork, a post-village of West- 
chester co., abt. 112 m. S. by E. of Albany. 

Salem Church. in N Carolina, a post-village of 
Randolph co., abt. 121 m. W. of Raleigh. 

Salem Church, in Virginia, a place some miles W. 
of Fredericksburg, where, May 3, 1863. the Nationals 


Salem, in Connecticut, a post-township of New London 


co. 793 


under Gen. Sedgwick attacked the Confederates under 
Gen. Wilcox, and were repulsed with great slaughter. 
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Salem Creek, in New Jersey, enters Delaware Bay 
from Salem co. w 

Salem Cross-Roads, in Pennsylvania, a post-vil- 
lage of Wesvmoreland co., abt. 180 m. W. of Harrisburg. 

Sale'mi, a town of Italy, in Sicily, prov. of Trapani, 20 
m E. of Marsala; pop. 13,860. 

Salep, u. See EULOPHIA, and ORCHIE. 

Salera‘tus, n. [Lat. sal, salt, and aër, air.) A salt 
intermediate in composition between a carbonate and a 
bicarbonate of potash, prepared from pearl-ash by ex- 
posing it to carbonic acid gas ;— much used in making 
bread, to neutralize acetic acid, or tartaric acid, an 
thus render the bread lilt by the escape of the car- 
bonic acid gus. — Worcester, 

Salerno. a city of S. Italy, capital of the province 
of Salerno (formerly Principato-Citeriore), on the Gulf 
of Salerno, 25 miles S.B. of Naples. It is irregularly 
built, and of a gloomy appearance. There are in front 
of the cathedral 28 ancient granite columns, with Corin- 
thinn capitals of good workmanship. Pop. 24,241. The 
Gulf is separated from the Bay of Naples by Cape Cam- 
panella. It is 36 m. broad, and receives the river Sall. 

Sales’man, u; pl. SALESMEN. [From sale and man.] 
One who is employed in selling goods or merchandise 

Saleyer, or SALAYER ISLANDS, (sa-lai’yer,) iu the E. 
Archipelago, off the S. coast of the island of Celebes ; 
eg 8., Lon. 120° E. The largest is 30 m. long, and 8 

Sale“ work. n. Work manufactured for sale ;—hence, 
interentially, work cluinsily or carelessly performed. 

Salford, a borough of England, co. Lancaster, divided 
from Manchester by the Irweil. pop. (1881) 176,233, 

Salgado. a town of Brazil. on the Sao River, 
abt. Lat. 159 20’ S.; pop. 5.000. 

Sa'liant, a. (Her.) Same as SALIENT, q. v. 

Saliba’bo, an island in the Kastern Archipelago, sepa- 
rated from Tulour by a narrow strait 1 m. wide. It is 
10 m. in circumference, and is well cultivated. 

Balie (or Salique) Law, n. [Lat. Lex Sulica.] 
(Preach Hist.) An ancient fundamental law of France, 
supposed to have been made by Pharamond or Clovis, in 
virtue of which daughters were excluded from the in- 
heritance, and sons alone considered capable of succeed- 
ing to it. The term most probably is taken from the 
name of the ancient Franks,— Sali, or Salict, so called 
from Sala, a river of ancient Germany. The Salic law 
is said to have been male for the Salic lands, which were 
given to the Salic Franks who settled in Gaul, and held 
their lands upen condition of their personal service in 
war. It was, however, extended even to the throne; 
and from the earliest period of the French monarchy, 
no princess succeeded to the throne, except by force of 
some law different from the ordinary usage. 

Salica’cere, n. pl. [Lat. salir, the willow.) (Bot.) 
The Willow family, an order of plants, alliance Amen- 
tales. Diaa. One-celled ovary, and numerous cottony 
seeds, They are trees or shrubs, chiefly natives of cold 
and temperate climates, Leaves simple, alternate, stip- 
ulate. Flowers unisexual, ainentaceous, naked, or with 
a membranous or cup-like calyx. Male flowers with 1- 
30 distinct or monadelphous stamens; female flowers 
with n superior l-celled ovary; ovules numerous, erect. 
Fruit l-celled, 2valved. Seeds numerous, covered with 
long silky hairs, exalbuminous; embryo erect, with an 
interior radicle. Many of the species are valuable for 
their timber, and some for their tonic and febrifagal 
bark. The hair investing their seeds has been employed 
for stuffing cushions. There are but two genera, SALIX 
and POPULUS, q. v. 

Saliein, n. (Chem.) A neutral bitter principle found 
in the bark of willows. It is procured by adding to an 
aqueous infusion of the bark hydrated oxide of lead, by 
which the tanuin and coloring matters are precipitated. 
Salicin has been made the subject of a series of interest- 
ing und valuable researches by Piria of Turin, which 
have thrown considerable light on the compounds known 
as glucosides. Mixed with synaptase (a peculiar fer- 
ment), it splits up into glucose and saleginin. Heated 
with bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid distilled, 
a fragrant oily liquid comes over, which has exactly the 
same physical and chemical characteristics as the essen- 
tial oil of Meadow-sweet. Form, OHO. 

Salicor’nia, n. (Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. 
diacew. They were formerly used in making Carilla, q. v. 

SalieyVie Acid, n, (Chem) An acid obtained by the 
action of fused potassa on calicin. It is recommended 
as an anti-ferment, an antiseptic, aud a remedy for 
rheumatism. 

Sa’lience, n. Condition of being salient; a leaping 


forward; an onsetting; — hence, quality of standing, 


out prominently; projection; protrusion. 

Salient, a. [Lat. saliens, from salio, to leap.) Moving 
by leaps or bounds; beating; throbbing, as the heart ; 
as, a salient animal.— Springing; darting; projecting; 
shooting ont or up; as, a salient jet of water. — Hence, 
in a figurative sense, standing out prominently; con- 
spicuous; obtrusive; as, a salient trait of character. 

(Her.) Representing a beast in a leapiug or spring- 
ing attitude; as, a lion salient. 

(Math. and Fortif.) Projecting outwardly; as, a sa- 
lient angle ;—the opposite of reéntering. 

Salient angle. (Fortif.) An angle (Fig. 745) of which 
the vertex projects outward from the work ;—it is the 
reverse of a reéntering angle. 

Salient angle of a polygon. 
projects outwards. 

Salient places of arms. (Fortif.) Enlarged spaces 
left by the rounding of the counterscarp opposite the 
salients. They are intended for the assembly of troops 
for sorties or defence. 

~n. (Fortif.) A salient angle; a projecting part. 
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(Geom.) An angle which 


Sau line, a. 
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Sa‘liently, ade. Ina salient manner. 

Salif‘erous, a. [Lat. sal, salt, and ferre, to bear; Fr. 
salifére.| Sult-bearing; as, suliferous rock. 

Salitiable, a. (Fr.] ((“em.) Susceptible of combi- 
nation with an acid to form a salt. 

Salifica’tion, n. [Fr.] Act of salifving. 

Sal'ify, v. a. (emp. and pp. SALIFIED.) | Fr. salifier, from 
Lat. sal, salt, and facio, to make.) To form into asalt 
by combining an acid with a base, as with a metallic | 
oxide, &c. 

Sa'lii. (Rom. Hist.) See ANCILE. 

Salina. u. [Lat, from sal, salt.) A salt marsh.—Also, 
a sult-works. 

Sali’na, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Onondaga co., about 2 m. N. by W. of Syracuse; pop. 
abt. 3,000, 

Salinas (or San BUENAVENTURA) River, in Culifo- 
nia, rises in San Luis Obispo co., aud flowing a general 
N.W. course, enters Monterey Bay from Monterey co. 

Salinn'tion, n. Act of washing with salt-water. 

155 salin.) Cousisting of, constituting, or 
contwning salt; as, sulane particles. — Partaking ot the 
characteristic qualities of salt; as, a saline flavor. 

—n. [Fr.] A salt-spring, or a place where salt-water is 
deposited in the earth. 

Sali’ne, or Sali'ni. (Anc. Didyme.) One of the Li- 
pari islands in the Mediterranean Sea. Ext. 5 m. long, 
and 5 broad. 

Sa' lime, in Arkansas, a river formed by the union of 
several small branches in Saline co., and flowing a gen- 
eral S.E. and S. course, joins the Washita River between 
Ashley and Bradley cos. Length, abt. 200 m. 

Saline, in Arkansas, a central co.; area, abt. 950 sq. m. 
River. Saline River. Surfuce, diversified; soil, tertile, 
and well adapted to cotton, corn, and grass. Min. Mar- 
ble, soapstone, and quartz. Cup. Benton. Pop. (1880) 
8,958.— A township of Hempstead co. 

— A post-township of Sevier co. 

Saline, in /ltinois, a creek flowing S.E. into the Ohio 
River, between Gallatin and Hardin cos. — A S. E. co.; 
area, abt. 370 sq. m. River. Saline Creek. Surface, 
somewhat diversified; soil, fertile. Min. Salt. Cup. 
Raleigh. 

Saline, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Washtenaw co., abt. 40 m. W. by S. of Detroit; pop. abt. 
3,000. 

Saline, in Missouri, a N.W. central co.; area, abt. 750 
sq. m. Rivers. Missouri River, and Black and Salt Forks 
of La Mine River. Surfuce, mostly undulating; soil, 
fertile. Min. Stone-coal in abundance, besides salt, lead, 
limestone, and sandstone, Cap. Marshall. Pop. (1880 
29,938.—A post-village of Mercer co., abt. 90 m. N.E. ol 
St. Joseph.—A village and township of Ralls co., abt. 17 
m. W.S.W. of Hannibal; pop. abt. 1.700. — A township 
of St. Genevieve co.; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Saline, in Ohio, a township of Jefferson co.; pop. abt. 
1,500. 

Saline Bayou, in Louisiana, rises in Catahoula Lake, 
and flowing S.E., enters Red River from Catahoula par- 
ish.—Another rises in Claiborne parish, and tlowing S., 
enters Red River from Winn parish. 

Saline’ness, n. State or quality of being saline. 

Saline’ ville, in Okio, a post-villuge of Columbiana co., 
abt. 140 m. N.E. of Columbus. 

Saliniferous, a. Producing, or yielding, salt; as, 
saliniferous earth. 

Salin’iform, a. Possessing the form of salt. 

Sali’no, a river of Italy, which, after an E. course of 32 
m., falls into the Adriatic Sea, 5 m. N. of Pescara. 

Salinom'eter, n. [Lat. salinus, and Gr. metron, meas- 
ure.) A salt-guage, or instrument for measuring the 
quantity of salt that may be in solution in the water of 
a steam boiler, which is indicated by the specific grav- 
ity of the water. Common sea-water contains 1-33 of 
salt, and the water in the boiler should never be suf- 
fered to attain a degree of saturation above that repre- 
sented by 2-33 of salt, or two salt waters, as it is called. 

Snli'no-terrene', a. [Lat. salinus, saltisli, terrenus, 
earthy.) Pertaining or having reference to, or consist- 
ing of, salt and earth. 

Salin’ous, a. Saline. (x.) 

Salins, (sah’lan,) a fortified town of France, dept. of 
Jura, on the Furieuse, 26 m. N.E. of Lons-le-Saulnier ; 
pop.7 361, 

Salisbury, or New Sarum, (salz’bér-e,) a city of 
England, cap. of the co. of Wilts, on the Avon, 21 m. W. 
of Winchester, and 80 m. W.S.W. of London; pop. 12,278. 

Salis’bury, an island of British N. America, in Hud- 
son Strait; Lat. 63° 27’ N., Lon. 76° 40° W. 

Salisbury, in Connecticut, a post-village and township 
of Litchfield co., abt. 51 m. N.W. of Hartford. Iron ore 
of a superior quality is found in this township, and sev- 
eral extensive manufactories have been established, 
38 of machinery, cannon, edge- tools, fine cutlery, 

C, 

Salisbury, in J/linois, a post-village of Sangamon co., 
abt. 9 m. N.W. of Springfield.—A township of Coles co. 

Salisbury, in Indiana, a village of Harrison co., abt. 
8 m. N. by E. of Corydon. 

Salisbury, in Maryland, a post- village, cap. of Wicom- 
ico co., abt. 95 m. S. E. of Annapolis. 

Salisbury, in Massachusetts, a post-village and twp. 
of Essex co., abt. 38 m. N. by E. of Boston. 

Salisbury, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Mer- 
rimack co, 

Salisbury. in New Fork, a post-village and township. 
of Herkimer co.. abt. 70 m. N. W. of Albany. The town-| 
ship also contains Salisbury Centre, a post-village abt.) 
25 m. E by N. of Utica. 

Salisbury, in V. Carolina, a town, cap. of Rowan co., 


abt. 118 m. W. of Raleigh; pop. abt. 2,700. l 
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|Salis’bury, in Ohio, a twp. of Meigs co.; pop. abt. 11,000. 


Salisbury, in Pennsylrania, a post-villuge and town- 
ship of Lancaster co., abt. 51 m. E S.E. of Harrisburg; 
pop. abt. 4,800. — A township of Lehigh co.; pop. abt. 
2.800.— A village of Somerset co., abt. 20 m. W. N. W. of 
Cumberland, Maryland. 

Salisbury, in Ferwont, a post- village and twp. of Addi 
son co., abt. 37 m. S. W. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 1,000, 
Salisbury Mills, in New York, a post- village of 

Orange co., abt. 9 m. S.W. of Newburgh. 

Sali'va, n. [Lat., from sal, salt.) (Physiol.) That 
fluid by which the mouth and tongue are constantly 
moistened in their natural state, and which is supplied 
by glands which form it, called the salivary glands. 
There are three pairs of salivary glands — the parotid, 


the sub-mazillary, and the sub-lingual. The saliva itself 
has neither color nor smell, and is tasteless; for al- 
though it contaius a little salt, the uerves of the tongue 


Fig. 2298. — TNE SALIVARY GLANDS. 

1, The parotid gland; 2. the sub-maxillary gland; 8, the sub- 
Ungual gland: 4, Stene’s duet; 5, Wharton duct; 6, Bartholin’s 
duct; 7, masseter muscle; 8, mastoid process; 9, digastric mus- 
cle; 10, internal jugular vein; 11, external carotid artery; 12, 
the tongue. 
are so accustomed to it, that it is imperceptible. Its 
specific gravity is somewhat greater than that of water, 
and it is supposed that about twelve pounds are secreted 
in twelve hours. From the mechanical pressure of the 
muscles upon the salivary glands, the secretion is much 
augmented during speaking and mastication. In hungry 
persons, too, it is largely secreted at the sight of agree- 
able food. Its uses are to augment the taste of food by 
the evolution of sapid matter; to mix with, dissolve, aud 
resolve into its principles the food during mastication, 
so as to change it into a pultaceons mass fit to be swal- 
lowed; to moderate thirst, by moistening the cavity of 
the mouth and fauces. In the healthy state, it consists 
of at least four-fifths of water, comprising, besides, mu- 
cilage, albumen, muriates of soda, phosphate of soda, 
phosphate of lime, and phosphate of ammonia, 

Sali val, a. Relating to saliva; salivary. 

Salivant, a. Causing salivation. 

—n. That which produces salivation. 

Salivary, a. Pertaining, or having reference, to sa- 
liva; secreting or excreting saliva; sulival; as, the sali- 
vary glands. See SALIVA. 

Sal'i vate, v.a. [From Lat. salivo, salivatum — saliva.) 
(Med.) To produce an uuusnal secretion and discharge 
of saliva in a person, generally by means of mercury. 

Salivation, (rd'z,) n. [Fr.; Lat. salivatio.) (Med. 
Act or process of producing an increased secretion o 
suliva; excessive flow or secretion of saliva, as that pro- 
duced by mercury ; ptyalism. 

Sali' vous, a. [Fr. saliveur.] Belonging to saliva; 
purtaking of the nature of saliva. 

Salix, n. [Lat.] (Bot.) The Willow, a gen. of plants, 
order Gulicacexe. The species found in the United States 
are numerous, and commonly known as willows, osiers, 
and sallows. Their timber, though wanting in strength 
and durability, is applied to many useful purposes; and 
the wood of the flexible branches and twigs is largely 
employed for basket-work, hoops, &c. The Bage Willow, 
S. tristis, a small, downy shrub, with a profusion of 
aments in spring, appearing before the Jeaves, is the 
most common species in the Northern and Middle States, 
— A peculiar crystalline alkaloid, resembling quinine 
in its properties, called salicine, has been obtained from 
the bark, leaves, or flowers of about twenty species of 
this genus. 

Sallee, or Sta, (gal- V,) a seaport-town on the W. coast 
of Morocco, at the mouth of the Bu-Regreb, 105 m, from 
Fez; Lat. 34° 3“ N., Lon. 6° 40° W. It was formerly a 
stronghold of the Mediterranean pirates, Jt has now 
fallen to decay. Manuf. Carpets. Pop. 12.000. 

Sal/lenders, Sel'landers, Sel'‘lenders, n. pl. 
( Far.) An eruption on the hind leg of a horse. 

Sallow, n. ( Bot.) The popular name of a number of 
British species of Willow, the most common of which is 
the Gray Sallow, Salix cinera. 

—a. (comp. SALLOWER; superl. SALLOWEST.) [A. S. salo- 
wig, saluwi, from seal, a willow; Lat. saléz.) Having 
a saffrony or yellowish color; of a pale, sickly hue, 
tinged with a dark-yellow; as, a sallow complexion. 

Sal'lowness, n. State of being sallow; pallor, tinged 
with a darkish yellow; as, sallowness of the skin, 
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Sal'low-thorn,7n. (Bot.) The common name of the 
genns Hippophaé, order Eleagnacee, consisting of large 
Asiatic shrubs or trees, with gray, silky foliage, and 
active leaves. The only European species is H. rhum- 
noides, the Sea Buck-thern, u low tree, native of the 
Sandy sea-cousts of W. Europe. 

Sal lust. Caius Criseus, a Roman historian, distin- 
guished equally for his talents and protligacy, was B. at 
Amiternuim, B. C. 86. He was expunged from the list 
of senators, iu consequence of his extravagance and 
shameless debancheries; but being restored by Julius 
Cæsar, and made governor of Numidia, he there amassed 
an enormous fortune by acts of rapine. He died B. C. 35. 
His Histuries of the Jugurthine War, and the Conspiracy | 
of Catiline, bear ample testimony to his genius; but the 
rigid morality displayed in his writiugs forms a strange 
contrast to the vices of his life. 

Bally, n. Fr. saile, from Lat. salio] A leaping or 
springing forth. — Specifically, a sudden issue or rush- 
ing out of troops from a beleagured place to attack the 
besiegers: a sortie; as, the garrison made a successful 
sally, — Excursion from the ordinary track; range; 
deviation; digression; as, to make sal/ies into a country 
district. —A spring or darting of intellect, fancy, or 
imagination; flight of liveliness or humor; sprightly 
exertion of the faculties; as, lies of wit. — Act of 
levity or extravagance ; unseemly display of vivacity; 
an act of wild frolic or obstreperous gayety; an es- 
cupade: an overleaping of the bounds of propriety; us, 
sie, of hot-blogded youth. 

—v.n. (imp. and pp. sALLIED.) [Fr. saillir.] To leap, 
spring, bound, or rush ont or forth; to issue suddenly, 
as a body of troops Irom a fortified place to attack be- 
siegers: tu make a sudden irruption or sortie, 

Sally-lunn,n. [Called after the inventor.) In Eng- 
land, a sort of sweet tea-cake, toasted and well-bultered 
before eaten, 

Sally-port, n. (Fortif.) An opening cut in the glacis 
of a fortified work. through which a passage leads by a 
ramp from the terreplein of the covered way to the ex- 
terior. 

(Nuval.) A landing-place in a harbor at which the 
boats of men of-war ibut no other bouts) are allowed to 
land. It is also the name for an opening in the quarter 
of a fire-ship by which the crew escape attor setting her 
on fire. 

Salmagun’di, n. 


Fr. salmigondis, from Lat. sal- 
maga, pickles | (O ry.) A mixture of chopped meat 
and pickled herrings, seasoned with oil. vinegar, pepper, 
and onions. (Johuson.) — Hence, a hodyge-podge of va- 
rions ingredients; an olio; a medley; an olla podrida; a 
Miscellany ; a pot-pourri; — used in a literary sense; as, 
Washington Irving's Sulmagunii. 

Salmi, (Une) n. [Fr.] (Cookery) A tagont of 
roasted game stewed with wine, forcemeat, and spices, 
As a provocative of the appetite: as, a salmi of pheasants. 

an. [Lat., from salio, to leap or spring, the 
species being remarkable for its power of leaping.] 
(Zul.) The principal genns of the S:lmonide. The 
Salmon, S. salur of the Arctic seas, whence it visits the | 
rivers of both continents, is one of the largest of the 
genus, and is celebrated for its delicious flesh. It is from 
24 to 36 inches long, and attains a weight of 30 pounds 
or more. In N. America it frequents the rivers of Lal- 
rador, Canada, Nova Scotia, New England, and those of 
N. York communicating with the St. Lawrence, ascend- 
ing even to Lake Ontario. The S-fishing in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence is estimated as worth $00,000 a yenr, 
and by steamers the fish are delivered in Boston, N. York, 
and Philadelphia in the best condition. The Great 
Trout of the lakes, S. amethys‘us, of the Northern lakes 
of North America, is from 24 to 60 inches long, dark- 
gray, with numer- 
ous lighter spots 
on the back and 
sides; under parts 
light ashy-gray or 
cream - color. It 
sometimes attains 
the weight of 120 
unds, and is often called Mackinaw Trout. Tt is also 
nown as the Longe. The Speckled Trout, or Brook 
Trout, S. fontinalis (Mitch.), of the clear streams of | 
Northern North America, is from 6 to 20 inches long, 
horn-color above with irregular darker marking, sides | 
bluish mixed with silvery white, and ornamented with 
yellow spots and vermilion dots, There are many 
varieties of trout, and probably some of the so-called 
varieties are distinet species. All ure highly prized on 
account of the delicacy of their flesh — Tenney. 

Salmon, (An, n. (Zoöl.) Bee Samo. 

Salmow'idæ, n. pl. (Zu.) The Salmon family com- 
prising abdominal malacopterygions fishes, which have 
the body more or less soaly, a first dorsal with soft rays, 
followed by a second small one, which is fatty, and un- 
supported by rays. They inhabit both salt and fresh 
water, are very voracious, and highly prized for food. 
See SALMO. 

Balm'on Creek. in New Pork. enters Cayuga Lake nt 
Ludlowville, Caynga co. — Another, enters Braddock’s 
Bay of Lake Ontario, from Monroe co. — A village of 
Wayne co., abt. 30 m. E. by N. of Rochester 

Salmon Falls River, riss in Carroll co, New 
Hampshire, and flowing a general R Ë course along the 
boundary between that State and Maine, joins the Co- 
checo River to form the Pisentaqna River, 

Salm'on-peel.n. A young sammon; a samlet. 

Salmon-pipe., n. A contri 

Salmon River. 
ent River in Middlesex co, 


Fig. 2299. — SALMON, (Salmo salar.) 


ance for catching salmon, | 
in Connecticut, enters the Connecti- | 
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and enters the St. Lawrence River abt. 10 m. N.E. of St. 
Regis. 

Sn lo, a town of Italy. prov. of Brescia, 14 m. from Bres- 
ca, Manuf. Linen, yarn, and thread, Pop, 6,000, 

Salogen, n. (Cuem.) The electro-negative component 
of haloid salts; salt-radical.— Graña m. 

Salo’me, (Script) the mother of Jumes the Elder and 
John the Evangelist, one of those holy women of Galilee! 
who attended our Saviour in his journeys and minis— 
tered to hun; Mutt xxvii. 56. Some inter, from com-| 
paring Matt. and John xix. 25, that she was a sister of 
Mary the mother of Jesus. 

Salon, (sul-long',) n. [Fr.,saloon.] A state apartment; | 
a room for the reception of visitors ;—hence, plurally, 
assemblies of the fashionable world; circles of select 
society, the élite, &c.; as, her salons were crowded with | 
notahilities. 

Salon, (sa’lawng,) a town of France, dept. of Bouches- 
du-Khone, 29 m. N.N.W. of Marseilles. Manuf. Silk 
plush, hats, and sua Pop, 6,600. 

Salo’na, n town of European Turkey, at the foot of 
Mount Parnassus, It contaius many interesting ruins. 
Pop. 6,000. 

Salona, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Clinton co., 
abt. 104 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Salonica, (sa-lun-rk’a,) a city und seaport of European 
‘Turkey, in Roumania, on the Bay of Salonica, 155 m. 
N.W. of Athens; Lat. 40° 30’ 47” N., Lon, 22° 577 13“ E. 
It is built on the acclivity of a steep bill, and is 5 m. in 
circninteren It is commanded by a huge citadel 
called the “Seven Towers,“ and contains numerous“ 
public buildings and anc. remains. Manuf. Silk; be- 
sides, n large trade in muize, Wheat, barley, tobacco, wool, 
Sponges, timber, wine, Ac. Pup. 70,000, 

—The GULF oF SALoNica, is 70 m. long, aud 30 m. broad at! 
its entrance. 

Saloon’, n. [Fr. salon; It. salone, angmentative of 
sula, a hall] (Arch) A large state apartment; a 
spacious and lofty ball:—specifically, a spacious and 
elegant apartment for the reception of company, or the! 
exibition of works of art; also, a large public room or 
parlor; also, ngain, a refreshinent room ip a theatre, 

-A concert or dancing room where liquors are sold;— 
hence, in American parlance, a public house; a tavern. 

(Vaat) The main cabin ofa steamer or passenger-ship. | 

Sal op. or Shrop’shire, an inland co. of England, 

having N. the co. of Denbigh, anda portion of Flint and 

Cheshire, E. Stafford, S. Worcester, Hereford, and Rad-! 

nor, und W. Montgome arra, 1,300 sq. m. The sur- 

face is generally diversified, but mountatnons in the S., 

and the Rivers. Severn, Teme, Shelbrook, 

Elt Brook, Weaver, Clun, Orme, and Cowe. Prod. The 

usual cerenlia, with hemp, flax, hops, Ke. Numerous) 

cattle and sheep are also raised. Min. Iron, coal, lead, 
salt, limestone, sandstone, &c. Manuf. Flannels, wool: | 
len, cotton, and linen goods, gloves, buttons. hardware, 

paper, porcelain, china, tobacco-pipes, iron-ware, tar, &c. 

Cap. Shrewsbury. Pep. (1881) 187,539. 

Sal'safy, Sal’sify, n. (%.) Sve TRAGOPOGON. 

Salsamenta’rious, a. [From Lat, sulsamentum, 

brine.) Salted; pertaining to, consisting of, or partak- 

ing of the quality of, salt | 

Sals’es, n. pl. Mud-eruptions, being vents of vapor) 

and heat, where there is no true volcano. — Duna. 

Sal'sette, an island on the W. coast of Hindostan, prov. 

of Aurungabad, N. of Bombay Island, with which it is 

connected by a narrow causeway Ji 18 m. long, with 

an average breadth of 13 m. 1%. 60,000. 

Salsify, n. (Bol.) See Traaopocon. 

Salsilla, n. (Bot) A twining, tuberculous-rooted 
plant, also called Oyster-plant, Alstrwmmerta salsilla, ord, 
Amuryllidacee, cultivated in the W Indies tor its roots, 
which are used as the tubers of the potato. — Loudon, 

Sal'so-acid, (-us'id.) a. Possessing a combined taste 
or flavor of salt and acid. 

Sal-so’da, n. The commercial term for impure car- 
bonate of soda, 

Sal'sola, n. 
saline qualities.) (Bol.) A genns of plants, order 
(Chenopodiaceae, The species inhabit salt-marshes and 
contain much soda. See BARILLA. 

Salsolaceous, (-la@shus,) a. (Bot.) Pertaining, or 
having reference, to the family Salsola. 

Salsuginous, (-sã'ji-nus,) a. [Fr. salsugineux. from 
Lat, salsugo, saltness. | Saltish ; somewhat salt; salty (R.) 

Salt, n. A. S. salt, senit; Ger. salz; Fr. 13550 A sub- 
stance used for seasoning, being the chloride of sodium, 
nnd generally known as common salt. Lt is obtained by 
evaporation from the waters of the sea, or saline lakes 
or springs, and from the earth in a crystallized state, or 
in the form of rock-salt, q. v. —See SUPPLEMENT. 

—Hence, savor; taste; relish: vapor; smack ; seasoning; 
as, we have some sal? of our youth in us.” — Shake, 

—Hence, also, pungeney; piqnancy; wit: epigrammatic 
point; poignancy; as, Attic salt.— A vessel to hold 
salt at table; a salt-cellar; as, a set of silver salts. — A 
veteran sailor; a weather-beaten tar; as. un old salt 

(Chem.) A salt may be detined as a compound con- 
taining eithera metallic oxide or alkaloid in combina- 
tion with an acid or a metal, ar pseudo-metallic group- 
ing in combination with a halogen, The advocates of 
Gerhbardts theory reverse his well-known definition of 
anacid,—namely, “a salt whose basis is hydrogen,’ —and 
describe a salt as any metallic compound that is ob- 
taivable from an acid by the substitution of a metal or 
pseudo-metallic grouping for hydrogen. When first 
Lavoisier proposed his admirable scheme of chemistry, 
it was supposed that an acid could not exist without 
containing oxy As the science advanced, Sir Hum- 
phry Davy di he trne composition of hydro- 


Seimon River, in New York, rises in Franklin co., 
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(Lat. sal. salt, and salus, alone, from its 


chloric acid, and found that there were acids Whose 
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acidifying principle was hydrogen, which, when enter. 
ing into combination with metallic oxides, gave up their 
bydrogen to the oxygen to form water, Taking the 
union of hydrochloric acid and soda as an example, it 
was fouud that the chlorine united directly with the so- 
dinm, the water formed at the time being readily driven 
off by heat. To meet this ditticulty, salts were divided 
into two classes, — ory-sults, formed by the union of a 
base and an acid, and Aaloid salts, formed by the union 
of a metilic and a halogen. Sir Humphry Davy ad- 
vanced a theory, however, which is now almost univer- 
sully received as the correct one, He assumed that when 
acids were rendered aubydrous they lost their acid 
properties, an assumption provable by direct experi- 
ment. Sulphuric acid he looked on not as 80% the an- 
hydrous acid, but as 080% or rather HS4. This at 
once brought the two classes of salts into harmony, the 
grouping S04 being equivalent to the balegen in HCI, 
HI, HBr, && A few examples of salts and acids will 
render this more intelligible: 

Hydrochloric acid, H CI. 

Hydrochloric acid, H. Br. 

Sulphuric acid, 

Nitric acid, 

Sulphureus acid, II. S023 
This theory is accepted in its entirety by the advocates 
of the new school, Salts being looked on as the union 
of an acid radicle with a metal, the name in a lew cases 
has been necessarily altered. Thus we now constantly 
meet with carbonate of potassium, nitrate of sodium, 
sulphate of ammonium, K, in chemical publications. 
Salts are generally divided into three classes :— Basic 
salts, in which the amount of base predominates over the 
acid; neutral salis, when these are united equivalent for 
equivalent in protosalts, or one of base to three of acid 
in sesquisalts ; and acid sults, where the acid is in ex- 
cess. Lhese terms must be taken in their chemical 
sense, and not us meaning the effect that certain salts 
have on litmus or turmeric paper. Thus, carbonate of 
potash, which is chemically a neutral salt, reddens tur- 
meric paper, and sulphate of alumina, also neutral, red- 
dens litmus. Numerous examples of each of these clusses 
will be found throughout this work. Double salts are 
those whose acid apparently combines with two bases to 
forin a crystalline compound, but the real union appears 
to take place between the two sults; thus, we have the 
double chloride of platinum and potassium, KCIPtClg; 
the double sulphate of potash and alumina, or ordinary 
alum, KOSOgAlg033803; the double sulphate of potash 
and magnesia, KOSO, MgO>0,, &c. 

—pl. An Eng. provincialism for marshes flooded by the tide. 

Above the salt, on the dais, or at the upper end of the 
table: hence, in a position of honor; — derived from 
the ancient custom in the banqueting-halls of people 
ot rank, of placing a large salt-cellar in the centre of a 
Jong table, the places above which were assigned to 
guests of distinction; while the places below were re- 
served for retainers, inferior guests, &c. 

Below the salt, wt the lower end of the table; — hence, 
in an inferior or mean position. 

—a. (comp SALTER; superi SALTEST.) Having the taste 
of salt; impregnated with salt; abounding with salt, or 
Yielding it; prepared with, or tasting of, salt; as, salt 
water, salt provisions. — Overflowed with salt water: as, 
a sult marsh, —Growing on salt marshes or meadows, 
and hence, having the flavor of salt; as, salt grass. — 
Poignant; bitter; sharp; acrid; as, “a salt :beum.” 
(Shaks.) — Salacions: lecherous; libidinous; as, a salt 
jest a sult story, a salt imagination. 

v. d. To sprinkle, impregnate. or season with salt; as, 

| to salt meat or fish. — To stuff with sult between the 

timber and planks, for the picservation of the woud; as, 
to salt a ship. 

r. n. To throw off salt, as a saline solution; as, the 
Urine salts but slowly 

Salta, a city of the Argentine Republic, cap. of prov. of 
same name, abt. 180 m. N. of Tuçuman; Lat. 24° 15˙ 8., 
Lon. 64° 50’ W. It is well built, and contains some 
handsome religious and other edifices. Pop 10,000 

Sal'tant, a. (Lat. saltans, from salire, to leap.) Leap- 
ing; dancing; skipping; jumping. 

(Her.) In s leaping attitude; bounding forward; as, 
a squirrel saltant. 

Saltarello, n. [It.] (Mus) A dunce among the Nea- 
politans. 

Saltate.v.a. To leap; to dance: to bound. (n.) 

Saltation, (-ta's/un,) m. Fr., from Lat. sultatio, from 
saltare, to since.) Act of dancing, leaping. or jumping; 
as, to practise saltations. — Beating; throbbing; palpi- 
tation: as, the sallation of the great artery. — Wiseman, 

Saltato’rial, a. Belonging, or having reference, to 

ping; as, sallatorial exercises or exploits. — Possess. 

g the power of leaping: as, sa/taterval animals, 

Sal'tatory, a. Leaping or dancing, or having the 
power of Jeaping or dancing; employed in leaping or 
dancing: as, saltatory motions, salfatory performances, 

Salt’-cake, n. Sulphate of soda, in its prepared form, 
for the use of glass-blowers and scap-manutacturers, 

Snlt-ent. u. A lump of sult nsed as a lure for pigeons 

Salt’-cellar, n A small vessel used at table for bold- 
mg salt: a walt 

Saltcoats, | / Hues n seaport-town of Scotland. co- 
of Ayr, 24 m. S W. of Glasgow. It is a great resort for 
Re thing. Php. 4,800. 

Salt Creek, in Minois, enters the Sangamon Rive. 
between Menard and Mason cos. 

Salt Creek, in /ndiana, enters the East Fork of White 
River from Lawrence co, — A township of Decatur co.; 
pop. abt 0. — A township of Franklin co.; pop. abt 
1,600. — ownship of Jackson co.: pop. abt. 3,000. — 
A township of Monroe co. ; pop. abt. 1,000. 


-Potash salt, K Cl. 
K.Br. 
K 80. 
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Salt Creek, in Jwa, enters the Iowa River from Tama 
co.— A village and township of Davis co., ubt. 75 m. 
S.W. by S. of Iowa City 

Balt Creek, in Michigan, enters Maple River from 
Gratiot co, 

Salt Creek, in 0%o, enters the Sciota River from 

— Another enters the Muskingum Kiver from 

gum co. — A township of Hocking co.; pop. abt. 
1,400. — A post township of Holmes co.; pop. abt. 2,800. 
— A township of Muskingum co.; pop. abt. 1,700. — A 
township of Pickaway co.; pop. abt. 2,700.—A town- 
ship of Wayne co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Salt er. n. One who salts, or applies salt; as, a salter 
of provisions. — One who sells salt; a dealer in salt; a 
dry-salter ; also, a maker of salt. 

Salt ern, n. A place where salt is manufactured; a 
sl t- work, 

Salt’-fish, n. A fish preserved or cured with salt. — A 
fist) taken in salt water; —in contradistinctiun from 

'resh-water fish. 

Salt’-foot, n. A large salt-cellar, formerly used xt the 
tables of persons of rank to mark the line of demarca- 
tion between the superior and inferior guests. See Salr. 

Salt Fork, in Missouri, au affluent of the Black River, 
which it joius in Saline co. 

Salt’-guage, (dj. n. An instrument used to guage 
or test the strength of brine or salt-water. 

Sal t’-green. n. Sea-green, 

Salt ier, Saltire, (sdi/teer,) n. (Mr.) A bearing in 
form of a St. Andrew’s cross, formed by two Lends — 
dexter and sinister — crossing each other. 

Snl‘tier-wise, Sal’tire-wise, a. (Arr.) In the 
form: of a sultier;— thus, charges having length (as 
swords, bâtons, &c.) placed in the direction of the sal- 
tire, are said to be borne saltier-wise, 

Sal’tigrade, a. [Fr.; from Lat. salus, a leap, and 
radi, to go.) (Zodl) Having feet or legs adapted to 
eaping, as certain animals. 

—n. (Zol.) Oue of a tribe of spiders which seize their 

prey by leaping apon it from a distance. 

Saltillo, a town of Mexico, on the Tigre River, abt. 
110 m. S. of Coahuila; pop. 7,000, See BUENA VISTA. 
Snitaéllo, in Indiana, a village of Jasper co., abt. 10 m. 

N E. of Rensselaer. ‘ 

Saltillo, in T-nnessee, a post-village of Hardin co., abt. 
12 . of Savannah. 

Saltil loville, or SALTILLO, in Indiana, a post-village 
ot Washington co, abt. 47 m. N. W. of New Albany. 

Salt ing. n. Act of sprinkling, impregnating, or season- 
ing with salt. 

—A salt-marsh. 

Salt’ish, a. Somewhat salt; seasoned or impregnated 
with a moderate quantity of salt. 

Salt’aishly, ade. With n moderate degree of saltness. 

Sxnit’ishness, n. A moderate degree of saltness. 

Salt’-junk, x Harl salt beef for use nt sea. 

Salt Key. a sandy and rocky bank, abt. 90 m. S. by F. 
of Florida, between Cuba and the Grand Bahama Bank. 
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the unhappy wight who has the task of propelling the 
boat up the stream; but in political or slang usage it is 
to those who are rowed up. (Cant U. S.) — Worcester. 

Salt River, in Arniucky, rises in Shelby co., and flow- 
ing S. W., W., and N.W., enters the Ohio River between 
Hardin and Jefferson cos. 

Salt River, in Missouri, is formed in Monroe co., by 
the union of several branches, and flowing an irregular 
E. S. E. course, enters into the Mississippi River from 
Pike co. — A village of Audrain co., abt. 40 m. N. of Jel- 
ferson City. — A township of Knox co.; pop. abt. 2,600. 
—A township of Randolph co.; pop. abt. 900. 

Salt Rock, in Ohio, a township of Marion co.; pop. 
abt. 600. 

Salt Spring, in Missouri, a township of Randolph co. ; 
pop. abt. 2,200. 

Salt Sulphur Springs, in W. Virginia, a post-vil- 
lage of Monroe co., abt. 20 m. W. of Richmond, Va. 

Salt’ville, in Virginia, a post-village of Washington 
co., abt. 20 m. N.E. of Abingdon. 

Salt’-water, n. Sea-water; water impregnated with 
salt in solution, 

Salt’y, d. Saltish; moderately salt. 

Salt'yburg, in Jznnsylvania, a borough of Indiana co., 
abt, $2 m. K. of Pittsburg. 

Salu’bria, in New York, a village of Chemung co., abt. 
20 m. N. of Elmira, 

Salu’brious, a. [Lat. saluber, salubris, from salus, 
a sound condition.) Favorable to health; promoting 
health; wholesome; salutary; healthful; as, a salubri- 
ous climate. 

Salu’briously, adv. In a salubrious manner; so as 
to promote health. 

Salu'briousness, Salu’brity, n. [Fr. salubrité; 
Lat. salubritas.] Quality of being salubrious; whole- 
someness; healthfulness ; favorableness to the preserva- 
tion of bealth; as, the salubrity of country nir. 

Salu'da, in Indiana, a post-township of Jefferson co.; 
pop. abt. 3.000. 

Saluda, in & Carolina, a river rising among the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, between Pickens and Greenville dists., 
and flowing a general S. S. E. course, joins Broad River at 
Columbia; length, abt. 200 m. — A village of Newberry 
dist., abt. 55 m. W. by N. of Columbia. 

Salu’ria, in Texas, a village and port of entry of Cal- 
houn co., on Matagorda Island, abt. 125 m. S. W. of Gal- 
veston. 

Sal'utarily, adv. In a salutary manner. 

Salutariness, n. Wholesomeness; quality of being 
salutary.— Quality of conducing to good or prosperity ; 
as, sulutariness of counsel. 


Salu’tary, a. [Fr. salutaire; Lat. salutaris, from 


sdlus, a whole condition] Healthful; wholesome; salu- 
brious; promoting health; as, to take a salutary walk. 
— Promotive of public good or safety ; contributing to 
some beneficial purpose; useful; advantageous; profit- 
able; as, to adopt salutary measures, to set a salutary 
example, 
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him whom he wishes to salute, and rubs his face with it. 
In the Philippines, they bend their body very low, place 
their hands upon their cheeks, raise one leg, and bend 
the knee. In Siam, the juterior throws himself on the 
Eronud before his superior. In Japan, the inferior takes 
olf his sandals, puts his hands into the opposite sleeves, 
bends slowly till they reach his knees, and thus with 
short and measured steps, and with a rocking motion, 
passes his superior, crying, “Do nothurt me.” In China, 
the forins of salutation are various. The Turk crosses 
his hands, places them upon his breast, aud bows; the 
Laplanders rub noses ; the Franks are said to have pulled 
outa bair, und presented it to the person saluted; au 
Ethiopian takes the robes of another and ties it about 
his own waist, leaving his friend half naked. In some 
parts, they show their humility by presenting them- 
selves naked before the person whom they salute; in 
others, they scratch the haud slightly, and reciprocally 
suck a drop of blood from the wound, or, as a peculiar 
mark of esteem, they open a vein and present a goblet 
of blood as a beverage for their friend. 
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Salutato’rian, n. In the U. States, the student of a 


college who pronounces the salutatory oration at the 
annual Commencement, or like exercises. 


Saluta’‘torily, adv. After the manner of salutation, 
Saluta’tory, a. Containing, implying, or expressing 


salutation; speaking a welcome; conveying a greeting: 
—applicd particularly to the oration introductory of 
the exercises of the Commencements, &c., in American 
colleges, 


—n. In American colleges, the salutatory oration, 
Salute’, v.a. [It. salutare; Lut saluto, from sdlus.] To 


greet; to hail; to address or accost with friendly gratu- 
lations or expressions of kind wishes.— To greet witha 
kiss; to greet with a wave of the hand or nod of the 
head; as, to salute n lady's lips, to salute a stranger. 

(Mil, and Naw.) To greet or show honor to by a dis- 
charge of cannon or small arms, by striking colors, roll- 
ing drums, presenting arms, &c.; as, the President was 
saluted by the troops. 


—n. Act of saluting, or of expressing respect, gratulation, 


or kind wishes; greeting; salutation; as, friendly 
salutes were exchanged between them. — A kiss; a lip- 
greeting expressing more than mere courtesy, 

“No cold salute is in yon lovers’ kiss.” —Zarl of Roscommon, 


In the military and naval services, a mark of respect per- 


formed in different ways, according to circumstances, 
Naval salutes are fired from ships, the number of guns 
engaged in which denotes the rank of the personage 
saluted, A ſoreigner's salute is returned gun for gun, 
Troops under arms salute with their rifles or swords; 
staff-officers not drawing their swords salute with the 
hand, as, also, do soldiers when unarmed. Another form 
of salute at sea is dipping the ensign, that is, lowering 
the colors for a few moments, and then reliauling them 
up to the masthead or gafl-peak. See also CoLons and 
Fru-px-JorB. ` 


Salut'er. u. One who, or that which, salutes. 


Length, alit. 62 m: greatest breadth 36 m. Its W. order Saluta‘tion, n. [Lat. salutatio, from salus, safety.]|Salutiferous, a. [From Lat. salus, sulutis, health, 


consists of a chain of barren rocks called Double-Hraded 
Shot Key. of which the extreme N.W. one has a light- 
house, exhibiting a fixed light 100 feet above the sea; 
Lat. 23° 26’ 24” N, Lon. 80° 27 35” W. 

Salt Make, in Utuh Territory. See Great SALT LAKE. 
—A N. central co.; area, abt. 1,200 sq. in. River. Jor- 
dan River. Surface, diversified, and in some parts 
mountainous; soil, generally very fertile, producing 
wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, and hay in abundance. Cap. 
Balt Lake City. Php. (1880) 31,978.—A city, cap. of Salt 
Lake co, and seat of the territorial government, on the 
Jordan River, abt. 22 m. S.E, of Great Suit Lake. The 
eity is regularly laid out, and contains some handsome 
edifices, among which is a magnificent temple now in 

recess of construction. S. L. City was laid out in 1847 
y a company of Mormons numbering 143. Pop, (1880) 
20.7 68. 
Salt! less. a. Lacking salt;— hence, pointless; insipid; 
as, a saltiess joke. 
Salt’-liek, n. A saline spring, resorted to by buffaloes, 
deer, &c. See Lick. 
Salt Lick, in Pennsylvania, a township of Fayette co.; 
pop. abt. 1,400, 
Salt Lick, in Ohio, a twp. of Perry co.: pop. abt. 2,000, 
=n. See Lick. 
Salt'ly, ade. With asmackof salt; in a galt manner. 
Salt-innarsh. u. Meadow or grass-land subject to the 
overflow of the tides. 
Salt’-mine, n. A mime where rock-salt Ís obtained. 
Bult“ mess. n. Quility of being salt or impregnated with 
sult: as, the saltness of brine. — Taste or flavor of salt: 
hence, racinesa; as, the saltness of dried cod, the salt- 
Ness of an anecdote, &c. 
Salt’-pan, Snlt'-pit,n. A pan, basin, or pit where 
salt is obtained or made. 
Saltpetre, dtr.) n. [From l/, and Gr. petra,a rock, 
& stone. | (Chem.) See Potash (NITRATE OP). 
altpe trons, a. Pertaining. or relating, to saltpetre; 
— with, or partaking of the qualities of, salt- 
Salt-raker, n, A collector of ealt in natural salt 
eee or inclosures from the sea. — Simmonds. 
— Thenum, (-r65m,) n. (Med.) A name somewhnt 
voni yitely applied in the U. S, to various cutaneous 
8 ic tions of the eruptive and herpetic forms. 
alt River. n. An imaginary river np which defeated 
politicians, &c., are snpposed to be sent to oblivion. The 
Phrase To run up Salt River has ita origin in the fact 
that there is a amall stream of that name in Kentucky, 
he Passage of which is made difficult and Inborions as 


The act or ceremony of saluting or paying respect or 
reverence to any one, Among the mans, salutatio 
was the daily homage paid by clients and dependents to 
their superiors. The women, too, had their crowds of 
saluters attending them every morning. Inthe reception 
of those who came to pay their respects, the better sort 
were honored with a kiss, while the poorer had a small 


Fig, 2300,— ORIENTAL SALUTATIONS. 
entertainment set before them, and were even feasted by 
those who wished to be thought very liberal. It is not 
a little interesting to observe the different modes of 
salutation that prevail in different countries. In most 
civilized countries, bowing, uncovering the head, press- 
ing the hand, embracing, and kissing, are the usual 
modes in which good-will, esteem, and love, are ex- 
pressed; but, not unfrequently what is regarded as an 
act of civility in one country, would be out of place, or 
even considered as rade, in another. In some parts of 
Germany, it is considered an act of politeness to kiss the 
hands of ladies; in Italy, this is a familiarity ouly per- 
mitted to nearest relatives, In the East, the salutations 
are generally of a very slavish character; as the throw- 
ing oneself on the ground before persons of distinction, 
and repeatedly kissing their feet. In Sumatra, the salut- 
ing person bows, begs the left foot of him whom he ad- 
dresses, kneels on the gronnd,and applies this foot to 
the crown of his head, forehead, breast, and knee; 
finally. he tonches the ground with his head, and re- 


“Well by its tortuons course as by the abundance of shal- 
ws aud bars, The real application of the phrase is to 
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mains for some moments stretched ont on his belly, In 
the Pellew Islands, a person seizes the hand or foot of 
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and ferre, to brir 


Bringing health; salubrious; 
healthy; as, saluti 


erous Weather. (x) 


Salutiferously, ade. Ina sulutiferons manner. 
Salut Public, (Comité de.) [Fr., Committee of 


Public Safety.) (Fr. Hist.) The term applied toa number 
of members of tho Natioual Convention during the Reign 
of Terror, 1793-94, who acted as the dictators of France. 
The committee arose ont of that section of the couven- 
tion called the “Mountain,” which had gained the 
victory over the Girondist party; and at length its power 
came to be concentrated in three of its members — 
Robespierre, the real chief, though half concealed from 
view, Couthon, and St. Just. Among these men there 
was perfect equanimity down to the moment of their 
full; and there is reason to believe that they had re- 
solved to perpetuate their power by establishing a su- 
preme council of three cousuls, in which Robespierre 
would have had the perpetual presidency, with the de- 
partments of Justice, Exterior, and Finance; Couthon 
that of the Interior, and St. Just the War Department. 
The career of this sanguinary tribunal was brought toa 
termination by some of their former associates impeach- 
ing its members before the convention; and a reaction 
having taken place in the public mind, Robespierre, 
Contlion, and St. Just were executed on the 9th Ther- 
midor (July 28, 1794). 

Saluzzo, (sa-loot so.) a town of Italy, prov. of Coni, 
near tae Po, 30 m. S.S. W. of Turiu. It consists of an 
Upper and Lower town, the former situated on a height 
crowned by a magnificent castle, now used as a prison; 
the latter contains a handsome cathedral and other 
public buildings. It was the cap. of a dept. under the 
French domination. un. Silk, leather, and hats. 
Pop. 17,548. 


Salvabil ity, n. The possibility of being saved, or ad- 


mitted to everlasting lite. 

Salv‘able, a. [From Lat. salvus, safe] That may be 
suved or received to eternal happiness; admitting of 
salvation; as, salvable souls. 


Salw’ador, (San.) See SALVADOR, p. 2137. Salva- 


dor, (St..) a town of Italy, p. of Alessandria. P. 6.000. 


Salvadorna’cer, „. (Bot.) The Salvadora family, a 


small order of plants, alliance Echiales, consisting of 
shrubs and small trees, with leathery leaves and minute 
panicled flowers. The species are natives of India, Syria, 
and North Africa. The only one of any importance is 
Salradora Hrg. which Dr. Royle has shown to be the 
mustard-tree of Scripture. Its fruit is edible, and re- 
sembles in taste the garden-cress. The bark of its root 
is acrid, und is employed in India as a blistering agent. 
Its leaves are said to possess purgative properties. 


[Salvage (sél’vaj,) n. [Fr., from L. Lat. salvagium, 


SAMA 
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from Lat. salvus, safe.] (Mar. Law.) A reward or rec- 
ompense allowed by law for the saving of a ship or cargo 
(or any part or parts thereof) from logs at sea; also, the 
goods or property so saved. 

Sal'vages. a group of nnishabited islands off the W. 
coast of Alrica, N. of the Canaries ; Lat. 30° N., Lon. 16° W. 

Salvatel'la, n. [Lat., from salvare, to save.] (Anat.) 
A vein of the arm terminating in the fingers. It was 
formerly regarded as having peculiar influence on the 
health when opened. 

Salvation, (-rd’shun,) n. Act of saving; rescue or 
preservation from danger, great calumity, or total de- 
struction; as, marrying money was his salvation. 

(Tirol.) The deliverance wrought out by Christ for 
mankind, saving them from the consequences of their 
sius. This last is the sense in which it is commonly 
nsed in the New Testament, as by the apostle Paul, when 
he says, “ How shall we escape if we neglect so great 


salration?” 

—Deliverance from enemies; victory; saving power; as, 
“see the salvation of the Lord.” — Exod. xiv, 13. 

Bal vator Ro'sa. See Rosa, SALVATOR. 

Sal’'vatory,n. A repository; a place where things 
are kept safe and secure. (R.) 

Salve, (sawv,) n. [A. S. scalfe; kindred with Lat. sal- 
uu] That which saves, mitigates, relieves, or preserves ; 

a help; a remedy; an aid: an antidote; as, heavy dam- 
ages proved a salve to his dishonor. — An adhesive com- 
position; a substance applied to heal, mollify, or relieve 
wounds or sores; an unguent; an ointment; a plaster, 

—v. a. (imp. and pp. BSALVED, (sawrd.) To cure by reme- 
dial or emollient treatment; to heal by external appli- 
cations; to apply salve to; as, to salve a wound. 

Salver, (awer. n. A piece of plate with a foot; or, 
a waiter on which articles are carried round and pre- 
sented ; as, the groom of the chambers brought me their 
cards on a salver. 

Salv’er-shaped, (Apt.) a. (Bot.) Tubular, with 
a flat border rectangular to the tube; — suid of the co- 
rolla of a plant. 

Sal’via, n. [lat. salvus, well, in good health, because 
it was esteemed capable of curing many N ( Bot.) 
A genus of plants, order S4biaceæ, consisting of herbs 
and under-shrubs, with aromatic leaves, which have 
generally a rngose appearance, and flowers commonly 
in spikes. The species best known is S. officinalis, the 
Common or Garden Sage, so much used by the cook as a 
flavoring agent, particularly in the stuffing for pork, 
goose, and duck. S. lyrata, the Wild or Meadow Sage, 
is found in shady woods from Canada to Georgia. An 
infusion of sage was formerly used, under the name of 
sage-tea, as n substitute for that of China tea; it is still 
Jargely employed in North America as a gargle in com- 
mon sore throat, and when the uvula is relaxed. Many 
of the salvias are very ornamental plants, and are fa- 
vorite objects of culture with the florist. 

Sal’ visa, in Kentucky, a pust-village of Mercer co., abt. 
20 m. 8. of Frankfort. 

Sal’vo, n. ; pl. SaLvos. [Lat. salvo jure.) An exception; 
an excuse; a reservation; as, “private salvos or eva- 
sions.” — Locke. 

(Mil.) A discharge of heavy guns, or volley of mus- 
ketry : as, to fire a salvo, 

Sal-volat’ile, n. (Ciem.) Carbonate of ammonia. The 
term is often applied to a spirituous solution of carbon- 
ate of ammonia flavored with aromatics, as in the com- 
pound spiril of ammonia. 

Sal’vor, n. (Mar. Law.) One who saves a ship or goods 

` at sea. 

Salzburg. (saltz-hoorg,) a city of Upper Austria, on the 
Salzach, 67 m. S. W. of Linz, and 70 m. E.8.E. of Munich. 
It is situated amidst lofty mountains, and surrounded 
by walls. The Salzach flows through the city, dividing 
it into two parts. It contains numerous public build- 
ings and monuments. Manuf. Leather, tobacco, starch, 
and iron-wire, It is the birth-place of Mozart and Haydn, 

. 18,000, 

Salz burg, a town of Hungary, S. W. of Eperies ; pop. 
4,000. 

Sa’makovy, u town of European Turkey, in Bulgaria, 
30 m. S. S. E. of St. Sophia. It has extensive iron-works. 
Pop. 7,000. 

Suma'na, a peninsula on the N. E. of the island of 

` Hayti, republic of San Domingo, extending 32 m. from 

W. to E, with a breadth of 11 m.: Lat. 199 18’ N., Lon. 
69° 8' W. The surroundings indicate that it was for- 
merly an island. Soil, fertile, producing timber for ship- 
building and cabinet-ware. Min. Copper, gold, and coal. 
Pop. 1,721. See p. 2305. 

Samana Bay, in San Domingo, S. of ab. peninsula, 30 
m. long aud several broad, one of the most important 
harbors of the W. Indies, On the shores are the harbors 
of Santa Barbara and San Lorenzo. The bay was sur- 
veyed by a U. S. vessel in 1882. See HAYTI. p. 1138. 

Saman’co, a bay on the coast of Peru, Lat. 9° 15’ 30” 
S., Lon. 78° 32/ 45” W. 

Samar’, one of the Philippine Islands, situated to the 
8.E. of Luzon, from which it is separated by a strait 20 
m. wide; Lat. between 11° 15’ and 12° 45’ N., Lon. 124° 
15“ and 125° 42’ E. Ext. 140 m. long, with an average 
breadth of 60 m. It is fertile and easily cultivated. 
P, wt. Sugar, cotton, coffee, and various kinds of fruits 
and vegetables. Pop. 100.000. 

Samara, n. [Lat., the seed of the elder-tree.] (Bot.) 
A superior two or more celled fruit, each cell being dry, 
indehiscent, few-seeded,and having its pericarp extended 
into a winged expansion. Each cell of the Samara is, 
in fact, an acheniun, with a winged margin. Examples 
of the Samara occur in the so-called sycamore, the ash, 
and the elm. 

Samara’, a city of European Russia, cap. of govt of 
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same name, on the Volga, at the junction of the Sam- 
ara, 100 m. S E. of Simbirsk. Pop. 25,345. 

Samarang’, a seaport-town of Java, on the N. coast, 
near the mouth of the river Samarang, 240 m. E. S. E. 
of Batavia; Lat. 6° 50’ R., Lon. 110° 27’ E. It is strongly 
fortified, and has a cousiderable trude in coffee, pepper, 
and rice. 1. 22,000. 

Sam/‘arcand, a fortified city of Independent Tartary, 
in Bokhara, on the šogd, or Zer-Afchan, 120 m. E. of 
Bokhara ; Lat. 39° 30’ N., Lat. 68° 50 15” E. It was for- 
merly the cap. of Timour's empire, and was a place of 

reat importance. Pop.25,000. Captured and annexed 
by the Russians in 1868. See also BOKHARA, p. 339. 

Sa’mare, n. Sume as SIMAR, q. v. 

n Mid.) a city and country of Pales- 
tine, situated towards the north of Judea. Samaria was 
the country in which the ten revolted tribes raised their 
independent state, and formed the kingdom properly 
denominated Israel, in conutradistinction to that of 
Judah, embracing the two tribes of Jndah and Ben- 
jamin, from which the other ten had seceded when, re- 
fusing the authority of Rehoboam, they established a 
dynasty of their own, at the head of which they placed 
Jeroboam, the first king of the nation of Israel. S0 
deadly was the animosity, and so implacable the hatred 
that existed between these two nations of Jews, that, 
from the time of their severance to the destruction of 
their capital and the captivity of Israel, an almost per- 
petual state of warfare existed between Judah and Is- 
rael; indeed, so intensely did the former hate the lat- 
ter, that the term of Samaritan was one of the bitterest 
contempt and reproach that could be applied to any 
one. It was the consciousness of this fact, thongh it 
had Jong outlived the existence of the nation, that made 
the woman at the well marvel when Jesus asked her to 
draw him some water, The antipathy borne by the peo- 
ple of Jndah for those of Israel or Samaria was not only 
political, but religions, and they hated them not alone 
for the difference of their institutions, but more for the 
difference that existed in the form of worship adopted 
by the Samaritans. These theological dissensions were, 
however, in time greatly modified by the return of the 
Samaritans to the ancient form of worship, and by the 
erection of a temple in the capital that professed to be 
a model of the great fabric completed by Solomon in 
Jerusalem, an event that was celebrated soon ufter the 
passage of Alexander the Great through the land of 
Syria. The city of Samaria, and capital of the king- 
dom, was situated on a hill, Mount Sameron, was found- 
ed by Omri, and from that time till its overthrow by the 
Assyrians was the residence of all the kings of Israel. 
It was subsequently rebuilt by Herod, who called it &. 
baste (a Greek word signifying Augustus), in honor of 
Augustus Cæsar. 

Samaritan, a. (Geog) Pertaining, or relating, to Sa- 
maria, the chief city of the ten tribes of Israel. 

(Philol.) Denoting the ancient characters and alpha- 
bet used by the Hebrews before the Babylonish captivity, 
and retained by the people of Samaria. 

—n. (Geog.) An inhabitant of Samaria; one who belonged 
to the sect which derived their appellation from thut city. 

(Philol.) The language of Samaria ;—a dialect of the 
Chaldee. 

Sam’aroid, n. ( Bot.) Bearing resemblance to a samara. 

Samar'’rah, a town of Asiatic Turkey, pishalic of 
Bagdad, 65 m. N N.W. of Bagdad. It is frequented as a 
place of pilgrimage. 

Sambas’, a river on the W. coast of Borneo; Lat. 1° 
12’ N., Lon. 109° 5 E.— A town on the above river, 
40 m. from its mouth. Tho British were repulsed in an 
attack upon it in 1812, but captured it in the following 
year, Pop. 10,000, mostly Malays. 

Sambo, n. [Sp. e.] The offspring of a black person 
and a mulatto; — hence, sportively or derisively, a negro. 

Sambre, (:ambr,) a river of France and Belgium. ris- 
ing in the dept. of Aisne, and after a N.E. course of 100 
m., joins the Meuse, at Namur. 

Sambu’cus, n. [Lat., from sambuca, a musical instru- 
ment formed of this tree.) (Bol.) The Elder, a gen. of 
the ord. Caprifoliacez. nigra is the Common Elder, 


(Sambucus canadensis.) 
a low tree, native of Europe, from which the elder- 
wine of old-fashioned folk is manufactured, a liquor 
which is now chiefly used for auulterating port-wine. 
Several parts of this plant are used in medicine. Its 
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flowers contain a volatile oil, which renders them mfl& 
ly stimulant and sudorific; they are employed in the 
preparation of a cooling ointment, and to make elder- 
flower water. The inner bark and leaves have more or 
less purgative and emetic properties. The truit is mildly 
aperient and diuretic. The American species, & cana- 
densis (Fig. 2301), much resembles S. nigra, but never 
assumes anything of a tree character. 

Sam'buke, n. [Lat. sambuca ; Gr. sambuké.] (Mus.) 
An ancient stringed musical instrument, resembling a 
harp, the invention of which has been attributed to the 
Syrians and Phoenicians. — The name was also up- 
plied to a military engine for scaling the walls of be- 
sieged cities. 

Same, a. [A. S.] Having the property of oneness; iden- 
tical; not different from other; us, he is the same indi- 
vidual I spoke of. — Of the identical kind or species 
though not the specific thing; being of the like class 
kind, like, or degree; corresponding; equal; exactly 
similar; as, it is all the same to me whether he accepts 
or rejects.— That was mentioned before, or that was 
just about to be mentioned ; as, he spoke too of the same. 

Same'ness, u. State of being the same, or of bein 
identical; state of not being different or other; state ol 
being perfectly alike: near resemblance; correspond- 
ence; similarity; identity; oneness; as, sameness of 
individuality, of appearance, of sound, &c — Hence, 
tedious monotony: absence of variety; tiresome repe- 
tition ; aa, there's too much sameness in his style. 

Sa’/mian, a. [Lat. Samius.) (Geog.) Pertaining or 
relating to the island of Samos, or to its inhabitants ; as, 
Samian wine, 

Samian earth, a sort of marl brought from Samoa, 
and formerly used, medicinally, as an astringent 

Sa’mian, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Samos; 
a Samiot. 

Sa miel, n. The simoom. See Smoom. 

'Sa'miot, Sa'miote, a. (Geog.) Pertaining or relat- 
ing to Samos, or its inhabitants; Samian. 

n. Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Samos. 

Sam iel. n. A young salmon; a salmonet. 

Samo’lus, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Primu- 
lacee. They are herbs with alternate leaves, and 
flowers corymbose or racemose. S. ralerandi, the Water 
Pimpernel, found in wet, gravelly places throughout 
the world, is 1 foot high, and bas small, white flowers, 
the corolla of which is twice the length of the calyx. 

Sam/‘nites, n. pl. (Anc. Hist.) A people of ancient 
Italy, who inhabited the country between Apulia on the 
east and Latium und Campania on the west; a brave 
and warlike nation, who distinguished themselves by 
their implacable hatred of the Romans, with whom, 
from their earliest existence as a people, they waged a 
perpetual hostility, They were, however, ultimately 
compelled to succumb before the growing power of 
Rome, and after a succession of disasters were finally 
exterminated abont 272 B.C. Their capital city was 
called Samnium, or Sammis. — The term Samnites was 
subsequently applied to an order of Roman gladiators, 
s named because accontred and armed in the fashion 
of the ancient nation of Samnites. 

Samoan Islands, See Navigators’ ISLANDS, p. 1750. 

Samo’ens, a town of France, in Savoy: pop. 4,000. 

Samo‘jiedes, Samo’yeds, n. pl. (Gg.) Three 
tribes inbabiting a region skirting the Arctic Ocean, 

Sn mes. (Turk, Susam-adassi.] An island of the Gre- 
cisn Archipelago, belonging to Turkey, off the W. coast 
of Asia Minor, from which it is separated by the Little 
Boghuz, a strait 2 m. wide, 42 m. S W. of Smyrna; 
Mount Kerki, on its W. extremity, being in Lut. 37° 43! 
48” N., Lon 269 38’ 21” E.; area, 165 sq. m. The sur- 
face is mountainous, varied in scenery, the highest peak 
(Mount Kerki) being 4,725 feet. It is well wooded and 
fertile. Prod. Grain, wine, and the vegetables and 
fruits of the temperate zone. Min. Silver, lead, and 
marble. Cap. Khora, S. was anciently one of the most 
famous isles of Greece, and early turned its attention to 
naval affairs, establishing numerous colonies along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, It took part in the na 
merons wars of Greece, und finally became a Roman 
province n.c.84. It took part in the war against the 
Turks for Grecian independence, but at its conclusion 
was retained by the Turks, Pop. (1877), 35,878. 

Samothrace, (sa! mo-trraice.) (Mod. Gr. ruh; 
Turk, Smendrek.) An island belonging to Kuropean 
Turkey, in the Ægean Sen, 15 m. S K. of Nubros; area, 
30 sq.m. The surface is rugged and mountainous. 
Pop 1,500, 

Samp, n. An article of food consisting of maize, broken 
or bruised, which is cooked by boiling, and often eaten 
with milk; — u dish borrowed from the aborigines of 
America, — Webster. 

Samphire, (sdm‘fur,) n. (Bot.) See Critumum. 

Sample, (sdm’pl,) n. Fr. exemple, from Lat. *zemplum.] 
A specimen; that which is taken out of a larger quan- 
tity as n specimen; a part of anything presented for in- 
spection, or intended to be shown, as evidence of the 
quality of the whole; as, cotton is purchased by sample, 
give me a sample of the goods —A pattern ; an example; 
an instance; ns, is this a sampl for me to follow? 

Sampler, n. [Lat exemplar.) A pattern or model of 


work; a specimen ;—particularly, a piece of needle-work 
sewed by learners, containing specimens of various 
kinds of stitches. —One who apportions thibgs into 
samples for inspection; as, a tea sampler. 

Samp’son, in N Curoliva, a S. E. central eo.; area, 
abt. H0 sq m. Rivers. Black and South rivers. Sur- 
Jace, mostly level; soil, not very fertile. Cap. Clinton. 

| Pop. (1880) 22,892. 

Samp '‘soudale, in New Fork, a village of Rockland 
co., abt. 100 m. S. of Albany. 
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Samp’sonville, or SAMsoNVILLE, in New York, a 
post-villaze of Ulster co., abt. 50 in S. W. of Albany. 

Samp’'town, in Nevo Jersey, u village of Middlesex co., 
abt. 8 m. N. of New Brunswick. 

Samsee, (sam’se(r,) an island of Denmark, in the Great 
Belt, between Zealand and Jutland; area, 40 sq. in.; 
pop. 5,500. 

Samson. (Script.) The son of Manoah, of the tribe 
of Van. He was endowed with extraordinary strength, 
and obtained several advantages over the Philistines. 
At length his mistress betrayed him into the hands of 
his enemies, who put out his eyes, and made him work 
at a mill. Ou a public festival, when the Philistine 
lords were assembled in the temple of Dagon, Samson 
was sent for to show them sport. Laying hold of two 
pillars of the temple as if to support himself, he pulled 
down the building, and was buried in the ruins, with 
more than 3,000 Philistines, k. o. 1117. 

Sam’‘son’s-post, u. (Nuut.) A strong pillar resting 
on a ship's keelson, and supporting a beam of the deck 
over the hold, thus helping to keep the cargo in its 
place. — Also, a temporary or movable pillar carrying u 
leading block for various purposes. 

Samuel, (Auel) (Script) A prophet and judge 
of Israel, of the tribe of Levi, was called in his youth, 
while attending Eli, the high priest. He consecrated 
Saul king of Israel, and was afterwards commanded to 
anoint David. After governing Israel either alone or in 
conjunction with Saul during 50 years, he died in the 
90th year of his age, B. c. 1072. 

Books of Samuel. Two of the ceremonial books of 
the Old Testament, called after the prophet Samnel, 
their reputed author, They were anciently reckoned 
as one book by the Jews, the present division into two 
being derived from the Septuagint and Vulgate. Vari- 
ous attempts have been made to determine the age and 
authorship of these books, with more or less of proba- 
bility. Tne common opinion, founded on 1 Chron. 
xxix. 29, is that the first twenty-four chapters were 
written by Samuel himself, and the remainder by Na- 
than and Gad. There is no reason to believe. however, 
that these documents were identical with the present 
Books of Samuel. From Samuel and Kings being some- 
times called the four Books of Kings, John is of opin- 
ion that they were all written by the same person, and 
ata date so recent as the thirtieth year of the Babylo- 
nish captivity. This hypothesis, however, will not 
stand the test of criticism. The language and style of 
the books are very different, denoting different periods 
and different authors. The Books of Samuel bear the 
impress of a hoary age in their language, allusions, and 
mode of composition. The insertion of odes and snatches 
of poetry, to enliven and verify the narrative, is com- 
mon to them with the Pentateuch, They appear to 
have been made up from documents contemporary, or 
nearly so, with the events to which they sry and 

wrought into their present form by some later hand. 
Some portions are more fully detailed and warmly 
colored than others, and the minute and vivid sketches 
with which they abound prove that their author speaks 
what he knows, and testities what he has seen. With 
rospect to the person who compiled and brought them to- 
getherin their present form, all that can be affirmed with 
robability is that he lived not long after the time of 
avid. ‘Though much has been made of discrepancies 
aud contradictury statements that are said to occur in 
these Books, their historical character is abundantly 
supported both by external and internal evidence. 
Portions of them are quoted or referred to in the New 
Testament, and allusions to them also occur in the Book 
of Psalms, to which they often furnish historical illus- 


tration. 
Samyda‘cere, n. (Bot.) 


A small order of plants, al- 
Jinuce Violales, consisting of trees and shrubs, exclusively 
tropical, and principally S. American. Leaves alternate 
simple, evergreen, stipulate, usually with round or linear 
transparent markings. Flowers perfect, calyx inferior, 
4-5- partite. 
times as many as the segments of the calyx. Fruit su- 
perior, capsular, leathery, I-celled, Seeds numerous, 
arillate, with oily or fleshy albumen and large embryo, 
The plants are of little economic value. 

San, a river of Austrian Poland, rising in the Carpathian 
Mountains, and after a N. course of 250 m., falling into 
the Vistula, near Sandomir. 

Sa'na, a city of Arabia, cap. of Yemen, and residence of 
the Iman, near the head of the Shab River, 150 m. 
N N E. of Mocha; Lat. 15° 2U N, Lon. HO 9 E. It bas 
a considerable trade in coffee. Pop. 40,000. 

Sanability, n. State of being sanable or curable. 

San able, a. [Lat. sunabilis— sano, to cure.) That 
may be healed or cured ; curable; healable ; susceptible 
of remedial treatment, 

San Andreas, in (ali fornia. a post-vill., cap. of Cala- 
veras co, abt. 42m. E. by N. of Stockton; pop. abt, 1,400. 

Sau Angel, n.) a town of Mexico, abt, 6 m. S. of 
the city of Mexico; pop. 2.500. 

San Antonio, (an-wnr-0,) a bay of Patagonia; Lat. 
40° 49’ 8. Lon. 65° 54 W. 

San Antonio, a cape of Brazil, at the entrance to 
the Way of Bahia. It has a light 140 feet high; Lat. 
130 0’ 7” 8.. Lon. 389 31/7” W. 

San Antonio, a cape of Buenos Ayres, Argentine Re- 
pullic, at the mouth of the Rio de la Plata; Lat, 36° 
1% 8., Lon. 56° 45° W. 

San Antonio, a town of Venezuela, abt. 110 m. E. of 
Varinas. 

San Antonio, in New Merico, a village abt. 45 m. 
S.S.W. of Santa Fé. — A village abt. 150 m. S.S.W. of 
Santa Fé. 

San Antonio, in Teras, a river rising in Bexar eo., 


Stamens perigynous, two, three, or tour 
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and flowing a S.E. course enters Guadalupe River from 


Retugio co., a tew m. above Espiritu Santo Bay. The 
upper portion is called Medina River. — A city, cap. 
of Bexar co., on the San Antonio River, abt. 110 m. 
8 W.of Austin. It is well built, and contains many fine 
public aud private edifices. A U. N. arsenal is here 
located. Fort Alamo, near here, is memorable as having 
been the scene of one of the most affecting episodes of 
the Texan war of independence. Ou March 6, 1536, a 
small body of patriots, under the command of Col. Tra- 
Vis, resisted a Mexican army ten times their number, | 
and, rather than surrender, perished to a man; — hence 
it has been called the Thermopylæ of Texas, and “ Re- 
member the Alamo” afterwards became the war-cry of 
the Texan army. Jp, Jun. Ist 1883, 2 

San Antonio, ons of the Cape Verd Islands; Lat. 
16° 26 N., Lon. 25° 2 W. 

San Antonio Creek, in California, flows into the 
Pacific Ocean from Marin co. 

San Antonio de Gibraltar, a town of Venezuela, 
abt. 0 m. N.W. of Trujillo; pop. 3,500. 

San Antonio de los Cues, a town of Mexico, abt. 
70 m. N. of Qajaca. 

Sanatlve, d. Having the power to heal or eure; tend- 
ing to cure or heal; healing ; curative; remedial ; suna- 
tory ; as, sanalire treatinent. 

San‘ativeness, u. Quality of being sanative; power 
of healing; curativeness. 

San’atory, a. [From Lat. sanare, to heal.] Sanative; 
curative; healing; lending to promote health; as, sana- 
tory regulations; — this term is often confounded with 
sunitury, as being synonymous in definition; this is, 
however, not properly so, the word sanitary having the 
passive sense of belonging lo health, rather than tending 
to, or conducive of health, 

San Augus’tin, a town of Mexico, abt. 12 m. S. of 
the city of Mexico, 

San Augus’tine, in us, an E. co.; area, abt. 620 

sq.m. diivers. Angelina and Attoyac rivers. Surface, 

mostly level; soil, very fertile, and noted for its cotton- 
growing qualities, an Augustine, a thriving 
post-village, abt. 310 m. E. N. E. of Austin. Pop. of co., 

abt. 5,000, 

San-benito, (-ba-në'o,) n. [It.; Lat. saccus benedic- 

tus.) (EccL) A robe painted with bizarre images of 

hideous aspect, formerly worn by those condemned by 
the Spanish Inquisition.—Also, a garment of sack-cloth 
worn by a penitent restored to the bosum of the Roman 

Catholic Church, 

San Bernard’, in Teras, a small river flowing 8.E. 

into the Gulfof Mexico from Brazoria co. 

San Bernardino, (ber-nar-dee'no,) in California, a 
lofty peak of the Coast Range, in San Bernardino co., 
abt. 30 m. E. of San Bernardino. eight, abt. 5,500 ft. 
—A S.E. co. adjoining Nevada and Arizona Territory; 
area, abt, 30.0% sq. m. Kirers. Colorado, Mohave, 
Amargoza, and Sauta Anna rivers. There are also 
several brackish lakes, or sinks. Surface. much diver- 
sified, the Coast Range traversing the 8.W. part of the 
co.; soil, in some parts fertile. in. Gold, silver, and 
tin. Cap. San Bernardino. Pop. abt. 7,000, — A post- 
village, cap. of the above co., abt. 30 m. R. of Los An- 
gelos; pop. abt. 2.500. 

San Bernar’do, a group of islets belonging to the 
U. S. of Colombia, in the Caribbean Sea, at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Morrosquillu, abt. 50 m. S. by W. of Cuar- 
tagenn. 

San Blas, or MN DINO, a bay or gulf of the U. S. of 
Colombia, formed by an arm of the Caribbean Sea on 
the N. coast of the Isthmus of Panama; Lat. 9° 30’ N., 
Lon. 79° W. See Care SAN BLAS. 

San Blas, or SAINT BLAS, a seaport-town of Mexico, on 
an island in the Pacific Ocean, at the mouth of the San- 
tiago River, abt. 37 m. W. S. W. of Tepic; L. 

N., Lon. 105° 15’ 24“ W. It has an excellent harbor, 
but the climate is very unhealthy, I. abt. 2,500. 

San Borom’bon, (ENSENADA DE.) a bay of the Argen- 
tine Republic, in the Rio de la Plata, abt. 30 m. S.E. of 
Buenos Ayres, 


|San’bornton, in Jowa, a village of Clinton co., abt. 


45 m. N E. by E. of lowa City. 

Sanbornton, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Belknap co. 

Snun'bornton Bridge, in New Hampshire, a post- 
village of Belknap co., aht. 18 m. N. of Concord. 

San Buenaventura, (bwa-na-ren-too'ra,) in Cali- 
JSornia, a small river flowing W. into the Pacific Ocean 
from Santa Barbara co.— A post-villige of Santa Bar- 
Dara, abe. 30 m. S.E. of Santa Barbara. 

San Casein no, a to Central Italy, prov. of Flor- 
ence, 10 m. S. W. of Florence; pop. 11.258. 

San Carlos, (Carle a town of Chili, on the N.E 
coast of the island of Chiloe, It has a fine harbor, well 
fortified, and commands an extensive trade, 

San Carlos, a town of Venezuela, abt 150 m. S. W. of 
Caracas. In the vicinity, rich plantations of indigo, cof- 
fee, and cotton, and immense numbers of sheep and cat- 
tle are raised on the neighboring savannas. Jap. 10.000. 

Sancerre, (san-sair,) a town of France, dept. of Cher, 
on the Loire, 27 m. N.E. of Bourges; pop. 4.000. 

San Clemente, in (/ V, one of the Santa Bar- 
bara Islands, abt. 15 m. S. of Santa Catalina, 

San’'coty Head, in Massachusetts, n promontory and 

hit-house at the R.E. extremity of Nantucket Island. 
It exhibits a fixed light 150 fl. above sea level; Lat. 41° 
17“ N., Lon. 699 59 W. 

San Cristo’val, a lake of Mexico, abt. 12 m. N. N. E. 
of the city of Mexico. On its S. side is a village of same 
name. . 


San Cristoval, a town of Venezuela, abt. 96 m. S. S. W. 


of Merida, 
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San Croce, (-kro’chai,) a town of Italy, on the Arno, 
4 m, N.W. of Sun Miniato ; pop, 5.200. 

Sanctification, (sunk-lif-r-kui'shun,) n. [Lat. sanc- 
tus, holy, and fucco, lo make.) ( Theol.) The work of the 
Holy Spirit on the soul of the regenerate man, by which 
itis made “meet for the inheritance of the saints in 
licht.“ It is to be caretully distinguished from justifi- 
caution, which is the divine pardon and acceptance ot the 
sinner. It is the progressive conformity of the heart 
and life of the Christian man to the will of God from his 
justification to his final salvation. 


'‘Sanc’tified, (id.) p.a. Sanctimonious; made to pre- 


sent an appearance of affected holiness; puritanical ;— 

used in a reproachful or contemptnous sense; as, a 

sanctified sinner. 

Sanc tifier, n. One who sanctifies or makes holy; 
specifically, the Holy Spirit; as, God the sancti fier, 

Sanctify, (sangh'ti-fi,) v. a. (imp. and pp. SANCTIFIED.) 
(Fr. sunctifier, trom Lat. sanctus, holy, and facio, te 
muke.) To make holy or sacred ; to hallow; to separate, 
Bet apart, or appoint to a holy, sacred, or religious use; 
to consecrate by appropriate ceremonies. — To make 
holy or pure; to free from sin; to cleanse from moral 
corruption or pollution; to render fit for the service of 
God and the enjoyment of heaven. — To make produe- 
tive of holiuess or piety; to provide, as the active means 
of holiness. — To secure from violation: to give sanc- 
tion, or authoritative title, reverence, and respect to; 
to impart venerableness or inviolability to; as, a doc- 
trine sanctified by truth, Wadsworth. 

Sanc'tifyingly, ade. In a manner tending to ranc- 
tify; in a degre apted to make or increase holiness. 

Sanctiloquent, (-iwrnt,) a. (Lat. sanctus, holy, and 
loquens — loqui, to speak.) Speaking of holy things, or 
discoursing in a devont manner, 

Sanctimonious, 4. [From lat. sanctimonia—sane- 

tus, holy.] Sacred; saintly; possessing sanctimony or 

dev 8. — Having the external appearance of sanc- 

i retending to religiousness; mock-pions; hypo- 

lly devout; puritanical; as, a sanctimonious Sab- 
batarian, 

Sanctimo’niously, adv. 
ner; puritanically. 

Sanctimo’niousness, n. State or quality of being 
sunctimonious; sanctity, or the appearance of it; de- 
voutness ; mock piety; hypocritical devontnexs; pre- 
tended holiness; artificial saintliuess ; puritanical map- 
ners or practices. 

Sanc'timony.n. [Lat. sanclimonia — sanctus, holy.] 
Holiness : sanctity ; devoutness ; religiousness ;—particu- 
larly, assumed saintliness; mock piety; pretended holi- 
ness; sham or hypocritical devoutness. 

Sanction, (sdngk’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. sanctio, from 
sancio, to make sacred or inviolable.) Solemn or mage 
isterial authorization, confirmation, or ratification: ot- 
cial countenance or support: an authoritative act of a 
superior, by which he ratifies and gives validity to the 
act of some other person or body of persons; confirma- 
tion or acceptance derived from testimony, charac 
influence, or custom.—That which is acted or utt 
carry out the will, law, or authority of another or 
others; as,“ the public sanctions of the peace.” Dryden. 

—v.a. To given sanction to; to make authoritative or 
valid; to ratify; to confirm: to countenance: to sup- 
port; as, he retnsed to sancti so risky an enterprise. 

Sane‘tionary, a. Serving to, or giving, sanction. 

Sanc'titude, u. [Lat sanctitudo,} Sanctity. (R.) 

Sanc'tity, u. [It. santita ; Fr. sainteté: Lat. sanctitas, 
frem sanctus.) State or quality of being sacred, boly, 
or devout; state of being pure or godly; holiness; 
suintliness; godliness; piety; purity; goodness; as, he 
makes no pretensions to sanctity of life. — State of being 
religiously or solemnly binding or incumbent; sacred- 
ness; inviolability; as, the sanctity of an oath or moral 
obligation. — A saint; a holy personage. (R.) 

Sanc'tuary, „. [Lat. sanciuarium,) Among the ane 
cient Jews, u sanctuary was the innermost chamber of 
the tabernacle, — afterwards of the temple, in which 
was kept the ark of the Covenant, and was never en- 
tered, except by the high-priest once a year. It was 
also called the Holy of Holies. Sanctum Sanctorum, lu 
the Christian church, the bema, or inner portion of the 
church, immediately round the altar, was called the 
sanctuary. From the sacred character of the churches, 
and from the rising power of the clergy, they came to 
be resorted to as asylums by fugitives from the hands 
of justice, and afterwards certain churches were set 
apart specially for that purpose, and were termed sunc- 
ties. This seems to have been originally intended 
only to prevent sudden violence, and to give time for 
the regular administration of the law, and perhaps, in 
the case of certain delinquencies, for the intercession 
of the church. The abuses to which this system gave 
rise, as tending entirely to defeat the ends of justice, 
Jed to its abolition in all the Christian countries. 

Snuc'tus. n. [Lat.] (23008.) Insacred music, an anthem 
commencing with the word sanctus, holy. 

Sand’, n. [A. S. and Ger.] Any mass or collection of 
fine particles of stone, particularly of fine, granular 
particles of silicions stone, which constitutes common 
river- and sewsand, Particles of other substances 
are often blended with it, and sometimes it becomes 
calcareous from the prevalence of carbonate of lime. 
Silicious sand selected for the mixing of mortar und 
other cements, should be freed from all saline mat- 
ters, not too fine-grained, and somewhat sharp or 
angular. In the manufacture of glass and of porcelain, 
sand should be from oxide of iron and other tinging 
oxides. The fine, white sand resulting from the disin- 
tegration of soft and pure sandstone, is much used, 
under the name of silver-sand, 


In a sanctimonious man- 
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—frence, chiefly in the plural, a moment; a measured 
interval ;— trom the use of sand in the hour-glass, 

“ The sands are number'd that make ap my life.” — Saks. 
—pl. Tracts of land consisting of Sand, like the deserts 
of Arabia, Africa, Asia, &c.; as, “the Libyan sands.” 

Milton. 

D r. a. To sprinkle or cover with sand; as, to sand a floor. 

Sand, Grondts, the nom de plume of MADAME AMANTINE 
Lucite AURORE, Baroness DUDEVANT, a French authoress 
of great celebrity, B. in Paris, 1804, aud descended from 
the famous Marshal de Saxe by her father the Marquis 
Maurice Dupin de Franceuil. After having recelved a 
conventnal education, from 1817 to 1820, she married in 
1822 M. Dudevant. A separation took place in 1831. 
She went to Paris, where her first literary efforts ap- 
peared in the Figaro. In conjunction with a young stu- 
dent, Jules Sandeau, from whose name she composed her 
nom de piune she wrote the romance Rose et Blanche, 
in 1832, but which, though clever in parts, gave no hint 
of the splendid ability first fully developed in Indiana, 
b in the same year. Much interest was excited 

y this, which increased on the appearance of the ro- 
mances Valentine; Lélia : Jacques; André; Leone Leoni; 
Simon; aud Mauprât. Besides imaginative productions, 
she contributed miscellaneous papers, articles, and polit- 
ical essays to La Monde, edited by Lamennais. She started 
the Revue Indépendante, in connection with P. Leroux 
and Viardot. She wrote for this paper Horace; Comsuelo ; 
and La Comtesse de Rudolstadt. Madame Dudevant 
obtained possession of her private property and her 
children, and has since chiefly resided at the Chateau 
de Nohant. She has published an autobiography and 
several popular dramas, and has attained the highest 
distinction tor versatility, brilliancy of imagination, in- 
trepidity of mind, and mastery of the great problems 
of modern social progress. D. 1876, 

Ann dal, n. [Fr. n.] A protection for the foot, worn 
in ancient times, and which, in the Authorized Version of 
the Old Testament, is usually denoted by the word 
translated shoe. It was usually a sole of hide, leather, 
or woud, bound on the foot by thongs; but it may some- 
times denote such shoes and buskins as eventually 
came into use. Jewish ladies appear to have paid great 
attention to the beauty of their sandals (Cant. vii. 1), 
which, probably, did not differ much from those used in 

_ Egypt, excepting, perhaps, that from the greater rough- 
ness of their country, they were usually of more sub- 
stantial make and materials. The Egyptian sandals 
varied slightly in form; those worn by the upper classes, | 
and by women, were usually pointed and turned up at 
the end, like our skates and many of the Eastern slip- 
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varnish, for incense: and is, also, employed under the 
name of pounce to prevent ink trom sinking into paper. 

(Min.)  Realgar. 

San ‘day, ove of the Orkney islands; pop. 2.000. 

Sandbach, a town of England, co. of Chester, on the 
Wheelock, 24 m. E. S. E. of Chester; pop. 6,000, 

\Sand’-bag, n. (Engrur.) A leathern cushion, tightly 
filled with fine sand, used by engravers to prop their 
work at a convenient angle, or to give motion to a place 
or wood-cut, in engraving curved lines, &c. 

—pl. (Forti/.) Bags of coarse canvas filled with sand, 
much used in cases where cover for troops ts required 
to be speedily obtained, as a temporary revestment for 
parapets, &c. 

Sand'-bali, n. Soap mixed with sand, or powdered 
pumice-stune, made into a ball for use in ablutious. 

Sand’-bath, n. (Cm.) Sce BATH. 

Sand’-blind, a. Having a defect of sight, hy reason 
of which small particles like sand appear to fly before 
the eyes. 

Sand’-box, n. A box with a perforated lid, for dis- 
tributing sand over paper. 

(Mach.) lú locomotive engines, a box from which sand 
is sprinkled on the rails in front of the driving-wheel, 
to increase their power of adhesion, &c. 

Sand'box-tree, n (Bot.) See Hura. 

Sand’-crab, n. (Zoöl.) See Acrvova. 

Sand’-crack, n. (Fur.) A vertical crack in a horse’s 
hoof, apt, if not remedied, to induce lameness. 

Sand Creek, in Indiana, rises in Decatur co., and 

flowing 8.W. and W., enters Driftwood Fork of White 

River from Jackson co.— A township of Bartholomew 

co.; pop. abt. 2,000.— A township of Decatur co.; pop. 

abt, 3,000. — A township of Jennings co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Sand ‘-drift, n. Whirling or driving sand. 

Sand’ed, d. Covered with sand; barren; desert-like; 

as, a sanded valley —Checkered with small spots; mot- 

tled; variegated with spots; speckled; as, a sanded 
hound. — Short-sighted ; as, sanded eyes;—an English 
provincialism. 

Sand’-eel, Sand’-lance, n. (Zošl.) See AMMODYTE. 

Sandema nians, x. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) Same us GRASS- 

ITES, q. v. 

San derling. a. (Zovl.) A small bird, a species of 

Triga, T. arenaria, family Scolopacid#, native of North 

America and Europe. 

Sanders, or Red San’‘dal-wood, n. See Sax- 

TALUM. 

San‘ders-blue, n. (Juint.) See SAuNDERS-BLUE. 

Sun derson's Hoop, a promontory of Greenland, 8. 

of Upernavik ; the cliff is 3,000 feet high. 

Sandersville, or SAUNDERSVILLE, in Georgia, a post- 


pers at the present day. In transferring a possession or 
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domnin, it was customary among the Jews to deliver 
a sandal (Ruth iv. 7), as in our Middle Ages, a glove. 
Hence, the action of throwing down a shoe upon 
a region or territory, was a symbol of occnpancy . 
Ix. 10). It was undonbtedly the custom to take off 
the sandals on holy ground, in the act of worship, 
and in the presence of a superior. Hence the com- 
mand to take the sandals from the feet nnde such 
eirenmstances ( Exod. iii. 5; Josh. v.15). This is still the 
well-Known custom of the Kast —an Oriental taking 
off his shoe fn cases in which a European would re- 
move his hat. The shoes of the modern Orientals are, 
however, made to slip off easily, which was not the case 
with sandals, which required to be unbound with some 
tronble. This operation was usually performed by ser- 
vants; and hence the act of unleosing the sandals 
of another becaine a familiar symbol of servitude (Mark 
i. 7; Luke iti. 16; John i. 7; Acts xiii. 25). 

=pl. A kind of ladies’ slippers, having ribbons tied criss- 
cross over the instep of the foot. 

Sandal. San‘dal-wood, n. See SiNTALUM. 

Bandal'iform, a. Shaped like a sandal or slipper. 

San'dal-wood Isle, an island of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, in Lat. 10° S., Lon. 119° E. Ext. 120 m. long, 
und 60 m. brond in its widest part. The surface is gen- 
erally mountainons, but fertile. Prod. Cotton, rice, 
coffee, sugar, maize, pepper, indigo, ebony, &c. i 
towns. Nangamessi and Padewawy. Pop. 1.000,000. 

Ban‘darac, Suan darnach. z. [Gr. sandaraké, renl- 
gar; Fr. sandarvque.| A white brittle resin obtained 
from Caliitris quadriralvis, n tree growing in N. Africa. 
The powder of this resin is used in the manufacture of 


village, cap. of Washington co., abt. 28 m. E. of Mil- 
ledgeville. 
Sandersville, or SAUNDERSVILLE, in Indiana, a post- 
vil of Vanderburg co., abt. 10 m. N. of Evansville. 
Sandford, in New Url, u township of Broome co.; 
pop. abt. 3.500. 

Sand’-fly, n. 
lium nocirum. 

Sandgate, in Vermont, a post-township of Benning- 
ton co.; pop. abt. 7,000. 

Sand-glass, n. An hour-glass. | 

Sand’-grouse, n. (Zoü( A species of grouse, Tetrao 
arenarius, 

Sand’-heat, n. The caloric of warm sand in chemical 
operations. 

Sand’-hopper, Sand’-flea, n. (Zodl.) See Am- 
PHIP DA. 

San Diego, in California, an extreme 8. co., having 

Arizona Territory on the E., Lower California on the S., 

and the Pacific Ocean on the W.; area, abt. 15,000 sq. m. 

Rivers. Colorado, San Diego, Sun Luis del Rey, and Santa 

Margarita rivers. Surface, much diversified, and in the 

central part mountainous; soil, in the E. sterile, and in 


(Zodl.) A small, troublesome fly, Simu- 
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Sandomir, (san'do-merr,) a town of Russian Poland 
on the Volga, 50 m. S W. of Lublin. It was formeny 
the residence of the kings of Poland. Pop. 4,500. 

San Do na, a town of Italy, on the Piave, 18 m. N.E. 
of Venice. Manuf. Silk and linen goods. Pop. 4,600. 


Sandoval. in Hinos, a post-village of Marion co., abt. 

| 61 m. E. of St. Louis. 

San down, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
8 co., abt. 34 m. S. E. of Concord; pop. abt. 


Sand -paper, n. Paper covered on one side with a 
ane gritty substance, small as sand, for smoothing and 
polishing. 

poner i — per, n. (Sol.) See TRINGA. 

Sand Prairie, in Illinois, u township of. Tazewell 
co. ; pp. abt. 500. 

Sand Ridge, in Jwa, a village of Des Moines co., abt. 

75 m. 8 S. E. of Iowa City. 

Rend eres n. Arock composed of cemented silicious 
sand, 

Sand-star,n. A species of star- fish. Ophiura texturata. 

Sandstone, u. (Geol.) A general term applied to all 
stones composed of agglutinant grains of sand, which 
may be silicious or calcareous. 

Sand Stone, in Michigan, a post-township of Jackson 
co.; pap. abt. 2,000. 

Sand Stone Creek, in Michigan, enters Grand River 
from Jackson co, 

Sand town, in Georgia, a village of Campbell co., abt. 
11 m. W. of Atlanta. 

Sand'town, or BERKELEY, in New Jersey, a village of 
Gloucester co., abt. 5 m. R.W. of Woodbury. 

Sand’-tabe, n. Same as FULGURITE, q. v. 

Sandus'ky, in New York, a post village of Catta- 
raugus co., abt. 40 m. S. E. of buffalo. 

Sandusky, in Ohio, a N. co., bordering on Sandusky 
Bay, of Lake Erie; area, 420 sq.m. Rivars. Portage, 
with Toussaint, Muddy, and Sugar creeks. Surface, 
level, and in the W. is the famous Black Swamp, covered 
with dense forests; soil, fertile. Min. Limestone. (up. 
Fremont. Pop. 1880, 32,063.—A thriving commercial 
city, port of entry, cap. of Erie co., on Sandusky Bay, 5 
m. from Lake Erie, and 110 N.E. of Columims ; Lat. 41° 
27'N., Lon. 82°45’ W. The bay, 20 m. long and 60 
broad, with an average depth of 12 feet, forms a com- 
modious and safe harbor. The city, situated on an ele- 
vation overlooking the bay. is mostly built of stone or 
brick, and contains many elegant churches, dwellings, 
and warehonses. It is the terminus of two extensive 
lines of railway, and its commerce is rapidly increasing. 
Pip. 1880, 15,838,—Also, the name of three townships in 
Crawford, Richland, and Sandusky cos. 

—A river rising on the boundary-line of Crawford and 
Richland cos., and flowing N. enters Sandusky Bay. 

Sandusky, in Vermont, a post-village of Addison co., 
abt. 22 m. W. S. W. of Montpelier. 

Sand’-wasp, u. (Zoðl.) See VESPARIÆE. 

Sandwich, „. A viand, or slight refection, consisting 
of two slices of bread and butter, with a thin slice of 
ham or other cold salt-meat placed between. 

—v. a. To lay between other parts; to form an inner 
lamina; as, to sandwich the permanent way of a rail- 
road, to sandwich a newspaper column. 

Sandwich, a Cinque-port of England, co. of Kent, on 
the Stour, 2 m. from its mouth, and 65 m. S E. of Lon- 
don. It was formerly a place of considerable import- 
ance, but is much decayed, mainly owing to the re- 
ceding of the sea, Pop. 8.000, . 

Sandwich, in prov. of Ontario, a p.-v. and twp., cap. 
of the co of Essex, on the Detroit River, opposite the 
city of Detroit, Michigan.—In Ii., a p.-v. of De Kalb co., 
abt. 18m. W.S W. of Aurora —In Mass., a p.-v. and twp. 
of Barnstable co., abt. 56 m. S.E. of Boston.—In N. H., 
a p.-v. and twp. of Carroll co, abt. 50 m. N. of Concord. 

Sandwich an inlet of the coast of Labrador. 


the W. generally fertile. Min. Gold is found near the 
Colorado River. Cup. San Diego. Pop. (1880) 8,618.—A 


name, abt. 470 m. S.E. of San Francisco; Lat. 32°4¥ 41” 
N., Lon. 1179 8’ W. It possesses one of the best harbors 
on the Pacific coast, $p. abt. 1,200. 

Sand'iness. n. (From sundy.] State of being sandy, 
or of u sandy color; as, sandiness of the hair, sandiness 
of soil. 

Sanding Isles, two small islands off the S.W. coast 
of Sumatra. 

Sand istield, in Massachusetts, a post- village and 
township of Berks co., abt. 87 m. W. of Springfield; pop. 
abt. 1,500. 

Sand'iston, in New Jersey, a township of Sussex co.; 
pop. abt. 2,000, 

San diver, San’dever,n. Same ns GLASS GALL, q. v. 

Sand ‘jak, San ginc, n. A Turkish governor of a 
territorial district. 

Sand Lake, in New York, a post-village and twp. of 

| Rensselaer co,, abt. 10 m. S.E. of Albany, 

Sand’-martin, n. (Zl.) A species of Swallow 
(Hirundo riparia). 

San Domin’go, or the Dominican REPUBLIC. See 
HAYTI. 

San Domingo, a town of the U. 8. of Colombia, abt. 
60 m. K. of Antioquia. 

San Domingo, an islet of the W. Indies, on the Great 
Bahama Bank, abt. 90 m. N.E. of Nuevitas, in Cuba. 


Grande del Norte, abt. 28 m. 8.W. of Santa Fé. 
San Domingo Sinacantan’, a town of Mexico, 
in Chiapa, on the borders of Tabasco; pop. abt. 2,500. 
San Domingo Suriano, (:00-re-a’no,) a village of 


Urnguay, on the Rio Negro, abt. 80 m. N. of Buenos 


Ayres. 
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post-village, cap. of the above co., on a bay of the same! 


San Domingo, in New Mexico, a town on the Rio 


any. 

Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands, The. lie in 
the N. Pacific Ocean, bet. Lat. 18° 547 and 22° 2’ N., and 
Lon. 155° and 161° W., and consist of a group of 8 inhab- 
ited and 4 uninhabited islands. The inhabited islands 
are Hawaii, Maui, Kahulawi, Lanai, Molokai, Ouhn, 
Kawai, and Niihau. The first of the names by which 
the group is designated above was given to it by Capt. 

Cook, who discovered it, in 1778; the other is taken 
| from that of the largest island, Hawaii (length 100 m., 

width 90 m.), and is the name adopted by the inhabit- 
ants. From Honoluln, the cap.. on Oahu, the distance 
to San Francisco is 2,100 m., to Yokohamu 3,440 m. At 
the time of Cook's visit each island had its chief. Ka- 
mehameha, who ruled Hawaii when Vancouver visited 
the islands, in 1792, overcame the chiefs of the other 
islands, became the undisputed master of the whole 
group, and died in 1817. His son, Kamehameha II, 
abolished idolatry, and the Hawaiians, who belong to 
the Malayo-Polynesian race, and are considered physi- 
cally among the finest races in the Pacific, have since 
continued to advance steadily in intelligence, resources, 
and civilization. The independence of the islands was 
guaranteed by the governments of the U. States, Great 
Britain, and France, in 1844. The Kamehameha line 
being extinct, Kalakana (kol-ak-kow-ah), the reigning 
monarch in 1882, was elected king in 1874, and in the 
same year he paid a visit to the U. States, which he 
again visited in 1881, on his way to and from Europe. 
The heir to the throne is a sister of the king, Lelia 
Kamakacha, and is married toan American, The form 
of government isa constitutional monarchy, with a leg- 
islature consisting of 20 nobles, appointed by the king 
for life, and 28 representatives, elected every 2 years by 
the people—the two classes sitting together, All the 
islands are of volcanic origin. and are entirely composed 
of the products of eruption; they are mountainous, but 
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none of the eminences reach the limit of perpetnal snow. Nan Fernando de Apare, ee a town 


The climate in general is warm, but very salnbrious, 


The temperature is equable, and the sky usually cloud-|San Franeis’co, (abbreviated Frisco by California 


less. The mean temperature of the coldest month at 
Honolulu, for the 5 ros ending 1877, was 62°, and that 
of the hottest month 8512 Fabr. A treaty of commerce 
was concluded in 1876 between the U. States and the A. 
I, ander which the manufactures of the former and the 
chief productions of the latter are reciprocally allowed 
to enter duty free. This way bas been of great benefit 
to the islands, more especially by stimulating the cultiva- 
tion of the snyar-cane, The principal exports are sugar, 
rice, coffee, hides, skina, tallow, and wool, The U. 8. 
are the largest consumers, and supply the great bulk of 
the imported goods. For the year 1880 the imports 
from the U. S. was $2,423,158, and of exports to that 
conntry $3,264,544. The Hawaiian mce is rapidly 
dying ont. Capt. Cook est. the natives at 400,000; the 
census of 1832 showed the pop, to be only 130,313, and 
the census of 1878 reduced it to 44,088, The Chinese are 
coming in large numbers. Census of 1878, total pop. 
57,985, of which 44,088 natives, 4,567 half castes, 5,916 
Chinese, 1,276 Americans (U. 8.), 884 British, 430 Port- 
ugnese, 272 Germans, 81 French, 666 other foreigners. 

Sand’-wort, Curt.) n. (Bol.) See ARENARIA. 

„ 4. [A. S. sandig | Abonnding with, or fall of, 

ting of, or containing, sand; covered or 

sprinkled with sand; as, a samiy desert, a sandy soil.— 

Of the culor of sand; characterized by a yellowish-red 
color; as, sandy hair. 

Sandy. a river of prov, of Ontario, entering Lake Su- 
perior 30 m. S. of Cape Chaillons, 

Sandy, in O, a twp. of Tuscarawas co.—A twp. of 
Stark co.—In Oregon, a p.-v. of Multnomah co., abt. 15 
m. N E. of Portland. 

Sandy Bay, in Muss, a v. of Essex co., abt. 85 m. N.E. 
of Boston. 

Sandy Creek, in Ala., enters the Tallapoosa Rivera 
short distance W. of Dadeville.—Or Bio StNr, in Geo., 
flows into the Oconee River from Wilkinson ca, at its 8. 
E. extremity,—In Ho, unites with Labor Creek in Mor- 
gan co.—In N. F, a pv. and twp. of Oswego co, abt 
4; m. N.W. of Rome.—In N. F. enters the N. end of 
Lake Ontario from Jefferson co.—Another, flows into 
Lake Outario from Monroe co., abt, 20 m. N. W. of 
Rochester—In N. C, flows 8. into Deep River, B. of 
Ashborongh.—In Penna., a vy. and twp. of Mercer co.—A 
v. and twp. of Venango co.—In Aruna., flows into the 
Alleghany River from Venango co,—In Ohia, rises in 
the E part of the State, aud flows S.W., into the Tus- 
carawns River at Bolivar.—In Teras, flows into Colo- 
rado R. from Gillespie co.—Another, flows S. into the 
Navidad R. from Jackson co.—In Fa., euters Banister 
R. at Meadaville, Halifax co, 

Sandy Hill, in MJ. a p.-v. of Worcester co, abt. 109 
m. S K. of Annapolis,—ln N. L. ap.-v. of Washington 
eo., on the Hudson, abt, 52 m. N.E. of Albany. 

Sandy Hook, in Coun, a pv. of Fairfield co. abt. 
21 m. W. N. W. of Now Haven.—In Md., a v. of Wash- 
ington co. on the Potomac, abt, 1 m. E. of Herper's 
Ferry,—In N. J., a sandy beach at the entrance to New 
York Bay, 6 m. long and abt, 1 m, wide, with a fixed 
Hight 90 ft. high, at the N. point; Lat. 40° 27°" N , Lon, 
74° 0 48” W.—In Fa, a pov. of Rappahannock co., abt. 
28 m. S of Winchester. 

Sandy Lake, in Hund., a p.-twp. of Mercer co., abt. 
Im N.E. of Mercer, 

Sandy Neck, in Mass., a light-honse on the W. side 
5 to Barnstable Bay; Lat. 41° 44’ N., Lon. 

16’. 

Sandy River, in Moine, rises in Franklin co, and 
flows into the Kennebec in Somerset co.—In Mich., 
rises’ in the W. part of the State, and enters Lake 
Michigan from Mason co—In Oregon, rises in Clacka- 
mas ch, and flows N.W. into the Colombia River from 
Multnomah en.—In & C, flows into Broad River from 
the B.W., of Chester dist.—Or Bin Sanpy River, in W. F. 
and Ky. formed by the junction of the Tug Fork from 
Tazewell co and the W. or Louisa Fork from Russell 
ch., Va., and flawa into the Ohio River, nearly opposite 
Lt ay el Ea Ohio, any aN. — of 50 m. 

San ring, in Mi.. a post-village of Montgomer, 
co., art . 5 m. 3 S. W. of Baltimore. semis 

Sandy’ ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Tuscarnwas co., 
abt. 112 m, E.N E, of Columbus, 

Sane, a. |Lat. sanns; Gr. mins, sôs, safe and aound; Fr. 
sain.) Sound; whole; healthy; not disordered or shat- 
tered: as, a sane bedy.—Sound in mind; having the 
regular exercise of reason and the other ſacult ies of the 
mind; not disordered in intellect; as, a sane person, 

Sane ness, n. State of being sane, or of sound mind. 

San Felipe’, a port of Central America, in Honduras, 
ov Golfo Dulce River; Lat 15° 38° N., Lon. 899 1°45" W. 
—In Texas, a pev. of Austin co., abt, 150 m. E.8.E. of 
Austin City.—In Venezuela, a town of the dept. of 
Caracas, 60 m. W.N W. of Valencia. 

San Felipe de Aconcagua, (-da-a-kon-ka'gwa.) in 
Chili, a town, cap of the prov, uf Aconcagna, abt, 15 m, 
N. of Santiago; pop. 13,000, 

Ban Felipe-de-Snvita, (ieher'ta,) a town of 
Spain, prov. of Valencia, 43 m. from Valencia. Manuf. 
Woollen guods, TV. 13,500 

San Fernando, « town of the Argentine Republic. 
15 m. from Buenos Ayres; pop. 4,000.—In Cal, a town 
of Los Angeles co., alt. 27 m. N.W. of Los Angeles —In 
Chili, a town, cap. of the dept. of Colchagua, abt, 80 m. 
S of Santiago —In Venezuela, n town of the dept. of 
Caracas, abt. 130 m. W.N.W. of Calabozo. 

San Fernando, Serra pr Dom bos, a monntain of 
8 America, dividing the Brazilian prov. of Matto-Grosso 
from the Bolivian territory of Chiquitos. 
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of Venezeula, 70 m, 8. of ; pop. 
usage.) a city aud seaport of the U. States, in California, 
(of which State it is the metropolis in point of size, 
wealth, and importance,) is situate on the S. promou- 
tory bounding the great Bay of San Francisco, and a 
little to the 8. of the “Gulden Gate” (Fig. 479), opening 
to the Pacific, in Lat. 37° 48 30 N., Lon. 1229 27/23" W. 
The city is built over a series of eminences of compara 
tively moderate elevation, but from which fine prospects 
of the bay and surrounding country are affurded. The 
growth oS. F. has been quite extraordinary. In the 
early part of 1848 it consisted only of a fow rude shan- 
ties; whereas it is now, comparatively speaking, one of 
the chief American cities as regards the number aud 
elegance of its public and domestic edifices, This trans- 
formation, as is well known, was the result of the dis- 
covery of the gold deposits in the beds of the tributaries 
of the San Joaquin aud Sacramento rivers, which full 
into her bay. Such, however, are the advantages of the 
location of the city, the spirit of enterprise of its inhabit- 
ants, and the fertility of the adjacent region, that even 
the exhaustion of gold-mining would not sensibly affect 
her growth, or the extent of her trade. Among the public 
edifices are the New City Hall, Custom House, U. S. Mint, 
Banks of California and of Nevada, Merchants’ Exchange, 
Palace, Baldwin, and other fine hotels The Palace hotel 
cost, including ground and furniture, $3,270,000. A atone 
dry-dock, with capacity for a ship of 6,000 tons; these, to- 
therwith handsomechurches,theatres. public halls, gar- 
San parks, excellent libraries and reading-rooms, club- 
houses, and institutions established for science, litera- 
ture. and benevolence. The city of S is well governed; 
an efficient police system insures the public safety; fires 
are less frequent and destructive than in eastern eities ; 
prostitution is less openly carried on; and gambling 10 of 
late years forbidden, The streets are dirty, it is true, and 
with the clonds of dust which,in blowing weather,sweep 
over the city like a sund-sturm, form drawbacks which, 
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after all, are but slight in comparison with its many ad- 
vantages, Theprincipal businessthoronghfare,Montgom- 
ery street, the fashionable promenade, is neat and hand- 
some, with many fine edifices. The business streets are 
paved with cubical blocks and cobble-stones; others are 
lanked, both in the carriage-way and sidewalk, Golden 
je Park contains over 1,000 acres ; besides this are sev- 
eral small squares, and innumerable gardens attached to 
the houses of the citizens. Flowers shrubs one’s 
sight in every direction; so much, indeed, is this the case, 
that a recent enthusiastic traveller has declared that & 
P. should be called the oot of Flowers.” The clin.at 
is also execs ing are could be desired, being at once 
sunny and cool, The winter is like the spring of the 
Enstern States, showery, bat delightful, S. * is the 
Centre of great wealth and the home of many million 
aires, Many of the mines of gold, silver, quicksilver, 
and coal, the deposits of borax and sulphur, the qnar- 
ries of granite, marble, trap, siate, and stearite, thej 
mining and irrigating ditches, the quarty-mills and saw 
milla, the vineyards, farma, orc! and ranchos, from 
Arizona to Idaho, and from the Pacific to the Rock 
Mountains, are owned here, The coinage at the & P 
mint during the year 1881 was $20,085,000 gold, and 12. 
760,000 standard silver dollars, The operations of the 
Clearing House show the magnitude of financial trans- 
actions, the total for 1841 amounting to $ 98.676,8: 
which was an excess of $111,070,.479 over 1880. TI 
manufactures of & F. are estimated to reach the valt 
of $25,000,000 annually, They principally com 
woollen and cotton fabrics, iron, gunpowder, chemicals, 
cordage, oil, petroleum, glass, lead, sugar, flour, leather, 
furniture, Ac. The intellectnal power of S. F is ably) 
represented by a number of flest-cliss newspapers, mag 
azines, Ac, possessing an extensive circulation throug! 
the State. The Bay of & F. has a narrow entrance; but 
within it expands to one of the noblest basins that i 
anywhere to be met with, having a coastline of abt. 27 
m. The city has become the seat, or rather entre 
of a very extensive foreign commerce, aud ia now th 
grand emporium of the U. States on the North Pacific 
seaboard. About 50 ocean steamers run from the port 
of S. P in regular lines to the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
Australia, Panama, Mexico, Victorina, Kc. The exports 
to foreign countries, for the year 1880, amounted to 
$35,046,579, and the imports to $15,548,417, The com- 
pletion of the Union Pxeific and other roads to the East 
and South has added the connecting link which binde 
this city in one unbroken chain of commercial inter- 
communication with both hemispheres, A continuons 
Tuilroad route was opened in 1882, connecting Sau Fran- 
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cisco with New Orleans and also Mexico. Pop. in 1870, 
159,363; in 1880, 234,953, of which 21,745 were Chinese. 

—A W. co, bordering on the Pacific, having N. and K. 
San Francisco Bay, and S, San Mateo; area, 30 sq. m. 
Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile. Min. Gold. Cap, San 
Francisco. Pop. (1880) 233.956, 

San Francis co, a port on the g. W. coast of Cali- 
fornia; Lat. 309 45’ N., Lon. 113° 40’ W. 

San Francisco, in Minnesota, a village and township 
ot Carver co., abt. 35 m. S. W. of St. Panl; pop. abt, l. 

San Francisco, (-/ransisko,) a village of N. Peru, 
on the Ucayle, 5ò m. S. W. of Panos, 

San Francisco, ong Mog inlet of the Pacific, 
in Californ a, between Lat. 3% 30 and 35° 5° N., Lon. 
122° and 1229 30' W. Extent. 55 m, long from N.N W. to 
8. S. K.; breadth varying from 2 to 12 m, The entrance 
to the bay, called the Golden Gate (Fig. 479), is very pio- 
turesque; the shores are bold and rocky; and the chan- 
nel in its narrowest part is but 1 m. wide. 

San Francisco de la Monta’‘na, a town of the 
U. States of Colombia, dept, of Istmo, on the Isthmus of 
Panama, N.E. of Santingo; pop. 6344. 

Sang, imp. and pp. of 81X0, q. v. 

Sun Un briel, an island of the Argentine Republic, in 
the wstuary of the Plata, abt. 22 m. N. K. of Buenos Ayres; 
Lat, 34° 30° S., Lon, 67° 68’ W. 

San Gabriel, in Cilifornia, a post-village of Los An- 
geles ch., alt. § m. E. of Los Angeles; „abt. 350, 

A town of Low Angeles co. abt, 18 m. N. E. of Los Angeles, 

San Gabriel, in Teras, a river rising in the W. of 
Williamson co. and flowing E into Little River, a short 
distance 8 W. of Cameron in Milan co. 

San Gabriel River, iv Culi/ornia, enters the Pacific 
Ocean from Low Angeles co, 

San gumon. a river of W. Illinois, formed in Sanga- 
mon co, by the Junction of its N. and S. branches, and 
falls iuto the Illinois River, 10 m. N. of Beardstown, 
after a W. course of 20m, It is navigable for smali 
steamboats during high water, 

San’'gamon, in Mimis, a S. W. central co ; area, 750 
sq.m, Feier, Sangamon and S. Fork; also, Sugar, Lick, 
rush, and Spring creeks, Surfoer, level, and mostly 
prairies; soil, fertile. Min Coal. Grp. Springfield. pop. 
(1870) 46,384.—A township of Piatt en.: pon abt, 2,000. 

Sangaree’,n. [Sp. sangria,a drink.) A West Indian 
term for wine and water sweetened and spiced; negus, 

San'gerfield, in New York, a post-villuge and town- 
ship of Oneida county, about 15 miles svuth-south-west 
of Utica. 

Sangerhau‘sen, a town of Prussian Saxony, at the 
foot of the Hartz Mountains, 33 m. W. N. W. of Mores- 
burg. Manuf Woollens and linens, Pup. 7,283, 

Sang-froid, (séng’-frwah,) n. [Fra cold blood.) Cool- 
Livodedness; freedom from agitation or perturbation of 
the spirits; presence of mind; lack of ardor or violent 
emotion; apathetic indifference, 

San Ger’man, a town of the W. Indies, on the S.W. 
of the islam! of Porto Rico; pop. 9,125. 

San Geronimo, (ha-ron'ne-ma,) a sinnll river of Cali- 
fornia, which enters the Pacific from Marin co. 

San Geronimo. a town of the U. S. of Colombia, 
abt. 16 m. 8.E. of Antioquia. 

San Geronimo. a village of Mexico, abt. 15 m. 8.W. 
of the city of Mexico, 

Sangerville, (sang’gher-vil,) in Maine, a it-town- 
ship of Piscataquis co. abt. 70 m. N. N. E of Augusta; 
pep. abt, 1,600. 

San Gil, or Saint Giles, (san-heel'.) a town of the 
U. 8. of Colombia, dept. of Boyaca, abt, 64 m. S. M. of 
Pamplona; pop. 6,000, 

San Fir. an island of the Eastern Archipelago; Lat. 3° 
28’ N., Lon. 125° 44° E. 

San Gor’ lo, Mount.) in Colifornia, San Diego 
oo. j Lat. 48% N., Lon, 110° 40 W. Height, 7,000 ft. 

San glace. n. Same as BANDJAK, q. v. 

San Klncnte, n. A division of a Turkish province or 

shalic, 

AA reale. Sanonrat, or Saint Guam. [The Holy 
Cup or Grail, said to be from Mod. Lat. grad. te, a cup; 
but supposed by some to be a corruption of the Old, Fr, 
ls Sang Real, i. en the true blood of Christ.] This sacred 
relic, preserved in an emerald cup, is said in legendary 
history to have been brought to England by Joseph of 
Arimathea, According to the romantic story of Kin, 
Arthur, it could only be discovered by one 4 
perfect virtue; and the “Quest of the St. Grail” by 
the Knights of the Round Table, of whom the perfect 
champion, Sir Galahad (in other legends Perceval), waa 
favored by ita discovery, is narrated therein at great 
length, 

Sanguif'erous, a. [lat. sanguis, blood, and ferre, 
to bear.) Conveying or imparting blood; as, the sun- 

erous vesscls. 
nguiferous vessels, (Anat.) The arteries, veins, and 
capillaries, 

Sanguifica’tion, n. [Fr.] (Phyriol.] Tho conver- 
sion of the chyle into blood. 

Sanguifi'er, n. That which produces blood, 

Sanguifluous, a. Running or flowing with blood, 

San'gunify, v.n. (Fr. sanguifirr.) eal come blood, 

Sanguina'ria, n. [Lat. sanguis, il because used 
to stop hemorrhage.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, ordet 
Pupareracer. The most interesting species is & cana- 
dne, the Paccoon, a native of N. America. Its root, 
often called blood-root, from ita containing a red juice, 
is used internally in large doses as an emetic and purga- 
tive, and in small doses as a dinphoreticand ex pectorant. 
When applied externally, it is said to exhibit marked 
escharotic properties, and has been tried combined witk 
chloride of ginc as an application to check cancerous 
growths, 
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San’guinarily, adr. In a sanguinary or blood- 
thirsty manner. 

San‘guinariness, u. State or quality of being san- 
guinary. 

Sanguinary. (ang ge- nur.) a. (Fr. sanguinaire ; 
Lat. sanguinarius — sanguis, blood.) Bloody; murder- 
ous; causing, or attended with, much bloodshed; as, a 
sanguinary war.— Bloodthirsty; savage; cruel; eager 
to shed blood; as, a sanguinary tyrant. 

Sanguine, (sdng’gwin,)a. (Fr. sanguin.) Red; crim- 
son: having the color of blood; us, sanguine streamers, 
(Dryden.) — Abounding with blood; plethoric; charac- 
terized by full and active circulation of the blood; as, a 
sanguine constitutional temperament.—Ardent; warm; 
animated; lively; as, a sanguine temper. — Confident ; 
hopeful ; anticipating the best; not diffident or despond- 
ing; as, to be sanguine of success. 

San gulnely. adv Ina sanguine or ardent manner; 
confidently; with lively anticipation of success; as, he 
looks forward quite sanguinely. 

San“ xulneness. u. State or quality of heing san- 
guine; redness; plethora; ardor; warmth of temper ; 
confidence; hopefulness. 

Sanguin eous, a. [Lat. sanguineus.) Sanguine; ple- 
thoric; abounding with blood; as, a sanguineous habit 
of body.— Of the nature of blood: relating to, or con- 
sisting of, blood. —Constitufing blood; as, sanguineous 
particles. — Of a red or blood color; crimson; as, a san- 
guinvons tint. 

Sanguiniv’erous,a. [Lat. sanguis, blood, nnd rorare, 
to gorge.) Eating or subsisting on blood, as leeches, 

Sanguin’‘olency, n. State of being sanguinolent. 

Sanguin’‘olent, a. Fr., from Lat. sanguinolentus.} 
Bloody ; tinged or commixed with blood. 

Sanguisorba’cer, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, 
alliance Rosals, usn- 
ally combined with 
Rosacee, but sepa- 
rated by Lindley on 
account of the con- 
stantlyapetalous flow- 
ers, indurated calyx, 
and solitary or almost 
solitary carpels. Their 
general character is 
that of astringency. 
The Sanguisorba offi- 
cinalis, or Burnet 
(Fig. 2304), is some- 
times grown as A pas- 
ture plant. 

Sanguisuge, sàng- 

wi-saj,) n. [From 
t. sanguis, and su- 
gare, to suck; Fr. 
sangsue.) (Zoél.) The 
horse-leech. See 
Lerch. 

San hedrim. 
San hedrin, n. 
(Jewish Hist.) The 
highest judicial tri- 
bunal among the 
Jews, consisting of 71 
members, including 
the high-priest. Its 
origin is referred by 
some writers to the 
institution by Moses 
of a council of 70 per- 
sons on the occasion of a rebellion of the Israelites in 
the Wilderness, According to the Talmudists, they 
assembled in a chamber within the precincts of the 
temple; but according to Josephus, it was in a room 
on the east side of Mount Zion, not far from the tem- 
ple; and at the trial of Christ we read that they assem- 
bled in the high-priest’s house, The authority of this 
council was very extensive, It decided on all the great 
affairs of the nation, and it was also a court of appeal 
from inferior tribunals. Theright of judging in capital 
cases and pronouncing sentence of death belonged to 
this court alone. In the time of Christ. its power had 
been much limited by the interference of the Romans. 
It still retained the right of passing sentence of death, 
but the power of executing it rested with the Roman 
procurator. y 

Sanic’ula, n. (it.) The Sanicle, a genns of plants, 
order Apiacer, having the umbel nearly simple; rays 
few, with many-flowered, capitate umbellets ; involucre 
of few, often cleft leaflets; involucel of several, entire, 

Ba'nies, n. [Lat.] (.) A thin, unhealthy, serons 
discharge from wounds or sores. 

Ban’‘ilac, in Michigan. an E. co, bordering on Lake 
Huron; area, abt. 950 sq. m. Rivers. Cass, Black, and 
North Fork of Cass River. Surface, undulating; soil, 
moderately fertile. There is a grent abundance of pine, 
suger-maple, and other trees, (up. Lexington, Pop. 
(1880) 26,341.—A township of the above co., on Lake 
Haren ; pop. abt. 2,000, 

San Iidefonso, (-/-da-fon’so,) a group of islands, in 
the S. Atlantic, abt. 80 m. W. of Cape Horn. 

Sa nious. a. [Fr. sanieur.| Pertaining, or relating, to 
sanies; thin and serons, and slightly tinctured with 
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a, a leaf; b, spikes of flowers; c, a 
flower. 


blood; as, the saniows discharge of a sore, — Effusing a| 


thin, unhealthy, serous, reddish pus; as, a sanious ulcer. 


San ISIdro. er a town of the Argentine Re 


public, abt. 12 m. N. of Buenos Ayres; pop. abt. 1,200, 
Ban'itarist, n. 

effect, measures of sanitary reform. 
Banita rinm., n. 

ita rium for invalids. 


(me who advocates, or carries into 


[Lat.] A health station; as, a san-, 
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San'itary, a. Fr. sanitaire, from Lat. sanitas—sanus ]| 


| Pertaining to health; having reference to sanity, or to 


the promotion and preservation of health; hygienic; 

as, sanitary rules. 

i—n. S. science. That department of human knowledge 
which regards the laws of the human body, and of the 
agents by which it is surrounded, with a view to the 
preservation of health and tbe warding off of disease 
and death. The practical application of these laws con- 
stitutes hygiene, or the art of praventing disease, This 
is commonly divided into public and private hygiene, | 
the former having regard to the healthy condition of 
persone in communities, in camps, barracks, work- 
houses, &c.; the latter tu the health of individuals. 

San/ity, n. [Fr. santé, from Lat. sanitus— sanus.]| 
Quality or condition of being sune in body or mind: 
soundness of the intellectual faculties; especially, the 
state of mind in the perfect exercise of reason; sane- 
ness; — correlative to insanity; us, doubts are enter- 
tuined of his sanity. 

San Jacinto, (/u-scen’to,) a river of Teras, rising in 
the W. of Walker co, and flowing into Galveston Bay, 
25 m. K. of Houston — A village of Harris co., abt. 18 m 
E. of Houston; pop. abt. 511. Here was fought, in 1536, 
the battle of Sau Jacinto, which insured the indepen- 
dence of Texas. See Houston, (Sau.) 

San Jaime, (-A, a town of Venezuela, dept. of 
Apure, abt. 30 m. N. N. W. of San Fernando de Apure; 
pop. 7.000. 

San Joaquin, (-ho-a-keen’,) an important river of 
California, rises in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and 
after a general N.W. course of 350 m., for two-thirds of 
which it is navigable, joins the Sacramento abt. 30 m. 
E. of Martinez; Lat. 38° 10’ N., Lon, 120° 50‘ W.— A N 
W. central co.; area, 1,300 sq.m. Rivers. Moquelumne. 
San Joaquin, and Calaveras. Surface, generally level ; 
soil, fertile. Min. Gold. Cap. Stockton. Pop. abt. 28,000, 

—A town of San Joaquin co., abt. 77 m. 8.E. of San Fran- 
cisco. 

San Joaquin, a village cf Paraguay, abt. 100 m. E.N. 
E. of Assumption. 

San Jorge, 9 a river of the U. S. of Colombia, 
which, after a N. E. course of 180 in., joins the Cauca, 30 
m. S. W. of Mompox. 

San Jorge D’Olancho, (-hor’ha do-lan’cho,) a 
town of Central America, iu Honduras, abt. 80 m. S. S. W. 
of Truxillo. 

San José, (-ho'sd,) an island in the Gulf of California, 
abt. 100 m. S. E. of Loreto. 

San José, « town of Bolivia, prov. of Chiquitos; Lat. 
17° 40’ S., Lon. 64° 40’ W.; pop. 2,000. 

San José, in Culifornia, a city and township, cap. of 
Santa Clara co., on the Guadalupe River, abt. 51 m. S. S. 
E. of San Francisco; Lat, 370 24’ N., Lon. 121° 54’ 30” 
W.; pop. (1880) 12,567. 

San dose, one of the Pearl Islands of the U. S. of Co- 
lombia, in the Bay of Panama, dept. of Istmo, abt. 8 m. 
S. W. of the island of Rey. 

San José, an isiand in the Rio Negro, on the boundary 
line between Brazil and Venezuela. 

San José del Interior, (-en-ta-re-or’,) in Central 
America, a town, cap. of the state of Costa Rica, abt. 15 
m. WN. W. of Cartego ; pop. 18,000. 

San José del Parral’, a town of Mexico, in Du- 
rango, abt. 200 m. N.W. of Durango; pop. 5,000. 

San José de Oruna, (da o-roo'na,) a town and 
former cap. of the island of Trinidad, abt. 5 m. E. of 
Port-of-Spain, 

San Juan, (-hoo-an”) a navigable river of Ceutral 
America, in Nicaragua, formed by the surplus waters 
from Lake Nicaragua, which it discharges into the Ca- 
ribbean Sea, at the port of San Juan, do m. 8. of the 
mouth of Bluefields River, after an E. course of abt, 100 m. 

San Juan, a river of Bolivia, prov. of Chiquitos, an 
uffluent of the Aguapehi. 

San Juan, a river of Bolivia, which joins the Pilco- 
mayo, abt. 80 m.8.8.E. o i,after n S.E. course of 300 in. 

San Juan, a river of Mexico, rises in Cohahuila, and 
joins the Rio Grande del Norte abt. 120 m. from its 
mouth, after an E. course of 150 m. 

San Juan, a river of the Argentine Republic, rises in 
the Andes, and flows E. into Lake Guanacache. 

San Juan, « river of the U. 8. of Colombia, dept. of 
Cauca, flows into the Pacific, by several mouths, abt. 35 
m. N.W. of Buenaventura, after a S. W. course of 150m. 

San Juan, 4 town of Cuba, abt. 15 m. S. S. W. of Havana. 
—Also, a town, abt 42 m. W.N. W. of Santingo de Cuba. 

San Juan, a town of Peru, prov. of Chachapoyas, on 
San Juan River; pop. 18,000. 

San Juan, a town of the island of Hayti, abt. 80 m. N. 
W. of San Domingo. 

San Juan, in (ulifornia, a post-vill. and twp. of Mon- 
terey co., alt. 42 m. S. S. H. of Sun Jose; pop. abt. 1,700. 
San Juan Bautis'ta, or Baptista DEL Rio GRANDE, 

a town of Mexico, abt, 85 m. N. N. E. of Cohahnila, 

San Juan Bautista, or Baptista, formerly Villa 
Hermosa, a town of Mexico, cap. of Tabasco, on the river 
Tabasco, abt.70 in. from its mouth in the Caribbean Sea. 

San Juan Bautista, or San Juan BAPTISTA DEL Pav. 
a town of Venezuela, dept, of Caracas, abt. 110 m. S. W. 
of Caracas. 

San Juan, (Cape.) the N.E. extremity of the island 

| of Porto Kico, W. Indies. — Also, the most S. point of 

Vancouver's Island, in British N. America. 

‘San Juan Capistra’no, in Cilifornia, a town of 

Los Angeles co. abt, 32 m. S. E. of Los Angeles. 

iname’eca, a town of Central America, 
in San Salvador, abt. 15 m. N. of San Miguel. 

San Junn de Fu „ an islurd of British N. America, 
See Fuca, (sTRAIT OF.) p. 1020.) See, also, p. 205. 
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prov. of the Argentine Republic, between Lat. 30° and 
82° 8, Lon. 68° and 70° W., having N the prov. of Rioja, 
Ë. Mendoza, and W. the Andes. Cup. San Juan. Pop. 
25,000, 

San Juan de los Lianos, (d lore la'noce.) a town 
of the U. 8. of Colombia, dept. of Cundinamarca, abt. 65 
m. S. S. E. of Bogota. 

San Juan de los Remedios, (da loce ra- made. 
oce,) n seaport-town on the N. coast of Cuba, abt. 180 m. 
E. of Havana: pop 6.000. 

San Juan del Rio, (-rre’o,.) a town of Mexico, in 
Queretaro, abt. 30 m. S.E. of Queretaro; pop. abt. 10,000, 

San Juan del Sur, -r.) a seaport of Nicaragun, 
on the Pacific, about 24 m. S.W. of Nicaragua; Lat. 11 
15’ 37” N., Lon. 85° 52’ bó” W. 

San Juan de Nicara’gua, Six Juan DEL Norte, or 
GREYTOWN, a seaport-town of Nicaragua, in Mosquito 
Territory, at the mouth of the San Juan, in the Carib- 
bean Sem; Lat. 10° 65/ N., Lou. 83° 43’ W. Its harbor 
is one of the finest on the Coast. 

San Juan de Porto Rico, (-por'to re- ko,) the 
principal city and seaport of the island of Porto Rico, 
on an island off its N. const; Lat. 18° 29’ N., Lon. 66° 7’ 
2” W. It is strongly fortified, one of the healthiest 
towns of the W. Indies, and is the seat of government 
and of the superior courts of the island. 1%. 11,000, 

San Juan de Ulloa, (-da o-.) a strong castle or 
fort ot Mexico, defending the harbor of Vera Cruz, on a 
small island N.E. of the city. 

Sank, imp. of 8IXK, q. v. 

San Loren’zo., a small island in the Gulf of California. 

San Lorenzo, a river of the Argentine Republic, 
which joins the Vermcjo, abt. 55 m. N. of Corrientes, 
after au E. course of 12U m. 

San Lorenzo, a town of the Argentine Republic, abt. 
32 m. S.E. of Santa Fé. 

San Lean dro, in California, a post- village, cap. of 
Alameda co., abt. 20 m. S. E. of San Francisco; pop. abt. 
700. 

San Lorenz. in California, a post - village of Alameda 
co., abt. 3 m. S.E. of San Leandro. 

San Lorenzo de la Froute'ra. a town of Bolivia, 
on the Guaprey, a short distance from Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra; pop. 4,000. 

San Lu’ear, a seaport-town of Spain, prov. of Cadiz, 14 
m. N.W. of Cadiz; pop. 17,000, 

San Luis, or San Luis pe LA Punta, (-loo’is da la- 
poon’ta,)in the Argentine Republic, « city, cap. of the 
prov. of San Luis, 2,417 feet above the sea, abt. 428 m. 
W.N.W. of Buenos Ayres; pop. 1,500, 

San Luis de la Paz, a town of Mexico, in Guan- 
ajuato, abt. 45 m. E. N. E. of Guanajuato. 

San Luis Obispo, (-o-bees'po,) in California, a S. W. 
co. bordering on the Pacific Ocean, having N. Monterey, 
E. the Coast Mountains, and 8. Santa Barbara; area, 
2,500 sq. m. Surface, level iu the N. E., and mountainous 
in the S. E.; soil, fertile. Rivers. San Buenaventura 
and Nacimiento rivers. Prod. The usual cerenlia, 
grapes, and fruits. Min. Copper, sulphur, and lime- 
stone. Principal ports. San Luis Obispo (the cap.), aud 
San Simeon. Pp. (1880) 9,148.—A post-vill., cap of the 
above c., abt. 200 m, S. E. of San Francisco; pop. abt. 400. 

San Luis Potosi. a state of Mexico, having N. New 
Leon, E. Tamaulipas, S.E. and S. Vera Cruz, Queretaro, 
and Guanaxuato, and W. Zacatecas; area, 20.486 sq. m. 
Rivers. Santander, aud Panuco or Tampico rivers. Sur- 
Jace, mountainous in the W., and in the E. and S.E. un- 
dulating; oil, generally fertile. Prod. Maize, wheat, and 

ð Manuf. Woollen and cotton fabrics, glass, pot- 
tery, leather, and metallic wares. Cup. San Luis Potosi. 
Ip. abt. 394.592. — A city, cap. of the above dept., at 
the sonrte of the Tampico, 70 m. N. N. E. of Guanaxuato. 
The houses are mostly built of stone, and there are 
several splendid churches and a fine government house. 
It has un active trade with the neighboring depts., prin- 
cipally in foreign imports. J’op. 40.000. 

San Luis Rey, in California, a post-town of San Di- 
ego co., aht. 54 m. S.E. of Los Angeles. 

San Marcos, in Teras, a river rising in the N. of 
Comal co., and flowing S.E. into the Guadalupe N.W. of 
Gonzales. — A post-village, cap. of Hayes co., abt. 30 m. 
8.8.W. of Austin. 

San Marino. a state of Italy. See Marrxo. 

San Martin, (mar-teen’.) in the Argentine Republic, 
a village of the prov. of Cordova, 30 m. E. S. E. of Curdova; 
pap. 2,000, 

San Mateo, (-ma-ta’o,) in California, a W. co., border- 
ing on the Pacific, having E. and N.E. the Bay of San 
Francisco; area, 307 sq. m. Surface, diversified by hills 
and valleys; soil, fertile in the valleys, Prod. Wheat, 
hay, lumber, and cattle. Climate, mild und healthy. 
Cup. Redwood City. Pup. (1880) 8,667.—A post-villuge 
of the above co., abt. 10 m. N. of Redwood City, 

San Mateo, in Venezuela, a town of the dept. of Cu- 
maña, 50 m. 8.S.W. of Cumada; pop. 7,000. 

San Miguel, (me-ghel’,) in Central America, a town 
of San Salvador, 80 m. E. S. E. of San Salvador. It is an 
old but well-built town, and has a considerable trade in 
indigo. Pop. 10,000. 

San Miguel, in Bolivia, a town of the prov. of Chiqui- 
tos, 1601 E. of Santa Cruz de la Sierra; pop. 3,000. 

San Miguel, a town of Brazil, prov. of Parahyba, 
abt. 35 m. N. of Parahyba. 

San Miguel, a town of Brazil, prov. of Rio Grande 
do Sal, abt. 150 m. W.N.W. of Porto Alegre ; pop. 1,000, 

San Miguel, in (iH rnia, a town of San Luis Obispo 

à of San Francisco. 
Mexico, a N. co., E. of Santa Fé, 


San Juan de la Frontera, (-fron-ta’ru,) a W. 


Vegas. 
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San Miguel, in Teras, a river of Medina co., which 
flows S.E. into Kio Frio. 

San Miguel, a gulf of the U. S. of Colombia, in the 
Isthmus of Darien, on the E. side of the Bay of Puna- 
ma; Lat. 8° 10 N., Lon. 78° 20’ W. 

San Miguel-el-Grande, in Mexico, a town of the 
dept. of Guanaxuato, 40 m. E. of Guanaxuato ; pop. 3,000. | 

San Nich’olas, a city of the Argentine Republic, abt. 
120 m. N.W. of Buenos Ayres; pop. 3,000. 

San Pablo, in California, a bay connected by the 
Straits of Karquenas with Suisun Bay. — A post-village 
of Contra Costa co., abt. 15 m. N. N. E. of San Francisco ; 
pop. abt. 500. 

San Pasqual, (pas’kwal,) in California, a village of 
San Diego co., abt. 97 m. S E. of Los Angeles. 

Ban Patricio, (-pa-tree’se-o,) in fezas, a S. co., border- 
ing on the Gulf of Mexico; area, 1,000 sq. m, Rivers. 
Aransas and Nueces rivers. Surface, generally level ; 
soil, fertile. Cap. San Patricio, Pop. abt. 1,000. — A 
post-village, cap. of the above co., on the Neuces River, 
abt. 20 m. N W. of Corpus Christi. 

San Paulo, «town and prov. of Brazil. See So Pauto. 

San Pedro, ( pa’dro,) a town of the Argentine Republic, 
abt. 190 m. N. N. E. of Buenos Ayres; pop. 1,200, 

San Pedro, a town of Bolivia, on the Mamore River ; 
Lat. 14° 8., Lon. 64° 48’ W. 

San Pedro, in Mexico, R river rising in the dept. of 
Tabasco, and joining the Usumasinta near its confluence 
with the Tabasco. 

San Pedro, « town of the U. 8. of Colombia, dept. of 
Cundinamarca, abt. 25 m. S.E. of Antioquia. 

San Pedro, in California, u port of Los Angeles, Lat. 
33045 N. It has a good anchorage. 

San Pedro Bay, in California, an inlet of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, abt. 105 m. S. E. of Santa Barbara; Lat 33° 
48’ N., Lon. 118° W. 

San Pedro y San Pablo, (Rio de,) in Mexico, 
enters the Caribbean Sea abt. 10 m. N.E. of Tabasco. 
San Pete, in Utuh, an E. co. bordering on Colorado; 
area, 13,000 sq.m. Rivers. Green and Grand rivers. 

Cap. Manti. 

San Quen’tin, in California, a post-village of Marin 
co., abt. 15 m. N. of San Francisco. 

San Rafael. in California, a post-village and town- 
ship, cap. of Marin co., abt. 16 m. N.of San Francisco; 
pop. abt. 1,000. 

Sans. A Latin preposition denoting without; wanting; 
destitute of. 

~ Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” —Shaks. 

San Sn' ba, a river of Teras, which flows E. into the 
Colorado River from Bexar co.—A central co.; area, 925 
sq.m. Rivers. Colorado and San Saba rivers. Surface, 
undulating; soil, generally fertile. Cup. San Saba. Pop. 
(1880) 5.325.— 4 post-village, cap. of the above co., abt. 
92 m. N.W. of Austin City. 

San Salvador. a republic of Central America, con- 
sisting of a strip of territory stretching along between 
Honduras and the Pacific Oce: bounded on the W. by 
Guatemala, and on the E. by Fonseca Bay, which sepa- 
rates it from Nicaragua. It averages 180 m. in length, 
by about 40 in breadth; area, 7,230 sq. m. The N. fron- 
tier is formed by a portion of the great Cordillera chain, 
and parallel to this range, and between it and the Pa- 
eine sea-board, runs another range of mountains along 
the whole length of the country, breaking it up into an 
inland valley, with a long, low, rich belt along the coast. 
This central range is highly volcanic in character, and 
has 16 volcanic peaks, ranging in height from 7,386 to 
4.000 feet high. S. Ñ. possesses numerous lakes, the 

nich is Guija, about 90 main circumference, 

and abounding in fish. The greater portion of the in- 
terior valley, and the alluvial strip lying along the coast, 
are of extreme fertility, and agriculture is extensively 
and successfully practised, to the almost total exclusion 
of pastoral pursuits. The principal agricultural pro- 
ducts are indigo, sugar, and maize; cotton, also, being 
successfully cultivated in the districts around La Liber- 
tadand the Bay of Jiquilisco. The coast from Acajutla 

(30 m. from the W. frontier) to La Libertad is known as 

the Costa del Balsimo, or Balsam Coast, as in the woods 

of this district is produced the famous balsam known as 

Balsam of Peru,” in such quantities that from 17,000 

to 22,000 Ibs. av. are annually exported. The commer- 

cial intercourse of N. &. is chiefly with the U S. and Great 

Britain. In 1880, the value of imports was $2,294,542, 

and that of exports, $4,583,538. The staple articles of 

export are coffee (60 per ct.), indigo, Known commer- 
cially as“ indigo of Gautemala,” reckoned the finest of 
any (30 per ct.), sugar, dye stuffs, turpentine, cocoa, and 
spices. The climate of S. S. is salubrious, and the tem- 
perature lower than might be expected from the low 
latitude and general want of elevation of the country. 
The population is composed of whites (of Spanish ori- 
gin), Ludians, Ladinos (of mixed white and Indian blood), 
negrves, and mulattoes, The whites form little more 
than one-fifth, the Indians one-third. The Indians are 
of the Aztec race, speak the Spanish language, profess 
the Roman Catholic religion (the one established by 
statute), and hold the rights of citizens. The govern- 
ment is carried on by n president, vice-president, and 
two ministers, one for foreign affairs and finance, and 
the other for internal business and war. The legisla- 
ture consists of two chambers, an upper one of 12 sena- 
tors. and a lower of 24 representatives, Education is 
well provided for, every village of 50 inhabitants being 
bound by law to support a school, and there is a nni- 
versity in the capital, San Salvador (q. v.. which is well | 
endowed by the state. S. S, originally called Cuzeatlan, 

“the land of riches,” is said to have been, previous to 

the immigration of Europeans, the best peopled and 

most civilized country iu America. It was conquered 
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after a long and obstinate contest by Pedro de Alvarado, 
a heutenant of Cortez, and under the Spanish rule was 
one of the most flourishing portions of the Gautemalan 
kingdom. In 1821], it threw off the yoke, joined the Mex- 
ican Confederation, from which it seceded in 1823, and 
finally became an independent state, Z? (1878) 554,785. 

SAN SALVADOR, the cap. of the above republic, was founded 
in 1559. It was the cap, of the Union of Central Anier- 
ica from 1821 till 1839. In 1854, it was a fine, well-built 
city, adorned with numerous splendid buildings, and 
containing a pop. of more than 30,000; but on the night 
of April L6th, it was completely destroyed by an earth- 
quake, and about 100 lives lost. In Jan., 185 t again 
became the capital, and its trade once more flourishing. 
March 19, 1873, it was again destroyed by earthquake, 
with great loss of life, but one building left standing. 
The first R.R. was begun in 1882. Pop. (1878) 14,059. 

San Salvador’, GUANABANI, or Cat ISLAND, one of 
the Bahama Islands, in the West Indies, 28 m. S. E. of 
Eleuthera; Lat. 24° N., Lon. 75° 3” W., 46 m. long, and 
5 broad. It was the first part of America discovered by 
Columbus, Oct. 12, 1492. 

San Salvador’, or Ban’za, a town of Africa, in S. 
Guinea, cap. of Congo, abt. 160 m. 8.E. of Loango; pop. 
20,000, 

San Salvador de Bayamo, (-ba-a'mo.) a town of 
Cuba, abt. 78 m. N.W. of Santiago; pop, 14,000, 

San Salvador Pequena, (pa-ka'na,) an island of 
Cuba, W. of the above town, 

San Salvatore, (su/-ra-to’ra,) a town of N. Italy, 7 m. 
N.W. of Alessandria; pop. 6,521. 

Sansanding’, a town of Central Africa, in Bambarra, 
on the Niger, 20 m. N.E. of Segu; pop, 11,000. 

Sans-culotte, (sdng-ku-lot’,) n. [Fr., without breeches.] 
(Fr. Hist.) A term first applied in derision by the aris- 
tocrats to the popular party in France at the beginning 
of the Revolution of 1789; and, as in several cases of a 
like kind, it came afterwards to be regarded by them as 
a title of honor. In the republican calendar, the five 
supernumerary days (each month having only 30 days, 
and therefore making 360 in the twelve) were at first 
called jours suns-culottides, 

—Hence, by implication, a red-republican; a Jacobin; a 
rabid revolutionist; a bloodthirsty demagogue. 

Sans-eulot tism, n. [Fr. e Princi- 
ples or practice of the sans-culottes ; rabid revolutionary 
doctrines; red-republicanism, 

San Sebastian, the cap. town of the island of Go- 
mera, in the Canaries, on the S. coast. It is well built, 
and has a harbor defended by several forts. Pop. 
2.000. 

San Sebastian de los Reyes, (-sa-bas-tean’ du-loce- 
ra’es,) a town of Venezuela, prov. of Caracas, abt. 50 m. 
S. S. W. of Caracas. 

San Severo. (-sui-rai'ro.) a town of S. Italy, prov. of 
Capitanata, 16 m. N.E. of Foggia; pop. 18,000. 

Sanskrit. San‘serit, n. The name of the ancient, 
and now literary, Janguage of the Hindoos. Originally 
a vernacular dialect in Hindostan, it has for nearly or 
quite 2,000 years past been kept artificially in use, like 
the Latin in Europe, by the labors of grammarians and 
lexicographers, and the transmitted usages of an edu- 
cated caste, to serve as the means of learned intercourse 
and composition. Its name (Sunskrta, completed, per- 
fected), denotes it as “the cultivated, elaborated, and 
perfected form of speech,” in distinction from the un- 
cultivated dialects, called Pracrit (prdkrta, lett in the 
natural condition), which sprang from, or were con 
temporaneous with,it. It was bronght into India from 
the N.W. by tribes belonging to the Aryan branch of 
the Indo-European family, and having for their next of 
kin the Iranians, who spoke dialects which were the 
ancestors of the modern Persian languages. Syntax is 
a branch of the grammar of very inferior interest in 
Sanskrit. Whatever expressiveness and rhetorical 
charm the language has, lie chiefly in its boundless 
wealth of epithets, and not at all in the construction of 
its sentences and periods; indeed, a period in Sanskrit 
is next toan impossibility. The formation and connec- 
tion of its clauses ure of the boldest simplicity. The 
excessive use of cumbrous compounds is also a very 
general fault in Sanskrit construction, appearing in all 
styles of composition, but especially the more artificial. | 
To say, for instance, “ Water-play-delighted-maiden- 
dathing-fragrant (river-breezes),” for “Made fragrant 
by the bathing of maidens delighted with sporting in 
the water,“ is a virtual abnegation of the privileges of 
an inflected language, and a partial retrogradation to 
the stiff inexpressiveness of the Chinese, — See IIIN pos- 
TAN (LANGUAGES OF), 

Sans-souci, ( -c, adv. Free and easy; harum- 
scarum; devil-me-care; happy-go-lucky. 

San’ta, a river of N.W. Peru, which flows into the Pa- 
cific Ocean, after a N. W. course of 200 m. Opposite its 
mouth, in Santa Bay, are the islets of Santa. 

Santa. or Parilla, (pa-reel’ya,) a town of N.W. 
Peru, on the Santa, abt. 65 m. S. H. of Truxillo. 

Santa Am na, ANTONIO Lopez De, ex-president of the 
republic of Mexico, B. in Xalapa, 1798. At the outset of 
his career, he served in the Spanish army, in which he 
attained the grade of lientenant-colonel in 1821: but. in 
the following year, while stationed at Vera Cruz. he 
joined the movement inangurated by Iturbide, which 
resulted in the total defeat of the Spanish forces, and 
the reduction of the whole of that province. He next 
turned his arms against, and overthrew, Iturbide, who 
had proclnimed himself emperor, The Mexican repul 
lic was shortly afterwards formed, and from that period 
until the year 1883, when he succeeded in himself ob- 
taining the presidentship of the republic, S. A. was en- 


gaged in opposing or defending, at the head of the 
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Mexican troops, the claims of rival chiefs. He main- 
tained his position as president until 1836. when he was 
defeated and taken prisoner at sau Jacinto by his po- 
litical opponents. Liberated in 1837, he participated in 
the repulse of the French troops at Vera Cruz, on which 
occasion he lost a leg. He was once more president, 
from 1541 until 1845, in which latter year he was de- 
posed and bavished for ten years, hut was recalled soon 
atterwards, reinstated as president, and charged to de- 
fend Mexico against the U. States army. He was de- 
feated in several encounters by Generals Scott and Tay- 
lor, and finally, in 1548, was compelled to resign, Mexico 
having proclaimed peace with the U. States, by the ces- 
sion of California, and by submitting to the erection of 
Texas into an independent state. From the close of the 
year 1852 until the middle of 1855, he again held the 
reins of power, only to be driven into exile, however, at 
the latter period, by General Carrera, who haa .evolted 
against his rule. He retired to the island of St. Thomas, 
where he lived quietly for some years. In the winter of 
1863-64 he went to Vera Cruz, with the intention, as was 
naturally expected, of taking a more active part in pol- 
itics than was deemed desirable. He had prepared a 
manitesto to the Mexican army, in which, utter dis- 
claiming any ambitious intentions, he expressed a 
strong desire to lay bis bones amoug the people for 
whose independence he had done so much, but the 
French authorities would vot allow him to publish it. 
Ou the arrival of the Emperor Maximilian in Mexico, he 
embraced the cause of the empire. but soon abandoned 
it, left Mexico, and returned to St Thomas. SA bada 
long interview with Mr. Seward when he was in the W. 
Indies. He visited the U. States in May, 1860; and it is 
generally believed that his visit was connected with the 
then state of affairs in Mexico He was taken prisoner 
by the Juarist party in 1867, but was soon after released, 
Since that time the veteran general has lived in com- 
parative obscurity. D. 1877. 

San’ta An’‘na, un island of Brazil, in the Atlantic, 40 
m. E N.E. of Maranhao.— An island, prov, of GE. in 
the River Araguay, abt. 210 m. long, and 40 m broad. 
—A town, prov. of Matto-Grosso, abt. 30 m. E N.E. of 
Cuyaba; pop. 4,000. — A town, prov. of Rio Grande do 
Sul, on the Sino, N. of Porto Alegre; pop. 1,400. 

Santa Anna, or VILLA Nova, a town of Brazil, prov. 
ot Santa Catherina, abt. 20 m. N.E of Laguna ; pop. 2,000. 

Santa Anna, a town of Central America, in San Sal- 
vador, 11 m. W. of San Salvador; pop. 10,000. 


Santa Anna, a luke of Mexico, prov. of Tabasco, abt. 


154 m. S. E. of Vera Cruz. 

Santa Anna, (now Dona ANA,) in New A rico, A N. W. 
co., bordering on Arizona; area, 5,500 sq. m. Rivers, 
Rio Grande and Puerco rivers. Surfuce, generally 
mountainous. Cap. Jemez. Pop. (1850) 7,612, 

Santa Anna, a town of S. Peru, abt S m. N. W. of Cuzco. 

Santa Anna, in Culifornia, a river which flows into 
the Pacific Ocean trom Los Angeles co. 

Santa Anna, or Santa AN, in California, a town of 
Los Angeles co., abt. 28 m. S. E. of Los Angeles. 

Santa Anna, in Illinois, a post-township of DeWitt 
co., 16 m. E. of Cliuton; pep. abt. 1,600, 

Santa Barbara. « town of Brazil, abt. 30 m. N. N. E. 
of Guro-Preto ; pop 4.000. 

Santa Barbara, a town of Venezuela, on the Orinoco, 
opposite the mouth of the Ventuari. 

Santa Barbara, in (LS. W. co., bordering on 
the Pacific, having N. San Luis Obispo co., and W. those 
of Kern and Los Angeles; area, 3,000 sq. m. Rivers, 
Santa Clara, or Saticoy,and Santa Inez rivers. Surface, 
mountainous in the E. and undulating in the centre 
and W.; soil, generally fertile. Vineyards are largely 
cultivated. n. Gold, iron, copper. salt, and asphaltum, 
Cup. Sunta Barbara. Top. (1880) 9,522, — A post-town 
and seaport, cap. of the above co., 419 m. S.E of Sun 
Francisco; Lat. 34° 25’ N., Lon. 119° 30’ W. Pup. abt, 
2.800. 

Santa Barbara Islands, in California, extending 
abt. 175 m. along the coast of Santa Barbara, Los An- 
geles, and San Diego cos, at a distance varying trom 20 to 
65m. They are nine, and consist of San Miguel, Santa 
Rosa, Santa Cruz, Anacape, Santa Barbara, Santa Cuta- 
lina, San Clemente, San Nicholas. and San Juan. 

Santa Catali’na, an island and harbor of Central 
America, on the Mosquito coast; Lat. 199 23°40” N., 
Lon. 819 22/10” W. 

Santa Catharina, (-ka-ta-ree’na,) a marit. prov. of 
S. Brazil, bordering on the Atlantic, between Lat, 269 
and 30° S., Lon. 4% and 51° W.; area, 25,002 sq. m. 
Surface, mountainous, except along the coast, whieh is 
low; soil, generally fertile. Climate, mild and healthy. 
Prod. Rice, manioc, millet, sugar, coffee, and cochineal, 
Chief towns. Desterro, São Francisco,and Laguna, Pop. 
90.000. — A fortified island of Brazil, off the coast of the 
above prov., 30 m. long, and 8 broad. Surface, monn- 
tainous, and well watered, Principal town. Desterro, 
Pop 12.000, 


| Santa Clara, (-kla’ra,) an island of Ecuador, in the 


Gulf of Guayaquil, abt, 13 m. S. E. of Puna. 

Santa Clara, a river in California, rises in the mann- 
tains, and flows W. into the Pacific Ocean trom Santa 
Barbara co. 

Santa Clara, in California, a W. co., bordering on San 
Francisco Bay: area, 1,200 sq. m. Rivers. Guadalupe 
and Pajaro rivers, S ice, mountainous in the sw 5 
elsewhere, generally level; soil, fertile. Prod. Wheat” 
and fruits. Min. Quicksilver, copper, alum, asphaltum, 
and limestone. Cup. San José. Pop. (1880) 39,009.—A 
post-town and twp. of the above co., abt. 3 m from San 
Jose; pon, of twp. abt. 5,000, 

Santa Clara, in Nerada, a village of Humboldt Co. 
13 m. N. of Unionville ; pop. abt. 200. 
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Sam'ta Cla’ra, in Utah, a post-village of Washington 
co., 6 m. N.W. of Saint George; pop. abt. 400. 

Santa Cruz, (-crvos,) a river of Patagonia, enters the 
Atlantic Ocean, Lat. 50° 8., Lon. 68° 30’ W., after an E. 
course of over 200 m. 

_ Santa Cruz, a seaport-town, cap. of the island of 


Teneriffe, on the N.E. extremity ; pop. 

Santa Cruz, a town of Brazil, 120 
pop. 3.000. 

Santa Cruz, or Saint Croix, the largest of the 
Virgin Islands, in the W. Indies, belonging to Denmark, 
65 m. E. S. E. of Porto Rico; Lat. 17° 45’ 30” N., Lon. 64° 
3 W.; area, 110 sq m. Surface, generally level; soil, 
fertile. Climate, variable, and at times unhealthy. Hur- 
ricunes and earthquakes are of frequent occurrence. 
Prod. Sugar, rum, cotton, coffee, and indigo. Cap. 
Christiansted. Pop. 30,000. 

Santa Cruz, an island of the W. Indies, N. of Cuba, 
abt. 30 m. N.E. of Matanzas. 

Santa Cruz, an island in the Gulf of California, abt. 
80 m. S.E. of Loreto. 

Santa Cruz, in California, a W. co,, bordering on the 
Pacific ; area, 500 sq. m. Surface, diversified, but moun- 
tainous m the N.E.: soil, generally fertile. Min. Gold. 
Cap. Sunta Cruz. Pop. abt. 14,000.— A post-town and 
seaport, cap. of the above co., 59 m. S. S. E. of San Fran- 
cisco: pop. abt, 2,000. 

Santa Cruz de los Rosa‘les, a town of Mexico, 
abt 68 m. N. W. of Chihuahua. It was taken in 1548 by 
the Americans under Gen. Price. 

Santa Cruz de Mayo, a seaport-town of Mexico. 
See Guitivis. 

Santa de Jesus, (ha’soos,) a town of Venezuela, on 
the Meta, abt. 46 m. W. of its junction with the Orinoco. 

San Tadeo, (san-ta-da'o,) n river of Patagonia, which 
flows W. into the Gulf of St. Esteven in the Pacific Ocean 


. 9,500. 
m. S.E. of Goyaz; 


Santa FC. (“holy faith.”) a prov. of the Argentine Re- 
public, between Lat. 30° and 33° 8., Lon. 61° and 62° w. 
Rivers. Salado, and the Tercero, or Carcaranal. Pop. 
89,117. Chief trons. Santa Fé (the cap.), Rosario, and 
Fort St. Espiritu.—A city, cap. of the above prov., ö m. 
N. W. of Paraná; pop. 10,670. It is situate on an island 
formed by the Paraná and Salado rivers, 50 m. long, 
and 6 in average breadth. 

Santa Fé. in New Mexico, a N. central co.; area, 2,000 
sq m. Rivers. Rio Grande, which forms part of its W. 
boundary, and several small affluents. Surface, moun- 
tainous in the S.W. and E., elsewhere undulating ; soil, 
generally fertile. Cap. Santa Fé. Ip. (1580) 10,867, 
—The cap. of the territory in the above co., on the Rio 
Chicito or Santa Fe River, abt. 20 m. N. E. of its mouth 
in the Rio Grande, Lat. 35° 41’ N., Lon. 106° 10 W. It 
is situated on a platean 7,000 ft. above the sea, and the 
houses are principally built of brick. The completion 
of the Union Pacific und other R. R.'s has greatly added 
to the prosperity of the city. Pop. (1880) 6,635. 

Santa Fé, in Florida, ariver forming the boundary of 
Alaohua and Columbia cos. It flows into the Suwanee 

iver. 

Santa Fé, in Indiana, 8 village of Spencer co., 40 m. E. 
N E. of Evansville. 

Santa Fé, in Missouri, a post-village of Monroe co., 
abt 60 m N. of Jefferson City. 

Santa Fé de Antio’quia. See ANTIOQUIA. 

Santa Fé de Bogot: See Bogor a. 

Santa Hele'na, a town of Brazil, 60 m. W. S. W. of 
Guimaraens, 

Santa Herman’dad,. See HERMANDAD. 

Santa Inez, (e’nzs,) in California, a river of Santa Bar- 
bara co., rises in the Coast range, and flows W., entering 
the Pacific Ocean 10 m. N. of Cape Concepcion. — A town 
of Santa Barbara co, abt. 265 m 8 8. E of San Francisco. 

pants Isabel’, a town of Brazil, 120 m. N.E. of São 

Panto. 

San‘taline, n. (Chem.) The red coloring matter of 
red-sandal- wood, 

Santa Juana, (-h0-a'na,) an island of Chili, in the 
river Biobio, 38 m. E8.E of Concepcion 

Santala’cez, u. pl. [Ar. zundal.) ( Bot.) The Sandal- 


wood family, an order of plants, alliance Asarales. Diaa. |> 


A one-celled ovary and definite ovules, having a coated 
nuclens.—The species are natives of various parts of the 
world. Those of North America and Europe are incon- 
spicuons herbs; while those of India and Australia are 
trees or shrubs. The genus Thesium is parasitic on the 
roots of other plants. Some of the plants are remarka- 
ble for their fragrant wood; a few produce edible seeds, 
See SintaLuM, and Fusanus. 

Santa Lucia, (-lo0-see’a,) n town of the Argentine Re- 
public, on the Paraná, 106 m S of Corrientes. 

Santa Lucia, a town of Brazil, abt. 110 m. S. S. W. of 
Recife ; pap. 2.000, 

Santa Lucia, or Luzia, a town of Brazil, 120 m S. 
E of Goyaz. 

Santa Lucia, a town of Italy, in Sicily, 7 m. 8. of Mi- 
lazzo; pop. 4.500. 

Santa Lucia, a river of Urugnay, which joins the Rio 
de la Plata 7 m. N.W. of Montevideo, after a 8. course 
of 100 m. 

Santa Margarita, (-mar-gah-ree'tah,) in California, 
an island on the S.W. coast, from which it is separated 
by the Bay of Madelina; Lat. 24° 30’ N., Lon. 111° 30| 
W. Ert. 45 m Jong, and 15 m. in greatest breadth. 

Santa Margarita, in Colorado, a village of Conejos 
co., 110 m. S. S. W. of Pueblo. 

Santa Maria, (-ma-reza.) an island in the Bay of 
Arauco, off the coast of Chili, 30 m. S W. of Concepcion; 
Lat. 37° 2’ 8” S., Lon. 73° 34/15" W. Its surface was 
raised about 10 ft. by an earthquake in 1835. 

Santa Maria, in CGolifornia, a river which rises in the 
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tween San Luis Obispo and Santa Barbara cos., and falls|Santia’go de Chili, (che.) a city, cap. of the ra 


into the ific 40 m. N. of Cape Concepcion. 

San‘talum, n. [Arab. zandal.] (Bot.) The typical 
gen, of the order Suntalacee. The fragrant wood called 
sandal-wood is obtained from &. album, a native of India, 
It is employed in perfumery, and is used by the Indian 
doctors as a sedative and refrigerant. S, f/reycinatium 
and paniculatum furnish the sundal-wood of the Sand- 
wich Islands. 
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Santa Marin de Fé, a town of Paraguay, abt. 45 m. 
E. of Neembucu. 

Santa Mar'ta, or Martha, a seaport-town of the 
U. S. of Colombia, on a bay of the Caribbean Sea, 40 m. 
N.E. of the mouth of the river Magdalena; pop. 9.000. 

Santa Maura, or LevcaptA,(mo’ra,) one of the Ionian 
Islands, on the W. coast of Arcanania; area, 180 sq. m. 
Pop. 20.000. 

Santan‘der, a river of Mexico, dept. of Tamaulipas, 
flows N.E. into the Gulf of Mexico, 110 m. N. of Tampico. 

Santander, (sun-tan-dair’,) a seaport-town of Spain, 
cap. of the prov. of same name, 50 m. N.E. of Bilboa. 
i has a commodious harbor, protected by 2 forts. Pop. 

9.000. 

Santanilla, or Swan ISLANDS, (san-ta-neel'ya,) two 
islands at the entrance to the Bay of Honduras, about 
150 m. N. of the Mosquito coast; Lat. 17° 25/ N., Lon. 
83° 50” W. 

Santaquin’, in Utah, a post-village of Utah co., 24 m. 
8.W. of Provo City, 

Santarem’, a town of Brazil, on the Tapajos, at its 
Junction with the Amazon, 60 m. S. W. of Montalegre; 
pop. 10.000. 

Santarem, (san-ta-reng’,) a town of Portugal, on the 
Tagus, N.W. of Lisbon; pop. 8,000. 

Santarem’ Chan' nei, in the W. Indies, between the 
Great Bahama and Salt Key Banks; Lat. 24° N., Lon. 
79° W., with a width of 40 m. 

Santa Rita, (ree‘ta,) a town of Brazil, abt. 60 m. S. of 
Villa Rica; pop. 7,000. 

Santa Rita, in Teras, a village of Cameron co., about 
10 m. N.W. of Brownsville: pop. abt. 1,800. 

Santa Ro’sa, a town of Chili, 18 m. E. S. E. of San Felipe; 
pop. 7,000. 

Santa Rosa, in Mexico, 32 m. N. of Cohahuila; pop. 
5,000. 

Santa Rosa, a town in the U. 8. of Colombia, 40 m. 
E. of Antioquia. It has rich gold mines. 

Santa Rosa, in California. an island off the N.W. 
coast, 35 m. S. W. of Santa Barbara.— A post-village 
and township, cap. of Sonoma co., 60 m. N. of San Fran- 
cisco; pop. abt, 2,600. 

Santa Rosa, in Florida, a W. co., bordering on the 

Gulf of Mexico; area, 1,480 sq. m. “Rivers. Yellow-water 

and Blackwater. Surface, flat; soil, unproductive. Prod. 

Indian corn and sweet potatoes. Cap. Milton. Pup. 

(1880) 6,645. 

Santee’, in S. Carolina, a river formed by the junction 
of the Congaree and Wateree, at the S. K. of the Rich- 
land dist. and flows into the Atlantic by 2 mouths, near 
Lat. 33° 6/ N., after a S.E. course of 150 m. 

Santia’go., or Saint Jaco, an island near the W. coast 
of Africa, the largest of the Cape de Verd Islands; Lat. 
15° N., Lon. 28° 40’ W. Ext. 35 m. long, and 12 broad. 
The surface is mountainons, but fertile and well culti- 
vated. Prod. Sugar, coffee, indigo, orchilla-wood, cot- 
ton, and a variety of tropical fruits. Manuf. Cotton 
goods. It has an extensive trade. Chief town. Porto 
Praya. Pop. 20,000. 

Santiago, a town of Bolivia, 190 m. 8.E. of Chiqnitos. 

Santiago, a river of Central America, in San Salvador, 
which enters the Pacific about 20 m. W. of Sonsonate. 
At its mouth stands a small town of same name. 

Santiago, a river of Ecuador, joins the Amazon a short 
distance W. of San Borja, after an E course of 180 m. 

Santiago, (san-te-ah’go,) a river of Ecuador, enters Sal- 
dinas Bay in the Pacific, 50 m. N.E. of Esmeraldas, after 
a N.W. course of 75 m. 

Santiago, in Minnesota, a post-village of Sherburne 
co., 20 m. E. of St. Cloud. 

Santiago Atitlan, (-a-tect-lan’,) a town of Guate- 
mala, between 2 volcanoes from 8,000 to 10,000 ft. high, 
90 m. W. of Guatemala. 

Santiago de Alanje, (-a-lang’gha,) a town of the 


Coust range, flows W., forming part of the boundary be- 


U. States of Colombia, 90 m. W. of Veragua. 
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public of Chili, at the foot of the Andes, 1,500 feet above 

the sea, 90 m. E. S. E. of Valparaiso; Lat. 33° 35’ S., Lon. 

70° 43/ 38” W. The river Mapocho divides the city into 

2 parts, that on the N., the largest, being regularly laid 

out, the streets running at right angles. The Jura, or 

Great Square, is adorned with a magnificent fountain, 

and surrounded by elegant public buildings and tush- 

ionable stores, the most notable ot the former being the 
mint, thé old palace (formerly the residence of the presi- 
dents), and the cathedral, Most of the dwellings are 
only one story bigh, but exteud over a large space, with 
gardens, &c , owing to the frequent occurrence of exrth- 
guakes. S. was founded in 1541, by Pedro de Valdivia, 
but made very little progress, owing to the restrictions 
of Spain, until Chili became independent of the mother 
country. since which time it bas become one of the most 
important cities of S. America. A fire Lioke out iu the 

Jesuit church of La Compania, during the celebration 

of a feast in honor of the Immaculate Conception, Dec. 

8, 1863. The interior of the building. with the roof, 

being constructed of timber, the flames spread with 

great rapidity; and as there was only one door for 
egress, upwards of 2,000 victims, mostly women and 
children, perished. 160 wagon-loads of corpses were 

taken from the ruins. Prp. (1880) 160,000. 

Santiago de Compos'tella. See COMPOSTELLA. 

Santiago de Cu ba. a city, seuport, and tormer cap. 
of Cuba, on the river Santiago, 6 m. from its mouth on 
the S. coast; Lat. 19° 55’ 9” N., Lon. 759 0 W. It is 
regularly built, aud the houses are mostly of stone; but 
the situation is unhealthy. The harbor, 4 m. long, is 
fortified and well sheltered, and is next in commercial 
importance to Havana and Matanzas. Pop. 26,000. 

Santi de las Atalayas, (-a-ta-li'as.) a town of 
the U. 8. of Colombia, 70 m. E.N E. of Bogotá. 

Santiago de las Vegas. a town of Cuba, about 15 
m. S. of Havana; pep. abt. 6.500. 

Santiago de la Vegan, or Spanish Town, a town, 
cap. of the island of Jamaica, on the river Cobre, 10 m. 
W. of Kingston; Ee. abt. 6,500. 

Santiago del Este'ro, a town of the Argentine 
Republic, cap. of a prov. of same name, on the Dulce; 
Lat. 280 8, Lon. 64° W.; pop. 5,000. 

Santiago de los Caballeros, (-ka-bul-ya-roce’,) 
a town of the island of Hayti, on the Yaqui River, 103 
m. E of Cape Haytien; pop. 12,000. 

Santi Bachuliy, (san’tee-ba-chul'ler,) a considerable 
walled town of 8. India, in the dominions of Mysore, 4 
m. N.W. of Seringupatum. 

Santi la. or Satil'la, in Georgia, rises in Irwin co., 
and flows E. S. E. into the Atlantic through St. Andrew's 
Sound. — The Little Santilla joins the above in Wayne 
co., after a S.E. course. 

Santo Agostinho, or SAINT AUGUSTIN, (-a-gos-teen’- 
yo.) a cape of Brazil, 25 m. S. of Pernambuco; Lat. 80 
21’ 8., Lon. 34° 56’ W. 

Santo Ama’ra, a town of Brazil, prov. of Rio Grande 
do Sul, on the Jacuhy; pop. 3,000. 

Santo Ama’ro,a town of Brazil, 45 m. N. W. of Bahia. 

Santo Antonio da Patrulha, (-pa-trool’ya,) a 
town of Brazil, prov. of Rio Grande do Sul, E.N.E. of 
Porto Alegre; pop. 3,103. 

Santo Antonio de Sa. o Macacu’, a town of 
Brazil, 80 m. N.E. of Rio de Janeiro; pop. 8,000. 

Santo Antonio dos Guarulhos, (-doce-gwa-rool’- 
voce, ) a town of Brazil, on the Paruhiba, opposite Campos; 
pop. 7,000. 

San’ton, n. [Sp.. from Lat. sanctus, holy.) A Turkish 
dervish, believed in by the vulgar as a saint; a hermit; 
a recluse. 

Santoña, (san-tone'ya,) a fortified seaport-town of 
Spain, prov. of Santander, on the Bay of Biscay, 16 m. 
E. of Suntander ; pop. 1,000. 

San'tonine, n. [Fr.] (Chem. A proximate vegeta- 


ble principle, obtained from the flower-heads of Arte- 
misia suntonica and other species, known in pharmacy 
as worm-serd. It is white, crystallizable, bitterish, and 
very little soluble in water, but more so in alcohol. It 
is occasionally used as a vermifuge in doses of from 10 
to 30 grains, followed by a brisk purge. " 

Santorin, (sun-(o’rén,) an island in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, 12 m. 8. of the island of Scio; area, 40 sq.m. 
Prod. Cotton, figs, wine, and barley. Pop. 13.000. 

San‘tos, a seaport-town of Brazil, on the N. of the 
island of Engua Guaçu, 34 m. 8.8.Ë. of São Paulo; Lat. 
239 55 S., Lon. 400 19’ W. Its harbor is large aud com- 
modious, and it has an active trade in sugar. Pop. 8, 000. 

San ‘tos, (Los.) u town of the U. S of Colombia, dept. 
of Istruo, on the W. const of the Gulf of Parita, S. S. E. 
of Parita. 

Santos Luga’res, a village of the Argentine Repub- 
lic, 14 m. W. of Buenos Ayres, noted for the defeat of 
the dictator Rosas, by Urquiza, in 1852. 

San'tyam, in Oregon. w river which risesin the E. of 
Linn co., and flows W. into the Willamette River, abt. 
20 m. 8. of Salem.—A vill. of Linn co., on the Santyam 
River. abt. 5 m. S. of its junction with the Willamette. 

San Vicen’te, in Central America, a town, cap. of San 
Salvador, 25 m. E. S. E. of San Salvador; pop. 9,000. — 
Near itis the volcano of San Vicente, abt. 800 ft high. 

Sžo Bento, a town of Brazil, abt. 40 m. N. of Alagoas; 

ap. 3.000. 

sac Bernardo, a city of Brazil, on the Russas, 70 
m. 8.8.E. of Ciara ; pop. 6,000. 

São Christovaio, or Sergipe, (swng -krers-to- 
vown’,) a city of Brazil, cap. of the prov. of Sergipe, on 
the Paromapama River, about 20 m. from its mouth in 
the Atlantic; . 2,000. 

São Feliz, or Felis, (-fa-lees') a town of Brazil. 280 
m. N. N. E. of Goyaz; S. S. E of it are the famous thermal 
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Rhamnales. Dres. Monopetalons flowers, epipetalons 
stamens, ascending ovules, a short radicle, nud amygua- 
loid cotyledons. They are trees or shrubs, often having 
a milky juice, with alternate, simple, exstipulate, coria- 
ceous leaves, and hermaphrodite flowers, Calyx usually 
with 5 divisions, sometimes 4-8; corolla with us many 
divisions, or twice or thrice as many; stamens definite, 
ina single row, half of them sterile and alternating 
with the tertile ones, the latter being opposite to the 
segments of the corolla; ovary 4-12-celled, with n soli- 
tary ovule in each cell; style single. Fruit fleshy; seed 
large, with bony surface. The plants of this order are 
natives of the tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and Amer- 
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springs of Caldas de Frei Reinoldo, in which the water 
is ga] most boiling hot. 

Sao Francisco, uu island on the S.E. coast of Brazil, 
prev- of Santa Catharina, trom which it is separated by 
a marrow channel. Ext. 20 m. long and 10 broad. The 
cap- of the sume name is in Lat. 26° 12'S , Lon. 48° 43’ W. 

A town of Brazil, 45 m. N.W. of Bahia; pop. 2,000. 

A river of Brazil, rises in the N.W. of the prov. of Santa 
Ca tarina, and flows into the Atlantic opposite the island 
of SZO Francisco, after an E. course of 100 m. 

Sa Francisco, or Saint Francisco, an im- 

>r teast river of Brazil, rises in Lat. 200 S., Lon. 45° W., 
and z fter a N. E. course of 1,200 m., enters the Atlantic 
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of the light and air, it undergoes important changes 
in the leaves and other green parts, aud becomes adapt- 
ed for the nourishment of the plant. In this state it is 
termed eluborated sap. In dicotyledons, this elaborated 
fluid descends through the internal bark and cambium 
layer towards the root, and is transmitted laterally in- 
wards by the medullary rays. See Botany. 

—v. a. [Fr. super; It. zuppure, trom zuppa, a spade, or 
zappone, a mattock.}] To subvert by digging under or 
removing the foundation of; to undermine; to mine, 

v. n. To proceed by mining, or by secretly undermining. 

—n. Atrench for undermining, or an approach made to 
a fortified place by digging uuder cover of gabions, &e. 


by two mouths; Lat. 10° 2# S., Lon. 36° 20’ W. It is Sap’ajou, n. (Zoöl.) See MONKEY. ien; many yield edible fruits. The seeds of some con- 
na vi able almost its entire length, except where im- Sapan’-wood, x. A dye-wood produced by certain} tain fatty oils. The valuable substance gutta-percha is 


a product of this order. 

Sap’per,n. (Fr. sapeur.] One who saps; one who digs 
ü sup or trench, 

Sapphie, /.) a. 
pho; as, a Sapphic ode. 

—n. A species of Greek verse, named after the celebrated 
poetess Sappho, by whom it is said to have been in- 
vented. It consists of eleven syllables, or five feet; 
the first being a trochee, the second a spondee, the 
third a dactyl, and the last two trochees; as fullows:— 

Grandi | nis mi | sit puter | ¿t rü | Cénteé. 
This measure was afterwards introduced into Latin, and 
received great improvements at the hands of Horace 
and Catullns. 

Sapphire, (A/ re.) n. [Gr. safheiróa.] (Min.) A 
precious stone, next in hardness to the dinmond. It 
consists of nearly pure alumina, or clay, with a minnte 
portion of iron as the coloring matter. It is found of 
various colors; the blue variety being generally called 
sapphire, the red the oriental ruby, and the yellow the 
oriental topuz. The finest variety of sapphire comes 
from Pegu, where they occur in the Capelan Mountains 
near Sgrian. S. have also been found in France, Saxony, 
and Bohemi 

Sap'phirine, a. Resembling sapphire; made of sap- 
phire; having the qualities of sipphire. 

Sappho, (LTV, celebrated Greek poetess, was a na- 
tiveot the island of Lesbos, and flonrished in the 6th cen- 
tury B. c. She was the contemporary and friend of 
Alcæns, and won so high a reputation by her exquisite 
lyrics that she was called the Tenth Muse. Hardly any- 
thing is known of her biography, and fragments only 
of her nine books of poems are extant. Among them, 
however. is a fine hyinn to Aphrodite, probably com- 
plete. The admiration of the ancients is justified by 
these precions remains of her songs. The moral char- 
acter of S. has to be inferred from these compositions, 
and while some critics find ground tor the gravest 
charges, others vigerously contend for her purity and 
virtue 

Snp'piness. n. [From sappy.| State or quality of 

being full of sap; succaulence ; juiciness. 

/Sap’pington, in Missouri, a post-villuge of St. Louis 
co, abt. Lo m. W. S. W. of St. Louis. 

Snpsngo, n. [Ger. schabziegrr.] A kind of Swiss 
cheese of a dark olive-green color, 

Sap'-sucker, n. See WooppECKER, 

|Sapucahy. G- A.) in Brazil, a river which rises 
in the & of the prov. of Mir Gerues, and joins the 
Parana, after a N.W. course of 200 m.—A town of Brazil, 
on the Sapucahy, abt. 150 m. S. W. of Ouro-Preto; pop. 
4,000. 

Sapuca’ya-nut, n. 


pedei by the falls of Paulo Affonso, 160 m. from its lt resembles Brazil-wood in its 
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São <= onealo, (-gon-sa'lo,) a town of Brazil, on the 
Peter Zi, 12 m. W. of Natal.— A town of Brazil, 75 m. 
N. E. <>f Rio de Janeiro; pop. of dist. 10,000. 

Sio asoncalo D’Amarante, (-Za-ma-ran'ta,) a 
to WII of Brazil, 56 m. N. N. W. of Leiras ; pop. 1, 800. 

São JE oko de Barra, (-2/0-own’,) a town of Brazil, on 
the  &*arahiba, near its mouth in the Atlantic, 18 m. 
E-N. E of Campos ; pop. 2.000. 

So P «pio da Palma, a town of Brazil, 400 m. N. of 
Goya z 

suo -JE ïo das Duas Barras, a town of Brazil, at 
the c<>nfluence of the Araguay and Tocantins, 

Sio W aso del Rel, (Hr a town of Brazil, 80 m. 
S. W <> Ouro-Preto ; pop. 0,000. 

Sžo Z ão do Principe, or Marcos, (-preen’se- 
pa.) =w* town of Brazil, 60 m. W. N. W. of Rio de Janeiro; 

mp. 5 000. 

sio Æ wrge dos Ilheos, (-zhor-zha-doce-eel-ya'oce,) 
a Seza p>ort-town of Brazil, at the month of the Rio dos 
Ilhe<>s in the Atlantic, 130 m. S.W. of Bahia; pop. 4,000. 
The =e tove river has un E. course of 130 m. 

Sao -E <s, (-zho-za') u buy of Brazil, E. of the island 
of DE s< wanhio, formed by the mouths of the rivers Moni 
and E tupicuru. Ert.24 m. long and 8 broad. 

-A ton of Brazil, on the Parahiba, 60 m. N.E. of São 
Paulo ;š Lat. 239 12“ S., Lon. 469 W.; pop. of dist. 4.000. 
—A towen of Brazil, prov. of Santa Catharina, 4 m. W. of 

Deste- ero: pop. 6,000. 

So PE atheos, (-ma-ta’oce,) a town of Brazil, 190 m. 
S. We of Ceara; pop. 2,000.— A town of Brazil, prov. 
of Ers gr iritu Santo, 16 m. W. of the Atlantic. 

Sao 2H iguel, a town of Brazil, 25 m. 8.3.W. of Ala- 
gons pop. 2,000, 

Sao’ um za, an island off the S. W. const of Iayti, from 
whic Es itis separated by a channel 10 m. wide. Ext. 15 
m. lo za g and 5 broad. 

Sate ma e= one,) a river of France, rising in the dept. of 
vosg- und after a S. course of 225 m., joins the Rhone 
at I. «ons. 

Sao sa e et-Loire, a dept. of the E. of France, between 
Lat. 4% and 47° N., Lon. 3° 40’ and 5° 3u’ E., having 
N. tlvye dept. Cote d'Or, K. Jura and Ain, 8. Rhone and 
Loire. and W. Allier and Nievre; area, 3,300 sq.m. The 

Surtees is mountainous and well wooded, and the soil is 
generselly tertile. Rivers. Saône, Loire, Arroux, Doubs, 
and eille rivers. Prod. Principally corn and wine. 
Men. Tron, coal, marble,and manganese. Manuf. Glass, 
eartheemware, and iron-works. Chicf towns. Macon, the 
ap., Autun, Charolles, Chalons, and Louhans. Pop. 
111.894. 

SaGne. (Haute,) a dept. of the E. of France, between 


species of Cæsulpina. 
color and properties. 

Snp-green, n. Sve RHAMNUS. 

Saphe’na, n. [Gr. saphes, distinct.] (Anat.) The large 
vein of the leg which ascends over the external ankle. 

Saphire, n. See SAPPHIRE. 

Sap'‘id, a. [Fr. sapide; Lat. sapidus, from sapis. to 
taste.) Tasteful; savory; having the power of affecting 
the organs of taste. 

Sapid ity, Sap’idness, n. Quality of being supid; 
flavor; tastefulness ; savor; the quality of affecting the 
organs of taste. 

Sa’pienee, n. [Fr.; Lat. sapientia, from sapiens.) Good 
taste; good sense; discernment; discretion ; prudence ; 
wisdom; sageness ; knowledge. 

Sa’‘piently, adv. Wisely ; sugaciously. 

Sapinda’cex, n. [From Lat. supo Indicus, Indian 
soap.) (Bot.) The Soap-wort family an order of plants, 
alliance Sapindales. Disa. Complete, unsymmetrical 
flower, petals usually with an appendage, anthers open- 
ing longitudinally, 3 carpels, and usually arillate, wing- 
less seeds. —The plants of this order flourish chiefly in| 
tropical regions, especially in 8. America and India. 
The S. are represented in the U. States by the horse- 
chestnuts. The presence of a saponaceous principle is 
one of the most prominent properties of the order, 
Many of these plants are poisonous in all their parts; 
but it more frequently happens that, while the roots, 
leaves, and branches are dangerons, the succulent fruits 
are innocuous, or in some cases even valuable articles 
of dessert. The useful products of the order are timber, 
edible fruit rch, und the soapy matter above referred 
to. See ÆscuLUs, NeEPHELIUM, PAULLINIA, SAPINDUS. 

Sapin‘dales, n. pl. (Bot.) Au alliance of plants, sub- 
class Hypeqynous exogens. Diag. Monodichlamydeous 


unsymmetrical flowers, axile placentae, an imbricate | 


In. the style or manner of Sap- 


CE 
DACEE, PETIVE 
ERYTHORXYLA q. v. 

Sapin'dus, n. From Lat. sapo Indicus, Indian soap.) 
(Bot) A genus of the order Sepindacem. The most im- 
portant species is S. saponaria, the fruits of which are 
employed in the W. Indies instead of soap for cleansing 
linen. The fruits of S. inequalis contain the same sapon- 
aceons principle, and are nsed for the same purpose. 

Sa P leas a. Destitute of sap; not juicy ;— hence, dry; 
old; bus 

Sapodil'la, n. (Bot.) See ACHRAS. 

Saponaceous, Cds) a. [From Lat. sapa, saponis, 
soap.} Soapy ; resembling soap; baving the qualities of 


IACEF, AcknAC KA, MALPIGHIACES, and 


(Bot.) See Lecytis. 


— ON d Š soap. 
Lat. 47° 15’ and 48° N., Lon. 6° 35’ and 7° E., having N. Saponae’ n ulity of being saponaceous or Sap’-wood, n. (Bot.) See ALBURNUM. 
Vosges, E. Haut-Rhin, S. Doubs, and W. Cote d'Or and er N * 6 ar 8 (sa-kwa-ra’ma,) a 


Hautes Marne; area, 1,792 sq.m. The surface is undu- Ë a converted ap. 
latin and fertile, except in the N.E. which is moun-|Sabomitee tian. Page ag tai iby into fatty 
tainous. Rivers. Saône, Oignon, Drejon, and Amance.| acids from their glycerine base, by the addition of an 
Prod. Corn, wine, and timber. Mim. Iron and coal.! alkali or other metallic base, which unites with them. 
Manuf. China, glass, cloth, and straw hats. Chief towns.| 8 P 
Vesoul, the cap., Gray, and Lure. Pop. 317,706. Sapona’ria, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Cary- 

Sio Paulo, (pano, a city of Brazil, cap. of a prov. of ophyllicer. The common Soap-wort, S. officinalis, found 
same mame, stands on an uneven elevation between two by roadsides in all the States, is @ hardy, smooth, succu- 
small streams, tributaries of the Tiede, 220 m. W.S.W.| lent plant, with handsome pink-like flowers: stem 1-2 
of Rio de Janeiro. There is an acadeiny of laws, at- feet high. It basa bitter taste, with a sapouaceons juice, 
tended by about 500 students. The general appearance Sapon ify, v. a. [Fr. saponifier.) To convert into soap. 
of the town is picturesque, and the vicinity and suburbs Sap’onine, n. Lat. sapo, soap.) (Chem) A sub- 
are beautiful. Pop. 25,600. stance resembling soup, contained in a large number 

Sao Pedro D’ Alcantara, (-dal-kan'ta-ra,) a town! of plants, such us the Suponana officinalis, iu the root 
of Brazil, prov. of Goyaz, 80 m. S. S. E. of São Joño dos| of the Common Pink, and in the fruit of the horse- 

mas Barras, chestnut. It is easily extracted from these sources by 


town of Brazil, 29 m. K. of Rio de Janeiro; pop. 8.000. 
Sn'ra, (Bay ou.) in Lowisiana, rises in W. Feliciana 
parish, and flows S. into the Mississippi at the village 
of Bayou Sara. 
Sar'nband. A slow Spanish dance, said to be of 
Saracenic origin. — Hence, 

(Mus.) A composition in triple time very similar to a 
minuet. When denoting music for the dance, it is to 
the same measure which usually terminites when the 
beating hand rises; t thus distinguished from the 
couranto, Which ends when the hand falls, 

Sarabi’ta, or SUAREZ, n river of the U. S. of Colombia, 
rises near the centre of the country, and joins the Gali- 
nazo, or Sogamozo, a tributary of the Magdalena, after a 
N. N. E. conrse of 160 m. 

Saracen ‘ic Art, n. See ARABIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Sio Pedro do Rio Grande, a marit. prov. of | boiling in alcohol. It is soluble in water in all propor-|Sa/racens, n. pl. The name of an Arab tribe, is by 
Brazil. See Rio GRANDE Do SUL. tions, and froths strongly on agitation, The juice of some authorities derived from Sarah, the wife of Abra- 
Siio Rom NO. (-r0-mown’,) a town of Brazil, prov. of sonp- wort is often used asa detergent for cleansing the; bam, whom they are said to clnim as their foundress, to 
Minia ernes, on the São Francisco River; Lat. 15 22 finer variety of wool from grease. Powdered, it forms) avert the stigma of their descent from the bond-woman 
„ POP. 4.000. a powerful sternutatory. Boiled with dilute acids, it| Hagar. Bochart denies this theory, and asserts that 
SO Roq ue, (-ro’ka,) a town of Brazil, 32 m. W.S.W.) forms saponic acid. they were called Saracens in consequence of their 


nomadic and predatory habits, Saraka being the Arabic 
verb “to plunder.” Keland states that the word simply 
denotes the eastern origin of the Saracens, Siara/a 
being a modification of the Arabic “ to rise,” and applied 


OF SHO ba ulo ; pop. 5,000, 
Sio Rog ue, (Cape,) a promontory on the N.E. coast 
Ba razil ; Lat. 5° 28 S., Lon. 350 16 W. 

o Sneramen’to, in Brazil. See PERNAMNUCO. 


Sa'ponule, n. ((hem.) A combination of a volatile or 
an essential oil with a base. 

Sa'por, n. (Lat., from sapio.] Taste; 
relish: the power of affecting the organs of taste. 


savor; flavor; 


I 

Sio Sebastião, (-sa-bas-ta-own’,) a seaport-town of Sapor I. aking of Persia of the Sassanide dynasty, suc-| in this case because the cast is the quarter in which the 
ov 6% W.. of São Paulo; Lat. 23° 48“ 20“ S., Lon, 45°) ceeded his father, Artaxerxes, 240. He invaded Meso-| sun rises. They are mentioned by the classical geog- 
above un. 5,000, — Also. an island opposite the, potamia 242, and having conquered Armenia, Syria,and| raphers. who do not define very exactly the locality 
chann 1 from which it is separated by a narrow) Cilicin, he put to death the Emperor Valerius with great] they occupied. In consequence of their predatory en- 
Sap, „ el. Ert. 12 m. long and 6 broad. Pop. 3.000, cruelty. He was defeated by Odenatus 269, and p. 271. croachments, the Emperor Decius cansed a number of 
uten LA. S. (Bol.) The nutrimental fluid which“ —Sarhn II. a posthumous son of Hormisdas II. was) lions to be conveyed into their country from Africa, and 
water on in plants. As it rises in the stem it isof a| proclaimed 310, before his birth. He became an active turned loose among them, in 251. The name, at first 
N nature, and contains the various inor: applied to a tribe, then to the Bedouin Arat s, was ufter- 


ganic mat- 
and otho rhed by the roots, also some sugar, dextrine, | 
its uD: r organie substances, which it has dissolved in 
Ber Li ard conrse. In its passage to the leaves it be- 
whe W and more altered from the state in which it 
leuves sorbed by the roots; but when it reaches the 

fant it is still unfitted for the requirements of the 
p and is hence termed crude sap. Through the action 


ters a bso 


and warlike prince in conflict with the Romans, and| 
Was a great enemy to Christianity, D. 380. — Sapor III., 
succeeded Artaxerxes II, 384. He kept peace with the 
Romans. D. 38 
Sapcoros’ity, n 
the palate. 
Sap’orous, a. Savory: tasteful. (n.) 
Sapota’cez, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, alliance 
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I 
Quality of exciting taste or affecting 


wards given to all Moorish and Mohammedan people, 
and especially to the opponents of the Crusaders, and in 
fact to all opponents of Christianity. 

Saragossa, (s-ru-gos'sa.) (Sp. Zuragben.] A city of 
Spain, the capital of the old Kingdom of Aragon, on the 
Ebro, which is here at about the middle of its course, and 
separates the city from its suburbs, 176 m. N.E. trom 
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Madrid. Without being regularly fortified, it is sur- 
rounded by an earthen wall, and is built throughout 
of bricks. The houses are seldom above three stories in 
height; the streets narrow and crooked, except one long 
and wide one, called the Cozo. Here ure two bridges 
over the Ebro. The public buildings are numerous, — 
churches, convents, and a cathedral celebrated through- 
out Spain for its sanctuary. The city has a university, 
founded in 1478; also an academy of fine aris, with 
schools for drawing, and other branches of education. 
It is noted in history for the memorable siege it sus- 
tained against the French, under Marshals Mortier and 
Lannes, and which lasted with slight intermission from 
July lòth, 1808, to Feb. 21st, 1809, when it finally sur- 
rendered. op. (1878) 80,523. 

Sarah, (sai’ra.) (Script.) The niece and wife of Abra- 
ham. She became the mother of Isaac at the age of 
90 years, and caused Abraham to cast forth Hagar and 
Ishmael. She lived to the age of 127 years. 

Sarah Ann Fur'nace, in Pennsylvania, a village 
of Lancaster co. 

Sa’rahsville, in Ohio, a post-village, cap. of Noble co., 
85 m. S.E. of Columbus; pop. abt. 700. 

Saraisk’, a town of European Russia, govt. of Riazan, 
40 m. N.W. of Riazan; por. 6,000. 

Sarama ‘¢a, a river of Dutch Guiana, which enters the 
Atlantic 30 m. W. of the mouth of the Surinam, after 
a N. course of 200 m. 

Saranac’, in /ilinois, a township of De Kalb co. 

Saranac, in Michigan, a post-village of Ionia co., on 
Grand River, 25 m. E. of Grand Rapids. 

Saranag, in New York, a post-township of Clinton co., 
15 m. W. of Plattsburg. ` 

Saranac Hollow, in New York,a village of Clinton 
co., 17 m. W. of Plattsburg; pop. abt. 600. 

Saranac Lake, iu New York, in the S. of Franklin 
co., 10 m. long. 

Saranac River, in New York, formed by the surplus 
waters of Saranac Lake in Franklin co. It falls into 
Lake Champlain near Plattsburg. 

Sarangpoor’, a town of British India, 110 m. E. of 
Lucknow : pop. 10,000. 

Saransk’, a town of European Russia, govt. of Pensa, 
on the Saranga, near the Insar, 68 m. N.E. of Pensa. 
Manuf. Soap and leather. Pop. 9,000. 

Sarapi‘qui, n river of Central America, rises in Costa 
Rica, and flows into the San Juan near its mouth in 
the Caribbean Sea, 

Sarapol’, a town of European Russia, govt. of Viatka, 
on the Kama, 188 m. S.E. of Viatka; pop. 6,000. 

Sarare, (sa-ra’ra,) u river of Brazil, rises in the prov. 
of Matto-Grosso, and flows S.W. into the Guapore; Lat. 
14° 51° S., Lon. 60° 30’ W. 

Sarato’ga, in Minois, a township of Grundy co.— A 
twp. of Marshall co., 28 m. N. of Peoria; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Saratoga, in Jowa, u post-township of Howard co., 60 
m. W. of Lansing; pop. abt. 100. 

Saratoga, iu Minnesota, a post-village and township 
of Winona co., 25 m. W.S.W. of Winona. 

Saratoga, in N. Carolina, a village of Wilson co., 58 
m E of Raleigh. 

Saratoga, in Nebraska, a village of Douglas co., N. 
of Omaha City. 

Saratoga, in New York, an E. co., bordering on the 
Hudson; area, 780 sq. m. Rivers. Mohawk and Sacon- 
daga rivers. Surface, mountainous in the N. W., in other 
parts level; sot/, generally fertile. It is noted for its ex- 
cellent potato crops, Min. Iron, sandstone, and lime- 

stone. Cap. Ballston. Pop. (1880) 55,155. — A town- 

258. the above co., 30 m. N. E. of Albany ; pop. (1850) 

4.539. 

Saratoga, in Wisconsin, a township of Wood co., 8 m. 
S. of Grand Rapids; pop. abt. 500. 

Saratoga Lake, in New York, 7 m. long and 2 
broad, 5 m. E. of Ballston Spa, in Saratoga co. 

Saratoga Springs, in New York, a village and 
township of Saratoga co., 38 m. N. by W. from Albany. 
It is one of the chief watering-places in the U. States. 
It contains 23 mineral springs, some chalybeate, some 
con ing iodine, with salts of soda and magnesia, and 
all highly charged with carbonic acid. They are pre- 
scribed in diseases of the liver, chronic dyspepsia, &c. 
The most celebrated are Congress, Empire, Jodine, and 
High Rock Springs, the last of which was known by 
the Indians tor its medicinal virtues many years be- 
fore the Revolutionary War. During the season, which 
lasts from about June 20 to the end of August, the 
number of visitors ranges from 25,000 to 35,000, who 
find ample accommodation in the village, which con- 
tains about 25 hotels, some of immense magnitude. 
Fup. (1550) 10,820, — Here, Sept, 14 and Oct. 7, 1777, the 
Americans, under Gen. Gates, fought the memorable 
battles (the first of which is also known under the names 
of Stillwater and Bemus's Heights), against the English 
forces under Gen. Burgoyne, who, Oct. 13, was compelled 
to capitulate. See Burgoyne. 

Saratov, (sa-ra-tof’,) a town of Russia in Europe, cap. 
of a govt. of same name, on the Volga, 335 m. S. S. E. 
of Nijni-Novgorod, and 360 m. N. N. W. of Astrakhan. 
Thought its houses are generally built of timber, the 
town has a rich and picturesque appearance. Its 16 
churches are ornamented with numerous towers and 
cupolas; and its broad streets, from the character of the 
houses and of the elegant equipages that roll throngh 
them, have quite u handsome appearance. Manuf. Can- 
vas, cotton goods, cordage, leather, &c. P. (1881) 93.218 

Sarawak’, a kingdom or rajahship of Borneo, extend- 
ing trom Cape Datoo on the W. to the river Samarahan 
on the E., between Lat. 19 8’ and 1° 58’ N., and Lon. 
109° 19 and 110° 39’ E. The aboriginal inhabitants, 
called Dyaks, consist of various wild tribes, who, in 
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1844, took for their sovereign an Englishman, Sir James 
Brooke (q. v.), through whom the country is chietly 
known. Pop. 50,000. — Sarawak, the capital, situate 
upon a river of same name, carries on a considerable 
trade with Singapore. Pup. 15,000, 

Sarawan’, a prov. of Beluochistan, between Lat. 28° 
and 30 20 N., Lon. 64° and 67° 40’ E.; area, 15,000 sq. | 
m. Thesurface is mountainous, the highest peak, Tuk- 
atoo, reaching an elevation of 11,000 feet. Chief towns. 
Sarawan, the cap., Quetta, and Mustung. Pop. 50,000. 

Sarayacu, (sa-ri-a-koo’,) a town of Peru, on the river 
Ucayale ; Lat. 6° 50“ S., Lon. 75° W. 

Sar’casm, n. [Lat. sarcasmus ; Gr. sarkasmos,a bitter 
laugh.) A bitter laugh; a sneer.— A cutting jest; a 
keeu. reproachful expression; a satirical remark or ex- 
pression, uttered with some degree of scorn or contempt; 
satire, personal and severe; irony; a taunt; a gibe. 

Sarcas‘tic, Sarcas tical, a. Containing sarcasm ; 
bitterly satirical or ironical; scornfully severe; taunting. 

Sarens'tically, adv. In a sarcastic manner; with 
scornful satire. 

Sar’cel, n. (Fulemry.) The pinion or outer joint of a 
hawk’s or a falcon’s wing.— Boni. 

Sarcenet, (sars‘net,) n. [Fr., from L. Lat. saracenicum.} 
A species of fine, thin, woven silk, so named from its 
having been originally made by the Saracens. 

Sar’cle, v.a. [Fr. sarcler.) To weed, as corn. (k.) 

Sarcoba’'sis, n. (Gr. sarz, sarkos, flesh, and basis, a} 
base.) (Bot.) A many-celled fruit, having its cells dry, | 
indehiscent, few-seeded, aud cohering by a common 
style round a common axis. — Lindley. | 

Sar’cocarp, n. [Gr. sarz, and karpos, fruit.] (Bot) 
The fleshy part of a pericarp, lying between the epicarp | 
and endocarp (Fig. 940). | 

Sar’cocele, n. [From Gr. sarz, and kélé, a tumor.) 
( Med.) A tumefaction of the testicle. 

Sar’cocol, n. [Gr. sarkokolla, a Persian-gum.] A gum 
resin, said to be the produce of Pænea sarcocolla, a 
plant growing in the northern parts of Africa. This 
sarcocol somewhat resembles gum-arabic, but is solu- 
ble in alcohol, and its aqueous solution is precipitated by 
tannin. 

Sar’coderm, n. [Gr. sarz, and derma, skin.] (Bot.) 
An Intermediate fleshy layer found in the testa of some 
seeds. 

Sarcol’ogy, n. [Gr. sarz, and logos, a discourse. | 
(Anat.) The history or doctrine of the fleshy parts of | 
the body. 

Sareco’ma, n. [Gr., from sarz, flesh.] (Med.) Any 
species of excrescence having a fleshy consistence. 

Sarcophagus, (sur-kdf’a-giis,) n. [Lat.; Gr. sarkoph- 
agos—sarz, sarkos, flesh, and phugo, to ent.] A species of 
stone used among the Greeks for making coffins, which 
was so called because it had the supposed property of 
consuming the flesh of bodies deposited in it within a few 
weeks. — Hence, any stone coffin or tomb in which the 
ancients deposited bodies which they chose not to burn. 

Sarcoph’agy. n. [Gr. sarz, and phago, to eat.] The 
practice of eating flesh. 

Sarco’sis, n. [From Gr. sarz, flesh.] (Med.) Same 
as SARCOMA, 

SEC Otley a. (Med.) Generating or breeding new 

esh. 

Sareox'ie, in Missouri, a post-village and township of 
Jasper co., 170 m. S.W. of Jefferson City ; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Särd, n. [From Sardis, a city of Asia.) (Min.) A deep 
brownish chalcedony exhibiting a blood-red color when 
held np to the light. — Dana. 

Sar'dachate, n. [Gr. sardion — sardis, and achates, 
apate] (Min.) A variety of agate containing layers 
of sard or cornelian. — Dana. 

Sardanap/‘alus, the name of several princes of Assy- 
ria, the most celebrated of whom was the last sovereign 
of the first Assyrian empire. His reign dates from 836 to 
817 B. c., when he was dethroned by Arbaces and Bele- 
sis. at the bead of a revolt of the Medes, Persians, and 
Babylonians. In the last extremity, Sardanapalus, who 
had withstood a siege for three years in Nineveh, placed 
himself, his treasures, his wives, and his eunuchs on a 
funeral pile, which he fired with his own hand. He 
had ceased to exist when the city was taken, and that 
event was followed by the dismemberment of the Assy- 
rian empire. The above date is only un approximation 
to the true one, as authorities vary. 

Sar‘del, Sardine, Sar‘dius, n. [Lat. sardius ; 
Gr. sardion, from Surdis.) A precious stone; a species 
of chalcedony ; the cornelian. 

Sar'den, Sar‘del, n. (Zl) Same as SARDINE, q. v. 

Sardi’nas, or Sauptnas, a bay of the U. S. of Colombia, 
in the Pacific; Lat. 1° 30’ N., Lon. 79° W. 

Sardine, n. (Zotl.) A small tish of the Herring family 
(Ciupea Sardina), taken in vast numbers off the coast of 
Sardinia, and in other parts of the Mediterranean Sea 
and Atlantic Ocean, where the herring is unknown. 
They form an important article of commerce, their flavor 
being highly esteemed. 

Sardinia, (sar-din'yah.) [It. Sardegna.) An island of 
the Mediterranean, belonging to the kingdom of Italy, 
between Lat. 89° and 41° N., Lon. 8° and 10° E., sepa- 
rated from Corsica on the N by the Strait of Bonifacio. 
It is of an oblong form, 160 m. long from N. to S., and 
60 m. in average breadth. Arra, with its dependent 
islands, 9,240 sq.m. The surface is mountainons, the 
highest peak, Mount Genargentu, attaining an elevation 
of 7,000 feet. The soil is generally fertile. Prod. Prin- 
cipally wine ; —also, flax, linseed, hemp, saffron, tobacco, 
and barilla, Min. Iron, lead, salt, antimony, marble, 
KG. Manuf. Linens, cottons, leather, earthenware, and 
glass. Chief towns. Cagliari and Sassari. S. is said to 
have been founded B. C. 1200 by Sardus, with a colony 
of Lybians. It was early taken by the Carthaginians, | 
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and afterwards by the Romans. At the fall of the W. 
empire, it came successively under the power of the 
Vandals, Goths, and Moors. It was taken by the Gen- 
oese in the 12th century, nnd afterwards by Aragon. It 
was ceded to the Duke of Savoy in 1720, when it became 
a part of the kingdom of Sardinia, Pop. 585,064. 

Sardinia, K NGDOM or.) [It. Stati Serdi) The name 
given to the dominions appertaining to the house of 
Savoy, and so called after the island of that name. The 
kingdom of Sardinia consists of,or till lately did consist 
of, the duchy of Savoy, the principality of Piedmont, 
duchy of Genoa, county of Nizza, and the island of Sar- 
divia, The continental territories were bounded on the 
N. by the Lake of Geneva and the Pennine Alps, S. by 
the Gulf of Genoa, W. by France. and E. by the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom. The area of these territories 
is 20,000 sq.m. The kingdom of S. was founded in 1720 
by Victor Amadeus I., Duke of Savoy. It wns the cradle 
of Italian unity, and the nucleus of the new kingdom 
of Italy, into which it was merged in 1861. See ITALY. 

Sardin’‘ia, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Erie co., 30 m. B.E. of Buffalo; pop. of twp abt. 3.000. 

Sardinia, in Ohio, a post-village of Brown co., 90 m. 
S. W. of Columbus; pup. abt. 350. 

Sardis, or Sar'des. a ruined city of Asia Minor and 
the ancient cap. of Lydia, 50 m. from Smyrna (Fig. 2006). 
S. was one of the first towns to embrace Christianity, its 
people having, it is said, been converted by the apostle 


Fig. 2306, — SARDIS. 
John. It is one of the seven churches of Asia mentioned 
in Revelations (i. 11). It was captured by the Turks in 
the 11th and 14th centuries. Sart, which now occupies 
its site, is a miserable place, consisting of a few mud 
huts. Ail the neighborhood is covered by ruins of tem- 
ples, theatres, and other monuments of ancient grandeur. 

Sar dis, in Kentucky, a post - village of Mason co., abt. 14 
m. S. of Maysville. 

Sardis, in Mississippi, a post-village of Panola co., 54 
m. 8. of Memphis. 

Sardis, in Ohio, a post-village of Monroe co., 36 m. E.N. 

E. of Marietta; pop. abt. 250. 

Sardon’ic, a. r. sardonique ; etymology uncertain.) 
Forced or feigned ;—applied to laughter or smiles in 
which, under the semblance of gayety, one scarce con- 
ceals bitterness of thought, or mockery. 

S. laugh. See Risus Sarponicus. 

Sar’donyx, n. (Gr., from Sardis, q. v.] (Min.) Onyx 
consisting of alternate layers of sard and nearly opaque- 
white chalcedony. It is the most beautiful and the 
rarest variety of onyx, and that which was held in the 
greatest esteem Ly the ancients for engraving into 
cameos. 

Sa'ree, Sa’ri, n. A cotton fabric worn by Indian 
women, wrapped about the person; — also, a long em- 
broidered scarf of gauze or silk.—Simmonds, 

Sarep’ta, a fortified town of European Russia, govt. of 
Saratov, on the Sarpa, near its confluence with the 
Volga, 15 m. S. of Tzaritsin: pop. 5.000. 

Sarepta, in Mississippi, a post-village of Calhoun co., 
28 m. S. E. of Oxford. 

Sargas’so Sea. (Phys. Geog.) A name given ta that 
part of the N. Atlantic Ocean, whose area is covered with 
floating sea-weed (Surgassum bacciferum). See p. 2306. 

Sargas’sum,n. (Bo. A genus of Aiga: S. bacci- 
ferum is the Gulf-weed of the Atlantic. Its stems are 
much employed in S. America, under the name of goitre- 
sticks, in the treatment of goitre. Their beneficial effects 
are due to the large proportion of iodine existing in the 
plant. 

Sargeantsville, (sarjants-vill,) in New Jersey, a 
village of Hunterdon co. 

Sarguemines, (sarg’meen,) a town of France, dept. of 
Moselle, on the Sarre, 41 m. N.E. of Metz. Manuf. 
Silks, velvets, gauzes, leather, and earthenware. Pip. 
6,500. 

Sari, (ar re,) a town of Persia. cap. of the prov. of Ma- 
zanderan, 18 m. from the S. shore of the Caspian Sea, 
and 115 m. N.E. of Teheran; pop 15,000, 


Sark. n. [A. S. serce, syrce.] A Scotticixm for a shirt. 


Sark, a river of Scotland, co. of Dumfries, falling into 
the Solway Frith, near its E. extremity. 

Sark, a small island in the English Channel, belonging 
to Great Britain; Lat. 49° 30’ N., Lon. 2° 52’ W. 7 m. E. 
of Guernsey, and 9 m. N.E. of Jersey. Ext. 2 m. in 
length, and greatest breadth, Pop. 580. 

Sark'ing, n. (Curp.) Thin skirting- boards, &c. 

Sarlat. (r,) a town of France, dept. of Dordogne, on 
the Sarlat, 98 m. E. of Bordeaux; pop. 6,000. 
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atin, (sar-md'shi-a.) (Anc. Hist.) A name given] 0° 50’ E., having N. Orne, E. Eure-ct-Loire and Loire-et-) Satan; resembling Satan; — hence, devilish; infernal s 
by the Romans to all the country in Europe and Asia be-] Cher, S. Indre-et-Loire and Maine-et-Loire, aud W. Muy- extremely wicked or malicious; as, a satanic smile, 
y een the Vistula and the Caspian Sea. The peoplein-| enne; area, 2,470 sq. m. The surlace 18 level, except Satan‘ically, adv. With the wicked and malicious 
abi ting this country were usually called Sauromate by| in the N.W. part, which is hilly. ‘he soil is generally spirit of Satan; diabolically ; infernally; in a satanic 
ar G reeks, aud Sarmatæ by the Romans. The Sarmu- fertile. Rivers. Sarthe, Loire, Huisne, and Vegre rivers. manner; fiendishly. 
t “= began to threaten the Roman empire in thereignof| Prod. Wheat, barley, rye, potatoes, wine, &c. Manuf. Satam'icalness, n. Quality of being satanic; fiend- 
tizs ro (54-68). Since thut time they figure promiscuously Woollen and cotton fabrics, paper, hardware, glass, ishly wicked, or diabolical; devilishness. 
Ne o rag the barbarians who vexed the N.E. frontier of the] earthenware, and sail-cloth. Chief towns. Le Muns, the | Sa/tanism, a. The eviland diabolical spirit of Satan. (x.) 
1 empire. They were finally subdued by the Gotha, cap., La Flèche, Mamers, and St. Calais. 7%. 463,619, |Sa‘tanist, n. A diabolically wicked person. (k.) 
Ros whom, in process of time, they were amalgamated. |Sar’to, (Andrea del,) (ANDREA VANUCcHI,) a cele- | Satartia, (sa-tar’she-a,) in Mississippi, a post- village of 
w „nent, n. [Fr., from Lat. sarmentum, a twig.)| brated Italian painter, B. at Florence, 1488. lle was) Yazoo co,, 40 m. N.W. of Jackson. 
Sar 2.5 Aprostrate filiform runner, as of thestrawberry.| the son of a tailor, and was first apprenticed to a gold-|Sateh’el,n. [Fr. sachet.) A little sack, pouch, or bag; 
cantor, entaceous, (-(d’shus,) a. [From sarment.] (Bol.) smith, but afterwards studied painting under Piero di] —also, a lady's reticule. 
Barsa aa er-bearing, as the strawberry. Cosino. Among his earliest and best works nre the Sate, old imp. of sit for sat. See SiT. 
SS ae entose’, Sarment’ous, a. (Bot.) Long and] frescoes of the Santissima Annunciata at Florence, rep-|—v. a. | Lat. satio, from satis, enough ; It. saziare, to sat- 
Sa 1175 „Em, and almost nude; as, à sarmentose stem. — Beur- resenting scenes in the life of the founder of that cou, isfy.] To satiate; to satisfy the appetite of; to glut; to 
a z “szarments; as, a sarmentose plant. vent. In the same convent is his admired Madonna del cloy; to feed, or till, beyond natural desire; as, he sated 
4a Shee: iento, (sar-me-en’to,) a mountain of Terra del] Sacco, painted in 1525. S. was invited to Frauce by| of pleasure. 
8 S. of Gabriel Channel; Lat. 54° 27’ 12” S., Lon. Francis I. in 1518, and was well received, but returned /Sate‘less, a. That may not be sated; insatiable. (R.) 
FOO 170 W. Height, 6,800 feet. to Florence the next year, and misspending the money Sat'ellite, n. [Lat. sutelles, an attendant.) (Astron.) 


fan, [W. sarn, a causeway.) A stepping-stone in 

Nawan -ntre (T a brook. (Prov. Eng.) 

Sar’ se Ha. or Port Sarnia, in prov. of Ontario, cap. 
of Tszambton co.. on the St. Clair River, near Lake 
Haro m; pop. (1871) 3.000. I 

Sar mm O, a town of S. Italy, prov. of Principato-Citeriore, 
at the head of the Sarno, 1144 m. N.W. of Salerno. It is 
noted for itssulphur-baths. Pop. 16,374. 

Sara mmg n A sort of petticoat worn by women in the 
East. 

Su O2. n. (Astron.) An ancient Assyrian astronomical 

„rig, the origin and exact length of which are un- 
now a, though they have been the subject of much dis- 
uta t Ion. By some authors the Saros has been con- 
ourry 1 ed with the Metonic Cycle, q. v. 

Sare=s „or Seharos, (sha’ros,) a town of Hungary, 15 
m. f=-< > m Zemplin; pop. 5,500. 

Sa’ ross, (Gulf of) an inlet of the Ægean Sea, sepa- 
ra t i from the Hellespont by the peniusula of Gallipoli; 
ext. 40 m. long, and 20 broad. 

faross—Patak’, a town of Hungary, on the Bodrog, 20 
m. N E. of Tokay; pop. 6,000. 

Saro € ham'nus, u. (Bit.) A genus of plants, order 
Kusbceg ee, S.scoparius is the common Broom, one of the 
most elegant of the European shrubs. 

Sar’ gp a, river of Russia, rising in the government of 
Astra Khan, and, after a N. course of 200 m., falling into 
the V olga, near Sarepta. 

Sar’ gm lar. u. In England, a large bale, or package, of 
woot, containing 80 tods, ora ton, in weight.—Simmonds. 

Sar’ gm Bier, Sar’pelere, n. [Fr. serpilliére.] A coarse 
hem pen kind of cloth used as bagging, &c. 

Sar’ g> w. in Nebraska, an E. co. bordering on Iowa; area, 
245 e m. Rivers. Elkhorn and Papillou. Surface, un- 
dala ting; soil, fertile. Min. Limestone. Cottonwood, 
oak, II ickory, and walnut are plentiful. Cap. Bellevue. 

Pop. A bt. 4,900, 
Sar ssa cenia’cer, n. (Bot.) The Sarracenia, or Water- 
pitch er, or Side-saddle flower family, an ord. of plants, 
alliance Ranales. Dirac. Consolidated carpels, a perma- 
nent calyx, and axile placentæ. — They consist of per- 
ennial herbs, growing about mud-lakes from Labrador 
to Florida. They have pitcher- or trumpet-shaped leaves. 


No. 2807 —smr-savpie FLOWER, (Sarracenia purpurea.) 


LA flower, from which the corolla has fallen off, showing the 
232 arka S-angled stigma; a, a fully expanded flower; b, ger- 
+, section of the fruit. 
Calyx Permanent, imbricated, carpels united so as to 
rm # compound ovary, and a 3-celled dehiscing fruit, 
gun large axile placentas. A decoction of the root of 
Tracenia purpurea (Fig. 2307) has been recommended 
as à remedy for small-pox; but the opinions of medical 
ha differ widely as to its efficacy. 
tna ei m, Sarrasine, n. (Bot.) A name some- 
Pe Ei ven to buckwheat. 
(Forti f.) A portcullis ; a sarrasin. 
Bars ` Saraz’, n. A contracted form of sarsaparilla. 
(Bote Tila, n. [Sp. zarzaparilla ; Fr. salsepareille.) 
> ee SMILAX. 
mara Teld, in Maine, a township of Aroostook co. ; pop. 
Sarthe, (sart.) in France, a river rising in the dept. of 
ne, and after a 8.S.W. course of 160 m., joins the May- 
1 near Angers. —A dept. of the N. W. part of France, 
tween Lat. 47° 35 and 48° 40’ N., Lon. 0° 25/ W., and 


entrusted to him for the purchase of works of art for 
Francis, he never saw Paris again. Among his other 
frescoes are a Last Supper, in the convent of San Salvi, 
and an Annunciation, and Disputa della Santissima 
Trinità, in the Pitti Palace. The finest of his casel pic- 
tures is the Madonna di San Francesco, now at Florence, 
D. in Florence, 1530. 

Sarto’rial, a. Pertaining, or relating, to a tailor. 

Sartorius, n. [Lat. sartor, a tailor.) (Anat.) A flat 
and slender muscle, but the longest of the human body, 
extending obliquely from the upper and anterior part 
of the thigh to the upper anterior and inner part of the 
sibia. It serves to bend the leg obliquely inwards, or to 
roll the thigh outwards, and at the same time to bring 
one leg across the other, on which account it has re- 
ceived the name of sartorius, or “ tailor's muscle.” 

Sar'versville, in Pennsylvania, u post-village of But- 
ler co. 

Sarga’na, an ancient town in the Genoese territory, 
on the Magra, 45 m. from Genoa. It had formerly its 
own parliament. Pop. 4,000. 

Sasbach, (sas’bak,) a village of Baden, 17 m. from 
Strasbourg; pop. 1,500. Here Marshal Turenne fell by a 
random shot in 1675. 

Sash, n. [Ar. saj,a green sash rolled round the head 
and falling down behind.) A belt or scarf wound round 
the waist, or over the shoulders, for ornament; a silken 
band worn by officers in the army, by the clergy over 
their cassocks, and, also, as a part of female dress. 

[Fr. chassis.) (Arch.) A piece of framing for holding 
the squares of glass in a window. It is uf two sorts — 
viz., that called the French sush, which is hung like a 
door to the sash-frame ; and that in which it moves ver- 
tically from being balanced by a weight on each side, to 
which it is attached by lines running over pulleys at the 
top of the susb-frame. When in a window both the up- 
per and lower sashes are movable, the sashes are said to 
be double hung, and single hung when only one of them 
moves, 

—.a. To furnish with sashes, or frames, for glass; as, a 
sashed door or window. 

Sa/sik, a luke of European Russia, govt. of Bessarabia, 
35 m. W. of Akerman. Ert. 16 m, long, and 6 broud. 

Sas’in, n. oll.) See ANTELOPE. 


Saskatch’/ewan, (“swiit current,“) or NELSON RIVER, 
a river of British N. America, rises in the Rocky Moun- 
tains by two heads, one in Lat. 499, and the other in 53° 
30’ N., both uniting near Lon, 116° W., and flowing 
thence into Lake Winnipeg after a N.E. course of about 
1,000 m., the greater part of which is navigable. 

Sas‘safras, in Marylund, a river which rises in Cecil 
co., aud flows W. into Chesapeake Buy, between Cecil 
and Kent cos. 

[Named after the above river.) (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Lauracex. S. officinalis, common in the 
forests and barrens of almost all the states, is 10-40 feet 
high, leaves alternate, flowers greenish-yellow, appear- 
ing in May and June, in clustered racemes at the end of 
the last year’s twigs, und after the leaves have expanded. 
Every part of the tree has a pleasant fragrance, and a 
sweetish, aromatic taste, which is strongest iu the burk 
of the root. These qualities depend upon an essential 
oil, which may be obtained by distillation, and which 
has been highly valued in medicine. The young shoots 
ure a common ingredient in small beer, imparting to it 
a grateful flavor. — Wood. 

Sas’sanage, n. [Fr., from sasser, to lift.] Stones left 
atter sifting. 

Sas’‘sanides, n. pl. ( Hist.) A Persian dynasty, founded 
by Artaxerxes I., abt. 226. They governed Persia until 
the Mohammedan conquest in 651. 

Sassari, (sas’sa-re,) a town of Italy, in the N.W. of 
the island of Sardinia, on the Turritano, 10 m. from 
its mouth at Porto Torres, in the Gulf of Sassari, 58 m. 
N.W. of Oristano, and 100 m. N. N. W. of Cagliari; Lat. 
40° 43’ 33” N., Lon. 80 35“ E. It is well built and 
strongly fortified, and has a considerable trade in to- 
bacco, oil, and fruit. Pop. 23,672. — The gulf of same 
name is 20 m. long and 35 m. broad. 

Sas'solin, Sas’solime, x. (Min.) Native boracic 
acid, from the vicinity of Sasso, near Florence. 

|Sas‘tar, n. (Hind. shástr.] Same as Suasrer, g. v. 

Sat. Sate, imp. of sit, q. v. 

'Satalia’, or ANTALIA, a seaport-town of Asia Minor, on 
the Gulf of Satalia, 50 m. N.E. of Cape Chelidonia; Lat. 
36° 50 N., Lon. 30° 45” E; pop. 8,000. 

Sn'tan. „. A Hebrew term, meaning enemy or adversary. 
and used in several instances in this sense in the Old 
Testament. Generally, however, it is applied to the Devil, 
as being the great adversary and enemy of mankind. 

Satanic, Satan'ienl. a. Having the qualities of 
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A term applied to certaiu secondary plivets moving 
round the other planets, as the moon does round the 
earth. They are so called because always found attend- 
ing them, for rising and setting, and completing the or- 
bit round the sun together with them. The words moon 
and satellite are sometimes used indifferently; thus 
Jupiter’s moons, or Jupiter's satellites, are spoken of; 
but the term moon is generally applied to the earth's 
attendant, and the term satellite to the small moons 
around Jupiter, Saturn, nnd Uranus. 


—An cbsequious dependant; a subservient follower; a 


close, submissive attendant; as, every great man has 
his satellites. 


Satellitious, a. Pertaining or relating to, or con- 


sisting of, satellites. (R.) 


Satiate, (sd’shi-at,) v. a. [ Lat. satio, satiatus. from satis, 


enough.) To satisfy; to fill or fully gratify the appetite 
or desire of; to feed to the full,or to furnish enjoyment 
to the extent of desire; to fill to the extent of want or 
demand; to sate; to glut; as, a tiger satiated with blood. 
— To gorge; to surfeit; to fill or cram beyond natural 
desire; to gratify desire to repletion or the utmost; as, 
though satiated, he is not satisfied. ` 


—a. Filled to satiety; glutted; gorged; eloyed; — pre- 


ceding with or of; as, satiate of applause. 


Satiation, (sd-shi-a’shun,) a. State of being filled to 


satiety. 


Satie’ty, n. [Fr. satieté; Lat. satietas—satis.] State 


of being satiated ; fulness of gratification, either of the 
appetite or any sensual desire ;—usually, fulness beyond 
desire; surfeit; repletion; an excess of gratification 
which cloys, or excites wearisomenrss or loathing. 


Satil'pa Creek, in Alabama, enters the Alabama from 


Clarke co., a tew m. 8.E. of Coffeeville. 


Sat/in,n. [Fr.; probably trom Gr. und Lat. sindon, mns- 


lin, from Jndos, Scinde.| A species of silk stuff, origi- 
nally brought from China. It is so manufactured that it 
does not exhibit the crossing of the warp and weft in 
weaving, but hus a uniform and highly-glossed surface; 
it is also thicker than ordinary silk. 

(Manuf.) A soft, closely-woven silk cloth, with a glossy 
surface. In making other silk stuffs, each half of the 
warp is raised alternately, but in weaving S. the work- 
man only raises the fifth or eighth part of the warp; thus 
the woof is hidden beneath the warp, which, presenting 
an even, smooth, and close surface, is better able to re- 
flect the rays of light. In France the chief seat of the 
S. manufacture is at Lyons, and in Italy at Genoa and 
Florence. 


Satinet’, n. [Fr. from satin.) A thin kind of satin; 


— also, a particular sort of cloth, made of cotton warp 
aud woollen filling. 


Sat‘in-flower, n. (Bot) See LUNARIA, 
Sat'in-spar. Sat'in-stene. x. (Min.) A fibrous 


variety of gypsum. It exhibits, when polished, a lustre 
like satin, whence its name, 


Sat‘in-wood, n. (Bot.) See CHLOROXYLON. 
Sat'iny, a. Resembling, or consisting of, satin; as, a 


satiny texture, a satiny skin. 


Satire, (sàt'ire, sometimes pron. sdt/ur,)n. Fr., from 


Lat. satira.) Keenness and severity of remark; sar- 
casm ; trenchant wit; biting ridicule; incisive humor; 
pungent irony; denunciation and exposure to derision 
or reprobation. 

(Lit.) The representation of follies or vices in a ridic- 
ulous form, either in discourse or dramatic action. The 
Romans were the first to distinguish themselves in this 
species of literature. The, Roman & was at first a kind 
of rude dramatic composition, filled with various matter 
and written in various kinds of verse, and took its name 
of satura, or satira, from the lanz satura, a dish filled 
with various kinds of fruits and herbs, which was car- 
ried in procession at the feasts of Ceres as the first-fruits 
or gatherings of the season. These S. were set to musie 
and repeated with snitable gestures, accompanied with 
the flute and dancing. They contained much ridicule 
and smart repartee; and hence poems characterized by 
these marks, and written to expose vice, got the name 
of S. Lucilino was regarded by the Romans as the father 
of this species of composition, and was the first to intro- 
duce those principles of art which came atterwards to 
be regarded as essential to it. His poems formed the 
models of the S. of Horace, the great master in this art, 
and whose bnmorous and playful raillery of the follies 
and foibles of mankind are ever fresh and ever true. 
He reproves with a smiling aspect, and while he moral- 
izes like a philosopher, he discovers at the same time all 
the politeness of a courtier. Juvenal is much more seri- 
ous and declamatory. He has more strength and fire, 
and more elevation of style than Horace, bnt is at the 
same time greatly inferior to him in gracetulness ard 
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ease, Persins, the only other satirist of note whose 
works have come down to us, is a nervous and lively 
writer, but has eof the fire and force of Juvenal 
than of the politeness of Horace, Thodgh the name 
sutire usually is confined to poetical compositions, prose 


SATU 


loaded or charged with salt, that all fresh additions, in- 
stead of being taken up by the water, will fall to the 
bottom of the vessel just as they were putin, When 
the fuid has reached the point at which it can dissulve 
or hold no more, it is said to be sutw ated. 


works of a satirical character are frequently included Saturday. n. [Lat. dies Suturni.) The seventh or 


under the sume head, Modern nations have not gener-| 
ally furnished many distinguished sutirists. Amoug the 
French may be mentioned Rabelais, Montaigne, and) 


Voltaire, and in England, Pope, Swift, Fielding, Byron, 
aml Thackeray, 

Satiric, Satirical, a. [Fr. satirique.] Belonging to, 

nveying, satire; having the nature of satire; as, a 
satiric style, a satirical effusion. — Censorious; severe 
in language; cutting; incisive; caustic; trenchant; 
poignant; bitter; reproachful; abusive; sarcastic; as, 
a satirical vein of humor, a sutirical tongue. 

Satir'ically, adr. 
caustic invective; with disposition or intent to censure 
sarcastically: us, to speak or write safirically. 

Satirical ness, u. State or quality of being satirical, 

Satirist, a. Que who writes or speaks satire; us, Pope, 
Byron, and Thackeray are the chief English satiré.ts, 

Sat'irize, „ a. [Fr. satiriser.] To expose by satire: to 
censure with scathing keenness or severity; bo laimipoon; 
as, he was one who satirized bis bet ters. 

Satisfaction, |-/il’shun,) v.a. (Fr.; Lat. satisfactio— 
sutis, enough, and facto, to make.) Act of satisfying, or 
state of being satisfied; that state of the mind which 
results frum the full gratification of desire; repose of 
mind, or contentment with present possession aud en- 
joyment; pleasure of the mind in the certainty of any- 
thing: contentment. — That state which results from 
relief from suspense, doubt, or uncertaiuty ; couviction; 
compensation; atonement. 

“ Pay the rigid satisfaction — death for death,” — Milton, 

—Inidemnification; recompense; amends; payment or 
settioment of a claim, due, right, demand, &c. ; dis- 
charge, as of a debt; as, an acquittance in full safisfuc- 
tion of all demands, 

Satisfac'torily, adv. Ina manner to give satisfac- 
tion or content; in a manner to express or command 
conviction or belief; in a satisfactory manner; as, he 
answered satisfactorily the questions pnt to him. 

Satisfac'toriness, n. State, quality, or condition 
of being satisfactory or satisfied; power of giving con- 
tent or satisfaction; as, the sulisfactoriness of a prow- 
ise or agreement, 

Satisfactory, a. [Fr. satisfactaire.] Giving or pro- 
ducing satisfaction; yielding content; relieving the 
mind from doubt or uncertainty, and enabling it to rest 
with confidence; as, a satisfactory account of a thing, 
person, or transaction. — Making amends, indempifica- 
tion, or recompense; atoning; causing to cease from 
claims, and to rest content; us, to make sati¢factor, 
2 to render a salig/aclory excuse or apol- 
ogy. Kc. 

Sat isfiable, a. That may be satisfied. 

Satistier, n. One who gives or renders satisfaction, 

Sat isfy, r. a. (emp, and pp. SATISFIED.) [ Fr. satisfaire. | 
Todo that which is enough to; to afford full gratification, 
as to wants, Wishes, Deeds, or desires; to supply, as pos- 
session or enjoyment, till no more is desired; to gratify ; 
to content: to feed to the full: to suffice; to satiate; 
to supply fully, as what is necessary and demanded by 
natural laws: aa, to f,] one's appetite. — To pay to 
content, or to the full extent of claims or demands; to 
recompense; to discharge, as a debt; to indemnify; to 
reqnite; to compensate 5 to remunerate; to ap by 
punishment; aa, to satisfy a judgmeut.— To from 
doubt, suspense, or uncertainty ; te convince; to cause 
to reat in confidence by ascertaining the truth; as, to 
sulisfy one's self by personal observation. 

. n. Todo that which gives satisfaction or content; to 
afford gratification.—Vo feed or supply to the full. — To 
atone; to make payment or compensation. 

Satisfy ingly, adv. Inu manner to afford satisfaction. 

Sativa, (zus hu.) a town of the U. S. of Columbia, 60 
m N.E. of Tanja. > 

Satorally-Ujahely, (sa-to-ral’ya oojele,,) u town of 
N Hungary, Im MWS. W. of Zemplin; pop. 7,000. 

Satrap,» [Fr rue, ſrom Gr. satrapés ; a word of 
Persian origin.) In ancient Persia, the governor or vice- 
rey of a province 

Sat rapy, n». The government or jurisdiction of n satrap. 

Satsop River, in -t Territory, rises in Si- 
wamish co. and ows 8 into the Chehalis River, 22 m. 
from its month. 


Sattara’, a state of British India, presidency of Bombay, | 


bet. Lat. 16° 22’ and 18° 32 N., Lon. 739 30 and 76° E. 
Area, 16,224 sq.m. Cap, Sattara, Php. 1,000,00). 

Sat‘urable, a. [Fr.] That may be saturated; suscepti- 
ble of saturation, 

Sat‘urant, a. (Lat, satvrans.) Saturating; absorbing 
or impregnating to the full. 

—n. (Mai) A medicine which serves to neutralize an 
acilulous condition of the stomach, 

Saturate, («di'yu-rdt,) r. 4. (Lat, saturo, saturatus.) 
To fill or supply to fulness; to impregnate or unite 
with till no more can be received or absorbed ; to glut; 
to sate; as, the earth is safurated with rain. 

—a. [Lat saturatus.) Soaked or filled with to repletion; 
na, leaves salurate with moisture. 

Saturation, (sīt-yã-rã'shun,) n. [Fr., from L. Lat. 
,,” Act of saturating, or state of being satu- 
rated; n filling or impregnation to fulness. 

(fem) A term signifying a fluid which has absorbed 
as much of an article as it can hold in solution, If a 
quantity of salt be gradually added to a glass of water, 
and the liquid stirred after each addition till the fresh 
wipply is dissolved, the water will eveutually become so 


With severity of remark; with 


lust lay of the week; the day of the Jewish Sabbath: 
the day following Friday and preceding Sunday ;— sv 
enlled from being dedicated by the Romans to Saturn, 


Satureja, (sdt-ur-eyd,) n. (Ur. saturot, satyrs.] (Bot) 


A genus of plants, order Lamiacee. It includes the 
herb known as Savery, of which two sorts, the summer 
aud the winter, are cultivated, both highly esteemed in 
cookery for their powerful aromatic flavor, 


Saturn, n. | Lat. Saturnus, suid to bave been so called 


from suta, sown lands, because the god presided over 
agriculture.) (Myth) One of the oldest, and the prin- 
cipal of all the deities, was the sun of Hus and Terra, 
aud the father of Jupiter, and bis brothers the Titans, 
Being displeased with his father's suvereiguty, &, re- 
belled against the authority of Coelus, nnd attacking 
him with a pruning-hook, inflicted a severe injury on 
his person, aud, after deposing his parent and liberating 
his brothers, whom Coelas had imprisoned in the 
bowels of the earth, he married Rhea aud ascended the 
throne of heaven, Saturn, knowing by his celestial 
prescience that a fate wonld happen to bimself similar 
to that which had overtaken his father by his means, 
should he have a son old enough to covet his sceptre, 
resolved to destroy all his children, and so avert the 
dreaded evil. Accordingly, he devoured every son born 
to him by Rhea directly on its birth, Rhea, having for 
atime submitted to this unnatural proceeding, was at 
length resulved to save some of her children ly deceiv- 
ing her lord and husband. and instead of a babe, sent 
the cannibal-god a substitute, which he devoared with 
equal satisfaction, The poets assert that Rhea sent Sat- 
urn a stone on each occasion; whatever it may have 
been fabled to be, she contrived to save and rear, in 
ignorance of their father, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, 
The former, in time becoming conscious of hia birth, 
asserted his right to the throne, and, driving his parent 
from heaven, assumed the absolute sovereignty of the 
universe, The dethroned monarch fled to Italy, and, 
sharing his earthly kingdom with Janus, established 
the Gulden Age. Saturn is represented as an aged man, 
bent by the weight of years, holding in his right hand 
a scythe, with a serpent biting its own tail—omblem of 
time and eternity ; and in his apraised left he grasps 
the body of a child, which he appears conveying to his 
mouth, 

( Astron.) One of the old planets, and the largest of the 
celestial bodies in the solar system, except the San and 
Jupiter, This planet was known from the earliest times. 
It shines in the heavens like a star of the first magnitude, 
is of moderate brightuess, and never exhibits traces of 


Saturna'lia, n. pl. [Lat 


Saturn lian. a. 


SATY 


be a solar eclipse of fifteen years’ duration, the only 
light received being the mint illumination of the sat- 
ellites, — Otto Struve, the director of Pulkowa obser- 
vatory, well known tor his manyand careful observa- 
tions of S., witnessed in 1570 a remarkable phenomenon, 
of which the following account is taken from the As- 
trimomische Nachrichten of Berlin. Struve announced, 
some years agu, that numerous observations, at differs 
ent periods, showed that remarkable changes were 
taking place iu the anuular system of & The breadth 
of the rings was gradually increasing, so that the intere 
val between them and the planet was constantly dimin- 
ishing. Were these changes to continue in this diree 
tion, or were they to be followed by others in an oppo- 
site one? On the solution of this question depended 
the permanence of the rings. The intense interest with 
which Struve watched these changes night after night, 
and awaited the frichttul catastrophe now evidently 
abont to vecur iñ this far-distant world, may well be 
imagined. Before the end of May, the interval between 
S. and the ring ceased to be perceptible, but it was ime 
possible to ascertain whether actual contact had taken 

Jace, as the vaporous matter of the ring was spreadin, 

yond the equatorial regions of te planet, and envel- 
oping it from pole to pele. On the night of the 7th of 
June, the hitherto obscure ring was first discerned to 
have a faintly luminous appearance, gradually increas- 
ing as the ring became merged in the body of the planet, 
Early in July, it became impossible to distinguish the 
dise from the ring, the two appearing as one mass of an 
ellipsvidal form, with an ill-defined or nebulous outline. 
By the 17th of the month, all trace of the ring had van- 
ished, and the outline of the planet was again clearly 
defined. The only change perceptible on his dise was 
that it shone with a brilliancy greater than either of the 
rings, while the bands of unequal brightness, which 
could formerly be easily seen through telescopes of even 
moderate power, were now scarcely to be distinguished, 
Speculations, very interesting, bnt which would be here 
ont of place, have been offered regarding the physical 
changes which this phenomena muy have uced on 
the surface of Saturn, 

Alchemy.) The metal lead, 
Her.) Same as Sanne, g. v. 

(Rom. Antiq.) The festival 
of Saturn, celebrated about the middle of December, asa 

rio ofunrestrained licenseand merriment forall classes, 


—Hence, any period or occasion of general license, partio- 


ularly one in which the lower classes of society are al- 
lowed unlimited freedom or association with their supe- 
riors; as, the Roman carnival is a kind of Saturnalia, 
[From Lat, Saturnalia.) Pertain- 
ing, or relating, to the Saturnalia, — Hence, of loose and 
unrestrained jollity; sportive; dissolute; of rampant 
ee manners or enjoyment; as, Saturnalian 
reve 


ry. 
sciutillatious. The slow, proper motion of S. among the Saturnin, n. (Zon) A genus of lepidopterons in- 


Fig. 2308, — SATURN. 


constellations has led astronomers correctly to place itat 
the extreme limits of our system, at a mnch greater dis- 


Sat'urnine, a. 


secte, family Bombycidæ, has the antenne widely flat- 
tened only in the males, and the Jarva has small warts 
crowned with long prickles or branching spines, and 
these prickles sting severely, The American speci 
Proserpina, & maca, expands about three inches, an 
both pairs of wings are crossed by a broad yellow-white 
band, near the middle of which, on each wing, there is a 
kidney-shaped spot of black, with a whitish ag = t 


mney. 
Satur’nian, a. [Lat. Saturnius.) (Myth.) Pertain 


ing to Saturn, whose fabulous age or reign, from the 
mildness and wiedom of his government, is called the 
Golden Age. — Hence, golden; happy; distinguished 
for purity, integrity, and simplicity. 

“ Th’ Augustus, born to bring Saturnian times.” — Pope. 
Fr. saturnien, from Lat. saturnini 
from Saturnus.) rn under the planet Saturn, an 
supposed to be under his influence. — Hence, dull; 
heavy; grave; lethargic; phlegmatic: not readily sus- 
ceptible of excitement; pot mercurial; as, a salurnine 
temper, a saturnine face. 

(Alchemy.) Pertaining, or relating, to lead. 


tance than Mars or Jupiter. The time in which S. tra-|Sat(armist, n. A person of grave, melancholic, or 


verses its entire orbit, or the time of its sidereal revolu- 


phlegmatic temperament. 


tiun, is 29 years, ö months, and 16 days. Its motion is Satyr. (der.) n. [Fr. satyr; Lat. satyrus; Gr. saty- 


effected in an elliptical orbit, the plane of which makes, 
with the plane of the elliptic, an angle of 2° 29° 26”. The 
inclination of the orbit of Š. to the terrestrial equator is 
229 382447. The eccentricity of the orbit is 0056, In 
magnitude, it is not much inferior to Jupiter, being 
79,00 miles in diameter, exceeding the earth in bulk 
nearly 1,000 times, This stupendous globe, besides being 
attemled by seven satellites, or moons, ia surrounded 
by two broad, flat, extremely thin rings, concentric with 
the planet and with each other (Fig. 2309). Both these 
rings lie in one plane, and are separated by a very nar- 
row interval from each other throughout their whole 
circumference. as they are from the planet by a much 
wider. The interval between the two rings is esti- 
mated at 1.701 miles, and the interval between the 
planet and the interior ring at 19,090 miles. Fern 
through the telescope, the ring is observed to throw its 
shadow on the body of the planet un the sido nearest 
the sun, and, on the other side, to receive the shadow of 
the body. From this observation, the fact has been as- 
certained that S. is not sel-luminons, but shines only 
by the reflected light of the an The planet itself re- 
volves on its axia in 10. 29m. 172, and the rings rotate 
in their own plane in 10% 32m, 15s, (Sir Jahn Herschel.) 
To an inbabitunt of S., these rings must present a mag- 
nificent spectacle; appearing as vast arches spanning) 
the sky from horizon to horizon, and holding au almost | 
invariable situation among the stars. On the other! 
band, in the regions beneath the dark side, there must) 
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ros,afaun.) (Myth.) A mythological sylvan deity or 


4%. 20.5. —A BATY ie 


demi-god, represented a8 part man and part goat, end 
extremely wantou and lascivions; a faun, 


SAUG 


Saty Fia'sis, n. (Lat. and Gr.] (Med.) Immoderate | 

desire for venery: priapism. 

Saty ic. a. Ç Pertaining,or having reference, tosatyrs; 
as, the satyric drama. i > I 
Saty ide. n. pl. (Zodl.) A family of lepidopterous 
insects, comprising butterflies which have the wings 
broad and more or less rounded. The larvæ are pale- 
reen. The genus Satyrus, or Hipparchia, has the wings 
of æ most delicate brown color, with eye-like spots near 
the outer margins. The species expand 2-3 inches. 
ynney. 
rium, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Orchi- 
æ, possessing supposed aphrodisiac properties. 
(saws,) n. TO. Fr. saulce; Fr. sauce, from Lat. 
sals zz S, from salio, to salt.] That which gives relish or 
savor to food; a mixture or compound to be eaten with 
food Tor improving its gusto; an appetizing condiment; 
a pig want or pungent bonne-bouche serving as a quick- 
ener of the palate.—Culinary vegetables and esculents 
eu t e x2 With flesh-meat. (Used as colloquial American 
and provincial English.) — Insolence; impertinence ; in- 
decorous language; oral abuse; as, give me no sauce. 

Jul car.) 

(v oes mero one the same sauce, to retaliate in kind, as by 
one # Iury for another, 

. OE. To make savory with sauce; to accompany meat 

witha some condiment to give it a higher relish or flavor ; 
to few e-nish with an appetizing concomitant. — To gratify 
witha wich tastes; to please; to pamper ;—heuce, to cover, 

mix. Or dress, as if with sauce. (k.) — To render poig- 

nant, pungent. or piquant; to give zest, gusto, flavor, or 

interest to; to set off; to vary and cause to be attractive. 

„Tuc say'st his meat was sauced with thy upbraidings. Shake. 

—To be impudent or saucy to; to treat with pert, inso- 
lent, Or shrewish language; as, his wife sauces him 
wher» she notices him tu be the worse for liquor. (Col- 
loq. =e id vulgar.) 

— “beomnt, n. A sauce-tureen; a vessel with a lip 
for P uring ont sauce ut table. 

Save — ‘box, n. A saucy, pert, impudent person. 

Sam c —& lito, in Culifornia, a village and shipping sta- 
tion F Marin co., San Francisco Bay, 9 m. N.W. of 

San Francisco; pop. 200. | 

Sam ee pan, n; A small skillet in which sauce, &c., is 
boile or prepared; a kind of stew-pan. | 

Sam ee <— r, (saw’sr,) n. e: e A circular plate. 
li æa deep dish, in which a tea-cup or coffee-cup is set. 

—a. FR ound and deep-set ; us, saucer eyes. 

Sau ces tureen', n. Same as SAUCE-BOAT, q. v. 

Sata c= enn, in Pennsylvania, a township of Northampton 
co; prop. abt. 4,600. 

Saucen Creek, in Pennsylvania, flows into the Le- 
high River near Easton, from Northampton co. 

Sam e= ë ly, adv. [From saucy.) Impudently; pertly; 
with š zupertinent boldness or contemptuous insouciance; 
As. sth © spoke quite saucily. 

Sauc & mess, (saw'si-nes,) n. Quality of being saucy: 
impra «d enceof language; pertness or petulance of speech ; 
conte rmptuous disrespect manifested toward superiors ; 
inper tinent Msouciance or boldness of manner. 

** Twos puting it to the natural sauciness of a pedant, they made 
him eat his words.” — L' Estrange. 

Sau e ñ sse, Saucisson, (s6-secs’, s6-sers-sdng’,) n. [Fr., 
from Suisse, sausnge.] (Gun.) A fascine of more than 
the usual length, — but the principal application of the 
term is to the apparatus for firing a military mine, 
This consists of a long bag or pipe of linen, cloth, or 
leather, from one inch to one-and-a-half inches in diame- 
ter, amd charged with gunpowder. One end is laid in 
the maine to be exploded ; the other is conducted through 
the galleries to a place where the engineers can fire it 
in safety. The electric spark is now preferred to the 
sauce οn. 

LEAFE) A long bundle of fascines for erecting bat- 
teries, &c. 

Saucy, (sau’sy,) a. (comp. SAUCIER; superl. SAUCIEST.) 
From sauce; Lat. salsus, salt, sharp, pungent.) Indnlg- 
ng in a pungent sort of wit or humor; impudent: in- 
solent : impertinent; rude; bold to excess; transgressing 
the rules of decorum; contemptuously insouciant or petu- 

t; as, a saucy domestic. 
“No saucy citizen shall dare to strike a soldier.” — Dryden. 

Feronia of insouciance or impudeuce ; as, she has a 
saucy look. 

Sau’cy-bark,.n. Same as SASSY-BARK, q. v. 

Saud, n. See SAaDH. 

Bauer- Kraut, (%, xrout,) n. [Ger. sauer, sour, and 
kraut, cab bage.] (Cookery.) A salted preparation of 
cabbage much esteemed in Germany, and amoug the 
German population o! the U. States, and of which large 

unntities are got ready for winter use. Itis made by 
shredding the cabbages, and packing them in layers in 
barrels with salt, whole pepper, and a few cloves, the 
whole Miass being firmly pressed down with weights. 
Partial fermentation soon sets in, and the watery juice 
Uses to the surface. This expressed juice is, after «time, 
poured off, and water containing a solution of salt 
poured in, and changed from time to time till it ceases 
to rise with a scum and fetid smell, ‘Lhe cabbage is 
then fit for keeping, and is stored in barrels, still 
under pressure, in cellars, and continues in excellent 
condition for use till late in the spring. When used, it 
is Washed with soft water, and stewed with bacon or 
salted Meat, and is srid to be very wholesome. 

Sangatu ek’, in Connecticut, a post- vill. of Fairfield co. 

TA river flowing into Long Island Sound from Fairtield co. 

Saugat Wek, in Michigan. a post-village of Allegan co., 
3 m. S.W., of Grand Rapids. 

Bawgert tes, in New York, a post-village and town- 
hip of Ulster co., on the Hudson, abt. 100 m. N. of 
New York. u 


Baty 


dace 
sauce, 


SAUS 


Sau’gus, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Essex | 
co., II m. N. of Boston. 

Sauk, in Wisconsin, a S.W. central co., bordering on the} 
Wisconsin river; area, 850 sq. m. Rivers. The Baraboo 
is the principal. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile; 
timber is abundant. Cap. Baraboo, Pup. abt. 33.000. 

Sauk Cen’‘tre, in Minnesota, a post-village of Stearns 
co., 45 m. W.N.W. of St. Cloud. 

Sauk City, in Minnesota, a village of Stearns co., 3 m. 
N. of St. Cloud. 

Sauk City, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Sauk co., 16 
m. S. of Baraboo. 

Sauk Rapids, in Minnesota, a post-village and town- 
ship, cap. of Benton co., on the Mississippi, 80 m. N.W. 
of St. Paul; pop. abt. 400. 

Sauk River, in Minnesota, formed from several lakes 
in Stearns co., and flows E. into the Mississippi abt. 3 
m. N. of St. Cloud. 

Sauk’ville, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Ozaukee co., 26 m. N. of Milwaukee city; pop. of 
township abt. 3,000. 

Saul, (sawl.) (Script.) The son of Kish, of the tribe 
of Be.jamin, the first king of the Israelites, anointed 
by Samuel, B. c. 1091, and after a reign of forty years, 
filled with various events, slain with his sous on Mount 
Gilboa, He was succeeded by David, who was his son- 
in-law, and whom he had endeavored to put to death. 
His history is contained in 1 Sam. x.-xxi. 

(Bot.) See SHOREA. 

Sault, (s55.)n. |O. Fr.] A rapid in certain rivers; as, the 
Sault de Ste. Marie. 

Sault aux Récollets, (s00-0-ra-kol-la’,) a village of 
prov. of Quebec, on the island of Montreal, 8 m. from 
the city of Montreal. 

Sault (or Saut) de Sainte Marié, (so0-sen!-ma’- 
ree,) in Michigan, a post-village, cap. of Chippewa co., 
on St. Mary's River, 400 m. N. N. W. of Detroit; pop. 1,500. 

Sault Saint Mary, a village of Ontario, on St. 
Mary’s River, abt. 12 m. E.of Lake Superior ; pop. abt. 900. 

Saumur, (so’moor,) a town of France, dept. of Maine- 
et-Loire, on the Loire, 28 m. S.E. of Angers. Mun. 
Linens and cambrics. Pop. 14,500. 

Saun‘ders. See SANDERS. 

Saun’ders-blue, n. (Juint.) An old name for Ur- 
TRAMARINE, q. v. 

Saunder's Island, in the S. Atlantic Ocean; Lat. 
570 49“ S., Lon. 26° 44 W. 

Saune’min, or Saune’man, in Illinois, a township 
of Livingston co.; pop. abt. 450. 

Saun’tee, in Nebraska, a village of Sarpy co., 28 m. 
8.W. of Omaha City. 

Saunter, (sán'ter,) v. n. N seinlátr, full of delay.] 
To wander or stroll about idly or disc ursively; to lounge; 
to linger in a dilly-dallying manner; as, to saunter 
about town. 

—n. A sauntering or strolling about idly; also, a place 
for sauntering; as, he takes his daily saunter up and 
down Broadway. 

Saun’‘terer, n. One who saunters, or wanders about 
idly; us, he is a well-known saunterer about the clubs. 
Sau’quoit, in New York, a post-villuge of Oneida co., 

9 m. S. of Utica. 

Saur, n. [From Gael. sal, filth.] Urine from a shippon 
or cow-house. 

Sau’ria, or Sau’rians, n. pl. [Gr. sauros, a lizard.) 
(Zodl.) An order of Reptiles, including all those which, 
like the crocodile and lizard, are covered with scales 
and have four legs. The most gigantic and remarkable 
specimens of saurian reptiles are now extinct, but their 
fossil remains, immense in size and wonderful as they 
appear, affurd incontestable evidence of their similarity 
iu structure to the harmless little lizard of the present | 
day. The diversity in the habits of the existing saurians 
is very considerable — some being more or less aquatic, 
others strictly terrestrial, while others are essentially 
arboreal, The greater part feed on animal substances; 
some of them preferring fish, and others attacking | 
small animals, while sume are entirely insectivorous, 
and a few are herbivorous, They are all furnished with | 
teeth, which are of asimple conical torm, and adapted 
rather for securing and tearing their prey, than for 
masticating it; their toes are generally furnished with 
claws, and they all lave a tail more or less strong, and 
generally very thick at the base, A few species, excep- 
tions to the general character, have only two legs. The 
distinguishingcharacteristics of different Saurian reptiles 
will be found under the words CROCODILE, ALLIGATOR, 
CHAMELEON, AKAMA, LIZARD, IGUANA, GECKO, PLESIUSAU- 
Rus, ICHTHYOSAURUS, &c. 

Sau’roid, n. [Gr. sauros, lizard, and eidos, ſorm.] Re- 
sembling the lizard in various characteristics; as, sau- 
roid fish. 

Sau’rida, n. %. (Zotl.) The Gar-pike family, com- 
prising elongated fishes covered with scales of stony | 
hardness, which are extended into imbricated spines 
upon the first rays of all the fins; about 25 species, all | 
American. are known. The genus Lepidosteus, contain- 
ing the Gar-fishes of the Northern lakes, Western and) 
Southern rivers, is characterized by elongated slightly 
unequal jaws, which are furnished over their Whole 
inner surface with rasp-like teeth, and a row of long, 
pointed teeth along their edges. 

Saurura’cer, n. (Bo) The Lizard-tail family, a 
small order of plants, alliance Piperales, consisting of | 
marshy herbs, with alternate stipulate leaves and spiked | 
achlamydeous flowers, They ure natives of N. America. | 
N. India, and China. They are of no economic im-' 
portance. 

Snu'rurus. . (Zolj) The typical genus of the order 
SAURURACES, q. v. 

Sausage, (sau'saj,) n. 


| 


(Fr. saucisse, from Lat. salsus, 
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| Savage, (d.) a. 


SAVA 


seasoned, from sal, salt.] The prepared intestine of am 
ox, sheep, or pig, stuffed with minced meat seasoned, 
and sometimes prepared by beiug simply rolled, without 
stuffing. 

Sau‘sage-meat, n. 
cooking into sausages. 

Sau’‘sage-roll, n. (Cokery.) A patty consisting of 
a sunsage baked between layers of light pufl paste, 

Saussure, (oss. HORACE BENEDICT DE, a celebrated 
naturalist, B. at Geneva, 1740; attuned an early pre 
ciency in the mathematical and physical sciences, and 
was for several years professor of philosophy at Geneva, 
He at first applied himself to the study of botany. He 
travelled in France, England, Italy, &c., and by the 
valuable observations which he made, particularly among 
the glaciers of the Alps, he contributed much to the 
advancement of geology and meteorology. S. first visited 
Chamoun in 1760. In 1755 he spent seventeen days on 
the pass of the Col du Géant. S. constructed several im 
proved scientific instruments, viz., a thermometer, a hy- 
grometer,a cudiometer,an electrometer, Kc. THis most im- 
portant work is the record of his Alpine observations. — 
Voyagrs dans les Alpes, in 4 vols., published between 
1779-96. D. 1799. 

Snus'surite, n. [Named after Saussure, q. v.] (Min.) 
A compact variety of equidote of a green or ash-pray 

| color, forming the jade or nephrite of the Swiss Alps. 

| Sauterelle, (He.) n. An instrument used by stone- 
| cutters and carpenters to trace and torm angles.—Crabb, 

Sauterne, (s0-lairn,) n. [Fr.] A favorite growth of 
the Bordenux class ot French white wines, 

'Sauvage'siacer, n. pl. (Bot.) The Sauvagesia 
family, small order of plants, alliance Violales, by some 
botanists regurded as a sub-order of Violacew, but dis- 
tinguished by several minor characters. The plants of 
this order are natives of South America and the West 
Indies. Their properties have not heen investigated. 
F. erecta, the species best known, contains much muci- 
lage, and has been used internally as a diuretic, also ex- 
ternally in diseases of the eye. 

Sauvegarde, (sdu'guiird,) n. (Zodl.) Same as MONI- 
TOR, q. v. 

Sauvé, (sove,) CHARLOTTE DE LA BAUME ÑEMDLANCAY, 
Bakoness DE, a French lady, n. 1551, was equally distin- 
guished for her beauty and wit. She was one of the 
attendants npon Catherine de Medici, and was beloved 
by the King of Navarre, afterwards Henri IV., over 
whom she, for a long time, held considerable ascen- 
dency. She was subsequently married to the Marquis 
de Noirmoutier. D. 1617. 

| Sav’/able, a. [From sare.) That may be saved; as, a 
sarable condition of the sonl. 

Savableness, n. Susceptibility of being saved. 

Savacou., (siv'u-koo,)n. (Zul.) Same as Boat BILL, q.v. 

(Fr. sauruge ; Sp. salvage; It sel- 
raggio, from Lat. selva, a wood, sylraticus, a sylvan.] 
Pertaining to the torest; remote from human abodes 
and civilization; wild; uncultivated; as, a savage wil- 

.— Without tameness or gentleness: 

as, a sarage beast of prey. — Without civiliz 
or refinement; uutaught; unpolished; rude 
as, savage life or manners, sarage instincts, — B. 
ous; inhuman; murderous; merciless; truculent; char- 
acterized by flerceness or cruelty; us, a savage disposi- 
tion, a savage deed. 
n. A human being in his native state of rudeness, in- 
habiting the forest or wilderness ; one who is untaught, 
uncivilized, or without cultivation of mind or manners. 
— A man of extreme or brutal cruelty of disposition; a 
barbarian; one destitute of human feeling. 

—v.a. To make wild, barbarous, or cruel; as, savaged 
by woe. — Thomson, (R.) 

Savage Islands, n group in the S. Pacific Ocean, 
Lat. 19° 1“ S., Lon. 169° 37° W. The largest is 33 m. in 
circumference. 

Sav’agely, adr. Inasavage manner; barbarously; bru- 
tally ; cruelly; as, a person savagely abused. 

Savage Mountain, extending from Alleghany co., 
Maryland, to Somerset co, Pennsylvania, 

Sav’ageness, n. State or quality of being savage; 
wildness; an untamed, uncultivated, or uncivilized 
condition, — Cruelty; brutality ; barbarousness; as, the 
sarageness of w grizzly bear. 

Sav'agery, n. [Fr. sauvagerie.) State or condition 
of being savage; a wild, rude, aboriginal condition; bare 
barism. — A deed of cruelty; an act of barbarity or bru- 
tality. 

Savage's Station, in Virginia, on the Richmond 
and York River Railroad, in Henrico co, abt. 10 m E. 
ot Richmond, noted as the scene of one of the “ Seven 
Days’” battles in June, 1862. 

Savagism, (sdr'aj-ism,) n. Quality of being savage; 
state of men in their rude, uncouth, and uncivilized 
state. 

Sav‘ana la Mar’, a seaport-town of the island of 
Hayti, on the Bay of Samana, 15 m. S. W. of Samana. 
Savana Ja Mar, a town of the island of Jamaica; 

Lat. 18° 12’ N., Lon. 78° 6’ W. 

Savanilla, (sa-van-ecl'ya,) a seaport-town of the U. 8. 
of Colombia, 60 m. N.E. of Carts 

Savanillo, a town of Cuba, 18 m. S. of Matanzas; pop. 
abt. 600, 

Savan'na, Savan’nah, u. [Sp. sarana, sabana, a 
counterpane, from Lat. sabanem; Gr. sabunon. n linen 
cloth.) An extensive, open, grassy plain or prairie, des- 
titute of, or sparsely dotted with, trees or shrubs. See 
PRAIRIE. 

Savannah. an important river of the U. S., which 
forms the boundary between Georgia and S. Carolina, 
rises in the Alleghanies, on the S.W. border of N Caro- 
lina, and flowing 8.8.E. about 450 m., enters the AUantic 
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18 miles S.E. of Savannah city. It is navigable for: 
large vessels to Savannah; for small vessels of 100 tons 
to Augusta, 230 m. from its mouth; and tor small bouts 
150 m. higher. 

Savan' unh, in Georgia, a city and port of entry of the 
U Stites on the river of its own name, about 12 m. from 
its mouth, and SO m. S.W. of Charleston. Savannah 
stands on a bluff sandy point, rising about 40 feet above 
the river, from which it has an imposing appearance ; 
its spacious and regular streets, and handsome public 
buildings, being interspersed with many trees, Previ- 
ous to 1820, when it suffered from a terrible fire, it was | 
mostly built of woud, and it was formerly also insalu-| 
brious from the contiguity of rice swamps, This evil 
has, however, been greatly obviated; and being now 

pally of neat stone houses, it is one of the hand- 

t cities in the U. N., see fig. 11 It has numerous 
churches, an exchange, and many demies, Previous 
to the breaking out of the great € War, it was one of 
the principal ports in the U.S, for the export of cotton, 
a trade it is speedily recovering. The harbor adinits ves- 
sels of 14-feet draught to the wharf at high water; large 
ships discharge and load 3 m, below. The city is detenden 
by Forts Pulaski and Jackson, It was founded in 1735. 
In 1776, a British fleet, attempting to take the town, was 
repulsed after a severe action; but the British took pos- 
session of S. in 1 „and in the following year the French 
and American armies, under Count d'isstaing and Gen. 
Lincoln, were unsuccessful in their attempt to reeapture 
it. In the War of Secession, after many unsuccesÊstu: 
attacks by sea, it was ta by Gen. Sherman, in Feb, 
Ts, The cost of the city government of S. for 1578, was 
8207.7 f which $50,000 was for police, The revenue 
of the city for 1573 was derived in part from a tax ot 
one-half of one per cent, npon all personal property, and 
an income tax of one and one-half per cent. upon in- 
comes exceeding $800 per annum, Pop. (1880) 30,747. 

In /, a post-village of Carroll co. 

In Lara, a post-village of Davis co. 

—In Misyovri, a pt. p. Andrew co., 15 m. N. St. Joseph. 

—In New York, a post-village and township of Wayne co, 

—In (io, a post-village of Ashland 

—A village of Athens ¢ W 

In Tung, a post-village, cup. 
S. W. of Nashville. 

—In Fru, a Post- village of Red River co., 14 m. E. S. E. of 
Clarksville. 

Savant, (sa’rdng’,) n.: pl. SAVANTS, or Savans, (sa-võng’.) 
[Fr. from savoir, to know, from Lat. sapere.) A person 
eminent for his literary or scientific learning or accom- 
plishinents; a man of erudition; a philosopher; a vir- 
tuoso. — pl. Men of learning and science; the literati. 

Savary, ANNE JEAN MARIE, DUKE DE ROVIGO, (sa-va-re,) 
a French general, B. at Champagne, 1774. He entered 

in 17 rapidly promoted: and having 
distinguished himself in the army of the Rhine, he was 
named aide-de-camp to General Desaix, and accompa- 
nied him in the expedition to Egypt and Syri At the 
battle of Marengo, in which Desaix was killed, Savary 
rescued his chief's body and conveyed it to the head- 
quarters of Napoleon, He was then made aide-de-camp 
to Napoleon, and was almost constantly employed by 
him ou important missions for the next five years. The 
mock-trial and shameful murder of the young Duke 
d'Enghien was intrusted to his direction, and he never 
cleared himself of the disgrace which it brought upon 
him. Made general of division in 1804, S. was sent on a 
private mission to the Emperor Alexander, both before 
and after the battle of Austerlitz; won the victory of 
Ostrolenka over the Russians in 1807; and for the part 
be took at Friedland was created Duke of Rovigo. The 
next year he was sent to the Peninsula, to observe and 
to negotiate; and the conferences at Bayonne were the 
result of his influence, He accompanied Napoleon to 
the conferences at Erfurt, thence to Spain, and in 1809 
through the campaign of Wagram. In June, 1810, S. 
was appointed minister of general police, and while he 
held that post the formidatle conspiracy of Mallet broke 
out. On the return of Napoleon from Elba, S. was 
created peer of France, He would have followed his 
Master to St. Helena, but was refused permission, and 
was confined sume months in Malta. Sentence of death 
for contumacy having meanwhile passed against him at 
Paris, he fled to Smyrna, and afterwards to Austria and to | 
Ei d. In 1519, he returned to France, submitted to | 
a trial, and being acquitted, was reinstated in his digni- 
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W. of Marietta. 
of Hardin co., 120 m. 


v.a. Fr. saurer; L. Lat. salvo, from Lat. salvue, | 

To keep safe from injury, destruction, or evil of 
y kind: to bring ont of danger; to preserve; to pro- 
tect: to rescue; to deliver: to keep from final or ever- 


Save. 
Bate 
ar 


lasting ¢ ruction, or from eternal death; to free from 
the power or pollution of; as. to save a person from 
drowning, to sare a woman from outrage, &. — To hin- 
der from being spent or lost, as time or money; to lay 
by for preservation; to reserve; to secure from was 
or expenditure, — To spare; to relieve from, as some 
thing distastefal or harmful; as, let me sare you the 
trouble. — To prevent; to hinder from occurrence; to 
obviate. 
* Will you not speak to save a lady's blush ? " — Dryden, 


y. so as not to lose: to catch; to 
be in time tor; as, he was j time to sare the train, 
To save appearances, tu pr a becoming exterio 
to avoid exposure of that which is disadvantageous or! 
embarrassing; ag, he is polite to his wife in company fo} 
sar? appearances. 
ern, To be economical: to avoid expense, 
“prep. Except ; not including: leaving out. 


—To tuke or use opportune 
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Save, a river of Austria, rising in Illyria, in the N. ex- 
tremity of Carniola, Lat, 46° 40° N Lon, 14° E., which, | 
alter an E.s.E. course of 590 m., joins the Danube at 
Belgrade. 

n. Any contrivance adapted to avoid waste 
or loss; especially, 

(Naut.) A small sail sometimes set under the foot of 
another sail, to catch the wind that would otherwise pass 
under it.— uiten. 

„n. A polony: a kind of dried sausage. 
roog, „ fortified town of S. India, prov. of My- 
sore, 20 m, from Bangalore; Lat. 12 5 N., lon. 77 2 E. 

Saver, n. One who saves, preserves, or rescues from 
danger, evil, or destruction; us, the saver of a country. 
— One who escapes loss, but without gain; an econo- 
mist; ope who limits or curtails Lis expenditure. 

Saverne, (sua’vairn,) a town of Germany, in Alsace, on 
the Zorn, a tributary of the Rhine, 19 m. N.W. of 
Strasburg. Manuf. Woollen cloth, hosiery, aud hard- 
ware. 1. 6.500. 

Sav'erton, in Missouri, a post-village of Ralls co., 1 
m. N.W. of St. Louis; pop. of towuslup abt. 1,500. 

Savigliano, (Te-, n fortified town of N. 
Italy, prov. of Coni, 9 m. E. ot Saluzzo. Munuf. Wool- 
lens, silks, and linens. Pop. 19,000. 

Sav'ille, iu /vnnsylvaniu, a towuship of Perry co., 12 
m, S. of Mifflin; pup. abt. 2,000, 

Savin, n. Fr. sabine.) (Dot) See JUNIPERUS. 

Saving, (sãv'ing,) p.a. Not lavish; frugal; economi- 
cal; avoiding needless expenses; as, a saving housewite, 
— That incurs no loss, though not gainful; returning in 
an equal amount the sum expended; as, a saving bar- 
gun. 

—prep. Excepting: with an exception in favor of. 

“Saving the reverence due to so great a man. — Ray. 

—conj. Without disrespect to;—with that; as, saving 
that your intentions are good. 

—n. Something saved; something kept from being ex- 
pended or lost; exception; reservation; as, he eflected 
a considerable saring in his expenses, 

—pl. Earnings; small sums accumulated by thrift, in- 
dustry, und economy; as, when he married the cook he 
had an eye to her savings. 

Sav'ingly, adv. In a saving manner; with thrift or 
parsimouy.— So as to be saved trom eternal death and 
damnation. 

Sav'ingness, n. Quality of being saving; heedful- 
ness not to expend money unnecessarily; thrift; iru- 
gality ;—aälso. ina bad sense, parsimony ; penuriousness. 
— Tendency to promote eternal salvation. 

Sav/ings-bank, u. [From Lat. salvo, to keep safe.) 
An institution of very modern date, established for 
the purpose of encouraging provident habits amoug 
the poorer classes, by enabling them to deposit small 
sums of money at liberal interest, and returnable ou 
demand. The value of snch institutions can scarcely be 
over-estimated. They enable those who have anything 
to spare not only to deposit it in safety, but also to re- 
ceive interest upon it, while the sum itself can be re- 
ceived back at any time it may be required. By this 
means provident habits are fostered, and in general such 
habits require only a beginning; and a sum is thus se- 
cured against a time of sickness, distress, or old age. 
The earliest & B., properly so called, of which we have 
any account, are those of Hamburg, founded in 1775, and 
of Berne about 9 years afterwards. Both of them were 
restricted, more or less closely, to the use of domestic 
servants, mechanics, and the like. The first institution 
of this kind in this country was established in Philadel- 
phia, in Nov., 1816, though Franklin had suggested some- 
thing of the kind 50 years earlier. ‘The second wus or- 

in Boston the same year, and the third in New 
York in 1819. Since that time they have been greatly 
„but are by far more numerous in the North- 
ern than in the Southern States. In each State there 
are laws for their regulation. The interest allowed va- 
ries from 3 to 7 per cent. but generally 6 per cent. is 
allowed on sums under $500, and 5 per cent. on any ex- 
cess over that sum. The maximum amount which any 
individual may deposit in a bank is usually $1,000. The 
minimum deposit is generally fixed at Sl, but there are 
now some banks receiving five cent or dime deposits, 
The American S. B. are for the most part well managed; 
and from the care with which their deposits are in- 
vested, they are generally allowed to reserve a large 
surplus and erect substantial banking- houses. 

Savio, (% e-] x river of Central Italy, rising in the 
prov. of Florence, and after a N.N.E. course of 50 m., 
falling into the Adriatic, 10 m. S. E. of Ravenna, 

Saviour, (sar’yur,) n. [Fr. saureur; Lat. salvator ; 
Gr. sëtrr.] One who saves, preserves, or delivers from 
destruction or danger; as, Cinciuuatus was the saviour 
of his country. 

sifically, Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of the world. 
Ba, a seaport-town of Italy, prov, of Genos, on the 
Mediterranean, 20 m. S. W. of Genoa. Manuf. Silk goods, 
iron, and earthenware. 1%. 15,526. 

Savona, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Steuben co., 6 m. 8. E. of Bath; pop. of twp. abt, 1,800, 
Savonaro'la, GikRoLaNo, an Italian monk of the order 
of Dominicans. B at Ferrara, 1452. In 1459 he removed 
to Florence, where he soon became a celebrated preacher, 
and declhamed with extraordinary freedom and daring, 
and with unusual success, against every form of hypoc- 
risy. vice, and unbelief. His unbounded influence and 
constitutional ardor seem to have heated his imagina- 
tion, awl he ventured on occasional predictions, at once 
novel and startling, and published them in the form of 
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the politics of Florence, inculcated democracy, and ope 
posed the ascendency of the Medici, so that when they 
were expelled, he became a leader of the triuuiphant 
party, His enemies, in the meautime, accused him to 
the Pope, Alexander VEL, as an impostor und a heretic. 
The Pope summoned him to Rome, and on his refusal to 
obey the citation, he was excommunicated and forbid- 
den to preach, But this sentence only excited him to 
more terrible denunciations, in which the Pope himself 
was styled a usurper. A Francisca inquisitor was sent 
to challenge and confront Ë. but the citizens intertered 
und sheltered him. The popular tide at length turned, 
when he shrank, atter sume vacillations, from subjecting 
his cause to an ordeal by fire. Ou being ultimately con- 
demued to death, with two of his associates he was first 
strangled, then his body was tossed into the flames, and 
his ashes were thrown into the river, May 23d. 1498. 
He left behind him about SU0 Sermons, a treatise entitled 
the Triumph of the Cross, and other works 

Sa'vor, n. (Fr. saveur; Lat. sopor, trom sapio, to taste.] 
Something that perceptibly aflects the organs of taste 
and smell; taste; relish; flavor; gusto; odor; scent; 
as, the savor of roasted game, a sweet savor, a rank 
savor, &e.— The quality which renders a thing valuable: 
tho characteristic property which renders other bodies 
agreeable to the taste; specific flavor, tinge, taint, &c. 

»I taste the savor of death lu all things.” —Milion, 


Acute sense of smell; power to trace by scent. (n.) 

v. n. To have a peculiar or characteristic taste or smell; 
— preceding of; as, this aroma sarors of a good dinner, 
— To partake of the quality or nature; to have the ap- 
pearance; to indicate the presence; to betoken. 


“The duke's answers all savor ofan humble spirit.” — Wotton, 


—v. a. To taste or smell with delectation or delight; to 
like; to taste intellectually or spiritually. — To have 
the flavor or quality ot; to denote the presence of. (R.) 

Sa'vorily, adr. [F | In a savory or gust- 
able manner; with piquant relish; with delectation. 

Sa voriness, n. Quality of being savory; pleasant- 
ness of taste or smell; piqnant relish; gusto; as, the 
savoriness of a roast duckling. 

Sa'vorless, a. Lacking suvor; tasteless; insipid. 

Sa'vorly, a. Piquant; properly seasoned; having a 
good smack or relish, < 

—adv. Witba delectable relish or gusto. 

Su vory, d. [From savor.) Pleasing aud grateful to 
the organs of taste and smell; possessing savor, relish, 
or richness of flavor; piquant. 

—n. [Fr. savorce.| (Bot) See SATUREJA. 

Savoy, (sa-c’,) [Fr. savoie,) a former duchy of the king- 
dom of Sardinia, now annexed to France, aud forming the 
depts. of Savoie and Hante-Savoie, having N. and N.E. 
Switzerland, S.E. and S. Piedmont, and W. the depts. of 
Isère aud Ain; area, 4. 70 Sg. m. It is the most elevated 
country of Europe, consisting principally of mountains, 
the most elevated of which is Mont Blanc, q. r. The 
valleys and low grounds are fertile and well cultivated. 
Hurts. Rhone, Arve, Drance,and Isère. Lakes. Annecy 
and Bourget. Prod. Wheat, oats, barley, rye, aud hemp. 
Min. Iron, copper, silver, lead, coal, and salt. May, 
Cotton and woollen fabrics, hosiery, felt-hats, glass, 
earthenware, dc, Cup, of Savoie, Chambery ; of Haute- 
Savoie, Annecy. S. was anciently a part of Sapaudia, 
whence the name Salata, or Savoy, is derived. It was 
erected into a duchy under Amadeus VIII, in 1416, and 
was ceded to France in 1860. 71%. 645,481. 

House of Saroy. One of the most ancient royal fami- 
lies, and also distinguished for having produced more 
great warriors and politicians than any other reyal house 
of Europe. Its origin is not historically established but 
most genealogists trace it to a German count, Berthold, 
who, in the llth century, established himself on the 
western slope of the Alps between Mont Blanc and 
Lake Leman. In 1111 his descendants were enrolled 
among the counts of the Holy Roman Empire. Count 
Amadeus, in 1383, founded a law of primogeniture which 
greatly strengthened the family, leading to the imme- 
diate acquisition of the territory of Nice. In 1416, the 
counts of Savoy adopted the title of Duke; and, in 1418, 
they acquired the principality of Piedmont. Taking 
part in the great wars between France and the Holy 
Roman Empire, now on the one side and then on the 
other, as policy dictuted, the princes of Savoy increased 
their possessions in all directions, but chiefly towards 
the south; and at the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, they 
obtained the island of Sicily, with the title of King. 
Sicily had to be exchanged, in 1720, for the isle of Sar- 
dinia, to Which hencetorth the royal dignity remained 
attached. Genoa and the surrounding territory were 
added to the Sardinian crown at the peace of 1815. The 
direct male line of the House of Savoy died out with 
King Charles Felix, in 1851, and the existing “alic law 
AAU L the accession of temales, the crown fell to 
'rince Carlo Alberto, of the House of Savcy-Curignan. 
The latter branch — taking its name from a small town 
in the province of Turin — was founded by Thomas 
Francis, born in 1596, a younger son of Duke Carlo 
Emanuele I. of Savoy. Kine Carlo Alberto, the first of 
the honse of Savoy-Cariguan, abdicated the throne, 
March 28, 1819, in favor of his son, Vittorio Emanuele 
II. the first Kingof Italy. See Victor EMANUEL. 

Savoy’, n. [Fr. chou de Savoie.) (Bot) One of the 
hardier of the varieties of Cabbage, remarkable tor its 
bullate or blistered leaves. Ts is the type of a race of 
sub-varieties, included under the name Brassica oleracea 


authentic oracles, and under the impression that they 
were genuine revelations to himself trom heaven, With 


“ A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country.” 
Matt. XIII. 57. 


characteristic boldness and energy, he interfered with! 
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Savoyard; (str-oiyard) n Fr.: It. Sargardo]J 
(Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Savoy. 
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Sava, (sa-voo’,) an island of the Eastern Archipelago, 
belonging to the Dutch; Lat. 10° 36 S., Lon. 122° 30° K. 
Ext. 25 m. long, and 8 broad. 

Saw, imp. of SEE, q.v. 

Saw, n. [A. S. sagu.) A saying; a proverb; a maxim; 
an axiom ; as, Old saws and modern instances.” 

Haliburton. 


IA. S. sago.) A cutting instrument, formed from u 


plate of sheet-steel, and toothed by means of a press and 
tools. Circular saws have the advantage of being very 
accurately divided in their teeth by means of a division- 
plate: this prevents irregularity of size, and imparts 
smoothness and uniformity ot action, All saws are 
hardened and tempered in oil. The forms of the teeth 
do not depend on taste, but are those best fitted for cut- 
ting through the particular section, quality, or hardness 
of the substance to be cut. Iron bars, shaftings, &c., are 
cut to length by a steel circular saw, which revolves 
very rapidly. (See CrgcuLaR) The iron is presented to 
the saw red-hot. A bar 2 inches in diameter can thus 
be cut through in a few seconds, 

ov. a. (Ger. sagen ; It. segare ; Fr. scier, to saw, from Lat. 
scare, to cut.) To cut with u saw ; to sunder apart with 
a uw; as to saw timber. — To form by cutting witha 
maw; as, to saw planks, or. in other words, to saw logs 
into planks. — To hoax; to play upon; to bamboozle. 
(An Americanism.) 

—v.n. To use a saw; to practise sawing; as, he saws in- 
differently. — To cut with a saw; as, I never saw n saw 
saw as this saw saws. — To be cut or separated with a 
saw ; as, these logs saw smoothly. 

Manuf. The largest saws in the world for sawing boards 
and plank are probably those made by R. Hoe & Co., 
in New , York, expressly for the California market, 
where they are required for the gigantic timber of that 


jon. 

1 River, in Dakota Territory. flows into 
the Missouri River, in Lut. 450 40’ N., Lon. 100° 30’ W., 
after a W. course of 200 m. 

Sawar’ra-nut, Saowari’-nut, n. (Bot.) See Ca- 
RYNCAR, 9. v. 
Saw’-bill, n. (Zodl.) A family of birds, Trinitide, 
order Jnsessores, comprising birds with the bill as long 
as the head, gently decurved near the tip, but not 
hooked, and the cutting edges dentated ; the tarsi rather 
long, feet large. the middie and outer toes connected 
for more than half their length. This family is repre- 
sented in N. America by Momotus cceruliceps, the Saw- 

bill of Mexico. 

Saw'der. n. [A corruption of solder.) Flattery; blar- 
ney; honied speech; — used generally in the phrase 
soft sawder, meaning something which appeals to one’s 
vanity or self-esteem, and is employed, generally, to 
accomplish some purpose or design; — an expression of 
American origin, having its equivalent in the English 
phrase soft soap. (Vulgur.) 

Saw dust, n. Dust, or small particles of wood or stone 
made by the action of a saw. 

Bawer, n. A sawyer. 

Saw’-fish,n. (Zodl.) A genus of fishes, family 
ide, having a very long, depressed snout, annex 


ual- 
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Fig. 2310. — 8A W-P188. 


each side with pointed spines, planted like teeth. The 
Common Saw-fish, Pristis antiqurrum Fig. 2310), found 
both in polar and tropical seas, attains sometimes the 
length of 15 feet. 


Saw’-file, n. A triangular file for sharpening a saw. 

Saw’-fly,n. (Zodl.) See DENTHREDINET Z 

Saw’-frame, n. The frame in a saw-mill, in which the 
saw is set for action. 

Saw’-gin, n. A cotton-gin. 

Sawkehatch’ee Creek, in Alabama, flows W. into 
the Tallapoosa River, from Tallapoosa co. 

pow mandrel, n. A mandrel for holding a saw firm 
na lathe. 

Saw’-mill,n. A mill for sawing timber, marble, &c., 
driven by water, steam, or other power. 

Saw-maill Flat, in California, a village of Tuolumne 
co., nbt. 1 m. E. of Columbia; pop. abt. 350. 

Saw’ney, n. (Corrupted from Sandy, a familiar diminu- 
tive of Ameer | A Scotsman ; — used as a nickname. 
(Vulgar.) —A stupid fellow; a gaby ; athick-headed loon. 

Saw’-pit,n. A pit over which timber is sawed by two 
men, one standing above the timber and the other below. 

Saw’-set, Saw’-wrest, n. An instrument employed 
to set or turn the teeth of a saw a little outward. 

Saw’-toothed, (-tédtht,) a. Having a tooth, or teeth, 
after the manner of a saw. 

(Bot.) Serrate, as certain leaves. 

Saw’-wrest, (rest.) n. Same as SAW-SET, q. v. 

Saw'-wurt. u. (Bot.) The common name for Serra- 
tula, a genus of plants, order Asteracex, having the habit 
and qualities of the thistle, and called from having leaves 
edged with cutting teeth. — Loudon. 
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Sawyer, n. One who saws timber into boards or 
Planks; also, a sawyer of wood for tuel.—In the U. S., a 
limb of a tree, consisting of one or more brauches, bob- 
bing ubove the surface of w stream (as in the Mississippi 
aud other rivers), and presenting a serious and often 
fatal obstruction to navigation. See SNAG 

Saw yer's Bar, in California, a post-village of Kla- 
math co., on Salmon River, abt. 25 m. S. E. of Orleans Bur. 

Saw’yer’s Mill, in Massachusetts, a manufacturing 
villuge of Worcester co., 35 m. W. of Boston. 

Saw'yer’s River, in New Hampshire, rises in Graf- 
ton co., and flows E., forming one of the sources of Saco 
River. 


Saxa'tile, a. [Fr.; Lat. sazatilis, from sazum, a rock.] 


Pertaining or relating to, or living among, rocks. 


Saxe, Mavrice, Count DE, marshal of France, was a nat- 


ural son of Augustus II., King of Poland, and was B. at 
Dresden in 1696. He entered the army at an early age, 
and was preseut with Prince Eugene at the siege of 
Belgrade. In 1720 he went to Paris. After an unsuc- 
ceasful attempt to get himself elected Duke of Courland, 
he took service in the French army, distinguished him- 
self in the campaign of 1733-35, and was made lieuten- 
ant-general. In the general war which followed the 
death of the Emperor Charles V L., S. took a distinguished 
part. He captured Prague, defended Alsace, and in 
1743 was named marshal of France. In the following 
year he held a command in Flanders. One of his most 
brilliant achievements was his victory over the English 
and Hanoverian forces at Fontenoy in May, 1745. He 
was at the time “ nearly dead of dropsy; could not sit 
on horseback, except for a few minutes; was carried 
about in a wicker bed; had a lead bullet in his mouth 
all day, to mitigate the intolerable thirst.” ( Carlyle.) 
The victoriesof Roucoux and Lauſeldt, andthe capture of 
Maestricht, added to his fame in two following years. &. 
was a man of great size and strength, intrepid, self- 
possessed, and as a commander won fame for his inge- 
nuity and dash ; but he was one of the most dissolute men 
of his age, and unscrupulous in the gratification of his 
lust. He b. of putrid fever, the result of his debauch- 
eries, November 21,1750. Marshal S. was author of a 
work on military affairs, entitled Mes Réveries, issued 
in 1757, which was ut once translated into English. 

Saxe. Seep, 2306. 

Saxe-Al'tenburg. (Duchy ot.) a stato of N. Ger- 
many, inclosed by Saxe-Weimur, the kingdom of Sax- 
ony, Prussian Saxony, and Saxe-Meiningen ; area, 510 
eq. m. The surface is undulating and very fertile, and 
agriculture much advanced. Prod. The usual cerealia, 
The government is a limited mounrchy, in accordance 
with the constitution of 1831. The Duke of S. A. was a 
momber of the Germanic Confederation, and the Duchy 
forms part of the new German Empire. Cup. Alten- 
burg. Php. (1881) 154,036. 

Saxe-Co burg-Go'tha, (Duchy of,) a state of 
N. Germany, inclosed by Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Saxe-Meiningen. and Weimar; urea, 970 sq. m. It isa 
limited monarchy, under the general Jaw of the new 
German Empire. Cup. Gotha. Prp. (1881) 194,718, 

Saxe =- Meiningen — Hildburghausen, 
(Duchy of, a state of N. Germany, cousisting of the 
old duchy of Meiningen, Kranichfeld. and Kamburg; 
orea, 970 sq m. It forms part of the new German 
Empire Cup. Meiningen Pup. (1851) 207,074. 

Saxeville, (saz'vil), in Wisconstn, a post- village and 
township of Waushara co. 

Saxe-Welmar- Eisenach, (Grand-Duchy 
of, a principality of N. Germany, consisting, besides 
Weimar and Eisenach, of Alstalt, Ilmenau, Ostheim, 
and Neustadt; area. 1.418 aq. m. Charles Augustus 
received some acquisition of territory. and the title of 
Grand-Duke, from the Congress of Vienna, June 9, 1815. 
Representative government was introduced in 1816. It 
has one vote in the Federal Council of the Empire. 
Chief tmen. Weimar. Pop. (1881) 309,577. 

Sax-horn, n. (Aus.) A brass instrument, invented 
by Mr. A. A. J. Sax, constructed in such a manner that 
the large portion, after passing under the arm of the 
performer, repasses over his shoulder, presenting the 
bell to the front. The advantage of this shape is that 
it avoids the elbows, which would other ise impair the 
Progress of the sound. They have great powers, more 
especially the contra bassos in E and B flat; the latter 
of which has forty-right feet of development in its tube. 

Saxifra’ga, n. (Bot.) The typical genus of the order 
Sazifragacezx, q. v. 

Saxica’vous, a. [Prom Lat. sazum, rock, and cavo, to 
hollow.) (Zodl.) Rock-boring ; — applied to marine ani- 


mals which perforate rocks. 
of birds, family Sylvi- 


Saxicola, n. (Zonl.) A genns 
colidæ, including the Furze-chat. 

Saxifragacer, (sdks-e-frd-gai'se-+,) n. [Lat. sazum, 
a stone, frangus, to break, because supposed to break or 
dissolve stones in the bladder.) (Bot.) The Saxifrage 
family, an order of plants, alliance Saxifragales. Diaa. 
Distinct styles, alternate leaves. and unsymmetrical 
flowers. — They are herbs, with calyx inferior, or gen- 
erally more or less superior, 4-5-partite. Stamens perig- 
ynous or hypogynons. Ovary superior, or more or 
less inferior, composed of 2 carpels, united at the base, 
and diverging at the apex to the carpels. Fruit cap- 
snlar, 1-2-celled. Seeds numerous, small, with fleshy 
albumen. The plants of this order are generally na- 
tives of northern regions, and usually inhabit monn- 
tain districts, being sometimes fonnd at a height of 
16,000 feet above the sea, They are generally character- 
ized by astringency. This is particularly the case with 
Henchera Americana, which, under the name of alum- 
root, is much used as an astringent in North America. 
Some Sazifraga are well-known in gardens, and are 
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Saxon Architecture. 


Sax'on- blue, n.( Dye- 


SAXO 


employed to cover rock-works, &c. S. umbrosa, the 
Ladies’ Cushion, None-so-Pretty, London Pride, &c. ( Fig. 
2311), a native of the hills of Spain, is familiar in our 
flower-gardens. There are abt. 50 American species. 
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Fig. 2311. — SAXIFRAGE, (Sazifraga umbrosa.) 


Saxifraga les, n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of planta, 


sub-class Perigynous exogens. Diaa. Monodichlamyde- 
ous flowers, consolidated carpels; sutural or axile pla- 
cente, indefinite, a polypetalous corolla, if any present, 
and a small taper embryo, with a long radicle and little 
or no nlbumen. The alliance includes 5 orders, — SAXI- 
FRAGACKÆ, HYDRAUGEACES, CUNONIACER, BREXIACES, 
and LYTHRACE, q. v. 

Saxon, (sdks’on, or den,) n. [A. S. Seazan, pl. Szaze.] 
(Geoq.) One of a nation, or people, who formerly dwelt 
in the N. part of Germany, and who invaded and con- 
quered Britain in the Sth and 6th centuries; also, a na- 
tive or inhabitant of the kingdom of Saxony. See Sup’. 

—The language of the ancient Saxons ; ANG10-SAX0N, q.v. 

—a. (Geog.) Pertaining, or relating, to the ancient Sax- 
ons, their country, or to their Innguage; also, be- 
longing, or having reference, to the kingdom of Saxony, 
or its inhabitants, 

The name usually given to 

the style of building 

used in England before 
the introduction of the 

Norman architecture 

after the Conquest, 

There are few specimens 

remaining which can be 

depended upon as gen- 
uine. The Saxons built 
chiefly in wood, and all 
their wooden edifices 
are now lost. It seems 
probable that a rude 
and simple style, not 
unlike early Norman, 
was that used by the 

Saxons. There are sev- 

eral buildings in Eng- 

land which Mr. Rick- 
man considers entitled 
to rank as Saxon. 

Among these, the 

Tower of Earl’s Bar- 

ton, Northamptonshire 

(Fig. 2312), is one of the 

best examples. 


ing.) A solntion of in- 
digo in concentrated 
sulphuric acid: — it is 
much used as a dye- 
stulf.—SAXON-GREEN, a 
color obtained by dye- 
ing with yellow upon a ground of Saxon-blue. 

Sax’onburgh, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of But- 
ler co., abt. 9 m. 8.8.E. of Butler. 

Saxonism, (or saks’n-,) n. Au idiom of the Anglo- 
Saxon language. 

Sax’onist, n. One learned in the Anglo-Saxon to k: 

Sax'omville, in Massachusetts, a post-villuge of Mid. 
dlesex co., 22 m. N.W. of Boston. 

Saxony, a kingdom situated towards the N.E, of Ger- 
muny, bounded S. by Bohemia, and N. by the Prussian 
States; Lat. between 50° 10’ and 51° 28’ N., Lon. be- 
tween 11° 35’ and 15° 3’ E.; area, 6,777 sq.m. Baxony, 
politically divided into the four circles of Dresden, Leip- 
zig. Zwickau, and Bautzen, is shaped as a triangle, of 
which the longest line is the fruntier on the side of Bo- 
hemia, formed by a range of mountains, extending ina 
long line from S. W. to N.E. In the sonthernand moun- 
tainoux parts, the valleys only are well cultivated; but 
in the level districts in the north, tillage is general. 
The mean elevation of the country is about 1.100 feet — 
Rivers. The principal are the Elbe, the two Elsters, the 
two Muldas, the Pleisse, and the Saale. — Prod. Wheat, 
barley, oats. and other grain; also tobacco and hops; 
and, in a few situations of favorable exposure, vines. 
Fruit is extensively cultivated, and a fourth of the sur- 
face is covered with excellent timber. The breed of the 


TOWER OF EARL’S BARTON, 
(Northamptonshire, Eng.) 
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merino sheep is celebrated, and yields valuable wool, 
and the cattle are of a superior kind. Horses are not 
extebsively reared. — Minerals. Few countries equal 
Saxony in mineral riches, and in none has this depart- 
ment of natural history been more fully described. The 
topaz is frequently found, also chrysolites, amethysts, | 
chalcedonies, cornelians, agates, jasper, garnets, and 
tourmalines ; and among the coarser stones, serpentine, 
asbestos, amianthus, barytes, and fluates of lime. The 
porcelain clay in the neighborhood of Meissen is well 
known; there are also fullers’-earth, terra-sigillata, and 
other minerals with an argillaceous base; petrifactions 
are very common. The lofty primitive mountains 
abound in iron; the secondary in copper and lead, Next 
to these are arsenic, cobalt, antimony, manganese, zinc, 
sulphur, alum, vitriol, and borax. The salt-mines and 
springs of Saxony are included in the districts ceded in 
1815 to Prnssia. There are also a few silver-mines. — 
Manuf. These comprise linen and woollen goods, 
stockings, fine porcelain called Dresden china, cotton- 
spinning, and silks. Tanneries are general, and paper 
miunufactories are numerous. Every town of conse- 
quence has breweries and distilleries. At Dresden, also, 
there are founiries of cannon and shot.— Erp. These 
comprise minerals, linen, yarn, woollens, and lace. — 
Imp. Silk, flax, cotton, coffee, sugar, wine, and in certain 
seasons, grain. — Education. Good; public instruction 
being well developed, while the University of Leipzig is 
one of the best in Germany.— Govt. A hereditary 
limited monarchy. — Army, 26,000. After being, during 
many centnries, an electorate, Saxony was formed, in 
1806, into a kingdom, in consequence of the occupancy 
of Prussia by Napoleon I. The Prussians invaded Sax- 
ony in June, 1868, and by a treaty signed Oct. 21, the 
King of Saxony agreed to pay to Prussia abt. $8,000,000, 
ceded the fortress of Königstein, and afterwards joined 
the Confederation of N. Germany. Barony’ contributed 
the XII. Army Corps to the German Empire, with 
which it was incorporated in 1871. The actual king, 
Albert, was crowned October, 1873. Pop. in 1881, 
2,972,805. 

Saxophone, a. (is.) A brass instrument, made ot 
various sizes, soprano, alto, and bass, and played with a 
mouth-reed likeaclarionet. It was invented by M. Sax 

Sax’ton, in Mim., a vill. of Lake co.; in Penna., a 
p.-vill. of Bedford co. 

Say, (imp. and pp. sam, contracted from sxYED.) [A. S. 
secgan, sægan ; Du. zeggen ; Ger. sagen.) To put forth 
or pronounce in articulate sounds; to utter in words; 
to speak ; to declare; as, what do you say? she suid so 
positively. — To repent; to rehearse; as, to say one's 
prayers. — To allege, by way of argument; as, it is all 
that can be said for him. 

— To report or announce as a judgment, decision, or 
opinion; — hence, to form an opinion upon; to be de- 
termined in mind as to; as it is hard to say what is best | 
to be done. 

It is said, or they say, it is commonly asserted, ru- 
mored, or reported; as, it is said you have had a for- 
tune left to you, they say the old lady likes rum in her tea. 

y. used parenthetically in the imperative for, speak; 
tell me. 

“ Say, Stella, feel you no content?” — Swift. 

That is to say, that is; in other words. 

=v. n. To speak; to tell; to utter; to relate. ! 

un. (A. S. zugn. A speech; that which is said; a say-| 
ing; a proverb; a current story; as, let him say his 
say. (Collog.) 

Saybrook, in Connecticut, a post-township of Middle- 
— co., on the Connecticut River, 35 m. S. S. E. of Hart- 
fo! 

brook, in Ohio, a post-township of Ashtabula co., 

t. 4m. W. of Ashtabula ; pop. abt. 2,000. 

* n. One who says, speaks, or utters; as, a sayer 

good things. 

Sayette’, n. A mixed fabric of silk and cotton. 

x Simmonds. 

Saying, n. Something said ; an expression; a sentence 
u ; a declaration; — particularly, an aphorism; a 
byword; an adage; a maxim ; an axiom; a popular or 
proverbial expression. 

Say'lor, in Dwa, a post-village and township of Polk 
co.; pop. abt. 1,100. 

Say'lorsburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 

onroe co., 112 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Senb, n. (A. S. scat; It. scabbia, from Lat. scabies — 
scabo.| (Med.) An eruption of minute pimples on the 
skin, which, by its itching, causes those affected with it 
to scratch; an incrusted substance, dry and rough, 
formed over a sore in healing. 

(Farriery.) A contagious disease of sheep, resem- 
bling the mange in horses, &c. 

—A mean, paltry, dirty fellow; as, a scab of a carrier. 

L’ Estrange. 

Seab'bard. n. [Icel. skalpr.] The sheath of a sword. 

—v.a. To place in a scabbard or sheath, as a sword. 

Scab’ > G. [From scab.] Abounding with scabs; 
scabby. 

— Diseased with the scab or mange.—Paltry; sorry; 
vile; worthless; as, a scabbed fruit. — Dryden. 

Scab’bedness, n. Stato of being scabbed. 

Seab’biness, n. Quality or state of being scabby. 

Secnb’ble, v.a. Same as SCAPPLE, $ v. 

Seab’by, a. (comp. BCABBIER; superl. SCABBIEST.) [From 
scab.) Affected with scabs; full of scabs; as, a scabby 
tetter. — Dryden. 

—Diseased with the scab; mangy; as, scabby sheep. 

Bea'bies, n. [Lat.] (Med.) The itch. See Iron. 

Beabio'sa, n. [Lat. scaber, rough, from its hairy snr- 
face.] (Bot.) The Scabious, a genus of the order Dip- 
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called the DeriT’s-bit Scabious on acconnt of its abruptly- 
terminated rovt, which appears as though a piece had 
been bitten off. The Sweet Scabious, S. atropurpura, 
of which the Double-dwarf Scabions (Fig. 2313) is a 
variety, is a well known fragrant garden-flower. It is 
supposed to be a native of India. 


Fig. 2313. — DOUBLE-DWARP SCARIOUS. 


Sen bious. a. Consisting of scabs ; itchy ; leprous ; as, 
scabious eruptions. 

—n. Fr. scalieuse.) (Bot.) One of the Scanrosa, q. v. 

Scab'line, Scab'ling, n. A chip of stone. 

Sea’brous, a. [Fr. scabreuz, from Lat. scaber, rough.) 


SCAL 


covered with longitndinal, elevated, rather sharp ribs, 
aud the mouth being encir- 
cled by a varix. The finest 
species (Scularia pretiosa) 
(Fig. 2314), was long famous 
for the rarity and high 
prices given for a single speci- 
men. It is now found to be 
not an uncommon shell in 
the Eastern seas. It is 
known by the whorls being 
separated from each other. 

Senlar'iſorm, a. Having transverse bars and spaces. 
anr the manner of a ludder. 

Senl'awag, u. A pitiful scamp; a scapegrace. (Vulgar.) 

Seald, ney ges v.a. [Icel]. Bunda, to deprive of hair 
or bristles.] To deprive of bair or bristles by the appli- 
cation of boiling water; to burn or painfully affect or 
injure by immersion in, or contact with, a liquor of a 
boiling heat, or a heat approaching it; as, to scald one's 
fingers, to scald the carcass of a pig after killing. — To 
expose to x boiling or violent heat over a fire, or in wa- 
ter or other liquor; as, to scald milk. 

—n. A burnor injury to the skin or flesh, as by hot liquor, 
or steam. — Scurf or scab on the head. 

Seald, Skald, n. [Icel. skalld.] (Scand. Lit.) One 
of the poets of the ancient Scandinavian race. They 
were the companions and chroniclers of their kings and 
princes, attended them on their martial expeditions, 
and resided at their courts in times of ce. They 
sang the praises of the gods and the exploits of their 
mighty men, They were often richly rewarded for their 
songs, and sometimes even permitted to marry the 
daughters of princes. A sacred character was also 
attached to them, and they performed the office of am- 
bassadors between hostile tribes. See NORWEGIAN LAN- 
GUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

3 Skald’er, n. A Scandinavian poet or 
scald, 

Seald’-head, ScALLED-RFAD, n. (Med.) The popular 


Having hard, rough, short, jagged points; rugged. — 
Harsh ; unmelodious; unmusical; as, a scabrous line 
in poetry. 

Sea brousness, n. State or quality of being sca- 
brons; ruggedness ; harshness; roughness. 

Sead, n. (Zul.) Same as Hornse-MACKEREL, q. v. 

Sezevo'la. Sev MUTIUS. 

Scaffold, n. [Fr. échafaud; It. catafalco; L. Lat. 
cutaſultus.] A temporary gallery or stage raised either 
for shows or spectators; an assemblage or structure of 
timbers, boards, or planks, erected by the wall of a 
building to support the workmen; as, to raise a scaffold. 
—Particularly, a stage or elevated platform erected for 
the execution of a criminal; as, to perish on the scaffold. 

—v.a. To furnish with a scaffold; to sustain; to prop; 
to uphold. 

Seaf folding, n. A frame or structure raised for sup- 
port in an elevated place; a frame-work; a stage; a 
scaffold ; anything which supports or sustains. — Mate- 
rials for the construction of scaffolds. 

„ n. A long pole used in the building 
of a scaffold. 

Scag lia, n. 12285 a scale or shell.] (in.) A reddish 
variety of chalk. — Dana. 

Seagliola, (skal-ye-o/la,) n. [It.] A term applied to 
ornamental plaster-work, made of finely-ground calcined 
gypsum worked into a paste with glue. It produces 
the most perfect imitation of marble, from which it can 
scarcely be distinguished either by the eye or the touch, | 
as it takes an equally high polish, and is equally bard 
and cold to the touch. In Italy, S. has long been in use, 
where it was invented by Guido del Conte, or Fassi 
(1584-1649), an ingenious mason of Cari, near Correggis, | 
in Lombardy. It has been brought into more general 
use since that time, and the manufacture has not only 
improved considerably, but can be executed upon a com- 
paratively small outlay, For columns and other interior 
decorations, it has to a considerable extent superseded 
the use of colored marbles, being far less costly and 
quite as durable. In the process of manufacture, the 
purest of gypsum is first broken into small pieces, and 
after being calcined, is reduced to powder. It is then 
passed through a fine sieve, and mixed with Flanders 
glue, isinglass, &c. While in this condition, it is mixed 
with different coloring matters, according to the shades 
of color required in the variety of marble to be imitated. 
In this state it is laid on like cement. After hardening, 
the next process is to polish it; this is effected first by 
rubbing with pumice-stone, and afterwards by rubbing 
it with tripoli and charcoal on a piece of fine linen, and 
afterwards with felt dipped in tripoli and oil, and last! 
with oil alone. One of the chief advantages of S.-wor 
is that it can be applied to columns made of wood and 
hollow, or else filled with a plaster core. Columns of 
this kind do not require that support in the floor be- 
neath which is necessary when solid shafts of marble 
are employed. The use of S. is not confined to col- 
umns and pilasters only; it can be applied to other 
ornamental purposes, such ns table-slabs, pedestals, bor- 
ders of floors, &c. By means of &, some of the rarest 
and most costly stones can be imitated; such as por- 
phyry, verde-antico, giallo-antico, and others. 

Senl'able, a. That may be scaled; as, scalable heights. 

Sealade’, Senla'do. n. (Mil) Same as ESCALADE, q. v. 

Scala No’va, a seaport-town of Asiatic Turkey, on the 
Gulf of Scala Nova, 40 m. S. of Smyrna. It has an im- 
portant export trade. . 20,000. — The Gnlf of Scala 
Nova, inclosed at the S. by the island of Samos, is 40 m. 
long and 20 broad. 

Seala’ria, n. [Lat., flight of steps.] (Zoll.) The Wen- 
tle-trap, a genus of Gasteropodous mollusca, family 


sacaceæ. S. succisa is said to yield a green dye. It is 


Litorimidz, distinguished by having the turreted spire 
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name of a fungous parasitic disease of the scalp (and 
occasionally of the face and other parts), known in 
medical phraseology as Farus, Tinea favosa, and Por- 
rigo scutulata. The primary seat of the parasite is in 
the lowest portion of the hair-follicles, outside the layer 
of epithelium which covers the root of the hair. The 
plant is, however, often found in cup-shaped depressions 
on the surface of the scalp, forming the yellow honey- 
comb-like masses which suggested the specific name 
Favus (honey-comb) for the disease. The honeycomb 
crust continues to increase, preserving its circular form 
and depressed centre, till it occasionally reaches a diam- 
eter of nearly half an inch. These crusts commonly 
appear in crops, and may be either distinct or con fluent. 
At a more advanced stage, the epidermis disappeara, 
and a viscid fluid is secreted in such abundance as to 
form one entire incrustation over the entire head; hence 
the Porrigo larvalis—mask- or visor-like scald-head. 
The smell of the scab is peculiar, and has been com- 
pared to that of the urine of a cat, or of a cage in which 
mice have been kept. It is probably due to a species 
of alcoholic fermentation in connection with the vege- 
table growth. The scab sometimes resembles a lupine, 
ora minute shield, rather than the cell of the honey- 
comb, and hence the varieties of scald-ead which have 
been described under the name of Porrigo lupinosa and 
Porrigo scutulata. The great point to be aimed at in 
the treatment of this affection is to destroy the crypto- 
gamic parasite, and to eradicate its germ. For this pur- 
pose, the head should be shaved, and poultices then 
applied till the scabs are removed. Tur-ointment should 
then be applied, night and morning, the old ointment 
being washed off with soft-soap and water before the 
fresh dose is laid on. In the early stage of the disease, 
in place of the preceding treatment, it is sometimes 
sufficient to cut the hair close, and to wash the affected 
parta, night and morning, with oil of turpentine. Ifthe 

isease does not yield to these applications, the same 
treatment as that recommended for ringworm must be 
tried. 

Scald’ic. Skald ie, a. Pertaining, or relating, to the 
ancient Scalds, or composed by them; as. Scaldic writings. 

Seale ing hes, a. So hot as to scald or blister the 
skin. 

Scale, (skdl,) n. [A. S. scale, sceale; Fr. écaille.) The 
basin or dish of a balance ;—hence, the balance itself, or 
whole apparatus, which is more usually rendered in the 
plural; as, to turn the scales. 

—pl. (Astron.) The sign of the Balance, or Libra, in the 
zodiac. 

(Zoöl.) The name applied to the plates, generally thin, 
small, and imbricated, which defend the skin of fishes. 
They are substances of different texture, which are de- 
veloped beneath the true epiderm, and appertain to the 
system of the rete mucosum. The so-called scales of 
serpents and other reptiles are modifications of the 
epidermis, and are sometimes termed scutes. 

(Bot.) A small scale-like appendage, resembling a rudi- 
mentary leaf; as, the scale of a bud, of a pine-coue, æc. 

The thin metallic lining of the handle of a pocket-knife. 

—Any incrustation deposited on the interior parts of a 
steam-boiler, or any vessel in which water is heated. 

Scale armor, (Archæol.) Ancient armor consisting 
of small metallic scales overlapping, and fastened upon 
a lining of leather and cloth. 

Scale, n. [Fr. échelle; Lat. scala, from scando, to 
climb.] A ladder, or series of steps, or any means of 
ascent, 

“On these mountains the mark of ancient scales of stairs may 
be seen." — Addison. 

—Hence, any instrument, figure, line, or scheme, grad · 
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aated for the purpose of measuring extent or propor- | into segments or circles, like those of a scallop.—To| defeating them in many battles, even when led by the 
tions; as, specifically, (l.) In mensuration, a line or cook in the shell, as oysters. Sultan. However, shortly before he died he was cum- 
rule of a definite length, divided into a given number Sealloped, (“Tun, u. Furnished with, or performed! pelled to yield to superior forces. D. 1466 ur 1467. 
of eyual parts, and used for the purpose of measuring) bx, or in, a scallop. — Cut at the edge into segments of Seandinavin. (d Ande-, a general name 
other linear maguitudes; also, a mathematical instru-| circles. given by the ancieuts to the great tract of country ly- 
ment, consistiug of an assemblage of lines and figures Scullaped oysters. (Cookery.) Opened oysters baked) ing to the N. of Germany, comprising Denmark, Nor 
engraved on a plane rule, by means of which certain) with bread-crumbs strewed over the surface. way, and Sweden. 
proportional quantities or arithmetical results are ob-|Sealp, n. [Du. C or schulp,a shell.) Theskinof the Senndina via, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Wau- 
tained by inspection, as, the plane scale, the diagonal) cranium on the top of the head; — sometimes, the skull| pacca co.,7 m. N.W. of Waupacca ; pop. abt. 1,000. 
scale, Gunter's scale, &c.—(2.) A basis for a numeral itself, or the fore part of it;— specifically, the skin of can xw K. u. (Poet.) The measuring a verse by feet, 
system; as, the decimal scale, denary scale, binary scale,| the top of the head cut or torn off, as by the N. Amer-| in order to see whether the quantities be duly observed. 
&c.—(3.) A scale of distance, denoting miles, yards, feet, ican Indians. Thus, a hexameter verse is scanned by reducing it into 
Ac, for a map, chart, or plan. u. 4. To deprive of the scalp or integuments of the hend; six feet, a pentameter into five, and so on. It is chietly 
—Hence, regular gradation; a series, rising by steps or] as, the Arapahoes scalp their captives. used in regard to Greek and Latin verses. 
degrees, like those of a ladder; progressive series;|Sealp’el, n. (Fr., from Lat. scalpelium.] A small, sur- Sean’‘sion, n. [Lat. scansio.] The act of scanning. 
scheme of comparative rank or order ; as, “ according to] gical, cutting instrument or knife, used in anatomical Sennso'res, SCANSORIALS, or CLimueRs, n. pl. [From 
their several gradations in the acale of beings.”—Cheyne.| dissections and surgical operations. Lat. scandere, to climb.) (Z0dl.) The name of an order 
Anything graduated or marked with degrees at equal|Sealp’er, Sealp'ing-iron. n. (Surg.) Araspatory.| of birds, including those which have the toes arranged 
distances; as,a map on a scale of an inch to the squire|Sealp’riform, a. [Lat scul/prum, chisel, and ura, in pairs, two before and two behind; a conformation 
mile. form.) Chisel-shaped, as the incisors of rodent animals.] of the foot which is well adapted for the act of climb- 
(Mus.) A series of sounds, rising or falling from any|Sealy, a. Rough; covered with, or abounding in, scales;} ing. This order comprises five families,— Psittacide or 
given pitch or tone to the greatest possible distance} squamose; as, a sculy alligator. — Resembling scales,} Parrots, Ramphastidae or Toucans. T'rogonidx or Tro- 
through such intermediate degrees as make the sucees-| laminæ, or layers. — Mean; scabby; underhand; as, a| gons, Cuculidae or Cuckoos, and Picidæ or Woodpeckers. 
sion most agreeable and perfect, and which contains all| scaly tellow, he served me a scaly trick. (Colloquial and Scant, v. a. [Dan. skuanr, to spare.) To limit; to 
the harmonical divisions most commodiously divided.| vulgar.) struiten; to treat illiberally or pursimoniously ; as, to 
The scule may be simple. as comprising only the notes (Bot.) Laminate; as, a scaly bulb.—Covered with] scant one in pay or necessaries.—To cut short; to make 
of one octave, or compound, as embracing a series of | layers; as, a scaly stem. narrow. Mean, or scanty; as, his allowance of liquor 
octaves. Taken in the former sense. it presents a limited | Seal'y-winged, a. Having wings in the form of | was scunted. 
course of contignous degrees of different dimensions, as} scales, as certain insects, —n. State of being scant or scanty; scantiness; want 
tones and semitones ; received in the latter sense, it im- | Scaman’der, or XantHvs,a river of Asiatic Turkey, of sufficiency ; scarcity. 
plies a series of equal degrees, consisting of equal degrees] rising in Mt. Ida, and flowing W. S. W. into the Ægean Su. —4. Without due proportions; not full, large, or plenti- 
or semitones, and bounded only by the powers of iustru-[Seam'ble, v.n. [Du. schommelen, to stir, to shake.]| ful: scarcely sufficient; rather less than what is re- 
mental expression. Again, in its former sense, the scale} To be quick, busy, or scrambling ; to be bold, turbulent,“ quired for the purpose; scanty; as, a scant allowance 
signifies a measured course of tones and semitones, taken] and rapacious; as, n scambling soldier. — To move about) of money or provisions. 
in certain order, as that order which constitutes the] in an awkward manner; as, “ scambling shifts.”—More.|Sean’tie, in Connecticut, a village of Hartford co., 10 m. 
major mode. or that which forms the minor mode; but. v. n. To maul; to mangle. N. N. E. of Hartford. 
in its latter sense, it neither has nor requires any diver-|Seam/bler, n. One who scambles. — One who sponges ;|Sean’tie River, in Massachusetts, rises in Hampden 
sified arrangement whatever. The modern scale, con-] a bold trespasser upon one’s hospitality or generosity. co., and flows S S. W. into the Connecticut River, abt. 
sisting as it does of an enumeration of all the diatonic|Seam/‘blingly, adv. In a scambling manner. 7 m. N. of Hartford. 
sounds of our system, arranged in order, is properly Senm'mony. „. [Lat. scammonia.) (Med.) A gum-|Seant/ily, adv. From scanty.) With scantiness or 
termed the universal system, in the same manner as the resin, the product of the plant Convolrulus scammonium.| parsimony; not fully, plentifully, or liberally; spar- 
Turks combined their three scales (viz., the Diatonic.] It is one of the best of our resinous purgatives, being] ingly; niggardly; meanly; as, he keeps me scantily 
Chromatic, and Enharmonic, each consisting of four] less drastic and irritating than aloes, and more manage. supplied with money. 
sounds only), under the name of Tetrachord. See Music.] able than colocynth or jalap. &. is a simple purgative, |Scant'iness, n. State of being scanty; narrowness; 
—Act of storming a place by mounting the wall on lad-] and acts exclusively on the small intestines; and, ac-| want of space or compass; deficiency of amplitude, 
ders. See ESCALADE. cording to the amount of it employed, is either a laxa-| greatness, or abundance; limited extent or quantity; 
—v. a. [Fr. escalader, from Lat. scala, a ladder.) To climb, tive, purgative, or cathartic, aud on this account it waut of sufficiency or fulness; ns, the scantiness of a 
as by a ladder : to mount or ascend by steps; toclamber| enters into many of the preparations of the pharmaco-| man’s purse accounts for the scuntiness of his wardrobe, 
up; as, to scale a mountain peak. poeia, and is a great favorite with most medical men fur} her beauty made amends for the scantiness of her 
—{From scale, a balance.) To measure or compare; to] children. apparel, 
weigh. (k.) Scamp, n. [From 0. Fr. escamper, to abscond.) A|Seant/ling.n. [Fr. échantillon.] A piece of timber 
—(From scale, the lamina of a fish.] To strip or clear off mean knave; a rascaliy person; a rogue; a petty vil-| cut from a log, of a small size, as for studs, rails, &c. — 
wales; as, to scale a fish. — To take off their laminw] lain; a pitiful scoundrel. (Colloq.) The transverse dimensions of a piece of timber in 
or scales; to pare off a surface. — To scatter or spread Seam per, v.n. (See Scamp.) Originally, to flee from] breadth aud thickness; also, a piece of timber, as a 
about, as manure, straw, &c. (Prov. English.) the field of battle. — Hence, to ron with fear and celer-| quartering for a partition, or the rafters, purlin, or pole- 
(Gun.) To clean, as the inside of a cannon, by the ex-] ity; to hasten flight; as, he scampered away home. plate of a roof. All quartering under five inches is 
plosion of a small quantity of powder. — Totten. —n. A hasty flight; a run, as on a horse; as, to take a termed scantling. 
r. n. To separate and come off in thin layers; to peel] scamper. (Masonry.) fhe size of the stones cut, in length, 
off in thin laminæ; as, the surface of a scab scales off. | Scamp ‘ish, a. Resembling or befitting a scamp; ras-| breadth, and thickness, 
— To dispose; to dissipate ; to scatter, cally; roguish; with petty villany; as, scampish be-|—A rough draught, sketch, pattern, or outline. 
Seale’-beam, n. The beam or lever of a balance. havior. Scant ly, adv. In a scant manner. 
Scale-board, (skil’urd,) n. A thin veneer used for|Sean, v. a. (imp. and pp. SCANNED,) (And.) [Lat.|Scant/ness, n. State or quility of being scant. 
covering the exterior surface of pieces of furniture, &c.| scandere.) To measure or read by its feet, as a verse ;|Seamty’, a. (comp. SCANTIER; superl. SCANTIEST.) Nar- 
(Print.) A thin slip of wood used to extend a page to] to examine, us a verse, by counting the feet; to recite} row; small; scant; insuffi it; lacking amplitude or 
its true length, make types register, secure uniformity} or measure, as verse, by distinguishing the feet in pro- proper quantity or extent. — Barely sufficient; defect- 
of margin, and for other purposes, — Sutage. nunciation. — Hence, to examine with critical care or] ive; poor; not copious, full, or ample; as, a scanty 
Sealed. a. Possessing scales like a fish; squamous; as, nicety; to scrutinize. stock of ideas. — Sparing; parsimonious; niggardly ; 
a scaled serpent. Scandal, n. [Fr. scandale ; Lat. scandalum ; Gr. skan-| penurious; as, a scanty delivery of words. 
Seale' less, a. Without scales. dalon.) A canse or occasion of sin; the condition of Senpe. n. [Fr., from Lat. scapus ; Gr. skopos) (Arch.) 
Sealene’,a. [Fr., from Lat. scalenus; Gr. skalenos.}| being imputatively disgraced or subjected to reproach;} Theshaft of a column.—Theapophyge of a shaft. e. 
(Gem.) With the sides and angles unequal; as, a| reproach or reprobation evoked by that which is re- (Bot.) A flower-stalk springing straight from the 
scalene triangle. — With the axis inclined to the base;| garded as wrong, heinous, or flagrant. — Opprobrious| root, as in the primrose, snow-drop, &c. 
as,a scalene cone. censure; reproachful aspersion; defamatory speech or Seape’-gallows, (-gdl'luz,) n. One who has narrowly 
—n. (Geom.) A triangle presenting unequal sides and] report; something uttered which is false and injurious) escaped death on the gallows. 
angles. to reputation; slander or defamatory talk circulated|Secape’goat, n. [escupe aud goat.) (Jewish Antiq.) A 
Scaienohe’dron, n. [Gr. skalenos, unequal, and] heedlessly or falsely. gout which was brought to the door of the Jewish tab- 
hedra, base.] (Crystallog.) A pyramidal form under (Fquity.) Anything alleged in the pleadings which] ernacle, where the high-priest laid his hands upon him, 
the rhombohedral system. in which the pyramids are] is impertinent and reproachful to any person, or which] confessing the sins of the people, and putting them on 
six-sided, and the fuces are scalene triungles. — Dana. derogates from the dignity of the court, or is contrary to the head of the goat, after which the goat was sent 
Sealer, n. One who scales. good manners. — Daniell. away and let loose in the wilderness, bearing the ini- 
Scales Mound, in MWincis, a post-village and town-|—v.a. To asperse, traduce, defame, or treat opprobri-| quities of the people.— Hence, one who is made to suffer 
ship of Jo Daviess co., 12 m. N.E. of Galena; pop. 1,600.| ously. (n.) or bear the penalty of another’s crime or wrong-doing. 
Seale’-stone, n. (Min.) See TABULAR SPAR. Sean dalize, v.a. [Fr. scandaliser, from Gr. skan-|Seape’grace, n. A graceless, reckless, harum-scarum 
Sealiger, (skdal'ejer,) father and son, both eminent 22 To offend by some action supposed criminal; fellow; a spendthrift; a rake. 
for their vast literary acquirements. JULIUS, the elder,| to displease; to subject to repronch; to excite the repro-|Seape’-wheel, n. (Horol.) The wheel in the escape- 
was B. at Verona, 1484. He was at first in the army,] bation of; as, he scandalized his family by his notorious| ment of a watch or clock, which drives the balance or 
then he studied physic; and, after he was forty years| vices. — To reproach; to defame; to assail with oppro-] pendulum. 
of age, he began to study Greek, and became eminent] brium; to traduce; to slander; to bring disgrace upon;|Seaphite, (skd/-it,) m. [From Gr. up, a boat. 
for his prodigious learning and critical writings. He] as, the better class of people looked on scanidalized. (Pol.) A genusof elliptical-chambered shells, belonging 
wrote several learned works. and commentaries on some Sean dalous, a. [Fr. en e Giving scandal] to the Ammonitide. They resemble the ancient form 
of the ancient authors. D. 1558. — Josepn, the younger, or offence; exciting reprobation; calling forth oppro- ofa boat, and are almost peculiar to the chalk formation. 
was B. in 1540. At the age of seventeen, he wrote a| brium; as, such conduct would be deemed scandilous.|Seaph/oid, a. [From Gr. skaphé, and eidos, form.] 
tragedy on the story of “ Œdipus, ” acquired the Greek | —That brings shame or ignominy; opprobrious; dis-] (Anat.) A name given to some small bones and cavities 
and Hebrew languages almost without a master, and] graceful to reputation; as, a scandalous vice.— Defam-| of bones (Fig. 1044), from their fancied resemblance to 
was esteemed the most learned man of his age, and the] story; libellous; scurrilous; as, a scandalous story. alittle bout. Sometimes called naricular. 
“Colossus” of literature. He was professor at Leyden, Sean dalously. adv. Shamefully; in a manner to|/Sea’piform, a. | Lat. scapus, scape, and forma, form.] 
and aunotated on most of the classics. D. 1609. cause scandal or excite offence. — Censoriously; cap-| (Bot.) Having the form of a scape or flower-stem. 
Sealiness, n. Stute of being scaly; roughness. tionsly; with a disposition or propensity to find fault;|Seap‘olite, n. [Fr., from Gr. skapos, a staff, and 
Seal'ing-bar, Seal'ing - ham mer, n. A rod] as, a person scandalously nice or particular. hthos, stone.) (Min.) A silicate of alumina and lime, 
or hammer for removing scale from the heated surfaces Sean'dalousness. n. Quality or state of being scan-| originally from Arendal in Norway, the crystals of which 
of a steam-boiier. dalous; quality of exciting offence, or of being disgruce-] are often collected in groups of parallel diverging, or 
Seal ing-lad’der, n. (Mil) A ladder constructed in| ful or opprobrious. intermingled prisms (whence its name). It is generally 
lengths of about 12 feet, which are joined together by|Sean‘dent, a. [Lat. scandens, from scandare, toj of a pale color; either white or gray, yellowish, blue, 
inserting the end of one portion in staples at the end of 9 ( Bot.) Climbing, as a stalk or petiole. green, or red, and transparent or translucent. 
another, and securing it. Scan/‘derbeg, Grove CASTRIOTA, an Albanian chief, Seap’ple, v. a. (Masonry.) To reduce a stone to a 
Seallop, (up.) u. [Du. schelp, a shell.) (Cnch.) n. at Croia, 1404, fought for some time under the Cres-| straight surface without working it smooth. 
Ree EscALLOP. cent for Aumrath II, but becoming possessed of the Senp'poose, in Oregon, a precinct of Columbia co.; 
A recess or curvature of the edge of anything, like that] chief city of his country, which the Turks had taken. 5%. abt. 200. 
on the margin of a scallop-shell.— A kind of vessel for] he turned against them, abjured Mohammedanism, and Senp'ula, n. [Lat., the shoulder-blade.] (Anat.) The 
baking oysters in. raised the whole of Epirus in revolt. For 25 years he name given to that flat, triangular bone passing from the 
=. a. To mark, or cut, the edge or border of anything] withstood all the eflorts of the Turks to overcome him, shoulder-joint in a direction towards the vertebral col 
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umn, and extending, when the arms hang loosely, from Sear’borough, in Indiana, a village of Pulaski co., 88 Sear/let Fever, or ScARLATINA, T. ` (Med.) A conta 


the first to about the seventh rib. It presents various 
irregularities, and is so thin in some places as to be 
transparent. ‘The outer surface is slightly convex, and 
divided into two unequal parts by a very prominent 
ridge or plate of bone, termed the “spine.” The use of 
this bone is to afford a movable fulcrum for the motions 
of the arm, as well as an extensive surface for the 
attachment of the muscles which effect the movement. 
Beap ular, a. [Lat. scapularis, from scapulæ= Sansk. 
skandha, the shoulder-blade.] Pertaining to the shoul- 
der, or to the shoulder-blade; as. the scapular arteries. 
—n. [Fr. scapulaire.) (Zoöl.) A feather which takes its 
origin in the shoulders of a bird, and covers the sides of 
the back :—otherwise termed scapular feather. 
Scapular, Seap'ulary. n. Fr. scopulaire, from Lat. 


scapulz, the shoulders.) (ccl.) A portion of the dress o 


the monastic orders in the Roman Catholic Church, con- 
sisting of two bands of woollen stuff, of which the oue 
crosses the back or shoulders, and the other the stom- 
ach. The scapulary of lay persons consists of two little 
pieces of stuff, on which the name of the Virgin is em- 
broidered. 

(Surg.) A broad bandage divided into two tails for 
three-quarters of its length.—Dunglison. 

Sea'pus, n. [Lat.] (Arch.) Same as SCAPE, q. v. 

(Zodl.) The stem or trunk of a feather, including the 
hollow base or quill (calamus), which is inserted into 
the skin, and the solid exerted stem supporting the 
barbs (rachis). 

(Bot.) A scape, See SCAPE. 

Bear, n. [A. S. sceran.) A mark in the skin or flesh of 
an animal made by a wound or an ulcer, and remaining 
after the wound or ulcer is healed; any mark denoting 
previous injury; a cicatrix; a blemish. — A precipitous 
bluff;—also written scaur. 

( Bot.) A mark left npon a stem or branch by the fall 
of a leaf, leaflet, frond, &c., or upon a seed by the sever- 
ance of its stem. 

(Zoél.) Bee ScARUS. 

—v. a. (imp. and pp. SCARRED,) (skifrd.) To mark or cica- 
trize with a scar, or scars; as, “I'll not scar that white 
skin of hers.” S Has. 

—v.n. To form a scar; to be covered with a scar; as, the 
ulcer scars over. 

Sear, a mountain of Ireland, prov. of Leinster, co. of 
Wicklow, 2,105 feet high. 

Scarabwidzre, (skar-a-be’e-de,) n. (Zodl.) The Scara- 
bees, a large family of Coleoptera, embracing beetles 
which, thongh differing in many respects, agree in hav- 
ing the antenne ending in a knob composed of three or 
more leaf-like pieces; a projecting plate or clypeus, 
which extends forwards over the face like a visor; a 
short, broad, thick, and convex form; legs fitted for dig- 
ging, being toothed on their outer edges ; and feet five- 
jointed. Some live 
mainly upon or be- 
neath the surface of 
the earth, and are 
hence called Ground- 
beetles ; others in the 
winged state are found 
upon trees, the leaves 
ot which they devour, 
aud are called Tree- 
beetles; and others, 
which in the perfect 
state feed upon the 
juices of flowers, are 
called Flower - beetles. 

This group has been 

much divided, thus ap- 

pearing in some works 

as many distinct fam- 

ilies. The Goliath Fig. 2315. — scARABEUS, 
(Fig. 1178), and the (The Sucred Beetle of the Egyptians.) 
Inca (Fig. 1371), are 

among the most splendid species of S., but the type of 
the family is Scarabeus, or Alenchus sacer (Fig. 2315), 
the Sacred Beetle of the Egyptians. The use and mean- 
ing of the scarabeus, as a symbol, are, as yet, among 
the mysteries of the archeological science. It was ha- 
bitually worn by the ancient Egyptians and Etrurians 
as an amulet. The ancient Egyptian scarabeens was 
plain, or inscribed with characters, and was made of 
opaque stone, basalt, or porphyry. The Etrurian scara- 
bseus (found in quantities in the sepulchres) was of semi- 
transparent stone, cornelian, onyx, sardonyx, agate, or 
jasper. 

Scara’breus, n. [Lat.] (Zodl.) The typical genus of 
the Bosanma OT 

Seara’bee,n. ( ) One of the Scarabæidæ, q. v. 

Scaramouch, („dH u- moch, ) n. [Fr. scaramouche ; 
It. scaramuccio.] A personage in the old Italian com- 
edy, dressed in the Spanish or Hispafio-Neapolitan cos- 
tume, and representing a military personuge, a poltroon 
and braggadocio (a kind of Cuptain Bobadil), who always 
ended by receiving a beating from the hands of Harte- 
quin.— Hence, a buffoon ; a bombastic, pretentious char- 
acter. 

Scarba, (skar’ha,) a small island of the Hebrides, repa- 
rated from the N. end of Jura by a narrow sound. Ert. 

3 m. long, and 3 broad, 

Scarborough, Scar’bro’, a seaport-town of Eng- 

land, co. of York, on a bay in the German Ocean, 85 m. 


m. S.E. ot Chicago. 


Searborough, in Maine, a post-village and township| 


of Cumberland co., 60 m. S. W. of Augusta; pop. abt. 2,200. 

Searee, (skdrs,) a. (comp. SCARCER; superi. 8CARCEST.) 
(it. scarse, rare, scarce.) Being in small quantity in 
proportion to the demand; not plentiful or abundant ; 
being few in number and scattered ; deficient; wanting; 
rare; infrequent; uncommon; as, money is scarce, con- 
tentment scarcer, happiness scarcest. 

Searce, Senree'ly, adv. Hardly; barely; scantly; 


but just; with difficulty; as, 1 scarcely knew her again, 


he has scarce an enemy in the world. 


Searee' ment, n. (Arch.) A plain, flat set-off in a 


wall. 

Searce'ness, Scarcity, (skar'si-ty,) n. State of be- 
ing scarce; smallness in quantity, or smallness in pro- 
portion to the wants or demands; defect of plenty; a 
deficiency ; dearth; as, a scarcity of corn. 

“Let the scarceness recommend the fare.” — Addison. 

—State of being rare or infrequent; as, the value of an 
advantage is enhanced by its scarceness.— Collier. 

z Root of scarcity. (Bot.) The Mangel-wurzel. See 
ETA. 
Seare, (skar.) v.a. [Icel. skiarr, apt to flee.] To strike 


with sudden fright or terror; to frighten; to terrify; to 


alarm; as, to scure a hare from its form. 
To scare away, to drive away by frightening; as, they 
have scared away two of my best sheep.—Shaks. 


Seare'crow, n. Originally, any frightful effigy or 


thing set up to scare crows, or other birds, from grain- 


fields ;— hence, anything terrifying without danger; a 
bugbear; any vain object to inspire a momentary feeling 


of terror. 

Searf, u.; pl. Scarves, or Scarrs. [A. S scearf, a frag- 
ment; Ger. scherf. from scheren, to shear, to cut.) A 
piece of dress that hangs loose from the shoulders; a 
light, loose vesture worn ubout the neck and shoulders. 

v. d. To throw loosely on, like a scarf. — To. cover with 
a loose vesture; to dress, as with a scarf. 

Searf, v.a. (Dan. skarre, to joint, to unite timber.) To 
lap the ends of a plank or piece of timber one over the 
other, in order to appear like one solid piece, as keel- 
sons, clamps, &c. 

—n. (Carp.) The part cut away from each of two pieces 
of timber to be joined longitudinally, so that the corre- 
sponding ends may fit together in an even joint. — The 
joint formed by scarfing. 

Scarfing, u. (Qurp.) The formation of a beam out of 
two pieces of timber ; usually employed when it cannot 
be conveniently obtained in one length. It is usually 
performed by cutting the ends obliquely, indenting the 
faces where they are joined to each other, and bolting 
them through the tapering ends when brought together. 

Searfskin, n. (Anat.) The cuticle or epidermis. See 
SKIN. 

Searification, (ska're-fe-kai-shun,) n. [Lat. scarifica- 
tio.) (Surg.) The operation of making small cuts or 
punctures in the skin by means of lancets or other cut- 
ting instruments, particularly the cupping instrument, 
or scarificulor, consisting of ten or twelve lancets, 
which are discharged through apertures in its plane sur- 
face by pulling a kind of trigger, so that in passing they 
make a number of incisions in the part to which the in- 
strument is applied. 

Searifica’tor, n. (Surg.) See SCARIFICATION. 

Searifi'er, n. One who, or that which, scarifies. 

(Agric.) An implement used for stirring and loosen- 
ing the soil, without bringing up a fresh surface. Under 


gious febrile disease, almost always attended during @ 
part of its course by a rash and by sore throut. Some- 
times only one of these features is well marked, some- 
times both. Though persons of all ages are susceptible 
of it, it is eminently a disease of children. Like small- 
pox or measles, it rarely attacks a person more than 
once. It usually comes on with shiverings and a feel 
ing of lassitude, followed by more or less of fever, rest- 
lessness, loss of appetite, heagache, nausea, and occasion- 
ally vomiting. Tben, generally on the second day, the 
eruption begins tu come out, though in some of the 
worst forms it may be deferred to the fourth. In the 
most regular and favorable cases, the eruption stands 
out for three or four days, and then begins to fade and 
decline, becoming, by degrees, indistinct, and disappear- 
ing altogether in the majority of instances before the 
end of the seventh day. The tongue is often covered at 
the outset with a thick white cream-colored fur, which 
gradually cleans away, and the surface becomes preter- 
naturally red and raw-looking. There is a sensation of 
stiffness and pain on moving the neck, with pain on 
swallowing: the voice is thick, and the throat feels 
rough and straitened. Physicians distinguish three dif- 
ferent varieties of S. F.; viz., & simplex, in which there 
is a florid rash and little or no affection of the throat; 
S. anginosa, in which both the skin aud the throat are 
decidedly implicated; and S. maligna, in which the 
stress of the disease falls upon the throat. In malignant 
cases the eruption, if it appear at all, is Jivid and par- 
tial, fudes early, and is attended with a feeble pulse, 
a cold skin, and extreme prostration of strength. 
Sometimes the patient sinks at once, and irretrievably, 
under the virulence of the poison, and life is extin- 
guished in a few hours. The chance of recovery is much 
greater in anginoss, when the eruption is florid and 
stands out well; but even here there are various ways 
in which it may prove fatal. The state of the throat is 
full of peril, becoming foul and sloughy,and many cases 
prove fatal in the second week of the disorder. S. sim- 
plex is a very mild form of the disease, and deviates 
only slightly from a state of health. & is also danger- 
ous from its tendency to give rise to other complaints, 
as boils or strumous ulcers, various forms of scrofula, 
dropsy, &c. In treating the simplest form of scarlet 
fever, little else is required than confinement to the 
house, regulation of the bowels, and the avoidance of all 
stimulating substances in the matter of diet. In angi- 
nosa, frequently, all that is necessary is to keep the 
bowels open by moderate laxatives, and watch the pro- 
gress of the complaint. If the heat of the surface is 
great and distressing, cold or tepid sponging may be 
adopted, and if the pulse is hard and strong, some 
leeches may be applied behind the ear. If delirium come 
on, the scalp may require to be shaved, and cold water 
applied to it; and if the fever and delirium are violent, 
blood may have to be taken cautiously from thearm. In 
the worst form of this disease, all efforts to save the pa- 
tient will often be unavailing. When the system seems 
to be overwhelmed with the strength of the poison, a lib- 
eral administration of wiue and bark will be required to 
sustain the flagging powers until the deadly agency has 
in some measure passed away. As gurgles for the throat, 
& weak solution of chloride of soda or of nitrate of sil- 
ver is very useful. A solution of chlorate of potash in 
water (a dráchm to a pint) is recommended as a drink 
in this disense. The bowels also require to be carefully 
watched ; and grenat care is necessary to avoid cold dur- 
ing the period of convalescence. à 


the same head may be included the grubber, the culti- Scarlet Maple, n. (Bot) The red maple. See ACER. 
vator, and the scufiler, all of which act on the combined Sear'let Lake, n. (Juint.) A pigment prepared in 


principles of the plongh and harrow at the same time, 
Some of these implements have wheels, by the raising 
or lowering of which the tines or prongs may be made 
to sink more or less into the earth. 

Seari’fy, v.a. (imp. and pp. 8CARIPIED.) [ Lat. scari- 
Jico.] To scratch or cut, as the skin, with a sharp- 
pointed instrument; or to make small incisions in by 
means of a lancet or cupping instrument, so as to 
draw blood from the smaller vessels without opening a 
large vein. — To stir or loosen the upper soil of; as, to 
scarify a piece of ploughed land. 

Sea'riose. Sca’rious, a. [Fr. scarieux.] (Bot.) 
Tough, thin, dry, and membraneous, 

Scar latina, n. [Lat.] (ed.) Same as SCARLET 
FEVER, g. v. 

Senrlati' nous, a. Of a scarlet color; — hence, per- 
taining, or relating, to the scarlet fever. 

Searlat’ti, ALESSANDRO, an Italian composer, B. at Na- 
ples, 1650, who was the founder of the Neapolitan 
school of music. He is said to have written 200 masses, 
100 operas, and 3,000 cantatas. His writings, although 
they produced a revolution in the style of operatic music, 
are almost all completely forgotton. D. in Sweden, 1735. 

Scar‘less, a. Without scars; unmarked by cicatrices. 

Sear'let, n. (Ger. scharlach ; It. scarlatto ; Fr. écarlate.) 
A beautiful bright-red color, lighter than crimson; an 
orange-red color, of various tints and shades ; vermilion. 
— Cochineal furnishes a fine scarlet color, which is still 


largely employed in dyeing. Scheffer, who produced| 


the form of cochineal ; it is of a beautiful transparent red 
color, and excellent body, working well both in water 
and oil, though, like other lakes, it dries slowly. Strong 
light discolors and destroys it, both in water and oil; 
its tints with white-lead, and its combinations with 
other pigments, are not permanent, yet when well pre- 
pared and jndiciously used in sufficient body, and kept 
from strong light, it has been known to last many years; 
but it ought never to be employed in glazing, nor at atl 
in performances that aim at high reputation and dura 
bility. 


Senrlet Oak, n. (Bot.) A species of Quercus (Q. 


coccinea). It is a large tree, 80 feet in height, with a 
diameter of 3 or 4. Leaves of a bright, shining green, 
with about 4 deep sinuses, remarkably rounded and 
broad at the base. By the frosts of autumn they are 
changed to scarlet, unlike those of the red oak, which 
become dufl-red or brown. The wood is little valued 
for timber or fuel. It is most abundant in the Middle 
and Southern States, but is often met with in the more 
S. parts of New England. 


Searp. n. See Escarp. 
—v. a. (imp. and pp. SCARPED,) (skărpt.) To cat down, 


so as to make almost perpendicular; as, a scarped rock. 


Sear’pa, Antonio, a distinguished Italian anatomist, 


physiologist, and physician, B. in the prov. of Friuli, 
1748. He was professor of anatomy at Paris. Surgical 
anatomy owes its first development to the labors of this 
exact and patient observer. D. 1832. 


the best formula for dyeing this color, gives the pro- Scar'ron, a French poet, B. at Paris, 1610, is famous 


portions as follows: Starch, 9 lbs.; cream of tartar, 9 
Ibs. 6 0z.; solution of tin, 9 Ibs. 6 oz. ; and cochineal, 12 
lbs. 4 oz. These are the quantities required for 100 lbs. 
of wool or cloth. See RoSANILINE. 


for his humor and pleasantry of manners, deformity of 
body, and vigor of mind, and as the husband of Fran- 

ise d’Aubigne, who, after his death, became famous as 
Madame de Maintenon, q.v. D. 1660. 


N.E. of York, and 227 m. N. of London. Its harbor is|—Cloth of a scarlet color.— Shaks. Sear’ry, a. Covered with scars. ' 

extensive, safe, and of easy access. It is much frequented | —a. Of the color called scarlet ; of a light orange-red hue; Scars’dale, in New Fork, a post-village and township 

for sea-bathing, and for its mineral springs. Pop. 13.000. as, a scarlet coat, a scarlet lip, she blushed scarlet, &c. of Westchester co., 22 m. N.N.E. of New York; pop. of 
Searborough, a seaport-town of the Island of Tobago, Searlet'-bhean, ScARLET-RUNNER, n. (Bot.) The Pha- twp. abt. 650. 

West Indies, + m. N.E. of Milford; Lat. 11° 6 N., Lon. seolus multiflorus, extensively cultivated in England as Sea’rus, n. ; pl. Scart. [Lat.] (Zodl.) A genus of acam 

60° 30’ W. anesculent. See BEAN. | thopterygious fishes, known also as Spar- and Parrot - nah. 
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They are chiefly found in tropical seas, and are remark- 
able for their brilliant colors, 

Seat, interj. Begone; off; away;—an expression used 
in driving away a cat. 

Scavary, in British N. America, an island E. of Capo 
Breton Is. and, 6 m. long and 2 broad; Lat. 430 N., Lon. 
599 41% W. 

Scatch’es, n. pl. [O. Fr. escuches.] A kind of stilts to 
fit to the feet, used in walking across miry places. 

Beath, Seathe, (skdth,) v. a. (imp. and pp. 8CATHED,) 
(skathd.) [A. S. scethan; Ger. schaden; Icel. skédia ; 
allied to Gr. askéthes, scatheless.) To injure; to harm ; 
to damage, to waste ; to destroy. 

Seath’fal, a. Harmful; wasteful; detrimental; de- 
structive. 

Seath’'fulmess, n. Harmfulness; destructiveness. 

Seath'less, Scathe'less, a. Without injury, waste, 
or damage. 

Seat ter, v. a. [A. S. scateran, from sceadan.] To 
strew; to throw loosely about here and there; to sprin- 
kle: to spread or set thinly.— To separate or remove, as 
things to a distance from each other; to disperse; to 
dissipate ; to reduce from serried or compact to loose or 
broken order; as, to scatter an enemy’s ranks. — Hence, 
to frustrate; to subvert; to overthrow; as, his hopes 
were scattered beyond redemption. 

—v.n. To be dispersed or dissipated ; as, sound scatters 
in the open air. 

Seat'ter-brain, Scat’ter-brains, n. A giddy or 
volatile person; ove who is incapable of concentrating 
the thoughts or attention; an addle-pate, 

Sent'ter-brained, a. Giddy ; thoughtless ; volatile ; 
addle-pated. 

Seattered, (skdt'terd.) p. a, Dissipnted; dispersed ; 
sprinkled or thinly spr over; as scattered raisins in a 
pudding, troops scattered in a rout, scattered clouds, &c. 

( Bot.) Without any apparent regular order or posi- 
tion; as, scattered branches. 

Sent'teredlx. adv, In a scattered manner; dispers- 
edly ; separately. 

Scat‘tering, p-a. Divided among many; not uniform. 

—. Something scattered. 

Seat' ly, adv. In ascattered or dispersed manner. 

s roken shell-fish.— Willoughby. 

(Zul.) The Scaup-duck. See FALIX. 

Scaup’er, n. A tool having a semi-circular face, used 
by engravers to clear nway the spaces between the lines 
of an engraving, in the manner of a chisel. — Fairholt. 

Scaur, n. A precipitous rock or cliff. See Scar. 

Seavenge, (scăv'enj,) v. a, To cleanse from filth, im- 
purities, &c. 

Scav'enger, n. [A. S. scafan, to shave, to make 
smooth; Ger. schaben.| A person whose employment is 
to scrape or cleanse the streets of a city, &c., and carry 
away the filth. 

Scavenger’s daughter. (A corruption of Skeffington’s 
daughter.) An instrument of torture, invented by Sir 
W. Ske tom, which so compressed the body as to 
start the blood from the nostrils, and sometimes also 
from beneath the nails of the hands and feet. 

Seelerat, (s¢l'er-ah,)n. [Fr.] A villain; a criminal; 
a ruffian. (x.) 

Seelidothere, (s¢l'i-do-thér,) n. [Gr. skelidos, leg, and 
thårim, beast.) (Jul.) A fossil quadruped of the genus 
Scelidotherium, related to the Sloth, of which several 
S. American species are known. — Dana. 

Seena, (sid’/nah,) n. [It] A scene, or tableau, of an 
opera. 

Scene, (seen,) n. [Fr. scéne; Lat. scena; Gr. skënë, a 
covered place; probably from Gr. shia, a shadow, a 
shade, the word being first applied to the shaded part 
of a theatre.) A stage; the theatre, or place where dra- 
matic pieces and other shows are exhibited. 

—The entire decorations, appointments, and fittings inci- 
dental to the representation of theatrical action; the 
curtain or hanging of a theatre adapted to tho play in 
course of performance ; as, to paint or shift the scenes, to 
go behind the scenes. — The whole series of actions and 
events connected and dramatically exhibited ; — hence, 
a part of a play; a sub-division of an act; 80 much of 
an act of a play as representa the same persons in the 
same place ; as, an act of three scenes, the balcony scene 
in“ Romeo and Juliet,“ &c.— The imaginary place in 
which the action of a play is supposed to occur, or 
where the place, time, circumstances, &c., bearing on 
the plot and incidence of a play, story, poem, &c.; sur- 
roundings setting of a subject brought to the imagi- 
nation. 

“ The scene la now transported to Southampton.” — Shaks, 

—General aspect or appearance of any object; the whole 
contextare of a series of objects; a sequenco of actions 
or events presented in connection; display ; show ; spec- 
tacle; exhibition; tableau. 

A mute scene of sorrow mixt with fear." Dryden. 

An exhibition of strong feeling between two or more 
persons, usually of a pathetic, passionate, or tempestu- 
ous kind: sometimes, a tableau performed for artificial 
effect; a theatrical display ; — also, occasionally, a do- 
mestic broil or contretemps ; as, meeting him in another 
lady's company his wife caused a scene. 

Scene’ful, a. Presenting much of scenery or imagery. 

Seene-man, n.; pl. SCENE-MEN. One who manages 
the movable scenes in a theatre; a scene-shifter. 

Scene’-painter, n. One whose avocation is to paint 
scenes for theatres, 

Scene’-paint’‘ing, n. A department of the art of 
painting, governed by the laws of perspective, applied 
to the peculiar exigencies of a theatre. It is conducted 
chiefly in distemper or water colors, and admits of the 
most striking effects, which indeed, in scene-painting, 
is almost all that is required. 
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Scenery, (seen’-,) n. Scenes in general; the appear- 
ance of a place, or of the various objects presented to 
view; or, the various objecta themselves, as secu to- 
gether; the representation of a place in which an nc- 
tion, or series of actions, is performed, — Combination 
of natural views or scenes; general aspect as regards 
variety and beauty, or the reverse, in u landscape; as, 
go to Switzerlund for fine scenery. 

Scene’-shifter, n. A scene-man in a theatre. 

Seen‘ic, Scen‘ical, a. [Fr. scénique.] Perwiniug, or 
relating, to scenery; theatrical; as, scenic effect. 

Secenograph ie, Scenograph’ical, a. Pertain- 
ing, or having reference, to scenography ; drawn in per- 
spective. 

Scenograph ically, adv. Perspectively. 

Scenography, (d. m u-.) n. [Gr. skenographia 
— skéne, a scene, aud graphò, to delineate.) In per- 
spective, the representation of a body on a perspective 
plane, or a description thereof in all its dimensions, 
such as it appears to the eye. 

Scent, (sent.) e. a. (Fr. sentir, from Lat. sentio.] To dis- 
cern or perceive by the sense of smell; to smell; as, a 
hound scents game. — To perfume; to imbue or fill with 
odor or aroma, good or bad; as, to scent a handkerchief. 

—v.a. To hunt animals by their scent. 

—n, [Fr. senteur.) That which affects the olfactory or- 
gans, and causes the sensation of smell; odor; aroma; 
perfume; fragrance; smell; as, the scent of heliotrope. 
— Sense of smell; power of smelling ; as, a hound of 
fine scent, — Chase followed by the scent; track; course 
of pursuit; as, detectives are on the scent after him. 

Scentful, (n-) a. Odorous ; imparting scent or odor; 
as, scentful grasses. — Ol quick or acute olfactory pow- 
ers; as, a scentful coyote. 

Scent/less, a. Inodorous ; lacking scent or aroma; des- 
titute of smell; as, a scentless flower. 

Scepacer, (s/e-pai'se-e,) n. (Bat.) The Scepa fam, 
a small order of plants, alliance Euphorbiales, ouly dis- 
tinguished from Euphorbiacee by its flowers being 
amentaceous. There are but 3 genera and 6 species, all 
natives of India. The wood of Lepidostachys Roxburghit 
is called cocus, or kokra, and being very hurd, is em- 
ployed for flutes and similar musical instruments. 

Sceptic, (skcp'tik,) n. [Fr. sceptique; Gr. skeplikos, 
from skeptomai, to look carefully into, to examine, to 
consider] An inquirer after facts or reasons ; one who 
is as yet undecided as to what is true; one who searches 
and never finds. 

(Mefaph.) One who doubts the truth and reality of 
any principle; a Pyrrhonist; — hence, among the mod- 
erns, sometimes one who doubts whether any truth, 
fact, or ruliug principle can be established on a philo- 
sophical basis; or, a critical inquirer or analyst, as dis- 
tinguished from a dogmatist. 

(Theol.) A person who doubts the existence of God, 
or the truth of revelation; one who holds unbelief of 
the divine original of Christianity. 

Scep’tic, Scep'tieal, a. Doubting; hesitating to 
udmit the certainty of doctrines or principles; believ- 
ing in nothing, or doubting of everything. — Doubting 
or denying the truth of revelation. 

Scep'tically, adv. In a sceptical or doubting manner. 

Sceptic ess, u. State or quality of being sceptical. 

Scepticism, (skép'te-sizm,) n. [Gr. skepsis, doubt.) 
(Metaph.) That negative system of philosophy which, 
by doubting of everything beyond the region of phe- 
nomena, doubts the possibility of all speculation; or, 
according to Sextus Empiricus, “ tho power of opposing. 
in all their contradiction, the sensuous representations 
and the conceptions of the mind, and thus to induce per- 
fect suspension of judgment.” The sceptic, in general, 
accepts of the phenomena of nature as he finds them, 
and, convinced of the impossibility of diving beneath 
the appearances to the real causes of things, contents 
himself with a spirit of doubt and indifference, The ten 
topics of argument used in the schools of the sceptics 
were: — 1. That on account of the variety that exists 
in the organism of different animal bodies, it is prob- 
able that the same external object presents different 
images to different animals, and man has no reason for 
asserting that his perceptious are more conformable to 
the real nature of things than those of inferior animals. 
—2. That even among men there is a great diversity 
both of mind and body, which necessarily occasions a 
great variety of opinions, every one judging according 
to his particular apprehension, while no one is able to 
determine the real nature of things.— 3. That the dif- 
ferent senses give different reports of the same thing; 
and hence bodies may have different properties from 
those which the senses lead us to suppose —4. That the 
same thing appears differently according to the different 
disposition or circumstances of the person who perceives 
it; whence it is impossible for any one man to pro- 
nounce that his judgment concerning any object is 
agreeable to nature.— 5. That things assume a different 
aspect according to their distance, position, or place, and 
no renson can be assigned why one of these aspects 
shonld agree with the real object rather than the rest.— 
6. That no object offers itself to the senses which is not 
so connected and mixed with others that it cannot be 
distinctly separated and examined.—7. That objects of 
sense appear exceedingly different when viewed in a 
compound and in a decomposed state, and that it is im- 
possible to say which appearance most truly expresses 
their real nature,— 8. That every object being always 
viewed in its relation to others, it is impossible to de- 
termine what is simply in its own nature.—9. That our 
judgment is liable to uncertainty from the circumstances 
of frequent or rare occurrence, that which happens 
every day appearing in a very different light from that 
in which the same thing would appear if new.— 10. 
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Scep’treless, a. 
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That mankind are continually led into different concep- 
tions concerning (he same Ching through the influence 
ot custom, law, fabulous tales. and established opinions, 
On all these grounds they held that every human judg- 
ment is liable to uncertainty, aud that we can only say 
coucerning anything that it seems to be, not that it ts 
what it seems, They likewise maintained that every 
proposition requires some previous proposition to sup- 
port it, in infinitum, or supposes some axiom which can- 
not be proved, and is tieretore taken for granted with- 
outdemonstration ; that in argument, the point assumed 
and that which is to be proved may often be alternately 
used in each other's place, both being equally uncertain; 
aud lastly, that nothing can be understood by itself, as 
appeurs from the endless disputes of philosophers oon- 
cerning the nature of things, por by means of some- 
thing else while itself remains unkuown. This per- 
petual uncertainty and indecision on every point, this 
eutire abuegation of man’s proudest faculty—reason—ia 
contrary to the manifest purposes which man has to 
serve upon earth, and but little accords with the pro- 
digious activity and creative power of the mind. The 
most celebrated thinkers, if we may so call them, of this 
class in ancieut times, were Pyrrho, Timon, Enesidemus, 
and Sextus Empiricus; in modern times, David Hume. 
The S. of Hume was, beyond all doubt, the most thor- 
ough and wide-reaching that philosophy has yet wit- 
nessed. He starts with the popular theory of experi- 
ence,and proceeds with surprising coolness to hew down 
every intellectual principle for which his theory wasin- 
capable of accounting. In open argument, in candid 
statement, and in solid attack, the Scottish sceptic is 
greatly in advance of his Greek predecessors. The &. of 
Hume called forth a host of assailants, and has more or 
Jess influenced philosophical thought and opinion since 
that time, more particularly in the cases of Reid, Stew- 
art,and Hamilton in Scotland; of Jouffroy and Cousin in 
France; and of Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling in 
Germany. 
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Sceptre, (er.) n. [Fr.; Lat. sceptrum ; Gr. sképtron, 


a staff, as the badge of command, borne by kings and 
chiefs, and transmitted from father to son.] A staff, 
baton, or mace borne by monarchs on solemm or state 
occasions as a badge of anthority or emblem of sover- 
eignty; the appropriate ensign of royalty, of higher an- 
tiquity than the crown.—Hence,sovereign or regal power 
or authority; as, to invest a monarch with the sceptre. 


—v. a. To invest with regal authority, or with a sceptre, 


as the ensign of sovereign sway ; as, a sceptred monarch. 
Without a sceptre; — hence, desti- 
tute of royal power. 


Schzsburg, Schassburg, (shass'boorg.) a town 


of Austria, in Transylvania, near the Great Kockel, 126 
m. from Temesvar; pop. 8.000. 


Schaffhausen, (shif-hou'zn,) the most N. canton of 


Switzerland, between Lat. 47° 40’ and 47° 50’ N., Lon. 
80 25’ and 80 55’ E., separated by the Rhine on the 8., 
from the cantons of Zurich and Thurgan, and sur- 
rounded on the other sides by the Grand-Duchy of Baden ; 
area, 116 8q. m, The surface is undulating, and the soil 
fertile. Prod. The usual cerealia, fruits, and wine. 
Manuf. Cotton and hardware. Cap. Schaffhausen. 
Pop (1881) 51,958, 


SCHAFFHAUSEN, cap. of the above canton, on the Rhine, 


25 m. N.W. of 
Constance, and 

23 miles from 
Zurich. Itisa Pee 
place of an- fag 
tiqnity, and hai 

a large parish 
church, an 
academy, town 
library, town- 
hall, and mar- 
ket - house, 
Manuf. Cotton, = 
silk, and lea- 
ther, and it ex- 
ports the wine 
raised in the 
neighborhood. 
A wooden 
bridge, of very 
ingenious con- 
struction, is 
here = thrown 
across the 
Rhine, and 
forms a channel 
of communica- 
tion between 
this town and the rest of Switzerland. Pop. 9,000.— 
The FALLS OP SCHAFFHAUSEN is a cataract of the Rhine,3 
miles from the town, and has a descent of about 100 
feet. It is one of the most striking waterfalls in Europe. 


Fig. 2316. — ScHAFFHAUSEN. 


Schaghticoke, (shat-e-kook',) in New York, a post- 


village and township of Rensselaer co., 21 m. N.E. of 
Albany; . in 1870, 3,126. 


Schamyl. (Hi,) the prophet and supreme military 


chieftain of the Circassians, E. 1797, at the Aoul of 
Himri, in the north of the Caucasian district of Daghes- 
tan. From his earliest years he was ambitious and 
eager to compete in athletic sports and trials of skill, 
and his charact»r seems to have been formed from the 
instructions he received from a teacher named Dschel- 
lal-Edin, who taught him the doctrine of Sufeyism, 
which, dissatisfied with the barren letter of the Koran, 
appeals to human consciousness, and seeks to inculcate 
nobler hopes than a gross Mohammedan ponies can 
offer. When &, in 1824, first took part in his couutr p'a 
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in the dept. of Aisne, near St. Quentin, and, after a N.N.E. 
course to Antwerp, dividing into two branches, the E. 
and W. Scheldt, which flow into the German Ocean. 
Length, 200 m. 

|Schelestadt, (ch stat.) a fortified town of France, 
dept. of Bas-Rhin, on the Ill, u tributary of the Rhine, 
26 m. 8.8.W. of Strasburg. Manuf. Cotton and linen 
fabrics, ironware, &c. Pop. 9,500. 

Schelling. FRIEDRICH WILHELM JosEPH vox, the lust 
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defence, the leader of the warlike Lesghians was Kasi 
Mollah. From that time till his capture, in 1859, S. be- 
came the most troublesome enemy whom the Russians 
had to encounter in their constant irruptions into Cir- 
cassia, and the exploits attributed to him would fill a 
volume. In 1831, in a battle with the Russians, the 
Murids, under Kasi Mollah, were slain almost to a man, 
and &, pierced by a ball, lay at his leader’s feet; but he 
escaped ip time to present himself at the first meeting 


of the discomfitted tribes held after the battle. In 1836, 
when his leader fell, the victim of a conspiracy, S. was 
chosen chief. Year after year he baffled the efforts of 
the Russians, who sent large forces against him, and it 
was not till after the Crimean War that they were able 
to break down the power of the Circassians. In 1857-58 
they won several important victories over the moun- 
taineers, and made themselves masters of the defile 
which cut off communications between Vedeni, the 
residence of S., and the pasture grounds of the Tchet- 
chenia. S. with his son, was captured Sept. 7, 1859, by 
the Russians, who treated their prisoners with great 
respect. He resides in Moscow, and has an establish- 
ment befitting his former station and character. S. und 
his sons took the oath of fidelity to the Emperor of 
Russia and the Grand-Dnke at Kalouga, in 1866. 

Schap’ziger, n. A kind of cheese made in Switzer- 
land, to which the common flavor of Melilotus ceruleus 
is communicated, 


Remain ee in Georgia, a village of Muscogee co., 10 

m. E. of Columbus. 

Schaum’bu Lippe, (Princrpatity or,) one of the 
minor states of N. Germany, between Lat. 52° 10’ and 

52° 30’ N., Lon. 9° E., bounded by Hesse-Schaumburg, 

Hanover, and the Prussian Westphalia; urea, 212 sq. m. 


survivor of that famous band of German philosophers 
of which Kant, Jacobi, Hervart, Fichte, and Hegel are 
the other chiefs, p. 1775, at Leonberg, in Wtirtemberg. 
He studied first at Tübingen, where he and Hegel be- 
came intimate friends, thence he went to Leipzig and 
Jena. At Jena he studied under Fichte, whom he suc- 
ceeded in the chair of philosophy at that university in 
1798. In 1803, he was transferred to Wurzburg; and, in 
1807, to Munich, where he remained till 1841, when be 
accepted a chair at Berlin. This chair he soon relin- 
quished, and the last years of his life were spent in 
comparative seclusion, By the nature of his specula- 
tions, developed in a number of fragmentary publica- 
tions, chiefly iu the earlier part of his life, &. s place in the 
great series of German philosophers is determined to be 
between Fichte and Hegel, the former of whom p. in 
1814, and the latter in 1831. S» metaphysical theory 
is generally known by the name of the System of Iden- 
tity. It rests on the principle that the two elements of 
thought, the objects respectively of understanding and 
reason, culled by the various terns of matter and spirit, 
objective and subjective, real and ideal, &c., ure only 
relatively opposed to one another as different forms of 
the absolute or infinite, hence sometimes called the two 
poles of the absolute, D. 1854. 
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Schiller, (shil'Ir.) JOBANN CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH von, 
one of the most illustrious of German poets, B. at Mar- 
bach, in Wiirtemberg, 1769. After having studied medi- 
cine, and become surgeon in a regiment, he, in his 22d 
year, wrote his tragedy of Tie Robbers, which at once 
raised him to the foremost rank among the dramatists 
of his country, It was performed at Mannheim, in 
1782. But some passages of n revolutionary tendency 
having incurred the displeasure of the Duke of Wür- 
temberg, & left Stuttgard by stealth, and made his way 
to Mannheim, where, after varions wanderings and 
many hardships, he got his tradegy of Fiesco brought 
out on the stage. The tragedies of Cabal and Love, and 
Don Carlos, were his next productions. In 1785 he re 
paired to Leipzig and Dresden, where he found many 
admirers. Here he wrote his singular romance called 
Geisterscher, and his Philosophical Letters, and collected 
materials for a History of the Revolt of the Netherlands 
under Philip 11. In 1707 he repaired to Weimar, where 
he was welcomed with great warmth by Weiland and 
Herder, undertook the management of a periodical 


Cap. Bückeburg. Pop. (1881) 35,376. Schells’burgh, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Schediasm, (ské‘di-dzm,) n. [Gr. schediasma, an ex-| Bedford co., 9 m. W. of Bedford; pop. abt. 500. 

tempore speech or action.) Desultory writing on u loose | Sehematisin, (ské’ma-lizm,) n. [Lat. schematismus, 

sheet of paper or vellum. (R.) from Gr. skematismos, a dressing up.] A configuration 
Schedule, (d, shéd’yiil, or séd’yiil,) n. [Lat.] in outline of any systematic arrangements; disposition 

schedula, dimin. of scheda. a strip of papyrus bark, frum of the form or figure of a thing. (R.) 

scindo, to cut.] A small scroll, or piece of paper or|/Sche’matist, n. A schemer; a projector; a contriver ; 

parchment, containing some writing; a piece of paper] an promoter of plans or designs. 

or parchment annexed to a larger writing, as to a will, Sehe'matize. v. n. (Fr. schématiser.] To form or 

a deed, a lease, &c.; a piece of paper or parchment] promote a scheme, or schemes. 

containing au inventory of goods; a debtor's list of Scheme, (ském,) n. [Lat. and Gr., from echō, to have, 

liabilities. to hold, to retain; second aorist infin. schein.) A sys- 
Scheele, (shéél,) KARL WILHELM, an illustrions Swedish} tem: a plan; a combination of things connected and ad- 


chemist, B. at Stralsund, 1742, was educated at a private 
academy in his native town, and afterwards at a public 
school, and then served his apprenticeship as an apothe- 
cary at Gotheborg. He subsequently acted as assistant to 
apothecaries at Malmo, Stockholm, and Upsala. There 
his genius attracted the attention of the professorsat this 


celebrated university, who encouraged him in his pur-|—v. a. 


justed by design; as, an outward scheme of things. ( Locke.) 
—A purpose or design ; a plan; a project; a contrivance ; 
a device; n plot; as, he formed a scheme to overthrow 
the government. — Any lineal or mathematical dia- 
gram; a plan or representation of any geometrical or 
astronomical figure; as, to draw a scheme of nativity. 
To plan; to contrive ; to devise; to plot. 


Fig. 2317. — SCHILLER. 
called the German Mercury, and not long afterwards 


suits; but it is remarkable that the Swedish govern- |—v. n. To form or devise a plan, or plans; to contrive. 
ment, althongh aware of his talents, allowed perhaps Scheme'ſul, a. Fertile in schemes or plans. 

the ablest man which that country has produced, ulti- | Sehemer, (ském’er,) n. One who schemes; a con- 
mately to end his days as an humble apothecary in a vil-| triver; a projector; a planner; also, an intriguer ; as, an 
lage on the banks of Lake Moeler. To him we owe the| astute schemer. 

. of fluorine, chlorine, and of molybdic, tungstic,| Sehem' ing. p. a. Giving to, contriving, or forming 
arsenic, lactic, gallic, tartaric, oxalic, citric, malic, pur-] schemes; intriguing; artful; astute; as, a scheming in- 
puric, and saclactic acids, glycerine, and oxygen. He] tellect. š 

ascertained the nature and the constituents of ammonia Sehemwingly, adv. By scheming, or contriving. 
and prussic acid, the characters of barytes and manga-|Schem ‘ist, n. A schemer; a schematist. (R. 
nese, and the elements of the atmosphere. Few men Schemnitz, (shem-nilz’,) a mining town of 
of his century, with the exception of Priestly, can be 
compared with him as a discoverer. D. 1786. 


Ae 
co. of Houth, on the Schemnitz,a tributary of the Gran, 


46 m. N.E. of Gran. It contains the most extensive 
Scheele’s-green, n. (Puint.) The delicate and beau- mines in Hungary, consisting of gold, silver, lead, iron, 
tiful green color known under this name is composed] copper, zinc, and arsenic. Jbp. 15,000. 
entirely of arsenite of copper. Its manufacture and| Sechenk-beer, (shenk-,)n. (Ger. schenk-bier, from schen- 
use are so dangerous to health, that they are forbidden] ken, to pour ont.) A German beer of mild quality. 
in France, and should be so in other countries. Schenectady, (skén-ck'td-de,) in New York, an E. co.; 
Scheele‘tine, n. [After the chemist Scheele, q. v.] area, 190 sq. m. Rivers. The Mohawk, and its tribu- 
(in.) A native tungstate of lead, composed (When] taries. Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile, especially along 
pure) of 517 per cent. of tungstic acid, and 48°3 lead. It] the Mohawk. Cup. Schenectady. 
occurs in faintly translucent four-sided prisms,which are |—A flourishing city, cap. of the above co., on the Mohawk 
colorless, or of a yellowish-gray, brownish, or green color.| River, 16 m. N.W. of Albany; Lat. 42° 48“ N., Lon. 73° 
Scheel'ite. n. [After Scheele, q. v.] (Min.) A tung-| 55’ W. It is the seat of Union College, and contains 12 
state of lime. churches, 2 banks, 2 newspapers, large machinery and 
Scheerer ite, n. From Scherrer, the discoverer.) (Min.) locomotive works, 4 foundries, cotton-mills, and manu- 
A mineral resin found in loosely aggregated, feebly| factories of shawls, agricultural implements, &c. S. 
shining, crystalline grains and folia, or in minute] was settled by the Dutch in 1661. In 1690, a large num- 


made the acqnaintance of Gathe, which soon ripened 
into a friendship only dissolved by death. In 1789 he 
was appointed to the chair of history in the University 
of Jena, and besides lecturing to crowded audiences, he 
published his History of the Thirty Years’ War, and en- 
gaged in various literary enterprises, which had great 
influence on the literature of Germany. Die Horen,and 
Der Musen- Almanach, to which the most eminent men 
in Germany contributed, belong to this period. He also 
produced the Trenien, a collection of epigrams, and wrote 

is Ballads, which are reckoned among the finest com- 
positions of their kind in any language. About 1790 he 
exhibited a strong tendency to consumption, which, by 
precluding him from lecturing, greatly reduced his in- 
come; but he was relieved from the pressure of misfor- 
tune by the kindness of the Prince of Denmark, who 
settled upon him a pension of a thonsand dollars for 
three xenrs, and thus enabled him to pursue his studies, 
free xt once from narrow circumstances and public 
duties, He soon after settled at Weimar, in order to 
direct the theatre in conjunction with Geethe, in ac- 
cordance with their mutual tastes and opinions; and 
here he at intervals published the works which. to- 
gether with those above mentioned, have immortalized 
his name. Among these are Wall-ns/ien, Mary Stuart, 
Joan of Arc, and William Tell, The best English biog- 
raphies of X are Curlyle's and Bulwer's. D. at Weimar, 
May 9, 1505. 


acicular crystals, with a yellowish or greenish tinge, in 
small cavities in brown coal at Utznach in Switzerland, 
and in Denmark in peat-mosses, 

Scheffer, Arry, (shef’fer.) a French historical painter, 
B. in Dordrecht, Holland, 1794, who, after studying in 
Holland, went to Paris, where he finished his artistic 
education under Baron Guerin. In 1812 he exhibited 
his first picture at the Paris Exhibition, and from that 
time rose rapidly to the highest position, both as an 
historical and genre painter. His manner partook of 
the lofty and devotional character of the modern Ger- 
man school, combined with a certain Gallic style of color 
and effect. Asa portrait-painter he was likewise emi- 
nently succeesful, his best works in this line of art being 
the portraits of Charles Dickens, Talleyrand, Lamartine, 
Kc. Many of his finest productions hive been made 
familiar in this country. through the medinm of the 
engraver’s art; ns, for example, the reproductions of his 


Faust; Mignon ; Francesca da Rimini and her Lover Mert-\ Schesis, (ské’sis,) n. [Gr.]  (Rhet.) A figure of speech 


ing Dante and Virgil in Hell; and Byron’s Giuour. Some 
critics have desired more color, movement, and vigor in 
his paintings; but, as a distinguished French writer ob- 
serves, the materialist brilliancy of color would add 
too much of the substantial to the charming effects of 
his brash, which he himself chose rather to give just 
so much of life as was necessary to the expression of 
the finest shade of sentiment.” D. 1858. 

Scheik,n. Another orthography of SALIK, 7. v. 

Beheldt, (shelt,) a river of France and Belgium, rising 


Schil/ler-spar, n. (in.) A hydrated silicate of 
magnesia, in which a large proportion of the magnesia 
is replaced by the protoxides of iron and manganese, 
and by lime. 

Schilling, Skilling, n. 
equal to about 114 cents, 

Sehi’'nus, n. [Gr. schinos, the mastic-tree.] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, order Anacardiaceer, consisting of trees 
and shrubs, natives of tropical America, &c., having nn- 
equally pinnate leaves. which in some of the species are 
so filled with a resinous fluid, that the least degree of 
unusual repletion of the tissue causes it to be dis- 
charged. Some of them fill the air with fragrance after 
rain; and S. molle and some others expel their resin with 
such violence, when immersed in water, as to have the 
appearance of spontaneous motion, in consequence of 
the recoil. &. areira is said to cause swellings in those 
who sleep under its shade. The root of S. molle is used 
medicinally in Pern, while the resin that exudes from 
whereby a certain affection or inclination of an adver-| the tree is employed to astringe the gums. 
sary or opponent is feigned for the purpose of answer- Selhia, (she’o,) n town of Lombardy, prov. of Vicenza, 15 
ing it. — Orabb. m. N.W. of Vicenza: pop. 6, 800. 

Scheveningen, (ska’ven-ing-hen.) a town of the Neth-|Schi’raz Wine, n. A light, aromatic Persinn wine, 
erlands, prov. of E. Holland, on the N. Sea, 2 m. N. W. of much esteemed in the East, particularly by the Chinese, 
the Hague; pop. 5,000. Schir'rus. n. (d.) See Scinnuus. 

Schiedam. (s/ke'dam,).a town of the Netherlands, Schism, (sizm.) n. [Fr. schisme; Lat. schisma, from 

rov. of S. Holland, on the Schie, a tribntary of the} Gr. schizō, to cleave.) A division or separation in 2 
Meuse, 3 m. W. of Rotterdam, and 1 m. N. of the Meuse. church or denomination of Christians; breach of unity 
Manu. Principally gin. Pop. 15,500. or concord among people professing the same religious 

F 
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ber of the inhabitants were massacred by the French 
and Indians. Pop. (1880) 13,676. 

Scherif, (sherif) n. [Ar., a prince, a noble, from shar- 
afa, to be eminent or noble.] A title given in the East, 
by prescriptive usage, to those males who descend 
from Mohammed throngh his son-in-law and daughter, 
Ali and Fatima. Such persons also bear the title of 
emir and seid, and have the privilege of wearing the 
green turban. The chiefs of Mecca and Medina, who 
are always supposed to belong to this sacred family, 
are styled the scherifs of those cities. 

Schero'ma, n. [Gr. skeros, another form of zeros, 
dry.) (Au.) A dryness of the eye, arising from a de- 
ficiency in the secretion of the Iachrymal glands. 

Seherzando, Scherzo, (skért-san'do, skért-so,) adv. 
It.] (Mus.) In an airy or sportive manner. 

Scherzo, (skért-s0,) n. (Mus.) A composition in an 
airy or playful style. 


A small German coin, 


SCHL 


faith;—also, the offence of seeking to produce disunion| 


in a church without needful or justifiable cause. — 
Hence, division among tribes, classes, or families of 
people, 

Schismatic, Schismatical, (siz-mdt'ik,) a. Per- 
taining, or relating, to schism; implying schism; par- 
taking of the nature of, or teuding to, schism ; as, schis- 
matical opinions. 

Schismatiic, n. One guilty of schism; one who pro- 
poses, promotes, or practises schism ; one who separates 
from an established church or religious faith. 

The schismatics united to alter the whole system of spiritual 
government.” — Swift. 

Behismat'ieally,ade. In a schismatical manner; by 
schism. 

Nehismat'ienlmess, n. State of being schismatical. 

Schiw’matize, r. 4. [Fr. schismatiser.]) To be guilty 
of schism; to practice or promote schism; to make u 
breach of union in a church or religious body. 

Schism'less, a. Free from schism; undivided by 
differences of opinion. 

Sehist. u. [Or. schistos, cleaven.] (Geol.) The name 
given to fissile rocks greatly metamorphosed, and gen- 
erally having imperfect cleavage. Their basis is more 
silicivus than argillaceous, and if the salts of alumina 
are present, they exist, not as clay, but as new combi- 
nations. Thus we have micaceous schists,chloritic schists, 
guroet schists, Ac. Schists occur geologically with meta- 
morphic rocks, overlying or interstratitied with gneiss, 
and even granite. They differ from slates in being im- 
perfectly fissile, and from shales in being perfectly meta- 
morphosed. They are very abundant in mountainous 
countries, sometimes forming the entire mountain mass, 
but more frequently flanking a granite nucleus. They 
often contain metalliferous veins; but rarely have any 
other economic value, not being readily dressed to a 
smooth surface, and not ausweriug the purpose of either 
stone or slate for building. 

Schist’ic, Schistose’, Schist'ous, a. [Fr. schis- 

teux.) (Geol.) Susce le of separation by natural 

cleavage into fags, slates, or slabs, as certain metamor- 
phic rocks. 

Schizandra’cer, n. (Bot.) The Schizandra family, 
au order of plants, alliance Menispernales, consisting of 


trailing shrubs, with alternate exstipulate, simple|Sehley, (shir, 


leaves, and unisexual flowers. Sepals and petals imbri- 
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on many topics connected with philosophy and msthet- 
ics, and above all, producing his PAilasophy of Life, 


Philosophy of History, and Philosophy uf Languaye,| 


which rank amoug his best liter: 
devotional tendencies are espec 
teresting Letters on Cueistian Art. D. 1529. 

Schleiermacher, (sh rr-ma-ker,) Futeputcn DANIEL 
Ernst, a celebrated German theologian and philologist, 
B. at Breslau, 1768, studied at Halle iu 1787, und alter 
holding various ecclesiastical appointments in different 
parts of Germany, was called to Berlin in 1809 as preacher, 
and in the fullowing year received the chair of theology 
in the University. The influence of his writings in Ger- 
many Was, and stillis, very great; but it was, perhaps, sur- 
passed by that which his oral instructions and his per- 
sonal character exercised over those who lived withiu his 
sphere. Of his numerous works we can only name the 
following: Kreden ueben die Religion; Der Christliche 
Glaube ; the Translation of Plato, unrivalled in excel- 
lence; the Criticul Commentary on Luke's Writings ; and 
the Sermons. As u theologian, Schleiermacher held a 
place iu his own country very similar to that of Cule- 
ridge in Eugland, midway between the extremes of 
orthodoxy and doubt. D. 1834. 

Schleisingerville, (s//t'sing-er-vill,) in Wisconsin, 
a post-village of Washington co., 33 m. N. W. of Milwau- 
kee; pop. abt. 500. 

Schleitz, or Scucez, (shlits,) a town of Suxony, co. of 
Reuss, on the Wiesenthal, 24 m S. W. of Gera; pop. 5.000. 

Schleswig. or Sueswick. Dan. Sivsrig.} Formerly a 
duchy of Denmark, bounded N. by Jutland, from which 
itis nearly separated by the Konge Aa River and the 
Kolding Fiord. Prussia took possession of it in 1867 
along with Holstein, and those two duchies formed the 
proviuce of Schleswig-Holsten. Total area, 6,818 sq. m. 
Total pop. (1881) 1,124,862, 

SCHLESWIG, or SLES’ WICK, a senport-town of Prussia, prov. 
of Schleswig-Holstein, formerly the cap. of the Duchy of 
Schleswig, on an arm of the sea called the Sley, 21 m. 
from its mouth, and 70 m. N.N.W. of Hamburg; Lat. 
549 3X N., Lon. 9° 30% E. Manuf. Woollens, leather, 
earthenware, and sugar, Pup. 12.500, 

Schleswig, (slex‘wiy.) in Wisconsin, a township of 
Manitowoc ; pop. ubt. 699. 

in Georgiu, a MS. W. co. Surface, level; 

Cap. Ellaville. 


y efforts. S's strong 
ally shown in his iu- 


sou, generally fertile. 


cated. Stamens numerous, hypogynous. Ovules pen-|Sehliek, (sh/ik,) n. [Ger.] ( Metal.) Baume as SLICK, g. v. 


dulous; embryo very minute, with abundant homoge-[Sehliemann, lEINRICH. 
There are but five genera and one|Sechlusselburyg, se.) a fortified town of 


neous albumen. 
species, natives of India, Japan, and the southern parts 
of N. America, Some have edible fruits. The genera 
Schizandra and Spharostema are represented by two 
scrambling shrubs cultivated in conservatories. 
Schizopods’, n. pl. [From Gr. schizo, to divide, and 
nous, a foot.) (Zl.) A tribe of long-tailed Decapod 


See p. 2525. 


European Russia, govt. of St. Petersburg, on an island 
in the Neva, 21. m, E. of St. Petersburg. Manuf. Porce- 
lain, 1%. 5,000, 


Schmalkalden, (shmal'kal-den,) a town of Germany, 


in H 
pep 


se-Cassel, on the Fulda, 12 m. N. of Meiniugen; 
000. 


Crustaceans, including those which have the legs slen-[Sehmide'lin. n. [After the botanist Schmidel.| (Bot.) 


der and filamentous, accompanied by an external articu- 
lated branch as long as the limbs, which thus appear 
doubled in number. 

Schlegel, (slu’g!,) Avaust WILHELM von, a celebrated 
critic, poet, and philologist, B. at Hanover, 1767. After 
finishing his studies at Göttingen, he became professor at 
Jena, where he lectured on the theory of art, and joined 
his brother Frederick in the editorship of the Afhe- 
næum. In 1802 he repaired to Berlin as a wider field 
for his literary pursuits; accompanied Madame de Staél, 
in 1805, on a tour through Italy, France, Germany, and 
Sweden; delivering lectures in Vienna, in 1808, on 
dramatic art; became secretary to Bernadotte, the 
Crown-Prince of Sweden, in 1813; and, after studying 
Sanscrit in Paris, obtained in 1818 the professorship of 
history at Bonn, which he held till his death. Besides 


publishing numerous profound philological works, and | 


many dissertations on subjects connected with the fine 
arts and poetry, he was the founder of the so-called ro- 
mantic school, in contradistinction to the classical his 
poems and ballads rank among the highestin Germany ; 
his lectures on dramatic art and literature have become 
a standard work; and his translation of Shakspeare is 
accounted one of the most wonderful achievements in 
that difficult, though too often ill-appreciated, art. &. 
often displayed a puerile passion tor tithes and small 
court distinctions, which formed a great drawback to 
his real merits, and drew down upon him merited ridi- 
cule. D. 1845. 

Boutecenr. FRIEDRICH vox, a celebrated German critic 
and philologist, was a younger brother of the preced- 
ing, B. 1772, and studied at Göttingen and Leipzig. Lis 
first prodaction of any importance was the Greeks and 
Romans. lle then joined his brother in conducting a 
periodical called the Atheneum, and after publishing 
the philosophical romance of Lucinda, he visited Paris, 
where he delivered lectures on philosophy, and ocen- 
pied himself with the fine arts. In 1504 he published a 
Collection of the Romantic Poetry of the Middle Ages. 
an 1805 S., with his wito, a daughter of Moses Mendels- 
sohn, was received into the Church of Rome, at Cologne, 
After this, he repaired to Vienna, and, in 1503, received 
an appointment at the headquarters of the Archduke 
Charles, where he drew up several animating proclama- 
tions, When peace was concluded, he delivered in 
Vienna the lecture on Tha History of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Literature ; a work which has been translated into 
nearly every European language. In 1812, he edited 
the German Museum, and gained the contidence of Prince 
Metternich by the composition of various diplomatic 
papera; in consequence of which he was appointed Aus- 
trian counsellor of legation at the German dict, which 
he hell from 1814 to 1818. He then returned to Vienna, 
and resumed his literary occupations with great zest, 
contriguting to various journals and reviews, lecturing 


Schneeberg, (s4 


Schodack’ Centre, in New Yor. 


A genus of plants, order ÑNipindacea distributed through 
the tropics of both hemispheres, cousisting of trees 
or shrubs. The sweet pulpy part of the trnit of N. 
edulis is eaten in Brazil, where the fruits are called 
Fruta de Paraé; but the seeds of most of the genus 
possess nnwholesome properties, aud those of &. cobbe, 
a Cingalese species, are reputed to be poisonous, 

Schmolln, a town of Germany, in Suxe-Altenburg, on 
the Sprotta, 7 m. S. W. of Altenburg; pop. 6,500. 


Schmol nitz, a mining-town of N. Hungary, co. of Zips, 


241 m. S S. E. of Leutschan. 
copper, iron, and sulphur, 


It has mines of gold, silver, 
Pop. 5.500. 


(Schnapps, Hd, n. (Du. and Ger.] Holland gin; 


schiedam, 


Schnecks’ville, in Prnsylrania, n post-village of 


Lehigh co, 63 m. W. of Philadelphia. 

‘berg,) a town of Saxony, circle of 
Zwi u, 20 m. S S.W, of Chemnitz, Manuf. Gold and 
silver lace, cotton fabrics, aud chemical apparatus. Pop. 


7,600, 


Schneidemuhl, (shni’de-miil,) a town of Prussian Po- 


land, on the Kuddow, 54 m. W. of Bromberg; pop. 6,000, 


Schodack, (d, in New York a post-township 


of Reusselaer co. LL m. S.E. of Alba pop. abt. 7,500. 
„a post-village of 


Rensselaer co. 


Schodack’ Landing, in New Fork, a post- village 


of Rensselaer co., 12 m. S. of Albany ; pop. abt. 800. 


Schæfer, (shrof‘/er,) PETER, one of the improvers of 


the art of printing. who appears to have been at first a 
copyist at Paris, but was afterwards employed in the 
establishment of Guttenberg and Faust at Mentz. By 
one account he is said to have discovered the more easy 
method of casting the types When Faust aod Gutten- 
berg separated, in 1455, he became the partner of the 
former, after whose death he printed many works alone. 
His three sons also became eminent as printers. D. 
about 1502. 

Schee'nus, n. (Bot.) The Bog-rush, a genus of import- 
ant plants, order Cyperacee. 

Schofield, (sko’-,) Jonn MCALLISTER, an American 
major-general, B. in Chantauqua co., N. V., in 1831. After 
graduating at West Point in 1853, he became 2d lient. 
of the U. 8. artillery, and served in Florida. In 1856 he 
was appointed Professor of Physics in Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. In Nov., 1561, he was commis- 
sioned brigadier-general of volunteers, and assigned to 
the command of the dept. of Missouri. After participating 
in several engagements, General S. was appointed to the 
command of the forces opposed to the Confederate army 
of General Hood, then advancing into Tennessee. In 
1870, he was ordered to the command of the military 
division of the Pacific. 


Schoharie, (sko-har’ree,) in New Fork, an E. co.; area, 


Surface, mountainous in the W., and else- 


816 


660 sq. m. 


Secholar,(-tól'ar.) n. [Fr. 


Scholias tic. a. 
Scholium, (sk 
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where diversified ; soi, fertile. 
aud sandstone. Cay, Schoharie. 


Min. Tron, limestone 


—A post-village and Wwuship, cap. of the above co,, 30 


m. W. of Albany. 


Schohar'ie Creek, in New York, rises in the Cats- 


kill Mountains, Greene co., und flowing N. enters the 

Mohawk River from Montgomery co. 

‘colier, from L Lat. scholaris 
— schola, a school; Gr. scholé, spare time, that in which 
leisure is employed, 18 One who learns of a 
teacher; oue who is under the tuition of a preceptor; a 
pupil; a disciple; a student; — hence, any member of 
a college, academy, school, or seminary, — Emphatically 
used, a mau eminent for learning or erudition; a per- 
son of high attainments in science or literature; one 
engaged in scholastic pursuits; a learned person; a 
Classic; a Savant; a man of letters. — Hence, a book- 
learned person; a pedant; a purist or precisian in let- 
ters or learuing ;— used in u sense of ridicule or re- 
proach. — In the great English universities, an under 
graduate who belongs to the foundation of a college, 
and receives partial maintenance from its revenues ; us, 
a scholar of Brasenose, Oxford, 

Scholar-like, Scholarly, a. Like a scholar; be- 
fitting a scholar; as, a scholarly composition, scholarly 
taste. 

Scholarly, adv. In the manner of a scholar. (n.) 

Scholarship, n. The character, qualities, and acquire- 
ments of u scholar; literary or scientific attainments; 
erudition; learning; as, a man of sound scholarship. — 
Literary education; as, a house of scholarship. Millon. k.) 

—In the two great English universities, the common ap- 
pellation given to foundations in colleges, — interior to 
Sellowships, but superior to ezhildtions, for the main- 
tenance of scholars under certain regulations. Also, in 
the universities themselves as rewards for proficiency ; 
as, tu read for a scholarship at Cambridge. 

Scholastic. Scholas‘tical, a. s scholastique ; 
Lat. scholasticus; Gr. scholastikos.) ertaining, or re- 
lating, to a scholar, to a school, or to schools; suitable 
to a scholar or a school; scholar-like; as, scholastic 
studies, scholastic learning. — Pertaining, or having 
reference, to the schoolmen, or philosophers aud di- 
vines of the Middle Ages called SCHOLABTICS, q. v. 

—Hence, pedantic; formal; needlessly or excessively 
subtle or precise; as, u scholustic nicety. 

Scholas'iically, ddr. In a scholastic manner; after 
the method of schools; according to the niceties or sys- 
tem of the schoolmen, 

Scholasticism, («ko-lis'li-sizm,) n. The method or 
doctrines of the scholastic philosophy. See ScHoLastics, 

Scholastics, n. pl. Gr. scholastikos.) (Philos.) The 
mune given to a class of philosophers who flourished in 
the Middle Ages, and tanght a peculiar kind of philus- 
ophy, which cousisted in applying the ancient dialectics 
to theology. The scholastic theology was, in its general 
principle, an alliance between faith aud reason; au en- 
deavor to arrange the orthodox system of the Church, 
such us authority had made it, according to the rules 
and methods of the Aristotelian dialectics, aud sometimes 
upon premises supplied by metaphysical reasoning ; and 
scholastic philosophy seems chiefly to be distinguished 
from this theology by a larger iufusiou of metaphysical 
reasoning, or by its occasional inquiries into subjects 
not immediately related to revealed articles of taith. 
‘The name is derived from the circumstance that it orig- 
inated in the schools instituted by and after Charle- 
magne for the education of the clergy. It probably 
arose from the necessity felt of combatting heretics 
with their own weapons, aud establishing the doctrines 
of the Church upon a rational and scientific basis. The 
founder of the system is generally regarded to have been 
Scotus Erigen, a native of Ireland, who flourished in 
the 9th century. The first æra of its history is consid- 
ered to come down to Roscellinus, in 1059, or the contest 
of the Rralists und Nominulists, q. v.; the second, to 
Albertus Magnus, who died in 1250, when the metaphys- 
ical works of Aristotle were more generally kuown 
and commented on; and the third, to the revival of 
learning in the middle of the L5th century, and the con- 
sequent improvement in philosophy. Among the most 
distinguished & besides those already mentioned, were 
Abelard, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and William of 
Ockham, 


| Seholiast, (s/0'li-dst,) n. [Fr. scoliaste, from Gr. scho- 


liastes — scholion, interpretation, commonly from scholé, 
a learned discussion. See Scuotium.) A writer of scholia; 
a commentator or annotatur; — a name given to the old 
grammarians or critics who wrote on the margins of 
Manuscripts annotations, called scholia, from being, as 
it were, the fruits of their leisure. 
Pertaining, or relating, to a scholi- 
ast, or his studie 
le- um,) n.; Lat. pl. Schola; Eng. pl. 
Scnorrems. [Fr. scholie ; Lat. scholium, from Gr. scholion 
—scholė incubation.) A note, annotation, or remark,occa- 
sionally made on some passuge, proposition, or the like. 
(Geom.) An explanatory observation, or excursive 
remark, on the nature and application of a train of rea- 
soning. 


Scholl'ville, in Kentucky, a village of Clarke co. 
|\Schonebeck, (shon-tck’,) a town of Prussian-Saxony, 


on the Elbe, 9 m. S. E. of Magdeburg. Manuf. Salt, chem- 
icals, leather, and tobacco. Pop. 9,500 


Schonlinde, (sho-lin-d-(r), a town of Austria. in Bo- 


hemia, 33 m. from Leitmeritz. Manus. Cotton and linen 
fabrics. Jop. 4,500. 


Schoo'die Lakes, in Maine, a chain of lakes, chiefly 


in Washington co., the surplus waters of which form 
the Schoodic River, which falls iuto the St. Croix River 
abt. 50 m. from its mouth. 
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School, (skddl,) n. [Fr. école; Du. school ; Ger. schule; 
Lat. scholu, from Gr. sciolé, leisure, spare time; — hence, 
learning, as being that in which spare time is employed. 
This word was formerly used iu u larger acceptation than 
at present, and signitied places of instruction not only 
for children, but fur those of more advanced age. It 
was applied generally to what are now called colleges 
and universities. Thus, Shakspeare, in Hamlet, speaks 
of being at school at Wittenberg, that is, at the univer- 
sity. The school is one of the institutions of civilized 
life. In early times, and among rude races, education and 
instruction were matters of domestic concern. Among 
the ancient Jews, parents were strictly enjoined to in- 
struct their children in the precepts of the law, the fear 
of God, and in the history of the people. That reading 
and writing constituted 4 part of their edncation may 
be inferred frum their being instructed to write the pre- 
cepts of the law upon their door-pusts, so that they 
might be read by all. Schools were not established 
among them until after their return from the Babylon- 
ish captivity, when Ezra, their language aud law being 
in great measure forgotten, gathered round him learn 
persons, and trained a number of public teachers, some 
of whom were established in Jerusalem, and others sent 
into the provincial towns of the country. Schools were 
first instituted for educating the higher classes of soci- 
ety; the great mass of the people were left to ignorance, 
or what of instruction their parents could impart, In 
particular, this seems to have been the case in ancient 
Egypt, Persia, &c. In Greece, private schools for in- 
structing in reading, writing, and arithmetic, were estab- 
lished as early as 500 B. o.; and afterwards young persons 
eager for knowledge resorted to the instructions of the 
philosuphers and sophists: but still the great mass of 
the people remained in ignorance. The same was the 
case with the Romans, who, from 300 B. c. had schools 
for boys in the cities; and from the age of Cesar, who 
conferred the rights of citizenship on teachers, the higher 
institutions of the grammarians. The Emperor Vespasian 
was the first who established public professorships of 
grammar and rhetoric, with fixed salnries attached to 
them, for the education of young men for the public 
service; and in A. D. 150, Antoninus Pius founded im- 
perial schools in the larger cities of the Roman empire. 
There was still, however, no general system of educa- 
tion. With the diffusion of Christianity, the importance 
of education came to be seen in 8 new light. Schools 
were instituted in the cities and villages for catechu- 
mens, and, in some capitals, catechetical schools for the 
education of clergymen, of which that in Alexandria 
was the most flourishing from the 2d to the 4th century. 
From the 5th century, however, these higher establish- 
ments seem to have been discontinued, and the episco- 
pal or cathedral schools to have taken their place, in 
which the young men intended for the clerical profes- 
sion learned, besides theology, the seven liberal arts, 
viz., grammar, logic, rhetoric (the trivium), arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music (the quadrivium). The 
imperial schools declined, and finally became extinct, in 
the confusion which followed the irraptions of the bar- 
burians, and cathedral and parochial schools for boys 
and young men of all classes were established in the 
cities, in which the learning of reading und writing was 
followed by the trivium, and which hence received the 
name of trivial schools. The conventual schools began 
to be established in the 6th century, and from being at 
first intended only to prepare persons for the monastic 
life, they came to be resorted to by laymen, and at length 
became very famous. It is one of the noblest traits iu 
the character of Charlemagne, that in that age of gross 
ignorance, he labored with zeal for the instruction of 
the people under his sway. He decreed (780) that not 
only every bishop’s see and every convent, but that 
every parish, was to have its school; the two former for 
the instruction of clergymen and public officers, the 
latter for the lower classes of the people. At his court 
he established an academy of distinguished scholars, to 
whom he himself resorted for instruction, and whom he 
employed to educate his children and capable boys be- 
longing to the nobility. Charlemagne’s decrees were 
forgotten during the disputes of his grandsons about 
the government, under whom, alao, the court-school was 
abandoned. In the 12th and 13th centuries, the inac- 
tivity and luxury of the clergy led to the neglect of the 
cathedral and conventual schools, und they rapidly de- 
clined. But at length, with the increasing power of the 
cities, the citizens became more independent, and the 
mugistrates begun to tike care of the instruction of 
youth, which was being so much neglected by the 
clergy. They established schools, in which reading. 
writing, and the trivium were taught, and itinerant 
monks and students were employed as teachers, It was 
the commencement of a new system. The teachers, 
though indeed still belonging to the clerical order, now 
formed a separate class. They were, however, generally 
ignorant, frequently immoral, and wandered about from 
place to place. From the 14th to the 16th century, Ger- 
Many was overrun with bands of these vagrants, who, 
as Luther says, thongh they had hardly seen a univer- 
sity, received appointments as teachers, because they 
were generally the only persons who could be hired as 
school-masters, since the more learned yonths were am- 
bitions of clerical benefices and academical professor- 
ships. The Reformation in the 16th century exercised 
a most decided and beneficial effect upon the schools, 
more particularly in Germany. The property of the 
convents, which had been confiscated by the govern- 
ments, was in most cases applied to the use of schools, 
the number of which was now very much increased, 
their character elevated, and a higher class of teachers 
established in them. The corporations of cities founded 
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gymnasia and lyceums, with permanent teachers; schools 
for girls were also founded, and in the villages instruc- 
tors were appointed to teach the Catechism. Soon ufter 
this, the rise of the Jesuits, and their devotion to educa- 
tion, effected a great improvement on the old Catholic 
system. At the present time, Germany, with most of the 
other European countries, England, and the U. States, 
present three different methods of administering the na- 
tional elementary education. The Prussian educational 
system is purely governmental. The primary schools 
are all under laws and regulations proceeding from the 
communes, Every child in the kingdom is obliged, 
under pains and penalties, to attend school from the age 
of 7 to 14, and the result is that the Prussian people are 
efficiently educated throughout the entire community. 
The national education of all the German states closely 
resembles that of Prussia. The primary schools of 
France are, iv like manner, established and directed by 
governmental authority. Permission is, however, given 
to any teacher, under certain conditions, to open a pri- 
Vate school. But in England, no schools (except those 
connected with naval, military, pauper, and penal es- 


tablishments), are initiated by the civil government. 

The educativu of the people is under the care of the 

Established Church, und of the other religious organ- 

izations, aud the government comes to their uid by be- 

stowing grants on certain conditions when its assistance 

is required. The system is entirely different in the U. 

States, where, thongh the State governments take the 

initiative, they goouly so far as to ordain that schools ofa 

certain character must exist among a given population. 

All the questions concerning the buildings, teachers, and 

methods of instruction, are determined by the people in 

their capacity of free citizens. There is, copsequently, 
much diversity in the educational condition of different 
parts of the country; Luton the whole, it may be said thut 
there are few countries, if any, where more intelligent 
attention is given to the education of the people, and 
where the public schools are more liberally provided 
for than in this country. (See ¢ Education under the 
names of the several states und principal cities of the 
U. States, and other countries generally.) — Evening 
schools are established in almost all the American cities 
of any importance, with the view of extending the 
benefits of education to persons enguged in business 
during the day.—Sunday schorls. Their origin is popu- 
larly ascribed to Robert Raikes, an English philanthro- 
pist, B. 1735, D. 1811; he began in 1781. In 1739, Lud- 
wig Hecker opened Sabbath schools for the poor around 

him, at Ephrata, Pennsylvania. The instruction in & S. 

is primarily religious. The number of & & pupils in all 

countries in 1552 was est. at 12,000,000, with about 

2,000,000 teachers. &. & pupils in the U. S. in 1882 was 

est. at 8,000.000. See MILITARY SCHOOL, NORMAL SCHOOL 

School, n. [A. S. sceal.) A shoal; a swarm; a multi- 
tude; as. a school ot fishes. 

—v.a. To instruct; to train: toeducate at a school.—To 
tutor; to chide; to admouish; to reprove; to teach by 
farce of example; as. a man schooled by adversity. 

School'craft, in Michigan, a N. co. bordering on Lake 
Superior; area, 2.60 sq. m. Rivers. Manistee, and 
Whitefish. Surface, diversified, and mostly covered 
with forest. (up. Schoolcraft.— A p. v. and twp. of 
Kalamazoo co., 15 m. 8.8.W. of Kalamazoo. 

School’ernft, Henry Rowe, an American philologist 
and traveller, B. in Guilderland (then Watervliet), Al- 
bany co., N. Y., 1793. After devoting his youth to the 
study of natural history and the acquisition of lan- 
guages, he commenced in 1817 that career in wluch he 
subsequently earned a high reputation, by making a 
journey of exploration through Missouri, whence he 
returned to Washington with a valuable mass of notes 
and mineralogical specimens. His Mines and Mineral 
Resources of Missouri, published in 1819, met with the 
most decided success, and obtained for its author the 
post of geologist to the exploring expedition dispatched 
to the sources of the Mississippi in the following year. 
The Journal and Report which he produced at the ter- 
mination of this mission greatly enhanced his reputa- 
tion. He was chosen to fulfil, in succession, posts of 
great responsibility and distinction, In 1821 he acted 
as secretary to an Indian conference at Chicago. In the 
following year he was acting as ngent for Indian affairs 
in the N. W. territories, and while discharging these du- 
ties he became acquainted with Miss Johnston, a young 
lady who had received a high education in Europe, but 
was the child of an Irish gentleman married to the 
daughter of an Indian chief. From this lady, who be- 
caine his wife, he received the most valuable assistance 
in prosecuting that ceurse of research into the lan- 
guages, trnditions, and antiquities of the Indian tribes 
which, even from bis earliest youth, it had been his am- 
bition to pursue. In 1832 he was charged with the 
conduct of an expedition to the Upper ne e und 
beyond St. Anthony’s Falls. Of that mission he pro- 
duced an account, in his Expedition to Itaska Lake, a 
work in which he showed that he had succeeded in trac- 
ing the Mississippi up to its ultimate forks, and to its 
actual source in Itasca Lake. He was afterwards de- 
scribed as “the only man in America who had seen the 
Mississippi from its source to its mouth in the Gulf of 
Mexico.“ He subsequently acted as commissioner to 


the Indians for the purchase of territory upon the N.W. 
frontier, as superintendent of Indian affairs, and in 
capacities of a like nature, In 1841 he took up his res- 
idence at New York, afterwards making a philological 
and archeological tour in Europe and Canada. At a 
later period he devoted himself to the task of arranging 
and publishing bis vast stores of information upon In- 
dian language, antiqnities, and ethnology, which he had 
spent thirty years in collecting, An enumeration of 
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several of this Jearned gentleman’s most important pub- 
lications will afford a notion of the great services he 
paras relative to the aboriginal history of America. 

is greatest work was entitled Histarical and Statisti- 
cal formation respecting the History, Condition, and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States; and 
of scarcely less value are— American Indians, their His- 
tory, Condition, and Prospects; Personal Memoirs of a 
Residence of Thirty Years with the Inuian Tribes on the 
American Frontiers; The Myth of Hiawatha, and other 
Oral Lrgends of the North American Indians (from this 
work Mr. Longfellow derived the legend of his poem of 
“ Hiawathw”’); A Complete Lexicon of the Algonquin Lan- 
guage, the most primitive and widely-diffused aboriginal 
language; aud Algic Researches. S. was a member of 
the chief European and American literary aud learned 
societies. D. 1864. 

Sehool-dame, School’-mis‘tress, n. The fe 
male teacher of a school. 

School’-days, u. pl. That period of life passed by 
youth at school. 

School'’-district, n. In the U. States, n division of a 
town or city in which schools ure established and con- 
ducted. 

School’ey’s Mountain, in New Jersey, a post-vil- 
lage of Morris co., 60 m. W. of New York. The moun 
tain, 1,100 feet high, is a great resort for visitors, owing 
chiefly to the mineral springs at the sammit. 

School“ fellow. School'-mate, n. A school as- 
Sinti; one bred and educated at the same school. 

School’-girl, n. A girl who attends school. 

School’-hour, n. Time of instruction pussed at school. 

School’-house, n. A building appropriated for the 
use of schools. 

School’ing, n. Instruction in school; education in a 
seminary or institution of learning; tuition; teaching, 
— Compensation paid for instruction; reward paid to a 
teacher or preceptor for his services; as, to pay a quar- 
ter's schooling in advance, — Reproof; reprimand; re- 
buke; us, he received a sharp schooling for his pertness. 

School’-maid, n. A school-girl. 

School’-man, u.; pl. ScnooL-MeN. A person versed in 
the niceties or subtleties of academical disputation, or 
of school-divinity. See School. 

School’-master, n. One who presides over and 
teaches a school; a teacher, instructor, or preceptor of 
youth ;—in a reproachful sense, a pedagogue; a dominie; 
as, The school-master is abroad.” (Lord Brougham.) — 
One who, or that which, leads, instructs, and disciplines, 
as, stern experience was his school-master. 

School- mate, n. Same as SCHOOL-FELLOW, q. v. 

School’-mistress, n. Same as SCHOOL-DAME, q. v. 

Hehocl':toach'er, n. One who teaches or instructs a 
school. 

School’-teach’ing, n. The vocation or employment 
of imparting instruction to a school. 

Schooner. n. [Du. schoner.) (Naut.) A small vessel 
with two masts, whose main- and fore-sails are suspended 
by gaffe, reach- 
ing from the 
mast towards 
the stern, and 
stretehed out 

below by 

booms, the 
foremost ends 
of which are 
hooked to an 
iron, which 
clasps the 
mast so as to 
turn the vein 
as upon an ax- 
is, when the 
after-ends are 
swung from — 
one side of the 
vessel to the 
other. The &. 

is generally a 

fast sailer, and 

principally employed in trade by those who make spec- 
ulations where dispatch is a particular object. 

Schopenhauer, AnrnuR, a German philosopher, B. 
at Dantzic, 1788, was the son of Johanna Schopenhauer, 
the popular novelist and littératenr. He studied at Göt- 
tingen, attended the lectnres of Fichte at Berlin, spent 
some time at Weimar and Dresden, and led a very rest- 
less life till 1831, when he settled at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. He was accompanied only by a female servant 
and a dog, and lived a quiet, reserved, selfishly comfort- 
able life; seeming to some the model of a sage, and to 
others a surly fanatic. Ile despised his countrymen 
and their philosophies, read much of French and Eng- 
lish literature, and latterly paid much attention to ori- 
ental studies. He became an enthusiast for Buddhaand 
the Vedas, and enjoyed tracing all Western accomplish- 
ments to Eastern sources. The principal work of Š is 
entitled Die Weltals Wille und Vorstellung. It appeared 
in 1819. and after being neglected for many years, at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, and received some sharp 
blows of criticism. The practical upshot of his system, 
which makes will the one sole reality, is intolerably 
melancholy, taking from man all that constitutes his 
greatness, his goodness, or his bliss. God—futnrity— 
the soul—mere names, illusions; and the world of men 
is to him bad, hopelessly bad, and made so. Strange. 
melancholy, and deterrent, the speculations of S. are 
likely to remain a monument of dark genius rather than 
alight of philosophy, They form no centre of warmth 
and hope, but the funeral pyre on which faith and trust 
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and aspiration immolate themselves. & published sev- 
eral other works of philosophy, of which the most im- 
portant is, Die beiden Grundprobleme der Ethik. D. 1560. 
Schorl, (shorl,) n. (Ger. schorl.) (Min.) Black tour- 
inatine.— Dana. 
Schorl rock. (Geol.) A rock formed of an aggrega- 
tion of schorl and quartz. 
Bchor'lite, n. (Afin.) Same as PYCNITE, q. v. 
Schottische, (shotteesh,) n. 2 (Dancing.) A 
uick kind of dance, performed by two persons, and 
anced in common time; — it may be described briefly 
as a combination of the polka and the mazourka. 
(Mus.) A piece of music set in appropriate time to 
the steps of such a dance. 
Schralenburg, (s/ral'en-berg,) in New Jersey, a 
post-village of Bergen co., 5 m. N.E. of Hackensack. 
Schran’kia, x. (B) A genus of plants, sub-order 
Mimosee, The Sensitive brier, S. uncinata, is a peren- 
nial herb fonnd in the Sonthern States in dry soils; 
stem 2-4 feet long, and with the petioles and peduncles 
armed with short, sharp prickles, turned downwards ; 
flowers in spherical heads, purplish. 

Schreckhorn, (sirek’horn,) ( peak of terror,”) one of 
the loftiest of the Swiss Alps; Lat. 46° 35’ 26” N., Lon. 
70 21 K. Height, 13,492 feet. It was ascended in 1842 
by Agassiz and Desor. 

Schrode’, or Serod. n. A codfish or haddock pre- 
pared for cooking. 

Schreoeppel, (skroo’pel,) in N. F., a twp. of Oswego co. 

Schroon, (skroon’,) in New York, a township of Essex 


co. 

Schroon Lake, in New Fork, partly in Essex and 
Warren cos, abt. 10 m. long, and 1/4 wide. 

—A post-village of Essex co., abt. 98 m. N. of Albany. 

Sehroon River, in N York, rises in Essex co., and 
flows 8., entering the Hudson in Warren co. 

Sehu'bert, Franz, u celebrated German musical com- 
poser, B. at Vienna, in 1797. He belonged to a family 
distinguished for their musical talents, and from his 
earliest years showed so strong a bent to musical studies 
and composition that the wishes of his friends, who 
would fain have made him a philosopher, gave way, aud 
he was allowed to follow his true calling. At 7 years of 
age he was the pupil of Michael Holzer; beeamea chor- 
ister in the imperial chapel, and the pupil of the court- 
organist and of Salieri. He studied the works of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, and gave lessons in music for a 
living. The number aud variety of his compositions is 
extraordinary. The most admired is his Lieder, and 
among them Der Erlkinig, Ave Maria, Der Wanderer, 
and Die Erwartung, are perhaps the best known. But 
he wrote also operas, sonatas, symphonies, overtures, 
cantatas, 6 masses, &c. He left numerous works unpub- 
lished at the time of his death. Schubert spent almost 
his whole life at Vienna, and there p. 1828. His remains 
rest near those of Beethoven. 

Schuja, or Shuya, (% a,,) a town of European 
Russia, govt. of Vladimir, 60 m. N.E. of Vladimir. 
Manuf. Woollens, linens, and soap. 1. 10,000, 

Schulltzville, (shoolts’vill,)in New York, a post-village 
of Dutchess co. 

Schumla, (shoom'la,) a fortified town of European 
Turkey, in Bulgaria, 60 m. S. of Silistria. Manuf. Tin 
and copper wares, leather, and silk goods. op. 25,000. 

Schutt. (shoot’,) two islands in W. Hungary, formed by 
the arms of the Dannbe. The largest is 53 m. long and 
16 broad; and the smaller 28 m. long and 7 broad, The 
soil is fertile and well cultivated. 

Schuyler, (ski/lir,) in Illinois, a W. central co., bor- 
dering on the Illinois River; area, 420 sq. m. Surface, 
undulating, and consists of prairie and timbered land; 
snil, very fertile. Cup. Rushville. 

Behuyler, iu Missouri, a N. N. E. county, bordering on 
Iowa; area, 324 aq. m. Rivers. Chariton, the forks of 
Fabius River, and the N. Fork of Salt River. Surface 
diversified; suil, tertile. Cap. Lancaster. 

Schuyler, in New York, a S. co., bordering on Seneca 
Lake; pop. abt. 34.000. 

—A township of Herkimer co., 6 m. E. of Utica; 
1880, 1,452. 

Schuy'ler Island, in New York, in the W. of Lake 
Champlain, belonging to Essex co, and uearly opposite 
Burlington, Vermont. 

Sehuy’'ler’s Falls, in New York, a post-township of 
Clinton co., 7 m. W. of Plattsburg, 

Schuy lersville,in New York, a post-village of Sara- 
toga co., 35 m. N.E. of Albany; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Schaylkill, (Kid,) in Pennsylvania, a river which 
rises near Pottsville, and falls into the Delaware River 
5 m. S. of Philadelphia, after a S.E. course of 129 m. It 
is navigable for sloops to Philadelphia, and for boats to 
Port Carbon, 3 m. N.E. of Pottsville. It was called by 
the Indians Manayunk.— An E. co.; area, 750 sq. m. 
Rivers. Schaylkill, and Swatara Creek. Surface, moun- 
tainous, being traversed by the Broad, Sharp, and Ma- 
hanoy monntains; soil, thin and unfertile. Min. 
Almost all the area of the county is occupied by anthra- 
cite coal, varying from 3 to 30 feet in thickness, which 
forms the principal product of the county, immense 
quantities being annually mined and exported. Exten- 
sive beds of iron ore are also found near Pottsville, the 
cap. of the co. Pop. (1880) 129,977. 

A post-township of Chester co., 13 m. N. N. E. of West 
Chester; pop. abt. 1.900. 

—A township of Schuylkill co.; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Schuylkill Haven. in Pennsylvania, a post- town 
of Schuylkill co., 4 m. S. of Pottsville. It is the princi- 
pal shipping-point of the Schuylkill coal region. Pop. 
abt. 4,000. 


op. in 


Schwabach, (shwa’bak.) a town of Bavaria, circle of 
Middle-Franconia, 9 m. 8.S.W. of Nuremberg. Manuf. 
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Cottons, woollens, hosiery, gold and silver lace, paper, 
printing type, tobacco, &. Pop. 10,000. 

Schwal’bea, n. ( Bot.) A genus of plants, order Scraph- 
ulariacee, represented in N. Awerica by & Ameri- 
cana, the Chalfl-seed. 

Schwan’thaler, Lupwic MicHa£t,an eminent German 
sculptor, B. in Munich, 1802, whose ancestors had been 
of the same profession during some generations. He re- 
ceived his artistic education at the Munich Academy of 
Fine Arts, and subsequently repaired to Rome, where 
he gained the friendship of Thorwaldsen, who nided him 
with some valuable advice. His first successes in his pro- 
fession were due to the patronage of King Louis of Ba- 
varia, who employed the young sculptor in carving a 
statue of Shakspeare for the theatre at Munich, and atter- 
wards in executing the sculpturesque decorations for 
the fine architectural works with which that art-loving 
monarch was adorning his capital city. Ue continued 
to labor with unceasing zeal until he became the uc- 
knowledged head of the Munich school of sculpture. In 
1835 he was appointed professor of sculpture; but al- 
though his health begun to decline about this time, his 
energy was scarcely less ardent than formerly, His 
grandest work was the colossal statue of Bavaria, which 
occupies the centre of the Bavarian Hall of Fame, and 
is about 60 feet in height. His colossal statues of St 
Peter, St. Paul, Count Tilly, and monumental statues of 
Goethe, Jean Paul Richter, and Mozart, are noble pro- 
ductions. The new palace of King Louis of Bavaria, the 
Walhalla“ of Ratisbon, aud, indeed, many of the finest 
art-collections throughout Germany, are enriched by his 
splendid works, At his death he bequeathed his studio, 
together with models of his most important works, to 
the“ Fine Arts Academy” of Munich; aud in the same 
city there is a street nimed in his honor. D. 1548. 

Schwartz’, BERTHOLD, a monk of the order of Corde- 
liers, at the end of the 13th century, was a native of Fri- 
bourg, in Germany, and an able chemist. It is said that 
as he was making some experiments with nitre, he was 
led to his invention of gunpowder, which was first ap- 
plied to warlike purposes by the Venetians, in 1300. 
There is, however, much discrepancy in the accounts of 
this discovery; and it is certain that Roger Bacon, who 
D. in 1292, was acquainted with an inflammable compo- 
sition similar to gunpowder, the knowledge of which 
Europeans appear to have derived from the Orientals. 

Schwartz“ burg, in Michigan, a villuge of Wayne co., 
19 m. W. of Detroit. 

Schwartz burg-Rudol'stadt, a principality of 
the German Empire, bet. Lat. 5% and 51° N., Lon, 11° 
E., inclosed by Saxe-Weimar, Coburg, Meiningen, and 
Hildburghausen; area, 340 8g. m. The surface is moun- 
tainous and well wooded. Rivers. Schwartza, Ilm, and 


Saule rivers. Min. Iron and salt. Manuf. Woollen 
cloth, earthenware, glass, &c. Chief towns. Rudolstadt, 


the cap., and Frankenhausen, Pop. (1881) 80,296, 

Schwartz’burg-Son‘dershausen, a principal- 
ity of the German Empire, Lat. 61° 12/ and 61° 26’ N., 
Lon. 11° b., inclosed by Prussian territory, except on 
the W. where it juins a detached portion of Saxe-Gotha; 
area, 319 sq. m. The surface is undulating and fertile. 
Rivers. Helbe and Wipper rivers. Prod. The usual ce- 
realia. Min. Iron. Manuf. Woollen and linen goods, 
and hardware, Chief towns. Sondershausen, the cap., 
aud Arnstadt. Pop. (1881) 71,107. 

Schwatz, (shwaz,) a town of Austria, in the Tyrol, on 
the Inn, 16 m. E. N. E. of Innspruck ; pop. 5,000, 

Schwedt. (shwet,) a townof Prussia, prov. of Branden- 
burg, on the Oder, 25 m. S. S. W. of Stettin, Manuf. To- 
bacco, leather, and starch. Pop. 7,600, 

Schweid'nitz, a fortified town of Prussian Silesia, on 
the Weistritz, 42 m. B.E. of Leignitz. Manuf. Linen and 
woollen goods, leather, tobacco, and starch. Pup, 14,000. 

Schweinfurt, (swine foort,) a town of Bavaria, in 
Lower Franconia, on the u, 20 m. N.E. of Wurzburg. 
Manuf, Woolleus, chemicals, aud leather. Pop. 7.500. 

Schwein furts-green, n. (Puinting.) A pigment 
of a brilliant sea-green color, prepared by boiling to- 
gether solutions of arsenious acid and acetate of copper, 
adding its own weight and quantity of water, and al- 
lowing the whole to rest for a few days. 

Schwerin, (s/vee/rin.) a town of N. Germany, cap. of 
the Grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on the Lake 
of Schwerin, 35 m. S. E. of Lubeck. Manuf, Woollen 
cloth, tobacco, and vinegar. Pop. (1881) 30,147. 

Schwerin, or Schwierzyna, a town of Prussian 
Poland, 55 m. W. of Posen. Manuf. Woollen goods, 
leather, and beer. Pop. 5.500. 

Schwiebas, (shwe-ai-boss,) a town of Prussia, prov. of 
Brandenburg, 41 m. S. E. of Frankfort. Manuf. Woollen 
cloths. Pop. 1,000. . 

Schwytz, or Schweitz, (Canton of,) (shwitze.) a 
cant. of Switzerland, between Lat. 46° 50 and 47° 20 N., 
Lon. 4° 30' and 9° E., having N. and N.E. the cants. of 
Zurich and St, Gall, E. Glarus, 8. Uri and Unterwalden, 
and W. Zug and Lucerne; area, 3393q m. The surface 
is monntainous and well wooded, and the soil adapted ta 
cattle raising. Rivers. Sihl, and Muotta. The principal 
exports are cattle, cheese, and timber. Cap, Schwytz. 
Pop. 45,039, 


| Sciacca, (shak’ka,) a seaport-town of S. Italy. in Sicily, 


prov. of Girgenti. 30 m N.W. of Girgenti ; pop. 14,614. 

Sciag’raphy. Sciog’raphy, n. [Gr. skiagraphia, 
painting in chiaro-oscuro — skia, a shadow, and graphein, 
to describe.] The art or science of projecting or deline- 
ating shadows as they fall in nature, — Guilt, 


(Arch.) The profile or section of a buildiug, to show 
the inside thereof; a sciagraph. 

(Astron.) The art of finding the hour of the day or 
night by the shadow of the sun, moon, or stara. 


—n. 


Sciat'ical, a. 
Sciatically, adv. 


Scie 


Scil'litine, n. 


SCIN 
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to, or having connection with, the hip; as, the sctatic 
nerve. — Affecting the hip; as, sciatic govt. 

Sciatic artery. (Anal) One of the largest branches 
of the interior trunk of the Internal iliac artery ; it sup- 
plies the deep-seated muscles at the back of the hip, — 
Sctutic nerve, the largest nervous cord ip the human 
body; it supplies nearly the whole of the integuments 
of the leg, the muscles of the back of the thigh, and 
those of the leg and foot. 

Seiutic stay. (Naut.) A rope passing between the 
main aud fore tops, aud sustaining a pulley used in load- 
ing or lightening a ship's hold. The pulley can move 
upou this stay. 


Sciatica, n. [Lat.; Gr. ischias, pain in the loins and 


hips.) (d.) A name often applied to all rheumatic 
affections about the hip-joiut and back of the thigh, but 
in strictness it is applicd only toa disease of the sciatia 
nerve. This is sometimes an inflammatory complaint, 
requiring for its treatment cupping and blistering; 
sometimes it is clearly rheumatic, and then requires the 
mode of treatment adapted for such cases; sometimes it 
results from irritation within the pelvis, affecting the 
herve before it emerges externally; and sometimes it is 
purely nervous and neuralgic. 

Sciatic. 

With sciatica; after the manner, 
or by meaus of, sciatica, 


Scicli, (/ -A a town of S. Italy, in Sicily, prov. of 


Syracuse, 8 m. S. W. of Noto. 
Pop. 9,700. 
e, (siv’ens,) n. [Fr.; Lat. scientia, from scio, to 
know.] In its strictly literal sense, the word science 
means simply knowledge. This was probably the only 
sense in which it was at first used; but we are told that 
by the middle of the 16th cent. the word S. bad begun to 
rar as denoting connected and demonstrated knowl- 
„in Opposition to art, which signified digested rules 
of operation, not connected with each other by deduction 
from common first principles; and by the middle of the 
17th cent. the term S. was freely used in the sense which 
it has never since lost, namely, that in which it is op- 
posed to Literature. &, as distinguished from art, is a 
body of organized knowledge, whose phenomena are ap- 
ranged so as to exhibit the reasons or causes by which 
they are influenced in their legitimate connection and 
independence, AS, which deals with the succession of 
reason and consequence is entitled an abstract S.; while 
that which deals with causes and effects is called, for the 
most part, a natural or physical Ñ. Those S. which are 
supposed to be complete are called exact &; as. geome- 
try. The great majority of what are commonly known 
as K. hardly deserve the name, being mere bundles of 
theories or facts, connected with more or less of exact- 
ness, but which a fresh discovery may any day untie. 
S., as opposed to literature, has for its business the dis- 
covery and application of first prneiples. 

—v.a. To ground, or cause to become skilled in science; 
to instruct, (n.) 

Sci’enceville, in New York,a village of Green co., 44 
m. S. W. of Albany. 

Secienter, (si’tn'ler,) adv. [Lat. from sciens.) With 
knowledge. 

Sciential, (si’én’shal.) a. Producing science. (k.) 

Scientific, Scientifical, a. Fr. scientifique.) Ac- 
cording to the rules or principles of science; producing 
certain knowledge or demonstration; well versed in sci- 
ence; used in science; in accord with, or dependent on, 
the rules or principles of science; exhibiting profound 
and practical knowledge; ns, a scientific treatise, a sci- 
entific man, sctentific knowledge or evidence, 

Scientific Societies. See SOCIETIES (LITERARY AND SCI- 

ENTIFIC). 

Scientifically, adv. In such a manner as to pro- 
duce knowledge; according to the rules or principles 
of science. 


Manuf. Woollen goods. 


| Scientist, (si’en-list,) n. One deeply versed in science; 


a savant; as, a zealous scientist. 

Seilicet, (“-t n. [A contraction from Lat. scire 
licet, you may kuow.) Namely; videlicet; to wit; as 
follows ; — sometimes abbreviated to sc. or ss. 

Scilla, n. (Bot) A genus of plants, order Liliacex, 
They are ornamental bulbous plants, related to hya- 
cinths, and known under the common names of Squill, 
Blue-bell, &c. They are chiefly interesting as flower- 
garden plants, some of them being among the most 
lovely of early spring flowers. The medical squill is 
now referred to the genus Urginea. q, v. 

Scilla, (sil’/a,) a seaport-town of S. Italy, prov. of Ca- 
labria-Ulteriore, at the entrance of the Strait of Mee 
sina, 5 m. N. of Reggio; pop. 5,000. 

(Chem.) The bitter principle of the 
squill (the bulb of the Urgina scilla, formerly maritima), 
to which its medical properties of an expectorant and 
diuretic are referable. It is a white substance, of a 
resinous appearance. 

Scilly Islands, (The.) (se,) a group, belonging to 
England, at the W. extremity of the English Channel, 
30 m. S. W. of the Land’s End. They consist of 150 islands 
aud rocks, the principal of the former being St. Mary’s, 
Tresco, St. Martin's, St. Agnes, Sampson, and Brechar. 
The soil is generally fertile, and the climate mild and 
healthy. Prod. Wheat, barley, oats, rye, and potatoes. 
Cap. Uengh-town, on the W. side of St. Mary's Island, 
Pop. 2,431. 

—Also, a group in the S. Pacific Ocean; Lat. 16° 28“ S., 
Lon. 156° 10 W. 


Scimetar, Scimeter, Scymetar, (sim’-,) n. A 


short, curved sword, with a convex edge, much nsed by 
Oriental nations, and frequently found in Europe in the 
latter half of the 15th century. 


Sciatic, a. [Fr. sciatique; L. Lat, sciatica.) Belonging Seinde, a country of Asia. See SINDE. 
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Scintilla, (sin-til'ld,) n. [Lat.] A spark; the smallest 
particle; a tittle; an iota; as, there is not a scintilla 
of wit in his nature. (R.) 

Seintillant, (sin’-,) a. [From Lat. scintillare, to 
sparkle.) Sparkling; emitting fiue, igneous particles. 

Sein'tillate, v.n. [Lat. scintillo, scintillatum, from 
scintilla, a spark. To emit sparks, or fiue, igneous par- 
ticles. — To sparkle, as the fixed stars. 

Scintillation, (sin-til-la’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. scintil- 
latio.) Act of emitting sparks or igneons particles; act 
of sparkling or coruscating. — Heuce, intellectual ra- 
diance ; as, sctntillations of wit or fancy. 

(Astron.) The twinkling, or tremulous motion, of th 
light of the larger fixed stars, by which they appear 
as if the rays of light coming from them were not con- 
tinuous, but produced by particles succeeding each other 
at intervals with a sort of vibratory movement. The 
planets, excepting when very near the horizon, have 
not this twinkling appearance; and they are thus read- 
ily distinguished from stars of the first magnitude. It 
arises from the extreme smallness of the apparent diam- 
eters of the fixed stars, and the unequal refracting 
power of our atmosphere at the different temperatures 
and pressures of the layers of air through which a star 
is seen. This unequal refraction causes the apparent 
displacement of the star to a small extent. The twink- 
ling of the stars is therefore greatest when they are near 
the horizon, and when the air is disturbed by currents 
of unequal temperature. The stars near the genith 
rarely twinkle, and when seen from the summit of a 
lofty mountain the phenomenon is also, fur obvious rea- 
sons, greatly diminished, 

Scintil lous, a. Scintillant; sparkling; coruscant. (n.) 

Scio, Chio, or Khio, (%.) [Anc. Chios.) An island 
of the Xgean Sea, belonging to the Turks, 5 m. W. of 
Cape Blanco, Asia Minor; Lat. of Scio, its cap., 35° 22’ 
30” N., Lon. 260 9“ E. Ext. 32 m. long from N. to S., 
and 18 m. in its greatest breadth. The surface is diver- 
sified, and the soil generally fertile. The climate is mild 
and agreeable. Prod. Corn. wheat, cotton, wine, and 
fruits. Min. Marble and jasper. Chizf towns. Chio, or 
Scio, the cap., and Mastico. Pop. 62,000. 

Sci'o, in Michigan, a post-village and township of Wash- 
tenaw co., abt. 6 m. W. N. W. of Anu Arbor; pop. abt. 1,817. 

Scio, in New Fork, a post-village and township of Alle- 
ghauy co., 80 m. 8.8.W. of Rochester; pop. abt. 1,631. 

Seio, in Oregon, a post-village of Linu co., 15 m. E. N. E. 
of Albany. 

Sciola, or Sciota, (si-o'la,) in Jowa, a post-village of 
Montgomery co., 8 m. E. of Frankford. 

Bolousm, (si’o-lizm,) n. Superficial science or knowl- 
edge 

Sci’olist, n. [Lat. sciolus, a smatterer, dimin. of scius, 
from scio, to know.) One who knows little thoroughly, 
or who knows many things superficially ; a pretentious 
savant; a smatterer; a superficial pedant. 

Seiolist'ie, a. Pertaining, or relating, to sciolism; re- 
semb ling, or partaking of, the characteristics of a sciolist. 

Sciol’ti,n. [It.] (Mus.) A term which, applied to coun- 
terpoint, signifies that it is free, and not constrained by 
general rules. When applied to notes, it signifies that they 
are not tied together; thus, 


Sciolti. Legati. 


Sciom’achy, Sciam’‘achy, n. [From Gr. skia, a 
shadow, and machè, battle.) An imaginary contest with 
one’s shadow hence, any mock or incorporeal combat: 
as, “ sciomaciy, or imaginary combat of words.” — Cowley. 

Sci’‘omancy,n. [From ar. skia, and manteia, proph- 
ecy.] Divination by means of shadows, as practised by 
the ancients, 

Selon, n. [Fr., from Lat. scindo, scissum, to cut off. 
(Hort.) A cutting or slip prepared for the purpose oi 
being grafted upon some other tree; a scion: a small 
twig or young shoot. — Hence, a descendant; an off- 
shoot; a member as, a scion of a noble race. 

Sci‘optie-ball, n. [From Gr. skia, shadow, and opti- 
kos, relating to sight.) (Optics.) A name sometimes 
given toa mechanical contrivance used in the camera- 
obscura, for the purpose of giving motion to a lens in 
every direction. 

Scio'ta, in Illinois, a township of McDonough co.; pop. 
abt. 1.200. 

Belots, in Minnesota, a township of Dakota co.; pop. 
abt. 5 

Sciota, or Scioto, in New York, a post-village of Clin- 
ton co., 15 m. N. N. W. of Plattsburg. 

Scio’‘to, in Michigan, a towuship of Shiawassee co.; pop. 
abt. 800. 

Scioto, in Ohio, a river which rises in Hardin co., and 
after a 8.8.E. course of 200 m., enters the Ohio Kiver at 
Portsmouth. — A S. co., bordering on the Ohio River; 
area, 630 sq m. Rivers. Scioto and Little Scioto rivers, 
and Brush Creek. Surface, hilly; soil, fertile. Min. Iron 
and sandstone. Cup. Portsmonth, Pop. abt. 36,000, — 
A township of Pike co.; pop. abt. 1,000.—A township of 
Delaware co.; pop. abt. 2,200. — A township of Jackson 
co.; pop. abt. 2,300.—A township of Pickaway co.; pop. 
abt. 2,500. — A township of Ross co.; . abt. 3,000. — 
A post-village of Scioto co., 100 m. S. of Columbus ; pop. 
abt. 2,000. 

Sclo’toville, in Ohio, a post-village of Sciota co., N.E. 
of Portsmouth. 

Scipio, wines) the name of an illustrious Roman fam- 
ily, the most celebrated members of which were: 

Scipto, AFRICANUS (the Elder), Publius Cornelius, one of the 

greatest of the Romans, born h. O. 234. He is said to have 


saved his father’s life at the battle of the Ticinus, and 
by his courage and decision prevented the desertion | 


SCIR 


the age of 24 he was chosen to command, as procon- 
sul, in Spain, where, instead of risking a battle with the 
superior forces of the Carthaginians, he laid siege to the 
city of Carthago Nova, and took it the same year. 
His humane and generous conduct on becoming master 
of the city, and especially his liberation of the Spanish 
hostages and prisoners found there, among them a very 
beautiful girl, excited the most enthusiastic admiration. 
He was even oftered the sovereignty of Spain, but de- 
clined to be more than general of the Roman people. 
During the next three years S. made himself master of 
all Spain, except the town of Gades. In order to prepare 
the way for the invasion of the Carthaginian territory, he 
made a secret visit to the court of Syphax, King of Nu- 
midia, and won his alliance. In 206 he returned to 
Rome, and was chosen consul for the next year. Sicily 
was given to him as his province, aud having attracted 
by his character and success an ary of volunteers, he 
crossed, in 204, into Africa, and began the siege of Utica, 
but on the approach of Hasdrubal retired into winter- 
quarters, In the spring he burnt, by stratagem, the 
double camp of the enemy, and destroyed the fugitive 
forces. Syphax, who bad joined Hasdrubal, was cap- 
tured, and Cirta surrendered to the conquerors. Han- 
nibal was called to oppose S.in Africa, and the second 
Punic War was terminated by the total defeat of Han- 


Scirrhoid, (skir’roid,) a. 


Seir’rhus, Skir'rhus. u.; Lat. 


Seissel, Scissil, (sis‘sel,) n. [See BclssrLE.] 


Scission, (CH,) n. 


nibal at the battle of Zoma, October 19th, 202. Peace 
was signed the next year, and &, on his return home, 
had the most splendid triumph which had yet been 
seen, and received the surname AFRICANUS. He declined 
other honors which were offered him; was subsequently 
censor, consul a second time, und in 193 ambassador to 
Antiochus, King of Syria, at whose court he is said to 
have met Hannibal. Having accompanied his brother 
Lucius to the Syrian war as lieutenant, in 190, they 
were accused of misappropriation of moneys received 
from Antiochus. Cato was the leader of the party op- 
posed to &, and the prosecution of Lucius was successful, 
but that of Africanus was dropped by the advice of Tib 
Gracchus. The popularity of S. had waned, and he left 
Rome never to return. D.at his villa, at Liternum, B. c. 
183, the same year in which Hannibal died. &. married 
the daughter of Æmilius Paulus; and his youngest 
daughter became the wife of Tib Gracchus, and the 
mother of the tribunes Tiberius and Caius. Through- 
out his career Ñ, was distinguished by extraordinary 
self-confidence and decisiveness in action, and no less 
by a profound sense of religion. He professed, and it 
was believed by the people, that he was favored with in- 
tercourse with the gods; and on all occasions he de- 
votedly awnited divine direction before acting. The 
stately pride with which, in his later years, he disre- 
garded the laws of his country obscured the lustre of 
the immense services he had earlier rendered. 


Scipio, Lucius CORNELIUS, surnamed Asiaticus, was brother 


of the preceding, with whom he served in Spain and 
Africa. He obtained the consulate in 190. 


Scipio, ÆMILIANUS AFRICANOS (the Younger), Publius Cor- 


of the young nobles after the defeat at Cannw. At 


nelius, conqueror of Carthage, B. about B.C. 185. He 
was the youngest son of Æmilius Paulus, and the 
adopted son of P. Scipio, son of Africanus the elder. In 
bis youth he had the advantage of the instructions and 
friendship of Polybius, who, exiled from Greece, was per- 
mitted to live in the house of Emilius Paulus. He was 
an industrious student of literature, and early proved 
himself singularly free from the common vices of sensu- 
ality and covetousness. He began his military service 
in Spain in 151; gained great reputation soon after in 
Africa, in the third Punic War; and in 148, although not 
of fit age, was chosen consul. The next year, accom- 
panied by Polybius and C. Lelius, he went to Africa, 
and at once commenced the siege of Carthage, which 
was heroically defended. It was entered by the Romans 
in the spring of 146; desperate fighting took place from 
street to street, and froin house to house, with awful 
bloodshed; and at last a fire broke out, that raged nearly 
a week. S. mused mournfully over these horrors, and 
foreboded like ruin for Rome. By order of the Senate, 
the wall and houses were totally destroyed, and a curse 
pronounced against whoever should rebuild the city. 
S. had a magnificent triumph on bis return. He leda 
simple and frugal life, and during his censorship, 142-1, 
tried to effect reforms in the manner of his countrymen, 
but without success. In 134 he was again consul, with 
Spain for his province; and his great achievement there 
was the siege and capture of Namantia, for which he 
had the surname Numantinus. His marriage with 
Sempronia, sister of the Gracchi, was not a happy one. 
By his bold resistance to the proposed reforms, he lost 
the favor of the popular party; and at last, in 129, he 
was found dead in his bed. Suspicion of murder fell on 
various persons, but chiefly on Carbo, one of the most 
rash advocates of the Agrarian reforms. S. was the 
friend of Terence, Panætius, and especially of Leelius, 
whose name is affixed to Cicero’s discourse, De Amicitia. 

Scip’io, in Indiana, a township of Allen co.; pop. abt. 
600.— A township of La Porte co.; pop. abt. 1,500. — 
A post-village of Jennings co., 31 m. N.W. of Madison. 
— A village of Franklin co., 11 m. E. of Brookville. 

Scipio, in Michigan, a township of Hillsdale co.; pop. 
abt. 1,600. 

Scipio, in New York, a post-township of Cayuga co., 10 
m. S. of Auburn; pap. abt. 3,000. 


Seipio. in Orin, n township of Meigs co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 


— A township of Seneca co.; pop. abt. 2,700. 

Scip’io Centre, in New Fork, a village of Cayuga co. 

Scip/ioville. in New York, a post-village of Cayuga 
co., 12 m. 8.8.W. of Auburn. 

Scire-facias, (si’re-fa-shi-as,) n. [ Lat., cause you to 
know.] (Law.) A Judicial writ, which lies in various 
cases, as for instance to call om a party to show cause to 
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Scissor, 
Scis‘sor- 


Scissors, (siz’zurz,) n. pl. 


Seissor-tail. n. 


Scituate, (sit’u-at,) 


SCIU 


the court whence it issues, why letters-patent shoul4 
not be repealed. 

Seir'pus, n. [Lat., a bulrush.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Cyperaceæ. Various species, commonly 
known as Club-rushes, or Bulrushes, are much employed 
for mats, chair-bottoms, baskets, &c., and by coopers for 
filling up intervals in the seams of casks. 

Gr. skirros, scirrhus, and 

resemblance to scirrhus. 


eidos, shape.) Havin 


Scirrhos'ity, n. (Med.) A morbid induration, as of a 


gland. 


Seir’rhous, Skir’'rhous, a. Pertaining to, or pro- 


ceeding from, a scirrhus; bard; indurate; as, scirrhous 

disease of the glands. 

Scinnm; Eng. 

pl. Scinnnusxs. (Fr. squirre ; Lat. sctrrus ; Gr. skirros.} 

(Med.) A hardened or indurated tumor; the first stage 

of cancer, or carcinoma. ug 
0 


clippings of various metals produced by several me- 
chanical operations concerned in their manufacture. 


—The slips or plates of metal out of which circular blanks 


have been cut for the purpose of coinage. — Brande. 


Seissile, (sis‘sil,) a. [From Lat. scindere, scissum, to 


cut.] That may be cut by a sharp instrument. 
Fr., from Lat. scissio — scin- 
dere, scissum, to cut, split.] Act of cutting or dividing 
by a sharp instrument. 
ee) v.a, To cut with scissors or shears, 
III. or Skimmer. n. (Zo0l.) The popular 
name of the genus Rhynchops, family Larida, including 
birds closely 
allied to the 
Terus, but easi- 
ly distinguish- 
ed by their 
singular bill, 
which is com- 
pressed like a 
knife, and has 
the lower man- 
dible longer 
than the up- 
per, and brok- 


en off, as it 
were, at the SCISSOR-BILL, OR BLACK-SKIMMER. 


tip. The Amer- e nigra) 

ican species, R. nigra (the Bluck-skimmer) (Fig. 2319), 
1s 19 inches long; wing 14. It skims its food from the 
surface of the water. 


Fr. ciseaux ; Lat. scissor — 
scindo, to cut, divide; Gr. schizd.] A two-bladed cut- 
ting instrument resembling shears, but smaller. 

(Zoöl.) The name given by the 
Spaniards to Milrulus forficatus, a bird of the family 
Laridæ, which has a forked tail, terminated by two 
long feathers. 


Seissure, (sizh'yur,) n. [Lat. scissura.) A longitu- 


dinal aperture made by cutting; a fissure; a cleft; as, 
the scissures made by an earthquake. 

n Massachusetts, a post-village, sea- 
port, and township of Plymouth co., on Massachusetts 
Bay, 25 m. S. S. R. of Boston; pop. 2.350 


Scituate, in Rhode Island, a township of Providence 


co.; 


pop. 3,846. 


Sciu’rean, Sciu‘rine, n. (Zl) One of the Sciu- 


RID 


„. v. 
Scin'ridze, n. pl. (Zotl.) A family of Rodentia, com- 


prising the squirrels and their allies, which have the 


¿ 5— 4 
tibia and fibula distinct, and the molars Li rr 
The genus Sciurus, comprising the True Squirrels, is 
characterized by compressed incisors, long ears. divided 
snout and upper lip, lung tail, with the hairs arranged 
mainly on the sides, absence of cheek pouches, and 
inner lines of the upper molars parallel. Squirrels are 
lightly built, agile, live upon trees, and feed on fruit 
and nuts. There are about 50 American species, of 
which 12 or more belong to the U. States. — The Gray 
and the Black Squirrel, S. Curolinensis, of the U. States 
east of the Missouri, is 9 to 11 inches long to the tail, 
which is about nn inch longer than the head and vody; 
the color in the gray variety, grizzled light yellow- 
ish-gray above, pure white beneath. The Southern 
Gray Squirrel and x 
the Northern Gray 
Squirrel are gener- 
ally regarded as dis- 
tinct species; but 
Baird considers 
them as varieties of 
one species, for 
which he retains 
the nume given 
above. The South- 
ern variety is 
smaller than the 
Northern, and, nc- 
cording to Audu- 
bon, has different 
habits. The Gray 
Squirrel occurs of 
every shade from 
gray to jet-black; 
and the black and 
dusky varieties 
have also been re- 
garded by some as 


or 


a species distinct N. 2320. 
from the gray. Gray RED SQUIRREL. OR CHICKAREB. 
squirrels are re- (Sciurus hudsonius.) 
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markablg for their occasional extensive migrations. As- 
sembling in immense numbers, they make their way 
across the country, swimming streams, and turning aside 
for no obstacle. The Red Squirrel, or Chickaree, & hud- 
sonius (Fig. 2320), of the U. States, E. of the Missouri, 
and N. to Hudson's Bay, is 7 to 8 inches long to the tail, 
which is abt. 6 inches; the color above nnd on the sides 
mixed black and grayish-rusty, with a broad band of 
bright ferruginous along the buck and upper surface of 
the tail; beneath, dingy-white. These squirrels are seen 
at all seasons of the year, and in al! kinds of weather. In 
the Northern forests the deepest snows of winter are soon 
vovered with their tracks, and penetrated by holes bored 
to find the cones of spruce, pine, and the nuts scattered 
beneath, or which they had hidden the previous au- 
tumn. They often sit for bours upon a stump, or limb 
of a tree close to the trunk, and, bolding a cone or a 
nut in their fore paws, guaw it briskly till they get all 
the food it contains. Disturbed while upon the ground, 
the Chickaree ascends the nearest tree, and making for 
the outer branches, leaps from these to another tree, 
and passing thas from tree to tree, is soon ont of sight. 
Sometimes, however, when suddenly startled, it ascends 
% tree x short distance, and commences chattering with 
great fury, and leaping about as if in defiance of its in- 
truder. (Tenney.)— See PrEROMYS, STRIPED SQUIRREL, 
SPERMOPHILUS, PRAIRIE-Doa, &c. 

Selavo'nia. See Slavonia. 

Selerantha cee, n. pl. (Gr. skleros, hard, anthos, a 
flower.) (Bit.) A small order of plants, alliance Fi- 
coidales. Diag. No petals, a tubular calyx becoming 
hardened and covering the fruit, consisting of a single 
solitary carpel — The order is composed of 4 genera, 
including the species of inconspicuous plants found in 
barren places in temperate regions. Scleranthus an- 
nuns, the Knawel, is common in the Middle States. 

Scle'ria. n. [Gr. skleros, hard, alluding to the indurate 
shell of the fruit.) (et.) A genus of plants, order 
Cyperacex, comprising herbs having leafy stems, aud 
spikelets in spikes, fascicles, or panicles. S. triglomerata, 
the Whip-grass, 3-4 feet high, is common in swamps in 
almost all the States. 

Selerogen, n. (Gr. skleros, hard, and gennd, to pro- 
duce.] me as Toning. v. 

Selere'tie, a. [Fr. rotique, from Lat. sclerotica.] 
Hard; rigid; firm; as, the sclerotic membrane of the eye. 

—n. (Anat.) The outer tunic of the eye (Fig. 980). In 
man it is opaque, and forms the posterior five-sixths of 
the globe of the eye. It is white externally, brown in- 
ternally, and is much thicker behind than in front. In 
many birds, and some fossil reptiles, it develops a cir- 
cular series of bony plates around the eyeball. 

(Med.) A medicine which indurates and solidifies the 
parts to which it is applied. 

Scoat, v.a. To scotch. See Scoron. 

Scobs, n. sing. and pl. [From Lat. scabere, to scrape.] 
The dross or rust of metals. — Raspings of ivory, horn, 
metals, or other hard substances. (Chambers.) — An al- 
kali. — Danglison. 

Scoff, v.n. [Icel. skopaz, to speak jestingly ; M. H. Ger. 
mit licen worten, with scoffing words; allied to 
Gr. skopto, to mock.] To exhibit or express insolent rid- 
icule, mockery, or contumelious language; to manifest 
contempt by expressions of derision ; — followed by at. 

—v.a. To treat with derision, contumely, or scorn; to 
flout; to mock at; to address with contemptuous lan- 


—n. Contemptuous ridicule ; derision, ridicule, mockery, 
or reproach, couched in contumelious language; expres- 
sion of scorn; as, to make a scoff of religion. 

Seof fer, u. One who scoffs ; a scorner; one who mocks, 
ridicules, derides, or reproaches in contumelious lau- 
guage: as, a profane scuffer. 

Scoffery,n. Act of scoffing; derision; mockery. 

Scof fing. n. The act of treating with contempt or scorn. 

Scoffingly, adv. In a scoffing manner. 

Scoke, n. (Bot.) The poke or pocan. See PHYTOLACCACES. 

Scola’zon,n. A peculiar kind of manure or compost. 

Simmonds. 

Scold, (skéld,) v. n. [A S. scyldan.] To find fault or 
reprove with rude clamor; to utter railing, or harsh, 
rude, boisterous rebuke; to brawl; to chide or admon- 
ish in a sharp, coarse, termagant manner ; — generally 
preceding at. 

—v. a. To give a chiding to with rudeness and boisterous 
clamor; to rate; to reprimand, rebuke, or reprove 
sharply or coarsely; as, she scolded her husband for 
coming home late. 

=n. A rude, boisterous, clamorous, foul-mouthed woman; 
a shrew; a vixen; a termagant; a virago; a woman 
whose tongue gets the better of her temper. 

“ A shrew in domestic life is now become a scold in politics.” 
Addison. 

—A brawl; a scolding; a rating. 

Scold’er, n. One who scolds, rates, rails, or clamors. 

Seold'‘ing, n. The uttering of rude, clamorous lan- 

age by wayof rebuke or reproof; rating or rail- 
ng language; as, to give one a scolding. 

Seold'ingly, adv. Ina scolding, rating manner. 

Scolecite, Skolecite, (skil'e-sit,) n. [From Gr. 
skolék, earth-worm.) (Min.) A hydrated silicate of 
alumina and lime, which occurs in prismatic and acicu- 
lar crystals, and also massive with a fibrous and radiat- 
ing structure It is colorless, snow-white, grayish, yel- 
lowish, and reidish, and transparent to translucent at 
the edges. 

Beo'lex, n. [Gr. a worm.] (Zol) The first or primi- 
tive segment of n tapeworm (tmnin), which originates 
itself from a cysticercus, and develops proglottides, who 
in their turn become free anc independent from the 
parent organism. 
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Seol'lop, n. and v.a. Same as SOALLOP, q. v. 

Scolopn’ cide, n. pl. (Zöl.) The Snipe family, order 
Grallatores, comprising birds which have the bill gen- 
erally longer than the head, and the hind toe generally 
present. 

Scolopen'dride, n. pl. (Zogl.) The Centipede family. 
Sve CENTIPEDE. 

Scolopen’drium, n. (Bot.) A genus of Ferns. S. 
officinarum, the Hart's-tongue (Fig. 2821), a species 


(nrg t 
Fig. 2321. — BART'8-TONGUE, ( Scolopendrium vulgare.) 
a, Sporangium, or Spore-capsule ; 
b, the same, opened, showing its elastic ring. 
common in Europe, has been found at Chittenango, N. 
Y., and in Kentucky. 
Scolymus, n. (Bot.) A genns of plants, order 
Asteracex, including the Golden-thistle. 
Sco'lytidz, n. (Zodi.) The Bark- beetle family, com- 


prising coleopterous insects, the type of which, Scolyus 
destructor, is very obnoxious in certain countries, as 
England, by destroying large numbers of elm trees. 

Scom’bridee, Scow'BERIDE, n. pl. (Zodl.) The Mack- 
erel family, comprising acanthopterygious fishes with a 
smooth body and small scales, and whose tail and caudal 
fin are extremely powerful. Over 50 genera and more 
than 400 species are known, many of which are of the 
highest utility to man. The typical genus Scomber is 
the true MACKEREL, q. v. 

Sconce, (skdns,) n. [It. scancia, a shelf.) An English 

rovincialisin for a fixed shelf or plate-rack. 

D. schans; Ger. schanze; Dan. skandse; Icel. 1 
A fort, bulwark, or defensive fortification. — A piece o 
protective armor for the head; a head-piece.— Hence, 
the head; the skull; the occiput; also, by implication, 
as being in the head, brains; gumption; ideas; sense; as, 
to knock one over the sconce, he has not much in bis 
sconce, &c. (Collog.)—A lantern, or cased support or pro- 
tection for a light; hence, a candle-stick which usually 
takes the form of x projecting, bracketted support. in 
wood or metal ; as, “ Gulden sconces hang upon the wall.” 
( Dryden.) — Hence, the cylindrical tube with a circular 
brim, forming part of a candlestick, and serving to hold 
or support the candle; as, put candles into sconces.” 
( Swift.) — A mulct or fine; a poll-tax. — Johnson. 

—v.a. To mulct; to fine. 

Sconondo’a, or Skanando’a, in New Tork, a vil- 
lage of Oneida co., 22 m. W. of Utica. 

Scoop’, n. [Fr. écope ; allied to Lat. scopha; Gr. skaphé, 
anything hollowed out, from skapta, to dig, delve.) A 
kind of hollow shovel or ladle, of various sizes, and 
generally of an elongated form, used for dipping liquors; 
also, a vessel for bailing boats —A hollow, or hollowed, 
place; a basin-like cavity ; as, a scoop in a rock. 

(Surg.) A spoon-shaped vessel, used to extract balls 
impacted in the soft parts, or other foreign bodies. 

—v.a. To take out with a scoop: to lade out; as, to scoop 
water from a well. — To empty by lading; as, to scoop 
a fountain dry —To dig ont; to excavate; to make 
hollow, or in basin-like form: as, to scoop one’s eyes out. 

Scoop’er, n. One who scoops or excavates. 

(Eu. ) Same as Avoset, q. v. 

Scoop’-net, n. A hand- net used in fishing. 

Scoob- wheel. n. A wheel having scoops or buckets 
attached to its periphery. 

Scope, n. Gr. skopos, from skeptomai, to view, to ob- 
serve.) Limit of intellectual view; the end or thing to 
which the mind directs its view; that which is purposed 
to be reached or accomplished ;—hence, ultimate design, 
aim, or intention ; drift: object; as, the scope of ambi- 
tion. — Space or extent viewed: room: amplitude of 
intellectual view ; fulness of opportunity; freedom from 
restraint; reom to move in; as, to allow free scope to 
the imagination.— Length; stretch; sweep; extent; 
as, scope of cable, 

Sco’pia, a town of European Turkey. See UsKUP. 

Sco'piſorm, a. pat scope. a broom, and forma, 
form.) Broom- or besom-shaped. 

Sco’piped, n. [Fr. scopipéde, from Lat. scope, a 
broom, and pes, pedis, a foot.| (Zodl.) One of a tribe 
of melliferous insects, including those which have the 
tarsi of the posterior feet furnished with a brush of hairs. 

|Sco’pulipedes, el ce (Zodl.) See Ari. 

Seorbu'tile, Seorbu'tieal, a. [Fr. scorbutique,| 
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from L. Lat. scorbutus. See Scurvy.) Affected or dis- 
eased with scurvy; pertaining to scurvy, or partaking 
of its nature; subject to scurvy ; as, a scorbutic skin, = 
scorbutic complaint. 

Scorbu tically, adv. In a scorbutic manner. 

Scorch, v. a. [Fr. écorcher, from Lat. excoriare, to strip 
off the skin.) cause to feel by heat, as the skin; to 
burn superficially; to subject to w degree of heat so as 
to change the color of a thing, or both the color and 
texture of the surface without combustion: as, to scorch 
one’s hauda or face. — To affect, as by bent; to dry up 
with haat; to cause to suffer, as by the effects of heat; 
as, “ scorch’d with beauty’s beam.” — Fuirfuz. 

—v.n. To be parched or dried up; to be burned on the 
surface; ns, a scorched country. 

Scorch'ingly. adv. Ina scorching manner. 

Scorch ingness, n. Quality of scorching, or burn 


ing superficially, 

Score, (so r.) n. [A. 8. seri A cut, notch, or inci- 
sion; a line drawn; — especially, a tally-mark, or notch 
made for keeping account of something. 

“Our forefathers had no other books but the score and the 
tally.” — Shaks. 

—An account or reckoning kept by lines, notches, or 

marks; — hence, indebtedness; as, to pay off an old 

score, to keep the score in cricket, &c.— Account; rea- 
son; motive; ground; sake; as, we shall not quarrel 
on that score, he did me a service of the score of old 
frieudship. — The number twenty, because such number 
was formerly signified by a notch or special tally; as, 
scores of people visited the show. — In some parts of 

England, a weight of twenty pounds. 

(Mas.) The original and entire draught of any com- 
position in parts, in which all the parts are arranged 
upon staves one above the other, so as to present to the 
eye of a skilful musician the effect of the entire band 
during performance. The term S. originated from a bar 
or line, which was formerly drawn through all the parts. 

To quit scores. To balance accounts; to make even 
reckoning; to give satisfaction or make liquidation. 
Does not the earth quit scores with all the elements? "— South. 
v.a. To mark by incisions; to cut; to notch; to cut 
furrows in; as, to sære a man’s back with the lash, to 
score a leg of pork before roasting. — To chip for the 
purpose of preparing for hewing; as, to score timber.— 
Yo mark with specific lines or notches, for keeping ac- 
count of something; as, to score n tally. — To set down 
or charge, as u debt or an account; to keep record or 
note of; as, I sered it against him. — To note down in 
proper order and arrangement; as, to score music. 

(Geol.) To mark with parallel lines or scratches; as, 
the rocks of New England were scored in the Drift 
epoch. — Dana. 

Scor’er, n. One who, or that which, scores or notches; 
one who keeps tally, as in cricket or other games. — An 
instrument used by woudmen in marking numbers on 
timber trees. 

Sco’ria, n.: pl. Scoriæ. [Lat.; Gr. skdria, from skor, 
the ordure. ] Dross ; the recrement of metals in fasion, or 
the slag rejected after the reduction of metallic ores. — 
Volcanic ash of a reddish-brown and black color, being 

the cinder and slag of a particular kind of lava. In ap- 
pearance, volcanic scoria greatly resembles the slags of 
an iron furnace, and are in fact stony or imperfectly 
vitrified glassy products. 

Sco’riac, a. Relating or belonging to scoria; scoria- 
ceous. ` 

Scoriaccous, (skd-ri-d'shus,) a. Pertaining, or hav- 
ing reference, to dross, or the recrement of metallic ores ; 
partaking of the nature or characteristics of scoria. 

Scorifica’tion, n. [Fr.] (Metal) Act, operation, or 
process of either wholly.or partially reducing a body 
into scoria. 

Sco’riform, a. Resembling scoria. 

Sco’rify, v. a. (imp. and pp. scoririeD.) [Fr. scorifier.] 
To reduce to scoria or drossy debris. 

Seo rious, a. Drossy; slaggy ; recrementitious. (n.) 

Scorn, n. [A. S. scearn, dung; It. scherno.) Disdain; 
extreme or superlative contempt; that disdainful feel- 
ing or treatment which springs from a person's opinion 
or conviction of the meanness of another person or ob- 
ject, and a consciousness or belief of his own superiority 
or worth; as, his attentions were received with scorn. 
— That which is treated with sublime contempt; sub- 
ject of superb contempt, disdain, or derision; as, his 
name was a scorn und a byword. — To think scorn, to 
disdain; to hold as unworthy of attention, notice, or es- 
teem; as, I know no reason why you should think scorn 
of him.”—Sidney. 

To laugh to scorn, to deride as contemptible; to ridi- 
cule; to make a mock of. 

—v.a. To hold in the highest degree of contempt; to 
despise; to contemn; to disdain; to think altogether 
unworthy of one; to slight; to disregard; to ueglect; 
as, his former friends scorn him. 

Seorn’er, n. One who scorns; a contemner; a de- 
spiser, as, a scorner of danger.—A derider; one who 
scoffs or mocks, as at religion or moral ordinances. 

Seorn’fal, a. Filled with scorn; entertaining or-ex- 
pressing scorn; superbly contemptuous; disdainful; 
acting in defiance or disregard; insolent; neglectful; 
as, a scornful glance, n scornful air, a scornful reply, Ac. 

Scorn fully, adv. With snperlative contempt; in a 
scornfnl manner; disdainfully.; insolently. 

Scorn’fulness, n. Quality of being scornful. 

Seor'odits, Skor’odite, n. (From Gr. skorodon, 
garlic.) (Min.) A hydrated arseniate of iron. 

Scorpio, n. [Lat, a koor pion: (Astron) The eighth 
sign and ninth constellation of the zodiac. It is situ- 
ated southward and eastward of Libra, and is on the 
meridian the 10th of July. It contains 44 stars, 
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including one of the first magnitude ( Antares), one of the Scotch Grove, in wa. a post-township of Jones co., 


second, and eleven of the third. When this constella- 

tion rises, Orion sets; hence the mythological fable of 

the death of Orion, who perished by the sting of a scor- 
on. 

Scorpioid,Sceorpioid'al,a. (Bot.) Noting that 
form of inflorescence in which the main axis is curved 
in a cincinate manner like the tail of a scorpion, as in 
the Forget-me-not. 

Seor’pion, n. [Fr.; Lat. scorpio.] (Zodl.) The Pedi- 
palpi, a family of Arachnida, comprising formidable 
insects, distinguished from other spiders by having the 
abdomen articulated with a carved eee at the extrem- 
ity, under the point of which are two small orifices, 
which serve to give passage to a poisonous fluid. The 
anterior pair of feet or palpi are very large, resemblin 
those of the lobster in form. The other feet do not dif- 
fer essentially in form from those of spiders. On the 
under side of the thorax are two comb-like appendages, 
the use of which is not well understood. Scorpions in- 
habit the hot countries of both hemispberes, live on the 
ground, conceal themselves under stones and other 
bodies, and not unfrequently take up their abode in 
houses. When disturbed, they run rapidly, with the tail 
over the back, ready tu turn it in any direction, either 


Fig. 2322. — scorpion. 


for attack or defence. They feed on insects and their 
eges. The species of the S. of Europe ure little more 
than an inch in length, while some of the tropical spe- 
cies exceed five inches; and the sting of the latter pro- 
duces serious symptoms, which are said frequently to 
result in death. The young scorpions are produced at 
various intervals, and are carried for several days upon 
the back of the parent, during which time she never 
leaves her retreat. The genus is divided by naturalists 
into sub-genera, depending upon the number of the 
creature’s eyes, whether six or eight. 
(Astron.) The Scorpio, q. v. 
(Script.) A kind of scourge, or whip, having points 
like a scorpion's tail. 
“I will chastise you with scorpions.” —1 Kings xii. II. 
(Archzol.) An aucient military engine for hurling 
missiles. z, 
Seor pion-grass, n. (Bot.) See Myosotis. 
Scor’pion-senna, n. (B.) See CORONILLA. 
Scor'tatery, a. [From Lat. scorfari, to fornicate.) 
Pertaining or having reference to, or consisting in, forni- 
cation or libidinous enjoyment; as, scortatory practices, 
Scorzone’ra, n. [Sp. escorza,a serpent.) (Bot. and 
Hort.) A genus of plants, order Asteracem. The species 
S. Hispanica of botanists, and the S. or Vipers’ grass of 
gardeners, is a native of Spain, but is cultivated in all 
parts of Europe for its roots, which are sold in the mar- 
kets. They are of very easy cultivation, growing vigor- 
ously in good ground, and bearing our hardest winters 
without injury. The root is nearly the shape of a carrot, 
but smaller and dark-colored, while internally it is pure 
white. The taste is sweet and agreeable, something 
like that of the roots of certain umbelliferons plants or 
the common hazel-nut. Its effects on the digestive or- 
gans are to increase the flow of gastric juice and bile, 
and asit acts as a deobstruent on the alimentary organs 
generally, it is slightly aperient. Its anti-Lilions power 
is scarcely, if at all, inferior to that of dandelion. It is 
usually eaten in the same way as asparagus, which is 
the preferable mode for the invalid. As it is one of the 
most agreeable of vegetables as regards flavor, it un- 
doubtedly deserves to be much more cultivated than it 
is in this country, being almost unknown in many of 
the States. 
Beot, n. [A. S.; Fr. écot] A tax or contribution; a 
mulct; a fine; a shot; a sum of money assessed or 


. (0.) 

is Scotta.] (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Scot- 
and; a Scotsman or Scotchman. 

—v.a. Same as Scored, q. v. 

Scotch, (skdtch,) a. (Geog.) Scottish; Scots; pertain- 
ing to Scotland or to its people. 

Scotch ficli lle, a cant Scotticism for the itch. — Scotch 
mist, u dense mist or mizzle, resembling fine rain. — 
Scotch pine. (Bot) See Pinus. — Scotch thistle, a vari- 
ety of thistle; — so termed from its being the national 
emblem of the Scottish people. — Sentech broth. (C. 
ery.) A broth made of sheep's head, boiled with pot- 
herbs and pearl barley. 

=v. a. [(W. ysgwydd, a shoulder.) To shoulder up;— 
hence, to support; to prop, as a wheel, by placing a 
wedge under it to prevent its rolling. — To pack, as 
hemp. — To shave or cut off a piece of the bark, cuticle, 
or surface of; to score; to make a superficial incision 
in; as, “ he scotched and notched him like a carbonado.” 

Shaks. 

—n. A slight cut or shallow incision; a score. — A line 
drawn on the ground, as in the childish game of hop- 
scotch, 

Seotch’-collops, n. pl. (Cvokery.) A familiar col- 
loquialism for minced veal. 


34 m. S. W. of Dubuque; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Scotch’-hopper, ur Hvr-scotcu,n. A childish game, 
in which jumps are taken over certain scotches or lines 
marked on the ground. 

Scotch’man, n.; pl. Scorcunzx. A Scot; a Scots- 
man; a native or inhabitant of Scotland. 

Scotch Peb’bles, n. pl. (Min.) A name given to the 
agates found in Scotland, where they occur abundantly, 
as irregularly shaped nodules in the amygdaloid series. 

Scotch Plains, in New Jersey, u post-viliage of Union 
co., 40 m. N.E. of Trenton. 

Scotch’town, in New York, a post- village of Orange 
co., 107 m. 8. of Albany. 

Sco’ter, n. (Zoil.) The Black Duck, or Black Dove, 
Anas nigra or Anas obscura, forming in some classifica- 
tious a sub-genus, Oidemia. 

Scotſorth, (skot'forth,) a town of England, co. of Lan- 
caster, 2 m. from Lancaster ; pop. 7,000. 

Seot’-free,a. [A S., scot-fresh.] Free from payment, 
tax, or tribute; untaxed; exempt from scot or mulct. — 
Hence, clear ; free; whole; unharmed; safe and sound; 
as, he came out of the affair scot-free. 


Scotia, (sko’shi-a’,) n. (Lat. ; Gr. skotia, gloom.) ( Arch.) 
A hollow moulding, chiefly used in the tori between the 
bases of columns; it takes its name from the shadow 
formed by it, which seems to envelop it in darkness.— 
Also, a groove or chanuel cut in the projecting angle 
of the Doric corona. 

Sco' tin, in New York, a post-village of Schenectady co., 
18 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Sco'tist. n. (Eccl. Hist.) One of an old scholastic sect 
who followed the doctrines advanced by Duna Scotus, a 
Scottish cordelier, and one of the leading champions of 
Realism in the 13th century ;—opposed to a Thomist, or 
follower of Thomas Aquinas. 

Scotland, the northern and smaller portion of the 

island of Great Britain, and one of the three great divis- 

ions of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, between Lat. 54°38’ and 58° 40’ 30” N., and Lon. 
1° 46“ 30” and 6° 3⁄ 30” W., or, including the Hebrides, 
7°44’ W. It is surrounded by the ocean on all sides, 
except on the S., where itis separated from England by 
the Solway Frith, the Cheviot Hills, and the Tweed. Its 
greatest length, N. to 8. from Dunnet Head to the Mull 
of Galloway, is about 280 m.; its breadth is very une- 
qual. varying from 32 m. between Alloa on the Frith of 

‘orth and Dumbarton on the Clyde, to 146 m. between 

Buchan Ness in Aberdeenshire and Rowanmoan Point 

in Ross-shire; area, 30,328 square miles, having about 

101 inhabitants to the sq.m. Coast-line. Few countries 

of equivalent magnitude display so great an extent of 

sea-coast, its aggregate length being about 2,506 m. Jn- 
lets, Friths, Buys. These are,on the E., the Friths of 

Forth, Tay, Murray, Dornoch, and Cromarty ; on the W. 

is the Frith of Clyde and Loch Ryan; on the N., the 

Pentland Frith, and Lochs Broom, Eil, Fyne, and 

Linnhe; on the 8., the Solway Frith, Luce Bay, and 

Wiatown Bay. Besides these, there are the Minch, the 

Little Minch, and the North Channel. Capes. Numer- 

ous: the principal are St. Abb's Head, Fife Ness, Buchan 

Ness, Kinnaird’s Head, Tarbet Ness, Duncansby Head, 

Dunnet Head, and Cape Wrath; the Mull of Cantire, the 

Mull of Galloway, and Burrow Head. These are all on 

the mainland. Jslands. The principal groups are the 

Orkneys, the Shetlands, and the Hebrides, besides Arran 


and Bute. Dirisions. Scotland is divided into the fol- 
lowing 32 counties: 
Norm: — East Minnuz :— Lanark. 
Ob and Shet- Forfar, Souru- aer: 
land, Perth, Linlithgow, 
Caithness, Fife, Edinburgh, 
Sutherland. Kinross, Haddington, 
Nourn- war: — Clackmannan. Berwick, 
Inverness, West Minpie:— Peebles, 
Ross and Cromarty. Stirling, Selkirk. 
Norrn-gast :— Dumbarton, Sovru:— 
Nairn, Argyle, Roxburgh, 
Elgin or Moray, Bute. Dumfries, 
Banff, Soutn-wesr :— Kirkcudbright, 
Aberdeen, Renfrew, Wigtown. 
Kincardine. Ayr, 


Chief towns. Edinburgh is the metropolis. but Glasgow 
is the largest city. There are besides, with pop. of up- 
wards of 10.000. Dundee, Aberdeen, Paisley, Greenock, 
Leith, Perth, Kilmarnock, Ayr, Arbroath, Montrose, 
Airdrie, Dunfermline, Dumfries, Stirling, and Kirk- 
caldy. & is extremely irregular in its surface and out- 
line, and, compared with England, may be said to be 
sterile, rugxed, and mountainous. With the exception 
of a few rich alluvial tracts, there are no extensive vales 
in S; its surface, even when least mountainous, being 
generally varied with hill and dale, It has been sepa- 
rated into the two great divisions of the Highlands and 
the Lowlands, and also into the Northern, the Middle, 
and the Southern. The first, or Northeru division, is cut 
off from the Middle by the chain of lakes which stretch 
from the Moray Frith to Loch Linnhe. The second, 
or Middle division, is separated from the Southern by 
the friths of Forth and Clyde, and the Great Canal. The 
Northern division consists generally of an assemblage 
of vast mountains, here and there intersected by fertile 
valleys, chiefly towards the south and east coasts. A 
portion of them are clothed with green herbage, more 
especially where sheep-farming prevails; but, in general, 
they are covered with heath, growing upon peat, rock, 
or gravel; and they frequently terminate in mountain- 
caps of solid rock, or in vast heaps or cairns of bare and 
weather-beaten stones. The Middle division is also 
mountainous, the Grampian range intersecting this dis- 
trict, and extending from the eustern to the western sea, 
and occupying a breadth of from 40 to 60 miles, The 
western parts of Argyleshire, which are also included in 
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this district, are rugged, mountainous, and deeply in- 
deuted by inlets of the ocean, In these td divisions, 
which comprehend more than two-thirds of Scotland, 
the arable ground consists of but a small proportion to 
the mountainous regions. On the eastern coasts, how- 
ever, the proportion of the cultivated to the uncultivated 
land is much greater. In the Southern division every 
variety of aspect is found: verdant plains, watered by 
copious streains, and covered with innumerable cattle ; 
gently-rising bills and bending vales, fertile in corn, 
waving with wood, and interspersed with meadows; 
lofty mountains, craggy rocks, deep narrow dells, and 
tumbling torrents; nor are there wanting, as a contrast, 
barren moors and wild uncultivated heaths, In this dis- 
trict are the different rauges of the Cheviot Hills; the 
Sidlaw Hills, terminating at Perth; the Ochil Hills, 
forming the middle division; and the bills of Kilsyth 
aud Campsie. Between the Sidlaw ridge and the 
Grampian Mountaivs lies the extensive and fruitful 
valley of Strathmore, stretching from Stirling to Stone- 
haven. Another strath or valley, called Glenmore, runs 
across the country from Loch Eil to the Murray Frith. 
This strath, in different parts, has particular names. 
Rivers. Numerous. Inthe Northern division, the prin- 
cipal are the Beauly, Naver, Thurso, &c.; in the Middle 
division, the Spey, the Dee, the Don, and the North 
and South Esk; about 30 m. farther south is the Tay, 
one of the largest rivers iu Britain. In the Southern 
district are the Forth, the Clyde, and the Tweed, and the 
numerous rivers which empty themselves into the Irish 
Sea and the Solway Frith; the Ayr, the Girvan, the 
Southern Dee, the Nith, the Annan, and the Liddel. 
Lakes or Lochs. Numerous and extensive, The prin- 
cipal are Lochs Lomond, Awe, Ness, Shin, Muree, Tay, 
Erich, Shiel, Lochy, aud Katrine. Climate. Extremely 
variable. From its insular situation, however, the cold 
in winter is not so intense, nor the heat in summer so 
great, as in similar latitudes on the continent; and al- 
though the range of the thermometer is considerable, it 
seldom maintains an extreme fur any length of time. 
The annual average temperature may be estimated at 
from 45° to 47°. Zotlogy. The wild animals are the fox, 
the badger, the otter, the wild cat, the hedgehog (these 
are now becoming scarce), the stag, the wild roe, the 
hare, the rabbit, the weasel, the mole, and other small 
qundrupeds. The domestic animals are the same as 
those of England; but the native breed of black cattle 
and sheep is smaller in size, but reputed to afford more 
delicions food. Of the feathered tribes, pheasants are to 
be found in the woods, though scarce, also ptarmigan, 
black game, and grouse; and in the low grounds, par- 
tridges, snipes, and plovers. Scotland has also most of 
the English singing-birds, except the nightingale. The 
aquatic fowls are numerous in the islands. Prod. Wheat, 
rye, barley, outs, peas, beans, hay, potatoes, turnips, 
flax, and hemp, and, in general, all the kinds of crops 
which are raised in the southern part of the island. Hor- 
tienlture has made rapid ef in every part. Apples 
and other fruits are produced in abundance. Many ex- 
tensive tracts of waste land have been planted with 
wood, and the Alga marina, or sea-weed, which grows 
in great luxuriance on the rocky coasts, constitute a 
valuable article of commerce, from the burning of it into 
kelp. Minerals. Iron-stone, iron-ore, lead, and septaria 
jron- stone, are abundant. Copper has been discovered in 
many places, The other metallic substances are cobalt, 
bismuth, manganese, wolfram, plumbago, and mercury ; 
the latter in very small quantities. Coal is abundant 
in the Southern and Middle districts. Limestone, free- 
stone, or sandstone, and slate, are found in every district. 
Marbles are als. found, Most of the gems and precious 
stones have been found among the mountains of Scot- 
land, the diamond excepted. Jasper is fonnd in great 
variety. and rock-erystal, commonly denominated cairne 
gorm, from the mountain of that name in Banffshire, 
Chalcedony is also found. Manuf. Flax and hemp are 
made into a variety of fabrics; such as sheetings, osna- 
burgs, bagging, and canvas. The cotton manufacture 
has been carried, by means of machinery, to an astonish- 
ing degree of extent and perfection. Muslins and other 
fabrics ure executed in great perfection To these may be 
added brocades, lappets of all sorts, imitation shawls, 
guuzes, cambrics, shirtings, sheetings, twills, stripes, 
checks, pullicates, ginghams, shawls, and thread; calico- 
printing is pursued iu all its branches. Iron goods of 
every description, such as anchors, bolts, wagon-axles, 
sugar-mill gudgeons, wedges, and various articles of mill 
and steam-engine work, with domestic utensils of every 
kind, as well as hoes, axes, adzes, hammers, and similar 
tools. Almost all kinds of articles into which timber is 
manufactured are produced in great plenty and perfec- 
tion. Coach-making, musical-instrument making, &c., 
are carried on iu all the principal towns; ship-building 
also forms a most important branch of national indus- 
try, and dock-yards for building and repairing vessels 
are established in the different seaports, There ate, be- 
sides, manufxctories of glass for all the different sorts 
of bottle-, window-, and flint-glass; also of soap, can- 
dfes, and starch; salt, tanning, brewing, — 5 
and almost all articles of ordinary use, are mant: d 
in Scotland. Tho different fisheries havé been prose- 
cuted with great industry and success. The whale- 
fishery to Davis’ Straits and Greenland employs a great 
number of ships,and the white fishery is also prosecuted 
with great industry along the Moray Frith, Shetland, 
and the Western Islands, which bring profitable returns. 
The herring-fishery is carried on along the whole const 
of the kingdom, as also the salmon-fishery in all the dif- 
ferent rivers. Imp. These principally consist of woollen 
cloth, cotton, flax, hemp, yarn, linen, iron, corn, wood, 
tallow, timber, tea, sugar, and other eolouial produce, 
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Ezp. Cotton and linen goods, sail-cloth, sheep, black-cat- 
tle, coal, iron. and fish, The chief shipping ports are 
Glasgow, Greenock, Leith, Dundee, Arbroath, Moutrose, 
Aberdven, Peterhead, Banff, and Inverness. Inhabitants. 
These may be divided into two great classes, viz., High- 
landers and Lowlanders. The language, dress, and cus- 
toms of these two clasaes are very different. The lan- 
of the Highlanders is that species of the Celtic 

led in Scot Gaelic, or Erse. The ancient dress of 
the Highlanders (Fig. 2123) is fast giving way to a more 
modern costume, although it is still retained in many 
places, and often worn by gentlemen on particular occa- 
sions. The language of the low country is English, with 
a mixture of the Scottish, which, however, in the ordi- 
nary dialect of the better classes, is fast giving place to 
the English. Aducation, An act, passed in the reign of 
William and Mary, ordains that there shall be a school 
and a school-master in every parish, These establish- 
ments, in which are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and also Latin and Greek, have been attended with the 
— results. There are four universities ; namely, 
at Edinburgh, St. Andrew's, Glasgow, und Aberdeen, 
Religion. Presbyterianiam, established by act of Parlin- 
ment in 1696, and afterwards secured in the treaty of 
Union. The system is founded on a parity of ecclesias- 
tical authority among all its presbyters, excluding all 
mineuce of order, all its ministers 11 held ogani 

u rank and power. Besides the Established Church, there 
aro numerous dissenters; such as Free Churchmen, 
United Presbyterians, Independents, Quakers, Bereans, 
and Baptists. There are Catholic churches in the prin- 
cipal towns, and in the northern parts this religion hus 
not been entirely snperseded Ly that of the Reformation, 
Govt. The ancient constitution of S. was superseded at the 
time of the anion with England. In the Parliament of 
England, the Scots nobility are 5 16 peers. 
„ & was first visited by the Koman troops 
under Agricola, who penetrated to the foot of the Gram- 
Mountains. It was afterwards exposed to the rav- 

of the Norwegians and Dunes, with whom many 
battles were fought. Various contests were also 
maintained with the kings of England. Robert Bruce, 
however, secured the independence of the country and 
his title to the throne, by the decisive battle of Bannock- 
burn, in 1314. He was succeeded by his nephew, Robert 
Stewurt. and he by his eldest son, Robert. He being a 
weak prince, the reins of government were seized by the 
Duke of Albany, who stoned to death the eldest son of 
the king. James, his second son, to escape a similar 
fate, fled to France; in the year 1424 he returned to &. 
and having excited the jealousy of the nobility, he was 
assassinated in a monastery near Perth. James II., his 
son, an infant prince, succeeded him in 1437. He was 
killed by the bursting of a cannon at the siege of the 
castle of Roxburgh. Sunes IIT, ascended the throne at 
the age of seven years. His reign was weak and inglori- 
ous, and he was murdered in the house of a miller, 
whither he had fled for protection, James IV., a generous 
and brave prince, n his reign in 1488. He was slain 
at the battle of . Jaumes V., an infantof less than 
two years of age, succeeded to the crown. He died in 
1542, and was succeeded by his daughter, the celebrated 
Queen Mary, whose history and tragical end are well 
known. She was succeeded by her son James, who, in 
1603, ascended the throne of England, vacant by the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, when the two kingdoms were 
united into one great monarchy, which was legislatively 
united in 1707, In 1715 and 1745, unsuccessful attempts 
were made for the restoration of the exiled Stuarts. In 
1577 the Roman Ontholic hierarchy was re-established in 
& P. (1871) 3,360.015. ser: 8.734. 441. Bee Gr, BRITAIN. 

Reot'land, in Canada, a village of Oxford co. 

Scotland, in Connecticut, a post-twp. of Windham co, 

Scotland, in Jiinois, a township of McDonough co. 

Beotland, iu /ndiana, a post- village of Greene co., 10 
m. S. of Bloomfield, 

Scotland, in Massachusetts, a post- village of Plymouth 

Solis md, in Miscourt,a . M n c0., bordering on I 

tia n Misso: a N. N. E. co, ngon Iowa; 
area, 450 Q m. Rivers. Wynconda, N. Fabius, and Mid- 
dle Fabius. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cap. 

Memphis. 

Scotodin'ia, Seot’omy. n. [Or. skotos, darkness, 
and dinos, dizziness.) (Med.) Giddiness with imperfect 
vision; scotomy ; — a symptom occasionally observed in 

lly in that {a gouty — e: 
8cotograi graf.) n. r. skolos, ness, ni 

22 to write.) Au instrument for writing in the 


Scot’osco) n. [Gr Tote., darkness, and skopein, to 
. Pope " An instrument by means of which 


objects may be observed in the dark. 


Scots, a. Scottish; Scotch; pertaining, or relating, to 
the people of Scotland; as, a pound Scots, Scots law. 

Scott man, n. A Scotchman; a native of Scotland; a 
Scot. 


Scott, Sm WALTER, a celebrated novelist and poet, B. at 
Edinburgh, (771. He passed his youth in the pleasures 
of hunting, in the study of law, and in reading old plays, 
romances, travels, and marvellous adventures. The an- 
tiqnities and ancient poetry of Scotland early inflamed 
bis imagination; he read the old chronicles, and made 
himself mainted with the customs, obsolete laws, 
traditions of families, and the superstitious beliefs of his 
countrymen, He made his début as an author in Min- 
streley of the Scottish Border, which had great success. 
His next work, the Lay of the Last Minstrel, was re- 
ceived with still greater favor. Marmion, The Lady of 
the Lake, and Rokeby, followed; but his poetical repu- 
tation waa soon afterwards eclipsed by that of Lord 
Byron. Subsequently appeared Paul's Letters to his 
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Kinsfolk, and the Battle of Waterloo, the first success- 
ful, the latter a failure. His novels, however, ure his 
great passport to fume. Those masterly productions, on 
which critisism would be out of place, need only be 
enumerated; Waverley; Tules of my Landlord ; loanhoe ; 
The Monastery ; The Abbot ; ten Durward; Peveril 
of the Peak ; Woodstock; Rob Roy; The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian ; Chronicles of the Canongate, &c. S. wns made 
a baronet by George IV. in 1821. Our limits prevent 
us from detailing the numerous engagements of this 
highly-gifted and industrivus man; suffice it, therefore, 
to say, that from the commencement of his literary 
career in 1796, when he published his translations of 
Burger's Lenore and Wild Huntsman, ¿o the year of his 
decease, he was constantly producing some literary 
work, and that he reaped an abundant barvest. His 
patrimonia! estate was considerable; and, in 1800, he 
obtained the preferment of sheriff of Selkirkshire, with 
abt, £300 ($1,600) a year, which sum was considerably in- 
creased in 1806, by bis being appointed one of the prin- 
cipal clerks of the session in Scotland. He accordingly, 
in 1811, removed 6 or 7 miles below his former residence 
on the Tweed, where he purchased a farm of about 100 
acres, and built a mansion, towhich be gave the name 
of Abbotsford (Fig. 6). Here he continued to reside, ex- 
ercising the most open hospitality, and receiving the 
homage of admiration from all parts of the world, while 
he pursued his literary labors with unremitting ac- 
tivity. At length, in 1525, the firm of Constable & Co., 
at Edinburgh, having projected a cheap series of origi- 
nul and selected works, engaged & to compose a Life 
of Bonaparte, It was in progress when these pablisbers 
became bankrupts, and by that unhappy failure S. found 
himself involved, on their behalf, for accommodation 
bills to the enormous amount of $600,000, The estate of 
Abbotsford had been settled on &’s eldest son on his 
marriage, and it was therefore beyond the reach of the 
creditors; but though he had very little property to 
answer the immense amount of his debts, there was still 
a vast source of profit remaining — his literary talents, 
“Gentlemen,” said he to his creditors, “time and I 
against any two. Let me take this good ally into com- 
pany, and I believe I shall be able to pay you every 
farthing.” He further proposed. in their behalf, to in- 
sure the sum of $110,000 upon his life, which proposal 
was accepted ; and he then sat down, at the age of 55, to 
the task of redeeming, by the exertion of his talents as 
a publie writer, a debt exceeding $600,000! In the 
autumn of 1826 he visited Paris, in order to prosecute 
researches into several local and other details relating 
to the subject of his work, which appeared during the 
summer of 1827, in 9 vols. 8vo; and realized the sum 
of $50,000, being nt the rate of $165 a day for the time 
he had devoted to it. Though from the time of the pub- 
lication of Waverley, &. had been generally considered 
the author of the Scotch Novels, yet he had managed to 
reserve his incognito by various modes of evasion and 
f-denials whenever the subject was publicly mooted ; 
and the author, whoever he might prove to be, was 
fancifally styled the “Great Unknown,” At length the 
mystery was solved, At the annual dinner of the The- 
atrical Fund Association in 1827, &. in returning thanks 
for the honor which the company had done him by 
drinking his health, unreservedly declared that they 
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were wholly and solely his own compositions. By the 
republication of the former novels, in a cheap form, with 
new notes and prefaces, and by new works, viz.: Tiles 
of a Grandfather ; a History of Scotland, in Dr. Lard- 
ner’s Encyclopædia; Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft, in the Family Library, 4, he had pai, in part 
of his Habilities, $270,000; and his creditors presented to 
him, personally, the library, and manuscripts, curiosities, 
and plate, which had once been his own, as a token of 
their gratified feelings, Barly in 1851, symptoms of par- 
alysis began to appear,andin the autumn his physicians 
recommended an excursion to Italy as the means of 
delaying that illness which too obviously approached. 
A © to Malta, in the frigate “ Barham,” was ob- 
tained for him, and he reached Naples by that ronte, 
Dec. 27. In April, 1882, he went to Rome, jnspected the 
classical antiquities of that city with great interest, and 
visited Tivoli, Albani, and Frescati. Feeling, however, 
that his strength was rapidly decreasing, he determined 
upon returning, with all possible speed, wishing to die 
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in his native country. On bis arrival in London, it wag 
found that medical assistance was now useless; all aope 
of his recovery had fled; nnd at his own anxious desire 
he was couveyed by sea to Newhaven, where he landed 
on the 9th of July, reached Abboteford on the 11th, and, 
after wi Fe for two months in a state of almost total 
insensibility, he D. un the 2lst of September, 1832, and 
was buried in Dryburgh Abbey, which had belonged to 
one of his ancestors. The Life of Sir Walter Scott was 
written by his son-in-lvw, J. G. Lockhart. 

Scott, WixriELD, an American general, B. in Petersburg, 
Va, 1786. He was left an orphan in his boyhood, was 
educated at William and Mary College, and studied the 
profession of law; but in 1808, having a genius for 
military pursuits, he was a nted captain of light 
artillery in General Wilkinson's division, stationed at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, but was suspended for having 
aceused hia general of complicity with the conspiracy 
of Auron Burr. At the commencement of the war of 
1812, he was appointed lieutenant-colonel, aml sent to 
the Canadian frontier. He crossed with his regiment at 
Queenston Heights, where the American troops were at 
first successful; but on the British receiving reinforce- 
ments, they were repulsed with heavy loss, and & was 
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taken prisoner. The following year, having been ex- 
changed, he was appointed adjutant-general, and was 
wounded by the explosion which followed the aasanit on 
Fort George. In 1814, as brigadier-general, he estab- 
lished a camp of instruction, and from April to Jul 
drilled his raw levies in the French tactics with suc! 
effect, that on the 3d of July he took Fort Erie, opposite 
Buffalo, by assault; and on the Sth fought the Pattie 
of Chippewa, resulting in the defeat and repulse of the 
enemy beyond the river of that name. Twenty days 
after the battle of Chippewa was fought that of Lundy's 
Lane, or Bridgewater, in which he had two horses killed 
under him, and was twice wounded, the last time 
severely. He was raised to the rank of major-general 
and compiled the General Regulations af the Army, an 
translated and adapted from the Preach the system of 
Infantry Tactics, which was until lately the text-book 
of the American army. In the Indian hostilities of the 
American frontier, in the excitement attending the 
threat of Nullification in South Carolina, and in the 
Seminole War, General S. manifested those qualities of 
wisdom and moderation which made him rather a paci- 
ficator than a warrior. During the Canadian revolt 
of 1837-1838, he displayed great tact in allaying the 
excited passions of the frontier, In 1841 he was ap- 
1 —— commander-in-chief of the U. S. army, and in 
846 directed the military o tions in the war against 
Mexico. Taking the field in person, he, March 9, 1847, 
landed 12,000 men at Vera Cruz, and invested and bony 
barded the city, which capituluted on the 26th, April 
18th he carried the heights of Cerro Gordo, on the 19th 
he took Jalapa, on the 22d Ferote, and on May 16th 
Puebla, where, owing to his heavy losses, chiefly by 
diseases incident to the climate, be was obliged to t 
for reinforcements. On the 10th of August — Ñ 
with 10,780 met, to encounter the forces 
strong positions of Gen. Santa Anna, tle turned Kl 
Penon, and won the brilliant victories of Contreras and 
Churubusco. Santa Anna entered upon negotiations 
only to gain time and strengthen bis defences, These 
were followed by the and sanguinary battles of 
Molino del Rey and Churubusco, September Sth, strong 
positions skilfally and bravely defended by superior 
numbers; and on the 14th S. entered the city of Mexico 
at the head of less than 4,000 soldiers. Peace was nego» 
tiated with the cession of New Mexico and Califurnia to 
the United States, and the victorious general was wel- 
comed home with the liveliest demonstrations. In 1852 
Gen, S was the candidate of the Whig party for the 
presidency, but was defeated by one of his 3 
officers, Gen, Franklin Pierce, Tn 1866, was created for 
him the office of lieutenant-general. During the early 
part of the Civil War Gen. S. did his best to perform his 
official duties as general-in-chief; but he had become too 
infirm for such a charge, and on Oct. 31, 1861, he retired 
from office, retaining, by special act of Congress, his pay 
and allowance. He then sailed for Barope, im u tour for 
his health. In 1864 he published his — 
vols. Svo, New York, and p. at West Point, May 20. 1 
Scott. in Arkansas, n M. co.: area, 870 sq. m. Rivers. 
Fourche La Fave, and Petit Jean, Surface, diversified ; 
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sail, generally fertile. Cap. Winfield. 
— A township of Mississippi co. 

Scott, in Illinois, a W. co., bordering on the Illinois 
River; area, 255 sq. m. Rivers. Mlinois, also, Plume, 
Sandy, and Movestar creeks. Surface, level; soil, very 
fertile. Min. Coal and limestone. Cup. Winchester 
Pop. in 1880, 10,745, — A township of Ogle co.; pop. 
alt. 1,500. 

Scott, in Indiana, a S. S. E. co.: area, 180 sq. m. Drained 
by Graham's Fork of White River. Surface, hilly in the 
W., elsewhere level; soil, geuerally fertile, Cup. Lex- 
ington. Pop. (1880) 8,343.— A township of Kosciusko. 
co.; pop. abt. 1,100,— A township of Montgomery co.; 
pop. ubt. 2.000. — A township of Steuben co.; pop. abt. 
2.200. — A township of Vanderburg co.; pop. abt. 2,500, 
— A township of Harrison co.; pop. abt. 1,500, 

Scott. in Jwa, an E. co., bordering on the Mississippi; 

area, 450 sq. m. Surface, undulating; soit, fertile. Mun. 
Coal and limestone. Cap. Davenport, 
—A township of Fayette co.; pop. abt. 200.— A town- 
ship of Fremont co.; pop. abt. 1, 100. — A township of 
Henry co.; pop. abt. 1,200.— A township of Johnson 
co.; pop. abt. 1,000. — A township of Mahaska co., 7 m. 
W. of Oskaloosa; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Scott, in Kansas,a towuship of Linn co.; pap. abt. 1,200. 

Scott, in Kentucky, a N. co.; area, 240 sq. m. Rivers. N. 
Elkhorn, S. Elkhorn, and Eagle Creek. Surface, diver- 
sified; soil.very fertile. Cap. Georgetown. Pop. abt. 16,000. 

Scott. in Minnesota, a S.E. co; area, 400 sq.m. Rivers. 
Vermilion aud Cannon. Surface, undulating; vil, fer- 
tile. Cap. Shakopee. Php. abt. 14,000. 

Scott, in Mississippi, a S. central co.; area, 600 sq. m. 
Drained by Tuscalamento Creek. Surface, diversified; 
soil, sandy and unproductive. Cup. Hillsborough. Pop. 
in 1880, 8,084. 

Scott, in Missouri, a E.S.E. co. bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi; area, 370 sq. m. Surface, flat, and partly 
swampy; soil, fertile. Cup. Benton. Pop. (1880) 8,587, 

Scott, in New York, a post-towuship of Cortland co., 
145 m. W. of Albany. 

Scott, in Ohio, a post-township of Adams co.; pop. abt. 
2,000.— A township of Brown co.; pop. abt. 1,800. — A 
township of Marion co.; pop. abt. S00. — A township of 
Sandusky co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 

Scott. in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Luzerne co.; 
pop. abt. 1,800.— A township of Wayne co.; pop. abt. 
1,200. — A township of Columbia co.; pop, abt. 2,000. — 
A township of Lawrence co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Seott. in Tennesser.a N. N. K. co., bordering on Kentucky; 
area, 650 sq.m. Rivers. Powell's River, and Clear Fork 
of Cumberland River. Surface, mountainous in the 
S. E., and partly covered with forests; soil, generally 
fertile. Cap. Huntsville. 

Scott, in Virginia, a S. S. W. co., bordering on Tennesseo; 
area, 620 sq. m. Rivers, Clinch, and the N. forks of 
Holston River. Surfuce, traversed by several mountain 
ridges; soil, generally fertile. Min. Iron and coal. 
Among the remarkable natural objects, is the“ Natural 
Tunnel,” 3 m. from Clinch River, 300 ft. high, the arch 
of which is about 80 ft. high. Cup. Estillville. Pop. 
(1880) 17.233. 

Scott, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Sheboygan co, 44 m. N. W. of Milwaukee; pop. 
about 2,000—a township of Columbia county.—A 


township of Brown county—A township of Crawford 
count 


Scott 


Bar, or Scorr River, in California, n post-village 
of Siskiyou co., 30 m. W. of Yreka; pop. abt. 500. 


Seot'ticism, (-sizm,)n. An idiom or lingual expres- 
sion peculiar to the Scottish people. 

Seot ticize, v.a. To make Scottish; to cause to re- 
semble the Scottish charncter or idioms, 

Scottish, a. A. S. scyttisc.] ((eog.) Pertaining, or hav- 
ing reference, to the inhabitants of Scotland, or to their 
country or language; Scots; Scotch; as, the Scottish 
dialect, the Scottish Highlanders. 

Scott River, or Scort’s River, in California, rises in 
Siskiyou co., and flows N.W. into Klamath River. 

Scotts’borough, in Georgia, a village of Baldwin co., 
4 m. S. of Milledgeville. 

Seotts“burg. in (Cuicfornia, a village of Fresno co., 25 
m. 8 E. of Millerton. 

Scottsburg, in Oregon, a post-village of Douglas co., 

W. of Roseburg.—A village of Umpqua co., 100 
W. of Salem. 

Scottsburg, in Virginia, a post-village of Halifax co., 
40 m. E. N. E. of Danville. 

Scott's Mills, in Joa, a village of Linn co., 25 m. N. 
of Iowa City. 

Scott's Moun’tain, in New Jersey, in Warren co., 
forms a part of South Mountain, and is 700 to 800 feet 
high. It abounds in iron-ore. 

Scottsville, in Alabama, a post-village of Bibb co., 
30 m. E of Tuscaloosa. 

Scottsville, iu ¿llinois,a post-village of Macoupin co., 
78 m. S. E. of Galena, — A village of Lee co., 140 m. N.E. 
of Springfield. 

Scottsville, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of Allen 
co, 148 m. S.W. of Frankfort, 

Scottsville, in Louisiana, a village of Claiborne parish, 
25 m. N.E. of Homer. 

Scottsville, in Missouri, a post - village of Sullivan co, 
130 m. N of Jefferson city.—A village of Nodaway 

of St. Joseph. 
s in N. Carolina, a post-village of Ashe co., 
N. W. of Salisbury. 

Scottsville, in New Fork, a post-village of Monroe 
co., 13 m. S. W. of Rochester. 

Scottsville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Wyo- 
ming co., 32 m: W.N.W of Scranton.—A village of Hun- 
tingdon co., 87 m. W. of Harrisburg. 
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Scotts’ ville, in Virginia, a post-village of Albemarle 
co., T9 m. W. of Richmond; pup. abt. 1400.— A village, 
cap. of Powhatan co., 32 m. W. of Kichmond. 

Scoun‘drel, n. [Perhaps from Lat. abscondo, to con- 
coul curetully.| A base villuin; a man destitute of honor 
and virtue; a rascal fit tor the gallows. 

* A scoundrel may be deflued as one who would sharpen a knife 
on bis father's tombstone to cut his mother's throat.” — Jerrold. 

—a. Low; base; mean; uuprincipled; as, a scuundrel 
maxim. 

Seoun‘drelism, n. Quality of a scoundrel ; base vil- 
Jainy ; extreme rusculity; turpitude, 

Scour, v.a. (Ger. schruern.) To make clear and bright 
by rubbing; to ruh hard with something rough for the 
purpose of cleaning; to clean by friction; to cleause 
from grease, stains, &c., as articles of personal attire; 
to make clean or bright; to restore; as, to scour a floor, 
to scour u dress. — ‘Tu purge violently. — To remove by 
rubbing or cleansing; to sweep off; to carry away. — Tu 
range or search lor the purpose of seizing; to brush 
along; to pass swiltly over; as, to scour the seus, to 
scour the streets. 

Scouring- barrel, a machine in which scrap-iron, small 
metallic articles, Ac, are divested of rust by means of 
friction. —Scouring-power, torce of a stream of water to 
carry away mud, as from the mouth of a river. — Scour- 
tng-rush, or Dutch-rush, (Hot.) See EQuISETACER. 

r. u. To perform the operation of cleaning by friction. 
—To make clean; to cleanse.—To be purged violently; 
as, scouring of the bowels. — To rove or range for sweep- 
ing or taking something; to scamper; to run with 
rapidity; as, thieves scour off with their booty. 

Seour’er, n. One who, or that which, scours or cleans 
by rubbing; a cleanser.— A violent purgative. — One 
who, or that which, runs swiftly. — A footpad; a rob- 
ber; one who roves by night in search of plunder. 

Scourge, (skûrj,) n. [Fr. escouryée; Lat. coriggia, a 
shoe-tie — con, and rego, to set right.) A whip made of 
strips of leather, cords, &c.; a lash; a thong; an instru- 
ment of punishment or discipline. — Hence, a punish- 
ment; a vindictive infliction; he, or that which, greatly 
afflicts, harasses, or destroys; — particularly, any con- 


tinued evil or calamity; as, the scourges of disease and | 


famine, 

—v.a. To flog with a scourge or whip: to Insh; to whip 
severely; to flagellate; to punish with severity. — To 
afflict tor sius or faults, and with the purpose of cor- 
rection; to barass, torment, or injure. 

Scourger, (er.) n. One who scourges or flagel- 
lates; one who afllicts or torments cruelly ; a Chastiser, 

Scout, n. [Lat. ausxculto, to listen to.] One sent out to 
watch or to listen clandestiuely ;—epecifically, a person 
sent to gain and bring in news; one Who reconnoitres; a 
spy; in military parlance, a person, commonly a horse- 
man, sent before an army, or to a distance, for the pur- 

ose of observing the motions of an enemy, or discover- 
ng any danger, and giving notice thereof to the com- 
manding ofhcer.— At Oxtord University, England, a 
colloquialism for a college servant; — corresponding 
with the term p, us employed at Cambridge, the sister 
university. 

—v.a. To watch for; to espy; to reconnoitre: to pass over 
or through for the purpose of discovering danger or 
watching the motions of an enemy; as, to scout a coun- 
try. — To sneer at; to flout; to treat with derision, dis- 
dain, or contempt zus, to scout a base proposition. 

. n. To act asa scout, to play the spy; to go on the 
business of watching the motions of an enemy. 

Scovel, (skiir'l,) n [From W. ysgwl, a broom.) Same 
as MALPIN, g. v. 

Seow, (skou,) n. [Du. schouw.] (Naut.) A large flat- 
bottomed boat. 

—r.a. To convey or carry in a cow; as, to co Inmber. 

Scowl, v.n. (Icel. idr, squint-eyed, from skæla, to 
twist.] To wrinkle the brows, as in frowning or dis- 
pleasure; to put on a frowning, corrugated look ; to look 
angry, sour, or sullen; as, a scowling face.— Hence, to 
look gloomy, threatening, frowning, dark, or tempestu- 
ous; as, a scowling sky. í 

—v.a. To glance at or repel with a scowl or frown. 

—n. The corrugation or wrinkling of the brows, as in 
frowning; an expression of displeasure, sullenness, dis- 
content, or animosity in the countenance. — Hence, 
gloom; dismal or threatening aspect; as, the scowl of 
an approaching storm. 

Scowl ingly, adv. Ina scowling manner. 

Serab'bed Eggs, n. pl. (Cookery.) A lenten dish. 
composed of eggs boiled hard, chopped, and mixed with 
a seasoning of butter, salt, and pepper. — Halliwell. 

Scrabble, (Id.) v.a. [Dim. of scrape.] To scrape, 
scratch. or paw with the hands; toscramble; to clamber 
by the hands and knees; as, to scrabble up a tree. 

To scribble; to scrawl; as, scrabbled chirography. - 

n. Act of scrabbling ; ascramble. 

Scrab’bletown, in New Jersey, a village of Burling- 
ton co., 12 m. E. of Mount Holly. 

Serng. n. (Gael. sgreag, to parch, to dry.) Something 
dry, thin, or lean, with roughness or raggedness; u raw- 
boned piece; — particularly, a neck-joint of meat; as, a 
scrag of mutton; — hence, favetiously or contempt- 
uously, the neck. — A raw-boned person. (Low.) 

Serag’ ged, a. Rough with irregular points or broken 
surface; scraggy; as, a scrayged bone.— Lean with 
raguedness. 

Scrag’gedness, Scrag’giness, n. State of being 
scragyy; leanness, or leanness with roughness; rough- 
ness; asperity occasioned by broken, irregular, jagged 
pointe, 

Serag’gily, adv. In a scraggy manner; with leanness 


or roughness. 


Serag giness, n. See SCRAGGEDNESS. 
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Serag'gy. n. (comp. BCRAGGIER; superl. ECRAGGIEST.) 
Scragged; rough with irregular or jagged points; as, a 
cru rock.—Lean and corrugated; as, a scruggy neck. 

S (-neki,) a. Having a long, sinewy 
neck, 

Scramble, v. n. [Armor. skrampa, to crawl, to move 
in the manner of serpents.) To scrabble; to crawl on 
all-fours; to clamber with hands and knees; as, to scram- 
ble up a precipice, — To seize or catch eagerly at any- 
thing that is desired; to catch with haste preventive of 
another; to catch at without ceremony ; as, to scramble 
for pennies, 

v d. To mix and cook in a conglomerate manner; as, to 
scramble eggs. 

—n. Act of scrambling; act of climbing or clambering by 
the help of the hands and feet, or ou all-fours, — Act of 
jostling or pushing for the acquisition of something; an 
eager contest for some object of desire, in which one 
endeavors to get beforehand with another; as, the 
scramble of politicians for place. 

Seram’bler, n. One who scrambles; one who crawls 
on all-fours: one who clambers by the help of hands and 
feet. — A greedy, unceremonious seeker or contestant. 

Seram’bling, n. Act of climbing by the aid of the 
hands. — Act of seizing or catching at with eager haste 
aud without ceremony. 

—p.a. Awkward; confused; irregular; as, a scrambling 
course of procedure. 

Scram'blingly, adv. In a scrambling manner ; awk- 
wardly. 

Seranch, v.a. (Ger. schrangen.) To grind or cranch with 
the teeth so as to cause a crackling sound. (Local Eng.) 

Secrank’y, a. A Scotticism for long, thin, lanky, 
scrnggy. 

Seran ton, formerly LACKAWANNA, in Pennsylvania, a 
city of Luzerne co. on the left bank of the Lackawanna, 
14 m. S. W. of Carbondale. Among the many embellish- 
meuts of this city are a new opera-house and the Na- 
tional Bank Buildings, It is the centre of the coal- 
trade for the Lackawanna Valley, and carries on an im- 
mense business in mining and shipping coal. Pop. in 
1870, 35,700. 1880. 45,350. 

Scrap, n. [From scrape.) Something scraped or rubbed 
oft; — hence, a morsel; a small piece; a fragment; a 
mite; acrumb; also,a detached, incomplete portion; 
as, a scrap of meat, a scrap of paper, a scrap of intelli- 
geuce. — Specifically, a fragment of something written 
or printed; a brief or unconnected excerpt or extract. 

“They have been at a great feast of languages, and stolen the 
scraps.” —Shaks. 

N. The stringy or skinny substance that is left after the 
rendering of animal fat. 

Serap'-book, x. A book consisting of blank pages 
(sometimes of various tints), m which printed extracts, 
engravings, &c., may be pasted and kept for reference 
or amusement. 

Scrape, (skraip.) v.a. [A. S. screopan.] To draw some- 
thing, usnaliy edged, over the surtace of; to rub the sur- 
face of with a sharp or rough instrument, or with some- 
thing hard; to clean by scraping; to grate harshly 
over; to abrade ; as, to scrape the tongue. — To remove 
or take off by rubbing or grating; as, to scrape off the 
charred parts of a loaf.—To act upon tbe surface of, 
with a harsh, grating noise; as, to scrape one's feet on 
the floor.—To gather or accumulate by hard, coarse, 
and continuous labor or eflurt ; — hence, to hoard; to 
acquire or save in a penurious or avaricious manuer ; as, 
to scrape money together, 

To scrape acquaintance, to curry favor, or insinuate 
one's self into acquaintance with another ; — an expres- 
sion derived from the custom of scraping in bowing. 

—v.n. To make the sound of the foot drawn over the floor; 
to make a grating, rasping noise; to rub harsbly or 
noisily over the surface of anything. — Hence, to play 
awkwardly on a violin or other stringed instrument of 
music; as, he scrapes the fiddle occasionally.—To make 
an inelegaut obeisance with a recession of the foot; 
as, he bows and scrapes like a dancing-master. 

—n. A drawing of sumething edged or rough over the 
surface of another thing; a rubbing ;—hence, the effect 
occasioned by rubbing; as, the sound of the feet drawn 
along the floor, or of any scraping instrument; as, a 
scrape of a pen.— An obeisance; an inelegant, obsequi- 
ous bow, — A disagreeable and awkward predicament; 
an unfortunate or embarrassing dilemma; perplexity; 
distress; difficulty; as, to get one's self into a scrape. 

Scrap’er, n. An instrument with which anything is 
scraped; as, (I.) Among engravers, a tool with a triune 
blade, each edge of which is sharpened, to remove the 
burr or ridge which rises on a copper-plate by the use 
of the graver or dry point. (2.) In mining, quarrying, 
&c.,a piece of iron used to take out the pulverized mat- 
ter which remains in a hole when bored previous to 
blasting. (3.) An iron instrument, affixed to a door- 
step, by which the soles of shoes, &c., are freed from 
mud and the like, by drawing them across it. (4.) An 
instrument used in making and repairing roads, digging 
canals, trenches, Ac. (4.) On shipboard, a triangular 
iron tool, with sharp edges, used for scraping the masts, 
spars, decks, &.; also, an instrument used by calkers. 

—A person who scrapes, as an awkward performer, or 
tyro, on the violin; also, one who hoards money little 
by little, or penuriously; a miser; as, “Never was 
scraper a brave man.” — Herbert. 

Scrap-forging, (ring. n. See SCRAP-IRON, 

‘Serap'it E. n. Act of one who scrapes. — ( pl.) Matter 

scraped off, or that which is collected by scraping, rasp- 

ing, raking, or rubbing ; as, the scrapings of the dinner- 
table. 

|Serap/ingly, adr. In a scraping manner; by scraping. 

[Serap-iron, (-i’urn,) n. Waste cuttings and pieces ef 
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wronght-iron :—generally used in the abbreviated form, 

scrap. After being piled, heated, and drawn into bars, 

they ure called Ir og 

Scratch, (skrătch,) v.a. To tear, mark, or score with 
slight incisions, ragged and uneven; to rub and tear the 
surface of with something sharp or r ; to wound 
or lacerate slightly; to cut with the nails ; as, to scratch 
one’s hend, to scratch glass with a diamond, to scratch 

n-mould with a rake, she scratched his face with 
er nails, Ac. 

—To dig or excavate with the claws; as, a mole scraiches 
a burrow. — To write or draw hurriedly or awkwardly; 
as, to scratch out a pamphlet. Swifi. (n.) — To mark 
with erasures ; as, to scratch a ticket. (American.) 

(Sports.) In horse-racing, to withdraw n horse from 

@ race after its being entered for running; as, the Oaks 

favorite was schatched at four o'clock to-day. 

—a. — I hastily = N 5 to no- 
com a certain purpose, in ace of the ular * 
5 asa 3 crew of W a scratch devon 
at cricket, a scratch team of horses, &c. 

—n. Arent; a break in the surface of anything parce | 
scratching, or by rubbing with anything edged, pointed, 
or ragged; a laceration with the nails or claws. 

(Sports.) In boxing, a line drawn across the ring, up 
to which pngilists are brought by their seconds, when 
they commenge to exchange blows ; — hence, test, triul, 
or proof of pluck or cow ; as, he came up to the 
scratch like a man. (Colloq.)—A kind of wig which 
only partially covers the head ;—also, called seratch-wig, 

—pl. Fur) A disease in horses consisting of dry chaps, 

rifts, or scabs, between the heel and pastern joint. 
Buchanan. 
Scratch-cradle, Same as CAT'8-CRADLE, g. v.—Old 
a cant term for the Devil. 

Scratch’-back, n. A kind of plaything used at cer- 
taiu English fairs, which, when drawn quickly along 
the back of a person, makes a noise like that of tearing 
cloth, as if his coat were torn. — Bulwer. 

Seratch’-brash, n. Acylindrical bundle of fine steel 
or brass wires, bound tightly in the centre, with the 
ends projecting on each side, so as to form a stiff brush 
for scratching and cleaning metals preparatory to gild- 
ing or silvering. — Tomlinson. 

Scratch’er, n. One who, or that which, scratches. 

(ZoéL.) An order of birds, comprising those which 
scratch when seeking food, as the common hen, &c. It 
is identical with the order Rasones, q. v. 

Scratch'ingly, adv. After the manner, or with the 
action of, scratching. 

Scratch’-weed, n. (Bot.) The cleavers, See GALIUM. 

Scrawl, v. a. (Another form of Scholl, q. v.) To write 
or draw carelessly, awkwardly, or i larly ; to write 
inelegantly or unevenly ; to scribble; to scratch ; a, to 
scrawl a letter. 

—v.n. To write unskilfully, unevenly, or inelegantly; 
he scravls his writing so that it is barely legible. 

—n, Awkward, unskilful, or inelegant penmanship or 
chirogruphy; also, a piece of writing hastily aud badly 
penned; as, excuse this hurried scrawl.— An Ameri- 
can localism for a broken branch or piece of brushwood, 

Scrawler. n. One who scrawis; a hasty, off-hand, or 
inelegant writer. 

Seraw'ny, a. See SCRANNT. 

Seray, n. (Zosl.) The common Tern, Sterna hirundo. 

Screak, (skrék,) v.n. (Swed. skrika ; Dan. skrige.) To 
uttera sharp, shrill, en outcry or scream ; to screech ; 
to creak, as a door, wheel, &c. 

—n. A screech; a screaking. 

Beren (skréém,) v. n. Fa. 8. hryman, hreman ; Ger. 
rühmen.) To shriek; to utter a sudden, sharp outcry, 
as in terror or acute pain; to utter a shrill, harsh cry, 
often long continued, with momentary intermissions; 
as, a screaming child. 

—n. A shriek, or sharp, shrill cry, uttered in nente pain, 
or in a sudden fright; a screech; a harsh, strident cry ; 
as, the scream of a woman in agony, the scream of cer- 
tain sea-birds, &c. 

Screamer, n. (t.) The common name of the genus 

order Insessores, closely allied to the Jacanas, 
and so called from their loud and harsh cry. P. cornuta, 
the Ilorned Screamer, or Kamichi, inhabits swamps in 
Brazil and Guiana, and feeds on the leaves and of 
aquatic planta. 

masse. > An English provincialism for a small stone 
or pebble. 

Bereech, v.a. [Ir. sgreach.] To cry out with a sharp, 
shrill voice; to utter a sudden, shrill cry, as in affright, 
or severe pain or distress; to scream ; to shriek ; to ut- 
ter a sharp cry, as an owl. 

—n. A sharp, shrill cry, uttered in acute pain or in terror; 
a harsh, shrill cry, as of an owl or other bird; a screak. 

Sereech’-owl, n. An owl thnt sends forth a harsh, 
discordant cry at night; as, the screech-owl’s dismal 
note.” — Drayton. 

Sereech’y, a. Like a screech. 

Bereed, n. A. S. screade, a shred.) (Arch.) A wooden 
rule for running mouldings; also, one of the extreme 
guides on the margins of walls and ceilings for floating 
to, by the aid of the rules. They are always necessary 
for running a cornice when the ceiling is not floated. 

Brande, 

Gael. scread, an ontery.| A breaking forth into a sharp, 
shrill sound; as, the screed of a bagpipe.— A long ha- 

+ rangue, homily, or tirade on any subject; as, a screed of 

doctrine, — Sir W. Scott, 

Bereen, n. [Fr. ceran; L. Lat. geren, screma, screuna, 
an edifice of some sort, with or without a key, from Ger. 
sehreín.] Anything that separates or cuts off incon- 
venience or injury ;—hence, that which shelters or pro- 
tects from danger, or prevents inconvenience, hides 
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from view, &c. ; as, the leafy screen of a forest, her beauty 
served ns a screen to her errors. 

(Arch.) An open partition (Fig. 2325) between the 
nave and choir of a church or cathedral, to divide the 
officiating priesta from the congregation. Such screens 
are generally highly enriched by carving and gilding, 


Fig. 2325. — PARCLOSE SCREEN, 
(Fyneld, Berks, England, 4. b. 1480.) 


and the lower panels decorated with painting. Above 

their summit the rood was formerly placed, They also, 

in many cases, rail off altars, chapels, and tombs from 
the rest of the building. — Also, in modern architectnre, 

a sopie open colonnade, ndmitting a view through it, is 

called a sereen of columns. 

(Building) An oblong, coarse sieve or riddle, set in a 
wooden framework, and used to separate the coarser 
from the finer parts, as of coal, sand, lime, and the like. 

Screen tulk-head, (SVip- building.) The bulk-head 
under a ship's round-house. 

—v. a. To separate or cnt off from inconvenience, in- 
jury, or danger; to afford protection to by hiding; to 
shield; to bide; to conceal ; as, a bill screens the house 
from the north winds, his mother screens his fanlts. — 
To pass through n screen ; to separate the coarse part of 
from the fine, or the worthless from the valuable; as, 
to screen coal or lime. 

Sereen ing. n. Act of sheltering or protecting from 
inconvenience, injury, or danger. — Act of sifting earth, 
seeds, sand, coals, &c., through a large oblong sieve or 
acreen. 

Sereen’ings, u. pl. The drossy matter left after sift- 
ing coal, lime, ashes, &c. . 

Serew, (skru,) n. Trap. skrww, a snail; Icel. skru fa, 
to twist.) A cylinder of wood or metal having a spiral 

roove or thread winding round it so as to cut all the 
ines drawn on its surface parallel to ita axis at the 
same angle. The spiral may be either on the convex 
or concave surface of the cylinder, and it is called ac- 
cordingly either the screw or the nut. The screw can 
hardly be called a simple machine, because it is never 
used without a lever or winch to move it home, and 
then it becomes an engine of amazing power and utility 
in pressing together substances that bave little cohe- 
sion, or in raising to short heights ponderous bodies, 
The smith, the carpenter, the printer, and the packer, 
all use screws in their respective occupations, Bales 
of wool, cotton, bay, &c., may be compressed by means 
of a screw into packages, the specific gravity of which 
shall be much heavier than an equal volume of water. 
Such packages will then sink in the ocean like a can- 
non-shot. Moreover, many of our domestic operations 
are parae by means of presses or screws, na the 
making of cheese, sugar, oil. and wine. The screw pos- 
sesses one great advantage over the inclined plane, from 
which its principle or action may be said to be derived. 
The great attrition or friction 
which takes place in the screw 
is nseful by retaining it in any 
state to which it has once been 
brought, and continuing the ef- 
fect after the power is removed. 
—The endless screw. In Fig. 2326 
the thread of the screw works 
between the teeth of the wheel, 
and turns it. Since, as fast as 
the teeth at the left escape from 
the screw those on the right 
come up fo it, the screw actes on 
the wheel continually ;—hence the name of the machine. 

—Anything shaped or acting after the manner of a screw ; 

rticularly, a SCREW-PROPELLER, q. v. 

abe English cant, salary; pay ; wages; hire; as, he gets a 
good screw. — An extortioner; a miser: a skinflint; a 
mean, parsimonious, close - fisted, good - for- nothing 
wretch; a sharp or clode bargainer ;— also, an inter- 
viewer ; a persistent questioner; a clamorous mendicant ; 
a harsh, inexorable instructor.— A corkscrew. (Colloq.) 
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A small quantity rolled up cylindrically in paper; as, 
bring me a pipe and screw.—A weedy or unsound 
useful as a hack, and generally exhibiting showy action 
and apparently good pointa; as, he's not a roarer, but, 
by Jove, he's a screw. 

(Naut,) A screw-steamer; a propeller; a steamer 
propelled by a screw instead of paddle-wheels. 

—In American university cant, a searching or strict ex- 
amination of a student by an instructor. 

Archimedian screw. See ARCHIMEDES SCREW. 

To put under the screw, to subject to a severe test, 
ordeal, or experience; to tyrannize over. 

Screw, v.a. To turn, or apply a screw to; to press, 
fasten, or make firm by a screw ; as, to screw a press. — 
To press ; to squeeze; to foree; as, to screw one's cour- 
age. ae by exaction; to use stringent mess- 
ures tow ; as, to screw a tenant. — To deform by 
contortions; to distort; as, to screw one’s face into a 
hypocritical smile. 

—In American university cant, to examine rigidly or 
minutely, as a student, 

To screw oul, to squeeze or force ont; to extort; as, 
the admission was screwed out of him with reluctance, 
— To screw up, to force ; to bring to bear by severe 
sure. — To screw in, to force in by turning or twisting. 

—To be oppressive or exacting; to enforce exorbitant 
demands; ns, a screwing landlord. — To become iutoxi- 
cated by liquor; as, he came home screwed. 

Screw -bolt, n. Same as TAP-BOLT, q. v. 

Serew’-dock, n. A kind of graving-dock in which 
large screws form an important part of the machinery 
for raising and lowering vessels. 

Secrew'-driver, n. An implement used in turning 
screws, è 

Serew'er, n. The person who, or thing which, screws. 

Screw'-jack, u. A strong screw for lifting or support- 
ing a heavy weight; it rests, by means of a large nut, 
upon a hollow base or pedestal, and is raised or lowered 
by turning the nut; a jack-screw, 

Screw-key. n. A tool used for grasping the flat sides 
of the heads of large screws, such as are used in engines 
and otber large worka., The heads are usually octagonal 
laterally; und the wrench is made of two portions, like 
hammers, one sliding upon the other, so that screw- 
can be grasped of different sizes. 

Screw'-piles, n. pl. Piles serving as a support for 
light-honses, &. 

Screw’-pine,n. (Bat) See PANDANACEÆ. 

Screw'-piate, x. A thin plate of steel perforated with 
a number of holes with internal screws, to be employed 
in forming external screws. 

Screw’-press, n. (ich.) A presa in which the ap- 
plication of force is performed by means of a screw, ag 
distinguished from n hydraulic-press, or a lever-press. 

Screw’-propeller, n. ( Nuut.) An instrument placed 
at the back part of a steam vessel for the purpose of 

ropelling her throngh the water. When first used, it 
hnd one or two entire turna round the axis, but is now 
made with two blades, 
each forming about one- 
sixth part only of one 
turn, and this is found 
to give more power with 
less friction (Fig. 2327). 

The opea is turned 

rapidly. round in the 
water, from which it 
meets with resistance in 
a direction perpendicn- 
lar to the surface of its 
bindes; but, as this is 
oblique to the direction 
of rotation, the force is 
exerted in two direc- 
tions; one directly op- 

es this rotation, and 
overcome by the 
power of the steam-engine, the other is in a direction 
towards the ship, overcoming the inertia of the vessel 
and the friction and resistance of the water ; so that the 
ship is moved along, and the propeller winds ite way 
through the water in a spiral direction, as an ord: 
screw does through the hollow screw made to fit it, the 
vessel travelling at a speed proportionate to the screw's 
revolutions, See PROPELLER, 

a shells n. (Cumch.) The shell of the Wreath- 
# . Y. 

Screw’'-steamer, n. A steamer propelled by ascrew. 

Serew'-stem,n. (Bot.) See CENTAURELLA. 

Serew’-tap, n. An external tapering screw, used in 
the formation of internal screws. 

Serew’-valve, n. (Mach.) A stop-cock fitted with a 
puppet-valve moved by a screw. 

Screw’-wrench, (-rénch,) n. A wrench used in turn- 
ing screws, 

Scri‘ba, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Oswego to., 34 m. N. N. W. of Syracuse; pop. abt. 5,000. 

Serib'bet, n. A printers pencil.— Simmonds. 

b'bl,) v. a. [Formerly scrabble, dimin. 
of scrape ; Dn. schrabben, to scratch, krabbelen, to scrib- 
ble.) To write carelessly; to write with haste or with- 
ont care or regard to correctness or elegance; as, to 
scribble a note. — To Gill with artless or valueless writ- 
ing. —In the woollen manufacture, to run through the 
scribbling-machine. 

—v. n. To scrawl; to write without care or elegance. 

n. Hasty, careless, or inelegant penmanship or hand- 
writing; a writing of little importance or value; as, a 
hasty scribble. 

rib’bler, u. One who scribbles, or writes carelessly or 
inelegantly.—A petty author; a writer of no reputa! š 
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a publisher's hack; a penny-a-liner; as, “The most co- 
pious writers are the arrantest scribblers,”—L’ Estrange. 
(Manuf.) A scribbling-machine. 

Serlb'bling, u. Act of scribbling, or writing hastily 
or carelessly. — In the woollen manufacture, the first 
coarse carding of wool preparatory to the final carding. 

Scrib’blingly, adv. In a scribbling way. 

he machine 


Serib’bling-machine, n. (Mach.) 
used for the first carding of wool. 

Seribe, n. [Fr.; Lat. scriba—scribo: W. ysgrifaw, to 
notch, to write.) A writer; — particularly, a public 
writer; a notary; a secretary ; an amanuensis; a clerk. 

(Seript.) A word frequently used, and in various sig- 
nifications. In its original signification it denotes a 
writer, and was first applied to an officer of the king 
answering to our Secretary of State. It came afterwards 
to be applied to such as were skilled in the use of the 
pen, and then simply a learned man, or one learned in 
the Jewish Scriptures. In the New Testament times the 
&. were a numerous class, and were generally of the tribe 
of Levi. They were the “doctors of the law,” whose 
office was to explain the law; and a number of them 
had seats in the Sanhedrim. 

—v.a. (Joinery.) To ft, as one edge of a board or plank 
to another edge, or to a surface; to fit, as one piece to 
another, in such a manner as to bring the fibres of the 
two pieces into perpendicularity with each other. 

Scribe, (skreeb.) AUGUSTIN EUGÈNE, a French dramatic 
writer, B. at Paris, 1791. He was educated for the law, 
but soon abandoned it for the stage. His first play, Le 
Dervis, was produced in 1811, and at once made him a 
name. From that time till his death he was a most pro- 
lific writer, frequently employing assistants; and his 
influence remained unshaken through all the political 
changes of France. He has been called the greatest 
wholesale manufacturer of bon-mots, the Rothschild of 
epigrams, and the autocrat of vaudevilles. A sly polit- 
ical satire pervades some of his plays, and had consider- 
able influence at one time on the course of public opin- 
fon. The first of his five-act prose plays was Bertrand 
and Raton, which appeared soon after the accession of 
Louis Philippe, and set forth some great persons ina 
very contemptible light. Scribe sought only to amuse, 
and very clearly adapted his productions to the spirit of 
the times and the tastes of various audiences. He wrote 
about 400 pieces of various kinds. Among the numer- 
ous libretti composed by him are Robert le Diable, Fra 
Diavolo, Les Diamans de la Couronne, Les Huguenots, 
and La Juive. Among his other most celebrated pieces 
are La Camaraderie, Comte Ory, Une Chaine, and Le 
remi d'Eau. He was a member of the French Academy. 

. 1861. 

Serib’er, n. A sharp-pointed tool, or marking awl, 
used by joiners for drawing lines on boards, &c. 

Serib'ing. n. (Joinery.) Act of Sttiag one piece of 
wood upon another, so that the fibres of both may be 
perpendicular to each other, and the end cut away across 
the fibres, so as to fit upon the slide of the other; also, 
the edge of a board when fitted upon any surface. 

Serib’‘ing-iron, (-i/urn,)n. An iron- pointed imple- 
ment for scoring casks and logs. 

Serid,n. Same as Scregp, q. v. 

Serlggle, (skrig’gl,) v. a. To wriggle;—an English 
provincialism. 

Scrimmage, (skrim'maj,) n. [From skirmish.) A 
melée; a free fight; a general row; as, fists and fire- 
arms were alike used in the scrimmage. 

Serinmap, v.a. [Du. krimpen, to shrivel, to shrink.) To 
limit; to confine; to cut down; to shorten; to contract; 
as, to scrimp a garment ;—an English provincialiam. 

-a. Short; contracted; straitened; scanty ;—used as an 
American localism. 

—n. A niggard; a screw; a close-fisted, parsimonious 
person. (Local American.) 

Serimp'ingly, adv. In a scrimping or scanty man- 
ner. 


Scrimp’ness, n. State or condition of being scrimp. 

Serimption, (skrim’shun,) n. A trifling quantity; a 
little bit; a narrow pittance ;—an English provinelalism. 

Seringe; (skrinj,) e. a. To cringe;—an American lo- 
calism. 

Serip, n. [Icel. skreppa, a purse; L. Lat. scrippum.] 
A wallet; a satchel; a reticule; a small bag; us, a 
leathern scrip. 

—n. [Lat. scriptum.] A small writing, certificate, register, 
ar schedule; auy piece of paper written on; as, “Call 
them man by man, according to the serip.”—Shaks. 

(Finance.) Au interim-writing entitling a party to a 
share, or shares, in any company, or to an allocation of 
stock in general, which interim-writing or scrip is ex- 
changed after registration in a formal certificate; as, 
bank scrip, railroad scrip, &c. 

Seript, n. (Law.) An original instrument or docu- 
ment.— Bouvier. 

(Print.) A kind of type cast in imitation of writing ; 
— called by the French Anglaise. 

This line is punted in S cup. 

Serip'tory, a. [From Lat. scribere, scriptum, to write.) 
Expressed or conveyed in writing. 

Scriptural, (skript‘yur-al,) a. (From seripture.] Con- 
tained in the Scriptures, that is,in the Bible ; according 
to the Scriptures or sacred oracles; biblical ; as, a Script- 
ural passage. 

Seripturalism, xs. State or quality of being script- 
ural ; literal. 

Seripturalist, n. One who adheres to the literal inter- 
pretation of the Scriptares as the basis of all knowledge. 

Seript'urally. adv. Ina scriptural manner. 

Script/urainess, n. State or quality of being script- 
ural. 
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Seripture, (skript/yur,) n. ¶ Lat. scriptura, a writing.] 
In the literal seuse, anything written; appropriately, 
and by way of eminence, the Books of the Old and New | 
Testaments, as being the most important of all writ- 
ings. They are frequently called the Sacred or Holy 
Scriptures, from the character of the doctrines which 
they teach. See BIBLE. 

Script’urist, n. One well versed in the Scriptures. 

Seritch, n. Same as SCREECH, q.v. (k.) 

Scriv’en, in Georgia, an E. co., bordering on S. Caroli- | 
na; area, 540 sq.m. Rivers. Savannah and Ogeechee 
rivers. Surface, level; soil, sandy. Cap. Sylvania. 
Pop. abt. 10,000. 

Scriv’ener, n. [Fr. écrivain ; W. ysgrifenwr,a writer. ] 
A scribe ; a writer ; formerly, one whose occupation was 
to draw contracts or other writings. — One whose busi- 
ness is to place money at interest; a money-lender; a 
usurer; as, a griping scrivener. — A writing-master. (R.) 

Scrobic’ulate, Scrobic'ulated, a. [From Lat. 
scrobiculus, dimin. of scrobis, a ditch.) (Bot.) Pitted, as 
certain leaves. 

Scrofula, (rf yu- la,) n. (Med.) A tedious and mul- 
tiform disease, hereditary in its nature, and one of the 
most characteristic marks of which is a tendency to 
swelling of the glandular parts, which sometimes 
suppurate, and discharge a curdy, mixed matter, and 
are very difficult to heal. The name is said to be de- 
rived from Lat. scrofa, or scropha, a sow; but why it is 
so called must be left to fancy or conjecture. The per- 
sons in whom scrofulous disease is most apt to mani- 
fest itself are marked during childhood by pale and 
pety complexions, large heads, narrow chests, protu- 

rant bellies, soft and flabby muscles, and a languid 
and feeble circulation. It, however, often accompanies 
8 variety of the sanguineous temperament also, and is 
indicated by light or red hair, gray or blue eyes, with 
large and sluggish pupils, and long, silky lashes, a fair, 
transparent brilliancy of skin, and rosy cheeks. This 
red color is, however, easily changed by cold to purple 
or livid, and the extremities are subject to chilblains. 
Such children are often extremely clever, and ready of 
apprehension, of eager tempers and warm affections, 
lively, ardent, imaginative, and susceptible, It is fre- 
quent, also, thongh less common, in what is called the 
melancholic or bilious temperament, i. e., in persons of 
dark, muddy complexion and harsh skin, in whom the 
mental and bodily energies are more sluggish and dull. | 
The disease, however, frequently occurs in persons who 
do not exhibit any of these symptoms. It is one of 
those diseases that are in a very marked degree hered- 
itary. Like other hereditary tendencies, it may some 
times skip over a generation or two, and reappear, just 
as family likenesses do. The tendency may be so strong 
that no care will prevent its manifestation, or so faint 
as never to break out into actual mischief, if the excit- 
ing causes be warded off. Among the exciting causes 
are insufficient nutriment, exposure to wet and cold, 
impurity of the atmosphere, the want of natural exer- 
cise, and mental disquietude. Climate exercises a very 
marked influence upon it, and there is none more favor- 
able for its development than our own. A moist, cold, 
and variable climate is particularly favorable to its de- 
velopment, while on the otber hand, a hot or a very 
cold climate protects nst it. & usually manifests 
itself in indolent glandular tumors, frequently in the 
neck, at first free from pain and inflammation, but pro- 
ceeding slowly to an inflammatory state, and gradually 
and generally, after a long time, forming an ulcer, 
which is extremely difficult to heal. In some cases the 
eyes and eyelids are the principal seat of the disease, 
having constantly a very inflamed aspect. The bones 
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Scrophularia’cer, n. pl. (Bot.) The Fig-wort fam- 
ily, wn order of plants, alliauce Bignoniales. Diao 
Axile placenta, al- 
Luminous seeds, und 
cotyledons scarcely 
larger, or not so 
large, as the radicle, 
— They ure herbs, 
or rarely shrubbery 
plants, with oppo- 
site leaves (gener- 
ally). Inflorescence 
axillary. Flowers 
anisomerous, irreg- 
ular. Calyx per- 
sistent, 4-5-partite ; 
æstivation imbri- 
cate. Stamens 2, or 
4 didynamous, rare- 
ly 5, with introrse 
anthers. Ovary usu- 
ally2-celled,its com- 

neut carpels be- 
ng placed ante 
rior and posterior; 
style 1. Fruit usu- 
ally capsular, rarely 
baccate, generally 
2-celled; embryo 
straight or slightly 
curved. The plants 
of this order are 
found in all parts 
of the globe, and a 
great number are 
cultivated in our gurdens on account of the beanty of 
their flowers. (See ANTIRRHINUM, CALCEOLARIA, GERAR- 
DIA, MimuLus, Veronica.) Some are powerful poisons, 
and all must be regarded with suspicion, The most im- 
portant medicinal plant of the order is the Foxglove, 

DIGITALIS. 

Sero'tal, a. (Med.) Pertaining, or relating, to the 
scrotum ; as, scrotal hernia. 

Sero‘tifurm, a. Pouch-shaped. 

Scrotocele, (s7rd'lo-sél,) n. (Fr., from Lat. scrotum, 
and Gr. kélé,a tumor.) (Med.) Hernia in the scrotum, 

Scro’tum,n. [Lat.] (Anat.) The membraneous bag in 
which the testicles, or chief male organs of generation, 
are suspended in the higher vertebrate animals; the cod, 

Scrouge, (skrooj,) v.a. To crowd; to squeeze; — an 
American colloquialism. 

Serow’,n. A clipping from a leathern skin. 

Serub, v.a. (imp. and pp. scRUBBED,) (skriibd.) [Ger. 
schrubben ; Du. schrobben.) To rub hard, either with the 
hand, or with a cloth or an instrument; usually, to rub 
hard with a brush, or with something coarse or rough, 
for the purpose of cleaning, scouring, or marking; as, 
to scrub a floor or deck, to scrub kitchen utensils, to 
scrub one's face with a towel. 

—v. n. To labor hard or steadily; to be diligent and pen- 
urious; as, to scrub for a living. 

—n. One who works hard, and lives sparingly or meanly; 
a drudge; as, a publisher's scrub. — Anything small, 
mean, or despicable. 

—A worn-out brush or broom. — Low underwood ; brush; 
undergrowth ; stunted boscage: as, the Papuan scrub. 
—a. Mean; scrubby; paltry; despicable; contemptible; 

as, a ee goiat of meat. 

Serub’ + Scrub’by, a. Small, mean, and con- 
temptible; stunted in growth; niggardly; shabby; 


paltry; as. a boy, a scrubby cur, a scrubby dinner. 


Fig. 2328. — GERARDIA PURPUREA. 
(1, Calyx and style.) 


of scrofulous persons are also liable to disease, especially |\Serub’grass, in Pennsylvania, a township of Venango 


those of the spine; and generally, the diseases and acci- 
dents that happen with comparatively little inconve-| 


co.; . abt. 1,600. 
Scrub island, in the W. Indies,314 m. N.E. of Tortola. 


nience to others, are productive of very troublesome und |Serub’-race, n. A running-match between mean ani- 


alarming consequences in scrofulous constitutions. The 
lungs are particularly liable to attack in such cases, 
giving rise to the formation of tubercles in that organ, 
which are so marked a feature in PHTHISIS, g. v. The 
treatment consists chiefly in raising the tone of the 
system by moderate exercise in the open air, with suita- 
ble nourishment, sufficient clothing, and attention to 
the state of the bowels. Sea-bathing, if it can be borne, 
or sponging the skin with tepid salt and water, followed 
by diligent rubbing with coarse towels and the flesh- 
brush, are very beneficial, Much good is frequently 
derived from the use of cod-liver oil; and iodine is often 
found to be of benefit. See KING'8-EVIL. 

Serof ulous, a. Fr. scrofuleuz.) Pertaining or relating 
to scrofula, or partaking of ita nature; as, a scrofulous 
habit of body. 

— Diseased or affected with scroſula; as, a scrofulous person. 

Scrofulously, adv. In a scrofulous manner. 

Seroll, (skrél,) n. (Corrupted from roll.) A roll of paper 
or parchment, or a writing formed Into a roll; a first 
copy or rough draught of anything; a schedule; as, an 
epistolary scroll.— A mark or flourish appended to a 
person’s signature to a writing, and intended to take 
the place of a seal. 

(Arch.) A name given to a kind of ornamentation 
which resembles a band arranged in undulations or con- 
volutions; also, the volute of the Ionic and Corinthian 


mals, got up for diversion. 

Secrub’-stone, n. An English provincialism for a 
species of calciferous sandstone. 

Seruff, n. The nape of the neck; as, I took him by the 
scruff of the neck and kicked him out of doors, 

Scrum’mage, n. An iuſrequent orthography of ScRIM- 
MAGE, q. v. 

Scrumptious, (skritm’shus,)a. Choice; fine; select; 
fastidious ; luxurious; as, a scrumptious fellow. (U. B.) 

Serunch’, v.a. To crunch; to scranch. 

Scruple, (skri’pl,) n. [Fr. Lat. scrupulus, 
scrupulum, from scrupus, solicitude.) In apothecaries’ 
weight, the third part of a drachm, or twenty grains. — 
Hence, a minute or infinitesimal quantity; as, the 
smallest scruple of her excellence.” — Saks. 

—Anxiety; solicitude; uneasiness; difficulty; trouble; 
doubt; hesitation from the difficulty of determining 
what action is right or expedient; backwardness; re- 
luctance to decide or to act; perplexity; as, a scruple 
of conscience. 

To make scruple, to hesitate from conscientious motives, 

—v. n. To have hesitation abont doing anything; to 
doubt; to be restrained by motives or considerations of 
conscience or expedience; to be reluctant to take de- 
cision or action: as, he does not scruple to help himself 
to other people’s money. 

—v.a. To question; to hesitate, or be reluctant, to be- 


capitals. 
(Her.) That part of the outward ornamentation of a 
shield or achievement on which the motto is inscribed. ; 
(Ship-building.) A curved piece of timber bolted to 
the knec of the head by way of ornament. 
Scrolled, (skrdld,) a. Inclosed in a scroll or roll; 
formed into a scroll. a 
Serophula'ria, n. (Bot.) The Fig-wort, the typical 
genus of the order Scrophulariaceæ, q. v. 
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lieve; as, to scruple the correctness of an assertion. 
Serup'ler. n. One who scruples, hesitates, or doubts, 
Scrupulos‘ity,n. [L. Lat. serupulositas.] Quality 
or state of being scrupulous; doubtfulness ; the caution 
or tenderness springing from the fear of doing wrong or 
offending: nicety of doubt, or punctilious regard to ex- 
actness, propriety, or etiquette; overnicety; fastidious- 
ness; preciseness ; squeamish or overstrained delicacy ; 


as, he is careful to a degree of scrupulosity. 
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Seru’pulous, a. [Fr. serupuleuz.] Having scruples 
or doubts; inclined to scruple; nicely dubivus; exer- 
cising caution iu decision or action, from a fear of offend- 
ing or wroug-doing ; as,a man of scrupulous honesty, 
a woman of scrupuivus delicacy. — Exact in regarding 
facts; nice; careful; cautious; vigilant; as, scrupulous 
observance of the Sabbath. 

Serupulously. adv. In a scrupulous manner. 

Scru’pulousness, x. State or quality of being 
scrupulous; niceness, exactness, or curefulness in deter- 
mining or in acting, from a regard to truth, propriety, 
or expedience. 

Serut able, a. That may be discovered by inquiry, 
scrutiny, or close examination. 

Scrutineer’, n. One who scrutinizes; — especially, a 
person who examines electoral votes to determine their 
legality. 

Serutinize’, v.a. (imp. and pp. scrutinizeD,) (skrii’- 
ti-nizd.) [From serutiny.] To search closely or mi- 
notely; to examine or inquire into critically; to inves- 
tigate narrowly; to pry into; as, his affairs were strictly 
scrutinized, 

Seru'tinizer, n. One who scrutinizes or examines 
with critical care. 

Seru'tinizingly, adv. In a scrutinizing manner; 
by employing close research; scrutinously. 

Scru’tinously,adv. With close observation or criti- 
eal regard. 

Seru' tiny. n. Fr. scrutin ; L. Lat. scrutinium.] Close 
or careful search, as into things cast aside, for something 
useful or desirable; minute inquiry; careful investiga- 
tion; close research; critical examination; as, his char- 
acter will bear scrutiny, 

(J.) In parliamentary language, an examination of 
the votes given at an election by an election committee, 
at which the bad given on both sides are rejected, and 
the poll corrected accordingly. 

(Canon Law.) A ticket, or little paper billet, on which 
8 vote is written. 

Scrutoire, (ru. tor,) n. Same as Escritorrs, q. v. 

Sery'’,n. [From e A covey of wild fowl. 

Seud’, v.n. [Icel. skidts, quick, rapid.) To flee or be 
driven with huste or celerity; as, he scudded off before 
I could accost him. 

(Naut.) To run before the wind in a gale; as, the ship 
scudded under bare poles. 

—v.a. To pass over rapidly. 

—n. Act of scudding; a driving along; a rushing or 
fleeing with precipitation. — Detached, vapory clouds 
hurried along rapidly by the wind; as, flying scudi. — 
An English provincialism for a sudden, slight, quick 
shower; as, a scud of rain; also, a covey of larka. 

Scud'dle, v.n. (Dim. of scα.] Same as SCUTTLE, q. v. 

Scuderi, MADELEINE DE, a French romancist, n. 1607, 
was the sister of Georges de Scuderi, a poet once cele- 
brated, now forgotten. She wrote a large number of 
works, which were once highly popular, notwithstand- 
ing their great length. The chief of these were Clelia, 
in 10 vols., and Artamenes, or The Grand Cyrus, also in 
10 vols. She had pensions from Cardinal Mazarin and 
Lonis XIV. D. 1701. 

Scudo, (do,) n.; pl. Scupt, (skõö'dee.) [It., a shield; 
Fr. écu.) Formerly a Roman gold coin, in value about 
$15.70.—A silver money of account in Italy, equivaleut 
(at par of exchange) to about 81.02. 

Seufe. n. A Scotticism for the racket used in the game 
of tennis. 

Seuff, n. Same as SCRUFF, q. v. 

Seufffle, (küf) n. [A. S. scuſan, to push, shove, 
thrust; Dan. skuffe, to cheat.] A confused contest or 
quarrel, in which the parties push or shove violently 
against each other; a tumultuousstruggle for victory or 
superiority; a fight; as, in the scuffle he lost his hat.— 
A garden hoe.—A child's pinafore ; —(an English prov.) 

—v.n. To enter into a close grapple, as two persons; — 
hence, to strive or contend coufusedly and tumultu- 
ously, as smal] parties. 

Seuf fler, n. One who scuffles.—(Agric.) A field or 
garden implement for cutting up weeds and stirring the 
surface of the ground; a scuffle. 

Scug, v. 4. (Swed. shugga, to shade.] To hide; to be 
in ambush. (Prov. Eng.) 

=n. A place of shelter. (Prov. Eng.) 

Seulk’, v.n. See SKULK. 

Sculk’er,n. Same as SKULKER, q. v. 

Seull’,n. Same as SKULL, q. v. 

—(Swed., Goth. skal, a drinking- vessel. See SKULL] 
(Naut.) A cock-boat; a sculler; also, an oar so short 
that one man can work a pair;— particularly, an oar 
placed over the taffrail of a boat and plied from side to 
side; as, a pair of sculls. 

—v.a, To impel, as a boat by moving and turning an 
oar over the stern from side to side. 

Scull’er, n. One who sculls or rows with sculls; one 
who impels a boat by an oar over the stern.—A bout im- 
pelled by one man with two sculls or short oars, 

Scul'lery. n. [Fr. écuelle, a porringer.] A place where 
dishes, pots, pans, and other culinary utensils are kept; 
— also, a back-kitchen, or place in which the dirtier 
kinds of kitchen work are done. 

Seul'lery-maid, n. A domestic who has charge ofa 
scullery; a scullion. 

Scallion, (skiil’yun,) n. [O. Fr. seuliér.] A servant who 
cleans pots, kettles, and other utensils, and performs 
other menial services about the kitchen and scullery. 

Secull’s Creek, in Georgia, enters the Ogeechee from 
Emanuel co. 5 

Seull'town, formerly LocKERTON, in New Jersey, a vil- 
lage of Salem co., abt. 15 m. E. of Salem. 

Seul’pin, n. (Zo) An American fish of the genus 
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Sculpture, (sci/pt’yir,) n. [Fr.; Lat. sculptura, trom 


SCUL 


Seulp’tor, n. [Lat.] One whose occupation is to carve 


woud or stone into images or figures; acarver; a stat- 
uary; as, the sculplur’s art. 


Scuip'tress, u. A female sculptor. 
Seul 


‘tural, a. Perwiniug, or relating, to sculpture; 
hence, finely wrought or chiselled: as, sculptural finish, | 


sculpo, sculptum, to carve, cut, grave.) The art of carv- 
ing wood, stone, or other material, into images or statues. 
— Curved work; as, living sculpture. (Dryden.)— 
Strictly speaking, S. is the art of cutting or carving any 
material, 60 as to represent form. If taken in a broad 
acceptation, the term might be applied to gem-cengrav- 
ing, casting in metal or otherwise, modelling, and 
carving generally, Sculpture may be broadly divided 
into Relivo and Round, Iu the former, single figures 
or groups are represented as more or less raised, but 
without being entirely detached trom a back-ground, 
According to the latter method, insulated figures, such 
as statues, or collections, or groups, are made, 80 as to 
be entirely independent of a back-ground. There are 
Various opinions as to which is the most ancient of the 
arts of painting aud S. If we place credence in Pliny’s 
story, as recorded in his Naturul Histury, relating how 
the daughter of Dibutades formed the outline of her 
lover's profile trom its shadow thrown upon a wall, an 
outline which was subsequently filled in with clay by 
the ludy’s futher, we must allow that drawing is the 
elder art. Indeed, it is more reasonable to suppose that 
the drawn design, from which S. is worked, must have 
been the prior process. It is clear, however, that at- 
tempts at forming the representation of natural forms, 
by means of clay or other plastic substance, must have 
been among the earliest efforts of man's ingenuity. 
Pliny and Pausanias both tell us that clay, stucco, wax, 
and plaster, were employed by the ancients to form 
works in Clay was used for architectural ornaments, 
figures, tiles, lamps, which, when baked, were called 
terra-cotta, or baked earth. For carved works, granite, 
porphyry, basalt, ivory, bone, alabaster, and wood of 
many kinds were used. In short, nearly every material, 
hard or soft, was employed to perpetuate the memory 
of great events, or to do honor to the actions of heroes. 
Scattered through even the most ancient records, we 
may glean that men from the eurliest times venerated 
blocks and carved stones. In the 234 century B. C., 
Saban possessed images of his domestic gods (in Hebrew 
Seraphim). Sculptured works have been found in the 
most ancient Hindoo caverns and grotto-temples, It has 
been declured that the history of sculpture is almost 
the history of religion. in the inspired writings, the 
Israclites are repeatedly exhorted to turn away from 
the worship of images, the sculptured works of their 
own hands. The idols of Egypt, the monstrosities of 
Hindvvism and of Buddhism, owe their origin to the 
superstition of the people of India, China, and of Egypt, 
striving as they did to give to sculptured forms the sym- 
bolical attributes of divinity. This superstitious fecling 
was the force that actuated those ancient sculptors to 
exhibit in the human form, combined with the brute, the 
symbols of intelligence and strength, As to the Hin- 
duos, although their fancy was exuberant, they never 
reached a standard of pure art. In the ruins of Perse- 
polis there are many examples attesting to the fact that 
the Persians possessed many works of sculpture. Yet, 
as this ancient people never carved the semblance of the 
human form, they never gained a just conception of the 
majesty of nude humanity. S. fluurished in Assyria, 
The researches of Messrs. Layard and Rotta have stocked 
the museums of London and Paris with a number of 
colossal slabs, the dates of which range from the time 
of Surdanapalus, B. C. 930, to the destruction of Nineveh, 
B. C. 625. In these colossal emblems of the sculptured arts 
of a great and ancient people, we find human-headed, 
winged bulls and lions, and representations of battles, 
sieges, and the chase. Probably because their creators 
were bound by rigid conventional rules, these slabs show 
a total ignorance of perspective, together with exagger- 
ated and inaccurate drawing. The Egyptians were the 
first who elevated sculpture almost to pure art. This 
ingenious, wealthy, and wise people, nevertheless, were 
never able to skake off a heavy uniformity and stiff ugli- 
ness which characterized all their works, and rendered 
them vastly inferior to the Greeks. This inferiority is 
held by some writers to arise from the want of benuty 
in the natives of Egypt; others declare that it was 
owing to the absence, among this nation, of any public 
games, where the human form in its proper develop- 
ment might be studied. The true cause would appear 
to be, that the Egyptian sculptors always wrought 
under the direction of the priests, who, according to 
Plato, never suffered them to innovate anything in 
their art, or to invent any new subjects or any new 
habits. Hence, the art remained at a stand-still — the 
rules of it at astand-still. Stiff, limited action, drapery 
without folds, flat eyebrows, thick lips, and projecting 
eyeballs, are the prevailing characteristics in all Egyp- 
tian sculpture, albeit there is a peculiar sweetness of 
expression in many of their heads. Some authorities 
hold that the Etrurians tanght the Greeks, while others 
declare that the Greeks were the instructors of the Etru- 
riuns. Certain it is that the sculptured remains of the 
Etrurians were closely connected in style with the Greek, 
pointing tothe fact that there must hive been some con- 
nection between the two nations. The distinguishing 
signs of Etruscan scniptural art are — exaggeration of 
attitude, meagreness in dealing with details, and an 
unnatural position of the hands. They were mostly 
skilled in the making of vases. Theirsculptured works 
were chiefly in bronze, stone, and terru-cotta. To turn 
to Greece, a land where the art of sculpture soon rose; 
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superior to all those impediments which trammelled 
aud restricted its advancement in other countries. It 
was here that the couceptions of sublime and glowing 
fancies were embodied in the productions of what may 
be truly termed a race of poet-artists. Writers have en- 
deavered to nccount, in various ways, for this univer- 
sally admitted superiority of the Grecks over every other 
bation by whom the bue arts had been practised, and 
usually have attribu®d their success to such physical 
causes as a fine climate, or the prevalence of beautiful 
forms, or to the public exercises so general in that coun- 
try. Nevertheless, these accidents alone will not ac 
count for their excellence as sculptors, Rather may we 
attribute the perfection of Greek art to her sculptors 
having made nature, in her best and most happy forme, 
their model. Still. it must never be forgotten that the 
Greeks had an intuitive sympathy with beauty, either 
in poetry, painting, or sculpture. Did the Greek seulp- 
tor desire to typity brawny strength, be sought in the 
gymnasia for the deep, spacious chest, the well-knit 
joints, the broad shoulders, the massy muscles of the 
wrestler, for the elements that should be combined to- 
gether to form his mighty Hercules. Did he wish to 
curve the semblance of the messenger of the gods, he 
selected from the victor in the foot-race the clean limba 
and the elegant proportions, and from many well select- 
ed athletes, made up a form of ideal beauty combining 
the strength and agility we see personified in the statue 
of Mercury. Sculpture in Greece, as elsewhere, had its 
beginning in very rude forms. At first, the symbols of 
divinity were little more than rude quadrangular blocks 
of stone. Between the 9th and 7th centuries B. c., the 
Greeks had frequent intercourse with the commercial 
Pheenicians. From this nation the Greeks borrowed 
their Hermæ, or god of roads and travellers; at first 
mere stone pillars. Upon these pillars a head was after- 
wards placed, thus forming the origin of busts. Pro- 
gressing still further, &. was called upon to assist in the 
decoration of temples. Hands and feet were next added, 
a shield and spear were placed in the hands of the stat- 
nes; and thus the first semblance of Pallas originated. 
Until the time of Dadalus of Athens, the bodies or 
trunks of large statues were a mere cylindrical pillar, 
as in the Colossus of the Amyclean Apollo. Daedalus 
inaugurated a new æra; and of his divine genius the 
Greek suid — that he made statnes walk, see, and speak. 
After this great master it was that all artists were sym- 
bolically termed Dadalides, the sons of Deedalus, Heuce- 
forth, ancient Greek art may be divided into three styles: 
the Old Attic, the Æginetic, and the Eirurian. Statues, 
thrones embellished with figures, shields, vases, and cof- 
fers, were the productions of the art. Similis, the father 
of statuary, lived at Ægina about 1400 B. c.; and in 700 
B. C., Rhæcus of Samos invented the art of moulding and 
casting in brass. The famous Brazen Bull was made by 
Perillus, for Phalaris, who reigned in Sicily 564 p.c. But 
the true ideal style of Greek art was not inaugurated 
until the time of Phidias of Athens. This great genius 
lived in the time of Pericles, the age of classic models. 
For the Parthenon at Athens, Phidias wrought the statue 
of Minerva, and at Elis he set np his other great mas- 
terpiece, the famous Olympian Jupiter (Fig. 190). Both 
were executed in ivory and gold. The god Jupiter was 
forty feet high; his face Lore the expression of power, 
wisdom, and benevolence; and an epigranimatist, speak- 
ing of his majestic proportions, said: The statue of 
Jupiter would have thrust off the roof of the temple like 
a thiu shell, if it had ever risen from its golden throne.” 
This statue of the Olympic Jupiter existed till the year 
475 of our æra, when it was destroyed by fire at Constan- 
tinople. Besides these great works, he made a statue 
of Pallas, in brass, for Athens, the Venus Urania, the 
Nemesis in the temple at Marathon, and an Amazon, 
famed throughout Greece for the beanty of her limbs. 
Alcamenes of Attica, and Agoracritus of Paros, were his 
favorite disciples. The most famous works of Alcamenes 
were his Mars, Cupid, Venus, and Vulcan, It was said 
that Agoracritus was even superior to Alcamenes, and 
when he contended with the Jatter in the execution of 
a statue of Venus, the Athenians only adjudged the prize 
to Alcamenes out of partiality for their fellow-citizen. 
According to Varro, the Venus of Agoracritus was the 
finest ever wronght. Polycletus of Argos was the author 
of the work deemed worthy -f being ranked as the com- 
panion to the Jupiter of Phidias. This was the cele- 
brated statue of Juno, Tenderness and softness were 
the characteristics of this master. He excelled in por- 
traying the beautiful positions of the boys of the gym- 
nasia, and of the sports of youth. His works were chiefly 
in metal, and he was the author of the celebrated ideals 
of youthful beauty —the Diadymenns, a placid youth, 
Who winds the wreath of victory round his brow; and 
the warlike Doryphorus, holding the lance. Myron of 
Eleuthera, in Bæotia, was the great rival of Polycletus. 
Despising the soft and graceful forms which his contem- 
porary sculptor loved to represent, Myron sought his 
models in the brawny athlete. He sculptured the ideal 
Hercules, the Discobolus throwing the Discus. He was 
no less famous for his animal forms, the most celebrated 
of which were the Heifer and the Sea Monster. In one 

nality, however, he was surpassed by Pythagoras of 

hegium, who executed the ideal of Apollo, who, as an 
archer, has just shot the serpent Python. The finest 
statue possessed by the moderns is an imitation of this 
great work — the Apollo Belvidere (Fig. 157). With 
ali its beauty and simplicity, Greek sculpture made use 
of devices which, perhaps, trom insufticient knowledge 
of the subjects, the best of modern fine art critics have 
condemned as being derogatory to the essential qualities 
of art. From an early period, and even during the best 
era of Greek art — the age of Phidias ~ the Greeks were 
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accustomed to combine different marbles in the same 
work, This was called polylithic S. Frequently, bead, 
hands, and feet, were formed of different stones, while 
wood and metal were employed for the draperies and 
accessories, The Greeks also painted their statues. 
The hair was viten gilt, and even colored sometimes; 
the backgrounds of alti-relievi were painted, in order to 
heighten the effect, and occasionally eyes of glass or sil- 
ver were introduced, With Socrates, the sculptor of the 
Draped Graces, and Athenodurus and Nancydes, com- 
menced the third epoch of Greek sculpture. It is gener- 
ally known as the beautiful style, and Scopas, Lysippus, 
and Praxiteles, because they united beauty and grace, 
brought the art to its highest perfection. The finest 
works of Scopas were the Furious Bacchante, his Venus 
(the original, perhaps, from which the Venus de Medici 
was copied), and the Triumph ot Achilles, together with 
a number of charming combinations of Nereids and sea 
monsters. Forsaking the severe, grand, and sublime, 
for the tender, flowing, and graceful, Praxiteles wrought 
in bronze and marble. Until this sculptor ventured to 
carve a Venus nude, al} statues of female divinities had 
been draped. It is supposed that the Sleeping Faun at 
Munich, the Cupid contained in the Vatican at Rome, 
the Apollo Sauroctonus, and the celebrated Venus of 
Cnidus, together with the group of Niobe, are imitations 
of some of the great works of this master. The rival 
and contemporary of Praxiteles was Lysippus of Sicyon, 
who was the great master of portrait-sculpture. Ho is 
said to have executed in bronze exclusively. Alexander 
the Great would permit no other artist to carve his like- 
ness. He represented Alexander from his childhood to 
his manhood. Pliny declares that Lysippus executed as 
Many as six hundred and ten works. His horses were 
very beantiful. The other great sculptors of this period 
were Euthycrates and Bedas, sons of Lysippus; Xenoc- 
rates, who wrote a treatise on sculpture; Cuares of Lin- 
dus, who cast the famous Colossus of Rhodes; Agesan- 
der of Rhodes, aud his three sons, who executed the 
celebrated group of Laocoon (Fig. 225); Glycon of 
Athens, who formed the Farnese Hercules at Naples; 
and Appollonius and Tauriscus, who made the Farnese 
Bull. also at Naples. The beantiful fragment known as 
the Torso of the Belvidere, nt Rome, and the Hermaph- 
rodite at Paris, also belong to this wra of Greek art. 
The victorious Romans destroyed the existence of the 
arts in Greece; but, as if in revenge, all the sculptors 
of Rome were Greeks; all the great works in painting 
and sculpture were taken to Rome, and with these 
masterpieces the artists emigrated to the capital of their 
conquerors. The celebrated reclining statue of the 
Dying Cleopatra was executed in the reignof Augustus, 
and a son of Cleomenes the Athenian made a statue 
which is held by some to be a figure of Germanicus, 
This work is now in the Louvre nt Paris. Visconti is 
of opinion that it is intended to represent some distin- 
guished Roman orator. Julius Cæsar was devoted to 
the fine arts, and even the most remote provinces of 
the Roman empire reaped the fruits of his refined taste. 
He ellished the cities of Gaul, Spain, and Greece, as 
well as Rome. Augustus embellished all the public 
places of Rome with statuary, and Agrippa employed 
an Athenian sculptor to decorate the Pantheon, as well 
as causing an aqueduct to be embellished with three 
hundred pieces of statuary in bronze und marble. Nero 
invited from Cisalpine Gaul, Zenodorus, who executed 
a colossal bronze statue of his patron, 110 feet high. It 
was during the reign of the last-mentioned emperor 
that the Romans began to introduce the practice of 
making statues in different-colored marbles. They 
went so far as to imitate, by means of white and black 
stones, the colors of the eyes in a statue of an bthiopian. 
The times now became too disturbed for sculpture to 
flourish: but it revived under Trajan, in whom, as well 
as in his successors, Adrian and the Antonines, the art 
fonnd a munificent patron. Adrian was especially con- 
spicuons for his fine taste, He caused to be restored all 
the oll public edifices that had fullen into decay, be- 
sides erecting many new and magnificent buildings. 
The remains of one fine work remain to this day to at- 
test to his munificence—the grand villa near Tivoli, about 
18 m. from Kome. After this prince, sculpture began to 
decline, and when the seat of imperial government was 
established at Constantinople, Constantine could find 
no artists worthy to decorate his new imperial residence. 
After Rome had been destroyed by the several inroads 
of the Northern nations, the finest productions of an- 
cient art were demolished, and this work of destruction 
was consummated by the religious zeal of the primitive 
Christians, who swept away what remains there were 
of the statues of the Greek and Roman divinities. S. 
awoke to renewed life about the 10th or 11th century, in 
Italy. In the llth century mention is made of a sculp- 
tor named Bnono; Bonanno, of Pisa, lived during the 
12th; while Niccolo Pisano, who died 1270, is esteemed 
the “father of modern sculpture.” Two of his finest com- 
positions are the “Taking down from the Cross,” in 
front of the Duomo of Lucern, and the “ Last Judgment 
and Punishment of the Wicked,” in the cathedral of 
Sienna. Both these masterly works are  bassi-relievi. 
‘Andrea Oreagna, poet, painter, and sculptor, died in 
1389. Lucca della Robbia covered his beautiful terra- 
cotta models with a varnish which gave them the hard- 
ness of stone, He never disclosed the secret of his pro- 
coss; but there is a tradition which declares that he in- 
closed an account of the mystery in some of his models 
before they were baked ; so that it could never be known 
until many of his beautiful works were destroyed Lo- 
renzo Ghiberti und Donato di Betto Bardi were distin- 
guished masters of F. Michael Angelo declared that the 
brazen gates made by the tormer were worthy of being 
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placed at the entrance to Paradise. Donatello, who 
died in 1466, enriched Florence, Genoa, aud Venice with 
his works. During the lth century, Andrea Verocchio, 
Andrea Ferracci, the two Pollajoli, and Mina di Fiesole, 
were great masters. Michael Angelo Buonarotti, burn 
in 1474, exhibited at an early age the forecast of his 
wonderful genius, He became the protégé of Lorenzo 
de Medici, who assigned him apartments in his own 
palace. His colossal statue of * Moses” isa great effort of 
genian as are also the allegorical figures of“ Duy aud 
ight,” aud of Dawn,” * Morning,” und“ Evening,” in 
the chapel of the Medici at Florence. Others of the mas- 
terpieces of this great and powerful master are, the 
statue of “Christ” at Rome, the statue of “ David” at Flor- 
ence, and “the half-drunken Bacchus“ iu the same city. 
A profound knowledge of anatomy, mastery of execution, 
originality, combined with a vast store of energy, are 
the principal characteristics of Michael Angelo. Jacopo 
Catti, or Sansovino, as he is more commouly termed, 
Was more distinguished as an architect than as a sculp- 
tor. Baccis Bandinelli, born at Florence in 1487, at- 
tempted to become the rival of Michael Angelo. A great 
anatomist, his style was rude and energetic. lle re- 
stored the right arın of the Laocoon. Benvenuto Cellini 
was a painter, goldsmith, and sculptor. He was bornat 
Florence in 1500. Most of his finest large works, which 
were cast in bronze, are preserved in his native city. 
The one celebrated female sculptor is Dropozia di Rossi, 
of Bologna, who died at an early age, in 1530. An ac- 
complished painter, a musician as well as sculptor, she 
is suid to have become inspired with an affection for a 
young artist who did not return her love. Her last 
work was a basso-relievo, representing the story of 
“Potiphar and Joseph,” in which she depicted herself 
as the wile of Potiphar, with the object of her affection 
flying from her. Guglielmo della Porta, Bernini, Ales- 
sandro Algardi, of Bologna, Il Fiammingo, a native of 
Brussels, who excelled iu portraying the forms of child- 
hood, Francesco MocebiFaggini, and other names, mark 
the different eras of Italian & down to the present cen- 
tury. To Flaxman, in this century, the English are in- 
debted for founding upon true principles the British 
school of S. This great sculptor has had worthy follow- 
ers in Sir R. Westmacott, Sir F. Chant Baily, Carew, 
Lough, and Foley. In France, Jean Goujon, of Paris, is 
the first distinguished sculptor, The brothers Marsy, 
who cast the statues of Bacchus and of Latona, and the 
famous group of horses at the Bath of Apollo, at Ver- 
sailles, were distinguished in the 17th century. Baptist 
Pigalle executed a Mercury and a Venus for the King 
of Prussia. In this cent. David (d’Angers) and Pradier 
were the most distinguished of the French school; aud, 
among contemporary sculptors, Gnillaume, Carpeaux, 
and Bartholdi. Albert Durer, whose genius em- 
braced various departments of the fine arts, was among 
the first great German sculptors, his genius having been 
transmitted through many worthy followers to the 
greatest among modern German sculptors, Christian 
Rauch and Dannecker. As Canova emancipated modern 
Italy from those false perceptions which had so long di- 
vested the current of pure taste, so Thorwaldsen, the 
Danish sculptor, was superior to all his contemporaries 
in the grandeur of his forms and in strength of expres 
sion, besides placing his native land among the list of 
these countries that have given rise to artistic genius. 
John Gibson (q. v.) was the most distinguished pupil 
of both Canova and Thorwaldsen. Few American sculp- 
tures worthy of note were executed previous to Green- 
ough’s time, but within the list 30 years the works of 
Hiram Powers, Crawford, Brown, Cleveuger, Rogers, 
Palmer, Miss Hosmer, Vinnie Ream, and others, have 
brought American talent in this department of art to a 
pinnacle of reputation not interior to that of contempo— 
rary European sculptors. — To describe the mechanical 
process of &., the artist having conceived and well-or- 
dered his subject, he either makes a preliminary sketch of 
it upon paper, or else proceeds at once to model it ona 
small scale, in clay or wax. By this means he is enabled 
toimpro™s the general arrangementoflis figure, or group 
of fizures, ‘The genius of the artist is altogether dis- 
pluyed in the perfected original model, for the subse- 
quent process of copying it in stone is chiefly mechani- 
cal. When a large clay model is made, a skeleton or 
frame of wood or iron is constructed whereon to place 
a proper quantity of wet clay. This clay is moulded by 
the hand, and Ly tools of wood and ivory. The figure 
is thus built up in clay, and whether it is subsequently 
to be draped or othe e, it should always be modelled 
naked, so that the true proportions of the form may be 
attained, also that the drapery may have a natural curve 
and fall. Ifthe design be in relievo, a plane is prepared 
upon which the design is drawn. Upon this sketch, 
bounded by the outlines, the wet clay is laid; afterwards 
the clay is modelled by the sculptor. In either case, 
whether in the “round” orin “relievo,” the clay must be 
kept damp by wet cloths, in order to prevent the shrink- 
ing or cracking of the model. To obtain a “cast” of 
this model is the next process. The model is covered 
with a mixture of plaster of Paris and water, and when 
this has become hardened, the chiy model within is care- 
fully picked out. The plaster of Paris matrix is then 
washed; the interior is brushed over with a composi- 
tion of oil and soap, and a fresh supply of plaster ol 
Paris poured in. When this sets, the matrix is struck 
off, piece by piece, with Chisels, and a cast of the model, 
which bas net adhered to the mould by reason of the 
oily compound with which the latter had been smeared, 
is obtained. This cast is the exact fac-simile of the 


original model, and if it is intended to execute the work | 
taken from it by the Seur 
If it is intended to copy the 


in brouze, another mould is 


founder, (See FOUNDING.) 
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Sculpture, v. a. 


-f 
Scum, r. 


v. a. 


Seum'ble, v. a. 


Scum'mer, n. 
— v. n. 
Scum’mer, n. 


Scum'my, a. 
Seup, n. [Du. schep.] Aswing; — a term still retained 


Seup, Scup’pang, n. 
Scupernong’ Creek, in Wisconsin, enters Bark 


Scup’per-hose, n. 


Scup’per- 


Scup’pernong, n. 
Seu eplus, n. (Naut.) A plug or stopple for a 
e. 


Seurf, n. 


Scurfiness, n. 
Seurfy, a. (comp. SCURFIER; superl SCUKFIEST.) 


Seurrile, (s ŭr’ril,) a. 


Seur'rilous, a. 


Seur’rilou 
|Seur’ry, v. n. 
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work in marble, a block of marble is marked with a 
number of pencil-points, to correspond to the chief ele- 
vations and cavities in the figure to be imitated; these 
forming a series of guides to the workinen engaged in 
carving u rough outline of the original work. A supe- 
rior workman next copies the nicer details of the work 
by means of chisels, rasps, and files, the pencil-points 
acting ns his guide, Finally, the sculptor himself gives 
the finishing touches, and goes entirely over his work, 
improving each detail, until the realization of his idea 
is obtained. When required, the surface is polished 
with pumice-stone and putty-powder, 

To carve; to grave: to form, as 
images or figures, with a chisel, on wood, stune, or 
metal; as, a sculptured vase, ç 


Sculpturesque, (-esk,) d. After the manner of, or 


resembling, sculpture. 

High relief, possessing the character of sculpture. 
[Icel. skum ; Ger. schaum ; Fr. Ec. That 
which rises to the surface of any liquor; extraneous 
matter or impurities which rise to the top of liquors in 
process of boiling or fermentation, or which form on 
the surface by other means; also, the scoria of metals 
in a molten state. — Hence, that which is vile or worth- 
less; the recrement; the refuse; as, the scum of the 
people, 


—v. n. (imp. and pp. scuMMED.) To form a scum; to be 


mantled or covered with scum ; as, the soup scums over, 
To remove the scum from; to clean off the impuri- 
es from the surface of; to skim; as, to scum molten lead. 
(Dim. of scum.) To spread thinly, 
asx painting, &c., with opaque or semi-opaque tints, to 
produce a soltened effect, 


Scumbling, n. (Puint.) A mode of obtaining a soft- 


ened effect in painting, by blending tints with a neutral 
color of a semi-transparent character, forming a sort of 
glazing when lightly rubbed with a nearly dry brush 
over that portion of a picture which is too bright in 
color, or which requires harmonizing; but, unlike reg- 
ular glazing, it does not entirely, but only purtially, 
cover the ground-tint, the brush never being used charg- 
ed with color, and thus by its partial dryness depositing 
minute granular portions of color over the surface, In 
chalk- and pencil-drawing, it is produced by lightly rub- 
bing the blunt point of the chalk over the surface, or 
spreading the harder lines by the aid of the stump, 
which produces a peculiarly soft effect. & is, however, 
used sometimes to an objectionable extent, and may fre- 
quently have the ill effect of destroying clearness of 
tint and decision of drawing. 

Excrement: dung. 

To dung; to void excrement. 

An instrument used for scumming 
liquor; a skimmer. 


seum mings. n. pl. The matter skimmed from boil- 


ing liquors; scum. 
Covered with scum. 


among the Dutch settlers of New York. — Bartlett, 
(Z-öl.) See SPARIDÆ. 


River from Jefferson co. 


Scup’per, Scup’per-hole, n. [From scoop; Sp. 


escupir.) (Naut) One of the holes or channels cut in 
the waterways ofaship for discharging or carrying off 
the water from the deck; as, the lee senppers. 

(Naut.) A pipe of canvas or lea- 
ther, attached to the mouth of the scuppers, on the out- 
side ofa ship, to prevent the water from getting entrance. 
il, n. (Naat) A broad-lheaded nail, 
used tor securing the edge of the hose to the scupper. 
(Bo) See Vitis, 


scupper-ho 
[A. S., from sceorian, to scrape, shave; Icel, 
skurfur.) A dry sort of scab or mealy crust formed on 
the skin of an animal; an exfoliation from the surface 
of the body. — Hence, the soil or stain of anything ad- 
herent; as, the scurf of crime. ( Dryden.) — Anything 
adhering to the surface; as, flakes of sci on water, 

( Bot.) A minute membraneous scale on the surface 
of some leaves. — Henslow. 
State or quality of being scurfy. 
Hav- 
ing scurf; covered with scurf; resembling scurf; as, a 
seurfy skin. 
Fr.; Lat. scurra, a buffoon.) 
Such as beseems a buffoon or conrse jester; low; mean; 
grossly indelicate or opprobrious in language; scurri- 
lons; as, u scurrile taunt, a scurrile witticism. 


Scurrility. n. [Fr. scurrilité; Lat. scurrilitas.] State 


of being scurrile or scurrilons; mean, vulgar, or ob- 
scene jocularity. — Such low, vulgar, indecent, or abus- 
ive language as is used by buffeons and the like; gross- 
ness of innuendo, reproach, or invective; coarse abuse; 
as, the scurrility of a lampoon, 
Employing the low and obscene lan- 
guage of buffoons, or of the meaner sort of people; op- 
probrious; abusive; coarse; vulgar ; vile; foul-mouthed ; 
as, a scurrilous jester, — Containing low obscenity or 
mean abuse; indecently jocular; foul; as, a scurrilous 
remark, a seurrilias pamphlet, &c. 
In a scurrilons manner. 

ness, n. Quality of being scurrilons. 

To hurry ; to scour or scud along. (Eng. 
prov.) 


Sear’ vily,adr. Tn a scurvy manner: basely ; meanly; 


with coarse and vulgar discourtesy or injus- 
as, to be scurvily treated, 
viness, n. Quility or state of being scurvy ; base 
ness; Vileness; meanness; shabbiness. 


SCUT 


ges so once 
rare occurrence. It is still a disputed point whether 
this disease was known at all to the ancients; but of its 
revalence in the Middle Ayes there is abundant testi- 


common on shipboard, but now of very 


mony. It appears to have existed in the north of Eu- 
rope from the most remote untiquity, resulting from 
the imperfect state of agriculture and the frequent 
famines that prevailed. It was, however, more particu- 
larly At sea that the fearful ravages of this scourge pre- 
vailed. The first indication of S. is usually a change 
in the complexion, from its naturally healthy hue to a 
pale, slightly sallow, and dusky appearance, and aver- 
sion to every kind of exercise. The patient is readily 
fatigued, and complains of pain in the muscles, espe- 
cially Of the legs and loins, similar to those produced by 
over-exertion. The gums soon become sore, and apt to 
bleed on the slightest touch, and on examination are 
found to be swelled and spongy, and of livid redness. 
As the disease advances, ull these symptoms become 
more marked; the complexion acquires a more dingy 
and somewhat brownish hue; the debility increases, so 
that the least exertion causes breathlessness and palpi- 
tation, and not unfrequently an alarming syncope; the 
gums become more swelled and more livid, forming, in 
some cases, a black spongy mass, completely concealing 
the teeth, which frequently become loose, and drop out 
without undergoing decay ; and the breath is remark- 
ably offensive. The patient is also subject to hemor- 
rha,yes, more particularly from the gam and nose, but 
often from the intestines, lungs, or stomach. Ecelhymo 
ses nls appear on the skin, in the form of petechial spots, 
particularly on the lower extremities, but frequently 
oceurring on the arms and truuk. In many cases, 
effusions of blood take place under the skin in vari- 
ous parts, especially in the lower extremities, and 
around the seat of an old injury. These parts are painful 
when pressed or moved, and are much swollen Their 
most common seat is the ham, where the swelling is 
often considerable, and always attended with stiffness 
and contraction of the knee-joint. Sometimes old wounds 
brezk ont afresh, and a broken bone will become dis- 
united, though it has been consolidated for some time 

The natural secretions are scanty, the skin is dry and 

rough, and there is a suppression of perspiration. The 

appetite, however, continues good, and the powers of 
digestion are unimpaired; the intellect is unaffected, 
and in early stages the patients generally sleep well. 

The tendency to swoon, however, is very great, and 

sometimes even the slightest motion produces fainting, 

which sometimes proves fatal. &. is most common in 
winter or the beginning of spring; is not contagious, 
neither is it cansed by cold weather, by impurity of air, 
nor by the continued use of salt provisions, all of which 
have frequently been alleged. It is owing solely to the 
privation, for a considerable length of time, of fresh, suc- 
culent vegetables, and is infallibly and rapidly cured by 
the administration of these, or of lemon jnice. The 
latter is really a specific against &, whether it be em- 
ployed asa preventative or as a remedy. It supplies 
something to the blood which is essential to its healthy 
properties. As for the rest, fresh animal food, with wine, 
porter, or ale, is of advantage; but bleeding, blistering, 
or mercary in auy form, should be religiously avoided. 

—a. (comp. SCURVIER; superl. SCURVIEST.) Scurfy; dis- 
eased with scurvy; covered or affected by scurf or scabs ; 
scabby. 

ia, by analogy, low; mean: vulgar; vile; worth- 
less; contemptible; as, he played me a scurvy trick. 

Seur'vy-grass, n. (Bot.) See COCHLEARIA. 

Seut. n. Tue tail of an animal whose caudal extremity 
is short; as, the scad of a hare. 

Seutari,(skoo-ta’re.) (Turk. Uskudar; anc. Chrysopolis.] 
A town of Asiatic Turkey, situate opposite Constantino- 
ple, on the banks of the Bosphorus, in Asia Minor. Its 
site is one of the most beautiful imaginable, and the 
Most brilliant views of Constantinople and the surround- 
ing scenery are obtained from the hills above it. It has 
a palace and gardens belonging to the Sultan, a college 
of dervishes, barracks, public baths, and an extensive 
Cemetery. It carries on a considerable trade, being a 
rendezvous for the caravans which come from the inte- 
rior of Asia. Php. 25000. 

Scuta' "ilin European Turkey, a lake in the N.W. of 
Albania, 25 m. B. of the Adriatic Sea. Ert. 20 m. long, 
with an average breadth of 6 m. 

—A fortified town at the S. of the above lake, on the Bo- 
jana, 45 m. S.E. of Cattaro. Manuf. Cotton fabrics, 
arms, and ship-building. Pop. 20,000, 

Seu’tate, a. (Frum Lat. scutum, a shield.) (Bot.) 
Backle-shaped. 

(unt. ) Protected by large scales, asa surface. Brande. 

Scuteh, (skiitch,) v.a. To switch or whip gently. — To 
bwingle; as, to scutch flax. 

( Manuf.) In cotton-spinning, to beat and loosen the 
filaments of the fibre; to free from dust by blowing. 
Scutching-machine, a machine for seutching cotton, 
=n. An instrument employed in the dressing of flax and 
emp; a scutcher. 

Scutcheon, (skiitch'un,) n. Same as ESCUTCHEON, 

Scutchrer, n. Same as SCOTCH, q. v. 

Bente, n. (Zo) A scale, as of a reptile. 

Seutella'rim, n. (Bot.) The Skull-cap, a genus of 
plants, order Lamiacee. It contains about 10 unimpor- 
tant American species. 

Seu'tellate, Scu'teliated. Scutelliform, a. 
From Lat. seutella —scutra, a salver.) Salver-shaped ; 
as, the seu/el/lated bone of a sturgeon. 

Seutel'ium. n. (Dim. of Lat. scutum, a shield.) ( Bot.) 
A shield-like dise, containing the fructification found 
in some lichens. 


q. v. 


(Sey phus, («i’/us,) n. 


SCYT 


n. [From sci, L. Lat. scorbutus.) (Med.)|\Seutibranch’‘ians, n. pl. [Lat. scu/um, and bran- Seythop'olis. See BETHSHEAN. 


chiæ, Eiils.] (Zodl.) A name given by Cuvier to an or- 
der of hermaphrodite, gastropodous Molluscs, including | 
those which have the gills covered with a shell in the 
form of a shield. 

Seuttle, (Last,) n. [A. S. scyttel, a lock, bar, bolt; 
Fr. écvutille.| A small opening in a flooriug ur cover- 
ing; — specifically, a square hole iu the roof of a house, 
with a movable lid. 

(Naut.) A small hatchway, or man-hole, in the deck 
of a ship, with a lid for covering it;—also, a like hole in 
the side or bottom of a ship, and through the coverings 
of her hatchways, &c. ;—used to admit light or air, or for 
communication, — The hatch, lid, or door which covers 
or closes an opening in the roof or wall of a building, &c. 

Scuttle. Seud dle, n. [From scudi.) A short run; 
a quick pace; a running with affected baste. 

—v.n. To hurry; to scurry; to hurry or run with as- 
sumed precipitation; to bustle along; as, the old fellow 
Sc off about his business. 

Scuttle, v. 4. To cut, as large holes through the bot- 
tum, decks, or sides of a ship, for any purpose. — To sink 
by cutting holes through the bottom; as, to sculile a 
ship. — To scuttle the decks, to cut holes in them, in order 
to pour water down into the hold in case of fire. 

n. (A. S. scuttel; Du. schotel; Fr. ecuelle, from Lat. scu- 
tella, aplatter.| Abroad, shallow basket, socalled from its 
resemblance to a dish or platter; — specilically, a metal 
pan or pail for holding coals, 

Seut’tle-butt, x. (Nau) A cask of water with a 
large hole in it, placed for daily use on shipboard, 

Seut’tle-fish, n. (ZL) A cuttle-tish, See BSEPIADÆ. 

Seu tum, n. (Lat, the name of the oval or door-shaped 
shield worn by the heavy-armed infantry.) (Zodl.) The 
second section of the upper surface of each segment in 
insects. 

Berila, (sil'la.) (Myth.) A daughter of Nisus, King of 

egara. When Minos came from Crete to take ven- 
geance for the death of his son Androgeos, his efforts to 
take the city were fruitless as long as the purple lock 
on the head of Nisus remained unshorn. Urged by her 
love for Minos, S. cut olf the fatal lock, and with it de- 
stroyed the life of her father and the safety of the city. 
According to one version, Minos tied S. to the stern of 
his ship and drowned her; but another tale says that 
she was changed into a fisb, which Nisus transformed 
into an engle, constantly pursned. The myth was local- 
ized in tho names of the port of Nisæa and the promon- 
tory Scyllæwum, — The Odyssey (xii. 73, &c.) speaks of 
another S., a daughter of Cratæis, asa monster with 
twelve feet, six necks, and six mouths, each containing 
three rows of teeth. This being haunted a rock on the 
Italian coast; a neighboring rock being tenanted by, 
Charybdis, who thrice every day swallowed the waters 
of the sea, and thrice threw them up again, Like Me- 
dusa, S. is represented in some legends as having been | 
beautiful, and as having been changed intoa monster 
through the jealousy of Circe or Amphitrite. 

Seylla, and Chary bdis, the former a famous prom- | 
ontory and town of S. Italy, at the entrance to the nar- 
row straight separating Italy from Sicily; Lat. 389 14’ 
15” N., Lon. 15° H’ E. The promontory is 200 ft. high, 
projecting into the sea, and at its base is the town, with 
a pop. of 5.000. The navigation at this place was looked 
upon by the ancients as attended with immense danger, 
which, however, seems to have been much exaggerated, 
for at the present day the risk is not more than attends 
the doubling of an ordinary cape. — Charybdis (modern | 
name Galofuro), is a celebrated whirlpool in the Straits 
of Messina, nearly opposite the entrance to the harbor 
of Messina in Sicily, and in ancient writings always 
mentioned in conjunction with Scylla. The navigation 
of this whirlpool is, even at the present day, considered | 
to be very dangerous, and must have been exceedingly | 
so to the open ships of the ancients. A modern writer 
describes it as being “an agitated water of from 70 to 90 
fathoms in depth, circling in quick eddies.” Homer 
places it immediately opposite to Seylla, probably taking 
advantage of poetic license to exaggerate the danger 
of the navigation. 

Seym’etar, n. An infrequent spelling of SCIMETAR, q: v. 

[Gr. skyphos, cup.) (Bot.) The 
cup or coronet, as in the Narcissus and allied plants; — 
also, a cnp-like dilatation of the podetium in lichens, 
bearing shields npon its margin. 

(Archeol.) A capacious drinking-cup, used by the 
lower orders of the ancient Etrurians and Greeks. 

Scythe. or Sythe, (si/h.) n. [A. S. sithe.) (Agricul.) 
An implement which has been known from the earliest 
ages. It consists of n curved steel blade fixed at right 
angles to a long, crooked handle, to which are fastened | 
two other smaller handles, S. are used for cutting | 
grass and corn; when for the latter pnrpose, n piece of 
wicker-work, called a cradle, is generally attached. — 
See MOWING AND REAPING, 

(Anfiq.) The curved, cutting blade (Fig. 567) which | 
was affixed to the wheels of war-chariots, 

Scythe’-stone, n. A whetstone, or rifle, for sharpen- 
ing seythes. 

Scythia, (sith'i-a.) (Anc. Geog.) A territory in the 
eastern half of northern Europe, and in western and 
central Asia, but of very uncertain extent, was in- 
habited by the Scythe, or Scoloti, who invaded Media, | 
and defeated Cyaxares B. c. 632, and were driven out 
soon after Darius I. invaded the country, B. ©. 507. 
Xenophon and the 10,000 Greeks, in their retreat, had 
to march four days through it, n. C. 400. Alexander 
III. gained a success over the people dwelling bet wean] 
the Oxus and the Jaxartes, B. C. 329. They merged into 


tribes of various names soon after their attack upon | 
the King of Bosphorus, about B. o. 63. 
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Sea, (ser, n. [A. S. sæ; Du. ze; Ger. see; Icel. ger.] 
(Geog.) One of the more considerable expanses of salt 
water, less than an ocean, found on the surface of the 
globe; a body of salt water of the second rank, commonly 
forming a component of, or connecting with, a larger 
seu or an ocean ; us, the Mediterranean Sea, the Baltic 
Sea, the Black Sea. — A large inland lake or body of 
water; as, the Caspian Sea.— The ocean; the main; 
that portion of the earth’s surface which is covered with 
water. See OCEAN. 

(Naut.) The expression employed by sailors to de- 
scribe the conditiou of the waters they are traversing. 
A long sea is one in which the crests of successive 
waves are distant from each other, and in which the 
effect upon the ship is a heavy rolling motion. A short 
sea, on the other hand, is when the waves are frequent, 
irregular, and crowned by foam. They produce a pitch- 
ing motion. A cross sea, the most irregular, is when a 
change of wind or a current drives one succession of 
waves iu a direction different from that of unother series 
resulting from the swell caused by a former storm. — 
The term is also applied to a wave; a surge; a billow; 
as, the vessel shipped a sea over her quarter. — The 
swell of the ocean in a tempest, or the motion, agita- 
tion, or direction of the water, 

—Hence, a rough or ruffled place or element; as, a sea of 
troubles — Proverbially, a large quantity of liquid ; as, 
a seu of blood, seas of wine. 

(Nore. Sea forms the prefix of many words of suffi- 
ciently selfexplaining sixnitication; as, sea-bathing, 
sea-Leat, sea-bird, sea-current, sea-lile, sea-service, sea- 
tossed, sra-voyaye, sea-water, &.) 

At sea, upon the main, or ocean; out of sight of land; 
as, friends af sea ; — hence, absent from home or regu- 
lar location; as, his wits ure at sea.— At full sea, at 
the height of flood-tide ; — hence, at the full. — Beyond 
the sea or seas, out of the state, territory, realm, or 
country; as, a convict sent beyond the seas. — Half seas 
over, in a state of semi-intoxication; half drunk. (Col- 
loq.) — Heary sea, a sea with high, rolling billows. — 
Long sea, a sea presentiug n succession of long and ex- 
tensive waves. — On the high seas, on the open sea, the 
common highway of untious; as, murder committed on 
the high seas. — Tu go to sea, to follow the occupation 
ofa mariner; to adopt u sea life. 

Sea’-anemone, n. (Z.) See AcrixIx. 

Sea- ape. n. (ZI) See Suu LIDE 

Sen-bhank, n. The strand; the sea-shore.— A mole, 
causeway, or embankincut against encroachments of 
the sea. 

Sea’-bar, n. The sea-swallow. 

Sen -bar'row. Sea’-pincushion., (-kiish’un,) n. 
The egy of the Skate, a fish of the the genus Kaia. 

Sen" bear, n. (Zo) A name vulgarly applied to 
several large species of seals. 

Sea’beck, in Washington Territory, a post-village of 
Kitsap co , 50 m. N. of Olympia. 

Sea’-blub’ber, n. A certain marine insect. 

Sea'-board, a. [Seu, and Fr. bord, side.) Impinging 
or bordering on the sea; as, a sea-board city. 

—n, The coast; the sea-shore, 

—adv. Toward, or in the direction of, the sea. 

Sea’-boat, n. A term applied Ly seamen to a vessel 
with respect to her qualities in bad weather; as, a good, 
or bad, sea-boat, 

Sen -boy. n. A cabin-boy. 

8 n. Irruption of the sea by breaking the 

nks. 

Sea’brook, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 
township of Rockingham co., 45 m. S. E. of Concord; 
pop. 1,609 

Sea -breeze, n. A wind, or current of air, blowing 
from the sea upon land. 

Sea’-buck-thorn, n. 

Sea’-built, (-vilt,) d. Built for the sea; as, se 
forts (ships).— Dryden. 

Sea’-calf, Adr.) n.; pl. SEA-CALYVES. (Zoöl.) The com- 
mon seul. See SEAL. 

Sen -eard. n. The mariner’s compass. See Compass. 

Sea’-change, n. A change brought about by the sea. 

Sen'-chart, n. See CHART. 

Sen’-coast, n. The shore or verge of the land con- 
tiguous to the sea or ocean. 

Sea’-coot, or Surf-duck, n. (Zodl.) An American 
species of Coot, Fulica ee It is 19 inches long, 
and the wing nearly 10 inches; color black, a triangular 
white patch on the top of the head, and one on the 
nape; bill red. The female is brown, sides and under 
parts whitish. 

Sen -cow. n. (Zotl.) The Sea-horse. See HIPPOCAM- 
pus. — Also, the MANATUS, q. v. 

Sea’-cray'fish, n. (Zool) The SPINY-LOBSTER, q. v. 

Sen’-daf fodil, n. (Bot.) A bulbous plant, Pangera- 


tium maritimum. 
Sea’-devil, n. (Zoöl.) A name of the Angler. See 


LOPHIDÆ. 

Sea'-dog, n. (Zoöl.) The BEAL, q. v. 

—An old seaman; a weather-beaten tar; a salt; as, a jolly 
sea-dog. 

Sen -engle, n. (Zoöl.) The Osprey. 

Sea’-egg,n. (Zoil.) The SEA-URCHIN, q. v. 

Sen elephant, n. (Zoöl.) The Elephantseal. See 

RAL, 

Sea ‘farer, n. One who travels by sea; — especially, a 
Beaman ; u mariner. 

Sen'faring, a. Following the vocation of a seaman; 
customarily employed in navigation or seamanship; as, 
R seafaring man, a seafaring lite. 

Sea’-fern, n. (Zoòi.) A kind of coral resembling a 
fern, 


(Bot.) See SALLOW-THORN. 
a- built 
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Sean’field, in Indiana, a post-village of White co.,32 m. 
W. of Logansport. 

Sea’-fight, (it.) n. An engagement between ships at 
Rea; a naval action. 

Sea-fish, n. Any fish that has its habitat in salt water. 

Sea’-fish’eries, n. pl. The great sea-fisheries of the 
U. S. are mostly carried on from New England. They 
date from the earliest settlement of the country, it being 
probable that, among the motives that led to the coloni- 
zation of Massachusetts, was the hope of profit from the 
fisheries on the coast, which Smith, Archer. Brereton, 
and other writers of that day represented as surpassing 
even those of Newfoundland. Edward Winslow, in his 
Narrative of the True Grounds and Causes of the First 
335 J of New England, relates an interview between 
James I. and the agent of the Puritans who went over 
to England from Leyden in 1618 to solicit his consent 
to their going to America. The King asked them: What 
profit might arise?“ They answered: “ Fishing.” Upon 
which James replied: “So God have my soul, 'tis an 
honest trade; 't was the Apostle’s own calling.” Very soon 
after their arrival at Plymouth the pilgrims engaged in 
the fisheries. In 1624 they sent to England a ship laden 
with fish, and in the next year two others with fish and 
furs, In 1628 they were selling fish to the Dutch at 
New Amsterdam. About 1670 the profits of the mack- 
erel, bass, and herring fisheries at Cape Cod were granted 
to found a free school, which was opened in 1671. From 
Boston fish began to be exported as early as 1633. 
In 1639 the general court of Massachnsetts passed an 
act to encourage the fisheries by exempting fishing ves- 
sels, and all property connected with them from taxes 
and duties for 7 years. At the close of the l7th century, 
the merchants of Massachusetts exported annually 
about 100,000 quintals of cod-fish, worth $400,000, to Por- 
tugal, Spain, and Italy. In 1731 the fisheries of the 
colony employed 5,000 or 6,000 men. Ten years later 
the number of fishing vessels belonging to Massachu- 
setts was 400. besides as many shallops and undecked 
boats. The annual produce of the cod-fishery was about 
230,000 quintals, of which $700,000 worth was exported. 
At the outbreak of the revolutionary contest the fishing 
towns were rich and populous. Marblehead was second 
only to Boston in population and property. In 1755. in 
the hope of starving New England into submission, the 
British Parliament passed an act to deprive the colonies 
of the right of fishing on the banks of Newfoundland; 
and the breaking out of hostilities, which soon followed, 
nearly destroyed the fisheries fora time. In the nego- 
tiation of the treaty of peace at the end of the war, the 
right of the Americans toa share in the fisheries was 
secured by the firmness of John Adams, who made the 
concession of that right an ultimatum in the discussions 
with the British Commissioners. By the treaty it was 
agreed “that the people of the U. 8. shall continne to 
enjoy unmolested the right to take fish of every kind 
onthe Grand Bank, and on all the other banks of New- 
foundland ; also in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and at all 
other places in the sea where the inhabitants of both 
countries used at any time heretofore to fish; and also, 
that the inhabitants of the U. S. shall have liberty to 
take fish of every kind on such part of the coast of 
Newfoundland as British fishermen shall use, and also on 
the coasts, bays, and creeks of all other of his Britannic 
Majesty's dominion in America.” The Federal Gov- 
ernment early recognized the importance of the fisheries, 
and the necessity of encouraging them by legislative 
action. In 1759 Congress passed an act granting a bounty 
of 5 conti per quintal of dried and pickled fish exported 
from the U S., and imposing a duty of 50 cents per quin- 
tal on foreign fish, After the War of 1812-15 with Eng- 
land, discussions on the use of the fishing-grounds arose 
between the two governments, which resulted, in 1818, 
in a convention, by which it was agreed that the Ameri- 
cans shonld have the liberty of taking fish on the 
southern coast of Newfoundland between Cape Race and 


the Ramean Islands, from Cape Race to the Gnirpon 
Islands; on the shores of the Magdalene Islands; and 
also on the southern coast of Labrador from Mount 
Joly to and through the Straits of Belleisle, and thence 
northwardly indefinitely along the coast. The U. S., on 
their part, renounced formally the right of fishing on 
or within 3 marine miles of the British dominions in 
America not included in the above specified limits. The 
Act of Congress now in force respecting fishing bounties 
was passed in 1819, It requires that vessels claim- 
ing bounty shall have been exclnsively employed in the 
cod-fishery at sea a specified period between the last 
day of February and the last day of November; the 
master and three-fourths of the crew must be citi- 
zens of the U. S., and very stringent proof must be laid 
before the collector of the district to which the vessel 
belongs that all the requisitions have beem complied 
with. The bounties allowed are: to vessels between 5 
and 30 tons, $3.50 per ton; more than 30 tons, $4 per ton: 
no vessel to receive more than $360. In the summer of 
1852 serious troubles broke ont in the fishing-grounds 
of British America between the American fishermen 
and the British authorities, who claimed the right to 
exclude the former from the bays and inlets of the 
British possessions. This claim, which was supported by | 
an armed naval force, was regarded by the U. S. as 
illegal. and the war steamers [’rinceton and Fulton were 
sent to the coast of Nova Scotia to protect the rights of 
the fishermen. The dispute was temporarily settled by 
mutual concessions, and in 1854 a reciprocity treaty was 
agreed upon by the two conntries, containing the follow- 
ing stipalations concerning the fisheries: »The inhabi- 
tants of the U S. shall have, in common with the snb- 
jects of her Britannic majesty, the liberty to take fish) 
of every kind, except shell-fish, on the sea-cousts and 
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shores, and in the bays, harbors, and creeks of Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and of the several islands thereunto adjacent, without 
being restricted to any distance trum the shore, with 
permission to land upon the coast and shores of those 
colonies, and the islands thereof, and also upon the 
Magdalene Islands, for the purpose of drying their nets 
and curing their fish.” It was specified that the liberty 
thus granted should apply solely to sea-fisheries, and 
not to salmon, shad, or other river fisheries; and that 
the fishermen should not interfere with the rights of 
private property, or trespass on parts of the shore oc- 
cupied by British fishermen. Similar rights, with simi- 
lar reservations, were granted to British fishermen on 
the coast of the U. S. north of Lat. 36°. In 1871, the stip- 
ulations of the treaty of 1854 were revived by the treaty 


of Washington, which also provided that “ fish oil, and 
fish of all kinds, except fish of the inland lakes and fish 
preserved in oil, shall be admitted into each country, 
respeetively, free of duty.” Extended to Newfoundland 
in 1874. See WHALE, SEAL, Cov, HERRING, MACKEREL. 

Seaford, in Delaware, a post-village of Sussex co., 40 
m. 8 W. of Dover ; pop. abt. 750. 

Sea’-fowl, n. Any marine fowl; any bird frequenting 
the sea, or deriving its sustenance from salt water. 

Sea’-fox, n. A See SQuALIDA. 

Sen - gage. a'-guage, n. (sea and gage.) The 
depth that a ship sinks in the water. 

Sea’-girt, a. Surrounded by the sea or ocean; as, 
* Britaiu’s sea-girt isle.’ — Thomson, 

Sea’-god, n. A marine deity, as Neptune. 

Sea’-goddess, n. A female deity of the ocean, as 
Amphitrite, 

Sen -going. a. Travelling bysea;—especially,sailing on 
the high sea; as, a sea-guing vessel, in distinction from 
a coaster or river craft. 

Sea’-grape, n. (Bot.) The Gulf-weed. See SARGASSUM. 

Sea’grave’s Mills, in Rhode Island, a village of 
Providence co., 20 m. N.W. of Providence; pop. abt. 150. 

Sen'-green, a. [sea and green.) Having the color of 
sea-water; being of a faint, bluish-green tint. 

—n. The color of sea-water. 

Se‘ah, n. A Jewish dry measure tontaining nearly 14 
pints. — Simmonds. 

Sen hnm Harbor, a seaport-town of England, co. 
of Durham, 6 m. S. of Sunderland ; pop. 7,827. 

Sen’-hedgehog, (A-,) n. (Zodl.) Same as SeA- 
URCHIN, q. v. 

Sea’-hen, n. (Zdol.) The guillemot. See Urina. 

Sea’-hog, n. (Zo) The porpoise. 

Sea’-holly, Sea’-holim, n. (Bot.) See ErINGO. 

Sea home. or Se‘home, in Washington Territory, a 
vill. of Whatcom co., 5 m. S. of Whatcom; pop. abt. 150. 

Sea’-horse, n. (Zbl.) A popular name of the morse 
or walrus. See Morse. — Also, the common name of 
the HIPPOCAMPUS, q. v. 

(Anat.) See HIPPOCAMPI. 

Sen-horse Island, a group in the Arctic Ocean, off 
the coast of Alaska; Lat. 71° N., Lon. 159° W. 

Sea’-horse Point, iu British America, a promontory 
in the E. of Southampton Island, in Hudsou Bay; Lat. 
63° 40’ N., Lon. 80° 10’ W. 

Sen’-Kale, n. (Bot.) See CRAMBR. 

Sea’-Kings, n. pl. A nume given to the Scandinavian 
sea-rovers, or Norse pirate-chiefs, who infested the 
European coasts in the 8th aud 9th centuries; the 
VIKINGS, q. v. 

Seal, n. A. S. sigel, sigl, from Lat. sigilla, dimin. of sig- 
num, token.) An impression made on paper, clay, 
wax, or other substance, by means of a die of metal, 
stone, or other bard material. The stamp which yields 
the impression is frequently itself called the seal. The 
use of seals may be traced to the remotest antiquity. 
The Bible contains frequent allusions to them, and their 
use has been common in all the European states from 
the earliest historical periods. In modern times the 
seal has lost the power of acting as a substitute for 
signatures, and is now only affixed to legal instruments 
so as to furnish evidence of their authenticity. 

A. S. seol, seoth.) (Zodl.) The family heide, or Seal 
tribe, are, of all four-limbed mammiferous animals, those 
which display the most complete adaptation to residence 
in the water. The Seal (Phoca vitulina) resembles a 
quadruped in some respects, and a fish in others. The 
head is round, and the nose, which is broad, resembles 
that of a dog, with the same look of intelligence and 
mild and expressive physiognomy. It has large whis- 
kers, oblong nostrils, and great black sparkling eyes. 
It has no external ears, but a valve exists in the orifices, 
which can be closed at will, so as to keep out the water; 
the nostrils have a similar valve; and the clothing of 
the body consists of stiff glossy hairs, very closely set 
against the skin. The body is elongated and conical, 
gradually tapering from the shoulders to the tail. The 
spine is provided with strong muscles, which bend it 
with considerable force; and this movement is of great 
assistance to the propulsion of the body. Although in 
most of the foregoing particnlars the seal resembles the 
quadrnped kind, it greatly differs from all of them with 
respect to its feet; for, though furnished with the same 
number of bones as in qnadrupeds, they are united to 
the body in such a singular manner, and so covered with 
a membrane, that they would rather resemble fins than 
feet, did not the sharp strong claws with which they 
are pointed show their proper anslogy. The limbs, in 
fact, are converted into oars and paddles. The anterior 
pair have the arm and fore-nrm so short, that little 
more than the paw advances from the body. The hinder 
limbs are directed back wards, so as almost to seem like 
a continuation of the body; the thigh and leg are very | 
short, and the foot is formed on the same plan as the 
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fore-paw, — the toes being in contact, however, and the 
web folded, when it is not in use as a paddle, but being 
spread out when the animal is swimming. When on 
land, or on masses of ice, the movements of the seal 
are particularly awkward/its body being forced onward 
by the action of the fore-limbs only, and the wriggling 
motion of the abdominal muscles; they accordingly sel- 
dom venture from the shore, but usually bask on the 
rocks; and when disturbed, plunge immediately to the 


Fig. 2329. — COMMON SEAL, ( Phoca vitulina.) 


bottom of the water. The seals live in herds, more or 
less numerous, along the shores of the sea; and upon 
uninhabited coasts they bring forth and suckle their 
young, and exhibit the most tender solicitude for their 
welfare. They are easily tamed, become strongly at- 
tached to their keepers, recognize them ata distance, 
and seem to be endowed with a very considerable share 
of intelligence. The form of their teeth and jaws shows 
them to be carnivorous; and their food consists of fish, 
crabs, and sea-birds, which they are enabled to surprise 
while swimming. Seals swim with great rapidity and 
ease; and by a peculiar arrangement of their blood- 
vessels, nearly similar to that which exists in the whale 
tribe, they can remain under water for a considerable 
time. There are many species of these animals; some 
are found in almost every quarter of the globe, but 
chiefly in the frigid or temperate regions. These ani- 
mals produce two or three young ata time; and they 
suckle them for six or seven weeks, generally in the 
cavernous recesses of rocks, after which they take to 
the sea. The young are remarkably docile; they r 
nize and are obedient to the voice of their dams amidst 
the numerous clamors of the flock, and mutually as- 
sist each other when in danger or distress. Thus early 
accustomed to subjection, they continue to live in so- 
ciety, hunt and herd togetber, and have a variety of 
cries by which they encourage or pursue, express appre- 
heusion or success. When incited by natural desire, 
however, their social spirit seems to forsake them ; they 
then fight most desperately ; and the victorious male al- 
ways keeps a watchful eye over those females whom his 
prowess has secured. In some of the species there is 
a remarkable disproportion in the sexes; and some also 
are far more pugnacious than others. The common 
seal, Phoca vitulina (Fig. 2329), abundant in the cool and 
frigid regions, and especially on the coast of Alaska, is 
3 to 5 feet long, yellowish-gray. and more or less shaded 
and spotted with brown according to the age. Its skin 
and oil are of considerable mercantile importance. The 
skin is dressed with the fur on, to make caps, &c , or is 
tanned and used as leather. The oil, when made before 
decay has begun, is colorless and nearly iuodorous; it 
is much superior to whale-oil. Millions of skins have 
been used in Europe and in this country, and thousands 
of tons of shipping are employed in their capture; be 
sides the profit of the fishery, it is of national import- 
ance ns n school for bold, hardy, and practical seamen, 
which renders efficient both the naval and mercantile 
marine; off the coast of Labrador, hundreds of thon- 
sands of skins are, or were, taken annually, amid much 
peril and privation., Large herds of seals of various 
species nre found on fields of floating ice, called seal- 
meadows; on these the hunters try to surprise them 
when sleeping, killing the young with clubs and shoot- 
ing the resisting adults. The seul fishery is extensively 
carried on from Alaska, since its annexation to the U. S., 
which supplies the largest part of the seals of com- 
merce.—The Elephant-seal, Phoca leonina, of the South- 
ern Ocean, is 20 to 25 feet long, and the muzzle of the 
maleis terminated with a wrinkled snout, which becomes 
inflated when he is angry. It yields a large quantity 
of oil. — The genus Trichecus comprises the Walrus, or 
Morse, for which see Mouse. 

—v.a. (imp. and pp SEALED,) (séld.) To fasten with a seal; 
to attach together with a wafer or with wax; as, to 
seal a letter. — To set or affix a seal to, as a mark of 
authenticity; to ratify; to confirm; to establish ; as, to 
seal a deed or proclamation, 

„This hand, by thee to Romeo seat d.“ — Shaks. 


—To mark with a stamp, as an evidence of standard ex- 
actness, legal size, or merchantable quality; as, to seal 
weights or measures. — To shut or keep close; to se- 
cure; to make fast ; as, to seal one's tongue to silence. 

(Arch.) To fix, as a piece of wood or iron in a wall, 
with cement, plaster, or other binding, for staples, 
hinges, or the like. — Gwili. 

Seal, in Ohio, a township of Pike co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 

Sen-Iangunge. Sea’-lingo, n. The peculiar lan- 
guage or phraseology current among seamen. 

Sealed, (sééld,) p.a. Confirmed; ratified; closed; as, 
among the Mormons. a woman sealed as wife to an elder 

Sea’-legs u. pl. Legs able to maintain the equilibrium 
of the body they support, during the rolling or pitching 
of a ship in a heavy sea; as, to bring one’s sea-legs into 
service. 

Seal’-engrav’ing, n. (Fine Arts.) The art of em 
graving gems for seals. 
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leopard. (-lp'ard,) n. (Zoil.) A spotted seal 
found in the South Orkueys, and other very southern 
islands. 

Sealer, n. One who seals. 

Sen letter. Sen -brief, n. The customary certifi- 
cate of national character which neutral merchant-ves- 
sels are bound to carry in time of war; a passport. Burrill. 

Sea’-level, n. The level of the surface of the sea, 

ife,n. A nautical or naval life or career. 
a’-light, n. The light proceeding from the lantern 
of a. light-house, which enables the mariner to judge of 
his position during the night, when sailing near a coast. 

Sen ling, n. Act of affixing a seul, as to a deed or 
document. 

{From seal, the animal.) Operation of taking seals, and 
curing their skins. 

Seni‘ img-wax, r. The wax used for sealing letters, 
legal instruments, &c.— The best receipt for the manu- 
facture of this substance is that given by Lowig, and 
consists in melting, at a gentle heat, 48 parts of shellac, 
12 of Venice turpentine, and 1 part of balsam of Peru, 
and incorporating with them 36 parts of the best ver- 
milion. The introduction of guinmed envelopes has to 
a great extent superseded the use of sealing- wax, 

sen lion. u. (Z.) A name given to several species 
of seals, especially to those which have a mane on the 
neck of the male, as the Phoca jubata of the Pacific. 

Seal Island, in British America, 18 m. W. of Cape 
Sable in Nova Scotia. 

Seal Islands, or Loros Istanns, a group in the 
Pacific. 12 m. W. of Peru; Lat. 6° 29' S, Lon. Su9 53’ W. 

Seal Islands, a group in the Atlantic, off the coast of 
M aiue, S.W. of Grand Menan Island; Lat. HO 20 N., 
Lon. 67° 5/ 30” W. One of the W. islands has 2 fixed 
Ligh ta, 140 feet apart, and 59 feet above high-water. 

Seal River, iu British America, flowsinto the Hudson 
frorn the W., abt. 40 m. N.W. of Churchill River, atter 
a N. E. course of 200 m. 

Sean, (ben.) n. [A. S., from siwian, to sew, to patch; 
Xcel. saumr ; Ger. saum.) Thesuture or uniting of two 
edges of cloth by the needle; as, to rip a seam. — Hence, 
the suture, joint, or line of juncture of planks in a ship’s 
sides or deck: — also, the interstices between the edges 
of boards or planks in a floor; as, tocaulk the seams of 
a ship. 

(Srl. and Mining.) A thin layer which separates 
thicker strata; as, seam of coal. — A cicatrix or scar; 
as, a seam across one's check. 

—v. a. To unite by a seam, to sew together or otherwise 
unite; as, to seam a shirt.— To sear; to mark witha 
cicatrix. 

Say. has the small-pox seam'd her face?“ — Swift. 

—To make to resemble a seam, as in knitting a stocking; 
— hence, to knit with a certain stitch, like that in such 
knitting. 

—n. [A. S.;: Fr. comme, from Gr. sagma.] A denomina- 
tion of weight or measurement; as, a horse-load of timber, 
usually about 3 cwts.: the quantity of 8 bushels of 

grain; the quantity of 120 lbs. of glass. 

Sea’-maid,n. A sea-nymph. See MERMAIÐ, 

Sea’man, n.; pl. SkauEN. A. S. semann.] A sailor; 
a mariner; one who follows the sea as a profession or 
for a livelihood; one skilled in navigation or seamanship; 
as, an able seaman, an ordinary seaman, 

—A MEERMAN, q. v. 

Seamanship, n. Art, or skill in the art, of working. 
managing, or sailing a ship; art or skill practised by a 
good seaman; as, to pass an examination in seamanship 
before being rated as an officer. 

Sea’-mark, n. An elevated object on land which serves 
as a direction to mariners in entering a harbor, or in 
sailing along or approaching a coast; a beacou; a land- 
mark visible from the sea. 

Seam’-blast, n. A blast caused by putting gunpowder 
into seams of rocks or strata. 

Seamed, (d.) a. ( Falconry.) Not in good condi- 
tion; as, a seamed hawk. 

Sen - mew. (i.) n. (Zo8l.) A name for the gull, de- 
rived from the French Monetta. See Lavina. 

Sea’-mile, n. A nautical or geographical mile. See MILE. 
Seam’-lace, Seam‘ing-lace, n. A lace used by 

ge-makers to cover souns or edges. 

Seam ‘less, a. Destitute of a seam; us, a seamless gar- 
ment. 

Sea’-mouse, n. (Zoiil.) See APHRODITA. 

Seam -presser, u. (Agric.) A heavy roller to press 
down newly-ploughed furrows.—Simmonds, 

am ’-rent,n. The rent or separation of a seam or 
suture, 

Seam stress. Semp’stress, n. (For semstress.) 
(A. S. seamestre.] A woman who follows the occupation 
of sewing; a _needle-woman; as, a hard-worked and 
misxerably-paid seamstress. 

am‘stressy, Semp'stressy, n. The business 
or occupation of a seamstress. 

*®'-amussel, z. (Zi.) The tie, a family of 
moiluses, order Lamellibranchiata, comprising acalepha 
which have the shell equivalved, oval or elongated, and 
the epidermis thick and dark. They seek concealment, 
and spin a nest of sand, or burrow in mud-banks, There 
are more than 100 living, and 250 fossil. species. 

Seam’y, a. Having a seam, or containing or exhibiting 
uns; as, the seamy side of a coat. 

Sean, (en.) n. A SEINE, q. v. 

ANCE, enge.) n. [Fr., from seoir; Lat. sedere, to 
zit.] Session; A sitting, as of some public or legislative 
body.— Operation of undergoing clairvoyance. 

a-needle, n. (Zol) Same as GAR-PISH, Q. v. 

“mettle, n. (Zöl.) Any medusa which has the 


Property of stinging when touched,— Dana. 


Seu'nachy, n. 


@0’machic, Sen’nachic, 


|Sea’-otter, n. (Zoöl.) See OTTER. 
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Gael.) A bard belonging to a clan among the Scots 
lighlanders, who preserved and recited on grand occa- | 
sions the traditions of the former prowess of the sept. 
Sea’-ny mph,(-ninf, n. A uy mph or goddess of the sea. 
Sea’-ooze, n. The soft mud on, or adjacent to, the sea- 

shore, 


Sea’-owl, n. (Zi) Same as LUMP-FISH, q. v. 

Sea'-pad, n. (Zl.) The star-fish. 

Sea’-pass, n. Sume as SEA-LETTER, q. v. 

Sea'-pie, n. (Cvokery.) A dish made on ship-board, 
consisting of dough and meat boiled together. 

Sea’-piece, (-pés.) n. (Puint.) A marine picture; a 


painting representing a scene at sea; as, a sea-piece by 
Stanfield. 


an arm of the sea, or by a bay or river; a city or town 
situated on a harbor or haven, by or near the sea. 

Sen poy. u. An infrequent orthography of SEroY, J. v. 

Sea'-pye, n. Same as UYSTER-CATCHER, q. v. 

Sea’-quake, (-kwāãk,) n. A concussion or upheaval of 
the sea, 

Sear, (Fr,) v. a. [A. S. sarian; Ger. versehren.] To 
burn to dryness and hardness, nas the surface of any- 
thing; to expose to a degree of heat that changes the 
color of the surface, or makes it hard; to cauterize; to} 
make callous or insensible; as, to sear flesh with a hot 
iron.— To dry; to wither. 

To sear up. To close by cauterizing: to stop by sear- | 
ing; as, “sear up those veins of ill humor.” — Temple. | 

Sear, Sere, a. Dry; withered; as, “ meadows dry 
and sear.” — Bryant. 

Sear.n. The catch in the lock of a gun, by which the 
piece is held at cock, or half-cock. 

Sear-spring. The spring by which the sear catches 
the cock. 

Sen ra, in Brazil. See Ceara. 

Searee, (sérs,) v.a. To sift or bolt, as meal. (n.) 

Search, (sérch,) v.a. [Fr. chercher.) To look over, or 
through, for the purpose of finding something; to ex- 
plore; to examine by inspection; as, to search a house. 
— To seek; to inquire after, or look for; us, we searched 
for her everywhere. — To probe; to seek the knowledge 
of by feeling with an instrument; as, to search a wound. 
— To try or put to the test; to examine crucially. — To 
search out. To find by secking; to seek till discuvered ; 
as, to search oul a citation. 

—v.n. To make search; to seek diligently; to inquire; 
to look for; to make inquiry; as, we have searched 
everywhere for it, 

—n. Act of searching; a seeking or looking for some- 
thing that is lost, or the place of which is unknown; 
pursuit for finding; examination; investigation; scru- 
tiny; research; quest; inquiry. 

Right of search. (Internati:mal Law.) The right of 
belligerents, during war, to visit and search the vessels 
of neutrals for contraband of war. Some powerful na- 
tions have, at different times, refused to submit to this 
search; but all the highest authorities upon the law of 
nations acknowledge the right in time of war as resting | 
upon sonnd principles of public jurisprudence, and upon 
the institutes and practices of all great maritime pow- 
ers. The duty of self-preservation gives belligerent na- 
tions this right; and as the law now stands, a neutral 
vessel refusing to be searched would from that proceed- 
ing alone be condemned as a lawful prize. The right 
of search, however, is confined to private merchant ves- 
sels, aud does not apply to public ships of war, The ex- 
ercise of this right must also be conducted with due care 
and regard to the rights and safety of the vessels, A 
neutral is hound not only tosubmit to search, but to have 
his vessel duly farnished with the necessary documents 
to support her neutral character, the want of which is 
a strong presumptive evidence against the ship's nen- 
trality, and the spoliation of them a still stronger pre- 
sumption. There may be cases in which the master of 
a nentral ship may be warranted in defending himself 
against extreme violence threatened by acrniser grossly 
abusing his commission; but, except in extreme cases, 
no merchant vessel has a right to say for itself, nor any 
armed vessel for it, that it will not submit to visitation 
or search, or be carried into a proximate court for judi- 
cial inquiry. If, upon making the search, the vessel be 
fonnd employed in contraband trade, or in carrying en- 
emies’ property, or troops or despatches, she is liable to 
be taken and brought in for adjudication before a prize- 
court. — The above doctrine has been fully admitted in 
this country; but the government of the U. States has 
energetically refused to submit to the right assumed by 
the English of searching neutral vessels on the high 
sens for deserters, and other persons liable to military 
and naval service. This question, yet not specifically 
settled, was one of the chief causes of the War of 1512. 
See Prize. 

Search‘able, a. 
or explored. 

Search’ableness, n. State of being searchable. 

Searcher, (sérch’er,) n. One who, or that which, 
searches, explores, investigates, or examines; a seeker; 
an inquirer ; a trier. — In the U. States, an instrument 
employed in the inspection of the quality of butter 


That may be searched, looked for, 


packed in firkins,— An instrument for probing ord- 
nance in order to discover cavities (if any) iu the bore 


of a gun. 
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Search’‘ing, a. Penetrating: crucial; trying; close; 
NS. searching Cross-e xami nation. 

Senreh'ingly, adv. In n searching manner; by close 
exunin . 

Search ingness, n. 
close, or inquisitorial, 

Search’'less, a. Iuscrutable; eluding search, inquiry, 
or investigation, 

Search ’-warrant, n. (Law.) A warrant granted by 
a justice of the peace to search for goods stolen, or re- 
specting which other offences have been committed. 
The warrant is granted on the oath of a credible wit- 
ness, that he has reasonable cause to suspect the goods 
to be in the possession and on the premises of a certain 
individual. 

Sear-cloth, n. [A. S. sdr-clidh.] A cloth or plaster 
to cover a wound 

—v.a. To cover or bind, as a sore, with sear-cloth, 

Searcy, (ser’see,) in Arkansas, a N. co.; area, 930 sq 
It is traversed by the Buffalo Fork ot White River. Sur- 
Jace, undulating; suil, fertile Cup Lebanon. Pop. abt. 
6,000. — A township of Phillips co.— À post-village, 
cap. of White co., 50 m. N E. of Little Rock; pop. abt. 700. 

Searedness, (sérd‘nes,) n. State of being seared, cau- 
terized, or hardened; hardness; callousness; iusensi- 
bility. 

Sen- reed. u. (Bet.) The Calamagrostis arenaria, a grass 
found on sandy sea-shores, 

Sea’-risk,n Hazard or risk incurred at sea; chance 
of danger or destruction by sea, or ou the sea. See IN- 
BURANCE 

Sea’-robber, Sea’-rover, n. One who robs or 
plunders on the high seas; a pirate ; 4 sea-rover; a bue 
caneer; a corsair. 

Sen-robin, n. (Zo.) The Gurnard. See Tricuipa. 

Sea’-rocket, n. (Bot) Same ns CAKILE, q. v. 

Sena -room, n. Ample space or distance from land, 
shoals, or reefs, for a vessel at sea to encounter and ride 
out a gale with salety. 

Sea’-roving, n. Wandering here and there upon the 
ocean, 

Sea’-salt, n. Common salt evaporated from sea-water. 

Sears’burg, in New York, u post-village of Schuyler eo. 

Searsburg, in Vermont, a post-township of Benning- 
ton co., 112 m. S. W. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 300. 

Sears’mont, in Maine, a post-village aud township of 
Waldo co., 30 m. S. E. of Augusta; pop. of twp. abt. 1,850, 

Sears’port, in Mae a post-village and township of 
Waldo co., 50 m B.E. of Augusta, 

Sears'ville, in California, w post-village of San Mateo 
co., 20 m. W. of San Jose. 

Searsville, in Georgia, a village of Stewart co., 110 
m SW. of Milledgeville 

Sea’-serpent, n. (Zu.) A kind of eel found in the 
Mediterranean; the snuke-eel.— An enormous marine 
animal, resembling a serpent said to have been repeatedly 
seen off the cousts of Americaand Africa, but generally 
esteemed to be fabulous. 

Sea’-service, n. Service in the navy, or in ships of 
war, iu distinction from the land-service, or military 
duty on shore or in the field, 

Sen" shell, u. Any marine shell. 

Sen -shore. w. The shore or coast of the sea; the 
strand ; the sea-beach ; the land that lies immediately 
adjacent to the sea or ocean, 

(daw) All the ground lying between the ordinary 
limits of high-water and low-water marks, 

Sen -sick. 4. Affected with sickness or nausea caused 
by the pitching or rolling of a vessel at sea. 

Sen -siek ' ness. n. (Au.) A nausea, or tendency to 
vomit, which varies. in respect of duration, in different 
persons upon their first going to sea. With some it con- 
tinues only for a day or two; while with others it re- 
mains throughout the voyage. In some persons its vio- 
lence is prevented by small doses of opium, or by soda- 
water, or saline dranghts in the eflervescent state, 
Liniments and plasters containing opium applied to the 
pit of the stomach have also been recommended, as miti- 
gating, or even preventing, this most annoying malady. 
The violence of the attacks not only varies in different 
individuals at different times, but the same person who 
escapes in one voyage may suffer severely in another, It 
almost always ceases on landing, although more or less 
giddiness may prevail for some hours, the patient when 
walking feeling as if the earth were rising up under his 
feet. Infants and aged persons are supposed to possess 
a comparative immunity from sea-sickness, while ns a 

eneral rule, women suffer more than men, The inime- 
Kinta or exciting cause of N-. is variably attributed to 
the motion of the vessel, or to the effect produ 
eye by moving objects, and by that sense conveyed to 
the brain. The use of large doses of the bromides. es- 
pecially that of bromide of sodinm, is recommended by 
some physicians. See S., by Dr. G. M Beard, N. Y., 1882. 

Sen side. n. The land bordering on the sea; the coun- 
try adj nt to the sea, or nenr it. 

Sea’/side Grape, n. (Bot.) Bee CoccoLosa. 

Sea’-slug. n. (Zu.) The Trepang. 

Sea‘-snake, n. (Zl) See HYDROPRIDÆ. 

Sea’-snipe, n. (ZL) See CENTRISCUS. 

Season, (n.) n. Fr. saison; It. stagione, from Lat. 
statio. a standing.) One of the four quarters of the year, 
viz: Spring, summer. autumn, winter. The seasons are 
considered as beginning respectively when the sun ene 
ters the signs Aries, Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn; so 
that the spring season commences about the 2ist of 
March, summer about the 22d of Jane, autumn about the 
23a of Sept., and winter about the 23d of Dec. 

—Hence, a period of the year, as marked by ita character- 
istics of temperature, moisture, natural condition, 40.— 
Heuce, also, a fit, suitable, or proper time; the conve 


Quality of being searching, 
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nient time; any time, as distin 
it was at the height of the Lou 
seas, Ac. 


n season, oysters arein 


I shall not see you fur a season. 

In season, iv vogue; in good time, or early enough 
for the purpose. 

The best is but én season best. — Dryden. 

Out of season, beyond or not in the pro 
the usual or appointed time; us, pork is 
“her grief is out of season.” — Phillips. 

—v.a. Fr. assaisonner.) To fit for any use by time or 
habit; to accustom; to mature; to inure; as, to season 


time, or 
of season ; 


one’s self to a change of climate, — To fit; to prepare ; | 


to make auitable or appropriate. 
“How many things by season season'd are.” — Sa 
—To for use by drying or hardening: as, to season 
timber. — To render palatable, or to give a higher flavor 
or relish to, by the addition or mixture of another sub- 
stance more pungent or pleasant; to spice ; as, to season 
meat with herbs and condiments, — Hence, to adapt for 
enjoyment; to render more agreeable, pleasant, piquant, 
or delightful. — To give a relish or west to by something 
that excites, exhilarates, or animates; to make less 
dull, rigorvus, or severe. 


“ The proper use of wit is to season conversation.” — Tillotson. 


—To temper; to moderate; to qualify by admixture: as, 
“When mercy seasons justice.” (Shaks.)—To imbue; 
to tinge; to tincture; to taint; — hence, to impart 
rudimentary instruction to, 

—v.n. To become seasoned or mature; to grow fit for 
use; to become acclimatized, as the human body, — To 
become dry or hard by the evaporation of the natural 
juices, or by being ponkaisi with other substances; 
as, well-zeasoned timber, 

Seasonable, (n- a-.) a, That comes, happens, or 
is done in due season, in good “Eres < in proper — 
for the purpose; opportune; timely; nt; convenient; 
as, seasonuble weather, relief, a seasonuble 
compliment. 

Sea'sonableness, n. State or quality of being sea- 
sonable; opportaneness of occurrence; the state of 
being in good time, or in time convenient or — 
ate to e qasi or sufficiently early; as, seasona 
ness of advice, 

Sen’‘sonably, adv. In n seasonable manner; with 
due time; in time appropriate or convenient; suffi- 
ciently early; aa, to tender assistance seasonably. 

Sen sonal, a. Pertaining, or having reference, to the 
seasons. (R.) 

Sensoned, (nd,) a. Matured; fitted by habit or 
experience, — Mixed or impregnated with something 
that gives it relish, zest, or savor; as, seasoned meats. 
— Dried and hardened; na, “ seasoned timber never 
gives.” (Herbert.) —Quulified; tempered; moderated ; 
as, seasoned expectations. 

Sea‘soner, n. One who, or that which, seasons, ma- 
tures, moderates, or imparts a zest or relish; as, con- 
tent is the best seasoner of the mind. 

Sen’‘soning, n. That which is added to any kind of 
food to give it a higher flavor or relish; any piquant or 

mugent concomitant, as salt, spices, aci aromatic 

erbs, &c., served or intermixed with food; stuffing; 
as, roast goose without seasoning loses half of its savor; 
— hence, something added or mixed to enhance appre- 
ciation or enjoyment; as, humor gives a seasoning to 
eloquence. 

Sea‘sontess, a. Lacking succession of the seasons. 

Nen'-star, n. (Zoiil.) Same as STAR-FISH, q. v. 

ä m, (urin, n. A surgeon engaged on 

ship. 

wee „ (Zul.) Tue common Tern (Sterna 

trumla). 

Seat, (su) n. [Lat. sedes, from sedeo, to sit.) That on 
which one sits; place of sitting; as, a sat on the 

nd. — The place filled by anything, or where any- 
thing ie situated, resides, or abides; site; situation; 
station; post of authority; any place where a thing is 
settled or established; as,“ this castle bath a pleasant 
seat.” (Shaks.)— Something constructed to be sat in 
or upon, as a chair, bench, stool, sofa, step, &c.; aa, 
a garden seat,—That part of a thing giving sitting 
room for a person or persons; as, the seat of w saddle, 
the seat of a sofa, the seat of a pair of pantaloons.— A 
sitting; customary or appropriate place of sitting: na, 
a seat in Congress, a seat in a church, a seat in a rail- 
road car, 4c. — Manner or mode of sitting of a person 
— on horseback; as, he has a loose seat in the 
saddle. 
(Mach.) A part on which another part rests; as, a 
valve-seat. — Webster. 

v. a. To place on or in a seat; to cause to sit down; 
an, to seat one’s visitors. — To place in office, in a post 
of authority, or a place of distinction; to fix in u par- 
ticular place, station, or country; to locate; to estab- 
lish; as, my ancestors were seated in Cheshire before 
the Norman Conquest — To give a sitting to; to assign 
a seat to; an, to seal the members of a church congre- 
gation. — To fix; to set firm; to consolidate; as, a 
seated heart, (Shaks.)—To repair by giving w new seat 
or bottom to; as, to seal a pair of breeches. 

Bena'-term, n. A nautical phrase; a word or term pe- 
culiar to seamen, or smacking of sea-life. 

Sent ing. n. Act of placing on a chair, or of furnish- 
ing with a vent, or seats; actof Hxing or settling ;—also, 
materials for the construction of seats; as, borse-hair 


seating. 
Beattie, or Seats, in Washingtm Terri 


Sea’-unicorn, n. 
—A time of some continuance, but not long; a while; as, Sen-urchin, n. 


Nen' ville, in 


Sen ward. a. 
—adr. 
Sen’'-ware, n. That which is washed ashore by the 


Sea-worthy, (u.] a. 
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hed from others; as, Sen'-turn, n. A breeze, gale, or mist blowing from 


the sea, 

(od.) Same as NARWHAL, 9. v. 
eae One of the Echi or 
Echinidæ, an order of Echinodermata, They have the 
body covered with a calcareous crust or shell, of an ex- 
tremely porous structure, in polygonal plates nicely 
adapted to each other, and increasing by additions to 
the edges of each plate, so that the shell may enlarge 
with the enlargement of the animal, while new plates 
are also added around the superior orifice, The shell is 
pierced with rows of holes for the ambulacra, and is ex- 
ternally covered ina living state with a membrane — 
sometimes very delicate, sometimes thick and spopgy— 
which communicates by many delicate processes with 
the interior, and unites the bases of all the spines. The 
spines differ very much in the different genera and 
species,in their length, strength, number, and arrange- 
ment; they are attached to tubercles on the surface of 
the shell by cup-like bases, capable of working upon the 


a, Edible sea-urchin ( Echínwa esculentus) ; b, portion with spines 
removed; c, mouth. 

tubercles, in the manner of a ball-and-socket joint; and 
they are moved by means of the connecting membrane 
wo as to be employed in locomotion. In some species, 
they seem to be the principal organs of locomotion ; in 
others, the ambulacra are so. By means of the spines, 
some, in which they are few and strong, can walk even 
on dry ground; others, in which they are minute and 
very numerous, employ them in burying themselves in 
the sand. The mouth of the E. is situated at the lower 
orifice of the shell, and is generally furnished with five 
flat calcareous teeth, moved by a very complex appara- 
tus of bony sockets and muscles. Their food is supposed 
to consist of small crustaceans and molluscs. They 
abound in all seas, and seem to have abounded still more 
in former geological periods. 

aine, a township of Hancock co., 77 m. 
S. EK. of Augusta; Pop abt, 958. 


Sean’-wall, n. A wall erected to resist encroachments of 


the sea, 
Directed toward the sea, 
Toward, or in the direction of, the sea. 


action of the sea, ns sea-weed, &c. 


Sen-weed. n. (Hot.) The common namo of the species 


comprising the order Pucucra, q. v. 


Ben'-worth'iness,n. State or quality of being sea- 


worthy, or able to resist the ordinary violence of wind 
and weather. 

Fit for a sen- voxage; 
worthy of being trusted to transport a cargu with safely ; 
as, a sea-worthy ship. 


Sea'-wrack, n. | Bot.) Bee ZosTKRACE R. 
Sebaceous, (dH. 


[Lat sebaceus, from sebum, 
tallow.) Made, or consisting, of tallow or fat; pertaining 
or ot to fat, 

(Bot.) Having the appearance of waxy, tallowy, or 
groay substance; as, the sebacious secretions of certain 
plants. 

S or follicles. (Med.) A system of minute 
glands situated under the skin, the object of which is to 
secrete an oily fluid to lubricate that organ; these 
glands, though diffused over the whole body, are most 
abundant about the face and neck, In young people, 
and particularly among those who pay little or no at- 
tention to the state of their digestive organs, the ducts 
of these sebaceous glands situated on the face frequently 
become obstructed, from the thick nature of the secre- 
tiou blocking up their channels. when small red pimples 
with bard bases and black pointa form over the fice, 
giving aclissipated and unpleasant 5 to the 
youthful visage. When one of these pimples is pressed, 
a little hardened pus is forced out, which being of a 
spiral shape, with a black or discolored point, hus been 
proun called a worm; the first part exuded, having 

ome k from exposure, has been supposed to be the 
head of the animal. As this disfigurement of the coun 
tenance proceeds from the secretion of the cuticular fol- 
licles becoming too thick and waxy to be exuded. there- 
by resulting in a crop of hard red pimples, the best, the 
quickest, and the most effectual remedy is the use of 
the hot Lath, and friction with a rough towel, or what 
is still better, the employment of the Turkish bath, and 
shampooing afterwards. 


Sebas'ticook Riv 


Seba'cic Acid, „ [Lat. shum.) (Chem) One of the 


acids produced during the destructive distillation of tat. 


Sehn go. iu Maine, n Inke of Comberland co., 12 m. long, 


and 8 m. in its greatest breadth, 
—A post-township of Cumberland co, 55 m. W.8.W. of 


„ a post-“ Augusta; pop. abt 1.100. 


tary 
vill , cap. of King's co., at the month of Duwamish River, Sebastian, Dom, King of Portugal, was n. in 1554, and 


in Elliott Bay, 60 m. N.N.E. of Olympia; pop. abt. 600. 


ascended the throne at three years of age, on the death 
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of his grandfather, John III. Possessed of a romantic 
disposition and un extravagant admiration of the glories 
of chivalry, he rashly determined to carry on war against 
the Moors in Africa, hoping thereby to effect something 
for Christianity and the fume of Portugal. He accoord- 
ingly equipped a fleet and an army, which comprised 
the flower of the Portugese nobility, and sailed for Africa 
in 1578, at the age of 23 years, general engagement 
soon took place, at Alcacer-el-Xebir, and the ardor of 
the young king bore him into the midst of the enemy, 
who were already pouring on the rear of his troops, S. 
fought with the most determined bravery, while most 
of his attendants were slain by his side. He at length 
disappeared; and so complete was the slaughter, that not 
more then 50 Portagnese are said to have survived this 
wild and ill-fated expedition. The mystery which in- 
volved the fate of this royal warrior led several adven- 
turers to assume his person and his claims, but there 
seems to be no donbt that he died on the field of battle. 


Sebastian, pnd mae! in Arkansas, a W. co. bor- 


dering on the Indian Territory: area, 825 sq.m. Rivers, 
Arkansas and Poteau, Surface, mountainous in the N. 
W., elsewhere diversified; soil, generally fertile. Min. 
Coal. Cap, Greenwood. Php. abt. 10,000. 


Sebastian, (St.,) a celebrated Roman martyr, B. at 


Narbonne abt. 255, According to the anonymons “ Acta” 
by which his history is preserved (supposed to have 
been written in the 4th cent., and by some attributed to 
St. Ambrose), he was n sponi in the pretorian guard 
under Diocletinn, and used the facilities afforded by his 
atation to propagate the Christian faith and to succor 
ita persecuted professors, Having refused to abjure his 
religion. he was tied to a tree, shot with arrows, and 
left fur dead, A Christian woman, seeking his body by 
night, found him still alive, and cared for him tilt he 
waa restored; but. having ventured to appear before 
Diocletian to remonstrate against his cruelty, he was 
beaten to death with clubs, and his body thrown intoa 
sewer, but afterwards recovered and interred. In the 
Oth cent. his relics were distributed thronghont Chris- 
tendom asa remedy against the plague. His martyrdom 
was the subject of many poems and paintings in the 
Middle Ages; in the latter he is generally represented 
tied to a tree and pierced with arrows, D.in Rome, 
Jan, 20, 288, 


Sebastian, St.,) a fortified frontier city and seaport of 


Spain, cap. of the prov. of Guipnscon in Biseay, at the ex- 
tremity of a low saudy tongue of land, projecting into the 
Bay of Biscay, 10 m. W. by S. of Fontarubia, and 40 m. 


EN. E. of Bilbao. It ia defended on the N. by the Castle 
of Mota, or Monte Urgullo, a rugged cone nearly 400 ft. 
in height. From its being one of the keys of Spain, its 
session has ever been an object of great importance 
n the contests between the French and Spaniards, Typ. 


9,047. 

r. in Maine, rises in Penobscot 
co. and falls into the Kennebec River, in Kennebec co, 
after a S. W. course of 50 m. 


Sebas‘topol, or Sxvastorot, a fortified town and sen- 


port of European Russia, on the W. coast of the Crimea; 
Lat. 44° 36° x" Lon. 38° 3 E, [tstands on a creek.on the 
S. side of one of the finest bays in the world, the Huus 
of Strabo, which is defended by strong forts on both sides 
the entrance. Pop. 10,814.—In 1855 Russia demanded 
from the Turkish govt. guarantees for the rights of the 
Greek Christians of Turkey, which the Porte believed to 
involve anactnal abdication of its sovereign rights, and 
which it therefore refused to concede, This led, in the 
same year, to the beginning of the Eastern or Crimean 
War, in which France, England, and Sardinia took sides 
with Torkey,on the ground that the existence of the lut- 
ter empire, and the equilibrium of political power in Eu- 
rope, were endangered by Russia, The armies of the Allies 
effected a landing at the Bay of Eapatoria, Sept, 14, 1854. 
On their southward march cued S. they encountered 
the Russian forces, commanded by Prince Menzikoff, 
on the banksof the Alma. A bloody battle was fought 
(Sept. 20), in which the Russians were compelled to re- 
treat. On Sept 25 the British forces sei Balaklava, 
and on Oct. 9 the regular siege of the southern portion 
of S commenced, the Russians having sank vessels in 
the entrance to the harbor, and thus rendered the city 
unassailable by maritime force. On Oct, 25 and Nov. 
5, the Russians vainly attempted to annihilate ths be 
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gieging forces in the battles of Balaklava and Inkermann, 
but afterward confined themselves mainly to the defen- 
sive, their frequent sorties being intended more to 
rass and retard the siege than to relieve the place 
definitively, Among these conflicts some assumedalmost 
the character of regular field battles: for instance, an 
psuccessful attack of the French upon a new redoubt 
Feb. 23, 1855), their first assault upon the Malakoff and 
ian (June 18), and the battle of the Tchernaya (Aug. 

16), in which the Russians, numbering 50,000 infantry 

and 6,000 cavalry, made a last effort to break the aggres- 

sive force of the enemy. The trenches having been 
driven so near the Russian defensive works thut an- 
other assault could be ventured, the final bombardment 
was opened Sept. 5, and lasted for three days. Qn Sept. 
8 the Malakoff and Redan were stormed and taken by 
the Allies, after a desperate struggle. The Russians, 
after having blown up their extensive fortifications on 
the southern shore of the harbor, retreated to the north 
side, which the Allies never seriously attempted to con- 
quer. The latter, having destroyed the costly docks, 
arsenals. and ship-yards of S, remained inactive in their 
camps, and, with the exception of the capture and sack 
of Kertch, on the Strait of Yenikale, no further feats of 
arms were accomplished. The forces of the Allies were 
withdrawn in the summer and autumn of 1856. Though 
the Allies did not obtain any decided success, Russia 
suffered immense loss of military prestige, and any 
further aggression on her part in southern Europe was 
for a time prevented. By the Peace of Paris (1556) Rus- 
sia lost the right of e on the Danube, besides 

a strip of territory to the N. of that river, and, also, the 

anrestricted navigation of the Black Sea. In Nov., I87o, 

Russia, availing herself of the Franco-Prassian imbrog- 

Lio, demanded of the Westeru Powers a revision of the 

Treaty of Puris, in so far as affects the restrictions placed 

upon her in the Black Sea. 

Sebas'topol, in Culifornia, a village of Sierra co., 55 
m. N. E. of Marysville. — A village of Sonoma co., 9 m. 
N.W. of Napa City. 

Sebastopol, iv 7¿zas,a post-village of Trinity co., 22 
ma. N.E. of Huntsville. 

Se’ bat, n. The first month of the Jewish civil year, and 
the eleventh of the ecclesiastical year — from the new 
moon of February to that of March. 

Se bee’, in Maine, u post-township of Piscataquis co., 70 
r. N. N. E. of Augusta; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Seben ‘ico, a fortified seaport-town of Austrian Dalma- 
tia, 42 m. S E. of Zara; pop. 7,000. 

Seb/’ewa, in Michigan, a post-township of Ionia co. 

Sebewa Creek, in Michigan, enters Grand River 

from Ionia co. 

Sebewa'ing, SIRBEWAING, or SEBAWANING, in Michi- 
aun, u post-village and township of Huron co., 28 m. 
N. E. of Bay City; pop. abt. 800. 

Se’besten, n. (Bot.) See CORDIACES. 

Sebif’erous, a. [Lat. sebum, tallow, wax, and ferre, 
to produce.) (Hot.) Yielding vegetable wax. 

Sebnitz, a town of Germany, in Saxony, 22 m. E. S. E. 
of Dresden. Manuf. Linen and paper. Pop. 4.000. 

Seboo’, a river of Morocco, rising in the Atlas Moun- 
tains, in Fez, und after n W. N. W. course of 160 m., flows 
into the Atlantic Ocean at Mehadiah. 

Sebus'tieh, a village of Palestine, which occupies the 
place of the ancient SAMARIA, q. n. 

Secale, (se-katle,) n. [Lat.] (Hat.) A gen. of plants, ord. 

` Graminaceæ, allied to Wheat and Barley, and having 
spikes which generally consist of 2 flowered, rarely of 3- 
flowered, spikelets. One species, S. cereale, is a well-known 
grain. It has, when in fruit, a roundish-quadrangular 
spike, with a tough rachis. Its native country, as in the 
case of the other most important cereals, is doubtful. It 
has long been cultivated as a cereal plant; and may be 
considered as naturalized in this country. Its cultivation 
does not extend so far north as that of barley; but it 
grows in regions too cold for wheat, and on soils too poor 
and sandy for any other grain. Its ripening can also be 
more confidently reckoned upon in cold regions than 
that of any other grain, But rye succeeds best, and is 
most productive, in a climate where wheat will ripen. 
It delights in sandy soils. The varieties of rye are nu- 
merous, although much less so than those of other im- 
portant cereals. Some are best fitted for sowing in 
autumn, others for sowing in spring. The former kinds 

(inter Rye) are most extensively cultivated, being 
generally the most prodnctive. In some places, rye is 
sown at midsummer, mowed for green fodder in autumn, 
and left to shoot in spring, which it does at the same 
time with autumn-sown rye, producing a good crop of 
small but very mealy grain. Bread made of rye is of a 
dark color, more laxative than that made of wheat- 
flour, and, perhaps, rather less untritions. Rye is much 
used for fermentation and distillation. Rye affected 
with Ergot (q. v.) is a very dangerous article of food. 
@ straw of rye is tougher than that of any other 
corn-plant, and is much valued for straw-plait. 
amey, (sé/can-sf,) n. A cutting; 
an intersection, ns by a secant. 
Cant, a. [Lat. secans, from seco, to 
cut] Cutting; dividing into two parts; 
as, a secant line. Scant plane, a plane 
cutting a surface or solid. 

n. [Fr. sécunte, from Lat. secans, seco, 
to cut.) (Geom.) A line that cuts an- 
Other line, whether right or curved, or 

Vides it into parts. In Fig. 2332 the 
line A B is a secant cutting the curved 
lino C D, and meeting the tangent D B. 

(Trigon.) The line drawn from the 
centre of a circle through one of the 
extremities of an arc to meet the tan- 


Fig. 2332. 
SECANT, 
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gent at the other extremity ; also, the reciprocal of a co- 
sine; as, the secant of an angle. 

Secede, (se-seed’,) v.n. (Lat. secedo — se, apart, and cedo, 
to go.] To go apart: to separate one’s self from; to with- 
draw from fellowship, communion, or association ; as, to 
secede from a religious body; — Also, in the U. States, to 
withdraw, as a State, from the Federal Union. 

Seced/er, n. One who, or that which, secedes. 

(£ecl. Hist.) Same as BURGHER, q. v. 

Secern, (se-sérn,) v, a. ‘To distinguish; to separate, as 
fine from grosser matter. 

(Phystol.) To secrete; as, to secern mucus. 

Secern’ent, a. [From Lat, secernere.] (Med.) Berv- 
ing to separate; secreting. — Dunglison, 

—n. (Med.) That which tends to secretion. — (Anat.) 
A secreting vessel. 

Secern’ment, n. Act or process of secreting. 

Secesh, (be- sc n. A cant colloquialism olten used 
collectively in the U. States for those States, or iuhabi- 
tants of States, who sought to secede from the Federal 

nion. 

Secession, (se-sësh'un,) n. [Lat. secessio, from secedo.] 
Act of seceding or withdrawing, particularly from tel- 
lowship or communion with; act of departing; de- 
parture, 

(fol.) The act of a portion ofa community (or, in com- 
mon parlance, of a party in deliberative assem blies,) who 
separated from connection with the remainder, and en- 
deuvored to form a body apart: — especially, in American 
politics, the act of the so-called Con federate States in se- 
ceding from the Federal Union, The main argument used 
in favur of this proceeding was, that the Constitution 
of 1787, while declaring that “each state retains its 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence,” contains no 
provision directly qualifying this doctrine by maintain- 
ing the inviolability of the Union; and that, conse- 
quently, the right of secession is implied in the term 
sovereignty ; while the previous articles of Confederation, 
superseded by the Constitution, bad contained the words, 
“the union shall be perpetual,” which it was reasonable 
toinfer had been purposely abandoned. The answer 
ordinarily made was that the Union was in the nature 
of a league, implying mutual abandonment of rights in 
their very nature inconsistent with the nature of such 
union; and that there was no more occasion to prohibit, 
expressly, the repudiation by a State of the compact, 
than to prohibit the secession of a county, a township, 
or an individual, The War of Secession may be said to 
date from Dec. 20th, 1860, when a convention assem- 
bled at Charleston, declared the “union before existing 
between 8. Carolina and other States under the name of 
the U. States of America was dissolved.” Nine other 
States followed this example, and the first shot fired in 
the war was subsequently directed against Fort Sumter, 
at half-past four o clock on the morningof Friday, the 12th 
of April, 1861. The war terminated with the surrender 
of the army of Gen. Lee, on the 9th of April, 1865. The 
principal events of this momentous struggle will be 
found in this work in their proper places, nnd the reader 
is also referred to Mr. Horace Greeley’s American Con- 
flict, and Mr. Stephens’ History of the War of Secession, 
for further and more enlarged details, We also supple- 
ment this brief sketch with a biographical outline of the 
some-time President of the so-called Southern Confed- 
eracy, and ruling genius of Secession. JEFFERSON Davis 


Fig. 2333. — JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


During his childhood his 
father removed into the State of Mississippi. and his son’s 
education commenced at Transylvania College, Ky., 
which he left, in 1824, to enter the U. S. Military Academy 


was p in Kentucky, in 1808. 


at West Point. After graduating from that place, four 
years afterwards, D. was placed on the list of second 
lieutenants, and the first part of his military career 
lasted seven years, during which period he served with 
distinction against several hostile Indian tribes. Re- 
signing his commission in 1835, he returned to Miss., 
married the daughter of Gen. Taylor, and became a cot- 
ton-plunter, an ocenpation he pursued until 1843, when 
he interested himselfin politics as a Democrat, and took 
a prominent part in the election of Polk and Dallas. 
He was returned by his State to Congress in 1845, and 
assisted in the debates on the tariff, the Oregon ques- 
tion, military affairs, and upon the “ preparations for 
the Mexican war.” Upon the breaking out of this con- 
test, D. was elected colonel of the Mississippi volunteers, 
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when he at once resigned his seat in Congress. and pro 
ceeded to join Gen. Taylor» army on the Ku Grande, 
He was engaged in the storming of Monterey, was ore 
of the commissioners appointed to arrange the cxpitu- 
lation of that city, and greatly distinguished himself at 
the battle of Buena Vista, on which occasion he was 
complimented in the official despatches. At the close 
of the war, he was offered by Pres. Polk the rank of 
brigadier-general of volunteers, which he declined, on the 
ground that the appointment to such offices belonged to 
individual States only, and not to the Federal executive. 
In 1847 he was elected senator fur Miss. ; in 1850 he be- 
came chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and he was distinguished by the energy with which he 
defended slavery, and by his zealous advocacy of State 
Rights. In 1851 he resigned hir seat in the Senate to 
undertake a personal canvass for Mr. Franklin Vierce, 
who, on being elected President, nominated D. his Secre- 
tary of War. He introduced important reforms both into 
this department and the military service generally. On 
the accession of Mr. Buchanan, he quitted office, and 
was reélected to the Senate; but the election of Mr. 
Lincoln, in 1860, aud the secession movement, caused 
him to withdraw. When the movement received shape 
and form, D. was chosen President of the Confederate 
States, Feb. 4, 1561, inangurated Feb. 22, and reélected 
for 6 years in 1862. After the collapse of the Confed- 
eracy, D. was captured May 10, 1865, and taken to For- 
tress Monroe, where he remained a prisoner until 1868, 
when he was liberated on bail. On Dec. 25th of the 
same year, a full and complete amnesty was accorded 
him by Pres. Johnson, before which, however, he pro- 
ceeded to Europe, where he sojourned for a time for the 
recruitment of his health; he has since resided chiefly 
at Memphis, Tenn., and at Beauvoir, a plantation near 
New Orleans, La., engaged in preparing for the press 
The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, pub- 
lished in 1881. 

Seces sionist,n. An advocate, upholder, or promoter 
of secession. 

(Amer. Hist.) One who advocates, upholds, or defends 
the doctrine of Stute Rights, in respect to withdrawing 
at will from the Federal Union of States. 

Secession ville, in S. Carolina, a place in Colleton 
dist abt 10 m. S. W. of Charleston, noted as the scene 
of a battle, June 11th, 1563, in which the Nationals, 
6.000 strong, under Gen. Benham, attempting to surprise 
the Confederates, strongly fortified, under Col. J. G. 
Lamar, were repulsed after a severe struggle, with a loss 
of 600 men. The Confederate loss was about 200. 

Sech’‘ium, n. [From Gr. sekiz, to fatten in a fold.) ( Bot.) 
A genus of plants, order Cucurbitacee, represented by 
S. edule, the Chocho or Chayote, commonly cultivated 
in the West Indian Islands for the sake of its fruit, which 
is reckoned extremely wholesome, aud is commonly 
used as an article of food by all classes. It has also the 
reputation of being a very fattening food for hogs and 
other animals, Itisaclimbing plant, with smooth stems 
risiug from a very large fleshy root, which sometimes 
weighs as much as twenty pounds, and resembles a yam 
both in appearance and its eatable qualities when cooked. 
The fruit is about four inches in length, oblong. between 
fleshy and succulent, sometimes furnished with small 
innecuous prickles, and either green or cream-colored, 

Beckel, (sék’l.) n. A small. delicious variety of pear, 
first noticed near Philadelphia, about 1770. ; 

Seclude’, v.u. [Lat. secluuo — se, und claudo, to shut.] 
To shut off or out; to shut up apart; to separate, as 
from company or society, and usually, to keep apart for 
some length of time, or to confine in a separate state; 
as, to seclude one’s self from the world. — To exclude; 
to prevent*from entering; us, to seclude the entrance of 
cold. 

Seclud’edly, adv. 
as, he lives secludedly. 

Secluse’ness, n. State of being secluded from society. 

Seclusion, (se-kli/zhun,) n. Act of secluding or of 
separating from society or connection; state of being 
secluded, or of being separate or apart; a shutting out; 
separation; retirement; privacy; as, to dwell in seclu- 
sion, 

Seclus‘ive, a. Tending to, or promoting, seclusion; 
secluding: retiring; sequestering. 

Second, (,t a. [Fr., from Lut. secundus Pint ah 
secutus, to follow] That immediately follows the first; 
the next following the first in order of place or time; 
the ordinal of two; as, he shall not insult mea second 
time. — Next in value, distinction, power, excellence, 
dignity, or rank: as, a nation second to none, — Second 
cousin, the offspring of aconsin.— Second Estate, in Eng- 
land, a denomination given to the House of Peers. — 
Second story, in the U. States, the second tier of rooms 
from the level of the street;—called in England the 
first floor. — Second distance. ( Painting.) That part of a 
picture between the fore-gronnd and back-ground. 

—n. One who follows or comes immediately after; one 
next and subordinate in place, time, dignity, &. — One 
who supports or maintains another; an assistant; a 
backer ;—especially, one who attends another in aduel to 
aid him, and see that all proceedings between the par- 
ties are fair. — The sixtieth part of a minute of time, 
or of a degree; as, I will be with you in a srand, 

Second coat. ( Building.) The finishing coat of plaster, 
as inlaid or set, or in rendered or set; or the floating, 
when the plaster is roughed-in, fluated, and set for 
paper. 

(Mus.) A musical interval; or, in other words, the 
distance between any note and the next nearest, whe- 
ther above or below it. A second may be either major 
or minor ;—also, the second part, or alto, of a concerted 
piece; as, to sing a second, 


In a secluded or retired manner; 
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Sec’ond, v.a. Fr. seconder; Lat. secundo, from secundus.) 
To follow in the next pla to succerd; as, “sin is sece 
onded with sin.” Wuth. (R.)— To support; to lend aid 
to the attempt of; to assist; to forward; to promote; 
to encourage; to act as the maintainer of; as, he was 
ably seconded in his efforts. — To express approval; to 
unite with, or act as a second to, in proposing some 
measure; as, I beg to second the motion. 

Sec ondarily. a. [From secondary.) In the second 
degree or order ; not primarily or originally ; not in the 
first intention. 

Secondary, a. (Fr. secondaire; Lat. secondarius.) 
Following or succeeding next in order to the first ; com- 
ing after the first; subordinate; inferior ; not primary; 
not of the first order or rate; as, a secondary thought, 
a secondary difference. — Acting by deputation or dele- 
gated authority; acting in subordination, or as second 
to another; as, secondary power, the work of secondary 
hands, &c. 

(Astrm.) Denoting the satellites with regard to plan- 
ets, and the planets with regard to the sun, to distin- 
guish them from their respective primaries. 

(Geol) A term synonymous with mesozoic, and used | 
to designate that large section of the fossiliferous strata 
which includes the triassic, oblitic, and cretaceous rocks. 
The appearance of the great types of all subsequent 
organisms in the secondary rocks, has suggested the 
grouping of the fossiliferous strata in respect of their 
fossils into only two great divisions — viz., the Palæv- 
zoic and the Neozvic — this last term including the sec- 
ondary and tertiary periods. 

S. circle. (Astron.) A great circle of the sphere per- 
pendicular to another great circle, which is regarded as 
the primary, and they consequently pass through the, 
poles of the sphere.—S. of the ecliptic, a circle on which 
the latitude of a celestial object is measured. — S. colors, 
a color consisting of two primary colors united in equal 
proportions: thus, blue and yellow produce green ; blue 
and red, violet; and yellow and red, orange; if, how- 
ever, either primary is in excess, a gray tone is produced 
partaking of the quality of that primary. Thus, blue 
added in excess to orange, yields blue-gray or olive ; red 
added to green produces red-gray or russel; yellow ad- 
ded to violet gives yellow-gray or citrine. The opposite 
of the secondary colors are the primaries absent from 
their composition; thus blue is the opposite of orange 
(red and yellow); red of green (blue and yellow), and 
yellow of violet (red and blue). — S. crystal. (Min.) A 
crystal obtained from one of the primary forms. — S. 
evidence, that which is admitted in default of prima, 
Jacq evidence.—S. plane. (Crystallog.) Any plane on a 
crystal other than a primary plane. & planet. ( Astron.) 
A planet revolving about a primary planet. — S. qual- 
tts. those qualities of substances which are not insep- 
arable from them as such, but rely for their develop- 
ment and intensity on the organism of the percipient, 
such as color, odor, &c. — S. quill, a quill on a bird’s 
wing arising from the bones of the ulna. 

—n. One who acts in subordination to another; an aux- 
iliary ; a delegate or deputy. 

(Astron.) A secondary circle; also, a satellite. 

(Amil.) A quill or large feather on the second bone of 
the wing of birds. 

Sec’ond-class, a. Of second, or inferior, rank or qual- 

ity: intermediate: as, a second-class passenger. 

Sec'onder, n. One who seconds or supports what an- 

other attempts, affirms, moves, or proposes; as, in the 

English Parliament, a seconder of an address to the 

Crown. 

Second Fork, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 

Cameron co., 157 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Sec’ond-ha Received from another, or from 

the first possessor; not new, original, or primary; that 

bas been used by another; as, a second-hand article. 

—n. Possession ob tained by transfer from a previous owner. 

At second-hand, after having been owned, used, or 

worn; not primarily or originally; as,a story told at 

second-hand. 
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secret understanding. — Not disposed to divulge or be- 
tray confidence; reticent; secretive. (R.) 

=n. [Fr.; Lat. secretum.| Something studiously hidden 
or concealed; something kept from general knowledge; 
as, to tell a secrel to a Woman is to publish it abroad, — 
Something not discovered, aud therefore unknown; as, 
the secrets of the deep, 

—pl. The parts which modesty and propriety require to 
be concealed; the genital organs. 

(Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, one of the 
prayers of the Mass (q v.). of the same general form 
with the “ Collect,” but recited by the priest in so low 
a voice as not to be heard by the people, whence the 
name secreta is derived. It follows immediately after 
the oblation of the Eucharistic bread and wine. 

In secret, in privacy, or secrecy; in a state or place 
not seen or noticed; privately; as, she had long loved 
him in secret, 

Secretarial, a. Pertaining, or relating, to a secre- 
tary, or to his duties; as, secretarial trainiDg. 
Carlyle. 
Seeretn'riat, Secreta’riate, n. The ollice or 
place whereiu a secretary pursues business. 
Secretary. n. (Fr. secrétaire; It. secretario; L. Lat. 
secretarius — secretus.) One who keeps, or is intrusted 
with, secrets. (R.)— A person employed by a public 


body, a company, or an individual, to write orders, let- 


ters, despatches, records, public or private papers, or 
the like; an official writer; an amanuensis; as, a pri- 
vate secrelary. — A public official whose business it is to 
superintend and manage the atfairs of a particular de- 
partment of government; us, a secretaru of state, the 
secretary of the treasury, &c.— An escritvire, 

Sec’retary-bird, or SERPENT-EATER, n. (Zol) A 
bird of prey. genns Gypoyeranus, variously placed by 
naturalists among the Fulconedse and the Vulluride. 
The best-known species is an inhabitant of the arid 
plains of South Atrica, It is about three feet in length; 
the plumage bluish-gray, It has an occipital crest of 
feathers withont barbs at the base, which can be raised 
or depressed at pleasure, and the name Secretary was 
given to it by the colonists at the Cape of Good Hope 
trom their fancied resemblance to pens stuck behind 
the ear. It feeds chiefly ou reptiles of all kinds, which 
it devours in great numbers, and is so highly valued on 
account of the constant war which it wages against ser- 
pents, that a fine is inflicted in the Cape Colony lor 
shooting it. 

Sec’retaryship, n. Office or employment of a sec- 
retary. 

Secrete’, v. a. [Lat. secerno, secretus.) To put aside 
or apart; to hide; to conceal; to remove from observa- 
tion, or the knowledge of others; as, te secrete stolen 

oods, 
(Physiol.) To separate, as substances from the blood 
in animals, or from the sap in vegetables; to secern. 

Secretion, (se-kre'shun,) n. [Lat. ries | The act 
or process of secreting. — The matter secreted. 

(Physiol.) The process by which materials are sepa- 
rated from the blood, and from the organs in which 
they are formed, for the purpose either of serving sume 
ulterior office in the animal economy, or of being dis- 
charged from the body as excrement. & is one of the 
natural tunctions of the living body, and is as necessary 
to health as nutrition. Where the secreted materials 
have some ulterior purpose to serve, they are known as 
secretions; where they are discharged from the body, 
excretions. Most of the S. seem to consist of substances 
not preexisting in the same form in the blood, but re- 
quiring special organs and process of elaboration for 
their formation. Execretions, on the other hand, com- 
monly or chiefly consist of substances existing ready 
formed in the blood, and are merely extracted there- 
from. In general, however, the structure of the parts 
engaged in eliminating excretions is as complex as that 
of the parts concerned in the formation ot S. The s. 
may be arranged into three sorts: — 1, exhalations; 2, 
follicular &; and 3, glandular S. The exhalations take 
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keep hidden or private; as, a person of secretive dispo 
sition. 


Seeretiveness. n. Quality of being secretive; dis- 


position to keep secret or conceal. 

Se’eretly, adv. ln a secret manner; privately; 
privily ; not openly or overtly; withont the knowledge 
of others ; inwardly ; innately ; lateptly; not apparently 
or visibly; as, give him this letter secretly, 1 have a 
grudge secretly against h m. 

Se’cretness, n. State of being secret, or of being hid 
or conceuled.—Quality of keeping a secret; secretiveness. 

Se’cretory, a. Secreting; perlurming the functions 
of secretion: as, the secretory vessels. 

Sect, n. (Fr. secte; Lat. secta, from seco, sectus, ta cut.} 
A cutting; a section. (R.)— Hence, a body of persons 
separated or cut off from the established religion of a 
country ; or a body or number of persons united in ten- 
ets, chiefly in philosophy or religion, bat constituting a 
distinct party by holding sentiments different from those 
ol other men. 

Seeta rian, a. Pertaining, or relating, toa sect, or to 
sects: peculiar to, or characteristic of, a sect or sects; 
as, sectarian theology. 

—n. A member of a sect; one of a party in religion which 
has separated itself from an established church, or 
which holds tenets different from those of the prevail- 
ing denomination in a kingdom or state; also, a mem- 
ber or adherent of a special school of philosophy. 

Secta’rianism, n. State or quality of being secta- 
Tian; disposition to dissent from an established church 
or predominant school of philosophy, and to form new 
sects; excess of partisan or denominational enthusiasm. 

Seeta rianize, v.a. To imbue with sectarian zeal. 

Sec'tarist, n. A secretary. (R.) 

Sec’tary, n. [Fr. sectarrr.] A sectarian; a follower, 
adherent, or disciple of some particular teacher in re 
ligion or philosophy :— hence, one who dissents from 
an established religion; as, “ anabaptists, separatists, 
and seclarists.” —Bacon. 

Sec'tile, a. [Lat. sectilis.] That may be cut or divided. 

(in.) Capable of being cut in slices with a knife, as 
certain mineral bodies. 

Sect'imole, a. A small or petty sect. (x.) 

Section, (stk’shun,) n. [Fr ; Lat, sectio— seco, sectus, 
to cut of.) Act of cutting or dividing, or separating by 
cutting; as, the section of bodies.— A part kept aside 
from the rest; a division; a separate portion; as, spe- 
cifically, a distinct part or portion of a book or writing; 
an article; a sub-division of a chapter; a paragraph ;— 
hence, the character g. frequently employed to point out 
such division.—A distinct part of a city, town, conntry, 
or people; a part ol territory separated Ly geographical 
lines or physical peculiarities, or of a people considered 
as distinct. — One of the portions, of one square mile 
each, into which the U. 8. public lands are divided ; the 
one thirty-sixth part of a township. — The representa- 
tion of an object, as a building, ship, machine, stratum, 
&c., cut asunder vertically, so as to show the interior 
or profile; the projection or geometrical representation 
of a building or other object. supposed to be cut through, 
so us to exhibit its internal configuration. 

{Geom.) In applied geometry, the surface formed 
when a solid is cut by a plane. In the theory of sur- 
faces. the curve in which one surface is cut by another, 

(Mil.) Halt a platoon ot infantry. 


(Mus.) A division of a musical period, composed of 


one or more phrases, 

—pl. (N. Hui. Vertical planes at right angles to 
the keel, taken at any part of a vessel's length to assist 
the builder. The body-plan represents a collection of 
these sections developed on the largest of them all, the 
midship section, 

Sectional, a. Pertuining, or relating, to a section, or 
distinct part of a larger body or territory, 

Sec'tionalism, n. An American term, denoting a 
feeling of peculiar interest in some one section of a 
country, &c. 

Sectional ity, n. State or quality of being sectional. 


Secondigliando. (sa-kom-drel-ya'no,) a town of S. Italy, 


place as well within the body as at the skin, or in the | See’tionally, adv. In a sectional manner. 
prov. of Naples, 3 m. N. of Naples; pop. 5,000, 


mucous membranes, and are thus divided into external | See’tionize, v.a. To divide or form into sections. (x.) 


Sec'ondly, adv. In the second plice. 

Secon 
certed piece, 

Sec'ond- rate. a. Of the second order or class; sec- 

ond in size, rank, quality, or value; as, a second-rate 

ship, a second-rate scholar. 2 

—n. The second order in size, dignity, or valne; as, 

“ they call it thunder of the second-rate.” — Addison. 

Seconds. n. l. A coarse kind of tlour. 

Sec'ond-sight. n. The power of intellectual vision; 
the faculty of seeing things future or distant. 

Sec’‘ond-sight’ed, d. Possessing the faculty of sec- 
ond-sight. (B.) 

Se’cor, in Inis, a post-village of Woodford co., 27 m. 
E. of Peoria. 

Secrecy, (sometimes written REcRF8Y, n. State of 
being secret or hidden; a state of separation; conceal- 
meut from the observation of others, or from the notice 
of any persons not concerned; privacy ; a state of being 
hid from view; solitude; seclusion; as, to act with se- 
crecy. — Quality of being secret or secretive; act or habit 
of keeping secrets; forbearance of disclosure or discov- 
ery; fidelity to a secret; as, he was pledged to secrecy. 

Secret. a. Fr.; Lat. secretus, from secerne — se, and 
cerno, to discern, perceive.) Separate; put apart; re- 
moved or kept apart from the notice or knowledge of | 
all persons except the individual or individuals con- 
cerned; secluded; retired; private; not apparent; un- 
seen ; ak, be was sent on a secret embassy. — Hidden; 
concealed: kept, or such as onght to be kept, from gen- 
eral knowledge or .- occult; nat revealed; us, a, 


It.] (us.) The second part in a con- 


and internal. The follicles are divided into mucous and Section Ten, in Ohio, a township of Van Wert co. 


cutaneous, and Into simple and compound. In almost 
all the points of the skin little openings exist which are 
the orifices of small hollow organs with membranous 
sides, generally filled with an albuminous and fatty 
matter. The consistence, color, odor, &c., are variable, 
according to the different purts of the body, and which 
is continually spread upon the surface of the skin, ren- 
dering it less impervions to moisture, Kc. The small 
organs are called the follicles of the skin, The glands, 
however, are the principal organs to which the office 
of secreting is more especially ascribed, and the num- 
ber of them is considerable, The glandular S. are of 
seven different sorta, namely, fears, saliva, bile, pancre- 
atic fluid, urine, semen, and milk, 

(Bot) In consequence of the action of air and light 
upon the watery contents of the green leaves of plants, 
the materials within them are subjected to a very ac- 
tive chemical condition, by which various substances are 
formed, — as protein matters, gum, sugar, starch, &c., 
all of which are essentially necessary to the growth of 
the plant. Besides these are other matters. such us 
coloring substances, numerous acids, various alkaloids, 
Kc, which, after their production, perform no further 
active part in the plant, and are hence removed from 
the young and vituly active parta to be stored up in 
the older tissues of the plants as secretions, or removed 
altogether from them as excretions, 

Secretitious, (su, a. Separated by animal or 
vegetable secretion. 
Secret/ive, a. Having n tendency to secrete, or to 
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Sect‘ism, n. The spirit or ruling principle of sectari- 
anism. (k.) 

See’tor, n. [Fr. secteur; Lat. sector, from seco, sectus.] 
(Math.) An instrument go marked with lines of sines, 
tangents, secants, chords, &c., as to adapt itself to all 
radii and scales. Its principal advantage consists in the 
facility with which it gives a graphical determination of 
proportional quantities;— hence, it is called by the 
French the compass of proportion. 

(Astron.) An instrument constructed for the purpose 
of determining with great accuracy the zenith distances 
of stars passing within n few degrees of the zenith, 
where the effect of retraction is small. 

(Geom.) The figure bounded by two radii and the 
intercepted are: — otherwise called the sector of a circle. 
Sectors of different circles are said to be stmi/ar when 
the sides or radii include equal angles The area of a 
sector is equal to that of a triangle whose base is equal 
to the length of the contained arc, and whose altitude 
is equal to the radius of the circle. In Fig. 606 the 
radii OD and O E, with the arc C E. form a sector. 

Dip sector, an instrument which serves to measure 
the dip of the horizon.—SpHerteal sector, the solid gener- 
ated by the revolution of the sector of a circle about one 
of its radii, or about a straight line drawn in the plane 
of the sector through its vertex. 

Sec'toral, a. Pertaining, or relating, to a sector; us, 
a sectoral circle. 

Secto'rial, a. Incisory; adapted for cutting; —said 
of a certain form of teeth. 
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Secular, a. [Fr. séçulaire; Lat. secularis—seculum, 
an age or generation.] Occurring or observed once in 
an age, century, or cycle; as, a secular year.— Pertain- 
ing, or relating, to an age, generation, or period of time ; 

secular inequality.— Pertaining, or having reference, 

to this present world, or to things not spiritual or boly; 

relating to things not primarily or immediately affect- 

ing the soul; worldly; temporal; as, secular power, 
ular aftiirs. 

(ct.) In the Roman Catholic Church, not regular; 
not bound by monastic vows or rules; not confined toa 
religious house, or subject to the rules of a clerical com- 
munity; as, a secular priest. 

n. An ecclesiastic not bound by monastic rules; —hence, 
a layman. : 
Sec’ularism, Sec’alarity, n. [Fr. secularité.] 

te of being secular; worldliness; supreme attention 
to the things of the present life; a secular spirit. 
Secu lariza‘tion, n. Fr. secularisation.] Act of sec- 
ularizing, or the state of being secularized; conversion 
from epiritual appropriation to common or secular use, 
as of a church or church property; converting a religious 
person, place, or benefice, into a secular one. 
Sece’ularize, v. a. [Fr. séculariser.| To convert from 
regular or monastic into secular or laic; as, to secularize 
a priest. — To convert from spiritual appropriation to 
secular or common uses; as, to secularize church prop- 
erty. — To make worldly or unspiritual. 
See’ ularly, adv. Ina secular or worldly manner. 
See’ ularness, n. Quality of being secular; worldli- 


ness. 

se cund. a. [From Lat. secundus.] (Bot.) Arranged 
on one side of a stalk only, as leaves. 

Secu u date, v.a. To give prosperity or success to. (x.) 

Secunderabad’, a town of India, an important Brit- 
ish military station in the Deccan, 3 m. N. of Hyderabad, 
and 358 N. N. W. of Madras; Lat. 17° 36 N., Lon. 78° 33’ 
E. Pop. 35,000. 

See’u ndine, n. [Fr. secondine.) (Bot.) The outermost 
but one of the enclosing sacs of the ovulum, immediately 
reposing on the primine. 

( Obstet.) The aſter- birth; — generally used in the 
plural. 

Secu rable, a. That may be secured. 

Secre’, a. (Lat, securus — se, or sine, and cura, cure; 
Fr. sûr.) Free from care or solicitude; free from fear 
or apprehension; having confidence of safety; not 
alarmed or disturbed; easy in mind; without feeling 
suspicion or distrust; as, secure of soul. — Careless ; 

heedless; without caution or vigilance; over-confident ; 
— used in a bad sense.—Confident in opinion; sure; 
certain; not doubtful or doubting; — frequently with 
of ; as, secure of a discharge. — Free from danger; safe ; 
— expressed in relation to persons or things, and pre- 
ceding from or against ; as, secure from poverty. 

v. d. To free from solicitude, fear, or danger; to guard or 
protect effectually from jeopardy; to make safe; as, to 
secure from conquest. —To make certain; to put beyond 
hazard of loss or non-appropriation; to guarantee, as- 
sure, or insure; as, he is secured against accidents, 

o inclose or confine effectually ; to guard effectually 
from escape: to make fast; to fasten; — sometimes, to 
seize and confine ; as, to secure a prisoner, to secure one’s 
door by bolts or bars, 

—To make one’s self master of; to acquire or get posses- 
sion of; as, to secure a property. 

To secure arms. (Mil.) To hold a musket or rifle 
muzzle down, the lock being well up under the arm, 
and the barrel toward the ground, the object being to 
guard the piece from getting wet. 

Secure'ly, adv. In a secure manner; without hazard 
or danger; safely; withoat fear or apprehension ; care- 
lessly ; in an unguarded manner; in confidence of safety. 

Secure'ness, n. State of being secure; security; — 
also, want of vigilance or caution; over-confidence. 

Secur‘er, n. One who, or that which, secures, defends, 
or protects. 

Securid’aca, n. [Lat. securis, a hatchet.) (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, order Polygolacee, chiefly inhabiting 
tropical America, where many species ramble toa great 
height over other trees, and ure beautiful objects when 
in flower. The Buaze fibre-plant, spoken of by Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, is the & pallida. 

Seecur’‘iform, a. (Fr. sécuriforme.] Hatchet- shaped. 

Security, n. (Fr. sécurité; Lat. securitas; Span. se- 
grridad.| State or condition of being secure; as, (I.) 
Freedoin from solicitude, apprehension, danger, or care; 
a being confident of safety. — (2.) Hence, occasionally, 
carelessness; negligence; over-confidence ; want of vigi- 
lance. — (3.) Freedom from risk; safety; as, the security 
of a couniry from invasion.—That which secures, guards, 
Protects, or defends;—hence, specifically, anything 
given or deposited to secure the payment of a debt, 
the performance of a contract, or the fulfilment of an 

Obligation; surety; guarantee; a pledge; something 
given or done to secure peace or good behavior. — Also, 
One who becomes bond or surety for another’s debt or 
obligation; as, they fell back on his security. — An evi- 
dence of debt or proof of property, as a bond, coupon, 

venture, certificate of stock, &c.;— generally in the 

Plural ; as, government securities. 

a ig. in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Pettis co., 
64 m. W. of Jefferson city. 

am, (se-da’,) a fortified town of France, dept. of Ar- 

dennes, on the Meuse, 10 m. E. S. E. of Mezières. & has 


n long celebrated for its woollen manufactures, con- 
— principally of fine black cloths and cassimeres. 
Pop. 5,500. — Here, Sept. 1-2, 1870, a battle was fought 

tween the French, under Napoleon III, and the Prus- 
- Blans, under King William and the Crown-Prince, in 
which the former being defeated, the Emperor, while 


| Sedition, (se-dish’un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. seditio— se, and 
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still at the head of an army of more than 100,000 men, 

surrendered himself and his troops, along with the 
strong and well-appointed fortress of S., to the Prus- 
sians. On the occasion of this act, happily unparalleled 
in modern history, the French people stigmatized Napo- 
leon III. by this parody of the famous and noble words 
of Francis I.: Nothing lost, but honor! 

Sedan’, n. (From Sedan, in France, whence it first origi- 
nated.) A kind of litter, or palanquin, for carrying a 
single person, borne on poles, and carried by two men; 
—also called Sedan-chair. 

Sedate’, a. [Lat. sedutus, from sedo, sedeo.] Composed; 
calm; quiet; tranquil; still; serene; unruffled ; undis- 
turbed; free from agitation, disturbance, or passion; 
sober ; serious; grave; contemplative; as, a sedate mind, 
sedate manners. 

Sedate ly, adv. Calmly; in a sedate manner; without 
mental agitation. 

Sedate’ness, n. State or quality of being sedate ; calm- 
ness of mind, manner, or countenance; freedom from 
agitation, disturbance, or passion; a settled state; com- 
posure; serenity; tranquillity; as, sedateness of temper, 
sedateness of conversation. 

Sedative, a. (Fr. sédutif, from Lat. sedo.] Tending 
to settle, allay, or assuage ; moderating; mollifyiug irri- 
tability ; deadening pain; as, a sedative draught. 

(Med.) An agent which produces a direct depression 
of the action of the vascular system with little sensible 
evacuation. Inasmuch as their depressing effects are 
not preceded by any obvious excitement or increased 
movement of the heart or arteries they differ from nar- 
cotics. It is not clearly ascertained whether they act 
primarily on the heart itself, or by a previous influence 
on the nervous system. The medical employment of 
sedatives should be had resource to under competent 
medical authority and superintendence. 

Sedbergh, (sed’burg,) a town of England, co. of York, 
65 m. W. of York. Manuf. Cotton goods. Pop, 5,000. 
Se‘dent, a. [Lat. sedens, from sedere, to sit.] Sitting; 

inactive; in repose; quiet. (R.) 
Sed’entarily, adv. In a sedentary manner. 
Sed’‘entariness, n. State or quality of being seden- 


tary. 
Sed’entary, a. [Fr. sédentaire, from Lat. sedeo, to sit.] 
Accustomed to sit much, or to pass most of the time in 


a sitting posture; as, a sedentary individual. — Necessi- 
tating much sitting; as, a sedentary occupation.—Passed 
for the most part in sitting; as, a sedentary life. — Inac- 
tive; motionless; torpid ; sluggish ; as, sedentary passions. 

Sede’runt, n. [Lat., they sat.) A sitting, as of a court 
or legislative assembly. 

Sedge, (%.) n. (A. S. secg.] (Bot.) See CAREX. 

Sed ger, or San JUAN,a river of Patagonia, which flows 
into Port Famine in the Strait of Magellan. 

Sedg’ wick, in Maine, a post-township of Hancock co., 
60 m. S E. of Augusta; pop. abt. 1,500, 

Sedil’ium, u.; pl. Senita. [Lat., a seat.) (Antiq.) 
One of a tier of seats in a 
Roman amphitheatre. 

—Hence, one of the stone seats 
on the 8. side of the ultar 
in Catholic churches, and 
which are used by the priest, 
deacon, and sub-deacon in 
the interval of church ser- 
vice. The sedilia of the Mid- 
dle Ages, if designed for im- 

rtant uses, were generally 
ighly enriched with paint- 
ing and gilding, particularly 
such as were designed for 
high clerical dignitaries. 
Fig. 2334 represents a beau- 
tiful example of the 15th 
century, which was made 
for the use of the burgo- 
master in the old town hull 
at Erfurt. 

Sediment, n. [Fr. Lat. 
sedimentum, from seden, to 
settle down.] That which 
subsides and settles at the 
bottom of liquor; settlings; 
lees ; dregs. 

Sedimentary, a. Per- 
taining to sediment; formed 
by lees; consisting of matter 
that has subsided. 

Sedimentary rocks. (Geol.) 
Rocks formed of materials 
thrown down from a state of suspension or solution in 
water, — Lyell. 


Fig. 2334. — SEDILIUM, 


(15th century.) 


itio, from eo, itum.) A factious commotion of the people, 
or a tumultuous assembly of men rising in opposition to 
law, or the administration of justice; a local or limited 
insurrection in opposition to civil authority; treason 
without overt action. 

Sedi'tionary, n. One who incites or promotes sedition. 

Seditious, (-dish’us.) a. [Fr. seditieur.] Pertaining 
or relating to, or partaking of the nature of, sedition; 
as, seditious proceedings —Having tendency to incite or 
arouse sedition; as, seditious language, seditious writ- 
ings. — Factions; turbulent; rebellious; tumultuons; 
riotous; disposed to excite violent or irregular opposi- 
tion to law or lawful authority; guilty of sedition; as, a 
seditious demagogue. 

Sedi'tiously, adv. In a seditions manner. 

Sedi'tiousness. n. Quality of being seditious; dis- 
position to excite popular commotion in opposition to 
law or lawful authority; factious turbulence. 
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Sed lits, n. See SEIDLITZ. 

Seduce’, v.a. (Lat. seduco— se, and duco, to lead; Fr. 
séduire.) To lead or draw aside from the path of duty 
or rectitude in any manner, by flattery, promises, bribes, 
or otherwise; to present temptations to, and lead to 
iniquity; to entice; to allure; to attract; to inveigle; 
to mislead; to decoy ; to corrupt. — To present tempta- 
tions to, and lead to a surrender of chastity ; as, to seduce 
a woman. 

Seduce’ment, n. Act of seducing; seduction; the 
means employed to seduce; the arts of flattery, false- 
hood, and deception. 

Seducer, (ser,) n. One who seduces; one who entices 
another to depart from the path of rectitude and duty; 
acorrupter;—specifically, one who leads a woman astray, 
or who triumphs over female chastity by artifice, blan- 
dishments, or temptation. — That which leads astray, or 
entices to evil. 

Sedu’‘cible, a. That may be seduced, corrupted, or led 
astray. 

Sedu’cingly, adv. In a seducing manner. 

Seduction, (~/i/shun,) n. |Fr.; Lat. seductio.] Act 
of seducing, or of enticing trom the path of duty; —ap- 
propriately, the act or crime of induciug a female, by 
temptaticn or deception, to surrender her chastity. — 
That which seduces or serves to lead astray; means of 
corruption; instrumentality to evil; as, the seductions 
afforded by wealth or power. 

Seduc'tive, a. (Sp. seductivo.] Tending to seduce or 
lead astray; apt to mislead Ly flattering appearances; 
as, a seductive woman. 


Seduce'tively, adv. In a seductive manner; by seduce 


tion. 

Seduc’tress,n. A woman who seduces, misleads, or 
corrupts. 

Sedu'lity, n. [Lat. sedulitas.] State or quality of being 
sedulous; diligent and assiduous application to business ; 
constant attention; unremitting industry in any pursuit. 

Sed ulous. a. [Lat. sedulus, from sedeo, to sit} Assidu- 
ous; industrious; diligent; characterized by close und 
unremitting attention in application or pursuit; con- 
stant, steady, aud persevering in business or in cndeav- 
ors to effect an object; as, sedulous efforts, 

Sed’ulously, adv. In asedulous manner; assiduously. 


Sed’ulousness, n. State or quality of being sedulous; 


sedulity. 

Se’dum, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Crossu- 
lacex, remarkable for its succulent leaves and terminal 
cymes of yellow, white, or purple flowers. The struc- 
ture of Sedums is such as to enable them to vegetate for 
a long time without absorbing moisture from the earth. 
S. acre, the Stone-crop, is a native of England. S tele- 
phium, the Orpine, Live-long, or Live-forever, also native 
of Europe, is cultivated and now naturalized in this 
country. S. telephioides is an American species, found 
on rocks, lake and river shores, from N. Y. to Va. 

See, n. (Fr. siége; Lat. sedrs, from seden, to sit.) (Eccl.) 
A diocese; the seat of episcopal authority; the jurisdic: 
tion; as, an episcopal see; the province or jurisdiction 
of an archbishop; as, an archicpiscopal ser; the seat 
place, or office of the Pupe or Roman pontiff; as, the 
Papal Sve; the authority of the Pope or court of Rome; 
as, he was delegated by the See of Kome. 
ee, v. d. (imp. SAW; pp. SEEN.) [A. S. seon; Ger. 
gehen.] To perceive by the eye; to have knowledge of 
the existence and apparent qualities of by ocular ob- 
servation; to behold; to view; to descry; as, I saw it 
with my own eyes. — To perceive by the mental eye; to 
understand; to observe; to note or notice; to discern ; 
to distinguish ; to comprehend; as, I saw his meaning 
at once.— To attend, regard, or look to; to attend to, 
as the performance of something; to beware ; as, I will 
see to its being done. — To visit: to make a call upon; to 
interview; as, I called to see her yesterday. — To fall in 
with; to meet or associate with; to bave converse or in- 
tercourse with; as, when did you see him last? — To 
experience; to understand experimentally; to feel; to 
make acquaintance with ; as, he has seen many troubles. 
v. n. To have the power of sight; to have ocular per- 
ception of things; to possess or employ the faculty of 
vision; as, cats sce in the dark. — To discern; to have 
intellectual sight or apprehension ; to penetrate; to un- 
derstand ; — frequently used before a preposition, as into 
or through ; as, 1 saw through him at a glance. — To be 
heedful or attentive; to take care or precaution ; — gen- 
erally with to; as, see to it that you do not fail. — Let 
me see, let us see, aro employed to denote consideration, 
or to bring forward the particular deliberation of any 
subject or object.—See is occasionally used imperatively 
for look! lo! observe! behold 1 — To see about a thing, to 
pay attention or consideration to it; as, I will see about 
your business shortly. 

Seed, n. [A. S. sæd, from sawan, to sow.] That from 
which anything springs; original; germ; first princi- 
ple; as, the seeds of vice were early implanted in his na- 
ture.— The principle of production. — Progeny; off- 
spring; children; descendants ; as, the seed of Abraham. 
— Race; birth; generation; lineage; as,“ Of mortal seed 
they were not held.” — Waller. 

( Physiol.) That which nature prepares for the re- 
production and conservation of the animal species; se- 
men ; sperm; the generative fluid emitted by the male. 

(Bot.) The nature of a fecundated ovule. It consists 
essentially of the young plant or embryo, inclosed in 
integuments, of which there are usually two. It varies 
much in form; thus it may be rounded, as in the water. 
cress; reniform,as in the poppy; obovate, as in the lark- 
spur, &c.; similar terms being employed in describin; 
these forms to those applied to like modifications o 
other organs. The outer integument, or seed-coat, is 
termed the testa or episperm. It is usually of a brown 
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or somewhat similar hue, asin the almond; but it fre 
quently assumes other colors. It varies in texture, being 
soft, fleshy, membranous, coriaceous, &c. It is sometimes 
curiously marked with furrows, ridges, &c., and often 
furnished with hairs, spines, wings, and other append- 
ages. The inner integument is called the tegmen, or end- 
spleura ; it is generaily of a sott and delicate nature. A 
third integument, more or less complete, is occasionally 
fonnd on the surface of the others, (See ARILLUS ) The 
inner portion of the S., called the nucleus, or kernel, may 
either consist of the embryo alone, as in the Wall-flower | 
and the Bean, or of the embryo inclosed in albumen or | 
perisperm, as in the Pancy. When the nourishing mat- | 
ter, called the albumen, is present, the Ñ. is said to be 
albuminous ; when it is absent, to be eralbuminous. See 
ALBUMEN, EMBRYO, OVARY, OVULE, PLACENTA. 

Seed, v. n. To grow to maturity, so as to produce seed; 
also, to shed the seed. 

—v.a. To sow; to sprinkle with seed, which germinates 
aud takes root; to supply with seed; to decorate with 
sveil-liku adornments ; as, Prince Esterhazy`s boots were 
seeded with pearls. 

Tu seed dwn, to sow with grass-seed. 

Beed'-box, n. (Bot.) See LUDWIGIA. 

Seed’-bud, n. ( fot.) The germ or rudiment of the 
fruit in embryo; the ovule. 

Seed’-cake, n. A sweet cake spiced with aromatic seeds. 

Reed ront, n. (Bot.) The integument or covering of 
a seed. | 

Seed’-cod, Seed’-lip, n. [A. S. sedléap.] A basket 
or vessel in which a sower carries seed to be scattered. 

Seed'-corn, n. Corn or grain for sowing. 

Beod-down, n. The down or floculence on vegetable 
seeds. 

Seeder, n. One who plants seeds; a sower. 

Seed’-field, Seed’-garden, u. A fivid or garden 
for raising seed. 

Seed’-grain, n. Grain nsed for seed. 

Seed’-lac, n. A kindof lac. See Lac. 

Seed’-leaf, Seed’-lobe, n. ( Bot.) A cotyledon. 

Seedling, n. A plant reared from the seed, as distin- 
guished from one propagated by layers, buds, &c. 

Seed ‘-lip, n. See Szev-cop. 

Seed’-lobe,n, Same as SEED-LEAF, q. v. 

Seed’-oil, n. Oil expressed from the seeds of plants. 

Seed’-pearl, n. Small pearls, resembling seeds in 
size and torm. 

Seed-plat. Seed'-plot, n. The ground on which 
seeds are sown to produce shrubs for transplanting. — 
Hence, a nursery, or place where anythiug is sown for 
cultivation. 

Seeds’man, n; pl. SEEDSMEN. 
in, seeds; also a sower, 

Seed’-time, n. The proper season for sowing. 

Seed’-vessel, n. (Bot.) The pod, or pericarp, con- 
taining tho seeds, 

Seed’-wool, n. Cotton-wool uncleansed of its seeds. 

Seed'y. a. (comp. SEEDIER ; superl. SEEDIEST.) Abounding 
with seeds; having run to seeds; beari seeds, — 
Hence. possessing a peculiar flavor, appeal to be de- 
rived from the weeds growing among the vines; — up- 
plied to Cognac or French brandy. Run to seed ;—hence, 
exhausted; worn out; shabby; poor and miserable- 
looking; as, a seedy hat, a seedy bummer; also, jaded; 
suffering from the effects of a debauch ; as, I feel seedy 
this morning. 

Seeing. conj. Since: inasmuch; it being so; because 
that: — often with (hut; as, no good can be done, seeing 
that the man is a fool, 

—n. Vision: perception; act of perceiving objects by the 
organs of sight, or the sense which we have of external 
objects by means of the eye. 

Seek, v.a. (imp. and pp. sv r,) (sawt.) A. S. seran ; 
allied to Lat. saquor, to follow.) To run after with a 
view to find; to go in search or quest of; to search for 
by going from place to place; as, to seek a situation. — 
To inquire or ask for; to solicit; to endeavor to find or 
gain by any means; to look for or after ;— often with 
aut ; as, he sought me out, to serk a favor, &c. 

n. To make search or inquiry; to strive to make 
discovery; as, to seek after a better reason. — To try; to 
strive; to endeavor; as, why should he seek to harm me? 

To seek after, to attempt to find or take; as, the lady 
was much sought after. — To see’: for, to endeavor to find 
or discover; as to seek for a necdle in a hay-stack. — To 
serk (used adverbially), at a loss; requiring to seek or 
search; without knowledge or experience; as, “Un- 
practised, unprepared, and still to seek.” ( Milton.) — To 
be desiderated ; as, a person of his mental powers is yet 
to seek. 

Seeker, n. One who seeks; an inqnirer; as, a seeker 
of facts, a seeker of gold. — An adherent of a sect who 
profess no determinate religion. 

Seek’ing, n. Act of attempting to find or procure. 

See’konk, in Mussuchuse(ls, n village and township of 
Bristol co. 6 m. N.E. of Provideuce, Rhode Island 
pop. abt, 1,022, 

Seel. v.u. To close the eyes of by sewing the eyelids 
mid of a hawk or other bird. — Hence, to 

; to shut the eyes of. 

Í| A.3. sel, prosperity.] Opportunity; fitting period 
of time; season; —applied particularly to crops; as, clo- 
versel, (An English provincialism.) 

Seeland. an island of Denmark. See ZEALAND, p. 2543, 

See'lysburg, in New York, a village of Cattaraugus co., 
50 m. S. of Buffalo. 

See'ly ville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Wayne co., 
1m. from Honesdale; pop. abt. 500. 

Beem, v. n. Ger. ziemen.] To be in unison or har- 
mony: to be fit to see or be seen; to look or appear fit, 
proper, or becoming; to be agreeable to see or look at; 


A vender of, or dealer 
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to make a show; to be plausible in appearance at first 
sight; to make or have a semblance; to have the aspect 
of truth or fact; to be understood as true ;—otten used 
impersvnally; as, he seems worthy of iis good fortune. 

dt seems, it has the semblance of truth or fact; it is 
said; it is given as true; as, it seems to me that you are 
wrong. 

Seeim/‘er, n. One who curries an appearance or sem- 
blance, 

Seem ‘ing, p. a. Presenting the appearance or sem- 
blance of; apparent; specious; plausible; as, seeming 
delicacy. 

—n. Appearance; show; semblance; fair or specious as- 
pect. 

Seemingly, adv. In appearance, show, or semblance. 

Seem'ingness, n. Fair appearauce or semblance; 
plausibility. 

Seem'liness, n. Quality of being seemly; comeli- 
ness; grace; fitness; appropriateness; propriety; de- 
corum; as, seem/iness of appearance or manners. 

Seem ly, a. (comp. SEEMLIER ; superl. SEEMLIEST.) [Dan. 
ze Beseeming; suited to the object, occasion, 
purpose, or character; becoming: fit; suitable; proper; 
appropriate; meet; decent; decorous; as, a seemly 
answer, 

—adv. In a becoming, decent, or suitable manner; as, 
ranged in seemleer order, 

Seen, pp. of Sek, q v. 

Seep, v. a. To ooze; to sipe; to filter through fine 
pores. (C. S.) 

Seep'y, a. Oozing; filtering; flowing gently or slowly; 
—apphed to land under cultivation that is not well 
drained ;—a local Americanism. 

Se’er, n. Ono who sees ;—specifically, a seer of visions. 

(From see.) One who sees into futurity; a prophet; 
a person who foresees future events. 

Seer’ess, n. A female seer or diviner; a prophetess, 

Seer hand. n. A kind of East Indian muslin, partic- 
ularly adapted for dresses, as retaining its clearness 
after being washed.— Sim monds. 

Seer'ship. n. Quality or ollice of a seer. 

Seersucker, n. A thin linen fabric, made in the E. 
Indies, having white stripes alternating with blue ones. 

Seer'wood, Sear'wood, n. Dry wood. 

See'snw.n. [Perhaps from saw-raw, and intended to ex- 
press the motions made in the act of sawing.] A vibra- 
tory or reciprocatory motion.—A play among children, 
—In whist-playing, a mutual support given by partners. 

—v. n. To move with a reciprocating motion; to move 
backward and forward, or upward and dowuward. 

—a, Undulating with reciprocal motion. 

Seethe, v. a. A. S. seothan; Ger. sieden.) (Written 
also seth.) To decoct or prepare for food in hot liquor; 
to boil; as, “to seethe the flesh. — Spenser. 

v. n. To be ina state of cbullition; to be hot. 

Seeth’er, n. A boiler; a pot. 

Seez, (ie,) a town of France, dept. of Orne, 13 m. N. 
E. of Alençon; pop. 5.000. 

Segar’, n. Seo CIGAR. 

Seg'ment, n. [Lat. segmentum.) (Geom.) A term ap- 
plied to a part of a figure cut off by a line or plane. The 
term is, however, more particularly applied to that part 
of acircle which is comprised between a chord and an 
arc of that circle, or so much of that circle as is cut off 
by the chord. A segment of a sphere is that portion of 
it which is cut off by a plane, 

Segmental, d. Relating to, or resembling, a segment. 

Segmentation, n. The act of dividing or separating 
into segments. 

Segno, (san, n. [It..amask.] (Mus.) See AL 8SEGNO, 

Sego, a town of Central Africa, in Soudan, cap. of the 
state of Bambarra, on the Joliba; Lat. 14° 5’ N., Lon. 5° 


Segorbe, ( 
lon-de-la-P1 „on the Palencia, 15 m. N.W. of Murvi- 
edro; Lat. 3P 54 N., Lon 0° 30’ W.; pap. 6,000. 

Segovia, (sii-go've-a,) a city of Spain, cap. of the prov. 
of Segovia, 45 m. N.W. of Madrid; Lat. 41° N., Lou. 4° 
17’ W. It is built on two hills and an intervening val- 
ley, and is surrounded by a wall in the Moorish style. 
Its most remarkable monument is the Roman aquednet, 
supposed to he of the time of Trajan. The cathedral, 
begun in 1525, is one of the finest in Spain. Manuf. 
Woollen goods, paper, gluss, and earthenware. Pop. 
12,000. 

Seg regate, v.a. [Lat. searegare, from se, and grego, 
to gather into s flock or herd.) To set apart; to sepa- 
rate from others, 

Segregated, p. a. Set or placed apart; separated 
from others. 

Segregation, n. Fr. from Lat. segregatio.] Separa- 
tion from others; a parting. 

(Geol.) That process in natnre by which, when a 
mixed mineral mass has been deposited or accumulated 
and left to the influence of the chemical forces alw 
operating, certain minerals tend to separate themselves 
from the mass, and collect into natural cracks or blisters, 
either previously existingor formed during the operation. 

Segue. [It. it follows.] (Mus.) A word which, pre- 
fixed toa part, denotes that it is immediately to follow 
the last note of the preceding movement. When min- 
ims, crotchets, &c., are sub-divided by a stroke drawn 
through their tails, so us to bring them into abbreviated 
groups, the term indicates that the following notes are 
divided similarly to those first marked. 

Seguiera, (sg'e-ai-ra.) n. (Hot.) A genus of plants, 
order Petireriacer, comprising a few South American 
shrubs, smelling more or less strongly of garlic or assa- 
fuatida —the whole plant. root, wood, and herbaceous 
parts, having this powerful odor. On this account, baths 
impregnated with S. alliacea are in repute in Brazil in 
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cases of rheumatism, dropsy, and hamorrhoidal affec- 
tions. The wood abounds in potash; and the ashes are 
employed in clarifying sugar, aud in soap-making in 
Brazil. 

Seguin, an island in Maine, off the mouth of the Ken- 

| nebee River, with a light-house and fixed light, 200 feet 

| above the sea; Lat. 439 41’ 40% N., Lon, Guo 44’ W. 

‘Seguin, in Teras, post-village, cap. of Guadalupe co., 
70 m. S. of Austin City ; pop. abt. 1,100, 

‘Segundo, a river of the Argentine Republic, rises 27 
m. WS. W. of Cordova, and flows into a nmrshy lake 90 
m. W. of Santa Fé, after an E. course of 130 m. 

Ségur, (sai’goor,) a noble French family of Guienne, of 
which the most distinguished embers were: — HENRI 
Frangois, Count de Ségur, and licutenant-general, 1689- 
1751.— PHILIPPE HEN ul, his son, Marquis, a marshal of 
France, minister of war in 1780, before Brienne; ITH- 
1501.— Lovis PHILIPPE, son of the latter, companion-in- 
arms of Latayette in America, known also as a diploma- 
tist and historian, 1753-1: 32.— JOSEPH ALEXANDRE, sec 
ond son of Philippe Henri, a dramatic and miscellaneous 
writer, 1756-1805. 

Segura, (:ui-goo'ra,) a river of Spain, in Murcia, which, 
atter an E. course of 180 m., flows into the Mediterra- 
nean at Guardamar. 

Seg'win, or Seg'wmmn. in Michigan, a village of Kent 
co., 15 m, E. of Grand Rapids. 

Sehin’'no, a town of European Turkey, at the S. base 
of the Balkan Mountains, 65 m. N. of Adrianople. 
Manuf. Woollen goods, gun-locks, and attar of roses, 
Pop. 15,000. 

Seh wan, (sai-wan’,) a town of British India, in Sinde, 
on the Arul, near the Indus, 75 m. N. N. W. of Hydera- 
bad; Lat. 26° 21 N., Lon. 67° 55“ E.; pop. 10,000. 

Seid. n. A descendant of Mohammed. 

Seid litz, or Sed lit, MixTRAL Waters or.) Springs 
in Bohemia, near Prague, which are simple salines. 
They contain sulphate and carbonate of magnesia, chlo- 
ride of magnesium, sulphates of potassa, soda, and lime, 
carbonic acid, and carbonate of lime. They are em- 
ployed as purgatives iu a multitude of diseases. — Arti- 

ficial Seidlitz Powders, or Rochelle Powders, differ es- 
sentially from the natural water. They are composed of 
120 grains of tartrate of soda and potash, and 40 grains 
of bicarbonate of soda reduced to powder, mixed and 
enclosed ina blue paper, and 35 grains of powdered tar- 
taric acid ina white paper. The contents of the blue 
paper are dissolved in from halfa tumbler to a tumbler 
of water, and those of the white paper are then stirreé 
in. The mixture should be taken while the efferves- 
cence from the liberation of the carbonic acid is still 
going on. These powders act as an agreeable and mild 
cooling aperient. If a stronger dose is required, either 
an increased quantity of the powder may be used, or a 
little sulphate of magnesia (about a drachm) may be 
miorial, (seen-yu're-al,) a. 


added. 

Seigneurial, Selg 
(br., from seigneur.) Relating to the lord of a manor; 
manorial.— Invested with large powers; independent. 

Seignior, (scen'yur,) n. [Fr. seigneur It. signore ; Sp. 
senor, from Lat. senior, an cider] A lord: the lord of 
the manor ; — used, also, as a title of honor. — The Sul- 
tan of Turkey is sometimes styled the Grand Nin ier. 

Seign'iorial. a. Relating to a seignior or lord; as, 
seiqniorial rights. 

Seign’iorialty, n. The jurisdiction of a seignior or 
lord. 

—a. Same as SRIGNEURIAL, q. v. 

Seigniory, (seen V-.) n. [Fr. seigneurie.] A lord- 
ship; amanor,—The power or authority of a lord; juris- 
diction; dominion. 

Seille, (sai/,) a river of France, rising in the dept. of 
Jura, and, after a S.W. course ot 60 m., joining the Saone, 
15m N. of Macon. It is navigable 24 m. 

Seille, (Grande,) (grond’-satl,) a river of France, ris- 
ing in the dept. of Meurthe, and, after a N. course of 60 
m , joining the Moselle at Metz. 

Seille, (Petite,) ( pe/-teet’,) an affluent of the above, 
which it joins at Chateau-Salins. 

Seine, (sten,) n. [Fr.; A. S. segne.) A net used in 
fishing. 

Seine, (sain,)a river of France, rising in the dept. of 
Cote d'Or; Lat. 47° 30 N., Lon. 5° E. 20 m. N.W. of 
Dijon, running northwards through Champagne to 
Troyes, where it receives the Aube, and, turning to the 
west, is joined by the Yonne, and before reaching Paris, 
by the Marne, a larger stream, flowing from the west. 
At Paris the Reine varies from 300 to 500 feet in width, 
and it soon atter receives an addition by the influx of 
the Oise, when, pursuing a winding conrse to the N.W., 
it passes Ronen, and discharges itself into the sea at 
Havre-de-Grauce. Length, 414 in., for 860 of which it is 
navigable. 

Seine. the emallest, but most important dept. of France, 
between Lat 48° 43’ and 48° 59’ N., Lon, 2° 10“ and 2° 
35’ E., being entirely surrounded by the dept. Seineet- 
Oise; area, I81 sq. m. The surface is generally level, 
with few hills — Mount Valerien, 450 feet (strongly for- 
tified), and Montmartre, S44 feet, being the highest. The 
soil is caleareous, but rendered productive by manure 
supplied from the capital, It is traversed by the river 
Seine. Prod. Principally vegetables and fruits for the 
Paris markets. (up. Paris Pop 2,150,916 

Seine-et-Marne, n dept. in the N.E of France, come 
prising a part of the old prov. of Ile-de-France, between 
Lat. 48° and 49° N., Lon. 2 30“ und 39 30’ E., having N. 
the depts. Oise and Aisne, E Anbe and Marne, S. Yonne 
and Loiret, and W. Loiret and Seine-et-Oise; area, 2,335 
sq.m. The surface is undulating. and the soil fertile. 
Rivers. Seine, Marne, Yonne, and Onreq. Prod. Wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, potatoes, &c. Numerous cattle aud 
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sheep are raised. Manuf. Cotton and linen fabrics,’ 

hardware and cutlery, earthenware, leather, and paper. | 

Chief tmons. Melun, the cap., Coulommiers, Fontaine- 

bleau, Meaux, and Provins. Pop. 354,400. | 

Seime-ct-Oise, a dept. of the N. of France, between 
Lat. 48° and 49° N., Lon. 1° 30’ and 2° 30’ E., having N. 
the dept. of Oise, E. Seine-et-Marne, S. Loiret, and W. 
Eure and Eure-et-Loire; urea, 2,253 sq.m. The surface 
js undulating, and tho soil generally fertile. Rivers. 
Seine, Marue, and Oise. Prod. Wheat, oats, fruit, veg-| 
etables, and cattle, Manuf. Woollens and printed fab- 
rics, Sèvres porcelain, leather, chemicals, and hardware. 
Chicf towns. Versailles, the cap. Mantes, Pontoise, 
Rambouillet, Etampes, and Corbeil. Pop. 533,727, 

Seime-Inférieure, a marit. dept. of the N. of France, | 
formerly comprising the most of the prov, of Normandy, 
having N. and W. the British Channel, E. the depts. of 
Somme and Oise, S Eure and Calvados; area, 2,330 sq 
m. The surface is hilly and well wooded. The soil is 
generally fertile. Rivers. The Seine and its affluents. 
‘Prod. Wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, hemp, hops, and 
fruits. Manuf. Woollens and cottons. Chief towns. 
Rouen {the cap.), Dieppe, Havre, Neufchâtel, Yvetot. 
Pop. 792,768. 

Seisi m, Seizin, (,“ in,) n. (rr. seisine ; Lat. seisina.] 
( Law.) A right to lands and tenements. In common 
law, S. signifies possession, as to seize is to tuke posses- 
sion ofa thing S. is properly applied to estates of frec- 
hold only, so that n man is said to be seized of an estate 
of inheritance, but to be possessed of a chattel interest. 
There isa Š. in derd, or in fact, when an actual posses- 
sion is taken, and a S. in law where the lands have de- 
scended toa person but he has not yet actually taken 
possession of them. S. in derd is obtained by actually | 
entering into the lands, In some of the States, as Penn-! 
sy l vania, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Connecticut, S. means 
merely ownership; and the distinction between S. in 
deed or in law is not known in practice. 

Seis mal, Seis’mic, a. [Gr. scismos, earthquake.) 
Relating to an earthquake. 

Seismology, WASA hie [Gr. sei mos, and logos, 
a discourse.) A branch of knowledge which has for its 
object to discover the laws which regulate the occur- 
rence of earthquakes 

seis nom'eter. n. (Gr. seismos,and metrom, measure] 
An instrument for measuring the shock of earthquakes 
and other concussions. 

Seistan’,or Segestan, (sg-es-tan’,) a prov. of Afghan- 
istan, E. of Persin, between Lat. 30° 30/ and 329 N., Lon. 
61° and 62° W E. It isa mountain basin, surrounded 
by deserts, und only fertile on the banks of the rivers, | 
the principal of which is the Helmund., Pop. 50.000. 

Se’ity, n. (Lat. se, one’s self.) Something peculiar to 
one’s self. (n.) 

Sei wah, or Seewah, (se-wa’,) an onsis in the Libyan 
desert, on the route from Egypt to Fezzan ; Lat. of its 
cap. 29° N., Lon. 26° E. It is 50 m. in circumference, | 
and produces figs, dates, grapes, and pomegranates. | 
Cap. Seewah-el-Kebeer, near which are the ruins of the | 
temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

Seizable, (eu-, a. Capable of being seized ; liable 
to be taken. 

Seize, v.a. [Fr. saisir; O. Ger. cin. to pluck.) To 
fall or rush upon suddenly and lay hold on; to gripe or 
lay hold on suddenly, — To take possession of by force. 
— To invade suddenly; to lay hold on. 

Hope and doubt alternate seize her soul." — Pope. 

—To take possession of by virtue of a warrant or legal 
authority; to apprehend; to arrest. — To tix; to fasten. 
— To attain to. 

(Naut ) To bind or fasten together, as any two ropes, 
or different parts of one rope, with a small line or cord. 
Mar. Dict. 
To be seized of, to obtain possession of, as an estate. — 
To seize on or upon, to grasp, or take possession of. 

Selzer, u. One who seizes. 

Sei‘zin, n, (Law.) See SEISIN. 

Seiz ing. n. Act of taking or grasping snddenly. 

Seiz or, n. (Law.) A person who seizes, or takes pos- 
session. 

Seizure, (serz‘yur,) n. Act of taking possession of snd- 
denly; state of being seized, as with disease. — The 
thing taken or seized. — Possession; gripe; grasp. 

Se'‘jant, Se‘jeant, a. (Fr. séant, from O. Fr. seoir ; 
Lat. sedere, to sit.] (Her.) Applied to a beast when 


represented in a sitting posture, —Scjunt-rampant, sit- 
ting with the two fure-fect lifted up. &e. 

Selanus. Lucius Es, (se-jai’nus,) a prætorian general | 
of Rome, a favorite of the Emperor Tiberins, put to death 
for aiming at the supreme authority, u. C. 31. 
eju’'gous, a. (Lat. s jugis] (Bot.) Having leaflets 
In six pairs, as some pinnate leaves, 

Sela. (Anc. Geog.) Seo PE RA, 

Sela’chians, n. pl. Gr. seluchos.] (Zoöl.) An order 
Of fishes, also called Piagiostomi, comprising cartilagi- 
nous fishes of the group called Fired-yilled Hun 
terygians. Their gills adhere by the external edge in 
such a manner that the water escapes through as many 
holes in the skin as there are intervals between the gills; 
or else the holes terminate in a common duct, throngh 
which the water passes out. The order is divided into 
two families, SQUALIDE and Rapa, q. v. 

Iagina'ce, n. pl. (Bot.) The Slago family, an 
order of plants, alliance Echiales, consisting of herbs 
or shrubs, with alternate extipulate leaves, and irregu- 

ar, sessile, bracteated flowers, 

tives of the Cape of Good Hope; the most interesting 
&enus, however, is the European. See GLOBULARIA. 

Selah, n. lieb., from salah, to repose.] (ht) In 


They are chiefly na- 


the Psalms, a word supposed to signify silence, or a 
Pause in the musical performance of a song. 
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Selboe, (s¢l-be(r,) an island off the W. coast of Norway, 
28 m. S. of Bergen.—Also, a lake, 25 m. S. of Troudhjem, 
which receives the river Nea, and communicates with 
Trondhjem-tlord, Extent, 20 m. long and 3 broad. 

Selby. a town of England, co. of York, on the Ouse, 11 
m. S.E. of York; pop. 5,400. 

Sel’by, or Shelby, in J/linois, a township of Bureau 
co.; pop. abt. 3,400. 

Sel’ bysport, in Maryland, a post- village of Alleghuny 
co., 40 m. N. W. of Cumberland. 

Sel“dom, a. Unfrequent. (R. 

—adr. [A. S. seldan; Ger. pros Rarely ; not often; not 
frequently. 

Seldomness, n. Uncommonness; infrequency ; rare- 
ness. (R.) 

Sel d'or, n. [Fr., salt of gold.] (Chem. and Photog.) 
A double hyposulphite of gold and sodium, used in 
photography for tonning positive paper-proofs, It is 
formed when 1 part ot chloride of gold in solution is 
added to 3 parts of hyposulphite of soda, also in solu- 
tion. The hyposulphite of soda should always be in 
excess during the mixture,a condition which is secured 
by adding the chloride of gold to the hyposulphite of 
soda, and not vice rersá. The salt so formed is precipi- 
tated in fine, white, crystalline needles, on the addition 
of alcohol to the above mixed solutions; these are col- 
lected on bibulous paper, and gently dried for use, Adul- 
terations in the commercial article — which are, unfor- 
tunately, only too common — may be ascertained by pre- 
cipitating, igniting, and weighing the gold contained in 
the sample it is desired to test. Nitric acid free from 
chlorine will decompose this salt, and precipitate its 
contained gold in the metallic form. Furm. AuO.S,0, 
3. Na0.8,09),4Aq. 

Sele, (sai‘lai,) n river of S. Italy, rising 12 m. N.E. of 
Policastro, and, after a W. course of 60 m., flowing into 
the Gulf of Salerno. 

Select’, v.a. [Lat. seigere, from se, and legere, to gather, 
from Gr. lego, to gather.) To choose and take from a 
number; to take by preference from among others; to 
pick out; tocull; as, to select a book. 

—a. Chosen or taken from a number by preference; se- 
lected; nicely chosen; preferable; more valuable or 
excellent than others. 

Select’/edly, avr. With careful selection. (n.) 

Selection, n. [Lat. selectio.) Act of selecting, or of 
choosing and taking from among a number; a taking 
from a number by preference. — A number of things 
selected or taken from others by preference. 


Selee’tive, d. Inclined to select; tending to select. (n.) 


Seleet' man, n.; pl. SELECTMEN. One of a certain 
number of magistrates, commonly from three to seven 
in all, annually elected by the freemen of a town or 
township in some of the states of New England, to 
superintend and manage the atluirs and government of 
the town. — Worcester. 

Select ness, n. State of being select or well chosen. 

Selector, n. poat One who selects. 

Se'lené. (Myth.) The Greek name of the goddess of 
the moon; called also Mene, und in Latin Luna. Her 
myth is differently told, but the most common account 
makes her a daughter of Hyperion and Theia, and sister 
of Helios (the Sun) and Eos (the Dawn); as sister of 
Helios, also called Phobos (the Shining One), she had 
the name of Phabe, and latterly was identified with 
Artemis (see DIANA), though the identification was never 
quite exact, as Artemis always retained her reputation 


for chastity, while S. had 50 daughters by her lover 


Endymion, and several by Zeus, one of whom was called 


Erse (“the Dew”), indicating the original physical char- 


acter of the myth. In art, the two are always distinct. 
S.is represented by the poets with long wings and a 
golden diadem, riding across the heavens in a chariot 
drawn by two white horses, cows, cr mules, 

Selen’ga, a river of Siberia, rising in the Tang-nou 
Mountains in Mongolia, and, after a N.E course of 500 
m., falling by three mouths into Luke Baikal, 30 m. W. 
of Ilinsk. 

Sele'ninte. u. (chem.) A compound of selenic acid 
and a salifiable base, 

Selen‘ic Acid, n. (Chem.) See SELENIUM. 

Selenietted Hydrogen, HYDROSELENIC ACID, n. 
(Chem.) A substance which is the exact parallel of sul- 


phuretted hydrogen, and is produced by a similar pro- 


cess. It is even more offensiveand poisonous than that 
gas, and acts in asimilar way upon metallic solutions, 
precipitating the selenides. Form, H86. 
Sele‘nious acid, n. nem See SELENIUM. 
Selenite, n. [Gr] (u) Crystallized sulphate of 
lime, oce string in numerous localities in transparent 


rhomboidal crystals, is known to mineralogists under 


this naine. 


Sele’nium, n. Gr. selene, the moon.) (Chem) This 


rare elementary body was first discovered by Berzelius 
in the refuse of a sulphuric-acid factory at Fallen, in 
Sweden. 

localities. 
semblance tosulphur in many of its physical and chemi- 
cal characteristics. It is u dark metallic-looking brittle 
solid, with a glassy fracture. 


heat and electricity. It may be obtained like sulphur 
both in an amorphous and a crystalline form. 


in the air it takes fire with difficulty. It burns with a 


blue flame, but part of it volatilizes. It forms with oxy- Self-abns'ing. a. 


The last 


gen three compounds, Sei, SO. and Ses. 


Since then it has been found in various other 
It is chiefly interesting from its great re- 


It has neither taste nor 5 
smell, is insoluble in water, and is a nonconductor of |Self-abased, (-a-bdst’,) a, 


Seleucia. (Anc. Geog.) 


Seleucidee, (sr-lu'si-de.) 
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phates of the same bases. Seleniuretted hydrogen re 
sembles its sulphur analogue very much more offensive, 
Berzelius found that the inhalation of a bubble the size 
of a pea deprived him of the sense of smell for several 
hours. Selenium, like sulphur, forms a compound with 
cyanogen. Equiv. 3962; sp gr. 4'8; symbol, Se. 


Selenog’raphy, n. (Gr. selene, the moon, and graph- 


ein, to describe.| A description of the moon. 
The name of several cities of 
Margiana, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Cilicia, Pamphy lia, Pisidia, Caria, and other countries, 
of which the following ure the most important. I. Sg- 
LEUCIA ON THE ‘LIGKIS, Was founded by Seleucus I. ot Sy- 
ria, on the lett bank of that river, near its Junction with 
the royal canal of Babylonia, and opposite to the mouth 
of the Delas (now Diala) River, w little S. of the modern 
city of Bagdad. Commanding the plains of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and the principal caravan roads of As- 
syria und Babylonia, on the contines of which it was 
situated, and peopled by settlers from various countries 
of western Asin, it rapidly rose in wealth and splendor, 
and eclipsing Babylon, became the capital of that part 
of Asia, until it was in its turn eclipsed by Ctesiphon, 
built by the Parthians on the opposite bank of the Ti- 
gris. The later ware of the Romans against that peo- 
ple proved destructive to Seleucia. A city of upwards 
of halta million inhabitants in the Ist century, in the 
following it was burned by Trajan and Lucius Aurelius, 
Verus, and captured by Septimius Severus, and in the 
expedition of Julian against the Persians, in the 4th 
century, was found deserted. — II. RrLEUCIA “FERIA, R 
strong fortress of northern Syria, also founded by Se- 
leucus I.. whose remains were preserved there ina mane 
soleum, was built at the foot of Mt. Pieria, on a rock 
overhanging the Mediterranean, a few miles N. of the 
mouth of the Orontes, and W. of Antioch, with which 
it was simultaneously founded, and of which it formed 
the seaport. It surrendered to Ptolemy III. of Egy pt, 
was recovered by Antiochus the Great, and in the latter 
period of the Syrian kingdom became independent. Under 
the Romans it rapidly decayed. Considerable ruins of its 
harbor, fortifications, and necropolis are still to be seen. 
(Anc. Hist.) The name of 
a Greek dynasty in Asia, founded, after the death of 
Alexander the Great, by Seleucus, one of the most dig- 
tinguished generals of the Macedonian king. The æra 
of the Selucid: ‘gins with the taking of Babylon by 
Seleucus, B. c ud ends with the conquest of Syria 
by Pompey, u. c. 65. 
Seleu’cus Nicator, founder of the dynasty of the 
Seleucidw, was the son of a Macedonian general, and 
was born abt. B. © 358, He greatly distinguished hime 
self as a general in the campaigns of Alexander the 
Great in Persia and India. The satrapy of Babylonia was 
assigned to him after the death of Perdiccas, in 322; but 
five years later, in consequence of the growing power 
of Antigonus, he fled to Egypt, joined the league formed 
ast him, and after the victory of Gaza, in 312, re- 
ered Babylonia. S. extended his dominions by con. 
quest, and in S06 took the title of king. Ue took part 
in a second war with Antigonus, who was deteated and 
killed at the battle of Ipsus, in 301. By the acquisi- 
tious of territory made otter this battle, & made his 
empire the greatest of those rnled by the successors of 
Alexander. He founded the cities of Antioch in Syria, 
and Seleucia near Babylon, besides a great number of 
other cities, thus continuing the work which Alexander 
had begun. He married Stratonice, daughter of Deme- 
trius Puliorcetes, but resigned her to his sun, Antiochus, 
to whom also he gave np a large part of his empire. &. 
was afterwards engaged in war with D. atrius, made 
him prisoner in 256, aud kept-him so till his death, three 
years later. A war with Lysimachus ended in his de- 
feat and death in 251, and S. advancing to the conquest 
of Macedonia, was murdered by Ptolemy Cerannus, 280. 
Sereveus IL, surnamed Callinicus, succeeded Antiochus 
II. 247 B. c., and after losing many of his provinces by 
the invasion of Ptolemy ILL, 242, was taken prisoner by 
the Parthians. He died in captivity B.C. 2. 


Asia, situated in Assy 


preceding, Was assassinated B.C., 222, — 
surnamed Philopatur, was son of Antiochus the Gre 
to whom he succeeded B C. 186, poisoned by his minis- 
ter Heliodorus, 174. — SeLeucus V. was son of Deme- 
trius II., and was proclaimed king with Antiochus Gij- 
pus u. C. 125. He was killed by order of his mother, 
Cleopatra, 122. — SELEUCUS VI., son of Antiochus Gry- 
pus, became king over a part of Syria in 97 B.C.. and 
wok the remainder from his uncle, Antiochus Cyricus, 
94. He was killed the year following in the contest 
which ensued with the son of the latter. 

Self, u.; pl. Serves. [A. S. self, ,, Du. zelf; Ger. 
selbst.) The individual, as subject to his own contem- 
plation or action; one’s individual person; personality; 
personal identity; individuality.—Selfishness; personal 
interest; love of private interest. 

Seif is united to certain personal pronouns and pro- 
nominal adjectives, to express emphasis or distinction ; 
also when the pronoun is used reciprocally; as, I myself, 
(is much used as a prefix in composition.) 

Humbled, or abased, from 


consciousness of guilt. 


Heated Self-abase’ment, ». Humiliation or abasement pro- 


ceeding from consciousness of one’s inferiority or guilt. 
Humbling or abasing by the com 
sciousness of guilt. 


twoare selenious aud selenic acids. Selenious acid forms Self-abhor’rence, n. Abhorrence of self. 


selenites with the bases, which are all insoluble in Self-abuse’, u. 


water, with the exception of those formed with the al- 


Abuse of one’s self. 


( Med.) Masturbation; onanism. 


kalies. Selenic acid is very similar in character to sul- Self-net'ing, a, Acting by itself; said of a machine 
phuric acid, its salts being isomorphous with the sul-| or press. 
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Self-ac'tion, n. Action by one’s self. 
Self-nevive, a. Acting without any external assist- 
ance or agents. 
Self activity. u. The quality or power of moving or 
sting Without foreign or external aid, 
nira‘tion, n. Act of admiring one’s self. 
irs’, n. One's own private affairs. 
Seized with fear at one’s self. 
The aggraudizement 


i hilated, a. Annihilated by one's own acts. 
ihila'tion, n. The act of being annihilated 
by one’s own act. 

Self-applause’,n. Approbation of one’s self. 

Self-apply ing. a. Applying to one’s self. 

Self-approv ing, a. Approving one’s self, or action. 

Self-assertimg, a. Advancing, or asserting, one’s 
Tights or claims. 

Self-asser tion, n. 
clans. 

Self-assumed’, a. Assumed without authority, or 
by one’s self. 

Self-assured’, a. Assured by one’s self. 

Self- attractive, a, Attractive by one’s self or pow- 
ors 

Self-ban ‘ished, a. Banished by one’s own will. 

Self-begot'ten, a. Begotten by one's own power. 

Self-born’, a Born by one’s self. 

Self centra'tion, n., The state of being centred in 
self. 

Self cem'tred, Self-cem'tered, a. Centred in 
one's self. 

Self-cen'tring, Self-cem'tering, a. Centring 
in one’s self. 

Self-char'ity, n. 

Self command’, n. Control over one’s self. 

Self-commune’, n. Communion with one's self. 

Self-commau nicative, a. Communicating by one’s 
own powers. 

Self-commu’‘nion, n. Thoughts with or about one's 
self, 

Self-compla’cency, n. Satisfaction in one's abilities. 

Self-conceit’,n. A high opinion of one’s self; van- 
ity; self-suticiency, 

Self-conceited, a. Having a high or overweening 
opinion of one’s own person or merits; vain. 

Self-conceit‘edness, n. A high opinion of one's 
merits or person, 

Self. concern“. n. Care for one’s self. 

Self-condemna'tion, n Condemnation by one’s 
Own s 

Self-con'fidence, n. Reliance upon one's own pow- 
ers or non. 

Self-con fident, a. Confident of one's own ability. 

Self-con fidently, adv. With self-reliance. 

Self-con scious, a. Conscious of one’s own acts. — 
Conscious of the notice or observation of others.— 
Esteem of one’s own powers or abilities, 

Self-con‘sciousness, n. Aet of being self-con- 
scious. — Consciousness of observation by others. 

Self-consid ering, a. Deliberating with one’s self. 

Self-consistency, n. The state or quality of being 
consistent with one's self. 

Self-consistent, a. Consistent with one's self. 

Self-consum ‘ing, a. Consuming one’s self. 

Self-contradic’tion, n. Act of contradicting itself; 
repugnancy in terms, 

Self-contradict‘ory, a. Contradicting itself. 

Self-control’, n. Selftcommand. 

Self-eon viet' ed. a. Convicted by one’s own actions 
or acknowledgments. 

Self-convic'tion, n. Conviction by one’s self. 

Self-ereat’ed, a. Formed or constituted by one’s self. 

Self-cul'tare, Education of one’s self. 

Self-deceit’, n. Deception respecting one's self. or 
that originates from one’s own mistake ; self-deception, 

Self-dleceived’, a. Deceived by one’s own mistake 
or error, 

Self-decep'tion, n. Deception concerning one’s self. 

Self-defense’, Self-defence’, n. Act of defending 
or protecting one's n person, property, or reputation, 

Self-denial, n. The act of denying one’s self; the 
forbearing to gratify one’s own appetites or desires, 

Self-deny’ing, a. Denying one's self; forbearing to 
indulge one’s own appetites or desires. 

Self-depend ent, Self-depend'ing, a. Depend- 
ing on one's self. 

Self-destroy’er, n. 
self; a suicide 

Self-destruc’tion, n. Destruction of one’s self; 
snicide. 

Selt-determina'tion, n. 
own mind. 

Self-devot’ing. 7. Voluntary devotion of one's self 

ysotacthing hazardous, 
ed/ucated, a, Educated without the help of 
teachers or schools, 

Self-eclect‘ive, a. That has the right to elect one's 
self or one’s own members. 

Self-esteem’, n. Tho csteem or good opinion of one’s 
selt; vanity. 

Self-ev/ident, a. Evident in its own nature; evident 
without proofor reasoning; that produces certainty or 
clear conviction npon a bare presentation to the mind. 

Self-exalta'tion, n. Exaltation or ennobling of 
one's self. 

Self-examina’‘tion, n. Examination of one’s self; 
an examination or serutiny into one’s own state, con- 
duct and motives, particularly in regard to religious af- 
fections and duties. 

Seli-exist’ence, n. 


The asserting of one’s rights or 


Love of self. 


One who destroys or ruins him- 


Determinating by one’s 


Existence of one’s self, inde 
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pendent of any other being or cause; inherent and un- 
derived existence; un attribute peculiar to Goa, 

Self-exist/ent, a. Existing by one’s self, own nature, 
or essence, Independent of any other cause. 

Self-explain’‘ing, a. That may be understood with- 
out explanation, 

Selſ-gov'erument. n. Self-control; government 
of one’s self. — Government by the people; democracy, 

Self-homicide, n. The act of killing one’s self; 
suicide. 

Self-impor’tance, n. 
self; pride; vanity. 

Self-impos'ture, n. Imposition practised on one's 
self; self-deception ; self-delusion. 

Self-in'terest, z. One's own interest; private inter- 
est; the interest or advantage of one’s self. 

Selfish, a Devoted wholly or unduly to self; regard- 
ing one’s own interest chiefly or solely; influenced in 
actions by a view to private advantage. 


High importance of one’s 


Selfishly, adv. Ina selfish manner; with regard to 
private interest only, or chiefly. 

Selfishness, n. Quality or state of being selfish; 
undue love of self; subserviency to self; the exclusive 
regard of a person to his own interest or happiness. 

Selfist, n. One devoted to self; a selfish person. (R.) 

Self less. a. Devoid of selfishness. 

Self-lim’ited, a. (Med.) Applied to diseases which 
appear to run a definite course, but little modified by 
treatment, as small-pox. — Dunglison, 

Self-love, n. (V and love.) The love of self; the 
love of one’s own person or happiness. 

Self-lum'inous, a. Luminous by itself; emitting 
light, as a star, the flame, or a substance shining when 
heated or rubbed. 

Self-made’, a. Made or constituted by one’s self. 

Selfmas'tery, n. Mastery of one’s self; selfcom- 
mand. 

Sel t'tle, n. Natural mettle. 

Self-mur'der, n. The murder of one’s self; suicide. 

Self-opin‘ion, n. A high opinion of one’s self. 

Selfpollu'tion, n. Masturbation; onanism. 

Self-posses‘sion, n. The possession of one’s powers 
or faculties ; calmness; self-commuand. 

Self-preserva‘tion, n. The preservation of one's 
self trom destruction or injury. 

Self-reli/ance, n. Reliance on one's own powers. 

Self-rely’ing, a. Depending on one’s sell. 

Self-reproof, n. Reproof of conscience. 

Self-restraint’, n. A restraint over one’s self. 

Self-right’eous, a. Righteous in one's own esteem. 

Self-right’eousness, n. Righteousness which one} 
arrogates to one’s self; reliance on one’s own righteous- 
ness. 

Self-sac'rifice, n. Sacrifice of one's self, or of self- 
interest. 

Self-same, a. [Self and same.] Exactly the same; 
the very same; identical. 

Self-seek’er, n. One who seeks only his own interest; 
a selfish person. 

Self-slaughter, (-slaw'ter,) n. The slaughter of one’s 
self; suicide. 

Self-suffi' ciency, n. Quality of being self-suffi- 
cient; an overweening opinion of one’s own strength 
or worth; excessive confidence iu one’s own competence 
or sufficiency. 

Self-suffi’cient, a. Having too much confidence in 
one's own strength, abilities, or endowments; haughty ; 
assuming; overbearing. 

Self-will, n. One's own will; obstinacy. 

Self-willed, a. Governed by one’s own will; not 
yielding to the will or wishes of others; not accomodat- 
ing or compliant; obstinate. 

Self-wor’ship, u. Worship or idolizing of one’s self. 

Seligher, (sel'i-ger.) a lake of Russia, govts. of Tver 
and Novgorod, Ext. 30 m. long, and 10 broad 

Selim, the name of three emperors of the Turks: — 
Serm I., son of Bajazet II., B. 1467; dethroned his father 
and killed his two brothers 1512; defeated the shah of 
Persia 1514; conquered Syria and Egypt 1516-1517; p. 
1520, — SELIM II., succeeded his father, Soliman IL, in 
15%; took Cyprus from the Venetians 1570, and Tunis 


from the Spaniards in 1571. In the same year he lost 
the great naval battle of Lepanto; D. 1574. — SELIM IIT., 
son of Mustapha III., B. 1761, succeeded his uncle. Ab- 
dul-hamed, 1759. The studies which he had diligently 
pursued, and the intercourse which he had held with 
eminent statesmen, made him ambitions of being a re- 
former; but the jll-fortune of the Turks in the wars 
with Russia and Anstria, and the numerons rebellions 
and insurrections in the varions provinces of the em- 
pire, long prevented his attempting the task. War with 
France followed, and Egypt was conquered, but it was 
recovered by the English and restored to S In 1800 
he became protector to the Ionian Islands, and peace 
being established, he applied himself to the difficult; 
work of internal reform. The organization and dis- 
cipline of the army, the constitution of the divan, and 
the system of taxation were the matters which he sought 
to regulate. War with Russia again broke out in 1506, 
the new army organization, Nizam Jedid, excited im- 
mense dissatisfaction, and in May, 1807, the janissaries 
revolted, and Selim was deposed, imprisoned, and in the 
following year strangled, July 28, 1808. 
(Selinsgrove, in Pennsy/rania, n post-village of Sny- 
der co, 50 m. N. of Harrisburg; pop. abt. 1,600, 
Selkirk, ALEXANDER, a Scottish adventurer, R. at Largo, 
Fife, 1676. He was a skilful seaman, and made several 
voyages to the South Sen. in one of which, having quar- 
rolled with his commander, he was put ashore on the 


Island of Juan Fernandez, with a few necessaries, a fowl- 
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during four years and fonr months, and was then res- 
cued by Captain Woods Rogers. During the time of 
his remaining on the island he had nearly forgotten his 
native language. He returned to Kugland in 1711, and 
is said to have given his papers to Defoe, who took from 
them his story of Robinson Crusoe; but there is little 
doubt that the latter was indebted to Selkirk for lite 
more than the main idea of the work. 

Sel’ kirk, a town of Scotland, cap. of a small co. of same 
name, situated on a commanding eminence below the 
confluence of Yarrow and the Ettrick, near the borders 
of Roxburghshire, 38 in. from Edinburgh. Manuf. Wool- 
Jen goods, Pop. 4,000. 

Selkirk, in & Carolina, a post-village of Marion, dist., 
48 m. S. E. of Cheraw. 

Sell, u.; pl. setts. Self. (A Scotticism.) 

n. [Fr. selle; Lat. sella, for sedulu, from sedes, a 
Bea Au elevated seat or throne. 

—v.a. [A.S syllan, to give, to deliver up.] To give or 
deliver in exchange for money, or security for money; 
to exchange for money; to yield or give for a consider- 
ation; the word correlative to buy.—To betray for 
money ; as, he sold his country. — To impose upou; to 
trick. (Collog.) 

To sell one’s life dearly, to cause as much loss as pos- 
sible before the taking o! one's life. 

14 To practice selling; to have commerce. — To be 
sold. 

n. A trick; the act of making a fool of one. (Colloq.) 

Selllenders. Sel'landers, n. pl. [Fr. solandres.] 
(Fur.) A disease in a borse’s hock, similar to MALANDERS. 

Seller, n. The person who sells; a vender. 

Sellersburg, in Jniéiana, a post- village of Clarke co., 
9 m. N. of Jeffersonville. 

Sellersville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Bucks co. 

Sel ma, in Alabama, a flourishing post-village of Dallas 
co., 70 m. W of Montgomery; pop in 1870, 6.489. 

Selma, in Missouri, a village of Jefferson co., 35 m. S. W. 
of St. Louis. 

Selma. in Ohio, a post-village of Clark co., 14 m. E.N.E. 
of Xenia. 

Selters. and Lower Selters, two villages in Ger- 
many, abt. 10 m. from Frankfort-on-the-Main, noted for 
their most celebrated mineral springs. 

Selvage, Selvedge. (s?/'vij,) n. (Ger. sahl, sal, sig- 
nifying extension, especially in length, and edge.) The 
edge of cloth, where it is closed by complicating the 
threads; a woven border, or border of chose work. 

Selvagee, (-jce’,) n. (Naut.) A skein of rope-yarns or 
spun-yarn marled together. — Dana, 

Selves, pl. of SELF, q. v. 

Sem’ao, an island of the Eastern Archipelago, separated 
by a narrow strait from the island of Timor. Ext. 20 m. 
long, and 8 m. in average breadth. 

Sem'aphore, (r,) n. [Fr., from Gr. sema, a sign, and 
pherein, to bear.) A term used synonymously with 
telegraph; but which may be applied to any system of 
communicating intelligence by signals. 

Sematology, n. [Gr. sema, sematos, a sign, and 
legos, a discourse.) The doctrine of the use of signs, par 
ticularly of verbal signs, in the operation of thinking 
and reasoning, comprehending the theory of grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric. — Smart. 

Sem'blance. n. [Fr., from Lat. similis, like.] Like- 
ness; resemblance; actual similitude. — Appearance; 
show; figure; form, 

Sem ble, r. n. [Fr. sembler.] (Law.) A term frequently 
used before the statement of a point of law which has not 
been directly settled, but about which the court have 
expressed an opinion, and intimated what a decision 
should be. 

Sem. (sa-md’,) a. [Fr. sown.] (Her.) Applied to a 
shield covered with small charges over its entire surface, 

Semecar’pus, n. [Gr. samikoo, to mark; karpos, fruit. 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Anucardtacer. 
anacardium yields the marking-nuts of India, which 
are employed, with the fruits of Holigarna longifolia, 
in preparing the celebrated black varnish of Sylhet. 
This is extensively used for lacquer-work, and for mark- 
ing lineu. The seeds are edible, like those of the cashew. 
See ANACARDIUM. 

Semele. (Myt/.) A daughter of Cadmus by Hermoine, 
was beloved by Jupiter: but Juno, determining to pun- 
ish her rival, visited the house of Semele in the guise 
of her nurse, and persuaded her to entreat her lover to 
come to her with the same majesty as he approached 
Juno. Jupiter had sworn by the Styx to grant Semele 
whatever she required: he therefore came attended by 
the clouds, the lightning, and thunder-bolts. Semele, 
unable to endure so much majesty, was instantly con- 
sumed with fire. Her child was, however, saved from 
the flames by Mercury. This child was called Bacchus, 
or Dionysius. 

Semen, n. [Lat.] (Anat.) The spermatic secretion 
of the male. 

S. contra. (Med) The pharmaceutical name for a 
drug composed of the dried leaves and flower-heads of 
Artemisia sieberi, and some allied species. It is acele- 
brated vermifuge, 

Semen ‘dria, a town of European Turkey, in Servia, 
on the Danube, 20 m. S E. of Belgrade; pop. 10,000 

Semerone, or Cimarron, (see'me-rem.) a river of the 
Indian Territory, rises in the Rocky Mountains; Lat. 
370 N., Lon. 1049 35’ W., and after a S.E. course of abt. 
600 m. falls into the Arkansas in Lat. 36° 10’ N., Ion. 
96° 15 W. 

Semes'ter, n. [Ger.; Fr. semestre, from Lat. sex, six, 
and mensis, a month.] A term of six months. 


ius piece, guupowder, and shot. Here he lived alone 
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Semi. [Lat.] A prefix which, used in composition, 
signifies half; as, semrcircle, half a circle. 
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semiamplex’icaul, a. [Lat. semi, amplerus, to 
embrace, and caulis, a stem.] (Bot.) Half clasping the 
stem, 28 a leaf. 

Semi-an'nual, a. Half yearly. 

Semi-A'rianism, n. The belief of the Semi-Arians. 

sem i-A'rians, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A branch of the 
Arians, Who denied the consubstuntiality of the Son with 
the Father, but admitted the similarity of substance. 

—a. Relating to the 3emi-Arians, or to their doctrines. 

Seim š Dreve, n. (Mus.) A note whose length is half 
that Of a breve. It is the longest note gen- 
erally used in modern music, and is the 
integer Whose fractions are usually adopted 
to express the length of other notes. — 

Sem i- chorus, u. (Mus) A chorus sung by a part 
of the choir. 

Semai-cirele, (Cr.) n. The part of a circle com- 
prehended between its diameter and half its circumfer- 
ence. 

An bodyin the form of a half circle, 

seni i-Cireled, (-sir’s/d,) a. Half round. 

Semicireular,a. Having the form of half a circle. 

Semicircum’'ference,n. Half of the circumference. 

sem icolon, x. (Punctuution.) The point (;) mark- 
ing a greater distinction of sense than a comma, but 
less than a colon. 

Sem ‘i-column,n. Half of a column. 

Seswš-colum' mar, a. Resembling half a column: 
especially applied to botanical objects. 

Seumi-compact’, a. Hult compact. 

Seumi-cu’bical, a. (Math) Applied to a parabola 
which may be referred to coordinate axes such that the 
squares of the ordinates of its points shall be to each 
other as the cubes of the abscisses of the same points, 

Davies & Peck 

Seumi-cu’bium, Semi-en ptum, n. [L. Lat., from 
Lat. semi, and cupa, a tub.] ( Med.) A half-bath, or such 
as receive only the hips or extremities. 

Bem i-demi-semiqua'ver. (Mus.) A note, of 
which S are equivalent toa quaver, 32 to a minim, and 
64 to asemibreve. It is represented thus: 


or in groups, 


=— 4—_ thus: 


Sewmi-diam’eter, n. (Geom.) Half the diameter; 
the radius of a circle or sphere. 

Sem i-diapason, (du,) n. (Aus.) An octave di- 
minished by a minor semitone, 

Semni-diapen’te, x. (us.) An imperfect or false 
fifth. — Moore 

Sem i-diaphane’ity, n. Half-transparency ; imper- 

fect transparency. 

Semii-diaph’‘anous, a. Half-transparent; imper- 
fectly transparent. 

Semi-diates’saron, n. (Aus.) A defective or false 
fourth. 

Semi-di'tone, n. (Mus.) A lesser third having its 
terms at 6 to 5; a hemiditone. (x.) 

Semi-diur’nal, 4. Relating to half a day. 

Sem/‘i-dou an. (Hot.) Having the innermost sta- 
mens perfect, while the outermost have become petaloid. 

Henslow. 

. Sem'i-iloret, n. (Bot.) A ligu- 

ate floret. 

Semi-flos‘culous, Semi-flos’ecular, a. (Bot.) 
Noting that the flowers of a head are ligulate. 

Semi-flu id, a. Half-fluid; imperfectly fluid. 

Semi-ſorm. n. An imperfect form. 

Semi- formed. a. Hal!-formed. 

Semi-ho’ral, a. Half-hourly. 

Semi-in’durated, s. Imperfectly hardened. 

Semi-lapid ified, (-/id,) a. Half-changed into stone. 

Semi-lentic’ular, a. Half, or imperfectly, resem- 
bling a lens. 

Semi-liq’aid, a. Half-liquid. 

D n. The state of partial liqnidity. 

Semi- lunar. Se ary, or Semi- lu 
mate. a. Resembling in form a half-moon. 

Semi-metal'lic, a. Relating to a semi-metal. 

Sem ‘inal, a. [Lat. seminalis, from semen, seed.) Per- 
taining to seed, or to the elements of production. — Con- 
tained in seed; radical; rudimental; original. 

Seminal leaf. (Bot.) The first leaf of a plant, di- 
rectly developed from the cotyledon, 

Semina’rian, Sem'inarist, n. Fr. séminariste.) 
A person educated in a seminary ; — especially, one edu- 
cated for the Roman Catholic priesthood. 

Seminary, n. [Lat. seminarium, from semen, a seed.) 
Any school, academy, college, or university in which 
young men are iustructed in the several branches of 
learning. 

(Roman Catholic Church.) A college appointed for 
e instruction and education of young men destined 
for the priesthood, — Hook. 

pem inary, in Illinois, a township of Fayette co.; pop. 

Bemina'tion, n. Lat. seminatio.] Act of sowing. 

(Bot.) The natural dispersion of seeds. 
Minmiferous, a. [Fr. séminifire, from Lat. semen, 
seed, and ferro, to bear.) Producing seed. 
mifie, Seminifical, a. [Lat. semen, seed, 
and facere, to make.} Productive of seeds or semen. 
em'i moles, a tribe of American Indians, originally a 
vagrant branch of the Cree whose name, Seminole, sige 
Nifies ** wild or“ reckless.” In 1505, they aided in driving 


the Appalaches from Florida; and in 1817, they joined | 


With the Creeks and some negroes who had taken refnge 
With them. ravaged the white settlements in Georgia, 
Plundering plantations, and carrying off slaves, whom 
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they refused to surrender. General Jackson, sent to 
punish them, took at the same time several Spanish 
torts, and hastened the negotiations which ended in the 
cession of Florida to the U. States. By this cession, in 
1823, the S engaged to retire into the interior, und not 
molest the settlers; but as the negroes continued to 
take refuge with them, a treaty was made with sume of 
the chiefs, in 1832, for the removal of the whole tribe W. 
of the Mississippi. This treaty was repudiated by the 
tribe, at the instigation of Osceola (q. v.), one of their 
chiefs. A war commenced, in which battles and skir- 
mishes were of constant occurrence, and with various 
results. This war, which lasted seven years, and cost 
the government about $10,000,000, and the loss of 1,466 
lives, ended in 1842, when the S., then reduced to about 
800 persons, of whom only 230 were warriors, took refuge 
iu remote places, where it was quite impossible to reach 
them. A large proportion of these were afterwards snc- 
cessively, and by various devices, taken prisoners, and 
sent West; and those who were left soun became too 
weak to give further trouble. 

Semiog’raphy, u. (Gr. semeion, sign, and graphein, 
to describe.) (d.) A description of symptoms or signs 
of disease. — Dunglison, 

Semiology, n. (Fr. iolagie, from Gr. semeion, a 
sign, and 4% 0s, discourse. } ed.) The branch of pa- 
thology which treats of the symptoms or signs of dis- 
ease. — Dunglison. 

Semi'opal, z. (in.) A silicious mineral, nearly re- 
sembling the common opal, but differing from it in being 
harder and more opaque, in exhibiting a less perfect con- 
choidal fracture, and in the muddiness of its colors. It 
is found at Okehampton in Devonshire, and in Cornwall, 
Eng. at Wheal Buller, and near St. Ives and St. Just. 

Semi-orbic'ular, a. Having the shape of half a 
sphere. 

Semii-osseous, (-OH, a. Half as hard as bone; 
partially bony. 

Semipalatinsk’, (“the seven palaces,”) a fortified 
town of Siberia, govt. of Tomsk, on the Irtish, 250 m. 
SW. of Barnaul; Lat. 50° 15’ N., Lon. 79° 30’ E.; pop. 
7,000. 

Semipal' mate. Semipal'mated, a. (Zo) Hav- 
ing the toes connected together by a web extending along 
only their proximal half. 

Sem‘iped, n. [Lat. semipes, from semi, half, and pes, 
afoot.) (Prosody) Half a foot. 

Semip’edal, a. Containing half a foot. 

Semi-Pela’gianism, z. (Eccl Hist.) A modifica- 
tion of the doctrines of the Pelagians, consisting chiefly 
in maintaining the sufficiency of man's natural power, 
only so far as regards the first act of conversion to God, 
and the initial act of man’s repentance for sin. S-P, 
took its rise in 428, from John Cassian, a pupil of Chry- 
sostom at Marseilles. The Council of Orange, July 3, 
629, established the Augustinian doctrines in opposition 
to those of the Pelagians and Semi-Pelngians, as did that 
of Valencia, in July or Aug, 530; and Pope Boniface II. 
confirmed the decree in 530. 

Semi-pellu’eid, a. Half-clear; imperfectly trans- 
parent. 

Semi-pellucid‘ity, n. State or quality of being 
imperiectly transparent, 

Semi-perspic'uous, a. Half-transparent ; imper- 
fectly clear. 

Sem‘i-proof, n. The proof of a single evidence. (n.) 

Sem’‘i-quaver, n. ( Mus.) A note of half the dura- 
tion of the quaver; the sixteenth of the semi-breve. It 
is represented thus: 


= or in groups, thus: — 


—v.a. To sing in semi-quavers. 

Semiramis, a queen of Assyria, of whom we have 
little certain historical knowledge. She is generally 
regarded as the wife of Ninus, and is said to have put 
him to death. The traditions agree that she reigned 
forty-two years after Ninus; she was called Rea, on ac- 
count of her atrocities. See NINUS. 

Semisopoch’no, or ISLE OF THE SEVEN MOUNTAINS, 
an island of the Aleutian Archipelago; Lat. 519 59’ N., 
Lon. 179° 45’ 57” W. 

Sem'i-sospiro, n. [It.] (us.) A pause equal to 
an eighth of a bar in common time. 

Semitch Islands, (sa-mitch’,) a group of the Aleu- 
tian Archipelago, N E. of the island of Attoo. 

Semi-tertian, (-ter'shun,) n. (Med.) An intermit- 
tent fever possessing the characteristics of the tertian 
aud quotidian. — Dunglison, 

—a. (Med.) Possessing the characteristics of the tertian 
and quotidian intermittent fevers, 

Semit/ie, a. Relating to Shem, or to his descendants ; 
as, the Semitic languages. 

Semitic languages. (Philology.) The name of a fam- 
ily of languages which is divided into three branches,— 
the Aramaic, the Hebraic, and the Arabic. The Ara- 
maic occupied the north, including Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and a portion of the ancient kingdoms of Babylonia and 
Assyria. Itis known to us chiefly in two dialects, the 
Syriac and the Chaldee. A translation of the Bible was 
made in this dialect in the 2d century. Christian liter- 
ature dating from the 4th century is rich in it, and it is 


still spoken, albeit in a very corrupt form, by the Nes- 


torians of Kurdistan, as well as by some Christian 
tribes in Mesopotamia. The language adopted by the 
Jews during the Babylonian captivity had the name of 
Chaldee given to it. The Jews adopted this language 
of their conquerors, both for conversation and for liter- 
ary purposes; yet they always retained a knowledge of 
their sacred language. The Aramaic was a dialect trans- 
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planted from Babylonia to Palestine. It was the dialect 
spoken by Christ and his disciples. Later, the Jews 
adopted the Arabic as their literary language. retaining 
it till the 13th century, after which they returned to a 
form of modernized Hebrew, which they still continue 
to make use of for learned discussions. The Arabie, or 
Southern class of the Semitic, includes the Ethiopic 
and the Himyalitic inscriptions, both being dead Ian- 
guages, while the living languages belonging to this 
class are the Arabic and the Aramaic. The Hebraic. or 
middle class of the sume family, includes Biblical He- 
brew, the Samaritan of the 3d century, the Carthagin- 
ian, and the Phoenician inscriptions, among its dead kan- 
guages; its living dialects being represented by the 
modernized Hebrew of the Jews. The Aramaic, or 
Northern class, of the Semitic family of tongues, has 
only one living representative, the Neosyriac; the Chal- 
dee, the Syriac of the 2d century, and the cuneitorm in- 
scriptions of Babylou and Nineveh being all dead lan- 
guages. 

Sem'itone, n. (Mus) The half of a tone. Strictly 
speaking, this is not a proper definition of it, inasmuch 
as semitones are of different lengths, according to their 
nature. A diatonic semitone is when the name of the 
note changes, as, for example from C to Db, or from B 
to C. A chromatic semitone is when the note is merely 
altered by a sharp or a flat, as from C to C#, or from D 
to Dy. 


Semiton‘ic, a. Pertaining to a semitone; consisting 


of a semitone, or of semitones. 

Sem‘i-vocal, a. Half vocal; pertaining to a semi- 
vowel; imperfectly sounding. 

Sem'i-vovel, n. (Gram. One of those consonants 
which, like vowels, can be pronounced independently, 
or without the aid of any other letter. To this clase 
belong b, c. d, g, k, p, $, t, v, z, and z. 

Sem' lin. a fortified town of Austria, in Sclavenia, on the 
Danube, 3 m. N.W. of Belgrade, and 40 m. S E. of Peter- 
wardein, Itis the principal entrepôt of the trade be- 
tween Austria and Turkey. Pop. 15,000. 

Semmes, RAPHAEL, (sems,) the commander of the Con- 
federate privateer Alabama, h. in Maryland, about 1810, 
Was appointed, 1828, a midshipman on board the Lering- 
ton, and rose by succsssive steps to the rank of com- 
mander in 1855. He was nominated, in 1558, secretary 
to the Lighthouse Board, which situation he held when 
the war broke out. He then joined the Confederate ser- 
vice, March 26. 1861, and was made commander of the 
war-stenmer Sumter. With this vessel he caused con- 
siderable damage to the U. States merchant navy, and 
having been driven into the port of Gibraltar by stress 
of weather, sold her to a neutral.” He was then or- 
dered to take the command of a vessel built in England, 
and known at first as “290,” which afterward became 
famous as the Alabama. His exploits, while commander 
of this vessel, although not so dashing as those of Paul 
Jones during the first American war, were far more de- 
structive, After having inflicted an enormous amount of 
loss on our national commerce, the Alabama, which had 
been into Cherbourg for repairs, encountered outside 
the harbor a U. States war-steamer, the Ararsarge, 
Capt. Jobn A. Winslow, June 10, 1864. A French man- 
of-war followed her to prevent any violation of inter- 
national law. The fight took place about 9 miles from 
Cherbourg, and was both short and de ve, The Kear- 
sarge, a powerful ship, was defended by iron chains 
slung over the bulwarks, upon which the shot of the 
Alabama could make but little impression; and in 
rather more than an hour from the beginning of the 
fight the Alabama was completely disabled. The crew 
tried to reach the French coast with her, but failed in 
the attempt, and she began to sink. S., and some of the 
sailors, including 13 officers, were saved by the boats of 
an English steam-yacht, the Deerhound, which had ac- 
companied the Alabama from Cherbourg to be a specta- 
tor of the fight. S. succeeded, after some difficulty, in 
making his way back to the Southern States; bnt the 
effectual blockade of their ports deprived him of any 
further chance of continuing bis adventurous career. 
He wrote the Cruise of the Alabama and Sumter, and 
the Log of the Alabama, published in London in 1864; 
also, Memoirs of Service Afloat, published in Baltimore 
in 1868. D. near Mobile, Ala., Aug. 30, 1877, 

Semo'la, Semoli’no, n. [Fr. semoule; It mina. ] 
A light and wholesome food formed from wheaten flour 
into small grains. By the mode of preparation, all the 
gluten of the flour is preserved, and only the starch and 
corbounceous matters removed. 

Sempach, a small town of Switzerland, cant. of Lu- 
cerne, on Lake Sempach, 7 m. N.W. of Lucerne. It is 
noted for the defeat of the Austrians by the Swiss in 
1556, when Arnold von Winkelried was killed. op, 
1,000. The lake is 4 m. long and 1 m. broad. 

Sempervivum, n. [Lat., from semper, always, 
and vivere, to live.] (Bol.) A genus of succulent or 
herbaceous plants, order Crassalacex. S. tectorum, the 
common Houseleek, is a well-known plant, with thick 
fleshy leaves, arranged in the form ofa double rose. It 
is commonly to be met with on the tops of outhouses 
and cottages. and is considered to possess cooling prop- 
erties. S. caspitosum has been known to remain alive 
in a herbarium for eighteen months, and, when subse- 
quently planted, to grow. 

Sempiter’nal, a. Fr. sempiterne]; Lat. sempiternus, 
from semper, and iternus, eternal.) Everlasting; eter- 
nal in futurity ; endless. 

Sempiter’nity, u. [Lat. sempiternitas.] Future dura- 
tion without end. 

Sempro’nius, a name of frequent occurrence in Ro- 
man history. The principals who have borne it were 
the Graccnl, g. v. Besides these may be mentioned— 
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SEMPRONIUS ASELLIO, a military tribune of Rome, distin- 
guished in Spain B. c. 137. — SEMPRONIUS LONGUS, consul 
of Rome B. c. 217, distinguished in the field against Han- 
nibal. — SEMPRONIU8 TuDITANUS, a Roman tribune and 
commander, who was consul B. C. 203, and defeated Han- 
nibal at Crotona. The others of the name are of less mark. 

Sempro’nius, in New York, a post-township of Cayu- 
en co. 18 m. S.c. of Auburn; pop abt. 2,000. 

Semur, (su’moor,) a town of France, dept. of Côte 
d'Or, 34 m. N.W. of Dijon: pop. 4,000, 

Se’na, or Sen’na, a Portuguese settlement, in S.E. 
Africa, in Mozambique, on the river Zambesi, 110 m. 
N.W. of Quilimane. 

Se’nary, 4. [Lat. senarius, from seni, six each.] Of 
six; belonging to six; containing six. 

Sen‘ate, n. [Fr. sénat; Lat. senatus, an assembly of 
elders.) (Anc. Hist.) The deliberative assembly of the 
Roman people; but the term has been applied to very 
different powers and constitutions in different countries. 
In the Greek republics, as well as among the Romans, 
the number of senators was regulated by the number of 
tribes into which the state was divided. Accordingly, 
while Attica was divided into four tribes, the number 
of senators was 400; and when the number of tribes was 
increased to ten, the number of senators was also en- 
larged to 500. The Roman Senate, during the primitive 
days of the city, participated in the judicial and execu- 
tive powers of the king, and even in the management 
of military affairs. Romulus was said to have originated 
the Senate; but in doing this, he only imitated all the 
civilized nations dwelling on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, who all deemed it necessary to have an assem- 
bly of the elder citizens of the state, besides a popular 
assembly. Under Tarquinius Priscus, the number of 
senators was increased to 300, each of the 300 houses 
(gentes), which composed the three tribes, having its de- 
curio, or representative head, in the Senate. Subse- 
quently, the election of the senators was made by the 
censor reading aloud once in every Instre (five years) 
the names of the senators, the worthiest first, the one 
first named being styled princeps senatus. Those who 
were deemed unworthy of the dignity were degraded by 
the omission of their names. The senators were chiefly 
drawn from the ranks of the equestrian order. In the 
days of the Republic, a senator was required to possess 
property to the value of about $22,500, and in the days 
of Augustus of about $32,500. The Senate was assem- 
bled by the supreme officers of government, deciding 
the propositions laid before it, article by article, by a 
majority of voices. A decree of the Senate was called 
senatus consultum. If the decree was opposed by the 
tribune, or if the Senate was not full, the act was 
termed senatus auctoritas, and was submitted to the 
people, whose tribnnes could reject every proposition 
by their vote. The Senate had within its jurisdiction 
all matters of public administration, questions of peace 
or war, the choice of public officers, and the financial 
concerns of the republic. Under the Empire, the Senate 
gradually lost its political consideration. but until the 
time of Constantine the Great many of its decrees took 
the place of the laws enacted by the people. In the end, 
it became so submissive to the will of the emperor, that 
it often decided upon the propositions of the ruler, with- 
out deliberation and with acclamation. 

* mer Pi.) See CONGRESS. 

French Hist) The title of the upper legislative 
chamber of France under Napoleon I. and Napoleon 
III. and also since, in our day, under the actual present 
republic. The Senate is composed of 300 members, 
of which 75 hold their seats for life, the vacancies 
being filled by the choice of the Senate. The remain- 
ing 225 seats are divided by lot into 3 classes of 75 
each, one class going out at successive periods of 3 
yeurs. 

Senato’bia, or Stnatosa, in Mississippi, a post- village 
of De Soto co., 49 m. 8. of Memphis. 

Sen‘ator, n. [Lıt.] A member of a senate. 

Senato’rial, 4. [Fr.; Lat. senatorius.) Pertaining to, 
or becoming, a senator. 

Senato’rially, adc. In the manner of a senate; with 
dignity or solemnity. 

Senato’rian, a. Same as SENATORIAL, g. v. (k.) 

Sen’‘atorship. n. Tho office of a senator, 

Send, v.a. (A. S. sendin; Ger. senden; Goth. sandjan. 
To dispatch from one plice to another, as ou an erran 
or messige. — To commission by authority to go and 
act. — To convey by the agency of another; to trans- 
mit; not to bring. — To cause to come, fall, or happen 
to; to bestow; as, “if God send life.” — To emit; to 
hurl; to let fly; to cast or shoot. — To propagate; to 
diffuse, as sound or music. 

To send forth or out, to produce, as the branches of a 
tree. — To diffuse; to emit, as u fragrant odor. 

—v.n. To despatch an agent, a messenger, or message 
for some purpose. 

(Naut.) To pitch suddenly and violently into the 
trough of the sea.— Daina. 

To send for, to require by message to come, or cause 
to be bronght. 

Sender, u. One who sends. 

Sen/eca, Lucius AxNÆUs, a celebrated Roman philoso- 
pher, was the son of M. Ann@us Seneca, an eminent 
rhetorician, and was born at Corduba, in Spain, about 
the beginning of the Christian æra. Taken early to 
Rome, he became an advocate, gained some distinction, 
and was made quastor. But under Claudius, his in- 
timecy with Julia, danghter of Germanicus, and an ac- 
cnaation of adnitery with her, brought against him by 
the infamous Messalina, led to his being banished to 
Corsica, where he lived eight years. For a time he al- 
leviated the bitterness of exile with the consolations of 
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philosophy, but he afterwards stooped to the basest 
adulation and the most servile eutreaties to Claudius to 
be allowed to return to Rome. In A.D. 49 he was re- 
called, through the influence of Agrippina, who was just 
married to Claudius. lle was made prætor, and then 
tutor to Agrippina’s son, the future Nero. F. ingrati- 
ated himself with the young prince, and continued to 
enjoy his favor after his accession to the throne. How 
far the philosopher strove to correct the vices of the em- 
peror, or whether he did not rather wink at, or even 
pander to them, cannot perhaps be ascertained, But the 
philosopher grew immensely rich, had a palace sumptu- 
ously furnished at Rome, country seats and splendid 
gardens, and 
an enormous 
amount of 
ready money. 
After long 
profiting by 
the favor of = 
Agrippina, he % 
took her son's 
art against 
er, probably 
sanctioned, 
tacitly, if not 
expressly, her g 
murder by her 
son, and wrote 
Nero’s letter of 
justification to 
the Senate. He 
soon after lost À 
the favor of the 
emperor, who 
coveted his 
money ; and by 
the emperor's 
permission he 
quitted Rome 
for the country. In A.D. 65, S. was accused of taking 
part in the conspiracy of Piso, his intimate friend, and 
was ordered to put himself to death. He openeda vein 
in each arm, then in his legs, but the blood flowed very 
slowly; a dose of hemlock had no effect, and at last his 
tortures, which he bore with stoical fortitude, were 
ended by suffocation ina warm bath, His writings were 
very numerous, and many are still extant; among them 
are treatises De Ira, De Consolatione, De Providentia, De 
Animi Tranquillitate, and De Vitabeuta ; 124 Letters to 
Lucilius; 10 Tragedies, and a remarkable work entitled 
Qustionum Naturalium Lib. VII S. attached him- 
self chiefly to the Stoic school, but adopted also princi- 
les from other systems. His works abound in quota- 
le maxims and sentiments; his language is lucid and 
vigorous; but he is over-fond of antithesis. IIis style, 
like his conduct at his death, hada theatrical affectation 
about it. His works have been very much read, and 
very frequently republished. 

Seneca, in Illinois, a post- village of La Salle co., 12 m. 
E. of Ottawa.—A twp. of McHenry co. 

Seneca, in Kansas, a post-village, cap. of Nemaha co., 
32 m. E. of Marysville, 

Seneca, in Michigan, a post-township of Lenawee co.; 
pop. abt. 2,500. 

Seneca, in New York, a central co.; area, 330 sq. m. 
Rivers. Seneca and Clyde. Lakes. Seneca and Caynga. 
Surface, undulating ; soil, fertile. Min. Iron and gyp- 
sum. Cap. Ovid. Pop. abt. 44,000.— A township of 
Ontario co., abt. 25 m. E. of Canandaigua; pop. abt. 15,000. 

Seneca, in Ohio, a N. co.; area, 540 sq. m. Rivers. 
Sandusky, and Honey and Green creeks. Surface, level; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Tiffin. Pop. abt. 47,000.— A town- 
ship of the above co.; pop. abt. 2,500. — A township of 
Monroe co.; pop. abt. 2,700.— A township of Noble co. 

Seneea, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Crawford co., 18 m. N. N. E. of Prairie-du-Chien; pop. 
abt. 400. — A township of Green Lake co.; pop. abt. 700. 

Sen’eca Creek, in Maryland, enters the Potomac from 
Montgomery co. 

Seneca Creek, in Ohio, enters Mills Creek at Cam- 
bridge, Monroe co. 

Sen’eca Falls, in New York, a flourishing post- village 
and township of Seneca co, 43 m. W. S. W. of Syracuse; 
pop. of township abt. 10,000. 

Sen’eca Indians, a tribe of North American Indians 
belonging to the Iroquois, and formerly occupying W. 
New York and a portion of N.W. Pennsylvania. They 
were once powerful; and their most famons chief was 
Sagoyewatha, or“ Red-Jacket.” They now occupy reser- 
vations in Kansas. 

Sen’eca Lake, in New Fork, inclosed E. by Tompkins 
and Seneca cos., and W. by Steuben, Yates, and Ontario: 
40 m. long, and from 2 to 4 wide, is abt. 210 feet above 
Lake Ontario, into which it falls through the Seneca 
and Oswego rivera, It is 630 feet deep, and is sur- 
rounded by beautiful scenery. 

Sen’eca Oil,n. A name sometimes given to petro- 
leum, after the Seneca Indians, who discovered it in 
Pennsylvania and used it as a medicine. 

Seneca River, rises in the S.W. of N. Carolina, and 
flows 8. falling into the Tugaloo River, in Anderson 
dist., 8. Carolina. 

Seneca River, in New York. which flows E., forming 
the outlet of Canandaigua, Cayuga, Seneca, Owasco, 
Skanenteles, and Onondaga lakes, after which it flows 
N. under the name of Oswego River, entering Lake On- 


tario at Oswego. 
Sen’een-root, n. (Bot.) See Poryaara. 


Fig. 2335. — SENECA, 
(After an ancient bust.) 


Senecaville, in Ohio, a post- village of Guernsey co., 


10 m. S. E. of Cambridge. 
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Sene’cio, n. (Bot.) The Groundsel, a genus of plants, 
order Asteracrr, 
remarkable as be- 
ing probably the 
Most extensive in 
point of species in 
the whole vege- 
table kingdom. 
They are spread 
over all parts of 
the globe, near- 
ly 900 different 
kinds being 
known to botan- 
ists. The Ground- 
sel (Senecio vul- 
garis) and the 
Ragwort, or z 
weed (S. Jacobæa), 
afford a good idea 
of the appearance 
of the Enropean 
species, the most 
noteworthy of 
which is, perhaps, 
the well-known S. 
cineraria, better 2 
known in gardens 
as Cineraria mar- 
itima, extensively 
used for planting 
in flower-beds for the sake of contrast with scarlet and 
other colors, its beautiful foliage being clothed with 
short white down. The Golden Senecio, S. aureus (Fig. 
2326), an American species found in all the States, in 
meadows, woods, &c., is a handsome plant, with golden- 
yellow flowers; stem 1-2 feet high, single or branched 
above, terminating in a kind of umbellate, single or com- 
pound corymb. 

Seneff, (se- ,) a town of Belgium. prov. of Hainault, 
6 m. S. W. of Nivelles, famous as the scene of a sangui- 
nary battle, in 1674, between the Prince of Orange, after- 
wards William III. of England, and the French, under 
the Prince of Condé, in which the latter were victorious ; 
pop. 4,000. 

Senegal, (sen'e-gawl,) a large river in W. Africa, rises 
in Mount Cooro, in Lat. 10° 30 N., Lon. 10° 40’ W., flows 
first N.W.and then W., and falls into the Atlantic after 
a course of 1,000 m., for the last 740 of which it is navi- 
gable for flat-bottomed boats. Here and there, through- 
out the whole course, the navigation is interrnpted by 
cataracts, shoals, and rocks. In the lower course, the 
river forms numerous, large, cultivated, and very fertile 
islands, and its banks are green and productive, and in 
part clothed with wood. The entrance is difficult on 
account of breakers, and a bar, which in the dry season 
is covered by only 8 to 9 feet of water. 

Senegal. a French colonial establishment, on the W. 
coast of Africa, comprising several islands and small 
portions of the African continent between the Senegal 
and Gambia rivers. The soil is sandy along the const, 
but very fertile inland. Prod. Cotton, indigo, coffee, 
hemp, cassia, millet, maize, &c. Manuf. Principally 
iron-working and ship-building. Erp. Gum, hides, 
ivory, cabinet-woods, gold-dust, and wax. It is gov- 
erned by a superior naval officer, who resides at St. 
Louis. The climate is unhealthy. Chief towns. St 
Louis, the cap., and Goree. Pop. 198.135. 

Senegam’bia, an extensive maritime region of W. 
Africa, between Lat. 10° and 18° N., Lon. 4° and 17° 30 
E., having N. Sahara, E. Sondan, 8. the colony of Sierra 
Leone, and W. the Atlantic; area, 400,000 sq. m. It 
derives its name from the Senegal and Gambia, its prin- 
cipal rivers. It is level and fertile along the coast, but 
mountainous in the interior. It is divided into Higher, 
Middle, and Lower Senegambia. The first, or N. Sene- 
gambia, is inhabited by Moors; Middle &, by numerous 
negro tribes; and in Lower S, or along the coast, are the 
French settlement of Senegal,a small English territory 
on the Gambia River, and the Portuguese settlement on 
and around the estuary of the Rio Grande. Theclimate 
is unhealthy in Middle and Lower S. Fup. Estimated at 
9,000,000. 

Senescence, n. [Lat. senescens, from senescere, to 
grow old.] The state of growing old; decay by time. 

Senes’cent, a. Growing old. 

Seneschal, (sen’e-sial,) n. [Fr. sénéchal; L. Lat. 
senescallus, senescalcus ; O. Ger. senescalh, from sene, old, 
and scale, or scalh, a servant] A steward; formerly, 
an officer in the house of princes and dignitaries, who 
had the care of the honse, and the superintendence of 
feasts and domestic ceremonies. 

Se’nex, in Minois, a post-village of McLean co., 16 m. 
S.E. of Bloomington. 
Se’night, (sen’nit,) n. [Contracted from seren- night, 
as fortnight from fourteen-night.) The space of seven 

nights and days; a week. 

Se'nile, a. [Lat. senilis, from sener, seners, old, from 
senen, to be old.] Pertaining to old age; proceeding 
from age. 

Senility, n. State of being old; old age; imbecility 
proceeding from old age; dotage. 

Senior, (seen’yur,) a. fiat comp. of senez, old.] More 
advanced in years or office; elder. 

—n. One older than another, or one more advanced in 
life. — One who is older in office, or one whose first en- 
trance into office was anterior to that of another; one 
who has priority of rank. — An aged person. 

Seniority. n. State of being senior; eldership; su- 
perior age; priority of birth Priority in office ; priority 
of rank. 


g a! — 
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genen, (cen! yen, ) one of the Loffoden Islands, off the 
enje coast of Norway. Extent, 45 m. long and 30 broad. 
Pop. 3,000. 2 
a BAS, (san'le,) a town of France, dept. of Oise, on the 
Notte, A tributary of the Marne, 29 m. S. E. of Beauvais. 
Manuf. Cotton thread. Pop. 6,000. 
sen masa. n. [Fr. sue. (Med.) The dried leaves of sev- 
era) plants of the genus Cassia, q.v. S. acta on the 
system as a strong and effective cathartic, and though 
apt to gripe in its operation, and somewhat heating in 
its nature, is a very useful, aud, for children, a very 
valuable drug. The griping tendency can always be 
vented by the addition of a few caraway or coriander 
to the infusion, while its heating qualities can be 
corrected by the addition of Rochelle salts, which at the 
same time adds much to the efficacy of its action, F 
sen iar, (sen-nar’,)a negro state of E. Africa, forming 
the S- portion of Nubia (q. v.), between the rivers Bahr- 
el-A biad and Bahr-el-Azrek. Itscap., Sennaar, is situate 
on the Bahr-el-Azrek,or Blue Nile, 150 m. S. of Khar- 
toom; Lat. 13° 34’ 36” N., Lon. 33° 30’ 30” E. Pop. of 
township. 4,000. 
Ben msmacherib, (-ntk-,) King of Syria, succeeded his fa- 
ther Shalmaneser, B. C. 712. flezek ah. King of Judah, 
having refused to pay him tribute, he entered his country. 


Sense less, a. 


where he took severul fortresses, and luid siege to Jeru- 


Sense‘lessly, adv. 


Fig. 2337.— SENNACHERIB ON HIS THRONE, 
(From a sculpture in Konyunjik Palace, Nineveh.) 


salem; but his army being slain in the night by the 
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and Hartley and Darwin in England. Condillac, in his 
celebrated work, Traité des Sensations (1754), attempts 
to show that “all our knowledge and all our faculties 
are derived from the senses, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, from sensations.” He was s professed follower 
of Locke, aud imagined that he was only following out 
his principles to their legitimate consequences, though 
Locke, indeed, does not sufficiently distinguish between 
sensations, and recognizes the two as being perfectly 
distinct. The opposite of & is intellectualism or idealism, 


Sensa‘tionalist, n. One who advocates or believes 


in sensationalism, 


Sense, n. [Lat. sensus, from sentire, to perceive, to dis- 


Perception by the senses, which 


cern by the senses, 
(sbs smelling, tasting, feeling. 


are five:—=sight, 
See SENSATION. 


—Perception by the intellect; apprehension; discern- 


ment.— Moral perception. 


—pl. The channel of communication by which the mind 


derives partof its materials of thought from the external 
world. — Quickness or acuteness of perception; under- 
standing; soundness of faculties. — Opinion; notion; 
judgment; consciousness ; conviction. — Meaning; im- 
port; signification. 

Lacking sense; wanting life; void of 
all life and perception. — Unteeling ; wanting sympathy. 
—Unreasonable; foolish; stupid; acting without seuse 
or judgment — Contrary to reason or sound judgment. 
1n a senseless manner ; stupidly ; 
unreasonably. 


Sense'lessness, n. State or quality of being sense- 


less; unreasonableness; folly; stupidity ; absurdity, 


Sensibility, n. (Fr. sensibilité; L. Lut. sensibilitas.) 


State or quality of being sensible ; that faculty of living 
parts by which they are capable of impressions; sus- 
ceptibility of impressions upon the organs of sense. — 
The capacity of feeling or perceiving the impressions 
of external objects. — Acuteness of sensation; capucity 
or acuteness of perception; susceptibility of quick aud 
keen emotions. — Delicacy of feeling ; actual feeling. — 
Quality of being easily affected. 


Sensible, a. [Fr.; Lat. sensibilis.] Capable of being 


affected through the senses ; susceptible of sensation. — 
Having the capacity of receiving impressions from ex- 
ternal objects; capable of perceiving by the instrumen- 
tality of the proper organs — Perceiving, or having 
perception, either by the mind or the senses. — Having 
moral perception; capable of being affected by moral 
good or evil. — Having acute intellectual feeling; being 
easily or strongly affected. — Having good seuse; judi- 
cious ; wise; reasonable. 
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will extend to those immediately above and below it. 
After a time the leaf resumes its original position. Upon 
the approach of night, that is to say, upon the with- 
drawal of light, the leaf fulls of itself into the same 
state, without any special irritation. This kind of irri- 
tability is by no means confined to the Mimosa pudica ; 
on the contrary, some other species of the same genus, 
as the M. dormiens, sensitiva, casta, somnians, paip- 
tans, &c., possess the sume property, as is iudicated by 
their names. And among the leguminous order, it is 
also found beyond the genus Mimosa, as in the Hedy- 
sarum gyrans, whose three leaflets are in a continual 
state of dancing or balancing during the day. In fact, 
the folding their leaves at night, which is universal in 
all the compound -leaved species of this order, is the 
same thing feebly exercised. Nor is such irritability 
confined to this order; the ternate and pinnate-leaved 
species of Oxalis and Dionea muscipula, and numerous 
other plants, exhibit similar phenomena, 
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Sensitivity, n. The state or condition of being sen- 


sitive. 


Senso’rium, n.; pl. Eng. Sensortums; pl. Lat. Sxx- 


SORIA. [lat., from sentio, sensus, to discern by the 
senses.) (Physiol) It was long attempted to deter- 
mine some one point in the brain where the soul is 
more especially located or centralized ; and to this ideal 
point the name of Sensorium was applied in the elder 
psychological speculations. The fancy of Descartes 
made it a small body near the base of the brain, called 
the “pineal gland.” The recent views of the nervous 
system repudiate the idea of a central point of this na- 
ture; in consciousness, the brain generally is active, al- 
thongh, under different impressions and ideas, the enr- 
rents may be presumed to follow diferent nerve-tracks, 
Consequently, no meaning is now attached to a senso- 
rium in psychology, as distinct from the cerebrum at 
large. The term is actually applied by physiologists to 
a series of ganglionic centres, each of which has the 
power of communicating to the mind the impressions 
derived from the orgau with which it is connected, and 
of exciting automatic or involuntary muscular move- 
ments in respondence to these sensations. (See Carpen- 
ter On the Functions of the Nervous System in Human 
Physiology, 6th ed., p. 545.) 


Sensory, a. Connected with the sensorium, or with 


sensation. 


Sensual, (sen’shu-al,) a. [Lat. sensualis, from sensus, 


sense.] Pertaining to the senses, as distinct from the 
mind or soul; consisting in, or affected by, the senses, 
or derived from them.— Carnal; not spiritual or holy, 
— Given to the indulgences of the appetites; voluptu- 


Destroying Angel, he was obliged to return to his own 
country, where he was killed by his two sons, in the 
temple, B. c. 707. 

Senne, (sen,) a river of Belgium, rising in Hainault, 
and, after a N. course of 55 m., joins the Dyle 3 m. W. 
of Mechlin. 

Sennerut, (sen'ner-oot.) an island off the S.W. coast 
of Greenlund, N.W. of Cape Desolation; Lat. 61° 28’ N., 
Lon. 45° w. 

Sennett. in New York, a post-village and township of 
Cuyuga co., 4 m. N.E. of Auburn; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Sen’‘nit,n. (Naut.) A flat, braided cordage, formed by 
plaiting rope-yarns or spun-yarns together.— Mar. Dict. 

(Cm.)  Plaited straw or palm-leaves, &c., used in 
making straw-hats. — Simmonds. 

Sens, (sans,) a town of France, dept. of Yonne, on the 
Yonne, 30 m. S.E. of Auxerre, and 60 m. S E. of Paris; 
pop. 11,000. 

Sen’sate, Sen‘sated, a. That is perceived by a sense, 
or by the senses, 

Sensation, (sen-sd’shun,) n. [Fr.; from L. Lat. sensa- 
tio, from Lat. sensus.] An impression. The mental im- 
pression, feeling, or state of consciousness resulting from 
the action of external things on some part of the body, 
said, on that account, to be sensitive. The S. are classi- 
fied according to the bodily organs concerned in their pro- 
duction. Thus, we have sight by the eye, hearing by the 


—n. Whatever is perceptible around us; that which is 
capable of affecting some sense; that which is the ob- 
ject of sense. — More. 

Sen'sibleness, n. State or quality of being sensible; 
sensibility. — Reasonableness ; judgment, 

Sen’‘sibly, adv. lu a sensible manner; in a manner 
to be perceived by the senses; perceptibly to the senses 
or mind. — With intelligence or good sense ; judiciously ; 
feelingly. 

Sensiferous, a. [From Lat. sensus, and ferre, to 
bear.) Producing sensation. (k.) 

Sensific, a. [Lat. sensificus.] Causing or producing 
sensation. 

Sen’sism, n. Same as SENSUALISM, q. v. 

Sensitive, a. [Fr. sensitif; L. Lat. sensitivus.) Hav- 
ing seuse or feeling, or having the capacity of receiving 
impressions from external objects. — Having quick and 
acute sensibility. 

—Thut affects the senses. (R.) 

—Pertaining to, or depending on, sensation; sentient, 

( Physics.) Easily affected; easily acted upon by the 
touch.—Snsilive Flames. See SUPPLEMENT. 

(Chem. and Photog.) Readily affected or changed by 
certain appropriate agents ; as, iodized silver is extremely 
sensitive to the action of light. — Webster. 

Sen’sitively, adv. Ina sensitive manner, 

Sen’‘sitiveness, n. State or quality of being sensi- 


ous; luxurious. 

Sen’sualism, n. Sensuality; state of subjection to 
sensual feeling and appetite; devotedness to sensual in- 
dulgence. 

(Philos.) The doctrine that all our knowledge is de- 
rived originally from the senses. See SENSATIONALISM. 
Sen’sualist, n. A person given to the indulgence of 
the senses or appetites; one who places his chief happi- 

ness in carnal pleasures; a voluptuary ; un epicure. 

Sensualist‘ic, a. Sensual.— Adopting or teaching the 
doctrines of Sensualism.— Webster. 

Sensuality, n. [Fr. sensualité.] Quality of being 
sensual; devotedness to the gratification of the bodily 
appetites ; free indulgence in carnal or sensual pleasures. 

Sensualiza’tion, n. The act of rendering sensual; 
the act of being sensnalized. 

Sen'sualize, v. a. To make sensual ; to subject to the 
love of sensual pleasure; to debase by carnal gratifica- 
tions. 

Sen’‘sually, adv. In a sensual manner. 

Sen‘sualness, n. Sensuality. 

Sen’‘suism, n. Sensualism. 

Sen suous, a. Pertaining to sense; sensual; con- 
nected with sensual objects; full of feeling or passion. 

Sen’suously.adv. In a sensuous manner. 

Sen’‘suousness, n. Quality of being sensuous, 

Sent, imp. and pp. of sEND. = 
0 


ear, touch by the skin, smell by the nose, and taste by 
the mouth. The difference of the mental feeling or con- 
sciousness in the various senses is very strongly marked, 
80 that we never confound a taste with a sound, ora 
touch with asmell. In addition to these, physiologists 
commonly distinguish a sixth sense, of a more vague 
Character, under the title of common or general sensi- 
bility, iucluding the several feelings of pleasure and 
n, comfort and discomfort, warmth, chilliness, 
unger, thirst, &c. An important subject connected 
with our senses is their education. Our senses have to 
be educated, i. e, to be drawn out and developed. We 
ve to learn to see, to hear, and to touch. Many hun- 
dred repetitions are necessary before what we call a &. 
(i. e., a distinct feeling, corresponding to that which the 
Object will always produce upon the developed sense,) 
can be produced. Many S. are necessary to produce a 
perception; —e ception is a cluster of & with an 
deal element added. On the educated sense, objects act 
80 as instantaneously to produce what we call their &.; 
On the uneducated sense they act only so as to produce 
@ vague impression, which becomes more and more 
definite by repetition. The effects of education upon 
the senses are seen in the acute taste of the wine- or 
tea-taster, the hearing of the musician, the touch of the 
Pianist, &c. 
msa'tional, a. Relating to, or implying, sensation. 
msa‘tionnlism, or Sen/sualism, n. (Philos) 
term applied to those systems which either directly 
or indirectly deduce all our knowledge from sensation, 
or from the experience which sense affords. The 18th 
century was particularly rich in sensational philoso- 
Phers, the priucipal of whom were Condillac in Frauce, 


tive, or of having quick and acute sensibility, either to 
the action of external objects, or to impressions upon 
the mind and feelings. 


Sen'sitive-paper, n. (Photog.) Paper prepared for 


Photographic purposes by being rendered sensitive to 
the effect of licht. — Webster. 


Sen'sitive-plant, n. (Vegetable W The name 


generally applied to a swall annual, called Mimosa 
pudica, inhabiting the tropics of America. It has a 
stem about a foot and a half high, covered with stiff 
hairs; the leaves are bipinnate in a somewhat digitate 
manner; and the flowers are collected in small pink 
balls. It derives its name from the irritability of its 
leaves, which collapse und fold up when touched, or 
even when irritated by casting on them the focus of a 
burning glass, or by exposing them to the vapor of hy- 
drocyanic acid. The cause of this irritability has been 
investigated by Dutrochet ( Mémoires pour servir dl’ Hist. 
Anat. et Phys. des Végélauz, &c., vol. i., 534), who refers 
the phenomenon to the action of endosmose, and to the 
operation of a “ fibrous tissue capable of moving inward 
under the influence of oxygenation.” The nature of 
the phenomena may be thus explained: When the leaf 
of a sensitive plaut is at rest, it consists of many leaf- 
lets spreading flat, and connected in pairs along the 
sides of certain common leaf-stalks. When one of these 
leaflets is irritated, the pair to whica it belongs rise up- 
ward. and apply their faces to each other; this is rapidly 
followed by the same action in the succeeding leatlets, 
and in the course of a few seconds the whole of the leaf- 
lets are in a state of collapse; then the leaf itself sud- 
denly bends downward; and if the plant is in very 
good health, the shock thus communicated to one leaf 


840 


Sen'tenee, n. 


(Fr.; Lat. sententia, from sentis. 
Sense.) An opinion; a determination or decision; a 
judgment.—A maxim; an axiom; a short saying con- 
taining moral instruction.—A judgment pronounced by 
a court or judge upona criminal; a judicial decision pub- 
licly and officially declared in a criminal prosecution; 
a period. 

(Gram.) The form of words in which a thought or a 
proposition is expressed. A mere phrase or group of 
words, such as,“ A very high mountain,” which only 
conveys a meaning or calls up an idea, but does not 
make an affirmation, is not a sentence. Since speech is 
the expression of thought, the sentence is the proper 
unit or integer of speech, and thus forms the sturting- 
point in the study of language. Every single sentence 
is made up of two parts— the one naming the subject, 
or the something that is spoken about; the other the 
predicate, or the something that is said of it; as, “The 
sun — shines; ” “ Those who have the greatest gifts, and 
are of the greatest usefulness —are the most humble.” 
Every sentence must contain a finite verb, as it is the 
function of the verb to make affirmations. “The sun 
shines,” is an example of a sentence in its barest form, 
containing merely the subject “ sun,” and the predicate 
“shines,” which are called the principal elements. The 
enlargement or development of the sentence takes place 
by means of adjuncts, or secondary elements, tacked on 
to the principal elements; as,“ Young birds build nests 
without experience.” 

—v. a. To pass or pronounce sentence upon; to pronounce 
the judgment of a court on; to doom; to adjudge; to 
condemn; to devote to punishment, 

Sen’tencer, n. One who sentences, 
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Senten’tial, a. Comprising sentences; pertaining to 
a sentence or full period. 

Senten'tially, adv. By means of sentences. 

Sententious, (-ten’shus,) a. [Fr. sentencieur; Lat. 
senteutiosus, from sententia ] Abounding with sentences, 
axioms, «nd maxims; short and energetic; full of mean- 
ing; very expressive; pithy; terse. 

Senten’tiously. adv. In short, expressive periods; 
with strikiug brevity and energy; pithily; tersely. 

Senten‘tiousness, x. Quality of being senteutious; 
pithiness of sentences; brevity with strength. 

Sen'tient, a. [Lat. sentiens, from sentio, to feel, hear, 
see, &c.,to perceive.) Having sensation, or the capacity 
of sensation; affected through the senses; sensitive; 
having the faculty of perception. 

Sen’tiently, adv. By sensation. 

Sentiment. n. [Fr.] A thought prompted by passion 
or feeling: opinion; notion; judgment; the decision of 
the mind formed by deliberation or reasoning; the 
sense, thought, or opinion contained in words, but con- 
sidered as distinct from them ; sensibility; feeling; emo- 
tion; tenderness; a particular disposition of mind, as 
love, hatred, &c.; a striking sentence in a composition; 
the idea which governs the general conception of a 
work of art. 

Sentiment’al, a. Abounding in sentiment; having 
feeling; abounding with sentiments, or just opinions or 
reflections; expressing quick intellectual feeling; ex- 
citing to sensibility; affecting sensibility; maudlin, 

Sentiment'alism. n. Sentimentality; affectation 
of exquisite sensibility: a sickly or affected mode of 
thinking, whether exhibited in speaking or in writing. 

Sentiment/alist,n. One whoaffects sentiment, fine 
feeling, or exquisite sensibility. 

Sentimental'ity, n. State or quality of being sen- 
niente affectation of fine feeling or exquisite sensi- 

ility. 

Sentiment'alize, v. n. To form, cherish, or affect 
sentiment or sensibility. 

Sentiment'ally, adv. In a sentimental manner; 
with intellectual feeling or sensibility. 

Sentinel. n. [Fr. sentinelle; It. sentinella, from Lat. 
sentia.) One set to see, hear, or perceive; a soldier set 
to watch or guard an army, camp, or other place, from 
surprise, to observe the approach of danger and give no- 
tice of it; a vidette; a sentry. 

Sen’tinelled, a. Furnished with a sentinel. 

Sentry. n. (Corrupted from sentinel.) A sentinel; a 
soldier pieced on guard; patrol; watch; the duty of a 
sentinel, 

Sen’try-box, n. A box to cover a sentinel at his post, 
and shelter him from the weather. 

Sen’za, prep. [It.] (Au. A term which signifies 
without; as, senza stromenti, without instruments, senza 
violini, without violins. 

Se’pal, u. (Bot.) One of the divisions of that portion 
of a flower called the calyæ. 

Sep’alous, a. Relating to sepals. 

Separabil'ity, Sep’arableness, n. Quality of 
being separable, or of admitting separation or dis- 
union. 

Sep’arable, a. [Fr. séparable; Lat. separabilis, from 
separo. See SEPARATE.) That may be separated, dis- 
joined, disunited, or rent asunder. 

Sep'arably, adv. In a separable manner. 

Separate, v. a. [Lat. separo, separatus — se, and paro, 
to put, set, or place in order.] To put or set apart; to 
cause to be by itself; to part, in almost any manner, as 
things either naturally or casually joined; to disunite; 
to disjoin; to make a space between; to disconnect; to 
divide; to sever; to disassociate; to remove. 

v. u. To part; to be disunited ; to be disconnected; to 
withdraw from each other; to be divided. 

—a, [Lat. separatus.) Parted or divided from the rest; 
being parted from another; disconnected; disjoined; 
disunited; detached: unconnected; distinct; different; 
withdrawn; removed; disunited from the body; disen- 
gaged from corporeal nature. 

Sep’arately, adv. In a separate or unconnected state; 
apart; distinctly ; singly. 

Sep’arateness, n. State of being separate. 

Separatical, a. Relating to separation; sectarian. 

Separa’‘tion, n. [Fr. séparation : Lat. separatio.] Act 
of separating, severing, or disconnecting; disjunction; 
state of being separate; disunion; disconnection; the 
operation of disuniting or decomposing substances; di- 
vorce; disunion of married persons. 

Sep’aratism, n. Act of separating; disposition to 
withdraw from a church; a practice of withdrawing. 
Sep‘aratist, n. Fr. séparatiste.] One who separates 
or withdraws from a church, or rather from an estab- 
lished church, to which he has belonged; a dissenter ; a 

seceder ; a schismatic; a sectarian. 

Separatist'ic, a. Relating to separatists. 

Sep’arative, Sep’aratory, a. That tends to sepa- 
rate. 

Sep'nrator, n. One who separates. 

Scp‘aratory, n. A vessel for separating fluids of dif- 
ferent densities from each other. — Dunglison. 

Sepawn’, n. (Written also sepon.) Maize boiled in 
water. (U. 8.] 

Se’pia, n. [Lat., from Gr. sepia, the cuttle-fish.] (Zodl.) 
See SEPIAD#. 

(Painting) A pigment used as a water-color. It is 
prepared from the secretion of the ink-bag of the S- 
piadæ, q. v. This secretion is black at first, and insol- 
uble in water, but extremely diffusible throngh it; it 
is therefore agitated in water to wash it, and then al- 
lowed slowly to subside, after which the water is poured 
off, and the sediment, when dry enough. is formed into 
cakes or sticks. In this state it is called India-ink. If, 


however, it is dissolved in a solution of caustic potash, 
it becomes brown, and is then boiled and filtered, after 
which the alkali is neutralized with an acid, and the 
brown pigment is precipitated and dried: this consti- 


tutes the proper sepia. It is usually prepared in Italy, 


great numbers of the species which yield it most abun- 
dantly, Sepia officinalis, being found in the Mediterra- 
nean. The black kind, called Jndia-ink, is prepared 
in China, Japan, and India, and forms the common 
writing-ink of those countries, 

Sepi'adæ, xn pl. ( Zoi.) The Cuttle-fish family, com- 
prising cephalopods whose calcareous internal shell or 
cuttle-Lone consists of a broad laminated plate, termi- 
nating behind in a hollow imperfectly chambered apex. 
They are distributed 
world-wide, and are from 
three inches to three feet 
long. The best known 
species is Sepia officinalis, 
the common or officinal 
Cuttle-fish (Fig. 2338). Its 
body is somewhat oval, 
but broader at the head 
than at the extremity, 
which is obtusely pointed, 
The head is furnished with 
eight arms and two feet, 
the latter being nearly 
similar in structure to the 
arms or tentacula, but 
considerably longer in 
their dimensions. A neck 
divides the head from the 
body, which is furnished 
on each side throughout 
its entire length with a 
narrow fin. The back is 
strengthened by a calca- 
reous plate, well known as 
the Cuttle-fish bone. This 
bone was in former times in great repute among Aapo ~. 
caries as an absorbent; but now it is chiefly used in the 
form of a powder, to polish the softer metals. The term 
bone, however, is properly inapplicable to the calca- 
revus shield of the Cuttle-fish, as in its composition it is 
exacly similar to shell, and consists of various mem- 
branes hardened by carbonate of lime, without the 
smallest mixture of phosphate, This animal is some- 
times termed the Jnk-fish, a name that arises from the 
circumstance that beneath its throat is a bladder, in 
which is secreted a fluid black as the blackest ink, and 
which, when annoyed or pursued, it ejects, so staining 
the water around it that it is an easy matter for it to 
escape unperceived. It likewise possesses the chame- 
leon-like power of changing its color. 

Mepiment, n. [Lat. sepimentum, from sepire, to in- 
close.] A hedge; a fence. 

Sepino, (sai-pe'no,) a town of S. Italy, prov. of Molise, 
255 S. of Campobasso. Manuf. Woollen goods and paper. 

p. 4,000. 

Sepoys, (se'poiz,) n. pl. [Hind. sipahi, soldiers.] The 
name given in India to native soldiers disciplined in the 
European manner. The S. now in the pay of the Eng- 
lish government form a large and well-trained army. 
In general, the men composing this army are somewhat 
smaller than European soldiers; but they are brave, 
hardy, and active, capable of undergoing much fatigue, 
and of sustaining great privations. Previous to the 
mutiny of the Bengal army in 1857, the East-Indian 
army consisted of a far greater number of native than 
of European troops ; and to them Great Britain is chiefly 
indebted for her Indian empire. The French were the 
first to see that the transportation of troops would be 
too expensive, and that Europeans would perish in great 
numbers by the exposure at sea and in the climate of 
India. In consequence they took Hindoos into their 
pay, and the same policy was adopted by the English. 
In 1858, the native army, with the whole of the East 
India Company's troops, were transferred with the gov- 
ernment of India, and placed under the British crown. 
Since that time, the native army has been greatly re- 
duced, the government seeking the recruits for its col- 
onial army chiefly from the Sikh population, and not, 
as formerly, from the Hindoo. 

Seps, n. (Gr. from sepo, to putrefy, in reference to the 
effects of its bite.] (Zo¿l.) genus of saurian reptiles, 
which have a long, round, serpentiform body, and four 
very short legs, each terminated in the common seps 
Ans chalcides) by only three toes. 

Sept, n. [It. ceppo; Lat. cippus; Heb. shebet, a staff, 
rod.) A clan, race, or family descended from a common 
progenitor ;— used of the ancient races or families in 
ireland and the Highlands ot Scotland 

Sept/angle, n. (Geom.) A figure having seven sides 
and seven angles, 

Septan’gular, a. Having seven angles or sides. 

September. n. [Lat., from septem, seven.] This month, 
so called from its being the seventh month in the Ro- 
man year, established, as is supposed, by Romulns, is 
the ninth month in the so-called calendar of Numa. 
Several of the Roman emperors gave names to this 
month in honor of themselves; but, unlike the months 
of July and August, the name of September has out- 
lived every other appellation. 

Septem’brists, un. pl. (Fr. Hist.) The name given 
to the agents in the dreadful massacre which took place 


Fig. 2338. — cUTTLE-FISH, 
(From Tenney's Zodlogy.) 


in Paris on Sept. 2, 1792. during the French Revolution. | 
The numbers that perished in this massacre have been 
variously given; but the term has become proverbial | 


Septem ’'vir, n.; pl. SEPTEMVIRI. [Lat] La One 
of the priests who, in ancient Rome, had for duty to 
prepare the sacred feasts at games, processions, and on 
other solemn occasions. Their number was increased 
from 3 to 7, it is supposed by Sylla. 

Sep’tenary, a. [Lat. seplenarius, from septem, seven; 
Fr. septenaire.) Consisting of seven. — Containing seven 


years. 

—n. The number seven. (n) 

Septen'nial, a. [Lat. septennis, from septem, and an- 
nus, a year.) Lasting, or continuing, seven years. — 
Happening or returning once in every seven years. 

Septen nially. adv. Once in seven years. 

Septen‘trial, a. Pertaining to the north; septen- 
trional, 

Septen’trio, n. (Asiron.) The Great Bear. See Ursa. 

Septen'trion, n. (Fr.; Lat. septentrio.) The north, 
or northern regions of the globe. (R.) 

Septen’'trion, Septen’trional, a. [Fr. septen- 
tronul; Lat. seplentrionalis.) Northern; pertaining 
or relating to the north, 

Septen’trionate, v.a. To make northing; to north; 
to tend or point toward the north. 

Septet, Sep’tette, Sep'tuor, n. [It.] (Aus.) A 
musical composition for seven instruments or voices. 
Sept'-foil, n. (Lat. septem, seven, and folium, leaf.) 
anl. In the Roman Catholic Church, a typical figure 
composed of seven equal segments of a circle, used to 
denote 2 number of the sacraments, gifts of the Holy 

Ghost, &e. 

Sept-fréres, (set-/rair’.) (“Seven Brothers”) a 
cratall islands off the N. coast of the Island * Haytl. 
abt. 30 m. N. E. of Cape Haytien. 

Sepitte, n. A substance having the power of putrefy- 
ing bodies. 

Sep tic, Sep'tical, a. [Fr. septique, from Gr. septi- 
kos, from sepein, to make putrid. ving the property 
of promoting putrefaction. 

Septicid’al, a. [Lat. septum, a partition, and cedere, 
to cut.) (Bot.) Denoting that mode of dehiscence in 
which the fruit is resolved into its component carpels, 
which split asunder through the dissepiments. 

Septicity, (-tis’-,) n. Disposition to putrefaction. 

Septifa’rious, a. [From Lat. septifariam, seven-fold.} 
Presenting seven different courses. 

Septiferous, a. [Lat septum, partition, and ferre, to 
bear.) (Bot.) Producing septa. 

Septifo'lious, a. [Lat. septem, and folium, leaf.) 

jot.) Seven-leaved. 

Sep’tiform, a. Seven-formed. 

Septifragal, a. [Lat. septum, a partition, and fran- 
gere, fractum, to break.) (Bot.) That mode of dehis- 
cence in fruits in which the backs of the carpels sepa- 
rate from the dissepiments, whether formed by their 
sides or by expansions of the placenta. 

Septilateral, a. [Lat. septem, seven, and latus, lateris, 
a side.) Seven-sided; as, a septilateral figure. 

Septillion, (zep til'yun,) n, [From Lat. Uu eee 
According to the English notation, the number exp 
by a unit with 42 ciphers attached; according to the 
French notation, the number expressed by a unit with 
24 ciphers attached. 

Septisyllable, n. [Lat. septem, seven, and syllabos, 
syllable.) A word consisting of seven syllables. 

Septuagena’rian, Septuagen’ary,n. A per- 
sun seventy years of age. 

Septu mary, (-dj’-,) a. [From Lat. septuaginta, 
seventy.] Consisting of seventy. 

Septuagesima, (Jes) n. (Eccl.) The third Sunday 
before Lent, or before Quadrigesima Sunday, being about 
seventy days before Easter. 

Septuages’imal, a. Comprising, or consisting of, 
seventy. 

Septuagint, (-jint,) n. [Lat. septuaginta.] (Script.) 
areek version ° th Cid atas so called because 


it was said to be the work of seventy, or rather seventy- 
two, interpretera, about 280-270 B. c. 

Sep’tuary, d. [From Lat. septem, seven.) Something 
composed of seven, as a week. 

Sep’tulate, a. (Bot.) Having imperfect or spurious 
septa. —Henslow. 

Sep’tum, n.; pl. Sepra. [Lat. septus, part. of 
to fence in.] A partition separating two cavities ; — 
specifically, 

(Bot.) Any partition separating a body into two or 
more cells in a direction parallel with the longer axis, 
in distinction from partitions parallel with the shorter 
axis, called prag mata. 

(Anat.) The plate or wall which separates from each 
other two adjoining cavities; as, the septum narium. 

(Conch.) The partition of a chambered cell. 

Sep‘taor, n. (us.) See Seprer. 

Sep’tuple, n. [Fr., from L. Lat. septuplus.) Sevenfold; 
seven times as much. 

r. d. (imp. and pp. 8EPTUPLED.) To make sevenfold; to 
multiply by seven. 

Sepulchre, (er.) n. [Fr. sépulcre, from Lat. 
sepulchrum.) A burial-pluce; a grave; a tomb; any 

lace wherein the dead body of a human being is 

nterred. 

v. a. To inter; to entomb ; to bury; as, sepulchred with 


pomp. 
|Sepul’chral, a. Pertaining, or relating. to a sepulchre, 


or to burial, to the grave, or to monuments erected to 
the memory of the dead; as, a sepulchral urn, a sepul- 
chral inscription. — Hence, deep; grave; hollow; as, a 
sepulchral voice. 

Sepul’ga, a river of Alabama, rises in Butler co., and 
flows into the Conecuh River in Conecuh co. 


thronghout Europe for all that is bloodthirsty and ma- Sep'ulture. n. [Fr., from Lat. Se,. from sepelio.] 


liguant in human nature. 
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Burial; entombment; interment; act of depositing the 
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dead body of a human being in the grave; as, to admin- 
ister the rites of sepulture. 

Sequacious, (e- ,) a. [Lut, sequdæ. sequacio, 
from sequor, to follow.] Having tendency or disposition 
to follow a leader; attendant; not moving on or acting 
independently; following; as, a sequacious herd. — 
Hence, ductile; pliant; malleable; manageable; as, 

uactous metal. (k.) — Possessing or manifesting logi- 
cal consecutiveness; logically consistent and conse- 
quential in development or transition of thought; as, 
sequacious thinking. 
Sequa’ciousness, n. State or quality of being 
sequacious; tendency or disposition to follow or move 
after. 


Seq uacity, (se-kwds'i-ty,) n. [Lat. sequascitas, from 
sequaxz.| Sequaciousness; ductility; pliaucy ; tendency 
or inclination to follow. 

Sequa’rious, a. Same as SEQUACIOUS, q. v. 

Seq uatchie, Sequatchee, or Sequstehy, (se- 
kwat’cure,) in Tennessee, u river which rises in Bledsoe 

co., and enters the Tennessee River at Jasper, Marion 

co., after a S. W. course of 100 m. — A S. E. co.: area, 225 


- mm. It is traversed by the Sequatchie River. Sur- 
face, hilly; soil, generally fertile. Cup. Dunlap. Pop. 
abt. 2.500, 


Sequel, (4Lwel.) n. [Fr. séquelle; Lat. sequela, from 
sequor, to follow} That which follows; a succeeding 
part; continuation; as, the sequel of a novel. — That 
which results or is deducible; event; consequence; 
result; issue; as, the gallows will be the sequel of so 
criminal a career. —Consequentialness; inference of 
consequential action; as, a sequel to an argument. 
Abp. Whitgift. 
Seq ue'la, n.; pl. SEQUELÆ, n. [Lat., a result, from 
sequor, to follow.] The person who, or thing which, fol- 
lows ; as, (l.) A follower, ora sect of followers,—(2.) That 
which follows as the logical result of a ratiocinative 
process; infereuce; conclusion; deduction; suggestion. 
— (3.) (d.) The consequential effect of a disease. 
Seq mence, (sé’kwens,) n. Fr., from L. Lat. sequentia 
—sequens, sequor, to follow.] State or quality of being 
sequent; order of following; succession, — That which 
follows, succeeds, or comes after; sequel; consequence, 
— Series; arrangement; method ; as, the sequence of the 
seasons. 

(Games.) A set of cards immediately following each 
other in the same suit; as, a sequence of trumps, 

( Mus.) A similar succession of chords ascending or 
descending diatonically. 

( Ecel.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a hymn intro- 
duced in the mass on certain festival days, and recited 
or sung immediately befure the gospel, and after the in- 
troit, whence the name. — Fitzpatrick. 

Seq uent, (sé’-went,) a. Following; succeeding; as, a 
seguent occurrence. — Consequential. (R.) 

—n. A sequence; a sequel; a deduction; that which fol- 
lows as a result or consequence, (R.) 

Seq uential, (se-kwén'shal,) a. Following or succeeding 
in order. 

Seq aen'tially, adv. In succession; by following. 

Seq ues’ter, v. a. [Fr. séquestrer; L. Lat. sequestro, 
from sequar, to ſollow.] To put apart; to separate from 
other things. — To deposit; to place, for safe-keeping, in 
the hands of a mediator or depository. 

( vil Law.) To take from parties in controversy, and 
Put into the holding of an indifferent person; to sep- 
arate from the owner fora time; to seize or take pe 
session, as of some property that belongs to another, 
and hold it till the profits have paid the demand for 
which it is taken; to take from parties in dispute, and 
Put irto the possession of a third and disinterested per- 
801 Z sas, to sequester an estate for the benefit of creditors. 

T> asrquester one’s self, to withdraw, retire, or seclude 
one’s self for the sake of privacy or solitude; to hold 
one’s self aloof from society; as, he has sequestered him- 
self From public life, 

(Law.) To renounce, as a widow, any interfer- 
ence with her late husband's estate. 

€ Zaw.) One who mediates between two parties; a 
med Gzator: an arbitrator; an umpire or referee. 

Seq wm ew'trable, a. That may be sequestered; liable 
to e paration or sequestration. 


Se Ww @s'trate, v.a. Same as SEQUESTER, g: v. 

Q wm stration, (sék-wes-tra’shun,) n. [Fr., from L. 
Lat. Sequestratio, from Lat. sequester.) State of being 
8©q ua stered, separated, or set aside; separation; seclu- 
sien Or retirement from society. 
oon ose: and Com. Law.) The separation or setting aside 


thing in controversy from the possession of both 
tt arties who contend for it, to be finally awarded to 
„Dane adjudged to be entitled to it.— In chancery 
an Bice, a process for enforcing the decrees or orders of 
or Surt by seizure of the property of a person guilty 
of ai ssobeying them. — (International Law.) The seizure 
the property of un individual for the use of the state: 
~ Particularly applied to the seizure, by a belligerent 
er, of debts due from its subjects to the enemy. 
= Burrill. 
wmwestrator.n. One to whom the safe-keeping of 
ita esstered property is committed. 
‘Sa estrum, n. [Lat] (Surg.) A piece of dead 
fr. eo styled because of its becoming separated 
FO Er. the sound portion. 
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Sea wa ün, CHEQUIN, ZEQUIN, (sein,) n. Fr.; It. zer- 
1 , from zecca, a mint.) A gold coin ſormerlyenrreut 


Italy and Turkey, varying in value from $1,81 to 


steurt gat 
Ta Wao'ia, n. (Bot.) A genus of trees, order Pinacer, 
ony anging to N.W. America, und consisting of two species 


N. S. sempervirens, the Redwood of the timber trade, 
ends from Upper California to Nootka Sound, It at- 
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tains gigantic dimensions, being frequently more than 
300 feet high. S. gigantea, the Big, or Mammoth tree 
(Fig. 2339), was at first thought to be confined to a 
single spot, the so-called Mammoth Grove of Calaveras 
in the State of i ; ç 

California; but 
it has since 
been found in 
the Mariposa 
and Frezno 
groves, and in 
various other 
parts of the Si- 
erra Nevada, 4 
though no- 4 
where attain- 
ing such a 
heightas in the 
spot where it 
was first dis- 
covered. in 
June, 1850, by 
an American 
hunting-party. 
The tallest tree 
of the Mam- 
moth Grove, 
stripped of its 
bark for the 
purpose of being exhibited, was 327 feet high, and at 
the base was 90 feet in circumference. he greatest 
dimensions seem to have been attained by a tree which 
was found broken at a height of 300 feet, and which 
measured at that place 18 feet in diameter. Consider- 
ing that it was 112 feet in circumference at the base, 
and tapered regularly to the point where broken, it is 
calculated to have been. when in the fulness of its 
growth, 450 feet high. It was at first thought that 
these trees might be 3,000 years old; but some botanists, 
by actual counting of the concentric rings, have been 
led to think that that estimate must be reduced to about 
1,100 years, 

Seraglio, (sr) n. [Fr. sérail; Turk. serai, a 
palace; Pers. sérdi.] The palace of the Grand-Seignior 
or Sultan of Turkey; — improperly applied to that part 
of the building which is occupied by the women of the 
imperial court. The principal gate of the Seraglio is the 
Balti Humayun, or “Sublime Porte” whence the ordi- 
nary designation of the Turkish government is derived.— 
Hence, a harem; a suite of apartments for the residence 
of wives, or odalisques [concubines]. — Hence, also, by 
implication, a place of licentious debauchery; as, to 
maintain a seraglio. 

Seriii, n. (Pers. sérdi,a palace, an inn.] In Tartary 
and other countries of W. and Central Asia, an inn; a 
caravausary ; a hospice for travellers. 

Seraing, (se-rang’,) a town of Belgium, prov. of Liege, 
on the Meuse, 30 m. from Liege; pop. 5,000. 

Seralbu'men, n. | From serum, and albumen.) (Chem.) 
The albumen of the blood. 

Seram pore, (se-ram-por’,) a town of British India, 
presidency of Bengal, formerly a Danish settlement, on 
the Hooghly River, 12 m. N. of Calcutta; pop. 15,000. 

Seranga’ni, a group of small islands in the Eastern 
5 15 m. S. of Mindanao, between Lat. 5° and 


Fig. 2339. — BIG, OR MAMMOT 
(Sequoia gigantea.) 
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Serapé, (sd-rd'pa,) n. [Sp.] A sort of outer garment, 
resembling a poncho, worn by Hispaiio-Americans, 
Mexicans, &c. 

Seraph, (saf.) n.; Eng. pl. Senapns; Heb. pl. 
SERAPHIM. [Fr. séruphin, from Heb. saraph, to be emi- 
nent or noble.] An angel of the highest order sur- 
rounding the throne of God. The prophet Isaiah — vi. 2, 
3—represents them as reverently adoring the triune God, 
and burning with zeal to fly and execute his will. Each 
one had six wings, with two of which he covered his 
face, with two his feet, and with the two others he flew. 
They cried to one another, and said, “ Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord of hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory f 

—Hence, a being of celestial grace or loveliness. 

Seraph'ie, Seraph‘ical, a. [Fr. séraphique.] Per- 
taining, or having reference, to a seraph; becoming or 
befitting a seraph; angelic; pure; sublime; refined from 
grossness or sensuitlity; as, seraphic love, a seraphic 
countenance. — Glowing or imbued with love, zeal, or 
enthusiasm ; as, seraphic fervor. 

Seraph’ically, adv. In the manner of a seraph. 

Seraph'iealness, Seraph'ieism, (sizm,) n. 
State, quality, or character of a seraph. 

|Ser’aphim, n. pl. (Script.) See SERAPH. 

Ser’aphine, u. (Mus.) A keyed musical instrament 
in which the sounds were produced by the action of 
wind on free vibratory reeds. It was the precursor of 

Pacis 1 (q. v.) 
era pis, n. [Lat. and Gr.] ( t. Myth.) A deity 
(Fig 2340) 2 0 to be RI renee =) 7 
Osiris. There was a magnificent tem- 
ple erected in his honor at Memphis, 
another at Alexandria, and a third at 
Canopus. The worship of Serapis was 
introduced at Rome by the Emperor An- 
toninus Pius, A.D. 146; but, on acconnt of 
its licentionsness, it was soon abolished. 

Seraskier, (var.) n. [Pers. ser- 
asker, head, chief.) The title given to 
commanders-in-chief of the Turkish 
armies, 

Serb, n. A native of Servia. 

Sere, a. (See Sear.) Dry: withered; (Froma Seal in 
sear; no longer green; as, in the sere the Brit. Museum.) 


and yellow leaf, 
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Sere’na, in Tllinots, a post-township of La Salle co.; 
pop. abt. 1,900. 

Serenade, (sér’e-ndd-,) n. [Fr., from It. serenata, fine 
weather at night, from Lat. serenus, clear, fair, bright.J 
(Mus.) Music pertormed in the open air on a clear or 
serene night; — usually applied to a musical concert 
given in the night, especially by gentlemen in a spirit 
of gallantry, under the windows of ladies. This practice 
was formerly very general in Spain aud Italy, but has 
latterly fallen greatly into desuetude in those countries; 
however, it is still very common iu the German university 
towns, where the students are in the habit of assembling 
in the evening under the windows of a favorite professor, 
and offering him a musical ovation. It is also practised 
to a considerable extent in some of the cities of the 
U. States, as a tribute of esteem tendered to some pub- 
lic or notable individual.— Also, a soug composed 
for such, or the like occasions, 

—v.a. To entertain with nocturnal music ; as, to serenade 
a prima-donna, 

—r. n. To perform a serenade or concert of nocturnal 
music. 

Serena'ta, Ser'enate. n. (us.) A serenade. 

Serene, (se-réén’,) a. [Fr. serein; Lat. serenus.) Clear; 
fair; bright; cloudless; calm; still; as, serene weather, 
—Calm; tranquil; undisturbed; placid; unruffled; as, 
a serene temper, a serene demeanor, 

Serene highness, a title of courtesy applied to certain 
Enropean princes, immediately below the rank of grand- 
duke, nud reigning duke, 

—n. Serenity; placidity; tranquillity; calmness; quie- 
tude; — used poetically. (k.) 

—v.a. [It and Lat. serenare.] To render clear and calm; 
to appease; to quiet; to tranquillize —To clear; to make 
bright or pellucid. 

Serene'ly, ade. In a serene manner; tranquilly; 
calmly; quictly.— With equanimity or unruffled tem- 
per; coolly ; composedly ; as, “ serenely pleasant. calmly 
fair.” — Prior. 

Serene'ness, n. State ov quality of being serene; se- 
renity. 

Serenity, n. [Fr. sérénité; Lat. serenitas, from sere- 
nus.| State, condition, or quality of being serene; clear- 
ness and calmness; quietness; stillness ; peace ; absence 
of agitation, cloudiness, or disturbance ; as serenity pre- 
vailed throughout the country Calinness or compos- 
ure of mind; evenness of temper; undisturbed state of the 
feelings or passions; quietude ; coolness; as, he met his 
fate with serenity. 

Sere'no, in /rnnsylvania, a post-village of Columbia 
co., 14 m. E.N. E. of Danville. 

Serep'ta, in New Jersey, a post-village of Warren co.; 
6 m. N.E. of Belvidere. 

Se’res, or Sirus, a fortified town of European Tur- 
key, in Roumelia, on Lake Takinos, 45 m. N.E. of 8alon- 
ica. Itcoutains numerous handsome mosques and pub- 
lic fountains. Manuf. Linens and cottons. J’op. 26,000, 

Se’reth, a river of European Turkey, rising in Austrian 
Galicia, 42 m. S. of Tchernowitz, and, utter a S. course 
of 300 m., flowing into the Danube, 5 m. W. of Galatz. 

Sereth, a town of Austria, in Galicia, on the Sereth, 
N.W. of Jassy ; pop. 4,000. 

Serf, n. [Fr, from Lat. servus.] In some countries, es- 
pecially until of late years in Russia, a slave or bond- 
man attached to the soil, aud transferred with it; a 
helot. See RUSSIA. 

Serf age, Serf dom, n. State or condition of serfs; 
bondage. 

Serge, (sèrj,) n. [Fr.; It. sargia.] A kind of twilled 
cloth, commonly made of wool, but sometimes of silk. 

(Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a large can- 
dle used in ceremonies, sometimes painted with letters 
and devices, and frequently weighing many pounds, 

Sergeancy, (sar’jen-se,) n. Same ns SeRGEANTSHIP. ꝗ. v. 

Sergeant, (sar‘jent,) n. [Fr. sergent, from Lat. ser- 
viens, servientio — servio, to serve.) (Mil.) A non-com- 
missioned officer who instructs recruits in discipline, 
forms the ranks, &c.— A sergeant is of higher rank 
than a corporal, and next below a sergeant-major. 

(Eng. Law.) Bee SERJEANT, the more usual orthog- 
raphy. 

Ser’geant, or Sar’geant, in Minnesota, a township 
of Rice co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Sergeant, in Pennsylvania, a post-twp. of McKean co, 

Ser’geantey, n. Same as SERGEANTSHIP, q. v. 

Ser gennt- inn jor. n. (Mil.) The chief non-commis- 
sioned officer in n regiment, who assists the adjutant, &c, 

Ser’geantship, n. Rank, ofice, or condition of a 
sergeant, 

Sergipe’, a river of Brazil, prov. of Sergipe, flows E., 
entering the Vaza Barris 8 m. from its mouth. 

Sergipe, or SERGIPE - DEL - Rey, (ser-zhee-pa’,) a marit. 

roy. of Brazil, bordering on the Atlantic, and extend- 
fig from Lat. 10°30’ to 119 32’ S.; area, 31,958 sq. m. 
Rirers. Bão Francisco, Vaza Barris, 8ergipe, and Cotin- 
diba. Surface, mountainous, except along the coast ; 
soil, fertile in the valleys and lowlands. Prod. Cotton, 
sugar, manioc, tobacco, rice, and flax. Cap. São Chris- 
tovño or Sergipe. Pop. abt. 295,000. 

Sergius I. (-je'us,) Pope, B. in Syria, abt. 630, succeeded 
Conova in 687. He opposed the canons of the Council of 
Constantinople, whereupon Justinian IT. sent his gen- 
eral-in-chief to arrest Sergins; but the exarch of Ra- 
venna protected the Pope, who humanely interposed to 
save the life of Justinian’senvoy. He instituted several 
ceremonies and established various churches at Rome. 
D. at Rome, 701. 

Sercius II., was a native of Rome, and succeeded Gregory 
IV. in 844. He was elected without the authorization 
of the Emperer Lothaire, who dispatched an army into 
Italy, under the command of his son Lonis. But the 
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Pope succeeded in inducing that prince to retire, after 
having crowned him King of Italy. Shortly afterwards, 
the Saracens from Africa ascended the Tiber, and rav- 
aged the environs of Rome, but were prevented from gain- 
ing an entrance into the city itself, in consequence of the 
defence offered by the walls which surrounded it. D. 847. 
III, became Pope in 901. throngh the influence of 
the Marquis of Tuscany and of the notorious Roman lady, 
Marozia, These personages were ut the head of a pow- 
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Serjeant-al-arms, in certain legislative assemblies, a Ser’ 


functionary who carries into effect the commands of the 
body, in the preservation of order and the punishment 
of offenders. 

Serjeant-surgeon, in England, a servant-surgeon, or 
chief surgeon to the sovereign. 

(Mil.) See SenGEgANT, the more correct orthography. 


Sermide, (suir-me'dai,) a town of N. Italy, prov. of Man- 


tun, on the Po, 9 m. E S. K. of Revere; pop. 5,000. 
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mtine, n. (Ord.) A cannon of the 15th and 
16th centuries, somewhat larger than the culverin. 

(Min.) A hydrated silicate of magnesia, found in com- 
pact masses, tinged with black, red, and green spots. It 
takes a high polish, and is coming into very general use 
for ornamental purposes. It is funud chiefly in Corn- 
wall, England, where there are several extensively- 
worked mines. It takes its name from the resemblance 
it bears to the skin of certain serpents, 


Sermon. n. Fr.; Lat. sermo, from sero, to join or co. =. n. To serpentize ; to move iu the manner of a serpent. 
nect.) A discourse delivered in public by a clergyman Ser’pentinely, adv. In a winding, meandering, or 
for the purpose of imparting religious instruction; a| serpentine manner. 
written religious discourse or exordium ; as, to preach a Ser’ pentinous, a. Pertaining or relating to, or resem- 
sermon, (See PREACHING.) — Hence, colloquially,a serious bling serpents in character. 
exhortation ; a set address or exordiunt on one’s deport- | Ser pentize, v.a. To turn or wind, like a serpent, in 
ment or duty; — generally used in a depreciatory sense; a tortuousor anfractuous manner » to meander, as a river, 
as, a curtain lecture is a wife's sermon. Serpent River, in British America, flows W S.W., 

—v.a. To tutor: to lesson; to teuch dogmatically. entering the N. channel of Lake Huron, 30 m. W. of La 

Sermon ie. Sermon’ical, a. Grave and didactic, Cloche. 
and, generally, dogmatic; resembling, or partaking of,|Ser’pentry, n. A winding or twisting, after the man- 
the character of a sermon; as, sermonic dissertations, ner of a serpent. 

Ser’monish, a. Like, or partaking of the quality of, a hey toi infested or haunted by serpents. 
sermon. 


erful party which had deposed Christopher. A son of 
Sergius, by Marozia, afterwards became Pope by the 
title of John X. The character of this pontiff has been 
variously represented. Sergius p. 911. 

Seraius IV., was elected Pope, in succession to John 
XVIIL, in 1009. Under his rule, and in consequence of 
his exhortation, the Italian princes combined to drive 
out the Saracens from the country. In his time, also, 
the Normans began to enter Italy. D. 1012. 

Serinl. a. Pertaining or relating to, or consisting of, 
a series ; as, a serial publication or magazine. 

( Bot.) In rows, or belonging to, or consisting of, rows, 

—n. A literary publication appearing in a series of num- 


bers or parts; also,a tale, or other literary composition, 
published in successive numbers of a periodical, 

Se’rially. adv. Ina serial order or manner; by series 
or succession ; as, the work is published serzal/y. 

Se’riate, a. Pertaining or relating to, or constituting, 
a series or succession ; arranged in a series. 

Se’riately, adv. In a regular sequence or series; con- 
secutively. 

Seria‘tim, adv. [tat] In regular order or series. 

Sericeous, (se-rish’us,) a. [ Lat. sericeus, from sericum, 
silk.) Pertaining, or having reference, to silk; consisting 
of silk ; silken: silky; as, sericenus filaments. 

(Bot.) Presenting a superficies of soft, silky hairs, 
lying close to the base: as, a sericerus lenf. 

Sericulture, (sér'i-ii/t-yur,) n. [Lat. Seres, the Chi- 
nese, and cultura, culture.) The rearing or culture of 
silk-worms. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Serido, (sa-rer’do,) a river of Brazil, rises in the prov. 
of Parahyba, and falls into the Piranhas, 30 m. E. of 
Villa Nova do Principe after a N.E. course of 120 m. 

Series, (sé'réz,) n. sing. and pl. [Lat.] A continued or 
connected succession of things in the same order, and 
bearing the same relation to each other; a sequence: 
order; course; a line, link, or row of things in order of 
succession ; as, a series of triumphs, a series of calamities. 

(Math.) A number of arithmetical or algebraic terms 
in succession, increasing or diminishing according toa 
certain law. Series derive their names from the laws 
which govern the formation of their respective terms. 
Thus, an arithmetical series is one whose consecutive 
terms have a common difference; a harmonic series one 
of which every three successive terms are in a harmonic 
proportion. A geometric series is one every term of 
which has a constant ratio to the preceding one: it be- 
longs to the family of recurring series, in which each 
term is a constant function of one or more preceding 
terms. 

(Chem.) The first chemist who arranged organic sub- 
stances in series whose numbers differed by equal incre- 
ments or decrements of carbon, hydrogen, or oxygen, 
was Dr. James Schiel, of St. Louis, in the U 8, although 
the credit of having originated this important method of 
classifying organic compound is generally given to Ger- 
hardt. It would be impossible to give a list of all the 
series which have been established of late years in or- 
ganic chemistry: the most important of them will be 
found under HOMOLOGOUS SERIES and TsoLocous SERIES. 

Ser'in, n. (Zonl.) The Fr name for the CANARY-BIRD, q. v. 

Serinaghur’. See CASHMERE. 

Seringapatam’, (“city of Vishnu,” a decayed town 
and fortress of British India, S. of the river Krishna, 
formerly cap. of Mysore; Lat. 129 25’ N., Lon. 76° 45’ E. 
It is situated on an island in the Cavery, 4 m. long and 
11% broad, 250 m. W.8.W. of Madras. It was stormed by | 
the British in 1799, on which occasion Tippoo-Saib and 
most of the garrison were killed. 

Serino, (sai-re’no,) a town of S. Italy, prov. of Princi- 
pato-Ulteriore, on the Sabato, 6 m. 8.8.E. of Avellino; 

8,000. 

Serio-com'te, Serio-com‘ical, a. Possessing an 
admixture of seriousness and comicality; partaking 
both of jest and earnest ; as, a serio-comic poem. 

Se’rious, a. [Fr. sérieuz, from Lat. serius.) Grave; 
solemn; sedate; thoughtful; earnest ; characterized by 
gravity of manner or disposition ; not light, giddy, gay, 
or volatile: us, a serious person. — Being in earnest; 
really intending what is expressed or implied; not jest- 
ing or assuming falsely or pretentionsly; as, to take a 
serious view of a question. — Of weight or importance ; 
momentous; onerous; weighty; grave; not irrelevant, 
trifling, or inconsequential ; as, this is really a serious 
matter. — Hence, franght with risk or apprehension ; 
implying danger; as, it may prove a serious drawback 
to our success. 

Seriously, adv. Ina serious manner: gravely ; sol- 
emnly; in earnest; in an important degree; momen- 
tously; without frivolity, levity, or volatility; as, do 
you seriously mean it? 

Seriousness, n. State, quality, or condition of being 

" serious; gravity of manner or of mind; absence of tri- 
fling, levity, or frivolity ; earnest attention, particularly 
to religious concerns; as, “that spirit of religion and 
seriousness vanished all at once.” — Atterbury. 

Serjeant, ent. n. (See Serarant] (Eng. Law.) 
A barrister of the highest rank as a special pleader. 

King’s or Queen's Serjeant, one or more of the ser- 


jeants-at-law, whose presumed duty fs to plead for the 
Crown in causes of a public nature, as indictments for 
high treason, &c.; — the title is now merely honorary. 


Ser monist. Ser monizer, n. One who writes or 
delivers sermons; a preacher; an expounder of scrip- 
tural doctrines or moral precepts. 

Ser’monize, v.a. To affect or influence by means of a 
sermon or religious discourse; as, to sermonize a person 
asleep. 

—v.n. o make, compose, or write a sermon, or sermons ; 
to preach q sermon. — To inculcate rigid rules of moral 
or social propriety ; as, a sermonizing preceptor. 

Seron’, Seroon’, n. [Fr. serron; Sp. seron.) A pack- 
age made of raw hide, for packing drugs and other ar- 
ticles; as, a seron of indigo. 

(m) A weight varying with the substance to which 
it is applied; thus, a seron of almonds is a quantity of 


abt. 8714 Ibs.; of unise-seed, from 3 to 4 cwt. ; of Castile 
soap, from 20014 to 30044 Ibs, — Also, an African weight 
of 185°55 grains. — Simmonds. 

Seros'ity, n. [Fr. serosité.) (Physiol.) The liquid 
which exudes from the serum of the blood when it is 
coagulated by heat, It is water holding some of the 
salts of the blood and a trace of albumen in solution. 

Se’rous, a. [Fr. séreuz. See Serum.) Thin; watery; 
resembling whey ; — said of that part of the blood which, 
in coagulation, separates from the grumous or red 
part.—Pertaining, or relating, to serum. 

Serous fluids, (Physiol. and Med.) See Surr'r. 

Serous membrane, (Anat.) See MEMBRANE. 

Ser’pa, a fortified town of Portugal, prov. of Alentejo, 
on the Guadiana, 17 m. E.8 E of Beja; pop. 6,000. 

Ser’pent, n. [Fr.; Lat. serpens, creeping.} (Zodl.) An 
Ophidian. See SERPENTS. 

—Metaphorically,a subtle or malicious person, or one who 
is guilty of Lbaseness or treachery. 

(Pyrotechny.) A kind of firework, which passes 
through the air with a serpentine motion, and makes a 
sort of sibillant noise. 

(Astron.) There are no less than four kinds of ser- 
pents placed among the constellations. The first is 
Hydra, which is situated S. of the Zodiac, below Cancer, 
Leo, and Virgo; the second is Hydrus, which is situated 
near the 8. Pole; the third is Draco, which is situated 
about the N. Pole; and the fourth is the serpent called 
Serpens Ophiuchi, situated chiefly between Libra aud 
Corvna Borealis. 

(Mus) A musical brass wind-instrument, formed 
like a serpent, serving as bass to the horns or cornets. 
It is most generally covered with leather, and has three 
parts; a mouthpiece, neck, and tail. The compass is two 
octaves, produced with six holes stopped by the fingers. 
This instrument is rarely employed in modern orches- 
tras, but is chiefly used for accompanying Gregorian 
music in Roman Catholic churches. 

—a, Serpent-like; pertaining to, or resembling, a serpent ; 
as, “serpent mazes of deceit.” — Pipe. 

—v. n. To coil, wind, or meander like a serpent, as a 
river. (R.) 

Serpenta’ria, n. [Fr. serpentaire.] (Bot.) See ARIS- 
TOLOCHIA, 

Se nta’ria, an islet of the Mediterranean, off the 
S.E coust of Sardinia. 

Serpenta’rius, or Ophiuchus, n. (Astron.) One 
of the ancient constellations represented on the globeby 
the figure of a man grasping u serpent in his hand, It 
occupies a considerable space in the mid-heaven, directly 
south of Hercules, and west of Turns Poniatowski. 
Its centre is very nearly over the equator, opposite to 
Orion, aud comes to the meridian on the 26th of Jnly. It 
contains seventy-four stars. including one of the 2d mag- 
nitude, five of the 3d, and ten of the 4th. 

Ser’pent-eater, n. (Zu.) See SecRETARY-BIRD. 

Serpentiform, a. [Lat. serpens, serpent, and 
Jorma, form.) Possessing, or presenting, the form of a 
ser t 


nee ntigenous, (-fij’e-nus,) a. [From Tat. serpens, 
9 


an nere, gignere, to procreate.) Serpent-bred; be- 
gotten of a serpent 

Serpentine, a. [Fr. serpentin, from Lat. serpentinus.] 
Resembl or pertaining to, a serpent ; winding in vari- 
ous circumvolntions like n moving serpent ; twisted like 
a serpent; having the color or properties of « serpent ; 
spiral; meandering; tortuous; anfractuous ; us, a ser- 
pentine motion, serpentine mazes, 

S. tongue, (Par) A horse's tongue, when constantly 

in motion under or over the bit, after the manner of a 
serpent, — S. verse. (/oet.) A verse which begins and 
terminates with the same word, 

—A meandering or winding stream, or sheet of lake 
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nts, n. pl. (Zul) The common name applied 
by Cuvier te the Ophidians, or Ophidia, and comprising 
in his classification the third order of reptiles. The gen- 
eral form of a &. consists of a head, a body, and a tail, in 
one lengthened bone, without any extremities, though 
there are sometimes membranes to the head or neck, 
which admit of being inflated at the pleasure of the ani- 
mal. The skeleton is simple in them, consisting chiefly 
of the skull, the spinal column and the bones of the 
head. The skull is small, and the brain is also small, 
and very imperfectly developed. a fact which renders 
naturalists averse to the idea that the &. is a good em- 
blem of cunning or wisdom. ‘The mouth is, in every 
case, merely a prehensile instrument, and not a killing, 
or even wounding, one; for, although the stroke of the 
poison-fang of a F. is often of the most deadly character, 
it is only so through the poison which it dixcharges. 
The teeth of S are adapted for piercing and holding, but 
not for dividing or bruising ; and, consequently, the ani- 
mals belonging to this order swallow their prey whole; 
the jaws of S. being united by ligaments, a conformation 
which gives them the power of dilating their jaws to 
such an extent as to swallow bodies larger than them- 
selves. S. are divided into venomous and non-rencmous ; 
and the former are divided again into venomous with 
many maxillary teeth, and venomous with isolated fangs. 


` The venomous S. with isolated fangs present a very 


peculiar structure in their organs of manducation (Fig. 
2341). Their superior maxillary bones are very small, car- 
ried on a long ped- 
icle, analogous to 
the external ptery- 
goid apophysis of 
the spheroid bone, 
aud very movable. 
Here ure fixed two 

ointed teeth, 
Pierced withasmall 
canal, which give 
issue to a liquor se- 
creted by a consider- 
able gland situated 
under the eye. It 
is this liquor which, 
when shed into the 
wound made by the 
bite of the serpent, 
produces effects 
more or less fatal, 
according to the species which has inflicted the wound. 
The fangs are concealed in a fold of the gum when the 
S. does not wish to use them; and there are behind it 
Many germs, destined to fix themselves in their turn, in 
order to replace them if they should be broken in the 
wound they make. In the non-venomons, the branches 
of the upper jaw are furnished throughout their length, 
as well as those of the lower jaw and the palatine branch- 
es, with fixed teeth, which are not pierced. There are, 
therefore, four nearly equal rows of these teeth 
in the upper part of the month, and two in the 
lower. All the venomous species bring forth their 
young alive, in consequence of the egg being hatched 
internally before it is laid; whence their general 
nume of vipers, w contraction of riripares. The 
venomous &., with many maxillary teeth, have the jaws 
organized and armed nearly as in the innoxious; 
but the species have the first of their maxillary teeth 
greater than the others, and pierced so as to conduct the 
venom in the sime manner as is effected in the venom- 
ous serpents with isolated fangs. The S., with one ex- 
ception (the Deirodm, which feeds on the eggs of birds), 
subsist on living prey, and, whether venomous or non- 
venomous. have their teeth, as might be expected, ad- 
mirably constructed and arranged for the purpose of 
securing their vand assisting in deglutition, The 
trachea of the & ix quite long; their heart situated very 
far backward; and the greater number have only one 
lengthy lung. with the vestige of n second. The tongue 
has great powers of mobility and extension, and termi- 
nates in two cartilaginous points. The skin in different 
genera is annulated, coriaceous, or granulated, or most 
frequently covered with scales. The powers of digestion 
are so slow. that one meal, in many cases. serves for 
weeks, or even for months. The structure of the verte- 
bral column of the S. is different from that of any other 
animal; the most perfect specimens being fonnd in the 
great crushing S. which kill their prey by compressing 
it in their folds, and areso constructed as to give them the 
fullest latitude of action, The sbell of the egg in the 
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oviparous &. is soft, like the eggs of the common hen 
when she has not enough calcareous aliment; are often 
more than thirty in number, and are connected by a sort 
of viscous mutter, which congulates and joins them ina 
kind of chain. The surface of the brain of S. is nearly 
smooth, and without sinuosities or circumvolutions. 
Their organs of touch, taste, smell, and hearing appear 
to be dull, if not defective, while that of sight is suffi- 
ciently acute. &. can creep, glide, grasp, suspend them- 
selves, erect themselves, leap, dart, bound, swim, and 
dive. Cold latitudes do not ugree with them; it is in 
warm climates that their numbers, their venom, and 
their volume, attain their maximum. 

Serpents, (Isle of,) in the Black Sea, opposite the 
mouths of the Danube, 

Ser’ pent’s Tongue, n. (Bot.) The Adder's Tongue. 
See OPHIOGLOSSACEA. 

Serphanto, or Ser'pho, (sair-fan'lo,) an island of 
the Grecian Archipelago, 20 m. W. of Syra; Lat. 37° 10 
N., Lon. 24° 30’ E. Area, 20 sq.m. Pop. 600. 

Serpiginoun, (“/ a. [Fr. serpigineuæ.] (Med.) Af- 
fected with ringworm, 

Ser’ polet.n. ( Bot.) The Wild Thyme. 

ser K hoy, or Serpuchoy., (ser-poo-kov’,)a town | 
of Enropean Russia, govt of Moscow, on the Oka, 60 m. 
S. S. W. of Moscow. Manuf. Woollen, linen, and cotton; 
fabrics. Pop. 13,000, 

Ser’ pula, w; pl. SERPULADÆ. (Zotl.) A genus and 
family of Annelida, whose organs of respiration are in 
tufts attached to the head and anterior part of the body. 
In most cases, they live in tubes, and hence are often 
called Tubicolæ. In some the tubes are calcareous, in 
others horny, the result of transudation ; others, still, 
are formed of grains of sand, or other particles, bound 
together by a membrane, also transuded. The genus S. 
has the anterior portion spread out in the form of a 
disc armed on each side with bundles of coarse hairs, 
and on each side of the mouth is a tuft of branchiæ 
shaped like n fan, and generally tinged with bright 
colors (Fig. 154 and 2342). At the base of each tuft isa 
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Fig. 2342.— SERPULA CONTORTRYLICATA, 


fleshy filament, one of which is ever elongated, and ex- 
Panded at its extremity into a disc, which serves as an 
operculum, and seals up the opening to the tube, when 
the animal is withdrawn into it. The calcareous tubes 
of the Srpule cover submarine bodies. — Tenney. 
`a pulite, n. (Jul.) A petrified fossil of the genus 
Serpula, — Jameson | 
rra’na, and Serranil’la, two small islands in 
the Caribbean Sea, bet Lat. 14° and 16° N., Lon. 80° W. 
Sex mate, Ser' rated. a. (Bol) See Lear. 
r’rature, n. [Lat. serratura, a sawing.) A notching 
cut in the edge of anything, after the manner of those 
between the teeth of ü saw; as, the serratures of a leaf. 

Serre. (air.) a river of France, dept. of Ardennes, which, 

atter a W. course of 50 m., joins the Oise near La Fére. 
Frito, or JAGUARAO, (ser-ree'to,) a town of Brazil, 75 
m. S. W. of Rio Grande ; pop. abt. 4,000. 
130 Fo Fri’o, or VILLA DE Principe, a town of Brazil, 
2 ma. N. N. E. of Ouro-Preto; pop. abt. 5,000, 

8 rrua late, Serrulated, a. (Bot) See Lear. 
erruala’tion, u. State or condition of having minute 
Hoteles, Jike a fine saw. 

©tO’rius, Quintus, a distinguished Roman general, 
Was a native of Nursia, in the country of the Sabines, 

i © Served under Marius in the Cimbric wur, afterwards 
n Spain, and was made quæstor, n. c. 91. He joined the 
rts of Marius in the Civil War. and commanded the 
ai a` at the siege of Rome, B. C. 87; but was indignant | 
the atrocious proscription which followed. The li- 
cense and cruelty of the slaves especially excited his 
ust, and he fell on them and slew several thousand. 
wh Pot nted pretor in 83, he went soon after to Spain, 
ere his courage and skill as a soldier were well known. 

© had, however, to retire before the forces of Sulla, 
aa Went to Africa; but on the invitation of the Lasi- 
nians, returned und put himself at their head to fight 
ate independence. His progress was rapid; he made 
'Mself master of the greater part of Spain, established 
W Senate, founded a school at Osca for the education of | 
pung Spaniards in Greek and Roman learning. and to 
Sç the superstitious reverence of the people for| 


Se’rum,n. [Lat.] (Anat. and Med.) The watery part 


Serv'able, a. 
(Serval, n. 


Ser’vant-man, u.; pl. SERVANT-MEN. 


Serve, v.a. [Fr. servir; Lat. servire, from servus, a 


—v. n. 


SERV 


his person, gave out that he had communications with | 
the gods through the white fawn which always accom-| 
panied him. Metellus Pius was sent against him in 79, 
but could effect nothing; two years later Pompey joined | 
Metellus, but S, reinforced by Perperna, held out 
against both till 72. He entered into negotiations with 
Mithridates, which caused fresh alarm at Rome. But 
his influence and popularity were shaken by his despotic 
acts, and especially by the massacre of all the scholars 
at Osca; and he was assassinated by Perperna, his ally, 
at a banquet, p. c. 72. 


of the blood, which separates from and floats around the 
clot, or crassamentum, when the blood is drawn from 
the body. When, by a diseased action, S. is poured out 
in the brain, it produces serous apoplexy; when effused 
into the chest, hydrothoraz ; and into the abdomen, as- 
cites, or dropsy. 

Srum of milk, the whey, or serous fluid which re- 
mains after the removal of the caseine and butter. 


Seruys’, in Illinois, a village of Lake co., abt. 35 m. N. 


W of Chicago. 

That may be served.— Susceptible of 
being preserved, 

(Zoél.) The Felis serval, a fierce and rapa- 
cious animal, native of India and Thibet. It resides 
principally among trees; leaping with great agility 
from one to another, and pursuing birds, It resembles 
the panther in its spots, but the lynx in its size, the 
robustness of its make, and the shortness of its tail. 


Servan, (St..) (sair’va,) a seaport-town of France, 


dept. of Ile-et-Vilaine, at the mouth of the Rance, 1 m. 
8. of St. Malo; pop. 12,709. 


Servant, n. [Fr., from servir—Lat. serrus, a slave.) 


One who serves; especially, a domestic or menial; a 
person who attends another for the purpose of perform- 
ing menial offices for him, or who is employed by another 
for such offices, or for other labor, and is subject to his 
command; an employé; a subordinate assistant or 
helper; as, to hire or engage a servant. (This word is 
most generally employed in the sense of a domestic help or 
menial.) — One in a state of subjection to another; a 
drudge. — Hence, a person of low, mean condition, or 
base, iguoble spirit. 

Servant of servants, one reduced to the lowest degree 
of servitude. — Your servant, your humble servant, your 
obedient servant, phrases of formal civility or courtesy, 
used, for the most part, in epistolary correspondence, 
and generally meaning nothing. 


Ser’vant-girl, Ser'vant-mald, n. A female help 


or domestic; a maid-servant. 
A male menial 
or domestic; a man-servant; a body-servant. 


Ser'vantry, n. A body of servants taken in the col- 


lective sense. 


slave.) To work for and obey; to bestow the labor of 
body and mind in the employment of; to minister to; to 
subserve; to perform official duties to; to attend at the 
command of; to wait on; to help; to aid; to assist; to 
perform duties in the employment of, or required in; 
also, specifically, to render spiritual obedience and wor- 
ship to. — To yield obedience to servilely or meanly; to 
be subservient or subordinate to; to act or appear as the 
inferior of. — To supply with food: to attend at meals ; 
to wait upon in the service of the table; as, to serve 
one’s guesta. — Hence, to produce, arrange, deal, or dis- 
tribute, us a portion of anything, especially of dressed 
food; — usually before up or out; as, to serve up din- 
ner, to serve out provisions. — To perform duties in the 
service of; to give assistance to by good offices; to do 
the duties required in or for; as, to serve one’s country 
in time of war. — To be of use to; to benefit; to con- 
tribute or conduce to; to advance; to further; to pro- 
mote; to be sufficient for; to satisfy; to content; as, a 
small sum will serve for present needs, — To be in the 
place of anything to one; to do duty for; to answer 
as substitute for; as, this will serve my purpose as well 
as another. — To treat; to act toward; to requite; to 
conduct one’s self to; as, he served me well. 

To serve an attachment, (Law.) To levy a writ of 
attachment on the person or goods of, by seizure or re- 
plevin, — Tu serve an execution, to levy an execution on 
lands, goods, or person, by taking forcible possession. — 
To serve a process or writ, to read it in person before the 
party concerned, so as to give him due notice, or to 
leave un attested copy with him, or bis solicitor, or at 
his usual place of address. — To serve a warrant, to read | 
such document to,and thereupon seize the person against 
whose body it is issued. — To serve an office, to discharge 
a public function; as, to serve as mayor two years in 
succession. — To serve a rope. (Naut.) To wind. as 
service-leather, &c., round it,as a preventive against 
friction. — To serve one out. to retaliate upon; to re- 
quite; to give tit for tat for; as, I will serve him ont one | 
of these days. — To serve one’s self of. to avail one’s self; | 
to make use of; to cause to subserve ; — a Gallicism ; as, 
“they would serve themselves of this form.” (Tuylor.) 
— To serve the time, to nct as a time-server: to be guided 
by the requirements of the moment, rather than by 
one’s duty; to comply with, as a matter of expediency. 
To be a servant, bondman, or slave; to be em- 
ployed in labor or other business for another: to be in 
subservience or subjection to.—To wait upon; to attend; 
to perform menial or domestic offices to another; to act | 
as servant to; as, some people require constant serving. 
— To perform duties, as in the military or naval, or any 
civil service or office; to discharge the requirements de- 
manded by any official position or employment ;—specifi- | 
cally, to act as a soldier, seaman, &c.; as, many gentle- | 
men of fortune served as volunteers in the ranks. — To; 
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Service, (srr’vis,) n, 


SERV 


answer; to accomplish an end; to be of use; to suit; te 
conduce ; a8, when opportunity serves I shall be glad to 
see you. — To officiate or minister; to do the honors of; 
as, he served as chairman at the dinner. 


2179 


Server, n. One who serves. — That which serves; a 


salver, waiter, or plate for carrying things upon. 
° vin, (uuc. Masa-Superior), a kingdom of eastern 
Europe, between Lat. 42° 21/ and 45° N., Lon. 19° 107 
and 22° 45’ E., having N. the Danube, which separates 
it from Hungary, E. Wallachia aud Bulgaria, S. 
Roumelia and Bosnia, and W. Bosnia; area, 20,850 sq. 
m. The surface is generally mountainous and well- 
wooded, with numerous fertile tracts. Rivers. Danube, 
Save, Morava, and Drina. Zrod. Wheut, barley, oats, 
rice, hemp, flax, and tobacco. Min. Iron and salt. 
Manuf. Woollen, cotton, and hardware. Chief towns. 
Belgrade, the cap, Semendria, Nissa, Jogodina, Kraga- 
jewaez, and Poschega. The inhabitants nearly all be- 
loug to the Greek Church, They are distinguished for 
their vigor of frame, their personal valor, love of free- 
dom, and glowing poetical spirit. Their manners and 
mode of life are exceedingly picturesque, and strongly 
prepossess a stranger in their favor. They rank 
among the most gifted and promising members of the 
Slavic family. The Servian language, or Serb, called 
also the Illyrian, belongs to one of the four great 
divisions of the Slavic family, and is more nearly allied 
to Russian than to Polish or Bohemian. It is distin- 
guished from the other members of its division by the 
predominance of vowels, and consequently by its soft, 
melodious resonance. This churacter it owes in part to 
the influence of the Italian and Greek languages — the 
former influence being the result of commercial inter- 
course; the latter, of commuuity of religious belief. — 
Hist. The Servi, 
or Serbs, a tribe 
of Slavonians, re- 
ceived some land 
south of the Dan- 
ube from the Eni 
peror Leo VI. i 
the 10th century 
The Greeks faile 
in an attempt to 
reduce Servia un- 
der their control 
in the llth cent. 
Pope Honorius 
III. erected Servia 
into an indepen- 
dent kingdom in 
1217. The Serv 
ans, Hungarians. g 
and other Chris-] 
tian nations, were | 
defeated in theg 
plain of Kossova 
in Sept., 1389, by 
the Turks, who, in 
the next century 
reduced the whole 
country under 
their sway ; and it 
remained a prov- 
ince of the Otto- 
man empire with 
but slight inter- 
ruption until 
1717. Austrin con- 
uered part of 
er via in 1718, but had to resign it in 1730, In 1789 Mar- 
shal Laudohn took again Belgrade, which was restored 
to the Sultan in 1791, Tn1805 the Servians roseagainst the 
Turks and expelled them. Their leader, George Czerny, 
ruled S. until 1813, when the Turks compelled him to fly 
from the country. Another insurrection broke out in 
1815, when the country secured its independence. By 
the Treaty of Paris, March, 30. 1856, S. was placed under 
the protection of the Great Powers. The succession to 
the throne of S. was declared hereditary in the family 
of Obrenovitch by the National Skuptchina, Sept. 1, 1861. 
A dispute with the Turks, which broke out in Belgrade, 
June 15, 1862, was terminated by an armistice, June 18. 
Negotintions were subsequently entered into between 
the Porte and the Powers engaged in the Treaty of Paris 
of 1856, by which the Turks agreed (Sept. 4) to evacuate 
Servia, reserving to themseives the right of holding 
garrison in Belgrade. S. declared war against the 
Sultan July 3, 1876, and the independence of S. from 
Turkey was established by the Treaty of Berlin (July 
13, 1878); and on March 6, 1882, Milan IT. Obreuowitch, 
who had succeeded to the throne in 1868, assumed the 
title of king, as Milan I. of Servia. Pop, (1880) 1,700,211. 
Mast Lat, servitium, from servus, 
a slave, servant.) Act of one who serves; business, 
duty, office, attendance, or condition of a servant; labor 
of body, or of body and mind, performed at the command 
ofa superior, or In pursuance of duty, or for the benefit of 
another; actual employment of aservant; anything done 
by way of duty to, or attendance on, a superior or em- 
ployer; also, spiritual obedience and worship; as, a do- 
mestic act of service, to go to service, &c.— Actual duty; 
that which is required to be performed in some office or 
employment; act or deed of one who serves; labor ren- 
dered to another; duty done or demanded ; aid, help, or 
kindness afforded ; as, will you do me a serrice ?— That 
performance of religious duty or respect which God re- 
quires of man; public worship or office of devotion ; offi- 
cial duties of a minister of the gospel; religious rites or 
ceremonials appropriate to any event or occasion; as, 
divine service, the marriage service, &c.— Hence, a musl- 
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eal composition for use in divine worship; also, the|/Ses‘amum, n. (Bt) The Sesame. A genus of plants. 


books required in the celebration of the rights of re- 
ligion; as, a church service, — Official function; duty 
performed in, or having relation to, any official charge 
or employment ; — hence, specifically, military duty by 


| 


land or sea; performance of the duties of a soldier, sen- ! 
man, &c.; us, the naval service, the merchant serrie, the Se’sim, (sč'zha,) n. (Zl) A genus of lepidopterous in- 


united services, ke. — That which imparts or promotes 
interest or well-being; benefit, avail, or utility; useful 
office or assistance; advantage conferred; as, he ren- 
dered essential service in the furtherance of the work. 
— Profession of respect uttered or sent; devoir ; duteous 
expression of regard ; as, present my humble service to 
his majesty —Set or order of dishes, appointments, Kc, 
commonly aged at table; as, a dinner service, a tea service, 
his constituents presented him with n service of plate. 

(Naut) Materials employed in serving a rope, as 
leather, spun-yarn, ambroline, &c. 

(Bot.) See PYRU8, and the SUPPLEMENT, 

Service of a writ, process, warrant, de. (Law.) The 
execution of a writ or process, See SERVE. — To see ser- 
vice. (Mil. and Nav.) To serve in actual collisions with 
the enemy; to smell gunpowder, or be under fire in 
practical warfare; as, though still young he had seen 
much sereice. 

e, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Beaver co. 

Ser’vicenble, a. That does or performs service; that 
imparts or promotes Interest, advantage, happiness, or 
2 ‘ality conducive to well-being: useful; neficial ; 
helpful; advantageous ; tending to the accomplishment 
of some good end, use, or object; u, serviceable treatise, 
a serviceable suit of clothes. lapted or prepared for 
the performance of active service; capable of, or fitted 
for, the demands or exig: f duty; as, sererceable 
troops ; — hence, diligent ci pushing; energetic; 
ns, a serviceable tool for an act of rascality. 

Ber'vicenbleness, u. State or quality of being ser- 
Viceable; usefulness in advancing good, or advantage 
of whatsoever kind; practical helpfulness or beneficial- 
ness; as, the serviceablences of un operation, — Prompt- 
ness to render service; activity; diligence; officiousness, 

Ser'viceably, adv. In a verviceable manner. 

. m. The berry of the Servia-tree. See 

TRUS 

Ser’ vice-book, u. A prayer- or hymn-book, or missal. 
See Servier. 

Ser'vice-pipe, n. A pipe connecting mains with a 
dwelling, as in gis-pipes and the like.—Tumlinsoa, 

Serviette. ren. A table-napkin. 

Servile, (ser'vi/,) a. [Fr.; Lat. servilis, from servus.) 
Such as pertains to a servant, bondman, or slave; such 
as proceeds from dependence, voluntary or involuntary ; 
slavish; abject; mean; as, serrile submission, — De- 
pendent; held in subjection or enforced subordination ; 
as, a servile race, —Oringing; fawning; meanly bse- 
quivus; toad-eating; basely or pitifully subservient; as, 
a wrvile sycophant, servile deference, servile flattery. 

(Gram.) — to the original root; as, a servile 
letter.—Not itself articulated, but causing the lengthen- 
ing of the a vowel; as, the final e in serre, 

—n. (Grim) An element which is alien to the original 
root, in contradistinction to radical. 

Ser'vilely, adv. In a servile manner; meanly; 
slavishly; with base submission, olsequiousness, or 
aycophancy ; with cringing subservience or deference to 
another: as, he fawns servilely upon hia employer. 

Ser’ vileness, Servil'ity, u. [Fr. wrrilite)| State 


or quality of being servile ; condition of a slave, serf, or | Sesquiox’ide, n. ((%em.) A 


bondman; mean submission or subservience; slavish- 
ness; sycuphaney; 
deference, towlyism; as, serrility to vulgar riches. 

Serv'ing-board, n. (Vit) A flat piece of wood, 
used ín serving ropes on shipboard. 


lject obsequiousness or slavish | Sesquip’edal, 


Sesos'tris, the most celebrated of the earl 


Sesquial'ter, 


order Tu,. N. Indium, ov Orientale, has oily seeds, 
which yield by expression the product known in Iudis 
as teel, gingelly, or gingillie oil, Itis rarely imported, as 
it soon becomes rancid; but it is said to be largely em- 
ployed for adulterating alinond-oil. 


secta, family ngide, comprising those with the an- 


tennæ always single, elongate-fusiform, and often termi- 
nated by a small bundle of scales. 


Fig. 2344. — SESIA THYSBE, 


Sesin, (:ai’se-a,) a river of N. Italy, in Piedmont, rising 


near Monte Rosa, and after a S. course of 85 m., join- 
ing the Po 5 m. E. of Casal, 
kings of 
Egypt. According to the legend, which evidently cun- 
founds the military exploits of several monarchs, he, 
upon succeeding to the throne, became ambitions of 
military fame, and marched at the head of a numerous 
army to make the conquest of the world. Libya, Æthiv- 
pia, Arabia, with all the islands of the Red Sea, were 
conquered ; and the victorious monarch marched through 
Asin, nnd penetrated farther into the East thun the con- 
ueror of Darius. He alse invaded Europe, defeated the 

hrarians, and placed columne iu the several provinces 
he had subdued, bearing the pompous inscription, * Se- 
soatris, the king of kings, has conquered this territory 
by his arms.” Alter bis return, he employed himself in 
encouraging the fine arts, and in improving the revenues 
of his kingdom. In his old age, Sesostris, having grown 
infirm and blind, destroyed himself. The age of Semis- 
tris is so remote from every authentic record, that the 
action and conquests ascribed to him may be set down 
as totally fabolous, Said to have flonrished n. c. 1.00. 
ul. (kaji [Lat, one anda half.) (/m. A 
prefix expressing the proportion of three equivalents 
of the substance to the name of which it is prefixed to 
two equivalents of the proximate principle: as, sesqui- 
chloride of iron, which ia n compound of three equiva- 
lents of chlorine and two equivalents of iron. 

mial ter, u. (Mus) One of the compound stops 

of the organ, composed of either five, four, three, or two 
ranks of open metal-pipes tuned in thirds, fifths, and 
octaves to the diapasen, 
ulal'teral, Sesquial’ter- 
ate, a. (Math.) llaving the ratio of one and a half 
to one, — Wright. 


Sesquidu'plicate, a. Fr. ssquidouble.) Twice and 


a half; as, a ssquiduplicate ratio. 

componnd of three equiv- 

of oxygen and two equivalents of another body, 

ui a‘lian, Lat. ses- 
uipedalis.) Containing a foot and a half; — occasion- 

ally ludicrously applied to long words; as, a sesquipe- 

dalian sentence, 


Serving-mald. a. A female help or domestic; a Sesquip'licate, a. ( Math.) Subduplicate of the trip- 


menial of the wentler sex; a servant-maid, 
Serving-mullet. a. (Nuut.) 

ployed in serving ropes. 
Serv'ing-man, n.; pl. 

male help or domestic; a servitor. 


A wooden mallet em- r n. 
u 


licate; term applied to ratios, 
(Chem.) A salt containing three 


equivalents of one component to two of another, 


Servino-men. A menial; a|Sesquiter'tial, Sesquiter'tian, Sesquiter’- 


tional. (Prefix Lat. sesyui, and fertianus, trom ter- 


SET 


an abbreviation of the Latin semis-fertius, which was 
their mode of expressing 2; and their custom was to 
derive the names of all their coins from the founda- 
tion of their money-system, the As. The symbols for 
it were indifferently HS or ILS, the former being only 
a modification of the latter, which expresses two units, 
and 8 for the additional half-uuit (semis). In the Latin 
classics, the phrase sestertius-nummus, or merely num- 
mus, is frequently employed to denote this win. When 
the Denarius was made to contain 16 asses, the relation 
between it and the sestertins was preserved. and the 
latter from that time contained 4 asses, though the 
name, which waa now no longer significant, was pre 
served, The sum of 1,000 sestertii was called sestertium, 
which, after Augustus, was equal to about $22, and was 
the “ money of account” (never a “ cuin”) used in the 
reckoning of large sums of money. 

Ses'tet, SESTETT, SESTETTE, Sesterro, Sesrvor, n. ( Mus.) 
See SEXTET. 

Ses'tri Levan'te, a seaport-town of N. Italy, 26 m. 
E. N. E. of Genoa. It is situate on a little bay near the 

h of the Gromolo; pop. 9.082. 

Sestri Ponen’te, a town of N. Italy, 4 m. W. of 
peer) poo the bigh road which runs along the sea-coast ; 
pop. 6.421. 

Set, v.a. (imp. and p. r) [A.8. settan ; Ger, setzen.) 
To cause to sit; to seat; to settle; to put, plant, or fix, 
in any place or posture; to give site or place to; aa, to 
šet n table on its legs — Hence, to put or place on; to 
fasten in one place; to attach to; as, to set one's affec- 
tions npon an object. To cause to take up a certain 
position, attitude, condition, employment, or the like; 
to cause to be; to put into n condition or state; as, to set 
to work, to set one man to fight another, 4c. To make 
fast, permanent, or stable; to fix steadfastly; to give 
an unalterable form, place, or condition to, 

Set are her eyes, and motionless her limbs.” — Garth, 

—Hence. specifically,(1.) To obstruct; to retard; to block 
up; to 2ause to stop or be motionless; as, he is hard set 
for something to find fault with. (2.) To determine; to 
fix or decide npon priorily ; — hence, to make hard, un- 
yielding, or inflexible; as, bis face was rigidly t, he 
drove at me with sef fist, she set her mind on a new bon- 
net, Kc. (3.) To plant; to imbed or fix firmly in the 

mod; as, toset outa parterre of shrubs, (4.) To fix 
n metal; as, to sel a stone in u ring; — hence, to place 
or establish in something which reflects lustre or orna- 
ment; as, brighter eyes were never set in a lovely face, 
(6) To make firm, stiff, compact, or solid; to convert 
into curd; as, to sef milk for cheese, 

—To assign; to appoint; to fix; to determine; as, to sef a 
price on land. put or place in » fit or suitable con- 
dition or position; to adapt; to adjust; to regulate; as, 
his political taith is get for him by other men’s opinions. 

—Hence, especially, (J.) To put or place in due or work- 
ing order, an instrament; as, to set, that is. give an 

razor ; to sef, that is, regulate by a standard, 

Kc. (2) To spread; to stretch ont and pot in 

position; as, to set the sails of a ship. (3.) Tu give a 

start to by fixing the key-note; to give a pitch to; as, 

to set a piece of music, 122 To replace; to reduce toa 

proper or primary condition ; to reduce from a fractured 
or dislocated condition; as, to set a broken leg. 

To wager; to risk; to hazard; to stake nt play; 15, 1 
have set my life upon n cast.” (Shals,}—To fit to sonnds ; 
to ndapt, as words to notes; as, to sf a song to music, 
—To stud; to adorn or varirgute with objects placed 
here and there; as, jewels sf in a coronet. — To ut 
out without noise or disturbance, as game; — said of 


d 

Fo set about, to apply; to commence, as an action, um 
dertaking, or enterprise; as, (o st about one's work. — 
To set ubroach, to let flow; as, to st abroach a cask of 
beer. To set against, to oppose: to pit against by way of 
comparison; as, I will se? my chance against yours.— To 
set a-going, to cause to start or commence motion. — To 
set apart, to lay aside for u particular purpose; to re- 
serve; to hold separate from the rest; us, to art apart 
a wife's jointure, — To set a saw, to bend each tooth a 


Serv'itor, n. | Fr. serviteur, from Lat. servitor—servin, 
to serve] A servant; a help; an attendant; a ro- 
tainer ; one who acts or es under another za serving- 
man; ss, a faithful servitor. 

— In Oxford University, Eng, an undergraduate whose 
maintenance, while at college, is partially derived from 
a fund set apart for such purpose; — synuny mons with 
sizar, at Cambridge, 

Serv'itorship, n. 
servitor. 

Berv'itude, n. [Fr.; Lat. servitude — servus.) State 
or condition of a serf, slave, or bondman ; stite of vol- 
untary or involuntary snbjection ton master or em- 


little to one side, every alternate one being Lent to one 
side, and the remainder to the other side, so that the 
kerf may be a little wider than the thickness of the 
back, to hinder the latter from sticking. — To set aside, 
to pass by; to omit; to reject; to annul; to leave out 
of reckoning; to abrogate; ne, selling aside his love of 
liquor he is not a bad kind of felluw,— To set at defi- 
ance, to defy ; to challenge: us, We are strong enough to 
set you at defiance. — Tu set ut ease, to pacify: to calm; 
tu quiet; to tranquillize ; as, to arf one's mind at rase— 
Th set at naught, to despise; to contemn; to underrate; 
to treat ns of no value or account; as, to set authori 
at naught, — To srt a trap, snare, or gin, to lay in suc 


tius, third.) In the ratio of one and one-third to one, 

Ses'quitone, n. (Mus) A minor third. 

Sessa, (“aí rn.) a town of S. Italy, prov. of Terra di La- 
voro, 30 m. N.W. of Capua; pop. 4,500, 

Sesse, or Se (sait-an,) a town of Italy. on an emi- 
nence overlooking the Pontive Marshes, 20 m. S. E. of 
Velletri; pop. 9.000, 

Sessile, i.) a. [Fr.; Lat. sessilis, from serlere, ses- 
sum, to sit.) Connected without any apparent project- 
ing anpport, 

(Bot) Emerging immediately from the main branch 
or stalk, without a petiole; ns, a sessile leaf. 

Session, (s en, n. [Fr.; Lat. sessio, from seden, ses- 


Office, quality, or condition of a 


ployer; service; slavery; bondage; position in life of 
n servant: — hence, a state or condition of slavish or 
helpless dependence; as, marriage with a rich aud ugly 
old woman is splendid servitude. 

(Civil Law.) The right to the use ofa thing, without 
property in the same, for all or for some particular pur- 
poses. It consists either in the right to do some act, as 
to gather fruit from the estate, or to prevent the owner 
of the property from doing certain acts, as building 
walls beyond a certain height, blocking upa window, Ac. 

Servius Tullius, the sixth mythical king of Rome. 
He married the daughter of Tarquinina the Elder, whom 


he snecceded, und was murdered by his son-in-law, Tar- 


quinius Supertus, 
Sesamoid’, Sesamold’al, a. 


bones situnte in the substance of tendons, near certain 
joints. Their number is various, and they are cuim- 
monly morein the mule than female, 


[Gr. sesaman, n 8 


of sesamum, nnd artos, form.) (Anat) Applied to smli | 


sum, to sit] Act of sitting, or state of being seated or 
placed; as, “a usual way of session.” ( Browne.) — The 
actual sitting of a court, council, legislative body, &c., 
for the transaction of business; as, the members are in 
ac. -The time, space, or term during which a court, 
council, legislature, and the like, meet daily for the: 
transaction of business; or the period oftime that elapses 
between the opening and the prorogation of a public as- 
sembly; as. a session of Congress, n session of Parliament. 

—pl. (Law.) The title of several courts, chiefly those of 
criminal jurisdiction; ns, the Court of Qnarter Seestons. 

High Court of Session, The supreme civil court of 
Seatland, 

Sessional, (. a. Pertaining, or having ref- 
erence, to a session, or to sessions; as, during sessional 
term. 

Ses'terce.n. [Fr. from Lat. sestertius.) (Num. A 
Roman coin, was the fourth part of the Denarius, and 
thus contained at first 2 asses or libre. The name is 
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a position ns to ensnare prey or game; — hence, to lay 
a plan to mislead and inveigle into the power of another, 
— Th set at work, to cause to begin work or action, or to 
give directions how to commence work, — To srt before, 
(1) To exhibit; to expose to view before; as, ronst beef 
is not amiss when xet before n hungry man; also, to offer 
to one for selection; to propose for choice to; as, some 
fine silks were set fire her. — To set by, to place on 
one side; — hence, to discard; to reject; also, to es- 
teem; to valne; to appreciate: to regud ; as, 1 set great 
store hy that relic. — To set by the compass, to note the 
bearing of by the compass, — u set dewen, (I.) To jot 
down in writing; to register: to record; to relate; as, 
he set down certain memoranda for his guidance. (2.) 
To ordain; to establish; to fix; as, to set down regula- 
tions for others to follow. (3.) To confound by superior 
arguments or eloqnence: to confnte; to rebuke; as, to 
art down a controversialist. — Th set eyes on, to behold; 
to see; to view; to fix the eyes upon; as, I pever set 


SET 


eyes on a handsomer woman. — Tb set furth, to display ; 
to offer or present to view ; to expose to sight; to make 
manifest; also, to make appear; to publish ; to promul- 
gate; to circulate; as, it is set forth in the preamble. — 
To set forward, to further; to expedite; to promote ; 


SETT 


regular; as, a set speech, a set battle. — Prescribed ; 
established; accepted; as, a set line of conduct. — Set 
speech, au oration, or a discourse carefully prepared be- 
fure delivery; also, a precise, formal, or methodical 
harangue. 


also, to advance; to move on; as, to set forward on a -n. Act of setting; declination of a heavenly body below 


journey. — To set free, to liberate; to enfranchise; to 
emancipate ; to release, as from confinement, bondage, 
imprisonment, or tuteluge. — To set tn, to give a start or 
beginning to; to initiate; to put in the way of; as, if you 
will se? me in I can thenceforward assist myself. — 7o 
set in order, to reduce to systematic arrangement, order, 
or method; as, to set one’s papers in order. — To set 
milk, to cause it to become curdled, as by the action of 
rennet; also, to expuse it in flat, open dishes, so that 
the cream may accrete on the surface. — To set off. (I.) 
To ornament, adorn, embellish, decorate, or beautify ; 
as, her looks require no paint to set them off. — (2.) To 
disengage from a whole and set apart; to devote to a 
special purpose; as, he set off a part of his property to 
portion his daughters. (3.) To speak of with eulogy; 
to recommend; to give a highly favorable or flattering 
account of; as, to set off a man’s merit. (4.) To pit or 
place aguinst as an equivalent; as, to set off the advan- 

of one scheme against another.—7o set on or upon. 
(I.) To instigate; to incite; as, to set one on a mischief. 
(2.) To employ ; to en as in a task or duty; as, to set 
on extra hands. (3.) Te fix or determine toward with 
settled purpose; as, my affections were set upon her.— 
To set one’s cap for, to strive to engage or attach the af- 
fections of; to make indirect love to; as, she set her cap 
at him publicly; —used as a colloquialism.— I set one’s 
self against, to put one's self in a state of vehement or 
determined opposition or antagonism to; as, his mind is 
set against meanness of any kind.— To set on fire, to en- 
kindle; to communicate fire to ;—hence, figuratively, to 
inflame ; to arouse ; to irritate, as the passions of.— To set 
on foot, or a-foot, to put in motion or action; to start; 
to set a-going; as, a new project was set on fool.—To set 
out, (I.) To set off; to display; to exhibit; to expose to 
view; as, she has set out her charms to advantage. (2.) 
To allot ; to assign; to mark off; to limit; as, to set out 
the widow's third of an estate. (3.) To furnish; to 
supply; to array; to raise, equip, and send forth; as, 
America, at a pinch, can set out a fleet of three hundred 
sail. (4.) To ornament; to decorate; to embellish; to 
adorn ; as, an ugly woman set oud with jewels. 

(Law.) To state at large; to go into details. — To set 
over, to assign; to convey; to transfer; to appoint or 
nominate as inspector, overlooker, controller, or super- 
visor; as, to set a foreman over other men. — To set right, 
or to rights, to reinstate; to correct; to rectify; to place 
in order ; as, let this matter be set to rights. — To set the 
Fashion, to lead the mode; to determine what shall be 
the ruling style; as, who set the American fashion 
of chin-whiskers?— To set the teeth on edge, to affect 
the teeth with a disagreeable sensation, as when ver- 
juice is brought in contact with them.— To set to, to 
affix; to attach to; also, to eugage in close combat; 
as, they set to with their fists. — To set up, (I.) To 
raise ; to elevate ; to erect : as, to set up a building. (2.) 
Hence, to exalt; to place in a high or prominent po- 
sition; as, “ Homer took all occasions of setting up his 
own countrymen.” Dryden.) —(3.) To institute; to 
found ; to establish; as, to set up a school. (4.) To en- 
able or find the means to commence a new business; as, 
he set his son up as a bookseller. (5.) To place in open 
view; as, to set up a land-mark. (6.) To raise ; to sound 
loudly; as, to set up one’s voice. (7.) To advance; to 
propound, as for discussion or reception; as, to set up a 
new theory. (8.) To raise, as from a low state to a 
higher; as, marrying an heiress quite set him up. (9.) 
(Print.) To put in type; as, to set up a page of copy; 
to form or arrange in words, lines, &c., ready for the 

ress; as, to sel up type. (10.) (Nuut.) To extend or 

ay out; us, to get up a stay. (II.) To set up the rigging, 
to make it taut by means of tackles. 
Set, v.n. To sink; to decline; to go below the horizon; 
as, the setting sun. — To plant by root or slip; to pro- 
duce plants or slips in the ground ; as, to set an acre of 
land with cabbages, — To begin to strike root or ger- 
minate; to be fixed for growth. — To be fixed hard or 
rigid; to become fastened ; — hence, to congeal ; to con- 
crete; as, this cement sets slowly. —To have a certain 
direction in motion, as a current. — To go forth; to be- 
gin to move; to start. (R.) — To silently indicate the 
position of game; also, to hunt game by the help of a 
setter ; as, the dog sets well. — To undertake in earnest ; 
to apply one’s self; to bestir to action; as, he sets him- 
self to work in proper style. 

To set about, to begin; to commence; as, let us set 
about going home. — To set forward, to advance ; to be- 
gin to march or move on.— To set in, to enter upon a 
particular state; as, the equinoctial gales have set in; 
also, to settle one’s self; to become fixed or established. 
— To set off, to start, as upon a journey. — (7'ypog.) To 
deface or soil the next sheet; — said of the ink on a 
recently printed sheet, when another sheet c in 
contact with it before it has had time to dry. — To set 
on or upon, to assault; to make an onset or attack; as, 
brigands set upon the travellers; also, to begin, as a 
journey or undertaking; as, he set upon writing a new 
book. — To set out, to commence a journey or course of 
action; as, he sets out for England by next steamer, to 
sel out in life, &c.— To set to, to apply one’s self to; as, to 
set to work. — To set up, to embark in business or an 
undertaking; as, to set up in business for one’s self; 
also, to make ostensible progressions or pretensions; as, 
he sets himself up to criticise things he knows little about. 

„a. Fixed; firm; obstinate; stubborn ; as, he is set in 
is likes and dislikes. — Uniform; equable; formal; 


the horizon; us, before set of sun, — That which is set, 
placed, fixed, or established; especially, a young plant 
for growth; as, a set of quicks; permanent alteration of 
shape or form, as the result of pressure; as, the set of a 
spring. — A number or collection of things of the same 
kind and of similar form, which are ordinarily placed or 
used together; a number of things that are united in 
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dogs in sagacity, and excelled by none in docility and 
personal attachment. In color it may be met with of 
almost every tint and marking common to hounds and 
spanks Their hair is, in general, beautifully curled. 

he habits of the S. and the pointer are much the same 
(see POINTER); but it too frequently happens that its 
enthusiasm leads it to forget the instructions it has re- 


the formation or assemblage of a whole; a suit; an as-|. 


sortment; us, a toilet-set, a set of china, a sel of instru- 
ments, — A number of persons associated; a collective 
body of individuals allied by kindred or sympathetic 
tastes, qualities, opinions, or social grade; a group; a 
clique ; a coterie; as, he belongs to the Prince s set, they 
are an odd set of people, &c. — Course; direction; ten- 
dency ; as, the set of a current. — Drad set. (ort.) Act 
of a setter-dog when sighting game ; — hence, a fixed 
or stationary condition caused by obstacle or hindrance ; 
a dead lock; also, a preconcerted plan to detraud by 
gambling ; a determined onset ; as, the bull made a dead 
set ut him. — To be at a dead set, to be brought to a 
check; to be in a state which precludes further action 
or progress; colloquially, to come to grief. 

Seta, n.; pl. Set. [Lut.] (Bot.) A bristle, or some- 
thing resembling a bristle. 

Setaceous, (-(a'sius,) a. [Fr. sétacé] Bristly ; con- 
sisting of, or resembling, bristles. 

— Bot.) Bristle-shaped ; as, a setaceous leaflet. 

Seta’ria, n. ( Bol.) A gen. of plants, order Graminaceæ. 
The Wild Timothy, S. viridis, und the Bottle Grass, S. 
glauca, ure American species, common in fields and cul- 
tivated grounds; but the must important species are 
the European species commonly called Millet, cultivated 
for food, largely in certain parts of Europe, but rarely 
in this country. See MILLET. 

Setau’ket, in New York, a post- village of Suffolk co., 
58 m. N.E. of New York. 

Set’-backh, n. (Arch.) A plain, flat set-off in a wall. Neale. 

Set’-bolt, n. (Ship-building.) An iron pin or bolt for 
fitting planks closely together. — Craig. 

Set’-down, n. A rebuff; a contumelious reply or re- 
buke; as, his presumption met a proper set-down. 

Sete-Lagoas, (sa’ta-la-go-as,) seven lakes of Brazil, ou 
the top of the Serro da Melgueira, prov. of Matto-Grosso; 
Lat. 13° 30’ S., Lon. 55° 30 W. They form the sources 
of the Paraguay. 

Seth. [Heb., compensation.] (Script.) The third son of 
Adam, to whom Eve gave this name in consequence of 
regarding him as sent to replace Abel, whom Cain had 
slain. 

Setiferous, Setig'erous, a. [From Lat. seta, and 
Serre, or gerere, to bear.) (Bot. aud Zodl.) Bristle-beuring. 

Se’tiform, a. Bristle-shaped. 

Set’ness, n. State or quality of being set; fixedness ; 
regulation; adjustment; also, stubbornness ; obstinacy. 

Set’-off, n. [sel und f] An offset; that which is set 
against another thing; any counterbalance. — That 
which is employed to embellish or ornament a person 
or thing. 

(Arch.) (Also called off-set.) That part of a wall, &c., 
which is exposed horizontally when the portion above 
it is reduced in thickness, 

(Law.) The amount of a debt due by the plaintiff to 
the defendant is entitled to set-off, in auswer either to 
the whole or a part, as the case may be, of the plain- 
tiff’s claim. Thus, if the plaintiff sues for $100, due on a 
note of hand, the defendant may set off $80 due to him- 
self for merchandise sold to the plaintiff, and in case he 
pleads such &, must pay the remaining balance into 
court. The S. however, must be a determined and 
specific sum, for a mere claim for damages not ascer- 
tained cannot be S. against a specific debt, neither can 
a debt due to the defendant personally be sei off to a de- 
mand against him as a trustee. 

Seton. (%,) u. [Fr., from Lat. seta, a bristle.) (Surg.) 
A twist of silk or cambric, or of a few horse-hairs or fine 
threads, drawn through the skin and areolar membrane 
by the agency of a large needle, by which a small aper- 
ture is made and continued. 

Setose’, Se'tous, a. [Erom Lat. seta.] (Bot. and Zoòl.) 
Bristly ; set with bristles; us, a sefose receptacle, 

Set’-out,n. A display or exhibition; as, we had a fine 
set- Hut ut dinner. 

Set'-screw, n. (Mach.) A screw, as in a cramp, for 
bringing pieces of wood, metal, &c., into close contact. 

Weale. 

Set-stitehed, (-sticit,) a. Stitched after the manner 
of a set or formal pattern; as, a set-stitched sampler. 

Sett’,n. In pile driving, a piece laid temporarily across 
the head of a pile when the latter cannot be got at by 
the weight, or hammer, except by meaus of such an in- 
tervening piece. ë 

Settee’, n. A kind of lounge or chair for the seating 
of several persons at a time; a divan; an ottoman. 

( Naut ) Same as POLACCA, q. v. 

Setter, n. One who, or that which, sets; — commonly 
used in connection with an adverb; as, a setter on, n 
setter up, &c. — One who adapts words to music in com- 
position, 

Set'ter, n. [Canis Familiaris Indez.] A mongrel dog 
produced by crossing. chiefly between spaniels and 
pointers. The principal varieties of S, are the English 
and the Irish. The English S. does not differ from the 
pointer, but is more loosely made, so as to admit of 
more rapidity of motion, with less diminution of the 
continuance of that motion. It is equalled by few sport- 
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Fig. 2345. — ENGLISH SETTER, 
ceived, and a small sumple of rebreaking is often required 
before the shooting practices of each season commence, 
The Irish S. is a large red dog, of very commanding 
mien, great powers, and excellent sporting qualities, 


Set'ter-wort, (-wurt,) n. (Bot.) The Bear’s-foot. See 


IlELLERoRUS,. 

Setting, n. Act of putting, placing, fixing, or estab- 
lishing. — Act of apparently sinking below the horizon, 
as of the sun.—The direction of a current, sea, or wind. 
— Act or method of taking game by means of a setter. 
—That in which something is set; as, a diamond solitaire 
in a gold selting. 

Building.) The induration of mortar or cement. 

Set'ting-cont. n. (Arch.) The best sort of plastering 
on walls or ceilings. 

Set'ting-dog. n. (Zodl.) See SETTER. 

Set'ting-pole, n. In the U. States. an iron-pointed 
pole used for impelling boats in shallow water. 

Settle, (sét’tl,) n. IA. S. setl. geseil; L. Ger. setel.) A 
long bench, with a bigh, wooden back; also, a wide step 
or platform. 

—v.a. [From set.] To place in a permanent state or con- 
dition after wandering. fluctuation, or disturbance; to 
make permanent. fixed, or established in any place; 
specifically, to establish in way of life; as, to settle in 
business, he settled in town.—To induct into the pastoral 
office; to ordain as the pastor of the care of souls; as, 
to settle a minister. (U. S.) — To free from doubt, or ren- 
der determinate what is uncertain, as a question in liti- 
gation; to render fixed or stable; to make certain or 
permanent, as habits; to make sure, firm, composed, or 
constant: as, to settle pin-money on one's wife, to setile 
the mind when ruffled or disturbed. — To cause to sink 
or subside, as extraneous matter in liquors; as, to setile 
the grounds of coffee —To free from a disturbed, broken 
up, or turbid state or condition; to still. as the surface 
of water. — To reduce to a smooth, dry, or passable con- 
dition, as roads, &c. — To lower; to depress; to render 
close or compact; as, to settle the contents of a barrel by 
shaking it. — To canse to subside after being upheaved 
and loosened by frost.—To bring to adjustment; to 
liquidate; to compose by amicable agreement or other- 
wise; to balance or to pay; to pacify; to make up; as, 
to setil a difference, to settle a Lill or account, to settle in 
full.—To colonize; to plant with inhabitants; to people; 
as, the English settled Virginia, the Dutch first settled 
New York. 

Settling-day, a day for making up or settling accounts, 
as on the Stock Exchange. — To settle on or upon, to con- 
fer by permanent grant upon; as, he settled his property 
om his wife to the exclusion of his creditors. — T settle 
the land. ( Naut.) To cause the coast-line to sink or appear 
lower by receding from it. 

—v.n. To become established or fixed; to become sta- 
tionary; to assume a permanent form or condition; to 
quit a rambling or irregular course for a fixed or 
methodical one; ns, he has settled his affections unwisely. 
— Hence, particularly, to fix one’s residence or place of 
habitation; to take a lasting form or condition of life; 
to enter into the matrimonial or housekeeping state; 
also, to be established in a profession, employment, or 
vocation ; as, to marry and settle down. — To subside; to 
sink or fall to the bottom, as of liquor; to sink and rest 
on the bottom; to become lower, as a building, by the 
sinking of the substructure; as, a house settles on its 
foundation.—To cease from agitation or disturbance; to 
become appeased, calm, or tranquil; as, let his anger 
settle before you approach him.— To come to an agree- 
ment, as with creditors or debtors; to adjust differences 
or accounts ; as, he has seltied all he owed. — To make a 
special provision for a wife; as, she bad her fortune set- 
thed upon herself. 

Set'tledness, n. State of being settled; fixed or es- 
tablished condition. (R.) 

Settlement. n. Act of settling, or state of being set- 
tled ; as, specifically, (I.) A becoming stationary, or tak- 
ing a permanent residence after a roving course of life; 
act of taking a domestic or established state or condi- 
tion of life: fixture in business, employment, (2.) 
Act of planting or establishing, as a colony; act of peo- 
pling, or state of being peopled; plantation; colouization ; 
as, the settlement of Java by tbe Dutch. (3.) Act of ad- 
justing, pacificating, or determining; adjustment of ac- 
counts or differences; reconciliation; composure of 
doubts; arrangement of difficulties, and the like; as, 
the settlement of a debt, or of a dispute. (4.) Act of giv- 
iug possession by legal sanction; act of granting any 
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thing in a formal or permanent manner; as, a transfer 
hy private settlement, 

— That which settles, or is settled, fixed, or established; 

1.) The fulling of the foul or foreign matter of liquor 
to the bottom; subsidence; also, settings; lees; dregs; 
sediment. (2.) A place, country, or colony newly set- 
tled, peopled, or established; as, the buck settlements of 
Canada. (3.) That which is granted formally and per- 
manently ; — particularly, the jointure conferred on a 
woman; as, A marriage Settlement; — uso, à sum of 
money or other provision bestowed on a minister at 
time of ordination, over and above his salary. 

( Law.) A disposition of property of any kind made 
by the owner for certain purposes. It may be made 
either by deed or will; but commonly the term is only 
applied to those made by deed and in fact only to a cer- 
tain Kind of these; namely. marriage sel/lements.— Also, 
a residence under such circumstances as to entitle a 
person to support or assistance in case of becoming a 
panper, It is obtained in various ways, to wit: by birth; 
by the legal settlement of the futher, in the case of 
minor children: by marriage; by continued residence ; 
by the payment of requisite taxes; by the lawful ezer- 
cise af a public office; by hiring and service for a spec- 
fried time; by serring an apprenticeship; and perhaps 
some others, which depend npon the local statutes of 
the different States. Bonnier. 

Bettler, n. One who settles.— Hence, specifically, one 
who commences a settlement in a new conntry; a colo- 
nist; as, a seffler in Alaska. — That which decides, set- 
tles, or finishes ;— hence, a blow or retort which dis- 
poses of a wrangle or contest. (A colloquialism ) 

Set'tling. n. Act of making a settlement; a planting 


or colonizing.—Act of snbsiding, as of lees, dregs, or sedi- | 


ment, — The arrangement of disputes, debts, or differ- 
ences; as, When shall we have a settb ng ? 

—pl. Lees: dregs; sediment; that extraneous matter 
which settles at the bottom of a liquid. 

Set’-to, (-(o0,) n. A contest in fisticuffs, controversy, &c. 
(A colloquinlism., ) 

Setubal, or St. Ubes, (sa'fon-val.) a seaport-town of 
Portugal, prov. of Extremadura, on the Bay of Setubal, 
18 m. S.E. of Lisbou; Lat. 35° 29° N., Lon, 8° 53/ W. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Betula, „.: pl. SFTULÆ. [Lat. dim. of seta, bristle.] 
(hint) A small bristle or hair, 

Set'ulose, Set'ulous, a. Bearing setules. 

Sevas‘topol, in the Crimea. Ree SEBASTOPOL. 

Sevasto in Michigan, a village of Muskegon co., 5 
m. W. of Muskegon, 

Sevastopol, or Sebastopol, in Wisconsin, a town- 
ship of Door co.; pop. abt, 300, 

Seven, (sév'n,) a. [(A. S. seafon, seafen; Ger. sieben ; 
Lat. septum: Gr. hrpta.) Four and three; one more 

it; as, the Seren Ages. 

(Ecel) A 


than six, or less than a 
Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
festival of the Roman Catholic Church, instituted by 


Pope Benedict XIII. in 1725, celebrated on the Friday 
preceding Palm Sunday. The seven incidents referred 
to under the title of Dolors are: I. The prediction of 
Simeon (Lule ii. 34); 2. The flight into Egypt; 3 The 
loss of Jesus in Jerusalem; 4. The spectacle of Jesus benr- 
ing His cross towards Calvary; 5. The sight of Jesus 
npon the cross; 6. The piercing of His side with the 
lance; 7. His burial.—seren Stars. (Astron,) See PLF1- 
ADE Sven Wise Men. (Ane. Hist.) The collective 
designation of a number of Greek sages, who lived about 
620-548 B cj. and devoted themselves to the cultivation 
of practical wisdom. Their names, as usnally given, are 
Solon, Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, and 
Periander of Corinth; but there is no absolute una- 
nimity among the ancients either as regards the names, 
the number, the history, or the sayings of these famous 
sages.—NSeren Wonders of the World. SceWonDERS,(Supt.) 

—n. The number greater by one than six, or less by one 
than eight.—A symbol expressing seven units, as 7, or vii. 

Seven Days’ Battles. (Amer. Hist.) See CuicgA- 
HOMINY. 

Sev’enfold, a. (seren and fold.) Repeated seven 
times: doubled by folding seven times; increased to 
seven times the number, size, weight, or value; as, the 
sevenfold shield of Ajax. 

r. Seven times as much or often. 

Seven Islands, a group of Lower Canada, in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, at the entrance of Seven Islands’ Bay. 

Seven Mile. in Ohio, a pust-village of Butler co., 7 m. 
N, ot Hamilton 

Seven Mile Creek, in Wisconsin, a township of 
Juneau co.; pop. abt. 1,000, 

stains, in Penna., a series of elevations 
order of Mifflin co., separating it from Centre co. 

Sevennight,n. Sce SE'N cnt. 

Sevenoaks, a town of England, co. of Kent, on the 
Darent. 21 m. SS E. of London; pop. 4,000, 

Seven Pines. (Amer. Hata The nume of a locality, 6 
m. from Richmond, where, May 31, 1862, the Conteder- 
ates, commanded by Gens, Longstreet and Stuart, de- 
feated the Nationals under Gen Casey, The battle re- 
ceived its name from seven solitary pine-trees at the spot 
where the fiercest fi, zhting took place, This battle may 
be considered as the beginning of the battleaf Hr Oaks. 

Sev'enscore, n. ven times twenty; that is, one 
hundred and forty, 

Sev'ens: . 4. Arranged by sevens; consisting of 
seven things 3r parts. (R.) 

Seventeen, a. |A. S. senfontyne.] Seven and ten; 
one more tnn sixteen and less than cighteen ; as, sev- 
entren shillings 

—n. The sum of ten and seven added; 
greater by one than sixter 
seventeen units, as 17, or xvii. 


the number 


—A symbol representing 
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Sev’enteenth, a. [From serenteen.] The ordinal of 
seventeén; the seventh after the tenth. 

—n. The quotient of a unit divided by seventeen; one of 
seventeen equal parts. — The seventh alter the tenth; 
the next in order after the sixteenth. 

110 An interval consisting of two octaves and a 
third, 

Seventeen Years Cicada, n. (Zoiil.) See CICADA. 

Seventh, (stv'nth,ja. [A.S seafedha.} The ordinal of 
seven, the first after the sixth: contuning one part in 
seven, (Abventists, p. 

Seventh-day Adventists, (Eccl. Hist.) See Sr 

Seventh-day Baptists. (Ecel. Hist.) See Baptists, 

=n. ‘The seventh part; one part in seven.—One next 
following the sixth, 

(Mus., The interval of five tones and a semitone, 
constituting seven degrees of the diatunic scule; also, a 
certain chord, 

Sev’entiet a. The ordinal of seventy; next in order 
after the sixty-ninth ; as, the seventieth day of the year. 
—Constituting, or being. oue of seventy equal parts into 
which a thing is divided. 

—n. One of seventy equal parts; the quotient of a unit 
divided by seventy. — The teuth after the sixtieth. 

Seventy, (s/r’en-(f.) a. Seven times ten; one more 
than sixty-nine; as, a person seventy years of age. 

—n. The sum or amount of seven times ten. — A symbol | 
denoting seventy units, as 70, or Ixx. — The Serenty, the | 
seventy, or, properly speaking, seventy-two, translators 
of the Old Testament into the Greek tongue, from whom 
this translation is called the Septuagint. 

Seventy Seven. in Jwa, a village of Johnson co., 16 
m. S. E. of lowa City. 

Seventy Six, in Jowa, a township of Muscatine co. ; 
pop. abt. 1,600, — A township of Wushington co.; pop. 
abt. 500. 

Seventy Six, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Bea- 
ver co. 

Seven Years’ War. 
given to a war carried on in Germany between 1756 und 
1763. 
II of Prussia, and the Austrians; the latter being at one 
time assisted by Russia, France, the German empire, 
and Sweden; while the only fast ally of the tormer, dur- 
ing the struggle, was England 
Tying success; but at ler 
to the verge of run, whe n, in 1762, the Empress of Rus- 
sia died, und her successor, er III., made peace with 
Prussia, "and thus led toa termination of the war, peace 
being concluded at Ilubertsburg on the loth of Febru- 
ary, 1763. This disastrous war devastated Germany, 
cost Europe a million of lives, without yielding material 
advart s to any party, except to Prussia, which an- 
nexed Silesia, and from that time took rank as one of 
the five great European powers. 

Sev'er, v.a. [Fr. server, séparer; It. meerare,from Lat 


(European Hist.) The nume 


The principal contending parties were Frederick | 


The war raged with vu- | 
gth Frederick seemed brought | 
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sharply; rigorously ; patnfully; afflictively; extremety; 
crucially ; as, to be fondly or severely kind.”— Savage, 

Severe’ness, n. State or quality of being severe; be- 
verity. 

Severity, n. [Fr. sfrerité; Lat. sereritas.] Quality of 
being severe; harshness; rigor: austerity; want of 
mildness or indulgence; ns, the serertiy of a reproof, se- 
verity of discipline or punishtment.—Ex treme strictness ; 
rigoronsness; crocia) accuracy; as, the sererity of a 
lest.— Extreme degree or amount; as, the seresity of a 
penalty orreqnisition.— Quality or power of distressing 
or pining ; extremity ; as, severity of pain or anguish,— 
Extreme colduess or inclemency ; as, severity of winter, 
—Cruel tre nt: harshness of punishment; as, severi- 
ties practised on prisoners of war.— Rigid adherence to 
fact or truth; extreme accuracy; as, severity of criti- 
cism or judgment. 

Severn, an important river of England, rising in Plin- 
limmon Mountain, co. of Montgomery, N. Wales. It first 
flows S. E., under the mune of Hafren, as far as Newton, 
where it takes the name of Srern, and flows N. k. until 
it loses itself in the British Channel. It is 200 m. long, 
and is navigable for 175 m. 

Severn, a river in Maryland, rises in Anne Arundel 
co., and flows 8.E., entering the Chesapeake Bay 3 m. S. 
of Annapolis. 

Severn, a river of Upper Canada, which forms the ont- 
let of Lake Simcoe, and News N.N W inte Georgian Bay. 

Severn, a river of British America, rises in Lat 52° ¿07 
N., Lon, 92° W., nnd flows into Hudson Bay, niter a N. 
E. course of 350 m. 

Sever, St.,) (e.) town of France, dept. of Landes, 
on the Adour, II m. S. S. W of Mout de-Marsan; pop. 4.500. 

Severus I.. Luctus SrpTiMitUs.n Roman emperor, was 
born 4. D. 146, at Leptis, in Arica, and was raised to the 
throne on the death of Pertinax. He had to contend 
with several rivals — first, Didius Julianus, whom be put 
to death: then Percennius Niger, whom he defeated at 
Issus; and ata later period Albinus, whom he defeated 
near Lyons in 197 had in the preceding year taken By- 
zuutium, after a siege of two years. He carried on a suce 
cessful war in the East, and in 20S visited Britain, made 
war on the Caledonians, and built the great wall across 
the north of England from the Solway to the Tyne. As 
a monarch he was cruel; and it has been said that he 
never performed an act of humanity, or forgave a fault. 
He was a man of letters, and composed a history of his 
own reign, He b. at York, in 211. 

Severus, Marcus AURELIUS ALEXANDER, R Roman em- 
peror, B. in Vheenicia, 208. He was the cousin of the 
Emperor Heliogabalus, at whose death he was pro- 
claimed emperor, 222. Towards the close of his reign, 

the peace of the empire was disturbed by the incursions 
or he Persians. Alexander marched into the East, bat 
is said to have suffered deleat, The revolt of the Ger- 
mans subsequently called him from the capital. His 


separare.) To separate by cutting or rending; to part 

from the body.—To separate or disjoin, as distinct 

things, but united; 
ders or places; to disjoin; as, to serer man and wife.— 

To keep distinct or apart; to except; to make a distine- 

tion between. 

(Law.) To disunite; to disconnect; to divide, as a 
joint estate among several. 

n. To make a separation or distinction; to dis- 
criminate; to distinguish. — To suffer disjunction; to! 
rent or parted asunder ; as, “ suul and body's serering 

Sd. 

Several. a. [From serer.] Separate; distinct; single; 

special; particular; not common to two or more. 


Each several ship a victory did gain.” — Dryden. 


Diverse: different; various: as, four several individuals. 
—Divers; sundry; more than two, but not very many; 
as, he told the story to several persons.—Joint and 
several note, bond, de., uny note or memorandum by 
which two or more persons signing it are collectively 
and individually bound. 

—n. Each particular, or a small number, singly taken; 
as, several of the family rose to distinction. 

Sev'erally, dv. Separately ; distinctly; aloof or apart 
from others, 

Sev’eralty,n. A state of separation or disjunction 
from the rest, or from all others. — Estate in sereralty. 
(Law.) An estate which the tenant holds in his own 


person; — distinguished from juinttenancy, 
nary, and common. — Blackstone, 

Severance, n. Act of severing or dividing ; separation, 

(Law.) Act of dividing: the singling or severing two 
or more that join, or are joined, in one writ: the putting 
in several or separate pleas or answers by two or more 
disjointly; the destruction of the unity of interest in a 
joint state. — Bourier. 

Severe’, a. (comp. SEVERER : superl. severest.) Fr, from 
Lat. sererus.] + Serious or grave in deportment ; austere 
or sedate in manner: not light, airy, lively, or cheertul; 
as, a severe countenance. — Rigid; harsh; stern; char- 
acterized by great strictness; regulated by stringent 
rules; not mild, Inx, or indulgent; ax, serere discipline, | 
severe criticism, serere punishment. —Righlly exact; 
strictly methodical; close; concise; not permitting lax- 
ity, neglect, or transgression; exactly conformed to a 
standard; not luxuriant or redundant; as,a serere sty le, 
serere morality — Sharp: keen; cutting; affective; 
distre wing: Solent extreme; as, serere cold, serere | 

relentless: as, a serere jalge, ! 
ty critical or erucialin the highest de- 
grees ns, A serere test, a severe ordeal, 

ISevere'ly,ade, Inasevere manner; harshly ; strictly ; | 
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coparce- 


or divide from the rest by violence; as, to serer a limb | 


to separate and pnt in different or- 


right, withont being joined in interest with any other, 


expedition in Germany was attended with some success ; 
but bis soldiers were undisciplined and turbulent ; their 
clumors were fomented by the artifice of Maximinus, 
and Alexander Was murdered in his tent, in the midst 
of his camp, after a reign of 13 years. His mother Julia 
Mamma shared his tate, with all his friends. Severus 
possessed many virtues, was a patron of literature, and 
dedicated the hours of reluxation to the study of the 
best Greek and Latin bistoriaus, orators, aud poets. 
Killed, 235, 

Sever, n. (Arch.) A box or compartment of a vaulted 
ceiling. 


|Sevier, (ser-eer’.) in Arkansas, a W.S.W. co., bordering 


on Texas and the Indian Territory; area, 1,300 sq. m. 
Rivers. Red River and Little River, Surface, diversi- 
fied; soù, fertile. Cup. Paraclifta. Pop. abt. 12,000, 

Sevier’, in Tennessee, an E co., bordering on N. Caro- 
lina; area, 52 s4. m. Rirers. French Broad, and Little 
Pigeon. Surface, mountainous ; soil, tertile in the 
valleys. Min. Iron and limestone, Pup. abt. 11.000.— 
A post-village, cap. of the above co., 20 m. E. S. E. of 
Knoxville. 

Sévigné, MARIE DE RABUTIN CHANTAL, MARCHIONESS DE, 
(se-veen’yat,) a French epistolary writer, B. in Paris, 1626. 
She was the daughter of the Baron de Chantal. who lost 
his life in defending the Isle of Rhé against the English. 
After receiving a most careful education under her 
maternal uncle, she espoused, at the age of 18, the Mar- 
quis de Sévigné, who fell ina duel in 1651, leaving her 
with one son and a daughter, to whose education she 
paid strict attention. The daughter married, in 1669, 
the Count de Grignan, commandant in Provence; and 
it was on a visit to her that the Marchioness caught a 
fever, of which she died. Her Jettera are nnequalled 
examples of the epistolary style, being elegunt, pic- 
turesque, and animated, D. in Provence, 1090, 

Seville, (,,) a city of Spain, cap. of the prov. of 
Seville, on the Guadulquiver, 62 m N E. of Cadiz, and 
212 m. S.S.W. of Madrid; Lat. 87° 22° 44” N. Lon. 6° 0 
b9” W. Itis built in the Moorish style; the streets are 
narrow, but there are numerous squares and public 
walks, The Cathedral, a Gothic structure, surmounted 
bya colossal bronze statne of * Frith,” is considered the 
finest in Spain. The other conspicnons edifices are the 
Alcazar, or palace, builtin imitation of the Alhambra 
at Granada, the Lonja, or exchange, the Artillery School, 
and the Mint. Meinuf, Silks, woollens, leather. hats, 
combs, earthenware, and tobacco. S., anc. Hispalis, was 
called by the Romans Romula Julia, from Julius Cn 
B. C. 45. It was taken by the Goths, and afterwards 
in 711 by the Moors with whom it remained nnti! taken 
by Ferdinand HUL. King of Castile, in 1248, when it ba- 
came the cap. of his kingdom, Php. (1578) 129,145. 

Seville’, in Michigan, a township of Gratiot co.; pop 
abt. 300. 
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Seville, in Okio, a village of Medina co.,104 m. N. N. B. 
of Columbus, 

Sevres, (saivr,) a town of France, dept. of Seine-et-Oise, 
on the Seine, 5 m. N.W. of Versailles. It is famous for 
its manufacture of porcelain, or Sevres china. Pop. 
6.328. 

Savres, (Deux, ) a dept. of the N. W. of France, bet. 
Lat. 46° and 47° N., Lon. 0° and 1’ W., having N. the 
dept. Maine-et-Loire, E. Vienne, 8 Charente and Cha- 
rente-Inférieure, and W. Vendée. Area, 2.315 . m. The 
surface is diversified in the N. and level in the 8. and 
the soil generally fertile. Rivers. The Deux Sèvres, 
Dive, and Tuouet. Prod. The usual cerealia, flux, hemp, 
and fruits; also, numerous cattle, horses, &c. Manuf, 
Woollens, linens, cottons, leather, gloves, and beet-root 
sugar. Min. Iron, marble, aud granite, Chief towns. 
Niort, the cap., Bressuire, Melle, and Parthenay. Pop. 
335,155. 

Sevres-Nantaise, (saivr’-non-taz,) a river of France, 
rising in the dept. of Denx-Sévres, and after a N.W. 
course of 70 m. flowing into the Loire, at Nantes. 

Sevres-Niortaise, (-ne-or-tuz,) a river of France, ris- 
ing in the dept. of Deux-vres, and after a W. course 
of 65 m. flowing into the Atlantic, at Aiguillon. 

Sew, (.) v.a. (imp. SEWED; pp. 8EW ED, ulso, sometimes 
sewn.) (A. S. stwian, suwan; Lat. su», surre, to sew. | 
To unite or fasten together with a needle and thread; 
as. to sro cloth 

To sew up, to inclose in anything sewed ; also, to in- 


close by sewing; as, to sew up a pin-cushion; also, to Sewel'lel. n. 


close or stop by sewing; as, to sew up a rip. 

—v. n. To practice sewing; to stitch; to join things with 
stitches. 

Sewage. (sii'ij.) n. Contents of a sewer; sewerage; 


Seward, in Indiana, a post-towuship of 
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time that President Lincoln was assassinated by John 
Wilkes Booth, another assussin, uamed Puyne, entered 
the house of Mr. & (then confined to his room by a fall 
from his carriage), dangerously wounded his son, and 
with « poiznard inflicted wounds upon him which were 
at first believed to be fatal, but from which he slowly 
recovered, After the death of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. S. con- 
tinued to act as secretary until the close of Mr. John- 
son’s presidency. In 1868-69 he took an extended tour 
through the far north-west, Alaska, California, Mexico, 
K. and in 1870, again set out for a travel through 
Eastern Asia. In Oct, of the same year he was received 
by the Mikado of Japan, being the first foreigner to 
whom the honor had been accorded. The works of Mr. 
S. have been published in 4 vols. 8vo, New York, 1853- 
60. They include his orations aud addresses, political 
speeches, official correspondence, and miscellaneous 
writings. D. at Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1872. 


Sew’ard, in Illinois, u township of Winnebago co. ; pop. 


abt. 2,000.—A township of Kendall co.; pop. ABERIN 
osciusko co. ; 


pop. abt. 2,200, 


Seward, in Kansas, a 8.S E. co., bordering on the In- 


dian Territory; area, 1,200 sq. n Rivers. Verdigris, 
and its tributaries. Surface, level ; soil, fertile. 


Seward, in Mu Fork, a post-township of Schoharie 


co., 48 m. W. of Albany, 


Sewurd's Point, in Minois, u village of Montgom- 


ery co., 50 m. 8. of Springfield. 

(Zél.) A N. American rodent animal, 
fumily Sciuridae, and type of the genus Aplodontia. A. 
seporina of Puget's Sonnd, is about the size, and has 


the general appearance, of the muskrat, but with the Sexdig'itist, n. 


tail very short and much depressed, 


Sex’anary, a. 
Sexangle, (sésdng‘gl,) n. (Geom.) 
Sexdigitism, (scks-dij'it-izm,.) n. [Lat. sex, six. and 
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— Womankind; fen.ales;— employed by way of em- 
phasis. 
“*Uubappy sez! whose beauty Ís your snare.” ~ Dryden. 
The sex, the female sex: females iu general; as, “ The 
sex whose presence civilizes ours.“ — Co 


; o per 
Sexagenarian, (-j--nd’-,) n. A person who has ar- 


rived at the age of sixty years, 


|Sexag’enary, a. [From Lat. seraginta, sixty.) Des- 


ignutiug, or pertaining to, the number sixty; proceed- 
ing by sixties. 

Srrugenury or Srragesimal scale. (Math.) A scale 
of numbers wherein sixty is the modulus, used in de- 
scribing the divisions of the circle. 


—n. A person sixty years of age; a sexagenarian ;—also, 


something composed of sixty 


Sexagesima, s,) n. (Eccl.) Tue second Sunday 


before Lent, or the next to Shrove Tuesday ;—so called 
as being about the sixtieth day before Easter: 


Sexages‘imal, a. [Fr.] Sixtieth; pertaining to the 


number sixty. 

Sexagesimal fractions. (Arith.) Such fractions as 
have 60, or some multiple of 60, for their denominator, 
Fractions of this kind were anciently the only fractions 
used in astronomy; and they are still retained in the 
division of the circle and of time, where the degree, or 
hour, is divided into 60 minutes, the minute into 60 
seconds, and so on. 

Sixfold or six-parted. (x.) 
A hexagon. (n.) 


digitus, finger.) State of having six 
or six toes on a foot. 

One who has six fingers on a hand, 
or six toes ona foot. 


ngers on a hand, 


refuse matter carried off by sewers; us, the sewage of a| Sewell Mountain, in W. Virginia, a village of Sexduodecimal, (Cn. [Fr. from Lat. sez, and 


city.—Sewerage: methodical arrangement or distribu- 
tion of sewers or subterranean drains. 
Seward, (sé’ard,) WitLlAM Henry, an American states- 


man, B. in Florida, Orange co.. N. Y., 1501, graduated at|Sew’ells ville, in Ohio, a post-village of Be 


Union College in 1820, was admitted to the Bar in 1822, 


and commenced practice at Auburn, in his native State, |Sewer, (siver,) n. [From O. Fr. issur, 


in 1823. He was elected in 1830 to the State Senate of 
New York, in which he came forward as a champion of 
internal improvements, of the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt, and of giving the people more power in 
the election of public officers. He visited Europe in 
company with his father in 1833, and wrote a series of 
letters during his tour for an Albuny newspaper, and 
they afterwards appeared in a separate form. Having 
been brought forward in 1834 as a candidate for the 
overnorship of the State, he was defeated by Mr. 
Starey. afterwards Minister for Foreign Affairs under 
President Franklin Pierce, but was more successful in 
1838, when he was elected governor of New York by a 
large majority. In this position be recommended the 
increase of education, internal improvements, a liberal 
policy towards foreign immigrants, and took the side of 
abolition in the growing controversies on slavery. Mr. 
S. held the office of governor for two terms. He resumed 
afterwards the practice of law, first in the courts of his 
own State, and afterwards acquiring a lucrative share 
of patent causes in the courts of the U. States. In 1849, 
he was elected to the Senate of the U. States, where he 
became the acknowledged leader of bis party, and in 
the debate on the admission of California he promul- 
gated what was called his “ higher-law” doctrine, in 
saying that there was “a higher law than the Constitu- 


Sewer gas, 


tion which regulated the authority of Congress over the 
national domain — the law of God and the interests of 
humanity.” In a speech at Rochester, N. Y., in 1858, he 


Fayette co., 24 m. N.W. of Lewisburg. 


Sewell’s (or Sewatt's) Point, in Va., a promontory 


duodecim, twelve.) (Orystallog.) With eighteen faces; 
—said of a crystal. 


tu the S. of Hampton Roads, 4 m. S. of Fortress Monroe. Sex/enary, a. Sextuple; proceeding by sixes. 


26 m. W. of Wheeling, Va. 


forth. See Issug.] A drain or passage to convey off 
water and filth underground; a subterraneous canal or 
outlet, particularly in cities, 


is composed as follows: Marsh gas 72 parts, carbonic 
acid 13, sulphuretted hydrogen 7 
ammonia, &c., 1 part. 


to issne, to flow|Sex’fid, Sex’ifid, 


a term applied to the gaseous emanations| Sex less, a. 
from sewers, which, according to Prof. Chandler of N. V., Sex loc'ular. a. 


7, carbonic oxide 214, Sex'tain, n. 


Imont co., Sexen'nial. a. [From Lat. sez, six, and annus, a year.) 


Lasting six years, or happening once in six years. 
a. [Lat. sez, and fi e, Adi, to 
Six-cleft. 


split.) ( Bot.) 


Sexisyllable, n. [Lat. ser, and syllaba, syllable.) A 


word of six syllables, 

Having no sex. 

(Lat. sex, and loculus, a little place.] 
(Bet.) Sixccelled. 

(It. sestina, from Lat. sextus, sixth.) 
( Poet.) A stanza of six lines. 


O. Fr. sewer, esquire.) Formerly, an officer of a great/Sex'tans, n. (Astrm.) The sextant, one of the con- 


ousehold who superintended the setting on and remov- 


stellations formed by Hevelins; it is placed acroes the 


ing of the dishes at a banquet, and who also provided equator, and on the south side of the ecliptic. 


water for lavation of the hands of the guests, 
“A feast serv'd up in ball with sewers and seneschals.”—Milion. 


—(sd’er.) One who sews, or uses the needle. 
Sewerage, (sii'er-¢j,) n. The construction and support 


of common sewers.—The system of sewers or subterra- 
nean conduits for receiving and carrying off the super- 
fluous water, and the refuse, filth, &c., of a city.—Sew- 
age; the matter collected and discharged by sewers. 


Sewickley, in Ju. a twp. of Beaver co.—A twp. of 


Westmoreland co.—A v. and twp. of Alleghany co. 


Sewing, (sd/ing,) n. Act or occupation of sewing, or 


using n needle. — That which is sewed with the needle. 


—pl. Compound threads of silk, wound, cleaned, doubled, 


and thrown with especial reference to their ultimate use 
for sewing. 

Srwing-bird, a spring-clamp, representing a bird in 
form, to be screwed to a support, for holding an edge of 
work during the operation of sewing. 


Sew’ing-machine, n. A mechanical contrivance 


which forms one of the most valuable inventions of the 
19th century. Its discovery originated from the fertile 
brain of an ingenious, but poor mechanic, one Elias 
Howe, a native of Mass., who, in 1841, after painful and 
laborious efforts in the elaboration of his project, ob- 
tained a patent therefor in May of that year. Not 
succeeding at first in inducing his own countrymen 
to patronize his invention, Howe went to England, 
where he met with as little encouragement; and was 
obliged at length to sell his patent for $1,250 and a roy- 
alty of $15 per machine, to a staymaker. On his return 
to the U. States, Howe found his patent pirated by a 
wealthy company, but after considerable litigation, he 
succeeded in establishing his rights, and ultimately 
realized a fortune. Howe's invention worked what is 


Sex’tet, Sextet'to, n. 
Sextillion, (s&s-til’yun,) n. (From Lat. sex, sertus.] 


Sex to, u.; pl. SEXTOES. 
Sextodeeimo. (-dés’-,) a. 


Sex’ton, n. 


Sex tant. n. [Lut sextans, a sixth.| (Math.) The sixth 


part of a circle. 

(Astron.) See Sextans. 

(Navig.) An instrument principally used at sea for 
Measuring the altitudes of heavenly bodies, and ascer- 
taining their apparent angular distance. It is con- 
structed on a similar principle to that of the quadrant; 
but the arc, containing the sixth part of n circle, may 
be taken to 1209. A sextant is generally fitted with ap- 
paratus for ascertaining the angular distances, &c. in 
lunar observations. 


Sex’tary, n. [Lat. sertarius.) (Nom. Antiq.) Among 


the ancient Romans, a measure about equivalent to an 
English pint, in both liquid and dry measure. 
(Mus.) See Sester. 


The number, in Englig: notation, conveyed by a unit 
with 36 ciphers attached; according to French notation, 
the number denoted by a unit annexed to 21 ciphers, 
[From Lat. seztus.) A size of 
book formed by folding each sheet into six lenvea. 
[From Lat. seztusdecimus, 
sixteenth.] Composed of sheets folded in such a man- 
ner as to make 16 leaves; of, or equal to, the size of one 
fold of a sheet of printing paper when doubled jn such a 
manner as to form 16 leaves, or 32 pages; as, a szlo- 
decimo volume. 


—n.; pl. Sextopectmos. A book formed of sheets folded 


80 ns to make 16 leaves, or 32 pages. — The sige of a book 
thus formed: — generally symbolized thus: 16:0, 160, 
[A corruption of sacristan, q. v.] A sub- 
ordinate officer of the church, whose business js to take 
charge of the sacred vessels, vestments, &c., belongin, 
to the church, to attend on the officiating minister, an 
perform other duties, such us digging graves, &c. 


Sexton’ess, n. A female sexton; the wile of a sexton, 

Sex’ton ville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Richlund, 
56 m. W. of Madison. 

Sex'tuple, a. [Fr., from L. Lat. seztuplus — sez, and 


called the lock-stitch, but so many improvements and 
modifications lave been introduced by snbsequent in- 
ventors, resulting in varieties of the machine, that we 
consider it beyond our limits to enter into the various 
details of their construction. In fact, these machines 


Fig. 2346. — WM. n. SEWARD, 


declared that there was an “irrepressible conflict be- 
tween opposing and enduring forces,” and that “the U. 
States must become either entirely slave or entirely 
free” In 1859, he revisited Kurope, and extended his 
tour to Egypt and the Holy Land, and in 1860 was the 
most prominent candidate of the Republican party for 
nomination for the presidency. but personal and local 
interests finally secured the election of Abraham Lin- 


coln, while Mr. S. nccepted the important port of Secre- 


tary of State, in which he guided the diplomacy of the 
Federal Government throngh the perils of the War of 
Secession with an almost unparalleled industry, energy. 


end success. On the 14th of April, 1865, at the same 


are so well and widely kuown, that such descriptions 
would be needless. The principal of the machines now 
in use are: — Il. Machines which sew with one thread; 
of which one kind make the through and throngh, or 
shoemaher’s stitch ; while another makes what is termed 
the running-stitch. The chain- or tambour-stitch is also 
a single-thread stitch. 2. Machines which sew with a 
double-thread, us the well-known examples patented by 
Wheeler & Wilson, and others. Machines have also 
Iwen patented both in this country and in Europe for 
sewing the soles on shoes and boots, for gloves, for em- 
broidery, &c. 
from this country to Europe, where they have become 
in almost as common demand and use as they are in 
this country. 

Sex. n. [Fr. serr; Lat. serus.) The distinction between 
male and female, or that property or character by which 
an animal is male or female. — One of the two divisions 
of animals, formed on tbe distinction of male and female. 
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Sewing-machines are largely exported | 


plico, plicatus, to fold) Bixſold: six times ns much. 
(Mus.) Noting a measure of two times, composed of 
six equal notes, three for each time.— Moore. 


Sexual, (stk/shu-al,) a. (Fr. sezurl, from Lat. serualis.} 


Pertaining, or having reference, to sex. or the sexes: dis- 

tinguishing the sex; denoting what is peculiar to the 

distinction and office of the male and female organs; as, 

sexual characteristics, sexual intercourse, seual diseuses, 
Sexnal method, (Hot.) See BOTANY. 


Sexuality, n. State or quality of being distinguished 


by sex. 


Sex’ually, adv. In a sexual manner; by way of sex- 


nal relation, 


Sey bo, (si’bo,) a town of the Island of Hayti, 55 m. N. E. 


of San Domingo; pop, abt. 5.500. 


Seychelles, or Sechelles, (sai’shel,) a group of 


islands in the Indian Ocean, bet. Lat. 30 40/ and 5° 38’ 8., 
Lon. 56° 15’ and 56° E Mahé, the principal, is 18 m. long, 
and in average breadth. The S., which area depend. 
ency of the English colony of Mauritius, q. v., are moun- 
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tainous and well wooded, producing excellent timber 
for ship-building. Chief town. Victoria, on the N.E. of 
Mahé. Total pop. 7,486. 

Seymour. Honatio, an American statesman, born in 
Onondaga co., N. Y., 1811, received a liberal education, 
studied for the bar, commenced practice as a lawyer in 
Utica, and was very successful. In 1542, he was elected 
a member of the Legislative Assembly, and held the po- 
sition till 1845; was nominated Democratic candidate 
for the governorship of the State of N. Y., in opposition 
to Mr. Washington Hunt, in 1850, and was defeated atter 
a sharp contest. The Democrats again brought forward 
Mr. S. in 1852, when he was elected by a large majority, 
took his seat as Governor, and signalized his term of office 
by vetoing the Maine Law Liquor Bill. The next elec- 
tion, in 1854, was very keenly contested by four candi- 
dates, nearly half a million of votes having been polled, 
and Mr. Clarke was elected. In 1856, Mr. S's name was 
put forward unsuccessfully by his friends as a candidate 
for the presidency, and in 1862 he was again nominated 
for the governorship of N. Y., in opposition to Gen, 
Wadsworth, and after a keen contest, defeated the Re- 
publican candidate. Governor S. took his seat Jan. 1, 
1863, and adopted a very conservative line of policy. 
When the invasion of Pennsylvania took place, in June, 
1863. he promptly forwarded more than the quota of 
Militia required by the Governor of that State, though 
he sorely offended the Republican party by his opposi- 
tion to the Conscription Bill passed by Congress, which 
gave the President power to call ont, for military ser- 
vice, all able-bodied men between the ages of 18 and 45. 
Mr. S. nevertheless, used his utmost exertion to allay 
the ill-feeling provoked in the city of New York by the 
conscription, und to suppress the riots which, during 
four days, disturbed the city. Mr. S. was. in 1868, the 
candidate of a portion of the Democratic party for the 
presidency. 

Seymour, LADY Jang, (se’moor,) the third wife of 
Henry VIIL, and the mother of Edward VI. She was 
at first maid of honor to Anne Boleyn, whom she sup- 
planted in 1536. She D. in 1537, a few days after giving 
birth to her son. 

Sey mour, in Upper Canada, a post-village of North- 
umberland co., on the Trent, 30 m. N.W. of Belleville. 
Seymour, in Connecticut, a post-twp. of New Haven 

co., 12 m. N.W. of New Haven; pop. in 1870. 2.123. 

Seymour. in Indiana, a post-village of Jackson co., 
50 m. N. of Louisville; pop. abt. 1,800, 

Beyne, (sain,) a seaport-town of France, dept. of Var, 
on the Mediterranean, 3 m. S.W. of Toulon. It has an 
extensive sardine and tunny fishery. Pop. 9,070. 

Sez'zu. Sezze, a city of Central Italy, 20 m. S.E. of 
Velletri: pop 8.776. 

Sfax, or Sfak’Kus, a town of Tunis, on the Gulf of 
Cabes, in the Mediterranean, 70 m. N.E. of Cabes; pop. 
6.000 

Sforza, (sfordz'a.) a noble Italian family, founded by 
Giacomo ATTENDOLO, a peasant of the Romagna, who 
was B. nt Cottignola. in 1369, and, enlisting in a com- 
pany of soldiers that passed through the village, rose 
gradually to the rank of general. He was called Sfurza 
on account of his great vigor. He was drowned in effect- 
ing the passage of the River Pescara, in the service of 
Joan of Naples, 1424. — FRANCESCO ALESSANDRO, Duke of 
Milan, was a natural son of the preceding. He was B. 
in 1401, and rose to distinction in the service of Juan, 
afterwards as general of the Milanese troops; he was 
created duke by the leaders of a revolt in 1450; D. 1466. 
The descendants of the latter possessed the duchy through 
several generations. The principal of them was MAXI- 
MILIAN, Who figured in the events that followed the league 
of Cambrai, and p at Paris, in the reign of Francis [.,1530 

Sforzan‘do, Sforza’to, n. [It.] (is.) A term 
written over a note to signify that it is to be played or 
sung louder thau the rest. It is abbreviated sf, sfz, 


or <. 

Sfuma'to. a. [It smoky.] (Paint.) A term applied 
to that style of painting wherein the tints are so blended 
that the outline is scarcely perceptible, the whole pre-|Shad/er, n. One who, or that which, shades. 


senting an indistinct misty appearance. The Milanese 
school exhibits this quality more than any other. 
Sgrafiito, //.) Sgratiiato, a. 


Shad. n. 


SHAD 


tral co.; area, 900 sq.m. Rivers. Clear Fork of Brazos 
River, and Hubbard's Creek. Pop. abt. 400. 
Shac'kle, n. (Usually in the plural, sHacKues.) [A. . 
sceacul; Du schakel, the link of a chain.) That which 
binds, or that which prevents the free movement of the 


limbs; a fetter; a gyve: a manacle; a chain. — Hence, 


tbat which obstructs, impedes, or embarrasses free ac- 
tion; as, the shackles of tyrannical law.— A band, 
resembling a fetter-lock, worn as an ornament; a ban- 
gle; as, guld shackles for the legs. — A link or chain for 
connecting railroad cars; also called drag-link and 
druw-link.— A link in a chain fitted with a movable 
bolt, so that the chain can be separated. — Simmonds. 
(Naut.) A ring; applied on shipboard more espe- 
clally to the rings of the posts through which the port- 
bar is passed to close the port-hole effectually, and to 
the ring of the auchor by which it is attached to the 
cable. 
—v.a. To tie or confine, as the limbs, so as to prevent 
free motion; to chain; to fetter; to manacle; to gyve; 
also, to join by a link or chain, as railroad cars; us, to 


shackle a prisoner. — To bind or confine so as to ob- 


struct or embarrass action; to cumber; to impede; as, 
to be shackled by promises or obligations, 

Shac’kle-bar, n. (Zfach.) The coupling-bar between 
a locomotive-enyine and its tender. 

Shack ly. a. Shaky; rickety. (Vulgar and local.) 

(Zoöl.) A fish of the genus Alausa, distin- 
guished from the herrings by a deep notch in the mid- 
dle of the upper jaw, and by the roof of the mouth and 
the tongue, which are destitute of teeth. A. prestibilis, 
the American shad, is about 20 inches long. 

Shad’-bush, Shad’-berry, n. (Bol) See AMELAN- 
CHIER. 

Shad' dock, n. (Bot.) Sce CITRUS. 

Shade, n. [A. S. scud; Ger. schatten, from Sansk. 
chayâ, a shadow.) The separation or interruption of 
the rays of light ;—hence, the obscurity which is caused 
by such interception ;— shade is distinguished from 
shadow, in that the former implies no particular form 
or definite limit, whereas a shadow reflects the form of 
the object which intercepts the light. — Darkness; 
gloom; obscurity. — An obscure place, properly in a 
grove or dense wood, which precludes the sun’s rays; 
and hence, a secluded retreat; a screen; umbrage; as. 
to sevk a pleasant shade. — Shelter; protection; cover: 
as, under the greenwood shade, — Some object formed 
npon a surtuce by the interception of light; a shadow. — 
The soul, after its separation trom the body ;—so styled 
because the ancients supposed it to be perceptible to 
the sight, not to the tonch; a spirit; a ghost: a spectre: 
an incorporeal presence; as, the shades of the defunct 
great. — Degree or gradation of light or color; us. a 
shade of blue. — A very minute difference; an infinites- 
imal degree; an almost imperceptible amount of altera- 
tion; as, he is a shade better to-day, every shade of 
opinion or belief. 

(Paint.) The darker portion of a picture; deficiency 
or absence of illumination or brightness of tint. 

—v.a. [A S. sceadun, gesceadan.| To shelter or recreen 
from light by intercepting its rays; to put or place in 
shadow; as, a spot of ground shaded with trees. — To 
overspread with darkness or obscurity; to make over- 
cast or gloomy ; to obscure ; to cloud. — To screen from 
danger; to shelter; to protect; to hide; to conceal. — 
To paint in obscnre colors; to darken. — To mark with 
gradations of light or color; as, to sade n drawing. 

Shade, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Somerset 
co. ; pop. abt. 1.600. 

manso Creek, in Ohio, enters the Ohio River from 
Meigs co. 

Shade Creek, in Pennsylvania, falls into Stony 
t reek from Alleghany co. 

Shade’ful, a. Shady. 

Shade'‘less, a. Licking shade; not shaded. 

Shade Mountain, in Pennsylvania, forming the 
boundary between Mifflin and Jnuiata cos., and extend- 
ing to the Susquehanna River in Union co. 


Shad ily, adr. Ina shady manner; umbrageonsly. 


Shade'ville. in Ohio, n post-villuge of Franklin co., 9 
(It., scratched |! 


m. 8. of Columbus. 


(int.) A species of dtawing in which the ground is pre- |Shad/‘iness, n. [From shady.) State of being shady ; 


pared with dark stucco, on which a white coat is applied, | 


which last being removed with an iron instrument, the 
scraping it away forms the shadows, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a chiaro-oscuro painting. 

Shab, n. The itch or scab in animals, 

—v.a. (imp. and pp. sHABDED,) (shdbd.) To play mean 
tricks; to behave or act shabbily. 

Shab’bily, adv. Ina shabby manner; mennly; in a 
despicable manner: as, to act or behave shabbily ; with 
rent, ragged, or seedy garments; as, to be dressed 
shabbily 

Shab’biness, n. State, quality, or condition of being 
shabby; meanness: paltriness: rngvedness : seediness ; 
as, the shabbiness of n hat, Sui, of behavior, &c. 

Shab’by. a. Ger. schiibig | Ragged; torn or worn to 
rags; poor; dingy; mean; seedy ; as, a shabby coat. — 
Attired in threadbare or ragged apparel; as, a shabby 
mendicant. — Mean; paltry; despicable; contemptible; 
as, a shabby fellow, shabby treatment. 

Shabby-genteel, presenting n shabby appearance com- 
bined with an air or‘aspect of former or natural gen- 
tility ; as, a shabby-genteel mode of living. 

Shabo'na, in „/in, a post-towuship of De Kalb co.; 

p. abt. 1.800. 

Shab’rack,n. [Fr chobraqne. from Turk. tshdprak } 

(Mil) The large saddle-cloth forming part of the full- 

dress eqn pment of officers of cavalry and horse artillery. 

Shackelford, or SHACKLEFORD, in Teras, a N.W. cen- 


umbrageousness, 

Shading, n. Act or process of making a shade. — The 
filling up of an ontline, in a picture or drawing. 

Shad oof, n. See IRRIGATION. 

Shadow, (s/idad’é,) n. A. S. scadu, sceadu.) Obscurity 
or deficiency of light. perceptible on a surface, and rep- 
resenting the form of body which intercepts the rays of 
light; shade within defined and apparent limits. (See 
the SUPPLEMENT. }—Dark ness ; shade ; obscurity ; gloom; 
as. the shartow of an eclipse. — Shelter made by any- 
thing that intercepts the light, heat, or influence of 
the air; place of obscurity or seclusion; cover; pro- 
tection; security, — The representation of comparative 
deficiency of light; the darker or less illuminated part 
ofa picture — An adumbration; an imperfect and faint 
representation; — hence, type; mystical configuration ; 
as, “Coming events cast their shadows before.” (Camp- 
bell.) — An inseparable companion; that which follows 


‘Shad ‘owless, a. 
Shadowy. a. [A. S. sceadwig.| Full of shade; shady; 


Shadrac 


Shady 
li 
Shaeffers'tow 

Shaffer, or Snark 


Shaft. n. 


Shatt- horse. Shaft'er, w. 


or accompanies a person like a shadow. — That which is 


unrenl. incorporeal, or unsnbstantial; as, “ beckoning 
shadoivs dire.” ( Milton.) — An uninvited guest coming 
with one who is invited. — (A Latinism Nares.) 


Shadow of death, awe-inspiring gloom, trouble, or Shag’gred, a. 


death. 


—r.a. To overspread with a shade or shadow, or with 


obsenrity; to intercept light from; as.a shadowing Shaggy, a. 


Cloud. — To protect; to shroud; to screen or conceal 
from danget ; as, “we shall shadow the number of our 
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host.” (Shaks.)— To shade: to mark with faint grada- 
tione of light or color. — To paint in obscure colors, — 
To adumbrate: to body forth dimly; to represent 
slightly or imperfectly ;— hence, to configurate type 
cally; as, I bave shadowed some part of your virtues 
under another name, — To cloud; to darken; to make 
gloomy — To tollow closely and almost imperceptibly, 
as if in the manner of a shador. 

Shad'‘owiness, n. State of being shadowy or incor- 
poreal, 

Shad owing, n Shading; shade or gradation of light 
and color. 

With no shadow. 


serving to shade; as, shadowy woods, — Hence, dark; 
gloomy; as. a shadowy desert. — Faintly light; not 
vividly luminous; as, a shadowy background. — Typical; 
faintly representative or configurative ; as, shadowy ex- 
piations. — Unreal; immaterial; unsubstantial; as, a 
shadowy pretence. 

> (shd’drik,) n. 


A mase of imperfectly 
smelted iron. 


Shad’uan, an island of the Red Sea, in Lat. 27° 29’ N., 


Lon. 34° E. Ezt.7 m. long and 4 broad. 


\Shad’well, in Virginia, u post-village of Albemarle 


co., 4 m. E. of Charlottesville. 


Shady. a. (comp. SHADIER ; superl. SHADIEST ) Abound- 


ing with shade or shades; overspread with shade; us, a 
shady grove. — Sheltered or screened from the glare of 
light or sultry heat; as, a shady apartment. 

Grove, in Prnnsylvanin, a post-village of 

n co., 60 m. S. W. of Harrisburg. 

n /ennsylrania, n post-village of 

Lebanon co., 34 m. E. of Harrisbnrg : pop abt. 622. 

in Pennsylranta, a villuge of Ve 

nango co., 7 m. S. of Titusville. 

(A. S. sceaft; Ger. schaft, from schaffen, to 
fashion, to make.) The cylindrical, column-shaped part 
of anything; a stem; a stalk: a trunk: a body of a 
long, cylindrical shape. — Hence, the stem or yard of an 
arrow : — hence, also, an arrow; a missile weapon: as, 
“the shaft that quivered in his heart.” (Byron,) — The 
handle or haft of a weapon; as, the shaft of a spear. — 
The stem, or stock, of a feather or quill. — The pole or 
thill of a carriage or wagon. 

(Arch) The body of a column or pillar; the part 
between the capital and base. (See Fig. 650.) 

(Mining.) A sinking, or pit, either in the lode or 
through the country. 

(Mach.) In mill-work, a large axle, in contradistine- 
tion to a small one, which is called a spind/e; thus we 
say “the shaft of a fly-wheel,” “the spindle of a pinion.” 
Shafts are snid to be [ying when they are in a horizontal 
direction, and vertical when they are upright. 

(Mech.) That part of a machine in which the motion 
is communicated by torsion, as in the paddle-shaft or 
screw-shaft of a steamship. 

(Mil.) In military mining, the vertical excavation 
made to reach the required position for the charge. 
Horizontal or inclined excavations are called gall. res, 

Counter-sha ft. ( Mach.) Any intermediate shaft be- 
tween the power and the work. — Shaft af a forge-ham- 
mer, the helve, haft, or handle. — Shaft of a blast fur- 
nace, in smelting, the internal cavity of the furnace, 

Shaft'-bender, n. One who bends timber by steam 
and pressure. — S,. 

Shaft ed. a. Havinga shaft or handle. 

(Her.) Borne ona shaft;—applied to a spear-head. 

Shaftesbury, ANTHONY ASHLEY Cooper, EARL or. an 
English statesman, B. 1621, descended from a family in- 
timately associated with the political history and liter- 
ature of England, and was actively engaged in public 
ottices during the Civil War, He first espoused the canse 
of royalty; he then became one of the most eminent of 
the Parliamentary leaders in the council. and not the 
least active in the field. When he saw that the resto 
ration was inevitable, he took so prominent a part in 
bringing back Charles II. that he was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Ashley. He was a member of the 
justly infamous “Cabal” Ministry, and was afterwards 
appointed to be Lord-Chancellor, with the earldom of 
Shaftesbury. He was the Acbitophel of Dryden, by 
whom his character is drawn with as much truth as 
power. He hated a calm, lived all his life in intrignes, 
but is honored as the author of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
D. 1683. — His grandson, ANTHONY COOPER (B. 1671, p. 
1713), author of the Characteristics, the friend of Pope, 
obtained from Voltaire the questionable praise of being 
the boldest of the English philosophers, 

The horse that works 
between the shafts of a carriage, wagon, &c. 

Shaft'ing, n. Shaft in the collective sense. 

Shafts’bury, in Fermont, a post-village and township 
of Bennington co. 100 m. S. W. of Montpelier; pop. of 
township abt. 2,500. 

Shag, n. [A. S. sceacga.] Course hair or nap, or rough 
woolly hair; as. the shag of broad cloth. — A kind of 
cloth resembling freize, — A kind of long-cut, dark-col- 
ored smoking tobacco. 

(Aut.) A species of cormorant having a tuft of feath- 
ers on the head, between the eyes, at the beginning of 
the spring. 

—v.a. mp. und pp. 8HAGGED.) To make rough, hairy, 
or shaggy. 

Shag’-bark, 


Fran 


(Bot.) See HICKORY. 

ggy; rough with shag. 

Shag gedness.Shag’giness.«. State of being shag- 
ged or shaggy: roughness with long. loose nair or wool. 

Shagged; hirsute; rough with long hair 

or wool; as, a shaggy skin. — Rugged; rough; as, a 

shaggy wilderness, 


Shagree 
Shagreen’, 8 


Shah’, ScHan, n. 
Shahjehan 


Shahpoo 


Shake, v. a. 


Shake’-down, n. 


Bhak’iness, n. 
Shak’o, n. 


SHAK 


n’, n. Fr. chagrin ; Turk. sagri.) See LEATHER. 
i 8 (-grind,) a. Made of the 

leather called shagreen. 

bers. shah, a king, sovereign.) The 

title assumed by the Persian monarchs, 

r, (shaje-han-por’,) a town of British 

India, cap. of a district of same name, prov. of Delhi, on 

the Gurra River, 175 m. S.E. of Delhi; Lat. 270 38’ N., 

Lon. 79° 18’ E.; pop. 65,000. 

, a river of Persia, prov. of Khuzistan, ris- 

ing 10 m. N. of the ruins of Sus, and, after a S. E. course 

of 60 m., joining the Karoon 50 m. 8. of Shuster. 

r, or PADSHAHPUR. (%- p,) n town of Brit- 

ish India, presidency of Bombay, Lat. 16° 18’ N., Lon. 

74° 45’ E.; 


pop. 7,000. 
Shahpoorah, (sha-poo-ra’,) a town of British India, 


prov. of Ajmeer; Lat. 250 43’ N., Lon. 75° Y E. 


Shahporee, (sha-po-ré’,) an island of British India, off 


the coast of Aracan ; Lat. 20° 40’ N., Lon. 92° 24’ E. 
(imp. SHOOK; pp. SHAKEN.) To cause to 
move with quick vibrations; to move or oscillate rapidly 
one way and the other; to agitate; to make to totter 
or tremble; to cause to shiver. — To weaken the sta- 
bility of; to move from firmness ; to threaten with dan- 
ger of an overthrow; as, his throne is too strong to be 
shaken.— To cause to waver or doubt; to sap or impair 
the resolution of; to depress the ardor or courage of; 
as, can nothing shake his purpose ?— To trill; to give a 
tremulous, quavering note; as, to shake a note in music, 
— To throw down or away by a violent or sndden mo- 
tion; to drive off or away by a jolting or vibratory mo- 
tion; — commonly preceding an adverb, as out, off, &c.; 
as, he shook off the shackles of dependence. 

To shake hands with, to join or unite with; to agree or 
contract with.— To take leave of; as, men who are 
shaking hands with their allegiance. 


—v.n. To be agitated with a waving or vibratory mo- 


tion; to tremble; to shiver; to quake; to quiver; to 
shudder ; to didder ; to totter ; as, he shakes with ague. 


—n. A concussion; a vacillating or wavering motion; a 


rapid, oscillating movement; agitation; a trembling or 
shivering; as. a shake of the hand, the shake of an earth- 
quake.—A fissure in rock or earth.—A fissure or rentin 
timber, 

( Mus.) A quick, alternate repetition of the note above 
with that over which the mark fr is placed, commonly 
ending with a turn from the note below. 

( Naut.) One of the staves of a barrel or harness-cask 
taken apart. 

The shakes, an American colloqnialism for the fever 
and agne: as, he is down with the shakes, 

No great shakes, of no particular importance, valne, or 
account; as, as a general he is no great shakes. (Colloq) 
Any temporary substitute for a 
bed, as on chairs, on a sofa, on straw strewed on the 
floor, or the like, 


Shaken, (shdk’/n,) a. Cracked or split; as, shaken 


timber. 


Shaker. n. The person who, or thing which, shakes 


or agitates. 


—n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A religious sect which originated 


in a secession from the Quakers, in Lancashire, in 1747, 
and received their name from the violent shaking of 
their bodies in religious worship. In their ordinary 
meetings they often engaged in a regular dance, jump- 
ing, turning round rapidly, falling on their knees, and 
assuming numerous other peculiar postures. At other 
times they marched in order round the room in har- 
mony with songs sung on the occasion, shouting and 
clapping their hands. They had also intervals of shud- 
dering, as if in a fit ofague. They were joined. in 1758, 
by Ann Lee, who subsequently became the leader of the 
sect, giving herself out to be inspired, and the woman 
alluded to in Rer. xii. In consequence of persecution, 
she, and a number of her followers, left England for 
New York, where they arrived in 1774. Their numbers 
rapidly increased, and they formed themselves into com- 
munities called families, each holding property in com- 
mon. There still exists a considerable number of them 
in the U. S., and it is said a few of them in England; 
but they have given up the more violent of their exer- 
cises, and are generally distinguished as peaceful and 
well-conducted in ordinary life. 


Shaker Village, in New Hampshire, a post- village 


of Merrimack co., 12 m. N.E. of Concord. 

State or condition of being shaky. 
(Hung. . (Mil.) The hend-dress 
worn by the infantry of the line in the British, French, 


Austrian, and other armies. 


Shak’opee, in Minnesota, a post- village, cap. of Scott 


co.. 28 m. W. S. W. of St. Paul; pop. nbt. 2,000. 


Shakspeare, Winx, an English dramatist, B. at 


Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, April, 1564. From 
the birth of the great poet until his marriage, and from 
that date until we find him an actor in London, we know 
almost nothing of him with any certainty. From such 
trivial matters as the spelling of his name and the 
house in which he was born, np to the high and 
difficult question of the meaning of his sonnets, almost 
all the particulars of his biography are either in- 
volved in total darkness, or only seen by the imper- 
fect and bewildering light of conflicting traditions, All 
that is possible to do here is to tell the story as it is 
usually told, or the most probable particulars of it. The 
poet’s father was John Shakspeare, a well-to-do inhabi- 
tant of Stratford, probably glover, grazier, and dealer 
in wool, owner of landed property, alderman, and in 
1568 chief magistrate of Stratford. His mother was 
Mary Arden, of an ancient and wealthy family, but of 
whom personally nothing whatever is known. His 
namo appears in the forms — Shakspeare, Shakespeare, | 


SHAK 


Shakspere, Shakspur, Shagspur, Sarpere, Chaksper, and 
with other variations, and is spelt differently by himself 
on different occasions. His birth-place, as pointed out by 
traditions, is the house in Henley street, Stratford, which 
belonged to his father. But his father owned several 
other houses,and there is no evidence to show where he 
lived in 1564. The house is now the property of the 
nation. S. was educated at the free grammar-school of 
Stratford, where he probably remuined from the age of 7 
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Pig. 2347.— WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


toabout 14. During his boy hood Stratford was frequently 
visited by companies of strolling players, whose per- 
formances doubtless first attracted him to the stage. 
The beautiful scenery of the Avon, and the places of 
historical interest in the neighborhood, could not fail to 
influence his fine and sensitive nature. In his 19th year 
he married Anne Hathaway, daughter of a yeoman at 
the neighboring hamlet of Shottery, and eight years 
older than himself. Among the many suspicions stories 
told of S’s early life, one is of a drinking challenge 
made bya club at Bidford, called “ The Topers,” and ac- 
cepted by him and his comrades; and of his sleeping 
off the effects of the Dont nnder a crab-tree on the way 
home. More celebrated is the tale of bis taking part in 
stealing deer from the park of Sir Thomas Lucy at 
Charlecotte, and of hisdetection and prosecution. This 
affair is said to have been the immediate occasion of his 
going to London, about 1586. It is quite as probable 
that nuptial disappointments and dissatisfaction may 
have driven him from home; and very natural that his 
course should be to the metropolis, with its large, full. 
and fascinating life. It is certain that he did go to 
London, and lived there many years, leaving his wife 
and children at Stratford; that he gained an honorable 
position as actor, play-writer, and shareholder in the 
theatre of Blackfriars, and afterwards in that of the 
Globe (Fig. 2348); enjoyed the tavor and patronage of 
Queen Elizabeth, James I, und the Earl of Southampton, 
the warm friendship of Ben Jonson, and the highest re- 
spect and admiration of his associates, not only for his 
preéminence as a poet, but for his honesty, geniality, and 
worth as a man. S. gained also wealth, aud became the 


‘Fig. 2348. 
THE GLOBE AND ROSE THEATRES, AND BEAR-GARDEN, 
(Southwark, 1612.) 
purchaser of the house at Stratford called New Place, 
and afterwards of a large estate which he annexed to it. 
It was his ambition to found a family, and it was probably 
by his desire that his father, in 1597, obtained n grant 
of arms from the Heralds College, and, subsequently, 
permission to impale the arms of S. with thoseof Arden, 
During his residence in London he is said to have visited 
his native town annually, and he returned to spend his 
last vears there, perhaps about 1604. Enjoying the dig- 
nified ease of thecountry gentleman. the highest respect 
of his countrymen, and the sweets of the rare wisdom 
to which he had attained, be awaited the end; not ceas- 
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ing to write, but producing in those quiet years some 
of his grandest works. Of his end we have no other 
account than the short statement in the diary of the 
Rev. John Ward, vicar of Stratford, that“ Shakespeare, 
Drayton, and Ben Jonson bad a merry-meeting, and it 
seems drank too hard, for Shakspeare died of a fever 
then contracted.” The date of bis death is April 234, 
1616. Two days after, his remains were buried in the 
chancel of Trinity church, Stratford, and his well known 
bust was executed and placed near the spot within 
seven years. Besides his first child, Susanna, his only 
other children were a boy and a girl, twins, born in 
1585. Snsanna married Dr. Hall, a physician of Strat- 
ford, in 1607, was left a widow in 1635, and died in 1640. 
She had one child only, a daughter, who, though twice 
married, left no children. Of the twins, the boy, named 
Hamnet, died at the age of eleven, and the girl, Judith, 
married Thomas Quincy, and had three sons, who all 
died childless. Although we have no proof that S. ever 
sat to a painter, portraits of him exist; but they 
curiously differ, and only three are thought of much 
importance, viz., that engraved by Martin Droeshout 
for the folio of 1623; the Chandos portrait. copied in 
Fig. 2347; and that preserved in the museum at his 
birth-place. The bust is probably the best authenticated 
likeness. The Chandos portrait was presented by the 
Earl of Ellesmere, in 1856, to the London National Por- 
trait Gallery. The first collected edition of S's plays 
was the folio of 1623. His poems of Venus and Adonis, 
and The Rape of Lucrece, were published in 1593 and 
1594, and were the only works which appeared with his 
name in his lifetime. Of the 36 plays (exclusive of 
Pericles), the dates of publication of only a few are 
known, The Two Gentlemen of Verona and Love's Labor 
Lost, were umong the earliest ; and Tempest, Troilus and 
Cressida, Henry VIII, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, and 
Antony and Cleopatra among the latest. The Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, Merchant of Venice, Romeo and Ju- 
liet, Richard II. Richard Ili., Henry IV., und King John 
were all produced before 1598. A copy of Hamlet is ex 
tant, bearing the date 1602. Twelfth Night was pro- 
duced in 1601; King Lear was printed in 1607; the 
Tempest was written in 1611. The second folio edition 
of the collected plays appeared in 1632, and two others 
subsequently. It is said that by 1830 not less than 82 
editions had been published, without including separate 
plays, and poems, and commentaries. Since then the 
number has been enormously increased. The works of 
Shakspeare have become, to a large part of the world, 
one of the primal necessities of life. In no other man’s 
books, probably. is to be found so much truth, wisdom, 
and beauty as in his. Great to ull men, he is greatest to 
the great, the homage of the highest intellects of the 
world is silently, or with eloquent speech, yielded to him. 
The myriad-minded man, the greatest intellect; who in 
our recorded world has left such a record of himself in 
the way of liternture; the poet of the human race; the 
melodious priest of a true Catholicism ;— such are some 
of the phrases in which other great men have striven to 
express their sense of his superiority. Ben Jonson, Mil- 
ton, Dryden, Pope, and iu our own day Coleridge. De 
Quincey, Carlyle, and Emerson, have led the chorus of his 

raise, In Germany, Lessing revived the knowledge of 

is works; and after him, Herder, Tieck, Wieland, 
Schlegel, and Gosthe have contributed to establish his 
supremacy. The most important of recent contributions 
to the critical study of S., is the Commentary of Profes- 
sor Gerviuns, of which an English translation has ap- 
peared. Another valuable critical work is Dr. Hermann 
Utrici’s Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art, also translated. A 
Shakspeare Jubilee, the first celebration of the kind in 
England, was suggested and carried out at Stratford by 
David Garrick, 6-th September, 1769. A similar cele- 
bration took place under the auspices of the Shakspeare 
Club in 1824, and was appointed to be held annually. 
In April, 1864, n Tercentenary Festival, with dramatic 
performances, exhibition of relics, and even sermons, 
was held at Stratford. An attempt was made to get up 
a national subscription for a monument to the poet; 
but it failed miserably. In Germany, one result of the 
centenary movement was the formation of a Shakspeare 
Society, which is to publish annually a volume devoted 
to Shaksperean subjects, Among the many editors of 
the works of S. may be mentioned Dryden. Pope, Sir T 
Hanmer, Warburton, Steevens, Malone, Dr. Johnson, 
Coleridge, Dr. Chalmers, Hazlitt, Collier, Dyce, C. Knight, 
C. Lamh. Halliwell, Craik, Gnizot, Mrs. Jameson, &c. 

Shaksper’ean, a. Pertaining, or relating, to Shaks- 
peare, or to his immortal works; in the style, or after 
the manner, of Shakspeare. 

Shak’y, a. (comp, SHAKIER ; superl. SRAKIFST.) Shak- 
ing. qnivering, or trembling; us, a shaky hand, a shaky 
morass, &c. 

—Noting timber when naturally full of slits or clefts, 

—Loosely put together; ready to fall to pieces; as, a 
shaky scaffolding. 

Shale, n. (Corrupted from shell; Ger. schale.} A cod 
or pod; a shell; a husk ; as, the shale of a bean. 

(Geol.) An indurated clay, which often forms beds 
in the coal measures. It is chiefly composed of silica 
and alumina, in variable proportions, but also fre- 
quently contains a considerable amount of carbonate 
of lime and oxide of iron. It is of a gray or grayish- 
black color, or brownish-red when containing much 
iron. Its structure is more or less slaty. It is soft, and 
easily reduced to powder. Itis used for making slate- 
pencils. When free from lime and iron, it is reduced 
to powder, and used for making fire-bricks, for which it 
affords an excellent material. & very often contains a 
notable quantity of bitumen, and when this is so much 
the case that the mineral bas a shining resinous streak, 
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and crackles and blazes in the fire, emitting a black 
smoke and a bituminous odor, it is known as Bitumi- 
neous shale, and trom it may be distilled an oil known as 
shale-oil, used tor illuminating purposes, 

Shale, v. a. To shell; to take off the shell, coat, or 
incrustation of: as, to shale the husk of a nut. 

Sha ler, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alleghany co.; 
pup. abt. 3.000, 

Shia'lersville, in Ohio, a post-township of Portage 
c.: pop. abt. 1,700. 

Shalersville, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Alleghany co. 

Shall, e. n. and aur. (imp. sHOULD,) (shud) A. S. sceul, 
I owe, I ought; Icel. skal, I ought; Ger. pollen] This 
word, as an auxiliary. denotes or implies a duty or 
heerssity whose obligation is deduced from the person 
speaking; us, you shull come, she shall come; that is, 
I command or assure your or her coming. It thus cus- 
tomarily expresses, in the second or third person, an 
order, a menace, ora promise. When the auxiliary is 
emphasized, the order is rendered more imperative, the 
Menace or promise more positive and assured. It is 
also used in language indicative of prophecy ; as, * the 
time shall come, when . . ., in the sense that a threat 
or an assurance, and a dictatorial or magisterial 
prophecy nearly assimilate in coincidence, When em- 
Ployed with the first person, the force of the action is 
occasionally understood as residing elsewhere than in 
the speaker; as, I shall insist, we shall refuse; and 
there is necessurily always a less emphatic and deter- 
minate assertion of his volition than is expressed by 
will, “Ishall come,” infers merely a simple futurity; 
or, inthe more exact sense, a prognostication or presage 
of my going, in which, naturally enough, some definite 
degree of scheme or purpose may be included. When 
shall, however, is emphasized, the circumstance is 
demonstrated as certain to happen, and the phrase be- 
comes analogoas in force of significance to our impera— 
tive, “I will go,” Interrogatively, the relation of 
speaker and cause of obligation is necessarily trans- 
ferred to the person accosted; as, “shall you go?” (re- 
ply, “I shall go;") “shall she go?” i. e., “do you insist 
upon or assure her going?" (reply, “she shall go") 
The same analogy is transferred to either second or 
third person in such terms as“ you say, or believe, you 
shall go,” “she says, or believes, she shall go.” Follow- 
ing en conditional subjunction. as whether, if. the word 
shall is employed in all persons to indicate or imply 
futurity simply: as, if yon shall say he is right. Should 
isin all cases used in the same relation and the same! 
signification as soll, as its imperfect. In the early 
English, and accordingly in our English version of the 
Scriptures, shall is the auxiliary chiefly employed, in 
all the persons, to denote simple futurity. Inaccurate | 
speakers, as foreigners, vulgarians, &., are apt to fre- 
quently confound shill and will, 

Shalli,n. Same as CHALLIS, q. n. 

Shalloon’, n. [Said to take its name from Chalons, 
France.) A slight kind of worsted or woollen stuff. 

Shallop, n. Fr. chaloupe Sp. chalupa.) An open, 
broad, two-masted boat, rigged ooner-fashion, for- 
merly nsed b wermen, but now nearly superseded by 
lugera and yawls. 

Shallot’, n. (Bot.) Same as ESCHALOT, g. v. 

Shal'lotte, an N. Curslina, a post-village of Bruns- 
wick co., 30 m. S.W. of Wilmington. 

Shallow. (alu. ) a. (comp. SHALLOWER; superl. 
BHALLOWEST.) [Probably from A. S. scylf, a shelf; 
accumulations of sand on the shore having formerly 

n called se, e; Shoal; not deep; having little 
depth; as, a shallow river. — Not deep, or not entering 
far into the earth; as, a house with a shallow founda- 
tion. — Not intellectually deep; not profound; not en- 
tering deeply into abstruse subjects; superficial; 
empty; ignorant; simple; as, a shallow intellect, a) 
shallow understanding. — Slight; not deep or sonorons ; 
not of low, heavy, or penetrating sound; as, a shallow 
tone. 

A shelf; a flat; a shoal; a sand-bank: any place 
pre the water is not deep: —usn: uly in the plural; 
he shallows of the moving sand.” — Dryden. 

Sha ow-brained, Shal'low-pated, a. Empty- 
headed; silly; vacuous; having superficial or petty 
understandit as, a shallow-brained critic. 

Shallowl In a shallow manner; superfi- 


Shal lowness, n. State or quality of being shallow; 
small depth; lack of depth: as, the shallowness of a} 
stream, — Superficialness of the mental faculties ; want 
of power to enter deeply into an abstruse subject; 
emptine #3 of brain; ignorance; silliness, 

»w-searching, |- Sc reli) d. Searching or scek- 
superticial manner 


abt. u. G. 728, and reigned 14 y a. Scripture represents 
that he came into Palestine, subdued Samaria, and car- 
away most of the people beyond the Euphrates, 
tone, n. (Ger. selrals/ein.| ( Min.) Tabular spar. 

Shalt, the 24 p. ingular of SHALL, qn. 

Shelly, d. Having the characteristic qualities of shale. 

Sham, n. [A. S. seramu; Ger, scham, shame.) That) 
which is shameful because deceiving just expectation; 
any trick, fraud, or pretext that secludes or disappoints; | 
imposture; feint: umb; delusion; as, the shams of 
astrol al jndements, 

=a. False; counterfeit; pretended ; spurious; as, a sham 
quarrel. 

v.a. omp. and pp. suAMMED.) To trick; to cheat; to 
humbug: to deceive Hug e xpectation of; to delude or 
bam! oy false pr to sham piety, mod- 
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rent reason. — To ape; to imitate; to copy; to assume 

the atyle, manner, or characteristic appearance of; us, 

a vulgar person who shams gentility. 

To shum Abraham, to teigu sicknees, imfirmity, or 
incapacity. 190 55 ) 

n. To feign; to impose; to use false pretences; as, he 
is shamming poverty to hide bis meanness. 

Sha’manism, . A general appellation given to the 
idolatrous religions of a number of barbarous tribes, 
comprehending those of Finnish race — the Ostiaks, 
Samoiyeds, and other inhabitauts of Siberia as far us 
the Pacific Ocean, 

am ble. v.n. To walk awkwardly and unsteady, as if 
the knees were weak ; to shuffle along. 

—n. [A. S. scamet, a stool, bench, torin ; Ger. schiimel ; Fr. 
escabeau.) (Mining.) A shelf or niche left at proper 
distunces to receive the ore which is thrown from one 
to another, and thus mised to the top. 

—pl. The benches, or stalls, on which butchers expose 
their meat for sale; a flesh market 

Shambling. n. An awkward, clumsy, unsteady pace 
or gait; a shutting motion. 

Shame, n. [A S. scrumu, scamu Ger. scham.) A pain- 
tul sensation excited by a consciousness of guilt, or of 
having done something which injures reputation, or by 
the exposure of that which mature or modesty prompts 
us to conceal; — hence, decency; propriety; decorum ; 
as, her blush of maiden shame.— Reproach incurred or 
endured; ignominy ; contumely; derision; contempt; 
dishonor suffered; as, “an erring sister's shame.” 
( Byron.) — Cause or reason of shame or dishonor; that 
which brings reproach, and lowers or degrades one in 
the estimation of others; as, he is a shame to manhood, 
— The privy or secret parts. — For shame! fie upon 
you! shame on you! — T put to shame, to inflict shame 
on; to cause to experience or suffer shame, 

u. d. [A.S seramian.| To make ashamed; to cause to 
feel or experience a consciousness of guilt or of doing 
something derogatory to honor or reputation; to cause 
to blush. 

“ He shamed oppression, till it set him free.”—Dryden. 

—To dishonor; to disgrace; to cover with reproach or 
ignominy: to confer infamy upon; as, speak truth and 
shame the Devil. —To deride; to ridicule; to mock at. (R.) 

—r.n. To feel shame; to be ashamed; as, such language 
I shame to repeat. (n.) 

Shame faced, (/st) a. Bashful; modest; diffident ; 
coy; easily confused or put out of countenance; as, a 
shame faced woman. 

Shame facedly, adv. Ina shamefaced manner; with 
becoming or excessive modesty. or bashful coy ness. 

Shame facedness, n. Bushfulness ; excess of mod- 
esty ; also, becoming coyness or diffidence. 

Shameful, a. Full of shame; disgraceful ; reproach- 
ful; that brings shame, dishonor, or infamy; disrepu- 
table; unbecoming; scandalous; reprehensible; as, a 
shameful retreat, a shameful act or proceeding. — In- 
decent; raising or exciting shame in others; as, a shame- 
ful sight. 

‘Shame ’fully, adv. In a shamefal manner. 

Shame fulness, n. State or quality of being shame- 
ful; disgracetulness. 

Shame less. a. Destitute of shame ; utterly short of, 
or wanting modesty or self-respect; insensible to re- 
proach, dishonor, or disgra impudent; immodest; 
unblushing; audacious; indecent; done without shame ; 
indicating absence of shame; as, a shameless reprobate, 

Shame'lessly, adv. In a shameless manner. 

Shame'lessness, n. Want of shame; absence of 
modesty or decency; insensibility to disgrace or dis- 
honor ; iinpudence. 

Shamer, n. One who, or that which, puts to shame; 
that which confounds. 

Sham' mel. n. (Mining) A process by which ore or 
water is raised by bringing it first to an intermediate 
platform before lifting it to the surface of the ground. 

Sham’mer, n. One who shams; an impostor; a humbug. 

Shamokin, in Prnnsylvania, a post-village and town- 
ship ef Northumberland co., 18 m. E.S.E. of Sunbury ; 

yop. of township abt. 2,600. 

Shamokin Creek, in Pennsylvania, falls into the 
Susquehanna River at Sunbury. 

Shamokin Dam, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Snyder co. 

Shamong’, in N. Jerzey. a post- vill. and twp. of Burling- 
ton co., 40 m. E.S.E. of Camden; pop. of twp. abt. 1,300. 

Shamoo'la, n. Hot.) See PANICUM. 

Sunmoy, Sham’moy, Sham’my, n. 
LEATHER 

Shamoy‘ing, n. (n. See LEATHER. 

Shampoo’ „r. 4. [Hind. champra, to press.] To press 
and rub the entire surface of the body, and at the same 
time to bend and extend the limbs and rack the jointa, 
in connection with flesh-brushes and the hot bath. — 
To wash and scrub thoroughly the head with the 
fingers, using either soap or « saponaceous preparation, 
for the more perfect cleansing. 

Shampoo'er, n. One who shampooes, 

Shampoo'ing, n. Act or practice of one who 
shampoves, 

Shnm'roek. n. [Irish.] (Hat.) A ternate-leaved plant, 
adopted by the Irish as their national emblem. Many 
and warm have been the disputes to determine the 
veritable S Some writers contend for the Oralis ace- 
tosella, or Woou-sorre], the leaves of which unfold about 
St. Patrick's day; while others maintain that the 1. 
lium repens, or White Clover, is the favored plant, Le- 
gemis make ont that St. I k. when preaching the, 
gospel to the benighted inhabitants of Ireland, illus- 
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trated the great doctrine of the Trinity by the triple 
leaf of the S Whether he plucked the bright, green 
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leaf of the Wood-sorrel, or the more familiar herbage of 
the White Clover, cannot now be determined. The latter 
is, however, now generally worn by Irishmen on St. 
Patrick's day. 

Shamrock, in Missouri, a post- village of Calloway co., 
45 m. N.E. of Jefferson city. 


(Shamrock, in 0%, a village of Adams co., 88 m. S. E. 


einnati. 
1. See ScHAMYL. 
in New York, a post-township of Ulster 
of Albany; pep. abt. 3,500. 
Olin. u post-vallage of Tuscarawas 

. of Columbus. 

reer co., 124 m. W. N. W. of Columbus. 

Shanesvi in Pennsylvania,» post-village of Berks 

V., 16 m. N.E. of Reading. 

Shang hae. or Shanghai, a city and river-port of 
China, prov. Kiang-su, on the Woosung River, 40 m. by 
water trom the sea, and 160 m, E of Nankin; Lat. 
800 12“ N., Lon. 120° 50 E. The city stands in a level 
and well cultivated plain, producing good crops of cot- 

e, and wheat. Tnmediately outside the wall by 

it is enclosed are several populous suburbs. 
Streets narrow and filthy. Foundling hospitals, tea- 
gardens, and vast ice-houses, are the objects most 
worthy of notice in the city. Jt has a mint, with manu- 
factures of silk, vegetable oils, and oil cake (of which 
Vast quantities are annually sent iuto the interior), iron- 
ware, glass, paper, aud ivory-ware, S. is the most north- 
erly of the 5 Chinese ports opened to foreigners by the 
treaty of 1842. and is now one of the Chinese treaty 
ports. The river, which may be navigated by ships 
of 450 or 500 tons for a considerable distance above 
the town, crosses the Grand Canal, so that S. is an en- 
trepôt for all the vast and fertile conntries traversed by 
the canal, and by the great rivers in the Yang-tse Kiang, 
and the Hoang-Ilo, with which it is connected, — bence 
the present importance of this empormm,and hence, 
also, the indefinite extension to which its foreign trade 
will probably attain. Its inland and coasting trades are 
both very extensive. The inhabitants of & are much 
more hospitable, and better disposed towards foreigners 
than those of Canton; and strangers may travel for 
Miles into the interior, all round the city, with perfect 
security. Within the last 10 years, many fine brick 
h s have been built by the foreign merchants in the 
suburbs, Pop, 276,640. 

Shanghai Oil. (Chem.) Sec SUPPLEMENT. 

Shank, (shongk,) n. [A. S. scanca: Ger, schenkel.j 
The Jarge bone of the leg; the whole joint of the leg 
from the knee to the ankle; — hence, the legs, used in 
a contemptuous sense; as, a pair of pitiful shanks, — 
Hence, that long part of an instrument which serves 
as the handle or motor: as, specifically, the straight 
part of a hook above the bent portion; the shaft or 
Deneth! member of an anchor (Fig. 121); the eye of a 

utton; that part of a key which is between the bow 
and the part which enters the wards of the lock; that 
part of a cutting tool or implement which connects with 
the handle. 
(Arch.) The space between the channels of a triglyph. 
(Metal.) A large ladle moved by the action of bars. 
(Print.) The body of a type. 

( Med.) Same as CHANCRE, 

Shank'-painter, n. (Naut.) A rope or chain which, 
passing round the shank of the anchor, lying horizon- 
tally, confines it to the ship’s bow, abaft the cathead. 

Shanks'ville. in /ennsylrania, a post- village ot Som- 
erset co., 77 m. E.S.E. of Pittsburg. 

Shan non. a large river in the W. of Ireland, and one 
of the finest in the British Islands. The S. has a length 
of 220 m., and is divided into the Upper and Lower &. 
The Upper &, by far the longest nnd narrowest part of 
the river, rises in the mountains of Ulster, at the N.W. 
extremity of the co. of Cavan trom the Kulkeah Moun- 
tains, and flowing S. enters and passes through Lough 
Allen, till, quitting the county of Leitrim, it flows S. 
and E. and S.W. to the town of Banagher, forming from 
this portion of its course the boundary between Con- 
naught and Leinster. From Banagher the river has 
first a S.W. and then a S. course, till, a little above the 
city of Limerick, it divides into two branches, which, 
flowing round King’s Island, the most ancient part of 
the city, unite below tu form the Lower S. From its 
rise in Cavan to its encircling the King’s Island, the 
river has a length of 180 m. In this course the river is 
greatly interrupted by shallows, falls, and rocks, imped- 
ing all navigation: many canals, however, have been 
constructed to overcome these difficulties, and connect 
the clearer portions of channel. The Lower &, from 
Limerick to the mouth of its estunry in the Atlantic, 
has a length of 40 m. and a breadth of from 1 to 7 m.; 
though the channel in places is obstructed by islands, 
rocks, and shoals. It has, however, good anchorage 
everywhere, und forma a harbor of refuge for ships 
against the force of westerly gales, 

Shan’‘non, in Minois, a post-villuge of Carroll co, 14 
m S. W. of Freeport. 

Shannon, in Aansas, a township of Atchison co. ; pop. 
abt. 900. — A twp, of Pottawattonne co.; pop. abt. 200. 

Shannon, in Missouri, n E. co.; area, 800 sq. m. 
Rivers, Current, Jack's Fork, and Big, and Sinking 
Creek = Surface, diversified, and in part covered with 
pine forests; soil, generally fertile. Min. Copper. Cup. 
Eminence, 1. abt. 3,000. 

on, in Ohio, n village of Muskingum co., 11 m. 
N.N W. of Zanesville, 

Shan'‘nondale Springs, in W. Virginia, a water- 
ing-place of Jefferson co. abt. 5 m. S. of Charlestown. 
Shan non Hill, in Virginia, a post-village of Gooch- 

land co. 26 m. W. of Richmond, 


co., 56 m. N 
Shanes' ville, 
co., 90 m, E 
—A village o 
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Shan‘nonville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Montgomery co., 5 m. W. of Norristown. 

Shan-se, a prov. of China, between Lat. 35° and 417 N., 
Lon. 110° and 114° 30’ E.; area. 55,268 sq. m. The sur- 
face is mountainous, but generally fertile. Prod.) 
Wheat, cotton, millet, rice, tobacco, silk, chemicals, | 
honey, and live-stock. Gap. Tae-yuen-foo. Prp. 15,000,000. 

Shan States, a number of tributary states in Indo- 
China. lying between Munnipur on the W. and Yun- 
nan on the E. and from the parallel of 24 N. Lat. 
south to Bangkok and Cambodia. Ot these the northern 
states are tributary to Burmah, and the southern to 
Siam. A great portion of the mountainous region oft 
these states is called the Laos Country, and is inhabited 
towards the N. by the Black-bellies, so called from the 
circumstance that they tattoo themselves with figures 
in ink, and in the 8. by the Wvite-bellies, who do not 
tattoo. Xieng-mai, the cap. of Luos, stands on a wide 
plain on the Meinam, 500 m. N. of Bangkok, and is said to 
contain 50,000 inhabitants. The number of Laocians 
included in Siam alone is estimated at 1,000,000. They 
are meek, gentle, unwarlike, and superstitious. Their 
chief employment is ugriculture; and in religion they 
are Buddhists. 

Shan’t. An inelegant contraction of shall not, fre- 

uently employed in colloquial language; as, L shan't 
y it. 

Shan-tung’, a marit. prov. of China, bordering on the 
Gulf of Pechelee, the Yellow Sea, and the Hoang-ho, bet. 
Lat. 35° and 48° N. Lon. 115° and 122° 40’ E.; area,| 
65,000 sq. m. The surface is mountainous in the E. and 
level in the W. Prod. Wheat, millet, indigo, drugs, 
and silk. Manuf. Carpets, caps, aud hempen cloth. 
Cap. Tsenan-foo. Pop. 28,000,000, 

Shan ty. n. (Etymol. unknown) A temporary build- 
ing or structure. nsed as a dwelling; a mean place of 
abode; a log-cabin: a hut. 

—v. n. To become the occupant of a shanty. 

Shan’'ty-man, n.; pl. Suanty MEN. One who dwells 
in a shanty ; a lumberer; a wood-cutter. 

Shap'nble, a. That may be shaped, formed, or figured. 

Shape, v. a. [A. S. syppan; Ger. schaffen.) To form 
or create; to produce; to make; as, “ I was shapen in 
iniquity.” (Ps. li. 5.) — To mould or make into a par- 
ticular form or figure; to give form or figure to; to 
fashion: to cast. 

“ Grace shaped her limbs, and beauty decked her face.“ — Prior. 

—To mould; to adapt or contrive to a purpose; to regu- 
late ; to direct; to adjust. 

“ There is a Providence that shapes our ends.“ — Shaks. 

—To image ; to conceive ; as, to shape one’s ideas into ele- 
gancies of expression. 

—v.n. To suit; to square; to be adapted or adjusted. 

—n. To form or figure as constituted by lines or angles; 
external appearance ; outward aspect ; make; guise ; the 
form of the trunk of the human body ; as, the shape of a 
leg, of a horse, of a tree, &c.—A being, as endowed with | 
form; a figure; an appearance —Concrete embodiment, | 
idea, or pattern, as of some quality; form, as of thought, | 
conception, or language. 

“Thy heart contains....of good, the perfect shape.” — Milton. 


Shape'less, a. Destitute of shape or of regular form; 
lacking symmetry or harmony of dimensions ; formless ; 
as, he battered it into a shapeless muss. 

Shape'lessness, n. Stute or condition of being shape- 


ess. 
Shape'ly, a. Havinga regular or harmonious shape; 
well-formed ; symmetrical ; as, shapely hands. 


Shape'smith, n. A burlesque appellation given to 
one who undertakes to improve the form of the body, 
Shapleigh, (siap'lre,) in Maine, a post-township of 

York co., 77 m. S. W. of Augusta: pop. abt. 1,400. 

Shard, n. A. S. sceard.| A piece, or fragment, of an 
earthen vessel, or of any brittle substance. — Hence, a 
hard case that covers the wings of certain insects, as the 
beetle, &e. 

Share, (dir.) n. [A.S scear.] The broad iron blade 
of a plough which cuta the ground or furrow-slice.— A 
po ; a portion; a division; a certain quantity ; as, she 

as a share of good looks. — A part or portion of a thing 
owned by a number in common: the part of a thing al- 
lotted or distributed to each individual of a number; al- 
lotment; dividend; as, he received his share of the 
profits. — Hence, a part belonging to one; portion pos- | 
sessed: part contributed; as, he owns shares in vari- 
ous railroads. — To go shares, to be equally a partaker 
of; to have an even interest in; as, to go shures ina busi- 
ness apeculation 

—v.a. To part among two or more; to divide; to appor- 
tion: to allot; as, to share another's good fortune. — To 
seize and possess joiutly or in common: to partake; to 
participate in; as, to share the s9oils of war. 

—v.n. To have part; to receive a dividend or portion; 
as, he shares in the national prosperity. 

Share’-beam, n. That part of a plough to which the 
share is attached. 

Share'-bone,n. (Anat.) The os pubis. See Ponts. 

Share’-broker, u. A dealer in government bonds, 
or railvoad, or other shares and securities. 

Share’-holder, n. One who holds or owns a share, 
or shares, in a joint fund or property. 

Sharer, n. One who shares: ho participates in | 
anything with another; one who enjoys or suffers in 
common with another or others; as, a shurer in u com- | 
mercial transaction. 

Shark, n. | Lat. carcharias ; Gr. karcharias, from ar- 
charos, with sharp or jagged teeth.) (Zool) A famiiy | 
of large and voracions sen-fishes, See SQUALID g. 

—A rapacious, grasping fellow i also, a sharper, a trickster, 

—v.n. To play the petty thief; to pilfer; to swindle :— 
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To cadge; to live by contemptible shifts or artifices ; to 
act the bummer; as, he sharks for a dinner. 

Shark’er, n. A cadger; a bummer. 

Shark’ing, n. Petty theft; pilfering ; trickery —Cadg- | 
ing: getting one’s livelihood by petty shifts and strata- | 
gems, 

Sha'ron, (Script..) a level tract along the Mediter- 
ranean, between Mount Carmel and Cæsuren, celebrated 
for its rich fields and pastures, (Josh. xii. 185; Cunt. ii. 1; 
lsa. xxxiii. 9, xxxv. 2, IXv. 10; 1 Chron. xxvii. 9.) 

Sha’ron, in Connecticut, a post-village and township of 
Litchfield co., 40 m. N. W. of Hartford. 

Sharon, in /l/inois,a township of Fayette co., 4 m. 
N. W. of Vandalia; pop. abt, 1,500. — A village of White- 
sides co., 135 m. S.W. of Springtield. 

Sharon, in Jowa, a villuge and township of Appanoose 
co., 100 m. S. W. of Lowa City; pop. abt. 700. — A town- 
ship of Clinton co.; pop. abt. 1,000. — A township of 
Johnson co.; pop. abt, 1.100. 

Sharon, in Mussuchusetts, n post-village and township 
of Norfolk co., 17 m. S. W. ot Boston. 

Sharon, in Michigan, n village and township of Wash- 
tenaw co., 60 m. S W. of Detroit; pop. abt. 1.600. 

Sharon, in Minnesota, a township of La Sueur co.; pop. 
abt, 800. 

Sharon, in Mississippi, a village of Madison co., 30 m. 
N. of Jackson. 

Sharon, in New Humpshire, a twp. of Hillsborough 
co., 35 m. S. W. of Concord; pop. abt. 300, 

Sharon, in New York, a post-township of Schoharie 
co. 

Sharon, in Ohio, a township of Franklin co.; pop. abt. 
1,800, — A village of Hamilton co, 15 m. N. N. E. of 
Cincinnati. — A townshipof Medina co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 
—A post-village and township of Noble co., 27m N.W. 
of Marietta. — A twp. of Richland co.; pop, abt, 3.000. 

Sharon, in Pennsylvania, a flourishing town in the W. 
part of Mercer co. on the Ohio State line, 16 m. W. of 
Mercer. It has 8 churches,3 banks, 2 newspapers, some 
manufactories, several blast furnaces and foundries, 
and is the business centre of a large iron and coal trade. 
Pup. ubt. 5,000.— A township of Potter co.; pop. abt. 
1.300.—A vill. of Beaver co., 26 m. N. W. of Pittsburg. 


Sharon, in Wisconsin village and township of 
Walworth co., 65 m. E of Madison: pop. abt. 2,500, 
—A township of Portage co., 5 m. N.E. of Stanton; pop. 
abt. 650. 

Sharon Centre, in New York, a post- village of Scho- 
harie co., 40 m. W. of Albany. 

Sharon Centre, in 0%, a post- village of Medina co., 
112 m. N.E. of Columbus. 

Sharon Centre, in /ennsylrania, a post-village of 
Potter cos, 192 m. WN. W. of Harrisburg. 

Sharon Springs, in New York, a post-village of 
Schoharie co. 50 m. W. of Albany, celebrated for its 
mineral wate 

Sha’ronville, in Ohio, a post-village of Hamilton, 13 
m. N.E. of Cincinvati.— A village of Pike co., 55 m. 8 
of Columbus; pop. abt. 300. 

Sharp, a. (comp. SHARPER ; superl. SHARPEST.) Having 
a very thin edge, or fine point; acute; keen; acumi- 
nated ; not dull, blunt, or obtuse ; as, a knife with a sharp 
edge. — Terminating in a point or edge; not rounded; 
peaked or ridged; as, a sharp roof. — Having acnteness 
of mind, or quickness to discern or distinguish ; of keen 
perception; ready at invention; discriminating; not 
dull; as, a sharp sight or hearing. — Keen to the taste 
or smell; acrid; biting; tart: pungent; acid; sour; as, 
sharp mustard. — Affecting the sense of hearing, like 
sharp points piercing to the ear; shrill; as, a sharp) 
sound, a sharp voice. —Characterized by severity or 
harshness of language; severely rigid: caustic ; sarcas- 
tic; incisive; cutting; as, a sharp rebuke. — Distress- 
ing or trying to the feelings; painful; severe; bitter; 
as, sharp misery. — Eager in pursuit; keen in quest or 
seeking ; impetuous toobtain gratification ; hungry; as, 
a sharp appetite. — Vehement; violent; fierce; ardent; 
impetuous; as, a sharp onset upon an enemy. — Charac- 
terized by leanness, meagreness, or emaciation; as, a 
sharp visage.—Biting; pinching; nipping; piercing ; as, 
a sharp wind,—Close and exact: shrewd; smart in deal- 
ing; keenly attentive to self-interest; as, a sharp man 
of business. — Hard; as, sharp sand;—a cant term 
among workmen.—( pl.) See SupPLEMENT.. 

(Mus.) Above the pitch; acute; as, a sharp note: 
— opposed to a flat tone; higher by a semitone in pitch ; 
so heightened in sound as to be out of tune; as, that 
violin is sharp. 

(Pronunciation.) Aspirated; whispered; non-vocal ; 
surd, as certain consonants, as, p, k, t, f. 

(Note. Sharp is largely employed in the construction 
of sel-explaining compounds ; as, sharp-cornered, sharp- 
edged, sharp-featured, sharp-toothed, &c.) 

To brace sharp. (Naut.) To brace the yards as ob- 
liquely as possible, in order to bring a ship well up to 
the wind. 

—n. Apart of a stream where the current runs very 
rapidly ; as, sharps and eddies. — Tennyson, 

(u. A sign # in music, which, when prefixed toa 
note, elevates it by n semitone in the scale. When 
placed at the beginning of a piece of music, it denotes 
that all the notes on the line or space on which it is 
placed, and their octaves above and below, are to be 
played sharp. A double sharp X raises a note two semi- 
tones. 

—r.a. Tosharpen; to make sharp, keen, acute, or pene- 
trating; to render qnick. 


(Aus.) To make with a sharp; to raise a note or semi- 


tone, Y 
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Sharp, v.n. To act the sharper; to play tricks in bar 
guiuing. 

Sharp, a co. of Arkansas; pop. in 1870, 5401. 
Sharp’-cut, a. Clear; well-defined; having the out- 
lines distinctly marked; as, a sharp-cut countenance, 
Sharpen, (shur’pn,) v.a. To make sharp: to give a fine 
edge or point to; as, to sharpen a razor, to sharpen the 
teeth of a saw.—To make more eager or active; to rendet 
more keen; as, to shurpen the appetite. —To make more 
quick, acute, or ingenious: as, to sharpen the wit or un- 
derstanding. — To make more quick or acute in percep- 
tion ; as, to shurpen one's sight, —To make more pungent 
or painful; as, to sharpen a disease —To make incisive, 
sarcastic, caustic, or severe; as, to sharpen invective.— 
To render less flat, or more shrill und piercing; us, to 
sharpen sound.—To make sour; to make more piquant, 

tart, or acid; as, at sharpened with vinegar. 
(Mus.) ‘To raise by means of a sharp, asa note or sound, 

—v.n. To grow or become sharp. 

Sharp’er, u. One who practises sharpness ; — particu- 
larly, in a derogatory sense, a trickster in dewings; a 
cheat in bargaining or gaming: an over-shrewd man of 
business ; as, he was flecced of his money by sharpers. 

Sharp’ie.n. (Nuut) A term for a long, sharp, flat- 
bottomed sail-bout.— Webster. (Local Amer.) 

Sharp'ly, adr. Ina sharp manner; with a keen edge 
or a fine point; severely ; rigorously ; roughly: keenly; 
acutely: violently; vigorously: vehemently ; with keen 
perception or nice discerument; exactly: minutely; 
wittily. 

Sharp Mountain, or TInD Moustarn, in Pennsyl- 
rania, extends over Schnuylkill.co from N E. to S. W. It 
contains inexhaustible beds of anthracite coal. 

Sharp’‘ness, n. State or quality of being sharp; as, 
(J.) Keenness of an edge or point; as, the sharpuess of 
a knife. (2) Pungeney; acidity; tartness: sourness 5 
as, the sharpness of vinegar. (. Acuteness or severity 
of pain or affliction; as, sharpness of suffering. (4.) 
Severity or pungency of language; caustic sarcasm : as, 
the sharpness of a retort. (5.) Acuteness of intellect; 
power of nice discernment or quick discrimination; 
readiness or exactness of the understanding; sagacity; 
penetration; ingenuity: as, sharpness of wit. (6.) 
Keenness: severity; as, the sharpness of the air. (79) 
Quickness of sense or perception; as, sharpness of vis- 
ion. (S.) Keenness; eagerness: as, sharpness of appetite. 
(9.) Shrillness: picreingness: as, sharpness of sound. 

(Mas) Elevation of a note by a semitone, 

Sharps’barg, in Kentucky, a post-villuge of Bath co., 
38 m. S. of Maysville. 

Sharpsburg, in Maryland, a post-village of Washing- 
ton co.. 16 m. S. of Hagerstown, near Autietam Creek, 
See ANTIETAM. 

Sharpsburg, in Missouri, a post- village of Marion co., 
90 m. N N.E. of Jefferson city. 

Sharpsburg. in Pennsy/rania, a post-village of Alle- 
ghany co., 5 m. N.E. of Pittsburg: pop. abt. 1,700. 

Sharp’-set, a. Affected by keen hunger; eager in 
quest of gratification; ravenous ; as, he is sharp-set for 
his dinner. 

Sharp’-shoot’er, n. [From sharp and shoot) A skilled 
marksman with a rifle or carbine; one trained to aim 
ata mark with exactness, 

Sharp -shoot'ing. n. A shooting with precision or 
exactness of aim ;— hence, a keep contest of wit, bad- 
inage, or argument. 

Sharp’-sight’ed, a. Having quick or acute sight or 
perception ; as.a sharp-sighted bird.— Having quick dis- 
cernment or acute understanding; as, a sharp-siyhted 
individual. 

Sharp aight camem; n. Quality of being sharp- 
sighted. 

Sharp’s Island, in the Chesapeake, with a light- 
house and fixed light at its N. extremity, opposite the 
entrance of Pawtuxent River. 

Sharps’ ville, in /ndiana, a post- villuge of Tipton co., 
48 m. N. of Indianapolis, 

Sharps' ville, in Pennsylvania, a flourishing post- 
village of Mercer co., 11 m. N.W. of Mercer, the princi- 
pal shipping point for the Mercer co. block-coal, It 
contains several blast-farnaces, foundry, machine-shops, 
flour-mill, Kc. Pop. abt. 1,000. 

Sharp’‘town, in New Jersey, a post-village of Salem 
co, 10 m. N.E. of Salem. 

Sharp-visaged, (-vizujd,) a. 
or weazened face. 

Sharp-witted, a. Sagacions; penetrating; having 
an acute or nicely-discerning mind; as, a sarp-witted 
lawyer. 

Shartlesville, (re. vil.) in Pennsylvania, a post- 
village of Berks co., 65 m. E. of Harrisburg. 

Shas‘ta, in California, a N. co., bounded E. by Nevada, 
and W. by the Coast Range, and intersected by the Sac- 
ramento and Pitt rivers; area, 4,500 sq m. Surface, 
mountninous; soil, fertile in the leys and along the 
streams, Min. Gold, sult, granite, and metamorphic 
limestone. Mineral springs are numerous, Cap. Shasta, 
Top. abt. S. % —A post-town, cap. of the above co, abt. 
40 m. N.N.W of Red Bluff. pop in 1870, 4,191. 

Shas’ta, SiAste, or SHasty, a mountain of the Cascade 
Range in the N. part of California, Lat. 41° 207 N., Lon. 

229 W., abt. 14,000 feet high. 

Shas’ter. Shas’tra, Sas tra. n. [Hind.) (Bibliol.) 
A term denoting the hook which contains the interpre- 
tations or explanations of the Vedas by sasta, i. e., sci- 
ence ;—of such books we have the Vedanga-Schastra, the 
Schastra- Bade, and several others, 

Shatter, v.a. [A. S. seateran.] To brenk so as to scat- 
ter into pieces; to break at once into many pieces: to 
dash, burst, rend. or part into fragments by violence; 
to rend; to crack; to split; to rive into splinters; us, 


Having a sharp, thin, 
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to shatter a vase.— To dissipate ; to break up; as, aman 
of shattered humor.— To disorder; to derange; to make 
unsound; to render delirious; as, to shatler the animal 
constitution, to be shattered in intellect, &c. 

Shat’ter, v.n. To be broken into fragments; to fall or 
crumble to pieces by any force or violence applied. 

—n. A fragment ;— used, for the most part, plurally, to 
denote the fragments of anything forcibly rent or 
broken; as, to Drenk glass into shatters. 

7 The fallen leaves of the pine-tree. 

Shat'ter-brained, Shat'ter-pated, a. Having 
the brains or mind disordered or confused. — Heedless ; 
wild: inconsequent; not consistent. 

Shat'tery, 4. Friable; brittle; easily breaking into 
many pieces or splinters; not firm, dense, or compact ; 
as, shaflery spar. 

Shaum ‘burg, in Hlinois, a post-township of Cook co., 
25 m. W. N. W. of Chicago; pop. abt. 1, 800. 

Shave’, v. a. (emp. SHAVED; pp. SHAVED, Or SHAVEN.) To 
cut or pare off something from the surface of; as, to 
share a grass-plot.—To pare close; to make bare or 
smooth by cutting the hair from the surface; to take off 
the beard or hair of; as, to shave the beard with a razor. 
— To cut off thin slices from; to cut in thin slices; to 
make smooth by paring or cutting off slices ; as, to shave 
wood.— To skim along the surface of or near it; to 
sweep along; — also, to ricochet; as, a gull shaves the 
ocean.— To fleece; to strip; to pillage; to oppress by 
exaction or extortion. 

To shave a note, to buy up a note at aconsiderable dis- 
count, or to receive interest upon it much in excess of 
the legal rate. (Used colloquially.) 

>v. n. To cut off the beard with a razor close to the sur- 
face ; — hence, to cnt closely or keenly; to be hard or 
exacting in bargaining; to cozen; to get the better of 
in dealing or trading. 

—n. A shaving; a thin slice; as, a shave of bread. — The 
operation of shaving; as, an easy shave. — A drawing- 
knife ; an instrument fer shaving wood.— A fine or mi- 
nute difference or distinction; as, he is a shave a better 
man than the other.—In the U. States, am exorbitant dis- 
connt on a note for ready money. 

Shave’-grass, n. (Bot.) The Dutch-rush. See Equiss- 
ACEA. 

Shave ling. n. A man shaved; —hence, a term of con- 
tempt or derision for a monk or friar; as, a bald 
shaveling. 

Shav’er, n. One who shaves, or whose occupation is to 
shave; hence, a barber. — A close bargainer; a sharp 
dealer; a cheat; a trickster; one who chisels; as, the 
man is a cunning shaver.— A pillager: a plunderer; 
one who strips or fleeces. — A youngster; a little fel- 
low; an urchin; as, a small shaver in buttons opened 
the door.—(Com.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Sha’'vertown., in % Fork, a post - village of Delaware 
co., 15 m. S. E. of Delhi. 

Shav’ing, u. Act of one who shaves; act of paring 
the surface.—That which is shaved or pared off; — espe- 
cially. a thin slice or curl of wood planed or shaved off. 

Shaving-brush, a brush for administering lather to 
the face preparatory to the operation of shaving. 

Shawa’naw, or Shawa no, in Wisconsin, a N.E. 
co.; area, 1,332 sq.m. Rivers. Wolf, Oconto, and Em- 
barras. Lake Shawanaw, 6 m. Jong, is in the central 
part. Surface, mostly covered with forests of pine and 
other trees; soil, generally fertile. Cap. Shawanaw, or 
Shawano, Pop. abt. 4.000. — A post-village and town- 
ship, cap. of the above co,, on Wolf River, 38 m. W. N. W. 
of Green Bay; . abt. 150. 

hawas (sou gas in New Fork, a river 
which rises in Orange co., and enters Walkill River in 
Ulster co., 14 m. W. S. W. of Poughkeepsie, after a N E. 
course of 80 m.— A post-township of Ulster co., 85 m. 
&.8.W. of Albany; pop. abt. 4,500. 

Shawan’gunk Mountains, in New York, a por- 
tion of the Appalachian system, extends through Orange 
and Sullivan cos. into Ulster. 

Shawl, n. Fr. chile; Pers. and Hind. shal; Sansk. 
sila.) A kind of mantle or tunic; a cloth of cotton, 
wool, silk, or hair, used by females as a loose covering 
for the upper part of the body; as, a Cashmere shawl. 

r. a. To wrap in a shawl; as, to shawl a lady. 

Shawnee’. in Jndiana, a township of Fountain co.; 
pop. abt. 1,400. 

Shawnee, in Kansas, an E. co.; area, 425 sq.m. Rivers. 
Kansas and Wakarusa. Surface, undulating; soil, fer- 
tile. Min. Coal and limestone. Cup. Topeka, Pop. abt. 
5.000. — A post-village and township of Johnson co , 11 
m. 8.W.of Kansas city in Mo. Ip. of twp. abt. 1,300. 

Shawnee, in New York, a post-village of Niagara co., 
18 m. N.E. of Buffalo. 

Shawnee, in O4io, a township of Allen co.; pop. in 
1870, 1,173. 

Shawnee, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Monroe 
c, 30 m. N. of Easton. 

fibaw’nees, a tribe of N. American Indians of the 
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Algonqnin group, who lived on the Wabash and other 


neighboring affluents of the Ohio. They now live on 
the S. bank of the Kansas River, and number abt, 1,200 

Shaw neetown, in Jlinpis, a post-town, cap. of Gal- 
Jatin co, abt. 9 m. S. W. of the mouth of the Wabash 
River; pop. abt. 2.000. 

Bhaw’s Flat. in California, a post- village of Tuolumne 
co, 2m. W. of Sonora; pop. abt. 500. 

Shaws'ville, in Virginia, a post-village of Mont- 
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A. S. heo; Ger. sie.) A pronoun which is the substitute 
or the name of a female, and of the feminine gender; 
also, the word which refers to a female mentioned in 
the preceding or following part of a sentence or dis- 
course. — A woman; a female; — used, sometimes, as a 
noun, principally in a disparaging or humorous sense; 
as, Whoe’er she be, that not impossible she.” Crashaw. 
(Norte. She is employed in composition for female, as 
representing an animal of the feminine sex; as, a she- 
cat, a she-fox.) 

Sheaf’, n.; pl. Sugaves, (sheevs.) [A. S. sceaf; Ger. 
schaub.) A number or quantity of things shoved, pressed, 
or thrown together; — specifically, a quantity of the 
stalks of wheat, rye, oats, or barley bound together; a 
bundle of stalks or straw; as, sheaves of golden grain. 
—Any bundle, mass, or collection ;—particularly, a num- 
ber of arrows sufficient to fill a quiver, 

(Mech.) See SHEAVE. 

—v.n. To collect and bind into sheaves. 

Sheaf y, a. Pertaining or relating to, or consisting of, 
sheaves. 

Sheak’ley ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Mercer co., 16 m. S.W. of Meadville; pop. abt. 300. 

Sheal ing, n. The husk, pod, or shell, as of peas and 
the like. 

Shear’, v. a. (imp. SHEARED ; Pp. SHEARED, Or SHORN.) 
(A. S. sceran, scyran; Ger. and Du. scheren.] To cut or 
clip from the surface of with an instrument of two 
blades, as a scissors ; as, to shear sheep. — To cut or clip 
from a surface; to separate or take off by shears; as, to 
shear a fleece. 

—v.n. To divide, as the two parts of anything when cut 
or sheared. 

—n. An instrument used to cut with ;— generally used 
in the plural. See SHEARS. 

—Anything having the form of shears; as, specifically, 

(Mining.) Two very high joists or pieces of wood, 
placed in nearly a vertical position in each side of a 
shaft, and united at the top, over which, by means of a 
pulley, passes the capstan rope; this is for the conve- 
nience of lifting out, or lowering into the shaft, timber 
or other things of great length and weight. 

(Ship-building.) See SHEER. 

—A shexrizg ; — used in expressing the age of sheep; as, 
a two- or three-shear ram. 

(Much.) The bed-piece of a machine-tool; as, the 
shears of a lathe. 

Shearer. n. One who shears; as, a shearer of sheep. 

Shear’ersburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Westmoreland co., 25 m. N. of Greensburg. 

Shear’ing, n. Act of shearing; act of clipping or cut- 
ting off. — Proceeds of the act or process of clipping by 
shears; as, the shearings from cloth. — A once-sheared 
sheep; a shearling. — Tilting ; the process of preparing 
shear-steel. — In Scotland, the operation of reaping. 

Shear’ing-ma’‘chine, n. A machine for cutting 
plates of metal. — An apparatus for shearing cloth. 

Shear'ling, n. A sheep that has been but once sheared. 

Shears’, n. pl. Scissors on a large scale, chiefly used 
in gardening. They are variously modified to suit their 
particular purposes, such as pruning trees, hedges, box- 
edgings, &c. 

Shear steel, n. A kind of steel made by welding 
several bars together, and again drawing them out. It 
is used for clothiers’ shears, and many other cutting in- 
struments. 

Shear’water, n. (Zovl.) The genus Puffinus, family 
Procellaride, including birds distinguished from the 
Petrels in having the bill compressed near the end, and 


their lives mostly on the ocean, rarely visiting the shore 


Fig. 2349.— MANX SHEARWATER, ( Puffinus anglorum.) 


except for the purpose of incubation. P. anglorum, the 

Manx & of the coast from New Jersey to Labrador (Fig. 

2349), is about 15 inches long, grayish-black, the neck 

motted with gray, the throat and all the under parts 

white. P. major, the Greater &., is abont 20 inches long. 
|Sheas’ville, in /ndiana, a post-village of Morgan co., 
36 m. 8 W. of Indianapolis. " 

Sheath, n. [A. S. Sc, from sceadan, to separate ; 
Ger. scheide.) A cover, or covering; a case, usually of 
metal, for the reception of a sword or other long and 
slender instrument; a scabbard. 


gomery ch, 77 m. S W. of Lynchburg. 

Shaws wick, in /ndiana, a township of Lawrence co.; 
pop. abt. 4,000, 

Shay’s Rebellion. (Amer. Hist.) See Supp'r. 

She, pers. pron. fem. (nom. BHE; poss, HER, Or HERS; ohj 
HER ; pl. nom. THEY ; poss, THEIR, OF THEIRS ; Obj, THEM.) 


—Any thin covering for protection; as, a membrane in- 
vesting a stem or branch, as in grasses; also, the wing- 
case of an insect. 

Sheathe, (s/ét/,) v. a. (imp. and pp. SHEATHED.) To 
put into a sheath, case, or scabbard; as, to sheathe a 
sword. — To fit with a sheath. — To case or cover with 
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a straight spur in place of the hind toe. They spend 
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boards, or pith sheets of copper, zinc, or yellow metal; 
as, to sheathe a ship's bottom, — To cover or line; as, to 
sheathe. the intestines with any demulcent substance, — 
To obtund, as acrimonious particles. — To sheathe the 
sword, figuratively, to make peace; to cease from war 
or enmity;— synonymous with to bury the hatchet, or 
tomahawk. 

Snheathed. (shéthd,) p. a. Put in a sheath; provided 
with a sheath; as, a sheathed weapon. 

(Bot.) Invested with a sheath or membrane, as a 
stem. 

Shenth'er.n. One who sheathes. 

shenth'ing. n. That which serves to sheathe;— par- 
ticularly, 

(Naut.) The covering laid on a ship's bottom as a 
protection against worms. Sheets of thin copper, zinc, 
or yellow metal, nailed on with copper or composition 
nails, constitute, at present, the sheathing of all the 
better class of vessels. 

Sheath’less, a. Unsheathed; without a sheath. 

Sheath’-winged, a. Provided with a ease for cover- 
ing the wings, as certain insects. 

Sheath’y, a. Forming, or resembling, a sheath or 
case. (R.) 

She'a-tree, n. (Bot.) The Butter-tree of Africa, sup- 

ed to be the Bassia butyracea, See Bassta. 

Sheave, (sheev,) n. (O. Du. schijve, a disc. wheel. 
(Naut.) The wheel in a block or pulley. In shi 
blocks it is usually of brass or lignumvite, not infre- 
quently in combination, — a square coak of brass being 
inserted in the centre of a wheel of lignumvite. 

Sheave’-hole, n. (Naut.) The hole through a block 
or spar in which a sheave is fixed. 

She'ba. (Anc. Geog.) A kingdom of S. Arabia, em- 
bracing the greater part of Arabia Felix, was named 
after Sheba, one of the sons of Jokshan, second son of 
Abraham and Keturah ( Gen. x. 28). The Queen of Sheba 
visited Solomon, B. c. 990 (1 Kings x. 1-13). The Greeks 
and Romans called the people Nh, or Sabæans, 

Sheboy’gan, or CHEBOY AN, a river of Michigan, rises 
in Otsego co., and flowing N. enters the Strait of Mack- 
inaw at the town of Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan, in Wisconsin, an E.8.E. co., bordering on 
Lake Michigan; area, 500 sq. m. Rivers. Sheboygan, 
Onion, and Mullet. Surface, level; soil, fertile. Pine 
and other timber is plentiful. Cap. Sheboygan. Pop. 
abt. 40,000. — A flourishing post-town, cap. of the above 
county, on Lake Michigan, 52 miles north of Mil- 
waukee, 

Sheboygan, a river of Wisconsin, rises in Fond du 
Lac co., and flowing E., enters Lake Michigan at She- 
boygan. 

Sheboy’gan Falls, in Wisconsin, a post-village and 
township of Sheboygan co., on Sheboygan River, 6 m. 
from its mouth in Lake Michigan: pop. of twp. abt. 3,500, 

Shechi' nah. n. (Jewish Antiq.) See SHEKINAH. 

Shed, v. a. (imp. and pp. SHED.) [A. S. scedan, to pour 
out; Ger. schutten.) To canse or suffer to flow out; to 
emit; to throw off from one’s self; to diffuse: as, to 
shed blood, to shed tears, — To cast; to let fall; to throw 
off, as any natural covering; as, trees shed their leaves 
in the antumn. — To cause to flow off without penetrat- 
ing; as, an oilskin-coat is said to shed water. — To cover; 
to sprinkle; as, his hair is shed with gray. 

—v.n, To let fall the parts forming the outer covering, 
as leaves, &c. 

—n. Act of shedding, or causing to now; — used only in 
composition; as, bloodshed. 

Shed, n. IA. S. scead, from sceadan, to hide, cover.] A 
shelter or protection ; — especially, a shanty ; a covering 
of timber, shingles, Åc., for shelter against rain and the 
inclemencies of weather ; a structure consisting simply 
of a roof supported on columns; a rude house; a hovel; 
a sheal. 

( Weaving.) The duplex sloping interstiee made of 
the 11 of the warp, through which to drive the 
shuttle. 

She'chem, or Sichem. See Gerizm, and NABLUS. 

Shed‘der. n. One who sheds, or canses to flow; as, a 
shedder of blood. 

shed ding. n. Act of spilling, effusing, or of casting 
off or out. — That which is shed, emitted, or cast off. (x.) 

Shediac, (shed-e-ak’,) in New Brunswick, a town and 
island opposite the mouth of Shediac River, in Shediac 
Bay, on the S.E. coast; pop. of town abt. 6,000. 

Sheel’in, (Lough, ) (lok,) a lake of ireland, partly in 
the cos. of Cuvan, Meath, and Westmeath, 5 m. long and 
244 broad, 

Sheen, Sheen’y, a. Lustrous: sparkling; glitter- 
ing ;—used in poetry only; as,“ the azure sheen ; sheeny 
heaven.”’— Milton. 

—v.n. To shine; to glisten; to sparkle; to glitter; — 
nsed only in poetical composition. 

Sheen. n. [A. S. scieno, scine, shining, clear; Ger. schön, 
beautiful.} Lustre; brightness; radiance; splendor; 
as, “ Mercy throned in celestial sheen.” — Milton. 

Sheen'ly, adv. Brightly; lustrously ; radiantly. u) 

Sheep, n. sing. and pl. A. S. secap; Ger. schaf.) (Zuni. ) 
The common name of the genns Oris, belonging to the 
Cavicornia, or Hollow-horned Ruminant family. Nat- 
uralists are by no means agreed as to what was the 
original breed of this invaluable animal. which is, in 
modern farming, almost equally important for furnish- 
ing the farmer with a dressing of manure, and the com- 
munity at large with mutton, clothing, and other neces- 
saries of life. Of the several varieties of wild &. which 
have by naturalists been considered entitled to the dis- 
tinction of being the parent-stock, may be mentioned: 
1, the Musmon (O. musimon), still found wild in the 
mountains of the larger islands of the Mediterranean 
aud European Turkey; 2, the Argali (O. ammon,) or 
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wild Asiatic &, which are the tenants of the highest 
mountains of Central Asia, and the elevated, inhospit- 
able plains of its northern portions; 3, the Rocky Moun- 
tain S. (O. montana) (Fig. 2350), which is found on the 
mountains of N. America; 4, the Bearded S. of Africa 
(O. tragelopleus), found on the high lands of Egypt and 
in Barbary, The leading fact in the geographical his- 
tory of this genus is that it occurs both in the New and 
the Old World, whereas the goat tribe are naturally un- 
known in America. It is usually regarded by natural- 
ists as being not ouly specifically, but generically, dis- 
tinguished from the goat tribe; but some authorities, on 
the other hand, are inclined to believe that the generic 
separation is founded chiefly upon characters which 
have arisen from the influential power of man. Ina 
state of nature, the S. is scarcely less active or energetic 
than the goat: its dimensions are greater, its muscular 
strength at least equal, both in force and duration. It 
is also an Alpine animal, and among its native fast- 
nesses, bounds from rock to rock with almost inconceiv- 
able swiftness and agility. The main characteristics of 
the four unsubdued races of S. mentioned above are as 


Fig. 2350. — ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP, 
(Ovis montana.) 


follows: — The Musmon measures about three feet and a 
half in length, and its height, at the highest part ofthe 
back, is about two feet six inches. The neck is large, the 
body thick, muscular, and of a rounded form. The limbs 
are robust, and the hoofs short. The horns of the male 
are nearly two feet long. The body is protected by a 
short, fine, gray-colored wool, of which the filaments are 
spirally twisted, and by a stiffish silky hair, of no great 
length. yet sufficient to conceal the wool beneath. It 
is gregarious in a state of nature, and seldom descends 
from the bighly-elevated portions of the mountains on 
which it dwells. The general opinion of naturalists is 
thatit is from this species the domestic breeds have been 
obtained.—The Bearded S. of Africa has the hair on the 
lower part of the cheeks and upper jaws extremely long, 
Bo that it forms a double or divided beard. The hairs 
on the sides and body are short, those on the top of the 
neck somewhat longer, and rather erect. The whole 
under-parts of the neck and shoulders are covered by 
course hair, not less than fourteen inches long; and be- 
neath the hair, on every part, there is a short gennine 
wool, the rudiments of a fleecy clothing. The tail is 
very short: the horns, which are about two feet long, 
approach each other at their base, and diverge out- 
wards. — The Argali, or Wild sheep of Asia, measures 
about three feet in height at the shoulder, and five feet 
in length. His horns are nearly four feet long, and 
placed on the summit of the head, so as to cover the oc- 
ciput. They nearly touch each other in front, bending 
backwards and laterally, and then forward and out- 
ward. The female is of smaller size, and her horns 
are nearly straight. The name of Argali, applied to 
this species, is the Mongol name of the female; the 
male is called Guldschah.—The Oris montana, or Rocky 
Mountain sheep of America, is larger than the largest 
varieties of our domestic breeds. The horns of the male 
are of great dimensions, arising a short way above the 
eyes, and occupying almost the entire space between 
the ears, but without touching each other at their 
bases. The hair in this species resembles that of a deer, 
and is short, dry, and flexible in its autumn growth, but 
becomes coarse, dry, and brittle as the winter advances. 
There is nocountry where more attention has been paid 
to the improvement of the breeds of sheep, both foreign 
and domestic, or where more success has been attained, 
than Great Britain. The many varieties of sheep which 
tenant Great Britain and Ireland may be conveniently 
divided into two classes; the first consisting of sheep 
without horns, and the second of sheep with horns, Of 
the first class are, the New Leicester sheep, the charac- 
teristics of which are fineness and fulness of form, an 
early maturity and a propensity to fatten, a diminution 
in the proportion of offal, and the return of most money 
for the quantity of food consumed ; the wool not so long 
as in some breeds, but considerably finer. — The Cots- 
wold sheep, which have been long celebrated for the 
fineness of their wool, and which have been gradually 
improved by crossing with the Leicester sheep. Their! 
mutton is fine-grained and full-sized. — The Dartmoor 
sheep, which have white faces and legs, some with and 
some without horns, small in the head and neck. and 
generally small-boned, carcass narrow and flat-sided. — 
The Southdown sheep, which takes its name from a 
tract of down extending more than sixty miles in length, 
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rts of the counties of Sussex, Surrey, and 
Kent. wool is short, close, and curled, and free 
from spiry projecting hairs, The flesh is finely grained 
and of good flavor. — The Romney-Marsh sheep, which 
have long but coarse wool, much internal fat, and much 
hardihood, and reqnire no artificial food during the 
hardest winter but a little hay. — The Cheviot sheep are 
a peculiag breed, which are kept on the extensive range 
of the Cheviot hills. They bave the face and legs generally 
white, and the body long; their wool is short, thick, and 
fine; they possess very considerable fattening qualities, 
and can endure much hardship both from starvation and 
cold. — Of the Horned sheep, the chief varieties are: —| 
The Dorset sheep. They are a good folding sheep, and 
their mutton is well flavored, but their principal dis- 
tinction and value is the forwardness of the ewes, who 
take the ram at a much earlier period of the year than 
any other species, and thus supply the market with 
lamb at the time when it fetches the highest price. — 
The Shetland sheep are small and handsome; hornless, 
hardy, feeding on even sea-weed, and with soft and cot- 
tony wool. — The Hebridean sheep is the smallest of its 
kind, even when fat weighing only twenty pounds, — 
The most important breed of sheep as regards the tex- 
ture of the wool is the Merino (O. hispanica), in modern 
times brought to the greatest perfection in Spain, though 
their originals probably formed the flocks of the patri- 
archs thousands of years ago, nnd have been the stock 
of all the fine-wooled sheep. Unlike the British breeds, 
they have wool on the furehead and cheeks; the horns 
are very large and heavy, and convoluted laterally ; the 
wool is fine, long, soft, twisted, in silky spiral ringlets, 
and naturally so oily that the fleece looks dingy and 
unclean from the dust and dirt adhering to the outside, 
but perfectly white underneath; the form is not so 
symmetrical as in many English breeds, and there is 
generally a loose skin hanging from the neck. They 
readily form cross breeds, culled demi-merinos, which 
have been brought to great perfection in France, whence, 
as well as from Spain, they have been imported into 
America. — Of the other remarkable varieties of the 
genus Ovis in different parts of the world, we may men- 
tion the Fat-tailed sheep, common in Tartary, Arabia, 
Persia, and Egypt, the tail of which is so londed with 
fat that it alone frequently weighs 20 pounds.— The 
Many-horned sheep ot Iceland, und the most northern 
part of the Russian dominions, which has three, four, or 
five horns, sometimes placed with great regularity, and 
sometimes differing in proportion and situation. — The 
Cretan sheep, chiefly fonnd in the island of Crete, but 
kept in many parts of Europe on account of the strange- 
ness of the appearance of its horns, which are remarka- 
bly large, long, and spiral; those of the male being up- 
right, and those of the female at right augles to the 
head. —The Fat-rumped tailless sheep met with in all 
the deserts of Tartury, and which have long legs, a 
somewhat arched visage, horns, in the male, like those 
of the domestic sheep, large pendent ears, and a tail so 
enveloped in fat as to be scarcely visible.— The African, 
or Guinea sheep,a native of all the tropical climates, 
both of Africa and the East. The distinguishing char- 
acteristics are—a rough, hairy skin, short horns, pen- 
dulous ears,a kind of dewlap under its chin, and a long 
mane, which reaches below the neck.— Different namtes 
are given to the sheep, according to its sex and age. 
The male is called a ram or tuss. After weaning, he 
is said to be a hog, hogget, or hoggerel, a lamb-hog, or 
tuss-hog, or teg; and if castrated, a wether-hog. After 
shearing, he is called a shear-hog, or shearing, or dimmort, 
or tuss. After the second shearing, he is a two-shear 
ram; and soon. The female is a ewe or gimmer-lamb 
till weaned, and then a gimmer, or ewe-hog, or teg. After 
being shorn, she is a shearing-ewe or gimmer, or theave, 
or double-toothed ewe ; and after that a two-, or three-, or 
JSour-shear ewe or theave, The age of the sheep is reck- 
oned, not from the period of their being dropped, but 
from the first shearing. 

—Hence, a mawkish, silly fellow; — used by way of con- 
tempt. — Fignratively, the elect; God's people, con- 
sidered as under a spiritual shepherd or pastor; as,“ We 
are His people, and the sheep of His pasture.”—Psalms. 

Black sheep, a figurative term to denote a person who 


through pa 
The 


is, as it were, outlawed from society, by reason of his 


misdeeds or moral obliquities. 

Sheep’-berry, n. (Bot.) See SIBURNUM. 

Sheep’-cot, Sheep’-fold, n. A fold or pen for 
sheltering sheep. 

Sheep’-hook, n. A shepherd’s crook. 

W a. Like a sheep ;—hence, bashful ; timorous 
or diffident to excess; over-modest; as, he is sheepish in 
ladies’ society. 

Sheep'ishly, adv. In a sheepish manner. 

Sheep 'ishness, n. Quality of being sheepish. 

Sheep’-run, n. Same as SHEEP-WALK. 

Sheeps’-eye, (-i.) n. A modest, shy, timorous look; 
a languishing ceillade; a wishful glance, such as lovers 
cast at each other in public. 

Sheep‘scott, in Maine, a river which rises in Waldo 
co, and flows into the Atlantic in Lincoln co., after a 
S. course of 60 m. — A post-village of Lincoln co., 5 m. 
N. of Wiscasset. 

Sheep’s’-foot, n.; pl. Sneep’s-rret. A printer’s tool in 
the form of a hammer combined with a lever, 

Sheep’shank, n. (Jae) See KNor. 

Sheep’s’-head, n. (Zodl.) See Sparing. 

Sheep’-shear’'er, n. One who strips or shears sheep. 

Sheep’-shear‘ing. n. The operation of clipping off 
the wool from the bodies of ewes and lambs; generally | 
performed in the beginning of summer, when the ani- 
mals are not likely to suffer from being deprived of | 
their warm covering, and when there is sufficient time 
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for the wool to grow again before winter. — The time 

of shearing sheep; also, a festival held on the occasion. 

Sheep’-skin, n. The skin of a sheep, or leather made 
from it. — A diploma;—so called from its being writ- 
ten on parchment usually made from the skin of a 
sheep. (Colloquial and vulgar.) — In England, a woolly 
cushion attached to the saddles carried by cavalry horses. 

Sheep’-split, n. The skin of a sleep split by a cutting 
instrument into two sections. 

Sheep’-walk, (-wawk,) Sheep’-run, u. A place 
of pasturage for sheep. 

Sheep’y, a. Belonging, or relating, to sheep; resem- 
bling sheep ; sheepish. 

Sheer, a. [A. S. scyr.] Pure or unmingled; clear; sep- 
arate from anything foreign or extraneous; as, sheer 
argument.— Thin; clear; diaphanous; as, sheer cam- 
bric. — Simple; pure; unmixed; mere; being only what 
it appears to be; unrelieved; us, a sheer impbssibility.— 
Vertical; perpendicular; straight up and down; as, a 
sheer precipice. 

Sheer battens. (Ship-bnilding.) Long battens by 
which the position of the wales or bends is marked on 
the timber preparatory to those planks being bolted on. 
— Sheer plan, in naval architecture, the longitudinal 
section of a ship, taken through the keel, at right 
angles to the horizon. It shows the position of every 
point in the vessel in regard to its distance fore and aft 
of the midship point, and to its height above the keel. 

—v.n. To deviate or decline from the line of the proper 
course, as a ship when not steered with steadiness; to 
slip or move aside. 

To sheer off, to turn or move aside to a distance; as, 
he sheered off when he saw a policeman approaching. 

To sheer up, to turn and approach in a nearly parallel 
direction. 

—n. (Naut.) The curve which the line of ports, or of the 
deck, presents to the eye when viewing the side of a 
ship. When these lines are straight, or the extremities 
do not rise, as is most usual, the ship is said to have a 
straight sheer. 

Sheerness’, a fortified seaport-town of England, co. of 
Kent, on the Isle of Sheppey, at the confluence of the 
Thames and Medway, 1514 m. W. N. W. of Canterbury, 
and 36 m. S. E. of Loudon ; pop. 12,015. 

Sheers’, n. pi. Shears. 

(Alach.) An apparatus for raising heavy weights toa 
considerable height, as hoisting masts into a ship, or 
boilers into a steam-vessel. The easiest-formed sheers 
are made of two spars lashed together near the top, with 
a block suspended from the point of intersection. The 
resemblance borne by such spars to an open pair of scis- 
sors is said to have suggested the name. In permanent 
sheers, used in dockyards, the upper ends of the spars 
are cut off, the tops joined by an iron cap und bolts, the 
bases firmly set in masonry, and the apparatus is 
lowered or raised Dy chains working to the top of a mas- 
sive must, rising vertically from between the feet of the 
spars. In some instances a pair of sheers is placed on 
ench side of the centre spar, the whole being built on a 
stone causeway, between two basins. 

(Ord.) Two spars from 30 to 40 feet long, lashed to- 
gether at one end. Their other extremities are placed 
in the ground, the lashed ends being raised by tackle, 
and fixed by gny ropes. To the lashed end is attached 
a tackle; and the whole arrangement is used for mount- 
ing and dismounting guns from towers, &c., in the same 
Manner as a derrick, 

Sheer’-strake, n. (Ship-building.) The strake un- 
der the gunwale in the top-side; it is generally worked 
thicker than the rest of the top-sides, and scarfed be- 
tween the drifts. 

Sheet, n. [A. S. sceat, a covering.) Something extended 
or spread out, as a covering; anything expanded: spe- 
cifically, a broad and large piece of linen or cotton 
cloth spread over a bed; a broad piece of cloth used as a 
part of bed-furniture next to the body.—A broad piece 
of paper as it comes from the manufacturers, or folded 
into pages. 

—pl. Hence,a book or pamphlet; as,a collection of 
printed sheets. 

A broad surface or expanse of liquid, &c.; as, a sheet of 

water. — A broad, thinly spread-out portion of metal or 

other substance; as, a sheet of copper, a sheet of glass, &c. 
In sheets, spread flat or expanded; not folded, or if 

folded, not bound; as, printed matter in sheets. 

(Naut.) The rope attached to the after or leeward 
clew or corner of a sail, to extend it to the wind. In 
the square sails above the courses, the ropes attached to 
both clews are called sheets; in all other cases the 
weathermost one is termed a tack. 

(Note. Sheet is frequently employed in composition 
to indicate that the substance to the name of which it 
serves as n prefix is in the form of sheets, thin leaves, or 
lamina ; as, shert-iron, sheet-lead, &c.) 

—v.a. To furnish with shects; as, to sheet a bed. (R.) — 
To cover, as with a sheet; to cover or overlay with 
something broad and thin; as, the ground is sheeted with 
snow. — To fold or swathe in a sheet; as. a sheeted 
corpse. — To draw out or expand like a sheet. 

To sheet home, (Naut.) To extend n sail till the clew 
is close to the sheet-block ; as, topsails sheeted home. 
Sheet’-anchor, n. (Navt.) The largest auchor be- 
longing to a ship, on which, in cases of extremity, the 
vessel's safety depends: — hence, metaphorically, the 
mainstay or chief support; the Inst refuge for safety; 

as, rectitude is the mind’s sheet-anchor. 

Sheet’-cable, n. (Vit.) The cable which belongs 
to the sheet-anchor, being the strongest aud best cable 
on shipboard. 

Sheet’ful, n. As much asa sheet will hold. 

Sheeting, n. Linen or cotton cloth for sheets. 


Sheet’-light/ning, n. Lightning thrown out or ap- 
penring in widely expanded flashes, in distinction from 
Sork-lightning, which flashes in a zigzag manner. 

Sheet/ling, n. A small sheet. (w ) 

Sheet’-pile, n. A pile of thick plank or scantling, shot 
or jointed on the edges, jammed between the main piles 


Sangamon River. 
Cap. Shelbyville. Pop. in 1880, 30, 283.—A towuship 
of the above county. 

Shelby, in Indiana, a S. E. central co.; area, 400 sq. m. 
Rivers. Blue River and Sugar Creek, Surface, level, 
with large forests of oak, ash, walnut, &c.; soil, fertile 


| Shell, x. 


Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Shelry, a. Full ofshelves; abounding with sandbanks 
CKS. 


or roc 
(A. S. scel, scyll; Ger. schule. from the anti- 
quated schalen, to cover.] A hard external covering; 
particulariy, that serving as the natural protection o 
certain fruits and animals; as, (I.) The exterior cout of 
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of» coffer-dam or other hydraulic substructure 

Shef field, a large manutacturing town of the W. Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, Eng. on an eminence at the confluence 
of the rivers Sheaf and Don, both of which are here 
crossed by several bridges, 6 miles from Rotherham, 
The houses are well built, and many of them elegant; 
but the smoke of the numerous manufactories tends to 
give the town a sombre appearance. Manuf. Cutlery 
of all kinds, iron and steel goods, plated wares, metallic 

instruments, printing types, and files. (See Supp’r.) 
Here coal is abundant, and some iron is raised in the 
vicinity. Pop in 1870, 239,752. 

Sheffield, in Georgia, a village of Newton co., 65 m. 
N W of Milledgeville. 

Sheffield. in Ilingis, a post-village of Bureau co., 38 m. 
W. of La Salle; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Sheffield, in /ndiana, a township of Tippecanoe co.; 
pop. abt. 3.000, 

Sheffield, in Jwa, a village of Story co., 14 m. N. N. W. 
of Nevada. 

Sheflield, in Massachusetts, a post- village and twp. of 
Berkshire co., 120 m. S. W. of Boston. 

Sheffield, in Missouri, a village of Cape Girardeau 

c, 16 m. N E. of Jackson, 

Sheffield, in Ohio, a township of Ashtabula co.; pop. 
abt. 1,200. — A post-tuwnship of Loraine co.; pop. abt. 
1,300. — A village of Meigs co., on the Ohio, 2 m. W. of 
Pomeroy, 

Shefield.in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Warren 
co. 79 m. S E. of Erie; pop. abt. 500. 

Sheffield. in Vermont, a post-township of Caledonia 
co., 37 m N.E. of Montpelier ; pop. abt. 1,000, 

Shef ford, in prov. of Qnebec,a S. W. central co.; area, 
745 95 m. Drained by the Yamaska River. Cup. Gran- 
by. Php. (1881) 21.748. 

Snehr. (Lair. ) a seaport-town of the S. E. of Arabia, 32 
m. E. N. E. of Makallah; Lat. 149 43’ N., Lon. 49° 40’ E. 
Manuf. Cotton cloth, gunpowder, arms, &c. Pop. 6,000. 

Sheik. Scheik, Sheikh, (shëk,) n. [Ar. sheikh, 
elder, or eldest.] A title of dignity properly belonging to 
the chiefs of Arab tribes. The heads of monasteries are 
also, in some instances, termed sheiks among the Mo- 
hammedans. It is also the title of the higher order of 
religions persons who preach in the mosques. The mufti 
at Constantinople bears the. title of Shei h-ul- Islam. 

Sheil, RicHARD LALOR, one of the greatest orators that 
Ireland has produced. B. at Drumdowney near Water- 
ford, 1794. Second to O'Connell alone, & often surpassed 
even the“ Agitator” himself in his powers of captivation, 
from the beauty of his language and the grace of his 
imagination. As an anthor. S. was also eminently dis- 
tinguished. He wrote some successful tragedies: one 
of them, Eradne, still retains possession of the stage. 
When the Emancipation Act passed, S. was elected 
member for Milbourne Port, and, in spite of his shrill 
voice and vehement gesticulation, his fervid eloquence 
placed him at once in the foremost rank of the most at- 
tractive speakers in the Honse. When 0 Connell's en- 
ergies declined. many in Ireland looked upon S. as his 
successor: but the orator had too closely allied himself 
with the Whig party, and for some years was heard in the 
House but on rare occasions Besides being a Queen’s 
counsel and a privy-councillor, Š was successively a 
commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, Judge-Advocate-General, and Muster 
of the Mint. His last appointment was that of minister- 
plenipotentiary at Florence, where he D., 1851. 

Shek’el, n. [Heb.; Lat. siclas; Fr. sicle.) A Jewish 
weight equivalent to half an ounce avoirdupois. — Also, 
a Jewish coin of the value of 62 cents. There were, 
however, several standards of the S, and many opinions 
are entertained respecting its real value. 

Sheki'nah, Shechinah. >. (Jewish Hist.) The 
name given by the Jews to the Divine Presence which 
rested in the form of a cloud over the mercy-sext, or be- 
tween the cherubim of the ark. The rabbins affirm that 
it descended on the day of the consecration of the ark 
by Moses in the wilderness, and afterwards passed into 
the sanctuary of Selomon’s temple on the day of its 
dedication, continuing there until the destruction of 
Jerusalem aud the temple by the Chaldeans, and not 
afterwards seen. 

Shelbi’na, in Missouri, a post-village of Shelby co., 47 
m. W. of Hannibal. 

Shelburne, a seaport-town and port of entry of Nova 
Scotia, cap. of a co. of the same name, on the Atlantic, 
112 m. S.W. of Halifax. The harbor is the best in Nova 
Scotia. and has at its entrance a liglit- house on Rosneath 
Island. with two lights 125 ft. above the sea. Pop. 4,000. 

Shelburne, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Frank- 
lin co., 95 m. N.W. of Boston. 

Shelburne, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 
township of Coos county, 91 miles north-east of Con- 
cord. 


Shelburne, in Vermont, a post-village of Chittenden 
co.: pop. abt 2,000, 

Shelburne Falls, in Massachusetts, a thriving post- 
village of Franklin co. 90 m. W. N. W. of Boston; pop. 
abt. 1.200. 

Shel’by, in Alabama, a N. central co.; area, 970 sq. m. 
Rivers. Cahawba and Coosa. Surface, diversified; soi, 
fertile. Min. Stone-coal and iron. Cap. Columbiana. 
I'ap. abt. 14 000. 

Shelby. in Minois, a S.E. central co.; arza, 790 sq. m. 
Rivers. Kaskaskia, Little Wabash, and the 8. Fork of 


Cap. Shelbyville. Pop. (1880) 25,256.—A township of 
Jefferson co.—A township of Ripley co.—A township 
of Tippecanoe co. 


Shelby. in Iowa. a western county; area, 576 square 


miles. Rivers. The West Fork of Nishnabatona River, 
and Key Creek. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. 
County town, Harlau. Population (1870) 2,540; (1880) 
12,696. 

Shelby, in Kentucky, a N. co.; area, 465 sq. m. It is 
drained by Beech, Brashears, Lear, Fox, and Six-Mile 
creeks. Surface, undulating ; soil, very fertile. Prod. 
Corn and wheat. Cap. Shelbyville. 

Shelby, in Michigan, a village and township of Macomb 
co., 22 m. N. of Detroit, 

in Minnesota, a township of Blue Earth co. ; 
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Shelby, in Missouri, an E. N. E. central co.: area, 500 


sq. m. Rivers. South Fabius, Salt, and North rivers. 


Surface, undulating; soil, generally fertile. Min. Stone- 


coal, Cup Shelbyville. 

Shelby, in N. Curolina,a post-village, cap. of Cleveland 
co., 190 m. S. W. of Raleigh. 

Shelby, in New York, a post-village and townsbip of 
Orleans co., 16 m. E. of Lockport; pop. of twp. abt. 3,800. 

Shelby, in Ohio, a W. co.; area, 425 sq. m. Rivers. 
Miami, and Loramies Creek. Surface, undulating, with 
flat table-land in the N.; soù, fertile. Cap. Sidney. Pop. 
abt. 28,000. — A post-village of Richland co., 68 m. N.E. 
of Columbus; pop. abt, 1,500. 

Shelby, in Tennessee, a S. W. co., bordering on Missis- 
sippi; area, 510 sq 
Wolf, and Loosahatehy, and Nanconnah Creek. Surface, 
level; soil. fertile. Prod. Cotton and corn. Cap. Ra- 
leigh. Pop. (1580) 78,433, — A village of the above co., 19 
m. E. N. E of Memphis. ç 

Shelby, in Tezas, an E. co. bordering on Louisiana; 
area, 850 sq.m. Rivers. Sabine and Attoyac. Surface, 
level; soil, fertile. Cap. Shelbyville. 

Shelby’s Basin, in New York, a post-village of Or- 
leans co., 15 m. E. of Lockport. 

Shel’byville, in Illinois, a post-town, cap. of Shelby 
co., 60 m. S.E. of Springfield ; pop. abt. 8,000. 

Shelby ville, in /diana, a post-village, cap. of Shelby 
co., 26 m. S.E. of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Shelbyville, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of Shel- 
by co., 30 m. E. of Louisville: pop. abt. 1,000. 

Shelbyville, in Minnesota, a post-village of Blue 
Earth co., 28 m. S.S. W. of Mankato. 

Shelby ville, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Shelby 
co.. 90 m. N.N E. of Jefferson City. 

Shelbyville, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Bed- 
ford co., 59 m. S. S. E. of Nashville: pop. abt. 1,200. 

Shelbyville, in 7exas, a post-village, cap. of Shelby 
co., 325 m. E.N.E. of Austin city. 

Sheldon, in California, a post- village of Sacramento 
co., 16 m. S. E. of Sacramento. 

Sheldon, in Jlinois, a post-village of Iroquois co., 109 
m. E. of Peoria. 

Sheldon, in Minnesota, a post-township of Houston co., 
12 m. W. of Brownsville; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Sheldon, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Wyoming co., 15 m. W. of Warsaw; pop. of township 
abt. 3.500. 

Sheldon, in Vermont, u post-village and township of 
Franklin co., 54 m. N.W. of Montpelier; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 2.000. 

Sheldon, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Monroe co., 
34 m. E. of La Crosse; pop. abt, 500. 

Sheldrake, SHiELDRAKE, or BERGANDER, m. (Zoöl.) 
The common name of the genus Tadorna, sub-family 
Anating, the type of which is T. vulpanser, the com- 
mon S. (Fig. 2351). 
ofa dark green; 
lowerpartofthe 
neck, coverts 
of the wings, 
the back, sides, 
rump, and base 
of the tail, pure 
white; the scap- 
ulars, abdomen, 
quills, a large 
band across the 
belly. and tips 
of the tail-feath- 
ers, deep black. 


A large bay- Fig. 2351 SHELDRAKE, 

colored gorget (Tadorna vulpanser.) 

adorns the 

breast, and the wing is ornamented with a spot of pur- 


ple-green. The bill, and the fleshy knob at its base, 
deep red. Feet. flesh color. Sheldrakes are very abun- 
dant in Holland and on the coasts of France. They may 


be domesticated, and are handsome ornaments in poultry- 


yards; but their flesh is rank and bad. — In this conn- 
try the name &. is commonly given to the Red-breasted 
Merganser, Mergus serrator, which resembles the Euro- 
pean S. only in the color of its breast. 

Shel’duck, n. The female of the SHELDRAKE, q. v. 

Shelf, n. ; pl. Suetves, (see. A. S. scylfe.] A board, 
or platform of boards or planks, elevated above the floor 
ofan apartment, and fixed or set horizontally ona frame, 
or contiguous to a wall, for holding vessels, utensils, 
books, and the like. — A flat projecting layer of rock. 
— A sandbank in the sea, or a rock or ledge of rocks. 
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. m. Rivers. Mississippi on the W., 


The head and neck of the male is 


anut; (2.) The integument or outer layer of an egg; 
(3.) The hard, calcareous substance which covers a tes- 
taceous animal. (See below, f Zodl.) — Any framework 
or skeleton of a structure, considered as not filled in, or 
unfinished; as, the shell of a house, or ship. — Hence, 
by analogy. outer or superficial show without intrinsic 
substance ; as, “ this outward shell of religion.” (Ayliffe.) 
—A rude kind of coffin. — A musical instrument resem- 
bling the lyre, supposed to have been originally formed 
by stringing the shell of a tortoise;— used only in 

try. 

The soul of music slumbers in the shell.” — Rogers. 


—An engraved copper roller employed in print-works. 


(Zoél.) The hard calcareous substance which either 
protects the testaceous mollusca externally, or supports 
certain species of them internally. It has been traly 
said, that he who would know the nature of shells, must 
know first the nature of the animals of which shells 
form a part; and to this end we at once refer the reader 
to the article MorLusca. Although shells, properly so 
called, which form the habitation of testuceous animals 
are sometimes confounded with the shelly coverings 
which protect the crustacea (crabs and their numerous 
allies), a very obvious and striking difference exists be- 
tween them, as well as between the kinds of animals 
which respectively inhabit them. The shells of tes- 
tacea are composed of carbonate of lime, combined with 
a small portion of gelatinous matter; they are, in gen- 
ral, permanent coverings for their inhabitants; and the 
animal is of a soft substance, without bones of any kind, 
and attached to its domicile by a certain adhesive prop- 
erty. On the other hand, those animals which are de- 
fended by a crustaceous covering cast their shells, and 
renew them annually; while the animals themselves 
are of a fibrous texture, with articulated limts, and pro- 
tected, as it were, by a coat of mail. Shells are divided 
into Multiralves, Bivalres, and Univalves. The first 
order, Multiralre, is made up of shells consisting of 
more shelly parts or pieces than two. Every part of a 
shell which is connected with a corresponding part by a 
cartilage, ligament, hinge, or tooth, is called a valve of 
such shell.— The second order, Bivalve, is made up of 
shells having two parts or valves, generally connected 
by cartilage or hinge; as in the cockle and mussel. — 
The third order, Univalve, is made up of shells complete 
in one piece — as in the periwinkle and the whelk —and 
they are subdivided into shells with a regular spire, and 
those without a spire. The shells composing this order 
are far more numerous than those of the two preceding, 
both in genera and species. The spire is a prominent 
feature of the Univalve ; and upon its being lengthened 
or elevated. shortened or depressed, &c., depends much 
of the generic and specific definition. Shells increase 
in size by the disposition of new layers internally upon 
those already formed Each new layer extends more 
or less beyond the margin of the layer to which it is ap- 
plied, so that as the animal becomes older its shell be- 
comes larger and thicker. The outer surface is gener- 
ally covered by a thin layer of membranous or horny 
matter, named the epidermis, and the inner surface is 
often covered with a layer of a pearly nature.—It is 
universally found that the marine shells of warm cli- 
mates exceed all others in beauty of coloring, and in tak- 
ing a fine polish. Several of the land shells, also, that 
are met with in tropical countries are remarkable for 
their bright colors and elegant forms. River and 
land shells, with very few exceptions, are thinner than 
those of the sea. ` 

(Mil.) A hollow vessel of metal containing gun- 
powder,or other explosive compound, so arranged that it 
shall explode ata certain point, and spread destruction 
around by the forcible dispersion of its fragments, The 
invention of this murderous missile cannot be accu- 
rately traced. Shells were employed in 1480 A.D. by 
the Sultan of Gujerat, and by the Turks at the siege of 
Rhodes, in 1522. The Spaniards and Dutch both used 
them during the war of Dutch independence: and the 
appear to have been generally adopted by about 163d. 
Formerly, every shell was a hollow sphere of cast-iron, 
varying in thickness from half an inch to two inches, and 
in diameter from five anda half inches to thirteen inches. 
The sphere had a fuse-hole (like a bung-hole) an inch 
across, through which the charge was inserted, consist- 
ing of pieces of metal and powder to burst the shell, 
The hole was plugged by a fuse, which was a tube of 
slow-burning powder, timed to communicate fire to the 
charge after the lapse of a certtin number of seconds, 
This fuse might either be kindled by hand the moment 
before the mortar was fired, or its ignition might be 
effected by the act of firing itself Since the introduce 
tion of rifled ordnance, the shell has become the com- 
monest form of projectile. It has ceased to be sphert 
cal, and is usually of cylindrical form and pointed at 
the end. Having a polar movement, so that the coni- 
cal end always strikes first, they are adapted for per- 
cussion priming, which placed in this end explodes as 
the projectile reaches the object against which it is 
thrown, 

—pl. The husks of the cacao-seeds, a preparation of which 
is often used as a substitute tor cocoa, chocolate, &. 

Shell hit, a gouge-like tool working with a brace ia 
the boring of wood, — Shell-boat, a boat built witu a 
flimsy framework. deck, & — Shell-gun. (Ord.) A 
gun made for projecting shells, bombs, &c.: a mortar— 
Shell of a boiler, ( Mach.) The plating; also, the Larred 
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Shell, v. a. To strip or break off the shell of, or to take 
out of the shell; as, to shell almonds. — To detach from 
the ear; as, to shell corn. — To bombard ; to hurl shells 
upon; as, to shell a fort or city.— To shell out, to pay 
or give money freely. (Colloq.) 

—v.n. To fall off, as a shell, crust, or external coat or 
covering; as, a scab shells off.— To cast the shell or 
outer covering; as, acorns shell in falling. — To be de- 
tached or separated from the husk; as, wheat shells in 
harvesting. 

Shellac, Shell’-lac, n. See Lac. 

Shell-bark. u. (Bot.) See Hickory. 

Shell’-button, n. A button made of a shell, espe- 
cially of a mother-o’-pear! shell.—A hollow button made 
of two pieces of metal fused together, and sometimes 
coated with silk, &c. 

Shelley, Percy Byssne, an English poet, B. in Sussex, 
1792. e received his rudimentary education at Eton, 
from which college, in consequence of his eccentric 
habits, he was removed before the usual time, and sent 
to Oxford, from whence, for his irregularities and open 
declaration of atheistical opinions, he was expelled. 
This conduct, joined with a very imprudent marriage 
contracted with the daughter of a coffee-house keeper, 
greatly estranged him from his family. After the 
birth of two children, Shelley separated from his wife, 
who soon after his desertion committed suicide. Before 
the scandal this affair created had subsided, Shelley 
married Miss Godwin, the daughter of Mary Wolstone- 
croft and William Godwin, author of Caleb Williams. 
By an order of the Lord-Chancellor he was deprived of 
the guardianship of his children, in consequence of his 
atheistical. and, as it was alleged, immoral opinions, 
upon which Shelley and his wife set out for Italy, where 
he renewed his acquaintance with Lord Byron and 
Leigh Hunt. Whilv residing in the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, on the 8th of July, 1822, he, while returning 
home in a boat across the Gulf of Spezzia, was 
overtaken by a violent storm, the boat capsized, and 
Shelley unfortunately drowned. Fifteen days after- 
wards, agreeably to an often-expressed wish, his body 
was burnt on the seashore, and the ashes buried in an 
urn near the remains of his friend Keats, at Rome. In 
force and splendor of imagination, S is perhaps un- 
rivalled; and few poets equal him in wealth and felicity 
of diction. He is no realist; he does not stand firmly 
on the ground and deal with men and women as Shaks- 
peare does; but, while denonncing the evils and wrongs, 
corruptions and miseries of the world, dreams splendid 
Ureams of truth, and good, and beauty, and bliss, and 
creates scenes of Utopian peace and lovelin His 
principal poems are, — Queen Mab, The Revolt of Islam, 
Prometheus Unbound, and The Cenci. His wife, B. 1798, 
D. 1851, wrote at the age of 18 her wild and extraordi- 
nary tale of Frankenstein, which gained immense pop- 
ularity. She was also author of several novels, written 
after her husband's death. 

Shell’-fish, n. A term applied. chiefly in commerce, 
to aquatic animals invested with a hard covering, either 
testuceous, as oysters, or crnstaceous, as lobsters. 

Shell '-flower, n. (Bot.) See MOLUCCELLA. 

Shelling, n. The commercial term for gronts. 

Shell -jacket, n. (i.) An undress military jacket. 

Shell-lime. n. Lime made by calcining shells. 

Shell-marl. n. A deposit of clay and other substances, 
mixed with shells, which collects at the bottom of lakes. 

Shell’-meat, n. Food supplied by shell-fish or testa- 
ceous molluscs. 

Shell River, in Wisconsin, enters the St. Croix River 
from St. Croix co. 

Shell Rock, in I, a post villogo and township of 
Butler ch.; pop. of township abt. 438. 

Shell Rock, in Minnesota, a post-village and town- 
ship of Freeborn co., 7 m. S.E. of Albert Lea; pop. of 
township abt. 179. 

Shell Rock Creek, in wa. joins Lime Creek in 
Floyd co, and with it forms English River. 

Shell’'town, in Nw Jersey, a post-village of Ocean 
co., 10 m. S. E. of Trenton. 

Shelly. a. Abounding with shells; as, a shelly bench. 
—Comprising or consisting of shells, or of a single shell; 
as, a shelly grotto. 

Sheloc'ta, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Indiana 
co., 165 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Shel'ter, v. a. IA. S. scyldan, gescyldan.] To cover or 
shield from violence, injury, annoyauce, or attack; to 
defend; to protect from danger; to secure or render 
safe; to harbor; us, to shelter a fugitive —To cover from 
notice; to disguise for protection; as, to sheller love 
under the mask of friendship. — To betake to cover, or 
a safe place; — employed reflexively; as, to shelter one’s 
self under a doorway trom the rain. 

—v.n. To take shelter: to avail one's self of shelter. 

—n. That which covers or defends from injury or annoy- 
ance; an asylum; a refuge; a retreat; a covert; a har- 
bor. — Hence, inferentially, one who shields or protects 
from danger; a guardian. — State of being covered and 
protected: protection; defence; security; as, the house 
receives shelter from the hill above it. 

Shelter Island, in New York, a post-township of 
Suffolk co., 100 m. E. of New York ; pop. abt. 700. 

Shel'terless, a. Without shelter, safeguard, or pro- 


tection. 
Sheltie, Shei'ty. n. [From Shetland.) One of a 
breed of small, shaggy ponies, originally from the 


Shetland Islands, Scotland. 


Shel’ton, in Indiuna, a township of Warrick co.; pop. | 


abt. 972. 

Shelton, in S. Carolina, a post-village of Fairfield 
dist., 66 m. N.N.W. of Columbia. 

Shel’tonville, iu Georyia, a post-vill. of Forsyth co. 
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Shelve, v.a. (imp. and pp. SHELVED,) (Hd.) [ From 
shelf.) To place on a shelf, or on shelves ;— hence, 
| analogically, to cast or put aside, as being no longer 


To furnish with shelves; us, to shelve a closet or pantry. 

v. n. Toincline; to be aslope, as shelves or shallows 
in the sea; as, a shelving bank. 

Shelv’ing, n. Act of laying on a shelf, or shelves. — 
Operation of fixing up a shelf, or shelves.—Materials for 
shelves, in a collective sense. 

Shelv’y, a. Full of rocks, shoals, or sand-banks ; 
shallow; as, a shelry coast. 

Shem‘ite, n. A descendant of Shem. 

Shemit'ie, Shem ‘itish, a. Same as Semitic, q. v. 

SsShem'itism. u. The system or idiosyncratic form or 
constitution of the Semitic or Shemitic languages. 

Shem. (Sept) One of the three sons, and according 
to many commentators the elder son, of Noah (Gen. v. 
32), from whom descended the nations enumerated in 
Gen. x. 22, %., and who was the progenitor of that great 
branch of the Noachian family, called from him Semitic, 
or Semitic, q. v., to which the Hebrews belong. 

Shenando’‘ah, in Virginia, a river formed by the 
junction of the N. and S. Forks at Front Royal. in War- 
ren co., the latter, or Shenandoah Proper, rising by three 
branches, called N., S., and Middle rivers, in Augusta 
and Kockingham cos., and falls into the Potomac at 
Harper’s Ferry, after a N.E. course of 170 m. It is 
navigated by small boats, called gondolas, for more 
than 100 m. above Fort Royal.—A N. co., bordering 
on W. Virginia; area, 500 sq.m. It is drained by the 
N. Fork of the Shenandoah. Surface, diversified; soil, 
generally fertile. Min. Iron, lead, copper, lime, and 
sandstone, Cap. Woodstock. Pop. abt. 15,000. 

Shenandoah, in New York, a village of Dutchess co., 
12 m. S. E. of Poughkeepsie. 

Shenan’go9, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lawrence 
co.; pap. abt. 1,416.— A township of Monroe co; pop. 
abt. 2,600.—A vill. of Mercer co., 8 m. N.W. of Mercer. 

Shenango Creek, in Pennsylvania, rises in Craw- 
ford co., and flows S., uniting with Mahoning Creek in 
Lawrence co. to form the Beaver River. 

Shen’evas Creek, in New York, enters the E. 
branch of the Susquehanna River from Otsego co. 

Shen’‘dy, a town of Africa, in Lower Nubia, on the 
Nile, 100 m. below Khartoum. The finest senna is ob- 
tained in its territory. Pop. 10,000. 

Sheol, n. [Heb] Hades; the Inferno; the limbo of 
departed spirits. 

Shen-se’, « prov. of China, between Lat. 32° and 40° 
N., Lon. 106° and 111° E. The surface is mountainous, 
but in parts fertile. Prod. Wheat, millet, rhubarb, 
and other drugs, timber, &c. Min. Iron, copper, gold, 
and jasper. Manuf. Agricultural and military imple- 
ments. Cap. Se-gan-foo. Php. 15,000,000. 

Shepang’ River, in Connecticut, rises in Litchfield 
co., and enters the Housatonic in New Haven co. 

Shepherd, (shép/erd,) n. [A. S. sceaphrorde.]) One 
who tends or keeps sheep; a man employed in tending, 
feeding, and guarding sheep in the pusture.—A bucolic 
swain; a country lover.—The pastor of a parish, church, 
or congregation ; — used figuratively, in the sense of 
the members being considered as a k. 

Shepherd's crook, a long staff with the upper end 
curved hook-wise, used by shepherds, 

—v.a, To tend, guard, herd, or drive, as a shepherd. (R.) 

Shep’herdess, n. A woman who tends sheep;— 
hence, a conutry lass. 

Shep’‘herdism, (-izm,) n. Pastoral life; bucolic oc- 
cupation. 

Shep'herdling, n. A little shepherd. 

Shep’herdly,«. Rustic: pastoral. 

Shep’‘herd’s Dog, n. (Zo) See Cans. 

Shep‘herd’s-pouch, Shep’‘herd’s-purse, n. 
( Bot ) See CAPSELLA. 

Shep’herd’s-rod, Shep’herd’s-staff, n. (Bot.) 
The Teasel. See DIPSACACE®. 

Shep’herdstown. in Ohio,a post-village of Belmont 
co., 7m. N.W. of St. Clairsville. 

Shepherdstown, in /%nnsylvania, a post- village of 
Cumberland co., 5 m. 8.W. of Harrisburg. 

Shepherdstown, in W. Virginia, a post-town, cap. 
of Jefferson co., on the Potomac, 12 m. N. of Harper’s 
Ferry ; pop. abt. 1,300. 

|Shep’herdsville, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of 
Bullitt co., 18 m. 8. of Louisville. 

Shep ‘ody, in New Brunswick, a seaport of Albert co., 
on shepody Bay, 90 m. N.E. of St. John; Lat. 45° 40 N., 
Lon. 64° 30’ W. 

Shep’pardtown, in Alabama, a village of Tuscaloosa 
co, on the Black Warrior River, S.W. of Tuscaloosa, 
Shep’pey, an island of England, co. of Kent, at the 
mouth of the Thames and Medway ; ezt. 11 m. long and 

8 broad. Chief town. Sheerness. 

Sher'bet, n. [Ar. sharbut, shurbet, syrup, from shereb, 
to drink; Hind. shoorb, drink.] A favorite beverage in 
Eastern countries, bearing some resemblance to our 
lemonade, being made of water, lemon-juice, and sugar, 
with the addition of orange- or rose-water, to give it a 
delicious perfume. 

Sher’born, in Massachusetts, a post - village and town- 
ship of Middlesex co., 22 m. W. S. W. of Boston; pop. of 
township 1,300. 

Sher’borne, a town and parish of England, co. of 
Dorset, on the Ivel, 16144 m. N. of Dorchester, and 110 
WS. W. of London. Manuf. Buttons and silk twist. 
Pop. in 1881, abt. 6,000. 

‘Sher’boro, an island off the coast of Guinea, in W. 

Africa, opposite the mouth of a river of the same name, 

40 m. 8.8.E. of Sierra Leone; Lat. 79 30’ N., Lon. 12° 

40’ W.; ext. 30 m. long and 10 broad. 
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Sher'brooke, in prov. of Quebec, an E. co.; area, 375 
sq. m.: pop. abt. 9,000.— A town, cap. of the above co, 
95 m. E. of Montreal ; pop. abt. 4,500. 

Nova Scotia, a town of the co, of 
Guysborough, on the wstuary of the St. Mary's River, 12 
m. from the Atlantic. 

Sher’burne, in Minnesota, an E. central co. ; area, 
420 sq. m. Rivers. Mississippi and Elk. Cap. Humboldt. 
Pop. abt. 1,400. 

Sherburne, in New York,a post-village and township 
of Chenango co., 43 m. 8.S.W. of Utica; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 3,500, 

Sherburne, in Vermont, a post-township of Rutland 
co., 46 m. S. W. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 650. 

Sherburne Mills, in Kentucky, a post-village of 
Fleming co., 10 m. S. W. of Flemingsburg; pop. abt. 250. 

Sherd' n. A fragment. See SHARD. 

Sher’eef, Sherif, n. Same as SCHERIF, q. v. 

Sheridan. bur Henry. an American general, n. in 
Somerset, Perry co., Ohio, 1831. After being educated 
at West Point. he was admitted into the Military Acad- 
emy in 1848, where he graduated in 185 Entering the 
U.S. artillery, he served in Texas and gon till 1855, 
when he sailed for San Francisco,in command of an escort 
to the expedition for surveying the proposed branch of 
the Pacific Railway between San Francisco and the Co- 
lumbia River. This work done, he continued in com 
mand of a body of troops among the Indian tribes until 
1861, when he was promoted to the rank of captain. On 
the breaking out of the Civil War. he was appointed 
quartermaster of the army in course of organization in 
S.W. Missouri; in 1562, became chief quartermaster of 
the Western Department, and colonel of the 2d Michi- 
gan Volunteer Cavalry, in which capacity he cut the 
railroads S. of Corinth. He defented two separate forces 


of cavalry at Baldwin and Guntown in June, 1862, and 
gained fresh laurels at Boonesville in July, for which 
he was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general of 
volunteers, and took the command of the third division 
of the Army of Ohio, distinguishing himself by the 
defence of Louisville, and in the engagement on the 
banks of Stone River, December 30, for which he was 


Fig. 2352. — GEN. SHERIDAN. 


promoted to major-general of volunteers.. He was 
engaged at Chickamauga, September 19 and 20, 1863, 
where he had his horse killed under him; was appointed, 
in April, 1864, to the command of the cavalry corps of 
the Army of the Potomac, defeated the Southern forces 
at Meadow Bridge, on the Chickahominy, in May, set 
out in June on acavalry expedition into the heart of 
the rebel country, where he repulsed his opponents, and 
defeated Gen, Early in several engagements in the She- 
nandoah Valley. He was appointed to the chief command 
of the cavalry, which branch of the Federal forces, under 
his able and energetic direction, acquired an efficiency 
and gained a reputation such as it bad never borne be- 
fore. S. was appointed brigadier-general of the U. 8. 
army Sept. 20, 1864, and major-general Nov. S of the same 
year. On Feb. 9, 1865, the thanks of Congress were ten- 
dered to him for “the gallantry, military skill, and cour- 
age displayed in the brilliant series of victories achieved 
by his army in the Valley of the Shenandoah, especially 
at Cedar Run.” After the capture of Staunton, he pressed 
on to Columbia, laying waste the country in every direc- 
tion; guined the battle of the Five Forks, April 1, 1865; 
assisted in compelling the Sonthern forces to evacuate 
Petersburg and Richmond, and encountered Gen. Lee 
near Appomattox Court House, who surrendered April 9. 
Gen. S. was in command of the military division of the 
S. W. from June 3 to July 17, 1865; of the military di- 
vision of the Gulf, July 17, 1865, to Aug. 15, 1866; of 
the Department of the Gulf, Ang. 15, 1866, to March 11, 
1867 ; and of the Fifth Military District of Louisiana and 
Texas, March 11 to Sept. 5, 1867: and of the dept. of the 
Missouri. Sept. 12, 1867. On March 4, 1869, he was ap- 
pointed lientenant-general of the U. 8 army. and the 
same month took the command of the military division 
of the Missouri. 

Sher'idan. Ricwarp Brnstey, an English dramatist 
and statesman, B. at Dublin, 1751, was the son of 
Thomas S. author of a Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. Mis first dramatic attempt was The Rivals, which 
was acted at Covent Garden in 1775. with moderate 
success; but the Duenna, a musical entertainment, 
which followed, was received with general admiration: 
and his Schoo! for S-andal gained him the highest repu- 
tation as a comic writer. On the retirement of Garrick 


from Drury Lane Theatre, S. purchased a share in tha. 
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property, which qualified him for a seat in Parliament; 
and. in 1780, he was chosen member for the borough of 
Stafford. He attained great celebrity as an orator, es- 
pecially. during the progress of the impeachment of 

arren Hastings. The political changes consequent on 
the death of Pitt, in 1806, occasioned the rise of the 
party with which S. was connected, und he obtained the 
lucrative post of Treasurer of the Navy, and the rank of 
a privy-councillor. This administration being weakened 
by the loss of Mr. Fox, who survived his rival only a 
few months, new alterations took place, and S. was de- 
prived of office, to which he never returned. At the 
general election in 1806, he obtained a seat for West- 
minster, the great object of his ambition; but he was 
afterwards nominated for the borough of Ilchester. 
which he continued to represent during the remainder 
of his parliamentary career. The latter part of his life 
was embittered by misfortunes, principally arising from 
his ownimprovidence. His profuse habits involved him 
deeply in debt; his loss of a seat in Parliament deprived 
him of protection from arrest; intemperance had un- 
dermined his constitution, and mental anxiety com- 
pleted the destruction of his health. D. 1816. Besides 
the pieces already noticed, he was the author of a part 
of A Translation of Aristenetus ; the farce of The Critic, 
and poems. S. was twice married, first to Miss Linley, 
a celebrated singer; and the second time to Miss Ogle, 
daughter of the Dean of Winchester. 

Sheridan, in Michigan, a township of Calhoun co.; 

ap. abt. 1,50). 

Sheridan. in New York, a post-township of Chautan- 
qna co., 10 m. N.E. of Dunkirk ; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Sheriff’, n. (A. S. scire-gerefa— scire, a shire, and 
gerefa, a reeve, a wurden.] An officer having jurisdic-| 
tion over a shire or county, to whom is intrusted the 
execution and administration of the law. In England 
S. are appointed by the crown, but in this country the 
usual practice is for the people of the several counties 
to elect S. at regular intervals, generally of three years, 
and they hold subject to the right of the governor to 
remove them at any time for good cause, in the manner 
pointed out by law. Before entering upon the discharge 
of their duties, they are required to give bonds to the peo- 
ple of the State, conditioned for the faithful performance 
of their duties, without frand, deceit, or oppression. It is 
the S.’s duty to preserve the peace within his county. To 
this end he is the first man within the county, and may 
apprehend and commit to prison all persons who break, 
or attempt to break the peace, or may bind them over 
in a recognizance to keep the peace. He is bound, ez- 
officio, to pursue and take all traitors, murderers, felons, 
and rioters; has the safe-keeping of the county jail, and 
must defend it against all rioters; and for this, as well 
as for any other purpose in the execution of his duties, 
he may command the inhabitants of the county to assist | 
him, which is called the posse comitatus. And this sum- 
mons every person over fifteen years of age is bound to 
obey, under pain of fine and imprisonment. In his 
ministerial capacity he is bound to execute, within his 
county, any process that issues from the courts of justice, 
except where he is a party to the proceeding, in which 
case the coroner acts in his stead. He has no power or 
authority out of his own county, except when he is com- 
mauded by a writ of habeas corpus to carry a prisoner 
out of his county; and then, if he conveys him through 
several counties, the prisoner is in custody of the & of 
each of the counties through which he passes. If, how- 
ever, a prisoner escapes and flies into another county, 
the S. or his officers may, upon fresh pursuit, take him 
again in such county. To assist him in the discharge 
of his various duties, he may appoint an under-sheriff, 
and as many general or special deputies as the public 
service may require, who may discharge all the ordinary 
ministerial duties of the office, such as the service and 
return of process, and the like, but not the execution 
of a writ of inquiry, for this is in the nature of a judicial 
duty. which may not be delegated. — Bouvier. 

Sher'iffalty, n. Shrievalty. (n.) 

Sher’man, WILLIAM TECUMSEH, general of the army of 
the United States, B. in Lancaster, Ohio, 1820. His 
father, one of the judges of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
died in 1829, and William was educated in the family of 
the Hon. Thomas Ewing until he had reached the age 
of 16, when he went to West Point, graduated in 1840, 
entered the U. S. army, and was promoted to the rank 
of first lient. in 1841. He acted as Assistant Adjutant- 
Gen. in 1847, and obtained a brevet of captain in the 
regular army from May, 1848, for meritorious services 
in California during the war with Mexico. He was ap- 
pointed commissary of subsistence in 1550, served at St. 
Louis and New Orleans, but finding his pay inadequate 
to support his family, resigned his commission Sept. 6, 
1853, and removed to San Francisco, Cal., where he was 
a partner in a bank till 1848, when he returned to St. 
Louis, and was elected Superintendent of the Louisiana 
State Military Institute, which position he resigned 
when the Civil War began, After the fall of Fort Sum- 
ter, he was commissioned colonel of the 13th infantry, 
and commanded the 3d brigade at the unfortunate battle 
of Bull Run. Jnly 21, 1861. On the reorganization of the 
National army, Colonel S. was made brigadier-general 
of volunteers accompanied Gen. Anderson to Kentucky, 
succeeded him temporarily in command, until at his 
own request he was relieved by Gen. Buell, and was or- 
dered to Missouri. In the early part of 1862, he was 
appointed to the command of a division under General 
Grant, and acted with great bravery at the battle of 
Shiloh, April 6; was promoted to the rank of major- 
general, May 1; and when the department of Tennessee 
was formed, in December, was made commander of the 
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expedition to Vicksburg; but the works were too strong 
to be taken by assault, and he was obliged to withdraw 
his troops, after a severe fight. He commanded the 
wing of the army that captured Fort Hindman, Arkan- 
sas, January 10, 1863, after which he resumed command 
of the 15th army corps; took part in the siege of Vicks- 
burg, which capitulated July 3, 1863; and led the ex- 
pedition which captured Jackson City, July 10. When 
Gen. Grant was placed in command of the army previ- 
ously under Gen. Rosecrans, he gave the command of 
the dept. of the Tennessee to Gen. S., who encountered 
Gen. Longstreet, and obliged him to retreat, Nov. 20; 
and in February, 1864, made his expedition to Meridian, 
Miss., and broke up that important railroad centre, 
driving Gen. Polk’s army out of Mississippi. Having 
been charged with the command of the army in Georgia, 
May 4, he commenced the expedition through that State, 
which ended in the capture of Atlanta, the capital city. 
Gen. Hood thrice attacked the Federal army, and was 
repulsed, sustuining considerable loss. After his third 
failure, General Hood acted merely on the defensive in 
Atlanta, which fell into the hands of the Nationals in 
the beginning of September. In October, Hood began 
his movement towards Tennessee. S. followed him as 
far as Resacca, 75 miles, drove him from the railroad, 
and then sent part of his army to Tennessee to defend 
that State, and with the balance began his“ march to the 
sea,” to act in concert with the Union army in Virginia 
against Lee. The distance from Atlanta to Savannah is 
290 miles. Gen. & accomplished the march with very 
little loss in 23 days; and Savannah fell into his hands 
Dec 1864. The news of its capture was received with 
grer ting. not only because it showed how triumph- 
ant the campaign in Georgia had been, but because it 
opened up the seaboard of that State, and inflicted a 
heavy blow on the Confederate cause. Gen. S. defeated 
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the Confederate army of N. Carolina at Bentonville, in 

that State, March 19, 1865, and soon afterwards paid a 

visit to Gen. Grant, to concert those measnres for the de- 

feat of Gen. Lee, which ended in the submission of that 
general, and that of Gen. J. E. Johnston, who surrendered 
his army to Gen. S., April 26, 1865. which was one of the 
closing actions of the war. Gen. S. was promoted to the 
rank of Lieut.-General of the army July 25, 1866; and 

succeeded Grant as General of the army, March 4, 1869. 

He has published his Memoirs (2 vols., 8vo., 1875). 
Sherman, Rocer, an American statesman, and one of 

the signers of the Declaration of Independence, B. in 

Newton, Mass., 1721. Having studied Jaw, he was 

admitted to the bar in 1754. In 1774 he was appointed 

a member of the first Congress, a post in which he con- 

tinued till his death. In 1783 he was associated with 

another judge in codifying the laws of Connecticut, D. 

in New Haven, 1793. 

Sher’man, in Connecticut, a post-township of Fairfield 

cv., 50 m. S. W. of Hartford. pop. in 1870. 848. 
Sherman, in Michigan, a township of St. Joseph co.; 

pop. abt. 1,200, 

Sherman, in New York, a post-township of Chautau- 

qua co, 10 m. S W. of Maysville; pop. abt. 2,000. 
Sherman, in 0%, a twp. of Huron co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 
Sherman, in Ius, a post-village, cap. of Grayson co., 

12 m. S. of Red River. 

Sherman's Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Sns- 
qnehanna River from Perry co. 
Sher’mansville, in Rhode Island, a village of Provi- 

dence co., 20 m. N. W. of Providence; pop. abt. 500. 
Sher’rington, in Lower Canada, a village and town- 

stup of Huntiugdon co., 28 m. S.W. of Montreal; pop. 
Sher’ry, n. [Named from eres, in Spain, where the 
wine was originally made.] A strong, full-bodied wine 
of a deep amber color, and having, when good, an aro- 
matic odor and nutty flavor, and containing from 20 to 
23 per cent. of alcohol; as, dry skerry, Amontillado 
sherry. 

Sherry-cobbler. (Drinks.) A favorite fancy beverage 
concocted of sherry wine, water, sugar, ice, K., with a 
squeeze, or soupen, of lemon-juice added, and commonly 
imbibed throngh a tube of straw, 
|Sher'ry vallies, n. pl, An American phrase for pan- 


side of each leg, and generally worn over ordinary panta- 
Joons, to protect from dust or mud when riding ou horse- 
back ; —synonymous with the English spatterdashes. 


Vth army corps. At the end of that month, he led an 
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taloons of thick cloth or leather, buttoned on the out- 


SHIF 


Sher' wood, in Michigan, a post-township of Branch 

co.: pop. abt, 1,500, 

Sherwood, in Missouri, a post-village of Jasper co., 80 
m. W. of Springfield. 

Sherwood’s, in New York,a post-village of Cayuga 
co., 14 m. S. W. of Auburn. 

Shesh'equin, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Bradford co., 7 m. N. of Towanda ; pop. abt. 2,000, 

Shetland, or Zetland, Isles. See ORKNEY and 
SHETLAND ISLANDS. 

Shetuck’et River, in Connecticut. It is formed by 
the junction of several small streams in Tolland and 
Windham cos., and flows S.E., uniting with the Quine 
bang River near Norwich to form the Thames. 

Shew. Shewed, Shewn, (d.) A vulgar render- 
ing of SHOW, SHOWED, SHOWN, q. v. 

Shew-bread, (hh red,) n. An inelegant orthogra- 
phy of SHOW-BREAD, q. v. 

Shew’er, n. One who shows ;—a vulgarism for SHOWER, 


q. v. 

Shi'ah, n. Same as SAITTE. 

Shiawassee, (s/i-a-wos’see,) in Michigan, a river which 
rises in Oakland co., and flows N. N. W., uniting with the 
Flint River to form the Saginaw River, abt. 10 m. S.W. 
of Saginaw. — A central co.; area, 544 sq. m. Rivers. 
Shiawassee, Maple, and Looking-glass rivers. Surface, 
diversified, and in parts heavily timbered ; soil, fertile. 
Min. Coal. Cap. Corunna. Pop, in 1880, 27,059. — A vil. 
lage and township of the above co., 30 m. N.E. of Lan- 
sing. 

Shib’boleth, n. [Heb., an ear of corn.] A word by 
which the Gileadites tested the Ephraimites after the 
battle narrated in Judges xii. The latter, being unable 
to sound the aspirate, called it si, th, and were thus 
detected. The term is now sometimes applied to a 
watchword, or criterion of opinion on which all the mem- 
bers of a party are agreed. 

Shie, v.a. More frequently written SHY, q. v. 

Shield, (shéld,) n. A. S. scyld, from scyldan, to protect, 
Du. and Ger. schild; Icel. skiölde.) (Mil.) A broad 
piece of defensive armor, carried on the left arm; a 
buckler ; a target: —a protection for the body very ex- 
tensively used before the invention of gunpowder, and 
still employed by many nations among which military 
art has made little or imperfect progress. See Figs. 
192, 194, 591. 

—Hence, anything which serves to protect or defend ; 
shelter; defence; safeguard ; protection. 

— Hence, also, figuratively, a person who protects, defends, 
or guards; as, “ Achilles, the Grecian ornament and 
shield.” ( Dryden.) — A spot or mark having resem- 
blance to a shield. 

( Bot.) A small colored cup or line with a solid disc 
8 by a rim, and containing the fructification of 
ichens, 
(Her.) Same as EscuTcHeon, q. v. 
(Mining.) A movable framework used to protect mi- 
ners in making an adit under ground. 

—v. a. To cover, as with a shield; to shelter from danger; 
to defend; to protect; to act as a safeguard to; to se- 
cure from attack or injury ; as, to shield a woman from 


insult or outrage. — To ward off; to protect against; as, 
furs shield the Laplanders from cold. 

Shield’-fern, n. ( Bot.) The Wood-fern ; a plant of the 
genus ASPIDIUM, q. v. 

ithout a shield or buckler ; — hence, 

detenceless. 

Shield lessly, a. In a shieldless manner; without 

Shield'lessness, n. State or condition of being 
shieldless ; lacking defence. 
‘TYNEMOUTH. 

Shields, (South,) a seaport-town of England, co. of 
castle, and 16 m. N.N.E of Durham. Manuf. Ropes, 
glass, soda, alum, and earthenware. Pop. 34,000. 
abt. 1,800.— A township of Marquette co., 3 m. N. of 
Montello ; pop. abt. 1,000. 
of Hancock co., 212 m. S E. of Jackson; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Shields' ville, in Minnesota, a post-village and town- 
abt. 600. 

Shiel' ville, in Indiana, a village of Hamilton co., 35 

Shifnal, a town and parish of England, co. of Salop, 
12 m. N. W. of Wolverhampton. Manuf. Paper. Pop. 6.000. 
schuften, to separate.) To change or alter place or po- 
sition; as, to shift the scenes. — To transfer from one lo- 
helm, to shift one’s place of residence.—To change one’s 
clothes, particularly the under-garments or linen; as, 
out the way by some artifice or expedient ; as, I shi 
my creditors to a distance. — To dress in fresh clothes; 
shift myself. 

To shift about, to turn round to the contrary side or 
aff. to delay ; to defer ; to put off or postpone: as. to shift 
off the paying of a tax. — To cast off or aside; to discum- 
upon another. 

|—v. n. To move; to change place or position ; to change in 
people ure continually shifting about.—To change one’s 
employment or rules of action; as, he shifis from one 


| Shield, in Minois, a twp. of Lake co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Shield’less, a. W 
protection. 

Shields, (North,)a seaport-town of England. See 
Durham, at the mouth of the Tyne, 8 m. N.E. of New- 

Shields, in Wisconsin, a township of Dodge co. 

Shields'borough, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. 
ship of Rice co., 10 m. N.W. of Faribault; pop. of twp. 
m. N. of Indianapolis. 

Shift, v. a. (A. S. scyftan, to divide, to drive away; Du. 
cation, direction, or position to another ; as, to shift the 
she shifted herself once a week. — To put off or keep 
to put on a change of apparel; as, I must have time to 
opposite quarter; ns, the wind shifted about. — To shift 
ber one's self of; to shake off; us, he shifted off the task 
direction; to vary from one point to another; as. those 
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thing to another without advantage to himself. — Tol Shim' mer, n. A gleaming or glimmering; as, the Shioe'tom, in Wisconsin. a post-village of Outagamie 


change one’s clothing, particularly of linen or under-gar- 
ments; as, turn aside while the lady shifts. — To prac- 
tise in direct methods; as, to shift one’s self out of a di- 
lemma. — To resort to expedients for a livelihood, or for 
the accomplishment of a purpose; to scheme; to con- 
trive ; to manage ; as, each must t for himself as well 
as he can. 

Shift, n. A change; a turning from one thing to au- 
other; — hence, an expedient attempted or resorted to in 
difficulty or embarrassment; one thing tried when an- 
other fails; a contrivance; an artifice; as, he makes a 
shift to live by some means — Hence, a mean refuge; a 
trick to escape detection of evil; a paltry evasion or 
subterfuge; fraud; artifice; last resource or alternative; 
as, “pious frauds and holy shifts.” (Hudibras.)— A 
shirt; a smock; an under-garment; — particularly, a 
woman's under-garment; a chemise; a linen jupe; as, 
to change one’s shift.— Among miners, a spell or turn 
of work or duty; as, it is his shift at six o'clock. 

To make shift, to manage temporarily ; to contrive for 
the time being; as, when a man has no money, he must 
make shift without it. 

Shift'able, a. That may be shifted, changed, or moved. 

Shifter, n. One who shifts ;—especially, one who plays 
tricks or practises subterfuge or artifice; a cozener; a 
trickster. 

(Nuut.) A person employed on shipboard as an assist- 
ant to the cook in washing, steeping. and shifting the salt 
provisions from the harness cask before cooking them. 

Shift/iness, n. State or quality of being shifty or 
variable; changeableness. 

Shift‘ingly, adv. By shifts, changes, or variations; 
trickishly ; deceitfully. 

Shift'less, a. Destitute of expedients, or not resort- 
ing to successful expedients; wanting means or method 
tu act or live; us. a shiftless fellow, shiftless diplomacy. 

Shift'lessly, adv. In a shiftless manner. 

Shift'lessness, n. State or condition of being shift- 
less. 

Shift'y, a. Fertile in expedients or contrivances; full 
of, or ready with, shifts or subterfuges; as, a shifty 
person. 

Shiite, Shiah, n. [Ar. shtat] One of a Moham- 
medan sect who consider Ali, the fourth Caliph, as the 
rightfal successor of Mohammed, and regard his pre- 
decessors Abubekr. Omar, and Othman, as usurpers. 
The Persians belong to this division — the Mosleins who 
hold that Abubekr and his two next successors were 
legitimate caliphs, being called Sonnites, or Sunnites. 

Shikarpoor’, a town of British India, in Sinde, 15 m. 
W. of the Indus, and N.W. of Sukkur; Lat. 27° 55’ N., 
Lon. 68° 45’ E. It has an extensive trade. . 30,000. 

Shillelagh, Shilla’ly, Shille“lah, n. A Hi- 
bernicism for a stout oaken cudgel about two feet long, 
carried and used by Irishmen in faction fights, and on 
similar occasions; — said to be derived from Shillelagh, 
a wood famous for its oaks. 

“ With his sprig of shillelagh, and shamrock so green. Lover. 

Shilling, n. [A. S. scylling ; Ger. schilling: Icel. skil- 
lingr.] An English silver coin and money of account 
equal to twelve pence, or the twentieth part of a sover- 
eign or pound sterling; and equivalent in the U. States 
to about 24 cents ($0.24). 

—In the U. States, a denomination of money differing in 
value relatively to the dollar in different States, but 
below that of the English shilling, with a correspond- 
ing value for the penny, and in former usage, for the 
2 The diversity arose from the scarcity of coin 

n the American colonies, and was fixed at an early pe- 
riod in their history. — York shilling, a designation 
given in some parts of Canada toa silver sixpenny piece, 
or English sixpence. 

Shil'ly-shal'ly, u. (A vulgar rendering of SHILL-I-/ 
SHALL-I, reduplicated from shall I: that is, shall J, or 
shall 1 nst?) A colloquialism expressing the sense of 
sny trifling; awkward hesitation; wavering ; irresolu- 
tion. 

— ado. Ina hesitating, dubious, wavering, or irresolute 
manner; as, I will not act shilly-shally when the proper 
time comes. 

Shiloh, ((T.) n. [Heb., quiet, rest.] (Script.) The 
Messiah; — an appellation of the Almighty, so styled by 
Jacol while moribund, 

Shiloh, iu /linois, a post-village of St. Clair co., 7 m. 
N E. of Belleville. 

Shiloh, in New Jersey, a post-village of Cumberland 
co., 5 m. N. N. W. of Bridgeton. 

Shiloh, in Oo, a post-village of Richland co., 14 m. 
N. N. E. of Crestline. 

Shiloh, in Teunessee, a locality in Hardin co., 2 m. W. 
of the Tennessee River at Pittsburg Landing, and abt. 
12 m. S W. of Savannah, the scene of a battle sometimes 
called Pittsburg Landing, between the Union army, 
under Gen. U, S. Grant, and the Confederates, under 
Gens. A. S. Johnston and P. G. T. Beauregard, April 6-7, 
1862. The first day the Nationals were defeated with 
great loss; but, having received reinforcements during 
the night, they attacked the Confederates the day fol- 
lowing, and compelled them to retire, with the loss of 
their commander. 

Shi'ly, adv. See Surty, the more correct orthography. 

Shim, n. (Agric.) A clod-breaker. 

(Mach.) A thin piece of metal placed between two 

rts to fill up and cause them to fit. 

Shim/erville, in Pransy!vania, a post-village of Le- 
high co., 30 m. N.E. of Reading. 

Shim' mer. v.n. [From A.S scimian, to glitter; Ger. | 
schimmern, to glisten.] To glimmer; to shine or sparkle 
faintly; to glitter wi 
maing rivulet. 
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a subdued sheen; as, a a | 


shimmer of twilight. 

Shim’/mering, n. A faint gleam or glimmering. 

Shin, n. [A. S. scina; Du. scheen.) (Anat.) The fore 
part of the leg, or the bone or tibia of the fore purt of 
a leg. 

—v.n. (imp. and pp. 8HINNED.) To run about borrowing 
money hastily and temporarily, us for the payment of 
one’s notes at the bank, — Bartlett. (An Americanism.) 

—v.a. Toclimb by the aid of the hands and legs alone ; 
as, to shin a tree; (u collog. Am., corresponding in this 
sense with the English word swarm.) 

Shin’dy,n. A row; ariot; a rumpus; a general up- 
roar; a rough-and-tumble fight; a scrimmage; us, to 
raise a shindy. — A game at ball played with a club ;— 
also called shinny aud bandy.— A fancy; a liking; a 
predilection; a hankering tor;—us, to take a shindy 
to a girl. (Colloq.) 

Shine, v.n. (imp. and pp. SHONE, or SHINED.) [A. S. 
scinan; Ger. scheinen.] To emit a steady brilliant light; 
to give forth rays of light; to exhibit brightness, lumi- 
nousness, or splendor; as, the stars shine by night.—To 
beam ; to radiate; to glitter; to be bright or brilliant; 
to be lively and animated; as, her eyes shone on him 
with affection. — To be glossy, bright, or polished, like 
silk: us, the shining blade of a sword, the shining scale 
of a fish. — To be gay, splendid, showy, or beautiful ; ns, 
“the imperial ensign shime like a meteor.” (Miltim.) — 
To be eminent, conspicuous, or distinguished ; as, he is 
well qualified to shine in society. 

To cause the countenance to shine upon, to be favorable 
or propitious to. — Num. vi. 25. 

—v.a. To make to shine; as, to shine the eyes of a stag. 

—n. Fair weather;— hence, by implication, sunshine; 
as, “ heat and cold, and shine and rain.” ( Locke.) — State 
or quality of shining; radiance; brightness; lustre ; 
splendor; gloss; polish; as, the glittering shine of gold. 

A fancy; a liking; a predilection for a person. (Colloq.) 

Shin'er, n. That which shines or emits brilliance, as 
the sun. 

—In England, a cant term for a brand-new piece of money, 
particularly a bright gold coin; as, he tipped me a 
shiner, 

(Zul) A name applied to several species of fishes, 
family Cyprinids, formerly grouped in the genus Leu- 
ciscus, but now distributed in several genera. The com- 
mon S, Plargyrus, or Leuciscus Americanus, is 3-6 
inches long, head small, tail forked, general color golden, 
dark above. 

Shi'ness, n. An inelegant orthography of Suyness, g. v. 

Shingle, (shing’gl.) n. (Ger. schindel ; allied to Icel. 
skinn, a skin, and Lat. scindula, a shingle.] ( Building.) 
A small piece of wood sawed to a certain quality of 
scantling, used in roofing, instead of tiles or slates; as, 
a log-hut roofed with shingles. 

(Geol.) Coarse sand and pebbles deposited by the surge 
of the sea, and which, accumulating in banks, form dan- 
gerous shoals. 

Single- ballast. 
gravel. 

—v.a. To cover with shingles; as, to shingle a roof. To 
cut, as hair, in such a manner that one portion overlaps 
another, like shingles. 

—v.a. (Metal) To hammer, as iron, after it has passed 
through the puddling furnace, in order to convert it 
into blooms, and detach impurities. 

Shin’gler,n. One employed in the operation of shin- 


(Naut.) Ballast consisting of coarse 


gling. — An apparatus for shingling puddled iron, prior | 


to its conversion into blooms. 


|Shin’gle-roofed, (-ro0/t,) a. Possessing a roof cov- 


ered with shingles, 

Shingles, («/ing'glz,) n. [From Lat. cingulum — cingo, 
to gird, to bind round.) ( Med.) A kind of herpes, or erup- 
tive disease, which spreads around the body like a zone. 

Shin’gling, n. Act of roofing with shingles; also, a 
covering with shingles, 

(Metal.) Act of detaching the impurities from blooms 
of puddled iron by hammering or compressing, and 
converting it into malleable stuff. 

Shin’gly,a. Abounding with gravel or shingle. 
hinting, p.a. Radiant; lustrous; luminous; bright; 
splendid; as, a shining light. — Conspicuous ; eminent; 
distinguished beyond others; as, a shining instance 
of self-denial. 

j (Bot.) Smoothed and polished of surface; — said of 
eaves. 

—n. Radiance; brightness; effusion or transpareney of 
light. 

Shin'ingness, n. Brilliance: lustre; luminousness. (n.) 

Shin’-log, x. In the East Indies, a curl or crooked 

piece of timber. 

Shin'necock Bay, in New York, on the 8. coast of 
Suffolk co., Long Island, abt. 12 m. long, and inclosed 
8. by a sand beach. 

Shin'ner, n. In the U. States, a colloqnialism for one 
who goes about borrowing money temporarily, to meet 

ressing emergencies. 

Shin'ning. n. An American colloquialism for a run- 
ning about borrowing money temporarily to meet press- 
ing exigencies. 

Shinns'ton. or Saixvetown in W. Virginia, a post- 
village of Harrison co., 60 m. 8.8.E. of Wheeling 

Shin’ny, n. (Games,) Same as BANDY and SnINDY. q. v. 

Shin’-plaster, n. In the U. States, a colloquial vul- 
garism for puper-money; a bank-note of inferior denom- 
ination, generally noting a sum under one dollar. 

Shin’ty, n. (Games.) In Scotland, the club used in 
playing golf; also, the game itself. See Gor. 

Shin’y. a. (comp. SHINIER ; superl, SHINIEST.) Radiant; 
luminous; unclouded; as, a shiny day; also, glossy; 
lustrous; polished to brightness; as, a shiny hat. 
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co., 16 m. N.W. of Appleton. 

Ship, (A. S. scype.) A termination expressing state, 
office, condition, dignity, vocation, protession, art, &c., 
as in kingship, lordship, stewardship, horsemanship, 
seamausiip, chancellorship, &c. 

Ship. n. A. S. scyp; Ger. schif; Fr. vaisseau; Lat. 
scarpha; Gr. skaphe ] (Naut.) Any seu-going vessel of 
large size. The term was formerly restricted to snch as 
carried three complete masts; i. e., lower, top-gallant, 
and royal masts (Fig. 2293,) but in modern days, when 
the application of steam and innumerable experiments 
in rigging have upset any universal principle of rig, the 
only limitation of the term ship is practically by the 
size of the vessel. The ship, as a whole, may be treated 
under four great heads, viz., the hull ; the masts, rigging, 
and sails; the officers, crew, and posengers (if any); 
the cargo. As regards the hull, the principles for de 
signing its shape are shown under NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 
(J. v.); and the masting, rigging, &c., under Mast, Ria- 
GING, SAIL (all of which see). The general functions of a 
ship's personnel are also stated in this work under their 
respective titles, while under various minor headings 
Tie minnti of a ship's equipment are fully particular- 
ized. 

Ship of the line. (Nur.) One of the line of battle; 
i. e., a ship of war of two or more gun-decks, with their 
respective tiers of guns; a three-decker. 

—v. 4. (imp. and pp. SHIPPED,) Gt.) [A. S. scipian.] To 
put on board of a ship or vessel of any kind for trans- 
portation or conveyance; to send or dispatch by water; 
as, to ship merchandise; — hence, to dispose; to get rid 
of. — To enguge tor service on shipboard; as, to ship a 
deck-hand.— To take on board of a ship or vessel; as, 
she shipped a heavy sen. — To fix in working order in 
its proper place; as, to ship the rudder. 

1085 ship off, to transport by water; as, to ship off con- 
victs. 

—v n. To engage for service on shipboard ; as, he shipped 
as an able seaman. 

Ship’-biscuit, (-bis’kit,) Ship’-bread, n. Hard bis- 
cuit prepared for common use on shipboard, in distinc- 
tion trom st- luck, or cabin-bread. 

Ship’board, adv. Aboard ship: upon or within a ship. 

—n. The plank or deck of a ship; — used almost always 
in the phrase on shipboard. 

Ship’-boy, n. A cabin-Loy; a powder-monkey. 

Ship’-breaker, (-brak-,) n. One who breaks up con- 
demned ships for the sake of the timber and materials, ` 

Ship’-broker, 7. An agent who conducts the busi- 
ness of chartering or freighting vessels ; a broker who 
proces insurance on, or dispatches, a ship 

Ship’-builder, (Hider) n. One who builds or con- 
structs ships or other vessels; a naval architect; a ship- 
wright. 

Ship’-build’ing, n. Act, process, or operation of con- 
structing ships or other vessels. See NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE, ` 

Ship-ennal. n. A canal for the passage of ships; as, 
for instance, the Suez Canal. 

Ship’-carpenter, Ship’-wright, (-rii,) n. One 
who works at ship-building. 

Ship’-chandler, x. A dealer in ship's stores; one 
who supplies the necessary cordage, canvas, tackling, 
&c., pertaining to a ship. 

Shi Tal, n.; pl. Saipruts. Enough or sufficient to fill 
a ship. * 

Ship-holder, n. A ship-owner. 

Ship Island, in the Gulf of Mexico off the coast of 
Mississippi, 30 m N. of the Chandeleur Islands. 

Ship’-load, u. The load or cargo carried by a ship. 

Ship’man, in ///inois, a post-village of Macoupin co., 
19 m. N N E. of Alton. 

Ship’-master, n. The commander of a merchant 
ship); — culled, by courtesy, captain. 

Ship’mate, n. One who serves aboard ship with an- 
other; n fellow sailor; a messmate. 


Ship’ment, n. Act of shipping, or of putting any- 
thing on board of a ship or other vessel: embarkation ; 
as, to make a shipment of cotton to Liverpool. — The 
goods, merchandise, or things shipped, or put on board 
of a ship or other vessel; as, I have an interest in that 
shipment. 

Ship’-owner, n. The owner or proprietor of a ship, 
or ships. 

Shippegan, (ship-peh-gan’,) an island of New Bruns- 
wick, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, at the entrance of 
Chaleur Bay, 20 m. long and 10 broad. 

Ship’pen, Ship’pon, n. (The latter is the better 
orthography.) cow-house; a shed for oxen or other 
cattle. 

Shippen, in Pennsylvania, a village, cap. of Cameron 
co., 100 m. W.N.W. of Williamsport. — A township of 
McKean co.; pop. abt. 1,200.— A village and township 
of Tioga co. š 

Ship'pensburg. in Pennsylvania, a post-village and 
township of enn berland co. ; pop. abt. 2,300. 

Ship’pensville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
FF 

Ship'per, n. One who ships goods; one who places 
merchandise in n ship's bottom for transportation 
abroad ; as, a shipper of palm-vil. 

Ship’ping, a. Pertaining or having reference to ships, 
their ownership, transfer, and employment; as, a ship- 
ping business. 

—n. Ships in general; ships or vessels of any kind fitted 

for navigation: collective tonnage. 

(Law.) See Maritime Law. 
Shipping articles, articles of agreement between the 


captain of a vessel and the seamen on board, in respect 
to the amount of wages, length of time for which they 
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are shipped, &c. (Bourier.) — To take shipping, to em- 
bark; to go on board ship for conveyance, transporta- 
tion, or passage. 

Ship’pingport, in Kentucky, a village of Jefferson 
co., on the Ohio, 2 m. W. of Louisville. 

Ship -rigged, (-rigd,) a. ( Naut.) Rigged in the man- 
ner of a full-masted ship; square-rigged. 

Ship“-shape. adv. Inaseamanlike manner: — hence, 
regular; exact; proper; according to method; as, he 
made love ship-shape and English fashion. 

Ship-worm, n. (Zovl.) The Pholadide or Pholas, 
a family of Lamelii- 
branchiata, embrac- 
ing marineacalepha 
which have the 
shell open at both 
ends, thin, white, 
exceedingly hard, 
and armed with 
rasp-like imbrica- 
tions. They burrow 
in almost all sub- 
stances, — Tenney. 

Shipwreck,(-rek,) 
[Ship and wreck.) The descruction of a ship or other 
vessel by being cast ashore or broken to pieces by strik- 
ing xgainst rocks, shoals, and the like —A ship wrecked 
or dashed to pieces, or the parts of such ship. — Hence, 
by analogy. utter destruction; total loss; ruin; as, his 
hopes suffered shipwreck. 

—v.a. To destroy, as a ship, by running ashore on rocks 
or sand-banks, or by the force of winds or waves in a 
storm. — To make to suffer the perils or dangers of a 
wreck ; as, a shipwrecked seaman.— Hence, analogically, 
to throw into utter confusion, distress. or difficnity ; as, 
a passion for one woman shipwrecked his after life. 

Shipw ight, (-rit’.) n. A ship-carpenter. 

Ship’-yard, n. A yard or place where ships are built 
or repaired. 8 

Shiraz, or Shiras, (she-raz’,) a city of Persia, prov. 
of Fars, or Persia Proper, formerly cap of the empire, 
115 m. N.E. of Bushire. and 220 m. 8.8 E. of Ispaban; 
Lat. 29° 36’ N., Lon. 52° 44’ E. It is surrounded by 
walls, entered by 6 gutes, and its environs are celebrated 
for their beauty and fertility. It also contains a royal 
palace, with numerous handsome mosqnes and bazaars. 
Manuf. Silk and woollen stuffs, sword-blades, earthen- 
ware, and svap, as well as wine (or rather liqueurs) and 
oil of roses. Pop. 30.000 

Shiraz, u. A growth of wine;—said to be derived 
from Shiraz, in Persia. 

Shire, n. [A. S. scyr, from sceran, to divide] In Eng- 
land, a county; — this word is unaccented, as in the 
compound Cheshire, i. e., the county of Chester (an ab- 
breviation of Chestershire), pronounced Chésh’ur. 

In the U. States, a division of a state, comprising sev- 
eral contiguous townships; — a distinction must be 
drawn between the application of this word as between 
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N., Lon. 48° and 49° 30’ E, having N. and W. Georria 
and Daghestan, E, the Caspian Sea, and S. the river Kur. 
It is traversed by a range of mountains from N.W. to 
8. E., separating the basins of the Kur and the Tereck. 
The N. portion is, however, level and fertile. The prin- 
cipal town is Shamaka. 

Shir’wa, or TAMANDUA, a lake of S.E. Africa, having its 
centre in Lat. 15° 30 S., and Lon, 35° 40’ E. Length 60 
m., breadth 10 to 23 m. It is 1,800 feet above the sea- 
level. On the West, between the lake and the river 
Shire, Mount Zomba rises to 7,000 feet. 

Shis’dra, Jisdra, a town of Russia, govt. of Kaluga, 
80 m. S.W. of Kaluga. Manuf. Woollens and glass. 
Pop. 8,000. 

Shit’tah, or Shit'tim, n. (Script.) A kind of wood 
which was employed in making various parts of the 
tabernacle while the Israelites were wandering in the 
Wilderness. It is mentioned also as forming part of the 
offerings, as in Exod. xxv. 5,and xxxv. 7, 24. In Jsa. 
xli. 19, it is mentioned as a tree worthy of planting, It 
was probably a species of Acacia. ` 

Shive,n. [A. S. scafan, to shave.) A little piece or 
fragment; as, a sive of bread. 

Shiv’er, u. A small piece or fragment into which a 
thing breaks by any sudden violence.—A slice; u shive. 

—v.a. (Ger. schicfern, to peel off in flakes, to scale.) To 
break into many small pieces, flakes, or splinters; to 
shatter; to dash to pieces by a blow. 

(Naut.) To cause to shiver or flatten, as a sail, by 
bracing it so that the wind strikes upon the leech. Dana, 

—v. n. To fall at onceinto many small pieces or parts.— 
To quake; to tremble; to shudder. — To shake, as with 
cold, ague, fear, or horror; to be affected with a thrill- 
ing sensation, like that of chilliness. — To shake or flut- 
ter in the wind, as a sail. 

Shiv’er, n. The act of shivering; a shaking fit; a tremor. 

Shivering. n. The uct of shaking or shuddering, as 
from cold or fever. 

Shiv’ery, d. Easily falling into many pieces; not firmly 
cohering ; incompact. — Trembling; inclined to shiver. 

Sho’a, or Shwa, a state of E Africa, in the S. of Abys- 
oe between Lat. 8° 30’ and 11° N., Lon. 38° and 40° 

Shoad’-stone, n. A stone or fragment of ore ren- 
dered smooth by the action of running water. 

Shoal, n. [A. S. sceal, a multitude.) A great multi- 
tude assembled; a crowd; a throng, as of fishes. — A 
place where the water of a river, lake, or sea is shallow 
or of little depth; a sand-bank or bar; a shallow. 

—v.n. To crowd; to throng; to assemble in a multitude. 
To become more shallow. 

—v.a. To cause to become more shallow, 

—a. Shallow; of little depth; as, shoal water. 

Shoal Creek, in /Winois, formed in Bond co. by the 
junction of the E. and W. Forks, and flows 8. entering 
the Kaskaskia River in Clinton co. 

Shoal Creek, in Missouri, rises in Clinton co., and en- 
ters Grand River in Livingston co. 


English and American usage; as, for instance, it is cor-| Shoal Creek, in Tennessee, rises in Giles co., and flows 


rect in this country to say “the county of Berkshire ;” 
whereas, in England, snch an expression would be tau- 
tological, or. in other words, would convey the sense of 
“a county of a county.” 

Shire’, a river of S. E. Africa, which issnes from Lake 
Nyassa, in Lat. 14° 28’ S., and joins the Zambesi after a 
8. course of 250 m. The navigation is obstructed by 
cataracts over a space of 35 m., in which it falls 1,200 ft. 

Shire mantown, in Pennsylvania, a post village of 
Cumberland co., 4 m. W. of Harrisburg. 

Shlre'town, n. A county town. 

Shirk, v.a. (See Sark.) To avoid; to shirk away 
from in a mean manner; as, to shirk duty. 

—n. A person who seeks to avoid duty. 

—a. Deceitful ; canning: inclined to shirk. 

Shir‘land, in Minois, a post-village and township 
of Winnebago co., 10 m. S.W. of Beloit; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 800. — A post-village of McLean co., 6 m. S.W. 
of Bloomington. 

Shir ley, James, an English dramatic writer, B. in Lon- 
don about 1594, who, after completing his degrees in 
arts at Cambridge, entered into orders; but subsequently 
embraced the Roman Catholic faith, and becime a 
schoolmaster in London. He and his wife both died the 
same day, of a fright, occasioned by the Fire of London, 
in 1666. He wrote thirty-nine plays, and a volume of 
poems. 

Shirley. in Kansas, a township of Cloud co., on Re- 

ublican River, 10 m. E. of Concordia. 

Shirley, in Min-. a post-township of Piscataquis co., 
85 m. N E. of Augusta; pop. abt. 350. 

Shirley, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township 
of Middlesex co. 

Shirley, in New York, a post-village of Erie co., 23 m. 
8. of Buffalo. 

Shirley, in Pennsylvania, a township of Huntingdon 
co.; . abt. 2.500. 

Shirley sburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and 
township of Huntingdon co., 85 m. W. of Harrisburg ; 

yp. of twp. abt. 650. 

shirley Village, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Middlesex co., 41 m. N.W. of Boston. 

Shirr, (shir,)n. An elastic cord inserted between two 
pieces of clpth. — Simmonds, 

Shirred, a. Said of a cloth composed of two thick- 
nesses, separated by elastic cords. 

Shirt, n. [A. S. syrce, syrice.| A loose garment of 
linen, cotton, or other material, worn by men and boys 
next to the body.—See Sarrtinas, in SUPPLEMENT. 

—v.a, To cover or clothe as with n shirt. 

Shirvan, or Shirwan, (shir-van’.) a prov. of Asi- 
atic Russia, in Trans-Caucasia, between Lat, 40° and 419 
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S. W., entering the Tennessee River in Lauderdale co., 
Alabama, abt. 5 m. E. of Florence. 

Shoal'iness, n. Shallowness; frequency of shallow 
places. 

shoal ness, a headland of Alaska; Lat. 69° N., Lon. 

Sheal'water Bay, in Washington Territory, an inlet 
of the Pacific, in Pacific co. 

Shoaly, (““, a. Full of shoals or shallow places. 

Shock’, n. [Dan. schok; Fr. choc; Sp. chéque.] A 
violent concussion or collision of bodies, or the concus- 
sion which it occasions; a violent striking or dashing 
aguinst.— Conflict of contending armies or foes; exter- 
nal violence; also, offence; impression of disgust. 

(Elect.) The concussion, or violent muscular contrac- 
tion instantaneously experienced when a charge or cur- 
rent of electricity passes through the body. — Faraday. 

(Med.) See CONCUSSION. 

(Agric.) A pile or assemblage of sheaves of wheat, 
rye, &c. 

r. a. [Dan. schokken ; Fr. choquer.) To shake with vio- 
lence; to shake by the sudden collision of w body; to 
meet, us force with force; to encounter; to strike, as 
with terror or disgust; to offend; to disgust; to appal; 
to dismay; to cause to recoil, as from something 
odious or horrible; to make up into shocks, as grain. 

—v. n. To meet with hostile violence ; to cotlect sheaves 
intoa pile. 

Shock’-head’ed, a. Having thick, bushy hair. 

Shocking. a. Striking, as with horror; causing to re- 
coil with dismay or disgust; appalling; terrifying; fright- 
ful; dreadful; terrible; formidable; disgusting; offensive. 

Shock’ingly, adv. In a manner to strike with hor- 
ror or disgust. 

Shock ingness, n. State or quality of being shocking. 

Shod’, imp. and pp. of snoxk. 

Shoe, (shö,) n.; pl. Snows, (shöz.) (A. S. sceo, sco, scoh.] 
A covering or protection for the foot, usually of leather. 
The ancients usually wore sandals (q. v.), which are 
mentioned under the title of buskins and cothurni, and 
were often very costly. The crescent was employed as 
an ornament on the shoes of Romans of exalted rank, 
who appear to have carried on the art of shoe-making 
with great taste and skill. Only one instance is known 
of an ancient monument exhibiting shoes with separate 
heel-pieces. The custom of making shoes right and left 
was common in classical times. The fashion of shoes 
and boots, as has occnrred with other articles of dress, 
has undergone innumerable changes, At one time these 
were pointed to an extravagant degree (see Fig. 2152); 
and in the last century, the high heels of ladies’ shoes 
became a monstrosity. In our own day, the general 
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disuse of the shoe proper, and the introduction of shert 
ankle-Loots, form the chief change of fashion. In the U. 
States, the manufacture of shoes has attained the high- 
est perfection, chiefly in Mas-achusetts, where many 
towns are chiefly engaged iv this manufacture, as Mar- 
blehead, which produces over $1,000,000 worth of shoes 
annually, Danvers, Worcester, Milford, Abington, 
Quincy, Braintree, and others. In Philadelphia also 
(long famed for the excellence of its sole-leather and 
Morocco,) the shoe manufacture bas attained consider- 
able importance, the product amounting to above 
$8,000,000 annually, The shoe manufacture is now gen- 
erally conducted in large factories, in which the various 
peru of a choe are made and the shoe almost finished 

y a number of ingenious machines. All these machines 
are of American invention, and most of them have been 
adopted in the shoe factories in Europe. For the year 
1881 the value of boots and shoes exported from the U. 
S. to foreign countries was $374,343—an export that is 
steadily iucreasing. 

—A plate or rim of iron nailed to the hoof of a horse or an 
ox to defend it from injury.—A plate of iron, or a piece 
of wood nailed under the runner of a sleigh or a sled.— 
Anything resembling a shoe, or that answers the pur- 
pose of a shoe. 

(Naut.) A piece of wood for the bill of an anchor to 
rest upon, to save the vessel's side; — also, for the heels 
of sheers, &c.— Dana. 

Shoe, v.a. To furnish with shoes; to put shoes on.—To 
cover at the bottom, as the fluke of au anchor. 

Shoe’-black, Shoe’-black’er, n. A person who 
cleans und polishes shoes or boots. 

Shoe’-boy, n. A boy that cleans shoes or boots. 

Shoe’ing-horn, n. A horn used to facilitate the ad- 
mission of the foot into a shoe. — Anything by which a 
transaction is facilitated; anything used as a medium; 
— in contempt. 

Shoe’less,a. Destitute of shoes or covering for the feet. 

Shoe'maker, u. One who makes shoes and boots. 

Shoe’makertown, in /tnnsylvania, a post- village 
of Montgomery co., 9 m. N. of Philadelphia. 

Shoe'neck, in Pennsylvania, a village of Lancaster co. 

Sho’er, n. One who makes or puts on shoes, as a furrier. 

Shoe'-stone, n. A sharpening- stone used by shoe- 
makers, &c. 

Shoe’-tie, n. A string or ribbon used for fastening a 
shoe to the foot. 

Shog’-trot,n. A jog-trot. 

Shoho Ia, or Sonora, in Pennsylvania, a post-township 
of Pike co.; pop abt. 850. 

Sho’kan, in New York, a post-village of Ulster co., 15 
m. W. of Kingston. 

Sholapoor’, a town of British India, in Bejapore, on 
the river Kistna, 165 m. from Poona; Lat. 17° 43! N. 
Lon. 75° 40’ E. 

Shoo’, interj. Begone ; — an expression used to frighten 
away animals or fowls; as, shoo, fly! 

Shooks’, n. pl. (Com.) Staves for making hogsheads ;— 
boards for making sugar-boxes. 

—r.a. To pack, as staves, in a shook. 

Shoot’, v.a. [A. S. sceotan, sentian.) To let fly, or canse 
to dart, as an arrow. —To discharge anything so as to 
make it fly with violence.— To discharge, as from a gun 
or bow; to let off, used of the instrument.— To strike 
with anything shot.— To emit new parts, asa vegetable. 
— To emit; to dart or thrust forth. To push suddenly; 
as, to shoot a bolt or lock.— To push forward. To fit to 
each other by planing ;— a workman’s term. — To pass 
through with swiftness. — To kill by a ball, arrow, or 
other thing propelled. 

To be shot nf, to become free from. (Colloq.) 

—v.n. To perform the act of discharging, sending with 
force, or driving anything by means of an engine or in- 
strument. — To germinate; to increase in vegetable 
growth. — To form itself into any shape; us, = Metals 
will soot into crystals.“ (Bacon.) — To be emitted; to 
move with velocity; as, a shooting star. — To protuber- 
ate; to jut out,as a promontory.— To pass, as an arrow 
or pointed instrument.— To penetrate ; to grow rapidly ; 
to advance by rapid growth. — To feel a quick, darting 

in. 

To shoot ahead, to surpass or outstrip in running, &c. 

—n. Act of shooting, or of propelling or driving anything 
with violence; the discharge of a flre- arm or bow. Act 
of striking, or endenvoring to strike, with a missile 
weapon.—A young branch or plant; a scion.—A narrow 
passage in a river. See Chor. 

(Mining.) A vein parallel to the stratification. 
Shooter, n. One who shoots; an archer; a gunner.— 
Anything that shoots, as a fire-arm; as, a six-shooter. 
Shoot ing. u. Act of sending an arrow with force, or 
of discharging flre- arms. — Sensation of a quick, glanc- 

ing pain. 

(Sportsmanship.) Act or practice of killing game 
with bows or fire-arms, 

Shoot'ing-box, n. 
shooting season. 

Shooting - iron, (“i- urn.) n. A gun or other fire-arm. 

Shooting -star, n. (Astron.) See FALLING-8TAR. 

Shoot'ing- stick. u. ( Print.) A wedge-shaped piece 
of wood or iron for tightening and loosening the quoins 
that wedge up the pages in a chase.— Worcester. 

Shop’, n. [A S. scenppa ; Fr. échoppe, n stall; Ger. schop- 
pen, u shed.) A building or room in which goods, wares, 
Åc., are sold by retail.— A bnilding in which mechanics 
work, and where they keep their wares for inspection. 

Shop-bill, a list of a shop-keeper’s goods, printed sepa- 
rately for distributing.— Owen. 

—r. n. To visit shops for the purpose of buying. 

Shop’-board, n. A or bench on which any 
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A small house for use in the 


work is done.—South. 
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Chop Seeks. n. pl. (Cm.) The books of a retail 

dealer, manufacturer, or other person, in which entries 
or charges are made of work done, or goods sold and 
delivered to customers. 

3 (hope ste) in Wisconsin, a post-village of 
Rock co., 60 m. WS. W. of Milwaukee; pop. abt. 400. 
Shop’keeper, n. One who keeps a shop; one who 
sella goods in a shops or by retail; — in distinction from 

one who sells b esale. > 

Shop'lifter, Shop’-thief, n. One who steals any- 
thing in a shop, or takes goose privately from a shop. 

Shoplifting, n. The act, or the crime, of a shoplifter. 

Shop’man, n. A shopkeeper; a tradesman.— One who 
attends in a shop; a salesman. 

Shop’per, n. One who shops. 

Shopping, n. Act of visiting shops for the purchase 
of goods. 

Shop’-walker, n. One whose duty, in a shop or store, 
is to direct customers to the proper department for the 
goods they seek, and to see that they are wuited on. 

Simmonds. 

Shore’, n. [A. 8. score, from sceran, scyran, to shear, to 
cut off.) The place where the continuity of the land is in- 
terrupted or separated by the sea or the river; the coast 
or land adjacent to the sea, or to a large lake or river. 

. . To prop; to support by a post or buttress, 

Shore, Janz. See page 2323 

Sho’rea, n. (Bot.) A genus of large resinons trees, 
belonging to the order Dipteracex. The most important 

es is S. robusta, a native of India, which furnishes 
the valuable timber known by the name of saul or sal. 
It also yields a balsamic resin, called ral, dhoona, or 
dammar-pitch, which is employed for incense. 

Shored, (Hard.) a. Having a bank or shore. 

Shore’ham, (New.) a seaport-town of England, co. of 
Sussex, at the mouth of the Adur, 1 m. from the British 
Channel, and 6 m. W. of Brighton. It is noted for ship- 
building. 1p. 3,000. 

Shore’ham, in Vermont, a post-village and township 
of Addison co., on Lake Champlain, 50 m. S. W. of Mont- 

lier; pop. of township abt. 1,600, 

s — n. Lahd bordering on a shore; the sea- 
coast, 

Shore’‘less, a. That has no shore or const. 

Shor ing, a. Supporting; propping. — Bacon. 

Short, a. (A. 8 scort, sceort; Lat. curtus; Fr. court.) 
Not long; not having great length or extension. — Not 
extended in time: not of long duration. — Not of usual 
or sufficient length, reach, or extent.—Repeated at small 
intervals of time. — Not of adequate extent or quality; 
not reaching the point demanded, desired, or expected ; 
deficient; defective; imperfect; not adequate; insuf 
ficient; scanty.— Not sufficiently supplied; (see the 
Surr'r.) Not far distant in time; near at hand.—De- 
fective in quantity; narrow; limited; not large or com- 
prehensive. — Brittle; friable; breaking all at once 
without splinters or shatters: not bending. — Laconic ; 
brief; concise. — Abrupt; pointed; petulant; severe. 

—adv. Not long: — used in composition. At once; sud- 
denly ; as, to stop short. 

To turn short, to turn on the ground occupied, or with- 
out making a circuit. 

—n. A summary account. (Shaks)— The long and the 
short, the whole. — In short. In few words; briefly. 

Short’-breathed, a. That has short breath or res- 

jiration. 

Short-cake, u. A cake in which shortening is put. 

Short’coming, n. A failing of the usual produce, 

uantity, or amount, as of a crop; a failure of full per- 
rmance, as of duty. 

Short Creek, in Ohio, enters the Ohio River from Jef- 
ferson co. 

A post-township of Harrison co.; pop. abt. 2,600. 

Short’-dated, a. Having little time to run. 

Short’en, r. a. To make short in measnre, extent, or 
time; to abridge; to lessen; to curtail; to contract; to 
reduce or diminish in extent or amount: to confine; to 
restrain; to lop; to deprive; to make friable. 

=r. n. To become short or shorter; to contract. 

Short’ener, n. One who, or that which. shortens. 

Shortening, n. A making short, or shorter. — Some- 
thing added to paste to make it short or friable, as but- 
ter or lard. — Forby. 

Short'-hand. n. Short writing; a compendious 
method of writing; otherwise culled STENOGRAPBY, q. v. 

Short'-jointed, a. Having a short pastern, 7 horen. 

arke. 

Short'-lived, a. Not living or lasting long; being of 
short continuance, 

Shortly, adv. Quickly; soon; in a little time; in few 
words ; briefly. 

Short ness, n. State or quality of being short in space 
or time; little length or brief duration; fewness of 
words; brevity ; conciseness; want of reach, or the power 
of retention; deficiency : imperfection ; limited extent. 

Short’-rib, n. A rib shorter than the others; one of 
the lower ribs; a false rib. 

Short'sight, n. Shortsightedness. 

Bhort’sighted, a. Newr-sizhted: not able to see far 
intellectually; also, imprudent; inconsiderate. 

Short sightedness, n. A defect in vision, consist- 
ing in the inability to see things at a distance ;— more 
correctly, near-sightedness; defective or limited intel- 
jectual sight or vision; Myopy, q. v. 

Short Tract, in New Fork, a post villnge of Alle- 
ghany co., 10 m. N. of Angelica. 

Short’-winded, a. Affected with shortness of breath; 
having a quick respiration. 

Shoshone, (ch ,) in Idaho Territory, aN. co., 
bordering on Montana Territory. Rivers. Clearwater, 
Oro Fino Creek, &c. Surface, mountainous in the N.E., 
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elsewhere diversified, with forests of pine, cedar, &o. 
Min. Gold. Cap. Pierce City. 
Shoshone Falls. See IDAHO TERRITORY. 

Shot, n.; pl. Snor, or Sgors. [A.8.scotu.] Act of shoot- 
iug. — Discharge of a missile weapon, — The flight of a 
missile weapon, or the distance which it passes from the 
engine. — A marksman; as, a dead shot.— One who 
practises shooting. 

—Any solid projectile ; — those for cannon and carronades 
being of iron, those for small-arms of lead. The latter 
are known as bullets (q. v.) and small-shot, The usual 
method of making the small-shot, used in numbers at a 
time for killing game and other small animals, resem- 
bles, in some respects, the natural process by which 
rain is converted into bail. Melted lead is made to fall 
through the air from a considerable elevation, and thus 


leaden rain becomes cooled and solidified into leaden! 


bail or shot. To carry out this manufacture, shot towers 
and shot-wells had to be constructed. At the top of the 
tower melted lead is poured through a colander, and the 
drops are received into a vessel of water below. The 
colanders are generally hollow hemispheres of sheet 
iron, about ten inches in diameter. The size of the holes 
varies in different colanders, according to the size of the 
& required. When the S. are taken out of the water, 
they are dried upon metal plates heated by steam. The 
imperfect shot are afterwards separated from the spheri- 
cal in the following manner: A polished iron plate is 
tilted at a certain angle, and the mixed & are strewed 
along the upper part of the inclined surface ; the spheri- 
cal S. roll down the plane in straight lines, and fall into 
a receptacle placed for them about a foot from the bot- 
tom of the iron plates; the imperfectly-furmed X, roll 
with a zig-zag motion, and more slowly, and then fall, 
without any bonnd, into bin placed for them imme- 
diately at the bottom of the iron plate. The perfect S. 
are next polished and made black with plumbago, and 
are then ready for sale. — The S. discharged from guns, 
howitzers, or carronades. are mostly solid, and made of 
iron, They are generally cast, and vary in shape, di- 
mensions, and weight, according to the purposes for 
which they are required. Several rival S. have been 
lately adopted, or now compete for adoption, into war 
service, Some of them are noticed nnder the name of 
the guns for which they are especially made. Among 
the others we quote the S. invented by Mr. Hotch- 
kiss, of Conn., which was largely and efficiently used in 
the Civil War. It consists of three different parts, a cast- 
iron conical head and base, which are tied together by 
a ring or zone of lead, which forms the middle portion, 
and extends quite through in a sheet of lead between 
the two end pieces. The effect of the explosion is to 
crowd the base forward, and to cause the lead to bulge 
out round the middle and fill the grooves. This it does 
very efficiently, and the projectile, when recovered, is 
generally found complete with the lead ridged to the full 
depth and width of the grooves. — Bar-shot is n double- 
headed &. consisting of a bar with a ball at each end. 
—v.a. To lond with shot over a cartridge, as a gun. 
Shot’-belt, n. A long pouch tor holding shot. 
Shote, n. A young hog: a hog partially grown. 
Shot'ten, a. [From shoot] Having thrown ont the 
spawn, asa herring.—Shooting into angles.—Shot out of 
its socket; dislocated, as a bone. — Being put forth or 
emitted. 

Shot’-tower, n. A tower from the top of which 
melted lead is dropped in the process of making shot. 
Should, (shud,) the imp. of SHALL, but now used as an 

auxiliary verb, either in the past time, or conditional 
prt; and it often denotes obligation or duty. See 
HALL. 
Shoul’der,n. [A.8. sculder.) (Anat.) The joint by 
which the arm of a human being, or the fore-leg of a 
quadruped, is connected with the body. There are three 


Fig. 2355. 
TAE LEFT SHOULDER-JOINT AND ITS CONNECTIONS. 


1, The clavicle, or collar-bone ; 2, the acromion process; 3, the 
coracoid process; 4. the capsular ligament ; 5, the coraco-hu- 
meral ligament; 6, the tendons of the biceps muscle; 7, the shaft 
of the humerus, or arm-bone; 8, the greater tuberosity of the hu- 
merus ; 9, the lesser tuberosity; 10, neck of the scapula; 11, 
the anterior surface of the scapula. 
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bones which enter into the formation of this part of the 
body — the scapula, or blude-bone; the humerus, or 
bone of the arm; and the clavicle, or collar-bone, — 
which, with ligaments, muscles, and integuments, com- 
plete the entire anatomy of the part. (See Fig. 2355.) 

The upper joint of the fore-leg of an animal cut for the 
market. — Something like the human shoulder. — Hori- 
zontal or rectangular projection from the body of a 
thing. — Figuratively, support; strength; sustaining 
power, or that which elevates and sustains. 

( Fort.) The angle of a bastion included between the 
face and flank. (Fig. 745.) 

7 The upper part of the back. See also SUPPLEMENT. 
Shoulder, > a. To push or thrust with the shoulder; 
to push with violence. — To take upon the shoulder. 
Shoul’der-belt, n. A belt that passes across the 

shoulder, or shoulders, 

Shoul'der-blade, n. Theblade-bone. See SHOULDER. 

Shoul der-knot, n. An ornamental knot of ribbon 
or lace worn on the shoulder; an cpaulette. 

Shoul'‘der-slip, n. Dislocation of the shoulder. 

Shout. v.n. (Ar. sayhat, an exclamation, cry, shriek. 
To exclaim; to cry ont; to utter a sudden and lou 
outery, usually in joy or exuitation, or to animate sol- 
diers iu an onset. 

—n. A loud burst of voice, or voices ; a vehement and 
sudden outcry, particularly of a multitude of men, ex- 
pressing applause, joy, triumph, exultation, or animated 
courage. 

Shout er, 2. One who shouts, 

Shout'ing. n. Act of crying out loudly; a shout. 

Shove, (shur,) v.a. [A. S. scufun.) To thrust or push 
forward; to push; to thrust; to propel: to drive along 
by the direct application of strength without a sudden 
impulse; to push a body by sliding, or causing it to 
move along the surface of another body; to press against. 

—v.n. To push or drive forward; to urge a course; to 
push off; to move in a boat or with a pole. 

—n. Act of pushing or pressing against by strength, 
without a sudden impulse; a sudden push. 

Shov'el, n. [From shove.) That which shoves or 
thrusts; un instrument consisting of a broad scoop or 
blude with a handle, used for throwing earth or other 
loose substances. 

—v.a. To take up and throw with a shovel; as, to shovel 
earth. — To gather in great quantities. 

Shov’eller, „. One who shovels, 

(Zul) A species of duck (Anas elypeate, Linn.). re- 
markable for the length and terminal expausion of its 
shovel-like bill. 

Show, (%,) v.a, (imp SHOWED; pp. SHOWN or SHOWED.) 
A. S. scrawian.| To cause to see, or to be seen; to 
exhibit, present, or display to the sight or view of- 
others; to bring to the eye, or to notice.— Ic make to 
know; to cause to understand; to make known to. — 
To teach, instruct, or inform; to prove; to manifest; 
to point out, as n guide. — To bestow; to confer; to 
afford. — To disclose; to make known; to discover; to 
explain. 

—v.n. To appear to look; to be in appearance; to seem. 

—n. Something presented or offered to the sight or views 
a sight; a spectacle; an exhibition; something offered 
to view for money.—Superficial appearance; not reality ; 
ostentations display or parade; ostentation. — Appear 
auce, ns an object of notice; public appearance in dis- 
tinction from concealment; semblance ; likeness. — Spa- 
ciousness; plausibility. — External »ppearnnce; pomp; 
magnificent spectacle; representative action. — Hypo- 
critical pretence. 

Show’-bill, n. A large sheet containing an adver- 
tisement in large letters or devices; a placard.—Carter, 

Show’-box, n. A box containing some object of 
curiosity to be exhibited. — Simmonds. 

Show’-bread, Shew’-bread, n. See BREAD, and 
Fig. 412. 

Show’-card,n. A trader’s placard. 

Show’-case, n. A case, or box, with the top and one 
side of glass, in which articles are placed in a shop. 

Show’er,n. [A. S. cur.] That which falls or runs 
down from a cloud; a fall of rain or hail, of short dura- 
tion; a fall of things from the air in thick succession ; 
as, a sharp shower of arrows, (Spenser.)—A copious sup- 
ply bestowed ; liberal distribution. 

—v.a. To water with a shower; to wet copiously with 
rain, or with falling water: to bestow liberally; to dis- 
tribute or scatter in abundance 

—v. n. To rain in showers. 

Show’er-bath, n. A bath in which water is poured 
in drops upon a person.—Clarke. 

Show’eriness, n. State of being showery. 

Show’ery, a. Raining in showers; abounding with 
frequent falls of rain, bail, or sleet. 

Show’'ily, adv. In a showy manner; pompously; 
with parade; ostentatiously. 

Show'iness, n. State of being showy; pompousness; 
grent parade ; ostentation. 

Showman, n. One who exhibits shows. 

Shows'town, in /ymnsylrania, a 
Alleghany co. on the Ohio, 17 m. N. 

. abt. 1,300. 

Show’y, a. Making a great show; exhibiting osten- 
tation; splendid; gay; gaudy; magnificent; stately; 
sumptuous; pompous: ostentatious. 

Shrak‘ley ville, in Pennsylrania, a vill. of Mercer co. 

Shred. v.a. (imp. and pp. sured.) [A. S. screadian.] 
To cut into small pieces ;—particularly, narrow and long 

leces. 

ER A long, narrow piece cut off, as of cloth; a ftagment ; 
a piece. 

Shred'ding, n. A cutting into shreds; also, that which 
is cut off a piece. 


t-village of 
. of Pittsburg ; 
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Shred dy. a. Consisting of shreds or fragments. 

Shreveport, (shreev'port,) in Louisiana, u post-village, 
cap. of Caddo parish, on the Red River, 300 m. N.W. of 
Baton Rouge ; pop. abt. 2,400. 

Shrew, n. [W. criaw, to cry.) A scold; a vixen; a 
termagant: a peevish, brawling, turbulent, vexatious 
woman; as, he has got a shrew for a wife. 

(Zoöl.) The common name of the Soricidæ, a fam. 
of Insectivora, comprising numerous small avimals, cov- 
ered with short velvety fur, aud having much of the 
general form and aspect of the mouse, from which, how- 
ever, they may be easily distinguished by their long, 
taper, cartilaginons snout. 

Shrewd, (shriid,) a. (comp. SHREWDER ; superl. SHREWD- 
gst.) [A. S. scrudinan, to scrutinize.) Having the qual- 
ities of a shrew; malicious; troublesome; mischievous. 
— Maliciously sly; cunning; more artful than good. — 
Bad; ill-betokening.—Artful ; sagacious ; sharp-sighted ; 

netrating; acute; keen; astute. 

Shrewd'ly, adv. Archly; sagaciously ; with good guess. 
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back into less length, breadth, or compass by an inherent 
power; toshrivel; to become wrinkled by contraction, as 
the skin. To withdraw or retire, as from danger; to decline 
action from fear ; to recoil, as in fear, horror, or distress. 

Shrink, v. a. To cause to contract. 

—n. Contraction; a spontaneous drawing back into less 
compass; corrugation; a withdrawing from fear or 
horror. 

Shrink age, n. A shrinking or contraction into a 
lesa compass.—({Chm.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Shrink’er, n. One who shrinks. 

Shrink ing. n. A contraction or spontaneous draw- 
ing into less compass; act of drawing back through fear. 

Shrinklingly, adv. By shrinking. 

Shriv’el, v.n. (Ger. schrumpeln.) To draw back, or be 
shrunk, into wrinkles; to contract; to shrink and form 
corrugations. 

—v.a. To contract into wrinkles; to cause to shrink into 


corrugations. 
Shriv’elled, a. Contracted into wrinkles. 


Shrewd’ness, n. Quality of being shrewd; penetra- 
tion; sagacity; acuteness; the quulity of nice discern- 
ment; sagaciousness; sharp-sightedness; astuteness ; 
cunning. 

Shrew’ish, a. Having the qualities of a shrew; fro- 
ward; peevish; petulantly clamorous. 

Shrew’ishly, adv. Peevishly ; clamorously. 

Shrew’ ishness, n. The qualities of a shrew; fro- 
wardness; petulance: turbulent clamorousness. 

Shrew’-mole.n. (Zoöl.) See Moe. 

Shrew’-mouse, n. (Zoöl.) See SHREW. 

Shrewsbury. (hu ber. re,) a town of England, cap. 
of the co. of Salop, on the Severn, 50 m. S. E. of Liver- 
pool, and 138 m. N.W. of London. Manuf. Woollen 
cloths, flannels, linen, thread, canvas, and iron-ware. 
Pop. in 1881, 26,478. 

Shrews'bury, in Massachusetis, a post-township of 
Worcester co., 38 m. S. W. of Boston. 

Shrewsbury, in New Jersey, a post-village and town- 
ship of Monmouth co., 42 m. N.E. of Trenton; pop. abt, 
5,000. 

Shrewsbury, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and 
township of York co., 14 m. S. of York; pop. of twp. 
abt. 3,200. — A township of Lycoming co.; pop. abt. 500. 
—A township of Sullivan co.; pop. abt. 350. 

Shrewsbury, in Vermont, a post-township of Rutland 
co., 59 m . of Montpelier; „ abt. 1,400. 

Shrewsbury River, in ‘Rew Jersey, an inlet of 
Sandy Hook Bay, in Monmouth co., 8. of Neversink 
River. 

Shriek, v.n. [Ger. schreien, kreischen, to scream, to 
shriek.) To cry out shrilly; to utter a sharp, loud 
cry; to scream, as ina sudden fright, in horror, or an- 
guish. 

—n. Asharp, shrill outcry or scream, such as is produced 
by sudden terror or extreme anguish. 

Shriek er. u. One who shrieks. 

Shriek ing. a. Crying out with a shrill voice, 

—n. A crying out with a loud, shrill voice. 

Shriev’alty,n. [From sheriff.) The office or juris- 
diction of a sheriff. 

Shrike, n. (Zo) See Lanipa. 

Shrill, a. Sharp; acute; piercing, as sound; uttering 
an acute sound. 

—v.a. To make a shrill or piercing sound. 

—v. n. To express in a shrill manner. 

Shrill/ness, x. Quality of being shrill; acuteness of 
RONN! harpness or fineness of voice. 

Shrill’y, adv. Acutely. as sound; with a sharp sound. 

Shrimp, ». 557 schrumpfen, to shrink, to become 
crumpled.) ( ) The Crangon vulgaris, a small crus- 
taceous animal, allied to the lobster and craw-fish, which 
frequents shallow waters along the sea-coast. In shape, 
it resembles these animals, but is much more elongated 
in proportion, and is destitute of the large anterior claws; 
it is distinguished from the prawn by the absence 
of the long, anterior, serrated spine. During life, the 
body is semi-transparent, and so much resembles sea- 
water that the animal is distinguished with difficulty. 
In France and England, it is esteemed as one of the 
most delicious of the macrurous crustaceans. In the 
U. States, it is considerably used as food, but chiefly as 
bait. 

Shrine, n. [A. 8. scrin; Fr. écrin; Lat. scrinium— 
all meaning a 
chest, desk, or 
repository.) A 
case or box, par- 
ticularly a re 
ceptacle of the 
remains or rel- 
ics of a saint 
(Fig. 2356). S. 
are of 2 sorts; 
portable, used 
in processions ; 
and fixed, in 
churches. The 
appropriate 

lace forshrines 

n thechurches = 
of the Middle 
Ages was gen- 
erally in the 
eastern part in (From Ely Cathedral, England.) 
the space be- 
hind the high altar. Such is the situation of the cele- | 
brated S. of the Three Kings of Cologne. 

—r.a. To place in a shrine; to enshrine, 


NG 
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Shrop'shire, a co. of England. 

Shroud, n. [A. S. scrud, scruud, from 
clothe.) That which 
clothes, covers, conceals, 
or protects; a cover; a 
shelter.—The dress of the 
dead; a winding-sheet, 

1 (Naut.) A range of 

arge ropes in a ship, ex- 
tending from the head of 
a mast to the right and 
left sides of the ship, to 
protect or support the 
masts and enable them 
to carry sail. In Fig. 
2357, the diagonal ropes 
and rope-ladders are the 
shrouds, fastened below to 
the chain-wales. 

—v.a. To clothe; to cover; 
to shelter from danger or 
annoyance. — To dress for 
the grave; to cover, as a 
dead body. — To conceal ; to hide; to defend; to protect 
by hiding — To overwhelm. 

Shrove’-tide, Shrove-Tuesday, u. A. S. shriven, 
to confess.) The Tuesday following Quinquagesima 
Sunday, and immediately preceding Ash Wednesday, so 
called because the Roman Catholic Church enjoins con- 
fessiun to be made on that day in preparation for the 
fast of Lent. 

Shrab, n. [A S. scrob, scrobb.] (Bot.) A plant with 
woody stem and branches like a tree, but of smaller 
size, not generally exceeding 20 feet in height, and 
branching near the root, so as to have no main stem of 
considerable height. When a shrub is of small size and 
much branched, it is often called a bush. There is no 
more important botanical distinction between trees and 
shrubs, and the same genus very often includes species 
of both kinds. Many S., as honeysuckles, are climbers. 

—[Ar. shrub, drinking, anything drunk; allied to syrup 
and sherbet.) A liquor composed of acid, particularly 
lemon Juice and sugar, with spirit to preserve it. 

—v.a. Io rid from shrubs. 

Shrub'bery. u. Shrubs; a plantation of shrubs. 

Shrub’biness, n. State or quality of being shrubby. 

Shrub’by, a. Full of shrubs; resembling a shrub; 
consisting of shrubs or brushwood. 

Shrug. v.a. To draw up; to contract, as the shoulders. 

—v. n. To raise or draw up the shoulders. 

—n. A drawing up of the shoulders;—a motion usually 
expressing dislike or slight coutempt. 

Shubenacadie, (% ben-ah-kay-de,) a river of Nova 
Scotia, which peninsula it nearly divides into two parts. 
It flows N. into Mines Basin, 45 m. N. of Halifax, and is 
Connected with the harbor of that city by a canal 30 m. 

ong. 

Shudder, v.n. Ger. schiittern.] To quake; to trem- 
ble, shake, or quiver with fear, horror, or aversion; to 
shiver. 

—n. A tremor; a shaking with fear or horror. 

Shud‘dering, n. A trembling or shaking with fear 
or horror. 

Shud'‘deringly, adv. With tremor. 

Shude, n. The husks of rice, and other refuse of rice- 

largely used as an adulterating ingredient for lin- 


See Saop. 
scrydan, to 
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Dan. schalen, to shove, from schoffel, 

a kind of shovel or hoe.) To shove one way and the 
other; to push from one to another; to mix by pushing 
or shoving; to confuse; to throw into disorder; — espe- 
cially, to change the relative positions of, as of cards in 
the pack; to remove or introduce by artificial confusion. 

—v.n. To change the relative positions of cards in a pack 
by little shoves.—Tochange the position; to shift ground; 
to avoid answering fair questions: to practise shifts to 
elude detection; to equivocate; to prevaricate; to quib- 
ble; to evade; to struggle; to shift. —To move with an 
irregular gait 

A shoving, pushing, or jostling; the act of mixing 
and throwing into confnsion by change of places; an 
evasion; a trick; an artifice. 

Shuf'tle-cap, n. A play at which money is shaken in 
n hat. 

Shuffler. n. One who shuffles or prevaricates; one 
who plays tricks: one who shuffles cards. 

Shuf’fling, a. Evasive; as, a shuffling answer. 

—n. At of one who shuffles: act of throwing into con- 
fusion; trick; artifice; evasion; also, nn irregular gait. 


Shrink, v. n. (mp. and pp. SHRUNK.) [A. 8. serincan.}, 
To contract spontaneously; to draw back or be drawn 


Shaft flingly, adv. With shuffling; with an irregu- 
lar gait or pace, 


` | Shut'tle-race, u. 
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Shulls/burg, in Wisconsin, a post-village and twp 
of Lafayette co., 15 m. N.E. of Galena; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Shun, v. d. [A. S. scunian, onscunian.] To fly from; 
to avoid; to eschew; to evade; to keep clear of; not to 
fall on or come in contact with; not to mix or associate 
with; not to practise; to escape; todecline; to neglect. 

Dr. n. To decline; to avoid to do a thing. 

Shun“ less. a. Inevitable; unavoidable. 

Shu'san, in New York, a post-village of Washington 
co., 43 m. N. N. E. of Albany. 

Shuster, (shoos‘ter,) u city of Persia, prov. of Khuzie- 
tan, ou the Karoon, 165 m. 8.W. of Ispaban, and 50 m. 
E S.E. of Shus; Lat. 32° N., Lon. 45° 49’ E.; pop. 15,000 

Shut, v. a. (imp. and pp. SHUT.) [Ger. schiitzen, to shel 
ter, to dum. to dike.) To close, as water, so as to hinder 
ingress or egress; to close or stop up for defence or se- 
curity; to prohibit; to bar; to forbid entrance into; to 
preclude; to exclude; to close, as the fingers; to con- 
tract. 

—v.n. To close itself; to be closed. 

—n. A close; the act of shutting. —A small door or 
cover; a shutter. 

Shutes’bury, in Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Franklin co., 16 m. N.W. of Boston. 

Shut'ter,n. A person who shuts or closes; also, a close 
cover for a window or aperture. 

Shuttle, n. (A. S. scyttel, scyttels, a bar, bolt, from 
sceotan, to shoot, dart, cast.) ( Wearing.) An instru- 
ment used for passing or shooting the thread of the woof 
in weaving from one side of the cloth to the other, be 
tween the threads of the warp. 

(Founding ) A gate or stop to tae sow or trough by 
which the melted metal is let out into the mould. 
Worcester. 

Shut’tle-cock, u. A wooden cock stuck with feathers, 
used to be cast or driven backwards and furwards by a 
battledoor in play; also, the play itself. 

A sort of shelf in a weaver's loom. 

Shy. a. (Ger. scheu; It. schifo.) That shuns, avoids, or 
evades; that is fearful of near approuch; keeping ata 
distance through caution op timidity; shnnuing ap- 
proach; reserved; not familiar; coy; avoiding freedom 
of intercourse; cautious; wary; careful to avoid com- 
mitting one’s self or adopting measures; suspicious; 
jealons, 

—v. n. To start suddenly aside, as a horse. 

—n. The starting suddenly aside of a horse, 

—v.a, To throw, ax a flat stone or a shell, with a careless 
erk; to fling. — Wright. 

Shyenne, SHATENNE, or SHIENNE, (she-en’,) in Dakota, 
a river which rises in the N.W. of the Territory, and 
flows into the Red River of the North in Stevens 
co., after a S. E. course of 300 m.— An E. co., bordering 
on Minnesota; area, 3,000 sq.m. Rivers. Red River of 
the North, and Shyenne River. Surface, undulating ; sail, 
productive. — A village of Stevens co., on the Shyenne 
River, near its mouth; Lat. 47° 6’ N., Lon. 96° 5u’ W. 

Shy ing. u. Act of starting aside, as of a horse. 

Shy’ly, adv. In a shy or timid manner ; not familiarly ; 
with reserve; bashtully: coyly. 

Shy’ness, n. Quality of being shy; fear of near ap- 

roach or of familiarity; reserve; coy ness. 

Shy Post, in Missourz, a village of Audrain co., 48 m. 
N.E. of Jefferson city. 

Si, n. (Mus.) The French and Italian name for the 
seventh sound added by Le Maire, a Frenchman, at the 
latter end of the seventeenth century, to the six ancient 
notes; ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, of Guido. It corresponds to 
our B. 

Sink, a river of the island of Sumatra, which flows into 
the sea nearly opposite Malacca; Lat. 1° 40’ N., Lon. 
103° E. 

Sial‘ogogue, n. [Gr. sialon, saliva, agogos, a leader.) 
(es) Que of a class of medicines which produce an 
increased flow of saliva. Of these there are both vege- 
table and mineral. The former embrace most of the 
pungent plants, particularly sorrel, tobacco, pelletory 
root, and mezereon; of the latter, several of the metals, 
when taken constitutionally, especially mercury. The 
first are called masticaturtes, because the effect is pro- 
duced by merely chewing the article. 

Siali’dex, n. pi. (Zoöl.) 

The Corydalis family, 
comprising neurop- 
terous insects, which 
have very large an- 
terior wings. They 
frequent the neigh- 
borhood of water, and 
pass their larva state 
in that element. Some 
of them (Fig. 2358) 
are of very large size. 

Si’am, (called by the 
Burmese Joodra, or 
Yutha.) An extensive 
country of India-be- 
yond-the- Brahmapoo- 
tra, comprising, with 
its dependent states, 
most of the central 
and S. parts of that 
peninsula; extendin; 
between the 6th an 
20th degrees of Lat., 
and the 98th and 105th 
of E. Lon.; having N Fig. 2358. 
the Laos country, E. HORNED CoRYDALIS, (C cornuta.) 
the empire of Cochin- (Half size.) 

China, W. the Burmese 
empire, the British provs. of Tenasserim and the Indian 
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Ocean. and 8. the Gulf of Siam. Area, abt. 190,000 sq. 
m. Thecountry consists in chief of mountains, swamps, 
and jungles, a very small portion being in a state of cul- 
tivation. The principal rivers are the Kombooree, 
Menan, and the Bang-Pa-Kong, all running south, and 
their numerous tributaries. The wild animals of Siam 
include monkeys of many varieties, antelopes, buffaloes, 
tigers, leopards, rhinoceroses, elephants, bears, and wild 
boars. The vegetable products are ~ugar, tobacco, pepper, 
cotton, coffee, sago, and immense quantities of rice, which 
may be regarded as the staple of thecountry. Immense 
forests of teak and other hard timber grow in all parts, 
while the value of sandal-, sapan-, rose-wood, and other 
fancy trees obtained here. is very great. Next in abun- 
dance is fruit, which is yielded in greater quantity and 
of richer flavor than in any country of India. The min- 
eral wealth of Siam is no doubt large, but it has never 
been properly worked. Gold, silver, tin, and antimony 
are the principal metals with which we are acquainted. 
The number of gems, or precious stones, found, however, 
is very large. The exports are the metals already 
named, teak and fancy woods, ivory, betel, pepper, wax, 
rattans, diamonds and other gems, and salt. The re- 
ligion of the people is Buddhism, and the government a 
despotic monarchy, the people being the absolute pro- 
pH of the sovereign — so completely his slaves that, 
y his tyrannical decree, it is death for a subject even to 
mention the king’s name. The natives are of the Mon- 
golian family, and remarkable for their cleanliness, 
orderly manners, and humanity, but so backward in 
arts and manufactures, that they can neither manufac- 
ture cotton like the Hindoos, porcelain like the Japanese, 
nor silk like their neighbors of China. The temples of 
Siam are the most magnificent in India, and the langnage 
employed in their religion is distinct from that of common 
life. Music and poetry form the ruling passions of the 
Siamese; but instramental music is always valued 
solely in proportion to the londness of the noise pro- 
duced. Their tragedivs generally represent extravagant 
fables; but their comic writers indulge in a pointed 
ridicule against the reigning manners, and often against 
pone in power, who choose to wink at these liberties. 
ncing and wrestling form also common public exhi- 
to greater 
The annals of the 


ditions, and their puppet-shows are carri 
perfection than any in Europe. 


To 
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Siamese begin about five centuries B. ©. But nothing 
authentic is known of the history of the country till 


1350. in which year Ayuthia, the former capital, was | 


founded. Cambodia was first conqnered in 1532, and in 
this century the Siamese dominion extended to Singa- 
re. The present dynasty ascended the throne in 1782. 
here have been numbers of Protestant and Catholic 
missionaries in S. since the year 1828, but so far as the 
Siamese are concerned, their labora have been almost, 
if not altogether, fruitless. — In commerce, Bangkok, the 
cap. (q.v.), once ranked second only to Calcutta and 
Canton, but all-grasping monopolies, exorbitant duties, 
and numberless restrictions hud well nigh stifled pro- 
duction and banished trade. In 1855-56, the King, Chao 
Phu Mongkont (p. 1869), concluded new treaties with 
Great Britain, the United States, and France. The pur- 
chase of land is now allowed; the monopolies and ton- 
nage duties are abolished. The results of this enlarged 
policy have been manifested in the increase of American 
arrivals, of which there had been but one in 17 years, 
reached 54 in 1858, and increasing ever since. Slavery 
ceased to exist after 1872; and since May 8th, 1874, the 
king has exercised the legislative power in common with 
asupreme council of state. Estimated pop. 6,000,000. 
Siam, (Gulf of.) xa large bay of the Indian Ocean, bet. 
Lat. 70 and 14° N., Lon 99° and 105° E.; having E. the 
kingdom of Camboja, and W. the peninsula of Malacca. 
Ext. 500 m. long and 300 broad. 
Zia mang. n. (Z) The Hylobates syndactylus, a 


quadrumanous animal of Sumatra, inferior to the Chim- 


panzee and Orang-outang, both in structure and intelli- 
muse, and belonging to that division of monkeys called 


Siamese’, n. sing. and pl. A native, or the natives, of 
Siam. 


Siamo, or Sino, (se'a-mo,) an island of the Enstern 


Archipelago, off the N.E. extremity of the island of Cel- 
ebes. It is 35 m. in circumference. 

Siam’pa, a state of S. E Asia. See TSIAMPA. 

Siascon’set, in Massachusetts, a village at the S.E. 
extremity of Nantucket Island. 

Biberin, (si-beer’i-a,) a vast extent of the Russian Em- 
pire, forming the whole of N Asia bet. Lat. 45° and 78° 
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N., Lon. 60° E. and 170° W., having N. the Arctic Ocean, 
E. the Sea of Kamtschatka and the N. Pacific Ocean, S. 
the Sea of Okhotsk, China, nnd Independent Turtary, aud 
W. European Russia. See RUSSIA. 

Sibe’rian, n. A native of Siberia. 

Sib'ilance, n. A hissing sound. 

Sib‘ilant, a. [Lat. sibilans, from sibilo, to hiss.) Hiss- 


—. 
| Sibila'tion, n. 
Sib’ilous, a. 
Sib‘ley, in Minnesota, a S co.; area, 600 sq.m. Rivers. 


Sic. 
Si’card, 


ing; making a hissing sound. S is called a sibilant 
letter. 

A letter uttered with a hissing of the voice, as 8, 
The act of hissing; a hissing sound. 
Hissing; sibilant. 


It bas also sev- 


Minnesota, and 8. Fork of Crow River. 
Cap. 


eral lakes. Surface, undulating; sotl, excellent. 
Henderson. Pop. in 1870, 6,876. 


Sibley, in Missouri,a post-village of Jackson co.,on the 


Missouri River, 16 m. N.E of Independence. 


Sib’yl, n. [Lat. and Gr. sibylla.) The name given to 


certuin prophetic women said to have lived in Greece 
and Italy. Some authors recount as many as ten of 
them. The most celebrated was the Sibyl of Cume. 
According to the legend (B. c. 520)—“ A woman of 
strange appearance presented herself to King Tarquin- 
ius Superbus, offering him nine books of the prophecies 
of the Sibyl for 300 pieces of gold. The offer was con- 
temptuously refused; whereupon the prophetess burned 
three of the books, and offering the remainder for the 
same price, these were again scornfully refused, The 
Sibyl then retired, und having burned three other books, 
again returned, asking the same price for the remaining 
three. The King, much amazed, demanded of the augurs 
what he should do. They said that be had acted un- 
wisely in refusing them, and commanded him by all 
means to purchase the remaining books. The sacred 
volumes were put into a stone chest, which was depos- 
ited under ground in the Capitol, and two persons, called 
the guardians of the sacred books, were appointed in 
charge of them.” The number was afterwards raised, 


Sib’ylline, a. Pertaining to the sibyls; uttered or 


composed by sibyls; as, the sybilline books. 

Lat.] Thus. 

ocH-AMBROISE CUCURRON, an eminent French 
teacher of the deaf and dumb. B. 1742, near Toulouse. 
On the death of the Abbé de Il’ Epe, in 1789, the Abbé S. 
was called to Paris to succeed him in the direction of 
the establishment there. In 1792, he was arrested 
amidst his scholars, sent to prison, and was in imini- 
nent danger of becoming a victim in the ensuing mns- 
sacres. He, however, obtained his liberty, and in 1796 
took part in compiling the Annales Catholiques, for which 
he was sentenced to transportation, but escaped. When 
this storm passed away, he resumed his situation as 
teacher of the deaf and dumb. He wrote several valu- 
ante works relating to the instruction of deaf mutes. 

. 1822. 


Sicasicn, (se-ka-see’ka,) a town of Bolivia, 57 m. S. of 


La Paz. 
to dry. 


Siccity, (stk’se-te,) n. [Fr. siccité.] Dryness; aridity ; 


want of moisture. 


Sicilian Ves’pers, (sis-il’ydn,) n. pl. (Hist.) Charles 


of Anjon, brother of Louis IX., King of France, having 
seized Sicily by virtue of a grant from Pope Alexander 
IV., the natives rose against the French the day after 
Easter, March 30, 1282. The massacre which ensued 
commenced at Palermo, extended to Messina and other 
pers of the island, and is known in history as the Sicil- 
an Vespers. 


Sicily, (sis’e-le,) an island belonging to the kingdom of 


Italy, in the Mediterranean, the largest and the finest 
in that sea, lying at the S.W. extremity of Italy, from 
which it is parted by the narrow Strait of Messina; Lut. 
between 36° 30 and 380 15% N., Lon. between 12° 20’ and 
38° 15’ E.; area, 10,500 sq. m. F. is of an irregularly tri- 
angular shape (hence its ancient Latin name of Trin. 
acria), and is 180 m. in length by 120 in breadth. A 
mountain-chain, seemingly a contionation of the Apen- 
nines, traverses the island east and west, throwing off 
spurs, from one of which in the east rises Mount Etna, 
the loftiest volcano in Europe, having a culmination of 
10,900 feet; neither the lakes nor the rivers are of any 
considerable size or length. The plains and valleys 
which compose the greater portion of the island are re- 
markably fertile, and yield large crops of maize, wheat, 
rice, pulse, all kinds of vegetables, and abundance of 
fruits; the silk-worm is largely cultivated. The min- 
erals are marble, iron, copper, stone, agate, jasper, salt, 
and coal, while of sulphur the yield is enormous, - above 
150 mines, finding constant work for 12,000 men. The 
manufactures, generally unimportant, are silks, hats, 
furniture, skins, cotton, and cutlery; the exports com- 
prise all native produce, with linseed, manna, rags, and 
tanned leather. S. is divided into seven provinces — 
Palermo, Messina, Catania, Girgenti, Syracuse or Noto, 
Trapani, and Catanisetta. — The Sicilians are of mid- 
dle stature, well made, with dark eyes and coarse black 
hair; their features are better than their complexion ; 
and they attain maturity and begin to decline earlier 
than the inhabitants of more northern regions. They 
are cheerful, inqnisitive, and funciful, with a redun- 
dance of unmeaning compliments, showing they are not 
so deficient in natural talents as in their dne cultiva- 
tion, Their delivery is vehement, rapid, fnll of action, 
and their gesticulation violent; the latter is so signifi- 
cant as almost to possess the powers of speech, and ani- 
mates them with a peculiar vivacity, bordering, how- 
ever, rather on conceit than wit, on farce than humor, 
The upper classes are incorrigibly indolent, and fond to 
excess of titles and other marks of distinction. This 
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love of ostentation is so inveterate that the poorer n^- 
bility and gentry are penurious to an extreme in their 
domestic arrangements, und almost starve themselves 
to be able to appear abroad in the evening with a mean 
and poverty-stricken equipage. The peasantry are gen- 
erally sober, but 
passionate, igno- 
rant, credulous, 
and superstitious. 
They are, how- 
ever, bigots rather 
than fanatics, and 
are civil and kind 
to such heretical 
strangers as may 
be thrown in their 
way. There is a 
reatwant ofkeep- 
ngand of comfort, 
even in the best 
honses; and in 
them, and every- 
where, there is a 
lack of cleanli- 
ness.— S. was orig- 
inally peopled by 
thePheenicians,by 
the Greeks, next 
by the Carthagin- 
ians, and then by 
the Romans. The 
Saracens in the 
8th century sulqu- 
gated the island, 
and some centu- 
ries later the Nor- 
wegians made in- 
roads upon its ter- 
ritory, and finaliy 
it fell under the 
Norman sway. — 
From this time S. 
became the prey of Spain, France, and Austria, till the 
crown was united to that of Naples under the title of 
the Two Sicilies, in 1734. When the French overran 
Italy under Bonaparte, the King of Naples, being driven 
from his throne, took shelter in this, the intular por- 
tion of his dominions, where he reigned in peace, under 
British protection, till the final peace of 1815 placed him 
once more in his continental chair of Naples, The rev- 
olution in Italy begun by Garibaldi in 1860 soon spread 
to Sicily, and on the landing of that patriot the whole 
island rose in arms, and the royal troops were beaten in 
every engagement. S. in a few months was free, and 
when Naples acknowledged Victor Emanuel ns its sov- 
ereign, under the style of King of Italy, the Sicilian 
crown was laid with rejoicings at the feet of that sover- 
eign. Pop. (1876) 2,736,545, See ITALY, NAPLES, SARDINIA. 
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Sic’cative, a. [Lat. sicco, siccatus, to dry.) Causing|Sic’ily, ir Ohio, a post-village of Highland co., 16 m. 


S. W. of Hillsborough. 

Sick, a. [A. S. sec.] Suffering from a complaint of 
body or mind; affected with disease of any kind: not 
in health: not well: ill; indisposed: affected with nau- 
sen; disgusted; inclined to vomit: having a strong dis- 
like to; tired; weary (followed by of); indicating a 
place where sickness is. 

The sick, the person or persons affected with disease. 

Sick’-bed, n. A bed to which one is confined by sick- 


ness. 

Sick’-brained, a. Having a disease of the brain. 

Sicken. v.a. To make sick; to disease; to make 
squeamish ; to disgust. 

—v.n. To become sick; to fall into disease ; to be satiated; 
to be filled to nausea; to become disgusting or tedious; 
to be disgusted ; to be filled with aversion or abhor- 
rence; to become wenk : to decay ; to languish. 

Sick’ening, a. Becoming sick; making sick; dis- 
gusting. 

Sick’eningly, adv. In a manner to sicken. 

Sick’ish, a. [From sick.) Somewhat sick or diseased ; 
inclined to be sick ; exciting disgust; nauseating. 

Sick’ishly, adv. In a sickish manner. 

Sick’'ishness, n. Qunlity or state of being sickish. 

Sick’le, n. [A. 8. sicel, sicol ; Lat. secula, from seco, to 
cut.} (Beo Section.) Au instrument for cutting grain; 
a reaping-hook. 

Sick’led, a. Furnished with a sickle. 

Siek 11 p.a. Made sick. 

Sick’lin |. m. State of being sickly; state of being 
habitual y diseased; state of producing sickness exten- 
sively; disposition to generate disease extensively. 

Sick’-list, n. See List. 

Sick ly, a. Affected with sickness; not healthy: some- 
what affected with disease, or habitually indisposed ; 
ailing; infirm; weakly; feeble; langnid; faint; pro- 
ducing disease extensively; marked with sickness; 
tending to produce disease; dimiaished in strength or 
brightness 

—adr. Not in health. 

Sick’ness, n. State of being sick: nausea; a failure of 
strength under a sense of disgust or squeamishness ; 
state of being diseased ; malady ; illness ; a morbid state 
of the body. 

Sick’-room, n. The apartment where one lies ill. 

Siculiana, (ser-kool-ya’na,) a seaport of S. Italy, in 
Sicily, prov. of Girgenti, 18 m. W.N.W. of Girgenti; 

p. 6,000. 

Sicyon, (sist n.) (anc. Sicyonia,) a once celebrated 
city and small state of Greece, situated a few miles 8. 
of Corinth, in the Morea. S. was a chief seat of paint- 
ing and statuary (tradition asserting that the former 
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was invented there), it having given its name to a 
school of painting which included among its disciples 
Pawphilus nnd A pelles, both natives of Sicyon, 


SIER 


|Side’-saddle, n. A saddle for a woman’s seat on 
horseback. 


It was Side’-saddle-flower, n. (Bot.) See SARRACENIACES. | 


SIGE 


(Geog.) A term, signifying a chain of hills, and prefixea 
to the names of several mountain ranges in Spain, and 
countries discovered or colonized by the Spaniards, 


also the native city of Aratus (J. v.), the general of the Sides zam, n. [Side and man.] An assistant to a Sierra, in California, a N.E. co., bordering on Nevada; 


Achwan League. 
remains of the ancient city, as well as of the more 
modern buildings erected by the Koman conquerors of 
Greece, near which stands a small modern villuge named 
Vasilika. 

Sida. n. (Bot.) An extensive genus of plants, order 
Malraceæ, many species of which are used medicinally. 

Sid dons, Saran, an English actress, B. at Brecon 


8. Wales, 1755, was the sister of John and Charles Keim- 


ble. At the age of 15 she married a young actor named 
Siddons. Garrick engaged her for Drury Lane Theatre, 
where she made her début, in 1775; but she incurred 
the displeasure of the English “ Roscius,” and was com- 
pelled to again retire to the provinces. In 1752 she 
again appeared at Drury Lane. She made her first 
appearance in her celebrated part of “ Lady Macbeth” in 
1785, and rapidly became the leading actress of the 
English stage. She retired from the stage in 1812; but 
reappeared on some subsequent occasions, for benefits 
and charities. She gave readings from Shakspeare and 
Milton at a later period, and appeared before Queen 
Charlotte and the royal family, and at the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. D. 1831. 

Sid’donsburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
York co., 12 m. S.W. of Harrisburg. 

Side, (sid.) n. [A. S. side, sidan.) That part of the 
body on which one usually lies or reclines, — The part 
of un animal between the back and the face and belly — 
The broad and long part or surface of a thing, as dis- 
tinguished from the end, which is of less extent, and 
may bea point; margin; edge; verge; border; the ex- 
terior line ofanything, considered in length; theoutward 
part between the top and bottom.—The slope, declivity, 
or ascent, as of a hill or mountain.—Une part of a thing 
or its superficies; any part considered in respect to its 
direction or point of compass. — Party; faction; sect; 
any man, or body of men, considered as in opposition to 
another, or others. — Any part being in opposition or 
contradistinction to another. 

—a. Being on the side, or toward the side; lateral; ob- 
lique ; indirect. 

—v.n. To take the same side with another; to embrace 
the opinions of one party or engage in its interest, when 
Opposed to another party: — followed by with. 

Side’-board,n. A kind of table with drawers, &c., 
placed at the side or end of a dining-room, to hold 
dining utensils, &c.; a buffet. 

Side’-bones, n. pl. (Fur.) Enlargements situated 
above a horse's heels, resulting from the conversion into 
bone of the elastic lateral cartilages. They occur mostly 
in heavy draught horses with upright pasterns, causing 
much stiffness, but, unless when of rapid growth, little 
lameness. They are treated at first by cold water ap- 
plied continually, until heat and tenderness are re- 
moved, when blistering or firing must be resorted to. 


There exists at the present day a few, 


church-warden. — One who takes sides; a partisan; a 
purty-man. 

Side - table. n. A table to be placed at the side of a room. 

Side-tak ing, u. A taking sides, or euguging in a party. 

Side view, n. An oblique view; a side look. 

Side walk, n. A walk tor foot-passengers by the side 
of a street or road ; a foot-way; a trottoir. 

Side ways, Side’wise, adv. Toward one side; in- 
clining. — Laterally; on one side. 

Side wind. n. A wind blowing against the side, or 

| laterally; hence, an indirect effort or means. 

Side i-Bel-Ab'bes, a town of Algeria, prov. of Oran, 
50 m. S. of Oran; pop. 6,500. 

Sid'ing, n. The attaching of one’s self to a side or 
party. — The turn-out or place of passing on a railway. 

Sidlaw, or Sudlaw Hills, (sid'law,) a mountain 


area, 1,100 sq. in. Rirers N. aud Middle Yuba rivers, 
and Cañon, Kanaka, Sierra, and Oregon creeks. Sur- 
Jace, mountainous, the Downieville Buttes near the 
centre being about 8, 800 ft. high, Min. Gold and gran- 
ite. Cap. Downieville. 

Sierra Acarai, (Ku-, a mountain range of 8. 
America, forming a part of the boundary between Brazil 
and Guiana, between the Equator and Lat. 2° N., Lon. 
57° and 59° W. 

Sierra de la. Platte, (-platt,) a mountain range in 
the S.E. of Utah Territory, abt. Lat. 38° N., Lon. bet. 
108° and 110° W. 

Sierra de la Vinda, (-veen'da.) the W. mountain 
range of the Andes, in Peru, between Lima and the ta- 
ble-land of Pasco, crossed by two passes, abt. 15,000 ft. 
above the sea, 


range of Scotland, extending from Kinnoul Hill, uear 
Perth, N.E. to Forfar, at which place is the summit of 
Dunsinane, 1,400 ft. high. 
Si’dle,v.n. Togo or move side foremost; to lie ontheside. 
Sid' mouth, a scaport-town of England, co. of Devon, 


Side-box, n. A box, or inclosed seat, on the side of a 
theatre. 

Sid’ed, a. Having a side or sides; used in composi- 
tion; as, one-sided, many-stdrd, &c. 

Side'ling, adv. Sidewise; with the side foremost; 
sloping. 

Side‘ling HU, in Pennsylrania, a mountain range 
stretching N.E. and S. W. from the Juniata River, in 
Huntingdon co. to the Maryland line, S. of Bedford co 

Side ling Hill Creek, in Pennsylvania, rises in 
Bedford co., and flows into the Potomac River near 


on the Sid, 13 m. E. S. E. of Exeter; pop. 3,500. 

Sidney, ALaERNON, (sid’ne,) un English statesman and 
political martyr, was the son of Robert, 2d Earl of Leices- 
ter. He distinguished himself atthe beginning of the 
Civil War by his opposition to Charles L; became a 
colonel in the Parliament army, and avowed himself a 
republican. When Cromwell assumed the title of Pro- 
tector, Sidney retired into private life. In 1683 he was 
apprehended on acharge of being concerned in the Rye- 
house plot, tried before Judge Jefferies, must illegally 
sentenced to death, and executed. 

Sid’ney, Sm Pinar, an English poet. B. 1554, and edu- 
cated at Oxford. In 1576, he was sent as ambassador to 
Vienna, where he formed an alliance of the Protestant 
States of Europe against Spain. On his return he be- 
came a brilliant ornament of Elizabeth's court, and 
wrote the celebrated pastoral, Arcadia. In 1585, he 
was appointed general in the expedition against the 


Sierra Leone, (on“, or lain.) a mall British 
colony on the W. coast of Africa, consisting of a penin- 
sula, 18 m. long and 12 broad, on the coast of Senegam- 
bia. It consists generally of one vast, almost impene- 
trable forest, only particular spots of which have been 
cleared and cultivated; Lat. of Cape Sierra Leone, 89 
80 N., Lon. 139 18’ W. Sierra Leone was purchased by 
Great Britain in 1787 from the native chiefs, for the 

urpose of a settlement for liberated negroes, and to aid 
n the suppression of the slave-trade. Cup. Free Town. 
. 41,806, mostly negroes. 

Sierra Madre, a name given to central portions of 
the great chain of Cordilleras or Rocky Mountains in 
Mexico, from Lat. 19° to 25° N., and in New Mexico, to 
the great western range, from Lat. 34° to 38° N. These 
ranges contain some of the richest silver-mines in the 
world. 

Sierra More'nn, in Spain. See Morena. 

Sierra Morina, or Brows Movuntatns, e 
in California, extending through San Francisco 
Santa Clara cos.. the highest peak of which is 3,000 ft. 

Sierra Nevada, a mountain range of Spain, in An- 
dalusia, 60 m. long and 25 in breadth, extending from 


Netherlands, where he was killed at the sicge of Zut- 
phen, same year. 

Sid’ney, in Illinois, a post-village and township of 
Champaign co., 48 m. N.E. of Decatur. 

Sidney, in Indiand, a post-village of Fulton co., 30 m. 
N.E. of Logansport. — A village of Marshall co., 115 m. 
N. of Indianapolis. 

Sidney, in Jwa, a post-vill. and twp., cap. of Fremont 
c, 12 m. E N.E. of Nebraska City. 

Sidney, in Maine, a post-township of Kennebec, on the 
Kennebec, N. of Augusta, 

Sidney, in Michigan, a post-township of Montcalm co., 

. N.E. of Grand Rapids; pop. abt. 200. 

Sidney, in Missouri, a post-village of Ralls co., 15 m. 
WS. W. of Hannibal. 

Sidney, in New Jrrscy, a post- village of Hunterdon co., 
1l m. N.W. of Flemington. 

Sidney, in New Fork. a post-village and township of 
Delaware co., 24 m. N.W. of Delhi. 

Sidney, in Ohio, a post-village, cap. of Shelby co., 72 
m. N.W. of Columbus. 

Sidney. in Virginia, a village of Augusta co., 11 m. N. 
N.E. of Staunton. 

Sid’ney Plains, in New Fork, a post-village of Dela- 
ware co., 100 m. W. S. W. of Albany. 

Sidon, a town of Palestine. See SAIDA. 

Si dra, (Gulf of.) the principal inlet of the Mediter- 


Hancock, in Maryland. 

Side'long, a. Being along, or on the side; lateral; 
oblique; not directly in front; as, a sidelong glance. 

—ado. On the side; laterally; obliquely; in the direc- 
tion of the side. 

Side'’-posts, n. pl. (Curp.) 
placed in pairs. 

Sid eral, Side’real, a. [Lat. sidus, a constellation.) 
(Asfron) A term used in order to distinguish that 
which has reference to the fixed stars from that which 
relates to the sun, moon, planets, or comets, Thus a S. 
day is the time during which the whole body of fixed 
stars appears to revolve round the earth. It is found 
by observing two successive passages of the same star 
over the meridian. The time for one passage to an- 
other consists of 20 hours, each of 60 minutes, of 60 
seconds each, &c. S. time is not suited for the purposes 
ot every-day life; but on account of its uniformity, it is 
very usefal in astronomical observations. 

. system. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Sid'erite, n. [Gr. sidéros, iron.) (Min.) Sparry iron- 
ore, or native carbonate of iron. 

Sid'eritis. n. (%. A genus of plants, order Lami- 
acew, having generally flowers of a ferruginous color, 
whence its popular name of Jron-wort. 

Siderog’ raphy, n. (Gr. sidéros, iron (or steel), and 
gr Than to write.] The art or practice of engraving on 
steel, 

Sideroschis‘olite, n. [r. sidéros, and schizein, 
to cleave, and lithos, stone.) (in.) A hydrate silicate 
of iron, found in small six-sided black prisms in Brazil. 

Sid eroscope. n. [Gr. sidéros, and skopein, to view.] An 
instrument for detecting minute degrees of magnetism 
in substances usnally supposed to be non-magnetic — 
the name having reference to the hypothesis that the 
traces of magnetism so detected are due to the presence 
of atoms of iron. 

Siderox’ylon,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Sapotaceæ. The name of Iron-wood is often given to 
S. inerme, a species native to the Cape of Good Hope, on 


A kind of truss-posts 


ranean Sea, on the N. coast of Africa, between Lat. 300 
and 33° N., Lon. 15° and 21° E. 

Sie'bengebirge. [Ger., tho seven mountains. ] A col- 
lection of conical heights in Rhenish Prussia, on the 
right bank of the Rhine, about 22 miles above Cologne. 
The highest of the peaks is the Löwenkopf, or Löwen- 
berg, 1,560 feet high; but the most famous is the Drach- 
enfels, q. v. 

Siedlec, (serd'Iek.) a town of Poland, 55 m. E. S. E. of 
Warsaw ; pop. 5.500. 

Sieg, (serg,) a river of Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia, 
rising 10 m. N.E. of Siegen, after a W. course of 80 
m. joins the Rhine 2 m. N. of Bonn. 

Siege, (4) m. Fr. siége, from Lat. sedes, a seat. 
Beir (Mil.) The seating, or setting, of an army around 
or before a fortified place for the purpose of compelling 
it to surrender, or the surrounding or investing of n 
place by an army, and approaching it by passages and 
advanced works, which cover the besiegers from the 
enemy’s fire. 

—Any continued endeavor to gain possession. 

Siegen, Lupwia von, (se-gen,) the inventor of mezzo- 
tint-engraving, B. at Utrecht, 1609; p. abt. 1676. 

Sie’gen, u town of Prussian Westphalia, on the Sieg, 
3s m. 8.8.W. of Arnsberg. Manuf, Woollens, cottons, 
leather, and iron- and steel-wares. Php. 7,000. 

Sienna, or Siena, (se-en'na,) a city of Italy, prov. of 
Sienna, 30 m. S E. of Florence; Lut, 48° 22’ N., Lon. 11° 
10˙ E. It is situated on three eminences on the high 
road to Rome from Florence, and has a circnit of nearly 
five miles. The city abounds in superb churches, mag- 
nificent palaces, and fine public monuments. It has a} 
university, clerical seminary, and several charities. The) 


See 


guage is spoken. Pop. 27,615, 
Sienna Earth. See TERRA DI SIENNA. 
Sienne, (se-en,) a river of France, dept. of Manche, 


city is noted for the purity with which the Italian lan-“ 


Padul, 12 m. S. of Granada, E. to the prov, of Almeria. 
The principal peaks are Mulhagen and Valeta; the for- 
mer of which is 11,678 ft. high. and the latter 11,387 ft. 

Sierra Nevada, in (al: fornia, a mountain range, 
stretching N. from the Coast Mountains in Los Angeles 
co. to the Cascade Range in Oregon. Its highest sum- 
mit is 16,000 ft. 

Sierra Pacarai’ma, in S. America. See Mount Pa» 
CARAIMA, 

Sierra Pari’ma, in Venezuela. See PARIMA (SIERRA). 

Sierra Soledad’, a mountain range in the 8. of New 
Mexico, between Lat. 32° and 34° N., Lon. 106° 30” W. 

Sierra Valley, or Sierra City, in California, a post- 
vill. of Sierra co, 30 m. E. of Downieville; pop. abt. 400. 

Sies’ta,n. [Sp.] The name given to the practice in- 
dulged in by the Spaniards, and the inhabitants of hot 
climates generally, of sleeping two or three hours in the 
middle of the day, when the heat is too oppressive to 
admit of their going from home. 

Sieve, (str.) n. |A. S. sife, syfe.] A vessel or utensil for 
separating flour from bran, or the smaller particles of 
any substance from the larger. 

Sieyes. Count EMANUEL Josepa, commonly called the 
Auf Steves, a French political philosopher and Consul 
of France. B. at Fréjus, 1748, gave, by his pamphlets, a 
great impetus to the French Revolution, and by his 
councils brought the National Assembly into existence, 
He was carried along by the torrent, the sluices of 
which he had opened, vainly endeavoring to control it, 
and failing, retired fora time during the Reign of Ter- 
ror. He, however, voted for the King’s death, took part 
in the 18th Brumaire, and was elected Consul along with 
Napoleon and Ducos. He soon resigned this office. and 
retired on a pension and an estate At the Restoration 
he left France, but returned as a private citizen in 1830. 
He was author of several political brochures. D. 1836. 

Sift’, v. a. [A. S. siftan.] To separate; to part; to sepa- 
rate by shaking or agitating; to separate by a sieve, as 
the fine parts of a substance from the coarse. as flour 
from bran; to examine minutely or critically ; to scrutix 
nize; to try: to discuss. 

Sift‘ed, a. Separated by a sieve; purified from the 
conrser parts; critically examined. 

Sift'er, n. One who sifts; that which sifts; asieve. 

Sig. n. Urine. (Local Amer.; prov. Eng.) 

Sigebert, (sig’bert,) two kings of France, the first born 
about 535, was the third son of Clothaire I., King of the 
Franks, whom he succeeded as King of Austrasia, or 
Metz, 561. He was assassinated at Vitry, at the instance 
of Fredegonde, mistress of his rival, Childeric, 575.— 
The second of the name, son of Dagobert I., succeeded to 
the kingdom of Anstrasia 638, p 656. 

Sigel, Frinz.a Major-Gen. of Volunteers, U. 8. army, B. 
at Ziusheim, Baden, in 1824, was educated at the military 
school of Carlsruhe, and became Adjutant-Gen. of the 
army of Baden in 1847, which position he resigned in 1848, 
becoming Minister of War under the Repnblican Revoln- 
tionary government of Baden organized in that year. 
After the defeat of the Revolntionists under Mieros- 
lawski, by the Prussians, at Waghäusel and Ettlingen, 
Ñ. took command and retreated within the fortress 
of Rastadt, which, being taken soon after, and the Pro- 
visional Government overthrown, &. fled into Switzer- 
land, and thence to the U.S in 1850, obtaining employ- 


which, aftera W. course of 40 m., flows into the Atlantic 
| 7m. 8 W of Contances. 
Sien’nese, n. (Gg.) A native of Sienna. 


account of the weight and hardness of its wood. 


Sierra, (se-er’ra,)n. [Sp., from Lat. serra, a saw.) 
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ment as a teacher in New York city, and afterwards, in 
1858, in St. Louis, Mo. At the ontbreak of the late war 
in 1861, S. became colonel of the 3d Mo. Volunteers, 
under Gen. Lyon; was sent with 1,200 men to the 8.W 
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of Missonri, where, being attacked by a superior force 
of Confederates, he effected a masterly retreat; took 


rt in the battle of Wilson's Creek, where, on the death | 


of Gen. Lyon, he directed the retreat of the Union army 
to Rolla; after which he was appointed brigudier-gen- 
eral, and took part in the battle of Pea Ridge. Becoming 
dissatisfied with Gen. Halleck, who commanded the 
dept. he resigned in May, 1862, but his resignation not 
being accepted, he was promoted to major-general, and 
appointed to a command in Virginia, where he served 
under Gens. Fremont and Pope, participating in the sec- 
ond battle of Bull Kun. 

Bigh, (.) v. n. A. S. sican ; Du. zuchten ; Ger. seufzen ; 
Sansk. svang, to move one’s self.) To suck in or inhale a 
larger quantity of air than usual, and immediately ex- 

1 it: to suffer a single deep respiration ; to inhale and 
expire along breath audibly, as from grief — To grieve; 
to mourn; to lament.— To utter a sound like sighing. 

e. æ. To lament; to mourn. 

. ( Physiol.) A deep inspiration, in which a more than 
usual volume of air is slowly inspired: it is an action, 
as is well known, often produced by strong mental affec- 
tions, but the want of such inspiration is also often pro- 
duced by the feebleness or imperfection of the normal 
actiors of the respiratory functions, According to a 
popular belief, not yet wholly exploded, a person is sup- 
posed to lose a drop of blood with every sigh. Shaks- 
peare alludes to this fallacy when he makes one of his 

characters talk about “ blood-drinking sighs.” That 
the habit of giving way to this state of melancholy is 
hurtful, by imperfectly inflating the lungs, is undoubted ; 
but as regards the loss of blood at every sigh, the idea is 
preposterous. 

Bigh’-born, a. Mournful; sorrowful. 

Sigh’er, (iter, un. A person who sixhs, 

Sigh 6 sa zç. n. The act of one who sighs. 

Sigh Ain Ely. adv. With sighing. 

Sight, (. n. [A. S. gesiht, from sem, getan, to see; 

er. sehere.) Act of seeing: perception of objects by the 
eye; View. Faculty of vision, or perceiving objects by the 
instrumentality of the eyes. (See below. $ Physiol.) — 
Open view; the state of admitting unobstructed vision ; 
a being Within the limits of vision. — Notice from gee- 
ing; Knowledge. — The organ of seeing; the eye. (n.) 
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quently drawn payable at sight (i. e. on presentation), 


the time begins to run from the period of presentment 

and acceptance. Sight draft and Sight bul are bills pay- 

able at sight.— Bouvier. 

To take sight. To take aim at.— Field of sight. The 
circular space within which objects are visible through 
a properly adjusted microscope or telescope.— Worcester. 
v. a. To come in sight or view of; to obtain a view of, 

as land.— To look at through an aperture or sight. 

—To give a proper direction or elevation to fire-arms or 
artillery by means of a sight. 

v. n. To obtain a view of anything.—To take sight, or aim. 

Sighted, a. Having sight, or seeing in a particular 
manner; as, hear-sig/ted. 

Sight/less, a. Wauting sight; blind; that cannot be 
seen; invisible. 

Sight’/lessly, adv. In a sightless manner. 

Sight’lessness, n. Want of sight. 

Sight'liness, n. The state or quality of being sightly. 

Sight/ly, a. Pleasing to the sight or eye; striking to 
the eye or view. — Opeu to the view; that may be seen 
from a distance. 

Sight-seeing, a. Eager for novelties, or for seeing 
sights. 

—n. Act of seeing sights or novelties. 

Sight’-seer, n. A person eager for seeing sights, or 
for novelties. 

Sight’-shot, n. Reach of the sight. 

Sights’man, x. (Mus.) One who reads or sings music 
readily at first sight — Moore. 

Sig 11. n. [Lat. sigillum, dim. of signum, a sign.] A 
Signature. 

Sigilla’ria, n. pl. IN. Lat. from sigillum, a seal. ] (Pal) 
An extinct genus of fossil plants found in the coal forma- 
tion. They are represented mainly by the stems, which 
have leaf-scurs like seal-impressions; wheuce the name 
of the genus, 

Sigismund’, Emperor of Germany, and King of Hun- 
gary und Bohemia, wus second son of the Emperor 
Charles IV., and was B. in 1306. On the death of his 
father, in 1378, he became Margrave of Brandenburg, 


receiving their homage. He married, in 1356, Maria, 


—A small aperture through which objects are to be 
seen; as, the sights of a quadrant. — That which is be- 
held; show; spectacle; exhibition. — A small piece of 
metal fixed on the muzzle of a musket, &c., to aid the 
eye im taking aim.— A large quantity or number; as, a 
sight of people. (Collog.) 

( Ph apa o.) One of the five human senses, having for its 
organ the Ere, q.v. In this organ, then, we have the 
retina, an expansion of the optic nerve, to receive and 
transmit to the brain the impressions of light; certain 
refracting, media for so disposing the rays of light tra- 
versing them as to throwa correct image of an external 
body on the retina; and a contracting diaphragm, with 
central apertures for regulating the quantity of light 
admitted into the eye. When the eyeisdirected to any 
object, an image of that object is depicted on the back 
of the eye by means of the rays of light entering the 

upil, and duly refracted by the different humors. The 

image, which is inverted, produces, somehow, an im- 
pression upon the retina with the assistance of the 
choroid coat, and this impression passes inwards to the 
nervous centres, whence the optic nerve takes its rise. 

No satisfactory explanation has yet been given to ac- 
count for the fact that we see objects erect the images 
of which are presented to us inverted on the retina. 

According to Müller, the mind really perceives the ob- 
jects inverted; but as this inversion is uniform, itis not 
perceived. The subject of binocular vision, or that with 
two eyes we only perceive one object, was long a per- 
Plexing subject to philosophers, until it was satisfac- 
torily explained by means of that now well-known in- 
strument the stereoscope. The power of adapting the 
eye to vision at different distances has received the most 
varied explanations: but the opinion now generally en- 
tertained is that it depends mainly on some alteration, 
either in position or form, which takes place in the 
crystalline lens. Some persuns possess this power of 
adaptation ina very slight degree, and thus labor under 
defective vision, of which there are two kinds, the per- 
son an the one case only seeing distinctly those objects 
which are near, in the other, only such as are distant. 
Near-sightedness is caused by anything — such as undue 
convexity of the cornea — which increases the refract- 
ing Power of the eye, and so causes the image of an ob- 
Ject to be formed at n point anterior to the retina, and 
is remedied by the use of concave glasses. Long-sight- 

ness, On the other hand, is owing to conditions the re- 
1 Of this, and is remedied by the use of convex 
pesos, which diminish the focal distance of an image 
hones in the eye. In order to distinctness of vision, 
ti following conditions are necessary: 1, A sufficiency 
of light or il:imination in the object viewed; 2, the 
either tion of the image exactly on the retina, and not 
altt er before or behind: and 3, the minute size of the 
35 Mate divisions of the retina capable of independent 
du tion. The great superiority of the eye as a me- 
of ine for perceiving the outer world, lies in this power 
of tha e sensibility to minnte points. We judge 


Ze Over the surface of the retina, and partly from 


notion of an object partly from the motion of its 


daughter of Ludwig Louis, King of Hungary, and was 
crowned king the sume year. He soon after extended 
his dominions by the conquest of Wallachia. His queen 


dying in 1392, his claim to the crown of Hungary was | 


contested by Ladislaus V., King of Poland, but unsuc- 
cessfully; and the frequent conspiracies formed against 
S. by the nobles made him suspicious and cruel. Alarmed 
by the conquests of the Turks, he sought aid of France 
and England; and a great battle was fought ut Nicop- 
olis in 1396, in which the French, under the Count of 
Nevers, were defeated and almost all slain, the Hunga- 
rians fled without fighting, and S narrowly escaped, and 
led a wandering lite for eighteen months. In 1410 he 
was chosen emperor by one party of the electors, Jobst, 
Marquis of Moravia, being chosen by another party, and 
Wenceslaus, who had been deposed, still retaining the 
title of emperor. At the same period there were also 
three rival popes, But the death of Jobst and the ac- 
quiescence of Wenceslaus left S. without a rival in the 
following year, He was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
Nov., 1414, and went thence to the great Council of Con- 
stance. He surrounded the town with his troops, and 
remained master of its gates during the Council. The 
Bohemian reformer, John Huss, had come to Constance 
under a safe-conduct of the emperor ; but he was, never- 
theless, burnt, as was also his disciple, Jerome of Prague, 
S. had a conference with the Pope, Benedict XIII., at 
Perpignan, hoping to induce him to resign the tiara, but 
he failed. About the same time he sold Brandenburg 
to Frederick of Hohenzollern, Burgrave of Nürnberg; 


France and England. He professed to negotiate a peace 


made a secret alliance with the latter, hoping to recover 
Arles. By the death of his brother, Wenceslaus, in 1419, 
he succeeded to the crown of Bohemia, and the Hussite 
war begun, which lasted fifteen years. The famous Zisca 
defeated & before Prague in 1420, but agreed to a truce, 
and S. was crowned soon after. After the death of Zisca 
the war was ably carried on by the two leaders, named 
Procopius. In 1431, S. was crowned King of Italy at 
Milan; and in 1433, Emperor of Rome by Eugenius IV. 
D. 1437. 

Sigismund’ I., King of Poland, called The Great, son 
of Casimir IV., B. 1466, succeeded his brother, Alexander, 
in 1507; p. 1548. — Sicismunp II., surnamed Augustus, B. 
1520, was son of the preceding, and succeeded him in 
1548; p. 1572. — Sidisuuxp III,, surnamed De Vasa, B. 
1566, was son of John III., King of Sweden, and of Cath- 
arine, the daughter of Sigismund I. He was elected 
King of Poland in 1587, and succeeded to the crown of 
Sweden in 1594. Being a Catholic, his uncle, Charles, 
Duke of Sudermania, easily undermined his authority in 


succeeded in placing his son, Vladislaus, on the throne 
besides that, was involved in a war with Gustavus Adol- 


phns. D. 1632. 
Sig'la, n.pl. [Lat] In printing and in ancient MSS., 


ima, 
the Motion of our eyes following it; and of the form of 
the Q partly from the mere sensation, and partly from 
capa ciation of ideas. There is none of the senses 
and A8 7 of affording so large an amount of instruction 
to pl light as the eye; none in which the judgment has 
Play so important a part; and none Bo susceptible of 
ſuca tion. 


notes, breviatures, letters used for words, characters, or 
shorthand. 

Sig' ma, n. The Greek letter E, o, ç, corresponding to 
the English s. 

Sigmaring’en, a town of Prussia, about 30 m. from 
Constance, which, till 1849, was the cap. of Hohenzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen ; pop. 2,500. 
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or a certaiu number of days after sight. In the last case, | 


and was occupied four years in visiting his states, and | 


raised Savoy into a duchy for Amadeus VIII. and visited 


between Charles VI. and Henry V., but perfidiously | 


Sweden, and he lost that kingdom in 1604. In 1610, he, 


of Russia, but was afterwards obliged to succumb, and 
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SIGN 


(Law.) Presentment. — Bills of exchange are fre-'Sig’meoid, a. [From Gr. sigma, s, and eidos, form.] 


(Anat.) A term applied to the valves which guard the 
pulmonary artery, named from their resemblance to a 
seginent of a circle.—A lso applied to a part of the large 
intestine—the colon—where it forms a sort of doubls 
curva in the pelvis, called the sigmoid Jlezure ol the 
colon. 

Sigmoid’al, a. (Bot.) Having the form of 8. 

Sign, (in,) n. [Fr. signe; Du. sein; Ger. zeichen ; Goth 
tuihns ; Icel. takn; Lat. signum.) That by which any- 
thing is kuown; something by which another thing is 
shown or represented ; a mark; a note; a character. — 
A wonder; a miracle; a prodigy: a remarkable trans- 
action, event, or phenomenon, — Something hung or set 
neur a house, or over a door, to give notice of the ten- 
ant's occupation, or what is made or sold within. — A 
memorial or monument; something to preserve the 
memory of a thing. — A note or token given without 
words. 

„They made signs to his father.“ — Luke, 

—Visible representation; a mark of distinction; cogni- 
zance. 

“t Aloft by angels borne, his sign In heaven.” — Milton. 

—Typical representation; a symbol; a type. 

(As(ron.) A portion of the ecliptic or zodiac, contain 
ing thirty degrees, or a twelfth part of the complete cir- 
cle. The first commences at the point of the equator 
through which the sun passes at the time of the vernal 
equinox; and they are counted onwards, proceeding 
from west to east, according to the annual course of the 
sun, all round the circle. The names of the twelve signs, 
in the order in which they follow each other, with the 
characters by which they are indicated on globes, and 
in the almanacs and books of astronomy, are us follows: 
Aries F, Taurus Y, Gemini II, Cancer , Len S2, 
Virgo M2, Libra , Scorpio M, Sagittarius 1, Capri- 
cornus M. Aquarius ZZ, Pisces . It is to be re- 
marked, that the above are also the names of the twelve 
constellations of the zodiac; and in ancient times (more 
than 200 years before our æra), the places of the signs 
and the constellations were coincident; but owing to the 
motion of the earth's equator, by which the equincetial 
points are curried backwards on the echptic about 60 67 
annually, the intersections of the ecliptic and equator, 
and consequently the commencement of the signs, now 
correspond to different stars, the first point of the sign 
Arics being at present near the beginning of the con- 
stellation Pisces. On this account cure must be taken 
not to confound the signs of the zodinc, which are fixed 
in respect of the equinoxes, with the constellations, 
which are movable in respect of those points, 

(Algebra.) A symbol indicating an operation to be 
performed, or a relation subsisting between two quanti- 

ties. Of the former kind, those most commonly used ure, 

| + foraddition, — for subtraction, X for multiplication, + 
for division, y for the square root, 3y for the cnbe root, 
ny for the nth root, &c. The signs denoting relations 
are, = equal to, > greater than, < less than, &c. 

—v. a. To mark; to represent typically; to denote; tosig- 

| nify; to indicate by sign.— To mark with characters, 
or one’s name. 

|—v.n. To communicate intelligence by a sign or signal. 

Signa, (sen’ya,) a town of N Italy, prov, of Florence, 
$m. from Florence. Manuf. Straw bonnets. Pop. 5.500. 

Sig nal, n. [Fr ; L. Lat. signale; Lat. signum.) A 
sign that gives, or is intended to give, notice, or to com- 
municate intelligence or orders, or the notice given. — 
At sea, signals are of very great importance, and the 
may be divided into three classes; — First, those whi 
are made by the sound of any particular instrument, 
such as a trumpet, horn, or fife; and to these may be 
added striking the bell and beating the drum. Second, 
signals made by displaying pendants, ensigns, and flags 
of different colors, or by lowering or altering the posi- 
tion of sails. Third. signals which are executed by 
rockets of various kinds, by firing cannon or small 
arms, by artificial fireworks, or by lanterns. Very few 

| subjects have engaged the attention of nautical men 
More than the arrangement of signals. They are nu- 
merous and important, and are all communicated in the 
instructions sent to the commander of every ship of the 
fleet, or squadron, before putting to sea. — In the army, 
signals are generally made by the firing of cannon or 
the sound of trumpet. Balloons, rockets, or semaphores 
placed from distance to distance, are also used. — The 
subject of railway signals is one of great importance in 
its relation to the saving of life and property. The 
most valuable of these are the signals transmitted by 
telegraph. See SIGNAL Service, in the SUPPLEMENT. 

—a. Distinguished from what is ordinary; eminent; re- 
markable; memorable; extraordinary; notable; con- 
spicuous. 

—v.a. To mark with a sign; to communicate by signals. 

Sig’nalize, v.a. To make signal; to make remarka- 
ble or eminent; to render distinguished from what is 
common, 

Sig’nally, adv. Eminently ; remarkably; memorably ; 
in a distinguished manner. 

Sig'nalment. u. The act of giving a signal, or of 
communicating by signals; the act of signalizing ;— 
hence, description by peculiar, appropriate, or peculiar 
marks. — Webster. 

Sig'natory,a. Relating to a seal; used in sealing. 

Sig’nature, n. [Fr., from Lat. signo, signatus. See 
SIGN.) A sign, stamp, or mark impressed; a mark for 
proof, or proof drawn from marks; a sign-manual; the 
name of a person written or subscribed by himself — An 
external mark or feature, supposed to indicate the na- 
ture and characteristics of a person, &c. 

(Aus.) In writing music in avy key with sharps or 
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flats, the sharps and flats belonging to the key, instead 
of being prefixed to each note as required, are placed 
together immediately after the clef on the degrees of 
the staf to which they belong; and this collect‘oa of 
sharps or flats is called the signature. 

(Priat.) A letter or figure at the bottom of the first 
page of each sheet, to denote the order of the sheet, and to 
facilitate the arrangement of them for binding. Brande. 

Sign’-board,n. A board on which a person sets a 
notice of bis occupation, or of articles for sale. Webster. 

Signer, n. One who signs or subscribes his name. 

Signet, n. [Fr.] A mark; a stamp; a seal. — The seal 
used by a sovereign in sealing his private letters and 
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grants. 

Significance, Significancy, n. en Lat. 
signifio. See soter] That which is signified ; mean- 
ing; import; that which is intended to be expressed ; 
force ; energy; power of impressing the mind; import- 
ance; moment; consequence. 

Bizaificsnt: a, [Fr., from Lat. significans.) Bigni- 
ying; expressing or containing signification or sense; 
standing as asign of something; betokening something; 
indicative; expressive or representative of some fact 
or event. 

Significantly, adv. With signification or meaning; 
with force of expression. 

Significate, n. (Logic.) One of the several things 
signified by a common term. — Whately. 

Bignines tion: n. (Fr.; Lat. significatio.) Act of 
signifying or making known, or of communicating ideas 
to another by signs or by words, by anything that is 
understood, particularly by words. — That which is un- 
derstood to be intended by a sign, character, mark, or 
word. — Meaning ; import ; sense, 

Significative, a. [Fr. significatif.) Betokening or 
representing by an external sign; having signification 
or meaning ; expressive of a certain idea or thing. 

Significatively, adv. So as to represent or express 
by an external sign. 

sipar icativeness, n. Quality of being significa- 
tive. 

Significator, n. Ono who, or that which. signifies. 

Significatory, n. That which siguifies or repre- 
sents. 

Sig'nify, v.a. [Fr. signifier; Lat. significo — signum, 
a sign, and facio, to make.) To make known either by 
signs or words; to express or declare by a token ; to be- 
token; to point to; to make known; to declare; to 
proclaim; to intimate; to manifest. — To mean; to de- 
note; to imply; to purport. — To import; to weigh ; to 
have consequence. 

—v.n. To express meaning with force. 

Signior, (sen'yor,) n. See SEIGNIOR. 

Sign-man’ual, n. [See MANUAL.] One's own name 
written by himself; — applied particularly to the signa- 
tureof a sovereign or prince. 

Signor, (seen'yor,) n. {Se. séitor ; Lat. senior, elder.] 

he Italian term equivalent to the English Sir or Mr., 
the French Monsieur, and the German Herr, 

Signora, (sen- x ra.) n. The Italian term correspond- 
ing to the English Madame or Mrs. 

Signorina, (seen-yo-rena,) n. The Italian term an- 
swering to the English Miss. 

Sign’-post, n. A post on which a sign hangs, or on 
which papers are placed to give public notice of any- 
thing. 

Sigourney. gree) in Iowa, a post-village, cap. 
of Keokuk co., 45 m. S. W. of Iowa City; pop. in 1869, 918. 

Siguenza, (s--gwain'tha,) (anc. S-gontium,) a town 
of Spain, 75 m. from Madrid ; pop. 5,000. 

Sikes’ton, or Sixestown, in Missouri, a post- village of 
Scott co., 26 m. S.W. of Cairo, Illinois. 

Sikhs, (seeks,) n. pl. (Corrupted from Sansk. sithya, 
disciples.) A warlike race of India, who commenced 
their career as a religious sect, adopting a kind of com- 
bination of the Mohammedan and Hindoo creeds, Their 
dispositions were originally mild, abstracted, and al- 
most philosophic: but persecution, and a cruel death 
inflicted on two of their chiefs, roused them into fury, 
and changed them into a race of desperate warriors. 
While the Mogul power, however, continned in its vigor, 
they could avenge their wrongs only by hasty and 
stolen ravages, after which they sought the recesses of 
the Northern mountains. The seat of their power was 
principally in Lahore or the Punjab. They attained to 
their highest pitch of power under Runjeet Singh, at 
the beginning of the present century; but, after a series 
of sanguinary conflicts vi‘. ne British, their territories 
were definitively annexea to the English East India 

essions in 1849, 

Bikino, (su.) an island of the Grecian Archipelago, 
20 m. N.W. of Santorini; area, 17 sq. m.; pop. 300. 

Bila’o, a town of Mexico, 10 m. N.W. of Guanaxuato ; 

p. abt. 4.000. 

Silenales, n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous exogens. Diaa. Monodichlamydeous 
flowers, a free central placenta, an external embryo 
curved round a little mealy albumen, and more than 
one carpel completely combined into a compound fruit. 
The alliance includes 4 ordera, — CARYOPAYLLACEA, IL- 
LECEBRACE®, PORTULACACE E, and POLYGONACEA, q. v. 

Si'lence, n. [ms It. silenziv; Lat. silentium, from 
sileo, to be still or silent.) State of being silent; still- 
ness or entire absence of sound or noise; state of hold- 
ing one's peace; forbearance of speech in man, or of 
noise in other animals; habitual tacitnrnity; secrecy; 
stillness ; calmness ; gulars cessation of rage, agitation, 
or tumult; absence of mention ; oblivion. 

=n. d. To make silent; to oblige to hold the peace; to 
restrain from noise or speaking; to still; to quiet; to 
restrain; to appease; to stop; to cause to cease firing 
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by a vigorons cannonading; as, to silence an enemy’s 
batteries, — To put an end to; to cause to cease, 
Si‘lenee, interj. Be silent! be still! — Shaks. 
Sile’ne, n. (Bot.) The Catch-fly, Campion, or Fly-bane, 
a genus of plants, order Caryophyllacre, with a tubular 
5-toothed calyx; 5 notched or bifid petals, which ter- 
minate in a narrow claw at the base, spring from the 
stalk of the germen, and have each an appendage form- 
ing a corona in the mouth of the corolla; 10 stamens; 
3 styles; the capsule 3-celled, 6-toothed, many-seeded. 
The species are numerous, mostly natives of the temper- 
ate parts of the northern hemisphere, annual and per- 
ennial plants; about a dozen of them natives of the U. 
States, and others frequent in our flower-gardens. 
Silent, a. [Lat. silens, from sileo, to be silent.) Making 
no noise or sound; still; calm; quiet: not speaking; 
mute; dumb; speechless; habitually speaking little; 
taciturn; not inclined to much talking; not loquacious, 
Not operative; wanting efficacy ; not mentioning; not 
proclaiming; not acting; not transacting business in 
persun. — Not pronounced; having no sound, as a letter. 
Silently, ade. Without speech or words; without 
noise; without mention. 
Si‘lentness,n. State of being silent; stillness. 
Sile’nus. (Myth) The foster-father and attendant of 
Bacchus, and likewise leader of the satyrs. He was rep- 
resented as a robust old man in n state of intoxication, 
and riding on an ass, with a can in his hand. He was 
invested with prophetic powers, and hence became the 
symbol of wisdom hidden beneath a rough exterior. 
Silesia. n. (Munuf.) See SUPPLEMENT. 
Silesia, a prov. of Prussia, having N. the prov. of Posen, 


E. Poland and Cracow, S. Austrian Silesia, Moravia, and | 


Bohemia, and W. fazony and Brandenburg; Lat. be- 
tween 49° 40 and 52° N., Lon. 14° 25’ and 18° 12’ E. 


Area, 15,711 sq. m. The surface is mountainous on the | 
S. and 8.W., but level and very fertile in the other 


parts, Rivers. The Oder, the two Neisses, the Bober, 
Mulapane, and Bartsch. Prod. Corn, flax, hemp, beet- 
root, sugar, tobacco, timber, and madder. Min. Iron, 
lead, zinc, copper, and coal. Manuf. Linens, cottons, 
woollen cloth,and hardware. Princtpal towns. Breslau, 
Liegnitz, Glogau, Gorlitz, Niesse, Glatz. Pop. 8,843,699. 
S. became a province of Poland in the 10th century. It 
was divided and governed by three independent princes 
in 1163; invaded by the Mongolians in 1241; by John 
of Bohemia in 1327; and it placed itself under the 

tection of the King of Bohemia in 1459. Matthias For. 
vinus, King of Hungary, took possession of Silesia, and 
extended his protection to the descendants of John 
Huss, in 1478. It fell to the house of Austria in 1526. 
S. was conquered by Frederick the Great during the 
Seven Years’ War, and the greatest part of it was ceded 
to Prussia by the three treaties of 1742, 1745, and 1763. 

Silesia, (Austrian.) That part of Silesia which 
was retained by Austria in 1742, when the province de- 
scribed in the foregoing article was ceded to Prussia. 
Area, 1,845 sq.m. It is divided into the circles of Trop- 
pau and Teschen, and is now completely incorporated 
with Moravia. See MORAVIA. 

Silex, n. [Lat., a flint.) Flint-stone; pure quartz; 
SILICA, q. v. 

Sil/het, or SyVhet, a town of British India, presi- 
dency of Bengal, on the Soormah, 120 m. N.E. of Dacca, 
and 260 m. from Calcutta; Lat. 24°55’ N., Lon. 91° 55’ E. 

Silhouette, (si t.) n. Iu the fine arts, S. is the repre- 
sentation of the ontlines of an object filled with black 
color, in which the inner lines are sometimes finely drawn 
in white. The name comes from 
Etienne de Silhouette, a French 
minister of finance in 1759, who 
strove to enforce severe economy 
in the administration. While he 
was in power, all the fashions in 
Paris took the character of parsi- 
mony. Coats without folds were 
worn; snuff-boxes were made of 
plain wood; and, instead of painted 
portraits, outlines only were drawn 

n profile, and filled with Indian 
ink. All these styles were called 
A la Silhouette; nud profiles made 
by tracing the shadow projected 
by the light of a candle on a sheet of white pa 
2361) being then much in vogue, have continu 
the name. 

Silica, Suicio Acm, (sil’e-ka,) n. [Lat. siler, flint, be- 
cause it constitutes the chief part of that snbstance.] 
S. only forms a single oxide, which has caused a dif- 
culty in deciding on the number of equivalents of oxygen 

it contains. The theory generally adopted at the present 

time is, that it is a binoride, and not a teroride, as rep- 
resented by Berzelius, making the equivalent of silicon 
to be 14:24, instead of 2136. This view has received 

confirmation at the hands of Wöhler, who has formed a 

siliciuretled hydrogen, exactly corresponding to car- 

buretted hydrogen. Pure S. occurs in nature, crystal- 
lized in six-sided prisms, terminated by six-sided pyra- 
mids in rock crystal and some other forms of quartz. 

It enters largely into the composition of agate, chalce- 

dony, flint, opal, sandstone, felspar, and a vast number 

of other minerals. Ina perfectly pure state it is quite 
transparent and colorless. Its hardness is next to that 
of the precious stones, and it has a sp. gr. of 26. It 
fuses in the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, and may be drawn 
into threads like glass. It is insoluble in water when 
anhydrous, and in all acids except the hydrofluoric. 

When heated alone, S. is not volatile, but when heated 

with water, it undergoes partial sublimation at a high 


Pig. 2361. 
SILHOUETTE. 


r (Fig. 
to bear 


temperature. & presents the general characters of an 
earthy base, but acts as an acid, forming with the bases 
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compounds known as silicates. These are very abundant 
in nature; clay, felspar, mica, hornblende, and a large 
number of other common minerals, are compounds of 
this description. & may be obtained pure by fusing 
one part of Snely-powdered quartz or sand in a platinum 
crucible, with 244 parts of a mixture in equivalent pro 
portions of the carbonate of potash and soda, the min 
eral being added to the fused mass from time to time, 
until the whole of the carbonic actd is driven off. The 
fused mass is allowed to cool, and is dissolved in very 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and filtered. Itis then evapo- 
rated to dryness, and the residue is again heated with 
hydrochloric acid, and thrown on a filter, washed with 
hot water, dried, and ignited. In this state it forms a 
finely-divided gritty white powder, insoluble in water 
and acids, with the exception of hydrofluoric acid. It 
may be precipitated in a gelatinous form by the decom- 
position of fluoride of silica by water, being considerabil 
soluble in that liquid. The history of the hydrates of 

is somewhat complicated. The industrial applications 
of S. are very numerous. Glass and pottery are com- 
pounds of S., with various metallic oxides It is exten- 
sively used iu metallurgical operations, as a flux for 
effecting the decomposition of ores by the formation of 
a light glassy slag, which floats on the top of the molten 
metal, carrying with it the impurities contained in the 


mineral. Form. 8102 
Silicate, n. (Chem.) See SIA. 


li'cious, Sili’ceous, a. (Chem.) Belonging to, 
resembling, or containing silica. 

Sili’cite, n. (in.) A yellowish-white Labradorite, 

Sili‘cium, n. ( Chem.) The former name of SILICON, q. v. 

Sili’‘ciuretted hyd m,n. (Chem.) See SILICA, 

Sit tele, Silieula, n. [From Lat. siliqua, a pod.] 
( Bot.) A short silique, the length of which is not more 
than twice its breadth, as that of Shepherd’s-purse. &c. 

Gray. 

Sil'‘ieon, n. (Chem.) The base of silica, discovered 55 
Berzelius in 1823. It was at first supposed to be a metal, 
and received the name of silicium; but from ita close 
analogy to carbon and boron, it is now considered to be 
a non-metallic element. It is in the form of its only 
oxide, silica, the most abundant solid element in nature. 
It is obtained in a state of purity by igniting the double 
fluoride of S. and potassium with sufficient potassium 
to combine with the whole of the fluorine. The mass 
is washed first with cold, and then with hot water. 
S. thus obtained is a dull-brown powder, sinking in 
water, in which itis insoluble. It soils the fingers when 
touched, is a non-conductor of electricity, and is insolu- 
ble in all acids but the hydrofluoric. Heated in oxygen 
or air, it burns with a brilliant flame, being converted 
into silica, its only oxide. If heated in a closed plati- 
num crucible. its properties become changed. It is now 
insoluble in hydrofluoric acid, it is decreased in bulk, 
and may be heated strongly in air and oxygen without 
taking fire. Deville describes a kind of modification of 
S. which has the appearance of platinum filings. It is 
formed by acting with hydrochloric acid or silicide of 
sodium and aluminum. & unites with hydrogen, form- 
ing a gas spontaneously inflammable in air or oxygen. 
It also forms compounds with sulphur, chlorine, bro- 
mine, flnorine, and one or two other elements; but they 

no practical interest. Equiv. 14°24; symbol, Si. 

Siliculose’, a. (Bot.) Pertaining to, or bearing, silicles. 

Silique, (si/lzk,)n. [Lat. siliqua.] (Bot.) A superior 
I-or 2celled, many-seeded, long, narrow fruit, dehiscing 
by two valves separating from below up- 
wards, and having the seede attached 
to two parietal placentas, which are com- 
monly connected together by a spurious 
vertical dissepiment, called arrplum. The 
placentas are opposite to the lobes of the 
stigma instead of alternate, as is the case 
in all fruits which are regular in struc- 
ture. When the replum extends oy 
across the fruit, the latter is said to be 
celled; when only partially, it is 1-celled. 
Examples occur in the Wall- flower, 
Stock, Cabbage, Cardamom (Fig. 2362), 
and in many other plants of the order 
Brassicaceæ. When a fruit possesses the 
general structure of the siliqua, but with 
the lobes of the stigma alternate with the 
placentas, as in the Celandine, it is termed 
a ceratium, or siliquiform capsule. 

Siliauel la, n. (Boet.) A subordinate 
part of such fruit as the Poppy, composed 
of the carpel and two extended placentw. Fig. 2362. 

Henslow. 

SiViquiform, a. (Bot.) Having the form of a silique, 

Sil'iquose, Siliquous, a. ( Bot.) Bearing siliquea, 
or pods resembling siliqnes. — Gray. 

Silis’tria, (Turk. Drístra), a Tortified town of Bulgaria, 
on the right bank of the Danube, 63 m. E. N. E. of Rust- 
chuk. In 1854 this town was besieged by the Russians, 
who, after sustaining a great loss of men, were forced to 
abandon all hope of taking it. Pop. 20,000. 

Silk, n. [A. S. coe: Dan. and Sw. silke ; Runes, schilk ; 
Lat. sericum (passing into selikum), silk; Gr. ori 
from ser, seros, pl. seres, the Seres, a Chinese people, 
from whom the ancients got the first silk; ser, also, the 
silk-worm; Fr, soiz.) A well-known species of glossy 
thread, spun by the caterpillar of various species of the 


Phala genus, of which Phahena bombyz is that which 
is more commonly employed for this purpose, and te 
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which is more especially applied the name of silk-worm, 
The threads as spun by the silk-worm, and wound up in 
its cocoon, are all double, in consequence of the twin 
orifice in the nose of the insect through which they are 
rojected. These two threads are laid parallel, and are 
glued together by a sort of varnish which envelops 
them, and constitutes 25 per cent. of the weight of the 
silk. The thickuess of the double thread is about the 
one thousandth part of an inch. It is much the strong- 
est of all textile fibres, a thread of it of x certain diam- 
eter being nearly three times us strong as a thread of 
flax, and twice as strong as a thread of hemp. The 
color of raw silk is generally bright yellow, but iu some 
varieties it is nearly white. — Raw silk is produced by 
the operation of winding off, at the same time, several 
of the balls or cocoons (which are immersed in hot 
water, to soften the natural gum of the filament) on a 
com maon reel, thereby forming one smooth even thread. 
When the skein is dry, it is taken from the reel and 
made up into hanks; but before it is fit fur weaving, 
and iv order to enable it to undergo the process of dye- 
ing, without furriug up or separating the fibres, it is 
converted into one of three forms — viz., singles, tram, 
or organzine. — Singles (n collective noun) is formed of 
one Of the reeled threads, being twisted, in order to 
give it strength and firmness.— Tram is formed of two or 
more threads twisted together. In this state it is com- 
monly used in weaving, as the shoot or weft. — Thrown 
silk is formed of two, three, or more singles, according 
to the substance required, being twisted together in a 
contrary direction to that in which the singles of which 
it is composed are twisted. This process is termed organ- 
tinting ; and the silk sç twisted, organzine. — The art of 
maki rig the fibrous substance of the cocoon available 
for tex tile purposes seems to have originated with the 
Chinese, and to have been practised by them from a very 
early period. According to'the written records of this 
nation, the art seems to have been known and practised 
by therm 2,700 years before the Christian æra. Until the 
reign Of the Emperor Justinian, the silk-worm was only 
cultivated in China; but the raw material was purchased 
and man afactured for a long time before by the inhab- 
itants of Persia, Tyre,and other places. Until the reign 
of Augustus, however, silk was very little used in Eu- 
rope. Ln the 6th century, two monks brought some 
eggs of thesilk-worm from China and India to Constan- 
tinople, and the Emperor Justinian encouraged them to 
breed the insect and cultivate its cocoons. Within a 
short period afterwards, silk manufactures were estab- 
lished at Athens, Thebes, and Corinth, not only for 
rearing the worm upon mulberry-leaves, but for un- 
winding its cocoons, twisting their filaments into 
stronger threads, and then weaving them into cloth. At 
that tine, and for a long period afterwards, the Vene- 
tians became the only channel through which the silk 
oduce of the Greek empire was transferred to the 
estern ; and they derived great wealth from the trade. 
The silk manufacture remained in this state for six cen- 
turies ; but in 1146, Roger I., King of Sicily, in his con- 
qar of Greece, took many of the people engaged in 
his branch of industry, and compelled them to con- 
tinne their avocations in Palermo and Calabria. From 
these places the silk industry spread throughout Italy, 
and ultimately reached Spain, from which country it was 
introduced into France during the reign of Francis I. 
The cultivation of the silk-worm was not commenced in 
Frauce till 1564. The mulberry plantations for their 
propagation were greatly encouraged by Henry IV., 
and since that period they have been the source of most 
beneficial employment to the French people. James I. 
was very anxious to introduce the breeding of silk- 
worms into Eugland; but it would appear that that 
country is not well adapted for this species of husband- 
ry, Om account of the cold east winds which are so prev- 
alent im April and May, a time when the silk-worm re- 
quires a plentiful supply of mulberry-leaves. The man- 
ufacture of silk goods, however, made great progress 
during that king’s peaceful reign, and the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, contributed in a remark- 
able manner to the’ increase of the English silk trade, 
by the influx ofa large colony of skilful French weavers 
who settled in Spitalfields. But the great European 
the weer silk manufacture is still, up to the present day, 
French city of Lyons. In this country, there had 
t m from the beginning of the century, some importa- 
TA of raw silk, mostly for the fringe and dress trim- 
ming manufacturers, and to some extent also for ex- 
0 tion; iu some years it had amounted to $100,000, 
88 +900, and in one year tu $600,000. These new 
China fecturers now began to import raw silk from 
had ta, from Turkey and from Italy; and though they 
aen to contend with unfavorable tariffs, with the 
the s Prejudice in favor of imported goods, and with 
Bkili ficulties attendant upon the employment of un- 
In 1 ed and incompetent workmen, they persevered. 
chia S60 the Cheney Bros., at Hartford, and South Man- 
at N er, Conn.,and several manufacturers at Mansfield, 
M “ ew ton, Groton, Northampton. and other points in 
aot Philadelphia, Baltimore and New York, were 
fo *& an increasing business in the manufacture of sew- 
norik and twist. As yet, there was little done save in 
bons = silks, dress trimmings, and a few styles of rib- 
for 3 But in the next decade (1850-1860) the demand 
and bo ing-machine silk and twist began to increase, 
Ameri. this time it was found that the best brands of 
3 Jun sewing silks were superior in quality, even- 
Fee Strength and color, to the best Italian ; pongees, 
Nese silks, and other mixed goods were made of as 


go + 
and — as the imported; handkerchiefs, ribbons 


markets, and were creating a demand for more; and 
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after years of experiment, on the part of the Brothers 
Cheney, the spun silk made from silk waste, pierced 
cocoons, etc.. were coming into use. and greatly re- 
ducing the cost of those goods of which they formed a 
he As yet (in 1560) American silk manufacturers 
ad received no protection or aid from the government; 
indeed, they had beon hindered rather than helped, 
since the moderate duties on manufactured silks were 
more than counterbalanced by the duties on raw silk, 
which they needed to have free. But in 1861, the exi- 
gencies of the war, requiring the raising of a large 
revenue, and a heavy uty (40 per cent., afterwards 
raised to 60 per cent.), was imposed on manufactured 
silk, while raw silk was admitted duty free. Here was 
the opportunity for the silk manufacturers, and they 
improved it. In every direction their enterprise was 
manifest. Paterson became, to some degree, the Lyons 
of America, and its forty -r fifty silk houses (8:3 in 1880) 
were active and wide awake. In Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston and Baltimore, as well as in numberless 
smaller towns and cities, one form or other of the silk 
industry was established, and profitable work furnished 
to many thousands of busy workers. The sewing silk 
and machine twist still continued to be in great de 
mand, and since 1870 has been sold in Europe as well 
as in other countries; ribbons and svarts of all kinds 
are manufactured here, and are crowding out the for 
eign goods; dress trimmings, from the simplest fringe, 
and the plainest buttons to the richest marabout trim- 
ming and bullion fringe, and the costliest of silk but- 
tons, are now manufactured here better and cheaper 
than the imported goods; lace, in all the varieties of 
which silk is a constituent—scarfs, veils, nets. etc.— 
is contesting in our markets the palm with the choicest 
products of the looms of Nottingham and S'Gall. But 
the greatest advance has been made in what are known 
as broad goods—dress silks of all colors, fancy and bro- 
caded silks wrought by the improved Jacquard looms, 
millinery silks, foulards and spun silks of slight lustre 
but of great durability and beauty, and at the same 
time so moderate in price as to be within the reach of 
all. In color, quality and durability, as well as in 
beauty, the American silks surpass the French silks of 
the same grade, with two additional advantages— they 
are not weighted with dye stuffs, as are the same grade 
of foreign silks, and hence are of more durable and of 
more enduring colors, and they are lower in price. 
Much of this success in broad goods and ribbons is due 
to the enterprise persistency and progressive spirit of 
the Cheney Brothers, who for twenty years struggled 
almost alone against European competition in these 
goods. The intense competition and the present low 
price of raw silk, have brought down the prices, not- 
withstanding the duties, lower than at any period 
during the presentcentury. As yet, our manufacturers 
are doing very little in the very highest grades of dress 
silks, now generally woven by hand in Lyons, nor are 
they attempting the production of the heaviest silk 
velvets, but they will ere long produce both, and weave 
them on power looms. In 1880, according to returns 
of the 10th census, there were in the United States 383 
silk manufacturing establishments. having in aggregate 
8,467 looms, and an invested capital of 518, 999.300; 
these establishments employed 34,440 hands. of whom 
9,350 were men. 16,344 women, and 5,t05 children. 
They paid in 1880 89.107.855; the gross value of mate- 
rials employed was $22,371,500, and the net value of 
manufactured products was 834.410.463. Of the 383 
factories, 28 (615 looms) were in California; 22 (241 
looms) in Massachusetts; 108 (4,531 looms) in New 
Jersey; 150 (2,101 looms) in New York; 49 (31 looms) 
in Pennsylvania, and the remainder was divided among 
10 other States. The counties producing goods to the 
value of $1.000,000, were; in Connecticut, Hartford 
county (3 factories, 549 looms, $2,571,820 net product), 
and Tolland county (9 factories, 37 looms, $1,443,0 U 
net product): in Massachusetts, Hampshire county 
4 factories, $1,416,600 net product); in New Jersey, 
udsun county (17 factories, 1,060 looms, $2,026,400 
net product), and Passaic county (83 factories, 3,288 
Jooms, $10,003,905 net product); in New York, New 
York co. (127 factories. 1.820 looms. $7,624,585 net pro- 
gaot); and in Penn, Philadelphia county (47 factories, 
769 looms, $2,627,665). The American manufacturers 
of sewing silk have completely driven the foreign article 
from the market, and are now exporting sewing and 
twist to Europe. In ribbons they rell about fi ur-sev- 
enths of the whole quantity sold, and are selling nearly 
as many dress and fancy silks as the importers. The 
value of imports pa mannion ec silk for the year 1881, 
was 056,701. . 2,312. 
siik a” hag trait. consisting of silk; silken. 
Silk’-cotton, n. The cottony substance surrounding 
the seeds of the silk-cotton tree. 
Silk’-cotton Tree, n. (Bot) See BOMBAX. 
Silk’em, a. [A. S. scolcen] Made of silk; like silk; 
soft to the touch; soft; delicate; tender; smooth, 
r. a. To mike soft or smooth like silk. 
Silk’-grass,n. See Yucca. 
Silk’imess, n. Quality of being silky; softness and 
smoothness to the feel. 
Silk’-mercer, n. A dealer in silks. 
Silk -mill, n. A mill for spinning raw silk, or manu- 
facturing silk goods. 
e n. A coarse, rough, woven silk, resembling 
ush. 
Silk’-thrower, Silk’-throw’ster, n. 
twists or spins, and prepares silk for weaving. 
Silk’-weaver, u. One who weaves silk stuffs. 
Silk’-weed,n. (Bot.) See AsCLEPIAS. 


One who 


‘Silk’-worm, n. (Zoll. and Sericulture.) The ordinary 
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name of the caterpillar of Bombyz mori, a lepidopterous 
insect, type of the genus Bombyz, family Bombycidæ. 
It was originally from China, and is of a white or cream 
color, with a brown fascia, and two or more waved lines 
of a deeper color crossiug the upper wings. The males 
fly swiftly in the evening, but the females are inactive; 
they live but a few hours after the eggs are deposited on 
the mulberry trees. The eggs are about the size of mns- 
turd-seeds, and the young emerge in a few days, if the 
weather or air of the breeding-room be warm and dry; 
when first batched, they are 1 or 2 lines long, of a dark 
color, aud very soon commence eating voraciously, with 
short intervals of abstinence during the muultings, until 
full-grown, when they are about 3 inches long, of a light- 
reen color, with darker marks, blackish head, and 
eshy protuberance on the last joint but one; there are 
12 segments to the body, 9 stigmata or breathing-holes 
on each side, and 16 legs, of which the anterior 6 are 
hooked, and the others, including the 2 on the last seg- 
ment, end in disks; the month has a vertical opening 
with strong and serrated jaws; the stomach is very 
large, as would be expected in such a voracious larva. 
It lives exposed in the wild state, but none of the Chi- 
nese or European worms are allowed to incur the risks 
of life in the open air, According to the experiments 
of Count Dandolo, 100 newly-hatched silk-worms weigh 
1 grain, after the first moult 15, after the 2d 94, after the 
3d 400, after the 4th 4,628, and at full size 9,500 grains; 
each consumes an ounce of mulberry leaves during these 
stages, about 60,000 times its primitive weight, and its 
length increases from 1 to 40 lines during the same pe- 
riod; by calculation, the product of an ounce of eggs 
eats upward of 1,200 lbs. of leaves, and should furnish 
120 Ibs. of cocoons. The caterpillar & is at first of a 
dark color, but soon becomes light, and in its tints much 
resembles the perfect insect. Its proper food is the 
mulberry, though it will sometimes eat the lettuce and 
some few other plants. The &. is about eight weeks in 
arriving at maturity, during which period it changes its 
skin four or five times. For xbout three days before 
casting its skin, it is lethargic, retusing its food. On 
the termination of this period, the old skin opens at the 
anterior end, the fore-legs are disengaged, and the new 
and delicately-attired worm escapes forth. Immediately 
after this renewal, the body of the worm appears gray 
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Fig. 2363. — THE ATLANTUS MOTH, 
(Bombyz cynthia.) 


and somewhat wrinkled, the new coat being made of 
full size, to admit of future growth; but the latter 
attribute speedily disappears. After the fourth or fifth 
casting of its skin, it measures from an inch and x half 
to two inches long, and for a continuous period of about 
ten days it eats voraciously, and increases greatly, both 
in length and thickness. On the expiry of this last- 
mentioned period it has attained the full size of a &, 
beiug from two and a half to three inches long. Its de- 
sire for food ubutes; it nibbles and wastes its leaves; 
then ceases to eat, and becomes restless to eat and un- 
easy, seeking a quiet haven in which to spin its silken 
shroud. In the course of about twenty-four hours from 
the time of its having ceased to feed, the silky fluid be- 
comes abundantly supplied to the interior reservoirs; 
the body becomes of a soft yellow, and somewhat trans- 
parent towards the neck. The beautiful silken covering, 
or cocoon, as it is called, is generally completed in three 
or four days. It is commenced by the formation of a 
loose, decomposed structure, of an oval form, made of 
what is denominated floss-silk. Within this, in the 
course of the ensuing days, the firmer cocoons are con- 
structed. These are rounded, somewhat oval balls, vary- 
ing in tint, some being of a golden tint, some of a straw 
color, and others, again, white. The included worm, 
having finished its labors, casts its skin once more, but 
never appears again as a caterpillar, as it now assumes 
that rounded, shapeless form termed chrysals. In the 
chrysalis state it remains a fortnight or three weeks. 
It then bursts its horny cases, coming forth as a moth 
into the hollow chamber of the cocoon. The moth sub- 
sequently emits a fluid, which has the effect either of 
dissolving the gum or the threads at one end of the 
cocoon. The length of the thread in a cocoon -varies 
from six hundred to a thousand feet. In 1856, another 
species of the same genus, Bombyx cynthia (Figs. 2363-4), 
was introduced into Europe, which proved to be a happy 
rival to the mulberry-feeder. The Piedmontese Abbé 
Fantoni obtained its worms from the N. of China, and 
sent them to France, where they succeeded perfectly. 
This new silk-producer feeds on the Ailantus glandulosa, 
a bardy tree, which stands the severest winters and long- 
est draughts without injury, rows well in any climat 

thrives in almost any soil, and has been naturalized an 

widely propagated in this country as a shade-tree, where 
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it w. nevertheless, rather an object of aversion than of |Silo'am, in N. (urolina,a village of Burry co, 141 m. 


Teal benefit, on account uf the peculiar odor it emits when 
in blossom. B. ii 


where tho season is h nger, and the foliage 


/ 


Fig. 2364. — axxus SILK-WORM AND Cocoon, 


more plentiful in the autumn. Ita eggs are nearly twice 
as large as those of the B. mori, equally large at both 
ends, and of a white color, with a black mark, cansed by 
the germ inside the egg. The cocoons are elongated, of 
a palegray color, and are reeled off in one continuous 
thread. The Cynthia cocoon yields ffogelle, or floss-silk. 
It is mannfactured in France under the name ol galette, 
or fantaisie. According to French report, “the silk 
roduced by the Ajlantns lasts doable that of the mul- 
r. It does not spot so easily; and it washes like 
linen ” See The Silk-worm, Riley, Washington, D.C., 1879. 
Bilk’y.@. Made of silk; consisting of silk; like silk; 
soft and smooth to the touch. 
Bilt, x. [A. 8. syl: Lat. solum, the ground, the lowest 
part of anything, the foundation; Fr. sewil; It. saglia, 
a threshold] (Arch.) A piece of timber on which x 
boilding rests; the timber or stone at the foot of a 
doar; the threshold; the timber or stone on which a 
window-frame stands; or the lowest piece in a window- 


frame. See GROUND-SILL. 

uncertain.) (Drinks.) A 
e or cider with milk, and 
(More frequently written 


Sillaba Etymol 
nbub, w. | ymology 


liquor made by mixing 
thus forming a soft curd, 
KyLLAnUB) 
ade Caracas, (sel ya-da-ka-ra)'kas,) a mountain 
Venezuela, near Caracas, 8,700 feet high. 


t 

sini n. 
(Min) An anhyd 
vein of gneiss at Chester, near Saybrook, in Connecticut, 
It is of a dark-gray color, passing into clove-brown, 
and either occurs in slender prisms, which are flattened 
and striated, or fibrous, columnar, or compact and 
massive. 

Silliness, n. State or qnality of being silly; weak- 
ness of understanding; want of sound sense or judg- 
ment; simplicity ; harmless an. 

Billon, n. (Furt) A work raised in a ditch to defend 
it if too wide. It may be of any form, but must be 
Jower than the works of the place, and higher than the 
covered way. 

Silly, a. tk. 8. sali, sælig, gratia, happy.] _Tnoffen- 
sive; harmless; artless; weak in intellect, — Destitute 
of ordinary strength of mind: witless; senseless; fool- 
ish; stupid; shallow; ous from want of under- 
standing or common judgment; characterized by weak- 
ness or folly; unwise; indiscreet; imprudent; as, a 
silly person, a silly thought. [Essttaar, p. 923 

Si'lo, n. 285 or subterraneous repository for grain. See 

Bilo'am, (John Ix. 7, 11.) or 8SmLoan, w iil, 15; fsa. 
viil. 6); a fountain and pool at the „ of the hill 
Ophel, near the opening of the Tyropoeon into the valley 


Fig. 2365. — FOUNTAIN AND POOL OF SILOAM. 


ef the Kidron on the south of Jerusalem. The small 
— basin, or fuantain, excavated in the rock is merely 
ë entrance, or rather the termination, of a long and 
barrow subterranean passage beyond, by which the 
water comes from the Fountain of the Virgin. 
 Siloam’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.” — Milton. 


‘of Raleigh, 

in New York, a post-village of Madison co., 

' V. of Albany. 

(Silphium, n. (Ba) A genus of plants, order As- 
teracem, of which the most interesting species is the 
Compass-plant, S. laciniatum, the leaves of which are 
suid to present their faces uniformly N. and S., a state- 
ment which needs confirmation, The plant is also 
known as Pilot-weed, Polar-plant, Rosin-weed, and Tur- 
pentine-weed —the latter named from the abundant 
resin exuded by its stems, which grow to a height of 
three to six feet, as well as by the leaves, which are 
deeply pinnatifid. It is common in the U. States to 
Texas, producing columns of smoke in the burning 

prairies by ite copious resin, 

Silt,n. (Sw. sylla, to pickle.) A deposit of mad or fine 
earth from ruhutug or standing water, 

—v.a, To choke or obstruct by accumulation of mud, 
clay, sand, or earth. 

To ooze or percolate, as muddy water. 
y.a. Of the nature of silt. 

Silures’, n. pl. (Eng. Hist.) The early inhabitants of 
South Wales, 

Silu’rian System, n. (Gel) A name first applied 
by Murebisun to a series of fossiliferous strata lying be- 
low the Old Med Sandstone, aud occupying that part of 
Wales which once constituted the kingdom of the 
Silures, It comprises the oldest fossiliferous strata as 
yet known to geologists. During the last twenty years 
they bave undergone a most minute and careful survey. 
The system, although consisting in the main of alternate 
flagetones nud sandstones, of argillaceous and calcareous 
shales, of clayey limestones and limestones of a concre- 
tionary character, has been divided into lower and upper 
groups, which have Leen sub-divided variously ſu difer- 
ent countries. In America, geologista generally ha 
adopted that sub-division into periods and epochs which 
is derived from the succession of rocks the State of 
New York, where the strata are well displayed and have 
been carefully studied. For the order of succession in 
the Silorian periods and rocks, see Fig. 1142. 

Silu'ridæ, n. pl. (Zodl.) A family of malecopterygi- 
ous fishes, the type of which is the genns Silurus, com- 

rising species 
rge size, S. gla- 
nia (Pig. 2366), of 
the rivers of Ger- 
many and Hon- 
gary, sometimes 
exceeding 6 ft. in 
length, and 300 
unde in weicht. 


hey are chietly 
distinguished by 
the want of true 
scales, having merely a naked ek In, or large osseous plates. 
A strong osseous spine forms the first ray of the dorsal and 
pectoral Hus, except in the genus Malapterusus, which in- 
cludes the Electrical Silurus of the African rivers, whose 
power of giving electrical shocks appears to derive from 
a particular tissue situated between the skin of the sides 
and the muscles. The genus Pimelodus contains the 
Cut-fishes of the U. States, of which there are about 30 
species. The Cat-fish of the Great Lakes, P. nigricans, 
is from 2 to 4 feet long, and attains the weight of 30 
pounds, The common Horn-pout, or Horned Pont, P. 
atrarius, is from 6 to 10 inches long, and abounds lu 

nds and slow streams. 

us, u. (ZH.) See SILURIDÆ. 

Silvan. a. [From Lat. silva.) Pertaining to a wood 
or grove; inhabiting woods; woody; abounding with 
woods, See SYLVAN, 

Silvan. in Michigan, a village and township of Wash- 
tenaw co., 60 m. W. of Detroit; pop. of township, abt. 


1,400, 
[Lat. silva, a wood.) A tract covered 


Fig. Ad. — SILURUS GLANIS, 


Silvas, n. pl. 
with forest vegetation, r at least a million of 
90 m. in the tropical part of S. America. A fifth part 

this vast area is annually subject to inundation, and 
the exuberance of animal and vegetable life resulting 
from such conditions renders the whole district almost 
hopelessly unapproachable by civilized man. This tract 
is chiefly on the course of the Amazons, and the group 
of rivera connected with it, 

Silver. u. [A. S. ver, silver.) (Chem,) This beautiful 


metal has been known from the earliest ages, and has al- 


ways been bighly valued for its rarity, beanty, lustre, and 
permanence. It is of a white color, with a slight tinge 
of red, It is between iron and copper in point of hard- 
nesa, and is bn" f tenacious. It may be hammered into 
thin leaves and drawn into — fine wire. It fuses at 
abont 18739 F. expanding forcibly at the moment of 
solidification. It is one of the best known conductors 
of hent and electricity, and is not oxidized at any tem- 
ture, even in the presence of moisture. When per 
fectly pure, it has the property of absorbing oxygen 
mechanically ut its melting-point, giving it off with 
effervescence at the moment of solidification ; — hence, 
the babbly ap nce of the surface of ingots of the 
pure metal. It has a powerful affinity for sulphur, 
speedily turning black in atmospheres containing no- 
table portions of sulphuretted hydrogen. Alloyed with 
certain proportions of copper, to give it increased hard- 
ness and tenacity, it is adopted by all civilized nations 
for purposes of coinage aud for articles of plate. From 
its partiy of color, it is the most perfect reflector known, 
and is always employed for reflecting surfaces when 
practicable. — S. ocours in nature in the native state, 
crystallized in cubes awd forma derived therefrom. It 
| is wot uncommon, though not in large masses, in the 
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silver-bearing veius of the Western States and Terri- 
tories of the United States. It is more generally alloyed 
with gold, arsenic and antimony. The native alloy 
in the great Comstock Lode of Nevada, contains about 
forty-three per cent. of silver, the rest being gold. 
The galena ores of the United States, with the excep- 
tion of those of the Mississippi valley, nearly all con- 
tain silver in quantities varying from b to 30. In 
the case of argentiferons 2 it is found with a cer- 
tain amount of lead. ‘The alloy is beated gradually, so 
that the lead melts out and flows away, carrying with 
it the silver, and leaving behind a mam of cop 
„ The argentiferous lead is then submitted to cnpel- 
n. The rich vres, such as the sulphides already 
mentioned, are reduced by the process of amal 
tiun. The sulphide of silver is converted into ch 
wy mixing the ore in a Hnely-divided state with chloride 
sodium and rowsted copper Pape The chloride of 
owe formed acts on the sulphide of silver, conv: 
it into chloride. Mercury is added to the ninss, w 
decom the chloride of silver, and the nmalgım so 
formed ix distilled. There are several other methods 
Of wel ting silver from ite ores, for an account of 
— the 7 is 8 to — Fn Bloxam’s 
lindbook of Chemistry. e only oy of silver 
worth noting is that used for hoping fe the standard 
for which in this country, as fixed by law, is 11-1 parts 
of silver and 09 of copper. To increase the beauty and 
usefulness of many articles made of the baser metals, 
they are often covered with a coating of silver by differ- 
ent processes, Plating, properly so called, consiste in 
covering a clean sheet of copper with a thin film of sil- 
ver, by washing over it a solution of lunar caustic. A 
plate of silver rather larger than the plate of copper is 
then laid upon it and the edges turned over. The two 
are heated to a dull redness, and passed through power- 
ful rollers. The process of ting has already 
been described under that head. late years, silver 
has been substituted for mercnry in the ailvering of 
lass in numerous instances. The deposition is effected 
y pouring over the glass a mixture of alcohol, nitrate 
of silver, carbonate of ammonia, and ammonia, to which 
bas been added a few drops of essential oil of cloves. A 
gentle heat is applied for two or three hours, until the 
whole of the surface is conted, after which the residue 
is poured off, and the film of silver is dried and var- 
nished. G sugar and Rochelle sult are sometimes 
added instead of the essential oil. Copper and brass are 
silvered either by rubbing over their cleaned surface a 
mixture of cream of tartar, chloride of silver, and cor- 
rosive sublimate, or by agitating them in mercury in 
which silver is dissolved. By the application of heat, 
the mercury is expelled, leaving the silver behind as a 
very thin film, Chemically pure metallic silver may be 
obtained by dissolving standard silver in nitric acid ; 
the solution is filtered, and pore chloride of sodium 
added until the whole of the silver is thrown down. 
The precipitate is then washed in distilled water until 
the washings are tasteless, The chloride is then mixed 
with one-fourth of its weight of oil of vitriol, and bars 
of zine are placed in the mass. The zine gradually ro- 
duces the chloride to the metallic condition. It is then 
washed with sulphuric acid, and lastly with water, un- 
til the washings give no precipitate with nitrate of sil- 
ver. The red silver thus obtained is not absolutely 
pure: it is therefore once more dissolved in pure nitric 
acid, precipitated by pure hydrochloric acid, and reduced 
by fusion in a deep clay crucible, with 704 per cent. of 
chalk and 42 per cent. of powdered charcoal, for an 
hour and a half. Eq. 108; sp. gr. 10°53; symbol, Ag. 
See Prectous METALS. 

Aceto-nitrate of S. ( Phot.) The so-called aceto-nitrate 
of silver, used in pl hy, ia made by adding 1 
drachmas of glacinl aceto-acid to 50 grains of nitrate 
silver, dissolved in one ounce of water. 

Ammonio-nitrute of S. ( Phot.) The so-called ammo- 
nio-nitrate of silver, used in photography, is made by 
adding strong liquor ammonia to n solution of nitrate 
of silver, until the precipitate formed is redissolved. 

Bromide of S. (chem.) It may be formed by 
tating a solution of the nitrate with bromide of potas 
sium, It is of a light-yellow color, is insoluble in water, 
and less soluble in ammonia than the chloride, It dis- 
solves readily in bromide of potassium and other soln- 
ble bromides, forming with them double salts, and in 
hyposulphate of soda. It is one of the coustituents of 
the sensitive film used in the collodion It oc- 
curs iu nature as bromite, nt Santa Fiora, in Mexico, and 
in combination with chloride of silver ax in 
Chili, Mexico, and Honduras., Form. AgBr. 

Chloride of & (chem.) There appears to be two chlo- 
rides of silver — the o! chloride, AgCI, and the 
snb-chloride, AggCl. Chloride of silver is formed as a 
dense white flocculent precipitate, rd adding bydro- 
chloric acid, or a solution of any soluble chloride, to a 
soluble salt of silver. It is insoluble in water and dilute 
acids. It is dissolved by boiling hydrochloric acid, and 
by strong solutions of the alkaline and earthy chlorides, 
with which it forms double salts. It melts at 500° into 
a horny mass; hence its old name of harn-silrer. It is 
easily reduced by hydrogen, when heated, and by zinc, 
iron, and most of the easily oxidizable metals when 
moist, Cyanide, iodide, and bromide of potassium dis- 
solve it with the formation of donble salts. It is also 
soluble in solutions of the hyposulphates, forming com- 
pounds having an intensely sweet taste, In combina- 
tion with organic matter, it possesses the pes of 
being blackened by light; hence its ase in photography. 
It is wund native in most silver-mines ns kerafr, or 
horn-silver. The sub-chlaride is obtained by digesting 
leaves of pure silver in chloride of copper, or perchloride 
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ef iron. It forms black scales, which are not acted on 
by nitric acid. 

Iodide of S. (Chem.) It is formed by precipitating 
the nitrate by iodide of potassium. 
substance, insoluble in acids, and nearly so in ammonia, 
It dissolves readily in iodide and cyanide of potassium, 
forming double salts. Its sensitiveness to light renders 
it of great use in photography. 


Nitrate of S. (Chem.) 


lizes in square anhydrous colorless tables, and dissolves 
in #n equal weight of water. 
may be cast in cylindrical 
used by surgeons as an escharotic, under the popular 
name of lunar caustic. When perfectly pure, it under- 
oes no alteration when exposed to light; but if the 
gmail lest portions of organic matter be present, it dark- 
ens perceptibly. When exposed to light in contact with 
organic matter, as in the ordinary photographic pro- 
cesses, it forms a dark brownish-purple compound of an 
organic nature, whose composition is at present but 
little nnderstood. For photographic purposes, it must 
be perfectly neutral and pure, free from contaminations 
of nitric acid and organic matter. For this purpose, the 
ordimary so-called pure nitrate should be carefully 
fused and recrystallized. It is also used as a source of 
silver in the electrotype process, in silvering glass and 
in marking-ink. 

Oxides of S (Chem.) There are three oxides of silver 
—the sulroride, AyoO, is a dark powder, formed when 
nitrate of silver is heated in a current of hydrogen; the 
protoxtd, Au, procured by adding a solution of potash 
or soda to the nitrate when it falls, as a brown hydrate; 
and the prroride, AgOo.a compound formed in gray cir- 
cular crystals when a dilute solution of nitrate of silver 
is decomposed by the voltaic current, The protoxide is 
a powerful base, combining with the acids to form neu- 
tral salts. It is soluble to a slight extent in water, to 
which it communicates a feeble alkaline reaction. 

Phosphates of S. (Chem.) Silver from several phos- 

hates, but they are unimportant. 

Salphateof Ñ. (Chem.) When the metal is boiled in 
sulphuric acid, a portion of the acid is decomposed, and 
sulphate of silver is formed. It may be obtained in 
rhombic prisms, which dissolve in ninety parts of water. 
It is a very stable sait, requiring a greater heat for its 
decom pesition than the sulphates of copper and iron. 

Sulphide of X This compound is the principal ore 

of silver, and is found native, crystallized in cubes and 
octahedra, as well as in massive concretions. It has a 
metallic lustre, from which it derives its mineralogical 
name, SNelver glance. S. of &. is also found in combina- 
tion with other sulphides, especially those of copper and 
silver. Metallic silver has a very powerful athnity for 
sulphur, the metal becoming blackened by exposure to 
an atmosphere containing sulphuretted hydrogen in the 
gaseous state, even thongh largely diluted with nir. &. 
of S may be prepared chemically by transmitting a cur- 
rent of sulphuretted hydrogen through R solution of the 
nitrate, or by fusing metallic silver with excess of sul- 
phur in a crucible. In a massive form, S. of S. is toa 
ortai n extent malleable, and will take impressions from 
A die. 

Silver, a. Made of silver; white like silver; white or 
pale; of a pale lustre.— Soft and clear, as tones. 

—t. a. To cover superficially with a coat of silver; to 
foliate ; to cover with tinfoil amalgamated with quick- 
silver ; to adorn with mild lustre; to make smooth and 
bright.— To make hoary: as, silvered locks. 

Sil’ ver-bell-tree, (Hot.) n. Same us the Snow-drop. 
See HLALESIA. 

Sil’ ver City, in Idaho, a town of Owyhee co., 1 m. W. 
of Ruby City; pop. abt. 500. 

Silver City, in Nevada, a town of Lyon co., 2 m. N. 
W. of Dayton; pop. abt. 2,500, 


Sil’wer Creek. in % is, enters the Kaskaskia River 


at Athens, in St. Clair ch. -A post-twp. of Stephenson co, 
Silwer Creek, in /uiiana, flows into the Ohio River 
from Clark co—A towuship of Clark co ; pop. abt. 1,500. 


my e= Creek, iu Jowa, a township of Mills co.; pop. 


Silwer Creek, in Michigan, a township of Cass co.; 


sie. abt. 1.600. 
ver Creek, in Minnesota, a post-township of 
right co, 7 m. N.W. of Monticello; pop. abt. 500. 


Silver Creek, in Mississippi, lows into Sunflower 
Sil Wan from Washington co.—A post-vill. of Lawrence co. 


Sile > Pop. abt 2,000, 
si €o. 31 m. S. W. of Buffalo; pop. abt. 900. 


It is u pale-yellow) 


It occurs in nature as | 
tile in thin flexible plates, in Mexico, Chili, and Spain. | 
This important salt is made 
by dissolving silver in strong nitric acid, It crystal-) 


It fuses when heated, and | L | š . 
moulds, in which form it is|Sil’verville, iu /idiana, a post-village of Lawrence 


Sil'ver-weed. n. 


Silvester I., Pork, was elected in 314. The Arian 
| heresy commenced in his pontificate, and he distin- 
guished himself against the Donatists. D. 336. 


\Sil’vey ville, in Culifornia, a post-village of Solano 
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Sil'ver-leaf, n. Silver beaten into a thin leaf. 

Sil’verly, odv. With the appearance of silver, 

Silver Mountain, in % / uu, a post-village, cap. 
of Alpine, 50 m. E. of Ulacerville; pop. in 1 64, abt. 350. 

Sil’verside, n. (ZI) The common name of the 
genus of fishes ATHERINA, Q. v. 

Silversmith, u. One whose occupation is to work in 
silver. 

Silver Spring. in Jennsylvania, a village and! 

township of Cumberland co., 10 m. W. of Harrisburg; 
yp. of twp. abt. 2,500. — A post-villuge of Lancaster co. 

IUyertom, in Oregon, a post-village and towuship of | 

Marion co., 15 m. E. of Salem; pop. abt. 800. 


co., 10 m. W. of Bedford. 

(I,.) A fine American plant of 
the genus Potentilla, found in meadows and rocky bills 
in the Northern states; 7° anserina. 

Sil'very, a. Leke silver; having the appearance of 
silver; white; of a mild lustre; bespriukled or covered 
with silver, 


SILVESTER II., was at first a monk in Auvergne; but his 
superior talents exciting the envy aud hatred of his 
companions, he withdrew from the monastery and went 
to Spain. The Duke of Barcelona took him to Italy, 
where he was noticed by the Emperor Otho, who guve 
him an abbey, which he afterwards quitted, and, pro- 
ceeding to Germany, became preceptor to Otho HI. He 
Was afterwards tutor to the son of Hugh Capet, by 
whom he was made archbishop of Rheims. By the in- 
terest of Otho, he gained the papacy in 999. He was a 
man of considerable learning, particularly iv the mathe- 
matical sciences. D. 1003. 


co. 20 m. N EÉ. of Suisan City; pop. abt. 200, 

\Sily’buam, x. (Bot) A genusof plants, order A steracer, 
the most familiar of which is S. mariunum, the Milk 
Thistle, which grows to the height of three or four feet 
or more, with large spreading wavy spinous leaves, of 
which those next the root are pinnatifid, and variegated 
with green aud milk-white, The specific name Marianum 
was given to this plant to preserve the legend that the 
white stain on the leaves was caused by the falling of a 
drop of the Virgin Mary's milk. 

Simaba, n-, n. [lts native name.) (Bot.) A 
genus of the order Simarubacer. The seeds of the 
species S. cedron are highly esteemed throughout Ceu- 
tral America for their febrifugal properties. 

Simar’, Simare’, Cimar’, Cymar’, n. [Fr. 
simarre.) A woman's long gown or robe, — Also, the 
outer robe of a Protestant bishop. 

Simaru'ba, x. () ‘the typical genus of the order 
Simarubacer, The species & amara, the Mountain 
Damson, is a native of South America and the West 
Indies. The bark of the root acts like a tonic, and has 
been employed medicinally in diarrhoea, dysentery, &c. 

Simaruba’cer, n. pl. [Simaruba, its Caribbean 
name.] (Bot.) The Quassia familyand order of plants, 
alliance Rutales. Diac. Few-seeded, finally apocarpous 
fruit, whose pericarp does not laminate, a dry incon- 
spicuous torus, exulbuminous seeds, and alternate leaves 
without stipules. — They are trees or shrubs, tound in 
the tropical parts of India, America, and Africa. A 
bitter principle is the most remarkable characteristic 


Dr Creek, in Missouri, a township of Randolph | 


er Creek, in New York, a post-village of Chantau- 


of the order. See PICRASMA, QUASSIA, SIMARUBA. 

Simbirsk’, a city of Russia in Europe, cap. of a govern- 
ment of the same name, on the Volga, near the confla- 
ence of the Svinga, 430 m. B.E. of Moscow; Lut. 549 18’ 
497 N. Lon. 459 22“ l E. Pp. 24,837, 

Sim’blot, n. [Fr.!  ( Weaving.) The harness of a 

draw-loom. 

Simcoe, (%.) in prov. of Ontario, a lake abt. 30 m. 
long, and about 18 broad at its widest part, situate 
between Lake Ontario and the arm of Lake Huron 
called Georgian Bay, into which it discharges its waters 
through Lake Gongichin and the Severn. It contains 
numerous islands, and generally frozen over in the 
winter, so as to be passable with safety for sleighs. — A 
co, between the above like and Georgian Bay; area, 
1,797 sq.m. Cap. Barrie, Php. abt. 67,500,— A town, 
cap. of Norfolk co.,8 in. N of Lake Erie: pap. abt. 1,900. 

Simeon. (Script) The second son of Jacob and Leah. 
When he and his brethren went into Egypt to buy 
corn, his brother Joseph insisted on Benjamin, the 

| youngest brother, being brought to him, and detained 
Simeon as a hostage for his forthcoming. He gave his 
name to one of the Twelve Tribes, which dwelt to the 
north of the territory occupied by the tribe of Judah. 
B. about 1755 B. c. 

Simeon, surnamed &ryrrrFs. a Christian fanatic who 


sity oe acquired immense fame by passing the lust forty-seven 
Sil- Sara; n. See Fin. À years of his life upon the tops of rnined pillars. He 

strip = fatis a (Zul.) A smull species of carp, flouri if such a word is at all applicable to him, 
Sir ed with silvery lines, from to 461. A second saint of the name dwelt on 


955 ver Glance, u. 
I ' posed of Nen per cent. of silver, and 129 sulphur 
it is of al 

iridescent ta 
lustre ; fle 
secti Te, yie 


iding easily to the knife, and cutting like lead 


(Min.) A valuable ore of silver; 
ish-gray color, but acquires a superficial 
arnish on exposure; opaque, with a metallic 
xible, but difticnltly frangible; malleable and 


his pillar sixty-eight years, but the former was the 
original inventor of this pastime. 

Simiad, (sim’e-c-e.) n. ¶ lat. simia, an ape.| The 
name of aquadrumanous family of mammalian animals, 
which embraces the most highly developed forms of the 
monkeys. They are all of them inhabitants of the old 


It i i i Š 
Sil’, found in various cubical forms. world. The nostrils are divided by a narrow septum; they 
bi hering, n. The art or operation of covering the} possess opposite thumbs on their fore-and hind-fe the 
8 Psy of anything with silver; the silver thus laid on.“ callosities on the rumps are generally naked. Some of 
Si Lvern. s the spe yare furnished with cheek-pouches. The 
bner Lake, in Wyoming co., New York. It is 3m. F. are divided into two groups:—tl. The Tailless, or Apes, 
811 aud its surplus waters flow into Genesee River. comprising the Chimpanzee, the Gorilla, and the Orang- 


8 ver Lake, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
“Sq uehanna co., 9 m. N. W. of Montrose ; pup. abt. 1,700. 


outang; 2. The Tailed monkeys, including all the true 
monkeys of the old world. 
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Similar, a. [Fr. similaire, from Jat. similis, like.1 
; resembling; having a like form or appearauce; 
ing like qualities. 

(Geom.) Sitar figures are those which have the 
same shape. More accurately defined, similar rectitineal 
figures or polygons are such as have their angles respec 
tively equal, and the sides about the equal angles pro- 
portional. Of these two conditions, triangles alone 
necessarily satisfy the one when they satisfy the other. 
Similarity, n. State of being similar; likeness; re- 
semblauce ; similitude; uniformity 
Similarly, adv. In like manner; with resemblance, 
Simwile.>. (at., from similis, like.) (hot) A figure 

by which two things are considered with regard toa 

third, that is common to both. Similes serve two pur 
poses: when addressed to the understanding, their 
purpose is to instruct; when to the heart, their purpose 
is to ple To have a just notion of &. they must be 
distinguished into two kinds; one common and familiar, 
as Where a man is compared to a lion in conrage, and 
another more distant und refined, as where two things 
which have in themselves no resemblance or opposition 

are compared with respect to their effects; as where a 

comparison is instituted between a flower and a song, 

with reference to the emotions they produce in the mind, 

Similitude,n. [Fr.; Lat. similitudo, from similis.) 
Likeness; resemblauce; similarity; likeness iu nature, 
qualities, or appearance; comparison; simile. 

(Geom.) The relation which similar figures bear to 
each other. The contre of similitude of two similar 
figures, is a point such that like or oppositely directed 
radii vectores from it to the two figures are proportional, 

Sim/‘ilor,n. [Fr.] A golden-colored variety of brass. 

Sim/ious, a. Int. simia, an ape] Relating to, or re- 
sembling, n monkey. 

Sim mer. . n. To boil gently, or with a gentle hissing. 

S. WILLIAM GILMORE, an American author, u in 

reston, S. C. 1816, Ata very carly age he exhibited 

evidences of his literary abilities in short verses nar- 
ing the exploits of the American army during the 

War of 1512. Owing to the reduced circumstances of 

his family and a sickly childhood, his early education 

was very simple. After serving for several years ax an 
apprentice in a Charleston drug and chemical establish- 
ment, heat eighteen years of age began the study of law, 

At twenty he was married, and at twenty-two admitted 

to the bar. One years experience in the practice of his 

profession sufficed to weary him of it, and he quitted it 
in 1S2S to become editor and part proprietor of the 

Charleston City Gazelle, — Ile had previously, in 1825, 

published a A, on the Death af Charles Cotesworth 

Pinckney, and two volumes in 1827, entitled Lyrical 

and other Poems, and Early Lays. These were followed 

iu 1529 by The Vision of Cortez; Caius, and other Poems; 
and in 1830 by The Tricolor; or, Tiree Days of Blood 
in Puris. The Gazette, during the nullification troubles 
in S. Carolina, having espoused the cause of the Union, 
involved its proprietors in much pecuniary trouble, and 
in 1832.8, found himself nearly penniless. Having about 
the same time lost his father and his wife. he left Charlee 
ton forthe North. At Hingham, Mass., where he resided, 
for some time, he prepared the largest, best kuown. and 
most liked of all his poems, Afalantts, a Slory of the Sra, 
published at New York, in 1853. In the same year ap- 

peared his first prize-tule, Martin Fober, the Story of a 

Criminal, From that date down to within a few years ago, 

S. has been one of the most prolific and industrions of 

modern authors, He has written and published in rapid 

succession volumes of poetry, romance, history, biogra- 
phy, and miscellaneous literature, many of which bave 
obtained a wide popularity, His poetical works. in ad- 
dition to those enumerated above, comprise Southern 

Passages and Pictures (1839), Dinna Avna (1843),Group- 

ed Thoughts and Scattered Fancies (1845), Lays af the 

Palmetto (1848), and a series of balleds illustrating the 

deeds of the S. Carolina soldiers during the war with 

Mexico; Poems— Di seriptire, Dramatic, Lenendary, and 

Comtemplative (2 vols, 1554); Areytos: or, Songs and Bal- 

lads of the South, in 1860, and a number of occasional 

pieces. He also wrote two dramas, Norman Maurice; or, 
the Man of the People, and Michael Bonham ; or, the Full 
of Alamo. S. nevertheless, was best known and will be 
longer remembered as a writer of prose romances, No 

American writer in his productions has drawn more 

largely from local and revolutionary history. His con- 

tributions to imaginative fiction are very numerous, and 
many of them have enjoyed great popularity, To the, 

departments of history and biography he contributed a 

History of Ñ. Carolina ; S. Carolina inthe Revolution ; 

A Geography of S. Carolina; and the American Loyal- 

tsts of the Bevolutionary Period. S. occasionally min- 

gled in polities, but since 1845 he held no public posi- 
tion. He passed the last years of his life in compara- 
| tive retirement at Savannah, and in a style in keeping 

with his fortunes, Which were sadly impaired by the late 

war. D. 1870. 

Simms. in /ingie. a twp. of Edgar co.; pop. abt. 2.400. 

Simon. called the brother of Jesus, was the son of Cleo- 
phas, and elected bishop of Jerusalem alter the death, 
of St James, a. p 62. In the reign of Trajan he was 

| put to death by being erucified, in 107. 

Simon. (St., an apostle of Jesus Christ, was called the 
Canaanite, or Zelote. We preached the gospel in Egypt, 
Libya, and Mauritania, and snffered martyrdom in Per- 
sia. He is by some supposed to be the same with the 
preceding. 

Simon. Jeles, a French philosopher, B. at L'Orient. 1814, 

was one of the most brilliant pupils of Cousin. He be- 

came Professor of History aud Philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne in 1539. He was elected a member of the French 

Academy in 1875, and senator for life in the same year. 


—n. A smile, with an air of silliness or affectation. 


Sim’ 
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In Dec. 1876, he became Minister of the Interior and! 
President of the Council, and resigned on May 16, 1877. 
His principal works are: Histoire de U Ecole d' Alexan- 
drie, 2 vols., 1544-45; Le Derr, 1854; La Religion 
Naturelle, 1856; and La Liberté de Omscience, 1857. 

Simo‘niac, n. [Fr. simoniaque.) One guilty of si- 
mony ; one who buys or sells preferment in the church. 

Simoni'’acal, a. Guilty of simony ; consisting in si- 
mony, or the crime of buying and selling ecclesiastical 
preferment. 

gemma ti adv. With the guilt or offence of 


mony. 

Simonides, (‘ ders.) a celebrated Greek lyric 
poet, born in the island of Ceus, B. c. 556. He lived at 
Athens during the reign of Hipparchus, and spent his 
last years at the court of Hieron of Syracuse. S. espe- 
eially excelled in the elegy and Gia; was the con- 
temporary of Æschylus, Pindar, and Lasus of Hermione, 
won very numerous prizes, and even defeated Æschylus 
by his elegy on the heroes who fell at Marathon. Only 
fragments of his poems are extant. & made poetry his 
profession, and is said to have been the first poet who 
wrote for pay. He was also in repute as a philosopher, 
and is said to have added four letters to the Greek al- 

habet. Died n. c. 467. 

Simon Magus, or Tug Maaictan, a heresiarch, who is 
supposed to have been the founder of the Gnostic sect. 
He was a native of Samarin, and perceiving the mira- 
cles wrought by Philip the Deacon, he was baptized ; 
but, on offering money to the apostles that he might 
receive the Holy Ghost, or the gift of tongues, and of 
working miracles, he was excommnnicated by St. Peter. 
It is from this circamstance that the term Simoniac is 
applied to such as purchase spiritual things. He after- 
wards fell into the grossest errors, and maintained that 
God has left the world to be governed by certain beings 
called dons, 

Si’‘monsville, in Fermont, a post-village of Windsor 

co., 89 m. S. of Montpelier. 


SINA 


the kingdom of Italy. Though the ascent is everywhere 
gradual, the highest point of the road is nearly 6,600 
feet above the level of the sea. The length is 38 miles, 
and the width between 25 and 30 feet. It is carried 


A BRIDGE ON THE OLD PASS OF THE SIMPLON, NEAR SION. 


through several tunnels, over upwards of 600 bridges, 
and has twenty station-houses for travellers. The road 
of the &, long regurded as one of the greatest feats ac- 
complished by modern engineering, has become of less 
importance since the tormation of a railroad. The 
Simplon tunnel, now in construction, will be larger 
than either that of St. Gothard or Mt. Cenis. 


Sim‘ony, n. [From Sinon Magus, q. v.] (Eccl. Lato.) Simply. av. In a simple manner; without art; with- 


The corrupt presentation of any oue to a benefice for 
ift, money, or reward. 
Simoom’, n. A noxions hot wind which occurs in 
Most countries situated at no great distance from sandy 
deserts, and which always blows from that quarter in 
which the desert is situated. In Senegambia and 
Guinea it blows from the north-east, in the delta of the 
Nile from the south-west, on the eastern shores of the 
Gulf of Suez from the north-east, in Syria from the 
south-east, at Mecca from the east, at Bagdad from the 
west, and at Surat from the north. The approach of the &. 
is indicated by terrible appearances. The eastern hori- 
zon is pervaded by a dull yellow hue; a thick sulphur- 
ous exhalation rises from the ground, which is first 
hurried round in rapid gyrations, and then ascends into 
the air, covering the whole heavens. Hissing and crack- 
ling sounds are heard; and a hot current of air rushes 
over the ground. There is generally a considerable 
quantity of fine sand in the hot air, and the wind affects 
the human body very powerfully, often producing great 
feebleness, and sometimes even death. 
Si’mous, a. Having a flat nose; snub-nosed. 
Sim per. v.n. (Sw. Goth. semper.) To smile in a silly 
or affected manner. 


Sim perer. n. One who simpers. 

Sim pering, a. Smiling foolishly or affectedly. 
Sim peringly, ade. In an affected or foolish man- 
ner; with a silly smirk. 

Simpher‘opol, or Akmetchet, a town of Euro- 
pean Russia, in the Crimea, of which it is the cap., 40 
m. N.E. of si: pop. 13,500, 

le,a. [Fr.; Lat. simplex—sine, without, and plico, 
to fold.) Without fold or doubling; single; consisting 
of one thing; not complicated, complex, or combined; 
not compounded, mingled, or associated with anything 
else; elementary; not given tu design, stratagem, or 
duplicity; plain; artless; sincere; harmless ; guileless ; 
frank; open; unaffected; inartificial; unadorned; un- 
suspecting; credulous; silly; foolish; shallow; not 
wise; not sagacious. 


Simulator. n. 
Simultane’ity, n. 
Simulta’neous, a. [Fr. simultané, from Lat. simul, 


Simultaneously. adv. 
Simulta/neousness, n. State of being simultaneous. 
Sin, n. 


—n. Something not mixed or compounded. 
Sim’ple-hearted, a. Ingenuous; open; frank. 
Sim’ple-minded, a. Artless; 8 simple. 
Simpleness. n. State or quality of being simple, 
single, or nncompounded; artlessness; simplicity; also, 
weakness of intellect, 
Simpler, n. A collector of simples ; a simplist. 
Sim’pleton, n. A «imple, silly person; a person of 
wenk intellect; a trifler; a foolish person. 
Simplic’ity, u. Fr. simplicité ; Lat. simplicitas, from 
simplez,simple.] State or quality of being simple; sim- 
pleness; state of being numixed or uncompounded ; 
state of being not Pata pg or of consisting of few purts. 
— Artlessness of mind; freedom from a propensity to 
cunning or stratagem; freedom from duplicity ; sincer- 
ity; plainness; freedom from artificial ornament; free- 
dom from snbtilty or abstruseness. — Weakness of in- 
tellect; silliness, 
Simplifica'tion, n. [r.] Act of making simple; 
act of reducing to simplicity, or to a state not complex. 
Simplify. v.a. [Fr. simplifier; Lat. simplex, and 
facie, to make.]. To make simple; to reduce. as what 
is —— to greater simplicity ; to make plain or easy. 
Sim ‘plist, n. One skilled in medicinal herbs. 
Simplon, (sam-plawng.) a mountain of the Alps, in 
the south of Switzerland, separating the canton called 
the Valais from the Piedmontese territory. The old 
road across it being impracticable for heavy carriages, 
a new one, called the Route of the S., was formed by 
order of Napoleon I., at the joint expense of France and 


out subtilty; artlessly ; plainly; of itself; without ad- 
dition; alone; merely; solely; weakly ; foolishly. 


Simp’son, in Ky. a S. co., bordering on Tenn; area, 


37 5 sq.m, Surf. level; soil, excellent. Cup, Franklin. 


Simpson, in Mississippi, a S. central co.; area, 725 


sq.m. Rivers. Pearl and Strong. Surface, undulating, 
and mostly covered with pine forests; soil, sandy and 
unproductive. Cvp. Westville. 


Simpson's Store, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 


Washington co. 


Simp’son ville, in Kentucky, a post- village of Shelby 


co., 30 m. W. of Frankfort. 


Sims, in /viiana, a township of Grant co., 6 m. N.E. of 


Jacksonville. 


Sims’bury, in Connecticut, a post. vill. and township of 


Hartford co., 11 m. N. W. of Hartford, 


Sims’ Port, in Louisiana, a post-village of Avoyelles 


rish, 237 m. N.W. of New Orleans. 


Sim ulate, v.a. [Lat. simula, simulatus, from similis, 


like.] To copy; to counterfeit; to feign; to assume the 
mere appearance of, without the reality. 


Simulated, a. Feigned; pretended; assumed arti- 


fictally. 


Simulation, n. [Fr.; Lat. 1 Act of mu- 
lating or of counterfeiting; act of feigning to be that | Sina‘ie, Sinait‘ic, a. 
Eons is not; the assumption of a deceitful appear- | Sinapis, (si-nar’pis,) n. 


whic 

ance or character. 

aa One who simulates or feigns. 
tate of being simultaneous. (n.) 


at once.) Existing. or happening, at the same time. 
At the same time. 


(A. S. syn, sin, synn.) That which requires to 
be atoned for; any action, word, thought, or purpose 
contrary to the law of God, or any omission of what it re- 
mires; any voluntary transgression or violation of the 
diiss law, or any voluntary failure to comply with its 
requirements; any violation of a divine command ; 
transgression; wickedness; iniquity; a wicked act. 


—v. n. [A. S. singian, synyian.) To violate or transgress 


the law of God, or to omit or neglect what it requires: to 
depart voluntarily from the path of duty prescribed by 
God to man; to violate any known rule of duty ; te do 
wrong; to offend against right, against men, or against 
society: to trespass. 


Sinai, (ut, or si-na-7.) a mountain, or mountain-range, 


in Arabia Petrwa,in the peninsula formed by the two 
arms of the Red Sea, und rendered memorable as the 


Fig. 2368. 
PLAIN OP ER-RAHAH, AND CONVENT OF ST. CATHARINE. 


spot where, according to the Pentatench, the law was|Sineip‘ital, a. (Anat.) That belongs to the einciput. 
given to Israel through Moses. This mountain-pass is|Sin’ciput, n. [Lat., from semé, half, and caput, the 
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—adv. 
--conj. Seeing that; because that; inasmuch as. 
Sincere, (sin-sér’,) a. 


Sincerity, n. 


SINC 


taining, in Jebel Katherin, a height of 8, 
a S.E., whose highest Um numer, is the culmi- 


nating point of the whole Sinaitic range. Serbal, with 
its five peaks, looks the most m ificent mountain in 
the peninsula, and is identified with Sinni by the earlier 


church fatners, Eusebius, Jerome, Cosmas, Kc. ; but it 
does not meet the requirements of the Hebrew 
tive, and even as early as the time of Justinian, the 
opinion that Berbal was the Sinai of Moses had been 
abandoned, and toa ridge of the second or enstern range 
that honor had been transferred, the N. summit of 
which is termed Horeb; and the S. Jebel Misa, or Mount 
of Moses, continues to be regarded by the great 
ity of scholars as the true Sinai. Its height is: 
estimated at from 6,800 to 7,100 feet above the wea, It 
is separated from the Jebel-ed-Deir on the W. by'a nar- 
row valley, called Er-Rahah, on one of the steps of 
which stands the famous convent of Mount Sinai 
2.65), devoted to St. Catharine. In many of the 

ern Sinaite valleys, the more accessible parts of the 


ii 


Fig. 2369. 
ONE OF THE INSCRIPTIONS IN THE SINAITE VALLEYS. 
rocky sides are covered by thousands of i 
(Fig. 2369), usnally short, and rudely carved in 
where travellers would naturally stop to rest at noon, 
frequently accompanied by a cross and mingled with 


representations of animals. The i are in un- 
known characters, but were at first ascribed to the un- 
cient Israelites on their way from Egypt to Sinai, and 
afterwards to Christian: pilgrims of the fourth century. 


Recently, however, many of them have been — 
by Professor Beer of ipzig, who regards them as the 
the language and characters 


only known remuins o 
once peculiar to the Nabathewans of Arabia Petra. 
Those thus far deciphered are simply proper names, 
neither Jewish nor Christian, by some such 
words as “ ce,” “ blessed,” “in memory of.” fy 
Belonging to Mount Sinai. 
It.] (Bot.) The Mustard, 
a genus of plants, order Brassicacem. seeds of two 
species are commenly used for culinary and medicinal 
poses. The seeds of S. nigro are of n dark reddish- 
brown color, and are known as black mustard- 
those of S. alba are of a yellowish color, and are 
white mustard-seeds, The flour of mustard, so exten- 
sively used as a condiment, is prepared from s mixture 
of the iwo kinds, usually in the on of two parts 
black and three parts White. The sceds are pounded, 
and the husks then removed from the flour by sifting. 
Both the black and white mustard-ceeds contain a lary 
quantity of bland fixed oil, resembling rape, which 
readily obtained by submitting them to pressure, Itis 
remarkable that the pungent principle for which mus- 
tard is valued does not exist in the seeds, but it ix pro- 
duced when the constituents of the seeds are t 
together under the influence of water. ‘The werid ar 
pungent volatile oil of mustard is obtained by distilling 
black mustard-seeds with water. Internally, flour of 
mustard is used as a stimulant, diuretic, and emetic; 
externally, as an irritant and rubefaciént. White mus- 
tard-seeds are often taken in an entire state as stimu- 
lants in dyspepsia. The young herbs, with their seed- 
leaves, are commonly used in salads. ` 


Sinaruco, (se-na-reo'lo,) a river of Venezuela, which 


oins the Orinoco, after an E. course of 100 m. f 


Since, (sins,) prep. A. S. siththan] After; from the 


time of; from the time that. 
Ago; past; before this; from that time. 


[Fr. sincère; Lat. sfneerus. 
Pure; unmixed; unfeigned; real: true; gennine; 
pretended ; being in reality what it appears to be; not 
simulated; not assumed or said for the rake of appear- 
ance; not hypocritical ; honest; ingenuous : unaffected ; 
inartificial; frank; upright; undissembling. 


Sincere’ly, adr. Honestly; with real purity of heart; 


without simulation or disguise: unfeignedly. 
ineere’ness, n. Honesty: si y t 

Fr. sincérité Lat. sinerritas.] State 
or quality of being sincere; honesty of mind or inten- 
tion; freedom from simulation or falsity; freedom from 
hypocrisy, disguise, or false pretence, 7 i 


SING 


head.] The fore part of the head from the forehead to 
the coronal suture. 

sinclair, (sin kler,) in Illinois, a village of Morgan co., 
6m. N.E. of Jacksonville. 

Sin clairsville, in New York, a village of Chautau- 
qua co., 50 m. S. W. of Buffalo. 

Sinde, a river of Hindostan, rises near Seronge, and 
after a N.E. course of 220 m. joins the Jumua 26 mn. S. E. 
ot Etawah. 
nde, or Seinde, (sind.) an extensive country of | 
British India, between Hindostan and Belvochistan, | 
comprising the lower course and delta of the Indus, be- 
tween Lat. Z and 29° N., Lon. 66° and 72 E, having 
N. the Punjab and Bahawalpoor territories, Kaj poo- | 
tana. S. the Runn of Cutch and the Indian Ovenu, and | 

W. Beloochistan and Cutch-Gundava Area, estimated | 

at 60,000 sq. m. S has been compared, in consequence 

of some of its physical features, to Egypt; the country 
consisting, like Egypt, of a long fertile valley, bordered 
on either side by high hills, and surrounded by a wide 
sandy desert, the fertile portion being annually inun- 
dated by the overflowing of the Indus. Though in 
general features resembling the land of pyramids, it 
falls immensely short of that country in the real fertility 
of chee soil. The land is by no means well cultivated, 
though irrigation is very extensively practised. Large 
tracts of the country are devoted to pasture; and there 
are woods of palin, mangroves, banyans, and mimosas. 

Tigers. hyenas, and wolves are the chief wild animals 

or beasts of prey. The rest are those common to N, 

India. Cap. Hyderabad. The principal port, Kur- 

rachee, from whence nearly all the exports are dis- 

patched, is situated at the month of the Indus. The 

Amer, or upper orders of the people, are of Mohamme- 

dan religion, and till lately exercised a sort of feudal | 

right in_the country, under the dominion of the sover- 
eign of Cabul. In 1844,Sir Chas. Napier advanced against 
the A m eers, and after a series of victories, the country 

was annexed tu the British empire, op. 1,795,994. 


Bine. [A Lat. prep.] Without. 

Sime, +s (Lat. sinus. a curved surface, a curve. See 
Sixnus.] A geometrical line drawn from one end of an) 
a 


. perpendicular to the diameter drawu through the 

other end 

Sinecus ral, a. Relating to a sinecure. 

Si'mecus re, n. [Lat. sine, without, and cura, care.) A 
benefice withont cure or care of souls; an office which 
yields revenue without active employment. 

=a. To place in a sinecure, 

siineewarism.n. The state of having a sinecure. 

Si neeaaea mist, n. One who has a sinecure. 

Nine «hae, (Lat., without day.] A term usually em- 
ployed in connection with meetings or assemblies, 
which are adjourned or prorogsed without a day be- 
ing specified for reassembling. 

Sine pu x’ent Bay, in Maryland. a long, narrow 
bay a1 inl f the Atlantic in Worcester co.; Lat. 35° 
17 N., Lon. lo’ W. 

Sine qua non. |Lat., without which not.] That 
without which the matter in hand is null; an indis- 
pensable condition. — Worcester. 

Sinew, in'.) n. [A. S. sinu, sinw, senw.) (Anat.) 
That Which unites a muscle toa bone; a tendon, 

—pl. Strength, or rather that which supplies strength; 
muscle; nerves. 

Money is the sinews of war.” — Johnson. 

—v.a. To bind or join, as by sinews; to strengthen; to 
harden. 

Sine w less, (sin'yu-Irs,) a. Having no sinews;— hence, 
lacking in strength or vigor. 

Sim’ew River, in British America, rises E. of the 
Rocky Mountains, abt. Lat. 569 N., Lon. 119° W., and 
flows into the Peace River after a N.E. course of 100 m, 

Sin’ew-shrunk, a. (Furrivry.) That has the sin- 
ews under the belly stif and contracted, as an over- 
worked horse 

Sine wy, a. Consisting of a sinew or nerve; nervous; 
strong; well braced with sinews; vigorous; firm. 
iwa Meal, a. [From sin.) Tainted with sin; wicked; 

Jui tous; criminal; unholy; containing sin, or con- 

sisting in sin; contrary to the laws of God. 

Sim’ Zully, adc. In n manner which the laws of God 
do ot permit; wickedly; iniqnitously ; criminally. 
Siwa fvalness, n. Quality of being sinful or contrary to 
the divine will; wickedness; iniquity; criminality ; 

corruption; depravity. 

Bimar, v. n. (imp. SUNG, SANG: pp. 8UNQ.) [A. S. singan.] 
To read or recite with musical modulations; to utter 
Sunes with various inflections or melodious modula- 
tions of voice, as fancy may dictate, or according to the 
notes of a song or tune; to utter sweet or melodions 
sounds, as birds; to make a small, shrill sound; to tell 
or relate something in numbers or verve. 

` &. To utter with musical modulations of voice; to 

ant; to carol; to celebrate in sung ; to give praises to in 

Sina š to relate or rehearse in numbers, verse, or poetry. 

pore’, a settlement belonging to Great Britain, 


SINK 


Singboom’, a town of British India, presidency of 
Bengal, prov. ot Orissa; Lat. 22° 37 N., Lou. 559 55’ E. 
Singe, (s:j,) v.a. [A. S. sengan.) To burn slightly or 
superficially; to scorch; to burn the surface of, as the 

nap off cloth, or the hair off the skin. 

—n. A burning of the surface; a slight burn. 

Sing’er, n. [From sing.) One who sings; one versed 
in music, or one whuse occupation is to sing; a bird 
that sings. 

Singhalese’, n. sing. and pl. A native, or the na- 
tives, of Ceylon; Ceylonese, See CINGALESE. 

Singing. u. Act of uttering sounds with musical in- 
tunations; musical articulation; the utterance of melo- 
divus notes. 

Sing'ingly, adv. 
ot tune. 

Sing'ing- master, n. 
tene lies vocal music, 

Sing ing- school, n. 
taught. 

Single, () a. [Lat. singulus, from the root, sim, 
once, Whence semel, once, a single time.) One to each; 
separate; single; one; only; individual; consisting of 
one only; particular; uncompounded; alone; having 
no companion or assistant; unmarried ; not double; not 
complicated; performed with one person or antagonist 
on aside, or with one person only opposed to another; 
pure; simple; incorrupt; unbiassed. 

-v. . To separate; to select, ns an individual person or 
thing from among a number; to choose one from others. 
(Followed by out.) 

Sin’gle-entry, n. See BooK-KEEPING. 

Sin‘gle-handed, a. Unassisted; unaided; alone. 


In a singing manner; with a kind 
A music-master; one who 


A school where singing is 


Sin gwle-heart’ed, a. Without duplicity; sincere; 
upright. 
Sin’gle-mind’ed, a. Having a single purpose. 


Singleness, n. State of being single, or one only, or 
separate trom all others; the opposite of deublencss, 
complicutim, or multiplicity; simplicity; sincerity ; 
purity of wind or purpose; treedum trom duplicity. 

Sin’gles, n. pl. See SILK. 

Sin Ele-stiek, n. A stout cudgel for fencing or fight- 


SINU 
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in a medium or substance of less specific gravity; to go 
to the bottam; to subside; opposed to flout or swim; to 
fall gradually; to enter or penetrate into any body; to 
become lower; to settle to a level; to be overwhelmed 
er depressed; to enter deeply; to be impressed; to be- 
come deep; to retire or fall within the surface of any- 
thing, as the eyes into the head; to decline: to droop; to 
decay; to decrease; to fall into rest or indolence. — To 
be lower; to become less, as prices. 

Sink, v.a. To cause to sink, settle, or descend; to put un- 
der water; to immerse in a fluid; to make by digging or 
delving; to depress ; to degrade; to plunge into destruc- 
tion; to cause to fall or to be plunged; to bring low; to 
reduce in quantity; to overbeur ; to crush; to diminish; 
to lower or lessen; to cause to decline or fail; to lower 
in value or amount; toreduce; to pay; to diminish or 
annihilate by pay ment; to waste; to dissipate ; to reduce, 
as a capital sum of money, for the sake of greater profit 
or interest out of it. 

—n. That into which anything sinks or descends ;—specif- 
ically, a drain to carry off filthy water; a jakes; a kind 
of busin of stone or wood to receive foul water, — Any 
place where corruption, physical or moral, is gathered 
or generated. 

Sin ker. n. That which sinks; a weight placed on 
some body, as a fish-line, to sink it. 

Sink’-ho n. A hole for receiving and conducting 
off dirty waters, &c.; a sink. 

Sink’ ing-fund,n. (/%l. Economy.) A fund provided 
from other tunds for the gradual payment of the debt 
of n government or a corporation. — Brande. 

Sink i Spring, in (/o, u post-village of Highland 
co, 75 m. F. of Cincinnati; pop. abt. 450. 

Sinking Spring, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Berks co., 50 m. E. of Harrisburg; pop. abt 500. 

Sinking Valley,in Pennsylvania, a valley in Berks 
co., celebrated lor its picturesque beauty. 

Sin less, a. (From sin.) Free from sin; pure; perfect; 
innocent. 

Sin lessly. adv. Ina sinless manner; innocently. 

Sin‘lessness, n. State or quality of being siuless; 
freedom from sip and guilt. 


ing with; also, a game at cudgels. 

Sin gle-tree, n. A wihiftletree. 

Sin Elo. n. A tine kiud of tea, with large, flat leaves, 
hot much rolled, 

Sin’gly, adv. Individually; particularly; only by 
ones self; without partners or companions; also, hon- 
estly; sincerely. 

Sing Sing, in New Fork, a post-village of Westchester 

co., on the Hudson, 33 m. N. of New York. It is situ- 

ated on an acclivity, and contains many elegant villas, 
but is particularly noted as the seat of one of the New 

York State- prisons, composed of two separate stone 

buildings, one containing 1,200 cells, for male convicts 

from the Ist aud 2d judicial districts, with the addition 

of Ulster, Greene, and Sullivan cos.; the other, with 120 

cells, receives female convicts from every county in the 

State, Pop. (1880) 6,578. 

Sing’-song, n. A ter for bad singing, or for drawling. 

Sin’gular, a. [Fr. singulier; Lat. singularis, trom 
singulus.) That is single; alone; solitary; not com- 
plex or compound ; expressing one person or thing; not 
plural; not dual. — Particular; existing by itselt; with- 
out precedent; unexumpled. — Remarkable; eminent. 
— Unusual; rare; not common. — Implying something 
censurable or not approved — Peculiar; strange; odd. 

(Gram.) Expressing only one; not plural. 

Sin’gularity, n. (Fr. sugularité; Lat. singularitas, 
from singularis.) State of being singular: peculiarity ; 
some character or quality of a thang by which it is dis- 
tinguished from all, or from most others; an uncommon 
character or form; something curious or remarkable; 
particular privilege, prerogative, or distinction; char- 
acter, or traitof character, different from that of others; 
eccentricity; oddity, 

Sin’gularly, ade. Peculiarly; in a manner or de- 
gree not common to others; oddly; strangely. — So as 
to express one, or the singular number. 

Singul tous, a. Relating to, or affected with, hiccough. 

Sin as, n. [Lat] (Med.) A noise made by the 
sud and involuntary contraction of the diaphragm, 
and the simultaneous contraction of the glottis, which 
arrest the uir in the trachea, It is the symptom of many 
morbid conditions, and especially of gangrene, but occurs 
frequently in persons otherwise in good health, Also, a 
sob.—Dunglison. 

|Sinigaglia, (sin-e-gal’ye-a.) a seaport-town of Italy, 
prov. of Ancona, at the month of the Misa, in the Adri- 
atic, 16 m. W. N. W. of Ancona; pop, 9,000, 

Sin’ister, a. [Lat. sinistra, from sinister.) Left; on 
the left hand, or the side of the left hand. — Evil; bad; 
corrupt; p verse; dishonest.— Unlucky ; unfortunate; 
inauspicious, 

—n. (Jr.) The left-hand side of the escutcheon, or any- 
thing that is nsed in armory; that is, the object being 
placed immediately before the spectator, the side oppo- 


re S. E Asia, consisting of a small island at the S. ex- 
Temity of the Malay peninsula, including the town of 
10 ge nume, the latter being in Lat. 19 17“ N., Lau. 
N 50’ E.; area, 275 sq. m. The climate is hot, but 
emMarkably healthy; nutmegs and all kinds of spices 
Paes well; and the forests contain mnch timber well 
ae for nautical purposes. The town of Singapore, 
am “ated on the 8 side of the island, is an emporium for 
is Chandise from all parts of the world; and its trade 
w Probably the largest of any single port in the Chinese 
aters, The chief articles of export to N. America are 

EAM bier, tin, Bago, tapioca, black and white pe 
18e-shell, nutmegs, gutta-percha, camphor, coffee 

N- wood, and rattans. Pop. of the island, 81,792. 


pper, tor-| 


site the right-hand is the sinister, and the side opposite 

| the left-hand the dexter. 

Sin‘isterly, adv. Absurdly; perversely; unfairly. 

Sin‘istral,a. To the left; belonging to the left hand; 
sinistrons 

Sin istrality. n. Quality of being sinistral. 

Sin’istrally, adv. Toward the left: on the left-hand. 

Sin istrorse, a. (Bot) Turned to the left. 

Sin’istrous, a. Being on the left side: inclined to the 
left: — hence, wrong; absurd; perverse. 

Sin'istrously. adv. Perversely; wrongly; with a 
tendency to use the left as the stronger hand. 

|Sink, (singk.) v. n. (imp. SNR; pp. SUNK.) [A. A cam] 

| To move one's self downwards; to fall or go downwar:i 
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Sinnamary, Sinnimari, (sen'na-ma-re’,) in 
French Guiana, a river which flows into the Atlantic, 78 
m. N.W. of Cayenne. after a N. course of 200 in. 

Sinnemaho ning Creek, in /enusy/rania, enters 
the W. branch of the Susquehanna from Clinton co. 

Sin ner. n. One who sins; one who has voluntarily 
violated the divine law; a moral agent who has volun- 
tarily disobeyed any divine precept, or neglected any 
known duty; an unregenerate person; an offender; a 
criminal, 

Sin’-offering, n. (Script.) The sacrifice of propitia- 
tion for the sin of the people, enjoined in Len. iv., and 
considered different from the trespuss-offering (ibid iv.), 
thought to be appropriate to special cases of negligence 
only. 

Sino’pe, (Turk. Su.] a fortified seaport-town of 
Asiatic Turkey, on the N. coast of the Black Sea, 75 m. 
from Samsou The place was bombarded by the Rus- 
sians in 1553, when a Turkish squadron of thirteen ships, 
lying in the roadstead, was destroyed by the Russian 
fleet. On this occasion 4.0% Turks perished, — Diogenes 
was born there, Pup, 9,000. 

Sin‘ople, n. (Min.) A ferruginons jasper, of a bright 
brick-red color, found in Hungary. 

(Her.) The French designation for the color green ; 
by English heralds called vert. The name is said to be 
derived, through the Crusaders, from the tower of Sin- 
ope, in Asia Minor. 

Sin'ta Bayou, in Alabama, enters the Tombigbee 
River near Cofleeville. 

Sim'ter, n. |Ger., a scale.) (AMin.) Culcareous sinter 
is a variety of carbonate of lime composed of successive 
concentric layers. Silicious sinter, a variety of common 
opal, 

Silu. or Zinu River, (see’noo,) in the U. S. of Colombia, 
rises in the dept. of Cauca, alt. Lat. 79 30 N., Lon. 76? 
10’ W., and flows into the Caribbean Sea after a N. N. E. 
course of 200 m. 

Sin‘uate, v.a. [Lat. sinuare, sinuatus, from sinus, the 
bosom, a curved surface, a curve, a bending.) To bend, 
wind, or curve; to turn; to bend in and out. 

Sin’uate, Sim mose,a (Bot.) Strongly wavy on the 
margin, with alternate convexities and 
concavities (Fig. 2070). — Gray. 

Sinun'tion, n. A winding or bending 
in and ont. 

Sinuos'ity. n. [Fr. sinuosité, from L. 
Lat. srnuosttus, from Lat, sinus.) Qual- 
ity of being sinuous, or of bending or 
curving in and out; or, a series of bends 
and turns in arches or other irregular 
fi 


nous, a. [Fr. sinuzur, from Lat. 
sinuosus, from sinus.) Bending; wind- 
ing; crooked; bending in and out; of 
a serpentine or undulating form. 

Sin‘uously, adv. Ina sinuous manner; windingly; 
crookedly. 

Sinus. n.; pl. Lat. Srvus; pl Eng. Sinvses. [Lat] A 
bay of the sea; a recess in the shore, or an opening into 
the land. 

(Anat. and Surg.) A blind canal or cavity; a cell, of 
pipe-like passage, closed at one extremity, — in that 
respect being the opposite of fistula, which is a tube 
open at both ends. — The depressions which exist in va- 
rious bones or other hard parts of the body.—The veins 
of the dura mater of the brain are also called sinuses. 

(Int.) The name given to the recesses formed by the 
lobes of leaves, &c. — Wood. 


Fig. 270. 
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Si’on, a town of Switzerland, cap. of the canton of Valais, 
in a picturesque situation on the right bank of the 
Rhone, 18 m. N.E. of Martigny by the Simplon Railroad; 


p. 3,27. 

slout, or Sint, (se’oot,) a town of Upper Egypt, near 
the Nile; Lat. 27° 11/14” N., Lon. 319 14’ E. Manuf. 
Pipe-bowls. I. 20,000. 

Sioux, (%) or DacoTans, a once powerful family of 
N. American Indians. Their number is estimated from 
10,000 to 35,000 (1878) ; are well advanced in civilization, 
and are increasing in population. Their places of resi- 
dence are on the Upper Mississippi and St. Peter's rivers, 
and branches of the Missouri. Some of the tribes en- 
2 in agriculture; those residing on the banks of the 

ississippi and St. Peter's mainly subsist by farming. 
In 1862, the S, under the lead of “ Little Crow,” a noted 
chief, in consequence of their annuity not having been 
paid to their satisfaction, waged u most cruel and ex- 
terminating war upon the whites of Minnesota; and so 
well concerted were their schemes, that no less than six 
hundred and forty-four men, women, and children, and 
ninety-four soldiers, were killed before the massacre was 
stayed. As an atonement for their great crime in thus 
murdering the whites, the Federal government allowed 
only beac fe aq out of three hundred and three Indi- 
ans found guilty by a proper tribunal, to be executed. 
This clemency, though seemingly unjust, was the result 
of mature deliberation on the part of the authorities at 
Washington, who found that the Indians had been 
tly wronged by some of the whites, not only in with- 
olding their annuities, but in extorting money from 
them for the most trivial consideration, and in conse- 
uence of which the Indians sought revenge. In 1876. 
they were removed from the Black Hills. See Custer, 
Ges., p.712. A grammar and dictionary of the Dakota 
language has been issued by the Smithsonian Institute. 

Sioux, in Jowa, a WN. W co., bordering on Dakota; 
2 750 sq. m. Rivers. Sioux and Floyd. Cup. Lin- 


coln. 

Sioux City, in Jowa, a post-town, cap. of Woodbnry 
co., on the Missouri River, 220 m. N.N.W. of Omaha. 

Sioux Falls, iu Da., a post-vill., cap. of Minnehaha co. 

Sioux River, in Minnesota, rises abt. Lat. 45° N., 
Lon, 97° 20’. W., und falls into the Missouri River, Lat. 
42° 30’ N., Lon. 96° 20’ W., after a 8.E. course of 300 m. 

Sip, v.a. [A. S. sipan.] To soften by steeping ; to take 
a fluid, or something sopped in fluid, into the mouth in 
small quantities by the es to drink or imbibe in small 
WASIQ to draw into the mouth; to extract; to drink 
out of. 

—v. n. To drink a small quantity ; to take a fluid with the 
lips. 

—n. The taking of a liquor with the lips in small quan- 
tities, or a small draught taken with the lips. 

Siphanto, (, fan to,) an island of the Grecian Archi- 

lago, 25 m. S. W. of Syra; area, 34 sq. m.; pop. 7,000. 
st'phoid. n. A vase or apparatus for receiving and 
ving out gaseous waters. — Simmonds. 

Siphon, n. [Fr. and Gr.; Lat. sipho.) (Physics.) A 
bent tube, open at both ends and with unequal legs 
(I. Fig. 2371). It is used in transferring liquids in the 
following manner: Thesyphon is filled with some liquid, 
and the two ends being closed, the shorter leg is dipped 
in the liquid, as represented in 1, Fig. 2371; or the shurter 
leg having been dipped in the liquid, the air is exhaust- 
ed by applying the mouth at B. A vacuum is thus pro- 
duced, the liquid in C rises and fills the tube in conse- 
quence of the atmospheric pressure. It will then run 
out through the syphon as long as the shorter end dips 
in the liquid. A syphon of the form represented in 
oie. 2371 is used where the presence of the liquid in 
the mouth would be objectionable. A tube, M, is at- 
tached to the longer brunch, and it is filled by closing 


2 


— P 
Fig. 2371. — sipnoss. 


the end P, and sucking at O. An enlargement, M, ren- 
ders the passage of any liquid into the month more diffi- 
cnit. To explain this flow of water from the syphon, 
lot us suppose it filled, and the short leg immersed in 
the liquid. The pressure then acting on C, and tending 
to raise the liquid in the tube, is the atmospheric pres- 
sure minus the height of the column of liquid DC. In 
like manner, the pressure on the end of the tube B is 
the weight of the atmosphere, less the pressure of the 
column of liquid A B. But as this latter column is 
longer than CD, the force acting at B is less than the 
force acting at —_ consequently a flow takes place 

roportional to the difference between these two forces. 

he flow will therefore be more rapid in proportion as 


Siphon‘ic, a. Relating to, or resembling, a siphon. 
Sipho'nia. n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Euphor- 


Si’phuncle, n. (Zotl.) Same as SIPHON. 
Siphan’eculated, a. Having a little spout or siphon. 
0 1 n. pl. (Zodl.) A sub-order of hy- 


Sipota’ba, in Brazil, a river which rises in the prov. 


Sip'per. n. One who sips; as, a sipper of nectar. 
Sip’'pican, in Massachusetts, a village of Plymouth co., 


Sip’sey, or New River, in Alabama, rises in Marion co., 


Sipun’culus, n. (Zol) A genus of worms which 


Si quis, (si kwis,)n. [Lat., if any one.) (Kecl.) An 


Sir, (ser,) n. [Fr. sire, and sieur, in monsieur, from 


SIR 


the difference of level between the aperture B and the| 
surface of the liquid in C is greater. Instead of ex- 


SISA 


England, the titular prefix of a knight or baronet; as, 
Sir Walter Scott. * 


hausting the siphon of air, it may be inverted and filled Sirabal/li, u. (Bot) See OREODAPHOSE. ein 
with water; if both ends are then stopped, and the Sire. (air.) n. [Fr., from Lat. senior.) A father. (Used 


shorter limb immersed in the water to be decanted, on 
removing the plugs the water will flow. In the Wur- 


in poetry.) — The word of respect used in addressing a 
king.—The mal rent of a 
kog x= e —— — beast, particulariyased 


.a. To beget, (said of beauty.)—Shaks. 
en, =. E) A Kuas SE 


Sirenide. They are 6 to 10 inches long, and every 

similar in form to young aquatic salamanders. ` 

live mainly in the water. This genus contains the 
Oxolotl, which is eaten by the Mexicans. 


ebrated 
Siren. Sy’ren, n. [Lat.] (Myth) One of the young 


Fig. 2372. — SIPHON USED BY THE EGYPTIANS 1455 B. o. 


temberg siphon, the two ends ure turned up. so that 
when once filled it will always remain so, and act at 
once when one end is immersed in a liquid. — & were 
in use by the Egyptians full 15 centuries B.c., and their 
application to drawing liquor from their vases is shown 
in the drawings preserved in their tombs (Fig. 2372.) 

(Zoŭl.) The name of the membranous and calca- 
reous tubes which traverse the septa and the fnterior of 
the shells divided in several chambers. The term is 
also applied to the tubular prolongation of the mantle 
in certain univalve and bivalve molluscs; and by La- 
treille to the mouth of certain suctorious, crustaceous, 
and apterous insects. — Brande. 


biaceæ. They are trees containing a milky juice in more or 
less abundance, 
though all the 
species do not 
yield caout- 
chouc of good 
quality. One of 


tive of French 
Guiana, and the 
remainder of 
the Amazons 
and Rio Negro 
districts of Bra- 
zil. They are 
called Seringa- 
trees by the Bra- 
zilians,from the 
Portuguese 
word seringa, 
signifying a syringe or clyster-pipe, the enontehoue hav- 
ing first been used for making those articles. The bulk 
of the caoutchouc at present exported from Pará is ob- 
tained from S. Brasiliensis, which is common in the for- 
ests of that province; but that braucht down to Pará 
from the Upper Amazons and Rio Negro is derived from 
S. lutea and S. brevifolia. These three species are all 
slender, smooth-stemmed trees, averaging 100 feet in 
height; the Pará species, however, yields the greatest 
abundance of caoutchouc. 


Fig. 2373. — SIPHONIA ELASTICA. 


roid acalephs, comprising those species which have no 
central digestive cavity, but simply isolated tubes. 


of Matto-Grosso, Lat. 13° 50’ 8, Lon. 58° W., and falls} 
into the Paraguay after a S. E. course of 200 m. 


55 m. S.E. of ttoston. 


and flows S. W., falling into the Tombigbee River in 
Sumter co., 12 m. N. of Gainesville. — Another, rises in 
the N. of Walker co., and flows 8.E. into Mulberry Fork 
of the Black Warrior River. 


burrow in the sands of the sea-shore, and are classed 
with the Echinoderms by Cuvier. nud with the Entozoa 
by M. de Blainville. They are much sought after by the 
fishermen, who use them, like the Common Lob-worm 
(Arenicola piscutorum), as baits for their hooks. They 
have a long, cylindrical, retractile proboscis, around the 
extremity of which is a circle of tentacula, and at the 
base of it the anus. Some of them attach stony particles | 
to their skin, by a glutinous exudation, so as to cover it 
with a hard crust, resembling that formed by some an- 
nelidæ. 


announcement made by a candidate for the ministry of 
his purpose to make inqniry as to whether his candi- 
dature may be challenged. 


neur; Lat. senior, an elder, or elderly person. See Ser- 
NIOR.) A word of respect used in addresses to men, as 
madam is in addresses to women. It is likewise, in| 
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maidens who sat on the shores ofa 
ontory near the 8.W. coast of Italy, and sang with be- 
witching sweetness songs thatallured the sailor 
to draw near, but only to meet with death. speaks 
of them in the plural, but does not specify their number; 
later writers mention two and three by name, and 
them various genealogies. Their tenure of life was 
pendent on the successful exercise of their charms. If 
any seaman could resist the enticements of their — 2 
music, they were doomed, but Ul. or the Arg a 
alone succeeded in doing so. It is related by in 
the Odyssey, that Tue re | in the 2 
wanderings, approac r perilous home, ) 
advice of the sorceress Circe, stuffed the ears of his com- 
pae with wax, and lashed himself toa — ai 
e had sailed ont of hearing of the fatal e 
past, ow- 


say that it was the Argonauts who got 
ing to the sn; enchantment of 
whereupon the & threw themselves into the sen 
were transformed into rocks. The — give them 
wings; and in works of art they are 
as birds with the faces of virgins, and are pro with 
musical instruments, 2 
An enticing woman; a woman of dangerous fascinati sns. 
(Zotl.) See SEN &. sa 
—a. Pertainia te a aed or to the dangerous entice: 
ments of music ; t perce so or 
p 5 instrumen —. 


their adult state, these animals represent the embryonic 
forms of the higher batrachians.— The Genus Siren has 
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an eel-shaped body, with anterior ree 
and three tufts; no | Arjo = legs. 1 
eel, & lacertina, of South Carolina, attains the 
of 24 inches; color above nearly black, with 
light spots; abdomen purplish. It lives in mud, and iè 
common in the ditches of rice-fields, Two more species 
are found 1 — 
Sir Francis Dra y. in 
s vay of Gan Franciso; Lat. age N. Lon: 1239 
irgoojah, (ser-go-ja',) a town 
idency of Bengal. in Gundwana, 75 m. S. W. of 
mow; Lat. 239 5’ N., Lon. 83° 60° E. — 
Sirius. n. (Astron.) The most brilliant of the fixed 
stars, and the largest in the constellation of Canis Maje 
the Great Dog. It is very frequently called the 
Star. Its name is obtained from Siris. one of the 
tian appellations of the river Nile, because its 
rising gave warning that the overflow of the river was 
about to commence. s 
Sirloin, Scutolx. n. [Fr. 
and longe, a loin.) A loin of beef. 
Siroe’co, n. It.; Sp. siróco, or 
sharki, easterly, from shark, the east.) 
in Italy and the East to a hot, relaxin 
S. W. wind. It is su by some to 


— — [Fr. ] A sweet liquid: the 

Sirup, up. n. n sirop. š 

3 — o or fruits, or other juice sweet- 
ened, or sugar boiled with vegetable infusions. . 

Siruped. ey a. Moistened, or tinged, with sirup 
or sweet juice. 

Sir’upy. a. Like sirup, or partaking of its 

Sirven te. n. (Lit) A species of poems were in 
common use among the badours; usually satirical, 
and divided into strophes of a peculiar construction. 

Sisal, (sé’sal.) in Mexico, a seaport-town of Yuextan, 30 
m. N.W. of Merida; Lat. 21° 10’ 6” N., Lon. 90° 2’ 45” W. 


SIT 


Sis‘kiwit, n. [Indian name.] (Zodl.) A species of | 
stout, broad, thick salmon (Salmo siskiwil, Agassiz), 
canght in Lake Superior. 

Siskiyou, (sis’ke-yoo,) in California, a N.E. co., bor- 
dering on Oregon and Nevada; area, 8,500 sq. m. Rivers, 
Klamath, Pitt, Sacramento, Scott, and Shasta. Surface, 
mountainous, the principal peak, Mount Shasta, being 
24,000 ft. high; soil, fertile in the valleys. Lakes. Nu- 
merous, Goose Luke being the principal. Min. Gold, 

anite,and limestone, Cup, Yreka. Pop. abt. 13,000, 

Sis‘ley’s Grove, iu Jowa, a villuge of Linn co.,7 m. 
W. of Cedar Rapids. 

Sismondi, Curnres SIMONDE DE, (secs monde.) one of 

the most eminent of modern historians and political 

economists, was B. at Geneva, 1773. He was the last of 

a noble family, which, driven from Pisa into France by 

republican dissensions in the 14th cent., was again (be- 

ing Protestant) forced into Switzerland by the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. The works by which he is 
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Sit, v. a. To keep the seat upon; to place on or in a seat. 

Site, (sil) n. [Lat. situs, from sino, situm, to put or set 
down, to let, suffer, allow.) Place on which anything 
stands or is set; situation; local position; place; spot; 
a seat or ground-plot. 

Sit'fast,n. (Furriery.) An ulcerated sore or tumor 
growing on a horse's back under the saddle, 

Sit Ka. n. (Z --.) See NUT-HATCH. 

Sit/Ka, an island of King George Archipelago, off the 
coast of Alaska, in the Pacific, on its W. coast, in Lat. 
57° 3“ N., Lon. 135° 18’ W., is the town of Sitka, or New 
Archangel, which was the cap. of Russian America; 
pop. wot. 1.500. 

Sitol’ogy, n. [Gr. sitos, bread, and logos, discourse.) 
Dietetics, or the doctrine of aliments. 

Sitter, n. One who sits; also, a bird that incubates, 

Sitting, a. Resting on the buttocks, or on the feet, as 
fowls while hatching; incubating; brooding. 

—n. The posture of being on a seat; act of placing one's 


most widely known are his excellent Histoire des Ré- 
publiques Ialiennes (10 vols.), La Littérature du Midi de 
L° Feeerope (3 vols.), and his large aud laborious Histoire 
des Frangais (31 vols.) D. 1842. 

Sisse v.n. To hiss; to sizzle. (Local.) 

S§is’sonville, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Kana- 

ha co. 

Sisso poll. orSizeboll, (sis-sop'o-le,) (anc. Apollonia,) 
a sea port-town of European Turkey, in Roumelia, on the 
Black Sea, 80 m. N.E. of Adrianople. 

Sister. n. [A. S. swuster, suster.| A female corre- 
sponding to a male of the same parentage; a female 
born of the same parents.—A woman of the same faith ; 
a female fellow-Ch ian.—A female of the same kind; 
one of the same kind, or of the same condition; as, a 
sister sbip.—A female of the same society or community, 
as the muns of a couvent. 

Sis’te r-block, n. A solid piece of wood, with two 
holes. Ome above the other, with or without sheaves, to 
pass a pulley through. — Simmonds. 

Slater. n. Sisters collectively, or a society of 
sisters, Ora society of females nnited in one faith or order. 

Sis’te r-in-law, u. A husband or wife's sister. 

Bis tesa y,4. Like a sister; becoming a sister; affec- 
tiona te. 

Niste ron’, a fortified town of France, dept. of Basses- 
Alpes, on the Durance and Buech, 16 m. W. N. W. of 
Digne ; pop. 4,576. 

Sisters, The,) two small islands of the Indian Ocean. 
between Great and Little Andaman Islands; Lat. 11° 
10’ N., Lon. 929 46’ E. 

Sisters Creek, in New York, enters Lake Erie from 
Erie co. 

Sis’‘te rs of Charity. (Eccl. Hist.) A religious con- 
gregation of females for the assistance of the sick poor, 
was founded by Vincent de Paul, at Chatillon-les-Dom- 
bes, in 1617. In 1629 he established n similar society at 
Paris, where he was shortly joined by a widow named 
Le Gras, who formed a staff of nurses, which received the 
sanction of Cardinal de Retz, under the title of Servants 
of the Poor, in Jun., 1655, which community was con- 

rmed by the Pope in 1660. From that time, prisons, 
free schools, hospitals, and almshouses have been placed 
under their direction in all parts of France. They make 
simple vows, which are renewed every year, The num- 
ber of their establishments throughout the world is now 
about 800, under the charge of about 15,000 sisters. The 
American branch of the congregation was established at 
Emmettsburg, Md., in 1809, by Mrs. Eliza Seton, their first 
mother-superior. There are now in the several States 
upwards of 50 houses under the charge of the sisters, 
The Sisters of Charity have distinguished themselves in 
every country by their acts of beneficence: and the 
admirable charity of these pious women has won for 
them general veneration, even in heathen countries. 
Sis’ tersville, in W. Virginia, a post village of Tyler 
co., On the Ohio River, 35 in. S.W. of Wheeling: pop. 
abt. 450. : 
Sis’ time, 


M a. Belonging to Pope Sixtus V.; the Sis- 
tëe Chapel in the Vatican. $ ea 
Sisto’ wa, a town of Kuropean Turkey, in Bulgaria, on 
the Danube, 4 m. E.8.E of Nicopolis; Lat. 430 38’ N., 
Lon. 25% 20’ E.;: pop. 20,000, 
Sisy ma’brium, n. (Bot.) A genns of plants, order 
reassicacee, The Hedge Mustard, S officinale, is a com- 
mon and troublesome weed in fields, roadsides, &c., 
Sie ronghout the U. States. 
isy hus, (J Fus.) (Myth) A descendant of 
P Fus, said by some to have lived at Ephyra, on the 
Aeolus. while others allege that he was a robber, 
Slain by Theseus. His punishment in Tartarus for his 
Stan committed on earth consisted in rolling a huge 
a ace to the top of a high hill, which constantly recoiled, 
Sis. thus rendered his labor incessant. 
De, ®an’chium,n. (.) A genus of plants, order 
fO8Coreacee, comprising grass-like plants, with com- 
pressed, ancipital scapes. S. anceps, the Blue-eyed 
mont is a delicate little plant, with blue flowers, com- 
Sit? n in low grass-lands in Canada and the U. States. 
y V. n. (imp. and pp. Bat.) [A. S. sitan; Gr. hezo 
to č.] To rest on the lower extremity of the body; 
pe Tae upon the buttocks, as animals; to perch; to res 
9 he feet, as fowls, — To occnpy a sent or place in an 
Cial capacity. —To be in a state of rest or idleness; 
tle rest, lie, or bear on, asa weight or burden.—To set- 
batch rest; to abide. — To cover and warm eggs for 
i ing, as a fowl. — To be adjusted; to be with re- 
boot to fitness or unfitness.— To be placed in order to be 


Pain ted.— To be in any situation or condition. To hold 
n; to be officially engaged in public business; to 
e authority; to be in any assembly or council as 
ember; to have a seat. 


or Essin 
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self on a scat; a seat or space in the pew of a church 

sufficient for one person; the act or time of resting in a 

posture for a painter to take the likeness; a session; 

the actual presence or meeting of any body of men; an 

uninterrupted application to business or study for a 

; conrse of study unintermitted; a time for which 
one sits, as at play, at work, or on a visit; a resting on 
eggs for hatching, as fowls. 

Situate, Situated, a. [L. Lat. sifuatus, from situs, 
to set, to place.] Seated, placed. or standing with re- 
spect to any other Ohject.— Placed, or being in any state 
or condition with regard to men or things. 

Situn'tion. (-shun,) n. [Fr.] State of being situated ; 
position; seat; location in respect to something else ; site; 
station; state; condition, as of difficulty or ease; case; 
plight; circumstances; temporary state; post; place; 
office, 

Si’um,n. (Bot.) A genus of the order Apiaceæ, con- 
sisting of strong-smelling, weedy-looking plants, one of 
which is grown for culinary purposes, namely, & sisa- 
rum,better known by its common name of Net. This 
plant, although usually treated as an annual, is a hardy 
perennial, a native of Chipa, and has been cultivated in 
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epistles which he composed with regard to those con- 

troversies are extant, and are included in the collection 

of Constant. He was also a munificent patron of learn- 
ing, and is stated to have left 5,000 silver marks to be 
expended in the embellishment of ecclesiastical struc- 

tures. D. 440. 

Six'rus IV., Pope, B. 1414, was the son of a fisherman on 
the coast of Genoa, but became a monk of the order of 
the Cordeliers. His abilities procured him the chair 
of divinity at Padua and other universities of Italy. 
He also became general of his order, and was honored 
with the cardinalshbip by Paul Il., whom he succeeded 
in 1471. He is accused with having been a participator 
in the conspiracy of the Pazzi, the object of which was 
to destroy the Medici family. He also endeavored to 
raise a new crusade against the infidels, but without 
success. D. 1454. 

Sixtus V., (Felice Peretti.) one of the most celebrated of 
the popes of Rome, born near Montalto, in the March 
of Ancona, 1521. He entered the convent of the Corde- 
liers at Ascoli, and by his natural good abilities, and 
his popularity as a preacher, made his way rapidly, not- 
withstanding a petulant temper and frequent conten- 
tions with his associates. Ile was successively profes- 
sor of theology, commissary-general of his order at 

Bologna, and inquisitor at Venice, whence he fled to 

Rome, and obtained still higher honors and offices. A 

remarkable change appeared in his character or man- 

ners—he showed himself meek and amiable, and ingra- 
tiated himself with all who had to do with him. Pius 

V., who had been his pupil, got him chosen general of 

the Cordeliers, named him his confessor, and, in 1570, 

created him cardinal. He was not in favor with Greg- 

ory XIII, and it is said that in his retirement he 
feigned great feebleness, walked leaning on a stick, his 
head declined, and his voice broken. These signs of 
old age vanished with surprising suddenness the mo- 
ment of his election as successor to Gregory, in April, 

1585. He threw away his staff, lifted up his head, 

and made the place ring with his loud 7; Denm. His 

first care was to repress brigandage, and make Rome 
and the States of the Church safe from the violence 


Europe since 1518. The roots, for which this plant is 

cultivated, are composed of small fleshy tubers about 

the size of the little finger, joined together at the crown. 

‘law, in Oregon, a post-village of Lane co., 16 m. 

a of Eugene City; pop. abt. 200. 

Sius'lau River, in Oregon, rises in Lane co., enters 
the Pacific Ocean, after a W. course, in which it forms 
the boundary between Douglas and Lane cos. 

Si’va. (Hind. Myth.) A title given to the Supreme Being, 
considered in the character of the avenger or destroyer. 
Under the name of Mahadeva, he is exhibited also as a 
type of reproduction: to destroy, according to the Ve- 
dantas of India, the Sufis of Persia, and even to many 
European schools of philosophy, being only to generate 
or reproduce under another form. 

Sivas, (se-vas’,) a town of Asiatic Turkey, cap. of the 
pashalic of Sivas, on the Kizil Irmak, 60 m. S. S. E. of 
Tokat; Lat. 39° 20“ N., Lon. 87° E.; pop. 25,000. 

Sivathe'rlum, n. Sit, and Gr. therion, a wild 
beust] (Jul.) An extinct genus of Ruminantia found 
in fossil remains in the tertiary strata of the Sivalik Sub- 
Himalayan range. It surpassed ali known ruminants in 
size, and had four horns. 

Six, (siks,) a. [A. S. and Fr. siz; Lat. sex.] Twice three. 

—n. The number of six, or twice three, 

Six fold, a. Six times as much or as many; six times 
told or repeated, 

Six" mile Run, in New Jersey, a post-village of Som- 
erset co. 

Six’pence, n. An English silver coin of the value of 
sir pennies; half a shilling = $0.12.—The value of 
six pennies, 

Six penny. 4. Worth sixpence. 

Six’-score, d. and n. Six times twenty. 

Sixteen. a. [A. S. siztene, siztyne.| Six and ten; 
noting the sum of six and ten. 

Six’teenth, a. * S. sizleotha.) The sixth after the 
tenth; the ordinal of sixteen. 

—n. The sum of six and ten;—a symbol representing 
this sum; as, 16, xvi. 

Sixth, a. i S. sizta.] The first after the fifth; the 
ordinal of six. 

—n. The sixth part. 

(Mus.) There are four kinds of sizths, two consonant 
and two dissonant. The consonant sirtis are, first, the 
minor sixth, composed of three tones and two semitones 
major; secondly, the major sirth, composed of four 
tones and a major semitone, The dissonant sizths are, 
first, the diminished sixth, composed of two tones and 
three major semitones ; secondly, the superfluous sixth, 
composed of four tones, a major semitone, and a minor 
semitone. — Moore. 

Sixth ‘ly, adv. In the sixth place. 

|Sixth’-rate, n. A British vessel of war bearing a 

captain. 


—noting one of sixty parts into which a thing is divided. 

—n. One of sixty equal parts. 

Six’tus I.. Pope, and successor of Alexander I., in 119; 
martyred 127. 

Sixtus II., was the successor of Stephen I. He is stated 
to have been an Athenian and pagan philosopher be- 
fore his conversion to Christianity. He was one of 
those who suffered martyrdom in the persecution of the 
Christians by Valerianus, 258. 

Sixtus III., was the snecessor of Celestin T., in 432. He 

endeavored to reconcile the disputes existing in the 

Eastern Church, particularly in the case of Cyril, bishop 

of Alexandria, and John of Antioch. Some of the 
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which had long prevailed. One year of his vigorous 
government made an immense and beneficial change. 
Before the end of 1585 S. published a bull of excommau- 
nication against Henry of Navarre and the Prince of 
Condé. After the murder of the Duke of Guise and the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, he cited Henry III. of France to 
Rome, and on his non-appearance excommunicated 
him. During the five years of his pontificate, S formed 
and executed many great designs for the improvement 
and adornment of Rome, at a cost which made him so 
unpopular with the people, that after his death they 
destroyed his statue. He caused the famous granite 
obelisk, which Caligula had brought from Egypt, to be 
set up on a pedestal; completed a great aqueduct for 
the supply of Rome with water; rebuilt the library of 
the Vatican, and established the celebrated printing- 
office in connection with it; had new editions of the 
Septuagint aud the Vulgate published at his own ex- 
pense, and yet left the treasury rich. &. confirmed the 
order of “ Feuillants;” established or reformed many 
congregations for the management of secular or eccle- 
siastical affairs, und fixed the number of cardinals 
at seventy. D. 1590. 
Six’ty, a. [A.S _sirtig] Six times ten. 
—n. The number of six times ten. 


Six’'tieth, a. [A. S. sizteogotha.) The ordinal of sixty ;| 


Siz’able, a. Of considerable bulk; being of reasonable 
or suitable size. y 

Si’zar, n. A student of the lowest rank at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Eng.), who eats at the public 
table, after the Fellows, free of expense. The sizars 
were probably so called from being originally employed 
in distributing the size, or provisions. 

Size, (siz) n. [Contracted from assiz, q. v.] A rated 
or adjusted quantity or magnitude, according to some 
standard; comparative magnitude; extent of super- 
fices ; dimensious; bulk; largevess; greatness; mag- 
nitude. 

—v.a. To adjust or arrange according to size or bulk; 
to take the size of, as of soldiers. 

Sp. sisa.) A sort of varnish, paint, or glue used by 
painters, paper-manufacturers, &c.; a thick, tenacious 
varnish used by gilders; a buffy coat on the surface of 
coagulated blood. 

—r.a. To cover with size; to prepare with size. 

Sizeable, (sie’a-b/,) d. See SIZABLE, 

| Sized, (ed.) a. Having a particular magnitude or size. 

Si'zel, n. The clippings of various metals, or of slips 
or plates, from which blanks for coins have been cut. 

Simmonds. 

Size’-roll, n. A small piece of parchment added to 
some part of a record, — Simmonds. 

Size'-stick, n. A measuring stick used by shoemakers. 

Wright. 

Quality of being sizy; glutinousuess ; 


Siz'iness, n. 
viscousness. 
Siz'ing. n. A weak glue used in manufactories; also, 

the act of covering with size. 
Sizy.a. Having the quality of size; glutinons; thick 
and viscous; ropy; having the adhesiveness of size. 
Siz’zle, v.n. To hiss from the action of the fire; to 
effervesce; to fizzle. 
n. A hiss from the action of fire; effervescence. 
Kag’er-rack, or Skagerac, an arm of the North 
Sea, or German Ocean, between Norway and the penin- 
sula of Jutland, and communicating with the Cattegat. 
| Ert. 150 m. long and 80 broad. 
Ska'git River, rises in British Columbia, and flows 
into Puget Sound from Whatcom co., Washington Ter- 
| ritory, after a S.W. course of 100 m. 
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Skain, (skdn,)n. Soe SKEIN. 

Skal holt, a town of Iceland, 35 m. E. of Reikiavik. 

Ska'liex, a town of N.W. Hungary, co. of Neutra, 54 
m. N.W. of Neutra. Manuf. Linen and woollen goods. 
Pop. 9,000. 

Skama‘nia, in Washington Territory, a S. co., border- 
ing on Oregon; area, 250 sq. m. Rivers. Columbia, 
Klikitat, Cathlapootle, and White Salmon. Surface, 
traversed by the Cascade Range, of which Mount St. 
Helen attains an elevation of 13,330 ft.; soil, fertile in 
the valleys. Cap. Cascades. 

Skaneateles, (skan-e-at'les,) in New Fork, a lake in 
the S. W. of Onondaga co., about 16 m. long and 2 
wide. — A post-village and township of Onondaga co., 
18 m. 8 W. of Syracuse ; . of township abt. 5,500. 

Skate, n. [Dan. schaats. See Suoor.] A sort of shoe, 
or sandal, furnished with a smooth iron, and fastened 
under the foot, for shooting along, moving rapidly, or 
sliding on ice. 

—v.n. To slide or move on skates. 

Skate, n. [A. S. sceadda; Lat. squatus, squalina; It. 
squadro, squaja.) (Zoöl.) The common name of the car- 
tilaginous fishes composing the genus Rata, family 
Rav, q. v. : 

Skater. n. One who skates on ice. 

Skat‘ing, n. The act or art of moving on skates. It 
is one of the finest exercises and most healthful out-of- 
door pastimes in winter, when rivers and ponds are fro- 
zen, and offer a clear surface of ice. The art consists 
in poising the body on a sharp ridge of iron beneath the 
sole of the foot, and advancing on the ice in that posi- 
tion, one foot relieving the other. The skate itself is a 
well-known apparatus, generally made of wood and iron, 
with straps and buckles to attuch it to the foot. The 
iron should be about a quarter of an inch thick, and not 
deeper than three-quarters of an inch, and smooth or 
flat along its under edge. The edges should be smooth, 
free from rust, and sharply ground. The best skaters 
are found in Holland (where men and women skate to 
market), Germany, and Russia. In the Edda, written 
800 years ago, S. is mentioned. The god Uller is repre- 
sented as being distinguished for nis beauty, arrows, 
and skates. In speaking of S, Klopstock says that man, 
“like the Homeric gods, strides with winged feet over the 
sea transmuted into solid ground.” Goethe, Herder, and 
other German poets have also sung its praises. 

Skating Rink, n. A place or hall for skating, eithe! 
upon ice, or with rollers upon other hard substances. 

Skeet, n. (Naut.) A scoop used for throwing water on 
the decka and lower sails. 

Skeg, n. A kind of wild plum. — A sort of oats, 

Skeg gor m. A little salmon. 

Skein, (skain,) n. A knot, or number of knots, of 
thread, yarn, or silk. A skein of cotton-yarn contains 

Piling thréada of 54 are E 

eletol'ogy, n. [Gr. skeleton, and logos, a discourse.) 
A treatise on the solid parts of the body. — Dunglison. 

Skeleton, n. [Gr. skel- 
eton, dried up, parched; 
Fr. 3 (Anat.) 
The dry osseous frame- 
work of an animal body 
preserved in its natural 
Position. It usally con- 
sists of various parts; 
and when tliese are con- 
nected together by their 
natural ligaments, it is 
said to bea natural skel- 
eton; and when they 
are artificially connect- 
ed by wires or the like, 
it ia said to be an arti- 
ficial skeleton. In some 


animals, the & consists 
only of a single piece; ! 
in others, it is external 
in the form of a case. 
In man, however, and 
all the bigher animals, 
the S. is internal, and 
composed of numerous 
pieces, adapted to give 
strength and beauty to 
the body, and to admit j9 
of motion in various di- 99 
rections ( Fig. 2375). The 
& consists of two com- 
plete sets of bones, unit- 
ed in the centre or me- 
dial line, those on the 
right side being an ex- 
act counterpart of those 
on the left, 125 bones 
constituting the perfect 
set on one side. Though 
some of these, like those 
of the spinal column, 
the breastbone, and os 
hyoides, ure single 
bones, they are capable 
of an accurate partition 
into two exactly corre- 
sponding halves. 

—The general structure or frame of anything; the heads 
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Fig. 2375. — HUMAN SKELETON, 


1, Frontal bone; 2, parietal bone; 
8, orbit; 4, temporal bone; 5, 
lower jaw; b, cervical vertebra ; 
7, clavicle; 8, shoulder-biade; 9, 
humerus; 10, lumbar vertebra ; 
II. illum; 12 ulna; 13, radius; 
14, carpus; 15, metacarpus: 16, 
phalanges; 17, femur; 18, datella; 
19, tibia; 20, fibula; 21. tarsus; 
22, metatarsus; 23, phalanges. 


and outline of a literary performance, particularly of | 


a sermon.—A very thin or lean person; as, a living 
skeleton. 
=a. Resembling @ skeleton; consisting of mere frame- 
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| body or form. — Containing mere outlines or heads, as Skilts, n. pl. 


of a literary performance. 

| Skei’etonize, v.a. To prepare a skeleton of; to pre- 
sent in a framed but unfinished state. 

Skel'eton-key, u. A key used for several varieties 
of locks. 

Skelli 3 rocky islets off the S.W. coast of Ireland, 
co. of Kerry, in the Atlantic Ocean, 9 m. S. W. of Brea 
Head, Valentia Island; Lat. 51° 46’ N., Lon. 10° 32’ W. 

| Skelly, v. u. Tosquint. 

Skelp, u. The rolled sheet of wrought-iron from which 
a gun-burrel is made. — Simmonds. 

Skep'tie, n. See SCEPTIC. 

Skerries, in the Irish Sea, an islet off the N.W. coast 
of Anglesey, with a light-house ; Lat. 539 26’ 3” N., Lon. 
4° 36 5“ W. 

Skerries, or Sker’ry Isles, three small islands in 
the extreme E. of the Shetland group, 10 m. S. E. of 
Fetlar; pop. 122. 

Sketch, n. (Ger. skizze; Fr. esquisse.] A rough dash 
or outline of an object; an outline or general delinea- 
tion of anything; a first rough or incomplete draught 
of a plan or any design. 

—v. a. To draw the outline or general figure of; to make 
a rough draught of; to plan by giving the principal 
points or ideas; to map; to delineate; to depict; to 
design; to portray. 

|\Sketeh/er, n. One who sketches. 

Sketeh’ily, adv. In a sketchy manner. 

|Sketeh’y, a. Containing slight sketches or outlines; 
resembling sketches; unfinished; incomplete, 

Skew, (sku,) n. [Ger. schief, from schieben, to push, to 
shove.) Wry; distorted ; oblique. 

—v.n. To walk or to move obliquely; to start aside, as 
a horse. (Local.) 

Skew’back, n. (Arch.) The sloping abutment, in 
brickwork and masonry, for the end of the arched head 
of an aperture. 

Skew’-bridge, n. ( Engineering.) A bridge in which the 
passages under and over the arch intersect each other ob- 
liquely. There are cases of frequent occurrence in which 
various sorts of passages and courses necessarily cross 
each other obliquely, as well as on different levels, and 
where it would be difficult or impossible to construct a 
squure bridge which should Loth have sufficient strength 
and at the same time leave the lower passage quite clear. 
In such cases, recourse must be had to a different form 
of arch, placed obliquely to the abutments, and yet ex- 
erting its thrust in the direction of the upper passage. 
Such a structure is called a S-B., and is frequently re- 
quired on lines of railway, which it is important to keep 
as straight as possible. The difficulty of building S-B. 
increases with the obliquity of the angle from 90° to 45°, 
which is supposed to be the most hazardous angle for a 
semi-circular arch; but beyond that limit, instead of in- 
creasing, it rather diminishes to about 25°, which appears 
to be about the natural limit for asemi-cylindrical arch. 
Elliptical oblique arches are deficient in stability, mere 
difficult to execute, and more expensive than semi- 
circular or segmental arches, 

Skewer, (skii’er,)n. [Sw. and Goth. shifva, pl. skifvar.] 
A slice, slip, or cutting of wood; a pin of wood or iron 
for fastening meat to a spit, or for keeping it in form 
while roasting. 

—v.a. To fasten with skewers. 

Skiathoa, (anc. Sciathus,) a small island of the Grecian 
Archipelago, in the Ægean Sea, 10 m. N. of Eubcea; 
Lat. 39° 12’ N., Lon. 23° 35’ E. Ext. 4 m. in length and 
breadth. 

Skibbereen’, a town of Ireland, prov. of Munster, co. 
of Cork, on the Ilen, 40 m. 8.W. of Cork ; pop. 4,000. 
Skid, Skeed, n. [Allied to Ger. scheiden, to cleave. 
An iron shoe or socket for checking the revolution o 

a wheel of a carriage when going down a hill; — other- 
wise called brake, and acting on the same principle as 
the brake of a rai] way-car. — In the U. States, a lengthy 
square piece of timber, along which something is rolled, 

or by which it is supported. 

(Naut.) On shipboard, any beam or timber used as a 
support for some heavy body, to prevent its weight fall- 
ing ov a weak part of the vessel’s structure. 

Siid-beams, Timbers laid crosswise in a ship’s waist, 
to sustain the larger bonts, the launch in particular. 

—v.a. To check by means of a skid, as wheels in going 
down hill. 

Skiff, n. [Fr. esquif; Ger. schif.] A small light boat 
resembling a yawl, 

Dr. a. To pass over in a light boat. 

Skilder, v.n. To live by begging or pilfering.— Scott, 

Skilful, a. Possessing skill; skilled; discriminating; 
discerning; knowing; well versed in any art; dexter- 
ous; able in management; able to perform nicely any 
manual operation in the arts or professions ; well versed 
in practice; expert; adroit: handy. 

Skil fully, adv. With skill; dexterously. 

Skil’ fulness, n. Quality of possessing skill; dex- 
terity ; ability to perform well in any art or business. 
Skill, n. [A. S. scylan, to distinguish.] Ability or 
power to distinguish, discriminate, or discern; knowl- 
edge; the familiar knowledge of any art or science, 
united with readiness and dexterity in the application 
of it to practical purposes; art; dexterity ; expertness ; 

adroitness ; activity. 

Skilled, (skild,) a. Having skill; having familiar 
knowledge, united with readiness and dexterity in the 
application of it; familiarly acquainted with; expert; 
skilful; as, a skilled mechanic, 

Skillet, n. (0. Fr. escuellette.]) A small vessel of 
metal, gih a long handle, used for heating and boiling 
water, &c. 


SKIN 


Short, loose, tow trowsers. (Local U. S) 

Skim’, v.a. [From scum,q. v.] To take off, as the thick, 
gross matter which separates trom any liquid substance 
and collects on the surface; tu take off by skimming, 
ko pass near the surface; to brush thesurface slightly. 

—v.n. To pass or glide over or along the surface, or near 
the surface ; to puss lightly; to glide along in an even, 
smooth course, or without flapping; to hasten over 
superficially, or with slight attention. 

Skim'ble-seam'ble, a. Rambiing; uncollected; 
wandering; wild. (Low.) 

Skim colter, n. The colter of a plough used for 
paring land. — Simmonds. 

Skimk, or Shikagua River, in Jowa, rises in 
Hamilton co., and falls into the Mississippi 8 m. S. of 
Burlington, after a S. E. course of 250 m. 

Skimmed, (Ind.) u. Taken from the surface; having 
the thick matter taken from the surface; brushed along. 

Shim mer, n. That which skims; particularly, a 
utensil used for skimming liquors. 

(Zoél.) See SCISSOR-BILL. 

Skim' ming. u. Act of taking off the scum, &c., from 
the surface of a liquid; also, that which is skimmed. 

Skim'mingly, adv. By gliding along the surface. 

Skin’, u. (A. S. scin.] (Anat ) That membrane of variable 
thickness which covers the whole body externally and 
extends inwards iuto all the natural openings, where it 
changes its properties, becoming soft and moist, and 
hence known as mucous membrane. The &. is generally 
described as composed of three layers: — the cuticte, the 
rete mucosum, aud the cutis vera, the last being the most 
internal. The cutis (dermis), or true &., consists of two 
layers, of which the deeper is called the corium,and the 
more superficial, the papillary layer. The corium is 
composed of numerous fibres closely interlaced, and 
forming a smooth surface for the support of the papil- 
lary layer. It varies in thickness, being, as a general 
rule, thick on the exposed parts and thin on the pro- 
tected. The pupillary layer. is soft, and formed by nu- 
merous papilla, which cover its whole surface. It con- 
tains the expansions of the sensitive nerves, The rete 
mucosum (mucous network) lies immediately over the 
cutis, and in some measure diminishes the inequalities 
of its surtace, being thicker between the papillæ and 
thinner on their summits. It is composed of minute, 
uncleated cells, and is almost pulpy in consistence. It 
is very slightly developed in the white races, but is very 
distinct and thick in those that are darker, the cells, 
which are filled with a pigment, being that which gives 
the dark color to their &. The cuticle, scarfskin, or epi- 
dermis, is a disorganized scaly substance, serving to 
protect from injury the more delicate cutis. It is 
thickest on the most exposed parts; and on the palme 
of the hands and soles of the feet it consists of several 
layers. The S. performs various important functions. 
It is the seat of common sensation, and is furnished 
with numerous pores or openings, which give passage to 
the sweat Kad other exhalations. It is in this way the 
great regulator of the heat of the body. 

Diseases of the S. are of very different kinds, and of 
very different degrees of importance. Some are dan- 
gerous to life, others are attended with no danger; some 
are attended with fever and rapid in their course, others 
are chronic and obstinate; some are disfiguring; some 
contagious; and soon. The different diseases of the S. 
may be classified into eight orders, distinguished from 
each other solely by the appearances upon the &., as 
follows: — 1. Pupule, or pimples, little elevations of the 
cuticle of a red color, and not containing any fluid, as in 
the eurliest stage of smull-pox. — 2. Squama, or scales, 
small, hard, thickened, opaque, whitish patches of un- 
healthy cuticle, as in leprosy.— 3. Ezanthemata, or 
rashes, superficial red patches varying in figure and 
size, and irregularly diffused over the surface, as in 
measles, scarlet-fever, &c. — 4. Bull, blebs or miniature 
blisters, us sometimes occur in erysipelas. —5. Pustuizx, 
or pustules, circumscribed elevations of the cuticle con- 
taining pus, aud having red inflamed bases, as in the 
eruption of small-pox when at its height and maturity. 
— 6. Vesicule, or vesicles, small elevations of the cuticle, 
covering a fluid usually at first clear and colorless, but 
becoming afterwards opaque and whitish, or pearly, as 
in cow-pox and chicken-pox. — 7. Tubercula, tubercles, 
small, hard, superficial tumors, circumscribed and per- 
manent, or, if they separate at all, it is only partially. 
—8. Maculæ, spots or patches, arising from excess or 
deficiency of the coloring matter of the skin, and fre- 
quently occurring congenitally, or connected with some 
slight disorder of the digestive organs or of the general 
health. Such a classification as this is very useful for 
the purpose of distinguishing the different appearances, 
but it is of little further service. They are almost all 
more or less important manifestations in cutaneous 
tissues of disordered or diseased conditions of one or 
more of the vital functions. Besides, a complaint which 
is papular to-day may be vesicular to-morrow, and pus- 
tular the day following. Some arrangement directing 
the attention more entirely to the relations and consti- 
tutional and visceral dependencies of these affections, 
and leading to rational and successful methods of cure, 
is still wanted, 

—A hide; a pelt; the skin of an animal separated from 
the body, whether green, dry, or tanued; the bark or 
anak, of a plant; the exterior cout or rind of fruits and 
plants. 

—v.a. To strip off the skin or hide of; to flag; to peel 
To cover with skin; to cover superficially. 

—v.n. To be covered with skin. 

Skin’-deep, a, Superficial; slight; not deep. 

Skin flint. u. A very niggardly person. 


work; wanting those parts which make up a complete SKil’ton, in Indiana, a twp. of Warwick co.; pop. abt. 900. Skink, n. (Zoöl.) The common name of the lizards 
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comprising the family Scincoide. They have the body SKlve. n. 


cylindrical, and covered with smooth scales, variable in 
shepe and size, and disposed in the form of a quincunx. 
The head is covered with large, thin, angular plates; the 
neck is of the same size as the thorax ; tongue free, flat, 
and notched, and not retractile into a sheath; and the 
aws are furnished with closely set teeth. ‘The body and 
tail seem to be one continued and uniform piece. The 
genera and species are quite numerous. —- Tenney. 
Bk in less, a. [From skin.) Having no skin, or having 

a very thin skin; as, skinless fruit. 

SK Inner, u. One who skins; one who deals in skins, 
pelts, or hides ; a furrier. 
Sk im'ner’s Eddy, iu Pennsylvania, a post-village of 

W yoming co., 150 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Sk iA niness, n. Quality of being skinny. 

Ski ny, 4 Consisting of skin, or of skin only; defi- 

ntin flesh. 

ski osa, (ske-no'sa,) a small island of the Grecian 
Archipeligo, ö m. 8. of Naxos. y 

Sis i sm wobl. a. Wool pulled from the dead skin — not 
shezered from a living animal. 

Sis å g>- . n. [Dan. kipper, to leap.] To bound ; to spring, 
as # goat or lamb; to bound lightly and joyfully. 

=v. a- To pass over or by; to omit; to miss. 

„ A licht leap; a bound; a spring. 

Sk igo jack. n. An upstart; a parvenu. 

( Ze.) The common name of the insects of the family 
Flateride, Q. v. 

Sk ir- Kennel. n. A lackey; a foot-boy. 

Skip pack, in Pennsylvania, a post. village and town- 
ship of Montgomery co.. 86 m. K. of Harrisburg. 

skip per. n. [Dan.] The muster of a trading or mer- 
chart vessel. 

(Zovl.) The common name of the lepidopterous in- 
sects composing the family H-speride. They have the 
body short and thick, head large, eyes prominent, anten- 
ne short, with the knob curved like a hook or bent to 
one side, legs six, and the four hindmost shanks armed 
with two pairs of spurs. S. fly with a jerking motion, 
and hence their name. They are generally of » rich 
brown, marked with yellow spots. The species are 
quite numerous, and expand from one inch and a half 
to two inches anda half. — Tenney. 

Skin pring, 4. Leaping lightly; bounding. 

Skip’ pingly, adv. By leaps. 

Skip’ ping-rope, n. A short cord or rope used by 
children to skip over. — Sim 

Skip’ ton, a town of England, co. of York, on the Aire, 
38 m. W. of York. Manuf. Cotton goods. Pop. 4,962. 

Sk ir mwašsh, n. [Fr. escurmouche ; It. scaramuccia, a 
skirmish, contest, schermo, a fight, from Old Ger. scirm, 
scer me. defence, protection, a shield, scirman, to defend.) 
Asli gut fight; a light combat by armies at a distance 
from each other, or between detachments and small 
parties ; n contest; a contention. 

u. u. To fight irregularly, or in small parties. 

Skir rmisher, n. One who skirmishes. 

Skir’samishing, n. The act of fighting in a loose or 
slight encounter; guerilla warfare. 

Skir’ret, n. (Bot.) The common name of the genus 
Fi um, order Apiacex. The species Sium sisarum is a 
native of China and Japan, but which has long been cul- 
tivated in gardens in Europe, and occasionally in this 
country, for the sake of its roots, which are tuberous 
and clustered, sometimes 6 inches long, and of the thick- 
ness of the finger. They are sweet, succulent, and nu- 
tritious, with a somewhat aromatic flavor, and when 
boiled, are a very agreeable article of food. A kind of 
spirituons liquor is sometimes made from them. Good 
sugar can also be extracted. It is propagated either by 
seed or by very small offsets from the roots. It has a 
stem from 2-3 feet high; the lower leaves pinnate, with 
oblong serrated leaflets, and a heart-shaped terminal 
leaf, the upper ones ternate with lanceolate leaflets, 

Skirt, n. (Swed. skiorta ; Dan. skjorte ; Icel. skirta, an 
apron. Etymol. uncertain.) The lower and loose part 
of a garment; the part below the waist; as, the skirts 

@ coat or riding habit. — The edge or selvage of any 
Part of dress.—A woman's article of apparel resembling 
a petticoat; as, a linen skirt. — Bordei, edge, verge; 
margin; u, on the skirts of a country.— In animals, 
the diaphragm or midriff. 

=v. 4. To border; to form the verge, selvage, or outer 

¿line of; to run along the margin of; as, a city skirted by 

e Ocean. 

Sk 7è. To be on the border; to live near the extremity. 
kk w-€7ing, n. Material for skirts; also, skirts taken 
collectively. 

Kart“ ing, Skirt/‘ing-board, n. (Arch.) A nar- 
Tow board forming a plinth to an external wall; a 
wash-board. 

Bkit, n. A gibe; a sarcastic reflection ; a joke at the ex- 

5 another. 

> o gibe ; to pass jokes upon. (Prov. Eng.) 

SKA ish, a. [Probably from A. 8. scytan, to shoot.] 

asil made to dart forward or to the side; restiff; shy ; 

easily alarmed or confused; shunning approach to 

2 mil iarity ; timorons: as, a skittish mule. 
£ an ton; volatile; hasty; impetuous; as, skittish humor, 
maiaa. lass. — Fickle; changeable; inconstant; not 
kity relied on; as, skittish fortune. 

ton) fishly, adv. In a skittish manner; shyly ; wan- 

Sk ie" ishnowss. Qual kittish : shyness ; 
aptr shness, n. Quality of being skittish ; shyness ; 
tonne to fly approach; timorousness; fickleness ; wan- 

Siit'eue-ball. m. A disc, or flat, cheese-shaped ball of 

Shia. wood, used for throwing at skittles or nine- pins. 
PEN; 


q.v. 
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8 (skit‘z,) n. pl. (Games.) Same as NINE- 
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The fron lap used by diamond-polishers in 
tinishing the facets of the gem. — Simmonds. 

Skiv'er, n. An inferior quality of leather, made of split 
sheep-skin, tauned by immersion in sumac, and dyed. It 
is used for hat-linings, pocket-books, bouk-binding, and 
other purposes, — Simmonds. 

Skokomish River, in Washington Territory, flows 
B.E. into Hood's Canal from Sawamish co. 

Skolop’'site, n. (Min.) A mineral of a grayish-white 
or rena color, consisting chiefly of silica, alumi- 
na, lime, and soda. — Dana, 

Skomywong River, in Wisconsin, flows into Wis- 
consin River trom Marathon co. 

Skoo’kumchuckh, in Washington Territory, a post- 
village of Lewis co., 8 m. N. of Claquato. 

Skope'lo, a small island of the Grecian Archipelago, 
15 m. N. of Eul, n; area, 32 sq. m.; pop. 2,500. 

Sko’pin, a town of European Russia, on the Werda, 50 
m. 8. of Riazan. Manuf. Russian leather. Pop. 6,000. 

Skout, n. (Zoöl.) The GUILLEMOT, q. v. 

Skowhe'gan, in Maine, a post-village and township of 
Somerset co., 30 m. N.E. of Augusta. 

Skreed, n. Floating ice in small detached portions. 

Skrim mage, n. Same as ScRIMMAGE, q. v. 

Skrimp’y, a. Inclined to scrimp; mean; close-fisted ; 
stingy; parsimonious; as, a skrimpy individual. (Colloq.) 

Skue, a. and n. Same as SKEW, q. v. 

Skue'sight, (gif,) u. (d.) Defective vision, in which 
objects can be distinctly perceived when looked at with 
the eyes askew. 

Skulk, Seulk, v.n. [Sw.and Goth. skolka, to flee se- 
cretly or by stealth.) To lurk; to lie close from shame, 
fear of injury, or detectiou; to get out of the way in a 
sneaking, stealthy manuer; as, he skulks from serving 
his country. 

Skulk, Skulk’er, n. One who skulks; one who 
evades the performance of duty; a shirk; a sneak ; as, 
no skulkers shall sign urticles on this ship. 

Skalk, u. A troup of foxes. 


SLAC 


of heaven, that on a clear day is of a blue color, the 
cause of which bas hitherto nut been satisfactorily 
accounted for, although various theories have been pro- 
pounded thereupon. — The weather; the climate. 


„The sky is changed! and such a change!“ — Byron. 


Open sky, sky, with no shelter coming between. 
(Nore. Sky forms the frequent prefix of self-ex- 
plaining compound phrases ; as, sky-culored, sky-guided, 
sky-ruling, &c.) 
Sky’-blue, a. Cerulean ; of the color of the sky. 
Sky’-color, n. The color of the sky; azure; a par 
ticular shade of blue. Ç 
Skye, (ski,) the lurgest island of the Hebrides, in the 
W. of Scotland, co. of Inverness, separated from the 
mainland by the narrow strait of Loch Alsh. Ext. 50 
m. long, with a breadth varying from 4 to 24 m. Area, 
550 sq. m. The surface is mountainous, and the coast 
deeply indented with inlets. Climate. Mild, but vari- 
able. Cattle-grazing and fishing are the principal occu- 
tions of the inhabitants. A peculiar breed of terrier, 
nown as the Skye-terrier, is raised here, and is in good 
demand. Pop. 22,000. 
Skyed, (skid,)a. Encircled by sky; as, a skyed peak. 
(Used only in poetry.) 
Sky ex. a. Resembling the sky; ethereal. 
Sky’-high, a. High as the sky; — hence, very high; 
used as x colloquial vulgarism; as, bis wife blew him 
up sky-high. 
Sky ish, a. Like the sky; ethereal. (x) 
Sky lark. u. (Zo) See ALANDA. 
(Skylarking, u. (Naut.) The act of running about 
the spars and rigging in sport, as practised by reefers, 
&c. ;— hence, practical joking; frolicking; misthiev- 
ous sporting ; carousing, &c.; as, we were out for a 
night's sky-larking. 
Sky light. n. (Arch.) A window placed in the roof 
s = building, or ceiling of a room, for the admission of 
ght. 
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Nkulk'ingly, adv. In a sknlking, sneaking manner. 
Skull. (sometimes written ScuLL,) n. [O. Ger. scuilla, 
the skull of man or beast; 
Icel. koilr, the skull, from 
skyla, to hide, conceal; 
Sw. and Goth. skalle, the 
skull, trom skal, a pan] 
(Anat.) The osse as case 
or covering which, con- 
taining the brain, forms 
the forehead, and every 
part of the head except. 
the face; the cranium 
(Fig. 2376). The bones of 
the skull are 8 in num- 
ber, — the frontal, occip- 
ital, two purielal, two 
temporal, the sphenoid, 
and ethmoid. These bones 
are separate in the new- 
born child. but as age ad- 
vances they gradually 
consolidate into a single 
bone, the joints of union 
being culled the sutures. 
—Figuratively, the brain, 
as the seat of iutelligeuce: 
as, he has an empty skull.— An oar. See ScuLL, the 
more correct orthography. 
Skull’-eap, u. A cap fitting close to the head after 
the manner of a Turkish fez; a calotte. 

Skuall’-fish, u. A term given by whalers to an old 
whale, or one more than two years old. — Simmonds. 
Skunk, n. (Zoll.) The common name of the carniv- 

orous animals comprising the genus Mephitis, family 
Mustelide, Eighteen species are known, eight of which 
are fonnd in N. — 
America, and 
ten in South 
America. The 
genus is spe- 
cially distin- 
guished by ita 
exceedingly 
large anal 
gland, which 
exhales a pu- 
trid and offen- 
sive odor, shed by the animal when annoyed or irritated. 
The scent is so powerful, that it endures for many years. 
—Hence, an opprobrious epithet applied in the U. States 
to a mean, cowardly, disreputable person. 
Skunk’-bird.n. (Zoči.) A name of the bobolink. 
Skunk’-cabbage, Skunk’-weed, n. (Bot.) See 
Sy¥MPLOCARPUS. 
Skunk’-head, n. (Zl) The Anas Labradora of 
Wilson; also called Pied Duck. 

Skuank’ish, a. Resembling. or pertaining to, the skunk; 
— especially, possessing the peculiar odor of a skunk. 
Skur’ry, n. Haste; impetuosity; precipitation ; — 

generally used in the colloquialism hurry-shurry. 
Skutsch, (skutch,) a town of Austria, in Bohemia, 12 
m. S. E. of Chrudim ; pop. 4,000. 
Skut'terudite, n. [From Skuttrrud, in Norway.] 


Fig. 23716. — SIDE-VIEW OF 
HUMAN SKULL AND FACE. 


1, Frontal bone; 2, Parietal bone; 
8, Occipital bone; 4, Temporal 
bone (squamous portion); 4*. Do, 
(mastoid portion); 5, Sphenoid 
bone; 6, Malar bone; 7. Nasal 
bone; 8, Superior maxillary or 
jaw bone; 9, Inferior maxillary 
or jaw bone. 


Fig. 2377. — 8KUXNK, 
(Mephitis Americana.) 


(Min,) A native arsenide of cobalt found at Skutternd, | 


near Modum, in Norway. It occurs both crystallized 
and massive, of a color between tin-white and lead- 
gray, with a metallic lustre and occasionally an irides- 
cent tarnish, 

Sky, n. (A. S. scuwa, sewa, a shade; Swed., Dan., and 
Icel. sky, a cloud.) The heavens; the aérial region 
which surrounds the earth; the apparent arch or vault 
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Sky’-parlor,n. A title humorously given to an attic, 
or uppermost room in a house. 

Skyros, or Sey ros, (ske’ros,) an island of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, in the Ægean Sea, 24 m. N.E. of Cape 
Kili. in Eubœu. Ext. 17 m. long: breadth varying from 
2 to 7 m. Area, 60 sq. m. Chief town. St. George. Pop. 
3.000. 

Sky-sail, (Colloq. ski’sl,) m. (Naut.) The sail set 
above the royul, being the highest sail carried by a full- 
rigged ship. It is seldom used except in light winds 
and fair weather. 

Sky‘-scraper,n. (Naut.) A triangular sky-sail. 

Sky’ward, n. In the direction of the sky; toward 
the heavens, or aloft. 

Slab, n. [W. Láb, a flag or thin strip.) A thin piece of 
anything having plane surfaces; as, a slab of marble, 
stone, soap; 40. — An exterior strip taken from a log, 
or large piece of timber, in sawiug it into boards, planks,- 
Bcantling. and the like. 

Slabs of tin, the smaller masses into which the smel- 
ters cast the metal. 

| Slabber, (Colloq. lab ber,) v. n. Ger. schlabben, schlab- 
ter] To slaver; to drivel; to let the saliva or other 
liquid run from the mouth carelessly; as, a slabbering 
infant. 

—v.a. To wet and soil by liquids, suffered to fall care- 
lessly from the mouth, or by fluid spilled. — To shed; 
to spill. 

—n. Slaver; liquid or moisture exnded and let fall from 
the mouth in a careless or drivelling manner. 

'Slabberer, (Colloq. sldéb’-,) n. One who slabbers; a 
driveller; an idiot. 

Slabbery. (Colloq. lb,) a. Resembling slabber; 
covered with slabber ; also, slippery; sloppy; slushy; 
as, slabbery ground. 

Slab’biness, n. State of being thick, ropy, or slabby. 

Slab by, a. (comp. SLABBIER ; superl. SLABBIEST.) Vis- 
cous ; thick ;as, a slabby potion.—Sloppy ; miry ; slushy ; 
slimy ; as, a slabby 5 

Slab’-line, n. (aut.) A small rope leading through 
a block under the lower yards, and thence to either foot 
of the sail, for the purpose of tricing it up. 

Slab’-sided, a. Flat-sided; — hence, tall, or long and 
lank ; as, n slab-sided man. 

Slab’‘town, in New Jersey, a village of Burlington co. 

Slabtown, in Pennsylvania, a village of Montour co., 
15 m. S. E of Danville. 

Slabtown, in & Carolina, a post-village of Anderson 
dist., 130 m. W.N.W. of Columbia. 

Slack, a. (comp. SLACKER; . SLACKEST.) [A. 8. 
sleac; Icel. slaky ; Ger. schlaff.) Not tight or tense; 
relaxed ; not hard drawn or firmly extended; as,a slack 
rope. — Not holding fast; weak ; lax; remiss; as, a slack 
hand. — Not exercising due diligence ; not earnest, geal- 
ous, or enger; as, he is slack in his attentions. — Abated; 
diminished ; not violent or rapid; slow ; as, a slack motion. 

Slack in stays. (.Naut.) id of a ship, when slow in 
going abont or tacking. — Slack-water, the interval be- 
tween the ebb and flow of the tide. 

—adv. Inaslack manner; partially; inadequately; not 
thoronghly or intensely; as, biscuit slack-laked. 

—n. The part of arope that hangs loose, having no strain 
or tension upon it.— In England, small or cobble coal. 
Slack, Slacken, (sidk’n,) v. n. [A. S. slacian ; Swed. 
slakwa.] To become less tense, firm, or rigid; to relax 
in tension, as a rope under certain conditions.— To be 
remiss or backward; to neglect; as, he was observed to 
slacken in his attentions to the lady. — To lose cohesion 
or the quality of adhesion; as, mortar slacks and be- 
comes friable. — To diminish in force or violence; to 

abate ; as, the gale begins to slacken.—To become 
rapid; to decrease in activity ; as, the tide is slackening 
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= To fing ; to falter, to lunguish;— hence, to fail; as,'Slont/ly, Slant’wise, adv. 


his pace sluckens visibly. 

Binek, Slack’en, v.a. To reduce the tension of; to 
make less firm, rigid, or tight; ns, to slack a rope, to 
slucken a ligature. — To relax; tu remit; to mitigate; to 
diminish in intensity or severity; to abate; to lower; to 
relieve: to unbend; as, to slacken in exertion, to slacken 
one’s pace, 40.— To employ less liberally; to withhold.— 
To check; to repress, or make less quick or active. — To 
slake; to deprive of cohesive properties; as, to slack lime. 

Slackened, (slatk/nd,) a. Released or remitted. 

Slack’ly, adv. Ina slack manner; uot tightly; loosely ; 
negligenti, ; remissly. 

Slack' ness. n. State of being slack; looseness; the 
state opposed to tension; not tightness or rigidness. 
Remissness; negligence; inattention; slowness; tardi- 
ness; want of tendency; weakness; not intenseness. 

Slag, n. (Ger. schlacke, from slagen, to lay down, de- 
posit, cast off.) The dross or recrement of a metal; — 
also, vitritied cinders; the scoria of a volcano. 

Slag’ gy, 4. Pertaining to slag; resembling slag. 

Blake, v.a. [A. S. leccan, to wet, to moisten ] Toapply 
water to; to quench; to extingnish: to mix with water 
Bo as to reduce to powder, as quicklime. 

—v.n. To nbate; to go ont; to become extinct. 

Slaked, (“l.) a. Quenched; mixed with water so as 
to be rednced to powder. 

Slake’‘less. a. Unquenchable; inextinguishable; as, 
slakeless thirst. 

Slam, v.a. [Icel. lem, lemia, to strike.) To strike with 
force and noise ; to shut with vioience ; a8, to slam a door. 

—n. A blow; a stroke; a violent driving and dashing 
against: a violent shutting of a door. 

Slam -bang. adv. With a slamming or banging noise. 
(Used colloquially.) 

Slan’‘der, n. (Fr.esclandre, from Gr. skandalon, a snare 
laid for an enemy, astumbling-block, offence, from skazd, 
to limp, to halt.] Defamation; detraction; calumny; a 
false tale or report maliciously uttered, and tending to 
injure the reputation of another; disgrace; reproach; 
disreputableness ; ill-name. 

(Luw.) Slander is of two kinds; one, which is action- 
able, as necessarily imparting some general damage to 
the party slandered; the other, actionable only when 
some special damage has been actually caused. The 
former includes such words as impute to a person 
crimes or misdemeanors that are legally punishable in 
a court of law; such as tend to injure him in his pro- 
fession, trade, or calling by which he gains his liveli- 
hood, as imputing to him malpractice, incompetence, 
&c.; such us tend to his exclusion from society, or to 
disparage him in an office of public trust. In the other 
case, the words, though untrue and maliciously spoken, 
are not in themselves actionable, unless the party ag- 
grieved is able to prove that he has sustained some cer- 
tain actual loss therefrom. The words require to be 
maliciously spoken; and hence, if spoken in a friendly 
manner, or by way of advice, they are not actionable. 
There are certain kinds of communications which are 
regarded as privileged, and therefore not actionable; as 
when « master is called upon to give the character of a 
servant, or where a man communicates to another cir- 
cumstances which it is right that he should know in 
relation to a matter in which they have a mutnal iuter- 
est. If the defendant be able to prove the words to be 
true, no action will lie for defamation, whether special 
damage has ensued or not; for the law holds them to be 
justifiable. 

—v.a. To defame; to calnmniate; to injure by mali- 

cionsly uttering a false report respecting one; to as- 
rée; to reproach. 

derer. n. One who slanders; a defamer; a ca- 

lumniator; one who injures another by maliciously re- 

porting something to his prejudice; a propagator of 
false reports. 

Slan’derous, a. Prone or disposed to slander; as, u 
slanderous tongue. — Containing slander or defamation ; 
calumnious; scandalous ; defamatory; as, a slanderous 
report. falsely and maliciously circulated. 

Slan’derously, adv. With slander; calumnionsly, 

Slan‘derousness, n. State, quality, or condition of 
being slanderous or defamatory. 

Blan’ey, a river of Ireland, rises in Wicklow co., prov. 
of Leinster, and flows into Wexford Harbor after a 8. 
hure of 60 m. 

Slang. n. Probably from Fr. langue; Lat. lingua, the 
tongaa] Low, vulgar, inelegant language; a colloquial 
mode of expression peculiar to, or familiarly used by, 
certain classes of society; cant; as, the slang of the 

rize-ring, of university students, of the turf, &c. 
slang -whanger, (dur. n. [Slang and whang, 
to r.] A blustering demagogue; a noisy, factious 
liticlan. (A cant term.) 

Slang'y, a. Characterized by, conveyed in, or partak- 
ing of the qualities of, slang; using slang; as, a slangy 
form of speech, a slangy individual. 

Slant. . (Swed. slant, from slivta, to slide down.] 
Sloping ; oblique; inclined from a direct line, whether 
horizontal or perpendicular. 

—v. a. To deflect from a straight line; to give an oblique 
or sloping direction to. 

—v. n. To slope; to have an oblique direction; to incline 
or lean from aright line; as, a slanting roof. 

=n, A slope; an inclined plane; as, the slant of a hill. 
—An inuendo; an oblique reflection or sarcasm.— A 
Swedish copper coin, 196 of which average one rix-dollar, 

Slant of wind. (Naut.) A transitory breeze of wind, 
or the period of its duration. — Totten, 

Slant'ingly, adv. With a slope or inclination; in a 
slanting manner; also, with inuendo, or oblique hint 
or reflection. 
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Obliqnely; in an in- 
cimed direction ; aslope; as, he wore his hat slantwise. 

Slap, u. (Gier. schlappe ; allied to Lat. alapa, a box on 
the ear.) A blow administered with the open band, or 
with some broad instrument; as, a slap across the face. 

—v. a. (imp. and pp. SLAPPED,) (slapt.) To strike with the 
open hand, or with something broad ; as, to slap a child 
by way of punishment. 

—adv. With a sudden and impetuous blow; — hence, 
promptly; on the spur of the moment; instanter; as, 
he paid the money slap down, 

Slap’dash, udv. At haphazard; at random; impetu- 
vusly; in a bold, reckless, harum-scarum manner; as, 
he rode slapdash at the fence. — Blap ; instanter ; with- 
out shilly-shally or hesitation. 

v. d. To reughcast; to coat with cement or mortar in 
a rough, careless manner; as, to slapdash a wall. 

Slap’-jack, n. In the U. States, a sort of flat cake 
baked upon a griddle; a kind of pancake ; a flap-jack. 

Slap per, u. The person who, or that which, slaps. — 
A person or thing of unusually large size; a mouster ; 
a whopper, (Colloq. and vulgar.) 

Slap'per, Slap’ping, a. A vulgarism expressive 
of great size or dimensions; very large or big; strap- 
pinx; as, a slapping woman, 

Slash, v.a. [Icel. slasa, to strike, to wound.) To cut 
by striking violently and at random ; to cut in long cuts ; 
to score; us, to slash flesh. — To slash; to whip; as, “to 
slash the vig'rous steeds.” (King.) (B.)— To crack, as u 
whip. (x.) 

—v.n. To strike violently and at random with a sword, 
cutlass, or other cutting instrument; to lay about one 
right and left with blows, 

—n. A long cut or score; a cut made at random or in- 
discriminately ; as, he received a slash across the cheek. 
A large slit or open cut made in the trunk-hose, sleeves, 
&., of certain costumes of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
made to exhibit a lining of bright color between the 
openings. 

Slash Cottage, jn Virginia, a village of Hanover co., 
20 m. N. of Richmond. 

Slashed, (sldisht,) p. a. Marked, scored, or cut, with a 
slash, or slashes; deeply gashed or incised ;—particularly, 
having long, narrow openings, as an article of dress, to 
exhibit cloth or lining of a showier color beneuth ; as, 
a slashed doublet. 

(Bot.) Laciniate. 

Slashes, n. pl. An American term for a surface in 
woods, which has been slashed or cut over. 

Slash'y, a. Same as SLUSHY, q. v. 

Slat, n. A rung; a flat step, or narrow piece of timber 
employed to hold together larger pieces, or to support 
something; as, the slats of a cart or ladder. — A blow; 
a slap; as, a slat in the face. 

—v. a. Toslap; to beat; to push down with force. (Prov. 
Eng. and collog. Amer.) 

—To split; to crack; as, to slat bricks. 

Slatch, (sliéch,) n. (Nuut.) The time of duration of 
a slant wind. — An interval of fair weather. — The slack 
of a rope. 

Slate, n. [Sweet slita.] (Geol. and Min.) A very re- 
markable form of clay rock, frequently fossiliferous and 
not confined to one geological period. Consisting easen- 
tially of clay, the particles of S. are so mechanically 
arranged that the rock splits with perfect facility into 
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almost indefinitely thin layers in one direction only, 
and in all others either breaks with x jagged edge, or in 
well-defined joints at some distance from each other. 
Mineralogically, S. is nothing more than a pure clay: 
nor does there seem any reason to snppose that any ap- 
proach is made in it towards crystalline structure. As, 
however, no other rock shows this tendency to split in- 


definitely, the case is one of great interest, Practically, | 


slate is very valuable, owing to its peculiur facility of 
splitting, and the perfectly smooth natural face which 
it presents. Its hardness and compactness preserve it 
from all weathering by mere exposure, though, when 
ground down, it easily passes back into fine clay. S. is 
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always, and properly, regarded as a metamorphic rock. 
It has certainly undergone much change, though it is 
not quite certain what the change may have been. For 
a long time, S. was ased almost exclusively fur roofing 
For this purpose the slates are cut into sizes varying 
from a few sqnare inches to two square feet, though 
some are much larger. This is done with very simple 
tools and extreme rapidity. The rest is in slabs or thick 
slates, often very large. The use of S_and slabs has in- 
creased considerably of late years. Slabs are now used 
in bouse fittings; us in strong rooms, powder magazines, 
larders, partitions, baths, stables, floors, drains, &c. For 
all these, and many like purposes, its perfect resistance 
to the atmosphere, to all chemical influences, and te 
the passage of heat, render it invaluable. It is very 
largely used also for enamelling; the surface of enam- 
elled slate being made to represent marble of all kinds 
with wonderful accuracy, and resisting almost all wear. 
Thus, for mantel-pieces, Lilliard-tablea, ornamental slabs, 
and furniture, it has no equal, its cheapness being such 
as to drive other material ont of the market. Quarries 
of great magnitude are worked in Cornwall, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, The product of the Welsh qnar- 
ries was formerly largely exported to the U. States, but 
this business has received a serions check since the open- 
ing of valuable quarries in Vermont, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and other States. 

Adhesive slate, a kind of greeuish-gray slate, quickly 
absorbent of water, and remarkable for its adhesiveness. 
— Bituminous slate, a soft species of sectile slate-clay, 
impregnated with bitumen. (Buchunan.) — Hornblende 
slate, a slaty rock, consisting of hornblende and feldspar, 
with some chlorite;—principally used for flagging. Duna. 

Slate, v. n. To cover with slate, or thin lamivw or 
plates of schistose stone; as, to slate w roof.—To fling 
or hurl slates or brick-ends at; as, to slate a policeman, 
— To set down upon a slate, as a student's name for 
future punishment. 

—v.a. To set loose, as a dog, at any person or thing. 

Slate“-uxe. u. An implement used by slaters for chip- 
ping and trimming slates for roofs. 

Slate Creek, in Oregon, a post-township of Josephine 
co., 16 m. N. E. of Kerbyville; pop. abt. 150. 

|Slate’-colored, a. Bluish-gray; of a hue resembling 
that of slate. 

Slate’-pencil, n. A pencil of soft slate, used for 
writing on slates in school, &c. 

Slat’er, n. One who sets or Jays slates in order, or 
whose business is to slate buildings. 

Slate River, in Virginia, falls into James River from 
Buckingham co. 

|Slat‘ersville, in Rhode Island, a post- village of Provi- 
dence co., 13 m. N. N. W. of Providence; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Slat'ing, n. Act of covering or roofing with slutes.— 
The cover or roof thus put on.— Slate; materials for 
lating. 

Slatington, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Lehigh 
co., 16 m. N.N.W. of Allentown. 

Slat' ter, v. n. (Ger. schlottern, to fit negligently.) To 

be dirty, careless, or slovenly in dress.— To be negligent, 

awkward, or careless, 

Slat'tern, n. [Icel. sladda, to go squalidly.] A woman 
who is negligent of her dress or house, or who is untidy 
in her appearance or habits; one who is not neat, clean, 
nice, or orderly, 

(Norte. The term slattern, in this sense, is synonymous 
with thut of sloven, applied to a man.) 

—a. After the manner of, or resembling, a slattern ; slut- 
tish; untidy; slatternly. 

—v.a. To dissipate, squander, or waste recklessly ; — pre- 
ceding away. (R.) 

Slat’‘ternliness, n. State or quality of being slat- 
teruly; lack of cleanliness or neatness, 

Slat’ternly, a. Like a sluttern; untidy; sluttish; 
dirty: negligent of orderly appearance or habits; ns, a 
slatternly girl; — synonymous with slovenly, as applied 
to the male sex. 

|—adv. Awkwardly; carelessly; negligently; untidily. 

S n. Slate taken in the collective sense. 

| Slaty, (at,) a. Resembling slate; characterized by 
the nature or properties of slate; composed of thin, 
parallel laminw or plates, readily susceptible of cieav- 
age; as, a slaty texture. 

Slaughter, (slaw'ler,) n. [A. S. slage ; Ger. schlachter, 
a butcher.) A killing in numbers; carnage; great de- 
struction of human life by violent means; massacre ; as, 
the enemy was defeated with immense slaughter. — A 
killing of oxen or other beasts for market; butchery. 

—v.a. To slay in battle; to kill on an extensive scale; 
to make great destruction of human life; as, no quarter 
being given, every man was slaughtered. — To Kin for 
the market; to butcher; as, to slaughter oxen or other 
beasts, he slaughter: two bullocks a week. 

Slaugh’terer.n. One engaged in slaughtering ; — spe- 
cifically, a butcher, 

Slaugh'ter-house, n. A place where beasts are 
slaughtered for market. 

Slaugh'terman, à. A person employed in killing 
or slaughtering. 

|\Slaugh’terous, a. Murderous; destructive; dis- 

I to carnage; as. a slaughterous intent. 

Slaugh'terously. adv. In a manner conducive to 

| slaughter; murderously ; destructively ; sanguinarily. 

Slaugh'ter's Creek, in Texas, enters the Colorado 
River from Travis co. 

Slave. u. [Du. slaaf; Ger. sklave; Fr. esclave ; said to 
be from the Sclavi, who were reduced to servitude by 
the Germans] A person who is wholly subject to the 
will, and ut the mercy of, another; a bondman; a bond 
servant; a serf; a thrall.—One who has lost the power 

| of self-resistance ; one blind to any controlling influence: 
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one who surrenders himself to any power whatever ; as, 

a slave to avarice, ambition, lust, &c.— A drudge; a 

hack; a mean person; one who labors or drudges like 

a slave; one who is overworked and underpaid. 

(Law.) One over whose life, liberty, and property 
another has unlimited control. The Jus vitæ and necis 
is included in pure aud absolute slavery. Every limita- 
tion placed by law upon this absolute control modifies, 
and tu that extent changes, the condition `f the slave, 
In every slaveholding State of the U. States, the life und 
limbs of a slave were protected froin vivleuce inflicted 
by the muster or a third person — Bouvier. 

(Note. Slave often occurs in the construction of suf- 
ficiently self-explanatory compound terms; as, slave- 
captain, slave-dealer, slave-market, slave-uwner, slave- 
ship, Ac.) 

Slave, v. a. To enslave; to make a slave of. (k.) 

— =. 7. To labor after the manner of a slave; to drudge; 
to toil; to fag; to work laborionsly for scanty compen- 
sation; as, ho slaves bard for a livelihood. — To deal in 
slaves. 

Slave. Selave. n. [Etymol.uncertain.] An individual 
of the Sclavonic race. 

Slawe“-born, a. Born in slavery, or compulsory servi- 
tude. 

Simwe’-catcher, n. One employed in the tracking 
and capture of a fugitive slave, or slaves. 

Sinwe’-catching,» The business of pursuing and cap- 

turing fugitive slaves, to restore them to their masters. 

Sla we -coast, n. The name given to that part of the 

W. coast of Africa from which slaves are shipped and 
ex ported. 

Bia we eoffle, n. Same as Corrie, q. v. 

Slawe’-driver, n. Au overseer of slaves while at 
their work; — hence, by analogy, a hard taskmaster. 

Sla ve'holder, n. An owuer of slaves; one who holds 
property in slaves. 

Slaw e’holding, a. Retaining persons in compulsory 
servitude. 

Slawe’-hunt, n. A quest after persons to take into 
slavery.—A pursuit of fugitive slaves, with intent to re- 
store them to their masters. 

Slaweocracy, (-0k’ra-se,) n. (Eng. slave, and Gr. kra- 
teira, to exercise power over.] Formerly, in the U. States, 
the community of persons, exercising political influence, 
who represented, promoted, or defended the system of 
slavery 88 n social institution. 

Sla ver, (sliv'-r,) n. (Naut.) A ship or vessel employed 
in the slave-trade; as, to chase a slaver.—Also, n slave- 
trader ; a person engaged in the buying and selling of 
slaves. 

sla v’er.) Saliva dripping or drivelling from the mouth; 
as, the slaver of a mad dog. 

—v. 7. ‘Yo suffer the spittle or saliva to exude from the 
mouth.— To be smeared over with saliva. 

v. a. To besmear with drivel; tooverspread with saliva 

iss ning from the month. 

Slaw’erer,n. A driveller; an idiot. 

Slaw’eringly, adv. With slaver or drivel. 

Slavery, (slav’-,) n. State or condition of a slave; 
bondage ; compulsory servitude; serfdom; state of ab- 
solute subjection of one person to the will of another.— 
H `e. analogically, drudgery ; menial or laborious of- 
fices performed to eke out a livelihood. 

C Fřist.) Repugnant as such a state of things may 
appear to nature and reason, there can be no doubt that 
S. prevailed to a great extent among all the great na- 
tions of antiquity. The Latin name servus, which is 
usually translated servant, properly signifies u slare, 
and is derived from servare, to preserve; the servi, or 
Slaves, being such persons as were taken in war, and 
their lives preserved, on condition of their becoming 
the absolute property of their masters. In like man- 
ner, the Hebrew word in the Old Testament, which in 
Our version is translated servant, properly signifies 
slave; and from the curse which Nouh denounces upon 
lam and Canaan, immediately after the Deluge, we 
have reason to believe that the state existed even in 
antediluvian times. S. was authorized by the Jewish 
Taw, which lays down many directions as to how slaves 
are to be treated. Foreign slaves might be obtained 

Y Capture, purchase, or by being born in the house: 
and over these the masters had entire authority to sell, 
exchange. judge, punish, or even to pat them to death. 
A Hebrew might also fall into S. in various ways: if 
reduced to poverty, he might sell himself for a slave; a 
father might seli his children for slaves, or creditors 
misht sell their debtors; but in such cases the slave 
Was not to be treated ag a slave, but as a hired servant, 
w was to be restored to freedom at the year of jubilee. 

m Egypt, Chaldea, Arabia, and all over the East, slavery 
©xXisted to a very great extent, and a large traffic in 
Slaves was carried on. Among the Greeks, even as 
Ser ly as the time of Homer, we find S. a recognized in- 
stitution; and none of the Greek philosophers seem 
897 have regarded it as other than a regular and natural 

tate of things. Aristotle lays it down that a complete 

Ousehold comprises both slaves and freemen, and de- 

ends the institution on the ground of diversity of 
sees; and even Plato, in his perfect state, only desires 
rere no Greeks should be made slaves by Greeks. At 
Athens, as well as in the other states of Greece, there 
the a regular slave-market, called the kuklox, because 
al © slaves stood round in a circle. The number of 
ir a ves in all the Greek states was very great, far exceed- 
= ‘= the number of free men, According to a census 

Made during the archonship of Demetrius Phalerens, 

aere were in Attica 21,000 free citizens, 10,000 stran- 

gers. and 400.000 slaves. Even those who doubt the 
uracy of these figures, admit that there must have 
u three or four slaves to one of the free population. 
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At Athens, even the poorest citizen had a slave to take 
care of his household; and Plato remarks that some 
had fifty, or even more. At Athens, and in Greece 
generally, slaves are said to have beeu more humanely 
treated than in Rome, where they could be tortured, 
and even put to death, at the discretion of their mas- 
ters. Afterwards, a spirit of greater humanity began 
to prevail, and a succession ol edicts were enacted by 
Claudius, Hadrian, aud Antoninus Pius, by which the 
jurisdiction of life and death was taken away from the 
masters, and referred to the magistrate, and the ergas- 
tata, or dungeons of cruelty, were abolished. Hume, 
in his Essay on the Populousness of Ancient Nations, 
Bays that some great men among the Romaus possessed 
to the number of 10,000 slives; and Blair, in his Zn- 
quiry into the State of S. anemg the Romans, ussigus as 
many ns three slaves to every free person in Italy io 
the time of the Emperor Claudius. Slaves were not 
only employed in the usual dumestic offices, and in the 
labors of the field, but also as mechanics, artisans, and 
in every branch of industry, some of them even filling 
offices of honor and trust, as factors or agents for their 
Masters in the management of business. The spread 
of Christianity did much to umeliorate the condition of 
the slave, though the possession of them was for a long 
time not regarded as contrary to Christian principles; 
and down to the nge of Theodosius, wealthy persons 
continued to Keep as many as two or three thousand of 
them. Justinian did much to promote the ultimute ex- 
tinction ot slavery ; but the number of slaves was aguin 
increased by the invasion of the barbarians ; and finally 
the slaves became merged in the villeins and serfs of the 
Middle Ayes. The personal servitude which grew out 
of the abuses of the feudal system, and to which the 
Germans had been accustomed, even in their primitive 
settlements, was exceedingly grievous, but it is not 
supposed to bave equalled, in severity or degradation, the 
domestic & of the ancients, or among the European 
colonics on the other side of the Atlantic. The feudal 
villein of the lowest order was indeed subjected to the 
Most ignoble services; but in the eye of the law, iu 
England, he was regarded as a villein only to his own 
master — to ull other persons he was a free man —and he 
was even protected against excessive injuries at the 
hands of his master, who might be made answerable at 
the king's suit. That Africa was free from the blot 
which stained more advanced countries, even at a very 
early period, it is impossible to suppose, and is fully 
confirmed by what glimpses we obtain of its early his- 
tory. There is no trath, therefore, in the statement that 
Europeans were the first to introduce that trade; for it 
has been proved that a great trade in slaves was carried 
on from the coust of Guinea by the Arabs some bun- 
dreds of years before the Portuguese embarked in the 
traffic. The Portuguese began to transport negroes 
from their possessions in Africa to Spanish America in 
1501. In 1517 the Emperor Charles V. legalized the 
slave-trade, and granted a patent to certain persons to 
carry it on. The French under Louis XIII., and the 
English under Queen Elizabeth, formally permitted this 
trade. The most important markets for slavesin Africa 
were Bonny and Calabar, on the coast of Guinea, and 
they still remain among the principal. Here the slaves 
who came from the interior were exchanged for rum, 
brandy, toys, iron, salt, &c.; and the number of those 
beings who have thus been torn from their country dur- 
ing three centuries is calculated to amount to more than 
40,000,000. The sufferings of the slaves during the pas- 
sage were horrible, it being estimated that from 15 to 
20 per cent. perished on it. Almost from the very time 
that this trafic was established, there were persons 
who more or less powerfully declared against it; but 
the honor of having systematically and successfully 
taken up the cause of the slave belongs emphatically to 
the Quakers, and the movement began more particu- 
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by the King, who, on the 10th day of December, 1776, 
issued au instruction, under his own hand, command. 
ing the governor, “under pain of the highest dis 
pleasure, to assent to no law by which the importation 
of slaves should be in any respect prohibited or ob- 
structed.” In April, 1772, this rigorous order was 
solemnly debated in the Assembly of Virginia. A memo- 
rial to the King himself was prepared, declaring the 
importation of slaves from the coast of Africa “a trade 
of great inhumanity, and dangerous to the very existence 
of his majesty’s American dominions,” ard praying that 
the interests of the few of his subjects % Great Britain 
who might “reap emolument from this sort of traffic ” 
might be disregarded when placed in competition with 
the interests of the entire colonies. Their petition was 
of no avail ; and with the further development of the 
country the institution of slavery, regarded at first as a 
moral and political evil, came to be recognized in the 
8. States us a social necessity. Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Franklin, Jay, Hamilton, and many others 
among the founders of our republic, regarded S. us in- 
consistent with the principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and if they consented to give the system 
certain advantages, it was with the hope that they 
would be temporary, The Pennsylvania Abolition 
Society was founded in 1775, B. Franklin being elected 
president, and B. Rush secretary. Similur associations 
were founded in other States. In 1819-20, however, the 
opponents to & were defeated in their resistance to the 
admission of Missouri into the Union as a slave State. On 
Jan. 1, 1831, William Lloyd Garrison began to publish 
in Boston The Liberator, in which he asserted that im- 
mediate liberation was the right of every slave and the 
duty of every master, Anti-slavery societies were 
organized on this basis in Boston, 1832. and in Philadel- 
phia, 1823. which strongly influenced public opinion 
throughout the conntry. In 1840, a portion of the 


members of the American Anti-Slavery Society seceded, 
and formed the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Sccirty, and the political Liberty Party. This party was 
mostly absorbed in 1848 by the Free-Soil Purty. Thie 
latter was in its turn absorbed by the Republican Purty, 
which, in 1856, first became the exponent of the doc- 
trine of S. restriction. In 1855, the American Abolition 
Society was founded in Boston to promote the views of 
those who held that the National Government had con- 
stitutional power to abolish S. in every part of the 
Union. Finally, the attempt to extend S. on one side, 
and to limit it on the other, conduced to the gigantic 
War of Secession, whose fruit was the total abolition of 
S.in the American Union, which is consecrated by the 
13th Amendment to the Constitution. S. was abolished 
in the French colonies in 1848, and serfdom was abol- 
ished in Russia in 1861. S. was abolished in Brazil in 
1871. and in the Spanish dependencies of Cuba and Porto 
Rico shortly after. On June 29, 1873, Sir 8. Raker ar- 
rived at Khartoum (Africa), when he declared that S. 
is at an end in the interior of Africa. 

Slave’-trade, n. The general term applied to the 
traffic in slaves, formerly extensively carried on by civ- 
ilized nations between the W. coast of Africa, the cor 
tinent of America, and the W. Indies, 

Slavic. Sclavic, (slér'ik,) a. Same as SLAVONIC, g. v. 

Slavish, (sldv’ish.) a. Pertaining, or relating, to slaves, 
or to compulsory servitude ; servile; meauly dependent; 
as, slavish homage. 

Such as becomes a slave; laborious; toilsome; consist- 
ing in drudgery ; as, editorship is a s/arish occupation. 
Slav’ishly, adv. Ina slavish manner; servilely; ab- 
jectly ; meanly: basely ; obsequiously.— In the manner 

of a slave, drndge, or overworked and underpaid person. 

Slav’ishness, n. State or quality of being slavish ; 
servility ; abject meanness, 


Slavism, (-izm,)-n. The individuality of the Sclavonic 
race, 


larly about 1727. In 1751 the Quakers entirely abolished |Slavo'nia or Sclavo'nia, a prov. of Austro-Hun- 


it among themselves; and in 1772 Granville Sharp ob- 
tained a decision of the English judges, in the famous 
case of the negro Somerset, that 4 slave as soon as he 
sets his foot upon English ground becomes free. In 
1783 a petition for the abolition of the slave-trade was 
addressed to Parliament by the Quakers, and supported 
by Sir Cecil Wray; and in 1787 a society for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade was established in London, 
and numbered among its members Wilberforce, Sharp, 
Dillwyn, and Thomas Clarkson, then a young graduate 


gary, forming, with Croatia, a kingdom united with that 
of Hungary, bounded N. and F. by Hungary, W. by 
Croatia, and 8. by Turkey; area, inclusive of the re- 
cently annexed portions of the former Military Fron- 
tier, abt. 6,600 sq. m.; pop. abt. 600,000, belonging to 
the Illyrio-Servian branch of the Slavs, and chiefly to 
the Greek church. Principal towns, Eszék (the cap.), 
Peterwardin, Carlovitz, Semlin, Mitrovitz, and Brod. 
The chief manuf. glass. Pop. of the kingdom of 
Croatia and Slavonia (1881) 1,732,261 


of Cumbridge, to whose enthusiasm and energy the] Slavo'nian, Sclavo'nian, n. (Geog.) A Slave, or 


cause is probably more indebted than to the labors of 
any other man. It was not, however, till 1807 that a 
bill for preventing the further importation of slaves 
into the W. Indies passed both houses successively, and 
received the royal assent. S. was abolished in the Brit- 
ish colonies in 1834. Long before that time, several of 
the N. American States had decreed the extinction of S. 
Vermont abolished it in 1777. before she had joined the 
Union. Pennsylvania in 1780, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut shortly after, New York in 1797, and New Jer- 
sey, in 1804, provided for the gradual emancipation of 
their slaves. In Massachusetts the Supreme Court de- 
clared that & was abolished by the act of adopting the 
State Constitution of 1780. In 1820, the U. S. passed a 
law declaring the slave-trade to be piracy, but no con- 
viction was obtained under the statute until Nov., 1861, 
when Nathaniel Gordon, master of a vessel called the 


Erie, was convicted and hanged at New York. The Slay’er, n. 


first slaves introduced into the territory of the Ameri- 
can colonies were sold from a Dutch vessel, which 
landed 20 at Jamestown, Va., in 1620. The importation 
of slaves was received with great disfavor by the colo- 
nists. Laws were passed by the colony of Virginia re- 
straining the practice; but their wishes were disregarded 
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Sclave; a native or inhabitant of Slavonia, or Sclavonia. 

Slavo’nian, Sclavo’nian, Slavon‘ic, Sela- 
von'ie, a. (Geog.) Pertaining or relating to Slavo- 
nia, or to its inhabitants. — Belonging or having refer- 
ence to the ancient Sclavi, a nation inhabiting the coun- 
try between the rivers Save and Drave; as, the Slavonic 
languages. 7 

Slavon'ie Languages, n.p. (Philol) A name 
applied to the dialects of Lithuania, Russia, and Polund, 
founded on the speech of the ancient Sclavi, 

Slaw, n. [Du. slau, salad.) (Cookery.) Sliced cabbage 

repared raw or cooked, as a salad; as, cold slaw. 

Slay, v. a. (imp. SLEW ; pp. BLAIN.) IA. S. slean, slogan; 
Ger. schlagen, to beat, strike.) To kill; to put to death 
by a weapon or by violence; to murder; to slaughter; 
to assassinate; to deetroy.: 

And thrice he si the slain.” — Dryden. 

One who slays; un assassin; a murderer; 
a killer; a destroyer of life. 

Sleaford, (New.) (s/e’faird,) a town of England, co of 
Lincoln, on the Siea, 16 m. S. S. R. of Lincoln; pop. 4,000. 

Sleave, n. Ger. schleife, a knot.) The knotted or in- 
volved part of silk or thread also, silk or thread um 
twined. 
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Steave sill, raw silk in the state in which it is ready 
for weaving. 

Sleave, v.a. ( Weaving.) To sley; to divide or separate, 
a» a mass of threads. 

Sleaved, (slévd,) a. Raw; not spun or wrought; as, 
sleared silk. 

Slea’‘ziness, n. State, quality, or character of being 
sleazy. 

Slea’zy, a. [From Ger. schl-itzen, to decay.] Lacking 
firmness or consistence of texture or body; thin; flim- 
sy; flaccid; as, sleazy muslin. 

Sled, n. A sledge or sleigh. — A light seat mounted on 
runners, employed for sliding on snow or ice. 

—v. a. To carry, convey, or transport on a sled; as, to 
sled lumber. 

Bled'ding, n. Act or operation of conveying on a sled. 
—Means applicable to transportation on a sled, or sleds; 
as, the snow is good for sledding. 

Sledge, (sléj.) n. [A. S. slegje; Icel. sleggia; Ger. 


sehlagel, a mallet.) A large, heavy hammer, used chiefly 
by workers in iron ;—otherwise called sledge-hammer. 
Dau. slæde, a car; Icel. sledi ; Du. sledz.) A sort of car- 


ringe or vehicle made to move on runners, or on very low 
wheels; as, specifically, a sled or sleigh, constructed for 


Fig. 2379, — RUSSIAN SLEDGE. 


sliding over the surface of snow (Fig. 2379), and drawn 
by horses, dogs, or reindeer.—In England, a hurdle for- 
merly employed to convey traitors tu the place of exe- 
cution. 

—v:a. To travel or transport in sledges. 

Bleek, a. (Goth, slaihts, smooth to the touch.) Smooth; 
having an even or equable surface ;—whence, glossy; 
highly polished ; as, sleek hair, a sleek skin. — Not rough 
or harsh ;—hence, specious; plausible; as, a sleek man- 
ner. 

r. a. To make even and smooth; as, to sleek the hair. 
— To render soft, smooth, or glossy ;—hence, to make 
attractive, specious, or plausible. 

“ The persuasive rhetoric that sleek'd his tongue.” — Milton. 

Sleek, adv. With readiness, exactness, and dexterity ; 
with handy aptness ;—a vulgarism, frequently rendered 
slick ; as, to do anything slick, i.e., off-hand. 

Sleek ly. adv. In a sleek manner. 

Sleek ness, n. State or quality of being sleek. 

Sleck’-stone, n. A smoothing-stone. 

Sleek y, adv. Ofa silky, or smooth and glossy appear- 
ance; as, the sleeky skin of a race-horse. 

Sleep, v.n. (imp. and pp. SLEPT.) [A. S. slépan.] To 
glide away into temporary unconsciousness; to take 
rest by a relaxation or suspension of the voluntary ac- 
tion of the powers of the body and mind, and a lethargy 
of the organs of sensation; to slumber; to repose. — 
Hence, by analogy, to be inattentive, heedless, or un- 
concerned ; to live without care or thought; to relax in 
vigilance or energy; as, he sleeps through life. — Also, 
to be dead; to rest in the grave for a time. — Hence, to 


faid asleep, or with a bearing along their own length ; 


SLEE 


diminished activity of mind, and loss of the power of 
attention. The senses become blunted to external im- 
pressions, and we feel an unconquerable desire for still- 
ness and repose. Our ideas grow confused, our sensations 
more obscure, our sight fails us, and, if our ears still per- 
ceive sounds, they are indistinct and seem as though 
distant. The eyelids close, the joints relax, and we in- 
stinctively assume an easy position and fall into a S. 
Asa general rule, the senses and reasoning faculties sleep 
first, while the imagination and lighter ones remain 
longest awake. S. is at first deep, then soft and gentle, 
and becomes gradually less sound as the time for waking 
approaches. There is usually an intermediate state be- 
tween sleeping and waking, in which the S. is very light, 
and from which persons can be aroused with the greatest 
facility. The amount of S. required by a person varies 
according to age, temperament, habit, and previous fa- 
tigue. The new-born infant sleeps almost continuously, 
and very old persons also require a great deal of &. 
Middle life is the period when the system requires the 
least S.; and women usually require less S. than men. 
The average amount of S. required by a healthy person 
is about eight hours: but it varies greatly in different 
individuals, some persons being able to sustain nature 
with only four hours, while some sluggish persons 
spend nearly half their time in d. Not one of the least 
strange of the phenomena of this state, is the power 
that some persons have of awaking at a particular hour 
redetermined on. 

—Hence, analogically, rest in the grave; as, “the sleep 
that knows net breaking.” — Scott. 

Sleep of plants. One of the phenomena of irritability 
(J. v.) in plants. Light acts on plants as a powerful 
stimulus, essential to their active and healthy vegeta- 
tion. When it is withdrawn, the flowers of many plants 
close, and the greater number show a tendency to it, 
while leaves more or less decidedly incline to fold them- 
selves up. The leaf stalk also generally hangs down 
more or less, although in some plants it is more erect 
during sleep. The sleep of plants, however, is not 
always nocturnal, The flowers of some open and close 
at particular hours of the day. Thus, the crocus isa 
morning flower, and closes soon after mid-day, while 
some flowers expand only in the evening or during the 
night. Their hours of vegetative rest are probably as 
essential to the health of plants as those of sleep are to 
animals. It was Linnwus who first observed the sleep 
of plants in watching the progress of some plants of 
lotus, the seeds of which he had sown. 

Sleep’-charged, Bleep- heavy, Sleep'-la- 
den, a. Overcome with sleepiness. 
Sleep'er,m. A person who sleeps; also, a drone, or 
lethargic, lazy person. 
—An animal that lives through the winter in a torpid, 
comatose state, as the wood-chuck. 
Pieces of timber employed to support others, and 


sleepers denote more particularly those timbers which 
are placed lengthwise on walls to support the joists of 
a floor. & are also employed on railroads as longitudi- 
nal parallel bearings for the rails to rest upon ; in this 
sense, they are usually termed stringers; when lying 
across the road-bed, they take the name of eross-sl<epers. 

(Naut.) One ot several knees which connect the 
transoms to the after-timbers on a ship’s quarter; one 
arm of the sleeper lies on the foot-waling, and the 
other extends up the transoms ; — also termed transom- 
knees. 


rest; to be in repose; to lie quiet, or be still; to be}—In glass manufacture, a large iron bar laid at right 


inactive or motionless; not to be noticed or agitated; 
as, the matter sleeps for the present. 


=. a. To give the means of seep to; to supply with|Sleep'ily, adv. 
al 


conveniences for sleeping; as, t 
hundred guests. (R.) 

-n. 
in animals which alternates with a period of activity. 
In this state, the involuntary functions, such as those 
of nutrition, secretion, &c., go on as usual, but the 
voluntary powers are quiescent. All action in the living 
economy produces waste of tissue; and, accordingly, rest 
is necessary in order that the deficiency may be made up. 
Hence it is that we feel refreshed after S.; the muscles 

syess greater strength, the nerves have attained a 
igher sensibility, and the powers of the mind are more 
active. The poet well speaks of “tired nature’s sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep.” Many hypotheses have been 
advanced by physiologists to account for the phenomena 
of S. but all more or less unsatisfactory. According to 
some, it arises from mere exhaustion of the sensorial | 
powers, the brain ceasing to act because it is fatigued 
and cannot act further until restored by rest. In many 
cases, however, we find excessive fatigue, either of mind 
or body, to be an effectual preventive of S. Others, 
again, refer S. to changes in the cerebral circulation, re- 
garding it as arising from congestion or a retarded move- 
ment of the blood in the cerebral vessels, especially the 
veins, or, according to some, from a diminished flow of 
arterial blood to the brain. It is not improbable that 
several of these causes may be at work in producing S., 
the nervous power being enfeebled by its expenditure 
during the waking state, and the circulation becomin 
slower, the vessels become, in consequence, ougat, 
and there is a deficient supply of arterial blood, leading 
to a suspension of the powers of attention and volnn- 
tary motion. According to Sir Henry Holland, S. is 
Not a single state, but “a succession of states in con- 
stant variation ; their variation consisting not only in 
the different degrees in which the same sense or faculty 
Is submitted to it, but also in the different proportions 


t hotel can sleep a 


That natural state or condition of unconsciousness | Slee} 


Sleepless, a. 


in which these several powers are under its influence 
ut the same time.“ The approach of S. is announced by 


angles with smaller ones, which, while checking the pus- 
sage of coals, allows the ashes to go through. . 

In a sleepy manner; drowsily; with 
desire or disposition to sleep; dully; heavily; stupidly ; 
in a lazy or lethargic manner. 

iness, n. State of being sleepy; drowsiness ; 
inclination to sleep. 


Sleeping, p. a. Devoted to sleep; occupied with 


sleep; as, sleeping hours. 

—Appoiuted or furnished for sleeping; as, a railroad 
sleeping-car. 

Sleeping partner, a dormant partner. See PARTNER. 

—n. State of reposing in sleep. State of being dormant or 
at rest; hence, freedom from agitation, 

Having no sleep; without sleep; wake- 
ful; as, he passed a sleepless night. 

Restless; in perpetual commotion; as, sleepless waters, 
sleepless hate. 

Sleep‘lessly, adv. In a sleepless or wakeful manner. 

Sleep'lessness, n. State of being sleepless. 

Sleep’-waker, n. One under the influence of clair- 
voyance. 

Sleep’-waking, n. State of a person mesmerized. 

Sleep’y, a. (comp. SLEEPIER ; superl. BLEEPIEST.) Dis- 
posed to, or overcome by, sleep; drowsy; not wakeful; 
as, to feel sleepy. 

—Soporiferous: somniferous; tendin 
as, a sleepy draught or drink. — Let! 
lazy ; inert; sluggish. 

Sleet’, n. (Icel. sletta.] (Meteorol.) Snow or hail which 
is in 8 partially melted condition before it reaches the 
surface of the earth. In some cases sleet may also be 
prodnoed by the simultaneous precipitation of snow or 

ail from n superior, and of rain from an inferior, stratum 
of the atmosphere. 

—To snow, or hail, with an intermingling of rain. 

Sleetch, n. The thick mud or slush lying at the bot- 
tom of rivers. 

Sleet’/iness, m. State of being sleety; a state of 
weather in which rain falls mixed with hail or snow. 
Sleet’y,a. Bringing sleet; consisting of sleet; as, a 

sleety shower. 


to promote sleep; 
ic; heavy; dull; 


SLIC 
Sleeve’, n. 


A. S. slyf, slyfa, from sle an, to clothe, 
That which 10 put wh aufe Z: 


on, or clothes, the 
arm; — specifically, 
the part of a gar- 
ment that is fitted 
to cover the arm, 
as, the sleeve of a 
coat. 

—A knot in silk or 
thread. See SLEAve. 

(Mach.) A tubu- 
lar part resembling 
a sleeve in form, and 
fitted to cover, or 
hold steady, another 
part that moves 
within it.— A long 
bushing, as in the 
nave of a wheel. 

To laugh in the 
sleeve, to laugh in a 
secret or unobsery- 
ed manner, while 
apparently keeping 
a grave or serious 
countenance before 
the object, or ob- 
jects, of risibility — 
To pin or hang on 
the sleeve, to cause to become dependent on. 

—v.a. To put in sleeves; to furnish with sleeves; as, to 
sleeve a jacket. 

Sleeve’-but'ton, Sleeve’-link, n. A button, or 
couple of buttons or studs linked together, to fasten 
the sleeve or wristband. 

Sleid, (dd,) v. a. To prepare for use in the weaver’s sley. 

Sleigh, (sld,)n. Same as SLEDGE, q. v. 

leigh-bell, a small bell attached to a sleigh or sledge 
or fastened to the horse which draws it. 

Sleighing, (s/a’ing,) n. Act of riding in a sleigh. 
The state of the snow or ice in winter, in so far as it red 
ders the running of slei, . 

Sleight, (slit) n. La. S. ith, slippery, changeable.) 
A sly artifice; a trick or feat soartfully and dexterously 
performed that the manner of performance eludes obser- 
vation. — Hence, dexterity; artful or cunning practice, 

Sleight of hand, legerdemain ; prestidigitation. 

Slen’der, a. (comp. SLENDERER ; rl. rape | 
B. lene, fragile; Belg. slinder.) Thin; slim; smal 
n circumference compared with the length; small in 
the waist; not thick, gross, or bulky; as, a slender 
figure, a slender stalk. — Fragile ; feeble; weak ; slight; 
not strong or vigorous; as, a slender chance, a slender 
constitution, a slender comfort.—Inconsiderable ; trivial; 
mediocre; as, a person of slender capacity of mind. — 
Inadequate; small; meagre; sparing; pitifal; paltry; 
as, a slender pittance.— Not amply supplied; spare; 
pinched ; limited; as, a slender stock of provisions. 

Slen/derly, adv. In a slender manner; without bulk; 
sparely; meagrely ; feebly; inadequately; as, a woman 

rAd made, he left his family slenderly provided 
for, &c. 

Slen’derness, n. State or quality of being slender; 
thinness; slimness; as, the slenderness of a lady’s waist. 
Deficiency of body, bulk, or strength ; as, the slenderness 
of a cord. — Slightness; flimsiness; as, the slenderness 
of an excuse or argument. — Feebleness; weakness, 
fragility; as, slenderness of bodily constitution. — In- 
adequacy; insufficiency; paucity; as, s ess of 
means, income, or estate. — Spareness; meagreness; 
want of abundance or plenty ; as, slenderness of aliment, 

Slept’, imp. and pp. of SLEEP, q. v. 

Sles'wick. See SCHLESWIG. 

Sleuth’, n. (Scot.] The track of man or beast, as pur- 
sued by the scent. 

Sleuth’-hound, n. Same as BLOoD-HOUND, q. v. 

Slew, imp. of SLAY, q. v. 

Slewed, (dd,) a. Tiaif-tight with liquor; somewhat 
inebriated; as, the man is slewed. (Colloq.) 

Sley’,n. [A. S. slæ.) A weaver's reed. 

—v.a. Same as SLEAVE, q. v. 

Slice’, v.a. (imp. and pp. 8LICED,) (slist.) [Ger. schleis- 
sen, to cleave, to split; A. S. shitan, to slit.) To cut 
into thin pieces, or to cut off, as a thin, broad piece 
from; to cut in slices; as, to slice an apple.—To cut 
into parts or sections; to divide; as, to slice an estate 
among one’s children. 

—n. A thin, broad piece sliced or cut off; a shive; as, a 
slice of bread, a slice of bacon. — Anything broad and 
thin, like a slice; as, (I.) A peel or flre-shovel. (2.) A 
broad, thin piece of plaster. (3.) A spatula, (4.) A 
broad, thin, hatchet-shaped knife or carver; as,a fish- 
slice. 

—pl. (Ship-building.) Small angular wedges driven, im- 
mediately before launching, under the shores by which 
a ship is sustained on the ways. Being driven in simul- 
taneously all round the vessel by blows of hammers, the 
mass is raised sufficiently to enable the blocks on which 
the keel has rested to be removed. 

Slic’er, n. One who, or that which, slices ; — specifl- 
cally, a lapidary’s circular saw. 

Slich’, Slick’, Sehlich’,n. [Du. slijk; Ger. sclich.] 
(Metal.) The ore of a metal; — especially of gold, com- 
minuted and made ready for further working. 

Slick’, a. Sleek; smooth; glossy; as, slick stones, 

—adv. See SLEEK. 

—v. a. To make sleek or smooth. 

Slick’ing, n. A narrow vein of ore. 

Slick’ness, n. Stato or quality of being slick; smooth: 
ness; sleekness. 


Fig. 2380, — LONG KNOTTED SLEEVES, 
(From a Psalter, 12th century.) 
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Slid, imp. and pp. of SLIDE, q. v. 

Slidden, (dn) pp. of SLIDE, q. v. 

Slide’, v. n. (imp. SLD; pp. 8LID, sLIDDEN.) [A. S. slidan, 
slidertan ; allied to Guing, q. v. To move by slipping 
or gliding; to move along « surface without stepping, 
bounding, or rolling; us, a glacier slides into a crevasse. 
— Particularly, to move over ice or frozen snow, with 

an easy, uninterrupted course. — To pass inadvertently. 
— To pass smoothly along without agitation, difficulty, 
or obstruction; to pass in silent, unobserved progres- 
sion; to pass silently and gradually from oue state to 
another; as, a canal-boat slides through the water, he 
slid iuto the vacant place. — To slip; to fall; as, he slid 
into error. 

=. a. To push along by slipping; as, to stide along a 
plank.— To pass or put imperceptibly; as, to slide in a 
word to alter the sense of a question. 

=n. Act of sliding; as, to take a slide, — A smooth and 
easy passage; as, a slide of the voice, a slide into a for- 
tune.— The descent of a detached piece of earth or rock 
down a declivity; a land-slip.—A timber-shoot on a hill- 
side. 

(Geol.) A vein of clay intersecting a lode, and pro- 
ducing a vertical dislocation. 

(Mus.) A grace used in the German school, consist- 
ing of two amall notes moving by degrees. 

(Much.) In steam-engines, a contraction for SLIDE- 
VALVE, q. v. 

Slid'er, n. One who, or that which, slides. — The part 
of a machine or instrument that slides. 

Slide'-rest, n. (Mach) In turnery, a guide employed 
to earry forward the cutting-tool of a lathe to the axis 
of the reyolving object. 

Slid'er-pump, n. A kindof pump in which the piston 
revolves continuously, ejecting the water through a pipe 
by means of a slide regulated by a spring, which pre- 
vents it from passing in any other direction. 

Blide’-valve, x. (Mach.) In locomotive engines, the 
valve placed in the steam-chest to work over the steam- 
pots. It regulates the admission of steam to the cylin- 
der from the boiler, and, also, the escape of the steam 
from the cylinder to the atmosphere. 

Slid’ing, n. Actof sliding; lapse; falling. 

Slid/ing-keel, u. (Sometimes called CentRE-BOARD.) 
(Naut.) A narrow, oblong board let down at pleasure 
through the bottom of a small vessel, to serve as a deep- 
ening of the keel throughout a portion of her length, Its 
use is, like that of the lee-bourd, to sustain the vessel 
against the lateral force of the wind, and to enable it to 
bear more sail. 

Slid'ing-rule, u. A rule constructed with logarithmic 
lines, formed upon a slip of wood, brass, or ivory, in- 
serted in a groove, in a rule made to slide longitudinally 
therein, so that by means of another scale upon the rule 
itself, the contents of a surface or solid may be known, 

Slid’ing-seale, n. (Pol. Econ.) A theory to regulate 
prices by varying the rate of taxation on imports in 
Proportion to the price at which a home product of the 
same or asimilar kind is offered for sale.—A sliding-rule. 

Slid‘ing-ways, n. pl. (Ship-tuilding.) Two narrow 
inclined planes built strongly on the shipway, and in- 
tended to form the tracks by which the cradle sustaining 
the vessel glides into the water. 

Slieve Beg, (slev) in Ireland, a mountain of the co. 
Down, 244 m. W. S. W. of Newcastle, 2,384 feet high. 

Slieve Car, in Ireland, a mountain of the co. Mayo, 
prov, of Connaught, between Lough Conn and Black- 
sod Bay, 2,368 feet high. 

Slieve Don’ard, in Ireland, a mountain of the co. 
Dove, prov. of Ulster, 2 m. S.W. of Newcastle, 2,796 ft. 

igh. 

Slight, (slit.) a. (comp. SLIGHBTER: superl. SLIGHTEST.) 
(Dan. slet.) Plain; superficial; cursory; not thorough; 
not deep; faint; weak; inconsiderable ; not forcible; 
not strong or firm; not calculated to endure; negligent; 
not vehement; not done with effort; as, a slight struc- 
ture. impression, remark, inspection, pain, effort, and 
the like. — Slim; slender; not heavy or corpulent; as, 
a person of slight figure. — Thin; flimsy; not stout, 
strong, or thick; as, a fabric of slight texture. 

—n. A partial degree of contempt manifested negatively 
by neglect or indifference; disregard; inattention; dis- 
dain ; as, to receive a slight from an old acquaintance, 

—v. a. To disregard or taboo from the consideration that 
a person or thing is trivial, or of little value or impor- 
tance, or unworthy of notice; as, to slight the offices of 
religion. 

To slight over, to perform hastily or superficially; to 
run over, or treat negligently or indifferently; as, to 
slight over an irksome task. 

Slight’er, n. One who slights, or treats with neglect 
or indifference. 

Slight'ingly, odv. In a slighting manner; with neg- 
lect or indifference; without attention or respect; as, 
he spoke of him slightingly. 

Slight/ly, adv. In a slight manner: superficially; 
weakly; with inconsiderable force or effect; in a small 
degree; negligently; with moderate contempt; without 
regard, 

Slight’'ness, n. State or quality of being slight; su- 
perficialness; weakness; deficiency of force, strength, 
or substance ; as, the slightness of an accident, the slight- 
ness of an excuse or impression. — Negligence; lack of 
vigor or vehemence which commands attention; as, the 
slightness of a sermon or literary composition. 

Siighty. a. Slight: flimsy; nusubstantial; superfi- 
cial, — Trivial; inconsiderable; immomentous. 

Sli'go, a seaport-town of Ireland, cap. of aco. of same 
name, pleasantly sitnate at the mouth of the river which 
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houses, news-rooms, and a theatre. It is the entrepôt 
of au extensive country, and is, therefore, a place of con- 
siderable trade. Pop. 12,420. 

Sligo, iu Okio, a village of Clinton co., 6 m. N.E. of 
Wilmington. 

Sligo, in Tennessee, a village of De Kalb co., 70 m. S. E. 
of Nushville. 

SIi'ly, adv. [From sly.) In asly manner; insidiously ; 
with artful or dexterous craft or secresy. 

Slim, a. (comp. SLIMMER; superl. SLIMMEST.) [Du. slim, 
wry, oblique; Ger. schlimm, wrong, bad.] Slender; of 


small diameter or thickness in proportion to the height; 


as, a slim young girl. — Wenk; slight; flimsy; trivial; 
unsubstantial ; as, a slim argument, a slim excuse. 

Slime. n. [A. S. slim; Du. siym; Ger. schieim.] Vis- 
cous mud; soft, humid earth or clay, possessing an ad- 
hesive quality. 

(Mining.) Mud or earthy particles mixed with me- 
tallic ores. 

Slime’-pit, n. A pit or deposit of slime or viscous mire. 

Sliminess, (im“, n. Quality of being slimy; vis- 
cosity. 

Slimness, (slim’-,)m. State or quality of being slim; 
slenderness. 

Slimy, (slim’y,) a. (comp. SLIMIER; superl. SLIMIEST.) 
Consisting of, or abounding with, slime; as, slimy 
ground, — Covered with slime; as, a slimy frog. — Vis- 
cous; glutinous; resembling or partaking of the quality 
of slime. 

Sli'ness, n. A different orthography of SLYNFSS, g. v. 

Sling, n. [Du. slinger ; Ger. schlinge, a snare, a springe, 


a noose.) A contrivance for casting stones (Fig. 2351), 


Fig. 2381, — EGYPTIAN SLINGERS AND SLING. 
consisting of a leathern strap and two striugs.— A 
throw; a stroke, 

(Surg.) A kind of suspensory bandage put round the 
neck, in which a wounded arm or hand is supported. 

(Drinks.) A beverage composed of equal parts of 
spirit and water sweetened ; us, Ein sling. 

—pl. (Naut.) On shipboard, combinations of rope for 
hoisting horses, cattle, casks, or goods, in or out of the 
vessel. — Also, ropes or chains by which the yards are 
suspended in their places to the relief of the lifts. 

—v. a. (imp.and pp. stung.) [A. S. slingan; Du. sling- 
en; Ger. schlingen To throw or hurl witha sling ; as, 
to sling stones. — To pitch; to throw; to cast. — To 
hang so as to swing: as, to sling panniers across a mule. 

(Naut,) To hang in ropes, or suspend, as a cask, bale, 
package, piece of ordnance, and the like, so as to attach 
to a tackle and hoist or lower, 

Sling’-cart, n. (/.) In artillery service, a two- 
wheeled carriage for transporting ordnance through 
short distances. A sling-wagon has four wheels, and is 
used for longer distances. 

Sling’er, n. One who slings, or uses the sling. 

Slink, v. n. (imp. and pp. SLUNK,) (SLANK, old and rare.) 
[A. S. slincan.] To sneak off or away; to creep away 
stealthily; to steal away meanly; as, he slunk out of 
sight like a beaten cur.— To miscarry, as a beast; to 
cast young prematurely; as, a mare slinks her foal. 

—v. a. To abort or miscarry of. as the female of a beast. 

—a. Castor dropped prematurely ; as, a slink lamb. 

—n. The produce of a beast delivered prematurely; es- 
pecially, a calf brought forth before the proper time. — 
A sneak; a prying, eavesdropping, knavish fellow; — 
nsed as provincial English. 

Slink’y, a. Lank; thin; lean; meagre; scragey; 
scrawny. 

Slip. v.n. (imp. and pp. SLIPPED,) (slipt.) A. S. slipan ; 
Ger. schliipfen.] To slide; to glide; to move along a 
surface without bounding, rolling, stepping. or bump- 
ing. — To slide; not to tread or pass the feet firmly ; as, 
when you walk be careful lest you slip. — To move or 
start out of place; as, an ill-set bone s/fps out again. — 
To sneak; to slin to levant: to decamp; to depart or 
withdraw secretly ; — preceding away ; as, let him slip 
away without observation. — To err: to go astray; to 
fall into fault or error; as, he slips in his speech. — To 
glide: to pass imperceptibly or unexpectedly ; as, jelly 
slips down one’s throat. — To creep into by oversight or 
inadvertence; as, some errors may slip into the book, 
notwithstanding every precaution, — To escape insensi- 


memory. — To let slip, to looss from the slip or leash, as 
a hound, 

—v. a. To convey or transmit privately; as, to slip a love- 
letter into a lady's hand. — To lose by negligence; to 
forfeit by omission of performance; as, do not let s/ip an 
opportunity of writing to me. — To part twigs from the 


flows from Lough Gill to Sligo Bay, 69 m. from London- 
derry. It has various charitable institutions, market- 


branches or stem of a tree; to cut; to take off; as. the 
scions may now be slipped, — To leave slily; to escape 
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from secretly; as, the fellow slipped me after all. — To 
free; to let loose; as, to slip a greyhound. — To throw 
off, or disengage one's self trom; as, my horse slipped 
hia bridle, and rau away.—To miscarry; to undergo 
abortion of, as a beast; is, to slip a calf or foal. 

To slip a cable. (.Naut.) To veer out a cable, and let 
go the end of it; — hence, to let it go altogether along 
with the anchor attached, as in a sudden gale, or when 
the ship is in imminent jeopardy. 

Ts slip on, to throw or pul on hastily or negligently; 
as, to slip on à cont. 

Slip, n. Act of slipping; as, his foot made a slip. — An 
inadvertent fault, error, or omission; as, a slip of the 
tongue, a slip of memory —A scion or twig severed from 
the parent stock: a cutting; as, the shp of a rose-tree, 
A kind of jetty or pier forming an inclined plane from 
a quay to the surface of a river or harbor, constructed 
for the landing of passengers, woods, &c., from steamers, 
packet-boats, &, in all states of the tide.—A long, nar- 
row piece; as, a slip of paper or parchment. — A leash, 
noose, or string by which a dog is held; — so styled 
from its being made to slip or fly loose by action of the 
hand at will; as, a greyhound in the slip. — A secret or 
unexpected desertion; a stealing suddenly away; a 
stealthy escape; as, to give one’s creditors the s/ip.— 
Anything easily slipped on or fitted to another thing, or 
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bly; to be lost; as, yon have allowed it to slip your! 


toa person; as, (1.) A loose negligée worn by females; 
a wrapper. (2.) A kind of flounce or overskirt partly 
covering a woman s dress; as, a satin slip. (3.) An ex- 
ternal case or covering; as, a pillow-s/ip.— Among 
potters, the clayey cream, size, or cement used for at- 
taching pieces to crockery-ware, such as handles to 
jugs, &c.—A narrow alley or passage between buildings. 

In the U. States, a narrow, doorless pew in churches, 

(Slip-building.) In a dockyard, an inclined plane hav- 
ing an inclination to the horizon of about 1 in 19, laid 
upon a most solid foundation, and serving as the base 
upon which a ship is built, and from which, by its slope, 
the vessel is launched into the water when finished. 
Repairing slips are now furnished with carriages, on 
many wheels and rails, which are run under ships as 
they flout at high tide, so that when the ebbing water 
has grounded the vessels on the trucks, they can be 
hauled up by steam-power high and dry for exami- 
nation und repairs. 

(Print.) A portion of printed matter struck off by 
itself; « proof from a column of type when set up and 
in the galley. 

(Geol.) A mass of strata separated aslant. 

( Engineering.) The motion of the centre of resistance 
of the float of a pnddle-wheel, or of any propeller through 
the water horizontally, This. being deducted from the 
speed of the propeller, will give the rate of speed made 
ly the vessel, 

Slip’-board, n. A board sliding in grooves. 

Slip’coat-cheese, n. A rich variety of new-made 
cheese, resembling butter, but white; — sometimes 
called cream-cheese. 

Slip’-knot, (% h n. A knot which slips along the 
line or rope around which it is made. 

Slip’-link, „ ( Mach.) A connecting link so construct- 
edas to allow some play of the parts, to avoid concussion, 

Slip’-on, n. In Scotland. a kind of over-coat, worn after 
the manner of a wrapper across the shoulders. 

Slip’per, n. [A. S., from slipun, to slip.) A kind of 
light shoe, which may be slipped on with ease aud worn 
in undress, 

—A kind of child's pinafore. — One who, or that which, 
slips; as, a slipper of crockery-ware, a slipper of grey- 
hounds from the leash, &c.— A kind of iron slide or 
socket for the wheel of a wagon. 

Slip’pered, (-perd,) a. Wearing slippers. 

Slip’periness, n. State or quality of being slippery ; 
smoothness; glibness; as, the slipperiness of ice; lu- 
bricity of character; want of footing; uncertainty ; as, 
the s/ipperiness of the law. 

Slip’pery, a. Apt to slip, or cause to slip; smooth; 
glib; having the quality opposed to adhesiveness; as, 
frozen water is slippery. — Not affording firm footing or 
confidence; as, a slippery expectation. — Apt or liable 
to slip; not standing firm: as. a slippery position. — 
Changeable; unstable; uncertain; mutable; as, the 
slippery turns of fortune. 

Not easily held or retained; liable to slip away; as, a 
slippery prisoner. — Not certain in its effect; as, a slip- 
pery trick. ë 

Slip'pery Ford, in California, a post-village of El 
Dorado co, 45 m. N.E. of Placerville. 

Slippery Rock, in Pennsylvania, a post-township 
of Butler co., 44 m, N.W. of Pittsburg; pop. abt. 700.— 
A township of Lawrence co.; pop. abt. 1,900. 

Slip’pery Rock Creek, in Pennsylvania, flows into 
the Beaver River from Lawrence co. 

Slip’piness, n. A rare rendering of SLIPPERINES8, q. v. 

Slip’-rope, n. (Naut.) A rope by which a cable is se- 
cured preparatory to slipping it. — Totten. 

Slip’shod, a. [s/ip and shod.) Wearing shoes like slip- 
pers, without pulling up the quarters; as, a slipshod 
woman. — Hence, shuffling; loose. careless, or negligent 
in manner, style, &c.; as, a slipshod demeanor, a slipshod 
style of writing, &c. 

Slip’-shoe, n. Another name for slipper. 

p'slop, a. [slop reduplicated ] Bad liquor. 

Slit, v. a. (imp. SLIT; pp. SLIT, or SLITTED.) A: S. slitan ; 
Du. slyten ; Ger. schleissen.| To rend; to split; to cut in 
two pieces; as, to sht a quill. — To cut lengthwise; to 
cut into long pieces or strips; as, to slit a board. — To 
cut or score, or make a long fissure in or upon; as, to 
slit the ears or nose, 

—n. A long cut, or a narrow opening; as, a slit in the 
nose, — A cleft or crack in the breasts of cattle. 
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Slith’er, v a. (Ger. schlittern.| To slide; to glide. 

Slit‘ter, n. One who, or that which, slits. 

Slit'ting-mill, n. A mill where iron bars, 3 
ure slit into long, barrow sepa, as W and the 
like. — A machine employed by lapidaries for slicing 
stones, commonly by means of a revolving wheel (see 
SLICER) enppli-d with diamond-powder. 

Slit‘ting-roller, n. ( Oue of a pair of rollers 
fitted with alternate riba entering between each other, 
and cutting, as iron, &c., in the mauner of a pair of 
shears, 

Sliv’er, v.a. [A. S. slifun, to split, cleave.) To cut or 
divide lengthwise ; as, to sliver u piece 2411. 

—n. A long piece cut or rent off, or a piece cut or divided 
length wise. 

A light ribbon, or twist of cotton, wool, &c., to be formed 
into n thread, — Simmonds. 

Sloak un, . (Hot.) Same as Laver, q. v. 

Sloam, n. (Geol.) A layer of clay between seams of 


coal. 

Sloansville, (s/dns'vill,) in New York, a post-villuge 
of Schuburie co., 35 m. N. W. of Albany. 

Sloat, n. Same as Stat, q. v. 

Sloats’burg, iv New York, a post- village of Rockland 
co, 36 m N. of New York. 

Slobodsk, or Slobod'skoi, a town of Furopean 
Rusia, govt. of Viatka, on the Viatka River, 16 m, N.E. 
of Viatka; pop. 6,000, 

Slock ing-stone, u. A rich piece of ore exhibited as 
n bait for persons to engage in a mining enterprise, 

Slo'cum, * Pennsylvania, a township of Luzerue co.; 

. abt, 275. 

Sloe. n. (Bot.) See Pruxus, 

Slo’gan, n. (Gael. and Scot.) Among the Scots High- 
landers, the war-ery, or guthering-word, of a clan. 

Slo nim, a town of Russian Poland, govt. of Grodno, 72 
m. S. K. of Grudno ; pap. 7,500, 

10. n. Same as mpg ON 

Sloop, n. Du. dap; L. sluup, slupe; Ger. schal- 
uppe; Fr. cu. 

(Nant) A vessel 

with one mast like 
a cutter, the main 
mil of which is at- 
tached to a gsf 
above, to a boom 
below, and to the 
mast on ite fure- 
most edge. 

Sh nj war. 
(Nuv.) A vessel of 
war below tha size 
of a corvette, and 
above that of a brig. 

It is either ship, 
brig-, or schooner-rigged, and carries an armament vary- 
ing from 15 to 42 guns. 

Slootsk, or Sintsk, a town of Russian Poland, govt. 
of Minsk, 63 m. 8 W. of Minsk ; . 8,000. 

Slop, v.a. [Etymol. uncertain.) To spill: to cause to 
overthrow, as a liquid, by the motion of the vessel con- 
taining it.— To soil by letting water or other liquid 
fall upon. 

—r.n. To overflow or be spilled, as a liquid; — gener- 
ally before over. 

—n. Water carelessly spilled or thrown about on a table 
or floor; a puddle. — Mean liquor: mean liquid food. 

—pl. Dirty water; refuse liquid matter of kitchens, bed- 
rooms. &c.: also, coarse liquid food, apoon-meat, &. 

Stop-basin, or Slop-bowl, a basin or bowl for contain- 
ing slops; — particularly, for receiving the dregs of tea- 
cups at the table. 

Slops, n pl. [A. 8. to-slupan, to slip, roll, or tumble 
down.) Pantaloona, or trowsers, made so as to slip on 
easily ; — hence, ready-made clothes, bedding, &c,, more 
especially such as are suited to seafaring persons, 

Slope, n. [Probably from slip.) A surface which is 
inclined, so that anything placed on it is apt to slip or 
slide down ; a declivity, also an ncclivily—any declivity 
being necessarily an acclivity also; as, the slope of a 
hill. — A Jine or direction inclining from a horizontal 
line: properly, a direction downward. 

—a. anid adr. Same as ASLOPE, q. v. 

v. a. To form with a slope; to form to declivity or ob- 
liquity; to incline ; to direct obliquely ; as, to slope the 
ground in a pleasure-garden. 

—r.n. To be declivons or inclined; to take an oblique 
direction ; as, n sloping way. — To decamp; to levant; 
to take one’s self off suddenly or stealthily. 

Slope'ness, n. State of being aslope or inclined; de- 
elivity, (u.) 

Stop ink. p.a. Oblique; declivous; inclining, or in- 
clined, from a horizontal or other right line or plane. 

Slop’piness, n. State of being sloppy. 

Slop py. 4 Wet, so as te spatter: plashy; miry ; muddy; 
ns, the ground is py under foot, 

Slop’-seller, n. vender of ready-made clothes, es- 

inlly for sea-rig. 
hop, n. A place where slops are exposed for 
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Slop’-work, n. The manufacture of slops, or cheap 
ready made clothing, bedding, &c. 

Slop’y, a. Declivens; sloping; inclined, 

Stosh, Slosh’y. n ania. Same as Rucan and SLUSHY. 

Slot, n. [Du d, n lock; Icel. and Dan, zlat, a strong 
hold] A bar or bolt: a slat or stant. — A narrow piece 
of timber which fastens, connecta, or holds together 
larger pieces. 

(Mach.) A mortise in a plate of metal, or an aper- 

ture throngh the same, for the reception of some part 
of a machine. 
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ot, v.a. To shut or close with violence; to slam, to 
bang; us, to slot u door. 
Slote, n. A trap-door in the al of a theatre. 
Sloth, (sloth, n. [A. S. slawth, trom slau, slow.) Tar- 
diness; slowness; us, this dilatory sloth of Rome.” 
(Sue. — Indisposition toward action, exertion, or 
labor; slugyishness; laziness ; idleness. 
(Zoöl.) See Al, and BRADYPODA. 
Sloth’ful,«. Addicted sloth; idle; lazy; indolent; 
sluggish ; inactive; inert; as, sloth ful ease. 
Sloth'fully, adv. Siuggishly: idly; inactively. 
Sloth fulness, n. State or quality of being sloth- 
ful; iudulgeuce of sloth ; inactivity ; sluggishness; lazi- 


ness, 

Slot’-hound, n. A hound which tracks a deer by the 
slot; n sleuth-hound; a blood-bound. 

Slot ted. 4 Having a slot, 

Slowt machine, n. A machine in which a tool 
mov rtically, in the manner of « mortising chisel, 
so na do cut vut slota or mortises, or to pare round the 
edge of any object requiring to be made fair aud smooth 
round the ede, 

Slouch, n. [Swea, and Goth. sloka, to hang down.] A 
hanging down; a depression of the head, or of sume part 
of the body; an unguinly, awkward guit; as,“ he hath 
a sort of slouch in his walk,” (St.) — An awkward, 
clumay, clownish fellow. 

—v, u. To hang down; to have a downcast, sheepish, 
clownish look, gait, or demeanor. 

—v. 4. To cause to hang down; to depressa. 

Slough, (slou,) n. [A. S. slog ; Gunel. sloc, slochd, a pit; 

yslwel, uh. A piece of deep mud, inire, or slush ; 
a hole full of mire, chiefly in a road. 

Halas.) (Ger, schlauch, a skin.) The cast-off skin of a 
serpent or other reptile, 

( Met.) The dead part of flesh or skin that separates 
from the living parts in a wound or ulcer during mor- 
tification, 

u. a. (Surg.) To separate from the living parts. (To 
come aff, to fall off, to peel of, to slough off. wre all! 
adopted to express the action of separation of dead 
from living structure.) 

Sloughby, (slou'j,) a. Miry; slushy; fall of sloughs, 
"A Rad. 

—(lif'j.) Resembling. or partaking of the nature of, n 
slongh; noting the condition of a wonnd, or of mortifi- 
a sae the dead tissue is about to separate from 
the living. 

Slovaks, tho name of the Slavic inbabitants of N. Hun- 
gury, w ho, in the à 
Yth cent., fort al 
the nucleus of 
the great Mora- 
vian kingdom, 
but who, after 
the bloody bat- 
tle of Presburg 
(A.D. 907), were 

dually sub- 
ugated by the 

ug yar, to 
whom even yet 
they entertain 
bo friendly foel- 


ing. Their uum- 
ber is reckoned 
at 2,750,000, of 
whom 800,000 
belong to the 
Protestant, and 
the rest to the 
CatholicCharch. 
The &. whose 
character proba- 
bly comes near- 
est to that of the 
old Slavic type, 
travel in great 
numbers over 
Germany and 
Poland as ped- 
lers (Fig. 2383). 
Their language 
is a dialect of 
the Bohemian. 

Sloven,(s/fiv’n, 
n slof, 
® laffen, to trail one’s feet along.) Literally. a slow 
or sluggish man: — specifically, a man or boy habitually 
negligent of neatness and order; one who is careless of 
his dress or negligent of cleanliness, See Starrkux. 

Slovenliness, (slûv'n-,) n. State or quality of being 
slovenly. 

Slovenly. (ar-) a. Careless or negligent of dress, or 
of neatness or cleanliness of appearance; as, a slovenly 
man, — Loose; irregular; disorderly ; not exact, precise, 
or neat; as, a slovenly dress, a slovenly piece of work. 

—ado, In a careless, negligent, inelegant manner. 

Slow, (.) a. (comp. SLOWER; i, stowest.) [A. 8. 
slaw.) Inactive; tardy; dilatory; acting with circum- 
spection or deliberation; not hasty; not precipitate; 
as, the Lora is merciful, and slow to anger. — Moving a 
small distance in a certain time; not quick or alert in 
motion; not swift or rapid; as, a slow walker, a slow 
rate of speed. — Long in taking place; not happening 
in n short time; as, the change is «low, but sure. — Not 
ready, prompt, or quick; us, a person slow of speech, — 


Fig. 2383. — A BLOVAK. 


Behind in time; noting a time later than the true ume: 
as, my watch is alow. — Heavy in wit; intellectually, 
|Siur, va. 


dull; wanting quickness, briskness, or liveliness of un- 
derstanding ; as, a person of slow perception or compre- 


—v. a. 
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hension, they are a slw sort of people, &c.— Weart 
some; triste; vapid; dull; life is slow tu rome le 

(Nofe. Slow, used in the formation of selfexplair 
compounds, gives slow-spirited, slow-paced, slow-sizht 
and the like.) 

Slow, v.a. To lessen the speed of; to retard; as, to slow a 
railroad-train. 

Slowly, wiv. In a slow manner; with moderate motion; 
not rapidly; nut soon; not in a little time; not hastily 
or mshly; not readily or promptly; tardily; with slow 

rogress ; ne, he slowly recovered, money comes in slowly. 

Slow’ness, n. State or quality of being slow; dila- 
toriness; tardiness; want of speed or celerity; mod- 
erate progression; dulness to admit conviction or im 
ome want of readiness or promptness; dulness of 

ntellect; deliberation ; coolness; caution in deciding. 

Slows, n. (d.) Another name for the MILE-sicK- 


NESS, Q. p. 
Slub, bia bing. m. A roll of wool slightly twisted. 
e. a. (imp. and pp. SLUBBED,) (slûbd.) To draw out and 

slightly twist, as wool. 

Slub‘ber, r.a. [Du. slobberen; Icel. slupra.] To do 
anything lazily, imperfectly, or rudely. — To stain: to 
danb; to xmear; to smudge; — also, to cover carelessly, 

Slub’bing-machine, n. The machine used in the 
furmatiou of slubs. 

Sludge, (s/ij,) n. (Bee SLovan.) Mire; soft mud; slush. 
— Some floating pieces of ice and snow. — Kane. 

Sludge'-hele, u. ( Mach.) The mud-bole of the boiler 
of n steam-engine, 

Sludger, (sluj’r,) n. A borer for use in sludge, a bog, or 
quicksand, 

Sludy’y.a. Slushy: maddy; miry. 

Siue, Siew, v. a. (imp. and pp. SLURD,) (slūd.) (Nuut.) 
To turn, as a cylindrical piece of timber, ns a spar, boom, 
&c., about its axis, without moving it out of its place; as, 
to slue the main-yard — To twist or turn about; — nsu- 
WWW 

eels. 

v. n. To turn about or aside from the course; — gener- 
ally before round, 

Slug, n. [Do sick, slug, slug snail; allied to slow.) A 
slow, lazy, sluggish fellow; a sln > 

(Mil) A cylindrical or oval piece of metal used for 
the charge of a gun, probably xo named from its resem- 
blance in shape to a slug or svail. 

(Z) See Limax. 

ras To load with a slugor slugs ; as, to slug a fowling- 
piece. 

Slug gurd. u. [Slug, and term.ard.] A drone; a per- 
sou constitutionally or bubitually slow, lazy, idle, inert, 
or inactive. 

—a. Sluggish; lazy; as, sluggard sleep. 

Sluggish, a. Slow; lazy; idle; slothful; habitually 
or naturally given to indolence or laziness; dull in ac- 
tion; as, n ish man, a sluggish temperament. — 
Having little motion; slow; as, a al ish stream, — 
Lacking power to move; inert; inactive ; — said eitber 
of a person or — 

—Vapid; dull; spiritless; tame; inane; simple; as, a 
sluggish fancy. 

Slug gishnens, n. State or quality of being sluggish ; 
natural or habitual indolence or laziness; sloth; dul- 
ness; as, aly of the understanding. — Inert- 
ness; absence of power of motion ; — applied to inani- 
mate matter. — Slowness of motion; as, the slugyisiness 
of a river. 

Slugs, „ pl (Mining.) Half-roasted ore. 

Sluice, (slis,) n. (Du. sluis, a flood-gate ; Ger. schleuse ; 
Fr. écluse.) (Hydraul.) A frame of timber, stone, or 
other solid substance, serving to retain and raise the 
water of a river or canal, and when necessary, to give it 
vent, —Hence, an opening; a source of supply; that 
from which anything flows ; ns, the eyes are the lachry- 
mal sluices of sensibility. — The stream of water isening 
through a flood-gate.—Hence, any stream, or that which 
is considered as flowing in a stream. 

To open, as a flood-gate or sluice; to wet abun- 

dantly ; to overwhelm; as, to sluice grasslands. 


a Sluicy, „;, a. Falling in streams, as trom a sluice 


or flood-gate; as, sluicy ruin. 

Slum, „ (Etymol. unknown] Any portion of a city 
or large town, inhabited by a squalid or vicious popu- 
lation; any low neighborhood, or refuge of the criminal 
and the destitute ; as, the slums of New York. 

Slum ber. v.n. ILA. S. sftumerian.] To sleep lightly ; 
to dove or drowse. — To sleep; — nsed chiefly in the po- 
etic and more elevated sense. — To be in w state of neg- 
ligence, indifference, supineness, idleness or inactivity; 
na,“ the slumbering ages.” — H. Taylor. 

u. d. To iny to sleep. —To stupely; to stun; as, to 
slumber one’s conscience, — Wotton, 

—n. Light sleep; sleep not deep or sound; repose; rest; 
ma, at last, she fell into a gentle slumber. 

Slum berer. n. Ove who slumbers. 

Slum’berless, a. Without slumber; sleepless. 

Slum’berons, a. Somniferous: soporiferons; invit- 
ing or exciting slumber; as, a slumberous shade. 

Slump, v. n. fiot., a swamp.) To fall or sink suddenly 
through or in, when walking on an apparently bard sur- 
face, ns on ice, frozen ground, &c. 

—n. In Scotland, the sound made by a person or thing 
falling into a hole, or into a boggy, miry place. 

Slump’y, a. Covered with a crust only; swampy; 
boggy. 

Slang, imp. and pp. of BLING, q. v. 


\Slung shot. n. A small metal attached to a chong, 


and used for striking, a8 an offensive weapon. 


Slank, (slungk,) imp and pp. of SLINK, g. v. 
+ Teed. aie the fefnse of fishes.) To soll; te 
sully; to pollute; to contaminste; to -Te 


SMAC 


rass slightly ; to cloak; to conceal; as, he slurs the gist 
of the argument. — To perform carelessly, imperfectly, 
or iunttentively; as, the writing was slurred with in- 
accuracies. — To cheat ; to trick; to chisel; as, to slur 
one out of the game. (R.) a 

Star. v. a. ( Print.) To mackle; to blur or double, as an 
imprint from type. 

(Mus.) To sinx or perform inasmooth, gliding style; 
to connect smovthly in performing, as several notes. 

Busby. 
=n. A black mark or stain; hence, a stigma; a slight re- 
proach or disgrace: also, an junendo; an imputation; 
as, to cast a siur upon a person's good name. — An im- 
position or practical joke played upon one. 

(Mus.) An arch — connecting two or more notes 
not on the same degree, indicating to the performer 
that in playing they are to be united as much as possible. 

Slush, Slosh, u. (See Slovan.) Soft mud; sludge; 
puddle. — A puddle of snow aud water. — A mixture or 
combination of greasy substances, employed in Inbrica- 
tion. — The refuse grease and fat, collected in cooking, 
on shipboard. 

(Mach.) A composition of lime and white lead, used 
in painting the bright parts of machinery, as a preven- 
tative to oxidation. 

v. a. To daub with slush or grease; as, to slush a spar. 

(acht.) To paint. with a composition of white lead 
and lime, as the bright parts of machinery. 

Slush’y, Slosh’y, a. Consisting of, containing, or 
resembling slush. 

Slut, n. [Du. siet, aslut.] A woman who is singgish, 
slovenly, and negligent of cleanliness and tidiness of 
dress; a slattern ; — hence, à term of reproach or slight 
contempt fur a woman. 

“I bay good meat for sluts to spoil." — King. 
—A bitch ; a female dog. 
Slut'tish, a. Pertaining to, or characteristic of, a slut 
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Smack’ing, n. 4 smack ; a sharp, quick noise, as of 
a kiss. 

—a. Making a sharp, lively sound; as, a smacking wind. 

Smack’over, in Arkunsas, a twp. of Washington co. 

Small, (smawl,) a. (comp. SMALLER: superl. SMALLEST.) 

A. S. smal, smal; Ger. schmal.) Sleuder; minute in 

bulk; not large in dimensions; little in degree or quan- 
tity; diminutive; little in amount. — Petty; being of 
small moment, consequence, weight, or importance ; 
trivial; insignificant; as, a small matter. — Exhibiting 
little worth, genius, or ability; not lofty-souled, large- 
minded, or intellectual; — occasionally, in a reproach- 
ful sense, little; mean; paltry; despicable ; as, a man of 
small mental calibre, a small poet or politician, his con- 
duct was of the smallest, &c. — Short; trifling; not pro- 
longed or extended in time gr duration; 48, a small 
sketch, a small attempt.—Weak ; slender; thin; gentle; 
soft; not loud, resonant, or sonorous; us, her voice is but 
small, — Having little strength; thin; inuoxious; us, 
small ale or beer. 

—The small or slender part of a thing; as, the small of 
the leg, of the foot, or of the back. 

Small beer, a kind of thin-bodied, weak beer ; — some- 
times called table-beer ; — hence (used adjectively), 
wishy-watery ; spiritless ; vapid; weak and maudlin ; as, 
a small-brer , small-beer philosophy. 

Small craft. ( Naut.) A small vessel; or. used gener- 
ically, vessels of small size, or below the ordinary size 
of square-rigged or sea-going ships, as coasters.—Small 
stuff, spun-yarn, marline, ambroline, and the smaller 
kinds of cordage used on shipboard. 

Small talk, chit-chat; light, common-place conversa- 
tion. 

Small wares. (Com.) Various small articles, princi- 
pally of textile manufacture, as tapes, fringes, thread, 
braid, and the like; — known in the U. States under 
the American term notions. 
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kept moderately open, free ventilation established. and 
the skin, if necessary, kept cool by sponging it with 
tepid vinegar and water. Small doses of mercury are 
often serviceable in moderating the febrile symptoms, 
The strength requires to be attended to, aud, if much 
reduced, quinine, wine, and nourishing diet are to be 
employed. Blood: letting is almost always attended with 
very great danger, and not to be had recourse to if it 
can possibly be avoided. The complications of this 
disease require to be carefully watched, and if the throat 
be much affected, a blister should be applied to the 
neck, and gargles of infusion of roses nsed. 

Smalls’, n. pl. A colloquialism fur small-clothes or 
breeches. 

Smal ly. (smawl'y,) adv. 
nuteness, (k.) 

Smallwood, in Illinois, a township of Jasper co.; 
pop. abt. b21. 

Smalt, n. [Ger. schmalte.] (Puint.) See CoBaLT. 

Smal'tine, n. (n.) One of the most important ores 
of cobalt, being (with cobaltine) that from which most 
of the smalts of commerce is manufactured: whence the 
name. It is an arseuide of cobalt, composed of 72 per 
cent. of arsenic, 95 cobalt, 9 iron, and 9-5 nickel. 


In a small degree; with mi- 


|[Smarag'dine, a. Made of emerald; resembling 
Id. 


emera 

Smaragd’, n. [Or. smaragdos.] (Min.) The emerald. 

Smarag' dite. u. Min.) A peculiar laminated form of 
augite, or hornblende, of a bright emerald-green color. 

Smart, n. [Du.; Ger. schmerz, pain, ache.] Pain, as 
from a cut; quick, acute, lively pain; a pricking, local 
pain, as the pain from stinging by nettles: as, the smart 
caused by flagellation.— Severe, pungent grief or pain 
of mind; as. the smart of conscience. — A cant word for 
a young fellow who affects an air of briskness, readi- 
ness, and vivacious assurance. 

v. n. (A. S. smeortan ; Du. smarten.] To feel an active, 


Smallage,n. (Bot.) Apium graveolens. Seo CELERY. 
Small’-arms, n. (Mil.) Muskets, rifles, pistols, re- 
volvers, &c., in distinction from cannon or ordnance. 

Small’-clothes, n. pl. Same as BREECHES, q. v. 

Small’-coal, n. Coal about the size of a sinall nut in 
size, separated from the larger pieces by screening; 
cobble-coal. 

Small'ish, a. Somewhat small. 

Smallness, n. State or quality of being small; little- 


pungent pain: especially, some local pain from some 
piercing, stinging, or irritating application. — To feel a 
pungent pain of mind; to experience acute pain; as, to 
smart under undeserved reproaches, — To be punished ; 
to bear penulties of the evil consequences of anything. 
No creature smarts so little as a fool.” — Pope. 

—a. (comp. SMARTER; superl. SMARTEST.) Pungent; prick- 

ing; causing an acute local pain or irritation; as, a 


or slattern; untidy; not neat or cleanly; dirty; dis- 
orderly: as, a sluttish appearunce.—Meretricious ; showy ; 
as sluftish tricks. ne 

Slut’tishness, n. Qualities or practice of a slut; neg- 
ligence of dress; want of cleanliness of person, or of fur- 
niture, and in domestic affairs generally. 

Sly, a. (comp. SLYER ; superl. SLYEST.) ([Icel. slægr, cun- 
ning.) Artful; cunning; crafty; subtle; wily; under- 


hand; insidious ;--in a bad sense; as, a sly intrigue, 

—Dexterous in performing things secretly, and escaping 
observation and detection; knowing; astute: skilful; 
shrewd; —in a good sense; as, sly circumspection. — 
Done with artful secrecy; as, a sly trick. 

On the sly, in a sly or underhand manner; under the 
rose; as, to kiss a pretty girl on the sly. 

Sly’-boots, n. A sly, roguish, or innocently-mischiev- 
ous person: — used as a humorous colloquialism. 

Sly'ly, Sli/ly, a. In a sly manner; artfully; insidi- 
ously; secretly. 

Siy’ness, Sli'ness, n. State or quality of being sly ; 
artfulness; craftiness; wiliness; cunning. 

Smack, v. n. [A. S. smæccan.) To make a sharp noise 
by the separation of the lips, us after tasting anything 
with relish. — To kiss with sonorous violence; to buss : 
as, he gave her a smacking salute. — To have a taste, or 
be tinctured with any particular flavor or quality; as, 
this wine smacks of nge.— To possess or exhibit nat- 
ural evidence of the presence or influence, as of any 
distinctive character or virtue; as, his observations 
smack of pedantry. 

— a To kiss with a sharp, sonorous noise; to buss; to 
osculate unnecessarily lond. — To make a noise, as with 
the lips, by separating them in the act of tasting ; as, he 
smacked his lips over a bumper of '34 claret.— Lo crack; 
to make a sharp sound by striking; as, to smack a whip. 

—. [A. S. sma ; Ger. schmack.) A noise made by the 
separation of the lips in eating or drinking with relish, 
The quick, sharp sound made by cracking a whip.— 
A sonorous noise made by the lips in kissing; a buss.— 
Pleasing taste: favor; savor; distinguishing quality; 
as, the smack of truffles in a paté de foie gras. — Hence, 
characteristic influence or ruling feature ; as, the smuck 
of experience. — A quick, smart blow, as with the flat 
of the hand; a slap; as, she gave him a smuck on the 
face. — A taste; a drop; a minute quantity. 

Smack-smooth, in a heedless, reckless, free-and-easy 
manner, careless of results. 

Abu. smakschip.] (Naut.) A small vessel, nsually sloop- 
rigged, used chiefly in the coasting trade aud fisheries. 


— 


Fig. 2384. — A SMACK. 


ness of size, extent, volume, degree, force, strength, 
amount, value, weight, &c.; inconsiderableness in mo- 
ment or importance: as, the smal/ness of a child, or of a 
bird or insect, the smallness of an affair, concern, or ob- 
ligation, smaliness of trouble or thanks, smallness of 


smart cut from a whip, a smart quality or taste. Keen; 
poignant; severe; as, smart sufferings. — Quick ; vigor- 
ous ; active ; sharp; severe; as, to have a smart encounter 
with the enemy. — Brisk ; fresh; as, a smurt breeze. — 
Acute and pertinent; witty; vivacious; quick in sug- 
gestion, expedient, or retort; characterized by pun- 


mind or memory, smallness of salary or compensation. 
— Fineness ; softness ; melodiousness ; as, the smallness 
of a voice; also, in a depreciatory sense, thinness ; reed- 
iness. 

ox. n. [Lat. varivlo.] (Med.) An eruptive 
febrile disease, which, happily, is not now nearly so 
prevalent ns it once was. It seems very doubtful 
whether this disease was at all known to the ancients ; 
and, according to some Arabic historians, it came first 
from Ethiopia into Arabia about A. D. 572. The wars 
which were carried on in the East, and particularly the 
Crusades in the 12th and 13th centuries, introduced it 
into Europe, tirst into Spuln and France, and then into 
other countries. This disease commonly commences 
with the usual febrile symptoms; as rigors, pain in the 
back and loins, great prostration of streugth, followed 
by heat and dryness of the skin, a bard and frequent 
pulse, loss of appetite, pain in the epigastrum, with nau- 
sea, vomiting, headache, and sometimes delirium or con- 
vulsions. About the third day, an eruption of small, 
hard, red colored pimples makes its appearance about 
the face and neck, and gradually extends over the trank 
and extremities. The pimples gradually ripen into 
pustules, which, on the eighth day, generally begin to 
brenk, and crusts or scabs form on these last, falling off 
in four or five days more. The severity of the disease 
varies much in different instances, but is almost always 
in direct relation to the quantity of the eruption. When 
the pustules are numerous, they run together, and form 
an irregular outline: when fewer, they are distinct, aud 
of a regularly circumscribed circular form. The former 
is technically called variola confluens, the other variola | 
discreta ; the former being never free from danger, the 
latter seldom or ever dangerous. The most important 
difference between the two forms is in the secondary 
fever, which sets in abont the eighth day of the eruption, 
or just when the maturation of the pustules is complete. 
Itisslightly marked in the distinct &, hut generally very 
intense and perilous in most instances of the confluent; 
being the period ut which death oftenest occurs. Both 
kinds are accompanied by sore throat, salivation, and 
frequently diarrhœn. A peculiar disagreeable odor also 
usually proceeds from the body of the patient. Like 
measles and scarletina, this disense frequently gives rise 
to others of a troublesome or dangerous nature; as 
glandular swellings, abscesses, pleurisy, loss of sight, 
consumption, Kc. F. is the effect of specific contagion, 
communicated by contact,or through the air. There is 
no disease of which the contagion is so sure, and which 
operates dt a greater distance, than that of S.; bnt it 
rarely attacks the sume individual more than once. It 
is not a little remarkable that a small quantity of the 
matter taken from a pustule und inserted beneath the 
skin of a healthy individual, gives rise to a much milder 
form of the disease than would arise in the natural way, 


tie, by inhaling the contagious poison; and to this 


fact are we indebted for the great means of guarding 
against this disense, (See INOCULATION, und VACCINATION.) 


gency, force, or shrewdness; as, a smart saying, a smart 
epigram, a smart reply. — Active; efficient; brilliant; 
able to accomplish speedy results; as, a smart man of 
business. — Showy; dashy; spruce; modish; having 
pretensions to taste or fashion ; as, to be dressed smart. 

(Norx. Smart is frequently used in this country in 
the sense properly expressed by the word clever; as,a 
smart young fellow, This is a solecism. The term smart, 
when applied to persons, is, among good speakers, 
almost entirely used in reference to dress; as, a smart 
appeurance.) 

Smart'ly, adv. In a smart manner; with keen or 
acute pain; briskly; sharply; wittily; vigorously; ac- 
tively; showily ; sprucely. 

Smart’-money, n. Money paid by a person by way 
of indemnity, to release himself from some embarrassing 
dilemma, awkward engagement, or humiliating or pain- 
ful ition; hash-money. 

(Mil) Money paid to soldiers or sailors in the Eng- 
lish service, as partial compensation for wounds or in- 
juries received. 

(Law.) Damages much in excess of full compensation 
for actual injury done; vindictive damages. 

Smart’ness, n. Quality of being smart or pungent; 
poignancy; or, the quality of being qnick or vigorous; 
as, the smartness of a stroke, smartness of pain or suffer- 
ing; quality of being lively, witty, keen, or vivacious; 
readiness; acifteness; wittiness; comprehensive force; 
as, the smartness of a repartee. 

Smarts’ville. in California, a post-village of Yuba 
co., 18 m. E. of Marysville p. alit. 200. 

Smart’-weed, n. (Bot.) Same as Water-pepper. See 
PoLyGonIuM. 

Smash, a. To break in pieces by violence; to dash to 
pieces; to crush; to shatter; as, to smasha dish, 

—n. (Ger. schmiss, a stroke, a blow.) A breaking to 
pieces; utter destruction. 

—Hlence, bankruptcy; insolvency; ruin; as, to go to 
smash. (Colloquially used.) 

Smash’er, n. One who, or that which, smashes. — A 
cant term for one who passes counterfeit coin or bad 
currency.— A colloquialism for anything unusually 
large or wonderful. 

Smatch, n. Taste; tincture; savor; twang; as, some 
languages have a guttural smatch, this wine has an vily 
smatch. 

Smat'ter, v. n. [For smacker, from smack, a taste, a 
savor; Icel. smeckr, a taste.] To talk superficially or 
ignorantly; as, he smatters of things he knows abse- 
lutely nothing about. — To havea slight taste; to have 
a slight, superficial, or imperfect knowledge; to smack; 
as, by a smattering of big words, and his own effrontery, 
he manages to be considered by some a wiscacre. 

- u. A smattering ; slight, flimsy, superficial knowledge; 
as, a smatter of judicial astrology. 

Smat’terer, n. A sciolist ; one who has only a slight, 
superficial knowledge. 

Smat'tering, n.  Sciolism; a slight, superficial 


The treatment required in & does not differ particularly 
from that of ordinary fever; the bowels requiring to be 
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knowledge; as, he possesses a smattering of several 
languages. 
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Smear, r.a. [A. S. smyrian; Du. besmeren.] To over- 
spread with grease, or anything unctuous, viscous, or 
adhesive; to daub; to besmeur; as, to smear ú vessel's 
bottom with pitch.—To soil; to contaminate; to pol- 
lute. 

—n. Ointment; unguent; a fat, greasy, oily substance. (n.) 
— A spot made by an unctuons, oleaginous, or vis- 
cous substance, or as if by such a substance; a blot or 
blotch; a dab or daub; a stain; a patch; as, a smear of 


paint. 

Smec'tite, n. [Fr., from Gr. sméchein, to wipe off.) 
(Min.) A greenish kind of halloyside. 

Smeg’matic, n. [Gr. smégma, svap.) 
cleansing; soapy. ° 

Smeir,n. A kind of semi-glaze on earthenware, made 
by adding common salt to pottery glazes. 

Smell, v. a. (imp. and pp. SMELLED, SMELT.) [Ger. 
schmelen, to smoke, to reek; Du. smullig, greasy, from 
the odor emitted by ointment when spread.) To per- 
ceive by the nose, or by the olfactory nerves; to have a 
sensation excited in certain organs of the nose by par- 
ticular qualities of a body which are transinitted in fine 
particles, often from a distance; as, to smell u perfume, 
to smell a stench. 

To smell a rat. To entertain strong suspicion. (Col- 
loq. and k.) — To smell out. To discover by natural 
sagacity; as, the dog smelt out his master. 

—n. ( Physiol.) The power or faculty of perceiving odors. 
For this purpose, the animal is provided with a special 
nerve, called the olfactory nerve, in which alone this 
faculty resides, In man, the filaments of this nerve are 
distributed in minute arrangements in the mucous 
membrane covering the interior and upper cavities of 
the nose. (See Nose.) The branches are distributed 
principally in close plexuses, but the mode of termina- 
tion of the filaments is not yet satisfactorily determined, 
Besides the sense of smell, the nasal cavities are en- 
dowed with common sensibility by the nasal branches 
of the first and second divisions of the fifth nerve, as is 
proved by those cases in which the sense of smell is lost, 
while the party still remains susceptible of sensations 
of cold, heat, itching, tickling, &c. The olfactory nerve 
is susceptible of any infinite variety of states, depend- 
ent on the nature of the external stimulus by which it 
is brought into a state of activity. All avimals do not 
perceive the same odors in an equal degree. Carnivor- 
ous animals, for instance, have the power of detecting 
by the smell the special peculiarities of animal matters, 
and of tracking other animals by the scent, but appa- 
rently are not sensible to the odors of plants and flowers; 
while, on the other hand, herbivorous animals are pecu- 
larly sensitive to the latter, and have little sensibility 
to animal odors. Man is inferior to many animals in 
respect to acuteness of smell, but his sphere of sus- 
ceptibility to various odors is more uniform and ex- 
tended. Odors in the case of animals living in the air 
arise from substances suspended in a state of extremely 
fine division in the atmosphere, or gaseous exhalations, 
often of so snbtle a nature that they can be discovered 
by no other agent than the sense of smell itself. The 
odorous matters also require to be transmitted in a cur- 
rent through the nostrils, which is effected by the res- 

iratory organs; and hence our perception of them is 
ncreased by repeated quick inspirations, as in sniffing. 
They are in all cases dissolved in the mucus of the mu- 
cous membrane before they affect the olfactory nerve; 
and hence this membrane must not be either too moist 
or too dry. The cause of the difference in the effect of 
different odors is unknown. Great differences in this 
respect exist among different individuals, many odors 
which are generally thought agreeable being to some 
persons intolerable; and different persons describe dif- 
ferently the sensations which arise from the same 
odorous substances. Further, the acuteness of this 
sense differs greatly in different individuals, and there 
seems to be in some persons insensibility to certain 
odors, and in the case of sight, to certain colors. Lin- 
neeus has divided odors into seven different classes: — 
Aromatic, as the carnation: fragrant, as the lily; am- 
brosial, as musk ; alliaceous, as garlic; fælid, as the 
rag-wort, valerian; virulent, as Indian pink; nauseous, 
aa the gourd. 

Smeller, n. One who smells.— The nose, as being the 
organ of the olfactory sense;— used generally in the 

lural. 

Sme Ving, n. The sense of smell; the sense by which 
odors are perceived ; the act of one who smells. 

Smell'ing-bottle, n. A small bottle filled with 
something pungent and aromatic for titillation of the 
nose and revival of the spirits ; a vinaigrette. 

Smell'ing-salts,n pl. See HARTSHORN. 

Smell'less, a. Lacking odor; destitute of smell. 

Smelt, imp. and pp. of 8MELL, q. v. 

—n. [A. S.] (Zoöl.) A small and delicate fresh - water 

European fish, of the family, Salmonidæ; the Salmo 
eperlanus of Linneus. 

—v.a. (Du. smeten; Ger. schmelzen; A. S. meltan, to 
melt.] To melt or fuse, as ore, for the purpose of sepa- 
rating the metal from extraneous substances; as, to 
smelt iron, lead, tin, or copper. 

Smelter. n. One who melts ore. 

Smelt/ery, Smelt- works, n. A building or place 
for smelting ores. 

Smelting, n. Act or operation of melting or fusing 
ores for the purpose of extracting the metal; the pro- 
cess of separating metals from the earthy and other 
substances with which they are combined in the state 
of ore. See IRON (MANUPACTURE OF). 

Smelt’zer, in Wisconsin, a township of Grant co. 

Smeth port. or SMITHPORT, in Pennsyloania, a post- 
village, cap. of McKean co., 196 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 


Detergent ; 


|Smirk, v.n. 


SMIT 


Smew, n. (Zolt.) A bird of the fitmily Anatidæ ( Mer- 
gus us, Liun.), very nearly allied to the gousanders 
and merguusers, but haying a shorter bill. It abounds 
on the N. coast of Asia and in some parts of Europe. 

Smick’er, v. n. [Dan. smigre, to flatter.) To smirk; 
to ogle amorously ; to look languishingly or wantonly. 

—a. Amorous; wanton. (R.) 

Smick’ering, n. An amorous look. 

Smicks’burg, in /nnsylrania, a post-village of In- 
diana co., 174 in. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Smid’dum-tails, n. pl. (Mining.) The sludge or 
slimy portion deposited in washing ore.—Simmonds. 

m. A fuse used in blasting, or in firing a train 


la’cere, n. pl. (Hot.) The Sarsaparilla family, an 
order of plants, class Dictyoger Diac. Bisexual or 
polygamous hexapetaloideous flowers, several consoli- 
dated curpels, and axile placentæ. They are herbaceous 
plants or under-shrubs, with a tendency to climb, and 
sometimes having fleshy tubers. The species are 
distributed over various parts of the world, both in trop- 
ical and temperate climates, being most abundant in 
tropical America, See SMILAX. 

Smila’cine, (-sin,) 
n. (Chem.) A crys- 
talline principle ob- 
tained from sarsa- 
parilla root. 

Smilax, n. [Gr.] 
(Bot.) Sarsaparilla, 
the typical genus of 
the order Smilaceæ. 
The roots of several 
species or varieties 
constitute the Sar- 
saparilla of the ma- 
teria medica. Sarsa- 
parillais regarded as 
analterative in vene- 
real and skin dis- 
eases, rheumatism, 
&c. The kind most 
valued isthat known 
as Jamaica Sarsapa- 
rilla, obtained from 
the species S. offici- 
nalis (Fig. 2385). It / 
is not the produce 
of Jamaica, but of 
Central America and 
the northern parts 
of š. America. Other 
kinds distinguished in commerce are “ Lima,” “Lean 
Vera Cruz,” “ Gouty Vera Cruz,” “ Lisbon,” or “ Brazil- 
jan,” and“ Honduras.” Among the European species is 
S aspera, the roots of which form Italian Sarsaparilla. 

Smile, v.n. [M. H. Ger. smirlen ; Sw. and Goth. smila; 
allied to Sansk. smi, to smile.] To contract the features 
of the face in such a manner as to indicate pleasure, 
satisfaction, or affection and kindness ; the opposite of 
Jrown ; as.“ Patience on a monument, smiling at grief.” 
(Shaks.) — To express slight disdain or contempt by a 
smiling look, implying sarcasm or pity; to smirk ironi- 
cally; to sneer ; as, one cannot but smile at such empty 
pretensions. — To look pleasant, gay, or joyous, or to 
present that aspect which excites to pleasurable emo- 
tions; as, smiling plenty.— To be propitious; to favor; 
to countenance; as, may fortune smile on our endeavors. 

—v.a. To express or interpret by a smile; as, to smile 
approval. 

—n. Act of smiling; a peculiar contraction of the phys- 
jognomy, which naturally expresses pleasure, satisfac- 
tion, approbation, moderate joy, or love and kindness ; 
—correlative to frown ; as,“ the smiles of joy, the tears 
of woe.” (Moore.) — Gay or jocund appearance ; as, “ the 
smiles of nature, and the charms of art.” (Addison.) — 
Propitiousness ; favor; countenance; as, the smiles of 
fortune.— An expression of the countenance resem- 
bling a benevolent smile, but indicative of opposite or 
malevolent feelings, as contempt, disdain, as, a 
scornful smile. 

Smile'less, a. Without a smile. 

Smilingly, adv. Ina smiling manner; with a look 
of pleasure or satisfaction, 

Smilingness, n. State of being smiling. 

Smirch, v.u. [From smear.) To sully; to soil; to 
cloud; as, to smirch one’s face with soot. 

[A. S. smercian.) To smile wantonly, af- 
fectedly, or pertly: to look affectedly soft, amorous, or 
kind; as, a smirking fop. 

n. An affected smile; as, the smirk of a coquette. 

ger ear Smirk’y, a. Jauuty ; nice; spruce; dapper; 
affected. 


Fig. 2385. — SARSA PARILLA, 
(Smilax officinalis.) 


Smit. pp. of smite, q. v. (n.) 


Smite, v. a. (imp. smote; pp. SMITTEN, rarely SMIT.) 
(A. S. smitan; Ger. schmeiden, to forge iron.] To strike, 
drive, or force against, as the fist or hand, a stone, ham- 
mer, or weapon ; as, to smite one on the face — To kill: 
to slay by a blow; to destroy the life of by beating, or 
by weapons of any kind. — To blast ; to destroy the life 
of, as by a stroke or by something sent. — To destroy or 
overthrow in battle.—To afflict; to chasten ; to punish; 
as, we are smitlen for our wickedness. — To strike or af- 
fect with passion, as love, hate, or fear. — To smite off, 
to cut off. — To smite out, to strike out, as a tooth, 

—v.n. Tostrike; to clash together, as the knees. 

Smiter, n. One who smites or strikes. 

Smith, x. [A. S. from am tan, to smite; Ger. schmid ; 
Icel. smidr, a workman.) One who forges with the ham- 
mer; a worker in metals; as. a blacksmith, goldsmith. ship- 
smith, and the like —One who makes or effects anything. 
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Smith, Anax, a celebrated political economist, R. at 
Kirkaldy, Scotland, 1723. Ue studied at Oxford, and 
was appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow 
University in 1752. ‘Towards the close of 1763, be ac- 
cepted an invitation to travel with the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, and having resigned his chair, made a long tour 
in France, becoming ucquainted at Paris with some of 
the most eminent philosophers and economists. Re 
turning in 1766, he spent the next ten years in retire- 
ment at Kirkaldy, engaged in the composition of his 
great work, the Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations, which first nppeared in 1776. It 
has a high rank among the successful books of the world 
— overthrowing the grave errors which it attacked, 
and establishing their opposite truths. Its main princi- 
ple is that la- 

not money 
or land, is the 
real source of 
wealth. The 
means of mak- 
ing labor most 
fruitful, the di- 
vision of labor, 
what wealth 
consists in, the 
mischiefs of 
legislative in- 
terference with 
industry and 
commerce, 
necessity 
freedom of 
trade, are ad- 
mirably dis- 
cussed and ex- 
pounded, The 
book may be re- 
garded as the 
basis of modern 
political econo- 
my, and one of 
its great objects has been accomplished in England inthe 
establishment of frre trade. In 1788, S settled at Ed- 
inburgh, where he had the appointment of a Commis- 
sioner of Customs for Scotland, He was the friend of 
David Hume, of whose last days and death he wrote an 
account, with a warm panegyric on bis character, which 
was published with Hume's autobiography. He was 
also author of a Theory of Moral Sentiments, which ap- 
peared in 1759, and the doctrine of which is that sym- 
pathy is the foundation of morals. & was chosen Lord- 
Rector of the University of Glasgow in 1787, and p. 1790. 

Smith, Jonx, the founder of Virginia, B. at Willoughby, 
in Lincolnshire, England, about 1579. Of a daring 
spirit, longing for a larger and more adventurous life, 
he early served in the Netherlands as a soldier in 
the cause of liberty. He then travelled in France, 
visited Egypt and Italy, and. about 1602, greatly distin- 

ished himself in the wars of Hungary against the 
urks, gaining the favor of Sigismund Bathori, Prince 
of Transylvania. Wounded and taken prisoner by the 
Turks, he was sold as a slave, was harshly treated in 
the Crimea, and made his escape. Rumors of war in 
Morocco attracted him 
thither, and thence he 
returned to England 
about 1606. He entered 
with enthusiasm into 
the project of colonizin 
the New World, an 
with Gosnold, Winkfield, 
Hunt,and others, set out 
in December, 1606, with 
a squadron of 3 small 
vessels for Virginia, nn- 
der the authority of a 
charter granted by 
James I. Amidst the un- 
happy dissensions, diffi- 
culties. and distress of 
the first years of the 
great enterprise, Smith 
rendered the most important services by his irrepres- 
sible hopefulness, his practicable wisdom, and his 
vigorous government. But for his wisdom and noble 
exertions the project would probally have been aban- 
doned. He made aportant geographical explorations 
and discoveries, In 1607, ascending the Chickahominy, 
and penetrating into the interior of the country, S. 
and his comrades were captured by the Indians, and he 
only, by his rare self-possession, escaped with life. He 
remained a prisoner for some weeks, carefully observed 
the country, got some knowledge of the language of the 
natives, and when at last they were going to put him 
to death, he was saved by the affectionate pleading of 
Pocahontas, the daughter of the chief Powhatan, a girl 
of ten or twelve yearsold. Recondncted to Jamestown, 
S. had need for all his energy to cheer the desponding 
colonists. In the summer of 108 he explored in an 
open boat the Bay of the Chesapeake and its tributary 
rivers, a navigation of nearly 3,000 miles. He also pene- 
trated inland, established friendly relations with the 
Indians, and prepared a map of the country. On his 
return from this great expedition, he was made presi- 
dent of the colonial council. In 1609 he was severely 
injured by an accidental explosion of gunpowder, and 
without reward for his splendid services, except in his 
own conscience and the applanse of the world, returned 
to England. He revisited Virginia in 1614, was captured 
by the French in the following year, and on his return 


Fig. 2386. — ADAM SMITH. 


Fig. 2387. — JOHN SMITH. 
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to London after three months, heard of the arrival of 

his Indian friend Pocahontas, q. v. S. made known her 

services, and she was presented to Queen Elizabeth, and 

loaded with marks of honor and gratitude. S. published! 

in 1608 A True Relation of such Occurrences and Accidents | 

over as hath Happened in Virginia since the First 
anting of that Colony, &c. D. 1631. 

Smith, Josera, the founder of Mormonism. See Mor- 
MONS. 

Smith, Epmonp Kmur, a general of the Confederate 
army, son of the late Judge L. Smith, B. in St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, entered West Point in 1841, and gradu- 
ated in 1845. At the close of the Mexican war, in which 
he served, he was sent to West Point, and remained 
there for three years as Assistant Instructor of Mathe- 
matics. After some other services he attained the rank | 
of major of cavalry, which grade he resigned at the out- 
break of the Civil War, and joined the Confederates. 
He was appointed major of artillery, shortly afterwards 
lieut-col. of Van Dorn’s cavalry, adjutant-general to Gen. 
J. Johnston, and in that capacity obtained the rank of 
brigudier-general. He was assigned to a brigade of Gen. 
Johnston's corps, und by a timely arrival, in conjunc- 
tion with Kershaw, changed the current of the first bat- 
tle of Bull Kun, at which he was severely wounded and 
obliged to retire from the field. Shortly after he was 
made a major-general, and married a daughter of Col. 
McDaniel, who had nttended him through his illness 
On his recovery he invaded Tennessee, and threatened 
Lonisville and Cincinnati, but was obliged, in conjunc- 
tion with Bragg, to retreat to Murfreesboro’, and was 
sent, early in 1863, by Jefferson Davis to relieve Holmes 
in command of the Trans-Mississippi Department. He 
was made a general, and for a long time his head-quar- 
ters were at Shreveport. He wasin command of the Con- 
federate troops in the campaign in which occurred the 
battles of Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, the damming of 
Red River, and the retreat of Gen. Banks. In May, 1565, 
be surrendered to Gen. Canby, and left the country, but 
having obtained leave from President Johnson, returned 
to Lynchburg 

Smith, WiLLIAM, a modern English philologist, born 
in London, 1814. An article on Language, furnished 
by him to the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” was one of his first 
successes in that career which he subsequently worthily 
pursued. In 1842 he commenced the Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, fulfilling the duties of 
editor himself. In the same capacity he subsequently 
published The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biogra- 
phy and Mythology, and the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography. In 1850, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of the Greek and Latin Languages and Litera- 
ture in the New College. Three years later he became 
classical examiner in the University of London. In 
1854 he commenced the publication of a new edition of 
Gibbons's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, with 
notes by M. Guizot, Dean Milman, and himself. He 
also produced several abridged editions of his larger 
classical dictionaries, a Latin-English Dictionary, based 
upon Forcellini and Freund; and a Dictionary of the 
Bible. 

Smith. Georee, a distinguished Assyrian scholar, B. 
1825, author of Explorations in Assyria, Chaldean Account 
of Genesis, Ancient History of Assyria, &c. D. 1876. 

Smith, GERRITT, an Am. philanthropist, B. in Utica, N. 
X., 1797. He was a large landed proprietor. In 1848. he 
distributed 200,000 acres, in lots of 50 acres each; in 1852. 
elected to Congress, but resigned ere his time was out. 
He wasan earnest opponent of slavery. He published The 
Religion of Reasm (1864); Theologies (1867), &c. D. 1874. 

Smith. See also Sur., p. 2313. 


Smith, in Ark., a twp of Bradley co.—In Ind., a twp. of 
Green co.—A twp. of Posey co.—A twp. of Whitley co.— 
In Miss., a S. central co.; area, 620 sq. m. It is watered 
by Leaf River. Surface, undulating, and mostly covered 
with pine forests; soi/,sandy. Cap. Raleigh.—In Ohio, a 
twp. of Belmont co.—A twp. of Mahoning co.—In Penna., 
atwp. of Washington co.—In Tenn. a N. co.; area, 360 
sq.m. It is traversed by the Cumberland River. Surface, 
diversified; soil, excellent. Cup. Carthage.—In Tezas, u 
N. E. co.; area, 990 sq.m. Rivers. Sabine, Neches, and 
the Angelina. Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cup. Tyler. 

Smith’borough. in N. F., a post-vill. of Tioga co. 

Smith’dale, in Miss. a post-village of Amite co. | 

Smith’ereens, n. pl n Irish rendering of Smits- 
ERS, q. v. 

Smith'ers, n. pl. Fragments; shivers; splinters; as, 
to break a thing into smithers. | 

Smith/ery, n. A smith’s workshop; a smithy or stithy. 
— Work performed by a smith. 

Smith’field, in Indiana, a township of De Kalb co.; 
pop. abt. 2,000, 

Smithfield, in Jowa, a township of Fayette co.; pop. | 
abt. 550. | 

Smithfield, in Maine, a post-township of Somerset co., 
25 m. N. of Augusta; pop. abt. 900. | 

Smithfield, in Minnesota, a post-village of Wabashaw 
co., 12 m. N. of Wabashaw. | 

Smithfield, in New York, a township of Madison“ 
connty. 

Smithfield, in North Carolina, a post- village, cap. of 
Johnson co, 27 m. S.E. of Raleigh. 

Smithfield, in Ohio, a post-villuge and township of 


Jefferson co., 14 m. S. W. of Steubenville; pop. of town- |’ 


ship abt. 2.500. | 
Smithfield, in Pennsy!rania, a village and township 
of Bradford co, 10 m. N.W. of Towanda; abt 2.500. 
— A post-village of Fayette co., 190 m. S. W. of Harris- 
burg. — A township of Monroe co.; pop. abt. 1,700. I 
Smithfield, in /ode Island, u post-township of Prov- 
ideuce co., 12 m. N. of Providence. 
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Smith/field, in Nah Territory, a post- village of Cache 


co., 6 m. N. of Lo; 


n. 
Smithfield, in Pinginta, a post-village, cap. of Isle of 


Wight co., 80 m. 8.E. of Richmond; pop. abt. 900. | 
Smithfield 
co., 10 m. N.W 


in W. Virginia, a village of Monongalia 

. of Morgantown. 

Smith'ing. n. Act, art, or process of working a mass 
of iron into a particular form or shape. 

Smith Island, in the Antarctic Ocean, the most W. 
of the S. Shetland group; Lat. 63° 2’ 8., Lon. 62° 47/ W. 

Smith‘land, in Indiana, a post-village of Shelby co., 8 
m. S. W. of Shelbyville. 

Smithland, in Jowa, a post-village of Woodbury co., 
34 m. S. E. of Sioux City. 

Smithiand, in Kentucky, a post - village, cap. of Living- 
ston co., on the Ohio River, 215 m. W.8 W. of Frankfort. 

Smithland, in /ennsylvania, a village of Clarion co., 
15 m. 8. of Clarion. 

Smith’port, in Louisiana, a village of De Soto parish, 
12 m. N.E. of Mansfield. 

Smith’s Bar, or SMITHVILLE, in California, a village 
of Placer co., 24 m. N.E. of Sacramento. 

Smiths burg, in Maryland, a post-village of Wash- 
ington co., 106 m. N.W. of Annapolis. 

Smith’s Creek, in Michigan, a post-village of St. 
Clair co., 11 m. 8.W. of Port Huron. 

Smith’s Creek, in N. Carolina, flows into the Ro- 
anoke River from Warren co. 

Smith’s Falls, in prov. of Ontario, a town of Lanark 
co., 32 m. N.W. of Brockville ; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Smith’s Ferry, in Massachusetts, a village of Hamp- 
shire co., 80 m. W. of Boston. 

Smith’s Island, in Pennsylvania, a small island in 
the Delaware River, opposite Philadelphia. 

Smith’s Island, in N. Carolina, an island of New 
Hanover co, at the mouth of Cape Fear River. Cape 
Fear is at the 8. extremity. 

Smith’s Landing, in New Jersey, a post- village of 
Atlantic co., 4 m. S. of Absecom. 

Smith’s Mills, in New York, a post-village of Chau- 
tanqua co., 12 m. E. of Dunkirk; pop. abt. 250. 

Smithso’nian, a. Pertaining to, or derived from, 
Smithson, an English gentleman, who gave by legacy a 
large sum of money to the U. States, for the foundation 
and support of an establishment for the diffusion of 
learning; as, the Smithsonian Institute. — Webster. 

Smithsonian WI ustitute, a literary, scientific, and 
philosophical institution, organized at Washington, D.C., 
by Act of Congress in 1846, pursuant to the will of 
James Smithson, an Englishman (natural son of Hugh 
Percy, third Duke of Northumberland), who, dying at 
Genoa, 1829, after a life devoted to scientific pursuits, 
bequeathed to the U. States of America property amount- 
ing to $515,169, to be applied to the “increase and effu- 
sion of knowledge among men.” The management of 
the Institute is in the hands of regents appointed by 
the Federal govt., and a spacious structure, containing a | 
museum, library, cabinets of natural history, and lec- 
ture-rooms, has been the result of their able adminis- 


Pig. 2388, — SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, (Washington.) 
tretion of the testutor’s wishes. The library, carefully | 
collected, is unsurpassed in this country as a resource 
for scientific reference, while in its musenm are collected | 
the rich acquisitions of national exploring expeditions. | 
Some part of its income is devoted to scientific research- 
es, and the prodnetion of works too costly for publica- 
tion by private individuals. Departments of Astron- 
omy, Ethnology, Meteorology, and Terrestrial Magnet- 
ism, have been established; and among the publica- 
tions hitherto issued are the Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge, 4to., distributed gratis to libraries; 
Annual Reports, and Miscellaneous Collections. ‘The pe- 
riodical courses of lectures, held in the Institute by 
eminent scientists and savans, form a prominent social 
feature of the national capital. The board of regents, 
at an early session after their appointment, selected 
Prof. JosEPR Henry, q.v., as their secretary, an office 
which he held until his death, 

Smith’s Point, in the Chesapeake Bay, the most 8. 
point of land at the mouth of the Potomac, on which is 
a light-house, with a fixed light 85 feet bigh. 

Smith’s Ranch, in Ca‘ifornia, a post-village of So- 

noma co., 17 m S. W. of Santa Rosa. 

Smith’s River, in California, flows W. into the Pa- 
cific Ocean from De] Norte co. 

Smith’s River, in New Hampshire, flows into the 
Connecticut River from Grafton co. 

Smith’s River, in Virginia, rises in Patrick co., and 


flows into Dan River near Leaksville, Rockingham co., 


N. Carolina. 
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Smith’s Sound, a body of water N.W. of Baffin’s 
Bay, terminating in the N.E. by a gulf 110 m. in its 
greatest breadth. 

Smith’ton, in Missouri, a post-village of Worth co., 
58 m. N. N. E. of St. Joseph. 

Smithton, in W. Virginia, a post- village of Doddridge 
co., 58 m. E of Parkersburg. 

Smith’town, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Suffolk co., 45 m. N.E. of New York; pop. of 
township abt. 3,000, 

Smithtown Bay, in New Tork, an inlet of Long 
Island Sound, in Suffolk co. 

Smith’town Branch, in New York, a post-village 
of Suffolk co. 

Smith'ville, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of Law- 
rence co., 125 m. N. N. E. of Little Rock. 

Smithville, in Indiana, a post-village of Monroe co., 
8 m. S. k. of Bloomington. 

Smithville, in Missouri, a post- village of Clay co., 15 
m. N.W. of Liberty. 

Smithville, in N. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of 
Brunswick co., on Cape Fear River, 2 m. from its mouth 
in the Atlantic, 

Smithville, in New York, a township of Chenango 
county. A post-village of Jefferson county, 5 m. S. of 


1 

Smithville, in Ohio, a post- village of Wayne co., 92 
m. N. E. of Columbus. 

Smithville, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Lancas- 
ter co., 46 m. E. S. E. of Harrisburg. 

Smithville, in & Carolina, a village of Abbeville dist., 
94m. W. of Columbia: 

Smithville, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of De 
Kalb co., 65 m. E. of Nashville. 

Smithville, in Virginia, a village of Powhatan co., 
39 m. W. of Richmond. 

Smith’ville Flats, in New Fork, a post-village of 
Chenango co., 125 m. S. W. of Albany. 

Smith’y, (formerly Suippr,) n. [A. 8. eee The 
workshop of a smith, particularly a blacksmith; a 
smithery; a stithy; as, a village smithy. 

Smitt, n. [L. Ger. schmitte.] Ruddle, or fine red clay 
or ochre, used for marking sheep. 

Smit'ten, pp. of smite. Struck; killed. — Affected 
with some emotion or passion, excited by something 
impressive; — especially, affected by amorous feelings ; 
enamored ; as, he was smitten with her attractions. 

Smock, n. [A. S. smoc.] A shift; a chemise; a woman’s 
under-garment.— A smock-frock ; a blouse. 

Smock’-faced, (dst,) a. Puale-faced; maidenly ; hav- 
ing a feminine countenance or complexion ; as, smock- 
faced beaux.” — Fenton. 

Smock’-frock, n. A blouse; a coarse linen frock or 
shirt worn over the coat by farm-laborers, chiefly in 
England ; a gabardine. 

Smock’-mill, n. A wind-mill, of which only the cap 
turns round to meet the wind, in distinction from a 
post-mill, whose whole building turns on a post. 

Simmonds. 

Smock’-race,n. In England, a race run by women 
for the prize of a fine smock. 

Smok’able, a. That may be smoked ; fitted, or ready, 
to be smoked. 

Smoke, n. [A. 8. smoca.] (Chem.) The exhalations, 
visible vapor, or substance that escapes, or is expelled, 
inthe process of combustion, from the substance burn- 
ing. Under the articles COMBUSTION, FLAME, and FUEL, 
the principle of combustion is fully explained. Those 
fuels which consist of fixed carbon, as anthracite und 
the coke of bituminons coal, evolve no S., for the first 
movement of the carbon into the air is when it combines 
with the oxygen to form the invisible carbonic oxide, 
from which it is not again set free. In nearly every pro- 
cess of combustion, whether the object be the attain- 
ment of light or heat, the formation of smoke should be 
guarded against as a waste of fuel. In great cities, where 
bituminous coal is consumed on a large scale for manu- 
factnring purposes, the atmosphere is constantly charged 
with clonds of &., which is diffused over everything. In 
Pittsburg, for instance, so great is the nuisance, that 
white articles of external dress are almost discarded in 
consequence of their becoming immediately soiled. Sev- 
eral plans, at once efficient and economical, have been 
supplied to manufacturers. The object of these plans 
has been either to prevent the production of S. by ef- 
fecting complete combustion in the furnace, or to con- 
sume the S. after it has been evolved from one fire by 
causing it to pass over another, supported by smokeless 
fuel. It has been ascertained that the great mass of &. 
is sent forth from fuel freshly thrown on a fire, and that 
when the fire becomes hotter, the S. diminishes. This 
is owing to the sweeping off of the carbon before it 
could be fairly exposed to the further action of the heat 
and air. This leads to the method which adds the fuel 
gradually, and spreads it over the front portion of the 
grate, so that the S. shall have to pass over the fire be- 
hind, and thus be consumed as it mixes with the excess 
of air carried along with it; hence, this method of pre- 
venting &, by consuming it in the furnace, has been 
adopted very generally. Other inventions are based on 
supplying fuel to the fires from beneath, so that the 
products of combustion must pass through the incandes- 
cent coals above before escaping. 

vapor: watery exhalations; —so called because resem- 
bling smoke. 

(Note. Smoke need as a prefix to other words, forms 
various compound terms, self-explaining in their charac- 
ter; as, smoke-consuming, smoke-dried, smoke-wreath, &c.) 

—v. n. To emit or expel smoke; to throw off volatile 
matter in the form of vapor or exhalation; as, a chim- 
ney smokes. — Hence, scripturally, to burn; to be kim- 
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dled; to rage.— To raise a dust or smoke by rapidi 
of motion; as, the horses s.noked along the field. — To 
suffer; to Le punished or chastised; as, he shall smoke 
tor doing this. — To imbibe and exhale the vapor of 
burning tobacco; as, he both drinks and smokes. 

Smoke, r. a. To apply smoke to; to hang in smoke; to 
scent, dry, or medicate by smoke; as, to smoke inlected 
articles, to smoke meats for preservation. 

—To subject to the operation or action of smoke, for the 
purpose of annoying or driving out; — frequently with 
out ; as, to smoke a badger out of its hole. — To sneer at; 
to ridicule to the face; as, to smoke a pedagogue. — To 
cause to emit the fumes ot tobacco; to inhale thesmoke 
of tobacco through; as, to smoke a pipe or cigar. 

Smoke’-areh, n. (ach.) ‘The smoke-box of a loco- 
motive. 

Smoke’-ball, n. (Mil.) Same as SrTINK-POT, q. v 

Smoke’-black, n. Lamp-dlack prepared by the com- 
bustion of resinous substances in large pans under a 
dome or chimney in which cloths are suspended, to 
which the soot becomes attached.—Simmonds. 

Smoke’-board, n. A board suspended before a fire- 
place to hinder the smoke trom coming out into the 
room. 

Smoke’-box, u. (ach.) The end of a steam-boiler 
on which the chimney or smoke-stack is placed. Loc 
motives with inside cylinders have them placed in this 
box, which keeps both them and the steam-pipes at a 
high temperature. 

Nmoke-box door, the door in front of the smoke-hox, by 
which access is gained to the cylinders or steaul-pipes, 
and other parts placed in this box, 

Smoke’-dry,v.a. To dry by smoke, 

Smoke'-jack, n. Sce Jack. 

Smok’er, n. One who drics by smoke; as, a smoker 
of meats. —One who uses tobacco by inhaling its smoke 
from a pipe or cigar; as, a confirmed smoker. 

Smoke’-sail, n. (Nuut.) A small sail hoisted before 
the funnel of a ship's galley, to allow the smoke to rise 
before it is blown away by the wind. if 

Smoke’s Creek, in New York, flows into Lake Erie 
from Erie co. 

Smoke’-stack, n. 
steamer or locomotive. 

Smoking. u. Act of emitting smoke, hs from a chim- 
ney.— Act of applying smoke to; as, the smoking of 
beef or hams, the smokingy of an animal out of its hole. 
— Act or practice of inhaling tubacco-smoke from a 
pipe or cigar. See TOBACCO, 

Smok'ing-cap, u. A fez, or skull-cap, worn by men 
in a tabagie or smoking-room. 

Smoky. a. In a smoky manner. 

Smok’‘iness, n. State of being smoky. 

Smoky. a. (comp. sMoKieR; superl. SMOKTEST.) Emit- 
ting smoke; fumid; as, a smoky fire. — Thick; filled 
with smoke, or with a vapory exhalation resembling it; 
as, a smoky utmosphere.— Having the appearance or 
characteristic qualities of smoke; as, a smoky fog. — 
Subject to be filled with smoke from the various avenues 
toa fire; as, a smoky house, — Tarnished with smoke; 
nuisome with smoke; sooty; as, a smoky ceiling. 


The chimney or funnel of a 


Smoky Hill Fork, a branch of the Kansas River, 
rises ia E. Colorado, and joins the Republican Fork near 
Fort Riley, Kansas, to form the Kausas River, after an 
E. course of 400 m. 

Smoky Hollow. in New York, a village of Colum- 
bia co., 36m. S. S. E. of Albany. 

Smolen, an island of Norway, in the Atlantic, 3 m. 
W. S W. of Hittern: Lat. 63° 20’ N., Lon. 8° 6’ E. Ert. 
15 m. long and 10 broad. 

Smolensk’, a town of Russia in Europe, cap. of a gov- 
ernment of same name, on the Dni 250 m. S. W. of 
Moscow: Lat. 540 50’ N., Lon. 319 í y E. It is the 
see of an archbishop, and has three cathedrals, numer- 
ons churches, monasterics, and an episcopal palace. It 
has, besides, numerous schools, a college, hospitals, a 
house of correction, and assembly-rooms. Manuf. 
Lineus, leather, carpets, and soap. S. was the scene of 
an obstinate conflict between the French and Russians, 
Ang. 16-17, 1512, in which victory is claimed on both 
sides. The day following, Ang. 18, the French return- 
ing to the attack, found the city deserted aud in ruins. 
Pop. 15.000. 

Smol'lett, Torts, a British anthor, B. in Dumbarton- 
shire, 1721, was ednented for the medical profession, and 
commeuced practice in London, 1746, though his entire 
time was devoted to literature. He produced in rapid 
succession The Regicide, a tragedy: The Tears of Scot- 
land, & poem; some satires, called Advice and Reproof ; 
and in 1748, his novel of Rod-rick Random. This work, 
which made him universally popular, was followed by 
Deregrine Pickle, Count Fathom, Sir Launcelot Greaves, 
and Humphrey Clinker; and, on the death of his friend 
and countryman, Hume, he carried on the Tiste of 
#ugiind from the period at which Hume had left it. 
D 1771. As a port, S. has small claims on our considera- 
tion; as a novelist, he is only second to Fielding, thongh 
his gross indecency too often makes his works unrenda- 
ble to refined and educated minds: but, as a historian, 


he is entitled to a large share of praise, not only for his | 


industry and perspicuity, but for the liberality that dis- 
tingnishes his political writings, and the absence of any 
national or party bias in his expressed opinions. 

Smolt, n. (Zoo) A salmon, from 4 to 6 inches long, 
and a little more than a year old, that has acquired its 
silver scales. — Stmmemds. 

Smooth, a. (comp. SMOOTHER; super?! SMOOTHEST.) [A 8 
smethe, smooth.) Having a plain, even, or level sur- 
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a smooth skin. — Moving equally; gently flowing; not 
ruttied, undulated, or obstructed ; as, smooth waters. — 
That fluws without stups, obstruction, or hesitation; 
voluble; even; not harsh; as, smooth language, smooth 
Verse. — Blaud; assuasive; mild; flattering; deceptive ; 
us, à smouth tongue, a smooth discourse. 

(NOTE. Smooth is frequently used in the construction 
of such self-explaining compounds as smuoth-faced, 
smodth-chinned, snootie grained, smooth-leaved, &. 

Smooth, n. That which is smooth; the smooth part 
of anything; as. in the rough or the smvolh.— In the} 
U. States, a meadow; n grass-field. — Bartlett. 

—v.a, [A. S. smethian, to soothe, to soften.) To make 
smooth; to make plain or even on the surface ; to level; 
to flatten; as, to smooth linen with an iron, to smooth a 
board with a plane. — Hence, (1.) To free from impedi- 
ment or obstruction; as, money smooths one's way 
through life. (2.) To make flowing; to smooth from 
harshness; as, to smooth poetic numbers. (B.) Tocalm; 
to assuage; to mollify; to allay; as, to smooth a rufiled 
temper. (4.) To soften; to palliate; to lighten; as, to 
smootha fault, (5.) To ease; to rectify; to regulate; us, 
to smooth a difficulty. 

—v.n. To play the flatterer; to employ blandishments; 
as, “I cannot... smooth, deceive, and coy.”—Shaks, 

100th’er, n. One who, or that which, smooths. 

mooth’ing-iron, n. Same as FLAT-IRON, 

\Smooth 'ing-plane,n. A small, fine plane, used 
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and important of all the towns of Asiatic Turkey. 
F. is situated at the bottom of a deep and capacious 
bay on the N.W. coast of Asia Minor. in the prov. of 
Natolia, 210 m. SS. W. from Coustantinople; Lat. 380 
25 30% N., Lon. 27° 6“ 45“ E. The whole front of the 
city is lined with quays, and ships of large tuunage can 
come up into the heart of the town, The trade car- 
ried on, both in import and export, is immense. The 
town is wretchedly built, aud consists of narrow, dirty 
streets, both crouked and gloomy. ‘Lhe exports consist 
of cotton, coflee, mohair, drugs, galls, resins, and all 
kinds of dried fruits, especially figs. Ihe district round 
the city, extending for several miles, is governed by a 
pasha. K. according to Herodotus, was first colonized 
ly the Molians, B. C. 6 It was one of the seven 
churches mentioned in Rev. i. Polycarp, a disciple of the 
apostie John, who suffered martyrdom here about 166, 
is said to have been the first bishop. A massacre of sev- 
eral thousand Greek inhabitants by the Mohammedans 
took place June 15, 1821, and another massacre of more 
than 1,000 Christians occurred Nov. 2, 1826, and follow- 
ing days, A fire, which destroyed 12,000 houses, took 
place in July, 1541; and an earthquake caused much 
damage in 1546. A great fire occurred Aug. 27, 1860. 
The first stone of the Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. 
John was kud Dec. 27,1862. 7. 150,000. The Gulf of S. 
is an inlet of the Egean Sea, extending 45 m. inland, 
and having 22 mn. of breadth at its entrance. It con- 


for smoothing and finishing work.—G wilt. 

Smooth’ly, a. In a smooth manner; evenly: not 
roughly or harshly; with even flow or motion; without 
obstruction or difficulty; readily; easily; with soit, 
bland, insinuating language, 

Smooth’ness, n. State, quality, or condition of being 
smooth ; evenness of surface; freedom from ruggedness 
or asperity ; as, smoothness of the skin, the smoothness of 
a board, &c.— Softness or mildness to the palate ; as, the 
smoothness of a liquor. — Fluency of words; softness or 
harmony of numbers; blandness of address; mildness 
or gentleness of speech; as, the smoothness of a verse, 
the smoothness of a compliment, smoothness of manner. 

ooth’ - spoken, Smooth’ - tongued, a.| 
Plausible; insinuating; flattering ; with specious words; 
as, a snooth-spoken villain, 

Smorzando, Smorza’to, (smird-zan'do,) p. a. It.] 
(s.) Dying away; becoming ſuiuter and softer by 
degrees, as sound, 

Smote, imp. of surrx, q. v. 

Smotiier, v.a. (A. S. smoran, asmoran.] To suffo- 
cate or extinguish life by closely covering, and by the 
exclusion of air; to destroy the life of by suffocation ; | 
as, to smother a child o choke; to deprive of air by 
a thick covering, as of smoke, &c.; as, to smother a fire. 
— Hence, to suppress; to stifle; to repress the action 
of; to preveut publicity; as, to smother a complaint or 
remoustrance, smothered rage, &e. 

—v. n. To be suffocated, choked, or stifled. — To be sup- 

pressed or concealed.— To smoulder, as a fire. 

Smoke; thick dust. 

ouch, v. d. anden. Same as SMUDGE, q. v. 

Smould'er, v.n. To buru aud sinoke without flame 
or vent. 

—n. Smothered smoke. 

Smould'eringness. n. The state of smouldering. 

Smudge, r.a. ‘To smear; to smutch; to soil. 

—n. A stainzu blot; a smear. 

—In the U. States, a slow fire, by the smoke of which to 

Ger. schmuck.] Nice; 


drive away mosquitoes, &c, 
Smug, a. [A. 8. smicere; | 
spruce; dressed with affectation of stylisliness, but with- 
out elegance.—A flectcdly smart; as, a smuy clerk, 
v. a. To adorn; to spruce. 
Smugegle, (smuq'yl,) v.a. [A. S. smugan, sman, to 
e. Du. smokelen,| To import or export secretly and | 
fiance of law, or secretly to import or export, as 
dutiabla goods, without paying the duties imposed by 
luw.— To convey or introduce clandestinely. 


—v.n. To import or export goods without paying the 
customs. 
Smuggled, a. Imported or exported clandestinely 


and contrary to law; ax, smuggled goods. 

Smug'gler, n. One who snuggles; a contrabandist.— 
A vessel employed in smuggling. 

Smuggling, n. The olience of clandestinely import- 
ing or exporting prohibited goods, or other goods with- 
ont paying the customs. 

\Smug/ly, adv. Neatly; sprucelx. (R.) 

Smug'ness, n. Sprucencss; neatness; 
gunce. 

Smut. n. [A. S. smitta; Ger. schmutz, fat, dirt.] A spot! 
made with soot. coal, or other dirty substance, — Filthy | 
langnage; obscenity. 

(Ag A disease in grain. See Unzpo, and SUPT 

—r. a. > blacken: to tarnish; to stain or mark with 
sint. — To taint with mildew. 

u. u. Togather smut; to be converted into smut. 

Smutch, (mach) r.a. To blacken with smoke. 

—n. A smut; u foul spot, (Low.) 

Smut'-mill. n. (Agric.) A machine for winnowing 

grain from smut. 

|Smut'tily, adv. Blackly; smokily; foully; in a 
smutty manuer.— With obscene language; as, to speak 
smuttily. 

Smut'tiness, n. State of being smutty: soil from 
smoke, soot, coal, or smut. — Ribaldry of language; 
obscenity; indecency in speech or writing. 

Smutty, a. with smut, coal, soot, or the like; 
as, a smutty face.— Tainted with mildew; as, smutty 


affected ele- 


face, or a surface so even that no roughness or asperities 
are perceptible; not rough: as, smooth paper, a smooth 
table. — Evenly spread; glossy; sleek; as, smooth hair, 


|. wheat.—Obscene ; pot modest or pure; as, a smutty joke. 
‘Smyrna, (mirnah,) one of the most ancient cities now | 


tains several small islands. Its waters are deep, and it 
affords good anchorage. 

Smyr'nn. in Delaware,a post-village of Kent co., 36 m. 
S. of Wilmington, 

Smyrna, in /ndiana,a post-village of Decatur co., 40 
m, N. of Madison.— A township of Jefferson co. : pop. 
abt. 1, 00.— A village of Vanderburg co., ô m. N.E. of 
Evansville. 

Smyrna, in Maine, a post-township of Aroostook co., 
110 m. N.E. of Bangor; pop. abt. 250. 

Smyrna, in Michigan, a post- village of Ionia co.,25 m. 

E. of Grand Rapids. 

Smyrna, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Chenango co., 100 m. W. of Albany ; pop. abt, 2,700. 

Smyrna, in O/ao, n post-village of Harrison co., 40 m. 
WS. W. of Steubenville. 

Smyrna, in Tennessee, a post- village of Rutherford co., 
20 m. S. E. of Nashville, 

Smyrniot, (smir’ni-ol,) a. (Geog.) Belonging, or per- 
taining, to Smyrna, 

—n. (Geog) A native or inhabitant of Smyrna. 

Smy’ser’s De in Pennsylvunia, a village of York 
co., 10 m. S. of 

Smyth, in Virg: . a SSW. co.; area, 625 sq. m. 
Rivers. The N., Middle, and 8. Forks of the Holston 
River. Surface, mountainons; sorl, fertile in the valleys 
1155 along the rivers. Min. Salt and gypsum. Cup. 

Marion, 

Smyth’field, in Pennsylvania, a village of Somerset 
co., 158 m. 8.W. of Harrisburg. 

Snack’wine, in Iiinois, a post-village and township 
of Putnam co., 23 m. S. W. of La Salle; pop. abt. 1,200. 
Snack, n. (0. Eng. snack, to snatch.) A slight, hur- 
ried repast; an improvised luucheon; as, to take a 

snack, (Local Eng.) 
To go snacks, to take A fair share or part; as, they 
went snacks in the transaction, 

Snafile, (n.) n. (Du. sneb, snavel; Ger. e. a 
bill, a beak,a muzzle.) A bridle consisting of a slender 
bit-month without branches. — A snaflle-hit. 

—v.a. To bridle; to manage with a snaffle or bridle, as 
a horse. 

Snaftie-bit, n. 
middle, 

Snag, n. [Icel. smagi, a mall stake or peg.] A jag or 
sharp protuberance; a short branch, or a sharp or rough 
branch; a shoot; a knot. — A tooth; a tooth projecting 
beyond the rest; — applied in contempt. 

—The trunk of a large tree firmly imbedded in the bottom 
ofa river at one end, and rising nearly or quite to the 
surface at the other end, thus presenting a dangerous 
obstruction to navigation; — they are common in the 
Mississippi and other western rivers of this country. 
Sco SAWYER. 

Snag-boat, a vessel fitted with an apparatus for remov- 
ing snags, or other obstructions to navigation, in rivers, 

—r. d. (imp. and pp. SNAGGED,) (sndgd.) To injure or 
wreck utterly by touliug a snag; as, to snag a steam- 
boat. (Amer 

Snazg’ged, a. 
snaggy. 

Snag'gy, a. Full of snags; shooting into sharp points; 
abounding with knots; as, a snuygy tree, or branch 
of a tree, 

Snail, n. [A. S. segel, snagel.] (Zotl.) The common 
name of gasteropodous molluscs comprising the nnmer- 
ous family IIIb, g. v., feed chiefly on vegetable sub- 
stances, although they are very indiscriminate in their 
appetite, and even devour the dead of their own kind. 
Ine mischief which they do to garden-crops is too well 
known; and gardeners lay down cabbage-leaves and the 
like to attract them, in order that they may be de- 
stroyed— any greasy substance increasing the attrac- 
tiveness of the bait.—S. delight in warm, moist weather; 
in dry weather, their chief time of activity is during the 
night, and they hide themselves by day: but after ruin, 
they come forth at any hour in quest of food. At the 
approach of winter, or in very dry weather, they close 
the mouth of the shell with a membrane (¢pphragm), 
formed by the drying of the mucous substance which 
they secrete, and become inactive and torpid. S. retreat 
into crevices for the winter, or into holes which they 


A slender bit, with a joint in the 


Full of snags, or sharp protuberances; 


| existing in Asia Minor, aud one of the most wealthy 
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make in the earth, and which are roofed over with earth, 


SNAP 


dead leaves, &c., agglutinated by secreted mucus.—& 
are hermaphrodite; but mutual impregnation takes 
place. When they are about to copulate, they excite 
each other by pricking, or even pierciug, with a sharp 
calcareous glass-like style, affixed to a peculiar muscu- 
lar sac which serves for its protusion, and which is pro- 
duced by recent secretion, not being found in them on 
dissection, except at the season of reproduction. The 
Great Vine Snail, or Edible Sunil (Heliæ pomatia) (Fig. 
2389), a European 


es, was con- 
sidered by the 
ancient Romans 
one of their table 
luxuries, In some 
countries, as 
Switzerland and 2 Š 
parts of France, Fig. 2389. — EDIBLE SNAIL, 
they stil! form a (Helix pomatia.) 
considerable arti- 
cle of commerce. They are fed by thonsands in places 
called escorgatoires, which are made on purpose for 
them. They ure used, boiled in milk, for diseases of 
the lungs, and are sent to this country as a delicacy. 

(Bot.) See Mieke. 

—A drone; a slow-moving person. — A metallic spiral, 
forming part of the striking works of a time - piece. 

Snail’-like, a. Resembling a snail. 

Snail-paced, (sndl'past,) a. Moving slow, after the 
manner of a snail, 

Snake, n. (A. . snaca, a snake, from snican, to creep.) 
(Zodl.) Same as SERPENT, q. v. 

. a. To drag or draw, ws a snake from a hole; — with 
out. (Amer.) 

(Naut.) To worm. 

Snake’-bird, n. (Zo) See PLOTMÆ. 

Snake'-fence, n. In the U. States, a common log- 
fence erected in a zigzag line. 

Snake’-head, n. (Bet) Chelma glabra, the only 
American species of the genus Chelona, order Scrophula- 
riacee, It is a plant of brooks and wet places, with 
flowers shaped much like the head of asnake, the mouth 
opened and tongue extended. Stem mostly simple, 2 
feet high, erect; flowers large, contracted at the mouth, 
with short, gaping lips; filaments hairy; style long, 
erect, bending downward.— Wood. 

(Railroads.) One end of one of the strap-rails upon 
which the wheels of cars run, sometimes used in the 
construction of railroads, 

Snake’-moss, n. (Bt.) Club-moss. See LYCOPODIUM. 

Sanke’-nut, n. (Bol.) See OPHIOCARYON. 

Snake’-root, n. (Bot.) See ARISTOLOCHIA. 

Snake’-weed, n. ( Bot.) The great Bistort, Polygonum 
bistorta. The root is twice bent on itself; hence the name. 

Snake’-wood, n. A beautiful fancy wood obtained 
from Brasinum guianensis. Owing to the peculiar 
markings upon it, it is sometimes called Letter-wood, 

Suak’/ish, a. Having the qualities of a snake; snaky. 

Sna'‘ky, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a snake; ser- 
pentine.—Having, or abounding in, snakes ; as, a snaky 
swamp. — Covered or adorned with serpents; as, a 
snaky wand. — Sly; cunning; insinuating; deceitful ; 
as, snaky wiles. 

Snap, v.a. (imp. and pp. 8NAPPED,) (ent.) (Ger. schnap- 
pen; Du. sappen.) To break at once or suddenly, as 
with the teeth; to break short, as any brittle substance; 
as, to snap a pipe stump. — To strike with a sharp 
sound; as, to snap one's fingers together.—To catch at; 
to bite or seize suddenly, as with the teeth; as, the dog 
snapped at a bone. — To break npon suddenly, with 
sharp, angry words; as, you need not snap at ine. — To 
crack ; as, to snap a whip. 

To snap off, to break suddenly; to bite off suddenly.— 
To snap me up, to snap one up short, to interrupt with 
sharp, acrimonious words; to cut one short in one's 
speech ; as, his wife snupped him up short. 

—r.n. To break short; to part into two pieces suddenly ; 
as, a needle snaps. — To attempt to seize suddenly; to 
make an attempt to bite; as, a terrier snaps at one’s legs, 
a fish snaps at the bait, an office-seeker snaps at a place. 
— To utter acrimonious language; as, she snaps at him 
whenever she has the chance. 

=n. An attempt to seize or bite; a quick, eager bite; as, 
the alligator took his leg off at a snap. — A crack of a 
whip, or a like sound. — A sudden breaking or sunder- 
ing of any substance. — A greedy fellow; as, a cunning 
snap — A small catch or fustening; as, the snap of a 
bracelet. 

pl. A crisp kind of gingerbread nut. — In the U. States, 
a sudden and severe interval; as,a snap of cold weather; 
—equivalent to the English word spel/; as, a spell of frost. 

Snap’-dragon, n. (Bot.) See ANTIREHINUM. 

—A Christmas pastime, in which raisins or sweetmeats 
are snatched from a bowl of flaming brandy, and then 
enten: — hence, the article eaten at snap-dragon. 

Snap’-lock, n. A lock closing with a snap. 

Snap’per, n. The person who, or thing which, snaps. 

Snap ping-turtle, n. (Zovl.) The common name 
of the Gelydroidæ, a family of reptiles, comprising 
turtles which have the body high in front, low behind, 
head large, neck large and long, both jaws strongly 
hooked, the tail long and powerful. and the eternnm 
small, They are aquatic, but are very frequently found 
upon the land near the water. They are exceedingly 
powerful and veracions, devonring smaller reptiles, 
fishes, young ducks, and other animals. When molested, 
they take the defensive, raise themselves upon their 
legs and tail, open wide the month, and forcibly throw- 
ing the body forward, snap the jaws upon the assailant 

with fearful power. They are fully a match for any- 
thing which they are likely to meet with except man. 
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The eggs are numerous and spherical. Three generaj/Smeeze, n. A sudden and violent ejection or expulsion 


are known, each with a single species, and two of these 
are American, the most remarkable of which is Chelydra 
serpentina, Fig. 2242. 

Snap’pish, Snap'p. „ a. Apt to snap; eager to seize 
or bite; as, a snappish dug. — Sharp in reply; peevish ; 
apt to speak acrimoniously or tartly ; as, a snappish old 
bachelor, 

Snap’pishly, adv. Peevishly; sharply; acrimoni- 
ously ; tartly. 

Snap’pishness, n. Quality of being snappish ; peev- 
ishness; tartness. 

Snare, (snair,) n. [Dn. snaar, a string.) A string or 
cord; a noose ;— particularly, a string or line with a 
noose for catching animals, especially birds, by the leg; 
a trap; a wile; — hence, by analogy, that by which one 
is inveigled or entangled and brought into trouble; as, 
woman is the greatest snare man has to fear. — The gut 
drawn across the lower head of a drum. 

Snare-drum. (Mus.) The smaller, common military 
drum, in distinction from the bass-drum. 

—v.a. (Swed. snaerja.] To insnare; to catch with a 
snare; to inveigle; to entangle; to lure or bring into 
unforeseen and sudden difficulty, evil, or danger. 

Snar’er, n. One who sets or lays senares, or entangles. 

Snarl, v. n. (Ger. schnarren, to grumble.] To utter 
a sound like that of an angry dog; to growl, as a 
surly dog; as,a snarling wolf.— To speak peevishly or 
roughly; to talk in rade, sharp, murmuring terins. 

Kissing to-day, to-morrow snarling." Prior. 

—To form, as hollow vases out of sheet-metal, by the re- 
percussion of a snarling-iron when struck by a mallet. 
v. a. [From 5 To involve; to entangle; to com- 

plicate; as, to snarl a skein of thread. 

—n. A peevish contention or altercation, (Prov. Eng., 
collog. U. S.) 

Snarl’er, u. One who snarls; a surly, growling ani- 
mal; a captions, snappish, quarrelsome fellow. — Que 
who uses a snarling-iron. 

Snarl'ing-iron, (-i-urn,) n. A long-beaked tool used 
in the process of snarling. 

Snatch, v. a. [Intensitive of catch; A.8.geleccan.] To 
seize hastily, abruptly, or without permission or cere- 
mony; as, to snatch a kiss. — To seize and transport 
away. 

„O nature! .. . snatch mo to heaven.“ — Thomson. 

u. n. To catch at; to attempt to seize suddenly; as, he 
snatches the first thing to his hand. 

—n. A sudden catch or seizing.—A catching at, or attempt 
to seize suddenly.— A short spell or fit of vigorous 
action; a broken or interrupted action.— A short fit or 
turn; as, a snatch ut reading.—A small portion or frag- 
ment; a hasty repast; a snack. See SNACK. — A quip; 
a quibble; a shuffling or evasive answer. 

Snatch’-block, n. (Naut.) A kind of block used in 
ships, having an opening on one side to receive the bight 
of x rope. — Mar. Dict. 

Snatch’er, n, One who snatches or takes away sud- 
denly; us, a body-snatcher. 

Snath, Snead, Sneeth, n. [A. 8. snad.] The 
handle of n scythe. 

Sneak, (i) v.a. [A. S. snican.] To creep, slip, or 
steal away privately; to withdraw meanly, as if afraid 
or ashamed to be seen; as, the would-be thief sneaked 
off, he sneaked away from the company. — To act or be- 
have with meanness or despicable servility ; to couch; 
to truckle; to lick-spittle; to play the toady; us, a 
sneaking fellow. 

—n. A mean, despicable, shuffling, sneaking fellow; a shirk. 

Sneak’iness, n. Same as SNEAKINGNESS, q. v. 

Sneak’ing, p.a. Characterized by absence of open- 
ness, manly pluck, or courage; mean; servile; das- 
tardly; despicable; contemptibly cowardly ; us, a sneak- 
ing sycophant, a sneaking tattler.—Covetous; nig- 
gardly: close-fisted; meanly parsimonious. 

Sneak’ingly. adv. In a sneaking, underhand man- 
ner; meanly ; without openness or courage, 

Sneak ingness, Snenk'iness. n. Quality of being 
sneaking ; meanness ; absence of manly spirit or courage; 
niggardliness. 

Sneeds'ville, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Han- 
cock co., 275 m. N.E. of Nashville. 

Sneek. or Snits, a town of the Netherlands, prov. of 
Friesland, 13 m, 8.8.W. of Leeuwarden; pop. 8,000. 

Sneer, v.n. [Allied to snore, and perhaps to Lat. nares, 


the nostrils.] To manifest contempt or scorn by turning 
up the nose, or by a supercilious cast of countenance ; 
as, a sneering look. — To insinuate contempt or disdain 
hy covert expression; to scoff: to gibe; to jeer; as, a 
snerring manner, a sneering remark. — To exhibit awk- 
ward mirth; to snigger. 

—v.a. To utter with grimace or ludicrous contortions 
of the face.— To express contempt of, as by turning up 
the nose at; to deride; to flout; to jeer at; as, he was 
sneered at as a fool. 

—n. A look of contempt, or a turning up of the nose to 
manifest contempt or derisive scorn; a look of disdain 
or contemptuous ridicule; as, a solemn sneer. ( Byron.) 
— An expression of ludicrous scorn. 

“ Neither wisdom nor majesty could secure them from a Ll 
Sneer'er. n. One who sneers ; a derider; a scoffer. 
Sneer'ingly, adv. In n sneering manner; with a 

tempt or scorn 
A. S. nirsan, from naese, the nose.] To 
emit or expel air, chiefly throngh the nose, audibly and 
violently, by a kind of involuntary spasmodic force, 
occasioned by irritation of the inner nasal membrane. 
Not to be sneezed at, not to be treated lightly or with 
indifference; not to be 480 or rejected; as, a prof- 
fer not to be sneezed at. (Colloq.) 
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of air, chiefly throngh the nose, with an audible sound. 

Sneeze’-weed, Sneeze’-wort, n. (Bot.) we 
HELENIUM. 

Sneen ing, n. (Physiol.) The act of sneezing. It is 
preceded by a deep inspiration that fills the lungs; the 
uir-passages are then closed at the fances, a sudden and 
violent contraction of the muscles of expiration takes 
Place, and the passages by the mouth and the nasal 
canal are suddenly opened simultaneously, or the nasal 
canal alone. It is always occasioned by some irritation 
affecting the inner membrane of the nose, or, at least, 
it is always felt there, though it may exist in some 
other part, and may be produced by very different 
causes. The irritation must possess a certain degree 
of acuteness; for every one must have felt that when 
this is not the case, the dixposition to sneeze suddenly 
passes off, though the act had been desired, and had 
seemed on the point of being accomplished. In several 
respects it resembles coughing. Various superstitions 
notions and customs have been associated with the act 
of sneezing. The custom of blessing people when they 
sneeze is mentioned by various ancient authors, and 
is so ancient that Aristotle professes ignorance of the 
origin of it. Among the Greeks, it was generally re- 
gurded as a good omen. Sneezing has been known to 
cause death; and it is reported that in the time of 
Gregory the Great an epidemic distemper prevailed in 

Italy, which carried off by sneezing all who were seized 

by it. It is, however, rarely dangerous, and is fre- 
quently regarded as a favorable symptom. 

Snell. n. A short line of gnt, horse-hair, &c., which 
connects a fish-hook to a longer line. 

Snelling, in California, a post-village, cap. of Merced 
co., 35 m. S. of Sonora; pap. abt. 200. 


Snet,n. Among hunters, the fat of a deer. 


Sniatin, (sne‘a-tin,) a town of Austria, in Galicia, on 
the Pruth, 24 m. S. W. of Kolomea; pop. 7,500. 
Snib, v.a. Same as SNUB, g. v. 


Sni/bar, or SNIABAR, in Missouri, a t-village and 


township of La Fayette co., 20 m. S S. W. of Lexington; 
. of township abt. 1,416, 


Snick, n. Sce SNEEK. 


Snick’er, r. n. auda. Same as SNIGGER, q. v. 
Snick’ersville, in Virginia, a post- village of London 
co., 165 m, N.W. of Richmond. 


Smi'der Rifle, n. (Arm.) The breech-loading rifle 


that was substituted in 1566 in the British army for 
the muzzle-loading Enfield rifle, and so called from the 
name of its American inventor, Mr. Jacoo Snider, who 
died in 1866, The S. R. appears to be a simple and 
safe weapon, little liable to get ont of order. It is also 
a cheap weapon, the cost of converting an Enfield into 
a Snider rifle being under $4 for each rifle. The method 
of conversion is as follows; About two inches of the 
Enfield barrel are cut away at the breech, and a solid 
breech-stopper, A (Fig. 2390), working sideways on a 
hinge, is placed in the opening thus made. Through 
this stopper passes a piston, one end of which, B, when 
the breech is closed, receives the blow from the ham- 
mer, while the other communicates it to the centre of the 


Fig. 2390. — 8NIDER-CONVERTED ENFIELD RIFLE. 
(l, Opeu; 2, closed.) 


cartridge, thus firing the latter. There is an arrange- 
ment for withdrawing the old cartridge-case after each 
discharge, by means of sliding back the stopper on the 
bar on which it hinges, when a mere tilting action of 
the hand throws out the old case, and the new one can 
be inserted, which is ignited by a blow on the centre, 
as the cartridge of the Prussian needle-gun. With this 
cartridge, there is no escape of gas, and the accuracy 
of the arm is about 33 per cent. greater than that of 
the muzzle-loading Enfield with its ordinary service 
cartridge. As many as 15 rounds have been fired from 
it in a minnte, showing a rapidity of fire more than five 
times as great as that of the unconverted arm. It is 
remarkably free from fouling, and little liable to 
deterioration by bad weather. It was, however. soon 
discarded, the rifle now adopted for the military service 
by the British government being the Martini-Henry, 
which has also been adopted by Turke 


Sni’der’s, in Kentucky, a village of Washington co., 


25 m. E. S. E. of Independence. 


Sniff, v. n. [Du. snuiven ; Ger. schniifeln. See SNUFF.) 


To draw air audibly up the nose; to snuff. 

—v.a. To draw in with the breath through the nose; as, 
to sniff the sea-breeze. — To perceive as if by smelling; 
to snuff; to scent; as, to sniff an intrigue. 

—n. That which is taken by sniffing; as, a sniff of per- 
fame; also, perception by sniffing; as, a sniff of danger. 
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Sniffle, v.n. Same as SNUFFLE, q. v. 
Snift, v.n. [From mif.) To ; to snuff; to smell; 
as, a dog sifting another dog. Snob bishly, a. lu a snobbish manner; with vulgar 
Suift'ing-valve, n. (ach.) A small valve open-|  pretentiousness. 
ing from the cylinder or condenser of a steam-engine| Snob/bishness, n. Quality of being snobbish; char- 
into the atmosphere, to allow the escape of air during acter, habits, or manners of a snob. 
the downward stroke of the piston; — 80 termed from Snob bis. n. Characteristic qualities of a snob; 
the snifting sound made by its action. parvenuisin; spurious or pretentious gentility; snob- 
Suig. Snigg, n. (Allied to make.) (Zotl.) A kind) bishness; shoddyism. 
of eel. Bve ANGUILLA. Snob'ocracy, n. Snobs taken as a collective body; 
Snig ger, Snick'er, v.a. To laughin a halfanp-) codfish aristucracy. 
manner; to laugh ina silly, semi-idiotic manner. Snoho’mish, in Washington Territory, a N.W. co., 
—n. A halfsuppressed, broken laugh; a vacant, silly] bordering on Admiralty Inlet; area, 1.400 sq. m. Rivers. 
langh. Skikemish, Snohomish, and Steilaquamish. The Cas- 
Snig’gle, v.a. To angle for eels by thrusting the bait} cade Range traverses the E. border. Cup. Mukilteo. 
uta their holes — To snigger. Pop. 1,000, 
Snip, v. a. (imp. and pp. SNIPPED) (snipt.) [Du. mip- (Snood, n. A Scotticisin for the fillet which binds the 


SNOW 


Snob’bish, a. Belonging to, resembling, or character- 
istic of, a suob; as, snobbish vulgarity. 


SNOW 


destructive torrents or — pools. In many coum, 
tries, & tempers the burning of summer by cool- 
ing the wi which pass over it. On the other hand, 
in colder climates, S. serves us a defence against the 
severity of winter, where it protects plants against the 
frost, and serves as a shelter to animals, which bury 
themselves in it. The elevation at which mountains 
are covered with perpetual S. is called the sntw-line, or 
plane ag area S. The S-line on the northern side 
of the Himalayan Mountains is about 17,000 feet: on 
Chimborazo, 16,802 feet. The altitude of perpetual &. 
under the equator was fixed by Humboldt at 15,745 feet; 
towards the poles it is considerably lower. The S-line 
of the Alpa, under 46° north latitude, is only 8, 800 feet, 
and that of the Pyrenees about 8,850 feet. At the North 
Cape, in Lat. 71°, it is only 2,240 feet. The position 
of the snow-line in all mountains, however, depends so 


e to cnt in small pieces; Ger, schnippeln, to cut in 

its.) To nip; tu cut into small pieces; toclip; to cut 
off the nip or neb, or to cut off at once with shears or 
scissors; as, to snip dead leaves from a plant. — To pil- 
fer; to take bit by bit. 

—n. A single cut with shears or scissors; a clip; as, to 
make a snip in cloth —A bit cut off; a small shred; as, 
a mip of plaster.— A share or snack; an equal portion. 
(Vulgar.)— A cant term for a tailor; as, he stole the 
snip's shears. 

Snipe, n. (A. S. mite.) (Zaum) The common name of 
the birds composing the family Scolopacide. There are 
many genuses, of which the genus Gallinago may be 
taken as the type. The Common Snipe of Europe (. 
media), ia about 17 inches in entire length, the bill 
almost 3 inch- 
es. The gen- 
eral color of 
the upper parts 
is a blackish- 
brown, finel 
mixed wi 
pale-brown and 
a rich buff- 
color; three 
pale-brown 
streaks along 
the head; the 
neck and breast 
pale-rust color 
mottled with 
black; the belly 
white. The tail 
consists of 14 
feathers. The 
S., when flush- 
ed, changes ita 
course several 
times in a zig- 
zag manner in 
the air, and then darts off very swiftly, so that young) 
sportsmen find ita very dificult bird to shoot. a N. 
makes a very inartificial nest of a little dry herbage, in 
a depression of the ground, or sometimes in a tuft of 
grass or rushes. The eggs are four in number, pale- 
7 or greenish- white, the larger end spotted with 

rown. This species of & is plentiful in all the moory 
and marshy places throughout Europe, also iñ some 

rts of Asia, and it is found in the north of Africa. 

he S. is capable of being tamed, and becomes very 
familiar, but is difficult to keep, from the prodigious 
quantity of worms and other such food which it re- 

uires.— The Common American S. (G. Wilsenii) is 
abont equal in size to the Common S. of Europe, and 
mneh resembles it also in plumage. The tail has 16 
feathers. This ies is abundant in summer in the 
northern parts of the U. S. and in Canada, in the more 
southern States in winter. It is in much request for the 
table, and is often canght in snares.— The S. is a very 
fat bird, but its fat does not cloy, and very rarely dis- 
agrees even with the weakest stomachs. It is much es- 
teemed as a delicious and well-flavored dish. 

Snipe’-bill, n. An American localism for a bolt which 
fastens the body of a cart to the axlo. 

Sunipe'-fish, u. (25!) See Cenraiscus. 

Sulp per. un. One who snips or clips. 

Snip per-snap'per, a. Same as WHIPPER-SNAPPER, 


= 
Fig. Bol. — WIL50N'8 8NIPR, 
(From Tenney’s Zotlogy.) 
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sn ip’-snap,n. [A reduplication of snap.) A tart dia- 
lugne with quick rejoinders ; as,“ snip-snup short.” Pupe, 

—a. Quick; short; smart. 

Sniv'el,n. [A. S. #nafel ; dimin. of snif.) Snot; mu- 
cus running from the nose. 

v. n. (imp. and pp. SNIVELLRD,) (enin'Td.) To run at the 
nose; to discharge mucus through the nostrils.— To cry 
or whine as children; as. a snive/ling utterance, 

Sniv'eller. n. One who cries with snivelling—One 
she manifests maudlin weakness by weeping; a driv- 
eller. 

Sniv’elling, n. A crying, as of children, with snif- 
fling or whining. 

Snob, n. [Prov. Eng mob, snot.) A vulgar person who 
affects a sort of spurious gentility, and apes the man- 
ners, dress, and habits of well-bred ple; — also, a | 
al; a vulgar hanger-on or lick-spittle; a low, pre- 
sentions puppy who tries to pass hiinself off as a gentle 
man: the counterpart of Non, q. v. as, that fellow is 
what he is—a pitiful, nomitigated snob. — In the great 

lish universities, the students’ term for a towns- 
man, ns opposed to a gownemen or enllegian. — A jour- 
neyman shoemaker —A mechanic who works for lower 
wages doring a strike, as distinguished from a Nos, q. v. 

Snob'bery, n. Quality of being snobbish, or of mak- 
ing vulgar pretensivus to gentility. 


|Snot'ter, n. 


hair ofa young unmarried woman.—A snell. 

r. d. To bind up the hair, as with a snood. 

Snood ed, a. Wearing a snood ; as, mooded locks. 

Snook, n. (Zodl.) Same as GAR-PISH, q. v. 

Snooze, n. (Scot. snovze, to sleep.) A nap; a short 
sleep; a siesta; as, I must take a snooze. (Collug.) 

—v.n. To doze; to nap; to drowse; to sleep; as, he 
snooses away the afternoon. (Colloq.) 

Buogual'mia River, in Washington Territory, rises 
in King co,, and towing N. enters Puget Sound iu Sub- 
homish co. 

Snore, v. u. [A. S. smara, snoring; Du. snorken ; Ger. 
achnarchen ; \cel. enërla.] To breathe through the nose 
with a rough, hoarse noise, as in sleep. 

—n. Respiring with a rough, harsh noise in sleep. 

Snorer, n. One who snores, 

Snort, r.a. [Another form of snore] To expel the air 
with violence through the nostrils, so as to make x loud 
sharp nolse.— To make a guffaw ; to give a horse laugh. 
(Colloq.) 

Snort'er, n. One who, or that which, snorts. 

Snorting, . Act of forcing the air through the nose 
with noisy violence. 

Snot, n. | A.S snote ; Du. and Dan. snot.] Mucus secreted 
in, or discharged from, the nose; snivel. 

—v. a. To blow or clear from snivel, as the nose. (Vulgar.) 

Snot'-rag,n. A vulgarism for ket-handkerchief. 

(Naut.) A rope going over a ya.d-arin, 
used to bend a tripping-line to, in sending down top- 
gallant and royal garas, in vessels of war. — Dana. 

Snot'tily, adv. Ina snotty manner. 

Snottiness, n. State or quality of being snotty ; hence, 
meanness. 


much on variable causes, such as the form of the sum- 
mits, the comparative altitude, and other 4 pea fon- 
tures of the surrounding country, the particular expos- 
ure of the mountains, &c., that no general rule can be 
laid down for determining the altitude of Ë tual snow. 

(Nore, Snow is frequently employed in the construc- 
tion of compound terme, most of which are #elf-explain- 
ing; ns, smno-bound, snmo-capped, snow-flake, snow- 
water, snow-wreath, Ac.) 

Snow, v. n. (A. S. miwan.) To fall in snow; — used 
chiefly in the impersonal sense ; as, it snows to-day. 

—r. 4. To scatter like snow; as, Till age snow white 

hairs on thee.” — Donne. 

Snow’-ball,n. A round mass of snow pressed or 
rolled tugether. 

r. d. To pelt with anow-balls. 

—r.n, To hurl or fling snow-Lalls. 

Snow’-ball, Snow’-ball-tree, n. (Bot.) Bee 
Vinvenom. 

Snow’-berry, u. (Bet.) See SYMPHORICARPUS. 

Snow’-bird, n. (Zo) The common name of the 
genus of birds Funco, from Fringillide, distinguished 
by their bill small and conical, the wings reaching the 
basal fourth of the exposed portion of the tail, and the 
tail slightly emarginate. The common S.-B., or Black 
Snow-bird, Funco hyemalis, of the U. States east of the 
Missouri, is 644 inches long; grayish or dark ashy-black, 
deepest before; the middle of the breast and belly, the 
under tail-coverts, and the first and second external 

tail-feathers white, and the third tail-feather white 

margined with black. These birds appear iu flocks in 
winter, and are very tame. They are fond of grass- 
seeds and berrics ; the flesh is delicate and juicy, aud is 

Snot'ty, a. Foul with snot;—hence, mean; filthy. often sold in the New Orleans market. 

Snout, n. bu. snuit; L. Sax. and Sw. smut; W. nid. Snow'-blindness, n. A kind of ophthalmia, cansed 
a snout.) The nose or muzzle; the long, projecting nase by the reflection of light from the snow, which gives a 
of certain beasts; as, a hog's smout. —The nose of man; partial blindness to the sight. 

—used by way of contempt. — The nozzle or end of 4 Snow’-broth, n. Snow and water mixed; — hence, 
hollow pipe or tube, very cold liquor, 

—v.a. To furnish with a nozzle or point. _, |Snow’-bunting, n. (Zo) A bird of the genus 

Snow, n. |A. S. snaw.] (Meteorol.) S. is water solid.  Ptectrephanes (P. nivalis), common in summer in Arctic 
ified in stellate crystals, variously modified, and floating) America, and in winter in the U. States. It is distin- 
in the atmosphere. These crystals arise from the con-| guished from the True Buntings by the long and nearly 


gelation of the minute vesicles which constitute the] straight claw of the hind-toe, in this resembling the 
clouds, when the temperature of the latter is below zero. 


They are more regular when formed ina calm atmos- 
phere. Their form may be investigated by collecting 
them on a black surface, and viewing them through a 
strong lens. The regularity, and at the same time vari- 
ety, of their forms are truly beautiful. Fig. 2392 shows 
some of the forms as seen through a micruscope, These 
crystals are united together 
in such a manner as to re- 
fect light to the eye in great 
abundance from all, thus 
producing a sensation of 
whiteness. The presence of 
air in S. renders it opaque, 
otherwise it would be trans- 
parent, like ice and other 
crystallized bodies. 

crystals of S. are only fonnd 
where the air is still and the 
temperature very cold; they 
do not, therefore, often occur 
in temperate regions. In 
the Polar regions, & has 
been seen of red, orange, 
and salmon color, This phe- 
nomenon occurs both in the 
fixed and floating ice, and 
seems to result in some cases 
from vegetable, and in others 
from animal matter sus- 
pended in the water, and 
deposited upon the sur- 
rounding ice. In some cases 
snow storms have been 
known to present a lumi- 
nous appearance, covering 
every object with a sheet of 
fire. In general, the elec- 
tricity of S. is positive, and 
by chemical analysis it has 
been found that snow-water 
contains a greater propor- 
tion of oxygen than rain or 
river-water—a fact which 


larks. There is also an approach to larka in habits; 
there is a similar ense and celerity in running amg the 
ground, and the song is very different from that of an 
of the True Buntings. The &-B. is generally very far, 
and is highly esteemed for the table, ` 
Snowd. pag te 2 A — 2 note ae 
suspended to deep-sea ng- a 
hook attached. — Simmonds. 
Snow den, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alleghany 
ch., 11 m. S. of Pittsburg; pop. abt. 1,700, 
Snow don. a mountsin-range in Caernarvonshire, N. 
Wales, stretches in a N.E. by N. direction from a point 
5 m. N. of Criccieth, near the head of to 
near Conway; but is broken up by valleys und 
courses into four mountain goa whose chief 
Sy Serene re an eee ee aE Rag 
and M- Wyddfa ( the Conspicuous ). 
est Rose ate in S. Britain. 3,571 ft. above sea-level. 
Snow -drift, n. A bank of snow accumulated by the 
| wind, 
Snow’-drop, n. (Bot) See GALANTHUS. se 
\Snow’-drop-tree, n. (Bot) Same as HALES, q. v. 
Snow’-gnat, (ut. n. The common name of the in- 
| pects composing the gen. Chione, fam. Tibularia. They 
are very small, wingless, look like spiders, and are found 
in great numbers in the last of winter upon the snow, 
Snow Hill. in Alabama, a post-village of Wilcox co, 
55 m. S.W. of Monteomery. 
Snow Hill. in Maryland, a post-town and of 
accounts for its superior ac- entry, cap. of Worcester county, 100 m. S. K. „ Anna- 
tivity in causing iron to rust, polis. 
K. In the economy of nature, S. answers many valua- Snow Hill. in North Carolina, a post-village, cap. of 
ble purposes. By its gradual melting in high regions, Greene co., 70 m. S. k. of Raleigh. 
it serves to supply streams of running water, which a Snow Hill, in Ohio, a village of 
sudden increase iu the form of rain would convert into] 8.8.W. of Columbus. 
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Clinton co., 74 m. 


SNYI 


SOAP 


Snow Island, in the S. Atlantic Ocean, one of the] So, interj. Steady: stand still; —a word spoken to cows, 


S. Shetland group S. W. of Livingston Island, 25 m. long. 

Snow’-plough, (-plow,)n. A machine operating like 
a plough for clearing away the snow from roads, ruil- 
ways. &c. 

Snow’-slip, n. A large body of snow which slips down 
the side of a mountain; an avalanche. 

Snow’-shoe, n. A light shoe or racket worn by per- 
sons travelling on snow, to prevent their feet from sink- 
ing therein. 

Snow’ -shoe, in Pennsy!rania, a post-village and town- 
ship of Centre co., 17 m. N.W. of Bellefonte ; pop. abt. 600. 

Snow’-storm, n. A storm accompanied with falling 
snow. 

Snow’-white, a. 
snow-white bull. 

Snow’y, a. White like snow; as, a snowy dove, a snowy 
breast. — Abonnding or covered with snow; as, snowy 
plains. — White; pure; unstained; unblemished; as, a 
snowy reputation. 

Snub, n. [See SNIP.] A cutting short; — hence, a check, 
reprimand, or rebuff; as, he met with a snub for his pains. 

—v.a. To nip; to clip or break the end of; as, waves 
snubbed by the winds. — To reprimand; to check; to 
stop, rebuke. or rebuff with a tart, sarcastic, or severe 
retort or remark; as, she snubbed him for his assurance. 
—To give the cold shoulder to; to cut; to ostracise; to 
treat with merited contempt, contumely, or neglect, as 
a snob, or an intrusive or pretentious person; to slight 
premeditatedly ; as, to snub a forward or familiar fellow. 

To snub a rope or cable. (N.) To give it a sudden 
check while running ont. — Totten. 

Snub’-nose, n. A short, flat, stumpy nose. 

Snub-post. u. (Naut.) A post on a quay or wharf, 
round which to wind a rope to check the motion of a 
vessel, 

Snuff, n. (Ger. schniiffein, to sniff, to smell: Du. snutren 
to snuff; Swed. snufwa.] The nose, or end, of the wick 
of a candle that is burned black or charred. — Pulver- 
ized tobacco, or other powder, taken, or prepared to be 
taken, into the nose. See ToBacco. 

Up to snuff, knowing; shrewd; astute; not readily im- 
posed upon. (Colloquial.) 

—r.a. Todraw ap or inhale through the nose; to draw 
in with the breath through the nose; as, to snuff the 
air.— To scent; to smell; to perceive by the nose. — To 
take snuff; as, he does not snuff. 

—v. n. To inhale air with violence or with noise through 
the nose; to snort; as, a hound snuffs the scent. — To 
turn up the nose and inhale air, as an expression of con- 
tempt; — hence, to take umbrage or offence. 

“Ye said, what a weariness is it, and ye have snufed at it.“ 
Mal. i. 13. 

Snuff-box,n. A small box for carrying snuff about 
the person. 

Snuff-dipping, n. A practice common among the 
lower class of women in the Southern States, of collect- 
ing a quantity of snuff upon a sort of brush made by 
separaling the fibres of one end of n small piece of wood, 
and rubbing the teeth and gums with it. — Webster. 

Snuſt'er, n. One who snoffs; a snuff-taker. 

pl. A table instrument for cropping the snuff of a candle. 

Snuffingly, adv. With snoffing; ina snuffing manner. 

Snuffle, (nf t.) v.n. [From snuff: Du. snuffelen: L. 
Ger. schn ſiſſeln.] To speak through the nose; to breathe 
hard through the nose, or through the nose when ob- 
structed ; as, “snu fling, broken-winded tones.” Hudibras. 

—n. A sort of sibilant sound made by the passage of air 
through the nostrils; as, to speak with a snuffiz. — An 
affected nasal twang; as, the real Puritan snuffe ; — 
hence, cant; sanctimonious intonation of the voice. 

Snaf fier, n. One who snullles, or speaks with a nasal 
twang. 

Snuf fies, n. pl. Obstruction of the nasal air-passages 
by mucus. 

Snuf fletown, in New Jersey, a village of Sussex co., 
16 m_N.E. of Newton. 

Snuffy,a. Soiled with snuff; as, a snuffy handkerchief, 
— Addicted to the use of snuff; as, a snuffy old lady. 

—A Scotticism for sulky; irate; annoyed. 

Snug, Snug’gle, v.n. To lie close for comfort or 
warmth; to move or wriggle about to get a close, easy 
position; to be sheltered; as, “the loving couple lay 
snugging together.” — L’ Estrange. 

—a. (comp. SNUGQER; superl. sNuGaEsT.) [A. S. snican; 
Dan. sniger.) Cozy; closely cuddled or pressed; as, a 
child snug in a cot.—Concealed: sheltered ; not exposed 
to notice; as, he lay snug in hiding. — Compact, cozy, 
convenient, and comfortable; us, a snug property, a snug 
office under government. 

Snug’gery,n. A snug, cozy, comfortable place; a ta- 
bagie; a sanctum. 

Snug'ly, adv. In a snug manner; closely; safely; 
warmly; cozily; as, snugly tucked in bed. 

Snug’ness, n. State or condition of being snug; cozi- 
ness. 

Snyder, in Pennsylvania, an E. central co., formerly 
the S. part of Union co., bounded E. by the Susquehanna 
River; area, abt. 260 sq.m. The surface is hilly, and 
the soil fertile. Tron-ore and coal are found in great 
abundance, Cap. Middlebury. 
A township of Blair co.; pop. abt. 1,700.— A township 
of Forest co.— A township of Jefferson co. 

Snyderstown, in Pennsylvania, a village of Colum- 
bia co. — A post-village of Northumberland co., 8 m. E. 
of Sunbury. 

Sny’dersville, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Mon- 
roe co., 112 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Sny'dertown, in N. Jersey, a village of Hunterdon co. 

Sny'ing, n. (Naut.) A circular plank placed edge- 

wise, to work into a vessel's bow. 


White as snow; very white; as, a 


as when being milked. 

(Naut.) Hold hard! avast! stop!—a command to 
cease hauling upon anything, as a rope or stay, when it 
has reached the proper position, 

av. [A. S. swa; Dan. 200; Ger. and Icel. so; Dan. 
sua; Lat. sic; Gr. Me.] In that or the self-same man- 
ner or degree; as expressed, implied in any way, or as 
supposed to be known. 

We think our fathers fools, so wise we're grown.” — Pope. 

uus; in like manner; in the way that; for like or with 
equal reason; — employed in a correlative sense, after 
as, to indicate comparison or resemblance; — occasion- 
ally, also, preceded by inasmuch as. 

* According to the multifariousness of this immutability, so are 
the possibilities of being. — Norris. 

—To such degree; in such manner; — employed correla- 
tively, and preceding ag or that; as, as 1 was so lucky as 
to meet with him, it matters not to me so that you are 
satisfied. — Exceedingly; very; in a superior degree; — 
that is, in such a degree as may be considered nearly 


inexpressible; as, he knows it so well, she does so ad- 
mire herself. — In the same manner or degree; in this 
way; in this or that state or condition; under these 
circumstances; — with reflexive relevancy to something 
privily asserted, expressed, or implied; — employed, 
also, us a predicate, with the verb to be: as, do I deserve 
to be treated so? — For this cause or reason; therefore; 
on these terms; on this ground or account; — used in 
both an adverbial and a conjunctional sense. 
So may kind rains their vital moisture yield.” — Pope. 
—Be it so;: it is well; thus be it; — conveying assent, 
“If it be my desire, so; if it be not, so."— Shake. 

—Well; thus it is; the fact being so; such being the state; 
— employed expletively ; as, so you are come at lust! 
Is it the fact? do you really mean it? — with an eleva- 

tion of tone; as, is that sa? (Used colloquially.) 

& forth, more of the same or a similar kind; in the 
like strain: as, we shall be glad to see you, and so forth. 
— Ñ, much as (frequently, as much as), that much; 
whatever may be the amount, degree, or quality; as, so 
much as the mensure will contain. — So, so, well, well. 
— Passubly; middling; tolerably well; as, our friend 
feels only so, so, to-day. — So that, in order that; with 
the effect that; as, come early, so thal we may go to- 
gether, — S then, therefore; thus then it is; the result 
is; us, so then he made a clean breast of it. 

—cem)j. Provided that; on condition that; in case that; 
in like manner; answering to as, and noting compar- 
ison or resemblance; therefore; for this reason ;—noting 
a wish, desire, or petition. Š 

Soak, (.) v.a. Ps socian, to soak, to macerate.] To 
cause to suck in or imbibe wet or moisture; to cause or 
suffer to lie ina fluid till the substance has imbibed what 
it can contain; tosalject to maceration in water or other 
flnid; to steep; as, to soak bread. — To wet thoroughly; 
to drench; to saturate; as, his dethes were soaked with 
rain. — To penetrate by wetting thoroughly; — often 
before through ; as, the blood soaked its way through the 
bandage. — To draw in by the pores, as the skin. 

—v. n. To be soaked; to liv steeped in water or other 
fluid; as, put this cloth to soak.— To penetrate into 
pores or interstices; as, the rain soaks through the 
ceiling.—To drench; to swill; to drink intemperately 
or inordinately; as, he souks liquor likea sponge. (Vulg.) 

Soak’age, n. Act of sonking, or state of being soaked. 

Soak’er, n. One who soaks, or macerates in a liquid.— 
A bard drinker. (Vulgar.) 

Soak’ing, n. That wets or drenches thoroughly; as, a 
soaking ruin. X 

Soak y, a. Moist on the surface; steeped in water; 
soggy. 

Soap. (sope,) n. [A. S. sape; Lat. sapo; Fr. saron.] 
chem.) Strictly speaking, a S. may be defined as a 
salt consisting of a fatty acid in combination with a 
metallic base. In common parlance, however, it is ap- 
plied to the soluble salts formed by the union of tho 
futty acids with the alkalies. If oil and water be shaken 
together, mechanical union will take place; but on al- 
lowing the mixture to rest, the oil will gradually sepa- 
rate and float on the surface of the water. If a small 
quantity of caustic soda or potash be added to the mix- 
ture, and it be then agitated, union will take place be- 
tween the three bodies, a milky fluid being formed. If 
a sufficient quantity of alkali has been added, and the 
solution be boiled, it gradually becomes clear, giving 
rise to a soapy fluid, which froths strongly on agitation, 
presenting all the properties of a solution of & Iftoa 
portion of this clear liquid a strong solution of common 
salt is added,a peculiar curdling is produced. The 
liquid separates into a clear fluid, containing glycerine, 
while the curdy portion rises to the surface. This sub- 
stance is the fatty acid of the oil, in combination with the 
alkali used and a certain proportion of water, and if 
pressed and dried, exhibits the properties of ordinary 
S. Ordinary S. is freely soluble in both hot and cold 
water; but if any of the earths, such as lime, be pres- 
ent, an insoluble compound is immediately formed; or, 
in common language, the & curdles, from the water 
being hard. Ordinary & are of two kinds, — soft and 
hard. Soft S. is a combination of some fatty or oily sub- 
stance with potash, and contains an excess of alkali; 
hence it is used for cleansing purposes where very 
highly detergent powers are required. The hard S. are 
combinations of the fatty acids with soda ; the principal 
varieties being yellow S., made from tallow and palm- 
oil, and containing a certain proportion of resin to give 
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from tallow, palm-oil, and kitchen-stuff, and contains a 
portion of insoluble iron S., giving it a marbled appear- 
ance. Marseille and Carlisle S. are made of olive-oil and 
soda, a smal! quantity of sulphate of iron and sulphur- 
etted lye being added to them while in a pasty con- 
dition. The object of marbling S. with an insoluble 
matter is to show that they contain but little moisture, 
since, if too large a proportion of water were present, 
the coloring matter would cink to the bottom and re- 
main there, instead of being diffused through the mass, 
The manufacture of the different S. is very similar, dif- 
fering only in minor details. An alkaline lye is first 
prepared in large iron boilers, called coppers, heated by 
steam, by boiling in them a mixture of soda, ash, lime, 
and water. After boiling for some time, the steam is 
turned off, and the lye is allowed to cool, carbonate of 
lime being deposited. The clear lye is then drawn off, 
weakened by the addition of water, and added to the 
tallow, fat, or oil, in the proportion of 150 gallons of 
weak lye to one ton of fat. When ebullition takes place, 
stronger lyes are added by degrees until the S. feels no 
longer greasy. Common salt is then added, which sep- 
arates the glycerine and other impurities derived from 
the grease. These are drawn off and thrown away, 
stronger lyes being added, and the boiling continued 
until the whole of the soap separates. It is then trans- 
ferred to frames to cool, a small portion of the lye con- 
tained in the S. gradually separating and accumulating 
in the lower part of the frame. This portion is poured 
off and added to the next charge. When perfectly hard, 
which occurs in three or four days, the S. is cut up into 
bars with wires, Curd S. is generally remelted, and 
forcibly stirred or crushed to break up the grain. It is 
the purest commercial S. Fancy & are made from pure 
curd &, scented with various perfumes, and colored with 
a variety of tints to suit the prevailing fashion. Honey 
S. contains no honey. It is made of good yellow &, 
scented with oil of citronella. Real old Brown Wind- 
sor S. is curd S, which has turned brown by age. It is 
now, however, made artificially, by mixing caramel 
with white S. Transparent & is made by dissolving 
white S. in spirit and evaporating. Glycerine S. is pre- 
pared by heating the fat with alkali and a little water 
to about 400° F. for two or three hours, and running the 
mass at once into moulds. It is, of course, a mixture of 
soap and glycerine. Besides being used for ordinary 
domestic purposes, S. is employed in various manufac- 
tures as a detergent for cleansing silk, wool, and the 
different fabrics made from them. 

Soap, v. a. (imp. and pp. 80APED,) (sdpt.) [A. S. sapian; 
Ger. seien.] To rub or wash over with soap.— To ply 
with fluttery or adulatory language; as, to soap a 
patron. 

|\Soap’berry-tree, n. (Bot.) See SAPINDACES. 

|Soap’-boil’er, n. A manufacturer of soap; a soap- 
maker. $ 

'Soap’-boil'ing, n. The business of making soap. 

Soap’-bub’ble, u. A globular film of soap-suds formed 
by inflation. 

Soap -cerate. (rat,) n. (ed.) A compound of 
lead, soap, white wax, and olive oil ;—used as a sedative 
in external inflammation. 

Soap Creek, in Jowa, flows into the Des Moines River 
from Wapello co.— A twp. of Davis co.; pop. abt. 450. 

Sonp'stone, or Sten'tite, n. (Min.) A hydrated 
silicate of magnesia, with a smooth greasy feel like that 
of soap, and so soft us to yield to the nail. It is a mas- 
sive variety of talc, which, when pure and compact, is 
much used as a refractory material for lining furnaces, 
being infusiblein any ordinary furnace heat. It is easily 
turned in the lathe, or cut with knives and saws, and is 
made into culinary vessels. When very strongly heated, 
S. loses the small portion of combined water which it 
contains, and becomes harder and susceptible of polish. 
In this state it is made into jets for gas-burners, which 
have the advantage of not being liable to rust or corro- 
sion. When reduced to powder, it is used like plum- 
bago as a lubricator and to diminish friction, as well as 
to give a surface to some kinds of paper-hangings. 

Soap -suds, n. pl. Water holding a solution of soap; 
suds, 

Sonp-wort. (wurt.) n. See SAPONARIA. 

Soap’y, a. Resembling, or partaking of the properties 
of, soap ;—hence, soft and smooth; as, a soapy lather.— 
Smeared or covered with soap.— Grossly adulatory ; as, 
a soapy compliment, a soapy sycophant. 

(Soar, v.n. [Fr. essor, soaring up.] To rise into the air; 
to fly aloft; to mount upon the wing, or as on wings; 
as, a soaring eagle. — To tower in thought or imagina- 
tion; to reach the sublime, as a poet or an orator; to 
rise high in ambition or heroism; as, a soaring genius. 

—n. A towering flight; as, the soar of the condor. 

Ë A falcon of the first year. 

|Soa‘re, Soaremen'te, a. (It. sweet, sweetly.] 
(Mus.) A term denoting to the player that the music 
to which it is prefixed is to be executed with sweetness. 

Soaring, n. Act of mounting on the wing, or of tow- 
ering in thought or mind. 

Sob, v.n. (imp. and pp. 80BBED,) (sdbd.) To sigh with 
a sudden heaving of the breast or a convulsive motion; 
to sigh with deep sorrow, or with tears. 

—n. A convulsive sigh or catching of the breath in sor- 
row; a spasmodic act of respiration obstructed by men- 
tal affliction; as, she gave vent to her sobs.— Hence, 
any mournful and subdued cry or sound; as, the sob of 
arising gale. 

Sob'bing. n. The act, or the sound, of one who sobs, 

Sober. a. (comp. SOBERER : superl. SOBEREST.) | Fr. sobie; 
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it luthering properties; curd S. which is made from 
tallow, only a small portion of olive-oil or lard being 
added, to give it softuess; mottled S., which is prepared 
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It. sobrio; Lat. sobrius.] Free from drunkenness ; prac- 
tising temperance or moderation in the use of alcoholic 
liquors; habitually temperate in the use of strong 
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drinks; as, a sober man, a sober habit of life. — Not in- 
toxicated or overpowered by spirituous liquors; ns, a 
man may be physically drunk while intellectually sober, 
— Not mad or insane; not wild, visionary, or heated 
with chimerical or crotchetty notions; having the reg- 
ular exercise of cool, dispassionate reason; self-cou- 
strained; self-posseased; self-contrulled. — Calm; cool; 
collected; regulur; not springing from, or attended 
with, impulsiveness or passiou; as, sober sense is his 
distinguishing quality. — Grave; circumspect ; sedate; 
staid; serious; sombre; solemn; as, a sober costume, 
“The sober follies of the wise and great.”— Pope. 

So’ber, v.a. To make sober; to free from intoxication; 
as, he drank largely of hock and seltzer to sober himself. 
— To become sober ; — frequently precediug down; us, 
matrimony sobers a man dawn. 

So'berize, v. a. and n. To sober; to make or become 
suber, (k.) 

So’berly, a. In a sober manner; without intemper- 
ance; withont enthusinsm; gravity; seriousness; froe- 
dom from heat and passion; calmness; coolness. 

So'ber- minded. a. Having a disposition or temper 
naturally or habitually sober, calm, temperate, and dis- 
passionate. 

So’ ber-mind edness, n State of being sober-minded. 

So’berness, n. State or quality of being sober; free- 
dom from intoxication; temperance; sobriety; serions- 
ness; abstinence from heut or passion; culuness; cool- 
ness. 

Sobieski, Jonv. See Jouy III. (of Poland.) 

Sob’oles, n. (Lat., a shoot.) (Bot) A shoot which 
runs under the surface of the ground, sending out new 
plants at certain distances; also, a sucker, us of a tree 
or plant. 

Sobolif’erous, a. [Lat. soboles, a shoot, and ferre, to 
benr.) (Bot.) Yielding shoots from under or near the 
surface of the ground. 

Sobralia, (so-brai’le-d,) n. (Bot.) A genna of plants, 
order Orchidacer. One species is said to yield iu Pan- 
ama a kind of vanilla, which is called chica. 

Sobri’ety, n. Fr. orte, from Lat. sobrietas.] State 
or quality of being habitually sober, or temperate in 
the use of alcoholic liquors; as, few men are patterns of 
sobriety. — Habitual freedom or abstinence from enthu- 
siusm, inordinate passion, or over-heated imagination; 
calmness; coolness; steadiness; self-possession ; as, the 
sobriety of aye. — Seriousness; sedateness; gravity, un- 
accompanied with sadness, melancholy, or religious hy- 
pochondria; as. sobriety of language or demeanor, 

Sobriquet, (often written SOUBRIQUET,) (sd-bre-kd’,) n. 
1 ] Apsendonym; a nom-de-plume; a fanciful appel- 
ation; an assumed name; a nickname. 

Boc, n. (Eng. Law.) In England, an exclusive privilege 
formerly claimed by millers of grinding all the corn 
used within the manor or township in which the mill 
stands. — Grose. 

So-ealled, a. So named, termed, or styled; called by 
such a name. 

Sociability, (s0’sha-,) n. [Fr. sociabilité] Quality 
of being sociable; disposition to associate and converse 
with others, or the practice of familiar social intercourse, 

Sociable, (sõ'sha-bl,) a. [Fr.; Lat. sociabilis.) That 
may be conjoined or united in one body or company ; as, 
sociable parts. — Social; ready or disposed to unite in a 
general interest: ready and inclined to join in company 


or society, or frequent meeting for conversational inter- | So’cially, a, 
course; as, a sociable nature. — Hence, companionable ;|S0’cialness, n. 
So’cial Science, n. 


friendly; familiar; inclined to converse when in com- 

uy; conversible; free, or disposed to freedom, in social 
utercourse; talking pleasantly or familiarly; not taci- 
turn, reserved, or self-absorbed; as, a sociable individual, 
—Affording opportunities for conversation and friendly 
intimacy; ns, a sociable party. 

—n. An at-home; a re-union; a social party assembled 
for music, conversation, &c. 

Sociableness, (sõ'sha-,) n. Quality of being sociable; 
sociability. 

Sociably, (sõ-sha-Wğ.)a. In a sociable manner; with 
free intercourse; conversibly; familiarly, as a companion, 

Social, (sö'shal,)a. [Fr.; Lat. socialis, from socius, a 
companion; Hind. sukha, a friend, companion.) Per- 
taining or having reference to society; relating to per- 
sons living in society, or to the public as an aggregate 
body; as, social interests, pleasures, duties, benefits, in- 
stitutions, &c.— Ready or disposed to mix in converse 
or friendly intercourse ; companionable; as, a social dis- 
position. — Consisting in union or mutual converse; as, 
social intimacy, social communication, 

(Bot.) Naturally growing in company. 

Social Cir’ele, in Georgia, a post-village of Walton 
co., 120 m. W. of Augusta. 

Soclalism. u. (Pol. Philosophy) Socialism and com- 
munism are two modern words which, in poiut of mean- 
ing, are not separated by any accurate distinction, and 
are frequently used the one for the other. There is, 
however, a slight difference in common usage, which 
the following remarks may elucidate. 1. It is held by 
some theorists that the notion of property has no foun- 
dation either in right or expediency; that as, in point 
of fact, the possession of property was originally merely 
the usurpation of superior strength, g0, in a really equi- 
talde state of society, this usurpation would altogether 
disappear; that, in Proudhon's epigrammutic phrase, 
property is robbery. This doctrine of the absolute com- 
Maunity af goods is ordinarily designated as communism. 
2. But between this extreme and that which regards 
the right of individual property and the use of it as not 
to be interfered with at all except in certain extreme 
cases recognized by ordinary legislation, there is a wide 
interval. There are many intermediate theories, ac- 
cording to which the use of property ought to be req 


Socialist, (s0’shal-ist,) n. 
Socialist'ic, a. 
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stricted or interfered with, or property itself, when be- 
yond a certain amount, divided, for the common good, 
or rather that of the majority. These theories com- 
monly pass under the general name of Socialism, and 
in this sense not only the theories of philosophers, 
but many existing or proposed laws and usages, may be 
regarded as socialistic in their tendencies. Sach are: 
agrarian laws, limiting the quantity of land to be held 
by an individual; laws fixing the maximum of rent, or 
the minimum of wages; laws interfering in otber w 


between the capitalist and the laborer (for shortening | 


the duration of labor, and the like); the usages of 
trades’ unions, &c. F. in this sense bad a large part in 
the institutions, and still larger in the theories, of clas- 
sical antiquity. Iu modern times, the first disciples of 
progress who openly denounced the right of property 
as the fundamental error of society were Babeuf and 
his followers, who attempted an insurrection against the 
Directory in 1797. In his paper, the Tribun du Peuple, 
Babeut advocated the division of property, without en- 
deavoring to establish any very definite substitute. 
Robert Owen, q. v. (B. 1771, p. 1558). stunds in point of 
date next to Babenfamong the leading advocates of com- 
munistic socialis. He attempted to put his ideas in 
practice, but his community of New Harmony, fonnded 
in Indiana, proved a total failure. The Count of St. 
Simon, 4. v, though an older man than Owen, came for- 
ward much later as a leader having influence on man- 
kind. His theory partook of the religious as well as 
the political aspect of Socialism. Property was to be 
in common. But the enjoyment of it by individuals 
was to be regulated bya superior authority; a theo- 
cratic government, established wnong mankind by force 
of superior wisdom and intelligence, was to have the 
duty of assigning to every one his allotted task ip so- 
ciety and his allotted retribution. The absolute im- 
practicability of his theories was demoustrated shortly 
after his death in the ludicrous organization of the Sunt— 
Simonians, Charles Fourier, q. v. (B. 1772, D. 1837), was 
a lender of more original stamp and more powerful 
mind. Going somewhat deeper into human nature, 
he developed the theory that all the tendencies of 
man are naturally good, and that the real function of 
government is simply to favor and direct their devel- 
opment. For this purpose not only is community of 
property necessury, but a thorough disciplinary train- 
ing of the human race in all the functions of life; to be 
carried out in distinct communities of a certain number 
of families, which he designated by the name of Phal- 
anstéres, For a stud uF the socialistic systems now 
current in France, GeQmany, and in this conntry, see 
Schäffe, Kapitalismus and Socialismus (1870); Le Play, 
La Reforme Sociale en France (1872): The Communistic 
Societies of the United States (New York, 1875). 

An advocate of the politico- 
philosophical doctrines of Socialism. 

Pertaining or relating to, or resem- 
bling, Socialism. 


Sociality, (s6-shi-dl'i-t7,) n. [It. socialità ; Lat. sociali- 


Quality of being social; socialness. 


tas 
Socatity. in New York, a village of Cattaraugus co., 


40 m. 8. of Buffalo. 


Socialize, (sd’shal-.) v. a. To make social. — To sub- 


ject, or govern by, the principles of socialism; as, to 
socialize society. 

In a social way or manner. 

Quality of being social. 

The study of the varions facts 
and principles which relate to the social improvement of 
the community. F. S. occupies a position intermediate 
between political economy and political philosophy. It 
does not discuss or expound the exact theories of the 
former, nor does it examine the problems of the latter; 
but it deals with the effect of existing social forces, and 
their result on the general well-being of the community. 
The progress of S. S. has resulted in the adoption of many 
important social reforms. Among these may be enumer- 
ated the general development of a sound theory of sani- 
tary science, and the extensive use of precautions against 
ordinary, epidemic, and endemic disease; the reconsti- 
tution of hospital charities; the regulation of prisons 
and work-houses on sounder and truer principles than 
those which had hitherto been accepted; the establish- 
ment of reformatories and penitentiaries for youthful 
offenders and reclaimed prostitutes; the extension of 
education, particularly of middle class and iudustrial 
education, and many other important results. Great, 
however, as have been the effects of these investigations, 
it cannot be doubted that much remains to be done, and 
that many problems await their solution at the hands 
of such persons as have already effected much, and at 
those of their successors in these branches of practical 
philanthropy. 

War. (Nom. Hist.) M. Livius Drusus proposed 
a law for investing the Italian allies with the privileges 
of Roman citizens; but it was strongly opposed by the 
senators, the knights, and the people, and Drusus was 
assassinated B. C. 91. The Marsi, who took the lead 
(whence the name Marsian or Marsic. also given to that 
war), the Peligni, the Samnites, the Lucani, and almost 
every nation in Italy, except the Latins, Tuscans, and 
Umbrians, revolted and established a republic in opposi- 
tion to that of Rome In the first campaign the Romans 
met with some severe losses. Nola was taken by the 
Samnites; the consul, P. Rutilius, and his lientenant, Q. 
Cepio, were defeated and slain, and many cities were 
captured, On the other hand, Sylla and Marius obtained 
R great victory over the Marsi, and L. Cæsar defeated 
the Samnites. In the second campaign, B. C. 90, the 
Romans defeated the Marsi, and induced them, together 
with the Vestini, Peligni, and Marrucini, to make a 
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separate peace. Sylla, the Roman general, destroyed 
the town of Staliw, defeated a large army near Nola, 
reduced the Hirpini to subjection, and defeated the 
Samians. The Romans were induced, hearing that 
Mithridates VI., King of Pontus, intended to aid the 
allies, to adopt measures of conciliation, and one state 
after another submitted und received the gilt of Roman 
citizenship. After the close of this campaign, the war 
dwindled away, until it was brought to a conclusion, 
B.C. 88, by the remainder of the Italian states receiving 
the concessions they required. During this war, called 
S. W., 300,000 men were slain. 

Society, (se-si'-,) n. [Fr. société; Sp. sociedad; Lat. 
societas, from socius, a Companion, a fellow, a comrade.) 
A number of persons united, either for a temporary or 
permanent purpose; any number of persons associated 
for a particular object, as for mutual entertainment, 
profit, or utility; a fraternity; a club, clique, or co- 
teriv; a company; a partnership; a union ou equal 
terms; as, “ Marriage is a human society.” (Milton.)— 
Fellowship; association; companionship; social rela- 
tionship; as, I wish no better soci-ty than yours. — The 
union of a number of rational beings; particularly, any 
community or body of individuals who are united to- 
gether by any common bond of affinity or intercourse; 
those who recognize each other as belonging to the 
same social status as themselves, and as such to be 
qualified for acquaintance, association, or friendship; 
specifically, the more cultivated and elevated portion 
of any community in its social aspects, interests, and 
influences: those who give and receive formal enter- 
tainments mutually; as, he is seldom seen in society 
(i. e., good society), she is an ornament to society, he is 
partial to low society, &c.— Connection; implication; 
participation. (n.) 

Literary, Scientific, und Artistic Societies. Associations 
formed for the promotion of literatare or science are 
sometimes called academies; and under this or their 
own special names will be found notice of the chief 
Enropean societies, In the U. States, associations cor- 
responding to the English societies of the highest de- 
gree, or to the French and German academics, are still 
few in number. The most ancient and most celebrated 
are the American Academy of Arts and Sciences (founded 
in Boston, 1780), the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences (founded in 1799), the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences (founded in Philadelphia, 1818, and which bas a 
splendid collection of fossils, stuffed animals, and Dr. 
Morton’s invaluable collection of sknlls), the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts (founded in 1807, which 
holds annual exhibitions in Philadelphia), the National 
Academy of Design at New York (which holds also an- 
nual exhibitions), the Mrdical Academy of New York, 
the American Genealogical Society of Buston, the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society of Worcester, the Geograph- 
ical and Statistical Society and the New York Historical 
Society of New York, the American Oriental Society of 
New Haven, the American Philosophical Society of Phil- 
adelphia, the American Ethnological Society of New 
York, the National Institution at Washington, and the 
Bosim Society af Natural History. Historical societies 
have been organized in almost every State, and in many 
counties. 

Society Hill, in Alabama, a post-village of Macon 
co., 167 m, S. E. of Tuscaloosa, 

Society Hill, in S. Carolina, a post-village of Dar- 
lington dist., 100 m. E.N.E. of Columbia. 

Society Islands, a group of islands in the S. Pacific 
Ocean, extending between Lut. 16° and 18° S., and Lon. 
148° and 155° W.; area, 11798q m. The group is formed 
of two clusters of islands, about 70 m. apart, and, in 
former times, politically distinct; both are now under 
French rule. Exclusive of islets, the group is formed 
of 13 islands — Tahiti or Otaheite, Maitia, Eimeo, Maia- 
oiti, Tetnaroa, Huabeine, Raiatea, Otaha, Borabora, 
Marua, Tuba, Lord Howe’s Island, and Scilly Island. 
All the islands closely resemble each other in appear- 
ance. They are mountainous in the interior, with tracts 
of low-lying and extraordinarily fertile land occupying 
the shores all round from the base of the mountains to 
the sea, They are surrounded by coral reefs, nre abun- 
dantly watered by streams, and enjoy a temperate and 
agreeable climate. Almost every tropical vegetable and 
fruit known is grown here. The inhabitants belong to 
the Malay race, are affable, ingenious, and hospitable, 
but volatile and sensual. Tahiti, the principal island, 
is said to have been visited as early as 1606. Captain 
Cook reached it in 1769, and discovered many of the 
other islands of the archipelago, to which he gave the 
name of S. L. in honor of the Royal Society of London, 
A quarrel between the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
missionaries, who thought it better to enter upon ground 
already occupied by Protestants thau to take up new 
ground for themselves, occasioned the interference of 
France in favor of the latter, and the island of Tahiti 
was taken possession of in the name of Louis Philippe, 
by a strong French force in 1544. All the essions 
of the native ruler — who, however, still 600075 uoni- 
nal authority — were afterwards placed under the pro- 
tection of France, and in 1880 the & I. were definitively 
annexed, and became a French colonial possession: 
Pop. 11,172, 

Socin‘ianism, n. (Eccl. Hist.) The tenets of the 
Socinians. 

Socin’‘ians, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of Christians, 
named after their founder, Faustus Socinus, a native of 
Sienna, born in 1539, and died 1604. The Socinians 
Maintain that the Father alone is truly and properly 
God: that Jesus Christ was a mere mau, who had not 
existence before he was conceived by the Virgin Mary, 
and that the Holy Ghost is no distinct person. They 
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own that the name of God is given in Scripture to Jesus | 
Christ, but contend that it is only a deputed title, in- 
vesting him, however, with an absolute suvereiguty over 
all created beings, and rendering him an object of wor- 
ship to men and angels. They deny the doctrines of | 
satisfaction and imputed righteousness, and regard 
original sin and predestination as scholastic chimeras, 
They likewise maintain the sleep of the soul after death, 
and they say that it will be raised ngain with the body 
at the resurrection. In the present day, the term 
Socinian is commonly applied to such as hold the Uni- 
tarian doctrines, which are similar, but not exactly the 
mume. See UNITARIANISM. 

Sociology, n. [Lat. socius, and Gr. logos, discourse.) 
A word sumewhat barbarously coined by the school of 
M. Comte (Positivism) to express the science which has 
to do with man in his social capacity, including politics, 
political economy, and similar subjects. 

Bock, n. [A. S. socz; Lat. soccus, u light shoe.) A cov- 
ering for the foot; especially, the shoe worn by an actor 
of the ancient comedy ;—hence, comedy, as distinguished 
from tragedy, which latter art is typitied by the bushkin. 
—A short knit or woven stocking for the foot; as, u 
pair of socks, 

—A warm, inner sole for a shoe; as, a felt sock, 

—(Fr. soc ; L. Lat. soccus.) A ploughshare. 

Sockdol'ager, Socdol'oger, Sockdologer, 
(yer,) n. (Corrupted from dorology.) That which gives 
the finishing stroke to anything ;—hence, that which is 
final and admits of noappeal, redress, or escape. (Colloq. 
U. S.) -A kind of fish-hook, having two hooks, self-acting 
by means of a spring, and which close upon a fish the 
moment it bites. (Am.) 

Sock’et, n. (Dim. of sock.) Any hollow thing or place 
which receives and holds something else; as, the sockets 
of the eye-balls.— Especially, the hollow tube in which 
a candle is fixed in the candlestick ; as, the light burned 
down to the socket. 

Sock’et-bolt, n. (Mach.) A bolt that passes throngh 
a thimble that is fixed between the parts connected by 
the bolt. 

Sock’et-chisel, (cl,) n. A strong chisel used for 
mortising. 

Sock’less, a. Without socks or shoes. 

Socle, (sõ'kl,) n. [Fr., from Lat. soccus.] (Arch.) A 
square member whose breadth is greater than its 
height: — used instead of a pedestal for the reception 
of acolumn. It differs from a pedestal in being without 
base or cornice.— Also, a plain face or plinth at the 
lower part of a wall. 

Seconuseo, (so-ko-noos'ko,) a town of Guatemala, cap. 
of the prov. of Soconusco, abt. 60 m. S. W. of Ciudad 
Real, in Mexico. 

Socor’ro, an island of the Pacific Ocean, Lat. 18° 43’ 
14” N., Lon. 110° 54 15” W., 24 m. long and 9 broad. 
Secorro, in New Mexico, a large S. co., extending from 
Texas to Arizona; area, 60,000 sq. m. Revers. Rio 
Grande and Rio Pecos. Surfuce, mountainous in the 
centre and W., where it is traversed by the Sierra Madre. 
Cap. Simitar. Pop. abt, 7,000. — A post-village of the 
above co., on the Rio Grande, 135 m. S. S. W. of Santa Fé; 

pop. abt. 650. 

Socorro, a town of the U. S. of Colombia, dept. of Boy- 
aca, 65 m. 3.8.W. of Pamplona; pop. abt. 15,000. 

Socorro, or Socorka, in Tus, u post-vill, of El Paso co., 
on the Rio Grande, 15 m. S. E. of El Paso; pop. abt, 1,000, 

Socotra, an island of the Indian Ocean, 230 m. from 
the 8. coast of Arabia, and 120 m. E. of Cape Gardafui, 
in Africa, its chief town, Tumarinda, being in Lat. 12° 
39’ 2” N., Lon. 549 6 29” E.; area, 1,000 sy. m. Date- 
trees and cotton are cultivated; but the productions for 
which S. is particularly famous are aloes and the gum 
of the dragon’s blood-tree, both of which are said to be 
the finest in the world. Pop. 5,000, mostly Bedouins. 

Soc'otrine, a. Pertaining to, or obtained from, Soc- 
otra; as, & cotrinꝰ aloes, 

Boc'rates, the great Athenian philosopher, was the son 
of Sophroniscns and Phanarete, nnd was B. near Athens 
B. C. 469. He was brought up to his father’s calling, 
that of a sculptor, and fora time gained his living by it. 
He was, however, naturally an eager student, and by | 
means of the best teachers and the best works accessi- | 
ble to him, got the best education his country and his 
age could give him. He was one of the disciples of the | 
great Anaxagoras, and of his successor Archelaus, and 
soon gave himself up entirely to philosophy. He led an 
active social life, married — unhappily for bimself, a 
Xanthippe — served his country as a soldier, distin- 
guishing himself by his courage and extraordinary en- 

urance at the siege of Potidwa, at the battle of Delium, 
andat Amphipolis. At Potidwa he saved the life of his 

upil Alcibiades, and at Dolium the life of his pupil 

enophon. His robust constitution made him indiffer- 
ent to the extremes of temperature; he conld dress 
alike and go barefoot all the year round. He appears 
to have scarcely ever held any political office, and seems 
to have inclined rather to the aristocratic than the 
democratic party. Critias, one of the Thirty Tyrants, 
had been his pupil; Theramenes was his friend ; so was 
Charmides. Yet he fearlessly rebuked Critias for his 
vices, and thereby made him his enemy; and he with 
equal courage and disregard of consequences denounced 
the proceedings of the Thirty, and in one important 
case refused to obey their command. On the trial of the 
six generals after the battle of Arginuse he firmly op- 
posed the injustice of the sentence. But it was ns a 
teacher that S. made himself the foremost man of 
Athens, and perhaps of the ancient world. He wrote no 
book, he did not establish a school, nor constitute a| 
system of philosophy. But he almost lived abroad, and 
mixed with men familiarly, and in the street or any 
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place of public resort, where listeners gathered round 
him, he talked and questioned and discussed, not for) 
pay, but from the love of truth and a sense of duty. He) 
was persuaded that he had a high religious mission to 
fulfil, and that a divine voice (afterwards spoken of us his 
Damon or Genius.) habitually interfered to restrain him | 
from certain actions; and instead of encouraging profit- 
less speculations upon nature or the rhetorical charla- 
tunry of the Sophists, he turned the thoughts of men to 
themselves, their actions, and their duties. &. was dis- 
tinguished chietly by his theory of virtue. Virtue, he 
said, consisted in knowledge. To do right was the only 
road to happiness; aud as every man sought to be hap- 
py, Vice could arise only from ignorance or mistake as 
to the means; hence the proper corrective was an en- 
larged teaching of the consequences of actions. Yet 
even on these things he did not dogmatize; instead of 
asserting and imparting, he questioned, aud suggested, 
and showed, and led the way to real Knowledge. fe ruth- 
lessly compelled iguorance and pretence to own them- 
selves, and thus drew on himself the hatred of many. 
So early as B C. 424 he was attacked by Aristophanes, iu 
his comedy of the Clouds, as the arch-sophist, the enemy 
of religion, and corrupter of youth; substantially the 
same charges as those on which he was prosecuted 
twenty years later, He was made to appear not only 
hateful, but ridiculous — a result the more easy to be at- 
tained because of his singularly ugly physiognomy, so 
easily rendered by the comic mask. He was persecuted 
during the tyranny of the Thirty, and after their fall he 
was impeached by Anytus, one of their leading oppo- 
nents, with whom were associated Melitus, a tragic poet, 
and Lycon, an orator. He was charged with not be- 
lieving in the gods which the state worshipped ; with 
introducing new divinities; and with corrupting the 
youth, Death was proposed as the penalty. S. refused 
to make nse of a speech prepared for his detence by 
Lysias, and defended himself in a tone of confident inno- 
cence and worthiness, which aggravated the ill-will of 
his judges. He was condemned by a majority of six 
only; but his additional speech iv mitigation of the sen- 
tence raised the majority against him to eighty. Thirty 
days elapsed between his sentence and its execution, in 
pursuance of the law that no criminal must be put to 
death during the voyage of the sacred ship. the Tris. 
to Delos with the annual offerings. During that period 
S. had the society of his friends, and conversed with 
them as usual; the last conversation being on the im- 
mortality of the soul. He retused the offer of some of 
his friends to procure means of escape for him; drank 
the hemlock cup with perfect composure, and so D. in 
the 70th year of his age, B, C. 399. F. opened a new æra 
in philosophy, and without founding a system he origi- 
nated, by rousing men to reflection and leading them 
toward self-knowledge, a vast movement of intellect, 
which produced, first Platonism and the Aristotelian 
logic, and then all the systems, even conflicting ones, 
which rose into more or less importance during ten snc- 
cessive centuries. So true, on a wider scale thun he 
meant, was his own conception of his method as an 
“intellectual obstetricism.” By his religious spirit, his 
belief in God and in immortality, his aim to reunite re- 
ligion and morality, and his own noble and beautiful 
lite, the mirror of the truths he taught, he exerted so 
strong and wholesome an influence that the historian 
of the Christian religion, Neander, does not hesitate to 
adopt the saying of the Florentine philosopher, Mar- 
silio Ficino, that S., like John the Baptist, was a foure- 
runner df Christ. Our primary authorities tor the lite 
and teaching of this extraordinary man are Xenophon's 
Memorabilia and Apelogy of S. and Plato's Dialogues, in 
which he forms the great central figure. 
Socratic, Socratiical, a. Pertaining or relating 
to Socrates, or to his doctrines or method of teaching. 
Socratically, adv. After the manner or method of 
Socrates. 
Soc‘ratist, u. A disciple or follower of Socrates. 
Sod, n. (Du. zode.) That stratum of earth on the sur- 
fuce which is filled with the roots of grass; turf; sward ; 
also, a piece of turf. 
—a. Made of sod; as, a sod fence. 
uv. a. To turf; to cover with sod ; as, to sod a garden-plot. 
Sod, imp. und pp. of SEETHE for SOLDEN. See SEETHE, 
So'da, n. [Ger., Sp., and It. soda, sode; Fr. soude.) 
(Ghom) The protoxide of the alkaline metal sodium. 
t may be procured in un anhydrous state by burning 
the metal in dry air or oxygen. It is of a white color, 
greedily abstracting water from the air, which cannot 
be expelled by heat. In this state it forms hydrate of 
S., or caustic & It is so familiar in its properties to 
hydrate of potash, that it need not be fully described 
here. Furm NuO. See below, g Manufacture of S. 
Curbonates of S. There are three of these, the ordi- 
nary menocarbonats, or common washing-soda, NaO.C Og, 
which in its crystalline form contains ten equivalents 
of water: the sesquicurbonate, 2NaO0.3C03+4aq, which 
occurs in the mineral kingdom as irona and urus; and 
the bicarbonate, NaO. C02 HO.COg, which is prepared 
by passing carbonic acid through a concentrated solu- 
tion of the carbonate until saturation takes place. It 
is also prepared by exposing the crystallized monocar-} 
bonate to the action of a current of carbonic acid ; but 
in this method of making it, only the outside portions 
of the converted crystals should be used, the inner} 
parts being only partially changed. It is ground and) 
dried at n very gentle heat, care being taken to avoid 
a high temperature, which would cause the formation 
of the sesquicarbonate. Bicarbonate of S. crystallizes | 
in prisms. It occurs in commerce as a white crystal-| 
line powder, which is gradually converted into the ses- 
quicarbonate by exposure to the air. It is much used 
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in medicine, having a much lees unpleasant taste than 
either the mono- or sesquicarbonate, from which it is 
readily distinguished by giving no precipitate with the 
Magnesia salts. The properties of the monocarbonate 
are described under Manufacture of Soda, 

Hyposulpiite of S. This important salt is now manne 
fuctured iu tons for photographic purposes and as an 
antichlore, to extract the last traces of chlorine from 
paper pulp. It is prepared by fusing equal weights of 
carbonate of S. and flower of sulphur, and transmitting 
sulphurous acid through the solution of impure sul- 
phide of sodinm thus formed. The liquid is evaporated, 
aud byposulphite of Š crystallizes from the solution in 
bold prisms. Form. NuO. S202. 

Manufacture of S. The preparation of carbonate of 
S. from common salt may be divided into three princi- 
pal operations: 1, the production of salt-cuke, or crude 
sulphate of &; 2, the transformation of the sulphate of 
S. into black-ash or impure carbonate mixed with sul- 
phide of sodium, by roasting with chalk and coal; 3, the 
extraction of S. ash, or dry carbonate, by lixivation with 
water and evaporation to dryness. The first process is 
performed by placing about 6 cwt. of ordinary salt in 
a strong iron pan, and mixing it with an equal weight 
of oil of vitriol, The mixture is then removed toa 
reverberatory furnace, and the flame allowed to play 
on its surface until the whole of the hydrochloric acid 

is driven off, and the chloride of sodium transformed 
intoa dry mass of sulphate of S., or sult-cake, as it is 
termed. The hydrochloric acid produced is condensed, 
and used either tor the production of chlorine n the 
manutacture of bleaching powder, or for extracting the 
copper from the iron pyrites used in making the 
black-ash, or impure carbonate of &. is effected by 
mingling the sulphate of S. or salt-cake, formed in the 
first process, with chalk and powdered conl in the pro- 
portions of three parts of sulphate of S., three of chalk, 
and two of coal. The mixture is thrown iuto a rever- 
beratory furnace in quantities of two hundred-weight 
and a half at atime, and frequently stirred until melted. 
Towards the conclusion of the operation, a violent 
effervescence takes place, carbonic oxide escaping in 
large quantities, and burning with a green or yellow 
flume: the products being carbonic oxide, which burns; 
sulphide of lime, which remains behind; and carbonate 
of soda, with which it is mixed. This intermediate ac- 
tion is the foundation of the whole process, In practice, 
an excess of coal and chalk is employed, as much of the 
coal burns away, and an excess of lime is required in 
order to prevent the formation of any of the soluble 
sulphides of calcium. The amount of carbonate of S. 
contained in black-ush is about 20 per cent. It is ex- 
tracted from the mass by breaking it into small frag- 
ments, and digesting it with warm water for several 
hours in large vate provided with false bottoms, the 
Just and weakest washings being used to act on fresh 
portions of black-ash, When the lixivinm is sufficiently 
concentrated, it is transferred to evaporating pans. The 
residue left behind is known as S. waste, and consists 
ofa mixture of oxysulphide of calcium and unburnt 
coal. The efforts of numerous chemists have been fruit- 
lessly employed for the last 50 yeurs in endeavoring to 
utilize this waste product, which collects gradually near 
all S-works, and ultimately forms large mountains, 
The solution of crude carbonate of S. is generally of a 
dark-green color, from the accidental admixture of iron 
or manganese, and contains certain proportions of hy- 
drate and sulphate of soda, which are converted into 
carbonate by mixing the evaporated salts with small 
coal and sawdust, and in heating in a reverberatory fur- 
nace. The resulting salt, which is the soda-ash of com- 
merce, is then once more dissolved in water, the solution 
evaporated to crystallization, when large rhomboidal 
crystals of ordinary washing- S. are obtained. These 
consist of carbonate of S.. with ten equivalents of water. 

Nitrate of S. This salt occurs (like nitrate of potash) 
as an incrustration on the earth in certain bot districts, 
more especially in Chili and Peru, where it is found in 
layers of considerable thickness. It crystallizes in large 
rhombohedral masses — whence its commercial name of 
cubic nitre. Exposed to the air, it deliquesces, and 
therefore cannot be substituted for nitre in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder. It is largely used in the manu- 
facture of nitric acid, being cheaper than nitrate of pot- 
ash, and yielding a larger per centage of acid. It was 
exported in large quantities during the Russian war (the 
trade in sulphate being interdicted, that article being 
contraband of war), for the manufacture of nitre by dou- 
ble decomposition with carbonate or sulphate of potash, 

Phosphates of S. With phosphoric acid, S. forms a 
large number of crystallizable salts, the most important 
of which is the rhombic phosphate. It forms large 
transparent efflorescent rhombic prisms, which have a 
cooling saline taste, and are very soluble in water. It is 
used medicinally as a purgative, and is employed in 
analysis. Form. 2Na0.HO.PO;. 

Sulphate of S. Purified sulphate of S, popularly 
known as Glauber’s salt, is used medicinally as a purga- 
tive. In its crude state, it is manufactured in enormous 
quantities from common salt and sulphuric acid, form- 
ing salt-cake, one of the steps iu the S. manufacture 
(J. v.) In its anhydrous condition, it sometimes forms 
an incrustation on the surface of the soil, in which state 
it is known to mineralogists as Chenardite. It is also a 
large product in the manufacture of nitric acid from 
nitrate of S. Form. NaO 80s. 

Sulphite of S. This salt is made on a large scale by 
passing sulphurons acid over moist S crystals. By care- 
ful evaporation, it may be obtained in transparent, five- 
or six-sided prisms, which, when exposed to the air, be- 
come covered with an opaque crust of sulphate of S It 
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has been lately much employed as an antichlore for the 
preservation of wines, and in refining beet-root sugar. 
So'da-al’um, n. (in.) A hydrated sulphate ot soda 
and alumina. It occurs native in fibrous crusts, with a 
glossy internal aspect, about the Solfatara, near Naples. 
So'da-ash, n. (Chem) See Sopa (MANUF. OF). 
Soda Lake, in the N.W. of Louisiana, between Caddo 
and Cross lakes, 15 m. long and 6 wide, the surplus 
waters of which flow into the Red River at Shreveport. 
So'dalite, n. [From sodu, and Gr. lithos, stone.) (Min.) 
A silicate of alumina and suda with chloride of sodium. 
It generally occurs crystallized in rhombic dodecahe- 
drons, also massive, and is of various colors. 
Sodal'ity, n. (Lat. sodalitas, from sodalis, a comrade. ] 
A fellowship, fraternity, or camerulerie. 
So'da-salts, n. pl. (Chem.) Salts having a base of 
soda. 
Soda Springs, in Jdaho, a village of Oneida co., 220 
m. 8 E. of Boisee City. 
So'da-waste, n. (Chem.) See Sopa (MANUF. oF). 
So'da- water. n. (Chem) A well-known beverage, 
which, as usually prepared, is a supersaturated solution 
of carbonic acid gas in water. Soda-water, properly called, 
consists of one, two, or three drachms of carbonate ol 
soda, dissolved in a pint of water highly impregnated 
with carbonic acid. This is often a valuable remedy ; 
but it would sometimes be attended by mischievous re- 
sults, if indulged in to the extent which some persons 
pursue the use of soda-water. The mere aqueous solu- 


tion of carbonic acid, which is made by forcing the gus 
into water by a condensing pump, and under a pressure 
of six or eight atmospheres, is an agreeable and, gener- 
ally speaking, harmless diluent. 

Sod'den, pp. of SEETHE, q. v. 

Thick-wkulled ; heavy; obtuse; 


Sod den-witted, a. 
stupid. z 
Sad dy, a. Consisting of, or covered with, sod; turfy. 

Sod’er, v.a. Same as SOLDER, q. v. 

Sod’ero, an island of Sweden in the Aland Strait. Ert. 
7 m. long, and 3 broad. 

Sodium, n. (Gm..) The alkaline metal of which soda 
is the oxide. It was discovered in 1807 by Sir Humphrey 
Davy. It occurs in large quantities in nature, chiefly 
in combination with chlorine, as sea-aalt. It is also 
found united with oxygen in certain common minerals, 
such as albite, analcime, labradorite, and kryolite. It 
also occurs in the form of nitrate, carbonate, biborate, 
and sulphate, It is found in the ashes of plants, espe- 
cially those which grow near the sea, such as the Sal- 
sola Soda, formerly the great source of sodium aud its 
compounds, now principally obtained from sea and rock 
salt. Sodium has lately become un article of commerce 
in consequence of the demand which has arisen for it 
for the manufacture of aluminium. M. Deville recom- 
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Jordan, E. from Bethel and Ai, near where the river dis- 
charges itself into the Dead Sea. 

Sod’om, iv Georgia, a village of Burke co. 

Sodom, in New Jersey, a villuge of Warren co., 12 m. 

| from Belvidere. 

|Sod‘omite, n 
guilty of sodo 

Sodomitical, a. Pertaining, or relating, to sodomy. 

Sod’omy, n. Unnatural copulation; buggery. 

So'dorus, or SApoRUS, in IH,, a post-vill. of Cham- 
paign co., 33 m. N.E. of Decatur. 

80 „ in Michigan, a post-township of Berrien co., 5 
m. N.W. of Berrien: pop. abt. 900, 

Sodus, in New York, u post-village and township of 
Wayne co., 36 m. N. E. of Rochester; pop. of township 
abt. 6,000, 

Sodus Bay, in New York, an inlet of Lake Ontario in 
Wayne co, ö m. long and 3 broad, 35 m. N.E. of Rochester. 

Sodus Centre, in New York, a post-villuge of Wayne 
co, 190 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Sodus Point, in New York, a post-village of Wayne 
co, on Lake Ontario, 30 m. W. S. W. of Oswego. 

Soest, a town of Prussian Westphalia, on the Söster- 
bach, an affluent of the Lippe, 13 m. N. N. E. of Arnsberg, 
and 33 m. S.E. of Munster. Manuf. Liuen, woollens, 
hosiery, leather, paper, and oil. ep. 9,500. 

Soe ver. So and ever, found in compounds, as in who- 
soerer, whatsoever, wheresverer, whensoerer, howsoever, 
and noting any out of all possible persons, things, times, 
places, ways, &c. 

Son. n. Fr., It., Sp, and Ar.; Hind. sooffu, a bench. 

A long seat, generally with a stuffed or cushioned bot- 

tom, used as an elegant or useful piece of household fur- 

niture; a kind of divan. 

Sofa'‘Ia, a tract of country on the E. coast of Africa, in- 
cluded in the territory known as Mozambique, bet. abt. 
Lat. 18° to 240 S., and from the seaboard to the Lupata 
mountains. The climate is very unhealthy. The Portu- 
guese possessions in N. occupy an area of ubt. 10,000 sq. 
m., and have a pop. of 287,009. — ÑoFALA, a town in the 
above country, and formerly the cap. of a native king- 
dom, is situate in Lat. 20° S., Lon. 85° E. at the mouth 
of the river Sofala, which has a course of 200 m., and is 
navigable only tor small craft. 

Sof fioni, n. pl. [It.] Sec Boractc Amn. 

Soffit, n. [It. % ta-] (Arch.) A small ceiling, formed 
into panels, as over 
windows, in-goings 
of doors, staircases, 

&c. 

So'fi, n.; pl. Sorts. 
Pers. sûfi, sôfi.) In 
ersia, a dervish, &. 

was also the sur- 


An inhabitant of Sodom; — hence, one 


menda the following method of manufacturing this 
valuable metal :— Dried carbonate of soda 717 parts, 
pen charcoal 175 parts, and finely-powdered chalk 

08 parts, are mixed intimately, and kneaded into a stiff 
paste with oil, and calcined in a covered iron pot. The 
mass is then introduced into a retort, and distilled with 
the same precautions as those used in the manufacture 
of potassium (q. v.). This mixture generally yields one- 
third its weight of sodinm. Sodium is a yellowish-white 
lustrous metal, resembling silver more closely than po- 
tassium. It is soft, and may be readily cut with a knife 
or moulded with the fingers. Exposed to the air, it tar- 
nishes immediately, becoming covered with a film of 
soda; it is therefore preserved in petroleum or some 
other hydrocarbon. Heated in the sir or oxygen, it 
burns with a bright-yellow flume, and is converted into 
soda. Thrown upon water, it decomposes it rapidly, 
but without eliminating sufficient heat to kindle the 
hydrogen formed, It is much used in chemical opera- 
tions for the reduction of the elements having a great 
affinity for oxygen, such as boron, silicon, calcium, bari- 
nm, magnesium, &c.; and in the arts for the reduction 
of aluminium. Its amalgam with mercury, from not 
requiring to be kept under naphtha, is frequently used 
for this aud other purposes, when a strong deoxidizing 
agent is required. Mercury is placed in a strong glass 
flask, and heated to about 300°; the sedium is then 
dropped in in pieces the size of a pea. When the whole 
of the sodium is added, the amalgam is poured out in 
a flat dish until cold, when it is broken up in small 
pieces, and kept in a stoppered bottle. Equiv. 22:97 ; sp. 
gr. 9372; fusing-point, 194° F.; symbol. Na. (natrium.) 

Bromide und lad ide of S. These two salts occur spar- 
ingly in sea-water aud in the ashes of sea-planta, and 
are the principal commercial sources of iodine and bro- 
mine. Like the corresponding salts of potassium, they 
crystallize in anhydrous cubes, Which deliquesce on ex- 
posure to the air. 

Chloride of S. This important substance constitutes 
the rock-salt of commerce, or comimon table-salt. See 
Rock-satr. 

Sodom. (Script.) One of the cities of the plain, and 
for saine time the dwelling-place of Lot. Its crimes 
and vices (the nature of which is recalled in the word 
Sudumy) were so enormous, that God destroyed it by 
fire from heaven, with three neighboring cities, Gomor- 
rah, Zeboim, and Admah, which were as wicked as it- 
self. The plain of Siddim, in which they stood, was pleas- 
ant and fruitful, like an earthly paradise; but it was 
frst burned, and afterwards mostly overflowed by the 
waters of the Dead Sea or Lake of Sodom. — Modern 
writers on sacred topography, however, are not agreed 
as to the precise site to be assigned to those cities, no 
trace of which sow remains; the majority holding that 
they staod on the R. shure of the Dead Sea, near the 
salt hill of Usdum; while others, again, maintain that 


name borne by the 
ancestors of the Per- 
sian monarchs ot 
the race preceding 
that which now oc 
cupies the throne; Fig. 2394. — SS, sorrir. 

and Shah Ismael 

Sofi, the first monarch of that race, also bore it;— 
hence. by European writers of the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries, the word sofi, or sophy, was used erroneously as a 
title of the Shah of Persia. 

Sotism, (Hm.) Su’fism,n. The religious tenets 
held by the Sofis or Sufis. They are those of a sect which 
is said to be gaining ground extensively in Oriental 
countries, especially among the educated classes of Mo- 
hammedans. These tenets, like those of the Quietists 
and other Christian sects of mystics, are founded on a 
notion of the union of the human soul with the divinity 
by contemplation and the subjugation of the appetites. 
The principles of S. appear also to bave a remarkable 
affinity, in some respects, with those pantheistic notions 
which are prominent in the system of the Brahmins, 
and seem to form the very foundation of the still more 
extended religion of Buddhism. See Baptism. 

Soft, a. (comp. sorter; superl. SOFTEST.) [A. B. soft; 
Ger. sauft, soft, mild.] Readily yielding to pressure; 
easily cut or separated by an edged instrument; impres- 
sible; yielding. — The opposite of hard; as, soft earth, 
a soft bed, soft wood, — Easily worked; ductile; mal- 
leable; as, a soft metal.— Smooth to the touch; fine; 
delicate; not rugged, rough, or harsh; as, a soft skin, 
soft velvet. — Hence, by analogy, pleasant to perceive; 
agreeable to the feelings; as, soft air.— Mild to the 
eyes; not strong or gluring; not agitating by violence 
of contrast or intensity of coloring; as, a soft light, a 
soft tint. — Smooth or melodious to the ear; flowing; 
harmonious; not loud, rough, harsh, or grating; not 
dissonant or vehement; gentle; as, a soft voice, a soft 
whisper, sft music, soft rhythm. — Easily yielding to 
persuasion or motives; flexible; pliant; susceptible of 
influence or passion ; facile; impressible ; compliant; 
tractable ; gentle; delicate; elegantly tender; feminine; 
as, a soft form, a soft temper. — Effeminate ; weak; easy: 
not bold, courageous, or manly; as, a soft spirit. — Not 
tinged with salts; not hard; as, soft water. — Easy; 
quiet; tranquil; undisturbed; as, a soft slumber. — 
Wenk; impressible; thin-skinned; as, every man has 
his soft place, which a woman finds out. — Uniformly 
easy in motion or action ; gentle; quiet. — Mild; placid; 
courteous; complaisant: not rude, rough, or irritating ; 
as, a soft manner, soft in speech. 


SOIS 


| Soft, interj. Be soft; hold; stop; not so fast; as, “ But 
soft, my muse! the world is wide.” — Sir J. Suckling. 

Soften, (/ n,) v.a. To make soft or more soft; as, 
(J.) To make less bard, ns matter. — (2.) To mollify ; to 
assuage; to make less fierce and intractable; to make 
more susceptible of humane or fine feelings; to make 
less harsh or severe; as, to ten w stern temper. — 
(3.) To palliate; tu seek to lesseu the apparent enormity 
of; us, tu soften one’s trausgressions. — (4.) To allevi- 
ate; to mitigate; to compose; as, music softens pain. 
— (5.) To make calm, placid, or agreeable. — (6) To 
reuder less barsh, rude, offensive, violent, or vehement; 
as, to soften oue's address or ayer ar | To make 
less prominent or glaring; us, to soften the lights in a 
picture. — (8.) To enervate; to make tender, delicate, or 
effeminate; as, a savage softened by intercourse with 
civilization, — To make less harsh, strident, or grating, 


(Pron.) Not pronounced with a sudden or forcibly 
emphatic utterance, but forming a partial combination 
of sound with a following letter; — expressed of certain 
consonants, as g. when soft, is pronounced like s, as in 
cent; or g like j, as in gin. 


the cities of the plain stuod in the circle or plain of the 


—adv. Softly; gently; quietly. 
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or of a diametrically opposite quality ; as, to soften the 
voice. 

—v. n. To become soft or softer; to become less hard 
or rigid; as, (I.) To become more pliable and suscepti- 
ble to pressure; as, wax softens in heat.—(3.) To be 
come less rude, barbarous, barsh, or cruel; as, a tyrant 
softens under love. —(4.) To become less stern, or obdu- 
Tate; to become open to compassion or tender feelings* 
as, his heart softens at the pitiable sight. — (5.) To be 
come mild or temperate; as, the climate softens. — (6.) 
To become less harsh, severe, imperious, or rigorous; as, 
the law sometimes softens in this country toward an of- 
feuder who bas political influence. 

Softener, (ner,) n. One who, or that which, softens, 

Soft’-grass, n. (Bot.) See Hocus. 

Soft -head’ed, a. Silly: possessing a weak intellect. 

Soft’-hearted, a. Possessing softness or tenderness of 
heart; impressible to the softer emotions; open tocompas- 
sion, pity, or other kindly affection; gentle; benevolent. 

Soft -heart'eduess. x. Quality of being soft-hearted. 

Softish, a. Somewhat sott. 

Softly, adv. In a soft manner; without hardness. 

Soft'ness, n. [A. S.] Quality of being soft; — correl- 
ative to hurdness ; susceptibility of feeling or passion; 
mildness; kindness; civility ;° gentleness; as, softness 
of disposition. — Effeminacy ; weakness; vicious deli- 
cacy ; timorousness; pusillanimity ; excessive suscepti- 
bility of fear or alarm — Smoothness to the ear; as, 
softness of the voice. —Gentleness ; candor; iness to 
be aflected ; mildness of temper ; meekness ; simplicity. 
—Mild temperature; as, so/tness of the air. — Smooth- 
ness or delicacy of surface or texture, as perceived by 
the touch ; as, softness of the skin, or of silk. 

Soft’-spoken, a. Having a mild, gentle voice; — 
hence, gentle; affable; complaisant; courteous; as, a 
suft-spoken woman, 

Sog’gy. a. (comp. SOGGIER; superl. socarest.) [Icel. 
soggr, damp.) Dank; wet; sott with moisture; as, 
soggy timber.— Steaming with damp; as, soggy vege- 
tation. 

So-ho! interj. Ho! holla!—A sportsman’s halloo; a 
word used iu calling from a distant place. 

Soi-disant, (swa/-de-z0ng’,)a. [Fr.]  Self-styled ; pre- 
tended ; calling himself; would-be; as. a sot-disant kin 

Soignies, be denne a town of Belgium, prov. of Hal- 
bault, on the Senne, 10 m. N. N. E. of Mons; pop, 6,500. 

Soil, v. a. [A. S. selan ; Icel. solo, to strain; Fr. souiller.) 
To sully; to defile; to foul; to dirty; to tarnish; to 
stain; to pollute; as, to soil one's clothes by contact 
with dust. — To bespatter; to begrim; to besmear; to 
bedaub ; to cover with something extraneous or foreign ; 
as, plants soiled with mildew. — To dung; to manure; 
as, to soil the ground. 

—v.a. [Fr. soúler ; Lat. satullare.] To feed, as cattle or 
horses, in the stable or an inclosure with green fodder, 
instead of sending them out to grass; — hence, to purge 
by dieting with green food: as, to soil a horse. 

—n. (Ger, siile.] Filth; any foul matter covering another 
substance; dirt; foulness.— A stain, blot, or tarnish; 
as,“ A lady's honor, nice as ermines, will not bear a 
soil.” — Dryden. 

Fr. sol; Lat. solum.) Earthy and other substances in 
a state of mixture with organised matter fit for the 
growth of plants. The surface of the earth in every 
country on which plants have grown and decayed is 
properly denominated zou; while the earth at a foot or 
more beneath the surface, commonly called subsoil, is 
comparatively without organized matter, and is there- 
fore properly denominated earth, clay, sand, gravel, 
lime, Ac. See the Supr'r. 

— Land; country; as, he died on foreign soil.— Dung; 
manure ; compost ; as, night soil. 

Fr. souille, from L. Lat. souillare, to foul, from sus, a 

og.) A miry or dank place which forms a refuge for a 
wild bear or other hunted animal.— To take soil, to 
run into the mire or water; — hence, to take refuge or 
cover. 

Soilless, a. Without soil; as, a soilless desert, 

Soil’ure, (-yir,) n. Stain; tarnish; pollution; as, the 
soilure of a woman’s chastity. (k.) ° 

Soiree, (swah-rd’,) n. [Fr., from soir, evening.] An 
evening party or entertainment; a conversazione.— 
A term often applied to the meetings of certain socie- 
ties at which tea and other refreshments are introduced ; 
the opposite of matinée. 

Soissons, (swois’sawng,) a fortified town of France, 

dept. of Aisne, on the Aisne, 17 m. S. W. of Laon. Manuf. 

Coarse linen, hosiery, thread, ropes, and leather. Pop. 

10,208, — S. Noriodunam, and afterwards Augusta Sues- 

simum, was the Just Roman stronghold in Gaul that 

withstood the arms of Clovis, who here overthrew Sya- 
grius, the Roman commander, in 486, and made it the 

15 the Frankish monarchy, which it long continued 

to 


Soja, (d.) n. 


Sojourn’ment, u. Temporary abode or residence, as 


Sok. a river of Russia, ris 
Sol. n. [Lat.] The sun. 


—lu Switzerland, u copper coin and money of account. 


Solnee, (sdl'as,) v.a. (O. Fr., from Lat. solor, solatus.) 


Sol’acement, n. Act of solacing, or state of being 


Solann’cez, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, alliance 


Solana'les, n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, sub- 


Sola“ 


SOLA 


(Bot.) A genus of plants, order Faba- 
cee. The legumes of S hispida form the principal in- 
gredient of the sauce called sey, which is imported from 
India iu large quantities. 


Sojourn, (sõjérn,) v.n. [Fr. séjourner; It. soggior- 


nure, froin L. Lat, sejournare—sub, under, anid diurnus, 
daily.] To continue, tarry, or abide in a place for a 
day, or for days, or as a temporary resident, or us a 
stranger, not considering the place as his permanent 
habitation ; as, to sojourn on the continent of Europe. 


—n. (Pron. in poetry sdjern’.) A temporary residence, 


as that of a traveller in a foreign laud; as, a sqjuurn in 
Japan. 


Sojourn’er,n A temporary resident; a stranger or 


traveller who dwells or stays in a place for a time. 


Sojourn’ing, x. Act of residing in a place fora time; 


also, the period of abode, 

that of a stranger or traveller. 

s in the govt. of Orenburg, 
and after a S W. course of 130 m. flows into the Volga, 
15 m. S. of Samara. 


(Hr.) Ti tincture of gold (or) in the heraldic bla- 
zunry of sovereign princes. 


(Mas) The French and Taten maine for the note in 
the gaint corresponding to our G, or the filth tone of 
the dir scale. 


To litt up the spirits of; to cheer, comfort, console, or 
encourage in solitude, in grief, or under calamity; to 
comfort or to relieve in affliction; to console ;—used in 
application to persons; as, I solace myself with the hope 
of better days to come, — To svothe; toalluy; to as- 
surge; as, to solace distress. 
laz, comfort, consolation; from Lat, solatium 
hat which comforts or alleviates grief or 
anxiety; — also, that which relieves in distress; conso- 
lation; cheer; mitigation; relief; diversion; amuse- 
ment: as, tobacco is man’s truest solace, 


soluced. 


Mlan ie. Diag. 5 free stamens, axile placenta, and a 
terete embryo.— They are herbaceous plants or shrubs 
inhubiting all parts of the world excepting the Arctic 
regions. They are chiefly known from Scrophwlartacer 
by their curved or spiral embryo, the plaited astivation 
of their flowers, and by the flowers being usually regu- 
lar, with the same number of stamens as lobes. The 
first of these characters, however, is not of universal 
importance; the plaited corolla and symmetrical flowers 
are better marks of distinction, This order contains 
Nightshade, Henbane, Mandrake, Tobacco, Stramonium, 
the Potato, and the Tomato, the leaves of all which are 
narcotic and exciting, but in different degrees, from 
Atropa belladonna, which causes vertigo, convulsions, 
and vomiting, tebacco, which will frequently produce 
the first and last of these symptoms, henbane, and stra- 
monium, down to some of the Solanum tribes. the leaves 
of which are so inert as to be used as kitchen herbs. 
Even in the potato plant, the narcotic acrid principle is 
found in the stem and leaves, and in the rind of the 
tuber; but the principal part of the latter consists of 
starch. and the small quantity of deleterions matter be- 
ing volatile and near the surface, is readily driven off 
by the heat used in cooking. 


class /erigynous exogens. Disa. Dichlamydeous, mono- 
petalons, symmetrical flowers, axile placente, 2 to 3- 
celled fruit, large embryo, lying in a small quantity of 
albumen, The alliance includes 7 orders, —OLEACE®, So- 


LAN ACER, ASCLEPIADACE E, CORDIACEÆ, CONVOLVULACE E, 
Cuscutaces®, and PoLEMONIACE, q. v. 


Solau der. n. (Fir) Same as SALLENDERS, q. v. 
So'lan-goose, So'land-goose, n. (Zo) Same 


as GANNET, g. n. 


Sola’nia, Solani’na, Sol'anine, n. [Fr. sol- 


anine, from Lat. solanum, nightshade.) (Chem.) The 
active principle of the Solanum dulcamara, or Woody 
Nightshade, aud other species of Solanum ; it is the in- 
gredient which renders greened potatoes deleterious, 
being formed in the tubers by the action of light. It is 
a white alkaloid substance, insoluble in water, but sol- 
uble in alcohol, and is highly poisonous, one grain dis- 
solved in dilute sulphuric acid having been found suffi- 
cient to kill a rabbit in six hours, Its combinations 
with the acids are bitter. 

. n. (Sp., from Lat. solanus.] A modified form 
of the SIRC) tq. v.), experienced in the Mediterranean 
anlon the E coast of Spain. 


Sola’no., a town of Spain, prov. of Cindad-Real, 103 m. 


S. E. of Madrid. Manuf. Linen and woollen goods. Pop. 
4.5 0. 


Solano, in Cilifornia,a N. central co.: area, 900 sq.m. 


Rivers, Sacramento and Suisun. Surfuce, mountain- 
ous in the W., with several extensive and fertile valleys. 
Min, Gold. There are several valuable mineral springs. 
Cap, Fairfield. Pop. abt. 21,000 


Solanoid, n. (Lat. solanum, tho generic term for the 


potato, and Gr, eidos, form.) (Mrd.) Resembling a po- 
tato: s id of a particular kind of cancer. 


Solanum, (s0-lai’num.) n. (Bol.) The typical genus 


of the order Solanacew. The tuber of S. tuberosum is 
the common potato, so largely used as food in temperate 
climates. The potato plant is supposed to be a native 
of 3. America, It appears probable that it was first 


bronghtinto Spain from the monntainons parts of South 
America, in the neighborhood of Quito, early in the 16th 
ceutury. Although it now constitutes so large a portion 
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of the food of civilized man, it was scarcely known until 
the 17th cent., and was not extensively cultivated before 
the middle of the 15th. The varieties of the potato are 
very numerous, differing in their time of ripening, qual- 
ity, color, form, size, &c. New varieties are readily pro- 
cured by sowing the seeds, which, with care, will pro~ 
duce good tubers the third year. Potatoes thus reared 
are now thought to be less liable to the potato rot. 

Starch is largely obtained from potatoes, and is used for 

food under the names of English arrow-root, nulritious 

Jurium, Kc. It is also employed in the preparations of 

dertrine, or starch-gum, which is much used in the arts. 

A decoction of the stem aud leaves of the potato-plant 

bas been used as an alterative in cutaneous diseases, and 

an extract of the herb las been also employed as a nar- 
cotie and antispasmodic, The medicinal properties of 
the plant are chiefly due to the presence of an alkaloid, 
called selanine, Which has powertul narcotic properties, 

This has been detected in ull parts of the plant; but, in 

the tuber ouly traces of it are found, aud these are en- 

tirely removed by the process of boiling und preparing 

potatoes for the table. Another interesting species of 

nigrum, the Black Nightshade, or Morel, which 

ses alterative and narcotic properties. The fruit 
is said to be edible; but it this be the case, its use for 
food requires caution, as it contains solunine. The fruits 
of several other species are, however, eaten in various 
parts of the world; as those of S. melongena and uvi- 
herum, called Egg Apples,or Mad Apples, those of &. 
quitense, called Quito oranges, and those of the Austra- 
lian species S. lacmeatum, commonly known as Kan- 
garoo apples. The species of S. marginatum has astrin- 
gent properties, and is employed in Abyssinia in the 
process of tanning. &. pseudo-quina,a Brazilian species, 
is used medicinally iu S. America as a febrifuge. S. 
dulca nara, the Bittersweet, is a well known shrubby 
climber, with blue flowers and red berries, found from 
New England to Arkansas. Its root being chewed, gives 
at first a sensation of bitterness, then of sweetness; its 
bright red berries are poisonous, S. carolinense, Vie 
Horse-nettle, found on roadsides, &c., in the Mid le 
States, isa rough weed, 1-2 feet high, tlowers white, 
berries yellowish. 

So'lar, a. [Fr. solaire, from Lat. solaris—sol, the sun.] 
Pertaining to the sun; as, the solar system. — Diffused 
by, or proceeding from, the sun; as, solar influence, so- 
lar hight, solar rays.— Produced by the agency of the 
sun; us, solar salt, 

Solar Cycle, n. (Chronol.) A term applied to one 
of those artificial periods made use of in chronological 
researches. It comprehends a period of 28 years, com- 
pounded of 7 and 4, the number of days in a week, and 
the number of years in the interval of two leap-years, 
This cycle will remain undisturbed until the end of the 
present century; but in consequence of the year 1900 
not being reckoned as a Jeap-yeur, the whole cycle will 
then be overthrown. It may, however, be reconstructed 
alter 2000, that year being reckoned as leap-year; it will 
then last until 2100. 

Solurization, (-2@’shun,) n. (Photog.) Excessive 
insolation. 

So'larize, v. a. (Photog.) To burn orinjure by too 
much insolation. 

—v. n. To become impaired by undue exposure to the 
sun’s rays in the camera. 

So'lar Phos’phoris, n. pl. Substances which are 
seen to be luminous in a dark place alter having been 
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star may be assumed to be merely consolidated nebules, 
He also believes that this condensation must be accom 
panied by rotation, due to the originally irregular dis- 
tribution of the gravitating particles. With respect to 
the stability of the system under which we live, the 
history of astronomy tells us that it has not undergone 
any change for upwards of two thousand years. Never- 
theless, in Consequence of certain discoveries, it was the 
popular belief, about the middle of the last century, 
that the whole ot the planetary system would ultimately 
be absorbed by the vast mass of the sun, This view was 
taken principally in consequence of the labors of Le- 
grange, who ascertained that the elements of the plane- 
tary orbits are in a state of perpetual change. It next 
Came to be a question how far such vanations were 
likely to be continuous, and ultimately so great as to 
modity altogether the forms of the orbits, and even en- 
danger the separate existence of the planets. Without 
attempting to deeply probe a subject too abstruse to be 
dealt with Lere, it will be necessary to explain that the 
stability of a planet previously depends on the stability 
Of its major axis; for if the major axis and mean period 
increase or diminish without limit, the planets will 
diverge into infinite space, and after myriads ot ages, 
rush to utter annihilation in the burning embrace of 
the sun. The first astronomer who probably perceived 
the stability of the major axis aud mean motions was 
Laplace, who gave a demonstration that both are in- 
variable. Therefore, we may regard the whole solar 
system as being subject to law and impassable limits; 
and thus permanence arises in the midst of change. 
Perhaps the s not in the whole range of modern 
astronomical discovery a more interesting and valuable 
fact than that many of the stars called fired are subject 
to movement, Theelder Herschel having examined the 
sulject announced that, like the stars, the sun aud its 
attendant plancts were also subject to a translation in 
space. Ile announced that the solar system was moving 
towards a point in the heavens near the star A Her- 
cules. These views bave Leen confirmed by the subse. 
quent researches of Sir William Herschel, Struve, Arge- 
lander, and others. The very latest view of the subject 
gives the motion of the sun aud its planets as being at 
the rate of 150,000,000 m. yearly ; and swiftas this transla. 
tion in space may appear, it is slow when compared with 
the motions of some of the hitherto considered fixed 
stars. The true theory of the revolutions of the solar 
system is due to Copernicus. The Copernican system 
is founded upon the opinions of the Pythagorean school 
of astronomers, and adopts the ideas of that ancient 
school. According to it, the earth is not the centre of 
the world, but has a double motion of rotation about 
its own axis, and of revolution round the sun, whicn 
body is the common centre of the orbits of all the 
planets which revolve around it, Although the Ceper- 
nican system, in consequence of its great simplicity 
and beauty, rapidly found favor with the most philo- 
sophical of the astronomers living at the period of its 
promulgation, Tycho Brahe could never be brought to 
adopt the supposition of the motion of the earth. He 
therefore put forth another system, in which, while 
retainiug the most essential advantages of the Coper- 
nican system, he at the same time maintained the 
stability of the earth. It is needless to observe that at 
the present day the Tychonic system has become quite 
exploded. See ASTRONOMY, COMET, METEORS, PLANET, 
BATELLITR, SUN, &c. 


exposed to light. Calcined oyster-sliells are a good ex- Sold, imp. and pp. of SELL, q. v. 


ample. 
Solar Spectrum, n. (Physics.) See SPECTRUM. 


So'lar System, n. (Astron.) The name applied to the Solder, (colloq. sdd’er,) v. a 


sun, the planets which revolve round it, their satellites, 
together with those periodic comets whose returus have 
been successfully predicted. The S. S., according to the 
modern view, includes the sun as a governing body, yet 
not as a fixed centre; Mercury, Venus, the Earth with 
its one satellite, the Moon, Murs, the group of minor plan- 
ets, amounting at the present time to sixty-four, Jupiter 
and its four satellites, Saturn and its triple ring, Uranus 
with its four satellites, Neptune with its one satellite, and 
a large number of periodic comets, Al these planets, ne- 


companied by their satellites, together with numerous | Soldering, n. The pri 


asteroids, move, us do also the comets, in elliptical orbits 
round the sun, which is situate in a focus common to 
them all; and by its mighty power of attraction, retains 
them in their orbits. The satellites, while revolving 
round the sun, likewise describe elliptic orbits round the 
primary planets. The great French astronomer, Laplace, 
with the view of giving a possible explanation of the re- 
semblance existing between the motions of the seve 
planets, — they all revolving in one direction round the 
sun, their satellites moving in the same direction round 
themselves, — promulgated the idea called the Nebular 
Theory. We supposes that our solar atmosphere might 
once have extended tu the limits of the system, and 
that the plinets were thrown off successively in the 
form of nebulous rings, subsequently condensed into 
spheres from the equatorial parts of this vast revolving 
mass during its contraction. lle ascribes to Saturn's 
ring a like origin. There is very little difference between 
the hypothesis of Laplace and that of Herschel, as will 


Sud note. (cn. A memorandum of sale, given by 
the broker who effects to the buyer. 
(Fr. souder; from Lat. 
solido, solidatus, to make solid.) To unite and make 
solid and firm, as metallic substances; to unite the sur- 
faces of by the intervention of a more fusible metal or 
metallic cement; to join by the application of metallic 
cement.—A metallic composition or cement for uniting 
the surfaces of metals.— Plumber's S is an alloy of three 
parts of lead and one of tin; it is more fusible than lead, 
and then readily adheres to clean surfaces of that metal 
when it is fused. — Pine S. is a mixture of two parts of 
tin and one of lead; it fuses at 5609. 
ess of uniting the edges or 
surfaces of similar or dissimilar metals and alloys by 
partial fusion. In general, alloys or solders of various 
and greater degrees of fusibility than the metals to be 
joined are placed between them, and the solder, when 
fused, unites the three parts into a solid mass; less fre- 
quently, the surfaces and edges are simply melted 
together with an additional portion of the same metal. 


ral Soldier, (sr, n. [Fr. soldat; It. sol/ato, from Lat. 


soldus, or solidus, military pay.) One who is engaged 
in military service as an officer or private; a man en- 
gaged to serve in the army, or as one of an organized 
body of combatants. — Particularly, a private in mili- 
tary service, or one in the ranks, in distinction from an 
oficer; aman enrolled for service when on duty or em- 
bodied for military discipline; as,a soldier of a regiment 
of infantry of the line. — Emphutically, a brave war- 
rior; a man of distinguished valor or prowess, or of 
superior military experience and skill; as, Washington 
was every inch a soldier. 


be presently shown, except the latter more prudently Soldier, in Kansas, a twp. of Shawnee co, 


reserved his hypothesis for sidereal objects,and did not Sol'die 


rab. n. (Zo) See PAGURIDÆ. 


deduce from it u planetary cosmogony. Sir William Soldiering, (sól jer-,) n. Occupation of a soldier ; state 


Herschel supposes that starry matter was once in a| 


of a soldier. 


state of indefinite confusion; that during an eternity Soldier-like, Soldierly, (sd/‘jer-,) a. Like or be- 


of past duration it has been breaking up by condensa- 
tion towards centres more or less remote; that the 


coming a real soldier; martial; brave; valiant; honora- 
ble; as, soldier-like discipline, 


Milky Way, or at least the nebnlons parts which it con- Soldier River. (ssd. in Iowa, rises in Cherokee 


tained, and the dispersed nebulw, are the relics of this 
former state of things. Briefly, that a completely-formed 
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co., and flowing S. W., enters the Missouri River in Har- 
rison co. 
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SOLE 


Soldiership., (sdl'jer-,) n. State or quality of a soldier; 
military qualities or character ; martial skill or acquire- 
ments; conduct befitting a soldier, 

Soldiery, (sé'jer-7,) n. The body of military; soldiers 
collectively considered; as, disuffected so/diery. 

Sol din. a town of Prussia, prov. of Brandenburg, 70 m. 
N.E. of Berlin. Manuf. Woollen goods. Pop. 4,500. 
Sole, „. [Fr.; Lat. Vu, u covering for the soles of the 
fect, from solum, the ground.) The bottom of the foot; 
also, but rarely, the toot itself; as, he is a good fellow 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot. — 
The bottom of a boot or shoe, or the piece of leather 
which constitutes the bottom. — That part of anything 
which forms the bottom, and on which it stands upon 

the ground. 

(Fortif.) The bottom of an embrasure. 

(Agric.) The slade or bottom of the body of a plough; 
also, the bottom of a furrow. 

(Mining.) The seat or bottom of a mine; — applied to 
horizontal veins or lodes. — Wrale. 

(Fur.) The horny substance under a horse's foot, serv- 
ing as protection for the more tender parts. 

(.Vaut.) A piece of timber attached to the lower part 
of the rudder, to bring it on a level with the false keel. | 

Totten, 

(Zul.) A genus of flat fishes, family Pleuronectide. 
The common sole, Sova vulgaris, found from the seas 
of Scandinavia to the Mediterranean, is one of the best 
and most delicate fishes for the table, and is canght in 
immense numbers by trawl nets. The genus is repre- 
sented in America by A mollis, the N. York Sole, from 
Nantucket to Carolina. It is from 6 to 8 inches long, 
dark-brown, marked transversely with irregular black 
bands, and scales small. 

—v.a. To furnish with a sole, as a shoe. 

—a. [Lat. solus; Fr. seul; probably from sine aliis, being 
without others.) Single; individual; only; alone; soli- 
tury; as, he was the sole survivor, 

(Law.) Alone; single:—used in contradistinction to 
Joint or married, So, a feme sole is a single woman, a 
sole corporation is one composed of only one natural 
person, 

Solecism, (s51'e-sizm,) n. Fr. solecieme; Gr. soloikis- 
mos, fron Sold, a town of Cilicia, the inhabitants of 
which, who had been transported from Attica, were 
charged with corrupting the langnage of their parent 
state.) (Gram. and Rhet.) A violation of the idiomatic 
rules of grainmur or construction in writing or speaking 
a language: incongruity of words; want of correspond- 
ence or consistency; any word or expression which does 
not accord with the established usage of writing or 
speaking: ns. A barbarism may be in one word, a sole- 
cism must be of mure.”—Johnson. 

—Hence, by analogy, any unfitness, discrepancy, absurd- 
ity, or impropriety; as, a solecism in politeness or eti- 

uette. 

Solecist, (sol’e-sist,) n. [Gr. soloikistés.] One who 
commits a solecism. 

Solecist'ie, Solecist'ienl. a. Pertaining or having 
reference to, or involving, 4 solecism. 

Solecize, (söl'e-sīz,) v. n. [Gr. soloikizein.] To com- 
mit solecism. (R.) 

Sole'ly, a. Singly; alone; only; without another; as, 
he depends so/e/y on his own exertions. 

Solemn. em,) a. [Fr solennel; Lat. solennis, or so- 
lemnis, from the old us, ull, every, and annus, year.] 
Marked with religious gravity, pomp, or sanctity; at- 
tended with sacred rites; ritual: ceremonial; formal; 
as, a solemn feast or fast, a day of solemn thanksgiving 
or prayer. — Marked by devoutness or reverential feel- 
ing toward God; sober; serions; grave; devotional; 
affecting with seriousness; impressing or adapted to 
impress, seriousness, gravity, or reverence; as, solemn 
thoughts, solemn language, solemn silence. — Affectedly 
grave, serious, or sanctimonions; as, a solemn prig. 

Sol’emness, n. State or quality of being solemn; 
gravity; reverential manner or character; as, the sol- 
emness of an oath, 

Solem'nity. n. [Fr. selemnité; Lat. solemnitas.] A 
rite or ceremony annually performed, or at stated times, 
with religious reverence, a religious ceremony: a rit- 
ual performance attended with religions ceremonies; as, 
the solemnity of n sacrament. — A ceremony adapted to 
convey or impress a sense of awe; as, the solemnities of 
the day of judginent. — Steady seriousness; gravity ; 
as, solemnity of manner or language. — Hence, affected 
gravity or xerionsness; as, buffoonery with solemnity of | 
accent. — Awe or reverence excited or inspired by out- 
ward circumstances; appearance calculated to impress 
with reverential or solemn feelings; as, the solemnity of 
a great public funeral, the solemnity of an ancient 
cathedral. 

(Law,) A solemn or formal observance; the formality 
which is necessary to make valid the doing of anything. 

Solemnization, (-24@’shun,) n. [Fr. solemnisation.] 
Act of solemnizing; celebration; as, the solemnization 
of nuptials. 

Sol’emnize, v. a. [Fr. sclemniser.] To dignify, honor, 
or make illustrious by solemn or stately ceremonies ;— 
hence, to make famous; to celebrate; as, to selemnizea 
feast. — To perform with ritual ceremonies and rever- 
ence, or according to legal formalities: as. to solemnize 
the rite of matrimony. — To perform religiously once a 
year; as, to solemnize an anniversary. — To make grave, 
serious, or reverential; aa, to solemnize the mind before 
taking the holy sacrament. 

Solemnizer, n. One who performs a solemn rite or 
religious office 

Solemnly, («/'em-ly,) adv. In a solemn manner; 
with gravity and religions reverence; with oficial for- 
malities and by due authority; with formal state, grav- 


SOLI 


ity, and ceremoniousness, or with affected gravity ; with | 


religious seriousness. 

So'len, n. (Gr. en. A kind of shell-fish.] (Anat.) The 

vertebral canal, containiug the spinal cord.—Dunglison. 
(Surg.) Same as CRADLE, q. v. 
(Ausl.) The typical genus of the SOLENIDA, q. v. 

Sole’ness, n. Singleness. (R.) 

Sole'nide, n pl. (Zi.) A family of molluscs, dis- 
tinguished by the great length of their respiratory tubes. 
The Solen, or Razor-shell, is a well-known example. It 
has an elongated shell, the hinge being furnished with 
distiuct teeth, und the ligament altogether external. 
The animal burrows in the sand sometimes to the depth 
of nearly two feet, into which it sinks rapidly on the 
approach of danger; and ns it very rarely quits its hole, 
its movements are nearly limited to an ascent or de- 
scent in it. This it accomplishes by means of its foot, 
which it attenuates into a point when it is about to 
bore, and afterwards contracts into a rounded fourm, 80 
as to fix it by its enlargement when it desires to rise. 
It is found on both sides of the Atlantic; and in places 
where it abounds it is used for food and as bait for fish. 

So'lenite, n. (Zul) A fossilized solen, 

So'lent, (The.) a part of the Atlantic Ocean between 
the maiuland of England and the Isle of Wight, 18 m. 
long und 3 broad, 

Soles'bury, in Pennsylvania, a township of Bucks co. ; 
pop. abt. 5,000, 

Solesmes, (aim, ) a town of France, dept. Du Nord, 
9 m. N. of Cambrai, Manuf. Cotton goods, Pip. 5.700. 

Soleure, (sv'lur,) or SoLoTHURN, (so-lo-toorn’,) a canton 
of Switzerland, in the N.W. of the confederation, be- 
tween Lat. 47° and 47° 30° N, and the 7th and sth deg. 
of E. Lon. having N. Basle, E. and S.E. Aargau and 
Lucerne, and on its other side the canton of Berne; 
area, 255 sq. m. Though of a very irregular shape, it 
may be divided into two nearly equal portions; the N. 
W. covered with ranges of the Jura Mountains, and the 
S. E. comprised in tho valleys of the Aar and Emmen. 
Some of the summits in the former riso to about 4,000 
feet above the level of the sea; but, though rugged, this 
part of the canton has a large extent of fine upland pas- 
tures. In the other, or lower portion of the canton, the 
ground is fertile and well enltivated; so that, on the 
whole, S. is regarded as one of the most productive por- 
tions of Switzerland. — SoLeure, the cap. on the Aar, 
near tho foot of the Jura Mountains, and 18 m. N. by E. 
ot Berne, has a pop. of 6,112, P. of canton (1851) 80,424. 

Sol-fa, (sõl-fáh,) v. n. (imp. and pp. SOL-FAED; ppr. 
SOL-PAING.) (Aus.) To run over the notes of the gamut, 
ascending or descending; as, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, 
do; or the same in converse order. 

Solfana’ria, n. [From It. solfa, sulphur.] A sulphur 
mine. 

Solfata’ra, n. [From It. solfa; Lat. sulfur, sulphur.) 
(Geol.) A volcanic rent from which sulphur and sul- 
phurous or other acid vapors and gases are erupted with 
much steam. 

Solfata’ra, a lake of Italy, on the Campagna di Roma, 
near Tivoli, about 500 feet broad, and containing sev- 
eral floating islands. Near it are the ruined baths of 
Agrippa. 

Solfeggiare, (sdl-fedju’rd,) v.a. [It.] (Aus.) Same 
as SOL-PA, q. v. 

Solfeggia, (/d). m. [It.; Fr. solfege, from solfa, the 
gamut.) (Mus.) Thesystem of arranging the scale by 
the names do (ul), re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, by which musical 
students are taught to sing, these notes being repre- 
sented to the eye by lines und spaces, to which the syl- 
lables in question are applied, 

Solferino, (sol-/c-re'no,) a village of N. Italy, prov. of 
Brescia, 20 m. N.W. of Mantua. Were the Emperor 
of the French and the King of Sardinia gained a victory 
over the Emperor of Austria, June 24, 1559. Hostilities 
were suspended by the armistice of Villa Franca, 

So'li, n. pl. of So, q. v. 

Solicit, (-lis’it,) v. 4. Toask from earnestly; to entreat; 
to importune; to make petition or requisition to.— To 
try to obtain; to seek to acquire; as, to solicit a favor, 
to solicit patronage.—To awaken; tosummon ; to invite 
or excite to action; to induce; as, he was solicited to 
become a candidate for Congress. — To disturb; to dis- 
quiet; — a Latinism infrequently used. 


But anxious fears solicit my weak breast.“ — Dryden. 


Solicitant, (-lis’-,)n. One who solicits; a petitioner. 

Solicitation, (-(d’shun,) n. [Fr. sollicitation; Lat. 
sollicitatio,) Act of soliciting; urgent or earnest request 
or petition; importunity; a secking to obtain some- 
thing from another with some degree of zeal and eager- 
hess; supplication; as, his solicitations were granted. — 
Invitation; excitement: inducement; as, constant sulici- 
tation of the senses, — Locke. 

Solicitor, (-lis^-,) n. Fr. solliciteur.] One who solicits 
or asks with earnestness or eagerness; one who asks or 
entreats for another; as, Cupid is Loves solicitor, 

(Law.) A person employed to follow and take charge 
of suits depending in courts of chancery. A solicitor, 
like an attorney, will be required to act with perfect 
good faith towards his clients, It is said that to insti- 
tute a suit he must have a special authority. although a 
general authority will be sufficient to defend one, 

Solic'itor-gen'eral. n. In England, an officer of 
the crown, who is associated with the attorney-general 
in managing the legal business of the crown and gov- 
ernment. 

Solicitous, (-lis'it-iis,.) a. [Lat. sollicitus.] Inclined 
to solicit; eager or anxions to obtain, as something de- 
sirable; wishful te eschew or avoid, as anything evil or 
calamitous; careful; concerned; — preceding for or 
about; as, she was very s-/icttous about her reputation. 
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|Solic’‘itress, a. 


SOLI 


Solic’itously, adv. In a selicitous manner; stud! 
ously; with care or concern, 

Solicitousness, u. Solicitude. 

A female solicitor. 

Solicitude, (so/ise-tùd,) n (Fr. swlicitude; Lat. sol- 
leitudo.] State of being solicitous; uneasiness of mind; 
carefulness; concern; anxiety; care; tronble. 

Solid, a. Fr. solide; Lat. solidus.) Hard; firm; com- 
pact; having the property of resisting impression and 
penetration; — in contradistinction to fluid and liquid ; 
as, a solid mass. — Dense; full of matter; not hollow or 
spongy; as, a sold orb in distinction from a hollow one. 
— Cubic; having length, breadth, and thickness; as, a 
solid toot is equal to 1,728 solid inches, — Having firm- 
ness, compactness, or strength; as, a solid wall. — 
Healthy; sound; robust; strong; not weakly; as, a solid 
constitution of body. (gR.) — Having reality, soundness, 
or validity; snbstantial; weighty; not light, trifling, or 
superficial; firm; wealthy; not empty or fallacious; as, 
a solid wan, a solid purpose. 

(Bot.) Not spongy or hollow within, as a stem; of a 
fleshy, uniform substance, as a root, 

(Mrtaph.) That cannot be penetrated; opposing or ex- 
cluding any other material, particle, or atum from any 
given spatial surface; — used in application to the sup- 
posed ultimate particles of matter. 

Solid angle. (Geom.) An angle formed by the meet- 
ing in one point of three or more plane angles, which 
are not in the same plane. This is Euclid's definition. A 
solid angle may be measured by the area of spherical 
polygon which it determines on a sphere of unit radius, 
whose centre is at its vertex.— Solid measure, a measure 
for volumes, wherein the units ure severally a cube of 
fixed line or magnitude, as a cubic foot, yard, &c.; thus, 
a solid foot contains 1,728 inches, — Solid navel. ( Arch.) 
A navel which receives the ends of the stairs, in distinc- 
tion from a hollow navel. — Solid problem. (Ge. A 
problem admitting of geometrical construction only by 
the intersection of a circle and a conic section, or of two 
conic sections.—Solid square. (Mil.) A body of troops in 
which the ranks und files are equal. 

—n. A firm, compact body or substance; a body that 
offers a sensible resistance to impression and penetra- 
tion: a substance not liquid or fluid. 

(Geom.) A maguitude which has three dimensions — 
length, breadth, and thickness. The bonndaries of 
solids are surfaces, which have only two dimensions — 
length and breadth; the boundaries of surfaces, again, 
are lines which have but one dimension, length, Lastly, 
the extremities of lines are points which are destitute 
of all dimensions, and possess position merely. 

Solida’‘go, n. (Bot) The Golden-rods. A genus of 
plants, order Asteracew. They are perennial herbs, very 
abundant in the U. S.; stem erect, branching near the 
top; leaves alternate; heads small, with 1-15 small 
rays; flowers generally yellow, expanding in the au- 
tumnal months. — Wood. 

Solidarity, n. [Fr. solidarité, from solide.) Fellow- 
ship; community; consolidation or identification of in- 
terests and responsibilities; —a term borrowed from 
the French Communists. 

Solidifica’tion, x. (Fr.] Act of making solid. See 
the SUPPLEMENT. 

Solid'ify, v.a. (imp. and pp. SOLIDIFIED.) [Fr. solidi- 
Jer; Lat. solidus, and facio, to make.) To make solid, 
firm, dense, or compact. 

—v.n. To harden; to become dense or solid. 

Solidism, Cin.) u. (d.) In pathology, the doc- 
trine that refers all diseases to an affection of the solid 
parts of the body, It rests on the view that the solids 
alone are endowed with vital properties, and can receive 
the impressions of agents tending to produce disease, 

Sol idist, n. (d.) An advocate, or believer, in solidism. 

Solid’ity, n. [Fr. solidité; Lat. soliditas.) State of 
being solid; density; consistency ; compactness; that 
quality of bodies which resists impression and penetra- 
tion ; — opposed to fluidity; fulness of matter ; — as in 
contradistinction to hollowness ; strength; soundness ; 
antithetical to wealness or instability. — Moral firm- 
hess, as Opposed to what is weak or fallacious ; strength; 
soundness ; validity; certainty; truth; reality; as, the 
solidity of principles, arguments, or opivions. 

(Geom.) Volume; the solid contents of a body. 

Solidly, adv. In a solid manner; firmly; densely; 
compactly; truly; on firm grounds, 

Solidness, n. Quality of being solid, or of being firm, 
dense, or compact;—said of material bodies. — 
Strength; soundness; validity; stability; — as of opin- 
ions, arguments, and the like. 

Solidun’gular, a. (Z..) Having hoofs that are 
not cloven, as a horse. 

Solifid’‘ian, n. [Lat. solus, alone, and fidus, faith.] 
(Eecl.) A term sometimes applied to those who main- 
tain that men are justified by laith only without refer- 
ence to works 

—a, Entertaining the tenets of Solifidians; pertaining, 
or having reference, to the Solifidians. 

Solifid'ianism, n. The doctrinal tenets of Solifidians. 

Sol iform, a. Lat. sol, the sun, and forma, form.) Re- 
sembling the sun in form, aspect, or characteristics. (R. 

Solikamsk’, a town of European Russia, govt. o 
Perm, 102 m. N. of Perm; pop. 4,500. 

Soliloquize, (J %.) v.n. To utter a soliloquy. 

Soliloquy, («0-/i/’o-kwe,) n. [Fr. seliloque, from Lat. 
solus, alone, only, and Luar, to spenk.] A speaking or 
talking to one’s self nlone; a talking or discourse of a 
person alone, or not addressed to another person, even 
when others are present—A written composition, recit- 
ing what is supposed a person speaks tc himself, ag 
“The whole poem is a soliloquy." — Prior. 

Soliman, See SuLYMAN. 


SOLO 


Solip’edous, a. With hoofs not cloven, as a solipe- 
dnus beast. 

Selipeds, n. pl. [Fr. solipéde, from Lat. solus, alone, 
and pes, pedis, a foot.) (Z. A tribe of mammals, in- 
cluding those with only a single hoof on each foot, as 
the horse, ass, Kd. — Also called Solidungidates, 

Solis, Antonio ps, (es,) a Spanish historian and dra- 
matic poet, B. at Plicentia, 1610. He became secretary 
to Philip IV., aud afterwards entered into holy orders. 
He wrote many comedies and poems, but his great work 
is the Histury of the Conquest of Mexico. D. 1656. 

Bo lis, Juan Diaz dg, an ancient Spanish navigator, who, 
with Pinzon, discovered Yucatan in 1507, explored the 
Bay of Rio Janeiro in 1512, and learning from the na- 
tives that a great river ( Paraguaya) existed further along 
the const, he set sail for Spain, and obtained the King’s 
permission to make conquests upon its banks. He re- 
turned to Rio Janeiro, and proceeding in a S. W. route, 
landed near n river between Realdonado and Monte- 
video; but was there killed by the Indians, in 1515, 

Solitaire’, n [Fr., solitary.) A solitary; a recluse; 
a hermit. (R.)— An ornament for the neck; as, a dia- 
mond xolitatre.—A single jewel in a setting, as of a stone 
in a ring. — A gəme wherein one person is the sole 
player ; — specifically, that in which a board, perforated 
with holes, is used, and a set of pegs one less in number 
than that of the holes. 

2 An extinct species of Dodo. 

Sol itarilx. adv. From solitary.) In a solitary man- 
ner; in solitude; alone; without company. 

Solitariness, n. State of being solitary or alone; 

forbearance of company; retirement or habitual seclu- 

sion; as, you subject yourself to solitariness.— Solitude; 
loneliness; destitution of society, or of animated beings; 

— said referentially of places; as, the solitariness of a 


mountain glen. 
(Fr. solitaire; Lat. solitarius — solus, 


Soli'tary, a. 
alone, only, single.) Being alone; living alone; desti- 
tute of company; being by one’s self; as, a solitary in- 
dividual.— Lonely; retired; secluded; remote from so- 
ciety or the haunts of men; as, to lead a solitary life, a 
solitary place.— Gloomy; still; dismal; oppressive ; us, 
* Let that night be solitary.” (Job iii. 7.)— Single; sole; 
individual; as, a solitary instance of lack of patriotism. 

(Hat.) Separate; being one only in a place; as, a 
solitary stipule. 

—n. Aliermit; a recluse; one who lives alone or in soli- 
tude: x solitaire ; as, a solitary s cell. 

Solitude, n. (Fr.; Lat. solitudo, from solus, alone.] 
A state of being alone; loneliness; a lonely life; seclu- 
sion from the world. 

Solitude sometimes is best society.” Milton. 

— Lack of company ; remoteness from society or the com- 
panionship of men; — said of places; as,“ He makes a 
solitude, and calls it — peace.” (Byron.)— A desert; a 
wilderness; a lonely place; as, “deep solitudes, and 
awful cells.” — De. 

Soliv'agant, Soliv'agous, (-găs,) a. 
alone, nnd vagans —vagus, wandering.) 
alone. (R.) 

Solle'cito. (It., anxious.] Gaa) A term denoting 
that the movement to which it is affixed is to be per- 
formed in a mournfal manner. It also means that the 
music is to be performed carefully. 

Soller, (sol/lair,) a seaport-town of Spain, in the island 
ot Majorca, 14 m. N. of Palma; 7.000. 

Solmization, (-2d’shun,) n. [Fr. solmisation.] ( Mus.) 
Act of sol-faing. 

So'lo, u.: Eng. pl. Soros; Lat. pl. Sort. [It., from Lat. 
solus. alone, only, single.) (Mus.) A tune, air, or strain, 
tbe played by a single instrument, or sung by a single 
voice, 

So'lofra, a town of 8. Italy, prov. of Principato-Ulte- 
riore, 7 m. E. of Avellino; pop. 6,500. 

Solvin, in Central America, a town of Guatemala, 85 
m. N.W. of Guatemala; pop. abt. 6,000. 

Solomon, the most celebrated of all the Kings of 
Israel, the son of David, and named by God, through the 
prophet Nathan, Jedidiah, or “ Beloved of the Lord.” 
About 1015 n c, by order of David, he was anointed and 
proclaimed King, and on the death of David soon after 
ascended the throne, Having punished the enemies of 
his father and married the King of Egypt's daughter, he 
formed a strict alliance with Pharaoh. The chief fea- 
tures of Solomon's reign will be found in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles. His great prosperity and power 
led, however, to his corruption, and awoke the anger of 
the Almighty, who threatened to destroy, by disunion 
and strife, the greatness he had given to the kingdom 
of Israel. The coming ruin was early foreshadowed by 
the rebellion and conspiracies which broke out around 
his throne : and Solomon, conscious of his sins, poured 
ont his contrition in the Book of Eeclesiastes. The other 
works under his name are the Song of Solomon, the 
Psalms, from Ixxii. to exxvii.. and the Proverbs, 

Solomon Islands, a chain of islands in the Malay 
or Indian Archipelago, between New Britain on the N. 
W. and the Queen Charlotte Islands on the 8 E.; Lat. 
4° 5011 508. Area, 10,000 sq. m. The natives are 
partly Negrilloes, partly Malays, and are still in the 
condition of savages, Pop. Unascertained. 

Solomon's Fork, a river of Kansas, rises in the N. 
W. part of the State, and flows into the Smoky Hill 
Fork on the E. border of Saline co., after a 8.W. course 
of 200 m. . 

Solp'mon’s Seal, n. (Bot.) See POLYGONATUM. 

Solon. one of the seven sages of Greece, and the cele- 
brated legislator of Athens, B. at Salamis, in the 7th 
cent B. o. After having enhanced the glory of his 
country by recovering Salamis, he was chosen archon 
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he judged needful, he set himself to the task of improv- 
ing the condition of his countrymen. He abolished 
most of the cruel laws of Draco, and formed a new con- 
stitution, founded on the principle of making property, | 
not birth, the title to the honors and oflices of the state, 
He made many special laws also relating to trade and 
commerce, marriage, disposition of property by will, Kc, 
caused them to be engraved on wooden cylinders, and is 
said to have bound the Athenians by an oath not to 
make any changes in his code for ten years. He then 
left the country, to avoid being obliged to make any 
alteration in them, and visited Egypt, Cyprus, and 
Lydia. The beautiful story of his visit to the court of 
Croesus, so celebrated in ancient times, is now num- 
bered with other beautiful myths which can only be 
admired, not believed. On his return, after an absence 
of ten years, he found the state torn by party violence, 
and his kinsman Pisistratus aiming at the sovereiguty, 
which he soon seized, &. then withdrew trom public 
life, and is supposed to have p. at the age of 80, about 
B. C. 508. 

Solon. in Jowa, a post- village of Johnson co., 12 m. N. E. 
of lowa City. 

Solon, in Maine, a post-village and township of Somer- 
set co., 45 m. N. of Augusta; pop. of twp. abt. 1,700. 

#olon, in Michigan, a kownabip of Kent co.; pop. abt. 

À 


Solon, in New York, a post-township of Cortland co., 35 
m. S. E. of Syracuse, 

Solon, in Ohio, a post-township of Cuyahoga; pop. abt. 
1 


600. 

Solon Mills, in Illinois, a post-village of Mclleary 
co., 55 m. N. N. W. of Chicago. 

So lor. an island of the Eastern Archipelago, off the E. 
extremity of Flores; Lat. 5° 47“ S., Lon. 128° 8’ E. Ext. 
30 m. long and 15 broad. 

Solothurn’, a canton of Switzerland. See SOLEURE. 

Solstice, (solztis,) n. [Fr.; Lat. solstitium — sol, the 
sun, and sisto, to stand.] (Astron.) The time when the 
sun is in one of the solstitial points— that is, when it is 
at its greatest distance from the equator—and is so called 
because he then appears to stand still, and not to change 
his distance from the equator for some time. There are 
two solstices in each year,—the summer and the winter 
& The former is when the sun seems to enter the 
tropic of Cancer, which is on June 22d, the longest day ; 
the latter S. is when the sun enters the first degree, or 
seems to describe the tropic of Capricorn, which is on 
December 22d, the shortest day. This is only to be un- 
derstood of the northern hemisphere as in the south- 
ern — the sun's entrance into Capricorn makes the sum- 
mer &, and into Cancer the winter S. 

Solstitial, (-stisi’al,) a. Pertaining, or relating, to a 
solstice ; as, the equinoctial and solstitcal points. — Hap- 
pening at a solstice — usually at the summer solstice or 
mid-summer; as, solstitial heat. 

Solts, a town of Ilungary, 48 m. S. of Pesth, in a marshy 
district on a branch of the Danube; pop. 7,430, 

Solubility, Sol'ubleness, m. [Fr. solubilité) 
Quality of being soluble; susceptibility of being dis- 
solved in a fluid; — said of a body ; solubleness. 

(Bot.) Susceptibility of being easily separated into 
parts, as of certain legumes. 

Soluble, a. [Fr., from Lat. solubilis — solvo, to loosen, 
dissolve.) Dissolvable ; capable of solution ; susceptible 
of being dissolved in a fluid; as, a soluble substance. 

Solus. a. [Lat.] Alone;— principally used in stage 
directions. 

Solute’, a. [Lat. solutus — solvere, to dissolve.) Solu- 
ble; dissolvable ; as, a solute salt. — Relaxed ; — hence, 
jocund ; lively; merry; as, a solute brow. 

(Bot.) Loose: slack; not adhering; — correlative to 
adnate; as, a solute stipule. 

—v. d. [Lat. solvere, solutum.) To dissolve. — To absolve. 


Solution, (-lpo'shun,)m. [Fr.; Lat. solutio, from solvo.) 
A loosing or taking apart; a dissolving: act of separat- 
ing the part of any body; breach; disruption; as, solu- 
tion of continuity. — Baeon, 

(Chem.) Ifa liquid be poured on a solid, it often hap- 
pens that their mutual attention is sufficiently powerful 
to overcome the cohesion of the solid ; its particles, thus 
become disunited, combine with those of the liquid, and 
entirely disappear; this constitutes the chemical pro- 
cess of S. Certain liquids are also bg bay in other 
liquids, gases in other gases, and gases in liquids. In 
the case of the S. of a solid in a liquid, the latter is usu- 
ally called the solvent, but sometimes the menstruum. 
Particular S. have also particular names; thus, a & of 
sugar is called a syrup, and S. of a solid in alcohol a 
tincture. A liquid is said to be saturated when it can 
no longer dissolve further ions of a solid, that is, 
when the force of cohesion is exactly equal to that of 
adhesion. In most cases, however, an increase of tem- 


being solvable; abi 
B.C. 594, aud having received full power to do whatever Solw'able, a. [Fr., from Lat. solvere. 


perature, by diminishing the cohesion, increases the 
solvent powers of the liquid. The uses of solution are 
many; through its means n body can be purified by filtra- 
tion or crystallization, 60 that one substance can be sep- 
arated from another, either by crystallization or the 
use of such fluids in succession as have a solvent power 
over any of the substances present, See SUPPLEMENT, 

(Med.) A crisis; termination of a disease, sometimes 
attended by critical signs. 

(Math.) The construction of a proposed problem, or 
the expression of its conditions by an equation which 
gives the value of the unknown quantity. 

Solu'tive, a. [Fr. solutif.| Loosening; slackening ; 
laxative; having a tendency to dissolve; as, a solutive 


medicine. 

Solvabil'ity, n. 1755 solvabilité.) State or quality of 
ity to discharge all just debts. 

That may be 
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solved, resolved, or explained; ag, a solvable problem.— 

That can be paid ; as, a solvable debt or obligation, 

Solvableness, n. Solvability. 

Solve, v.a. [Lat. solvo.) To loosen or separate, as the 
parts of anything; to diffuse. — To give an explanation 
of; to unite, as an intellectual knot or entanglement; to 
explain; to clear; to resolve; to untold; as, to solvre a 
difficulty or an enigma.—To do away with; to dissi- 
pate ; as, to solve a doubt. 

Solvency, (sdlv’en-sj,)n. [From Lat solrens.] State 
of being solvent; ability to pay all just debts or claims; 
as, the solvency of a merchant or trader, 

Solv’end, n. [Lat. solvendus-um.] (Chem.) See 80 
LUTION, 

Solvent, a. [Lat. solvens.] Having the power of 
looseniug or dissolving; as, a solvent liquid. — Compe- 
tent to pay all just debts or claims ; as, a solvent banker. 
—Having enough to satisfy all just debts or legal de- 
mands ; as, the concern is solvent. 

—n. That which solves or dissolves ;—specifically, a fluid 
that dissolves any substance, or in which a solution is 
effected ; — also called menstruum, . 

Solver. n. One who solves, elucidates, or explains. 

Sol’way Frith, a navigable arın of the sea, extend- 
ing E. irom the Irish Sea, and forming a part of the 
boundary of England and Scotland. It runs 40 m. in- 
lund, aud is 24 m. wide at its widest part. 

Solway Moss. (Eng. Hist.) The Scotch, to the 
number of 10,000, were routed at this place, in Cumber- 
land, by a small body of English horse, not more tban 
300 in number, under Dacre and Musgrave, Nov. 25, 
1542, and more than 1,000 prisoners were taken. 

Sol’yman I., or SULEIMAN (the Noble), Emperor of Tur- 
key, was proclaimed emperor after the defeat and cap- 
ture of his father, Bajazet, by Timour, 1402. He was 
dethroned by his brother, Moun, during a revolt of 
his subjects, and soon after killed, 1410. 

SOLYMAN II., surnamed the Magnificent, B. 1493, succeeded 
his father, Selim I., in 1520. Having concluded a truce 
with Ismael, sophi of Persia, and quelled a rebellion in 
Syria, he turned his arms against Europe. In 1521, he 
took Belgrade; and in the following year Rhodes fell 
into his hands, after an obstinate defence. In 1529, he 
made himself master of Buda, and then laid siege to 
Vienna, whence he was obliged to retreat, with the loss 
of 120.000 men. In 1534, he marched into the East, and 
took Tauris from the Persians, but was soon afterwards 
defeated by the Shah. His forces were also repulsed 
before Malta; but he took the Isle of Chios in 1566. He 
was u poet, legislator, and warrior of eminent greatness 
for an Oriental. He encouraged arts and literature, 
made roads, bridges, erected noble mosques and public 
buildings, and superintended the compilation of an ad- 
ininistrative code. D. at Szigeth, Hungary, 1566, 

SOLYMAN III., became sultan upon the deposition of his 
brother, Mahomet IV., in 1687. His life had been spent, 
up to his 49th year, in the seraglio, where he had de- 
voted himself to the study of the Koran. Under his 
weak rule, the Turks were defeated in Hungary and in 
Servia. D, at Constantinople, 1691. 

Somate’ria, n. (Zoöl.) The Eider, a genus of birds, 

family Amatidae. The Eider-duck, S. mollissima, of the 

Atlantic and Arctic coasts, is 26 inches long, the wing 

about 11; prevailing color white; under parts, rump, 

tail, quills, and stripe above the eye, black. It is an 


Fig. 2395. — EIDER-DUCK, 
(Somateria mollissima.) 
expert diver, often going down in search of food eight 
or ten fathoms. The celebrated eider-down is obtained 
from the nest of this species, the birds having plucked 

it from their breasts to place around their eggs. 

Somatology, (J.) n. [From Gr. sõma, sõmatos, the 
body, and logos, speech.) The doctrine of the general 
properties of bodies or material substances, 

Somatotomy, n. Gr. sõma, sómatos, the body, and 
tom, a corde) Anatomy. 

Sombre, (som'b'r,) a. [Fr., from Lat. umbra, a shade or 
shadow by prefixing s; L. Lat. sumbra.) Shady; dark; 
dull; dusky; cloudy; gloomy; grave; as. a sombre costume, 

Som’brely, Som’brously, adv. In a sombre man- 
ner; gloomily; gravely. 

Som’breness, Sombrousness, n. State of 
being sombre; shadiness; gloominess; darkness; as, 
sombreness of countenance. 

Som‘brerite, n. (u. A new mineral (a phosphate 
of alumina and lime), remarkable for the large amount 
of phosphoric acid which it contains. It forms a large 
portion of some small islands in the West Indies, es- 
pecially of Sombrero Islands, about 60 miles from St 
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Thomas.— Ñ has been used for the preparation of phos-| 
phorous and phosphoric acid, and also tor the manutac-! 


ture of artificial manure (superphosphate of lime) tor Somerset. in Vermont, a township of Windham co., 100 Somnaun’bu 


agricultural purposes. 

Sombrero. (som-ra'ro,) n. [Sp., from sombra, shade.) 
A hat; — especially, a broad-brimmed hat. 

Sombre’ro, one of the British W. Indies Islands, be- 
tween Anguilla and the Virgin Islands; Lat. 159 35 
N., Lon. 53° 27’ W. 

Som brous, a. Sombre; gloomy; downcast. 

Some. (d;.) [A. S. sum.) A termination of sundry 
adjectives having primarily the sense of same or like,’ 
and in usage denoting a considerable degree of the 
thing of quality; as, frolicsome, full of frolic, lonesome, 
very lonely, blithesome, gumesome, mettlesome, hand- 
some, fulsome, &c. 

—a, (A. S. sum, som.) Noting a number of persons or 
things, greater or less, but indeterminate; as, let me 
help you to some wine, he told it to some people; — 
also employed prenominally ; as, she has some, 

Noting a certain quantity of a thing, but indetermi- 
nate; indicating a person or thing, but not known, or 
hot specific or definite; as, some one says you intend to 
get married. that event must occur at some period. — 
A portion. — Noting indeterminately that a thing is 
not very gre lerate; partial: a little; not much; 
as, he fonnd himself in some degree compr 
About: not far from: near; more or less; as, a crowd of 
sume thirty persons, a distance of some hundred miles. 
—Considerable in extent, number, or quantity: as, some | 
Miles away, — Certain; those belonging to one part or 
portion; — us distinguished from others: as, some folks 
are simple enough for anything, while others are not.— 
A part: a portion; a share; employed in the prenomi- 
nal sense, and in certain cases preceding of; as, he gave 
me some of his money. 

(Note. Among illiterate people, the word some is often 
used adverbially in the U States, instead of somewhat ; 
as, he is some sick, it freezes some, Åc.) 

Somebody. ,) n. (Some and body] A person 
unknown or uncertain; a person indeterminate; as, he 
is sure to offend somebody. — A person of mark, emi- 
nence, consideration, or distinction; — opposed to no- 
bady; as, he thinks himself somebody 

Somehow, (sim’-,) adv. (Some and how.) One way or 
another; in some way not yet determined; as, I must go 
home somehow. 

Somerford, in 0%, a village and township of Madi- 
son co. 27 m. W. of Columbus; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Som ers. in (onnecticut, post-village and township of 
Tolland co., 23 m. N.E. of Hartford, 

Somers, in New Fork, a post-village and township of 
Westchester co., 110 m. S. of Albany ; pop. abt. 3,000, 

Somers, in %o, a twp. of Preble co. : pop. abt. 2,500. 

Somers, iu Wisconsin, a township of Kenosha co.; pop. 
abt. 2,000, 

Somersault, Somerset, (siim’-,) n. [From Lat. 
supra, over, and sultus, a leap.) A leap or bound in 
which » person turns with his heels over his head and 
lights on his fvet; — also written summersault and sum- 
mersrt. 

Somerset. a marit. co. of England, having N. and N. 
W. the British Channel, the Severn, and the co. of Glou- 
cester, E. Wilts, S. Dorset and Devon, and W. Devon; 
area, 1,645 sy.m. The surface is very diversified, but 
generally fertile. Rrrers. Lower Avon, Ax, Brue, Par- 
ret, and Exe. Prod. Wheat, oats, barley, aud beans. 
Cattle are extensively raised. Min. Lead, calcimine, 
and coal. Min. Woollens, silks, gloves, linens, ho- 
siery, glass, paper, irou-ware, leather, &c. Chief towns. 
Bath, Wells, Bridgewater, Taunton, Freme, Glastouburg, 
and part of Bristol. 719%. (1881) 469.010. 

Somerset, in /ndiana, a post-village of Wabash co., 10 
m. S. of Wabash. 

Somerset, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of Pulaski 
co., 90 m. B. of Frankfort. 

Somerset, in Mains, a N. N. W. co., bordering on Lower 
Canada; area, 4,000 sq. m. Rivers. Kennebec, Penob- 
scot, and St. John. Surface, diversitied; soù, generally 
fertile. Prod. Wheat and oats. Cap. Norridgewock. 
Pop. (1880) 32,339, 

Somerset, in Maryland, a S. E. co., bordering on Dela- 
ware; urea, 500 <q m. Rivers. Nanticoke, Pocomuke, | 
Wicomico, and Manokin. Surface, level and partly 
covered with oak, hickory, chestnut, and other trees; 
sal, generally fertile. Cup. Princess Anne. up. (Ibo) 
21,008. 

Somerset, in Massachusetts, a post-village and twp. 
ot Bristol co, 50 m. SW. of Boston, 

Somerset, in Vichigun, u post-township of Hillsdale 
co. pop. abt, 1,800. 

Somerset, in Minnesota, a post-village and township 
of Steele c m. S. of Faribault, 

Somerset, in Missouri, a village and township of Mer- 
cer co., 60 m. N.W. of La Clede. 

Somerset, in New Jersey. a N. central co.; area, 370 
sqm. KRirers. Lamington, Millstone, Passaic, and Rar- | 
itan. Surface, mountainous in the N.W., but elsewhere 
level; sod, generally fertile. Min. Copper aud gold. 

up. Somerville, Pop. (1880) 27.161. 

rset, in New York, a post-township of Niagara 
B pop. abt. 2,800. 

Somerset, in (%%% a township of Belmont co.; pop. 
abt. 3,000. — A post-village of Perry co., 20 m. w. .S. W. 
of Zanesville; pop. abt. 1,700, 

Somerset, in /runsylrania, a S. co. bordering on 
Maryland; area, 1,050 sq.m. Rivers. Castleman's River, 
and Laurel Hill and Stony creeks. Surface, diversified ; 
soil, wapted to pasturage. Min, Coal and iron, (hp. 
Somerset. Pop. (1550) 16 A post-vil.ave and towne 
ship, cap. of the above county, 70 m. ESE. of Bitte, 
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burg: pop. of twp. in 1860, abt. 3,500, — A township of 
Washington co., 24 m. S. W. of Pittsburg; pop. abt. 2,400. 


m. 8 W. of Concord; pop. abt, 740. 

Somerset, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of St. Croix co., II N.N E. of Hudson. 

Somerset, a division of Cape Colony, 8. Africa, be- 
tween Lat. 30° 20 and 339 26’ S., Lon. 25° 12/ and 262 
45’ E.; area, 4,000 aq. m. Cup, Somerset. 

Somerset Mills, in Muine, a post-villuge of Somerset 
co, 22 in N. of Augusta; pop, abt. 

Somerset, (North.) an Island of British N. America, 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Boothia, between Lat. 72° 
and 74° 30’ N., Lon. 91° and 96° W. 

Somers Point, in New Jersey, a post-village of At- 
lantic co., 12 m. S E. of Max's Landing. 

Som'ersville, in Culifrnia, a post-village of Contra 
Costa co., 18 in. E. of Martinez; pop. abt, 250. 

Som'ersworth, in New Hampshire, a township of 

30 m, E. S. E. of Concord. 
a in Ohio, a post-village of Belmont co., 107 
E. of Columbus ; pop, abt, 350. 

in %, a village of Nansemond co., 


Somerville, in Alabama, a post-villuge, cap. of Mor- 
gan co., 145 m. N.N.E. of ‘Tuscaloosa. 
Somerville, in Connecticut, a post-village of Tolland 


Somerville. in Maine, a post-township of Lincoln co., 
16m E of Augusta, 

Somerville, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Middlesex co., 8 m. N.W. of Boston; pop. (1553) 

abt. 15,000. 

Somerville.in New Jersey, a post-village, cap. of Som- 
erset co., 30 m. N.N E. of Trenton; pop. abt. 2,700, 

Somery in New Fork, u post-village of St. Law- 
rence co., 175 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Somerville, in O/io, a post-village of Butler co., 14 m. 
NN. W. of Hamilton, 

Somerville, in In,. a post-village, cap. of Fay- 
ette co., 43 m. E. of Memphis; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Somerville, in Virginia, a post-village of Fauquier 
co., X5 in. W. of Richmond. 

Somer’ villite, n. (Min.) A variety of melilite, of a 
dutl-yellow color, found in the older ejected lavas on 
Vesuvius, associated with black mica, &c. 

Something, (<im’-.) n. A thing unknown, indefinite, 
or vot specified; an indeterminate or unknown event; 
as, something will turn up, there is something the mat- 
ter with him, — A part; a portion more or less; a little; 
an indefinite quantity, degree, or dista ; us, “Sull 
from his little he could something spare.”— Pope. 

ad. Somewhat: in some degree; as, there is something 
too much of assurance in him.— At a short distance; 
not far from; us.“ It must be done to-night, and some- 
thing trom the palace.” — Saks, 

Sometime, adr. Once; formerly; at a past time in- 
definitely made reference to; us, the sometime President 
of the so-called Southern Confederacy. — At one time or 
other yet to come; as, I expect to be back in Englund 
somelime, 

—a. Former; quondam; having been formerly; as, 
“ Good sometime queen, prepare thee hence for France,” 

Shaks. 

Sometimes. adv. At some, or certain times; occa- 
sionally; at intervals; now and then; not always; as, 
he keeps sober sometimes. At one time ;—in distinction 
from another time; as, sometimes the one and sometimes 
the other. 

Somewhat, (siim‘hwot,) a. Something, though uncer- 
tain what; more or less; a certain quantity or degree, 
indeterminate; a part, greater or less; as, somewhat of 
his fortune will have been expended in the speculation. | 

—adv. In some degree or quantity; as, I feel somewhat 
indisposed. 

Somewhere, (siim’/hwair,) a, [some and where.) In| 
some place unknown or not specified; in one place or 
another; as, I have put it somewhere;— frequently vul- 
garized into someuheres. | 

Somewhither, (sim-,) adv. To some indeterminate. 


2 m. E S. E. of Mariana: pop. 2,500, 

Som'ma, u town of S. Italy, at the base of Mount Ve- 
suvius, 9 m. E. of Naples; pop. 8,400. 

Som ma Paz, a monntain-range of Venezuela, ex- 
tending from the Magdalena, in the U. S. of Colombia, 
to the city of Valencia, E. of Lake Maracaibo. 

Somme, (som,) a river of Frane ig in the dept. of 
Aisne, and after n N.W., course of 120 m. flows into the 
English Channel, between Crotsy and St. Valery. | 

mme, A maritime dept. in the N. ot France, between 
49° 87’ and 50° 20’ N., Lon. 19 2% and 80° 10’ E., 
having N. the dept. of Pas-de-Calais, E. Aisne, S. Oise, 
and W. Seine-Inférieure and the English Channel; area, 
T8 sq. m. It is generally level and fertile. Rivers, 
Somme, Avre, and Celle. Zrod. Corn, hemp, hops, flax, 
and vegetables. Manuf. Woollen, cotton, and silken | 
goods, thread, leather, hardware, machinery, paper, and 
Deet-root sugar. Chief towns. Amiens, the cap., Abbe 
ville, Donllens, Montdidier, and Peronne. Pvp. 572,640. 
Sommeil, (sdm-mii'e,) n. [Fr.] Sleep; slumber; repose, 
(Mas) Au nir of the old serious operas of the French; 
called because these nirs were calculated to tran- 
ize the feelings, and lull even to drowsiness. — Moore. 

Som' men,. a lake of Sweden, 15 m. E. of Lake Wetter. 
Ert. 25 m. long and & broad. 

Somméères, (som’mr-air,) a town of France, dept. of 
Gard, lam trom Nimes; pop. 4.000. 

Somnambulation, x. [From Lat. somnus, sleep, and 
umbul — a mbulutum, to walk.) Act of walking in sleep. 
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Sommnam'bulator, m. A somnambulist. 

Somnanmbulic, a. Somnambulistic. 

m. u. (Lat. somnus, sleep, and am 
bulo, to walk about.) (Physiol) Literally, the act ot 
practice of walking in sleep; but, in a wider and more 
Usual sense, that state of sleep or npcunsciousness in 
which the mind retains its power over the limbs, but 
has no influence over its own thoughts. The control- 
ling power of the will over the current of thought is en- 
tirely suspended. all the actions being directly prompted 
by the ideas which possess the mind. In some cases 
there is a coherent sequence in the succession of ideas, 
through which some one dominant impression may be 
traced, while in other instances it is more or less com- 
pletely determinable by external suggestions. Among 
the various curious phenomena connected with this 
state, not the least remarkable is the peculiar power 
which suggestions derived from the muscular sense 
have in determining the current of thought. Thus, if the 
face, body, or limbs be brought into an attitude that is 
expressive of any particular emotion, the corresponding 
mental state is culled up in correspondence to it; as, for 
instance, if the angles of the mouth be gently separated 
from one another, as in laughter, a hilarious disposition 
is immediately generated; and this may be made to 
give place to moroseness by drawing the eyebrows 
towards each other, and downwards upon the nose, as 
in frowning. In & proper, the individual gets out of 
bed, dresses himself, if not prevented; goes out of doors; 
walks frequently over dangerous places in safety ; some- 
times escapes Ly a window, and gets to the roof of a 
house; atter a considerable interval returns, and goes 
to bed; and all that has passed conveys to his mind 
merely the impression of a dream Frequently, during 
the paroxysm, the individual recollects circumstances 
which occurred during a previous attack, though there 
Was no remembrance of them during the interval, It 
is unnecessary to speculate regarding the nature and 
cause of phenomena so obscure and so little under- 
stood. The same observations may apply to clairvoy- 
ance, or that state of mesmeric S. that in certain cases 
is said to enable its possessor to see absent objects, to 
know of things which he has never seen, and other 
phenomena of a not less extraordinary character. Ac- 
cording to the actual state of scientific observation, 
neither omguetic influence or nervous fluid passes from 
the operator to the person operated on; in which case 
clairvoyance would be simply an effect of delusion. 
Thus. when we see science so far powerless to explain 
the common phenomena of ordinary S., we see no sound 
reason for declaring that mesmeric S. has no reai foun- 
dation whatever, 

Somnam‘bulist, n. [Fr. somnambule.] One who 
walks in his sleep; a noctambulist. 

Somnambulistic, a. Pertaining, or relating, to 
somnambulism, 

Som'‘nial.a. Pertaining or having reference to, or in- 
volving, sleep. 

Som‘niative, a. Pertaining or relating to, or causing, 
dreams. (K.) 

Somnifer 
sleep; Kopori 

Somnif ic, a. 
duce sleep, 


S, a. Bringing. cansing, or inducing 
as, somnifrreus influence. 
Cuusing, influencing, or tending to in- 


'Somnil oquence, (-kwens,)n. Act of talking in sleep. 


Somniloguism, (-kwizm,) n. Same as SoMNILOQUY, 


* 
Somnil ‘oq uist, (-kwist,)n. One who talks in his sleep. 


|Somniloquous, (- kwăs; )a. Apt to talk in sleep, 

Sommniloquy. (-kwe,)n. A talking or speaking in sleep. 

Somnip’athist,». A person in a state of somnipathy. 

Somnipathy, Somnop‘athy, n. (From Lat. 
somnus, sleep, and Gr. pathos, physical suffering.) Sym- 
pathetic sleep, or slumber induced by mesmeric process, 

Som’‘nolence, Som‘nolency, n. [Fr. se.] 
Sleepiness; drowsiness; disposition or uptness to sleep. 

( Med.) A state intermediate between sleeping and 
waking. 

Som nolent,. a. [Fr.] Sleepy: drowsy. 

Som'nolently. adv. In a somnolent manner. 

Som nus. (Myth.) The son of Erebus and Nox, and 
one of the infernal deities, who presided over sleep. 
According to Hesiod, his palace is n dark cave, where 
the sun never penetrates. At the entrance are a number 
of poppies and sommniterous herbs, The god himself is 
represented as asleep ou a bed of feathers, with black 
curtains. The Dreams stand by him, and Morpheus, as 
his principal minister, guards his slumbers from inter- 
ruption, 

nonauk’, in //linois, a post-village of De Kalb co., 

m. 8 MW. of Chicago, 

Son, sùn.) n. [A. S. suna ; Ger. sohn.) A male child; 
tue male issue of a parent, father or mothe 
descendant, however remote; — hence, plurally, descend- 
ants in general; us, a son of Adam. — Style of address 
of an old man to a young one, or of a confessor to his 
penitent; a term of affection; a pupil; an adopted child; 
as, approach, my son, — A native or inhabitant of some 
speciiied place or country; ns, a son of America, — The 
produce of a thing; as, trees are the sms of the forest. — 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour — styled the Son of Gud, and 
the Son of Man. 

n of Belial, a Welraism for child of the Devil. 

So'nant, a. [Lat sonans, from sonare, to sound.) Sound- 
ing; pertaining, or having reference, to sound. 

(In.) Spoken with intonated or resonant breath; 
made with sound, instead of breath alone; vocal: not 
surd; —applied to certain articulations of alphabetical 
sounds, us the vowels, semi-vowels, and nasals, and of 
b,v, e, &c., compared with J, p, s, & c, which are aspirate 
or surd. 
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Sona'ta, n. [It, from sonare, to sound.] ( Mus.) An in- 
6trumental composition, usually containing three move- 
meuts, an allegro, a slow movement, and a rondo, Mod- 
ern S are generally for one or two instruments only, as 
for the piano-forte, or for the piano and violin. 

Sen'chus, n. (Bot.) The Sow-thistle, n gen. of plants, 
order Asteraces, having an imbricated involucre, swol- 
len at the base, with two rows of unequal scales, which 
at length bend inwards; a naked receptacle; the fruit 
transversely wrinkled and without a beak; the pappus 
hairy and without a stalk. The common Sow-thistle, 
S. oleraceus, is a native of Europe, but naturalized in 
waste grounds. It is an annual plint, grows to the 
height of two or three feet, with somewhat branching 
stem, and small yeilow flowers almost in umbels. The 
tender tops and leaves are sometimes used as greens, 

Son derbund, n. (Hist.) A name given to the league 
formed in 1846 by the seven Roman Catholic cantons of 
Switzerland against the Federal Diet. which had decreed 
the expulsion of the tits. The Diet voted the S. ille- 
gal, July 20, 1847. Freiburg, their stronghold, was cap- 
tured Nov. 13. Lucerne Nov. 24, and the S. was dissolved. 

Sondershausen. a town of Central Germany, cap. of 
the principality of Schwartzburg-Sundershausen, 14 m 
N. of Erfurt; pop. 5.500. 

Sone. «river o! British India, a tributary of the Ganges, 
which it joins 25 m. W. of Patna, after a N.E. course of 
465 m. 

Song, xn. [A. S. sang; Du. zang, gezang : Ger. gesang. ] 
That which is sung or uttered with musical modula- 
tions of the voice, whether of the human voice or that 
of a bird.—A little poem to be sung or uttered with 
musical modulations; a ballad; acanticle; a ditty; as, 
a love song, a bacchanilian song. — A lay; a hymn; u 
strain; a poem; as, “The stretched metre of some an- 
tique song.” (Shaks,) — Poetry; poetical composition; 
bardic effusions; poesy.— A bagatelle; a mere trifle; 
you shall have it for a song. 

Old sony, a trifle; a thing of little or merely nominal 
value or importance; as, “I do not intend to be thus 
pat off with an old song” — Sir T. More's Utopia. 

Sg of Solomm, (Script.) This beautiful poem, called 
also the Cunticles and Song af Songs, and attributed to 
Solomon, has always held a place in the canonical Scrip- 

and of course was a part of the Bible in the time 

st; it was so regarded by the early Christians, 
and appears in the ancient catalogues, manuscripts, and 
versions. Numerous and very different opinions have 
been held as to the subject and plan of this poem. 

Song -eraft. n. Art of lyrical composition; vocation 
for making songs, ballads, or verses. 

Song fal, a. Inclined to sing; melodious ; full of song; 
as, songful souls. 

Sons less, a. Without song; lacking the power of 
song: as, a songless bird. 

Song ster, n. [Song, and A. S. steora, a pilot, steers- 
man.] A singer; one who sings; one skilled in vocal 
harmony;—seldom applied to men and women, and 
then only in slight contempt. — A singing-bird; as, 
“The pretty songsters of the spring.” — dowel. 

Song stress. n. A female singer. 

Soniferous, a. (Lat. sonus, sound, and ferre, to bear.) 
Sonnding; bringing or producing sound. 

Soun’-in-law, u.: pl. SoNs-Ix-LAw. A man who is the 
hustund of one’s daughter. 

Son less. a. Without a son. 

Son neburg, «town of Prussia, prov, of Brandenburg, 
llm.N.E.ot Custrin. Manus, Woollen goods, 4% 5,600, 

Son nenberg, a town of Germany, in Saxe-Meiningen, 
12 m. N.E. of Coburg. Manuf. Toys avd musical instru- 
ments. Pop. 4,000. 

Sonnet, n. [Fr.; It. sonetto, from Lat. sonus, sound.) 
(Portry.) A species of poetic composition first brought 
into notice by Petrarch, and consisting properly ot four- 
teen iambic verses of eleven syllables, It is divided into 
two chief parts, each consisting of two divisions, — in the 
former, each comprising four lines (quadrain); in the 
latter, three (terzina). The quadrains have two rhymes, 
each of which is repeated four times; and in the com- 
mon Italian form the rhymes are the first, fourth, firth, 
and eighth verses, and the second, third, sixth, and sev- 
enth; but several other forms are also adopted. In the 
two terzine, there are either three rhymes each twice re- 
peated, or two rhymes thrice repeated in all positions, 
The S generally contains one principal idea pursued 
through the various anitheses of the different strophes, 
and adorned with the charm of rhyme. Italy and Spain 
are the countries in which the S. is most cultivated, the 
lightness and flexibility of their languages being emi- 
nently suited for compositions, 

Sonnetteer’. n. [It. sonett:cre.] A composer of son- 
nets or short poems; & small poet; — generally in a 
contemptuous sense. 

Sono ma, in Culifornia, a W. co., bordering on the Pa- 
cific Ocean; area. 1,500 sq.m. Rivers. Russian and Gua- 
lala; also, Sonoma, Santa Rosa, and Petaluma creeks. 
Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Prod. Wheat, barley, 
potatoes, cattle, butter, and wine. Cap. Santa Rosa. 
Pop. abt. 30,000, — A post-town, port of entry, and town- 
ship of the above co., abt. 50 of Sun Franeisco. 

Sono’ma Creek, in California, enters Sun Pablo Bay. 

Sonoma ite, n. (in.) A hydrous sulphate of alumi- 
num aud magnesium. 

Sounometer, n. (From Lat. sonus. a sound, and me- 
tron, measure.) An apparatus by which the transverse 
Vibrations of strings may be studied, It is also called 
monochord, because it has generally only one string. 

Au instrument, consisting of a small bell fixed upon a 
table. for testing the efficacy of treatment for deafuess. 

Sono’ra, in Mexico, a N.W. state, bordering on Arizona 
and the Gulf of California; area, 12,400 sq. m. Rivers, 
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Mayo, Yaqui, Rio Grande de Bavispe, Oposura. Sonora, 
Dolores, Guaymas, San Ignacio, Gila, nnd Colorado, Sur- 
Jace, mountainous in the E., and flat in the S. nnd W 
soil, generally fertile. The wealth of the state is not 
in its agricultural capabilities, but in its mineral treas- 
ures, which are considered inexhaustible, “ Hardly 
a village or grazing estute,” writes a recent traveller, 
“but can show some vein of gold, silver, lead, or copper ;” 
and he thinks that, io all probability, “not a fourth of 
its existing metallic wealth is known, while not a moiety 
of that has been or is being developed.” Cup. Ures. 
Pop. 147,133. — A river of the above state, flows W 8.W., 
and enters an inland lake in Lat. 20° 30 N., Lon. 111° 
W.— A town of the above state, on Sonora River, 35 m. 
8. of Arispe; pop. abt. 9,000. 

Sono’ra, in California, a pass of the Sierra Nevada, in 
Alpine co, Lat. 38° 15’ N., said to be 10,000 feet above 
the sea.— A post-town, cup. of Tuolumne co., 50 m. E. 
of Stockton, 

Sonora, in /Iinois, a post-township of Hancock co., 12 
m. N.W. of Warsaw; pop. abt. 2,000, 

Sonora, or Sonoma, in Missouri, a village of Atchison 
co., 70 m. N.W. of St Joseph; pap. abt. 400. 

Sonora, in New York, a post-village of Steuben co., 8 
m. S.E. of Bath. 

Sonora, in Okio, a post-village of Muskingum co., 7 m. 
N.E. of Zanesville. 

Sonora, or W. Sonora, in Ohio, a post-village of Preble 
co., 21 m. W.N.W of Dayton. 

Sonorifiec, a. [From Lat. sonor, sonoris, and facere, 
to make.) Yielding or producing sound. 

Sonority,n. A rare synonyin for SonoROUSNESS, g. v. 

|Sono’reus, a. Sounding; giving sound when struck, 
as metals. Giving a clear or loud sound; as, a sonorous 
voice. —Yielding sound; sonant; vocal: characterized 
by sound, as vowels.—High-sonnding ; characterized by 
magnificence of sound; us, sunurous music, sonorous 
languag 

Sono'rously, adv. In a sonorons or sonant manner. 

Sono’rousness, n. Quality of being sonorous; qual- 
ity of yielding sound when struck, or coming in collision 
with another body; baving or giving a lond or clear 
sound; magnificence of sound; as, the sonorousness of 
a voice or an instrument. 

Son ship. u. State of being a son, or of having the 
relation of a s0n.— Filiation; character of x son. 

Sonson’, a town of the U. 8. of Columbia, dept. of Cun- 

| dinamarca. 75 m. S.S.E. of Antioquia. 

Sonsona te, iv Central America, a town of San Salva- 
dor, 50 m. W. S. W. of San Salvador; pop. abt. 11,000. 

Son tag. HENRIETTA, one of the most distinguished 
singers of her time, B. at Coblentz, 1505. Sprung from 
a theatrical family, Henrietta was the favorite prima 
donna of the Berlin stage before she was eighteen. She 
soon rose to the foremost place among European vocal- 
ists. In Paris, where she went in 1828S, and atterwards 
in London, her youth and beauty, her fresh and lovely 
voice, and the high, finished, exquisite purity of her 
style, produced universal delight. About 1830, she 
married Count Rossi, a Veidmontese nobleman, and left 
the theatre. Her virtues, her manners, and her accom- 
plishments, made her everywhere acceptable in the 
highest circles. But she never lost her love for her 
art, and continued to make progress as an artist in the 
midst of all the enjoyments of high life. 
union of nearly twenty years, her husband became in- 
volved in the political troubles of 1848, and lost his for- 
tune. Without hesitation she resolved to have recourse 
to her art for the sake of her husband and her children, 
She sang for several seasons in Europe, and came to the 
U. States in 1852. After a brilliant and successful tour 
through the Union, she accepted a tempting offer from 
Mexico, where she was cnt off by cholera, in 1854, 
while preparing for her first appearance before the 
public, 

Soo'der, Soo'dra, n. 

|\Soo'-fee, n. Sune as Sort q. v. 

Sooloo’ Isles, a group of the E. Archipelago, extend- 
ing from the N.E. part of Borneo to Mindanao, the most 
S. of the Phillippine Islands, between Lat. 49 and 79 N., 
Lon. 120° and 1289 E. They take their name from SH, 
the largest of the group, in Lat. 6° N., Lon, 1209 E. They 
are generally fertile, and produce rice, sweet-potatoes, 
sago, and a variety of fruits. The inhabitants, who are 
of the Malay race, are under the rule of the Sultan of 
Sooleo, and have been long notorious for their piracy ; 
but iu 1841 their power was broken by a Spanish expe- 
dition sent against them. Pop. abt. 120,000, 

Soon, adr. [A. S. sona] In a short time; shortly; 
shortly after time specified or supposed; as. soon after 
Christmas.—Early; betimes; betore any time specified 
or supposed ; without the usnal delay or interval of 
time; as, why did you come so som — Readily ; wil- 
lingly; quickly; promptly ;—in this sense associated 


Same as SUDRA, q. v. 


with would, or some other term synonymons with will; | 


as, I would as soon die as see my country dishonored 
As soon as, so soon as, inmediately upon or after an- 


sh India, presidency of Bom- 
ar; Lat. 14°34’ N, Lon. 74° 59’ E. 
A preparation of antimony, used by Hin- 
doo women to anvint their evelids. — Simmonds, 

Soo’soo, n. Ls The native name of the Dolphin 
of the Ganges (Platanista Gangeticus or Soosoo Gangeti- 
cus). a cetacean of the family Delphinide, supposed to 
be the Plutanista of Pliny. 

Soot, (süt or sööt) n. [A. S.] The well-known chimney 
deposit, consisting chiefly of fine particles of carbon, 
mechanically carried up from a coal or wood fire. It 
also contains much mineral matter (the lighter portion 
of the ash of the fuel), and in addition always yields 
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|Sooth’‘ingly, adv. 
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liqnid hydrocarbons, condensed doubtless from unburnt 
hydrocarbun vapors, together with notable quantities 
of ammoniacal salts. The latter render svot, especially 
conl-soot, Valuable as a manure. 

Soot, v.a. To cover or foul with soot. 

Soothe, (sdth,) v. a. A. S. gesothian, to soothe; Lat. 
suavis; Gr. hédus.| To please by speaking sweet words 
to; to gratify by kind attentions; to please with blan- 
dishments or soft words, or by compliance; to flatter. 
*' Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. — Congreve. 
To relieve from or remove, as pain or passion; to as 

to calm; to mollity; to soften: to tranquillize; 

Ate; as, to soothe an angry woman.— To please; 

; to make glad; as, “ sooth`d with his future 
fame.” — Dryden. 

Sooth’er, n. One who, or that which soothes, softens, 
or uxsuages: a flatterer. 

In a soothing manner, 

Sooth’say, v.n. To predict; to foretell. 

Sooth’sayer, n. [A. S. soth, truth.] A foreteller of 
future events; a prognosticatur; a diviner, 

Sooth’saying, n. The foretelling of the future by 
persous without divine aid or authority. 

Soot'ish, a. Partaking of the qualities or characteris- 
tics of suot ; sooty. 

Sooty, H, or sddl’'y,) a. (comp. SOOTIER; superl, 
souttest.) [A. S. solig.) Producing soot; consisting 
of soot; foul with soot: black like soot; dark; dusky; 

3 dingy; smutty; fuliginous; as, sooty coal. 

n. (Du. sop, juice; Ger. sappe, soup, broth; Fr. 
soupe: Sp sopa Anything steeped, dipped, or soft- 
ened in liquor; — especially, something thus dipped in 
broth or liquid food, and intended to be eaten, — Any- 
thing given to appease or pacify ; —#o called in allusion 
to the sop given to Cerberus in mythological story. 

*Iil-nature is not cured with a sop." — L Estrange. 


—v.a. (imp and pp. SoPPED,) (sdpt.) To steep or dip in 
liquor: as, to sop bread in milk. 

Soph, (/) n. In the English universities, an abbre- 
viated form of SOPHISTER. J v.— In American colleges, 
n contraction of Soptto MORE, q v. 

Sophi, Sophy, Göy.) See Sort. 

Sope’tran, a town of the U 3. of Colombia, dept. of 
Cundinamarca, 10 m. S. of Antioquia. 

Sophia, (%.) Empress of Constantinople, niece of 
Theodora, and wife of Justinian I, with whom she 
shared in the government of the state. After the death 
of that prince in 578, she conspired against Tiberius 
Constantine, who had been raised to the throne by her 
advice, and, being defeated by him, was compelled to 
live in privacy. 

Sophia, half-sister of Peter the Great, and Czarina of 
Russia, was born in 1667, and in 1682 placed herselt at the 
heal of the revolt of the Strelitz. Having succeeded 
in her ambitious designs, she reigned over the Musco- 
vites under the names of her brothers, Peter and Ivan. 
The former (Peter the Great), how „finally possessed 
himself of the sole power; and Sophia died a prisoner 
in a convent, 1704. 


After a happy, 


other event; as, as soon us you are ready we will start. | 


| 


Sophi'a.atownof European Turkey. prov. of Bulgaria, 
on the Bogana, a tributary of the Iscar, 93 m S.. E. of 
Widin. and 155 m. S.W. of Rustchuk. Manuf. Woollen 
and silk stuffs, leather, and tobacco. Pop. 43,000. 

Sophism, (im.) n. (Fr. sophisme; from Gr. soph- 
isma — sophos, clever, wise, skilful.) (Tagic.) A syl- 
logism which contains some fallacy apt to be overlooked 
at first sight. Most errors are sophisms, but usnally the 
latter term implies also that the person using it is in 
some measure conscious, and endeavors to conceal it 
by subtlety. It is so constructed as to seem to warrant 
the conclusion, but docs not, and is faulty either in form 
or argument. 

Soph ist. n. (Fr. sophiste; Gr. sophistes.) ( Phil.) One of 
a class of philosophers who arose in ancient Greece about 
the th century B o. They went about discoursiug and 
debating, and taught for hire the youth of rich and no- 
ble families. Hence, they came to be regarded as pur- 
suing philosophy more tor the sake of gain than from 
any proper love of it. They cultivated the various arts 
of persuasion, and in their attacks opon each other, la- 
boring to expose and lay bare the delusions of appear- 
ance, they acquired great dexterity in the uses of terms, 
and fr ntly attempted to secure victory by the use 
of specions fallacies. Some of them, indeel, professed 
to instruct in the art of making all sorts of orations, and 
how tospeak for or against any cause whatever, Hence, 
they were frequently held up to ridicule by Socrates and 
Plato; but there can be no doubt that tneirlibors were 
of service in tending to improve the language. The 
most distinguished of the sophista were Protagoras of 
Abdera, Hippias of Elis, Gorgias of Leontium, Prodicus 
of Ceos, and Erithydetmns of Chios. 

—A captious or fallacious reasoner, 

Sophister, (%.) n. In the great English universi- 
ties, a nume given to a student who is advanced beyond 
the first year of his residence in college. 

Sophistic, Sophist ical. a. (Fr. sophistique; Gr. 
sophistikos.) Pertaining, or having reterence, to a soph- 
istor to sophistry ; embodying or involving false reason- 
ing: fallaciously subtle; not true or sound; as, & so- 
phistical argument, 

Sophistically, adv. In a sophistical manner; fal- 
lacionsly : not soundly. 

Sophisticalness, n. State or quality of being sə- 
phistical or fallacious. 

Sophisticate, v.a. [Fr. sophistiquer.] To practise 
sophistry or fallacy; to falsify; to adulterate: to vio- 
late; to pervert; to corrupt by something spurious, ex- 


traneons, or foreign: as, to sophisticale the understand- 
ing, to sophisticate liquors. 
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Bophis‘vicate, Sophisticated, a. Adulterated; 

hot pure; not genuine; as, sophisticated wine. 

Sophistication, (so fist-i-kd'shun,) n. [Fr.] Act of 
adulterating; a debasing or perverting the purity of a 
thing by an extruncous admixture; as, sophistication 
of senso. 

Sophist'ieator, n. One who sophisticates or adul- 
terates, 

Sophist’ry, n. [O. Fr. sophisterie.] Subtle and falla- 
cious reasoning; ratiocination sound iu appearance 
only; practice of a suphist. | 

Sophocles, (sofo-/.less,) a Greek tragic poet, B. in the 
Attic demus or village of Colonus, B. c. 495, thirty years | 
later than JEschylus. He received a good education, and 
at an early age gained the prize in music and gymnas- 
tics. He was fifteen when the battle of Salaimis was 
fought and tor bis remarkable beauty and skill in music, 
he was chosen to lead the chorus which sang the prean 
of victory. As usual on such occasions, he appeared 
naked, anointed with vil, and holding a lyre in his left 
hand. His first appearance as a dramatist was in 468, 
when, under memorable circumstances, he had Aschy- 
lus for his rival, and won the victory. Of the next 28 
years of his life nothing is recorded; but it is known) 
that he made poetry his business, and that he composed 
a great many plays during that period. Not one of 
them, however, is now extant. The Antigone, the ear- 
liest of his extant tragedies, was brought out in 440. 
and won the prize. The number of plays attributed to 
him, without question, was 113, of which SL were prob- 
ably produced alter the Antigone. Seven only are ex- 
tant, viz., Antigone, Electra, Trachinian Women, King 
Œsipus, Ajax, Philoctetes, and πipus at Colonus. 
These exhibit his art in its maturity, and sustain the 
verdict of ancient and modern cri „ that F. carried 
the Greek drama to its highest perfection, He effected 
a complete change in the constitution of tragedy as 
Eschylus left it; loosening the connection between 
the parts of the trilogy und the satyric drama, and 
making them not one great poem, but four distinct 
ones; introducing a third actor; and for subjects select- 
ing, not a series of heroic and mythical actions, but 
for each play one leading fact of real human interest 
and lasting significance. S. lived to be nearly 90, and in 
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1808, the Sorbonne was reéstablished as the Theological: 
Faculty of that body; but it failed to recover its old, 
prestige, even with the clerical element. In the more 
recent organization of the University, the Sorbonne has 
no distinct or special character; but ite balls still retain 
their ancient appellation. 

Sorcerer, (-ser-,) n. Fr. sorcier, from L. Lat. sortiarius 
—from Lat sortes, oracles.) A diviner; an enchanter; a 
magician: a conjurer ; a wizard; as, an Egyptian sorcerer. 

Sorceress, n. A female sorcerer; a witch. 

Sor cerous, a. Belonging, or relating, to sorcery, 

Sor’cery, n. [Fr. sorcellerie.) The black art; magic; 
enchantment; witchcraft; divination by the assistance 
of evil spirits; diablerie ; as, a witch burned for surcery, 

Sord’awalite, n. (Min.) A variety of wichtyne, re- 
sembliug pit-coal in appearance, found in grayish or 
bluish-black opaque masses, uvar Sordawalain Finland, 
forming thin veins in trap-rock. It is u silicate or aluin- 
ina, iron, and maguesia, with about three per ceut. of 
phosphorle acid. 

Sor'des. n. [Lat., from sordere, to be foul.] Foul mat- 
ter; dregs; excrement; filthy or rejected matter of 
whatever Kind. 

Sordid, a. (Fr. sordide ; Lat. sordidus — sordeo, to be 
foul.] Low; vile; ignoble; mean; base; vulgar; as, a 
sordid nature, a sordid soul. — Meauly avaricious or 
parsimonious; uiggardly ; covetous; us, the sordid lust 
of gold. 

Sor’didly, adv. In à sordid manner; avariciously ; 
meanly ; basely ; covetouslx. 

Sor‘didness, n. Quality of being sordid; meannesc ; 

s; niggardliness; also, filthiness. 

: (Fr. sourdine, from Lat. sur- 
dus, dull-scunding.] (Mus.) A small instrument or 
damper put into the mouth of a trumpet, or on the 
bridge of a violin or violoncello, to render the sound 
fainter. 
Sore, n. [A. S. sár, sorrow, grief, pain.] A wonnd; a 
raw; aspotor place in an animal where the skin und 
flesh are ruptured, bruised, or abraded, so as to feel pain at 
the slightest pressure. — An ulcer; a boil; a blister on 
the flesh. — Hence, distress; gr trouble; sorrow; 
difficulty ; as, despised love is a painful sore. 

—a. (conp. BORER; superl. SoREST.) Inflamed; painfal ; 


his latest years most probably wrote the Œdipus at 
(Hanus, so full of sweetness and tender melancholy, 
and consoling hopes, which was not presented on the 
stage till five years after the poet's death. D. 406 B. c. 

Sophomore, (een. In American colleges, a 
stu lent next above a Freshman, or one belonging to the 
second of the four classes of collegians. 

Sophomor'iec, Sophomor'ical, a. Pertaining 
or relating to, or after the manner of, a sophomore; — 
hence, tumid; inflated or high-flown in style or quality. 

Sophonisba, (s0/’0-nis-bu.) Bee MASINISSA. 

So por, n. [Lat.] (MA.) A profound sleep, from which 
the person can be roused with difficulty, It is a symp- 
tom in many of the neuroses. — Danyglison. 

Svoporiferous, a. (Lat. seporifer — sopor, lethargy, 
and /ero, to bear, bring.) Bringing or producing sleep 
or drowsiness ; tending to produce sleep; soporific; nar- 
cotic; opiate; somniferous; as, a soporifrrous potion, 

Soporiferously, ade. In a soporiferous manner. 

Soporiferousness, n. State or quality of being 
soporiferous, 

Soporif ie, a. [Lat. sopor, and fasio, tomake.] Cans- 
jug sleep; tending to bring sleep; sopuriferous ; as, thu 
soporific qualities of morphine 

Sop'orose, Sop'orous, a. [Lat. soporus ; Fr. so- 
poreux | Inducing sleep; sleepy; somnolent. 

Sop’per, u. One who sops in liquid something to be 


| 


Wet; soaked, steeped, or saturated with 
moisture; as, the streets are soppy after heavy rain. 
Sopra. It., above.] (is.) A term frequently used 
for description; as nella parte di sopra, in the higher or 
upper part; dé sopra, above; contrapunio sopra il sog- 
g-tto, counterpoint above the subject, &e. 
Sopra’nist, n. M., A singer in treblo. 
Sopra’ao, n.; Eng. pl. Sopranos; It. pl. SOPRANI. [Tt., 
from sopra.) (Ma) The highest female vocal organ; 
the treble; — in distinction from CONTRALTO, q. v. 
So quel. in % uin, a post-village and township of 
Santa Cruz co., $ mh. E. of Santa Cruz; pop. abt. 800. 


So'ra, « town of S. Italy, prov. of Terra di Lavoro, on the 
Garigliauo, 60 m. N W. of Naples; pop 8,000. 
of La Paz, 8,550 feet above the sea; pop. aot. 1,500. 

Sorau arous a town of Prussia, prov. of Branden- 
linen goods. Pop. 8,000, 

Sorb, n. Lat. sorbus.) (Bot) The Service-tree and its 

Sorbefacient, (-/i'shent.) n. [Lat. sorbere, to absorb, 
and fuctens — facere, to make.) (Med.) A medicine 

—a. (C.) Producing absorption. 

Sorbet, n. Another orthography of SHERBET, gq. v. 
France, founded at Paris in the 15th century, by Robert 
de Sorbonne, chaplun to St. Lonis, It was originally in- 
vote themselves wholly and gratuitously to the work 
of instrnetion in theology. The members of the college 
high reputation which they enjoyed during the lth, 
15th, 16th. and 17th centuries caused them to be con- 
During the [sth century the S. greatly declined from its 
ancient reputation, and it was suppressed in 1789. At 


tender and susceptible of pain from pressure; as, u sore 
foot. — Tender, as the mind; easily pained, grieved, or 
vexed ; very susceptible of irritation from anything that 
crosses the inclination or jars upon the feelings; as, his 
mind is still sore about it. — Severe; afflictive; franght 
with pain or distress; bitter; trying ; as, a sore disease, 

a sore infirmity, a sore calamity. 

—adv. In a sore manner; with violent pain or distress ; 
grievously ; as. he was wounded sore.—Greatly ; deeply; 
violently ; severely ; as, they were sore repulsed. 

Sure. n. sor, faucon sor, a falcon of the first year.] 

falcon of the first year. — In yenery, a four- 
year old buck. 

Soredifero a. (Bot) Bearing soredin. 

Sore‘dium, u.; pl. Sorenta. [Lat, from Gr. sdros, a 
heap.) (Bot) A heap of powdery bodies found in 
lichens lying upon any part of the surface of the thallus, 

Sor’el, n. (Dim. of sore, a buck.) A buck of the third 
year. (l.) 

A reddish-brown color. See SORREL. 

Sorel (AcNes). See AG vs SOREL. 

Sorel’, or WIr Henry, in prov. of Quebec, a post- 
village of Richelieu co., 45 m. N.E. of Montreal; pop. 
509 5,541. 

Sore’ly, adv. [From sore.] With violent pain, inflam- 
mation, or distress; grievously; greatly; violently; 
severely ; as, to be sorely grieved, pained, or tempted. 

Sore’ness, n. State or quality of being sore; the ten- 
derness of any part of an animal body, which renders it 
extremely sensible of pain from pressure; figuratively, 
tenderness of mind, or susceptibility of mental pain; as, 
soreness of conscience, the soreness of wounded vanity, &c. 

Soresi na, a town of N, Italy, prov. of Cremona, 14 m. 
N.W. of Cremona; pop. 5,000. 

Sorex, n. (Zoöl.) The typical genus of the Soricrpa, ꝗ. v. 

Sor’ghum, n. (ot) See Horces. 

Sor’zo, n. (It, from Lat. sorghum.) (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Sorghum. 

So'ri, n. pl. of Sonus, q.v. 

So’ria, (anc. Numantia,) a city of Spain, in Old Castile, 
cup. of a prov, of its own name, on the Douro, 113 m. 
N. E. of Madrid. Adjacent to the town, on the N., are 
the ruins of the famous city of Numantia, destroyed by 
the Romans 132 B.c, Pep. 5,632. 

Soriano, (so-re-a no.) a town of Central Italy, 7 m. E. 
of Viterbo; pop, 5,400, 

Soria’no, a town of S. Italy, prov. of Calabria-Ulteriore 
IL, 8 m. S.E. of Monteleone ; pop. 4,000, 

Sori'tes, n. [Gr. sorectes, from goros, a henp.] (Logie.) 
An abridged form of stating a series of syllogisms, in 
which the conclusion of each is a premiss of the suc- 
ceeding one: e.g., A = B, B = C, C= D; therefore A= 
D. This is a sorites consisting of two distinct syllo- 
gisms, which, drawn ont at length, would stand thus: 

therefore A =C; and A=C, C = D; 
therefore A = D, 

Soroca'bo, a town of Brazil, 50 m. W. S. W. of São 
Paulo; pop. abt. 12,000, 

Soror'icide, (-si/,) n. Fr., from Lat. soror, sister, and 
cwiere, to kiil] The murder, or murderer, of a sister. 
Soro’sis, n. ( Bol.) A collective fruit, formed ofa number 
of separate flowers, firmly coherent into a fleshy or pulpy | 
mass with the thalunus npon which they are situated. 
The pine-apple is an example; each hexagonal division 
represents a flower, while the crown of leaves above | 
consists of empty bracts. The bread-frnit, jack-fruit, | 


Sora’'ta, a town of Bolivia, dept. of La Paz, 57 m. N.W. 
burg, 50 m. S.E. of Frankfort. AAV. Woollen and 
fruit. See Prnus. 

j 
which produces absorption. 

Sorbonne, (The, )(sor'bon.) a celebrated college of 
tended for the support of secular priests who should de- 
were all either doctors or bachelors of theology, and the 
tinually appealed to on questions of theology or morals, 
the reorganization of the University by Napoleon in 


and mulberry, are other exumples, See ET £RIO, 
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Soro’sis, n. The name nesumed in the U. States by $ 
sisterhood of strong-minded women, 

Sor’rel, u. [Fr. surelie; A. S. sur, sour.) (Bot.) The 
common name of the genus Rumex, q. v. 

Mountain-sorrel, ( Bot.) Bee OxAL18. — Wood-sorrel, 
(Bot.) See OxYRIA.— Salt of sorrel. (Chem.) Binoxolate 
of potash, 

Sorrel, a. Of a yellowish or reddish-brown color; as 
a sorrel nag. 

-u. A yellowish or reddish-brown color. 

Sor’rel-tree, n. (et.) Andromeda arborea, a tree 
of the genus Andromeda, order Ericucee, which grows 
chiefly on the Alleghany Mountains, froin Virginia to 
Georgia, and attains a height of 50 feet, w th a trunk 
12-15 inches in diameter. The wood ts of little or no 
use, The leaves are acid, and are sometimes used for 
dyving wool black. 

Sorren to, (anc. Surrentum,) a seaport-town of 8. 
Italy, prov. ot Naples, on the y of Naples, 7 m. S. W. 
of Castellamare, and 18 m. S. E. of Naples. It is noted 
for its beautiful scenery, and as the birtu- place of Tasso. 
Prp. 10,000. 

Sor’rily, a. [From sorry.] Ina sorry manner; meanly $ 
pitlably; despicably; contemptibly; wretchedly; as, 
he sings sorrily. 

Sor’riness, u State of being sorry. 

Sorrow, (5 rō) n. [A. B. sorg, sorh.] Mental pain; 
care ; solicitude; grief; affliction; sadness; mourning; 
woe: uneasiness or pain of mind produced by the loss 
of any good, real or supposed, or by disappointment in 
the expectation of good ; regret ; unbappiness. 

=v. n. 4. S. sorgian.] To teel sorrow or pain of mind; 
to be sad; to grieve; to mourn, weep, or lament; as, a 
sorrowing mother. 

Sorrowful, a. Full of sorrow ; sad; mournful; sorry; 
grieving tor the loss of some good, or on account of some 
expected evil; deeply serious; depressed; dejected ; dis- 
tressed ; us, a sorrowful heart.— Mournful ; lamentable; 
producing sorrow; inducing grief; as, a sorrowful 
event.— Expressing, or accompanied with, grief; as, a 
sorrowful story. 

Sor’rowfully, adv. In a sorrowful manner. 

Sor’rowfulness, n. State of being sorrowful. 

Sor’rowless, d. Free from care or sorrow. 

Sor' ry, a. (comp. 8ORKIER ; superl. SORRIEST.) [ A. S. sarig, 
sart.}| Having fecling or sorrow; grieved z. afflicted; 
lightly grieved or pained; as, I felt sorry for him. — Dis- 
mal; melancholy ; wretched ; as, to be in a sorry plight. 
—Poor; mean; vile; worthless; as, a sorry horse, a 
sorry excuse, 

Sors’, n.,; pl. SORTES. [Lat.] A lot; —also, a species of 
divination by drawing lots, 

Sort'_ u. (Fr. sorte; Lat. sors, sortis, a lot.) A kind or 
species; any number or collection of individual persous 
or things characterized by the same or like qualities or 
attributes; class; order; us, a sort of quadrupeds, a sort 
of flowers, a sort of writings.— Form ot being or acting ; 
manner; style Degree of any quality; as, he, in some 
sort imitated his manuer.—A pair; a set; a snit. 

Johnson. 

—pl. ( Print.) Letters, marks, points, spaces, or quadrats, 
that are either wanting or superfluous in quantity. 

Out of sorts, indisposed; out of order; not in usual 
health or spirits ; as, you appear out of sorts to-day.— 
(Print.) With some letters of type in the font deficient 
or exhausted, — To run upon sorts. to use or require a 

renter number of some particular letters, points, marke, 

c., than the regular proportion; — snid of types. 

—v. a. [| Lat. sertior, to cast or draw lots, from sors, sortis.) 
To separate or distribute, as things baving like quali- 
ties, and place them in distinct classes or divisions; as, 
to sort people according to their tastes or affinities, to 
sort wools of different colors.— To reduce to order from 
a state of confusion, as, to sort nails, to sort types. To 
conjoin; to put together in distribution; as, “She sorts 
things present with things past.” (Davtes.) — To cull; 
to select; to choose from a number; as, let him sort 
himself a wife. 

—r. n. To be joined or combined with others of the same 
kind or species; toagree ; us, metals sort with minerals 
in the earth.— To consort; to conjoin; to associate; as, 
he sorts with persons beneath him in station —To fit; to 
suit; to be adapted: as, “ Different styles with diferent 
subjecta sort.” (Ie. To fall out; to happen; to come 
abont; to result; to terminate; to issue successfully; 
as, things did not sort according to my expectations.— 
To harmonize ; to come to an agreement or understand- 
ing; as, persons of opposite natures often sort them- 
selves together, 

Sort'able, a. [Fr.] That may be sorted. 

Sort'er, n. One who sorts. 

Sortie, (%.) n. ( Mil.) A sudden attack or onslaught 
made by the garrison of a besieged place upon the be- 
slegers} a sally. 

Sortilege, (i- j.) m. [Fr., from Lat. sors, sortis, a 
lot, and legere, to select.] Act or practice of drawing 
lots; — also, divination by drawing lots, 

Sortilegzious, (LJ a. Pertaining, or relating to, 
or accomplished by, sortilege. 

So’rus, n.; pl. Soni. | Lat., from Gr. séros, heap.) ( Bot.) 
A small heap of reproductive grannies found growing 
upon the fronds of polypodiaceons ferns, 

So'-so, a. Passably; indifferently good. See So. 

Sospiro, (-pé’70,)n. [It. asigh.) (Mus.) Same as Rest, 


. V. 

Sostentto, p. g. ft) (Mus.) A term which, affixed 
ton note, indicates that it is to be held out in an equal 
and steady manner. 

Sot’, n. [Fr.; Du. %; L. Lat. softus.| An habitnal drunks 
ard; s person stupefied or besotted by excessive indw+ 
geuce in strong liquors. 


SOUL SOUN 


or grandeur of mind; fervor; any excellent or sublime/Soula’mea, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Poly- 
manifestation of the emotional or moral nature; as, alaceæ. S. amara, a native of Molucca, is intensely 
“The will to do, the soul to dare.” (Scott.) — A human itter, and is suid to be x valuable febrifuge, and also a 
being; a person; an individual; as, she had three hun-] valuable remedy in cholera and pleurisy. 

dred souls on board when she was lost. — A pure or dis- Soul'-bell. n. The passing-bell. 
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Sot, v.a. To stupefy; to besot: to infatuate; as,“ I hate 
to see a brave, bold fellow sotted.” — Dryden, 

r. n. To tope or tipple to a degree of stupidity. 

Soto, FERDINAND DE. See De Soro. 


Sot'tish, a. Like a sot or hoggish fellow ; destitute of 
Souled, (sd/d,) d. Instinct with soul or feeling; as, he 


Sou'dersburg 


—n. A hollow murmuring or buzzing; 


So 


sense ; besotted ; very stupid or foolish ; as, a sottish and 
grossly ignorant understanding. — Duil, deadened, or 
rendered stupid with intemperance or habitual intoxi- 
cation, 

Sot'tishly. adv. In a sottish manner. 
Sot'tishness, n. State or quality of being sottish; 
dulness in the exercise of reason ; stupidity ; obtuseness 
of intellect ; — also, stupidity or imbecility from iutem- 
perance. 

Sotto voce, (d [It] (Mus.) With a sub- 
dued voice; in an undertone; with moderate inflection 
of sound, 

Bon, (806.) u.: pl. Sous, (f. (Fre from O. Fr. sol] 
The former name of the French copper coin of five 
centimes, being in value the twentieth part of a franc, 
or about one cent American. 

Soua’ri-nut, n. (Bot.) See CARYOCAR. 
Soubrette, (sõö'brèt,) n. [Fr.] A lady’s-maid; a fe- 
male waiting-maid or attendant; also, a chambermaid, 
Souchong, (s90-s/dng’,) n. A kind of black tea. 
Sou’cook River, iv New Hampshire, rises in Belknap 
co., and flows into the Merrimac 3 m. S. EK. of Concord 
Sou dun. Soopan, NIGRITIA, or BERR-ES soopan, (Land 
of the Blacks,) an extensive but very indefinite tract of 
Central Africa, which has for many uges been the pecu- 
liar home of the negro race, bounded on the N. by the 
Sahara, on the W. by Senegambia. on the S. by Upper 
Guinea, from which it is separated by the Kong Moun- | 
tains, and on the E. by Kordofan. The Kong Mountains | 
rise to the height | 
of 3,000 ft ; while 

Mount Atlantika, 

near the sources 

of the Tchadda, is 

10,000 in height. 

The Niger (q. v.) 

waters the west- 

ern regions, and 

in the east are 

Lakes Tchad and 

Fittri. . The cli- 

mate of the west 

and middle dis- 

tricts resembles 

that of Senegam- 

bia and Guinea; 

that of Eastern S. 

is still imperfect- 

ly known. Agri- 

culture is pursued 

with considerable 

skill; cotton, to- 

bacco, and indigo 

are abundantly 

cultivated; and 

wheat. rice, maize, 

Guiuea- corn, and 

millet are among 

the ordinary 

crops. Gold-dust, 

which abounds in 

the rivers; iron, 

made from iron- 

stone, which pre- 

vailsinall parts of 

the country: and Fig. 2396. 

ivory and feath- WOMAN OF KASSALA CARRYING WATER, 
ers, are the prin- 

cipal exports. Of the numerons kingdoms and states 
into which the country is divided, the following are the 
chief: Bambarra, Masina, Gando, 86koto, Bornoa, Bagir- | 
mi, Whydah, and Darfur. The Egyptian powers on the E. 
have settlements, among which Kassala is noted as an 
important military station, and for the peculiar beauty | 
of its inhabitants (Fig. 2396). The area is not known, 
but is generally estimated at 2,250,000 sq. m.; the pop. 
at from 10.000, 000 to 50,000,000. 

Soudan (the), a prov. of Egypt, being a part of the 
above; area and pop. unknown. 

„ in Penn., a P.-V. of Lancaster co. 
Sough, (/.) v. n. To whistle,sigh,or moan, as the wind, 
as, the sough of 
the forest ; — hence, a scandal; a ramor; a flying report. 
—(0. Eng saugh.| A small drain or sewer; an adit. 
Sourht, (tet. imp. and pp. of seex, q. v. 
Souhegan River, rises in the N. of Massachusetts, 
and flowing N.E falls into the Merrimac River in Hills- 
borongh co., New Hampshire. 

(s6l,) n. IA. S. sawl, saul; Ger. seele.) The thinking, 
sp! al, rational, and immortal principle in man, 
which distinguishes him from the brute creation; that 
part of man which enables him to think and reason, 
and which renders him n subject of moral government; 
— sometimes, the so-called animal soul, or, in other 
words, the seat of vital function, the sensitive affections, 
exclusive of the voluntary and rational powers, in dis- 
tinction from the higher nature, or spirit of man;— 
occasionally, also, the seat of emotion and feeling, as 
distinguished from intellect ;— and sometimes, again, 
the intellect or understanding, pure and simple, in dis- 
tinction from feeling; as, the immortality of the soul. 
— Hence, the vital principle, spirit, or essence; the ani- 
mating power or part; as, brevity is the soul of wit. — 
Hence, the inspirer, leader, or ruling spirit of any 
tion, enterprise, or undertaking; as, an able statesman | 
is the soul of his party. — Courage; fire; ardor; energy 


embodied spirit. 
Every soul in heav'n shall bend the knee "— Milton. 

(Phil.) In its origiual meaning, the word soul de- 
noted simply a present fact, or the impression conveyed 
to the speaker by certain phenomena which he was 
contemplating. It has now no reference either to the 
source of this faculty or life, or to its ultimate duration, 
whether here or in any other state or existence. The 
history of language carries us back to a time during 
which men existed without any consciousness of kin- 
ship, marriage, or law, or of their relation to a Being 
who was their maker, The first formation of the ideas 
of futher, mother, wife, and brethren, the growth of the 
numerals, of words like duty, right, love, of the idea of 
a creator, ruler, and father of men, seem to mark sever- 
ally n stage in the revelations made to mankind. How 
soon these words began to convey ideas similar to those 
which we now attach to them, it is impossible to say; 
but it is quite certain that the word soul assumed grad- 
ually the meaning of a living, thinking, or conscious 
power; and equally certain, also, that while some held 
this power to be indestructible, others either denied 
this conclusion, or rested content without any conclu- 
sion on the subject, In other words, the belief in the 
inherent immortality of the human seul, although by 
some affirmed to be an innate conviction in the human 
mind, has not been accepted at all times or in all coun- 
tries. In the Aristotelian philosophy, the idea of a fu- 
ture or continued existence after death can scarcely be 
said to have a place. His system of ethics is simply a 
part of his great theory of politics; and his morality is 
confined, therefore, essentially to present conditions. 
The Platonic philosophy, or the Socratic, if we may sup- 
pose that on this subject the disciple faithfully repre- 
sented the master, introduces us to a wholly different 
phase of thought. The idea of duty, us based on respon- 
sibility to an unseen, but absolutely impartial, judge, 
runs through the great dialogue entitled the Gorgias. 
The belief, if grounded in part on metaphysical argu- 
ments, rests chiefly on a profound internal conviction. 
After death comes the judgment; and as the tree falls, 
so it lies. As the corpse retains the features seen in 
life, with any marks or scars which may have been 
made on the body, so the soul retains its spiritual fea- 
tures, with the wounds or scars which may have been 
caused by unjust actions. The souls dismissed from the 
body are brought before Rhadamanthus the judge, who 
knows not to whom they belong, and whose impartial- 
ity cannot therefore be called into question. And the 
souls of kings. rulers, and statesmen are thus submitted 
to a trial,at the end of which sentence is passed accord- 
ing to the condition in which they are found. Those 
which are found unscarred go to the islands of the 
blessed; while all who are wounded and distorted from 
the effects of tyranny, intemperance, sloth, or lying, are 
dismissed to the prison-house, where they are to receive 
due punishment. The souls so dismissed are divided 
into two classes, the curable and the incurable; for 
punishment must either be for the reformation of the 
offender, or as a warning to others. For all, therefore, 
who have not sinned incurably, the punishment of 
Hades becomes a purgatorial process; and in this class 
are placed the souls of private citizens who have never 
been invested with great power or responsibility. Ac- 
cording to the Platonic Socrates, it is impossible for 
such insignificant persons to commit incurable sins, 
this terrible privilege being reserved for despots, unjust 
kings, and iniquitons rulers of whatever kind. Thus, 
for the vast mass of men, the punishments of the unseen 
world issue in refurmation and final happiness. The 
Platonic belief was adopted by Cicero, who sums up in 
his treatise De Senectute the metaphysical arguments 
on which belief in the immortality of the soul has been 
based. But neither in the time of Cicero, nor at any 
other period of Roman history, can it be said that there 
was a general belief in the inherent immortality of the 
soul. In modern times, while it has become the habit 
of many to appeal to the universal consent of mankind 
as evidence fur the inherent immortality of man, both 
this appeal and the metaphysical arguments on which 
this belief is maintained are confronted by u system of 

hilogophy, sometimes called materialistic, which sees 
n human life the expression of forces dependent on 
certain material combinations, and which, asserting 
that consciousness is the result of that combination, af- 
firms that with the dissolution of that combination the 
conscious life will also be at an end. It would be out 
of place here to enter into the vast field of observation 
thus opened. We will only note, before concluding, 
that while the idea of inherent immortality is gener- 
ally maintained by Christian theologians, there are 
some who share the belief of the Anglican archbishop 
Whately (Scripture Revelations of a Future State), that 
immortality is a gift reserved only for those who shall 
be found worthy of it, the eternal death spoken of in 
the New Testament being the final extinction of the 
sinner, and not his continued existence in a state of 
endless torment. See Alger’s Future Life (10th ed. N.Y., 
1878), with a Bibliography of 4,977 books on this subject. 

(Note. Soul is frequently used asa familiar designation 
for a person, usually in association with some word used 
adjectively, as, I pity the poor sonl; well, he was a good 
soul, &c.—Soul is also largely employed in the formation 
of compounds, of sufficiently obvious signification; as, 
soul-consuming, sow/-dissolving, soud-distracting, soul- 
hardened, soud-reviving, &c., &c.) 
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is a whole-souled fellow. 


Soulié, Metcuior FRÉDÉRIC, a French novelist and 


dramatist, B. at Foix, 1800, was educated for the bar, 
and next admitted as an advocate; but, obtaining little 
ractice, he turned his attention to literature, for which 
ne bad always a marked predilection. He produced a 
small collection of poems, in a volume entitled Amours 
Françaises, which attracted no notice. The young 
author, left without any resources, was compelled to take 
service as foreman to an upholsterer. In this situation 
he remained until 1828, when his drama, entitled Romeo 
and Juliet, having been successful upon the stage, he 
was enabled to take his place among the littérateurs of 
his day. With the production of Clotilde his reputation 
as a dramatist was fixed. He next commenced contrib- 
uting romances to the French newspapers, and suc- 
ceeded so well in this new walk, that in a short time he 
became the most popular romancist of the day. This 
position he occupied until 1843, when Dumas and Engene 
Sue, following in his ateps, somewhat eclipsed his fame, 
He remained, however, a popular writer unto his death. 
His best romances are: Mémoires du Diable; Deux 
Cadarres ; and L'Homme de Lettres. D. 1847. 


Soul less. a. Without a soul, or lacking greatness or 


nobleness of mind; mean; craven; abject; spiritless; 
as, a soulless villain. 


Soulouque. or Faustin I., (so- ex-emperor 


of Hayti, was B. a slave, 1787, but was manumitted while 
in his childhood. At 14 he assisted in expelling the 
French from Hayti. He rose through the different 
grades of the republican army until, in 149, he de- 
clared himself emperor; in which capacity he evinced 
himself a cruel, violent, and ignorant ruler. He was 
driven from Hayti in 1859, and, after first seeking an 
asylum at Jamaica, retired to the S. of France. D. 1867. 


Soult, Nicolas Jean pe Dieu, Duke of Dalmatia and 


Marshal of France, born 1769, at St Amand. S&S. en- 
tered the ranks of the army in 1785; and in 1791 
he attracted the favorable notice of Marshal Luk- 
ner, and received a lieutenant’s commission. He rose 
rapidly under Custine, Hoche, and Margean, and par- 
ticularly signalized himself in the victory of Fleurus. 
In 1799 he acted under Massena in Switzerland, and in 
1800 he served under the same commander in the de- 
fence of Genoa. S. was wounded and taken prisoner in 
a sally in the early part of this siege, but was set at 
liberty after Napoleon's victory at Marengo. Napoleon, 
who heard of S.’s bravery and skill, now employed him 
under his own eye: and S's promotion went forward 
till he had reached the highest station. He was the first 
of the marshals whom Napoleon created in 1804, aud he 
was the first marshal whom Napoleon made a peer. He 
n largely in the glories of the campaign of 

Im and Austerlitz; took in the next year a distin. 
guished share in the victory ^f Jena; and showed con- 
summate firmness, as well as dariug, in the desperate 
struggle at Preuss-Eylau. In 1808 soult was sent into 
Spain. He defeated the Spaniards at Reynosa, and 
subsequently commanded aguinst Sir John Moore, whom 
he engaged at Corunna. He next occupied the north 
of Portugal, but being surprised and defeated by Welling- 
ton at the Douro, he retreated with great loss and 
difficulty into Spain. In 1809 he gained the great vic- 
tory of Ocana over the Spaniards, and subdued all the 
south-west of Spain, except the city of Cadiz. He lost 
in 1811 the hard-fought battle of Albuera against Beres- 
ford. S. was recalled to aid Napoleon after the Russian 
campaign; but in July of 1813, he was sent back to 
Spain to stem. it possible, the advance o! Wellington. A 
series of engagements in and near the Pyrenees followed, 
in which S. showed strategetic abilities of very high 
order, and gained several partial successes, though ulti- 
mately he was driven back into France. He now de- 
fended his native conntry against the invaders with 
indomitable courage, and an inexhaustible fertility of 
resources. Kepeatedly engaged, and almost constantly 
defeated, he still presented an unbroken front against 
his assailants, and kept his retreating army ready to 
dispute every tenable post, and to seize any favorable 
chance of attack that fortune might offer. The final 
battle of Toulouse was contested by him with nndi- 
minished skill and courage; and though, on the whole, 
the English were successful, S. had the advantage in 
several points of the battle; 5,000 of his enemies had 
fullen; and he led his army safely out of the city, ready 
for further operations when the news arrived of the 
Emperor’s first abdication. In 1515 & joined Napoleon 
and fought at Waterloo, where he acted as one of the 
Emperor’s major-generals. On the second return of the 
Bourbons, S. was for some time proscribed, but was ulti- 
mately restored to all his dignities. After July. 1830, 
he was much trusted by Louis Philippe, who employed 
S.’s talents in the War Office, and also twice made him 
president of the council. In 1845 he retired from active 
duty, was honored with the appointment of Marshal- 
General of France,a dignity which had lain in abeyance 
since the death of Marshal Turenne, and retired to his 
residence of Soultberg, where he p. 1851. 


Sound, a. (comp. s0UNDER; superl. souNnDEST.) [A. 8. 


sund.) Whole; entire; unbroken; not shaky, split, or 
defective; not bruised, decayed, or imperfect; not cari- 
ous or mutilated; as, sound timber, a sound ship, a sound 
apple, a sound tooth. — Healthy; robust; hearty; not 
diseased or distempered; sane; not disordered or de- 
ranged; not enfeebled by age or accident; — expressed 
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of body or mind; as, a sound constitution, a sound body, 
a ssund intellect, sound health. — Strong; vigorous; 
firm. — Founded in truth: solid; weighty; that cannot 
be overcome or refuted; well founded or substantiated ; 
as, a sound argument, sound principles, a sound excuse 
or objection. — Heavy; forcibly administered; as, to 
ve a man a sound thrashing. 

Free from error or fallacy ; orthodox; correct; not false 
or heterodox; as, sound doctrine, sound knowledge, 
sound rules. — Profound ; fast; undisturbed; unbroken; 
as, sound sleep.— Legal; valid; based upon right, law, 
or equity; that cannot be overthrown; not defective; 
as, sound justice, a sound title or tenure, &c. 

(Note. Sound is occasionally used in the construction 
of self-explaining compounds; as, sound-headed, sound- 
bodied, sound-hearted, sound-timbered, and the like.) 
Sound, adv. Soundly; heartily; thoroughly; as, he 
sleeps sound, 

Lat. sonus; It. suono; Fr. and Sp. son.) ( Acoustics.) 
Sound is a peculiar sensation excited in the organ of 


hearing by the vibratory motion of bodies, when this 
motion is transmitted to the ear through an elastic 
medium, All sounds are not identical; they present 
differences by which they may be distinguished, com- 
pared, and their relations determined. S. are distin- 
guished from noises. S. properly so called, or musical 
S., is that which produces a continuous sensation, and 
the musical value of which can be determined; while 
noise is either a S. of too short a duration to be deter- 
mined, like the report of a cannon, or else it is a con- 
fused mixture of many discordant S., Jike the rolling of 
thunder or the noise of the waves. Nevertheless, the 
ditference between S. and noise is by no means precise; 
Savart has shown that there are relations of height in 
the case of noise, as well as in that of S., and there are 
said to be certain ears sufficiently well organized to de- 
termine the musical value of the S. produced by a car- 
riage rolling on the pavement. S is always the result 
of rapid oscillations imparted to the molecules of elastic 
bodies, when the state of equilibrium of these bodies has 
been disturbed either by a shock or friction. Such bodies 
tend to regain their first position of equilibrium, but 
only reach it after performing, on each side of that posi- 
tion, very rapid vibratory movements, the amplitude of 
which quickly decreases. A body which produces a S. 
is called a sonorous body. As understood in England 
aud Germany, a vibration comprises a motion to and 
fro; in France, on the contrary, a vibration means a 
movement to or fro. The French vibrations are with us 
semi-vibrations; an oscillation, or vibration, is the move- 
ment of the vibrating molecules in only one direction ; 
a double or complete vibration comprises the oscillation 
both backwards and forwards. Vibrations are very read- 
fly observed. If a light powder is sprinkled on a body 
which is in the act of yielding a musical S.,—a bell or 
jar held horizontally in the hand, for example, —a rapid 
motion is imparted to the powder, which renders visible 
the vibrations of the body; and in the same manner, if 
a stretched cord be smartly pulled and let go, its vibra- 
tions are apparent to the eye. The vibrations of elastic 
bodies can only produce the sensation of S. in us by the 
intervention of a medium interposed between the ear 
and the sonorous 
body, and vibrating 
with it. This me- 
dium is usually the 
air, but all gases, 
vapors, liquids, and 
solids also transmit 
S The following 
experiment shows 
shat the presence of 
a ponderable medi- 
um is necessary for 
the propagation of 
S A small metallic 
bell, which is con- 
tinually struck bya 
small hammer, by 
means of clock work, 
or an ordinary mu- 
sical-box, is placed 
under the receiver 
of the air- pump 
(Fig. 2397) As long 
as the receiver is 
full of air at the or- 
dinary pressure, the 
Ñ. is transmitted; 
but in proportion as 
the air is exhausted, 
the S becomes fee- 
bler, and is imperceptible in a vacnum. To insure 
the success of the experiment, the bell-work or musical 
box must be placed on wadding: for otherwise the vibra- 
tions would be transmitted to the air through the plate 
ofthe machine. Although air, from its being the me- 
dinm most commonly in contact with the membraneons | 
tympanum of the ear, is the most general conductor of &, 
yet other agents are capable of transmitting & A bell 
rong under the waters of the Lake of Geneva was heard 
across the whole extent of the water, a distance of 9 m. 
With respect to its production in the air, Sir John Her- 
schel has shown that in round nnmbers Š of every inten- 
sity travel, at the temperature of 62° Fahr, at the rate of 
1,125 ft. per second. equal to 1234 miles per minute, or 765 
an honr. The velocity with which S. travels through 
different bodies varies greatly. Assuming its velocity 
in air as = 1, the rate at which sound travels through 
other substances is,—distilled water, 4+5; sea-water, 47; 


Fig. 2397. 
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to 17; copper, 12; hammered iron, 17. The intensity 
of S. is much augmented iſ the vibrations be confined in 
tubes and cavities of any kind. By means of speaking- 
pipe, &, however slight, may be transmitted from one 
part of a building to another, while the stethoscope con- 
veys to the ear the slight but ominous S. that are gen- 
erated in the chest. Biot ascertained that the slightest 
S can be heard through an iron pipe 3,120 ft. in length. 
S. is reflected like light; reflected S. being termed an 
echo. In some localities of Switzerland, the mountaineers 
so contrive to sing their Ranz des Vaches that the echo 
forms an agreeable accompaniment to the air itself. 
Some S. are different only in intensity or loudness, us 
the reports of a musket and of a cannon; other & differ 
in musical pitch, as two notes from the same iustrumeut; 
while others again are different in character or tone.— 
what the French call timbre; as, for instance, the sume 
note sounded upon a trumpet and upon a flute. We 
have seen that S. is produced by a certain vibratory 
force being transmitted through air, producing what is 
termed a wave of S. The eur is designed to take cog- 
nizance of these pulses of force, waves, or tremas within 
certain limits. The nature of things prevents a single 
wave of S. from ever coming alone, The more nearly 
alone a wave comes, the more sharp and sudden the S. 
When several nearly equal waves come at equal dis- 
tances, the & is called a musical tone. The middle G be- 
tween the bass and treble clef is produced by waves 
about 8 feet 10 inches apart; waves at half that distance 
apart produce a tone one octave higher. If the distance 
apart of the waves of one note bears a simple ratio (14, 
1⁄4, 2⁄4, 4, 34, 2-5, 3-5, 4-5, 3-7, or 4-7) to the distance 
apart of the waves of another note, the two notes har- 
monize; otherwise they are discordant. The gravest mu- 
sical S. is produced by about 16, and the sharpest by 
about 12,000, vibrations in a second; but this statement 
must be taken with some qualification, for the power 
of appreciating S. differs greatly in different persons, 
See PHoNAUTOGRAPH, p. 2009. 


—[Icel. sund, a swimming.] The air-bladder of a fish; as, 


the sounds of a cod. 

[A. S., Dan., and Swed. sund, a narrow sen.] (Geog.) 
A strait between the mainland and an island; or, a 
strait connecting two seas, or connecting a sea or lake 
with ee ocean; a frith; a fiord; as, Long Island 
Sound. 


—{Fr. sonde; Sp. sonda, a plummet, and, by analogy, a 


surgeon's probe.) (Surg.) An instrument which sur- 

geons introduce into the bladder, in order to discover 

whether there is a stone there or not. 

To alter a voice; to make a noise; to 
make an impulse of the air that shall strike the audi- 
tory organs with a perceptible effect; as, hark, how the 
trumpets sound, 

—To be imparted or conveyed by sound; to be dissemi- 
nated, spread, or published; to transmit intelligence 
through the organ of hearing; as, from you sounded the 
news. — Hence, to import; to mean; to denote; to sig- 
nify ; as, his speech sounds ns if he be a Yankee. 

To sound in damages. (Law.) To have the essential 
nature or quality of damages, as in a case of trespass, &c. 

—To use the line and plummet in searching the depth of 
water. 

u.a. To cause to make a noise; to play on; as, to sound 
a bugle.—To utter audibly; to cause to exist as a 
sound; as, to sound a note with the voice. — To give a 
signal for by a certain sound; to order or direct by a 
sound ; as, to sound a parley. — To cause to be reported ; 
to honor or celebrate by sounds; as, to sound one’s 
achievements. 

—To publish; to proclaim; to announce; to spread or cir- 
culate by fame, rumor, or report; as, to sound a man’s 

raises. 

H try, as the depth of water and the quality of the 
bottom or ground, by sinking a plummet or lead. — To 
try ; to examine; to discover, or endeavor to discover, as 
that which lies concealed in another’s breast ; to gnage, 
as the private ideas or secret intentions of another ; to 
test; as, he sounded his men and found them willing. 

(Surg.) To introduce, as a sound into the bladder of 
a patient, to ascertain whether a stone is there or not; 
to examine by means of a sound. 

Sor „(The, ) a narrow strait at the entrance of the 
Baltic, lying between the southern point of Sweden 
and the Danish island of Zealand. The Sound is about 
50 miles in length, and from 4 to 15 in width. Till 
within the last few years the Danes were in the habit 
of exacting a toll or custom from all ships entering 
the Baltic from the North Sea. This vexatious and op- 
pressive impost, known as the Sound Dues, was abol- 
ished in 1857, by the payment of a composition from the 
great commercial states of Europe and America, and the 
Sound is now free for all ships of whatever country or 
tonnage. 

Sound‘able, a. That may be sounded. 

d'er, n. One who, or that which, sounds. 

Sounding, p.a. Sonorous; making a noise; as, a 
sounding instrument. — Uttering or imparting a mag- 
nificent sound; as, he addressed me in sounding and 
high-flown language. 

—m. Act of one who, or that which, utters a sound or 
sounds, 

—Act of endeavoring to discover the opinions, intentions, 
or desires of another, 

—pl. (Naut.) Act of throwing the lead, to find depth of 
water, ora bottom. (See the SUPPLEMENT.)—Any par- 
or place of the ocean, or depth of water where n plum- 
met will reach the bottom, 

Quality of the ground brought up by the lead attached 
to the sounding-line, 

Sound'ing-bonrd, n. A wooden canopy over a pul- 
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pit (Fig. 2186), intended to diffuse the sound of a 
preacher’s voice over a church, and prevent its being 
lost by ascension. Such canopies are frequently richly 
decorated with carved work. — A thin board which pro- 
pagates the sound in an organ, violin, or other musical 
instrument. 

—pl. (Also called sound-boarding.) Boards used in floors 
for intercepting the transmission of sound between the 
different stories of a building. 

Sound ing-line, n. (Naut.) A line having a plum- 
met attached to the end, used in taking sonndings. 

Sounding- post, n. (Mus.) A small post in a vio- 
lin, violoncello, or similar instrument, set under the 
bridge for a support, for propagating the sounds in th? 
body of an instrument. 

Sound'ing-rod. u. (Naut.) A rod of iron employed 
to ascertain the depth of water in a ship’s hold. 

Sound less, a. That cannot be sounded; unfathom- 
able. — Without sound; noiseless ; silent. 

Sound'ly, sdr. In a sound manner; healthily; heart- 
ily ; severely; lustily: with heavy force or blows; smart- 
ly; without error or fallacy ; fast; closely; so as not to 
be easily awakened. 

Sound'ness, n. State or quality of being sound; 
wholeness ; entireness ; an unbroken. unimpaired, or un- 
decayed state; healthiness; an unimpaired state of a vege- 
table or an animal body; us, soundness of constitution, 
soundness of timber, &c. — Sameness ; a state in which 
the mind pursues its proper functions ; as, soundness of 
intellect. 

—Strength; solidity; vigor; firmness: as, the soundness 
of an argument, — Truth; rectitude; orthodoxy ; free- 
dom from error or fallacy; as, soundness of doctrine, 
soundness of faith. 

Soup, (sddp,) n. [Fr. soupe; Ger. suppe.) A decoction 
of flesh for food, seasoned or flavored more or less high- 
ly; strong broth; as, turtle soup, clear soup, soup à la 
reine, oyster soup, &c., &. 

Soup-kitchen, a public institution, supported by vol- 
untary contributions during the winter, or any season 
of inclement weather, for preparing and supplying soup 
to the poor, 

Sour, a. (comp. SOURER ; superl. SOUREST.) [A. S. sur.] 
Acid; possessing a pungent taste; sharp to the palate; 
acid and astringent ; as, a sour apple, sour cider, sour as 
vinegar, &c. — Rancid; musty; fusty; turned or coagu- 
lated; us, sour milk. — Harsh of temper or disposition; 
crabbed ; austere; churlish ; morose; as, a woman with 
a sour tongue. — Harsh, repulsive, or disagreeable to 
the feelings ; apt to cause repining or discontent; bit- 
ter; distasteful; hard to bear; as, a sour look, sour 

verty. 

—Unattainable; beyond one’s reach ; — used figuratively ; 
as, ah! my boy, the grapes are sour. 

—v. a. To make or render acid; to cause to have a sharp, 

ungent taste.— To make harsh, cold, or unkindly.— 

o make severe in temper; to make cross, crabbed, 
peevish, or discontented. — To make uneasy or lesa 
agreeable. 

—v. n. To become acid; to acquire the quality of tartness 
or pungency tothe taste. — To become peevish or 
crabbed. 

Source, n. [Fr. from soudre, to spring, to issne, as 
water, from Lat. surgo, to rise.) That from which any- 
thing proceeds or has its origin ; that which gives rise to 
anything; he who, or that which, originates.—The spring 
or fountain from which a stream of water proceeds; 
any collection of water within the earth, or upon its 
surface, in which a stream originates. 

Sour’-crout, n. See SAvER-KRAUT. 

Sour'det, n. (Mus.) The little pipe of a trumpet. 

Soure, (so'ra,) in Brazil, a town of the prov. of Bahia, 
40 m. 8.W. of Itapicuru.—A town of the prov. of Ceara, 
16 m. 8.W. of Ceara; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Sour’-gourd, n. (Bot.) The Baonat, q. v. 

Sour'ing. n. The quality of being sonr. 

Sour ish, a. Somewhat sour; moderately acid. 

Sour’-kroat, n. (Ger. sauer-kraut | See SAUER-KRAUT. 

Sour'ly, adv. With sourness or acidity.—With peevish- 
ness; with acrimony ; discontentedly. 

Sour’ness, n. The state or quality of being sour; acid- 
ity; sharpness to the taste.—Asperity; harshness of 
temper. 

Sour'sop, n. (Bot.) Anona muricata, a West Indian 
fruit- ree, genus Anona, q.v. The tree does not attain 
a large size, but is much branched and very ornamental. 
The fruit is very large, often weighing two or three 
pounds; its pulp is white, succulent, sweet, with an 
agreeable acidity. The soursop is a pleasant and re- 
freshing fruit. and is very much used in the West Indies, 
being produced in great abundance, 


Souse, n. [From Lat salsus, salt, salted. from salio, to 
salt] Pickle made with salt.— Something kept or 
steeped in pickle.— The head, feet, &c., of swine pickled. 
The act of throwing or plunging suddenly into water. 

—v.a. To soak or steep in souse or pickle. — To plunge 
into water. 

—v.n. To make a sudden plunge; to fall on precipitately; 
to rush with speed, as a hawk on its prey. 

—n. The act of rushing or plunging, as a bird on its 
prey. (u) 

—ady. With sudden violence. 

Sous“ lik. n. (Zo0l.) (Spermophilus citillus, Cuvier.) A 
pretty little rodent quadruped, allied to the marmots, 
but distinguished by having cheek-pouches in which it 
stores away seeds and nuts. It is not uncommon in 
different parts of Germany and in Russia. 

Sou'tane. „. [Fr.; It. sottana.] (Eccl.) The French 
term corresponding to the English Cassock. 

South, n. [A. S. suth; Fr. and Sp. sud: Ger. Sd] One 
of the four cardinal points of the compass ; the point in 
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which the meridian and horizon intersect each other ; 
any point or place on the earth, or in the heavens, which 
fs near the meridian towards the right hand as one 
faces the east. 

A region, country, or place relatively nearer the south 
point than another. 

south, a. In any place north of the tropic of Cancer, 
pertaining to, or lying in, the meridian toward the sun; 
being in a southerly direction. 

—v- n. (Astron.) To pass the meridian of a place; as, 
the moon souths.” 

—adv. Toward the south; as, a ship sails south. — From 
the south; as, the wind blows south. 

Sousth, in Jowa, a twp. of Madison co.; pop. abt. 1.500. 

Soath Abington, in Massachusetts, a post- village of 
Plymouth co., 21 m. 8.8 E. of Boston. 

South Ac’ton, in Massachusetts, a post-village ef 
Ii ddlesex co., 25 m. N. W. of Boston. 

South Ad' ams. in Mass., a v. of Berkshire co. 

Sowath African Confederation. See TRANS- 
VAAL, p. 2409. 

South Albion, in Maine, a post-vil. of Kennebec co. 

Sowth Al’ton, in New Hampshire, a post-village of 
Belknap co., 20m. N.E. of Concord. 

South Amboy’, in New Jersey, a post-village and 
township of Middlesex co., 27 m. S. W. of New York; 
pop. of twp. abt. 5,000. 

South America. See AMERICA. 

South America, in lllinois, u post - village of Saline co. 

Southam p'‘ton, a seaport-town of England, in the 8. 
of the co. of Hants, and n county by itself, situated on a 
neck of land surrounded by the Southampton Water on 
the S. and W. aud by the river Itchin on the E. S. is 
a town of considerable antiquity, and is entered from 
the N bya gate of great architectnral beauty and an- 
tiquity, called the Bar Gate (Fig. 2398). From this point, 
running 8. to the quay extends the main street for the 
length of a mile, a thoroughfare both handsome and spa- 


: E 
Fig. 2398. — BAR GATE, (Southampton.) 

cions. The most important public buildings are the as- 
semn bl y-rooms, theatre, military asylum for the orphans 
of soldiers, several places of worship. schools, alms- 
houses, infirmary, and mechanics’ and scientific institu- 
tions. The manufactures are carpets and silk, and its 
trade in timber, hemp, and iron is very large; it is, 
however, as the station of the West India, Chinese, 
Mediterranean, and Australian steam navigation and 
mail service. that Ñ owes its present prosperity and im- 
portance. Pop (1881) 60,235. 

Southampton, in Massachusetts, a post- village and 
township oF Hampshire co., 95 m. S.W. of Boston; pop. 
aht 1.200. 

Southampton, in New Jersey, a township of Bur- 
lington co.; pop. abt. 3.500. 

Southampton, in Pennsylvania, a township of Bed- 
ford co.; pip. abt. 1,900. 

—A township of Bucks ch.; 

=A township of Cumberland co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

=A township of Franklin co.; pop. abt. 2,400. 

—A township of Somerset co.; pop. abt. 1,600, 

Southampton, in Virginia, a S. S. E. co., bordering on 
N. Carolina: area, 600 sq.m. Rivers. Nottaway, Meher- 
Tin. and Blackwater. Surface, level; soil, moderately 
fertile. Cup. Jerusalem. Pop. abt. 14,000. 

Southampton, in British N. America, an island in 
the N. of Hudson Bay, between Lat. 62° and 66° N., Lon. 

DO and 87° w. 

South An’‘na, a river of Virginia, rises in Louisa co., 
and unites with the North Anna to form the Pamunkey, 
after an E. course of 75 m.—A village of Louisa, 67 m. 
N.W of Richmond. 

Seuth An/ville, in Penna., a twp. of Lebanon co. 

South Ashburnham, in Massachuselis, a village 
OF Worcester, 50 m. W. N. W. of Boston. 

South Avtleborough, in Massachusetis, a post- 
Village of Bristol co., 40 m. S S.W. of Boston. 

auth Australia. See AUSTRALIA, SOUTH., page 209. 

maan Avon, in New York, a village and township of 

s +! ¥ingston co., 20 m. S. W. of Rochester. 

Duth Bain’bridge, in New York, a village of Che- 

Sa rgo co., 110 m. W. S W. of Albany. 

2 wth Barre, in Vao York, a post- village of Orleans 

Sore Abt. 7 m. S. of Albion, 

1 th Barre. in Vermont, a post- village of Washing- 
u co, 7m 8 E. of Montpelier. 
Duth Bay, in New York, an inlet of Lake Champlain 
n Washington co. abt. 4m long. 
anh Bea’ver, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
“aver co: pp. abt 1400. 

Seuth Bellingham. in Massachusetts, a village of 

Or folk co., 30 m. S.W. of Boston. 


pp: abt. 1,700. 
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‘South Bend, in Indiana, a handsome and manufac- 

turing town, cap. of St. Joseph co., on the S. bank of St. 

Joseph River, 85 m. 8.E. of Chicago. Itis the seat of 

the Northern Indiana College; and near the town are 

the Roman Catholic University of Notre Dame and St. 

Mary's Female Academy. Po ».(1880) 13,279. 

South Bend, in Minnesota, a post-village and town- 
ship of Blue Earth co., on the Minnesota River, abt. 3 m. 
W. of Mankato; pop. of township abt. 1,500. 

South Bend, in Pennsylvania, a township of Arm- 
strong co. 

South Ber’wick, in Maine, a post-village and town- 
ship of York co., 45 m. W.S.W. of Portland; pop. of 
township abt. 3,100, 

South Bloomfield, in Ohio, a township of Morrow 
co.; pop. abt. 1,800.—A post-village of Pickaway co., 15 
m. 8. of Columbus. 

South’borough, in Massachusetts, a post- village and 
towuship of Worcester co., 17 m. E. of Worcester; pop. 
of township abt. 2,200. 

South Bos’ton, in Indiana, a village of Washington 
co., 24 m. N. W. of New Albany. 

South Bradford. in New Hampshire, a village of 
Merrimack co., 22 m. N.W. of Concord. 

South Brain’tree, in Massachusetts, a post- village 
and township of Norfolk co., 12 m. 8.E. of Boston, 

South’bridge, in Massachusetts, a post-village and 
0 of Worcester co., 60 m. S. W. of Boston; pop. 

t. 6.000. 

South Bridge’ton, in Maine, a post- village of Cum- 
berland co. 

South Bridge' water, in Massachusetts, a village of 
Plymouta co., 27 m. S. E. of Boston. 

South Bristol, in New York, a post-village and 
township of Ontario co., 12 m. 8. of Canandaigua ; pop. 
of township abt. 1,500. 

South Britain, in Connecticut, a post - village of New 
Haven co., 20 m. N.W. of New Haven, 

South Brown, in Ohio, a township of Vinton co. 


South Bruns‘wickh, in New Jersey, a township of 


1900 co., 14 miles N. W. of Trenton; pop. about 

,000. 

South Buffalo, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Armstrong co.; pop. abt. 1,900, 

South’bary, in Connecticut, a post-village and town- 
ship of New Haven co., 22 m. N. N. W. of New Haven; 
pop. abt. 1,500. 

South But ler, in New York, a post-village of Wayne 
co., 158 m. W. N. W. of Albany. 


South Butler, in Pennsylvania, a township of But- 


ler co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

South By’ron, in New York, a post-village of Genesee 
co., 25 m. W.S. W. of Rochester. 

South Ca‘naan, in Connecticut, a post-village of 
Litchfield co., 50 m. N.W. of Hartford. 


South Canaan, in Pennsylvania, a township of 


Wayne co.; pop. abt. 1.500. 

South Cam dor, in New York, a village of Tioga co., 
5 m. N.W. of Oswego. 

South Carolina, one of the original States of the 
American Union, forming nearly a triangle, of which 
the base is the Atlantic Ocean, is bounded N. and W. 
by North Carolina, and 8. by Georgia, It extends from 
329 to 35° N. Lat., and from 79° to 82° 50’ W. Lon.; 
area, 30,213 sq.m. Desc. The coast for about 100 m. 
inward is flat end sandy, with a light soil, covered with 
pitch-pine forests, traversed by sluggish streams, and 
interspersed with numerous swamps. This portion of 
the State is of allnvial formation. Beyond this plain is 
a belt of low sand-hills, called the middle country, which 
is moderately productive. West of the middle country 
is a belt called the ridge, where the land rises abruptly, 
and thence continues to ascend, exhibiting beautiful al- 
ternations of hill and dale, till it terminates, at the 
extreme N.W. part of the State, in the Blue Ridge, 
the bighest peak of which, in S. C., is Table Mountain, 
4,000 feet above the sea. King’s Mountain, in York dis- 
trict, is an isolated mountain of considerable promi- 
nence The const-line of S.C. extends from Little River 
Inlet, in a 8.W. direction, to the mouth of the Savannah 
River, about 200 m., presenting numerous inlets, bays, 
shallow sounds, and lagoons, and a few good harbors. 
Winyaw Bay, 14 
m. long and abt. 
2m. wide, has at 
its head the port 
of Georgetown, to 
which vessels of 
light draught as- 
cend. Charleston 
harbor, where the 
principal com- 
merce of the State 
centres, has a dif- 
ficult sand-bar at 
its entrance. — 
Beaufort harbor, 
which admits ves- 
sels of 24 feet 
draught, is one 
of the best in the 
8. States. Stone 
Inlet, a few miles 8. of Charleston, admits vessels draw- 
ing 9 or 10 feet of water, and was resorted to during the 
blockade of Charleston in 1775. A number of small 
islands skirt the S. coast of the State, which are shut 
oft from the mainland by narrow channels, which afford 
inland steamboat communication between Charleston 
and Savannah. These islands are low and flat, and pro- 
duce the Black-seed, or Sea-island cotton, (See Corros.) 
— Rivers. The priucipal are: — the Savannah, which 
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bounds the State on the S., and for nearly 300 m. marks 
its line; the Broad River and Pocotaligo, which empty 
into the Bay of Port Royal; the Combahee, Ashepoo, 
and Edisto, which empty into the Bay of St. Helena, 
and are bordered with rich rice and cotton plantations ; 
the Stono, which is in the immediate vicinity of Char- 
leston, and the Ashley and Cooper, on which old Char- 
leston is situated; the Santee, which, through its con- 
nection with the Congaree and Wateree, runs through 
the heart of the State up to the mountains; and the 
Pedee, which receives the Waccamaw of N. Carolina 
into its bosom, and empties into the Bay of Winyah. — 
Climate. Favorably situated between the intense heat 
of the tropics and the frigid temperature of the North, 
S C. enjoys the climate of the S. of France and of Italy; 
and while the State crows the cotton, rice, tobacco, and 
even the tea of the Southern plantations, it also produces 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, and every other product of the 
most northerly farm. The mean temperature at Char- 
leston is about 65° 5’; and the mortality in the State is 
1 death in 71 inhabitants, while in the District of Colum- 
bia, for instance, there is 1 in 58 inhabitants, and in Prus- 
sia 1 in 36. — Soil. The soil of S. C. is diversified. On 
the uplands, it is clay, loam, sand, or a mixture of all; 
and in the lowlands and bottoms, an alluvial of more 
or less value. The larger river bottoms are exceedingly 
rich, and especially in the tidul region. There are no 
barrens. — Min. The gold-bearing rocks of the Atlantic 
slope extend through the S. portion of S C., where the 
precious metal has been found in sufficient abundance 
to reward the labor of the miner. Iron of a very superior 
quality, copper, lead, manganese, bismuth, plumbago, 
soapstone, coal, black-lead, oxide of titanium, sulphuret 
of iron, and limestone, are found in divers districts. 
Granite of the finest grain and uniform appearance, equal 
to gray marble, is frequent in the upper and middle dis- 
tricts. Materials for pottery, porcelain clay, and arena- 
ceous quartz, and pure sand for glass, are also found in 
many sections of the State. Mineral springs exist in Spar- 
tanburg, Greenville, Abbeville, aud Laurens districts, 
Agric. The usual productions of the State are cotton, 
the long and short staple, rice, both swamp and upland, 
tobacco, indigo, sugar, wheat, rye, corn, oats, millet, 
barley, buckwheat, peas, beans, sorghum, broom-corn, 
sunflower, guinea-corn, sweet potatoes and white pota- 
toes. Hemp, flax, and hops grow as in their native 
countries. The grape grows luxuriantly in every ppr- 
tion of the State; and enormous vines are found in woods 
and swamps, extending to the topmost branches of the 
tallest forest trees. The silk-worm thrives well, and the 
Morus alba(multicaulis) flourishes without any more care 
or attention than any other forest tree, and its growth 
is so rapid that the leaves can be used the second year 
after planting. The tea-plant is successfully cultivated. 
The number of farms in South Carolina increased 
between 1870 and 1880, according to the census of 1880, 
from 51,889 to 93,864, or 809 per cent.. while the in- 
crease between 1850 and 1860 had been from 20.97 to 
33,171, or only 10°7 per cent. The ratio of increase was 
considerably greater than in Georgia, which came near- 
est to S. Carolina in the extent of the transformation 
which the land aytem has undergone, but which is 
not nearly as much confined to agriculture as is South 
Carolina. Of the 93,864 separate farms in the State, 
46,645 were occupied by the owners, 21.974 were rented 
for a fixed money rental, and 25,245 were worked on 
shares. The total value of farm lands and improve- 
ments, implements and live stock, was reported in the 
last three decennial censuses as follows : 


1880 1570 1860 
$68,677,482] $44,808,763| $139,652,508 


6,151,657 
23,934,465 


Furming Cupital. 


improvements. 
Implemerts and 


machinery.. 3,252,710] 2,282,946 
Live stock 12,279,412| 12,443,510 
The acreage of improved and unimproved land at the 
different periods was as follows: 

“Land. 


~ Improved land 
and meadows 
Unimproved land. 


1880 1870 1860 


4,173,354 
7,276,051 


3,010,539 
9,094,741 


4,57 2,060 
11,623,859 


The increase in the area of improved land 1s largely 
due to the freedmen farmers, who, in their eagerness to 
commenee for themselves, have settled on inferior and 
abandoned lands, and by the use of guano and phos- 
phates rendered them productive, The amonnt of 
wages paid for farm labor decreased, according to the 
census returns, from $7,404,207, in 1870. to $5,981,616, 
in 1880. The total value of farm produce was $41,967,746 
in 1880 against $41,909,402 in 1870. The number of 
domestic animals in 1880, as reported in census of that 
year, was: horses of all ages, 60.660; mules and asses, 
67,005; working oxen, 24,506; milch cows, 159,828 ; other 
cattle, 199.243; sheep, 147, 758; swine. 628.057. The 
yield of some of the agricultural products, as given by 
the census, was as follows: 


1880. 
62,948,537 
8,225 

234 
261,708 
152,307 
257,195 
319.685 
16,026 


1870. 
5301,85 


183,585 
436,882 
241,815 
1,461,980 
169 


Sorghum-molasses. 
Cane-molasses........ 
Milk, sold or sent to factory 
Butter made on farms... . 
Cheese made on farms. 


“ 
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1880. 
bush.| 144.9 
“u 2,189 622 


Products. 
Potatoes, [rish,.. 
Potatoes, Sweet. 
Peas and beans. 
Honey 
Wax 


Wine. 13,179 


Manuf. S. C. is by far less important as a manufactur- 
ing than as an agricultural State. The principal man- 
ufacturing establishments are some cotton factories, 
foundries, distilleries and breweries. The manufacture 
of commercial fertili , the basis of which is the 
Carolina phosphate-rock, discovered near Charleston 
abt. 20 years ago, is one of the most flourishing branches 
of manufacture carried on in southern cities. The pro- 
duct of the factories engaged in grinding the rock and 
repariug the fertilizers in and around Charleston was, 
n 188. over 100,000 tons. having doubled since 1878. 
The shipping price of these fertilizers ranges above $20) 
a ton. The capital invested in &. C in mining and 
Manufacturing phosphates is from $8,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000. 
ployed in the industry. In land mining the rock is got 
out with picks and shovels. In the river bed the ex- 
cavation is done by hand picking. by dredging. and by 
tongs. The State has collected altogether $700,000 
royalty on the marine or river phosphates. The ship- 
ments to England are now made principally direct from 
Ball river instead of from Charleston; 86,000 tons were 
sent from Bull River to foreign ports. and 55.000 tons 
coast wise in 1581.— Polit. Div. The State is divided inte! 
32 districts, similar to the counties in other States, viz.: 


Abbeville, 
Anderson, 
Baro well, 
Beaufort, 
Berkeley, 
Charleston, 
Chester, 
Cuesterfield, 


Orangeburg, 
Pickens, 
Richland, 
Spartanburg, 
Sumter, 
Union, 
Williamsburg, 
York. 


Kershaw 
Lancaster, 
Laurens, 
Lexington, 
Marion, 
Marlboro, 
Newberry, 
Oconee, 


Clarendon, 


Fairtield, 
Georgetown, 
Greenville, 
Horry, 


The principal towns are: Charleston, the most impor- 
tant city in the State. Columbia, the capital, Beaufort, 


There are between 5000 and 6000 persons em-]. 
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Cedar Springs, is under the patronage of the State. The 
Orphan Asylum at Charleston is richly endowed, The 
highest number of convicts in the penitentiary in 1581 
was 563, In that year, for the first time. it sustained 
itself nnd made the necessary permanent improvements 
out of the earnings of the convicts. It was thought 
necessary to retain for the present the system of leas- 
ing out the convicts; but improvements in the methods 
were proposed, such as leasing them only for work 
which does not require them to be removed from place 
to place, and having the overseers paid by the peniten- 
tiary authorities. The employment of the convicts 
upon the large State plantations has not succeeded. 
Hist. The first settlement in & ©. was attempted in 
1562, by a colony of French Protestant exiles, who 
named it Carolina, in honor of their monarch, Charles 
IX., King of Frauce. In 1663, Charles II., King of Eng- 
lund, granted a charter to a company of English nobles, 
and under their auspices the first successtul settlement 
was made at Port Royal, previously founded by the 
French. In 1650 the foundation of Charleston was laid. 
Heuceforth the population increased steadily, but slow- 
ly, on account of the dangerous proximity of the Ludi- 
ans, and the many difficulties which the first settlers 
had to encounter. In the Revolutionary War, S. C fur- 
nished her tull quota of patriot heroes, and ever since the 
achievement of the independence of the republic, she has 
had occasion to be justly proud of ber statesmen and 
public benefactors. She has been the first to establish 
free schools for the education of her people; she claims 
to have been the first to build a railroad; and the first 
also to introduce the culture of cotton, of rice, &c. She 
entered at the head of her Southern sister States into 
the late Civil War, but she accepted its result with good 
faith, and no State in the Union seems willing to be 
more faithful to her pledge than the home of the pal- 
metto, A new constitution, establishing perfect equality 
between the white and the colored races, was voted in 


1860; and, in the sume year, the ratification of the loth 


Amendment of the Constitution of theU. S. having been 
carried by a vote of 18 tol in the Senate, and 8s to 3 in the 


House, the State was readmitted to representation in 


Congress, Pup. (1880) 995.577, of which 391,105 were 
white, and 604.352 colored. This result shows an in- 


South’ern-wood, n. 
Southey, Koserr, (son the. an English poet and mis- 
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southern constellation, the principal stars of which ag 
60 arranged as tu resemble a cross. — Herschel. 


Southerner, (siit/'ern-er,) n. A native or inhabitant 


of the South, or Southern States of the American Union. 
Toward the south. 
Furthest toward the south. 
(Bot.) See ARTEMISIA. 


host, a. 


cellaneous writer, B. iu Bristol, 1774. Shortly after 
leaving Oxford be formed the acquaintance of Coleridge, 
the two friends marrying ut the same time two sisters, 
After a short visit to Portugal, in 1796, he entered him- 
selt a student of law at Gray s Luu; this was, however, 
subsequently abandoned, aud iu 1501 he fairly devoted 
himself to the practice of literature, and soon after took 
up his residence at Keswick, in Cumberland, where the 
remainder of his lite was passed, he being henceforth 
classed as one of the Lake poets. In 1807 he obtained 
a pension from the government, and on the death of Pye 
Was appolited poet-laureate. lu 1839, two years after 
the death of his wile, he married Miss Bowles the 
poetess. The latter years of his life were clouded by w 
mental imbecility, which attended him to his death, 
His poetical works, collected in one volume, enjoyed 
great popularity; and his admirable philosophic gossip- 
ping romance The Dictor, &c., which was published 
anonymously (also in one volume), Must Jong continue 
to be the delight of the reading and the thinking world. 
His Qmmemplace Book, a posthumons publication in 
4 vols. Svo, is a marvellous monument of his reading 
and research. D. 1843. 


South Fairfax, in Vermont, a village of Franklin 


co., 35 m. E N.E. of Montpelier. 

South Far in Qonnecticud, a village of Litchfield 
co., 35 m. S. W. of Hartford. > 

South Fayette, (Ju- ett“, in Pennsylvania, a town- 
ship ot Alleghany co.; pop. abt. 1,6500. 

South field, in Michigan, a post-township of Oakland 
co.; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Southñ. Id. in New York, a township of Richmond 
co., Staten Island, 12 m. S.W. of New York city; pop. 
abt. 4,500. 

South Fitch’burg, in Massachusetts, a village of 
Worcester co., 6 m 8. of Fitchburg. 


South Fork, in Arkansas, a township of Clark co. — 
A township of Fulton co, 

South Fork, in Jowa, a township of Delaware co.; 
pop. abt. 1,800. 

—A township of Jackson co. 

A township of Wayne co. 

South Fram/‘ingham, in Massachusetts, a post- 
village of Middlesex co., 21 m. S.E. of Boston. 

South Gar diner, in Maine, a post-village of Ken- 
nebec co., 5 m. S of Gardiner. 

South Gardiner, in Massachusetts, a post-village 
of Worcester co. 

South Genesee, (jen-e-see’,) in Wisconsin, a village 
of Waukesha co., 21 m. S.W. of Milwaukee. 

South Glas tenburg, in Connecticut, a post - village 
of Hartford co., 10 m. S. of Hartford. 

South Grove, in Illinois, a post-village and town- 
ship of De Kalb co., 70 m. W.N.W. of Chicago ; pop. of 
township abt. 1,200. 

South Grove, in Wisconsin, a village of Walworth co. 

South Head'ley, in Massachusetts, a post-village 


Georgetown, Hamburg, Camden, Greenville, Sumter,| crease of above 40 per cent. in the pop. of 1870, which 
Spartanburg. Cheraw. Blackville. Aiken,Winnsborough,| was 705,606, See page 2315. 

Anderson, Yorkville and Chester—Gort. According to|\Seuth Car'rolton, in Kentucky, n post-village of 
the Constitution of 1868, the House of Representatives is) Muhlenburg co., 160 m. S. W of Franktort. 

to be composed of 124 members, apportioned among the South Charles’ton, in Ohio, a post- village of Clarke 
counties according to population, who shall hold office} co., 35 m. W. S. W. of Columbus: pop. abt. 560. 

two years, There is to be one senator for each county, South Charles“ town, in New Hampshire, a post- 
elected fora term of four years. The regular State elec village of Sullivan co., on the Connecticut River, 4 m. 
tions are to be held on the third Wednesday in October] N. of Bellows Falls. 

of every second year, beginning with 1869, and the scs-/South Chicago, in Minois, a township of Cook co., 
sions of the General Assembly are to be held annually] immediately S. of Chicago; pop. abt. 4,000. 

on the 4th Monday of November. Ministers of the gos-|South China, in Mine, a post-village of Kennebec 
pel are made ineligible to seats in the Legislature, and] co., 13 m. E.N.E. of Augusta. 

to the office of Governor or Licutenant-Goyernor. The south Codo'rus, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor are to be chosen f. York co., l4 m. S. W. of York. 

a term of two rs, and are invested with the functions South Cor'inth, in Vew Fork, a post- village of Sara- 
usual to officers of the same grade in other States.“ toga co., 16 m. N. of Ballston Spa. 

Among the disqualifications for these positions, is a den South Cort land. in New York, a post-village of 
nial of the “ existence of a Supreme Being.” A Comp- tland co.. abt. 5 m. S. of Cortland village. 
troller-General, Treasurer and Secretary of State are south Coventry, in Connecticut, a post-village of 
to be chosen, to hold office for a term of four years.] Tolland co. 30 m. E. of Hartſord. -A township ot Ches- 


The judicial power of the State is vested ina Supreme} ter co. 

Court; in two Circuit Courts, viz., a Court of Common south Creek, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 

Pleas, having civil jurisdiction, and a Court of General) Bradtord co, 23 m. N. W. of Towanda; pop. abt. 1,100. 

Sessious, with criminal jurisdiction only; in Probate[ south Dans’ville, in Vaw York, a post-village of 

Courts, and justices of the peace. The General Assem-] Stenben co, 24 m. N.W. of Bath. 

bly may also establish such municipal and other inferior|South Dan’vers, in Massachusetts, a post. village and 

courts as may be deemed necessary. The Supremes township of Essex co., 17 m. N.E. of Boston; pop. of 

Court is to consist of a chief justice and two associate} township abt. 8,000. 

justiees, chosen by a joint vote of the General Assembly, South Dart’mouth, in Massachusetts, a post-village 

for aterm of six years. The Circuit judges are to be| of Bristol co., 60 m. S. of Boston. 

chosen in the same manner, and hold office four years. South Ded’ham, in Massachusetts, a post- village of 

A Court of Probate is to be established in each county, Norfolk co., 14 m. S.W. of Boston. 

the judge of which shall be chosen by a vote of the South Deer’ field, in Massachusetts, a post- village of 

people, for a term of two years. Justices of the peace| Franklin co.. 80 m. N.W. of Boston. 

are elected by the people, and have jurisdiction of all South Deerfield, in New Hampshire, a post-village 

cases where the amount involved does not ex 5100 — of Rockingham co., 15 m. S.E. of Concord. 

Educ. und Rel. The S. C college at Columbia isa State South Dennis, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 

institution, with 8 professors and a library of 25,000 vols.“ Barustable co.. 70 m. S. E. of Boston. 

There are, besides, in the State, 8 colleges. and more South Dorset. in Vermont, a post-village of Benning- 

than 200 academies and private schools All the public) ton co., 80 m. S.W. of Montpelier. 

schools, colleges, and universities supported by the) South Dover, in New Fork. a post-village of Dutchess 

public funds are free, and open to all the children and| co, 73 m. N N.E. of New York. 

youths of the State, without regard to race or color. South-Down, a. Relating to South Downs, Eng- 
here were in attenda in the public schools in 1581| land; as, South-Down sheep. 

a total number of 133.458 pupils; 61,339 white and South Dres‘den, in Muine, a village of Lincoln co., 

72.119 colored. The number of schools in operation] 7 m. N.W. of Wiscasset 

was 3.057; the number o: teachers employed 3.249; South-east’, n The point of the compass equally dis- 

the average session was 39 months. There were 54, tant from the south and east, 

more schools and 78 more teachers than in the preced- South-east’, SOUTH-EAST'ERLY, SOUTH-EASTERN, a. Per- 

ing year. The school fund for the year was in the taining to, or proceeding from, the sonth-enst. 

neighborhood of $420,000. The constitutional school South East, in Jndiana, a township of Orange co.; 

tax of 2 mills is collected and disbursed by the county pop. abt. 2,000, 

authorities. The fund donated by the federal govern- South-East, in New York, a township of Putnam co.; 

ment for the establishment of agricultural and me-| pop. abt. 3,000. 

chanical schools is applied to the support of 2 schools. South Easton, in Pennsylvania, a post-town of 

One is the school at Orangeburg connected with Claflin, Northampton co. at the mouth of the Lehigh River in 

College, devoted to the instruction of colored youth, in| the Delaware, Im S. of Easton; pop. abt. 2.500. 

which 300 students were taught during the year 1881. South Egremont, in Massachusetts, a post- village 

The other is a similar school for white youth, more of Berkshire co., 120 m. S. W. of Boston | 

recently opened at Columbia, in which there were 59 South Eng” sin Jowa, a post-village of Keokuk 

students in attendarce.—Public Institutions. The prin-| co., 35 m W. S. W. of Towa City. 

cipal ar the Lunatic Asylum at Columbia, which Southerliness. (sith’er-,) n. The state or quality 

absorbs one-third of the aggregate current expenditures| of being southerly. 

of the State. The number of inmates in 1851 was Southerly, Southern, (sith’-) a. Belonging to, 

490, all but 25 of whom were supported by the State as! situated in. or proceeding from, the south. 


paupers. The Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at South’erm Cross, n. (Astron) A small brilliant, 
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and township of Hampshire cos on the Connecticut 
River, 90 miles 8.W. of Boston; pop. of townsbip abt. 
3,000. 


South Hadley Falls, in Massachusetts, a post-vil- 


lage of Hampshire 29. 
South Ham mond. in New York, a village of St. 
Lawrence co., 35 m. W.S W. of Canton. 


South Hamp 'ton, in New Himpshire, a post-town- 


ship of Rockingham co., 45 m. S.E. of Concord; pup. 


abt. 500, 

South Hampton, in New Fork, a village and 
township of Suffolk co., on Long Island, 100 m. E. of 
New York; pop. of township abt. 8,000. 

South Han over, in /ndiana, a village of Jefferson 
co., abt. 7 m. W. S. W. of Madison. 

South Hanover, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Dauphin co ; pop abt. 1,065, 

Bouni Hard wick, in Vermont, a village of Cale- 
donina co, 

South Hart’ford, in New Tork. a post-village of 
Washington co., 50 m. NN. E. of Albany. 

South Har wiek, in Massachusetts, a post- village 
of Barnstable co., 80 m. S. E. of Boston. 

South Ha’ven, in Michigan, a post-village and town- 
ship of Van Buren co., 26 m. W. S. W. of Allegan. 

South Haw'ley, in Massachusetts, a village of Frank- 
lin co., 105 m. N.W. of Boston. 

South He’'ro, in Fermont, a post-township of Grand 
Isle co., consisting of an island in Lake Champlain, 10 
m. long: pop. abt. 750. 

South Hill, in Pennsy!rania, a post-village of Brad- 
ford co., 150 m. N.E of Harrisburg 

South Hing ham. in Massachusetts, @ post-village 
of Plymonth co., 15 m. S. E. of Boston. 

South Hollow, in /Unois w village of Jo Daviess 
co., 180 m. W. N. W. of Chicago. 

South Hope, in Maine, a post-village of Knox co., 10 
m N.N.W. of Rockland. 

South Huntingdon., in Pennsylvania, a township 
of Westmoreland co,; pop. abt. 2.800. 

South ing. a. Goine toward the south. 

—n. Tendency or motion to the sonth. 

(Surveying.) The distance advanced toward the south 
in running any course. — Daries. 

(Naut.) The difference of latitude made ın sailing 
southward. 
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south'ington, in Comnecticut, a post-village and 
township of Hartford co., 16 m. S. W. of Hartford; pop. 
abt. 5.000. 
Southington, in Ohio, a post-township of Trumbull 
0 yp. abt. 1.200. 
sout Zack zen in Michigan, a post- village of Jack- 
son co., 75 m. S. W. of Detroit. 
south Keene, in New Hampshire, a village of Chesh- 
ire co. 34 m. S. W. of Concord. 
h Kent, in Connecticut, a village of Litchfield co., 
55 m. S. W. of Hartford. 
south Killingly, in Connecticut, a post-village of 
Windham co., 50 m. E. of IIartford. 
south Kingston, in Tele Island. a township of 
Washington county, 22 miles S. of Providence; pop. 
abe. 5,000. 
Sate ah Kort’right, in New York, a post: village of 
Delaware co., 7 S.W. of Albany. 
south Lebanon, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
LI anon co.; pop. abt. 2.200. 
so h Lee, in Mixsachusetts, a post-village of Berk- 
shire co., 125 m. S.W. of Boston. 
South Lin’coln, in Muine, a post-village of Penob- 
100 m. N. K. of Augusta. 
a th Live mia, in New York, a post- village of Liv- 
ton co., 40 m. S E. of Batavia. 
South Londonderry, in Vermont, a post- village 
of Windham co. 
South Lyme, in Connecticut, a post-village and town- 
ship of New London co.. 40 m. E of New tlaven. 
Sowth Malden, in Massachusetts, a post village of 
Middlesex co., 3m. N. of Boston, pop. abt. 1,500, 
sin Pennsylvania, a township of 
abt. 1.400. 
> k, in New Hampshire, a post-vill. 
of Elillsbhoroush co., 30 m S. of Concord. 
South Middleborough, in Massachusetts, a post- 
village of Plymouth co., 38 m. S. E. of Boston. 
‘dleton, in /ennsylcania, a township of 
d co.; pop. abt. 3,500. 
Sou th Mil ford, in D+.Lnoare, a village of Sussex co., 
21 mi. SS É. of Dover; pop. abt. 750. 
Sou th Milford, in /ndiana, a post-vill. of La Grange 
co., 3; m. N. of Fort Wayne. 
n Massachusetts, a post-village of 


so 
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ost, a. Farthest toward the south. (R.) 

bun tain. in Maryland, near Middletown, in 
Frederick co., the scene of a battle, Sept. 14th, 1562, be- 
tween the Nationals, under Gen. Reno, composed of 
Reno's and Hooker's corps of Gen. McClellan's army, 
an I the Confederates, about 30.000 strong, under Gens. 
Hill and Longstreet, in which, after a desperate struggle 
comtinning throughout the day, the Nationals were 
finally victorious. Gen. Reno was killed in the action. 

South Naah ville. in Tennessee, a town of Davidson 

< on the Cumberland River; pop. abt. 3,400. 

South Natick, in Mussachusrtts, a post-village of 
Micdcilesex co., 16 m. W. of Boston, 

Sou th New Berlin, in New York, a post - village of 
Chenango co., 100 m. W. of Albany. 

South Newbury, in Vermont, a post-vill. of Orange 
co., 3 m N. of Haverhill. 

South New Mar’ket, in New Hampshire, a post- 
vil lage and township of Rockingham co., 4 m. S. of Exe- 
ter 

So h Newport. in Georgia, a village of McIntosh 
c Om 8.W. of Savannah. 

South Norridgewock, in Maine, a post-township 
of Somerset co., 27 m. N. of Augusta; pop. abt, 1,400 
Soraq h Norwalk, or OLD WELL, in Cmnecticut, u sea- 
port anil post village of Fairfield co., near the mouth of 

walk River, 33 m. W.S.W. of New Haven. 
Id. in New York.a village and township of Suf- 
, Long Island, 9] m. N. E. of New York city; pop. 
of township abt 7,000 

South Orange, in New Jersey, a post- village of Essex 
cu., Im W. of Newark. 

Sou th Or’rington, in Maine, a post - village of Penob- 
scot co, 7 m. S. ot Bangor. 

South Ot'selie, in New Fork, a post-village of Che- 
nan go co, 16 m. N. W. of Norwich. 

South Ottawa. in lings, a township of La Salle 
co onthe Illinois River, opposite Ottawa; pop. abt. 2,000. 

S< th Paris, in Maine, a post-village of Oxford co., 
35 m. W.S W. of Augusta. 

wèh Perry.in Ohio, a post-village of Hocking co., 
16 rn, S. W. of Logan. 
wth Pitts’ burg, in Pennsylvania. See PITTSBURA. 

South Poin 1. in Missouri, a post-village of Franklin 
€o.. on the Missouri River, 52 m. W. of St. Lonis. 

South Pom fret, in Vermont, a post-village of Wind- 
Ber co, 

Sout mort. a watering-place of England, co. Lancas- 
ter, 18 m. N.E. of Liverpool; pop. 22,000, 

Wa thport, in Cnwcticut, a seaport and post-village 
°t Fairfield co., 24 m. S.W. of New Haven. Pup. (1880) 
1,300. 


Sou thport, in Indiana, a post-village of Marion co., 
8 m. Sof Indianapolis. — A village of Owen co., abt. 1 m. 
D. OF Spencer. 

thport. in Maine, a post-township of Lincoln co.; 
Pom abt. 1000. 

Sout hport, in Neve York, a post. vill. and township of 
Chenang co, 190 m. W. W. of Albany; pop. abt. 6,000, 

Sour hhport, in Wisconsin, a township of Kenosha co. 
auth Prairie, in I/indis, a village of Boone co., 80 
t. W.N W of Chicago. 

South Pult/ney, in New York,a post-village of Steu- 
ben co, 210m S. W. of Albany. 

uth Reading, (ed'ing,) in Massachusetts, n post- 
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village and township of Middlesex co., 11 m. N. of Bos- 
ton; pop. of township abt. 3.800. 

South Reading, in Vermont, a post-village of Wind- 
sor co., 60 in. S. of Montpelier. 

South River, in /owa, flows into the Des Moines 
River in the S. E. of Polk co, 

South River, in Missouri, a township of Marion co.; 
pop. abt. 1,000. 

South River, in N. Carolina, rises in Cumberland co., 
and flowing S.E., enters Cape Fear River 10 m. N.W. of | 
Wilmington, | 

South River, in New Jersey. See MANALAPAN BROOK. 

South River, iv Viryinia, rises in Augusta cou., and 
flowing N.E., enters the main branch of the Shenan- 
doah Kiver at Port Republic, in Rockingham co. 

South'ron. n. A southerner. 

South Roy’alste in Massachusetts, ú post-village 
of Worcester c N. of Worcester; pop. abt. 400. 
South Royalton, in Vermont, a post-village of 

Windsor co., abt. 35 m. S. S. E. of Montpelier. | 

South Salem, iu New York, a post-village of West- 
chester co., 120 m. S. of Albany. 

South Salem, in Odio, a pust-village of Ross co., 16 
m. S.W. of Chillicothe. | 

South Sandwich, in Massachusetts, a post- village 
of Barnstable co., 60 m. S. E. of Boston. 

South Schodae, (sko-duk’,) in New York, a post-vil- 
lage of Rensselaer co. 18 m. S. E. of Albany. 

South Seit unte. in Massachusetts, a post- village and | 
township of Plymouth co., 25 m. S E. of Boston; pup. 
abt. 1,700. 

South Scituate, in Rhode Island, a post-village of 
Providence co. 

South See’konk, in Massachusetts, a post- village 
of Bristol co., 45 m, S. S. W. of Boston. 

South Shaftesbury, in Vermont, a post- village of 
Bennington co., 49 m. S.W. of Rutland. 

South Shenan’go, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Crawford co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

South Shrews’b in Massachusetts, a village of 
Worcester co., 35 m. S. W. of Boston. 

South Sod in New York, a post-village of Wayne 
co., abt. 190 m, N.W. of Albany. 

South Solon, in Ohio, a post-village of Madison co., 
5 m. S. of Columbus. 

South Staf ford, in Vermont, a post village of Orange 
co., % m. S. S. E. of Montpelier. 

South Stow, in Vermont, a village of Lamoille co., 
abt. 15 m. N. N. E. of Montpelier. 

South Strabane’, in /ennsylvania, a township of 
Washington co.; pop. abt. 1,300, 

South Thomaston, in Muine, a post-village and 
township of Knox co., on Penobscot Bay, 40 m. . S. E. 
of Angusta; pop, abt. 1,900. 

South Ty’ringham, in Massachusetts, a village of 
Berkshire co., 120 m. S. W. of Boston. 

South Union, in Kentucky, a post-village of Logan 
co., 165 m. S.W. of Franktort. 4 

South Union, in /vnnsylvania, a township of Fay- 
ette co. ; pop. abt. 1,300, 

South Val lex, in New York, a post-village of Otsego 
co., abt. 12 m. E. of Cooperstown, 

South Vernon, in Vermont, a village of Windham 
co., on Connecticut River, 100 m. S. E. of Montpelier. 
South'ville, iu Connecticut, a post-village of Litch- 

field co., 30 m. N. W. of New Haven; pop. abt. 125. 

Southville, in Kentucky, a village of Shelby co., 31 
m. W. N. MW. of Frankfort, 

South „ in New York, a post-village of St. Law- 
rence co., 220 m. N. N. W. of Albany. 

South Wales, in New Fork, a post-village of Erie co., 
21 m. S. E. of Butfalo. 

South Wal pole, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
N Ik co., abt. 22 in. S. W. of Boston. 

Southward, (sith'tird,) adv. Toward the south. 

—n. ‘The southern regions or countries. 

Southwark, (TAU a parliamentary borough of 
England, co. of Surrey, of which it is the largest town, 
and also a suburb of the city of London. It is situated on 
the S. bank of the Thames, immediately opposite the city 
of London, with which it communicates by London, 
Southwark, and Blackfriars’ bridges. Jp. abt. 200,000, 

South’wark, in Pennsylvania, a former district of 
Philadelphia co., on the Delaware River. It is now in- 
cluded within the limits of the city of Philadelphia. 

South Weber, in al, a post-village of Davis co., 30 
m. N. of Salt Lake City. 

South Well fleet, in Massachusetts, a post-village 
of Barnstable co. 

South-west’, n. The point of the compass equally 
distant from the south and west, 

South-west, or South-west/erly, a. Lying in 
the direction of the south-west; coming from the suuth- 
west. 

South-west, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Warren co ; pop. abt, 750. 

South-west/er, n. A gale or storm from the south-west. 

South Wes'terloo, in New York, w post-village of 
Albany co., 20 m. S. W. of Albany. 

South-western, d. In the direction of south-west. 

South West Harbor, in Maine, a post-village of 
Hancock co, 114 m. S. E. of Augusta, 

South West Keys, or ALBUQUERQUE ISLANDS, a group 
in the Caribbean sea, 110 m. E. of the Mosquito coast; 
Lat. 12° 4’ N., Lon. 81° 50” W. 

South West’ port, in Massachusetts, a post- village of 
bristol co, 60 m. S. W. of Boston, 

South Wey' mouth. in Mirsachusetls, a post-village 
of Norfolk co., 11 m. S. of Boston, 


South Wheeling, in W. Virginia, a village of Ohio 
co., on the Ohio River; pap. abt. 3,200. 
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South Whitehall, in Pennsylvania, a post- twp. 
of Lehigh co, 6m. N. W. of Allentown; pop. abt. 5.000. 

Southwick, (v7 in Massachusetts, a post-twp. of 
Hampden co., 100 m. S W. of Boston, 

South Wilbraham, in Massuchusetts, a post- village 
of Hampden co., II m. B.S.E. of Springfield. 

South Williamstown, in Mussachusetts, a post- 
Village of Berkshire co., 130 m. N.W. of Boston. 

South Wind ham. in Connecticut, a post- village of 
Windham co.. 26 m N. of New London, 

south, Windham, in Maine, a post-village of Cum- 
yerland co. 

South Wind’sor, in Connecticut, a post-township of 
Hartford co, on the Connecticut River, 8 m. N.E. of 
Hartford, 

South Wo’burn, in Massachusetis, a village of Mid- 
dlesex co., Ñ m. N.N.W. of Boston, 

gh, in New Hampshire, a post- 
m N. E. of Concord. 
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village ot Carroll co. 


South Woodbury, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Bedtord co.; pep. abt. 1,700. 

Sout 
Wi 


h Woodstock. in Connecticut,a post-village of 

ham co, 38 m 3. of Norwich. 

South Woodstock, in Vermont, a post-village of 
Windsor co., 50 m S.E. of Montpelier. 

South Worcester, (woos'ter,) in New York, a post- 
village of Otsego co., 60 m. S. W. of Albany. 

South Wrentha (ent, in Massachusetts, a vil 
lage of Norfolk co., 25 m S W. of Boston. 

South Yad’kin, in North (urolina, a small stream 
which enters the Yadkin River 9 m. N. of Salisbury. 

South Yarmouth, in Massachusetts, a post-village 
of Barnstable co., 80 m. S.E Boston, 

Souval’Ky, a town of Russian Poland, on the Charna- 
garche, a tributary of the Niemen, 538 m. S. W. of St. 
Petersburg: pop. 13,143. 

Souvenir, (so-neer’,) n. Fr.] A keepsake; n memento. 
Souz' dal. a town of European Russia, govt. of Vladi- 
mir, is said to have been founded 606 u. ç ; pop, 7,224. 
Sovereign, GCπ en.) a. [Fr. souverain ; It. und, 
from Lat. supremus, highest, from super, supra, above.] 
Supreme in power; possessing supreme dominion ; supe- 
rior to all others; chief: pertaining to the first magise 
trate of a nation.— Supremely efficacious ; predominant; 

effectual. 

—n. One who possesses the highest authority withont 
control; a king. prince, monarch, or emperor; a su 
preme magistrate. 

(Nuwmis,) An English coin of the value of 20 shih 
lings, the standard weight of which is 5 pennyweichts 
and 327 grains. or 125374 troy grains; a pound sterling, 
equal to $5 (gold). 

Sov ereignly, adv. 
premely. (R) 

Sovereignty, n. [Fr soureraineté.] State or power 
of a sovereign; supreme power; supremacy; the pos 
session of the highest power, or of absolute dominion. 

Sow, n. A S. suyu; Dan. so; Ger. sau.) The temale 
of the hog kind, or of swine. 

(Foundry.) A large trough for holding 
Au ingot or mass of metal.— Simmonds. 

r. a. [A. S. sawan ; Ger. sd: Du. zauijen; Lat. wro] 
To cast or scatter on the ground, for the purpose o 
growth and the production of a crop; to scatter, as seed, 
— To spread or to originate; to propagate — To supply 
or stock with seed.— To scatter over; to besprinkle. 

—v.n. To scatter seeds for growth and the production of 
a crop. 

Sow -bread, n. (Bot.) See CYCLAMEN. 


In a sovereign manner; ste 


melted metal. 


|Sow’-bug, n. (Zoiil.) See Oxiscus. 


Sow’er,n. One who scatters or spreads; one who sows 
or scatters seed for propagation.— A breeder; a promoter, 

Sow’erby Bridge, u town of England, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 3 m. S.W. of Halifax. Manuf. 
Woollen. Pup. 6,500, 

Sowing, n. (Agric. and Hort.) The process of depos- 
iting seed in the soil for the purpose of producing 
plants. The operation of sowing is generally performed 
in spring, in order that the plants may have the advan- 
tage of the comming summer, The seed is either scat- 
tered abroad, or deposited in rows or drills; on a small 
scale by the hand, and on a large scale by a sowing- 
machine, Some seeds which are of large size are planted 
singly. The covering of seeds is greater or less, nccord- 
ing to their size and the texture of the soil. Where the 
soil is somewhat firm, and the seed ix pressed into it by 
a roller, or by other means, and where the climate is 
moist, very little covering is necessary; but where the 
soil is loose, and the climate dry and warm, the cover- 
ing should be twice or thrice the thickness of the seeds. 

S-machine. (Agric.) A machine for depositing seeds 
in the soil, either by scattering broadcast, or by dil bling 
individually, or by placing them in rows, at a greater or 
less distance asunder, Machines for sowing seeds in 
rows are termed drills, 

Sow-thistle, (-(his!’,) n. (Bot.) See Soncnus, 

Sox’'ville, in /ennsylvania,a village of Monroe co., 131 
m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Soy, n. See Sosa. 

Soy’mida, n. (Bo. A genus of plants, order Ery- 
throxylacer. S. febrifuga is the Rohuna or Red-wood 
tree. Its bark is tonic, febrifugal, and astringent, 

Spa, or Spaa, a town of Belgium, and a watering-place of 
world-wide celebrity, stands in a romantic valley amid 
hills which form part of the Ardennes chain, 27 m. S. E. 
of Liéxe, and 22 m. S W. of Aix-la-Chapelle by railway, 
The prettily-bnilt town consists almost entirely of inns 
and lodging-houses. The mineral springs, seven in 
number. are all chalybeate, and contain minute quanti- 
ties of iron, S combined with alkaline salts and carbonic 
acid gas as tu be both easily digested and agreeuble to 
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the alate. They are cold, bright, and sparkling, and 
are efficacious in complaints of the liver, nervous dis- 
eases, dysprpsia, &c. Spa-water is exported to all quar- 
cars of the globe. The other springs are in the vicinity 
of the town, and most of them are situated amid pictu- 


Tesque plantations. Ñ. is also famed for the manufacture | 
th are stained brown by being, 
S. was frequented as a| 


of wooden toys, w 
steeped in the mineral waters. 
Watering-place as carly as the Lith cent, and has given 
its name to many mineral springs. Pup. 5,173. 

Sn. u. A general name tor springs of mineral water, 
from the place of this mune in Belgium, 

Space, n. Fr. espace; lt. spacio; Lat. spatium.) Ex- 
tension, as in length, breadth, thickness, extent; any 
quantity of extension. — Quantity of time: also, the in- 
terval between two points of time. — A short time. (R.) 

(Geom.) F. is not the mere notion of room in which a 
material object does or may exist, but it is the room in 
which an object, actual or imaginary, determinate neces- 
surily as to its furm and possibly as toits magnitude and 
its position, does exist. ` 

(M taph.) Matter as known to us, d. e. as it exists in 
so fur us we are concerned, has always parts. We only 
know it either as a number of objects, forming parts of 
a great existing Whole—the material universe—or as an 
object. one of these parts, itself the aggregate of a nnm- 
ber of parts. As a whole, also, it is always known tous 
in a continual variation of state, in a constant change 
of condition and relation among its constituent parts. 
Our knowledge of it thus involves three distinct notions 
—spacr, number, and time, In their most elementary 
forms: space is the room in which more than one ma- 
terial object, or more than one part of material object, 
exists, or. in other words, the room in which matter nec- 
essarily (i e, only Known to us as) extended dors exist; 
number is the plurality, or more-than-oneness, of two or 
more material objects, or two or more parts of a material 
object; time is the consecntion or non-simultaneity of 
two states—conditions or relations of a material object. 
These are not definitoons of space, number, and time; 
they ald no clearness to onr ideas of them; they are 
only verbal limitations of them to their elementary and 
primary forms as notions in the human mind, As such 
notions, they are intuitive and cannot be defined, for that 
what ix intuitive cannot be defined is a maxim in logic, 
Similarly in spiritual existence, as known to us, an in- 
telligence can exist only as an aggregate of consecutive 
states, and this know apart trom any Knowledge 
of matter, involves „tions of number and time. 
Space. number, and time, then, are not existences per 
8°: apart from material aud spiritual existence we can 
form no notion of them. As to the infinity of physical 
space, or the intinity of actual material existence, all 
that we can say is, that however tar we advance (and 
we have advanced a great deal) in the power of discern- 
ing distant objects, we have uniformly fonud new objects 
to discern, and we have, th we, good analogical rea- 
son for supposing that no limit can be assigned to their 
still further existence. This view of what is commonly 
called the infinity of space is further supported by the 
fact that metaphysical space, as a conjugate of material 
existence, in no way precludes the possibility of its in- 
finite extension. 

Mus.) The void between the lines in a musical staff. 
The spaces are four in number, and the lines five. 

(Prat. the distance or interval between lines or 
words, as in books. — Also, one of the thin pieces of type 

` cast to various thicknesses and different lengths, 
and not so high as type, which are put between and in- 
crease the width between the lines, They are generally 
called leads. 

Space-rule.n. (Print.) A fine line, cast type high, 
generally cast toa 4+to-pica lead in thickness, and to 
auy length required. It is used in setting up tabular 
matter 

Spnecing.n. (Print.) The adjustment of the distance 
between the words in a line, so that there shall not be 
any glaring disproportion. 

Spa cious, a. Fr. spucirur; Lat. spatiosus,) Having 
large, or ample space or room; roomy; Wide; not nar- 
row, asa church — Extensive; ample; capacious, 

Sprciously.ade. Widely; extensively. 

Spa ciousness, n. The quality of being spacions; 
wideness; bugeness of extent; roominess; extensive- 
ness: vastness of extent. 

Spade, n. [A S spad, spada: Du., Dan., and Sw. 
spade: Ger. spaten.| An instrument for diguing or cut- 
ting the ground, consisting of a broad and nearly rec- 
tangulir blade of iron, with a haudle.—A deer three 
years old 

—pl. A snit of cards, 

To dig with a spade, or to pare off, as the sward 

ade, 
As much as can be placed on a spade. 
ceous, Spadicose’, a. [From Lat. spadix, 
/e. OF x light red color. 

(hot) Like, or bearing, a spadix. 

Wpadiile n. [Fr.] The ace of spades in the game of 
ombre end quadrille. 

pn dix. n. at.] (Bot) A form of inflorescence in 
which the flowers are arranged around a fleshy rachis, 
and enclosed within a kind of bract called a spathe, as 
in palms and araccons plants. 

Spado, n.: pl. SPVDpONE3. [Lat.] A gelding; a cas- 
t | beast. 

Spad’ra, in Arkansas, a township of Johnson co. 

Spadroon, n. A sword lighter than a broad-sword, 
ual made to cut and to thrust. — Stocqueler. 

&paf ford, in Vew York, a post-township of Onondaga 
u, on Skaneateles Lake, 150 m. N.W. of Albany; pop. 

bt. 4,000. 


— n. 
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Spaf ford Hollow. in New Fork, a post- village of 


Onondaga co, 140 m. W. of Albany. 

Spagnolet'to. Bee RIBERA. 

Spa {Same as Sipahi or Sepoy.) Formerly, a 
Sepoy. Sepuys.— At the present time, a soldier be- 
longing to one of the regiments (called regiments of 
Spahis) raised by the French from among the native 
tribes of Algeria and from France in about equal propor- 
tion; the dress, especially of the indigenous soldiers, 
partakes very much of the Arab character, 

Spain, (anc. Hispania,) (Sp. E;paña, Fr. Espagne,) an 
extensive Kingdom ot S. Europe, upying the E and 
largest portion of its S.W. peninsula, between Lat. 369 5 
and 459 N and Lon, 30 20/ and 89 10 E., having on the 
W. Portugal and the Atlantic, and S. and E. the Straits 
of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. Greatest length, 
E. to W., about 620 m.; greatest breadth, 600 m. Arra, 
184,000 sq. m. — Pol. Div. Spain was tormerly divided 
into a number of provinces, which formed as many 
beparate governments under the Moors, or under the 
Christian chiettains. The whole were united under 
one head about the close of the 1th century; but the 
divisious, uud even the titles (generally of kingdoms), 
were retained, and were attended with consequent 
discrepancies in the mode of administration, Actually, 
the 12 ancient divisions of the kingdom, inclusive of the 
adjacent islands, are divided into 49 provinces, as fol- 
lows:— 1. New Castile: Madrid, Guadalaxara, Toledo, 
Cuenga, Ciudad Real; 2. Old Castile: Burgos, Logrofio, 
Santander, Oviedo, Soria, Segovia, Avila, Leon, Palencia, 
Valladolid, Salamanca, Zamora; 3. Galicia; Corunna, 
Lugo. Oreuse, Pontevedra; 4. Estremadura: Badajoz 
Caceres; 5, Andalusia: Seville, Hnelva, Cadiz, Jaen, 

6. Granada: Granada, Almeria, Malaga; 7. 

: Valencia, Alicante, Castellon-de-la-Plafia, 

Murcia, Albacete; S. Catalonia: Barcelona, Tarragona, 
Lerida, Gerona Aragon: Zarag. Huesca, Teruel; 
10. Nucurre: Navarre; II. Guipuzcoa: Alava, Biscay, 
Guipuzcoa; 12. Islanda: The Balearic and Canary 
Islands.—Dese. The shape of Spain resembles that of a 
very irregular pentagon, the longest side of which faces 
the N. ‘The coast-line is, on the whole, pretty regular 
without those great and sudden indentations that char- 
acterize the shores ol many other countries, though an 
exception may be made as regards the coast of Galicia, 
which is fringed with bays and headlands, the principal 
among the former being the bays of Betanzos, Ponte- 
vedia, and Vigo; and among the latter the capes Estaca, 
Ortegal, and Finisterre. The other capes of S. are prin- 
cipally on the coast of the Mediterranean. Cape Tarifa 
abuts on the Strait of Gibraltar; and further N. are 
capes Gata, Palos, La Nao,and Creux, the last being the 
extreme E. point of the peninsula, The surface is very 
much diversified, and intersected with mountains; bat 
the whole may be described as a table-land of considera- 
ble elevation, Madrid, the cap., being 2,173 feet above 
the sea, Which is the average height of the towns in the 
interior. Five chains of mountains are pretty clearly 
defined, running from E. to W., through the peninsula. 
I. The range of the Pyrenees, not only divides France 
from S. but runs in a continuous chain parallel to, and 
at a short distance trom, the N. shore, upwards of 600 
mens far W. as Cape Finisterre, The E. division is known 
as the Pyrenees, properly so called, the W. portion con- 
sisting of the Asturian Mountains; the highest point 
in the former is the Pic de Netore on Monnt Maladetta 
(11,424 ft.), and in the latter the Peña de Peñaranda, 
S W. of Oviedo (11,031 ft). 2. Ara xtending W.S.W. 
from the Ebro, near Tudela, dividing Old and New Cas- 
tile, Leon, and Estremadura, and thence running 
SS.W. through Portugal to Cape Roca, near Lisbon; 
the culminating point is the Sierra de Grados (10.552 
ft.) at the S. W angle of Old Castile; but the average 
height does not exceed 4,500 ft. 3. A chain branching 
S. W from that last mentioned, divides the basin of the 
Tagus from that of the Guadiana; the central portion, 
8 of Toledo, called the Sierra de Guadalupe, attains a 
height of 5.110 ft. 4. A range, called the Sierra Morena, 
runs along the S. border of La Mancha, in New Castile, 
which, though not continuous, and of no great extent, 
forms the water-shed between the Guadiana and Gnadal- 
quiver, 5. The Sierra Nevada, runs from Cape Palos, near 
Carthagena, almost as far as Cadiz; it is at no great dis- 
tance from the Mediterranean, the most elevated part 
being S. E. of Granada, where the Serro de Mulahagen 
rises 11,660 ft above the sea; the peak of Veleta is 11.385 
ft. in height.—Airers. In each of the valleys formed 
by these mountains. flows one of the great rivers of 
Spain, to which the smaller streams are tributary. These 
are the Douro, the Tagus, the Guadiana, the Guadal- 

i ro, and the Minho. Spain, however, is not 

a well-watered country; for, although the rivers are 

long, their water-volume is small, 

the N.of the central table-land, and, in its lower course, 
the N. of Portugal. The Tagus is the largest river in 
the peninsnla, and drains the central portion of the 
tableland, between the Castilian Mountains and the 

Sierra de Toledo, and, in its lower course, Central Por- 

tugal. The Guadiana drains the 8. of the table-land, 

and the Guadalquivir drains another district S. of the 

great table-lind. The Ebro drains the N.E. and has a 

rapid course; while the Minho forms the N, boondary 

between Spain and Portugal. — Soil. The central region 
consists tor the most part of arid, unsheltered plains 
either of sand or gypsum, intersected with lofty monn- 
tains, which reflect with intolerable flerceness the 
scorching heat of summer, and sharpen into more intense 
keenness the extreme cold ef winter. The lower region 
of the coast. sloping gradually towards the sea, is broken 
into an alternation of mountains and valleys, producing 
the most agreeable variety, and presenting a pleasant 
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contrast to the bleak and barren sameness whicn char- 
acterizes the central region. It is everywhere fertile, 
or may be rendered so by irrigation. The alluvial soil 
of Old Castile is tolerably productive, even without irri- 
gation, New Castile has every variety, from the gypseous 
marl composing the poor soil about Madrid, to the red 
marl of Guadalaxara and the limestone of Arganda. The 
valleys of the Sierra Morena. and the whole of Estrema- 
dura, h n soi formed of detritus trom primary rocks, 
and cannot be excelled in beauty and natural fertility. 
The soil of Andalusia is chiefly of marl and clay 
spersed with red-sandstune murls, and it is by irrigation 
only that it can be made productive. The Vega of Malaga, 
however, is naturally ol surprising fertility, owing partly 
to the long establishment of irrigation, but partly, also, 
to the fact of its being in a great measure alluvial. Va- 
lencia has a poor, ungrateful soil, yielding crops only by 
forced cultivation and the use of water. In Catalonia and 
Aragon the detritus of limestone is found alternating 
with fine red marls and waste tracts of gypseons marls, 
similar to those near Madrid. On the whole, the val- 
leys of the Sierra Morena and the Alcarria, the prov- 
inces of Toledo and Guadalaxara, the Vega of Malaga, 
and the country between Gibraltar and Cadiz, would 
probably repay the labors of agriculture better than 
other parts of S.— Climate. N. is greatly diversified, 
being modified by the physical contormation of the 
country. The temperature of the air, always varying 
Jess near the coast than in the interior, is much more 
equalle in the maritime than the other provinces, 
On the N. and W. coust, westerly winds prevail; and 
being loaded with moisture trom the Atlantic, dis- 
charge abundant rains in winter and spring The coast 
of the Mediterranean has a calmer atmosphere, with a 
prevalence of E. winds, and a temperature generally ris- 
ing above 57° Fahr., and seldom descending so low as 
2°. Winter indeed, is almost unknown on a coast shel- 
tered by the elevated laud of the interior, and warmed 
by the rays of a cloudless sun; while the heat of sum- 
mer is very great, and would be nll but intolerable were 
it not lessened by the sea-breeze, which lasts during the 
greater part of the day. On the plitexu of Castile, the 
Menn height of which, according to Bruginére, is about 
1.9% teet above the sen, heat accumulates much more 
slowly, and it is only during the month of July that the 
temperature ascends as high as 77° Fahr. In August, 
the mornings and evenings begin to be cold, and in 
winter the severity of its climate forms a very striking 
contrast with the heats of summer. Owing to its ex- 
treme and sudden variations, the climate of the central 
plateau is tar from healthy. The Madrid colic is always 
dangerous, and often fatal to strangers ; besides which, 
there is a general tendency to pulmonary consumption 
and other disenses of the lungs. — Minerals. Abundant; 
they comprise lead, quicksilver, iron, marble, and good 
building-stone, The iron-works of Biscay, Aragon, and 
Asturias, have been of great note for several centuries. 
Precious stones are found on excavating particular 
spots; and there are indicasions of coal-mines in various 
arts, though they are not as yet extensively wrought. 
Bat forms one of the chief products of Spain; it is pro- 
cured by evaporating sea-water, a process to which the 
climate of Spain is as favorable as that of Portugal and 
Sardinia. — Forests are less extensive than any other 
large country of Europe. — Zahl. Among the animal 
products of S, the horse is entitled to particular notice. 
fhe Arabs, when in possession of the country, stocked 
it with their finest breeds; and though the race has de- 
Generated, it still shows many of the points by which it 
Was originally distinguished. In beauty, grace, nnd do- 
cility, the horses ot Andalusia are said to be superior 
even to those of England. Great numbers of mules are 
bred in Old Castile. The asses are of large size. care- 
fully bred, and in strength, docility, and sure-footedness, 
Dearly equal to the mules. The bull of Andalusia is 
found wild in the Sierra Morena. Hogs are bred in vast 
numbers. Sheep, however, are the favorite stock of &, 
nor are there wanting wild animals, such as wolves, 
lynxes, wild cats, wild bors, and foxes. The bear is 
Dow found only in the Pyrenées. Monkeys are met 
within the Sierra de Ronda, besides which there are 
various reptiles, as chameleons, lizards (some 2 feet 
Jong), and snakes. Among the birds may be mentioned 
several species of vultures, falcons, owls, ravens, mag- 
ies, partridges, quails, bustards, and plovers. — Agric, 
With the exception of a few districts which have pecu- 
liar facilities for irrigation, agriculture at present is in 
the most backward state imaginable. A grent part of the 
land is not tilled, and that which is tilled is executed in 
Bo careless and slovenly a manner as to produce a starved 
crop of corn in spots Where they might command the mosg 
abundant harvests. The corn is usnally choked up with 
stones, filth, and weeds of every kind, Generally speaking, 
tillage-farms are small, and rents low; but owing to the 
exorbitant taxes, und other expenses wholly exclusive of 
rent, the farmers are wretchedly poor, and when they re- 
quire money, are obliged to obtain it at exorbitant inter- 
est, by mortgaging their crops. The implements of hus- 
bandry are of the rudest description; it is not uncom- 
mon, in the S., to see men returning from ploughing 
seated on a mule, to the sides of which their whole 
apparatus is tied; the use of fanners is unknown, ex- 
cept in the neighborhood of seaporttowas, The most 
careful cultivation is found in the Auertas, or irrigated 
lands of Grans „and Valenci These tracts, 
indeed, are considered as the gardens ot S, and abound 
not only with every variety of fruits, but all Kinds of 
Vegetables and plants, usetul either as food or materials 
for manufactures. The mild red pepper raised in the 
huerta of Murcia is celebrated all over S, and forms a 
considerable article of trade with the interior, Rice 18 
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the chief uct of Valencia. The of Gran- 
ada and A ate is as good us that of the West Indies; 
bot it is cultivated at much greater expense, and its 
wth has, in cousequence, been almost wholly aban- 
ed, Considerable quantities of corn are raised in 
different parts along the S.E. coast, Mulberry-trees are 
carefully cultivated in the 8. provinces; those of Marcia 
and Valencia are white, those of Granada black. In the 
cultivation of vines, poles are not used, but the cuttings 
are planted, and not being permitted to attain any great 
— — gradually form thick and very stout stocks. Es- 
paliers, also, are numerous, especially in Andalusia, and 
the grapes on these vines attain an extraordinary size, 
the bunches often weighing from 12 to 14 pounds. The 
rich level lands produce the largest quantities of wine; 
but here, as elsewhere, that raised on gravelly soils on 
the hilly slopes is the best. The qunlity of the wine 
varies greatly in different districts; but it may be said 
with truth that, except the wines of Xeres, Kota, Ma- 
iaga, Alicante, and Benicarlo, which are intended for 
exportation, few of the Spanish wines are equal even to 
those of third-rate quality in France. Being very gen- 
erally kept in skins smeared with pitch, they acquire an 
olor de bota, or peculiar taste, and a flavor not disliked 
by the natives, but very disagreeable to foreigners, The 
Pyrenees, the hilly parts of Biscay and the Asturias, the 
vast plains of Andalusia, the two Castiles, Estremadura, 
and n, aro almost wholly in pasture; and in some 
parts the traveller may journey for 2 miles without 
seeing either a house or an individual. In point of fact, 
however, half the pastures really consist of heaths, or 
of neglected tracts covered with thyme and other wild 
herbs, that at present are next to worthless. The Span- 
dards distinguish their sheep into the sedentary, or those 
which remain in the same place during the yeur, and the 
migratory, or those which move from place to place, The 
latter, or franshumantes, consisting chiefly of the Me- 
rinos,or fine-woolled breeds, are depastured during win- 
ter in the vast plains of Andalusia, Castile, Leon, and Es- 
tremadura; and are driven in summer to the nearest 
mountains. These migratory flocks are collected for 
their journovs in large bodies of 10,000 and upwards, 
called mestas, their peregrinations being regulated by a 
pecntiar code of Jaws, and by immemorial custom, — 
Manuf. Catalonia, Biscay, and Valencia are the most in- 
dust provinces, and in them manafactures are most 
Advanced. Those of silk and cotton, especially the first, 
are carried on to a considerable extent in Barcelona, Va- 
lencia, and other towns; but, though the fabrics be excel- 
lent, the colors are wretched, The blondes mantillas of 
Almagro, in La Mancha, are perhaps the best of the Span- 
ish manufactured articles, Broadcloth is made at Alcoy 
in Valencia, and coarse cloths (pano pardo) are exton- 
sively manufactured in Catalonia, and in various dis- 
tricts throughout the conntry. But, with the exception 
of silks, all the woven fabrics produced in &, whether 
woollens, cottons, or linens, are at once badly finished 
and enormonsly dear; even the coarse, hard-spun man- 
tas, that serve the muleteers for cloaks and blankets, 
bring exorbitant prices. — Commerce. The total imports 
of 87 including bullion and specie. averaged $80,000,000 
per annum, within the ten years from 187 1-80, while the 
exports within the same period averaged $90,000,000, 


The t articles of from Spain are wine, 
Hye sih ` wool, fruít of — a kinds, lead, quicksilver, 


brandy, cork-wood, aalt, raw silk, aud wheat. The most 
important articles of import are colonial products, ob- 
tained principally from Cuba; cotton and cotton-wool, 
linens, hemp and flax, woollens, salted-fish, hardware, 
glass and earthenware, timber, rice, hide, leather, 
and cheese, & was fumous in ancient times for her 
mineral wealth, and abt. 2,000 mines are still worked, but 
some of them are very i ificant. The total value of 
the minerals and ores in the year 1880 amounted to 
$10,046,816, and * * metals po wapus ge r= e 
and Railways. &, u very recently, was singularly 
destitute of roads and other means the speedy and 
easy transport of travellers and products from place to 
place, The king’s highways (caminas reales), only 
ronds worthy of the name, extended only between the 
more important places. The ordinary roads of S. were 
always, and to a great extent still are, in n wretched 
condition, the consequences of which, for trade and in- 
dustry, have been only remedied, within the last few 
years, by the construction of a vast aud tolerably well 
planned network of milway. The railway system cen- 
tres at Madrid, from which four great lines radiate in 
as many directions, connecting the capital with all the 
more important towns of the kingdom, The whole of 
the Spanish railways belong to private com — kasq 
nearly all have obtained guarantees, or subven 

from the government. The length of lines in 1880 was 
4,007 miles, and 1,242 miles were in course of con- 
strnetion—Heligion, & has long been, and still is, 
the favorite seat of the Roman Catholic religion, the 
country in which it has been maintained in the test 
purity, and to the exclusion of every other. The In- 
quisition was introduced, or, at all events, vested with 
& vast increase of power, in the reigns of Ferdinand 
and Isabella; and that formidable tribunal ultimate! 

succeeded, by din, of the stake and the rack, and suc! 

like atrocious means, in exterminating heresy, or, in 
other words, all difference of opinion as to religious 
matters in &; nnd it was, also, mainly instrumental in 
prevailing on its wenk and bigoted sovereigns to banish 
the Moors. According to an official statement drawn 
up in 1812, it appears that the clergy were then in pos- 
session of about one-fonrth part of the landed property 
of the kingdom, exclusive of tithes and other casnal 
sources of inceme, producing in all n total gross revenue 
of about $55,000,000 a yeur. The reveuues of some of 
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the high ecclesiastics were Immense; the archbishopric 
of Toledo is said to have been worth from $325,000 to 
$400,000 a year. A decree of the 9th of March, 1836, 
entirely suppressed all conventional establishments and 
religio-military orders. This decree gave rise to n long 
dispute with the head of the Roman Catholic church, 
which ended in the sovereign pontiff conceding the prin- 
ciples of the measures. By a concordat with Rome 
(1859) the Spanish government was authorized to sell 
the whole ecclesiastical property, except churches, in 
return for an squ amount of untransferable public. 
debt certificates, bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent. 
— Govt, The government of S. was long a limited mon- 
archy, the people being represented by their Cortes. 
But after the union, in the 16th cent., of the different 

rovinces into one kingdom, the concentration of power 
n the executive branch enabled the latter to dispense 
with the Cortes, and to encroach on the privileges of 
the provinces; so that, on the accession of the house of 
Bourbon, in 1700, there remained hardly any vestige of 
judependence, except in Biscay. Since 1833, a constitu- 
tional representative monarchy has been adopted. — 
Education, Up toa very recent period, the great mass 
of the population of S. were in a state of extreme igno- 
rance, It was rare, in the latter part of the 18th cent. 
and tho beginning of the present, to find u peasant or 
an ordinary workman, who was nule to read, which ne- 
complishment among women was even held to be im- 
moral, Until 1808, public education was in the hands 
of the clergy; but late enactments, giving the instruc- 
tion of the people in charge of the government, have 
made a radical change in this respect. The state, how- 
ever, pays but a very small sum towards public educa- 
tion, which is left mainly to the charge of the com- 
munes and the parents themselves; but the superinten- 
dence of the government over educational matters has 
led to vast progress. In 1797, only 304.126 children at- 
tended the primary schools, which were very imperfect, 
In 1812, the Cortes tried to introduce some modifications, 
but failed, on account of the war, in making a radical 
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reform in popular education. Fresh efforts were made 
in 1820 and 1825, bat still without much suecess, The 
lawof July 21, 1838, enjoining the expenditure of eon- 
siderable snms by the communes for the purpose of 

ublic instruction, proved a at step in advance. 

t was fount. at the census of 1860, that of the total 
pop. there were 2,414,015 men, and 715.906 women, able 
to read and write; 316577 men, aud 389,211 women, 
able to real but not to write; and that all the reat, 
upwards of 5,000,000 men, and 6,800,000 women, could 
neither read nor write. Since then the government has 
made efforts to improve public instruction, and the 
higher institutions of learning have been the object of 
special solicitude—Finanors. The annual revenue of &. 
is abt. $140,000,000, The total capital of the public debt 
in 1880 was 82.048, 704.835. In 1561, owing to the inabil- 
ity of the gov. to pay in full, part of the debt of Ñ was 
converted Inte passive stock, not bearing Interest, and 
to be liquidated by an annual sinking fund, This law 
closed the London and Paris markets against Spanish 
loans. It was admitted by successive ministers of finance 
in recent years that & was absolutely unable to pay in- 
terest on ita debt in the existing state of things, ruined 
both by a costly civil war, and desperate and equally 
costly efforts to suppress the Cuban insarrection.—Army 
and Nary. The army is formed by conscription, The 
time of service in the infantry is Ñ years, of which 5 
have to be spent in the infantry of the line, and 3 in the 
provincial militia, For military purposes the kingdom | 
is divided into Š districts, or copitanius-generules, at the, 
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head of each of which stands a caplain For 
the year 1580 the strength of the nay | on the peace foot- 
ing was fixed at 90.000 men; on the war footing at 
450,000 (including the national guard). The navy, com- 
manded hy one captain-general of the fleet, consisted of 
73 screw steamers, with 604 guns; 18 paddle-steamers, 
with 146 guns; and 8 suiling-vessels, with 122 guns, 
the whole manned by 9.750 sailors, and 5.500 marines, 
commanded by 398 — Races and Character, There 
are four distinct races in S.: 1. The S resi who 
form the bulk of the population; 2. The (about 
500.000), descended from the ancient Cantabrians, and 
living in Navarre and the Basqne provinces: 3. The 
M tc, descendants of the Moors, about 60,000 of 
whom still reside in Granada and the Alpujarras; and, 
lastly, the Gitanos, or Gipsics, a race (comprising about 
60,000) spread all over the peninsula, but especialy on 
the S. EK. coasts, not strolling from place to place ns in 
Englund, but generally pursuing fixed occupations in 
the towns, The Spaniards are middie-sized, thin, with 
well-proportioned limbs, dark hair, black piercing ie 
overshadowed by thick eyebrows, sharp Features, an 
sallow complexions, The women are generally of middle 
or low stature, but gracefully formed, with almost aqui- 
line noses, full, dark, ex pressive eyes, dork hair. aud com- 
plexions varying from the flesh-tint of Northern Europe 
to the light-olive of the Moors, The character of the Span- 
inrds has been variously drawn; but, though it differs 
materially in different provinces, its discriminating fea- 
tures are not to be mistaken. Though com 

cautions, and deliberate, they become, when their 
sions are roused, rash, violent, and precipitate In the ex- 
treme. Though formal, they are courteous in their bears 
ing, and, though grave, polite. The pride of the 8paniarda 
is proverbial, and they entertain the most overw nate | 
opinion of themselves and their country. Thong 
friendly, they are easily offended, vindictive, and more 
inclined to revenge real or fancied insulis than to re- 
member favors, They are fond to excess of show and 
ostentation, and will endure the greatest privations ut 
home to make a display in public, Their vicious insti- 
tutions and their climate have made them in the last 
degree indolent and procrastinating. They are infinitely 
jess jealous now than formerly, and their bigotry lus 
become passive rather than active. They have ceased, 
in feet, to care much about religion, and are satisfied if 
they observe the fests and external duties which 
it enjoins, In S. there is a good deal of aristocratic 
pride, and the distinction of rank is much attended to. 
‘The /idalgos, or gentry, claim to be descended from 
those Spaniards who, on the subjugation of the rest of 
the country by the Moors, founded an asylum in the 
fastness of the northern provinces, whence they agnin 
gradually spread their conquering arms over the whole 
country. Besides the hidalgos de sangre, or by descent, 
there are alko /idalgos de privilegio, or by office, con- 
ferred on th ly the sovereign; but of these there are 
comparatively few. Even at the present time, the titled 
nobility of the kingdom fs very namerous, It consisted 
in 1563 of 82 dukes, all grundees of &.; 72 marquises, of 
whom 54 were grandees; 658 counts, of wham 69 were 
grandees; 74 viscounta, and 67 barons. There are about 
half a million persons belonging to the untitled nobility, 
The manners and customs of the inhabitants vary great! 
in different parts of S. and are much influenced by ell. 
mate. The diet of the middle and higher classes consista 
of chocolate for breakfast, with mutton, beef. and pork, 
especially the latter, dressed in various ways, and 
accompanied by cabbage, garbanzos (Spanish b h 
onions, and large peas, called chichoros. The olla, or 
cocida, is A favorite dish ; and the sausages (chorizor) of 
Castiie are suid to be abont the best in Europe. Wine 
is used only in small quantities, and the kinds in com- 
mon use are seidom much stronger than the low-priced 
wines of France, The siesta, or repose during the heat 
of the day. ie customary to all classes throughout &. 
From 1 to 4 o'clock, in Madrid and most other cities, the 
shops are either shut, or a curtain drawn before the 
door; the shutters of every window are closed, and 
scarcely a respectable person is to be seen in the street. 
But the moment the siesta is over, all is again instinct 
with life and bustle. Exercise ia usually taken in the 
evening, when nearly the entire population is abroad, 
Certulias, or evening parties, are very frequent In the 
great towns. The theatre fs little frequented. Bull- 
Jights, though discountenanced by government, are in &. 
what the circus was in ancient ltaly,— the national 
pastime, favorite resort, and chief amusement of all 
Classes. The lower classes live on wretched fare, rurely 
eating meat, and fish only occasionally. except on the 
const. The farming laborers fare somewhat better, the 
chief articles of food being bread, soup, gaurtic, bacon, and 
garbanzos, with the accompaniments of wine and oil. — 
History. Ñ. was firat known to the Phosnicinns, subse- 
quently to the Carthaginians, and, in the 3⁄4 century 
before the birth of Christ, to Romans, It was com- 
pletely subdued under Augustus, after which it enjoyed 
tranquillity for nearly 400 years. This state of peace 
was disturbed by the eruption of the northern barba- 
rians, — the Snovi, the Vandals, und the Alan, Chris- 
tlanity was introduced about the end of the 6th century’ 
the invasion of the Moors took place in the beginning 
of the sth. and they overran the whole country except 
the Asturias. They were finally expelled in the your 
1492, Under Charles V., 8. made a great figure in the 
general affairs of Europa, He reigned forty years, and, 
in 15-6, „lente in favor of bia son, Philip IL, who 
died in 1598, and bequeathed to his snecessor, Philip 
III., Belgium, Naples, Sicily, and Portugal. Churles 
II. the last prince of the Austrian branch, reigned from 
1665 to 1700; after which began the well-known war for 
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ths succession to the Spanish dominions, in which the 
claim uf Austria was supported by the grand alliance 
against Louis XIV. Notwithstanding the oppusition 
of the allies, however, the grand<on of Louis XIV, 
reigued in S, relinquishing the Belgie provinces to the 
bouse of Austria. Philip V. the first king of the 
French line, bed n long and turbulent reign. Alter 
him Ferdinand VL, a prudent prince, introduced va- 
rions refurins, and maintained peace; but dying in 
1753, his son, Charles LIL, went to war with Great 
Britain, Peace ensued in 1763, and continaed till 1778. 
when X, at first neutral in the American War of Inde- 

ndence, was prevailed on to take up arms against Eng- 
aud, and obtained, at the peace of 1789, the Floridas 
and the island of Minorca. Charles IV. succeeded tu the 
crown in 1758, became soun after a party to the coalition 
against repnblican France, but was, alter Prussia, the 
first of the Great Powers to conclude a treaty of peace, 
In 1795. In little more than a year after this, the cabi- 
net of Ñ joined its late opponent. and declared war 
against Britain, The abdication of the royal family of 
S. wok place at Bayonne, in May, 1508. It was followed 
by the general resistance of the inhubituots, by the in- 
Vasion of their country by Napoleon D, and by the subse- 
gape expulsion of the French by the troops of Great 

rituin combined with those of Portugal and & The 
dissatisfaction and indignation excited by the tyrannical 
proceedings of Ferdinand led, in the beginning of 1820, 
ton revolution of great importance, by which the con- 
stitution of the Cortes, as established in 1812, was re- 
stored, and such sulatery restraints established on the! 

wer of the crown, as seemed best calculated for secur- 
ng the rights of the people. In 1824, S. was again in- 
valed by French troops, under the Duke d'Angvuléme, 
Whose object was to put down the new goverumentand to 
restore Ferdinand to absolute power. They penetrated 
the country without resistance; and having laid siege 
to Cadiz, the King was given up to them, and afterwards 


Spangle, (spang gl.) n. A. S. spange; Ger. 
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(Naut.) A rope with both ends made fast, for a pur- 
chase to be hooked to its Light. — Duna. | 


Span, r.a. To measure by spans, or by the hand with the 


ugers entended, or with the fingers encompassing the 
object. — Tu measnre or reach from one side of to the 
other. — To be well matched, as horses. (U. 8) | 


of the triangular spaces included between tho arch of 
a doorway, Ac, and a rectangle formed by the outer 
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mouldings over it; the term is ulso applied to other 
similar spaces included between arches, &c., and straight- 
sided figures surrounding them. They are usually orna- | 
mented with tracery, foliage, shields, or other enrich- 
ments 

nge, 
spangel; Dan. spang.) A small plate or boss of shining 
metal; something brilliant nsed as an ornament.—Any 
little thing sparkling and brilli«ut like pieces of metal, 
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‘ish Creek, in Ohio, enters the Scioto River from 
ike co, 
Spanish Flat, in (olifornia, a post-village of El- 
dorado co, 10 m. N. of Placerville. 
Span ish-fly,n. (Zvil.) Cantharis vesicatoria. See 
UANTHARIDÆ. 


Span'drel, xn. [Probably from span] (Arch) One Span‘ish Fork, in Utah, a post-village of Utah co., 


Zm. S. of Provo City; 

Span inh Juice, n. 
unsren 

Span ish Lake. in Louisiana, 12 m. long. and con- 
— with Red Kiver a short distance above Natchi- 
tochea, 

Spanish Language and Literature. It seems 
probable that the Cantabrian was the must ancient lan- 
guage of Spain, of which remnants are by 
some still tu exist in the modern Basque, spoken Ly the 
Biscayans and other inhabitants of the districts border- 
ing on the Pyrenees. ‘The old language of the Peninsula 
must, no doubt, bave been considerably alloyed by the 
admixture of Phoenician words and phrases during the 
Carthagiuian dominion; and when the Romans con- 

ered Spain, they introduced their language, which 
several centuries was the principal medium of com- 
munication of all except those living in the most re- 
mote districts. The Visigoths, who followed the Ro- 
mans in possession of the Peninsula, introduced the 
lingua Remana, a mixture of the Latin and German 
languages ; but the Latin, though corrupt, still continued 
to be spoken in many parts. Aguin, when the Moors 
overran the country, expelled the Visiguths, and estab- 
lished their own power, they brought with them the 
Arabic language, already highly cultivated, and well 
adapted for poetry; and this, in turn, became the gen- 
eral language of the country. Thus, out of numerous 
elements was gradually formed a new language — the 
Spanish; and though numerous dialects necessarily 
arose in the different petty kingdoms into which the 


yp. abt. 900. 
o extract of the root of the 


country was split, that of Castile became at length the 
classical language of Spain. Its basis is Latin; and 
many of the aucient inflexions, as well as words, are 
still preserved. There are also a large number of Teu- 
tonic words; but the admixture of Arabic, though 
considerable, is less than in the Portuguese. Force 
expression, depth of sound, and mellifiuous cadence, are 


the town. In 1853, on the death of Ferdinand VIL, the 
Queen-mother, Christina, was appointed Queen-regent 
during the minority of her danghter Isabella, to whom, 
by hia will, he bequeathed his throne. On this, Don 
Carlos, the late king's brother, laid claim te the crown, 
when a civil war, which lasted till 1840, ensued, In that 

ear, the partisans of Don Carlos were finally defeated, 


ax crystals of ice. 

—v.a. To set or #prinkle with spangles; to adorn with | 
small, distinet, brilliant bodies. 

Span‘gler, n. A person who spangles, 

Npaniard, (span'yard,) n. (Geog.) A native or citizen 
of Spain. 

Spaniel. n. [F. épagneul; O. F. espagmevl, from 


he next event of importance was the contest between 
Espartero (q. r.), the regent, and the Queen-dowager 
Christina, for the supreme power during the minority 
of the Queen, Espartero was soci from 1840 to 
1843, but was compelled to flee before O'Donnell and 
Narvaez, and was not restored till 1847. Frequent 
changes of ministry, occasional revolts, the banishment 
of Queen Christiana (1854, see CHRISTIANA. p. 555, and 
Mania CHRISTIANA, p. 1584), the formation of the O'Don- 
nell ministry (1558). the war with the Moors (see Mo- 
Rocco). the invasion of St. Domingo (188), the quarrels 
between & and her former colonies, Peru (1861-1865) and 
Chile (1568), the revolution of Sept, 17, 1868, which re- 
sulted in the flight of Isabella IL. (see ISABELLA and PRIM), 
the Cuban insurrection (1868-75), the regency under Ser- 
rano (1869), the refusal of the crown by Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern, owing to French opposition (1870), the 
acceptution by Amadeus, son of Victor Emmanuel, King 
of Italy, of the crown tendered to him by a vote of the 
Cortex, Dec. 1470, his abdication in 1873, and the acces- 
sion of Alfonso XII, see p. 2316.— For. Poss Cuba and 
Porto Kico in the W. Indies. the Philippine and Ladrone 
islands in the Pacific. and Centa in N. Africa h 
About the time of Julius Cæsar, & must have contained 
78,000,000 inhabitants; in 1688 it did not possess more 
than 5,000,000. But from that time forward there was 
a temporary increase; in 1768, the pop. had risen to 
9,97 800; in 1789, to 10.061,480; and in 1797 it exceeded 
12,000,000. In 1820, it had fallen to abt. 11,000,000; but 
in 1823, it had again risen to 12,000,000, and in 1428, to 
13,698,029, In 1842. the pop. was found not to exceed 
12,054 000. It rose again to 12,108,774 in 1846, to 15,- 
658.546 in 1860, and to 16,845 506in 1871; giving adens- 
ity of pop.. at the latter period, of 90 per English sq. 
m. Pp (official) Jan., 1878, 16,625,860. See p. 2316, 
Spala‘tro, u seaport of Dalmatia,on the Gulf of Veni 
aat. 4% W N., Lon. 16° 26’ E; pop. 11,242. 
Spalding. (spawl'ding,)a market-town of England, in 

eee on the Welland, 15 m. from Boston; pop, 

725. 


2 
Spnl ding. in Georgia, a W. central co.; area, 200 sq. 


m, It ia bordered W. by Flint River. 
sified: soil. fertile. Cap. Griffin. 
Spallanzani, Lazine, (spal-lan-den’ne,) an eminent 
tiliau naturalist, u. near Reggio, 1729, who became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Pavia, where he was distinguished 
by his experiments in physiology. In 1785 he went to 
Turkey, and made many observations on geology and 
extinct volcanoes. He also visited Germany, and re- 
ceived particular marks of attention from the emperor 
Joseph IE His principal works are Experimenta on 
the Reproductions of Anunals, Essay upon Animaleulae 
in Fluids, Mic: ical Experiments, Memoirs on the 
Circulation of the Blood, Travels in the Two Sicilies and 
the A nes, und Observations on the Transpiration o 
Pla D. at Pavia, 1790. 
Bpnit, n. (Min) A white, scaly mineral, used to pro- 
mote fusion of metals. — Batley. 
1 (AS. and Du. span ; Dan. spand ; Ger. 


Surface, diver- 


nne.) 


space of time. 
—A pair of horses driven together, and generally similar 
in color, form, and movement. (U. 8.) 

(Arch. and Enginerring.) The extent or spread of an 
arch between its piers and abutments. | 


Span ‘ish, n. 


Hispaniola, now Hayti, where the best breed of this spe- 
cies of dogs came from.) A dog of much antiquity, and 
one whose breed has been particularly attended to in va- 
rious countries, particnlarly the Eastern, All the varieties | 
of the S. are more or less elegant (Fig. 498); and the & | 
has been divided into more varieties than any other dog. 
The distinguishing characteristics of the race are:—A‘ 
rather broad muzzle, remarkably long and full ears, the 
hair plentiful and beautifully waved, particularly that of 
the ears, tail, and binder part of the thighs. The prevail- | 
ing color is liver nnd white; sometimes red and white, or 
black and white; sometimes deep brown or black on 
the face and breast, with a tan spot over each eye. The 
true English-bred &. called a springer, differs but little | 
in figure from the setter, except in being not so tall. 
Their form is also more delicate, thei ears longer, very 
soft and pliable, nnd covered with a coat of long waving 
and silky hair; the nose is red or black; the tail bushy) 
and pendulous. < 
The cacker, Bo 3 
called from his 
npproprintion to 
woolecock-shoot- 
ing, is a still 
smaller spaniel, 
and more com- 
pact in its frame, 
and his hair still 
more waved and 
curly than that 
of the springer, 
The Water- Ñ. 
(nis aquati- 
cus) is a sturdy 
& with crisped 
hair, and with 
head rather lar- 
ger and rounder 
than those of the 
land-S. The Al- 
pine, or St Ber- 
Dard, variety of 
the spaniel breed exceeds others in size and beauty. It 
is generally two feet high at the shoulders, and fall six 
feet from the nose to the end of the tail, The smaller 
F. King Charles’ dog (Canis breriprlis), ia n small va- 
riety of the & used as lap-dogs. The Maltese dog and the 
Lion-dog (Canis leoninus) are small species of & The 
first is supposed to have sprung from the intercourse of 
the little £ with the smaller water-dog. It has the hair 
all over the body very long and silky. and generally pure 
white. The other bas long, silky bair about the head, 
neck, shoulders, and extremity of the tail, but on the 
other part short, giving the little animal a leonine ap- 
nce, The Newfoundland dog is placed by most 
authorities in the & gronp, to which its form, its coat, 
and its hunting propensities evidently entitle him. 
he language of Spain, 


= 
Fig. 2402. — KING CHARLES’ SPANTEL. 


ope —a. Pertaining to Spain. 
he space from the end of the thumb to the end of the 8 
little finger when extended; nine inches.—A short 8 


pan ish-bayonet,n. (Ft.) See Yucca, 

prer cere m. A soft black pigment, prepared 
y burning cork in the manner of Frankfort and ivory 

blacks, differing from the former in being of a lighter 

and softer texture. 


Spanish Bluffs, in Tras, a village of Bowie co., on 


River, 12 m. N. of Boston. 
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the peculiar characteristics of the Spanish; which, 
however, has a guttural accent, derived probably from 
its Teutonic origin. The abundance of vowels and liq- 
uids makes the language harmonious when spoken by 
native Castilians; it is essentially poetical, and poetry 
may be considered as the of the national literature, 
Ibis a curious fuet, that there is very little patois among 
the Castilians, aud that the lunguage is spoken by the 
lower classes with remarkable — sad precision. 
The rise of Spanish literature cannot traced further 
back than the middle of the 12th century, for the songs 
of the Troubadours belong to a period antecedent to the 
settlement of the language. The ballads composed in 
honor of Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, called Æ Campeador, or 
more Popstar the Cid, are among the earliest speci- 
mens of Spanish writing, and display at once t in 
dependence of thougnt and felicity of ex on. No 
doubt, however, the Moorish ballads, or those written 
to celebrate the chivalrous contests between Christian 
and Moslem knights, that preceded and accompanied 
the fall of Granada, form the most striking and distinc- 
tive part of the national literature of u. The 
M wars had already afflurded abundant themes of 
interest for the Castilian muse; but it was not till the 
fall of the capital that the very fountains of song were 
broken up. and those beautiful ballads were produced 
which seem like the rays of departed glory lingering 
round the ruins of Granada. They present a most re- 
markable combination of net merely the exterior form, 
but the noble spirit of European chivalry, with the gor- 
geousness and effeminate luxury of the East, They are 
brief, seizing single situations of the highest poetic in- 
terest, and striking the eye of the reader with a bril- 
liancy of execution, so artless in appearance withal as 
to seem rather the effect of accident than study. We 
are transported to the gay seat of Moorish power, and 
witness the animating bustle, its pomp, and its revelry, 
prolonged to the lust hour of its existence.” (Pre 
onts Ferdinand and Isabella, ii. 200.) But it was, per- 

hardly necessary to say 60 much about the Span- 
ish ballads, as the admirable translations of Mr. Lock- 
hart have made their spirit, at least, familiar to most 
readers. The honor of being the first to introduce regu- 
lar dramatic writing into Spain has been ascribed to 
Torres de erara Fa the early part of the 16th ary A 
He was followed by Lope de Vega, born at Madrid in 
1562, at once the most original, most unequal, and most 
voluminous of the Peninsular dramatists, Calderon, . 
in 1600, carried the Spanish drama to its highest per- 
fection. Like his great precursor, Lopez de Vega, his 
plays are most unequal, the finest scenes being mixed 
up with the most revolting barbarian and extravagance, 
The astonishing fecundity of these writers may in some 
degree account for, though it cannot excuse, the defects 
and inconsistencies in their dramas. The published 
works (which do not, however, embrace nearly all his 
pieces) of Lope de Vega, consist of 25 vols. 4to, each 
containing 10 or 12 plays; and 127 dramas are ascribed 
to Calderon, besides a still greater number of vaude- 
villes and interludes. The Spanish drama, however, bas 
long fallen into decay. The humiliation of the conn- 
try during the disastrous reigns of Philip IV. and 
Charles IT, and the deadening influence of the Inqni<i- 
tion, were little favorable to its cnlture; and after the 
accession of the Bourbon dynasty to the throne, French 
criticism and taste obtained au ascendency, while the 
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tronbles in which Spain has been more recently in- 
volved, have stifled all poetical talent. Some endeavors, 
indeed, have been made to revive the national drama; 
but they have signally failed, and no modern name 
connected with this brauch of literature deserves no- 
tice, except, perhaps, that of Martinez de la Kosa, the 
author of the Viuda de Padilla, The Araucuna of 
Ercilla, B. in 1525, is the only poem that Spain has pro- 
duced that has any pretensions to be classed among 
epics. Chivalrous romance was early and assiduously 
cultivated in Spain. Happily, however, the inimitable 
satire of Cervantes destroyed at once and forever the 
whole race of knights-errant. His Don Quixote, how- 
ever, still continues to interest all classes of readers by 
its oxhaustless wit, the truth of its delineations, and its 
practical good sense. It has been rendered into almost 
all languages; and, how defective soever the trausla- 
tion, it never fails to amuse and instruct. But, with 
the exception of this unique and admirable work, Span- 
ish works are but little known in foreign countries; 
and in most departments, indeed, the literature of 
Spain is poor in the extreme. And how could it be 
otherwise? In 1502 the censorship of the press was 
established; und the power of carrying it into effect 
was very soon entrusted to the Inquisition. “ f s'est 
ctalili dans Madrid,” says Beaumarchais, with quite as 
much of truth as of wit, “un systeme de liberté sur la 
vente des protluctions, qui s'étend méme dcelles de la 

resse; et que, pourcu que je ne parle en mes écrits ni de 
Pautorité, ni du culte, ni de la politique, ni de la morale, 
ni des gens en place. ni des corps en crédit, ni de L Opéra, 
ni des autres spectacles, ni de personne qui tienne à quel- 
que chose, je puis lout imprimer librement, sous Vinspec- 
tion de deux ou trois censeurs.” (Marriage de Figaro, 
acte v.) Under such circumstances, it would be con- 
tradictory and absurd to expect that the Spanish 
writers should have distinguished themselves in philo- 
sophicul research, original discussion, or in auy pursuit 
requiring freedom of inquiry. Spain has a few respect- 
able, but no eminent authors. Since 1830, however, a 
great change for the better has taken place. The cen- 
sorship of the press has been suppressed, newspapers 
have been established, and the influence and authority 
of the clergy greatly diminished, Hopes may, there- 
fore, be reasonably entertained that literature will 
again revive; but up to the present time the natural de 
velopment of the mental resources of the nation has 
been so slow, owing to the continual public disturbances, 
that many years more may elapse before literature ac- 
quires any material influence. See Spain, ¢ Education. | 

Spanish Peak, in California, a mountain peak of 

lumas co., abt. 14 m. W. of Quincy, 

Spanish Prairie, in Missouri, a vill, of Crawford co. 

Spanish Ranch, in California, a post-village of 
Plumas co., 6 m. W. of Quincy. 

Span'ish- red. n. (Juint.) 
from Venetiau-red. 

Span'ishtown, in California. See Hatr-Moon Bay. 

Spanishtown, in the island of Jamaica. See SANTI- 
AGO DE LA VEGA. 

Spank, v. 4. To slap; to punish by striking with the 
open hand; as, to spunk a child. 

—v.n. To move between a trot and a gallop, as a horse; 
to move with speed. — Wright. 

Spank’er,n. A small coin. 

(Nuut.) Same as DRIVER, q. v. 

Spanking. a. Striking with the open hand. — Mov- 

ng in quick, lively manner or pace. °. 

pan mer, n. A person who spans. — The lock of a 
fuser or carbine. 

(Mech.) An iron instrument used in the manner of a 
lever to tighten the nuts upon screws. 

Span’-shackle, (-shak'/,) n. (Naut.) A large bolt 
driven through the furecastle, and forelocked under the 
forecastle-beam and under and upon the upper deck- 
beam. 

Span’-worm, n. (Zoöl.) See PHALÆNIDÆ. 

Spar, n. [Sw. spat, a stone; Ger. spath ; Sans. spadika, 
crystal.) (Min.) A term applied to certain crystallized 
substances which easily break into cubic, prismatic, or 
other fragments with polished surfaces; — hence, also, 
the term spathose, applied generally to minerals of x 
sparry fracture. The term spar is commonly used by 
miners to denote crystalline quartz; by quarrymen it 
is applied indifferently to quartz and calcareous spur. 

Du.; Dan. sparre, a rafter; Ger. sparren, a spur, rafter. ] 
Naut.) A long beam; a general term for masts, yards, 
booms, and gaffs. 

(Arch.) A piece of timber employed as a common 
rafter in a roof. as distinguished from the principal 
rafters or other timbers, 

r. n. [A S. spirian.] To dispute; to quarrel in words; 
to wrangle. 

—To fight iu show, or as in preparation for serious combat; 
to fight as a pugilist. 

—n. A contention with the fists, as in boxing or sparring. 
—A motion, as if to strike a blow. 

Spar‘able, n. A small nail, used by shoemakers. 

Spare, v. a. [A. S. sparian; Ger. and Du. sparen; 

an. spare.) To use frugally; not to be profuse of; 
not to waste.—To save or withhold from any particular 
use or occupation.—To part with without much incon- 
venience; to do without. — To omit; to forbear. — To 
use tenderly; to treat with pity and forbeurance; to 
forbear to afflict, punish, or destroy.—To grant; to 
allow; to indulge.—To forbear to inflict or impose. 

v. n. To live frugally; to be parsimonious.—To forbear; 
to be scrupuluus.—To be frugal; not to be profuse.— 
To use mercy or forbearance; to forgive; to be tender. 

=a. Frugal: parsimonious.—Scanty; not abundant; in 
small measure. — That can be dispensed with; rot| 


An ochre differing little 
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wanted; superfluous. — Held in reserve, to be used 
in an emergency.—Wanting flesh; meagre; lean; thin. 

Spare, n. That which is over and above what is sufficient. 

Spare'ly, adv. Spariugly. 

Spare'ness, n. The state of being spare, lean, or thin; 
leanness. 

Sparer, n. One who spares or avoids expense. 

Spare’-rib, n. Some part cut off from the rib; as, a 
spare-reb of pork. 

Spar’ganium, n. (Bot.) The Burr-reed, or Reed- 
grass, a genus of plants, order Typhacee, having peren- 
nial roots, and flowers collected in several dense, round- 
ish heads, the sterile heads above the fertile. 

Spar'ger, n. A copper cylinder used by brewers for 
dashing or sprinkling. 

Spar'idæ, n. pl. (Zoiil.) The Porgee family, compris- 
Ing ncanthopterygious, spine-rayed fishes which have no 
teeth in the palate, nor spines or teeth on the opercular 
bones, the muzzle not gibbous, and the bones of the 
head not cavernous, The Sheep's-head, Sargus ovis, of 
the Atlantic coast of the U. States, is 12-30 inches loug. 
Its flesh is very highly prized. The Scupang, Scup, or 
Big Porgee, P. aryyrops, also found on this side of the 
Atlantic, is from 8 to 12 feet long. 

Spar’ing, a. Scarce; little. — Scanty; not plentiful; 
not abundant. — Saving; parsimonious. 

Spar'ingly, adv. Not abundantly; frugally; parsi- 
moniously ; abstinently; moderately; seldom; not tre- 
quently; cautiously; tenderly. 

Spar intzness, n. The quality of being sparing; par- 
simony. 

Spark, n. [A. S. spearca ; Du. spark, a spark, from Lat. 
spargo, to sprinkle.] A small glittering particle of fire, 
or ignited substance which flies off, with a cracking 
sound, from bodies when burning.— A small shining 
body or transient light. — A small portion of anything 
active; avery small portion. — A brisk, showy, gay man. 
—A lover; n beau. 

—v. n. To act the lover. 

Spark’-eyed, (-id,) a. Bright-eyed. 

Spark’ish, a. Airy; gay.— Showy; well-dressed. 

Sparkle, (Parl.) n. (Dim. of spark.] A little spark; 
a luminous particle; lustre. 

—v. n. To emit sparks; to send off small ignited par- 
ticles, as burning fuel, &c.— To shine; to glitter; to 
glisten.— To twinkle. — To exhibit the appearance of 
animation.—To emit little bubbles, as spirituous liquors. 

—r.a. To flash, as when sparks are emitted. 

Spark ler. n. One who, or the thing which, sparkles. 

Spark ling. a. Emitting sparks; glittering; lively. 

Spark’lingly, adv. With twinkling or vivid bril- 

inncy. 

Spark lingness, n. Vivid and twinkling Instre. 

Sparks, Jarep, an American historian, B. at Willing- 
ton, Conn., 1759, was ordained a minister of the Unita- 
rian congregation, 1519. His earliest publications were 
chiefly upon theotogical and coutroversial suljects; but, 
in 1529, he produced his first work in biography, under 
the title of Life of John Ledyard, the American Travel- 
ler. His subsequent publications were, The Writings of 
George Washington, selected and published from 200 folio 
volumes of Original Manuscripts, in 12 volumes,—a na- 
tional work: The Life of Washingtm; The Life of Ben- 
jamin Franklin ; and Correspondence of the American 
Revolution, being Letters af Eminent Men to George Wash- 
ington, In 1859 he was appointed Professor of Ancient 
and Modern History in Harvard College, and was Presi- 
dent of that College from 1849 to 1852. D. 1866. 

Sparks' ville, in /ndiana, a post-village of Jackson 
co., 22 m. 8.W. of Seymour. 

Sparlin’ville, in Missouri, a village of Newton co., 
ubt. 10 m. W. of Neosho. 

Spar’oid, a. (Zodl.) Noting fishes of the family SPAR- 
ID&, q. v. 

Sparrow, n. [A. S. speara; Ger. sperling; Dan. 
spurv.) (And.) A group of birds belonging to the 
family FRINGILLIDA, q. v. 

Spar'row-hawk,n. [A. S. sprar-ha foc, spiir-hafoc, 
spar-habuc.| (Zodl.) See ACCIPITRIN®. 

Spar’ry, a. Resembling spar, or consisting of spar. 

Sparse, a. [lat. sparsus, from spurgo, to strew, to 
scatter.) Thinly scattered; not dense; set or planted 
here and there. 

Sparse'ness, n. 
scattered state. 

Spar’sim, adv. ([Lat., from spargere, to scatter.) 
Sparsely. A 

Spar'ta, or LACEDÆMON. (Anc. Geog.) The capital of 
Laconia, the chief city of Peloponnesus, and the rival of 
Athens in the ancient history of Greece, occupied partly 
a range of low hills on the right bauk of the Eurotas, 
and partly the intervening plain. Its appearance, even 
in its palmiest days, was by no means equal to its re- 
nown, for, though not destitute of handsome public 
buildings, the severe law ascribed to Lycurgus, that 
“the doors of every (private) house should be fashioned | 
only with the saw, and the ceiling with the axe,“ exer- 
cised a cramping influence on the development of archi- 
tecture, and of the fine arts generally. The Acropolis 
of S. occupied a hill in the N. part of the city, and was 
adorned with a temple to Athena (the tutelary goddess | 
of S.), plated with bronze, whence it was called the 
Brazen House, and the goddess herself Chalciacus (the 
Dweller in the Brazen House). On the bronze plates 
were beautifully sculptured various Greek myths, At 
the É. base of the Acropolis stood the Agora, or Market- 
place, whence streets proceeded to the different quarters 
of the city. Here stood the public buildings of the 
magistrates. The Agora contained many statues. The 
principal street in S., called the Aphetais, ran S. from the 


State of being sparse; thinness; 
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the city, and was lined with a long succession of monu- 
mental edifices, chiefly fAeroa and sanctuaries. Along 
the banks of the Eurotas stretched the Dromos ( Race- 
course), in which were several yymnasia, with temples 
of the Dioscuri, of the Graces, &c., and numerous stat- 
ues; and still further 8. a broader level, Platanistas, 
so called from the plane trees that grew there. This 
was the scene of these mock-conutests in which the 
Spartan youth learned to face withont fear the realities 
of war. The history of S. is really the history of Laro- 
nia. The origin of S. is unknown; but it cannot be 
doubted that their inhabitants were Achæans. It is 
during the rule of the Achwan princes that the events 
of the famous, but unhistorical, expedition against Troy, 
forming the subject of Homer's Ziad, are described as 
taking place, Menelaus, husband of Helen, was king 
at S, and it was during the reign of his grandson, Tisa- 
menus, that the Dorians invaded Peloponnesus. The 
Jact of w Dorian invasion is universally admitted, but 
of the details, scanty even as they are, we may safely be 
sceptical, All that is clear is, that the native Achwan 
population were deprived of political privileges, and ap- 
pear henceforth as /eriact aud Hen the Doriun con- 
querors alone forming the historical Spartans, Towards 
the middle of the Sth cent. B c. the Dorians of S. had 
not only thoroughly established themselves in their new 
settlement, but had suljugated the whole ot the tertile 
and beautiful vale of Lacedemon, commonly known ag 
Laconia, and had begun to cherish ambitious views of 
extending their supremacy over the other Dorian set- 
thements in Peloponnesns—viz., those of Messenia and 
Argos. Hence originated the Messenian wars, which 
terminated (668 B. c.) in the complete overthrow of the 
Dorians of Messenia, who were reduced by the victori- 
ous Spartans to the condition of Periceci. Similar strug- 
gles occurred both with the older Achæan inhabitants 
in the centre of Peloponnesus aud with the Dorians of 
Argos, Åc., in which the Spartans were generally snc- 
cessful. The development of their warlike and ambi- 
tions character is usually ascribed to the institutions of 
Lycurgus; and whatever we may think of that more 
than semi-mythical personage, the institutions that go 
nnder his name were well fitted to make the Spartans 
exactly what they figure in history —a race of stern, 
cruel, resolute, rude, and narrow-minded warriors. capa- 
ble of a momentary self-sacrificing patriotism (as in the 
story of the 300 heroes who fell at Thermopylæ), bat 
utterly destitute of the capacity for adopting or appre- 
ciating a permanently noble and wise policy. The out- 
break òf the Peloponnesian war (431 B. c.) brought the 
rivalry between S. and Athens to a head. and in the 
mighty stroggle that ensued, victory declared on the 
side of the combatant least capable of maintaining the 
greatness of Greece, S. now attuined the hegemony of 
Greece; bnt her insolent tyranny in the bour of her tri- 
umph excited the indignation of those whom she held 
in virtual subjugation, and the glorious retaliations of 
the Thebans under Epaminondas stripped her of all ber 
splendid acquisitions, and reduced the Laconian state to 
its primitive boundaries. Later, the rise of the Macedo- 
nian power limited still more the Spartan territory, nor 
did it ever after attain its earlier dimensions, Finally 

after a series of vicissitudes, S. passed into the hands of 
the Romans, and became a portion of the Roman prov. 
of Achaia. Its site is now occupied by two villages, 
Magula and Psychiko, about 1 mile apart, by the town 
of New Sparta, built since the revolution, on one of the 
Spartan hills, and by corn-ficlds and gardens. amid which 
fragments of wrought stone may be seen cropping from 
the ground. 

Sparta, in Alabama, a post-village, cap. of Conecuh co, 

GO m. S.S.W. of Montgomery; pop. abt. 250. 

Sparta, in Grorgia, a post-village, cap. of Hancock co., 
24 m. N.E. of Milledgeville; pop. abt 900. 

Sparta, in Illinois, a township of Knox co, abt 6 m. 

E. of Galesburg ; pop. abt. 3,000 — A post-village of 
Randolph co., 113 m. S. of Springfield; pep. abt. 2,000, 
Sparta, in Indiand, a post-township of Dearborn co.; 
yp. abt. 3,000.— A village and township of Noble co., 

35 m. N.W. of Fort Wayne. 

Spari, in Kentucky, a post-village of Owen co., 35 m. 
N. of Frankfort. 

Sparts, in Louisiana, a post-village, cap. of Bienville 
parish, 

Sparta, in Michigan, a post-township of Kent eo.; pop. 
abt. 1,400. 

Sparta, in Mississippi, a post-village of Chickasaw co., 

40 m. N.N E. of Jackson. 

Sparta, in Missouri, a village of Buchanan co., abt. 200 
m. N.W. of Jefferson City. 

Sparta, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Edgecombe 
co., 84 m. E. of Raleigh. 

Sparta, in New Jersey, a post-village and township of 
Sussex co., abt. 66 m. N.E. of Trenton; pep. of town- 
ship abt. 3,500. 

Sparta, in New York, a township of Livingston co.; 
pop. abt. 1.500. 

Sparta, in Ohio, a post-village of Morrow co., 35 m. 
N. N. E. of Columbus.— A village of Stark co., 68 m. 8, 
of Cleveland. 

Sparta, in Pennsylvania, a township of Crawford co. ; 
pop. abt. 1,600. 

Sparta, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of White co., 
85m S E. of Nashville; pop. abt. 550. 

Sparta, in Virginia, a post- village of Caroline co., abt 
33 m. N. N. E. of Richmond. 

Sparta, in Wisconsin, n post-village und township, cap. 
of Monroe co, 25 m. E.N.E. of La Crosse; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 2.000. 

Spur'tacus. a Thracian shepherd. famous for his vie- 


Agora to the 8. wall, through the most level part of 
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tories over the Romans. He was one of the gladiators 
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of Lentulns; bnt, escaping with thirty others, he placed 

himself at the head of ammmerous army, with which he 

deleated the Romans in several battles. At length Uras- 
sus Was sent agaist Lim, and alter a bloody contest &. 

was slain, u. c. 71. 

«a. | Grog.) Relating to ancient Sparta ; hence, 
Uren. 
n Indiana, a post-village of Ran- 
N. of Richmond. 
rg. in S. Curolina, a N.W. dist., border- 
Rivers. Emoree, 

Broad, Tiger, and Pacolet. 

Min. Gold and iron. Cap. Spartanburg. p. (1850) 

40 408.—A post village, cap. of the above dist., 98 miles 

N N.W. of Columbia. 

gs con rete Wide in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 

Srawlord co.. 9 m. S.S.W. of Corry, 

Spar'tapolis, in Virginia, a village of Rockingham 
Co. 142 m. N.W. of Richmond. 

Spar terie, n. sparto, grass-hemp ; Lat. spartum.] 
Voven work, as mats, nets, ropes, cordages, Ke, made 
of the blades of ditlerent species of grasses, of the gen. 
Spartium stipa, and others, 

Spartium., n. (of) A genns of plants, order Fa- 
„erer, distingnished by the roundish form ot its stand- 
ard. ‘Che Spanish Broom, S junceum, is a native of 
the south of Europe, generally growing in dry soils and 
rocky situations, and attaining a height of & feet or up- 
wards. Its branches are upright, round, and rush-like, 
a characteristic of this genus. They are smooth, and 
bear only afew small simple leaves, which soon drop 
off. ‘The fibre of the branchlets is much used in some 
parts of Italy. France, und Spain, for making cloth, 
ropes, Kc. In the south of France, the plant is culti- 
vated on dry. unproductive soils. The branchlets are 
mada into bundles, dried, beaten, steeped, and washed, 
in order to the separation of the fibre. 

vrus, n. (Zo) The Boce, a genus of acanthop- 
yuious fishes in the Linnean system, having the 
gill-opemug scaly, the mouth furnished with strong 
cutting teeth, the body compressed, the lateral line 
carved behind, and the pectoral fins rounded. 

Spasm, (spuzm,) n. (br. spasme ; Gr. spasmos, from 
spao. to draw. | (Med.) An involuntary contraction of 
muscular tissue, or that state of contraction of the mus- 
cles which is not spontaneously disposed to alternate 
with relaxation. When the contractions alternate with 
relaxation. and are frequently and preternaturally re- 
peated, they are called convulsions, S. are distinguished 
as clonic and tonic: the contractions in the former al- 
ternating with relaxations, as in epilepsy; but in the 
latter remaining fixed, as in lock-jaw. 

Spasmod'ic, Spasmodical, a. 
spasm ; consisting in spasm. — Convulsive, 

=n. (Meda A medicine good for removing spasm. 

Spas ogy. n. Gr. spasmos, and logos discourse.) 
The doctrine of spasms. 

Spas'tie, a. (Wed) Relating to spasms; spasmodic. 

Spat, n. The young of shell-tish.— A light stroke or 
blow. — A petty quarrel. (U. s.) 

Spatan’guas, n. (lat. sputangius] (Zu.) A genus 
ot Eu“ e, or Sea-urchins, having the mouth situated 
laterally, and but four rows of pores, 

Spateh’-cock, n. A toul just killed and quickly boiled 
for any sudden occasion, — Warcester. 

Sputha'ceous. ao. (Bot. Furnished with, or having 
the appearance of, a spathe. 

Spathe, n. (Lat. spatha] (Bot.) A large and colored 
bract situated at the base of a spadix, enclosing the 
latter, amd supposed to perform the office of corolla. 

Spathie, a. (Mn) Foliated or lamellar, 

Spa'tial. a. Relating to space. 

Spa'tially, arr With reference to space. 

Spatium, n. (Bot) See Lewista. 

Spat'ter. r. a, To sprinkle, us with water, or any 
fluid, or with any moist or dirty matter. — To asperse ; 
to delane. 

r. n. Tospit: to sputter as at anything nauseous taken 
into the month, 

Spat‘terdashes, n. pl. 
egy from mud and water, 

Spatts, n. pl. A kind of spatterdashes, reaching but 
little above the ankle, — Crabb. 

Spatula, n. (Lat, dim. of spatha, a broad. flat wooden 
instrument for stirring any liquid.] A broad thin sort 
of Knite. nsed by apothecaries for spreading plasters, &. 

Spatulate, a [From Let. spatula.) (Written also 
spathula) (Nit Hest) Flattened, and broader and 
Tonnded at the apex, narrow at the base, 

Spaulding, in Michigan. a township of Saginaw co., 
abt ban. S. of Saginaw yi pop. abt. 300. 

Spavinwn. [It sprrinio.| (Pir) A disease of horses, 
which occurs under two different forms, both interfer 
ing with soundness. In young, weakly, overworked 
snbjects, the hoek-joint is sometimes distended with 
dark-colored thickened synovia or joint-oil, This is 
boy or blood S. The second variety of S. is the more 
common and serious, Towards the inside of the hock, 
at the head of the shank-bone, or between some of the 
small bones of the hock, a bony enlargement may be 
seen and felt, This is bone S. At first. there is ten- 
derness, heat, swelling, and considerable lameness; but 
as theanflammotion in the bone and its investing mem- 
brane alates, the huneness is less perceptible, although 
the animal continues to drag his leg and vo stihly, 

Spawi, r n. To throw moisture out of the mouth, 

Spittle; moisture ejected from the mouth. 

Spawbling.». Spawl; spittle. 

Spawn [A B spana, teats.) (Zoil) The egga or 
Ova ot those oviparons animals which exclude them in 
a Wass, tiller separate, as iu must osseous fishes, or eu- 


Relating to 
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veloped in an albuminous covering, as in frogs, toads, 
and many molluscs. 

( Bot.) See MYCELIUM. 

Spawn, v.a. To eject or deposit, as fishes do their 
eggs. — To bring forth; to generate, 

—v.n. To eject or deposit eggs, as fish or frogs. — To 
issue, as offspring. 

Spnwu er, x. The female fich. 

Spay, v.a. To castrato femate beasts, by extirpating 
the ovuries, 

Speak, v. n. [A. S. spwcan, spracan; Du. spreken; 
Ger. sprechen.) To break silence; to utter articulate 
sounds or words, as human beings; to express thoughts 
by words; to discourse; to utter a speech, discourse, or 
harangue; to utter thoughts in a public assembly; to 
express Opinions; to dispute; to make mention of; to 
give sound. 

—r.a, To utter with the mouth; to pronounce; to utter 
articulately, as buman beings; to declare ; to proclaim ; 
to celebrite; to talk or converse; to utter or pro- 
nounce, as in conversation; to address; to accost; to 
exhibit; to make known; to express silently or by 
signs; to communicate, 

Speak’able, a. That can be spoken. 

|Speak’er,n. One who speaks, in whatever manner; 
one who proclaims or celebrates. — One who utters or 
pronounces a discourse ;—usually, one who utters a 
speech in public.— The person who presides in a delib- 
erative or legislative assembly, preserving order and 
regulating the debates; w chairman; as, the speaker of 
the House of Commons, the speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

Speak’er, in Michigan, a township of Sanilac co.; pop. 
abt. 400. 

Speak'ing,n. Act of uttering words; discourse. — 
Oratory; ution 

Speak’‘ing-trumpet, n. A trumpet by means of 
which the voice may be made audible at a great dis- 
tance.— Mur. Dict. 

Speak’ing-tube, n. A pipe of India-rubber, gutta- 
percha, &c., for communicating orders from one room 
to auother.—Simmonds. 

Spear, (,) n. (A. S. spere] An offensive weapon 
thrown from the hand; a long, pointed weapon, used in 
war and hunting by thrusting or throwing: a lance; a 
sharp-pointed instrument with barbs, used tor stabbing 
fish and other animals. 

—v.a. To pierce with a spear; to kill with a spear, 

r. n. To shoot or spront in the form of a spear. 

|Spear’-foot, n. A horse's off-foot behiud. 

Spears arcana n. (Bot.) See Poa, 

Spear’-hand, n. The right hand— being that in 
which a horseman holds the spear. 

Spear’man, n. A soldier who is armed with a spear. 

Spear’mint, z. (Bot.) Bee MENTHA. 

(Spears ville, in Zvunsylvania, a post- village of Ful- 
ton co., >83 m. W. S. W. of Harrisburg. 

Spear'wort, n. (Bot.) See RANUNCULUS. 

Special, (spesh’tal,ja. Fr. spécial; It. speciále ; Lat. 
speeialis, from species, a peculiar sort.] Designating a 
species or sort. — Particular; peculiar; noting some- 
thing more than ordinary.— Appropriate; designed tor 
a particular purpose; confined to some particular class 
of snbjects.— Extraordinary; uncommon; chier iu ex- 
cellence. 

Specialist, n. A person devoted to a specialty; a 
practical man. 

Speciality, n. Specialty.— The quality of the species. 

Specializa’tion, n. The act of specializing. 

Spe’cially, adv. In a special manner; particularly; 
ina manner beyond what is common, or out of the or- 
dinary course; for a particular purpose; chiefly. 

Specialty. n. [L. Lat. specialitas.) Something spe- 
cial or particular. 

(Luw.) A special contract; an obligation or bond; 
the evidence of a debt by deed or instrument under 
seal. 

Specie, (spé'she,) n. [Contracted from species, q. v.] 
Special money; not paper money; coin; copper, silver, 
or gold coined and used as a circulating medium of com- 
merce. 

Species, (spé'shez,) n. [ Lat., from specio, to look at, to 
behold.) The outward appearance; the outside; shape; 
sensible appearance or representation; sort; kind. 

(Nat. Hist.) A group of such individuals as have an 
essential identity in all qualities proceeding from their 
alternate constitution or nature. The term employed 
to designate a collection of individuals which resemble 
each other more closely than they resemble any other, 

being the group inferior to genus and superior to vurtety. 

F. under certain circumstances are liable to variations, 

bot all varieties have a tendency to revert to theirorigi- 

nal specific type. A S, is generally considered as a per- 
manent production of nature, Which is capable of va 

ing within certain limits, but in no case capable of be- 
ing altered so as to assume the characters of another 
species. Sir David Brewster, Darwin, and his followers, 
hold a different opinion, and contend that S., so far 
from being immutable, are liable to change of almost 
any extent; in fact, that plants, or animals, by the 
operation of causes acting over a long period of time, 
may become so altered that they preserve scarcely any 
apparent resemblance to those from which they sprong. 

In mineralogy, the term is of very arbitrary application, 

serving only, like class, order, genus, Kc the purpose 

of classification, although it thus indicates common 
characters, or points of real agreement among minerals. 
(Legice) A predicuble which is considered us ex 


it is affirmed. 


Specific, Specifical, a. [Fr. spécifique, from Lat. 
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pressing the whole essence of the individuals of which 
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species, and facio.to make.) That makes a thing of the 
species of which it is; designating the peculiar property 
or properties of a thing, which constitute its species, 
and distinguish it from other things.—That specifies or 
particulurizes ; definite or particular disease or certain 
diseases. 

Ñ. gravity, or & weight. ( Physics.) The weight of a 
given bulk of any solid, liquid, or gas, as compared with 
some body taken as a standard; thus, taking a given 
bulk of water to consist of 1,000 atoms, an equal bulk 
of platinum will contain 23.000; of copper, nearly 9,000; 
of iron, about 8.000; and of glass, about 3,000; these 
numbers being in proportion to the specific gravity of 
the respective substances. The specific gravity of all 
substances, except the guses, is determined by a ready 
mode of weighing them in distilled water, after the cele- 
brated principle of Archimedes. (See ARCHIMEDES, PRIN- 
irt OF.) The specific gravity of a solid is ascertained by 
weighing the substance in air and in water. If the solid 
be heavier than water, it is first weighed in air, next im- 
mersed in water, when it will appear to have lost weight, 
— this, too, being carefully ascertained. The weight 
of the substance in water is subtracted from ite weight 
in air, the latter being divided by the difference, the 
quotient affording the specific gravity desired. If the 
substance be lighter than water, itis sunk in the water 
by being fixed to a solid heavier than water, — the 
weight of this heavy solid both in air'and water being 
known. ‘The compound is weighed both in air and 
water, the loss of weight being ascertained. Find the 
difference between this loss and the loss sustained by 
the heavy body when weighed alone in water; with this 
number divide the weight of the light body; the result 
will afford its specific gravity. The specific gravity of 
a fluid may be readily ascertained by comparing the 
weights of equal bulks of distilled water and of the 
fluid whose specific gravity is sought; for on dividing 
the weight of the fluid Ly that of the water, the quo- 
tient will give the specific gravity. The specific gravity 
of a gas is ascertained in a manner similar to that of a 
liquid, except that atmospheric air is taken as the 
standard of unity. Ifa copper or glass flaxk, provided 
with a good stopcock, be weighed, first when filled 
with air, and secondly when exhausted as perfectly as 
possible by means of an air-pump, the difference of 
these weights will give the weight of air contained in 
the flask. Ifthe flask be now filled with the gas under 
examination, and carefully weighed, this weight, after 
deducting the weight of the flask, will give the weight 
of the gas. The weight of the gas divided by that of 
the same bulk of air will afford the specific gravity of 
the gas as compared to air. The water used in deter- 
mining the specific gravity of bodies should be taken at 
the convenient standard of 60° Fahr. 

Specific, n. That which is peculiar to anything, and 
distinguishes it from all others. 

(d.) A remedy that cures diseases upon some 
principle peculiar to itself, and not common to any two 
or more remedies; a remedy which infallibly cures all 
cases of certain diseases to which it is deemed appro- 
priate. 

|Specifically, adr. So as to constitute a species; ac- 
cording to the nature of the species; particularly; 
definitely. 

Specificalness, n. Quality or state of beingspecifical 

Specifica’tion, n. ([Fr.] Act of specifying; state 
of being specified; designation of particulars; particu- 
lar mention; statement of particulars; statement in 
detail; act of placing in a particular species; act of 
determining by a mark or limit; notation of limits, 

(Law.) A written statement containing a minute 
description or enumeration of particulars, as of an in- 
vention which itis sought to secure by a patent. 

Specificness, n. Specificalness. 

Spec'iſied. a. Particularized; specially named. 

Specify, GH.) v.a. [Fr. specifier; It. spectficare.] 
To make special or specific; to mention or name, as & 
particular thing; to designate in words so as to distin- 
guish a thing from every other, 

Spe'eimen, n. [Lat, from specio.) That by which a 
thing is seen, Known, or recognized; a token; a proof; 
a sample; a part or small portion of anything intende 
to exhibit the kind and quality of the whole, or of some- 
thing not exhibited. 

„ (spe’shus,) a. [Fr. spécieur ; Lat. speciosus, 

irs.) Showy; pleasing to the view.— Appar- 

ently right; superficially fair, just, or correct; appear- 
ing well at first view; plausible; ostensible 

Spe’ciously, adv. With a fair appearance; with a 
show of right. 

Spe’ciousness, n. The state or quality of being spe- 
cious; plausible in appearance. 

Speck, n. LA. S. speera; L. Ger. spaak] A small place 
in anything that is discolored; a stain; a blemish; a 
flaw. — A very small thing. 

—v.a. To stain in spots or drops; to spot. 

—n. Same as SPICK, q. r. 

Speckle, (%% ien. [Dim. of speck, g. v.] A little 
spotin anything of n different substance or color from 
that of the thing itself. 

v. q. To mark with small spots of a different color. 

Speckled Mountain, in Oxford co., Mains, near 
the boundary of New Hampshire, [tis abt. 4.000 ft. high. 

Speck ledness, n. The state of being speckled. 

Specksioneer, Specksioner, (sp /h’shun-rr,) n. 
(Whale fishery.) The man who directs the operation of 
entting up a whale.— Ori e, 

Spectacle, (spckla-kl) n. Fr.: Lat. spectaculum, from 
etre, to look nt.] An exhibition; something exhib- 
ited to view:—usnally. something presented to view as 
extraordinary; a representation; auything seen. 
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pec’taele, n: pl. ( Optics.) An instrument, consisting of; 
two lenses set in a frame, for assisting or correcting the 
defects of imperfect vision. The lenses are convex or con- | 
cave, according to the nature of the detect to be remedied. | 
In old age the torm of the eye becomes flat, aud the rays | 
of light are consequently not refracted sufficiently in 
passing through it to meet on the retina and produce 
distinct vision. This defect is remedied by a convex 
lens, which produces a slight convergency of the rays 
before they enter the eye. Short-sighted people, on the 
contrary, require concave lenses ; because, in their cuse, 
the indistinctiveness of vision proceeds from too great a 
curvature of the anterior portion of the eye, which 
canses the rays to meet in a point before they reach the 
retina—a defect which is remedied by giving the rays a 
slight divergency before they enter the eye. Spectacles 
were probably invented by Alexander de Spina, a monk 
of Florence, about 1285. 
pee'tacled, 4. Furnished with spectacles. 
tre’ular,a. Relating to shows or exhibitions. (a.) 
— Relating to spectacles or eye-glasses. 


the distant stars and nebule. The light incident on the; considerable light on the question of the constitution 
prism is rendered parallel, as in the ordinary arrange of the universe, new fucts having been acquired con- 
ment, and the emergent rays are observed in the suine; cerning the sun, stars, nebula, and comets. 

mauuer, but a further refinement is required in this Spee’ular,a. From Lat. speculum, a mirror 
case. The image of a star formed at the focus of a good, 


telescope is almost a point; its spectrum, theretore, 


] Havin 
the qualities of « speculum or mirror; having a smooth 
reflecting surface. — Affording view. (R.) — Aiding the 
sight, as a magnifying glass. 

Specula’ria, x. (Bo) A genus of plants, order Came 
panulacee. Thie most conspicuous species, S. speculum, 
the Venus“ Looking-glass, is a pretty border flower 
muned from the torm of the blue corolla, which resembles 
a little round, coucave mirror (speculum). 

Spec ulate, r.n. [Fr. spéculer.] To contemplate; to 
consider á subject by turning it in the mind, and view- 
ing it in its different aspects and relations. 

(Com.) To purchase land, goods, stock, or other things, 
with the view or expectation of selling the articles at a 
profit. 

Specula‘tion, u. [Fr.; Lat. speculatio.] Mental view 
of anything in its various aspects and relations; contem- 
plation; intellectual examination. — Train of thoughts 


Spectator, n. [Lat.; Fr. spectatvur.] One who sees 
or behulds; one personally present; a witness. 

Spectato'rial, a. Relating to a spectator. (R.) 

Specta tress, Specta'trix, n. A female spectator 
or looker-on. 

Spec'tral, a. Pertaining to a spectre; ghostly. — Re- 

ating to s spectrum. 


would be a line, and in such a spectrum it would be im- 
possible to distinguish any of the characteristic fea- 
tures, The point, theretore, is elongated somewhat at 
right angles to the plane of refraction by means of a 


formed by meditation; mental scheme; theory; views 
of a subject not verified by fact or practice. 

(Ann.) Act or practice of buying stocks or goods, &c., 
in expectation of a rise of price and of selling them at 
an advance. 


|Spec’ulatist, n. A speculator: a theorizer. 


lindrical lens. Messrs, Sorby and B have al 
cylindrical lens „Sarg. Sorby and Browning 752 eo |e ec'ulative. „ e Given taapedela: 


arranged a modification of the S. for use with the imi- 


Spectre, (spzk’tur,)n. [Fr.; Lat. spectrum, from specio, 
to look at.) An apparition: the imaginary appearance 
of a person who is dead; a ghost. 

Spec'troscope, n. (Optics.) One of the most power- 
ful and important instruments of modern research, in 
which the analysis of light coming from various light 
sources is conducted by means of prisms. It was first 
employed in 1860. by Kirchhoff and Bunsen for the study 
of the spectrum. One of the forms of this apparatus as 
lately modified by MM. Duboscq und Grandeau, is repre- 
sented in Fig. 2403. It is composed of three telescopes 
mounted on a common foot, and whose axes converge 
towards a prism, P, of flint-glass. The telescope A is 
the only one which can turn round the prism. It is 
fixed in any required position by a clamping screw, n. 
The screw-head, m, is used to shift the position of the 
eye-piece, so that a clear image of the spectrum may be 
obtained. or, in other words, to focus the eye-piece. The 
acrew-head n is used to change the inclination of the 
axis. To explain the use of the telescopes B and C, we 


Fig. 2403. — sr ROS co R. 


must refer to Fig. 2404, which shows the passage of the 
light through the apparatus. The rays emitted by the 
flame G fall on the lens a, and are caused to converge! 
to a point. b. which is the principal focus of a second 
lens, c. Consequently the pencil, on leaving the tele- 
scope B, is formed of parallel rays. This pencil enters 
the prism P. On leaving the prism, the light is decom- 
posed, and in this state falls on the lens z. By the lens 
z,n real and reversed image of the spectrum is formed 
at i. This image is seen by the observer through a 
magnifying glass, which forms at ss a virtual image of 
the spectrum magmified about eight times. The tele- 
scope C serves to measure the relative distances of the 
lines of the spectrum. For this purpose there is placed 
at ma micrometer divided into 25 equal parts. The mi- 
crometer is formed thus:—A scale of 250 millimeters is 

ivided with great exactness into 25 equal parts. A 
Photographic negative on glass of this scale is taken, 
reduced to 15 millimeters. The negutive is taken be- 
onnse then the scale is light on a dark ground. The 
scale is then placed at m in the principal focus of the 
lens e; consequently, when the scale is lighted by the 
candle F, the rays emitted from it leave the lens e in 
parallel pencils; a portion of these, being reflected from 
a face of the prism, passes through the lens z, and 
forms a perfectly distinct image of the micrometer at £, 
thereby furnishing the means of measuring exactly the 
relative distances of the different spectral lines. The 
micrometic telescope C (Fig. 2403), is furnished with 
several adjusting screws, i, 0,7; of these i adjusts the 
focns; o displaces the micrometer in the direction of 
the spectrum laterally ; r raises or lowers the inicrome- 
ter, which it does by giving different inclinations to the 
telescope. Some of the most important astronomical 
discoveries of the last few years have resulted from the 
application of the S. to the telescope, the aid of the lat- 
ter being called in to collect the light emanating from 
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croscope. Their Micro-spectroscope is applied to the eye- 
piece of that instrument by means of direct vision 
prisms. It is applicable to opaque objects, and may also 
be applied beneath the stage. By its means the spec- 
trum of the smallest object, or a particular portion of 
any object, may be viewed with the greatest precision 
and ease. See SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 


Spee’trum, u.; pl. Spectra. (Lat., from specto, to be- 
hold.] ( Optics.) The term given to the colored image | 


of the sun when the light proceeding from it is trans- 
mitted through a prism and permitted to fall upon 
a screen. This fact of a decomposition, or separation 
into a system of pencils, of a single pencil of light, was 
first discovered by Newton, who admitted into a dark 
chamber through a small aperture in a shutter, a pen- 
cil of white or undecomposed light. This pencil was 
refracted by means of a prism of glass, the image being 
thrown upon ascreen in the shape of an elongated stripe 
of colors, called the prismatic spectrum. (See Fig. 834.) 
This stripe is made up of seven successive bands, of dif- 
ferent colors, the lowest of which, or the least refracted 
portion, is red; orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet following. Between these different tints it is im- 
possible to point out any distinct line of demarcation, 
the whole melting into exch other. Dr. Wollaston was 
the first to discover lines in the spectrum. He observed 
two of these, and subseqnently counted nearly a thou- 
sand. The relative positions of these lines had names 
assigned to them by Professor Fraunhifer, whose name 
they bear. The sun, the planets, and almost every fixed 
star, have each their own system of lines. In the solar 
spectrum, the intensity of light appears to be greatest 
in the yellow band. The calorific powers of the spec- 
trum increase from the violet to the red extremity. The 
chemical action of the solar spectrum appears to be 
greatest in the violet band, and in the dark space be- 
yond. See DISPERSION. 

Spectrum Analysis. (Chem.) A method of deter- 
mining the chemical constituents of substances by ex- 
amining the spectra of their flames, as shown in the 
BPECTROSCOPE, q. v. It consists essentially of a tube, at 
one end of which is a convex lens, at the other an ad- 
justable slit. Near the lens is placed a triangular 
prism, in such a position that the rays of light passing 


Spec'ulatory, a. 


tion; contemplative; formed by speculation; theoreti- 
cal: ideal; not verified by fact, experiment, or practice. 
— Pertaining to view. (R.) 
(Com.) Pertaining to speculation in stocks, goods, 40. 
/ulatively, ade. In contemplation; with med- 
lation ; ideally; theoretically; in theory only, not in 
practice. — In the way of speculation in goods, & 


Spec‘ulativeness, u. The state of being speculative, 
Spec'ulator, n. [Lat.] One who speculates or forms 


theories. 

(Com.) One who buys goods or other things with the 
expectation of a rise of price, and of deriving profit from 
such advance, 

Lat. specwatorius.) Exercising 
speculation. — Adapted for viewing. 


|Spec‘ulist, n. One who considers or observes. (R.) 
Spec’ulum, u.: pl. SPECULA. 


[Lat., from specere, to 

ebold.] (Opt.) The reflector formed of polished metal, 
in distinction to one made of glass, to which the term 
mirror is generally applied. Tin and copper, the ma- 
terials employed by Newton in the first reflecting tele- 
scope. are preferable to any other metal for the pro- 
duction of large specula, the Lest proportion being 4 
atoms of copper to 1 of tin: in fact, 126-4 parts of cope 
per to 5:89 of tin. Copper in excess imparts a reddish 
tinge, while zinc in excess renders the fracture granu- 
lated and Jess white. When speculum metal is perfect, 
it should be white, glassy, and flaky. 

(Surg.) An instrument which has the property of 
dilating the part to which it is applied, and, by means 
of a reflecting glass, expressing the nature of the disease 
which lies beyond the reach of the naked eye. The &. 
is chiefly used in cases of disease of the neck, of the 
uterus, and the vagina itself. 

(Zodl.) The bright spot on the wings of ducks, &0. 

Maunder. 
peech, n. [A. S. spec, spræc; Du. spraak; Ger. 
sprache.) The faculty of uttering articulate sounds or 
words, as in human beings; the faculty of expressing 
thoughts by words or articulate sounds. — Language ; 
words as expressing ideas. — A particular language, as 
distinct from others.—Talk ; mention; common saying. 
— Formal discourse in public; oration; address; ha- 
rangue. — Any declaration of thoughts. 


through the slit and convex lens may fall upon it at a 
certain angle, varying according to the refractive powers 
of the prism. Ou the other side of the prism is a tele- 
scope of low magnifying power, which receives the rays 
refracted by it. The flame of a common spirit-lamp, 
(G, Fig. 2403,) or a gas-jet known as the Bunsen’s burner, 
placed before the narrow slit or knife edges. A small 
bead of the substance to be experimented on may be 
fused into a small loop of platinum wire. The wire being 
attached to a convenient support (e, Fig. 2403) the bea 

should be brought to the front edge of the flame. The sub- 
stance in burning gives the flame certain colors; these 
are refracted into their proper places on the spectrum 
by the prism, and examined by the telescope. It has 
beeu found that almost every element when burnt gives 
off light of a tint peculiar to itself. Thus sodium gives 
an orange light, refrangible into two lines of nearly 
equal color. Potassium, which burns with a purple 
flame, produces, as might be expected, red and blue 
lines. Lithium also gives red and blue lines, but of a 
different tint, and in a different part of the spectrum. 
Calcium gives red, yellow, green, and blue; barium an 
almost infinite number of green, and so on. S. A, affords 
the means of detecting almost infinitesimal portions of 
various elements. Sodium, for example, may be de- 
tected in quantities not much more than the millionth 
of a grain. Since the practice of this branch of analysis | 
has obtained favor among chomists. no less than three, 
perhaps four, new elements have been added to our al- 
ready numerous list, Messrs. Bunsen and Kirchhoff, on 
examining the evaporated residue of a certain mineral 
water, noticed a new light blue line, which did not be- 
long to any element with which they were acquainted. 
They rightly conjectured that it was caused by a new 
elementary substance, which they named omstum, and 
which they shortly afterwards obtained in bulk from 
the same and other sources. In the same manner they 
discovered rubidium ; and since that time other metals 
have been discovered. S. A, has also already thrown 
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Speech’fal, a. Voluble; loquacious; full of words or 
speech. (R.) 

Specchifica’tion, n. The act of making a speech; 
used humorously. 

Speech ‘ify, v.n. To make a speech ; — (in contempt, 
or vulgar.) 

Speech less, a. Destitute or deprived of the faculty 
ot speech. — Dumb; mute; silent; not speaking for a 
time. 

Speech 'lessness, n. State of being speechless; mute- 
ness. 

Speeeh'maker, n. One who makes speeches. 

Speed, v.n. [A S. spedan.gaspedan.] To make haste; 
to move with celerity.—To have snecess; to prosper; to 
succeed, that is, to advance in one’s enterprise. 

—To have any condition. good or ill; to fare. 

v. a. To despatch or send away with celerity ; to hurry; 
to hasten. — To hasten, as to a conclusion; to execute; 
to dispatch. — To help forward ; to assist; to make pros 
perous; to cause to succeed. — To destroy; to kill; to 
ruin. 

—n. Rapldity of motion; quickness; swiftness; rapidity 
of execution or performance. — Success ; prosperity in 
an undertaking ; favorable issue, that is, advance to the 
desired end. 

Speeder, n. One who, or the thing which, 8 8. 

Speed'ily, adv. Quickly; with haste; in a short time, 

Speed'iness, n. The quality of being speedy; quick- 
ness; celerity. 

Speeds’ville, in New York, a post-village of Tomp- 
kins co., 15 m. B.E. of Ithaca. It is pleasantly situated 
on u binff near the confluence of the West Owego Creek 
with Blair's Brook. It has 3 churches, a hotel, and a 
school, and a fine park of sugar-maples in the centre of 
the village. Pop. abt 500. 

Speed well, n. (Bot.) See VERONICA. 

Speed’y, a. (A. S. spedig.) Quick; swift; nimble; 

nasty; rapid in motion; quick in performance; not dilg- 

tory or slow, d 


SPEN 


s r'town,in New Jersey, a village of Essex co.,7 m. 
N. of Newark. 

Speight’s Bridge, (its,) in N. Carolina, a post- 
Village of Greeue co., 79 m. E.S.E. of Raleigh. 

Speke, Joux HANNING, u distinguished African travel- 
ler, and explorer of the sources of the Nile, was B. of an 
ancient family at Whitelackington, in Somersetshire, in 
1827. lle entered the Indian army at the age of 17, 
served in Sir Colin Campbell's division through the 
campaign in the Punjaub, and during his annual leave 
of absence made exploring expeditions in the Himalayas 
and in Thibet, especially studying the botany, gevlogy, 
and natural history of the region, and collecting speci- 
mens, He subsequently accompanied Captain Burton 
in his exploration of Eastern Africa, and in 1558 reached 
the head of the great lake Nyanza, under the Mountains 
of the Moon, and since called Victoria Nyanza. Desir- 
ous of ascertaining whether the Nile has its sources in 
that lake, he set out from Zanzibar in 1860, accompa- 
nied by Capt. Grant, to find the southern end of the lake; 
and after heroic struggles agaiust extraordinary difti- 
culties, succeeded in his object, spent some time on the 
shores of the N vanza, and striking the Nile at Urondo- 
goni, retraced its course to the lake. Speke was wei- 
dentally shot near Bath. 1864. His Journal of the Dis- 
covery of the Source of the Nile appeared in 1863, and a 
pamphlet, entitled, What Led to the Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile, in 1564. 

Spel ding. n. A dried haddock. 

Spell, „. |A. S. spelian, to take another's place.) The 
act of taking another's place or turn temporarily in any 
labor or service,—A short period of time; a little while. 

IA. S. spell, history, speech.) An incantation; a charm 
consisting of some words of occult power. 

—v.a. To take anothers place or turn temporarily in any 
labor or service; to relieve. — To tell or name, as the 
letters of a word, with a proper division of syllables. — 
To write or print with the proper letters; to form, as 
words, by correct orthography. — To read by naming) 
letters singly. — To charm; to bewitch; to fascinate, 

—v.n. To read. (R.) — To form words with the proper 
letters, either in reading or writing. 

Spell-bound. a. Arrested or held by a spell or in- 
cantation ; enchanted. 

Speller, u. Oue who spells. — A book containing ex- 
ercises in spelling. (U S.) 

Spellfal, a. Full of, or abounding in, charms or 
spells. (R.) 

Act of naming the letters of a word.— 
r phy: the manner of forming words with letters. 

Spell'ing-book, n. A book for teaching children to 
spell and read. 

Spell-laud. n. A land of charms or spells. 

Spell-work, (-wurk,) n. That which is performed or 
wrought by magic. 

Spelt, n. (Bol.) See Triticum. 

Spel'ter,n. A term applied to zinc. See Supt. 

Spencer. n. An onter coat or jacket, without skirts; 
— sv called after Lord Spencer, who first brought it into 
fashion.— Worcester. 

(Naul.) A fore-and-aft sail, set with a gaff and no 
boom, and hoisting from a spencer-mast.—Duna, 

Spen‘cer, in /iinozs, a post-village of Will co., 8 m. E. 
of Joliet. 

Spencer, in Indiana, a S. W. co., bordering on the Ohio 

fiver; area, 300 sq. m. It is drained by Little Pigeon 
and Crooked creeks. Surface, diversified; soil, gener- 
ally fertile. Win. Bituminous coal. Cup. Rockport. 
Pop, (1880) 22,122.—A township of Harrison county. 
—A township of Jennings county.—A_ post-village, 
capital of Owen county, 54 miles S. W. of Indianap- 


olis. 

Spencer, in Iowa, a post-village of olay county, on 
the Little Sioux River, abt. 90 miles N.E, of Sioux 
City. 

Spencer, in Kentucky, a N. co.; area, 280 sq. m. 
Rivers. Salt River, and Brashear’s Creek. Surface, un- 
dulating; soil, productive. Cap. Taylorsville. Pop. in 
1880, 7,040, 

Spencer, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township 
of Worcester county, 62 miles W. S. W. of Boston. 

Spencer, in Minnesota, n post-village of Goodhue co., 
on the Cannon River, abt. 16 m. 8. of Hastings. 

Spencer, in N. Carolina, a post- village of Davidson co., 
90 m. W. of Raleigh. 

Bpenecer, in New York, a post-village and township of 

ioga co., 20 m. 8. of Ithaca. 

Spencer, in Ohio, a post-village of Allan county, 110 
m. N.W. of Columbus.— A township of Guernsey 
county.—A township of Hamilton county, on the 
Ohio River.—A township of Lucas county.—A post- 
township of Medina county. 

Spencer, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Van 

uren co., 90 m. R.E. of Nashville. 

Spencer, in W. Virginia, a post-village, cap. of Roane 
co, 

Spen'cer-mast, u. (Naut.) A small mast just abaft 
the fore and the main-mast, — Dana. 

Spen‘cerport, in New York, a post-village of Monroe 
co., 18 m. W. of Rochester. 

Spen’cersburg, in Missouri, a post-village of Pike 
co., 50 jn, N.E. of Jefferson City. 

Spen'certown, in New York, a post- village of Colum- 
bia co., 30 m. S. S. E of Albany. 

Spen'cerville, in Jnd:ana, a post-village of De Kalb 
co., 135 m. N. N. E. of Indianapolis. 

Spend, v. a. [a S. spendan ; Ger. spenden; Dat. ez- 
Pendo, to weigh ont.) To lay ont; to dispose of; to 
part with.— To consume; to waste; to squander; to 
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r.n. To make expense; to lay out or dispose 
of movey. — To be lost or wasted; to vanish; to be dis- 
sipated; to be consumed. — To prove in the use. (R.) 

Spend'er, n. One who spends.—A prodigal ; a spend- 
thritt. 

Spend'thrift, n. One who spends improvidently or 
prodigally money which has been earned or saved by 
thritt; a prodigal; one who lavishes his estate. 

Spenser. Epmunp, an English poet, B. in London, 
about 1553; was educated at Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and, on Jeaving the University, took up his resi- 
dence with some relations in the north of England, 
probably as a tutor. In 1579 he published his first 
poem, The Shepherd's Calendar, which he dedicated to 
Sir Philip Sidney, who became his patron, and intro- 
duced him at court. In 1580 he was appointed by the 
Earl of Leicester secretary to Lord Grey, viceroy of 
Treland, and obtained a grant of lands at Kilcolman, in 
the county Cork, where he built a castle, and finished 
his celebrated poem entitled the Fuérie Queene. In the 
rebellion begun by the Earlof Tyrone, he lost bis estate 
and was plundered; upon which he retired to London. 
Ile b. in 1598, and was buried near Chaucer, in West- 
minster Abbey. S. is one of the most purely poetic of 
all poets. Vet, as it is with Milton, so it is with him; 
his name is spoken with proud admiration, and his 
Fuérie Queene is not read. Some, like Hume, find it more 
a task than a pleasure to read his poem, Others, like 
Pope, find it charming in old age as well as in youth, 
And an eminent modern critic asserts that “the shap- 
ing spirit of imagination was never possessed in the 
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Fig. 2405. — KILCOLMAN CASTLE, THE RESIDENCE OF SPENSER. 


like degree by any other writer; nor has any other 
evinced a deeper feeling of all forms of the beautiful ; 
nor have words ever been made by any other, to embody 
thought with more wonderful art.” His verse is ex- 
quisitely melodious, and the moral tone of his poetry is 
of the noblest and purest. The language, unbappily, is 
to some extent antiquated, and hence inaccessible to 
many readers. To meet the requirements of this class 
of students, many critical editors, essayists, and com- 
mentators have uttempted to reproduce in a modernized 
form, the principal of the works of this great poet. One 
of the most successful of these lucubrations is that of 
Spenser and the Fairy Queen, by John S. Hart, LL.D. 
(Phila., T. Ellwood Zell, 1866.) 

Spent’-ball,n. A cannon-ball, or musket-ball, which 

reaches an object without sufficient force to puss 

through or penetrate it. — Crabb. 
r'gula, n. (Bot) A genus of plants, order IMece- 
racee, consisting of herbs with flowers in loose cymes, 

and leaves stipulate. The Corn Spurry, & arvensis, is a 

common weed in cultivated grounds, frequent from 

Canada to Georgia. 

Sperm, n. [Fr.; Lat., from Gr. sperma.] The secretion 
proper to the spermatic vessels of the male; the semi- 
nal flnid. — Spermaceti.— Spawn of fishes or frogs. 

Spermace'ti, n. [Fr.; Lat. sperma, and crtus; Gr. 

etos, a Sen monster.] A fatty substance which concretes 
or crystallizes spontaneously outof the oil of the S. whale. 
It is purified first by pressure, then by fusion and boil- 
ing with a weak alkaline lye. When melted in masses, 
it concretes in crystalline plates of n silvery lustre and 
unctuous feel. It fuses at abont 1009. It dissolves in 
boiling alcohol; and us the solution cools it separates 
in brilliant scales, to which Chevreul has given the 
name of celine. & differs from common fats in not 
yielding glycerine when saponified, but a peculiar base 
termed ethal = CagH 409. Bee SPERMACETI CANDLES, SUP. 

Spermace'ti-whale, n. (Zoll.) See CACRALOT. 

Spermacoce, u. (Bot.) The Button-weed,a genus 
of plants, order Rubiacew, mostly herbaceous and tropi- 
cal; flowers small, axillary, sessile, whorled, 

Spermavic, Spermatiical, a. Seminal; per- 
taining to seed or conveying it. 

Spermat'ie Cord, n. (Anat) The name given to 
the artery, vein, nerve, and lymphatic vessel, which, 
bound together in one sheath, like the funis or umbili- 
cal cord of the foetus, runs from the loins in the male 
into the bag of the scrotum, where it becomes wonder- 
fully attenuated and elongated, and for the better dis- 
position and the compacter arrangement of the many 
thousands of yards into which the cord is extended, it 
is fulded or rather rolled up, not unlike the thread of a 
ball of cotton, 

Spermat'ocele. n. [Gr. sperma, and kele, a tumor.) 
(Med.) A VASICOCELR, q v. 
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Spermatol’ > n. [Gr. sperma, and logos, discourse 
(Med.) A treatise on sperm. 

Sperm ’atoon, u.; pl. Spenmatoa. [Gr. sperma, and 
oon, an egy.) ( Physiol.) One of the cells which stand 
in the relation of nuclei to the sperm-cells, and of de- 
velopmental cells to the spermatozoa. Sometimes the 
sperm-cell contains a single spermatoon, sometimes 
several spermatoa, in which case the resulting sperma- 
tozoa often unite together and form a fasciculus, as, e. g., 
in the sparrow. 

Sperm’‘atophore, n. [Gr. sperma, and phero, to 
carry.| (Physiol.) One of the cases of albuminons mat- 
ter in which the bundles of spermatozoa are packed; 
they are largest aud most complex in the cephalopods. 

Spermatozo’'a, n., pi. of SPEnMATOZOON. (Gr. sperma, 
and don, animal.) (/hysiol.) The filamentary bodies 
develuped in the semen, and consisting of an enlarged 
extremity called body, aud a vibratile filamentary ap- 
pendage called tail. & consist of an amber-colored, 
highly refracting, homogenevus substance, like the hy- 
aline nucleus of cells,and are formal modifications of 
the nucleus of the spermatoon. They are essential to 
impregnation. 

Spermatozo'id, n. [Or. sperma, and eidos, form.] 
(Prysiol.) One ot the SPERMATOZOA, q. v. 

(Bot.) One of the small cells containing moving fila. 
ments, which have been detected in Antheridia. They 
are also called phytozoa (Gr. phuton, a plant, zdon, an 
animal). Each & is formed in a special cell, is rolled 
upon itself zu a spiral manner, and escapes either by a 
pore or by a dissolution of the wall of the cell. Similar 
moving spores have also been observed iu the thecw apd 
sporangia of many cryptogamia. 

Sperm ’-cell, n. (Anat.) One of the cells Contained 
in the liquor seminis, in which are formed the sperma- 
toa, or cells of development of the spermatozoa, 

Spermid’ium, u.; pl. SPERMIDIA. [From Gr. sperma. 
(Bot.) A kind of small seed-vessel, resembling a 
and more commonly called an achene, 

Sperm’-oil, n. (Manuf.) The liquid portion of the 
int of the spermaceti whale. The crude oil contains 
a small quantity of a peculiar oil (termed phocenin 
by Chevreul), which gives it a very disagreeable odor 
aud taste, and traces of gelatinous matter. These im- 
purities are removed by adding to the oil a solution of 
chloride of lime and a small quantity of decoction of 
oak-bark, after which it is »#gitated with a small quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid, clarified by subsidence, and 
washed to remove adhering sulphuric acid. & O. be- 
comes semi-solid at 45° Fahr. 

Spermoph’ilus, n. (Zu.) A genus of Rodentia, 
family Saw ide, including Ground Squirrels, Spermoph- 
iles, and Gophers. It is characterized by a squirrel- 
like body, variable ears, well developed cheek-ponches, 
and absence of the thumb claw. They are all burrow- 
ing animals. This genus is represented in N. America 
by at least 14 species. 

Sperm” whale, n. (Zoll.) The spermaceti-whale. 
See CACHALOT. 

Sperry, in Jowa, a twownship of Clayton co.; pop. abt. 
1.500. 

Sper'ry ville. in Virginia, a post-village of Rap 

| Manak co., 120 m. N.W. of Richmond. a 

Spetch es, u. pl. Scraps of glue; — the offal of skins 

| or hides, — Simmonds. 

Spew, (spū,) v.a. [A. S. spiwan; Du. spugen, to spit, 
spuwen, to vomit.] To eject from the mouth; to vomit; 
to puke; to eject from the stomach. — To eject ; to cust 
forth ; to cast out with abhorrence. 

—v.n. To vomit; to puke: to discharge the contents of 
the stomach.—To swell, as wet land affected by frost so 
as to throw seed out of the ground. 

| Spewer, pn er,) n. One who spews. 

|Spew ing, u. The act of vomiting. 

Spew'y. 4. Wet; foggy. (Prov. Eng. and U. S.) 

Spey, (spai,) a large and rapid river of Scotland, in In- 
verness-shire, rising from Loch Spey, and, after a course 
of upwards of 100 m., falling into the sea, about 8 m. 
E. of Elgin. 

Speyer. a town of Germany. See SPIRES. 

Spez er, in Nebraska, a township of Richardson co.; 
pop. abt. 450. 

Spezia, (La.) (sprd’z-a,) a town and seaport of N. 

taly, prov. Genoa, at the extremity ob the gulf of its 
own name. 50 m. E. S. E. of Genoa. The gulf is formed 
by the bifurcation of a spur of the Apennines, and is 
Big m. long and 3 broad; its western shore is in- 
dented by many coves or creeks, five of which — Porto- 
Venere, La Castagna, the Variguano (the Quarantine 
station), Grazie, and Panigaglia — are so deep that large 
men-of-war may be moored in them. Within the last 
12 years the Italian government has executed immense 
hydranlic works for the appropriation of that important 
position; and La Spezia ix now one of the chief naval 
stations and arsenals of the kingdom. The scenery of the 
gulf is very beantifnl: and the mildness of its climate 
was famous in ancient times, when it was known as the 
Gulf of Luna (Portus lung). The town has become 
within recent years a much frequented watering-place. 
Pop. 12.146. 

Spezzia, (spet'ze-a.) a small island of Greece, in the 
Gulf of Nauplia, 10 miles from Hydra; area, 26 sq. m.; 
pop, 8,000, 

Sphacelate. v.n. To mortify; to suffer with gangrene. 

—v. u. To nffect with gangrene. 

Sphac'elate, Sphac’elated, a. 
tected with gangrene. 

Sphacela’‘tion, u. (AMed.) State of being sphacelated; 

| mort fication, 


Mortified; af- 


exhanst.—To bestow for any purpose.—To pass, ns time: Sperm'ntoid, a. [Gr. sperma, and eidos, ſorm.] Simi- Sphac’elus, n. (Gr. sphakelos.) (Med.) The Gam- 


to suffer to puss uway.—To exhaust of force or strength. 


lar to sperm, 
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GRENE, q. v. 
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Senne net, n. (Bot.) The Bog Moss, a genns of 

o ses, Whose sporecase is an urn closed by n decidu- 
ous lid, and its brun toothless, the calyptra irregularly 
torn, They are common in bogs, and are remarkable 
for the whitish color of their leaves. They are very ele- 
gant plants. They often grow in considerable masses. 
absorbing water like a sponge, bat becoming triable 
when dry. They contribute much to the formation of 
pest. Gardeners employ them in prelerence to other 
mosses for covering the roots of plants and keeping) 
them moist, as they have in w high degree the property 
of absorbing moisture Irom the atmosphere. 

Sphargi'didre, n. pl. (Zol.) A family of reptiles, 
comprising turtles whose general form is something like 
that of un flattened pyramid, and the body is covered 

th a thick coriaceous skin, instead of & hard shell. 
Sphargis is the only genus, and ia represented by S. 
coriacea of the Atlantic and Mediterranean, which is 
the largest of all curtlea, in some cases attaining the 
weight of 1,200 to 2,000 pounds. One caught in Chesa- 
peake Bay had a total length of almost 8 feet. — Tenney. 

Sphe;’ idæ, n. pl. (Zo A family of insects com- 
prising hymenoptera which have long antennæ, pedi- 
celled abdomen, and long hind legs. They are large, 
black and red, brown and red, or wholly blue or black, 
They ave very active, and their sting powerful. They 
are known under the popular names of Mud-wasps, Dirt- 
daubers, nnd Sand-wasps, 

Sphene, n. [Gr., 4 wedge, from the shape of the erys- 
tal.) (Min.) A titanate and silicate of lime (or a sili- 
cate of titanium., in which part of the latter is replaced 
by lime) It is und crystallized and sometimes in 
granular or foliated masses of a brown, gray, aud yellow 
color, 

Sphenits‘cinz, n. pl. (Zo¿l.) A sub-family of Alcidz, 
the PENGUINS, q. v. 

Sphe noid, n. [Gr. sphen, a wedge, and ridas, form.] 
(Anat) A bone common to the head and face. which, 
as the word implies (wedge-like), serves to fix the other 
bones above and around it in a perfect framework. 
From its situation at the base of the skull, the sphenoid 
bone gives origin ta several muscles of the face and 
pharynx. such as the spheno-pulutina, spheno-pharyn- 
geal, and some others, 

Spher al, a. Round like a sphere; symmetrical; per- 
fect; complete, 

Sphere. (Har) n. [Fr.; Lat. sphera; Gr. sphaira, a 
ball, n globe which Anaximender conceived as surround- 
ing the universe.) An orb; a ball; a globe. 

(Geon.) A solid body contained under a single snr- 
face, which in every part is equally distaut from a point 
called its centre. 

(Astron.) The concave or vast orbicular expanse in 
which the heavenly bodies appear; an orbicular body, 
or a circular figure representing the earth or apparent 
heavens, 

(Gen.) A representation of the earth on a globular 
Burke. 

—Circnit of motion; revolution; orbit. — Cirenit or com- 
pass of action, kuowledge, or influence; province; er 
ployment. — Rank; condition; class or order of soci- 
ety: as. he moves ina higher sphere than ourselves,— 
A socket: an orbit. (k.) 

Armillury spheres. (Astron.) See ARMILLARY. — 
Doctrine of the sphere, spherical geometry. — Music of 
the spheres, (Anc. Astron.) Among the Pythagoreans, the 
music supposed to result from the motions of the spheres, 
— Oblique sphere, (Astron. and Geog.) The celestial or 
terrestrial sphere when its axis is oblique to the hori- 
zon of the place: or its position to an observer at any 
point on the earth except the poles and the equator, — 
Parallel sphere. See PARALLEL. — Right sphere. (Astron. 
and Geog.) That position of the sphere in which the 
equator cuts the horizon at right angles; in spherical 

ions, that position of the sphere in which the 
plane coincides with the plane of the equator. 
To place in a sphere. — To form into roundness. 

Spheriec, Spherical, (s n)a. (Fr. sphérique ; 

t. sphericus; Gr. sphair 9274 Pertaining to a sphere, 
— Resembling a sphere: orbicular; globieular; having 
a surface in every part equally distant from the centre; 
as. a spheric! body.— Planetary; having reference to 
the celestial orbs; as, spherical predominance. 

Spherical angle. (Geom.) The angle formed on the 
sur funde of a sphere by the ares of two great circles, 

Spherical codrdinates. ( Math.) Trigonometrical co- 
ordinates, — Spherical excess. (Math.) In trigonom- 
etry, the excess, above two right angles, of the sum of 
the angles of n spherical triangle.— Spherical geometry. 
See SPHERICS. — Spherical line, (Geom.) A portion of a 
Spherical surtace included between two great semicircles 
having a diameter in common, — Spherical polygon, a 
portion of the surface of u sphere limited by the ares of 
three or more great circles. — Spherical projections, the 
projections of the surface of a sphere upon a plane. — 
Spherical sector. See Sector. — Spherical segment, the 
segment of a sphere. — Spherical triangle. a figure on a 
spheres surface bounded by the intersecting arcs of three 
great circles. — Spherical trigomometry, See SPHERICS. 

Sphker'‘ically, adv. In the form of a sphere, 

Spher'ie eas, Sphericity, (-is'i-tz,) n. [Fr. 

jei State or quality of being spherical ; round- 


ve. / In. A little sphere. 
Spheries. (sf/r’iks,) n. sing. Spherical geometry and 
trigonometry, or the doctrine of the properties and 
relations of the circles, figures, and other magnitudes 
of» sphere, caused by the intersection of planes. 
Spherograph, (sfyr'o-grü f.) n. (Gr. sphaira. sphere, 
and graphein, to write.) An instrument invented for 
the practical application of spherics to navigation. — By 
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its aid any possible spherical triangle can be constructed 
without dividers or scales. 

Spheroid’, (/-, n. (Fr. sphéroide ; Gr. sphaira, and 
etdos, furm.) (Geom.) A body or figure resembling a 
sphere, but not perfectly spherical; — particularly, a 
solid generated by the revolution of an ellipse about one 
of its axes, If the generating ellipse revolves about its 
major axis, the &. is prolate, or oblong; if about its 
minor axis, the S. is oblate. 

Spheroid‘al, Spheroid'ic, Spheroid ical, a. 
(Fr. sphéroidal.) Possessing the forin of a spheroid. 

(Crystallog.) Bounded by divers convex faces. 

Spheroidal Condition of Liquids. (Piys- 
ics.) When liquids are thrown upon incandescent me- 
tullic surfaces, they present remarkable phenomena. 
which were first observed by Leidenfrost a centur 
They have since then been studied by other physici 
and more expecially by M. Boutigny, to whom our pres- 
ent knowledge of the subject is mainly due. When a 
tolerably thick silver or platinum dish is heated to red- 
ness, and a little water, previously warmed, dropped 
into the dish by means of a pipette, the liquid does not 
spread itself out on the dish, and does not moisten it, as 
it would at the ordinary temperature, but assumes the 
form of a flattened globule, which fact M. Boutigny ex- 
presses by saying that it has passed into the spheroidal 
stale. It rotates rapidly round on the bottom of the 
dish, taking sometimes the form of a star, and not only 
does it not boil, bat its evaporation is only about one- 
fifth as rapid as if it boiled. As the dish cools, a point 
is reached at which it is not hot enough to keep the 
water in the spheroidal state; it is accordingly moist- 
ened by the liquid, and a violent ebullition suddenly en- 
sues, All volatile liquids can assume the 
lowest temperature at which it can be produc E 
with each liquid, aud is more elevated the higher the 
boiling-point of the liquid. For water, the dish must 
have at least a temperature of 200°; for alcohol, 134°; 
and for ether, 619, The temperature of a liquid in the 
S. C. is always below the builing-poiut. This property 
of liquids in the & C. remaining below their boiling- 
point has been applied by M. Boutigny in a remarkable 
experiment—thatof freezing water in a red-hot crucible 
He heated a platinum dish to bright redness, and placed 
a small quantity of liquid sulphurous acid in it. It 
immediately assumed the &. G, and its evaporation was 
remarkably slow. Its temperature was about 119, and 
when a small quantity of water was added, it immedi- 
ately soliditied, and a small piece of ice could be thrown 
out of the red-hot crucible. In asimilar manner, Fara- 
day, by means of a mixture of solid carbonic acid and 
ether, succeeded in freezing mercury in a red-hot cruci— 
ble. The common experimental method of exhibiting 
the Ñ, C. is easily performed thus: A metallic disc, 
slightly concave, like a watch-glass, is heated by a 
lamp, and water is cautionsly dropped on it from a pi- 
pette. If this be done before the disc is sufficiently 
heated, the water boils almost explosively, and is dis- 
persed at once in vapor. But, 
when the disc is hot enough, 
the water remains suspended, 
as shown in the cut, above the 2 
surface; and the drop, when 
small, takes nearly the form Fig. 2406. 
of an oblate spheroid. Various 
proofs have been given, though they are obviously un- 
necessary, that there is no contact in this case. Thus, 
if the disc be very nearly flat, light passes freely between 
it and the drop. Again. if one pole of a galvanic battery 
be connected with the disc, and the other be dipped into 
the drop, a galvanometer interposed in the circuit shows 
that no current passes. By heating the disc sufficiently, 
and dropping on the water very carefully, we Imay easily 
keep in the spheroidal state as much water as, if not 
more than, it could hold when cold. It is not necessary 
that a metal plate be used—a watch-glass will suffice 
for the experiment; but hot water must be dropped on 
it, else the glass will crack. Similarly, liquids may be 
made to roll upon liquids, and solid bodies which vapor- 
ize without becoming liquid also assume a condition 
analogous to the &. C. of liquida when they are placed 
on a surface whose temperature is sufficiently high to 
vaporize them rapidly, This is seen when a piece of 
carbonate of ammoninm is placed in a red-hot platinnm 
crucible. The phenomena of the S. C. seem to prove 
that the liquid globule rests upon a sort of cushion of 
its own vapor, produced by the heat radiated from the 
hot surface against its under side. As fast as this vapor 
escapes from under the globule, its place is supplied by 
a fresh quantity formed in the same way, so that the 
globule is constantly buoyed up by it, and does not come 
in actual contact with the heated surface. When, how- 
ever, the temperature of the latter falls, the formation 
of vapor at the er surface becomes less and less rapid, 
until at length it is not sufficient to prevent the globule 
touching the hot metal or liquid on which it rests. As 
soon as contact occurs, heat is rapidly imparted to the 
globule, it enters into ebullition, and quickly boils away. 
These experiments on the S.C explain the fact that the 
hand may be dipped into melted lead, or even melted 
iron, without injury. [tis necessary that the liquid metal 
be heated greatly above its solidifying point. Usually, 
the natural moisture of the hand is sufficient, but itis 
better to wipe it with a dampcloth. In consequence of 
the great heat. the hand becomes covered with a layer 
of spheroidal fluid, which prevents the contact of the 
metal with the hand. Radiant heat alone operates, and 
this is principally expended in forming aqueous vapor 
on the surface of the hand. If the hand is immersed in 
boiling water, the water adhéres to the flesh. and conse- 
quently a scald is produced. The tales of ordeals by fire 
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during the Middle Ages, of men who could run bare- 
footed over red-hot iron without being injured, are pos- 
silly true in some cases, aud would find a ready expla- 
nation iu the preceding phenomena. 

Spheroid ity, n. State, quality, or condition of being 
spheroidal. (R.) 

Spherom ‘ere, n. (Zoöl.) A name proposed by Agas- 
siz lor the homological segments of the body in radiates, 

Spherom eter, n. (Fr. sp/érometre, trom Gr. sphaira, 
and metron, measure.) (PAys.) An instrument for 
measuring, with great precision, the thickness of small 
Lowes, the curvature of optical glasses, &c. 

\Spherosid'erite, n. (in.) A variety of synthose 

Iron-ore in spheroidal masses, occurring in trap. 

Spher'osune, n. (Zočl.) A name proposed by Agas- 
siz for the body-wall of radiates. 

Spherulate. u-late,) a. Covered or set with 
spherales er minute tubercles. 

Spherule, (en. (From Lat sphæra, a sphere.) 
A small sphere, glube, or orbiculiar body. 

Sphery, (sfér'y,) a. Round: spherical; globular.— 
Pertaining or relating to the spheres. 

Sphigmom eter, Sphygmom’eter, (s/ig-,) n 
5 sphigmos, a binding tight.) (d.) An instrument 
or counting the arterial pulsations; a smygmograph. 

Sphine ter, n. ur, from sphiygo, to bind tight.) (Ant.) 
A mune common toseveral muscles which draw together, 
close, or bind certain apertures of the body; the most 
important of these oval or circular muscles is the 
sphincter ani, the door-keeper to the anus, and which, 
iu its action, operates also on the urethra, assisting to 
void the last of the urine. 

Sphin'gide. n. pl. (ZI) The Hawk moth family 
of Lepidoptera, comprising the most robust and power- 
ful insects in the order, and generally distinguished by 
their strength 
of flight and 
large size, Tho 
antenne are 
prismatic, and 
terminated by 
a little feather 
or thread; the 
tongue is often 
extremely long, 
in some species Fig. 2407. — PRIVET HAWK-MOTH, 
even exceeding (Sphing ligustri.) 
the whole body 
in length; the Inbial palpi are broad and compressed, and 
closely covered with scales; the labrum and mandibles 
are minute; the body is long, and acute behind; and the 
wings, especially in the hinder pair, small, The caterpil- 
lars are naked, cylindrical, and 16-footed; they are orna- 
mented with pale oblique stripes upon the 
body, and are usually 
furnished with a short 
horn on the back of 
the eleventh segment. 

They descend into the 

earth to become pupa, 

which are naked and 

conical, Various mod- 

ifications occur in the 

character of the image 

in this family. The 

maxillwe vary consid- 

erably in length, ex- 

ceeding that of the 

entire body in Sphinx, 

but scarcely exceed- 

ing that of the head 

in the Death’s-lead £ 

Hawk-moth — (Ache- CATERPILLAR AND CHRYSALIS OF 
rontia atropos) (Kee PRIVET HAWK-MOTH, 
ACHERONTIA), and in (Sphinx ligustri.) 
Smerinthus not longer 

than the labial palpi; this variation in length corre 
sponds with the rapidity of flight, and the habit of the 
insects of extracting the nectareous juices of tube-bear- 
ing flowers by means of their elongated tongue. The 
caterpillars of the typical species are remarkable for 
the attitude in which they are usually seen, and from 
which they have obtained the genuine name of Sp/inz, 
from their supposed resemblance to the figures of that 
fabulous creature, Some of them are also remarkable 
for the faculty they possess of elongating and contract- 
ing the three anterior segments of the body, giving 
them somewhat of a proboscis-like appearance, whence 
they have been termed Klephant Spianzes. 

Sphinx, (sAngks,) n. | Lat. and Gr., said to be from 
Gr. sphinggé, to compress tightly.) ( Myth.) A fabulous 
monster, said to have had the head and bust af a woman, 
a dog's body, the wings of a bird, and the tail of a ser- 
pent. The S. was sent by Juno to punish the Thebans 
by proponnding riddles to all passers and devouring 
all who were unable to interpret her enigmas. (Edipua, 
however, explained all the riddles, when the monster 
immediately flung herself into the sea and perished. 
The form of the so-called Egpytian & is that of a winged 
lion with a human head and bust, always in a lying atti- 
tude, whereas the Greek S. is represented in any attitude 
which might suit the fancy of the poet. The Egyptian 
figures seem to have been set up in avenues, forming 
approaches to the great temples. The statue disinterred 
by Belzoni near the Pyramids of Ghizeh, 62 feet high 
(see Fig. 2191), has again been nearly covered with sand, 
Tt is stated by Pliny that the Sphinx represented the 
Nile in a state of flood, us this event occurred regularly 
under the signs of the Virgin and the Lion. Figures 
of lions have also been found with the heads of rame 


and hawks. 
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Sphinx, n. (Zoöl.) The typical genus of the family 
NPHINGIDÆ, g. v. 

Gphragisties, (sfra-jis‘tiks,) n. sing. [From Gr. 
#phragu, u PEN, The science of seals, their history, 
peculiarities, and distinctions, especially with a view to 
the means which they afford of ascertaining the age 
and genuineness of documents to which they are affixed. 

Brande. 

Sphygmie, (s/ig'mik,) n. [Gr. sphygmos, the pnlse.] 
Pertaining or having reference to the pulse. 

Sphy’mograph, Sphig’mometer, n. [Gr-sphyg- 
mos, the pulse, and graph-in, to describe.) (Med.) A 
contrivance for indicating the character of the pulse as 
to force and extent of undulations. — See SUPPLEMENT. 
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ter formed in internal reservoirs. The internal appara- 
tus for secreting the silk is lodged within the abdomen 

near its posterior extremity, and consists (Fig. 240) of 

a small number (four or six, according to the species) 
of twisted, elongated, und unequal-sized vessels, being 
thickest at the middle, at the extremity of which are a | 
great number of similar vessels, but of much smaller 
size, and considerably shorter, and which are pressed 

against each other, uniting ip a common base, which is in 

connection with the external apparatus. The matter dis- 
covered in the internal vessels is analogous to a gum or 
transparent paste. It is not soluble in spirits of wine 
or in water; it breaks when it is attempted to be bent, 
and, like glass, can only be made flexible when it is di- 


Spl'en. u.; pl. Spice. [Lat. an ear of corn.) ( Astron.) 
a star of the first magnitude located in the constellation 
irgo. 
(Surg.) A kind of bandage; — so named from its re- 
semblance to an enr of barley. 

Bpi'cate, Spi'cated, a. (Bot.) Presenting the form 
of a spike or car. 

Spleen'to. p.a. [It, divided.) (Mus.) A term indi- 
cating that every note is to bave its distinct sound, 
When used in relation to instruments played with a 
bow, it is to be understood that every note is to have a 
bow distinct from the preceding or succeeding one. 

Bpice, n. Fr. épice; Sp. esprcia ; It. spezie, from Lat. 
species, spices, drugs, sc] A vegetable product, fragrant 
or aromatic to the smell, and pungent to the taste; — 
used in cookery, sauces, &c., and also as condiments. 
The principal of these in cc on use are nutinegs, 
mace, allspice or pimento. ginger, cloves, nnd cinnamon. 
— Hence, u small quantity giving aroma, zest, or sen- 
soning to a greater; something that enriches or alters 
the quality or smack of a thing in a small degree; a 
relish; a slight flavoring; hence, a little quantity. 

+v.a. To season with spice, or that which serves the 
purpose of spice; to flavor with aromatic substances ; 
to mull; as, to spice a beverage. — To tincture or im- 
pregnate with the odor of spices; as,“ in the spiced 
Indian air.” — Saks. 

Spice’-bush, n. ( Bot.) Spice-wood, See Benzotn. 

Spice'land, in Indiana, a post-village and township 
of Henry co., abt. 30 m. W. of Richmond; pop. of twp. 
abt. 2,2 0. 

Spice’-nat, n. 
Jumble. 

Spicer, (spi’ser,) n. One who seasons or flavors with 
spice. 

e A dealer in spices. 

Spl'eervilie, in New Jersey, a vill. of Gloucester co. 

Spieery, n. (Fr. epicerie | Spices generally ; fragrant 
and aromatic vegetable substances used in seasoning. — 
A repository of spices ; a place where spices are kept. 

Spice Valley, in /ndiuna, a township of Lawrence 
co, ; pop. abe 1,513, 

Splee- wood. n. (Bot.) See BENZOIN. 

Spiciform, (spi’si-,) a. (Bot.) Having the form or 
shape of a spike, 

Spleily. (spi'si-ly,) a. 
with flavor, 

Spi’ciness, n. State or quality of being spicy. 

Spick, n. A provincial English term fora spike or nail. 

Spick and spun new, quite new; that is, as new asa 
spike or nail just made; as, honor spick and span new, 
piping hot. — Butler. 3 

Spic'ula, n. ; pl. SpiCULE. [Lat.] (Bot.) A spikelet. — 
A pointed, feshy appendage. — Henslow. 

Spic'ular, a. [Fr. spiculaire, from Lat. spiculum, a 
dart.) Sharp-pointed; resembling a dart. 

Spic'ulate, v.a. [Lat. spiculare, from spiculum, a 
dart.) To sharpen to # point. (R.) | 

—a. (Bot.) Divided into small spikelets; covered with 
minute points, as pointed fleshy appendages.— Henslow. 

Spicule, (spik’yil,) n. (Lat. spiculum.] (Bot.) A mi- 
nute, slender point or granule, 

Spiculiform, a. [Lat spiculum, and forma, form.) 

„Wessing the form of a spicule. 

Spiculigenons, (l- d. I/ ena.) a. ¶ Lat. spiculum, 
and genere, gignere, to produce. ] Producing or contain- 
ing spicales 

Spicy, (spi-si,) a. (comp. spicier; superl. spicrest.) 
E N Producing, yielding, pertaining to, or hav- 
ng the qualities of spices; fragrant; aromatic; as, a 
apicy decoction, — Hence, pungent; pointed; racy; as, 
& spicy story, a spicy scandal. 

Spider, n. [For spinder; Ger. spinna; Du. spin, a 
spider.) (Zul.) One of the Araneida, a family of in- 
sects belonging to the Arachni/x, comprising the true 
spider. They are destitute of a distinct head, and want- 
ing antenne, in which one half of the body is suspended 
from the other by a very slender peduncle, the integu- 
ments so soft as not to bear the least pressure, and 
whose limbs are so slightly attached to the body that 
they tall off at a very slight touch. The palpi resemble 
small feet, without a claw at the tip, terminated at most 
in the females by a small hook, but in the males support- 
ing various appendages, more or less complicated, con- 
nected with the function of reproduction in this family. 
The frontal claws are terminated by a movable hook, 
which curves downward, and has on its under side a lit- 
tle slit for the emission of a poisonous fluid, which is 
secreted in n gland of the preceding joint. The thorax 
uns upon it alike impression, indicating the region of 
the head; it consists of a single piece, to which is at- 
tached behind a movable and soft abdomen. This part 
of the body is furnished with four or six nipples, fleshy 
at the tips, round or conical, jointed, placed close to- 
Fade and pierced at the extremity with an immense 

umber of minute orifices, or spinnerets, for the dis- 


In England, a gingerbread-nut; a 


In a spicy manner; pungently ; 


vided into very thin threads. This matter is discharged 


Fig. 2409. 
POSITION OF SPIDER WHEN ATTACHED TO A THREAD or WEB, 
AND SPINNING APPARATUS HIGHLY MAGNIFIED. 


from several series of minute bristles, like points (spin- 
nerules), surrounding the spinnerets, about one thou- 
sand to each spinneret. From these points there ex- 
ule as many little drops of the above-mentioned liquid, 
which, becoming dry the moment it reaches the air, 
forms so many delicate threads, The threads of each 
spinneret first unite together, and then with those of 
the neighboring spinnerets to form a common thread, 
so that the thread of the S, when it suspends itself 
from any object, is composed of an immense number 
of minute filaments. The first object which the & has 
to accomplish, is to attach her thread to some object xs 
the commencement of a groundwork for her future 
operations. In doing this, it appears that she extends | 
her spinnerets as widely as possible, presses them against 
the object to which it is intended that the thread should 
be attached, and then discharges a thread from each of 
the spinnerules. The insect uses her hind legs as a reel 
to draw the threads out of her body. The spinnerets of 
the same &. differ in structure, one set of spinnerets 
being employed in producing threads which are glutin- 
ous, while another set produces threads which are 
smooth. It is by means of these threads that & construct 
the various webs which they throw trom one object to 
another for the purpose of entrapping their prey, the 
glutinous threads being arranged in circles, and the 
smooth threads being used as radia. 
A trevet to hold utensils over a fire. 
(Mach.) A skeleton of radial pieces resembling n 
spider. 
Spi‘der-catecher, n. One who, or that which, catches 
spiders; — specifically, a kind of woodpecker. 
Spi‘der-monkey, n. Zul.) See ATELES. 
Spider-shell, n. (Conch.) A species of murex. 
Spi‘der-wort, (-wurt,) n. (Bot.) See TRADESCANTIA. 
Spielberg. (PRISON or.) See BRUNN. 
Spielha’‘gen, FRIEDERICH, a popular German novelist. 
u. at Magdeburg, 1829. After completing his course of 
“ gymnasia!” education at Stralsund in 1847, he went 
to the University of Berlin, intending to stndy medicine, 
But his poetical nature soon caused him to give up all 
thoughts of the medical profession; and the following 
year he removed to Bonn to study philology, and finally 
settled in Leipzig, 1854, when he devoted himself entirely 
to general literature, His first romance, Clara Vere, was 
published in 1857, and in the following year a short ro- 
mance, “ Auf der Düne” (On the Downs), appeared, and 
attracted considerable attention. In 1860, S. went to 
Hanover, where he married In 1861, his first large ro- 
mance, “ Problematische Naturen“ ( Problematic (ar- 
acters), appeared, and at once established for the writer 
a grent reputation. His other works are“ Durch Nacht 
zum Lichte” (Through Night to Light) (1862); “ Die Von 
Hohenstein“ (The Hohensteins) (1864); “In Reih und 
Glied“ (Jn Rank and File) (1866). Then followed “ Nov- 
ellen“ (Novelettes); Die Schöne Americanerin ” (The 
Fair American Ladies): Röschen von Hofe” (Rase of 
the Court); “ Hans and Grete; ” “ Die Dorfcoquette ” ( The 
Village Coquette); Hammer und Amboss“ (Hummer and 
Anril) (1869), one of his most remarkable novels; Die 
Pioniere“ (1871); “Alla Zeit Voran ” (1872); * Was die 
Schwalber Sang” (What the Swallow Sang) (1873); 
“Ultimo” (1874); and“ Liebe gür Liebe“ (1875). 
Spigelia. n. (Bot A genus of plants, order Logan- 
waree. They are herbaceous or suffrutescent plants. 
with leaves opposite; stipules small, interpetiolar ; 
flowers sessile, in terminal spikes. The most important 
species is S. Marylandica, the Pink-root, or Worm-grass, 
fonnd in woods from Pennsylvania to Florida and W.to | 
Illinois. Its root and leaves are much employed as 
anthelmintics. In larger doses they operate as irritant} 


eharge of silken threads, which are produced from mat- 


ee — 


catbartics, and in poisonons doses as narcotics, 
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Spig'got (or SPiCKEET) River, rises in Rockingham 

co., New Hampshire, and enters the Merrimac River in 
Middlesex co., Massachusetts. 

Spig’ot, n. [M. yspiyuwd.| A pin or peg used to stop 
a laucet, or to stop a swall vent-hole iu a cask of liquor. 

Spigur’rel, n. [A. S. spicurran, to inclose.] (Eng. 
Law.) The sealer of the royal writs, 

Spike, n. (Sw. and Goth. spijk; Lat. spea, an ear, a 
spike.| A kind of very large nail. A rod of iron or wood 
pointed. — An eur of grain; as, u spike of barley.— A 
shoot or ray. 

( Bot.) A form of inflorescence in which all the flowers 
are sessile along a common axis, us in Plantago. 

—v. a. (imp. and pp. SPIKED,) (it.) To fasten with 
spikes, or long and large nails, as the planks of a floor- 
ing. — To set with spikes; as, spiked palings. — To fix 
on a spike; as, traitors’ heads were formerly spiked on 
Temple Bar, — To stop the vent of with a spike, nail, or 
the like; as, to spike a tield-piece. 

Spiked, (spikt,) p. a. Furnished with spikes, as grain. 
— Secured with spikes, as planking. — Stopped with 
spikes, as the vent-hole of a cannon, 

Spike’-lavender, u. (Bot.) Lavendula spica. See 

JAVENDULA. 

Spikelets m. (Bot.) A small spike; a subdivision of 
an e. 

Spi enard, (colloq. spik⁄nard.) n. [Fr. spicanard ; 

k. 1 0 c ( Bot.) The spike or ear that grows 
on the top of the Nardus, or Nardostachys, which is 
highly aromatic; also, the plant itself, and the oil or 
balsam obtained from it See NARDOSTACHY8. 

Spik’ing, n. ( Mil.) The operation of rendering a gun 
unserviceable, either temporarily, by pushing into the 
vent a spring spike, which can be removed when the 
spring is compressed Ly a rammer pushed down the bore 
from the muzzle, or more permanently, by driving an 
iron nail hard into the vent, which must be drilled out 
before the gun can be used. 

Spik’y, d. Set with spikes. — Presenting a sharp point, 
or points. 

Spilan‘thes, n. [Gr. spilos, a spot, and anthos, a 
tlower.] (Bot.) A genus of tropical weeds, order Astera- 
cee, the leaves of many of which have a singularly 
pungent taste, which is especially noticeable in the 
Pará Cress, S. oleracea, This plant is cultivated as a 
sulad and potherb in tropical countries, and, like many 
cultivated plants, its native country is uncertain. The 
Japanese call the plant Hoko So. 

Spile, n. [Du. -] A small, wooden peg, used to stop 
a hole, us in n cask, — A pile or stake driven into the 
ground us n support for some superstructure. 

Spile’-hole, n. A vent-hole in a cask. 

Spill, n. bu. «pil; A. S. spindel.) A spile; a small peg 
for stopping a cask.— A small spiral roll of paper or 
Splinter of wood for lighting lamps, tobucco-pipes, and 
the like. 

—v. a. (imp. and pp. SPILLED, or SPILT.) [A. S. spillan, to 
spill, spoil, destroy.) To suffer to fall or run out of a 
vessel; to lose. or suffer to be scattered or dispersed, as 
liquids, flour, sand, Ac.: — implying a loss or waste in- 
curred accidentally.— To pour out; to waste; to cause 
to flow out or lose; to shed, or suffer to be shed, as 
blood, 

(Naut.) To dislodge the wind from, as the belly of a 
sail, in order to reef or furl it. 

r. a. To be shed; to be suffered to fall, be lost, or wasted. 

Spiller, n. One who spills or sheds. — A kind of fish- 


ing-line. 
Spilliard-fishing, (u“ 


Spil'let-fishing, 
yard-,)n. Same us BULTOW, q. v. 
pill lime, n. (Naut.) A rope used for dislodging 
the wind from a sail in order to furl it easily. — Nuten. 

Spin, v.a. (imp. and pp. spun.) (Sw. and Icel spinna.) 
To draw out and twist into threads, as wool, flax, cot- 
ton. &c., whether by hands or by machinery ; as, to spin 
yarn.— To form by a slow process or by degrees; to 
draw out tediously, or to a great length ; — preceding 
out; as, to spin out w long discourse. — To protract; to 
expend by delnys; as, to spin out one’s whole time in 
idling. — To twirl; to whirl with a thread; to turn or 
cause to whirl or rotate; as, to spin a top — To draw 
out from the stomach in a filament, as a spider. 

(Mach.) To put into shape, as metal, by causing it to 
revolve, as in a lathe, und pressing against it with a 
roller or hand-tool. 

To spin a yarn, (Naut.) To tell a long or tedious 
story, often implying one that is marvellous or improb- 
able; — used ina figurative sense; as, some half-dozen 
of the crew sat round the galley-fire spinning yarns. — 
To spin hay, (Mi.) To twist hay into ropes for porta- 
ble transport op an expedition, 

r. n. Te practise spinning ; to work at drawing or twist- 
ing threads; ax, a woman who knows low to spin.—To 
perform the act of drawing or twisting threads; as, this 
jenny spins capitally. — To revolve or whirl, as n top or 
spindle; as, if spins round with great velocity. — To 
stream or issue in a thread or small current; as, blood 
spins from a wound 
inaceous, (-d'shiis,) a. (Bot.) Pertaining or re- 
ating to, or resembling, spinach, and the elass of plants 
to which it belongs. 
Spin‘ach, Spin’‘age, w. [It. spinacce, from Lat. 
spina, à thorn.) ( Bot.) See Svrnacta. 
Spin’acia,n. (Bot) The Spinach, a genus of plants, 
order Chenapodiarrx, The Common Spinach. S. oleracca, 
is a well known potherb and hardy annual, whose native 
country is unknown. The plant has large, thick, suecu- 
lent, deep-green leaves, for the sake of which alone it is 
cultivated, and which are considered wholesome: when 
properly dressed, and thoroughly deprived of all mois- 
ture before being mashed with butter or rich gravy, 
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they make an excellent dish, which may be eaten with 
any kicd of meat. The seeds of one of the species are 
spiny, whence it is commonly called, tautulogically, 
Prickly Spinach. It is a singular fact that the water 
drained trom spinach, after being boiled, is capable of 
making as good match-paper as that made by a solution 
of nitre. 

Spinal, a. [Fr.; Lat. spinalis ] Pertaining, or relating, 
to the spine or backbone of an auitnal; as, the spinal 
marrow. 

Spinal column, Spinal cord or marrow. See SPINE. 

Spindle, (%,) n. [A. S, Swed., Ger., and Dan. 
spindel.| The pin used, in the primitive mode of spin- 
ning with the hand, for twisting the thread, aud on 
which the thread, when twisted, is wound, 

( Weaving.) See WEAVING. 

—A slender, pointed rod or pin on which anything turns 
or revolves; the axis of w wheel or roller: as, the spin- 
diz of a vane, the spindle of u capstan. — A long, slender 
stalk, as of a plant.— The fusee of a watch. — In cotton- 
yarn, a measure containing 15 hanks, or 15,120 yards; 
in linen-yarn, 24 heers, or 14,400 yards. 

(Geom.) A solid generated by the revolution of the 
arc of a curve line about its chord. The solid generated 
by the revolution of a curve about its uxis is called a 
cannid. 

Deud-spindle. (Mach.) The spindle of the tail-stock ; 
the non-revolving arbor of a machine-tool.in contra 
tinction from lire-xpindle, or spiudle of the head-stock, 
or revolving arbor, 

—v.n. To shoot or growin a long, slender stalk, as a 
plant. : 

Spin dle-legged. Spin’dle-shanked, (-légd, 
h, t a. llavinu long, slender legs. 

Spin‘dle-legs, Spin‘dle-shanks, n. A long- 
legged, slender person ;—used humorously or derisively. 

Spin dle-shaped, (-shapt,) a. Possessing the form 
of a spindle. 

(Bot.) Fusiform ; — said principally of roots. 

Spin’dle-tree, n. (Bot.) See EUONYMUS. 

Spine, n. [lat. spina, a thorn.) (Anat and Physiol.) 
The F. is the long articulated bony column at the back 
of the trunk, extending downwards from the head its 
entire length. (See Fig. 407.) It forms the basis of 
support of the trunk. and connects all the other parts 
of the frame. Its interior is hollow. and contains the“ 
spinal cord, or spinal marrow; its lower end rests on 
the pelvis. It is usually divided into two portions, a 
superior and inferior; the former flexible, and composed 
of 24 bones, or true vertebrae; the lutter more fixed, 
and composed of 9 bones, or false vertebræ. The true 
vertebræ are divided into cervical, dorsal, nud lumbar ; 
the false form the os sacrum and cocer. Each vertebra 
consists of two parts, the body of the bone and the 
arch; the former being solid, convex before and concave 
behind: the latter being formed by two pedicles and 
two laminæ, supporting seven processes; namely, four 
articular, two transverse, and one spinous process. 
The bodies of the vertebræ are piled one upon another, 
forming a strong pillar for the support of the cranium 
end trunk; the arches forming behind a hollow cylinder 
for the protection of the spinal cord. Between each 
pair of vertebræ apertures exist, through which the 
spinal nerves pass trom the cord. The several vertebræ 
are united together by means of a substance impressible | 
like cork, which is firmest and hardest extermuly, and 
gradually becoming thinner and solter, till at length in 
the centre it is in the form of a mucous substance. 
There are likewise many strong ligaments which uuite 
the bones of the &. to each other. The spinal cord is 
that portion of the cerebro-spinal nervons system which 
is contained in the spinal canal. Its length is usually 
about sixteen or seventeen inches, terminating in the 
adult in a slender filament of gray substance about the 
lower border of the body of the first lumbar vertebra. 
It does not nearly fill the canal, its investing membranes 
being separated from the surrounding walls by areolar 
tissue and a plexus of veins. [ts membranes are three 
in number. The most external is the dara mater, a 
strong filamentous membrane, which forms a loose 
sheath round the cord. The most internal is the pia 
mater, a cellulo-vascular membrane, which closely in- 
vests the entire surface of the cord; while between the 
two is the arachnoid membrane, an intermediate serous 
sac, Which envelops the cord, and is then reflected on 
the iuner surface of the dura mater, The surface of the 
cord is marked by two enlargements, —an upper, or 
cervical, which is the larger, and extends from the third 
cervical to the first dorsal vertebra; the latter being 
situated opposite the lust dorsal vertebra. In form, the 
cord is a fattened cylinder, Its anterior surface pre- 
sents along the middle linea longitudinal fissure, called 
the anterior median fissure; nnd its posterior surface 
another, called the posterior median fissure. These 
fissures divide the cord into two symmetrical halve 
which are united in the middle line throughout their 
entire length bya transverse band of nervons substance. 
called the commissure. When cut transverse 
spinal cord is seen to consist of white and gray nervous 
matter. The former is situated externally, and consti- 
tutes its chief portion; the latter occupies its centre, 
and is so arranged as to present two crescental masses 
placed one in each lateral half of the cord, united 
together by a transverse band of gray matter, — the 
gray commissure. The posterior horn of each crescen- 
tal mass is long and narrow, and approaches the surface 
at the posterior lateral fissure, near which it presents) 
aslight enlargement; the anterior is short and thick, 
and does not quite reach the surface. The nerves of the 
spinal cord consist of 31 pairs, issuing from the sides of | 


the whole length of the cord, their uumber correspond- | 
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ing with the intervertebral foramina through which! 
they pass. Each nerve arises by two roots, an anterior ' 
and n posterior, the latter ny the larger. 
emerge through separate apertures of the sheath of 
dura mater, and directly after their emergence a ganglion 
is formed ou the posterior root, the anterior root lying 
in contact with the anterior surface of the ganglion, 
but none ot their fibres intermingling. limediately | 
beyond the ganglion the two roots coalesce, and by! 
mingling their fibres form a compound, or mixed, spinal 
nerve, which, after issumy from the intervertebral canal, 
divides into an anterior and posterior branch, each con- 
taining fibres from both roots. The spinal cord is a 
nervous centre, or rather an aggregate ol many nervous 
centres, and has the power of conducting impressions 
or states of nervous excitement. Through it the im- 
pressions made upon the spinal sensitive nerves are 
conducted to the brain, where alone they can be per- 
ceived by the mind; and through it also the stimulns 
of the will applicd to the brain excites the action of the 
Muscles supplied from it with motor nerves. As a 
nervous tre, it has the power of communicating im- 
pressions from sensitive to motor nerve-fibres indepen- 
dent of the will, which is usually termed the retlex 
function of the spinal cord. Thus the movements of 
the pharynx and qsophazus are involuntary, for the 
will canuot arrest or inedity them. A portion of food 
being conveyed by voluntary efforts into the fauces, is 
carried by successive involuntary contractions of the 
constrictors of the pharynx aud muscular walls of the 
cesoplingus into the stomach. These contractuons are 
excited by the stimnlus of the food on the sensitive! 
nerves of the pharynx and @sophagus couducted to the 
spinal cord, and thence reflexed through the motor 
nerves to these parts. The spinal cord, like other parts | 
of the body, is subject to various diseases, one of the 
most common of which is inflammation, which may be 
either acute or chrome, affecting the cord itself or its 
membranes. It is characte’ by pain more or less 
acute, extending throughout the length of the spine, or 
confined to a certain portion of it, It is much increased | 
by every movement of the spine, and in many cases is 
more or less intermittent. It frequently also gives rise 
to spasmodic or paralytic affections of various parts. It 
is always n highly dangerous disease, and in general re- 
quires similar treatinent with inflammation of the brain, 
(See BRAIN, DISEASES OP THE.) —Spun@ bifida, or divided 
spine, consists in au imperfection of t posterior part 
of the spinal canal, and is almost always accompanied 
by wu excessive secretion of the spinal fluid, Tt is almost 
always characterized by a tumor situated over the de- 
fective vertebra, and varying in size according to the 
extent of the fissure in the spinal canal. It commences 
when the spine is being formed in foetal life, and may 
continue for ten, or even twenty years, withoutaffecting 
the general health; but the tumor is liable to inflame 
and ulcerate by friction, and thus produce death. A 
gentle pressure on the tumor, so as to resist the effusion 
of the fluid, is recommended, 

(Bot.) A thorn; a sharp-pointed process from the 
woody part of a plant. 

(Aus.) A thin, pointed spike, as found in certain fishes. 

—A ridge; as, the spine of n monntain. 

Spined, a. Spiny: furnished with spines. 

Spine’-finned Fishes, n. pl. (Zul.) See Acan- 
THOPTERYGII. 

Spi nel. CeyLoxiTe, n. [Fr. spinelle.] (Min.) An an- 
hydrous aluminate of magnesia, cousisting (when pure) 
ot 71-99 per cent. of alumina and 2501 magnesia; but 
part of the magnesia is often replaced by lime and the 
protoxides of zinc, manganese, and iron, aud the 
alumina sometimes by peroxide of iron. Itis of various 
tints of red, violet, and yellow, sometimes black, as at 
the copper-mine at Migiandone, in the valley of Toce in 
Piedmont; occasionally nearly white. It occurs in octa- 
hedrous, the edges of which are occasionally replaced, 
and sometimes in rhombic dodecaliedrons ; i 
macles, The finest specimens are brought from C 
Siam, Pegu,and other eastern countries, Spinel 
tntes a beautiful gem, which is often sold for Oriental 
Ruby. The scarlet spinel is called Spinel Ruby by lap- 
idaries; the rose-red, Balass Ruby ; the yellow or oranges 
red, Rubicellt ; the violet-colored, Almandine Ruby. 

Ppimenicens, a. (Bot.) Tapering gradually to a rigid, 
eafless point, tipped with a spine.— Gray. 

Spinet'. n. (Fr. épinett; It. spinetta, from Lat. spina, 
a thorn.) (s.) A musical stringed instrument, re- 
sembling the harpsichord, and, like that instrument. 
now superseded by the pianoforte. Each note had but 
one string, which was struck by a quilled jack acted on 
by one of the finger-keys. The strings were placed 
horizontally. and nearly at right angles to the keys; 
and the general outline of the instrument resembled 
that of a harp laid in a horizontal position, on which 
account the spinet, when first introduced, was called 
the concha harp.— A clavichord; a virginal. 

Spiniferous. a. (Bot.) Producing, or bearing, thorns 
or spines; thorny. 

Spin iſorm. a. Spine-shaped. 

Spinigerous, (-niv’er-ŭs,)a. Bearing a spine, or spines. 

Spin‘iness, n. ate or quality of being spiny. 

Spiu'ner. n. One who spins; as, a spinner of yarnsor 
cloths, a cotton-syinner, &c.—A spider; as, a loug- 
legged spinner, 

Spinner. Spin'neret. (Zoiil.) An organ with 
which insects torm their silk or wels. See SPIDER. 

Spin’nerstown, in Prunsylvania, a post-village of 
Bucks co., 91 m. E. of Harrisburg. 

Spin'nery. „ A place where spinning is performed; 
a mill for spinning. 

Spin'ney, Spim' ny. u.; pl. Spixyizs. In England,, 
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The roots Spin ning. n. 


Spin ning-jew n. 
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a small coppice or ticket, wim an undergrowth of brams 
ble, &c. 
(Manuf) Tue art of combining animal 
and vegetable fibres into continuous threads fit for the 
processes of Weaving, sewing, or rope-maki dt wool 
or cottou is to be spun, it has at first to be “opened; “ 
that is, it must be relieved from its original knotted aud 
lumpy coudition; this was formerly dune by hand, but 
is now easily managed by machines called willows ot 
willeys, blowers, and openers. By the first of these which 
consists of a drum covered with small spikes moving in 
a hollow cylinder, alse lined with spikes, but so arranged 
that those on the drom pass close to, but do not come 
into collision with, them as it revolves, the cotton or 
wool is fed in on one side, is dragged forward by cateb- 
ing on the spikes, and is delivered at an opposite opene 
ing to that by which it entered, in a loose state and tree 
from Knots. It is not, however, quite loose enough for 
the subsequent operations, and it is more or less mingled 
with impurities. It is therelore taken to the “blower” 
or “opener,” and being put into a shaft, is there acted 
upon by a stream of air violently driven in by machin- 
ery, Which blows it forward, oves extraneous mat- 
ters, and so separates the hhres that they pass out at 
the other end in an exceedingly light tocceulent state, 
and ready for being formed into laps. This operation 
consists in laying the material v equally on an end- 
less apron made of small bars of wood, and of the width 
of the frame of the machine in which they are placed. 
This aprou passes round two rollers, placed ata little 
distance apart, the rollers being moved by machinery. 
The arrows indicate the direction in which the apron 
moves; und us the operator covers its entire surface 
with a thin layer of the fibre, it passes successively un- 
der the two rollers, and comes out in the form of a com- 
pressed layer of cotton or wool, called a lap. The laps 
aken to the cardimg-muchine, consisting of u series 
of cylinders revolving in a frame, and placed so close 
together that they almost touch each other. Each cyl- 
inder is covered with a coating of fine steel-wire points, 
which are stuck in leather, or some other flexible mate- 
rial, and are technically called cards. The lap is made 
of the same width as the cylinders of the carding-ma- 
chine, and is so adjusted that, as it unwiuds from its 
roller, it passes in between a pair of the carding cylinders, 
the steel-wire teeth of which seize bold of the individual 
fibres, and drag them in one direction until they are 
caught by other cylinders, and so carried from one to 
another, always being pulled in a straight direction, un- 
til they are laid as nearly as possible side by side, and 
are given off in a thin cobweb-like film at the last cyl- 
inder, where it is prevented from continuing its journey 
round the cylinders by a small bar of metal called the 
doer, which, with n gentle and peculiar motion, re- 
moves it from the cylinder. The film of fibre is of the 
mune width as the linder of the carding-machine, but 
it is gathered together by the operator, who passes it 
through a smooth metal ring, and between two small 
polished rollers, the revolutions of which carry it for- 
ward, and deposit it in a deep tin-can in the form of a 
loose untwisted column of cotton or wool, about an inch 
in thickness, which is called a sliver. If such a sliver 
or cord be firmly griped or compressed at two points 
rather farther apart than the average length of its com- 
ponent filaments, it may be extended or drawn out toa 
greater length, the filaments sliding upon each other. 
When two or more such cords have been extended in 
this way, until they will stretch no longer without sep- 
arating or being pulled asunder, they may be laid par- 
allel to each other, and combined by being slightly 
twisted together, The compound cord thus tormed may 
be again extended by stretching or drawing; and the 
repetition of the processes of doubling, twisting, and 
stretching will enable the spinner to extend the length 
and dimiuish the thickness of the cord uutil it becomes 
a fine compact thread or yarn. — The primitive modes 
of S. by the spindle and distaff, and by the spinning- 
wherl (Fig. 2410), which are still extensively practised in 
the East, and not entirely superseded in some remote 
parts of this conntry, only enable the spinner to produce 
asingle thread; but with the almost automatic spinning- 
machinery which has been called into existence by the 
cotton manufacture, one individual may produce nearly 
2,000 threads at the same time. The history of the se- 
ries of inventions by which this result has been gradu- 
ally attained is briefly noticed under Cotton MANUFAC- 
TURE The manufacture of yarns or threads of silk is a 
process essentially different trom the S. of cotton, wool, 
or flax. Instead of combining « number of short fibres 
into a long thread, the silk-throwster receives the silk 
in the form of very long aud exceedingly fine filaments, 
which merely need cleansing and twisting together un- 
til the requisite strength is attained. The twisting pro- 
cess is, in this case, called S There is, however, besides 
the best portion of the silk, which is wound off from the 
cocoon, a quantity of loose or fluss silk, which forms a 
soft tangled mass enveloping it. This, with the refuse 
of the superior part of the silk, under the general name 
of waste, is converted into yarns tor coarse or inferior 
articles, by a process very similar to that of S. other 
fibrous substances. This waste silk was formerly cut by 
a machine, to reduce its filaments into short lengths, 
and then treated in much the same way as cottou-wool; 
but the process of manufacturing it into yarns has been 
recently much improved by the adoption of contrivances 
similar to those used in flax-S., by which the tlaments 
are heck led or drawn out into a sliver without being cut. 
(Mach.) A machine used in 
ure to turn a great number of apin- 
Bee 


the cotton manu 
des, by means of bands from a horizontal wheel. 
COTTON (MANUFACTURE OF). 
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e ich et n. A wheel formerly employed | 
n the domestic spinning | 

of material for textile 

fabrics; it consisted of 

a wheel which worked 

with the foot by means 

of a treddte, gave motion 

to a spindle, on which 

the thread or yarn spuy 

by the fingers was 

wound, 

Spinose’, Spi’nous. 

a. [Lat. spinosus.) Full 

of spines: thorny; as, a 

spinose branch. 

Spimnosity. n. State 

or quality of being spiny. 

Spinoza, BENEDIOT, 

(spe-no’za.) a celebrated 

philosopher, B. at Am- 

sterdam, 1632. He was 

the son of a Portuguese 

Jew, und was first š | 

named BinrucH, but 14 | | 

adopted that of Benedict V! 

on renonncinz the fulth 

of his fathers. He was 

early remarkable for an 

ardent love of truth, and 

a keen and logical in- 

tellect. Ilis first seri- 

ons studies were the 

Bible and the Talmud, 

He made no secret of 

the donbts which grew 

up in his mind, and was Fig. 2410, 

exposed to much perse- TWO-HANDED SPINNING-WHEBL. 

cntion on acconnt of 

them. Tuking refuge in the honse of the physician 

Vanden Ende. he studied Latin and Greek, mathe- 

matics and metaphysics, and was especially attracted 

by the philosophy of Descartes. A large bribe was 

offered him if he would continue to conform outwardly | 

to Judaism; but neither his will nor his poverty con- 

sented to such a degradation. An attempt was made 

to assassinate him, and he had a very narrow escape. 

He was at last excommunicated, and being driven 

from Amsterdam. lived for a time near Leyden, and at- 

terwards at the Hague. He devoted himself wholly to | 

bete p earning such a livelihood as contented him 

by the trade of polishing glasses for optical instruments. 

His character was most estimable, and endeared him to} 

his personal friends. His system of philosophy has been | 

made odious by the vulgar accnsation of Atheism, which 

is the very reverse of the truth. To his thought God is 

the only being. the only substance, infinite, eternal —| 

before whom all things else have but a phenomenal 

existence. And his aim was to build up, on the knowl- 

edge of God as foundation, a system of morals by a rig- 

orously mathematical method. With more reason, Š 

has been called the father of modern Pantheism. The 

great defect of his system is the virtual suppression of 

individuality, and the denial of free-will; all finite 

things, not excepting human actions, being parts of a 

necessary chain of sequences. &. has of late been more 

fairly judged, and both his merits and errors impar- 

tially discussed. His influence on the mind of Goethe 

was overpowering. Cousin says: “The author whom 

this pretended atheist most resembles, is the unknown 

author of the Imitation of Jesus Christ” And Schleier- 

macher thus testifies to the depth of the religious senti- 

ment in S.: “ He was filled with religion and religious 

feeling: and therefore is it that he stands alone, unap- | 

proachable, the master in his art, but elevated above 

the profane world, without adherents, and without even 

citizenship.” The works of Ñ. are:— drnati Descartes 

Principiornm pars Prima et Secunda more Geometrico 

Demonstrata; Cogitata Mataphysica; Tractatus Theo- 

logico—Phliticus; Ethica, perhaps the most important 

of his treatises; Tractatus Politicus; De Intellectus 

Emendatione; and Epistolæ. The last four form his 

Opera Posthuma. The works written in defence and 

refutation of the aystem of & are very numerons. D. 1677. 

Feb. 21,1877, Earnest Renan delivered an address at the 

unveiling of a monument to S. at the Hague. 

Spi'nozist. n. A follower of, or believer in, the Pan- 

theistical doctrines of Spinoza. 

Spin’ster, n. [Spin, and term. ster.) 

spins, or whose occupation is to spin. 
(Law.) The common designation of an unmarried 

woman or single woman: — used in legal proceedings 

asan addition to the surname, as bachelor is appended 

to that of an unmarried man, 

Spin’there,». | Fr. from Gr spinther, a spark.) (Min.) 

A greenish variety of sphere, occurring crystallized in 

very irregular four-sided pyramids, which are obliquely 

truncated in Dauphine, adhering to crystals of cale spar. 


A woman who 
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spines. The antenne are very long, much longer than 
those of the common lobster. There are no claws or 
pincers, the first pair of fect being very similar to the 
others. 
Spiracle, (spi’ra-kl,) n. [Fr. spiracule; Lat. spiracu- 
um, from spiro, to breathe.) Any small hole; an aper- 
ture or vent. 
(Nat. Hist.) A small vent in animal or vegetable 
bodies, by which air or other fluid is inhiled or exhaled. 
Spirte'n. n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Rosacee, 
The species S. ulmaria is the herb familiarly known 
by the names of Pride 
of the Meadow, Queen 
of the Meadows, and 
Meadow-sweet (Fig. 
2411). Its numerous 
white flowers are re- 
markable for their 
fragrance, its roots 
for their tonic proper- 
ties. It is cultivated 
in our gurdens, as are 
also other species of 
this beautiful genns. 
Spiral. a. Fr. trom 
lat. spira, a coil. a 
fold; Gr. speira.| Per- 
taining to, or resem- 
bling, a spire.—Wind- 


ing round a cylinder 
or other round body, 
orin a circular form, 
and at the same time 
rising or advancing 
forward; winding like 
a screw; winding 
round a fixed point or 
centre, and continual- 
ly receding from it, 
like a watch-spring. 

Spiral gear, or gear- 
ing, a Kind of gearing Fig. 2411.—PRIDE OF THE MEADOW, 
often used in light (Spiræa ulmaria.) 
machinery in place of 
bevel gearing, to change the direction of motion ; it con- 
sists of wheels coworking with their axis at an angle 
with each other double that of the direction of the teeth 
with the nxis. — Spiral Spikes. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Spiral wheel. (Mach.) A wheel having its teeth 
notched at an angle with its axis, so that they form 
small parts of screws or spirals. 

Spiral vessels. (Veg. Anat.) Membraneons tubes 
with conical extremities, lined in the inside by a fibre 
twisted spirally, and capable of unrolling with elastic- 
ity. Their function is that of the conveyance of air, 
They are found in almost any part of a plant except the 
bark ; but are most abundant in leaves and flowers, and 
least common in the stem and root, except in the mod- 
ullary sheath of the former. 

—n. (Geom.) A curve-line of the circular kind, which in 
its progress always recedes more and more trom its 
centre. 

(Arch.) A enrve that ascends winding about a cone 
or spire, so that all its points continually approach its 
axis. 

Spiral of Archimedes. The curve traced by a point 
moving with uniform velocity along a line (radius 
rector) which rotates with uniform velocity around a 
point. 

Spi’rally, adv. In a spiral form or direction; after the 
manner of a screw. 

Spl'rant, n. [Lat. spirans, spirantis, from spirare, to 

reathe.] (Gram.) A continuous or fricative consonant. 

Spiranthes, n. (Gr. speira, n cord; in reference to 
the twisted spike.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Orchidaceex. The Ladies’ Tresses, S. gracilis, not un- 
common in old woods in N. England and Canada, isa 
very delicate plant. 
ranged in a row which winds once or twice around the 
stem, 

Spire, or Spires, (Ger. Speier, or Speyer. anc. Civitas 
Nemetum or Noriomagus,) an ancient town of Germany, 
at the confluence of the Spirebach and the Rhine, 17 
miles from Landau. The only interesting building is 
the old Cathedral, now falling into decay. It is inclosed 
by walls, bas an old palace, a city hall, gymnasium, or- 
phan asylum, house of correction, and museum of an- 
tiquities. Manuf. Tobacco, vinegar, and there are 
sngar-refineries. — In this city forty nine diets were 
held: and at one, in 1529, the protest to the emperor 
was made which gave rise to the religions designation 
of Protestants. On one occasion it was the winter quar- 
ters of Julins Cæsar, and in the Middle Ages the resi- 
dence of several German emperors. Pop. 11,742. 

Spire, u [Fr.; Lat. spira; Gr. spero, from eirō to 
jein.] That which is wound, wreathed, coiled, or 
twisted; acoil; a curl; a twist; a wreath: a winding 


Spire, v. a. 


Spired, a. 
'Spire’-steeple, n. The upper extremity of a spire. (u.) 
Spi'riſer. n. (Lat. spira, u 


Its small, white flowers are ar- 
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(Areh.) Among the ancients, the base of a column, alse 
the astragal or torns 
of the base. In mod- 
ern architecture, the 
conical erection above 
the tower of a church, 
which diminishes 
gradually as it rises, 
sometimes assuming 
the form of a plain, 
slender pyramid, po- 
lygonal in plan, rising 
from the square base 
formed by the tower 
from which it springs. 
The earliest exam- 
ples of anything re- 
sembling a spire are 
the pyramid roofs of 
the turrets of Nor- 
man date, of which 
Fig. 2412 presents 
good specimens. As 
the early English 
style arose, consider- 
ably greater elevation 
was given to spires 
(Fig. 2413), although 
they were still very 
frequently less acute 
than they afterwards 
became, In the dec- 
orated style, the spires 
were more enriched, 
with a parapet and 
pinnacles at the top 
of the tower, crochets on the angles, and enriched 
windows. In the perpendicular style the same ar- 
rangement was continued, althongh the character of 
the details and enrichments were altered in common 
with those of tue other features of Gothic architecture, 
The spires were often perforated, and their sides filled 
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1. Turret, St. Peter's Church. Ox- 
ford. c. a.p 1160. 2. Turret, Roches- 
ter Cathedral, c. a. p. 1169. 3. Pin- 
nacle. Bishop's Cleeve Church Glou- 
Cestershire, ©. a. p. 1080. 4. Than 
Church. near Caen, Normandy, e. 
A. p. 1080, 
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Fig. 2413, — spires. 

5. Almondsbury Church, Gloucestershire. e, a. b. 1250. 6. Salle 
bury Cathedral, c. a. p. 1350. 7. St. Mary's Church, Cheltenham, 
e. a. D. 1300. 
entirely with tracery. Such spires are common in Ger- 
many, those of Strasburg (see STRASBURG) and Freiburg 
on the Rhine, being very fine examples. 

To shoot up pyramidically or conically.— 
o sprout, as grain in malting. 
Possessing n spire. 


spire, nnd ferre, to bear.) 
(Jul.) The name of a genus 
of extinct molluscs of the 
class Brachiopoda, charac- 
terized by the shell having 
two internal calcareous 
spiral appendages. They 
are common in the coal 


strata. SPIRIFER UNDULATUS. 


Spirit, n. [Fr. esprit, from Lat. spiritus, from Sir, 


to breathe, live; akin to W. ysbrid, a spirit.) Breath; 
air or wind set in motion by breathing ; — hence, some- 
times life itself; as, the balmy spirit of the western 
breeze. — An immaterial intelligent substance or being; 
vital or active principle, essence, force, or energy, as 
distinct from matter: life or living snbstance, considered 
apart from material or corporeal existence. — The soul 
of man, aa distinguished from the body wherein it dwells, 


line like the threads of a screw; anything wreathed or 

contorted; as, air seems to consist of spires contorted 

with small spheres.” — Cheyne. 

Presenting minute —A body that shoots up to a point, so called perhaps be- 
canse a line drawn round and round in less and less 
circles and rising at the same time, would be a spire: a 
conical or pyramidal body ; a steeple; a tapering body ; 
ug, the spire of a church. — A stalk or blade of grass or 
other plant. 

—The top. apex, or nppermost point of a thing; as, the 
spire of one’s ambition, 

(Geom.) A line drawn progressively round the same 
axis, with a distance between each circle, 
Spireofa shell, See SHELL. 
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Spinule, (spin’yool,) n. A minute spine. 

Spinulescent, (spin-ii-lés'sent,) a. 
spined, 

Spin'ulose, Spin’ulous, a. 
spines. 


Spin’y, a. 


“If we seclude space, there will remain in the world but matter 
and mind, or body and spirit.""— Watés. 
—The human soul after its disruption from the body. 
“The spirit shall return unto God who gave it — Eccl. xii. 7. 
—Hence, a ghost; a spectre; a supernatural apparition or 
manifestation ; also, sometimes, an elf; a fay ; a sprite.— 
Animal excitement, or the effect of it; ardor: fire: cour- 
age: elevation or vehemence of mind, temper, energy, or 
enthusiasm ; as, a man of spirit. —A person of life, vigor, 
activity, or enterprise; one who exhibits liveliness, vivac- 
ity, or peculiar characteristics of mind or temper; as. a 
ruling spirit, a dominant spirit. a restless spirit.—Dispo- 
sition of the mind, habitual or temporary; turn of tem- 


(Bot.) Small- 


[From epine.] Thorny; fall of spines; as. 
a spiny shrub.—Slender; tenuous; like a spine; na, a 
spiny insect.— Pe xed; difficult ; troublesome ; ardu- 
ous; as, a spiny affair. 
'y Lobster, Sea-crayrisn, n. (Zan. The popu- 
ne of the genns Palinurus, a genus of Cructacrie. | 
section Macrurans. The Common S. L. (Palinurus 
vulgaris). attains a length of about 18 inches. The shell 
is very hard, and the whole body is rough with short 
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; occasional mental, moral, or intellectual state; as, 
e worked with spiri, I lett him in good spirits, un- 
certainty is apt to put a man in low spirits. —T 


quality of any substance which manifests life, activity, | 


or the power of strongly affecting other bodies; any 
tenuous, airy, or volatile substance. — Real mean- 
ing; intent;—in contradistinction to the letter, or 
to formul statement; also, characteristic quality, par- 
ticularly such as is derived from the individual genius, 
or the personal character ; as, the spirit of the law. 

(Chem.) A nume generally applied to fluids, mostly 
of a lighter specific character than water, and obtained 
by distillation. 
called spirit of turpentine. Essential oils dissolved in 
alcohol are called spirits, as spirit of aniseed, pepper- 
mint, &c, because formerly prepared by distilling the 
herbs with alcohol. The volatile alkali ammonia, dis- 
tilled and condensed in cold alcohol, is called spirit of 
ammonia: even hydrochloric acid is often called spirit 
of salts. But in a stricter sense, the term spirit is un- 
derstood to mean alcohol (q. v.). in its potable condition, 
of which there are very numerous varieties, deriving 
their special characters from the substances nsed in their 
production, as brandy, rum, whisky, gin, arrack, &c. 

(Note. Spirit is frequently combined with other 
words, forming selfexplaining compounds; as, spirit- 
moving, sprrtt-stirring, spirit-ronsing, &. 

Animal spirits, (Physiol) The tid which is sup- 
posed to circulate through the nerves, and which has 
been regarded as theagent of sensation and motion, and 
as analogous in its effects and properties to electricity; 
the nervous fluid or principle. (Dunglison.) — The 
Spirit, or Holy Spirit, (Theol) The Holy Ghost; the 
Spirit of God, or the third person of the Trinity. The 
spirit also denotes the human spirit as animated by the 
Divine Spirit.—fect fied spirit, proof spirit made pure 
by distillation, 

Spirit, „ 4. To infuse life or spirit into; to animate 
with vigor; to excite; to inspirit; to encourage: —soine- 
times preceding up. 

“Civil dissensions never fall 
vate men.” — Swift. 

—To convey away rapidly and secretly, as if by the agency 
of a spirit: —often followed by away; aa,“ The minis- 
ory had him spirtfed away abroad asa dangerous per- 


Arbuthnot. 
Spi 1 


X spiriting the ambition of pri- 


Creek, in Georgia, enters Savannah River from 
chmond co. 
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spir lieu. p. a. Animated; ardent: lively; full of life; 
vivacious; infnsed with spirit or fire; bold ; as, a spirited 
reply, a spirited demand, a spirited rebuke, &c. ; — used 
also in composition as expressive of the mind, disposi- 
tion, or character, as in high-spirited, mean-spirited, 
low. spirited, &c. 

Spir'itedly, adv. 
manner: with spirit, courage, or animation; 
spoke spirited! y. 

Spiritedmess, n. Quality of being spirited; life; 
vivacity; animation; as. his answer was written ina 
strun of spiruedness.-——Disposition or make of mind; — 
used in the construction of compound terms; us, hixh- 
spiritedness, mean-spiritedness, low-spiriled ness, uurrow- 
spirttedness, 

Spir'itful. a. Lively; animated; 
vivacity. (n.) 

Spiritfully. adv. 
manner. (k.) 

Spir'itſulness. n. State or quality of being spiritful ; 

iveliness ; sprightfulness ; vivaciousness. 

Spiritism, n. & as SPIRITUALISM, q. v. 

Spir'itist,n. A spiritualist. 

Spirit Lake, in Wwa, a Inke of Dickinson co., abt. 10 
m. long and 7 broad.—A poast-village, cap of Dickinson 
co., on the above lake, abt. 90 m. N. N. W. of Fort Dodge; 
pop. abt. 250. 

Spirit Lake, or Mitte Lacs, (merl-lak,) in Minnesota, 
a lake of Aiken co. abt. 18 m. long and 14 broad, the 
surplus waters of which are discharged into the Missis- 
sippi through Rum River. 

Rplr it lamp: n. A lampin which spirits of wine is 

urned, used chiefly for heating. 

Spir'itless,n. Destitute of spirit or liveliness ; want- 
ing animation: Jacking cheerfulness; dejected; de- 
pressed; as, a spirilless mind. — Wanting in life, cour- 
age, fire, vigor, or energy; as. a spiritless coward, — 
Dead; defunct; without breath or vital heat; as, a 
spiritless corpse. 

Spiritlessly. adr. In a spiritless manner; withont 
animation, conrage, or exertion; as, he went about his 
work sptritiessly, 

Spiri(lesswmess,n. State or quality of being spirit- 
esa; ass ; dulness; lack of animation, vigor, cour- 
age, or ener; 

Spir‘it-lev et. n. See LEVEL. 

Spirito, Spirito’so, a. 155 with spirit.] (Mus.) 
A term denoting, when affixed toa movement, that the 
latter is to be performed in a spirited manner, 

Spir'itous, a. [Fr. spiriteur.) Like spirit; refined; 
pure; defecated Fine; ardent; active. (R.) 

Spiritous Liquors. See SUPPLEMENT, 

Spirit-rapper, n. A pretender to intercourse with 
spirits of the departed, which latter impart intelligence 
by means of andible raps or knocks. 

Spir'it-rapping, n. Spiritualism : clairvoyance. 

Spiritual a (Fr. spiritucl ; Lat. spiritualis—spiritus ] 
Consisting of spirits only; incorporeal: not material ; 
as, a spiritual being.— Mental intellectual; pertaining, 
or relating, to the higher attributes or endowments of 
the mind; as, spiritual knowledge. — Refined from 


(Zoŭl.) A species of duck ; the Gan- 


In a spirited, ardent, or vivacions 
as, he 


full of spirit or 


In a spiritful, lively, or vivacious 


Thus. the essential oil of turpentine is Spiritualism, n 
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external actions or things: having reference to the moral 
feelings or internal workings of the sonl; not gross or 
sensual, — Pertumong. or having reference, to the soul 
or its affections, as intluenced by the spirit; pertaining 
to the renewed nature of man; pertaining to divine 
things; pure; holy: not carnal or mat l; as, spir- 
1 %% blessings, — Ecclesiastical; pertaining, or having 
relerence, to sacred things; clerical; not lay or tempo- 
ral; as, a spritual person, spiritual kindred, the spirit- 
ual functions ot the church, &c. 

Spiritual court. (Law.) Au ecclesiastical court or 
tribunal. 

State of being spiritual. 

(Philos.) That philosophical system according to 
which all that is real is spirit, soul, or self; that which 
is called the external world being regarded as either a 
succession of potions impressed ou the mind by the 
Deity, or else the mere educt of the mind itself. The 
first is the J. of Berkeley; the second, which may be 
called pure egoism, is that of Fichte.—Of late. however, 
the term S. has been almost exclusively applied, at least 
in America, to a faith in the frequent communication 
of intelligence from the spirit-world, ly the agency of 
Physical phenomena, usually manifested through a per- 
son possessing peculiar susceptibility, called a medium ; 
— which faith is called Spiritism in France and other 
states of continental Europe. The origin of Ñ has been 
traced to the writings of Swedenborg, who died in 4; 
but S., properly so-called, may be said to have had for 
a precnrsor Andrew Jackson Davis, surnamed the Seer 
Of Poughkeepsie, born in Orange co., N. Y., 1526. who, in 
his youth, entered into wonderful communication with 
the unseen world, which he believed to be trom the dis- 
embodied spirits of human beings. He, later, entered 
into what he calls clairsciunee, or the superior condition, 
far above that of ordinary clairvoyance, and proceeded 
to dictate a book culled the Principles of Nature, which, 
in due time, was followed by The Great Harmonia: bring 
a Philosophical Revelation of the Natural, Sp ir tu]. and 
Glestial Universe. Abont the same time (April, 1848) new 
wonders claimed the attention of the American people, 
The “apirit-rapping” phenomenon caused throughout 
the civilized world an excitement which is still tresh in 
the memory of every one, Spiritualists admit that many 
impositions have been practised under the name of 
spiritual manifestations, but they aver that in most in- 
stances cheats could not have been palmed off, even 
it designed. and that in other cases there could not be 
any possible motive for deception, as the investigations 
were carried on in private families, while the mediums 
were their own sons and daughters. For several years 
& constituted one of the most prominent themes of 
public discussion: its phenomena were multiplied by 
thousands, and were subjected to many tests. Though 
not over-successful in its public manifestations, S. has 
iinpressed itself asa truth in the minds of so many ex- 
cellent persons that, even at the present day, it would 
be presumptnons, even for the unbeliever, to pronounce 
decidedly against it. A considerable impulse was given 
to Nin Europe, chiefly in France and in England (1855), 
by the arrival of a super-eminent American medium, Mr 
Daniel D. Home. In his presence, it is said, an accordion 
held by the end opposite to the keys played the finest mn- 

ic; tables andchairs moved without contact: the hands 
embodied spirits appeared at the side of a table, or 
touched the knees of those sitting at it; mystic lights 
were seen. Most surprising of all, it was stated by va- 
rious professed eye-witnesses that Mr. Home was occa- 
sionally lifted off bis feet and passed floating throngh 
theair, while the accordion would alse float about under 
the ceiling of the room, discoursing the divinest volun- 
taries. By the raps and tapping of les, and by the 
control of the medium's organs to write and speak, the 
spirits are supposed to express their own peenlinr intel- 


ligence in a degree of perfection proportioned to the) 


development and passivity of the medium; and it is 
averred that persons while under the spiritual aflatus 
have often spoken in foreign tongues which they had 
never learned ad writings in languages to them un- 
known have, in a few instances, been produced in their 
presence, as we are told, by invisible hands. — In their 
5th National Convention, held at Rochester, N.Y.. Aug. 
26-28, 1865, the Spiritnalists of America nnited them- 
selves into an association, to which they gave the name of 
the American Association of Spiritualists, whose objects 
Are “ to coperate with State and local organizations in 
the promulgation of the Spiritnal philosophy and its 
teachings, and encourage the establishment of at least 
one national college, fur the education of persons of both 
sexes, on terms of equality, free from all sectarian 
dogmas, where their children may be educated in accord- 
ance with the progressive developments of the age.” In 
the ene Convention they adopted the following resolu- 
tions, e»bodying the essential truths of S:— 1. That 
man has n spiritual nature as well as a corporeal; in 
other words, that the real man is a spirit. which spirit 
has an organized form, composed of spiritual substance, 
with parts and organs corresponding to those of the 
corporeal body. 2. That man, as a spirit, is immortal, 
and has continned identity. Being found to survive 
that change called physical death, it may be reasonably 
supposed that he will survive all future vicissitndes. — 
3. That there is a spirit-world, with its substantial 
realities, objective as well as subjective. 4. That the 


process of physical death in no way essentially trans- 


forms the mental constitution, or the moral character 
of those who experience it. 
fering in the spirit-world. as in this, depends not on ar- 
bitrury decree, or special provision, but on character, 
aspirations, and degree of harmonization,or of personal 
conformity r° universal and divine law. 6. Hence, 
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Spiritualist, n. 
5. That happiness or suf-| 
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that the experiences and attainments of this life lay the 
fonndation on whieh the next commences. 7. That since 
growth is the law of the human being in the present 
life, and since the process called death isin fact but a 
birth into another condition of life, retaining all the 
advantages gained in the experiences of this life it may 
be interred that growth, development, or progression is 
the endless destiny of the human spirit. X. That the 
spirit-world is near or around, and interblended with 
our present state of existence; and hence that we are 
constantly under the cognizance and influence of spir- 
itual beings. 9. That as mdividuals are passing from 
the earthly to the spirit-world in ali stages of mental 
and moral growth, that world includes all grades of 
character from the lowest to the highest. 10. That since 
happiness and misery depend on internal states rather 
than on external surroundings, there must be as many 
grades of exch in the spirit-world as there are shades 
of character — each gravitating to his own place by the 
natural law of affinity. 11. That communications 
from the spirit-world, whether by mental impression, 
iuspiration, or any other mode ‘of transmission, are 
not necessarily infallible truths, but on the contrary 
partake unavoidably of the imperfections of the minds 
from which they emanate, and of the channels through 
which they come, and are, moreover, liable to misinter- 
pretation by those to whom they are addressed. 12. 
Hence, that no inspired communication, in this or any 
past age (whatever claims may be or have been set np 
as to its source), is authoritative, any further than it ex- 
presses truth to the individual consciousness, which 
last is the final standard to which all inspired or spirit- 
ual teachings must be brought for test. 13. That in- 
spiration, or the influx ot ideas and promptings from 
the spirit-world. is not a miracle of a past age, but a per- 
petual fact, the ceaseless method of the divine economy 
for human elevation, 14. That all angelic and all de- 
moniac beings which hive manifested themselves, or in- 
terposed in human aflairs in the past, were simply dis- 
embodied human spirits, or beings of like character and 
origin, indifferent grades of advancement 15. That all 
authentic niuracles tso called) in the past, such as the 
raising of the apparently dead, the healing of the sick 
by the laying on ot hands or other simple means, power 
over deadly poisons, the movement of physical objects 
without visible instrumentality, X have been pro- 
duced in harmony with oniversal laws, and hence may 
be repeated at any time under suitable conditions. 16 
That the causes of all phenomena — the sources of all 
power, life, and intelligence — are to be songht for in 
the internal or spiritual realm, not in the external or 
material. 17. That the chain of cansation, traced back- 
ward trom what we see in nature and in man, leads in- 
evitably ton Creative Spirit who must be not only a 
JSount of life (love). but a forming principle (wisdom) 
— thus sustaining the dun parental relations of Father 
and Mother to all individualized intelligence, who, con- 
sequently, are all brethren. 18. That man, as the off- 
spring of this Infinite Parent, is in some sense His image 
or finite embodiment: and that, by virtue of this parent- 
age each human being is, or has, in his inmost nature, a 
germ of divinity — an incorruptible offshoot of the Di- 
vine essence, Which is ever prompting to good and right. 
19. That all evil in man is in harmonywith this divine 
principle ; and hence whatever prompts and aids man to 
bring his external nature into subjection to, and har- 
mony with, the divine in him — in whatever religious 
system or formula it may be embodied —is a “ means 
of salvation” from evil. 29. That the hearty and in- 
telligent conviction of these truths, with a realization 
of spirit-communion, tends, Ist, To enkindle lofty desires 
and spiritual aspirations, an effect opposite to that of 
materialism, which limits existence to the present life. 
2d. To deliver from painful fears of death, und dread of 
imaginary evils consequent thereupon, as well as to pre- 
veut inordinate sorrow and mourning for deceased 
friends, 3d. To give a rational and inviting conception 
of the after-life to those who use the present worthily. 
4th. To stimulate to the highest possible uses of the pres- 
ent life, in view of its momentous relations to the future. 
Sth. To energize the soul in all that is good and elevat- 
ing, and to restrain from all that is evil and impure, 
This must result. according to the laws of moral influ- 
ence, from a knowledge of the constant pressure or cog- 
nizance of the loved and the pure. 6th. To promote our 
earnest endeavors. by purity of life. by unselfishness, 
and by loftiness of aspiration, to live constantly en rap- 
ort with the higher conditions of spirit life and thought, 
th. To stimulate the mind to the largest investigation 
and the freest thonglit on all subjects, especially on the 
vital themes of spiritual philosophy and duty, that we 
may be qualified to judge for ourselves what is right and 
true. Rth. To deliver from all bondage to authority, 
whether vested in creed, bock, or church, except that of 
received truth. 9th. To cultivate selfreliance and care- 
ful investigation by taking away the support of author- 
ities, and leaving each mind to exercise its own trath- 
determining powers. 10th. To quicken all philunthrepic 
impulses, stimulating to enlightened aud unselfish 
labors for universal human good, under the encourag- 
ing assurance that the redeemed nnd exalted spirits 
of our race, instead of retiring to idle away an eternity 
of inglorious ease, are encompassing ns nbout as a great 
cloud of witnesses, inspiring us to the work, and aiding 
it forward to a certain and glorions issue. 
(Fr. spiritualiste.) One whose avo= 
yinent is spiritual; one who professes a 
regard for spiritual things only;—the opposite to ma- 
terialist. — One who upholds or believes in the philos 
sophical doctrine of spiritualism. — One who has faith 
in immediate intercourse with departed spirits, through 


cation or emple 
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the agency of persons styled mediums; a believer in 
spirit-rapping ; A spiritist. 
Spiritualistic, 4. Relating or pertaining to, or as- 
sociated with or deduced from, spiritualism. 
Spirituality, n. [Fr. spiritualité.) Quality or state 
of being spiritual; essence, as distinct from matter; 
intellectun! or spiritual nature; the quality which 
affects the spirit or affections of the heart only, and the 
essence of true religion; immateriality; as, the spirit- 
wality of the soul.— That which belongs to a church, or 
to a person, as an ecclesiastic, or to religion; us, the 
sirituctities of a hierarchy. 
Spiritualization, (-:d’shun,)n. Act ofspiritualizing. 
Spir'itualize, v. a. [Fr. spirituatiser.| To der 
spiritual; to imbue with spirituality or intellectual 
lite; ns, to spiritwilizz the soul. —To refine, as the in- 
tellect; to purify from the pollutions of the world, as 
the moral nature. — To convert to a spiritual meaning. 
(Cuem.) To extract spirit from, as certain natural 
bodies.— To convert into spirit, or to impart the proper- 
ties of spirit to, 
Spir'itualizer, n. One who spiritualizes. 
Spiritually, adv. In u spiritual manner; in a man- 
onformed to the spirit of true religion; with 
purity of spirit or heart; without corporeal grossness 
or sensuality. 
Spir’itualness, n. State or quality of being spiritual. 
Spir ituous, a. | Fr. spiriturur.} Possessing the quality 
of spirit; pure; active; as, a spirituous nature, (South.) 


SPLE 


Spit'head, A noted roadstead for shipping in the 

glish Channel, situate between Portsmouth and 
the Isle of Wight, directly facing Portsmouth harbor. 
It is nbout 20 miles in exfent, and is said to be capable 
of holding 1,000 vessels in salety. Ita security has ob- 
tained tor it from sailors the name of the * King’s Bed- 
chamber,” aud it is the principal rendezvous of the 
British navy. 

Spit'ted, p.a. 
meat. 
—Shot out at length, as the horns of a full-grown deer. 
Spit'ter. n. One who spits meat.—One who ejects spit- 
tler saliva from his mouth. — A brocket or pricket. 
Spittle. (spil'U,) n. [From spit.) Same as SALIVA, q. n. 
Spitttoon, n. A box for the reception of saliva or to- 
bacco-juice ejected from the mouth; a spit-box. 

Spitzbergen, a cluster of islands in the Arctic Ocean, 
and the most northern land yet discovered, in Lat. 76° 
30 and 80 40 N., Lou. 9° and 229 E, 200 m. N. of Scun- 
dinavia, and 325 m. E. of Greenland. Being far within 
the Arctic circle, and surrounded by a wide expanse of 
sea, almost the whole of its surface is covered with per- 
petal snow and glaciers. It was discovered in 1596 by 
W. Barentz, a Dutch explorer, and has since been fre- 
quently visited by whalers, It is claimed by Russia as 
a dependency of its European territories. 

Splaneh'nie, a. [Gr. spligchnon, an entrail.) (Anat.) 
Pertaining or relating to the viscera; as, the splanchnic 
cavities. — Dunglison. 


| 
Put upon a spit; as, a spitted joint of 


— Containing spirit; consisting of refined spirit; ar- 

dent; as, spirituous liquors, 

Bplstenowances: n. State or quality of being spir- 

tuons ; heat; vitalizing quality, 

Spir’ketting, n. (Navt.) That part of the inner 
planking of a ship which lies between the ports and the | 
next lower waterway, 

Splrom'eter. n. (Lat. spirare, to breathe, and Gr. 
wetron, measure.) An apparatus for measuring the 
vital capacity of the lungs, or the quantity of air that 
an individual can expire alter a forced inspiration. 

Spirt, vandin. Sune as Spurr, q. v. 

Spir’tle, v.a. Tospirt in a scattering manner. 

Spir’ula, u.; Srinulibæ, u. pl. (Lat, a small, twisted 
cake. (Zodl.) A genus and family of dibranchiate ce- 


Fig. 2415.— 8PIRULA LÆVIS, (half size.) 
phalopods (Fig. 2415), characterized chicfly b having a 
spiral, discoid, chambered shell developed in the sub- 
stance of the mautle, instead of a calcareous or horny 
plate. 

Spir'y. a. [From spire.) Of spiral form; wreathed ; 
curved.— Pyramidical; having the form of a pyramid; 
presenting the appearance of a spire; us, a spiry tur- 
ret. (%%. — Having, or abounding with, spires; as, a 
spiry edifice. 

Spis‘sated, a. Inspissated; thickened ; rendered dense 
or compact. 

Spis‘situde, n. (Lat. spissitudo.] The denseness or 


Splanch’ni-skeleton, v. Gr. spligchnon,and Eng. 
shelton.) The osseous structure of the viscera and other 
Orga, 

Splanehnog’raphy, u. [Gr. spligchnon, and graph- 
nn, to write.) A description of the viscera.— Dunylison. 

Splanchnol’ogy. n. Gr. spligchnon, and logos, dis- 
course.) The doctrine of the viscera. 

Splanchnotonry, n. Gr. spligehnon, and tone, cnt- 
ting.) (Anat.) The dissection of the viscera. Dunglison. 

Splash, v.a. en. of prast, q. v.] To besprinkle 
or bespatter with water, or with water and mud. 

—v.a. To strike and dash abont water, 

—n. Water, or mud and water, cast npon anything, or 
thrown from a puddle or mess of slush. 

Splash’-board, n. The leather guard in front of the 
driving-box or seat of a vehicle, which prevents the 
driver or occupants thereof from being splashed by the 
horse's heels, 

Splash’er, n. One who, or that which, splashes. — A 
guard over a wheel, as of a carriage, locomotive, &. 
Splash’y, a. Wet; wet and muddy; full of dirty water. 

Splat'ter, v.n. To splash or scatter water about, 

Splat‘terdash, n. Turmoil; confusion; uproar, 

Splay, v. a. [A contraction of display, q. v.] To dislo- 
cate or break, as a horse's shoulder-bone. — To make or 
render oblique; tu slope or slant, as the side of a win- 
dow and the like. 

—a. Displayed; spread; turned outward, 

n. See BEVEL. 

Splay’-foot, n. A wide, flat foot. 

Splay’-foot, Splay’-footed, a. Having the foot 
turned outward ; possessing a wide foot, 

Splay’-mouth, A naturahy wide mouth; also, a 
wide month stretched by design. 

Shiny moutiot, a. Wide-mouthed ; having a splay 
mouth, 


compactness which pertaius to substances not perfectly 
fluid nor perfectly solid. 

Spit, n. [A S. spitu; Du, spit, n spit.] An iron prong 
or bar pointed, on which meat is roasted. — A long, nar- 
ro shoal or sand-bank extending from the shore into 
the sea. 

—v.a. To thrust a spit through; to put upon a spit; as, 
to spit a sirloin of beef. — Hence, to pierce; to thrust 
through; as, to spit a man witha bayonet. 

—n. [lcel. spyta- Spittle; saliva, Seo SALIVA. 

— v. d. (imp. and pp, 8PIT,) (SPAT, obs.) [A. S. an: 
Dan. spytte.) To eject from the mouth; to throw ont, 
aa saliva, — Hence, to eject or throw out with violence. 

—v.n. To throw out saliva from the mouth, 

To spit on, or upon, to treat with gross insolence or 
contumely. 

“I dare meet Surrey, and spit upon him whilst I say he lies.“ Shaks. 

Spit’-box, n. Same as SPITTOON, q. v. 

Spiteh’-cock, v.a. (%% To split, as a fowl 
or an eel lengthwise, and broil, 

—n. (Che. Any thing split and brandered, or broiled, 
as an cel, a chicken, &c. 

Spite, n. [D ijt; Fr. dépit; Lat. despectus, from de- 
syricia, to loo wn npon.) Contempt; hatred; malice 
rancor; malignity; malovolence; pique; grudge; as, a 
good, solid hatred does not descend to vulgar spite, — 
In spite of ir defiance or contempt of; notwithstanding 
all efforts of; aa, he gets drunk occasionally in apite of 
all. — To owe one a spite, to cherish a grudge against a 
person ; to harbor a malevolont feeling for one, scarcely 
amounting toa fixed or permanent hatred, 

r. . To hate. or, rather, regard malicionsly; to be 

angered or vexed at.— To thwart; to meditate or do 

mischief to; to injure; to treat maliciously. — To vex; 

to offend: to fill with spite, petty anger, or vexation. 
ite’ful, a. Filled with spite; malicious; malignant; 
having an impulsu to vex, offend, annoy, or injure; as, 

a spiteful temper, 

Spite fully, a/v. Ina spiteful manner; malignantly; 
maliciously; with a desire or propensity to vex, annoy, 
offend, or injure, 

Spite fulness, n. Stute or quality of being spiteful, 

BSpit'fire.n. A violent, irate, or hot-tempered person; 
particularly, a termagant; a scolding, railing woman. 
(Used colloquially.) 


|Spleen’y, a. 


Spleen, n. [Gr. hen.] (Anat.) A spongy-viscus (Fig. 
218), of a livid color, oval in figure, nnd situated in the 
left hypochondriac region, between the eleventh and 
twelfth false ribs. It is convex externally and concave 
internally, and its weight in the healthy adult is from 
four to ten ounces, It is largely composed of cells, but 
its internal structure is not well understood, neither 
have its uses been ascertained; but it would seem to be 
in some way of use to the stomach during the process 
of digestion. The ancients regarded it to be the seat of 
all ill-humors, as anger, melancholy, &c.; and hence 
the term splenetic applied to such as are. cross and 
crabbed, 

—Latent spite; ill-humor;—a species of hypochondria 
peculiar to Englishmen.—A burst of anger or vexation : 
as, do not vent your spleen upon me. — Constitutional 
melancholia; hypochondriacal bent; as, “Bodies changed 
to recent forms by spleen.” — Pope. 

Spleened, a. Deprived of the spleen; as, “ Animals 
spleened grow salacious.” — Arbuthnot. 

Spleen'fal, a. Exhibiting spleen; angry; fretful; 
melancholy; hypochondriacal ; as, a spleen fol will. 

Spleen/ish, d. Spleeny; affected with spleen. 

Spleen’ishly, adv. In aspleenish or petulant manner. 

Spleen ‘ishness, r. State or quality of being spleenish, 

Spleen wort, (-wurt,) n. (Hot.) See ASPLENIUM. 

Affected with spleen; angry; peevish; 
fretful; melancholy. 

Spleget, (% %%. (Surg.) A cloth dipped in any 
kind of liqnor for washing a sore. — Crabb. 

Splen‘dent, a. [Lat. splendens, from splendeo, to shine.) 
Shining; bright; gleaming; glittering; glossy; beam- 
ing with light; very conspicnons; illustrious, 

Splendid. a. [Fr. splendide; Lat. splendidus, from 
e. Shining: very bright; glittering: showy; 
magnificent; sumptuons; pompous; illustrious; heroic; 
brilliant: famous: celebrated. 

Splen‘didly,a/r. With great brightness or brilliant 
licht; magnificently; sumptuously; richly; with great! 
pomp or show, 

Splendor, n. [Fr. splendeur; Lat. splendor, from 
splenden, to shine, be bright.) Brightne brilliancy | 
lustre; great brightness: brilliant lustre; great show | 
of riches and elegance; magnificence; grandeur; gor- 
geonsness; display; pomp; parade; brilliance of ap- 
pearance, as of ceremonies; eminence. 
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Splicing, n. 
Splint, n. 


(Spoil, r. a. 


SPOI 


Splen’ettc, n. A person affected with spleen. 
Splen‘etic. Splenetical, a. Troubled with, of 

proceeding from, spleen; frettul; peevish. 
Splenetically, adv. In n morose or spleeny manner. 
Splen‘ie,u. Belonging to the spleen. 


Spleni'tis. n. Ur.] ( Med.) Inflammation of the spleet. 


Spleniza’tion, n. (Md) The state of the Jungs in 
the first or second stage of pneumonia, or lung fever, in 
which its tissue resembles that of the spleen. Dunglison. 

Splen‘ocele, n. Gr. splén, and ké/é, tumor.) ( Med.) 

ernia formed by the spleen. 

Splenog’raphy, n. (Gr. n. and graphein, to de- 
scribe.) (Med.) A description of the spleen. 

Splenology, n. [Gr. n, and logos, a discourse. ] 
(Med.) A treatise on the spleen. 

Splenot’omy, n. Gr. en, and teneo, to cut.) (Anal.) 

issection of the spleen. 

Splent-conl. „ A hard, laminated kind of coal, less 
bituminous than caking coal, and intermediate between 
cannel and common pit-conl. 

Splice, (splis,) v.a. (Ger. splissen.] To take asunder 
or separate, as the strands 
of the two ends of a rope, 
and unite them by a par- 
ticular manner of inter- 
weaving them; or to unite, 
as the.end of a rope to 
any part of another, by a 
like interweaving of the 
strands. 

To splice the main brace, 
(Nant.) To grant an extra 
allowance of spirits in case 
of cold or wet. 

The union of ropes by 

interweaving tho strands; a piece added toa rope by 

splicing. 
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Fig. 2416. 
a, Short splice; b, long splice. 


Act of one who splices. 

[Ger. ut, splitter.) A piece of wood or 
other solid substance rent from the main body ; a splin- 
ter. 

(Surg.) A thin piece of wood, or other substance, used 
to hold or confine a broken bone, when set. — A piece of 
bone rent off in a fracture. 

(Farriery.) A bony enlargement on a horse's leg, 
between the knee and fetlock, usually appearing on the 
inside of one or both forelegs, frequently situnted be- 
tween the large and small cannon bones,depending upon 
concussion, and most common In young horses that have 
been rattled rapidly along hard roads before their bones 
are consolidated. 

—v.a. To split or rend into long, thin pieces; to shiver, 
to confine with splinters, as a broken limb. 

Splint-bone, u. (Furriery.) One of the two small 
bones extending from the knee to the ſetlock of a horse, 
behind the canuon, or shank-bone. 

Splin’ter, n. A fragment of anything broken with 
violence. — A thin piece of wood; a splint. 

—v.a. To split or rend into fragments; to shiver. 

v. n. Tobe broken into fragments; to be shivered, 

Splin’ter-bar, x. A cross-piece supporting the springs 
ofa carriage. —Simmonds. 

Splin’‘tery, a. Cousisting of splinters, or resembling 
splinters. 

Split, r.a. (imp. and pp. SPLIT.) [Du. splitten, splitzen ; 

leb. palach, to cleave.) To divide; to sever; to sepa- 
rate; to part; to sunder; to divide longitudinally or 
lengthwise; to separate, ns a thing from end to end by 
force; to rive; to cleave; to rend; to tear asnnder by 

violence; to burst; to dash and break on a rock; to di- 

vide or break into discord. — To strain and pain with 

laughter. 

n. To sever; to part asunder; to burst; to suffer 
disruption; to crack; to burst with laughter; to be 
broken; to be dashed to pieces. 

—n. A crack, rent, or longitudinal fissure. — A breach 
or separation, as in a political party, 

—a. Divided; severed ; separated; rent; broken or dashed 
to pieces against a rock, as a ship. 

Splurge, (splirj.) n. A great effort; a struggle; a 
bustle. (Local and vulgar, U S.) — Worcester. 

Splut'ter. u. Bustle; tumult. (Low.) 

Spod'umene. u. Gr., to burn toasnes.] (Afin.) A sili- 
cate of alumina and lithia, with part of the lithia re 
placed by soda. It is found in crystallized'and laminated 
masses, hard, brittle, translucent, and of various shades 
of green or gray. Before the Llowpipe, it extoliates into 
little scales of an ash color; hence its nume. 

Spohr, Lovis, (spor,) a German composer, B, at Seesen, 
in Brunswick, 1753, was at first a viclin-player in the 
private band of the Duke of Brunswick, His reputation 
commenced with the year 1504, upon the occasion of his 
travelling over Germany and giving concerts. After a 
course of travel in Italy, he was, in 1818, appointed direc- 
tor of music at the theatre at Frankfort-on-the- Manin. 
Abont this time he commenced writing those operas 
which made his name famous throughout Europe, The 
Most popular of these works are Azor, Fuust, Zemira, 
and Jessomda. On leaving Frankfort, he was appointed 
chapel master to the Grand-Duke of Hesse-Cassel. His 
Violin School js one of the best works of the kind which 
has ever been written. He also produced oratarios, songs, 
ballads, cantatas, and orchestral pieces, which are highly 
esteemed in Germany, D. 1559. 

Fr. spolier; It. spegliare; Lat. spoliare, 
from spolium, the skin or hide of an animal stripped cff, 
the aris stripped from an enemy.) To strip or deprive 
of; to canse to perish: to corrupt; to vitinte; to mar; 
to taint; to ruin; to injure tatullx. 

—r.n. To grow useless; to become corrupted or ruined; 
to decay. 


—n. 
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Spelt, n. Something stripped off; that which is taken 

rom others by violence; —particularly, in war, the plun- 
der taken from an enemy; pillage; booty; prey; that 
whica fs gained by strength or effort; that which is taken 
from another without license; the act or practice of plun- 
dering; robbery; waste. 

Spoil’able, a. That may be spoiled. 

Spoil’-bank, u. A bank formed by earth dug out of 
any place, as in making a canal, — Crabb. 

Spoiled, a. Plundered; unfit for use; corrupted. 

Spoiler, n. A plunderer; a pillager; a robber; one 
who corrupts, mars, or renders useless, 

Spo kane. in Washington Territory, an E. co., border- 

ng on Idaho. Rivers. Columbia, Palouse, Spokane, and 

Lewis or Snake rivers. Surface, diversified; soil, gen- 

erally fertile. Cap. Pinckney City. Pop. abt. 1,300. 

Spokane River, rises in Ceur d'Alene Lake, Idaho, 
and flows into the Columbia River in Spokane co., Wash- 
ington Territory, after a N.W. course of abt, 100 m. 

Spoke, u. [A.8.spaca; Du. spaak, a lever, windlass ; 
sperk, a spoke; Ger. spetche.] The radius or ray of a 
wheel: one of the small bars which are inserted in the 
nave, and which serves to support the rim or felly; the 
rung or round of a ladder. 

—v.a. To fit or furnish with spokes. 

Spoke, imp. of SPEAK, q. v. 

Spoken, (%% u,) pp. of SPEAK, q. v. 

Spoke'shave, n. A kind of shave for smoothing 
spokes, &c — Palsgrave. 

Spokes'man, n. One who speaks for another. 

Spoleto, (spo-lai'to,)a town of the kingdom of Italy, 
formerly cap of a delegation of the States of the Church, 
on a hill, near the small river Maroggia, 24 m. from 
Rieti. It is an archbishop's see, and has some interesting 
remains. Pop. 8,714. 

Spo'liate, v.a. [Lat. spolio, spoliatus.] To spoil; to 
plunder ; to pillage ; to rob. 

rn. To spoil; to practise plunder; to commit robbery. 

Spolia‘tion, n. [Fr.] Act ofspoiling or plundering; 
particularly, of plundering an enemy in time of war; 
act or practice of plundering neutrals at sea, under au- 
thority. 

Spo'liative, a. (ed.) Applied to blood-letting, when 
used for the purpose of diminishing the mass of the 
Wood, — Daunglison. 

Spo'liator, n. (Lat.) One who commits spoliation. 

Sponda'le. Spondaiical, a. [Lat. spondaicus.) 

ertaining to a spondee, See SPONDBE. 

Spon dee. n. Fr. spondée; Lat. h“ Gr. N 
deios.) (Lat. Poetry.) A foot consisting of two long 
syllables. It was so called because, from its slow move- 
ment, it was ordinarily employed in the hymns sung in 
honor of the gods during the offering up of a sacrifice. 
—Spomdaic rerse is a hexameter line, in which the two 
last feet are spondees, instead of the usual termination, 
adactyl and a spondee; but in these the fourth foot is 
always dactylic. 

Spon'‘dias, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Ana- 
cardiavex, the species of which are natives of the tropics 
of both hemispheres. The fruits of some of them are 
edible. Thus, in Brazil and the W. Indies, S. lutea, S. 
mombin, S. tuberosa, &c., yield fruits eaten under the 


Fig. 2417. — nod PLUM, (Spondias tuberosa.) 


name of Hog Plum, the taste of which is said to be pe- 
culiar, and not agreeable to persons unused to them. 


These fruits are chiefly used to fatten swine. S. dulcis, | 
a native of the Society Isles, yields a fruit compared 
in flavor to that of the Pine-apple. & mang/fera yields 
a yellowish green fruit, which is eaten in India, and is! 
used as u pickle in the unripe state. — Some of the spe- | 
cies are emp.oyed medicinally. 

nge, (spunj,) n. [ A. S. spynge, sponge ; Fr. éponge ; 

t. spmgia.) (Zu.) A cellular fibrous tissue, or 
reticulated porous substance, found adhering to rocks, | 
and produced by minute polypi,— animals almost im- 
perceptibly small,—whichi live in the sea, and compose 
tle family Spongiadæ, which is perhaps the lowest of 
the branch Protozoa. This tissue is covered in its re- 
cent state with a kind of thin coat of animal jelly. sus- 
ceptible of a slight contraction or trembling on being 
tonched —its only symptom of vitality. After death 
this soft gelatinous matter disappears. Every coast, 
from the equator to the highest polar regions, furnishes 
some species of &; but they exist in much greater 
abundance in warm latitudes than in cold, and they| 
attain also a much greater size. The common sponge is 
made up of horny, elastic fibres of great delicacy, united | 
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with each other in every possible direction, so as to|Sponso’rial, a. Pertaining to a sponsor. 
form innumerable canals, which traverse its substauce Sponsorship, n. State of being a sponsor. 
in all directions (Fig. 2418); and to this structure it Spontane’ity, Sponta’neousness, n. [Fr. 


owes its useful properties, the resiliency of the fibres 
composing it makiug them, after compression, return 
to their former state. For a long time it has beena 
disputed point as to whether S. are animals or vegeta- 
bles, but the most recent authorities are decidedly in 
favor of the animal nature. The dried S. is only the 
skeleton of the living animal; in its original state, be- 
fore it was withdrawn 
from its native ele- 
ment, every filument 
of its substance was 
coated over with a 
thin film of glairy 
semifluid matter,com- 
posed of aggregated 
transparent globules, 
which was the living 
part of the sponge, 
secreting, as it ex- 
tended itself, the 
horny fibres which 
are imbedded in it. 
When S. are examined 
in their living state 
and natural condition, 
a constant and rapid 
streamof water is scen 
to issue from the larger orifices or vents (see Fig. 2169). 
This stream is made apparent by the movement of the 
minute particles contained in it, and by the disturbance 
of those which may be floating in the surrounding fluid. 
On the other hand, it is easily made apparent that water 
is as constantly being imbibed through the minute 
pores; and that, after traversing the smaller cavities 
of the spongy structure, it finds its way into the canals 
through which it is expelled. No cause has been 
assigned for this movement, nor is it easy to assign any ; 
no cilia have been discovered ; and the tissues are pos- 
sessed of so little contractility, that it is difficult to sup- 
pose the fluid propelled through the tubes by awy 
mechanical influence on their part. That the nutrition 
and growth of the S. depend on the water which enters 
the pores, and on the minute substance it holds in solu- 
tion, appears evident. And not anly does this circula- 
tion of fluid answer the purpose of nutrition, but it is 
subservient also to the process of excretion. Several 
species of & are in use for economical purposes. Two 
species are chiefly brought from the Levant, and a very 
inferior one from the W. Indies and coast of Florida. 
The trade in S. is very considerable; it is carried on 
chiefly by the Turks and the inhabitants of the Bahama 
Islands. The F. is obtained by diving, sometimes at 
great depths. The S. of the Bahamas and other West 
Indian islands are of a larger size and coarser quality ; 
but large quantities are gathered. The Š are torn from 
the rocks by a fork at the end of a long pole. To get quit 
of the animal matter, they are buried for some days in 
the sand, and then soaked and washed. Fossil S. are 
found in the Trenton limestone aud Potsdam sandstone, 
and probably were in existence long belore the oldest 
Silurian epoch, 

—Any instrument of soft substance, used for wiping and 
cleansing ; a sponge.— Soft dongh for bread.—One who 
hangs on others for a maintenance. — The hinder part 
of a horse-shoe, 

Sponge, v.a. To wipe or cleanse with a sponge; to wipe 
out with a sponge, as letters or writing; to wipe out 
completely; to extinguish or destroy; to harass by ex- 
tortion; to drain, as by a sponge; to get by mean arts, 

—v. n. To suck in or imbibe, as a sponge; to gain by mean 
arts, by intrusion, or hanging on: — followed by upon. 

Sponge’-cake, n. A very light and porous kind of 
sweet-cake, — Nicholls. 

Sponge’-crab, n. (Zodl.) See Dromia. 

Spongeous, (spiinj’us,) a. Spongy. 

Sponge Paper. (Sury.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Spon'ger,n. One who uses a sponge; one who hangs 
on others for a maintenance; a hanger-on. 

Spon’giform, a. That has the form of a sponge. 

Spon’giness, n. Quality or state of being spongy, or 
porous like sponge. 

Spon’giole,n. (Bot.) The lax cellular tissue and mucus 
situated at the extremities of roots, having the property 
of absorbing fluid like a sponge; whence the name, 

Spon’giose, Spong’oid, a. Resembling sponge; 
spongy. 

Spon’gy, a. Resembling sponge; soft and full of 
cavities ; of an open, loose, pliable texture; full of small 
cavities; soaked and soft, like sponge; having the qual- 
ity of imbibing fluids, 

Spon’‘sal, a. [Lat. sponsalis, from spondeo, sponsus, to 
promise solemnly, to promise in marriage.) Relating 
to betrothal, esponsal, or to a sponse. 

Sponsion. (spin'shun,) n. | Lat. sponsio, from sponden.| 
A solemn promise or engagement; act of becoming 
surety for another. 


Fig. 2418. 
SPONGIA OCULATA, WITH ONE OF 
THE PORES AND TWO SPICULE 
MAGNIFIED, 


CUnternational Law.) An engagement made on be-! 


half of a state by an agent not specially authorized, or 
exceeding the limits of the authority undor which it 
purports to be made, and which, to be valid, must be 
confirmed by express or tacit ratification, as the official 
act of an admiral or a general suspending or limiting 
hostilities, capitulations of surrender, cartels of ex- 
change, &c. —Brande. 

Sponsor. n. [Lat., from spondeo.] One who answers 
for an infant at baptism, that the child be bronght up 


in the Christian faith; — particularly, a god-father or Sporan’gium, n; 


god-mother ; abso, a surety. 
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spontanéité.) The quality ot being spontaneous, or of 
proceeding or acting from nature, feeling, impulse, or 
temperament, without compulsion or external force ; 
willingness. 

Spontaneous, a. [Lat. spontaneus, from sponte. of 
one's own accord, willingly, freely.] Being of one’s own 
motion or free will; voluntary; proceeding from inter- 
nal native ſeeliug, hroneness, or temperament, without 
compulsion or constraint; acting by its own nise, 
energy, or natural law, without external force; not me- 
chanical.— Produced without being planted, or without 
human labor, as a growth of weeds. 

Spontaneous generation, See SUPPLEMENT. 

Sponta’neously, adv. Of one’s own internal or 
native feeling; of one's own accord ; by its own force or 
energy ; without the impulse of a foreign cause. 

Sponti’ni, Gs ARO, a distinguished musical composer, 
was B. at Majolatti, near Jesi, in the Roman Stites, 
1778. He was educated ut the Consevatorio de la Pietà 
of Naples, and began his career when 17 years of age, a8 
the composer of an opera, I Puntigli delle Donne. This 
was followed by some 16 operas, produced within, 6 
years, for the theatres of Italy and Sicily, but not a 
note of which has survived. In 180%, S. went to Paris; 
in 1807, he was appointed music-director to the Empress 
Josephine; and in 1808, he produced his most famous 
work, La Vestale, with brilliant and decisive success. 
His Fernando Cortez appeared in 1809; and the next 
year witnessed his appointment to the directorship of 
the Italian Opera in Paris, which he held for ten years. 
In 1820, the magnificent appointments offered by the 
court of Prussia tempted hiin to leave Paris for Berlin, 
in which capital his three grand operas, Nourmahal 
(founded on “ Lalla Rookh ”), Alcidor, and Agnes von 
Hohenstauffen, were produced with great splendor. &. 
continued to reside as first chapel-master in Berlin till 
the death of the king, in 1840. The latter period of his 
sojourn at Berlin was embittered by professional dis- 
pas and in 1842 he repaired to Paris, where. in 1839, 

e had been elected one of the five members of the 
Adonis des Beaux Arts. D. at the place of his birth, 
1851. 
Spool, n. [Ger. spule.) A piece of cane or reed, or a 
ollow cylinder of wood with a ridge at each end, used 
by weavers for winding their yarn: a bobbin, 
r. a. To wind on a spool, as thread or yarn. 
Bpoom;, v.n. [Probably from spume, a foun.) (Nuut.) 
o go on swiftly. 

Spoon, (n.) n. [A. S. spon; Ger. span.] A small 
domestic utensil, with a bowl or concave part, and a 
handle, used for taking up liquids, &c., at table, and for 
dipping; also. something in the shape of a spoon, 

—v. d. To take up or out with a spoon or ladle. 

Spoon’-bill, n. (Zobl.) The common name of the 
grallatorial birds comprising the family Platoleidæ In 
their general structure and habits they are allied to the 
storks and herons; but their beak, from which their 
name is derived, is long. flat, and broad throughout its 


Fig. 2419. — rosy SPOON-BILL, ( Platella ajaja.) 


length, widening and flattening more particularly at the 
end. so as to form a round spatola-like disc. The genus 
Platella comprises the only American species. the Rosy 
Spoon-bill, P. ajuja, of the S. Atlantic and Gulf States, 
which is 39 inches long, and the bill 7; color rose-red. 

Spoon‘drift, n. (Naut.) The light spray blown off 
the waves in a violent wind, 

n. As much as a spoon contains, or is able 
a small quantity of a liquid. 
ont. n. Food that is, or must be, taken with 
a spoon; liquid food; slops. 

Spoon River, in ///inois, rises in the W.N.W. of the 
State, and flows into the Illinois River near Havana, in 
Mason co., after a 8.W. course of abt. 100 m. 

Sporades, («por-a-dees',) called also the &ceattered 
Islands, n subdivision of the Grecian Archipelago, be- 
longing partly to Turkey and partly to Greece. They 
surround the Cyclades. 

Sporadic. n. [Gr. sporadikos, scattered.] (Med.) A 
term applied to diseases of an uncertain seat or variable 
origin, inelnding hemorrhage, cancer, dropsy, and 
diseases of special systems and origins, as meningitis, 
paralysis, mania, tetanus, &c. 

r ÑPORANGIA. [Gr. spara, a seed, 
( 


and aggetose, a vessel.| ( Bot.) One of the cases in which 
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the spores of flowerless plants are formed. In ferns it 
is applied to the little cysts with their elastic ring (Fig. 
2521): in pseudo-ferns, to the organs immediately contain- 
ing the spores, Whether naked or contained in a common 
rece le; in mosses, to the urn-shaped bodies, which 
are often called capsules und theca. When the case is 
se small as to become microscopic, it is sometimes called 
Sporungiolum, 

Spore. n (Pot) One of the reproductive bodies formed 
yy flowerless plants instead of seeds. A spore generally 
consists of a single cell, composed of two or more mem- 
branes, inclosing granular matter. Having no embryo, 
it can have a cotyledon, which is an essential part of the 
embryo; consequently, plants producing S. are said to 
be acotyledonous, 

Sport. n. (0. Fr. deporter; It. diporto; Sp. deporte, 
diversion, merriment.) That which diverts and makes 
merry. — Contemptuous mirth; mockery; jeer.— That 
with which one plays, or which is driven about. — Idle 
jingle. — In a special sense, fowling, hunting. fishing, 
and the like.—In the U. States, one given to sporting. 

—r.a. To divert (with a reciprocal pronoun); to muke 
merry. — To represent by any kind of play; to exhibit 
or bring out in public. 

—v. n. To indulge in sport; to play; to frolic; to jest; to 
wanton, — To practise the diversions of the field; to be 
engaged in hunting, racing, fishing, &c. — To trifle. — 
To form or run into varieties. 

Sporter, n. One who sports. 

Sport ful, a. Merry; frolicsome: futl of jesting; in- 
dulging in mirth or play; ludicrous; done in jest or 
for mere play. 

Sport fully, adv. With sport; merrily. 

Sport fulness, n. Piayfulness: frolicsomeness. 

Sporting. a. Indulging in sport: practising the di- 
versions of the field: heuce, also, rakish; loose; disso- 
lute. 

Sporting Hill, in Pennsylvania, a village of Cum- 
berland co. 

Sportive. a. Indulging in sport or play; gay; plny- 
ful; merry; jocund; jesting; ludicrous; inclined to 
mirth. 

Sport'ively, ade. Gaily; merrily; playfully. 

Sport ling. u. A bird or other creature that sports 
or plays. — Worcester, 

Sports’man, n.: pl. SPORTSMEN. One who pursnes 
the sports of the field; one who hunts, fishes, and fowls ; 
one skilled in the sports of the turf, prize-ring. &c. 

Sportsman’ship, u. The practice of sportsmen. 

Spor'ule. u. (Bol.) A little spore. 

Spot, n. [Dan spætte] A mark on a substance made 
by foreign matter; a place discolored; a stain: a flaw: 
a speck ; a blot. — A small extent of place; place; site; 
locality; any particular place.— A place of different 
color from the ground,— A dark place on the disc or 
face of the sun, or of a planet.— A lucid place in the 
heavens. — A stain on character or reputation; some- 
thing that spoils purity; disgrace; reproach; fault; 
blemish, 

—v.a, To makea visible mark with some foreign mat- 
ter; to discolor; to stain. — To patch by way of orna- 
ment. — To stain or blemish: to taint; to disgrace; to 
tarnish, as a reputation. 

ro note. so as to again recognize; as, to spot a criminal. 


„a. Free from spots, fonl matter, or discol- 
orations; free from reproach or impurity; unspotted; 
pure; immaculate; irreproachable, 

Spot/lessly, udv. In a spotless manner; purely; 
blar sly. 

Spot'lessness, n. The state or quality of being spot- 
less freedom from spot or stain; freedom from reproach 

Spot ted. a. Marked with spots or places of a different 
color from the ground. (Fever. See Putrid Fever.) 

Spot 'tedness, n. The state or quality of being spotted, 

Spot'ted ville, in Virginia, a village of Stafford co., 79 
m. N of Richmond. 

Spot ter, n. One who makes spots; one who marks or 
notes. 

Spottiness, n. The state or quality of being spotty. 

Spotts’ ville, in Kentucky, a post-village of Henderson 
ch, on Green River, 6 m. from its mouth. 

Spotts’wood, in New Jersey, a post-village of Middle- 
sex co.. 26 m. E. N. E. of Trenton. 

Spottsylva‘nia, in Virginia, an E. co.; area, 400 sq 
m. Rivers. Rappahannock, N. Anna, and Mattapony. 
Surface, diversified: sol, fertile. Min. Gold, granite, 
and freestone, Cup. Spottsylvania Court-House. Pop. 
abt. 18,000, 

Spottsylvania Court-House, in Virginia,a post- 
Village, cap. of the above co., 65 m. N. of Richmond. 

Bittle of S. See WILDERNESS. 
Spotty, a. Full of spots; marked with discolored 
Hace: 

Spous nl. 4. Pertaining to espousal or marriage; nup- 
tial; matrimonial: conjugal; connubial; bridal. 

—n, Marriage; nuptials;— commonly used in the plural. 

Spouse "r. épouse ; It. sposa, from Lat. sponsus.] 
One joined in wedlock; a married person, husband or 
wife. 

—r, a, To espouse; to marry. (n.) 

Spouse'less, a. Wantinga husband or wife. 

Spout, / Du. spuit, from spuiten, to apout.) A pipe, 
or a projecting mouth of a vessel, useful in directing the 
stream ofa liquid poured ont: a nozzle.—A pipe condnet- 
ing water from another pipe, or from a trough on a house, 
—A violent discharge of water raised in a column at sea 
like a whirlwind, or as by a whirlwind. 

In put, or shove up the spout, to pledge at a pawnbro- 
ker’s. (Cant.) 

—v.a. To throw out, as liquids, through a narrow orifice 
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or pipe. — To throw out words with affected gravlty; to 
mouth. — To pawn, 

Spout, v.n. To issue with violence, as a liquid through 
a narrow orifice, or from a spout,—To harangue, 

S. P. Q. R. (Rom. Antiq.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Sprag, v. a. (Mining and Railways.) To stop, as n car, 

y putting a spray in the spokes of the wheel, when on 
a steep grade.— Webster. 

Sprague, (sprag,) in Connecticut, a township of New 
London co., 5 m. N. of Norwich, 

Sprague'ville, in %a, a post-village of Jackson co., 
abt. 48 m. N. by E. of Davenport. 

Sprain, v. a. To stretch forcibly, as the muscular or 
tendinous tissues beyond their natural length; to over- 
Strain, as the muscles or ligaments of a joint; to stretch, 
as the muscles or ligaments, so as to injure them, but 
without dislocation. 

—n. A violent strain of the muscles or ligaments of a 
joint without dislocation; the weakening of the motive 
power of a part by violent exertion, See Supp'r. 

Spra'ker's Basin, in New York, a post-village of 
Montgomery co., 48 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Sprat, n. [Du. sprot.] (Zoil.) Clupea sprattus, or 


Harengula sprattus, a fish of the family Clupeidie. very 
abundant in the N. parts of the Atlantic, and which was 
formerly confounded by naturalists with the young of 
the herring. Itis now, however, generally ndmitted to be 
a good and distinct species. Its characteristics are as fol- 
lows :— Proportions nearly the same as those of the her 
ring, but the depth of the body is greater in proportion 
than in the young of that species; the gill-covers are 
not veined; the teeth of the lower jaw are so minute as 
to be scarcely perceptible to the touch, The dorsal fin is 
placed farther back, and the keel to the abdomen is more 
acutely serrated than in the herring. They inhabit the 
deep water round our S. coast during the summer months, 
and, like the other species of the genns Cupea, they are 
wanderers; the shoals are capricious in their move- 
ments, and extremely variable in their numbers. 

Sprawl, v.n. (Dan. spralde, sprælle; Du. spartelen, to 
sprawl] To struggle, us in the convulsions of death. — 
To tumble or creep with much agitation aud contortions 
Of the limbs. 

Spray, (spra.) n. [A. S. spregan.] A twig; a small 
shoot or branch of a tree; acollective body of stall 
branches. 

—{L. Ger. spranjan, to bedew.] (Naut.) The water that 
is driven from the top of a wave by wind, and which 
spreads and flies in small particles like dew, 

Spread, (spred,) v. a. (imp. and pp. SPREAD.) [A. S. 
spreadan.| To make broad or wide; to extend in length 
and breadth, or in breadth ouly; to stretch or expand 
to n broader surface; to set; to place; to pitch; to cover 
by extending something over; to divulge; to propagate; 
to publish; to circulate; to disseminate, as news or 
fame; to cause to be more extensively known; to send 
forth; to cause to affect great numbers, as an infection; 
to emit; to diffuse; to send forth, as emanations or ef- 
fluvia; to disperse; to scatter overa larger surface; to 
prepare: to set and furnish with provisions, 

—v.n. To extend itself in length and breadth, in all di- 
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Spright'less, a. Spiritless, 
Spright'liness, n. Quility of being sprightl 
ness; life; briekne Vigo ivity , gaiety 
Spright/ly, a. Full of spirit; full of lite and activity; 
iv risk ; animated: nirs ay ; uctive j agile. alert. 

Sprit Bev. a. (mp. SPRANG, OF SPRUNG; pp. SPRUNG.) 
[A S. springan, aspringun ; Du. and Ger. springen.) To 
cause to leap or break torth ; to raise; to start or rouse, 
us game; to cause to rise from the earth, or from a 
covert; to produce quickly or unexpectedly; to start; 
to contrive, or to produce or propose on a sudden; to 
produce unexpectedly; to cause to explode; to burst; 
to cause to open; to crack; to cause to rise from a 
given spot or part; to cause tu close suddenly, as the 
parts of a trap. 

—t.n. To leap or break forth; to bound; to jump; to 
issue into sight or notice: to fly with elastic power; to 
start: tostart or rise suddenly from covert; to shoot; 


to issne with speed and violence; to proceed ur issue, as 
from a fountain or suurce; to issue or proceed, as from 
ancestors, or from a country; to vegetate and rise out of 
the ground; to begin to grow, as vegetables; to germin- 
ate; to proceed, as from a cause, reason, principle, or 
other original; toarise; toappear; to begin to appear or 
exist; to grow; to thrive. 
=n. A leap; a bound; a jump, as of an animal.—A flying 
back ; the resilience of a body recovering its former state 
by its elasticity; elastic power or force; a body which, 
when bent or forced trom its natural state, has the 
power of recovering it.—Any active power; that by 
which action or motion is produced or propagated.— A 
fountain of water; an issue of water from the earth, or 
the basin of water at the place of its issue; the place 
where water usually issues from the earth, though no 
water is there; a source, — That from which supplies 
are drawn; rise; original; cause. 
(Astron.) One of the four seasons of the year. . For 


rections, or in breadth only; to shoot toa greater length 
in every direction, so as to fill or cover a wider space, — 
To be extended or stretched. — To be extended by draw- 
ing or beating.—To be propagated or made known more 
extensively. — To be propagated from one to another, 


—n, Extent; compass; expansion of parts. 
Spread’-eagle, n. (Her.) An cugle with the wings 
extended, See KAGLE. 


Spread Eagle, in Pennsylrania, a post-village of 
bester co., ubt. 18 m. W. N. W. of Philadelphia. 

Spreader, n. One who, or that which, spreads. 

Spreading, a. Extending, or extended, over a large 
space; wide. 

—n. Act of extending, dispersing, or propagating. 

Spread'ingly, adr. lun spreading manner. 

Spree.n. A merry frolic, especially one attended with 
drinking. (Low and colloquial.) — Worcester. 

Spree, (spré.)a river of Germany, rising in the kingdom 
of Saxony, and, after a course of 220 miles, joins the 
Havel at Spandau. It is connected with the Oder by 
Frederick-William's Canal. 

Sprem berg, a town of Prussia, on an island in the 
Spree, 15 m. trom Cottbus; pop. 5.823. 

Sprengel, Curt, a learned German physician and bota- 
nist, B. in Pomerania, 1766. In 1789 he was named ex- 
traordinary, and six years later ordinary, professor of 
medicine at Halle, and this post, as well as the chair of 
botany, soon given to him, he filled till his death. He 
published a great number of works, esteemed for their 
learning as well as for original observations in science. 
Among them are to be noted his History of Mrdicine, 
Institutiones Medicæ, Antiquitates Botanice, Historia 
rei Herbarie; Flora Halensis; a German translation 
of Theophrastus, &c. S. was an honorary member of 
many learned societies. D. 1833. 

Spren’gel’s Pump. (P/) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Sprig, n. A. S. spranca.] A spray; a small shoot or 
twig of a tree or other plant; the representation of a 
small branch in embroidery; an offshoot; a relative. 

(Min.) Applied to a crystal of quartz found in the 
form of an hexangular column, adhering at one end to 
the stone, and at the other terminating in a point. 

Wood ward, 

—v.a. To work with sprigs; to mark or adorn with the 
representation of small brauches, 

Sprigged. (Drin. ) a. Growing in sprigs. 

Sprig'gy, 0. Full of sprigs or small branches. 

Spright, Sprite, () n. [A contraction of spirit.) 
A spirit; a shade; a soul; an incorporeal agent; a 
walking spirit; a ghost; an apparition. 


the northern hemisphere, the spring season begins 
when the sun enters Aries, the first of the northern 
signs, or about March 21, and ends at the time of the 
summer solstice. 

(Mech.) A piece of mechanism, formed of tempered 
steel or some other elastic substance, applied mostly for 
the purposes of producing resistance, or of preventing 
a shock from the collision of hard bodies, or of giving 
motion to mechanism by its effort to unbend itself. 

(Naut.) A rope or hawser passed from the stern of a 
ship and made fast to the cable or anchor from the bow 
by which she is riding. The object is to vary at will 
the direction in which she rides, an object of importance 
when the broadside has to be brought to bear ou any 
given point. 

Spring, in Pennsylvania, a township of Berks co.; 
pop abt. 2,500.— A township of Centre co.; pop. abt. 
3,600, — A post-village and township of Crawford co., 18 
m. N.W. of Meadville; pop. of township abt. 2,300. — A 
township of Perry co.; pop. abt. 1,800, 

Spring Arbor, in Michigan. u post-village and town- 
ship ot Jackson co, II m. W.S.W. of Jackson; pop. of 
township abt. 1,600. 

Spring’-back, n. (Book-binding.) A curved or semi- 
circular false back, made of thin sheet-iron or of stiff 
pasteboard fastened to the under side of the true back, 
and causing the leaves of a bock thus bound to spring 
up aud lie flat; — commonly used in binding ledgers 
and other blank-books.— Worcester. 

Spring'-balanee. n. An instrument for determin- 

ng the weight of bodies, consisting of a spiral spring, 
with an index, and pointed. 

Spring Bay, in Illinois, a post-village and township 
of Woodtord co.. on Peoria Lake, abt. 13 m. N. N. E. of 
Peoria ; pap. of township abt. 1,000. 

Springbok, Spring’buck, n. (Zodl.) A grace- 
ful species of antelope (Antilope euchore), which inhabits 
in almost inestimable multitudes the vast wilds in the 
interior of South Africa. 

Spring’borough, in Olio, a post-village of Warren 
co., 37 m. N.E. of Cincinnati. 

Spring Brook, in Jowa, a post-village of Jackson 
co, 70 m. EN É of lowa City. 

Spring Brook, in Wisconsin, a township of Dunn 
co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Spring Creek, in Arkansas, a township of Phillips 
co. — A township of Yell co. 

Spring Creek, in Georgia, rises in Early co., and 
flowing S. enters Flint River in Decatur co. 

Spring Creek, in /owa, a township of Black Hawk 
county.—A thriving post-village and township of Tama 
county. 

Spring Creek, in Onio, a township of Miami co.; 
pop. abt. 2,200. 

Spring Creek, in Pennsylrania, enters Bald Eagle 
Creek from Centre co. — A village of Dauphin co., 12 m. 
E. of Harrisburg — A post-township of Warren co., 20 m. 
W. of Warren ; pop. abt. 1,100. 

Spring Creek, in Tennessee, a post- village of Madison 
co, 137 m. W.S.W. of Nashville; pop. abt. 125. 

Spring Creek, in Teras, a tributary of San Jacinte 

iver, forming the boundary between Harris and Mont- 
gomery cos, 3 

Spring Dale, in Jowa, a post-village and township of 

| Cedar co. abt. 13 m, E. of Iowa City. 

Spring Dale, in Michigan, a township of Ottawa co. 

Spring Dale, in Minnesota, a village of Houston co, 
abt. 5m. W. of Brownsville. 

Spring Dale, in Mississippi, a post-village of Lafay- 
ette co, abt. 15 m S. W. of Ox‘ord, 

Spring Dale, or SPRINGFIELD, in Ohio, a post-village 
of Hamilton co., 15 m. N. of Cincinnati. 


Spring Dale, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Dane 
co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 
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Springe. (sprinj,) n. [From spring.] A gin; a noose, Spring'neld. in Oregon, a post- village and precinct of 
which, being fastened to an elastic body, is drawn close} Zane co, ; pop. abt, 600, 
with a sudden spring, by which means it catches a bird. Springtield, in /ennsylvania, a post-township of 

—v. a. To catch by means of a springe : to iusnare. Bradford co, 16 m. W.N.W of Towanda ; pop. ubt, 2,200, 

Spring’ er, n. One who springes; one who rouses game. — A township of Bucks co.; pop. abt. 3,500. — A town- 
— A jumper. — A name given to the grampus. — A va-| ship of Delaware co.; pop. abt. I, 400. — A village and 
riety of the dog, differing little in figure from the setter.| township of Erie con 21 m, 8.W. of Erie; pop. abt. 2,500, 

(Arch.) Same as SPRINGING, q v. —A township of Fayette co,; pop. abt. 1,700, — A town- 

Spring’ersville, iv /ndiana, a village of Fayette co., ship of Greene co.; pop. abt. 1.00. — A township of 

4 m. S.E. of Indianapolis. 

Spring eld. in Alabama, a post-village of Greene 
co., 112 m. W.N.W. of Montgomery. 

Springfield, in Arkansas, a post-village, cap. of Con- 
Way cv,, abt. 40 m. N.W, of Little Rock. 

Springfield, in California, a village of Tuolumne co., 
abt. 4 m. N. of Sonora; pop. abt. 400. 

Springfield, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Effing- 

nam co., 27 m. N.W. of Savanuah. 

Springfield, in I/inois, a city. cap. of the State, and 
seat of justice of Sangamon co., 188 m. S. W. of Chicago, 
97 m N. N. E. of St. Louis, and 4 m. S. of Sangamon 
River; Lat. 39° 48’ N., Lon. 87° 33° W. Situated on a 
beautiful prairie, aud. handsomely built, & has been 
termed the “ Flower City,” from the shade-trees which 
adorn its streets and the beauty of the surroundings of 
the city. Its public buildings are handsome and sub- 
stantial, conspicuous among them is the new and splen- 
did State-llouse (Fig. 1367). S. has iron foundries, 
flouring-mills, factories of woollen goods, &e., and is the 
point of shipment forimmense quantities of produce and) 
live-stock. The remains of Pres. Lincoln repose near &, 
at Oak Hill Cemetery, under a handsome monument 
completed in 1877. Pop. (1880) 19,746. 

Springfield, in Iviiana, a township of Allan county. 
—A post-village and township of Franklin county, 50 
miles E.8.E. of Indinapolis.—A township of La Grange 
county.—A township of La Porte county.—A village 
of Noble county, 22 miles E.S.E. of Goshen.—A vil- 
we of Whitley county, 85 miles N.E. of Indianap- 
olis. 

Springfield, in Iowa, a township of Cedar connty.— 
A post-village of Keokuk county, 55 miles S.W. of 
Iowa City.—A village of Muscatine county, 25 miles 
south-east of lowa City.—A township of Winneshick 
county. 

a Los etal tig in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of Wash- 

ngton co., 40 m. S. W. of Frankfort; pop. abt. 900. 

Springfield, in Louisiana. n village of De Soto par- 
ish, abt. 15 m. N.E of Mansfield. — A post-village, cap. 
of Livingston parish, abt. 50 m E of Baton Rouge. in Indiana, a post-village of Decatur 

Springfie in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot | "s ES E of Indianapolis. 
co., 115 m. of Augusta; pop. abt. 1,100. Spring Hill, in Kansas, a post-vill. and township of 

Springfield, in Massachusetts, a fine city and seat of | Johnson co., abt, 28 m. E.S E. of Lawrence ; pap. abt. 400. 
justice of Hampden co., on the E. bank of Connecticut Spring Hill, in Mississippi, a village ot Tippab co., 
Kar: 98 m. S.W. of Boston ; Lat. 42 6 4” N., Lon. 729, 25 in. N.W. of Ripley. 

15“ W. It is an important commercial depot, and Spring Hill, in Missouri, a post-vill. of Livingston co. 
pad manufactories of locomotives, railroad cars, and Spring Hill, in /ennsyleania, a post-township of 
various kinds of machinery, firearms, harness, woollen Fayette co; pop, abt. 2,100, 
goods, K.; also, an extensive U. S. arsenal, giving Spring Hill, in Tennessee, a post-village of Maury co. 
employment to about 2,509 workmen, who mannfacture 30 m. S. of Nashville; pop, abt. 600, 

I. % muskets a day, The City Hall, a noble building Spring Hill, in Teras. a village of Navarro co., abt. 
in the Romanesque style, contains, besides the city 145 NN. E. of Austin City. 

offices and a large public hall, a library of over 8,000 Spring Hill, in Foginia, a post-village of Mecklen- 
vols., with which is connected a scientific and historical| burg cu., abt. 56 m. S.W. of Petersburg. 

musenm & was first settled in 1637, but it is only Spring Hills, in Ohio, a post-villuge of Champaign 
since the opening of the Western Railroad, in 1838, that co., abt. 13 in. N. N. W. of Urbana. 

it began to increase rapidly. It was made a city in Spring’-hook, n. (Locomotive Engines.) One of the 
1852. Pop. in 1870, 26,709; in 1880, hooks fixing the driving-wheel spring to the frame. A 

Bpring tele. in Michigan, a post- township of Oak-| screw on the end of the hook regulates the weight on 
and co.. 12 m. N.W. of Pontiac: pop. abt. 1,900. the driving wheels. 

Springfield, in Minnesota, a village of Olmsted co., Spring'iness, n. Quality or state of being springy ; 
abt. 10 m. X.E, of Rochester. elasticity ;— also, the power of springing; the state of 

Springfield, in Mississippi, a village of Choctaw co, abounding with springs; wetness; sponginess, as of 
— A village of Madison co .40 m. N. NE of Jackson. land. 

Springtield, in Wssouri, a village ot Callaway co, 46 Spring'ing, n. Act of one who springs, or of that 
m. N K. of Jefferson City.—A post-town, cap. of Greene| which springs; act.or process of leaping, arising, issuing, 
co, 130 m. SW. of Jefferson City. On Aug. 10, 1861, or proceeding; growth; increase. 
at David's and Wilson's creeks, the first 9 aud the (Arch.) The impost or point at which an arch unites 
second 15 m. fr Springtield, the Natiooals, under] with its support. The bottom stone of an arch, which 
Gen. Lyon, attacked a Confederate force iu superior] lies immediately upon the impost, is sometimes called 
numbers, under Gens. McCulloch and Price. Alter 6] n springer or springing-stone, 
hours’ severe fighting, the National troops remained in Lake, in Winds, a village and township of 
possession of the camp, but with the loss of Gen, Lyon co. on the Ilinois River, abt.7 m. S. W. of Pe- 
and abont 1,000 killed or wounded. After the battle. in; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Gen, Sigel, taking the chief command, was obliged to Spring Lake, in Michigan. a post-township of Ottawa 
fall bck on S, and the next day to Rolla, to await re-“ co., on Lake Michigan, opposite Grand Haven; pop, abt, 
inlorcements, S. was the scene of several other import-| 1.000. 

ant movements during the war, Ip. aht. 2.200. Spring Lake, in Minnesota, a township of Scott co.; 

Springtield, in New, Hampshire, a township of Sulli-) pop. nit. 400. 

van ch., 35 m. N.W. of Concord, š Spring Lake Villa, iu Utah, a village of Utah co., 

Springtield, in New Jersey, a township of Burlington 21 m. S. of Provo City. 
co., IR m. 8.8 K. of Trenton: pop. abt. 2.500. — A post- (Spri g Mill, in /“ nnsylvania, a vill. of Montgomer y 
village and township of Uuion co., S m. W. of Newark; co, on the Schuylkill River. 12 m. N.W. of Philadelphia, 
pop abt 1,500. Spring Mi New Jersey, a village of Huuterdon 

Springfield, in New York, a post-village and twp. of | co., 15 m. S Ividere. 
vtsego co. 11 m. N. E. of Cooperstown; pop. abt. 3,000. Spring Mills Pennsylvania, a post-village of Cen- 

Springfield. in Oto, a city, cap. of Clarke co., 43 m. tre co., 82 m. yo of Harrisburg. 

of Columbus. It is beautifully situated near the Spring Moun'tain, in Pennsylvania, is situated in 

junction of Lagonda Creek with Mad River, and at the! the W. of Carbon co. 

junchon of four railroads. It is well laid out, hand- Spring’-pin, n. (Laocamative engines) One of the iron 

somely built, aud contains manufactories of cotton,“ rods fitted between the springs and the axle boxes, to 

wool, paper, machinery, Kc. Pop. (1880) 20,730.—A town-| sustain and regulate the pressure on the axles, — Weale, 
ship of Gallia co.; pop. abt. 2.200. — A post-township of Spring Place, in Georgia.a post-villuge, cap. of Mur- 

Hamilton co.; pop. abt. 7,500.—A township of Jefferson) ray co. 230 m. N.W. of Milled 

co.; pop. abt. 1,000.—A township of Lucas co.: pop. abt. Spring nee, in Tennessee, u village of Marshall co., 

850. — A township of Mahoning co.; pop. abt. 4% . — 66 m. S. of Nashville. 

A township of Muskingum co, ; pop. abt. 2,100.—A town- Spring’ port, in Michigan, a post-township of Jackson 

ship of Richtand co.; pop. abt. 2,300, =A village and | co, abt. H m. N.W. of Jackson: pop abt. 1,500. 

township of Ross co., A m. N. of Chillicothe: pop. abt. Springport. in New York, a township of Cayuga co., 

1,400. — A township of Summit co.; pop. abt. 2,000.—A| on the E. of Cuynga Lake; pop. abt. 3,000. 

township of Williams co.; pop. abt. 1,400. Spring Prairie, in Wisconsin, a post-village and 
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ship of Mercer co.; pop. abt. 3.400. — A township of 
Montgomery co.; pop, abt. 1400, — A township of York 
co., ubt. 9 m. S. of York; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Springticld, in Tennessee, a post-vill, cap, of Robert- 
son co., 25 m. N. of Nashville; pop. abt. 600. 

Springtield, in Teras, a post-villuge, cap. of Lime- 
stone co., 140 m. N.E. of Austin City. 

Springfield, in Vermont, a post-village and township 
ot Windsor co., 73 m. S. of Montpelier; pop. abt, 8,600. 

|Springileld. in Virginia, a village of Fairtax co.. 9 m. 

I . of Alexandria. — A village of Hampshire co., 197 m. 
N.W. of Richmond. — A village of Monroe co., abt. 245 
m. W. of Richmond. 

Springfield, in Wisconsin, a township of Dane co.; 
pop. abt. 1,500. — A township of Jackson co.; pop. abt, 
500.— A township of Marquette co.; pop. abt. 400,— 
A post-village of Walworth co, 4 m, W. of Racine. 

Spring Garden, in //, a post-villuge of Jefferson 
co., 145 m. S.E. of Springfield, 

Spring Garden, in /exnsylvania, a township of York 
co.; pop. abt. 14,000, 

Spring Garden, in Virginia, a post-village of Pitt- 
Sylvania co., 135 W.8.W. of Richmond. 

Spring Green, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship ot Sauk co., 36 m. W. of Madison. 

(Spring Grove, in /in, n post-township of Warren 
co., 6 m. N. of Monmouth; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Spring Grove, in Minnesota, a post-township of 
Houston co, abt. 36 m. S. of Winona; pop abt. 1,000. 
Spring Grove, in Wisconsin, a post-township of 

Green co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Spring’ -head, n. 4 fountain; the original source. 

Spring Hill. in Alabama, a village ot Marengo co., 
7m. S. W. of Tuscaloosa, 

Spring Hill, in Arkansas, a township of Drew co. — 
A post-village of Hempstead co., 14 m. S. of Washing- 

WO, 
in Minois, a post-village of Whitesides 
of Galena, 


Huntingdon co.; pep. abt, 850.— A village and town-| 
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township of Walworth co., 31 m. S. W. of Milwaukee; 
pop. abt. 2.200. 

Spring River, in Arkansas, a township of Lawrence 
co. pop abt. 1.100. 

Spring River, in Missouri, rises in Howell co.. and 
Howing S falls into Black River in the 8.W. of Ran- 
dolph co., Arkansas. — A village and township of Law- 
rence co. 140 m. S.E, of Independence; pep. ubt 600. 

Spring Rock, in Iowa, a township ot Clinton 
county. 

Spring Run, in Zvnnsylvrania, n post-village of Frank- 
lin co. 166 m. W. of Philadelphia. 

Spring’-tide, n. The tide which happens at, or soon 
after, the new and full moons, which springs or rises 
higher than common tides. — The time or season of 
spring. 

Spring’town, in New Jersey, a village of Morris co., 
45 m. N. of Trenton. 

«in Pennsylvanta,a post- village of Bucks 

A W. of Philadelphia. 

Springvale, in Muine, a post-village of York co., 86 
m. S W. of Augusta. 

Springvale, or SPRINGDALP, in N. (roli na, a post- 
Village of Sampson co., abt. 56 m. N. of Wilmington, 
Springvale, in Wisconsin, a township of Columbia 
0.: pop. abt. 1,800, — A towuship of Fond du Lac co.; 

pop. abt. 1.800. 

Spring Valley, in Minnesota, n post-village and town- 
ship of Fillmore co., abt. 27 m. 8.E. of Rochester; pep. 
abt. 1,200. 

Spring Valley. in New Jersey, a village of Morris 
co., 4 m. S. E. of Morristown, 

spring * alley in Ohio, u post-village of Greene co., 
58 m. N.E, of Cincinnati. 

Spring Valley, iv Oregm. a village and precinct of 
Volk co. abt 10 m. N.N W. of Salem; pep. abt 500. 

Spring Valley in Pennsylvania, a village of Lancas- 
ter co. ; pop. al 

Spring Valley, in Wisconsin, a township of Rock 
co. ; pop, abt. 1,800. 

Spring’ ville, in Alabama, a post-village of St. Clair 
co, 140 m. N. of Montgomery. 

Springville, in /i/invis, a post-village of Coles co., 10 
m.S.W. ot Charleston. 

Springville, in /ndiana, a village of Laporte co., 10 
m. E. of Michigan City. — A post-village of Lawrence 
co., 11 m. N.W. of Bedford. 

Springville, in Jwa, a post-village of Linn co., 9 m. 
k. of Marion. 

Springville, in Kentucky, a village of Greenup co., 
on the Ohio River, opposite Portsmonth, Ohio. 

Springville, in Michigan, a post-village of Lenawee 
co., 12 m. „f Adrian. 

Springv | in Missouri, a village of Wayne co., 110 

. Louis. 
Springvil e. in New Fork, a post-village of Erie co., 
8 of Buffalo ; pop. abt w. 
e. in Orgon, a post-village of Multnomah 
f Portland. 

e, in Jennsylrania, a village of Chester co., 
of Philadelphia; pop. abt. 1100 — A village 
of Lancaster co. — A post-village and township of Sus- 

quehanna co., 10 m. S. of Montrose: pop. abt. 1.00. 

s ringville. in Utuh, a post-villuge and precinct of 

Brat n C, 6m. S. of Provo City; pop. abt. 1.600. 

Springville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Vernon 
co.; pop. abt. 300. 

Spring’ water, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Livingston county, 50 miles south-east of 
Batavia. 

Spring Water, in Wisconsin, a post-township of 
Vaushara county, abt. 45 miles N. W. of Fond du 
Lac 

Spring Wells, in Michigan, a village of Wayne 
county, on Detroit River, immediately S. W. of 
Detroit. 

Spring’y, a. [From spring.] Having the quality of 
springing, or of a spring: elastic; possessing the power 
of recovering itself when extended, bent, or twisted; 
having great elastic power; having the power to lea 
able to leap far.— Abounding in springs or fountains; 
wet; spongy. 

Sprin‘kle, r.a. [A.8.sprengan.] To shoot or throw 
forth in small drops or particles; to scatter; to disperse, 
as a liquid or a dry substance composed of fine se para- 
ble particles; to disperse on in small drops or particles; 
to besprinkle; to bedew; to wash; to cleanse: to purify. 

un. To perform the act of scattering a liquid, or any 
fine substance, so that it may fall in small drops or par- 
ticles: to rain ‘mode’ rately. 

—n. A | quantity scattered. 

Sprinkler, „. One who sprinkles.— A utensil for 
sprinkling: a watering-pot. 

Sprink ling. n. Act of scattering in small drops or 
particles; a small quantity falling in distinct drops or 
parts, or laing moderately. 

Sprit. „. [A.8. spreot.) CNaut.) A small boom, pole, 
or spar which crosses the sail of a boat diagonally from 
the mast to the npper aftmost corner of the sail, which 
it is used to extend and elevate, 

Sprite. n. A spirit; an incorporeal agent. (Used in 
poetry.) 

Sprit- nil. n. (Naut.) The sall that belongs to the 
bowsprit. 

Sprock’et-wheel, n. (Naut.) A wheelarmed with 
pointed studs, round which the chain-cable of a capstan 
passes. The studs afford a firmer bite on the cable, 

Sprottau, (e. a town of Prussian Silesia, on 
the Bober, 57 m. from Breslau; pop. 5,620. 

Sprout, . [A. S. spryfan.} To bud: to burst forth, 
as the seed ore plant; to germinate; to push out new 
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shoots ; to shoot into ramifications; to grow like shoots 
of plante. 

Sprout, n. The shoot of a plant; a shoot from the seed, 
or from the stump, or from the root of a plant or tree ; 
a shoot from the end of a brunch. 

Sprouting, 4. Shooting in vegetation: germinating. 

Spruce, (spras,) a. (Said to be a corruption of I 
stan (Ger, Tres, and to have been originally appl 
to those who dressed atter the fashion of Vrassia.) Neat 
without elegance; nice; trim; finical; foppish. 

—w. n. To dress with affected neatness ; to prink. 

„a. To trim; to deck; to dress. 

—n. (Bot.) A name commonly applied to several species 
of the genus Abies, or fir. 

Spruce, in Missouri, a village of Bates co., 65 m. 8. S. E. 
ot Independence 

Spruce’-beer, n. A liquor, made of treacle or mo- 
lasses, and tinctured with the essence of the spruce fir) 
(Abies excelsa), well boiled in water and fermented, 

Sprung. tmp. und pp. of SPRING, q. v. 

Spry. 4. Lively; nimble; quick in action. (Prov. Eng., 
collog, U. 8.) 

‘She is as spry as a cricket."—Judd. 

Spud. n. (A. S. .] An implement resembling a large 
chisel with along handle, used for cutting up weeds.— 
Anything short and thick, in contempt.— Worcester, 

Spue. . 4. auer n. [Lat spun.) To vomit. See Svew. 

Spume. (spim,)n. (Lat. syuma, from spus; It. spu- 
ma; A. S. speouran, See Seve) Froth; foam; scum ; 
frothy matter thrown up or raised to the surface of liq- 
uors or fluid substances by boiling, effervescence, or 
agitation. 

—r.n. To froth: to foam. 

Spumes ‘cence, . The quality or the state of foaming, 

Spumiferous, a. That produces spume or froth. 

s n. Quality of being spumy. 

ous, Sp y, a. (lat. spumens.] Consist- 

ing of spume, or of froth or scum ; foamy. 

|+ tmp. and pp. of SPIN, q. v. 

n. (A. S sponge, n sponge The Touchwood, | 

es of fungus, Polyporus Jomentaria, with which 


is made the AMADOU, g. r. 
Sp K . Spirited; fiery. (Low.) 
Sp n. (Nint.) A cord formed by twisting 


together two or three rope-yarns, — Dana, 

Spur, (sper) n. (A. S. spura, spova; Fr. éperon.) An 
Instrument having a rowel or little wh with sharp 
points, worn on horsemeu's heels, to prick horses for 
hustening their pace. — Incitement; instigation; stim- 
ulus; that which excites. — The largest or principal 
root of a tree. — Hence, perhaps, the short wooden 
buttress of a post. — The hard, pointed projection on a 
cock’s leg, which serves as an instrument of defence 
and attack. — Something that projects. — A smaller 
mountain that shoots from any other mountain, or range 
of mountains. — Something that resembles a spur. 

(Stip-buiiding.) A piece of timber fixed on the bilge- 
ways, and the upper end bolted to the ship's side above 
water, for security to the bilgeway. 

(Hirt) A wall that crosses a part of the rampart and 
joins to the town-wall. 

(Bot.) Any tubular projection resembling a spur. — 
An ergot; —so called from its resemblance to the spur 
ofa cock. See ERGOT. 

—r.a, To prick with a spur, or spurs; to incite to a more 
hasty pace; — hence, to incite; to instigate; to urge or 
encourage to action, or to a more vigorous pursuit of an 
object; to impel; to drive; also. to put spurs on. 

—r.n. To travel with great expedition; to press forward, 

Spur’-clad, a. Wearing spurs 

Spur'’-gall, v.a. To gall with the spur. 

—n. A wound or hurt caused by the use of the spur. 

Spurge, (sperj,) n. (Bot) See EUPHORBIA. 

Spu’rious, a. [Lat. spurius.) Not proceeding from 
the trne source, or from the source pretended; counter- 
feit; false; not genuine. — Illegitimate: bastard, 

Spu'riously, dv. In a spurious manner: falsely. 

Spu’riousness, . State or quality of being spurions, 
or of being counterfeit. false, or not gennine, — lllegiti- 
mac state of being bastard. or not of legitimate birth, 

Spurling-lime, n. (Naut.) A line communicating 
between the wheel and the tell-tale, 

Spurn, v.a. (A. S. spurnan, to spurn, to strike.) To 

ick: to drive back or away, as with the foot. — To re- 
jeet with disdain; to scorn to receive or accept; to treat 
with contempt. 

—w n. To kick or toss up the heels. — To manifest dis- 
dain in rejecting anything: to make contemptuous op- 
position: to manifest disdain in resistance, 

=n. Disdainful rejection; contemptuous treatment. — A 
kick or blow with the foot. 

Spurner. u. One who spurns. 

rred, (spurd,) a. Wearing spurs, or having shoots 

ke spurs. 

vrer, n. 


One who uses spurs. 

rrier. u. Ove who makes spurs. 

Spurt. v.a. Written also spirt | To throw out, asa 
Band. in a jet or stream; to drive or force out with 
violence, as a liquid. from a pipe or small orifice. 

u. n. To gush or issue ont in a stream, as liquor from 
a cask; torush from a confined place in a small stream. 

—n. A sudden or violent ejection or gushing of a liquid 
substance from a tube, orifice, or other contined place; 
a jet. 

Spurzheim, Jons Gaspar, (spurts'hims,) a famous) 
name in the history of phrenvlogics was born 
at Lonewiel. near Treves, in 1 „ and became ac- 
quainted with Dr, Gall at Vienna, where he studied 
medicine. From 1805 till 18513 he was the coustant com- 
panion of Gall in his travels and scientific researches, 
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new doctrine in England and France. He died in 1832, 
a few months after bis arrival in Boston, U. S. One of 
his distinct claims is that of having demonstrated the 
fibrous structure of the brain. 

Sputa tion. n. [Fr., trom Lat. sputare, to spit.) The 
act of spitting. 

Sput'ter, v.n. Dan. sprutte ; Ger, sprude!n, to sputter.) 
To spit, throw out, or emit saliva from the mouth in 
small or scuttered portions, as in rapid speaking. — To 
throw out moisture in small detached parts. — To fly 
off in small particles with some crackling or noise.—To 
utter words hastily and indistinctly. 

„a. To throw out with haste and noise; to utter with 
indistinctness, 

—n. Moist matter thrown ont in small particles. 

Sput'terer, n. One who sputters. 

Sputum, .; pl. Seura. [Lat, from spuere, to spit.) 

The secretion ejected trom the mouth in the act of spit- 

ting. It is composed of saliva, and of the mucus 

secreted by the mucous membrane of the nasal fussa 
and fauces, and otten by the membrane of the laryux 
and bronchin; spit; spittle. —Danglison, 

uy ten Duy vil, in New York, a post-village of 
Nestchester co., on the Hudson River, abt. 9 m. N.E. 
of New York. 

Spy. . (lt. spia; Fr. espion; Du. spion; Ger. spiihen.} 
Que who observes or watches the conduct of others. 

(i A scout; a person sent into an enemy’s camp 
or country, to gain intelligence to be communicated 
secretly to the proper officer; a secret emissary. 

-v. d. To gain sight of; to discover at a distance, or ina 
state of concealment. — To discover by close search or 
examination. — To explore; to view, inspect, and ex- 
amine secretly. 

—v n. To search narrowly; to scrutinize. 

Spy’-boat, n. A boat sent out for intelligence. 

Spy-glass, n. A small telescope for viewing distant 
objects, 

Spy isi. n. The business of spying. (k.) 

Spy-money, (-mun-y,) n. Money paid to a spy for 
his services. 

Squab, (skwob,) a. (Ger. quabbelig, from quabbeln, to 

to be flabby.] Fat; thick; plump; bulky.— Un- 

; unfeathered ; as, a squab pigeon, 

r. Pippe] An Sair e 898:_ bird; a young pigeon 

— A kind of sofa or couch; a stuffed cushion, — 
A person with a stout, short figure. 

—adr, Witha heavy, sudden fall; plump and flat. ( Vulgar.) 

Squnbbish. a. Thick; heavy; fleshy. 

Squabble, (skwab'il,) r. n. Du. kibbelen, to wrangle.) 
To contend for superiority; to wrangle; to scuffle. — To 
debate peevishly ; to dispute. 

—v.a. (Print.) To disarrange or mix, as lines of type, by 
forcing them horizontally out of their place. 

mn. A scuttle; a wrangle; a brawl: a petty quarrel, 

Squab’bler, n. One who squabbles. 

Squab’by, a. Squabbish. 

Squab’-chick, u. A young, unfledged chicken. 

Squab’-pie, „ A pie made of guns. 

Squad, (skwod,) n. Fr. éscouade, corrupted from 
escauron, squadron.| (Mit.) A small party of men as- 
sembled for drill or inspection, — Any small party. 

Squad’ron, n. [Fr. escadron; It. squadra, square, 
squadrone, n squadron.) A square, or a square form; 
hence, a square body of troops; a body drawn up ina 
square, (R.) 

(Mil) The principal division of a regiment of cavalry, 
usually from 100 to 200 men. 

(Naut.) A division of a fleet; a detachment of ships 
of war, employed on a particular expedition. 

Squad’roned, a. Formed into squadrons. (R.) 

Squalid, (siwol'td,) a. (Lat. squalidus, from squalere, 
to be foul or dirty.) Foul; filthy; extremely dirty. 

Wity, n. The state of being squalid. 

Squalidly, adv. In a squalid, filthy manner. 

Squal idness, n. The state or quality of being squalid. 

Squall, (skwawl,) v. n. (Ger. schallen; Du. schellen.) 
To cry out; to scream or cry violently, as @ woman 
frightened, or a child in anger or distress, 

—n. A loud scream; a harsh cry. 

A sudden and violent gust of wind. 

Black squall, a S. attended with a dark cloud, dimin- 
ishing the usual quantity of light.— A white squall. n &. 
which produces no diminution of light, — A thick squall, 
a F. accompanied with hail, sleet, &c. — Mar. Dict. 

Squall ida, u. pl. (Z) The Shark family, compris- 
ing cartilnginons fishes, allied to the Rays, and cele- 
brated for the size and voracity of some of the species, 
The torm of the body is elongated, and the tail is thick 
and fleshy. The month is large, generally situated be- 
neath the snout, and is armed with several rows of com- 
pressed, sharp-edged, and sometimes serrated teeth; 
these are movable at the will of the animal, and are 
usually laid down and directed backwards, but become 
erect at the moment be is seizing his prey. The skin is 
usually very rough, covered with a multitude of little 
osseous tubercles; and that of some species forms the 
substance called shagreen. They devour with indis- 
criminating voracity almost every animal substance, 
whether living or dead. They often follow vessels for 
the sake of picking up any offal that may be thrown 
overboard; and, in hot climates especially, man himself 
frequently becomes a victim to their rapacity. No fish 
can swim with such velocity as the shark, nor is any so 
constantly engaged in that exercise; he outstrips the 
swiftest ships, and plays round them, without exhibit- 
ing a syinptom of strong exertion or uneasy apprelen- 
sion; and the depredations he commits on the other in- 
habitants of the deep are truly formidable. The eggs 
of sharks are few and large, in comparison with those 


and subsequently became an active promulgator of the 


of buny fishes; they are enveloped in a hard, horny, 
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semi-transparent shell, terminated at the four angles 
with long filaments. The genus Alopiua contains the 
Long-tailed or ‘Thresher Shark, A. vulges, also called 
Sea-upe and Sea-fox, which inhabits the Atlantic, is 12 
or 14 teet long, and has the upper lobe of the tanl about 
as long as the body. The genus Zamna, containing the 
Mackerel Shark, or Green-backed Shark, L punctata, 
has the snout pyramidal, with the nostrils under the 
base. The genus Must-lus, containing the Dog Shark, 
M. canis, has the teeth blunt, forming a closely com- 


pacted pave- 
ment in each 
jaw. The gen. 


Acantluas con- 
tains the Dog- 
fish (q. v.). The 
genus Zygana, 
containing the 
Hammer- herd- 
ed Shark, Z. vul- 
geris, which nt- 
tains the length of 12 feet (Fig. 2420), and has the head 
flattened horizontally, with the sides much exteuded 
laterally, The genus Pristis contains the Saw-fish (q. v.). 
The genus Cestracion, which, with some naturalists, 
constitutes a distinct Cestractontida, contains neverthe- 
less only two species, the Port-Jackson Shark or Nurse 
(C phillippi) ot the Australian seas, and the Cat Shark 
of Japan and China (C. zebra). 

Squaller, n. One who squalls; a screamer. 

Squall ly. a. Abounding with squalls; disturbed often 
with sudden and violent gusts of wind. 

( Wearing.) Fanity or uneven, as cloth, 
un loid. a. [Lat. squalus, u slark, and eidos, form.) 
Resembling a shark. 
Squalor, n. [Lat.] Foulness; filthiness; coarseness, 
{Sq cama ceous, SQuAMATE, SQUAMATED, d. Same as 
QUAMOSE. q.v. 
uam Bay, (skwom,) in Massachusetts. an inlet of 
the Atlantic, in Essex co., 4 m. long, between Cape Ann 
and Castle Neck. 

Squamel late, a. (Bot.) Furnished with little scales; 
duni 

Squa’miform, a. Fr. squamiforme, from Lat. squa- 
ma, n scale, and forma, a form.] Formed like a scale. 

Squamigeroans, (-mij’-.) a. [From Lat. squama, a 
scale, and gerere, to bear.) Having scales. 

Squam Lake, in New Hampshire, on the border of 
Grafton and Carroll cos., abt. 5 miles long and 4 wide. 
Tt contains a number of islands, The surplus waters are 
discharged through Squam River into the Pemigewasset. 

Squammagon ic, in New Hampshire, w post-village 
of Stratford co., 2 m. Š. of Rochester, 

Squa’moid, a. [Lat. squama, scale, and Gr. eidos, 
form.] Resembling a scale ; scaly. 

ua’meose Squamous, Squam/’alate, 

m‘ulous, Sauam ulose. a. (Nut. Hist.) 

Scaly; covered with scales; resembling, pertaining to, 
or composed ot, scales, 

Squani'scot River, in New Hampshire, See EXETER. 

man, (si won,) in New Jersey, a village of Ocean co., on 
the Atlantic, between Manasquan Inlet aud Metetecunk 


River; pop. abt. 300. 

Squan der, v. a. 
schwinden, to vanish.) To spend lavishly or profusely ; 
to spend prodigally or without econo or Judginent. 

Squan derer. n. Ove who squanders; a speudthrift; 
a prodigal; a waster; a lavisher. 

Squan‘deringly, cdv. By squandering. 

Squan’‘kam, in New Jersey, a village of Ocean co., 38 
m. S.E. of Trenton, 

Squan’nacook River, in Massachusetts, falls into 
the Nashua River from Middlesex co. 

Square, (skwair,) a. (O0. Fr. esquarre, a square; It. 
squadra, from Lat, quadrare, to make square.) Forme 
ing a right angle. — Having a straight front, or n frame 
formed with straight lines. — That does equal justic 
exact; fair; honest. — E ; leaving no balance, — 
Exactly suitable; true. — Strong; stout. 

(Naut.) Applied to the yards, and implying that they 
are at right angles to the musts. Square-rgged means 
that the rig includes vards which can be set square, 
A square-sail is a quadrilateral sail never borne as a 
fore-and-aft sail. 

All square. All right; all satisfactory.— Square meas- 
ure. ( Math.) The relative maguitude of squares of given 
dimensions, — Square numbers. (Arith.) The product 
of a number multiplied by itself. Thus, the squares of 
the natural numbers 1, 2. 3, 4, 5, Kc are respectively 
1, 4, 9, 16, Kc. Among the properties of square 
numbers, the following may be mentioned: — Every odd 
square number is of the form 8a + 1, or when divided 
by Š leaves 1 for the remainder. Every even square 
number is of the form 4n, or is divisible by 4. Every 
square number ends with one or other of the following 
digits, — U, 1. 4, 5, 6, 9.— Square root. (Ari(h.) A 
quantity which. being taken twice as u factor, will pro- 
duce the given quantit Thus, the square root of 25 
is 5. because 5 X 5 = When the square root of a 
number can be expressed in exact parts of 1, that num- 
ber is a perfect square, and the indicated square root is 
said to be commensurable, All other indicated square 
roots are incommensurable, 

—n. (Geom.) A four-sided rectilineal figure. of which 
all the angles are right angles, and all the sides equal, 

(Arith.) The product of a number multiplied by 
itself. 

(Mil) A formation of troops. A solid square is 
formed to resist cavalry; and the men all face outward, 
A hollow square is formed to hear orders read, &c.; and 
the troops face inward. 


Fig. 2420.— HAMMER HEADED SHARK, 
Zyyæna vulgaris. 


Ger. rerschwenden, to squander, 
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An open area of four sides in a town or city, with houses 
on each side.— A rule or instrument by which work- 
men ascertain whether an angle is a right angle or not. 
— Level; equality; rule; conformity; accord. 

Magic square. See Madic. — On the square, or upon 
the square, a ſuir. honest procedure, or mode of action. — 
On or upon the square with, to be even, or on an equality 
with. — T be at square, to be in a state of quarrelling. 
— To break square, to depart from the usual routine 

Square, v.a. To form with equal sides and four right 
angles. — To reduce to a square; to form to right angles. 
—To reduce to any given measure or standard. — To ad- 
just; to regulate; to mould; to shape; to accommodate ; 
to fit.—To make even, so as to leave no difference or 
balance. 

v. n. To take the attitudes of a boxer; to spar. 

Square'ly, adv. In a square manner or form. 

Square'ness, n. The state of being square. 

Squar'er, n. The person who, o" that which, squares. 

Square’-rigged, a. (Naut.) Said of a ship that has 
long yards at right angles with the length of the deck, 
in contradistinction to sails extended obliquely by stays, 
or lateen yards. 

uanre’-sail,n. (Nat) A sail extended by a yard, 
distinguished from others extended by booms, stays; la- 
teens, and gaffs. 

Squar'ish, a. Nearly square. 

Squarrose’, a. [lat. squarrosus] (Nat. Hist.) Cut 
into deep segments, that are elevated above the plane 
of the surface. 

(Bot.) Applied to those parts of plants which are cov- 
ered with bodies spreading at right angles, or at a greater 
angle, from the surface which bears them, or being so 
arranged, as the leaves of some mosses. 

Squar'rulose, a. (Bot.) Slightly squarrose. 

Squash, (o v. a. To crush; to beat or press into 
pulp or flatness. 

—n. something soft and easily crushed. — Something un- 
ripe or soft. — A sudden fall of a heavy, soft body. 

( Bat.) See CUCURBITA. 

Squash’-bug, n. (Zoll.) See COREME. 

Squash'er, u. A person who. or that which, squashes. 

Squash’y, adv. Like a squash; also, muddy. 

Sq mat, (skwot,) v. n. [It. acquattare.] To sit down upon 
the hams or heels, as a human being. — To sit close to 
the ground; to cower, as an animal ; to stoop or lie close 
to escape observation, as a partridge or rabbit. 

—a. Sitting on the hands or heels; sitting close to the 
ground; cowering: short and thick, like the figure of 
an animal squatting. 

—n. The posture of one who sits on his hams, or close to 
the ground. 

Squat'ter, n. One whosquats or sits close — One who 
settles on the public land without any legal authority. 
(U. States.) 

nat’'terville, in California, a town of Contra 
Costa co. 

Squaw, (ka,) n. The name given by N. American 

ndians to a woman; — more especially to a wife. 
maw Grove, in /llinois, a post-township of De 


alb co.; pop. nbt. 1,500. 

ueak, (sl,) v. n. * quicken.) To utter a 
sharp, shrill cry, usually of short duration ; to cry with 
an acute tone, as an animal, or to make a sharp noise, 
as a pipe or qnill,a wheel. a door, and the like. To 
break silence or secrecy for fear or pain; to speak. 

—n. A sharp, shrill sound. suddenly uttered. 

Squeak’er, n. Que who, or that which, squeaks. — A 
young pigeon, 

Squeak’'ing, a. Crying with a sharp voice; making 
a sharp sound: as, a squeaking wheel. 

Squeal, (skwél,) v. n. [This is simply a different 
orthography of squall.) To ery with a sharp, shrill 
voice; — used of animals only, and chiefly of swine. 

Squealing. a. Uttering n sharp. shrill sound or voice. 

Baucamin „4. [Probably corrupted from qualmish. 

e QuaLM.| Having a stomach that is easily turned, 
or that readily nauseates at anything; nice to excess in 
taste: easily disgusted; apt to be offended at trifling 
improprieties; fastidious; dainty; scrupulous. 

Squeanrishly, adv. In a fastidious manner; with 
too much niceness, 

Squeamishness, n. State or quality of being 
squeamish; excessive niceness: vicious delicacy of 
taste; fastidiousness ; excessive scru pulousness. 

Squeez‘able, a. That may be squeezed. 

Squeeze, (Hoge. ) v. a. [A. S cwysan.) To crush; to 
press: to compress; to press between two bodies; to 
press closely; to oppress with hardships, burdens, and 
taxes; to harass; to embrace closely; to hug; to force 
between close bodies; to compel or cause to pass, 

—v.n. To press; to urge one's way; to pass by pressing; 
to crowd. 

-n. Pressure; compression between bodies; a close hug 
or embrace. 

Squeezing, n. Act of squeezing or of pressing; com- 
pression, oppression; that which is forced out by pres- 
sure; dregs. 

Squetengue, (skwe-tég’.)n. (Zotl.) Labrus squeteague, 
a fish of the genus Labrus, q. v., common in Long 
Island Sound. 

Squib, (i.) n. [It. schioppo, a musket, a sort of gun; 
nd cdg a crackling noise.) A little pipe or hollow cyl- 
inder of paper, filled with powder or combnstible mat- 
ter and sent into the air, burning and bursting with a 
srack: a cracker. — A sarcastic speech. or short, censori- 
ous writing published: a petty lampoon; a diatribe. 

r. n. To throw squils; to utter sarcastic or severe re- 
flections; to contend in petty dispute. 

Squid. n. eil.) The common name of the family 

uthide (genus Leligo of Linnæus), comprising cephal- 
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opodous fishes with an elongated body, fins short, broad, 
and mostly terminal; the interval shell, or gladius, 
consisting of three parts — u shaft and two lateral ex- 
pansions. Their ink-bag is well developed, and its se- 
cretion jet black. They are sometimes called Calansa- 
ries, from their internal pen-like bone and ink-bag, and 
the general cylindrical form like an ancient escritoire. 
Squi’er, EPHRAIM GEORGE, an American author and | 
archavlogist, B. in Bethlehem, Albany co,, N.Y., 1821. 
Having for some time acted as a teacher in a school and | 
studied engineering, he went to Albany in 1840, and 
began writing for the press. In 184, he removed to 
Chillicothe, Ohio, to assume the editorship of the Scioto | 
Gazette. His attention being attracted to the antiqui-| 
ties of the Scioto Valley, he made an exploration of | 
similar monuments through the Mississippi Valley, an| 
account of which was published in 1848, forming the 
first volume of the Smithsoniun Contributions to Knowl- 
edge. He made similar explorations in New York and 
Connecticut; and on being appointed chargé d'affaires | 
to Guatemala and other states of Central America, he, 
used his official position as a means of making extensive | 
geographical and archeological explorations in those in- 
teresting regions. On visiting Europe in 1851, he re- 
ceived the gold medal of the French Geographical Soci 
ety, and was made a member of other learned societies. 
Returning to America (1853), he surveyed a railway 
route through Honduras, and drew up the treaty be- 
tween that country and England for the retrocession of 
the Bay Islands. In addition to the afore-mentioned 
works, S. has written Nicaragua, its People, Scenery, 
Ancient Monuments, and Proposed Inter-Oceanic Canal, 
and The Serpent Symbol, or Worship of the Reciprocal 
Principles of Nature in America (1852); Notes on Cen- 
tral America, dc. (1854); Wuikna, or Adventures on 
the Mosquito Shore, under the non de plume of “ Samuel 
A. Bard” (1855); Question Anglo-Américaine, dx , at 
Paris (1856); The States of Central America, dc.(1857) ; 
Report of the Survey of the Inter-Oceunie Railway | 
(1859); Translation, with Notes, of the Letter of Don) 
Diego de Palacio (1571) to the Crown of Spain, on the 
Provinces of Guatemala, San Salvador, de., and Mono- 
graph of Authors who have written on the Aboriginal 
Languages of Central America (1860); and Tropical 
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Squintingly, ade. With a squint look; vy side 
glances. 

Squire, (skwir,) n. 
q v. 

Squireen’.n. In Ireland, a petty squire; a gentle- 
man of small estate. 

To wriggle or twist about, as an ee; 
— Worcester. 

Squirrel, (skwir'el,) n. [Gr. shiouros ; Fr. ecureuil.) 
(ZobL.) See SCIURIDÆ. 

Squirt, (skwert.) v. a. [O Fr. esquarter, to scatter.] 
To eject or drive out of a narrow pipe or orifice in a 
streain. 

r. n. To throw out words: to let fly. 

—n. An instrument with which a liquid is ejected in 
a stream with force; a syringe; also, a small quick 
stream, 

Squirt/er, n. One who squirts. 

S. S. E. Abbreviation of south-xouth-east. 

S. S. W. Abbreviation of south-south-west. 

St. Abbreviation of saint and strret. 

Staats’burg, in New Fork, a post-village of Dutchess 
co.. 60 in. & of Albany. 

Stab, n. [A. S. staf.) The thrust of a pointed weapon; 
an injury given in the dark; asly mischief. 

—v.a. To pierce with a pointed weapon; to wound mis- 
chievously or mortally: to kill by the thrust of a 
pointed instrument; to injure secretly or by malicious 
falsehood or slander, 

r. n. To give a stab or wound with a pointed weapon; 
to give a mortal wound. 

Stabat-Ma‘ter, n. [Lat., the mother stood.) (s.) 
This celebrated Latin hymn, performed in the Roman 
churches during Holy Week. was written by a monk 
named Jacopone in the l4th century. It has been put 
to music by nearly all the greatest composers. 

Stab'ber, n. One who stabs; an nssassin. 

Stab’bing, n. Act of piercing with a pointed weapon; 
act of wounding or killing with a pointed instrument. 

Stability, u. (Fr. stabilité; Lut. stabilitas, from sta- 
bilis.) State or quality of being stable; firmness; 
steadiness; iinmovability; fixedness; strength of char- 
acter; strength of resolution or purpose; constancy ; 
firmness of mind. 


An abbreviated term for ESQUIRE, 


Fibres and their Economic kxtraction (1861). Many of 
his works have been translated into French, Spauish, 
and German. His last book is Peru (1877). 

Squill, (skwil,) n. [Fr. squille; Lat. squilla, scilla.) 
(Bot.) See ScILLA. 

(Zoöl.) The common name of the genus Squilla, or 
Mantis Crabs, composed of crustacea, belongs to the 
division Stomapods. Its carapace only covers the an- 
terior half of the thorax, the hinder being formed of 
rings like those 
of the abdomen, 
It is provided 
with enormous 
claws, terminat- 
ing in a sharp 
hook, the last 
joint furnished 
with 6sharp pro- 
jecting spines, 
and the preced- 
ing joint with 3, 
and so hollowed 
as to render this 
claw a most efficient instrument of prehension, bear- 
ing a considerable resemblance to the fore-legs of the 
orthopterous genus Mantis; hence the more popular 
name applied to the species of this genus. 

Squint, (skwint.) a. Du. 
schuin, oblique, schuinte, 
declivity.] Wry: oblique; 
looking obliquely; not 
having the optic axes of 
both eyes coincident. 

—n. Actor habit of squint- 
ing; an oblique look. 

(Arch.) A narrow aper- 
ture cut in the walls of 
churches (generally about 
2 feet wide), to enable per- 
sons standing in the aisles 
to see the high altar. These 
openings are always in the 
direction of an altar. 

—v.n. To see obliquely; to 
look obliquely, or with the 
eyes differently directed ; 
to have the axes of the UU 
eyes not coincident; to Fig. 2422. — squint, 
slope. — To deviate from a (Mayor's Chapel, Bristol.) 
true line. 

Squint'er. n. One who squints. 

|Squint’-eyed, (-id,) a. Having eyes that squint; af- 

icted with strabismus. 

Squint'ing. n. [Lat. strabismus.] (Surg.) A disease 
of the eyes, in which they do not move in harmony with 
each other: hence the optic axes are not parallel, and | 
a disturbance of vision is the consequence. & may be 
confined to one eye, or it may affect both, and it may 
be in any direction. If the sight of both eyes is equally 
good, or nearly so, then all objects are seen donble; but 
if the sight of one is much better than that of the 
other, the mind only attends to the more vivid impres- 
sion, and disregards the weaker, S. is owing to some! 
affection of the nerves or muscles of the eye. In most 
cases it admits of cure by the operation of dividing the 


Fig. 2421. — SPOTTED MANTIS-CRAL, 
(Squilla maculata.) 
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Sta'ble. a. [Fr.; Lat. stabilis, from sto, to stand.] 
That stands; firm; fast; steady; firmly established ; 
not to be easily moved, shaken, or overthrown; con- 
stunt; firm in purpose or resolution; not easily diverted 
from a purpose; not fickle or wavering; strong; dura- 
ble; not subject to be overthrown or changed. 

—n. [Fr. étable: L. Fr. estable; Lat. stabulum, from sto.) 
A stall; an abode tor animals: a house, shed, or apart- 
ment for beasts, especially horses, to lodge and feed in, 

v. a. To put or keep in n stable. 

—v.n. To dwell or lodge in a stable; to dwell in an in- 
closed place: to Kennel. 

Stable bey; Sta'ble-man, n. One who attends in 
the stable. 2 

Sta’bleness, n. The state or quality of being stable. 

Sta‘ble-room, n. Room or place for stabliug cattle. 

Stu bling. u. The act of keeping cattle in a stable. — 

shed, or room for keeping horses and cattle. 
adv. Firmly: fixedly; steadily. 

Stacen’to, a. [It., separated.) (us.) A term denot- 
ing that the notes to which it is affixed are to be de- 
tached in a marked way from each other, much like 
spiccato. 

Stack, n. [Sw.; Dan. stak; Ir staca, sticca; O. Ger. 
stacchan, to crowd or press together.] A large conical 
heap or pile of hay, grain, or straw, sometimes covered 
with thatch. — A large pile of wood. — A number of 
funnels or chimneys standing together. — The chimney 
of a steam-vessel or locomotive; as, a smoke-stack. 

Stack of arms. ( Mil.) A number of muskets or rifles 
placed together with their breeches on the ground, and 
the bayonets crossing each other, so as to form a conical 
pile. — Simmonds. 

. d. To lay. as grain or hay, in a conical or other pile. 

ro pile wood, poles, arms, &c. 

|Stack’et,n. A stockade. 


|Stack’-guard, n. A protection or covering for a 
(Bot.) A small order of 


stack, 

Stackhousia’cee, n. pl. 
plants, alliance Rhannales. — Diac. Monopetalous flow- 
ers, and episepalons stamens. It consists of two genera 
of herbaceons plants native of Tasmania, the properties 

| of which have not been studied 

Stack’ing-band, Stack’ing-belt, n. 
need for binding straw or thatch upon a stack. 

Stack’-yard,n. A yard for stacks of hay, unthreshed 
corn, &c. 

Stac'te. n. [Lat. stacte, stacta; Gr. stal te, from stazlin, 
to drop.] The gum that distils from the tree that pro- 
duces myrrh. 

Staddle, (stad'al.) n. j: S. stathel, from standen, to 
stand.] Anything which serves for support; the frame 
or support of a stack of hay or grain. — A young tree 
left standing or uncut, when others are cut down. 

v. a. To furnish with staddles, or to leave the staddles, 
when a wood is cut down. (R.) 

Stad’dle-roof, n. The covering of a stack. 

Stade, n. A landing or shipping place. 

Stade, a fortified place of Hanover, on the Schwinge, 
22 m. from Hamburg; pop. 7,000. 

Stadium, u.; pl. Stapta. (Antiq.) A measure of 
length in use among the ancient Greeks and other na- 
tions. It was equal to t00 Greek or 625 Roman feet, 
or to 125 Roman paces. Hence the S. contained 606 ft. 
9 inches, English. 


A rope 


muscle by which the distortion is produced. 
The act or habit of looking squint. 
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Stadtholder, (stat’..) n. [Du. stadhouder, from stad, a 
city, and houder, a holder.) Formerly the chief magis- 
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—a title 


The 


trate of the United Provinces of Holland; 
winch, in 1814. was exchanged tor that or king. 

Stadvholderate, Stadt holdership, n. 
oce or dignity of a stadtholder 

Sta él-Moistein, ANNE Louse GERMAINE, BARONESS 
DE, a French authoress, B. in Paris in 1700, where ber 
futher, M. Necker, afterwards the celebrated minister of 
France, was then a banker's clerk, At the ageot twenty 
she became the wife of Baron De Stael-Hoistein, the 
Swedish ambassulor at Paris; aud the strong literary 
turn which she had already exhibited, now developed 
itselt still further, aud produced, in the course of her 
lite, u series of works embracing almost every sort of 
composition in prose or verse. At first sanguine in the 
canse of the Revolution, she soon became warmly in- 
terested in the sufferings of its victims, especially the 
Queen, whom she had the conrage to defend in print. 
In 1500 she began the series of her works on speculi- 
tive philosophy, by publishing her essay De La Lit- 
térature, considérée dans ses rapports avec les Institu- | 
tions Sociales; and her very equivocal novel Delphine | 
appeared in 1502. In that year her husband died. ad-“ 
nine de Staël was much too independent to be accept- 
able to Napoleon, who banished her from Paris, and | 
afterwards ordered her to confine herself to ber chà- 
teun at Coppet, on the Lake of Geneva. From 1503 
till 1815 she travelled much in Germany, Italy, and 
England, and visited Sweden and Russia, Her (ee, 
in tom a novel, and the most eloquent of all tributes 
to the antiquities and scenery of Italy, appeared in 
1507. Her most ambitious work, De L Allemagnr, 
printed at Paris in 1510, was seized by the police, and 
only published in London some years later. Atter the 
Becotd restoration she lived chiefly iu Switzerland. 
where she contracted a secret marriage with M. De 
Rocca. She died in 1517. After her death, usetul con- 
tributions were made to the history of the times, by the 
publication of her Considerations sur la Révolution 
Française, and her Diz Années d° Eril, 

Stall. n. ; pl. Staves, or Starrs. [A. S. saf, staf: Dan. 
star; Lat. slipers, a branch of a tree; Gr. s. A 
stick carried in the hand for support or delence by a 
person walking: a stick or club used as n weapon. — A 
long piece ot wood; a stick: the long handle of an in- 
strument; « pole or stick used for many purposes. — An 
ensign of authority: a badge of ofice. — The round of a 
ladder, (R.)— A pole erected in a ship to hoist aud dis- 
play a tlag. 

(Mas) The five lines and the spaces on which music 
is written. 

(Miland Nar.) The body of naval or military officers 
intrusted with the direction of the several departments 
of an army or navy. —Also, the establishment ot officers | 
in various departments attached to a comimauder-in- 
chief, or general officer in the feld. 

To have or keep the staff in one’s own hands. 
tuin possession ol one's property. 

Stall „: pl. Staves. A stanza; a series of verses reg- 
ularly disposed, ao as that, when the series is concluded, 
the sume order begins again, 

Stair-angle, n. (Arch.) A square rod of wood or 
cement, standing flush with the finshed plestering of 
the wall on either side, at the external angles of the 
plastering of the rooms, in order to oppose the tendency | 
of the usual rendering to chip. 

Stachys, (sli'kiz,) n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Limit, containing a great number of species, mostly 
Enropean, having a ten-ribbed calyx, with five nearly 
equal teeth, the upper lip of the corolla entire, aud the 
lower lip three-lobed. Several species are natives of 
the U. States. S. rd is very common in shady 
places, a Coarse herbaceous plant, sometimes called 
Hedge Mule, ur Wonnd-wort, with stem 2-3 teet high, 
ovate heart-shaped leaves on long stalks, whorls of pur- 
pie wers. and unpleasant smell, 

Sint in. a small Basaltic island, in the W. of Scotland, 
one of the inner Hebrides, in Argyleshire, 15 m. W. of 
the island of Mull. See esl, and Figs, 208, 209. 

Stal ford, a noble family belonging to the Norman aris- 
tecracy of Bngland. The principal historical names are: 
HuwMpHREY, a partisan of Henry VI. created Duke of 
Buckingham, 1465. — Henny, his grandson, a favorite of 
Richard Ill. beheaded 1483. — Epwak», beheaded on an 
accusation of treason by Henry VILL, 1521. 

Stafford, an inland county of England, nearly in the 
centre of the kingdom, bounded N. by Cheshire and 
part of Derbyshire, K. by Derbyshire and Warwickshire, 
and between these, for a short by Leicestershire, 
S. by Worcestershire, and W by Shropshire and Chesh- 
ire. Area, 1.154 sq. m. The most elevated portion 
of the co. is the N., where wild moorlands in long ridges, 

parated by deeply cut valleys, extend from N.W. to 

E., and subside as they near the valley ot the Trent, 

ie surface is low or undulating in the midland regions, 
but becomes hilly again in the 8. New red-sandstone 
acenpies the whole of the central parts: the Potteries’ 
coul-fie'd occupies the N. and the Dudley coal field, re- 
neu kable also tor its abundant and rich iron-ores, oc- 
cupies the south, The Trent is the chief river. The 
climate is cold and humid, and though three-fourths of 
the area are ari „much of the soil is cold and clayey, 
and agriculture isin a backward condition. The Pot- 
teries lie around Stoke, Burslem, and Hanley, and he 
most extensive manufactures of china and earthenware 
are carried on, In the X., iron is very largely manu- 
factured in all ita branches, from mining to the luc- 
tion of articles in iron and steel. Jop qsa 981,18 

Srarronp. the cap. of the above co, stands on the Sow, 
2% m. N. J. W. of Birmingham, Manuf. Boots and shoes, 

2 6. 
Stafford in Connecticut, a township of Tolland co., 28| 


To re- 
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m. N.E. of Hartford, containing the 4 post-villages of 
Stutlord, Statlordville, West Staford, and = Stafford 
Spring ‘The latter, situated on the Willimantic River, 
is celebrated throughout the Union lor the medical 
properties of its chaly beate springs. Pup. of towuship 
In 870. 3,405. 
Staf ford, in Indiana, a township of De Kalb co.: pop. 
abt. 0. — A towuship of Greene cu. ; pop. ubt. 1,000. 
n New Jersey, a towustip of Ocean co., 53 m. 
„E. of ‘Trenton; pop, abt, 2,000, 
Statiord, in New York, a post-village and township of 
icheosee co., 6 m, E. of Batavia; pop. abt. 2,500 


Statiord, iv Osco, a post-villuge of Monroe co,, abt. 25 


n of Marietta. 

Statlord, in Vry:nia, an E. co., bordering on the Po- 
toma; urru, 250 sq. m. Rivers. Rappahannock and Po- 
tomac, and Aquin and Accokeek creeks. Surface, hilly; 
sod, terule along the Potomac, in other parts sandy, 
Min, Giwuite, ireestone, and some guld. Cup. Stathord 
Court-house. Pup. abt. 9.500. 

Statiord Court-house, in Virginia, a post-village, 
cap, of Statlord co., 76 w. N. of Richmond, 

Siadord Village, in New York, a post-village of 

u re CU, 

Stan- tree, n. (Bot.) Celastrus scandene. 
TRACER, 

Sting. n. [A. S. stictan.) (Zoöl.) See DEER. 

(C. Amoug stockholders, an outside, irregular 
jobber or broker in stocks, shares, &e.— A getter up ot 
sham companies, or one who tries Iraudulently to obtain 


See CELAS- 


Stag -beetle, n. (Zu.) See LUCANIDÆ. 
Stag’-boar, n. (Zodl.) See BABYKOUSSA, 
` -dance,m. A dauce in which nien only are en- 

gazed. (U. S.) 

Stage, n. (Fr. élage; A. 8. stigan; Ger. steigen, from 
Gr. sleicho, to go up, to mount.] A fluor or plattorin of 
any kind elevated above the ground or common surface, 
as for an exhibition of something to public view. — The 
floor on which theatrical pertormances ure exhibited; 
the theatre; the place of scenic entertainments; theat- 
rical representations, — A place Where anything is pub- 
licly exhibited; u place of action or pertormance.— A 
place of t on a journey, or where a relay of horses is 
taken. — The distance between two places of rest on a 
road. — A single ste a degree of advance; degree ot 
progression,—A large vehicle running between stations, 
for the accommodation of the public. 

Stage -box, n. A box or inclusure near the stage in a 
theatre, 

Stage’-coach, n. A coach that passes and repasses 
regularly on certain days, tur the accommodation ol pus- 
sengers 

Stage'-door, n. The private door of the theatre, used 
by actors, employés, &c. 

Stage -lights, n. pl. The lights in the front of the 
stage in a theatre, usually called foot-ligiis. 

Stage-play, n. A theatrical entertainment. 

Sage’-player, n. One who publicly represents 
characters ou the stage; an actor, 

Stag’er,n. A player. (R.)— Oue who has long acted on 
the stage of lite; a practitioner; a person of experience. 

Stage’-evil,n. (#ur.) A kind of palsy in the jaw of 
a horse. — bb. 

Stage’-wagon,n. A wagon running between stations 
tor the conveyance of passengers or goods, 

Stag ger, v.n. (Belg. ste] To reel; to totter; 
tu vacillate; to move to oue side aud the other iu stand- 
ing or walking: not to stand or walk with steadiness ; 
to lail; to cease to stand firm: to begin to give way; to 
hesitate; to begin to doubt und waver in purpose; to 
become less contident or determined. 

—v.a. To cause to reel; to cause to doubt and waver; 
to make to hesitate; to make less steady or conlident; 
tu shock. 

Stay gering. a. 
ing; vacillating. 
—n. Act ot reeling. 
Stag geringly, adv. In a staggering or reeling 

ma r. 

Staggers, n p. (Far) A popular term applied to 
several diseases of horses. Mud or sleepy staggers is 
juflammation of the brain, a rare but fatal complaint, 
marked by high fever, a staggering gait, violent con- 
vulsive struggling, usually terminating in stupor, and 
treated hy bleeding, tull duses ot physic, and cold water 
applied to the head. Grass or stomach stuggers is acute 
indigestion, usnally occasioned by overl: ig the stom- 
ach and bowels with tough, hard grass, vetches, or clover, 
a full meal of wheat, or other indigestible food It is 
Most common in summer and autumn, is indicated by 
impaired appetite, distended abdomen, dull aspect, un- 
steady gait, and is remedied by full doses of purgative 
medicine, such as six drachms of aloes and a drachim of 
calomel rubbed down together, and given in a quart of 
thin, well-boiled gruel. Frequent clysters, with hand- 
rubbing and hot water to the belly, are likewise useful. 
Where the dulness increases, stimulants should be freely 
given. 

Sing hound, n. A hound used in hunting the stag 
or deer. 

Sing ing. n. The management of, or the act of travel- 
ling in, stage-coaches, — A stage or platform for sup- 
port, as of workmen; a seaflolding. (U. 8.) 

Stag nancy, n. State of being staguant; stagnation. 

Ntag nant, a. [Fr.; Lat. stugans, from stayno.| 
Standing; not flowing: not running in a current or 
stream: motionless; still; not agitated; not active; 
dull; not brisk. 

Stag nantly, adv. 
mauuer, 


Causing to reel or to waver; reel- 


In a still, motionless, inactive 
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Stag'nate, v.n. [Lat. stagno, stagnatus, from sta, 

a place ol standing water | To stand: to stand still; to 

cease to How; to be motionless; to stop; to rest; to 

Cease to move: not to be agitated; to cease to be brisk 
| or active; to become dull, 

Stagnation, „ [Fr] Act of stagnating; state of 
being stagnant; the cessation of flowing or circulation 
ol a fluid, or the state of being without flow or circula- 
tion; the state of being motionless; the cessation of 
action or of brisk action; the state of being dull. 

Stahl, (stil) Georga Ernst, a German chemist and 

| physiologist, B. at Anspach, 1660, He was educated at 

Jena, where he took his doctor's degree in 1683; but, 

upon the establishment of the University of Halle, in 

1694, he was appointed Professor of Anatomy and Chem- 

istry there. Acquiring great reputation in this office, 

he was, in 1716, invited to Berlin, and made counsellor 
of the court and physician to the king. Stahl was more 
eminent in chemistry than in medicine, because he was 
less fanciful. He made many important discoveries. the 
chief being his theory of phlogiston, which, although 
erroneous in itself, led to the discovery of great truths 
in chemistry. He composed a number of learned works 
in Latin upon medical science and upon chemistry. 

His phlogistic theory, which held its ground for nearly 

a century, was given in a work entitled Zymotechnia 

Fundamentalis. D. 174. 

|StahIs‘town, in Penvsylrania, a post- 
moreland co., £0 m. S.E of Pittsburg. 

tsi a. Suber; grave; steady; composed; regular; 
sedate. 


Staid ly. adv. 


village of West- 


Calmly; soberly. 

Staid’ness, n. The state or condition of being staid; 
sobriety; gravity; steadiness; regularity; constancy; 
firmness; stability. 

Stain, r.a. To discolor by the application of foreign 
matter; to make foul; to spot.— To tinge with a differ- 
ent color; to dye. —To impress with figures, in colors 
different from the ground, — To mark with guilt or In- 
faniy; to bring reproach on; to disgrace. 

Stained glass. See GLASS, 

n. A discoloration from foreign matter; a blot; a spot. 
— A natural spot of n color different from the ground, 
— Taint of guilt; pollution; tarnish.— Cause of re- 
proach; infamy; shame. 

Stain'er, n. One who stains, blots, or tarnishes; a dyer, 

Stainless, 4 Free from stains or spots. — Free from 
the reproach of guilt; free from sin. 

Stair, „ [A S. sueger; Dan. stige; Sw. stege.] A stone, 
or a frame of boards or planks, Ly which a person rises 
one step; a flight of steps. 

—pl. Aseries of steps by which persons ascend to a higher 
story in a building. 

Below stairs, iw the lower portion or basement of a 
dwelling.—A flight of stairs, a pair of stairs, the stairs 
from one story to another. — Stair carpet, the carpet 
which covers a flight of stairs, or intended for that pur 
pom: — Up-stairs, in the upper or higher rooms of a 
use. 

Staircase, (stair’kais,) n. (Arch.) A term applied to 
the whole set of stairs, with the walls supporting the 
steps leading from one story to another. The same 
staircase frequently conducts to the top of the building, 
and thus consists of as many stories as the edifice itself. 

—The part of a building which contains the stairs, 

Stair’-head, n. The top or upper part of a staircase. 

Stair-rod. n. A metallic rod used to fusten or hold 
stair-carpet on a stair. 

Stairway, n. A staircase, 

Stairway Brook, in Pennsylvania, a village of 
Wayne co., 107 m. N W. of New York city. 

Staith,n. [A. S. adh] A line of rails on a stage or 
platiorm, generally near navigable waters, from which 
vessels are loaded. — Simmonds. 

Stake, n. A. S. stace; Du. staak.] A small piece of 
wood or timber, sharpened at one end, set or fixed in 
the ground, or prepared for setting, as a support to 
something; a piece of long, rough wood. — The piece 
of timber to which a martyr was fastened when about 
to be burned; — hence, figuratively, martyrdom. — That 
which is pledged or wagered.—A small anvil tostraighten 
cold 1 25 or to cut or punch upon with a cold chisel or 
punch. 

(Mip-building.) One of the regular ranges or planks 
on the bottom and sides of a ship, reaching from the 
stem to the stern, 

Al stake, hugurded: in danger; at risk. 

Stuke and rice, a fence formed by stakes driven into 
the ground, interwoven with branches and twigs. 

Loudon, 

—v.a. To fasten, support. or defend with stakes. — To 
mark the limits of by stakes. To wager; to pledge ; to 
put at hazard upon the issue of competition, or upon a 
future contingency, — To pierce with a stake, (k.) 

|Stake’-head, n. (Rope-making.) A stake with woodep 

pins in the upper side, to keep strands apart. 
|Stake’-holder, n. One with whom the stakes are de- 
| posited when a wager is laid. 

|Stalac’tic, Stalac'tical, a. Relating to, or resem- 
bling, stalactite. 

Stalac'tiform, a. Resembling a stalactite, 

Stalnc'tite. n. Gr. stalaktos, trickling or dropping, 
from x or stazo, to let fall drop by drop] (Min) 
A conical or cylindrical concretion of carbonate of lime 
attached to the roofs of calcareous caverns, and formed 
by the gradual dropping of water holding the carbonate 
in solution, 


=> 


Stnlnctit'ie, Stalactitieal. a. 
| Having the character of a stalactite; 
of an icicle. 


|Stalactit‘iform, a. Stalactiform. 


stalaktikos,] 
aving the orm 
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Stalng'mite. u. Stalactical formations of carbonate of !Stam'ford, in Vermont, a post-township of Bennington Stan/ardsville, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of 


lime found upon the floors of calcareous caverns, and 
caused by the evaporation of water fallen from the sur- 
face. 

Stalagmitic, Stalagmitical, a. 
form of stalagmites, 

Stala ivieally, adv. 
stalagmites. 

Stalder, n. A frame to set casks on. 

Stale, a. [A.S stral, stul,a place.| Worn out by use; con- 
mon; trite: having lost ita novelty or power of pleasing. 
—Old; worn out; decayed.— Vapid or tasteless trom age: 
having lost its life, spirit, and flavor from being kept too 
long.—Not tresh ; not newly made, as bread. 

S demand, a claim which has been for a long time un- 
demanded ; as, for example, when there bas been a delay 

ars unexplained. — Bouvier. 

—. handle of any thing, as of a broom. 

v. n. To make water; to discharge urine, us horses aud 
cattle, 

Stale- mate. n. (Chess-playing.) The position of a 
king when he is not in check, but cannot be moved 
without being checked. 

Stale' ness. u. State of being stale. 

Staley bridge, (s/ai'le-bridj,) a market-town and mu- 
nicipal borough of England, in Lancashire and Cheshi 
6 m. from Stockport. Manuf. Cotton goods. Pop 576. 

Stalk, (stawk,)n. A. S. KH, stele ; Ger. stiel ; Dan. stilk.) 
The stem or axis of a plant. — The pedicel of a flower, 
or che peduncle that supports the fructificution of a 
plant. — The stem of a quill. 

(Arch.) An ornament in the Corinthian capital re- 
ing a stalk. — A chimney carried up to a great 
ht above the roofs of the buildings with which it 

is connected, ° 

—v.n. To walk with high and prond steps; — usually im- 
plying the affectation of diguity.— To steal or creep 
along; to walk softly and warily. —To walk behind a 
stalking horse, or hehin a cover. 

—v.a. To approach by stealth, or under cover, as deer. 

Stalked, (% %%%.) d. Having a stalk. 

Stalker. H . n. One who walks witha prond step. 

Stalk‘ing-horse, n. A horse, real or factitious, be- 
hind which a fowler conceals himself from the sight of 
the game which he is aiming to kill. — Hence, a mask; 
A pretence, 

Stalk’less, a. Without a stalk. 

Stalk’y.a. Hard asa stalk; resembling a stalk. 

Stall, (e,) n. [A. S. steal, stal; Du. stal: Sw. stall.) A 
stand or place where n horse or an ox is kept and fed; 
the division of a stable, or the apartment for one horse 
or ox. — A stable; a place for cattle. — A bench, form, 
or frame of shelves in the open air, where anything is 
exposed for sale; a small house or shed in which an oc- 
cupation is carried on, — The seat of an ecclesiastical 
dignitary in the choir of a church. 

—v. a. To put into a stall or stable, or to keep in a stable. 
—To set or fix into mire, so as to be unable to proceed, 

—v.n. To kennel. — To be set or fixed, as in mire. 

Stallage. n. The right of erecting stalls in pairs; also, 
rent paid for a stall. 

Stall- feed. r.a. To feed in a stall, or on dry fodder. 

Stallion, (stul’yun,) n. Fr. étalon; It. stullone.] A 
horse kept for mares; a stone horse; a seed horse; 
a male horse not castrated. 

Stallion, n. A scion; a cutting, as of a plant. 

Stalwart. Staal worth. a. Strong; robust: brave. 

Sta’men, n.: pl. Stamens, or Stamina. [Lat. from Gr. 
stemon, from histemt, to stand.) The warp in the up- 
right loom of the ancients.—Texture ; foundation; basis. 

—pl. The fixed, firm part of a body, which supports it or 
gives it its strength and solidity; whatever constitutes 
the principal strength or support of anything. 

(Bot.) The male reproductive organ of a flowering 
plant. It consists essentially of a case or bag. called 
the anther, containing a powdery substance, called the 
pollen, which is discharged at certain periods through 


Having the 


In the manner or form of 
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little holes or slits. The anther is generally supported 
on the summit of a little column or stalk, called the 
filament. This is not un essential part of the S., being 
often wanting; in which case the anther is said to be 
sessile. The stamens constitute the whorl, or whorls, of 
organs situated on tbe inside of the corolla 

Stamened, (sfa’mend,)a. Furnished with stamens. 

Stamford, a town of England, in Lincolnshire, on the 
Welland, 10 m. from Peterborough ; pop. 9,772. 

Stam ‘ford, in Upper Canada, a village and township 
of Welland co., abt. 3 m. N.W. of Niagara Falls; pop. 
of twp. abt 00. 

Stamford, in Connecticut, a post-borongh and township 
of Fairfield co., at the entrance of Mill River into Long 
Island Sound, 36 m. N.E. of New York. It is a favorite 
residence and summer resort of opulent New Yorkers. 
Pop, abt. 10.000. 

Stamford, in New Fork, a post-village and township 
of Delaware county, abt. 60 miles W. S. W. of Al- 
bany. 


co., 116 m. S.W. ot Moutpelier; pop. abt, 1.000. 

Sta min. n. A slight sort of woollen cloth. 

Stamina, n. pl. ol STAMEN, q. v. 

Staminali, a. Belonging to stamens, 

Stam'inate, a. (Bol) Consisting of, or furnished 
with, stamens. 

—v.a. To endue with stamina or first principles. 

Stamin‘eal, Stamin’eous, d. Belonging to, or 
having, stame 

Staminiferous, a. Bearing, or having, stamens. 

no‘dium, u. (%-. An xbor- 

tamen, or an organ resembling an abortive stamen. | 
| amel, n. A species of red color paler than scarlet. 
|—a. Ota pale, reddish color. 

Stam’mer, v. n. [A. S. stamer; Du. stameraar, a 
stunmerer,} To stop in uttering syllables or words; to 
stutter; to hesitate or falter in speaking; and heuce, 
to speak with stops and difficulty, 

v. a, To utter or pronounce with hesitation or difficulty, 

he act of one who stammers. 
merer, u. Une who stutters or hesitates in 
peaking. 

Stam mering. u. A term commonly used in a some- 
what wide and indefinite sense to signify all kinds of 
defective utterance. Strictly, however, it denotes a 
difficulty or inability to enunciate certain elementary 
sounds; while stuttering isan inability fluently to enun- 
ciate words and sentences. The former maybe regarded 
as mainly an organic or symptomatic affection; the latter 
chietly an idiopathic or functional one. Detective utter- 
ance may arise from malformation of the organs of 
speech, inflammation or enlargement of the tonsils, or 
such like, or from some general or local affection of the 
nerves of the vocal organs. Frequently, also, it is the 
result of bad habit or imitation. In stuttering, the 
stoppage generally takes place at the first syllable of a 
word, but sometimes it may be at the seeond or third, 
It is not a little remarkable that most stutterers can 
sing without difficulty ; the reason being that so fre- 
quent changes do not take place in the vocal organs. 
Hence we have an important means for the cure ot this 
intractable affliction. The stutterer should commence 
by giving leisurely and fully every word. To aid in 
this, some have recommended motions of the hands or 
feet to accompany each sound. In fact, the art of 
speaking has to be really learned from the beginning, 
from syllables up to words and sentences, Cheertul 
society, healthy mental occupation, athletic sports, and 
attention to the general Jaws of health, are of the 
Utmost importance in such cases. As a general rule, 
everything that increases the control of the miud over 
the muscles improves the speech, and rice rersa. 

Stam'meringly, adv. Ina stammering manner. 

Stamp, v. a. (Du. stumpen; Ger. stimpeln, to mark 
with a stamp; It. stampa, a stamp, impression.) To 
strike or beat forcibly, as with the bottom of the foot, 
or by thrusting the foot downward, — To impress with 
some mark or figure; to impress; to imprint; to fix 
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deeply ; to fix, as a mark, by impressing it; to make by 
impressing a mark; to coin; to mint; to form; to cut 
into various forms with a stamp. — To crush by the 
downward action of a kind of pestle, as ore in a stamp- 
ing-mill. 

—v.n. Tostrike the foot forcibly downward. 

—n. Any instrument for making impressions on other 
bodies. —A mark imprinted; an impression; that 
which is marked, — A thing stamped; a picture cut in 
wood or metal, or made by impression; a cut; a plate. 
—A mark or seal set upon paper or parchinent in re- 
gurd to things chargeable with duty to government, as 
evidence that the duty is paid.—An instrument for cut- 
ting out materials, as paper, leather, &c., into various 
forms by a downward pressure.—A character of reputa- 

` tion, good or bad, fixed on anything, — Authority; cur- 
rent valne derived from sutirage or attestation; make; 
cast; form; character, 

(Law.) An impression made by order of the govern- 
Ment on paper, Which must be used in reducing certain 
contracts to writing, fur the purpose of raising a reve- 
nue. A paper bearing an impression or device author- 
ized by law, and adapted for attachment to some sub- 
ject of duty or excise. The Internal Revenue acts of 
the U. States of 1862, and subsequent years, require 
stunips to be affixed to a great variety of subjects, under 


severe penalties in the way of fines, and also under 

penalty of invalidating written instruments and ren- 

dering them incapable of being produced in evidence, 
Bouvier. 

Stampede’, n. [Sp. estampeda, a crackling; It. stam- 
pita; L. Ger, and Du, stampen.] A sudden fright which 
sometimes seizes droves of cattle or horses, causing them 
to run for miles, — Any sudden fright cansed by a panic. 

—v.a. To drive away or disperse by reason of a sudden 
fright, as a herd of cattle. 

Stamp/er, n. An instrument for ponnding or stamp- 
ing; one who affixes a stamp or post-mark, 

Stump'er's Creek, in Iudiand, a post-township of 
Orange co.; pap. abt. 1,500. 

Stamping Ground, in Kentucky, a post-village of 
Scott co., 21 m. N.W. of Lexington. 

Stamp'ing-machine, n. A machine or apparatus 
for stamping metals. 

Stamp'ing-mill, n. (Metal) A machine, consist- 
ing of several movable pillars of wood, for crushing or 
bruising ores. — Ure, 

Stamp’-note, n. A memorandum delivered by a 
shipper of goods to the searcher, which, when stamped 
by him, permits the goods to be sent by lighters to the 


ship, and is the captains authority for receiving them 
on board. — Simmonds. 
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Greene co., Y2 m, N.W, of Richmond. 

Stanch, v.u. Fr. éuncher, trom L. Lat. stancare.) To 
stop or hinder from running, as blood. 

b. n. To stop. us blood; tu cense to flow. 

Firm; steady; sound; strong and tight. — Firm in 
principle; coustunt and zealous; hearty ;— written also 
staunch. 

Stunch-hound, one that follows the scent without error 

HSSNess. 
Staneh’el, n. Same as STANCHION, q. v. 
Stanch’er, n. One who stops the flow of blood, 
ion, (stan’shun.) n [O. Fr. estunson, from es- 
ver, to stop, to stay.) (Arch.) A proper support; 8 
piece of timber or iron in the form ot a stake or post, 
used for a support. 

(Niip-budiding,) A small pillar of wood or iron, used 
to prop and support the dechs, awnings, &c. 

Stanch less. 4. Not to be stopped; insatiable, 

Stanch'ness. n. The state or quality of being stanch; 
soundness: firmness in principle; closeness of adherence. 

Stand, r. n. [A. S. sandan; O Ger. stantan; Lat. 
sture, to stand.) To be upon the feet in an ereet posi- 
tion, as a man, or a beast: not to sit, kneel, or lie, — 
To be erect. supported by the roots, as a plant, — Tu be 
on its foundation ; not to be overthrown or demolished ; 
—said of an edifice. — To be placed or situated; to have 
a certain position or location, ns a town or city. — To 
stop; to halt; not to proceed ; to be at a stationary point 
without progress or regression. — To bein a state of 
fixcdness; hence, to continue; to endure; to make re- 
sistance to whatever tends to injure or impair, — To he 
fixed and steady; not to vacillate; to be in or to maine 
tain a posture of resistance or detence, — To be placed 
with regard to order or rank. — To be in any particular 
state; to be, emphatically expressed, that is, to be fixed 
or set. — To continue unchanged or valid; not to fail or 
become void.—To consist; to have its being and essence; 
to be in any state —To maintain one’s ground; not to 
fail; to be acquitted; to be safe. — To offer one's self as 
a candidate; to place one’s self; to be placed. — To stag- 
nate; not to flow. — To agree; to consist. 

(Naut.) To hoid a course at sea. 

(Law.) To abide by n thing ; to submit to a decision; 
to comply with an agreement; to have validity; as, the 
judgment must stand. 

To stand against, to resist. — To stand by, to be pres- 
ent, without being an actor. — To support; to delend; 
not to desert. — To repose on; to rest iu. 

(Naut.) To be ready to proceed. 

To stand fast, to be immovable or unshaken. — 75 
stand firmly on, to be convinced of. — To stand for, to 
propose one’s self as a candidate-—To maintain; to pro- 
fess to support.— To represent; to be the substitute 
of. (Naut.) To direct the course toward. — To stand 
Jrom. (Naut) To shape the course trom,— To stand 
in hand, to be at one’s service. — To stand off. to keep 
ata distance. — To forbear friendship or intimacy. — 
Not to comply. — To appear protuberant or prominent; 
to have relief. — To stand of and ow. (Naut.) To re- 
main near a coast by sailing toward and from it alter- 
nately. — To stand on, to continue on the same course, 
—To stand one in, or to stand out, to be prominent or 
protuberant — Not to comply; to secede; to huld reso- 
lution; to bold a post; not to yield a point. — To stand 
to, to ply; to persevere. — To remain fixed in a purpose. 
To abide by a contract or an assertion.—To be consist- 
ent with. — Not to yield. — To stind together, to agree. 
— To stand to sea, (Naut) To direct the course to the 
open sea. — To stand under, to undergo; to sustain, — 
To stand up, to erect one's self; to rise from sitting. — 
To arise in order to speak or act. — To make a party. —- 
To stand up for, to detend: tosupport. — Tu stend upin, 
to concern; to interest.—To value; to take pride in.—To 
insist. — To stand with, to be in accordance with. 

—v.a. To endure; to sustain; to bear, — To resist with- 
out yielding or receding.—To abide; to await; to sufler; 
to abide by. 

To stand fire, to receive the discharge of fire-arms with- 
out yielding. — To stand tt, to endure bravely. (Collog.) 
— To stund one’s ground, to maintain one's ground or 
position. — To stand trial, to sustain the trial of a cause, 

—n. A place or post where one stands, or a place conve- 
nient for persons to remain in for any purpose — An 
erection or raised station for spectators, as at a horse- 
race, — A station where carriages, cals, Kc wait to be 
hired. — Station; rank; post; standing (R )— The act 
of opposing. — A stop; a halt; act of stopping or stand- 
ing. — Something on which a thing rests or is laid. — 
The place where a witness stands to testify in court, — 
A small table; a frame on which vessels of any kind 
may be laid; as, a stand for music. — A young tree 
usually reserved When the other trees are cut. 

Stand of arms. (Mil) A complete set of arms for 
one soldier, — To be ata stand, to be perplexed; to stop, 
owing to some difficulty or doubt. — To make a stand, 
to stop, for the purpose of opposing resistance to an 
enemy. 

Stand’ard, n. [A. S. standard, from standan, to stand; 
Fr. étendard.) An ensign of war; n staff with a flag or 
colors, standing upright. — That which is established by 
sovereign power, as a rule or measure by which others 
are to be adjusted, — That which is established as a rule 
or modei by the authority of public opinion, or by ens- 
tom; criterion; test. — A standing tree or stem; a tree 
not supported or attached to the wall, 

(finuge.) The proportion of weight of fine metal and 
alloy established by authority. 

(Carp) An upright support, as the poles of a scaffold. 

(Shop-building.) A timber in the form of a knes, with 
one arm on the deck, and the other fayed tou ship's side. 
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Stand ard, n. (Bot) The vexillum, or upper part of 
a papiiicnaceons corolla (Fig. 65). 

—«a, Having a fixed value; as, a standard work. 

Stand‘ard-bearer, n. An ofticer of an army, com- 
pany, or troop, who bears a standard; an ensign of in- 
tantry or a cornet of horse, 

Stand’el, n. A tree of long standing. 

Stand’er, n. One who, or that which, stands. 

Mer-by, n. One present; a mere spectator. 
ng., a. Settled; established either by law or 
by custom, &c.; continually existing; permanent; nat 
temporary. — Lasting; not transitory ; not liable to fiule 
pr vanish. — Stagnant; not flowing, as water. — Fixed; 
not movable. — Remaiping erect; not cut down. 
Standing rigging. (Naut) Statiouary rigging, as 
shrouds, stays, ys, c. — Duna. 

—n. The state of by upon the feet, stand. — 
Continuance; duration or existence — Possession of an 
office, character, or place. — Station; place to stand in. 
— Power to stand,— Condition in society; rank. 

Stand ing Stone, in /»nnsylvaniu, a post-township 
of Bradford co., 7 m. E. of Towanda: pop, abt. 1,200 

Standing Stone Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters 
the Junista River from Huntingdon co. 

Stand ish, „. A stand or case for pen and ink. 

Standish, in Maine,a posttownship of Cumberland 
co, ƏN m. S.W, of Augusta. 

Stand point. n. Place of standing; position; point 
of view; basis. 

Stand still. n. A stop; act of standing erect. 

Stan ford, in whana, a post-village of Munroe co., 60 
m 8 W, of Indianapolis. 

Stanford, in Kentucky, a post-village, cap. of Lincoln 
co., 50 m. 8. of Frankrort; pop. abt. G00. 

Stanford, in New York, a township of Dutchess co.; 
pop abt 

Sinn fordville, in Georgia, a village of Putnam co., 
22 m N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Stanſordville. in New Fork, a post-vill. of Dutchess 
co, 20 m. N E. of Poughkeepsie. 

Stan hope, LaDy Hester, a very highly accomplished, 
but no less eccentric, English lady, whose remarkable 
life on Mount Lebanon may be numbered among the 
most interesting romances of biography. Born in 1766, 

she was daughter of Charles, Earl Stanhope, and niece 
of the celebrated William Pitt. Soon atter the death 
of that great statesman, with whom she lived, and with 
whose pursnits she so much sympathized as to act upon 
some occasions as his private secretary, she went to 
4, assumed the dress of a male native of that conn- 
saml devoted herself to astrology, in which sne was 
a most implicit believer. She had a large pensien from 
the English government, and for many years was pos- 
sessed of considerable influence over the Turkish pacha, 
which, however, when habitual carelessness in money 
matt had deprived her of the means of bribing, she 
go entirely lost as to be in actual danger of her life. So 
completely anti-national were the prejadices of this high- 
souled lady, that, though at the time of her death she had 
no fewer than 23 domestics, not one of them was Eng- 
lish; and her last sigh was breathed among foreigners 
and hirelings Her permanent abode was in Mount 
Lebanon, about S m. from Sidon, where she died, 1839, 

Stanhope, Punir Henny, Bart, au English historian, 
B. 1505, and better Known to literature as LORD Manon, 
his tithe before succeeding to the earldom. His greatest 
work is his History of Englund from the Prace of 
Utrecht ta the Peace of Hulle. He has also writ- 
ten a History of the War of the Spanish Succession, and 
other works, As Lord Mahon he entered Parliament 

), and has held minor offices in several conserva- 
tive administrations. 

Stan hope. a seaport.town of Prince Edward Island, 
in Queen s co., on the Gulf of St. Lawrence; Lat. 46° 22/ 
N., Lon. 63° 10 W. 

Stanhope, in V. Carolina, a post-village of Nash co., 
32 m. N E. of Raleigh. 

Stanhope, in New Jersey, a post-village of Sussex co., 
52 m N.E. of Trenton. 

Stanhope, iv /?nnsy/vania, a village of Monroe co., 
128 m. N E. of Harrisburg. 

Stanislaus I., Leczinskt (stun’is-laws,) King of Po- 
land, B. 1677, was the son of the grand-treasurer of that) 
kingdom In 1704 he was deputed by the assembly at 
Warsaw to Charles XI. of Sweden, who bad just con- 
quered Poland. That monarch caused him to be crowned 
king nt Warsaw in 1705; but when Charles was deteated, 
in 1709, Stanislaus was obliged to leave his kingdom, 
On the death of Augustus, in 1733, he returned, in hopes 
of being acknowledged ; but the power of the Emperor 
of Germany and the Empress of Russia prevailed against 
him, and he was again obliged to fly. He was the an- 
thor of some productions in French and Polish, which 
were printed under the title of The Works of the Liberal 
Philosopher. We died in consequence of his night-gown 
taking fire, 1766. 

Stanislaus, in (lifornia, a river which rises in the 
Sierra Nevada, on the boundary of Calave' 
lumne cos., and flowing S.W. falls into San Joaquin 
River, abt. 25 m. R.E. of Stockton —A central co.; area, 
1,450 sq.m, Rivers. San Joaquin, Tuolumne, and Stanis- 
laus. Surface, traversed by the Coast Range in the S.W., 
elsewhere diversified; sail. generally fertile. Min. Gold 
and copper. Cup. Knight's Ferry. 

Stanislaus City, in California, a village of Stanis- 
lans co., abt, 24 m. S. of Stockton. 

Stanislaus, St. (Order of.) A Polish order of 
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Stank, pp. of STINK, g. v. 


Stan ley, in V. Curolina, S. W. central co.: area, 280 


Surface, moun- 


sq. m. KRirers. Yadkin and Rocky. 
Min. Gold and 


tainous; soil, fertile in the valleys. 
silver Cap. Albemarle. 

Stanley, Il. M. See page 2318 

Sian'ley, Port.) in Canrda, a port of entry of Elgin 
co, on Lake Erie, 110 m. S.W. of Hamilton, 

Stan‘nary, a. [From Lit. stannam, tin.) Reiaung 
to tin-Inines, or to tin-works, 

—n. A tin-mine, or tun-worka, 

Sinan mate, u. (Cen. A salt formed by the union 
of stannic acid with a base. — The S. of soda, prepared 
ona large scale for use as a mordant by calico-priuters, 
erystilizes in hexagonal tables. Form. NaO.suO2 iAy. 

Stan nie Acid, u. (Chem) Peroxide of tin. 

a n. (Ming) An opaque, brittle mineral, 
variously colored, but having frequcutly the appearance 
of bronze, Whence its common name of e, ore. 
Comp. Sulphur 29-6, tin 272, copper 293, iron 65, zine 
r 100, — Duna, 

n. [Lat. stannum, tin, and Gr. typos, 
A photograph taken upon a tin plate. 
mous, a. Relating to, or containing, tin. 

Stan'stend. in prov. of Quebec, a town, cap. of a co. of 
same name, 100 m. S. E. of Montreal; pop. abt. 1.000. 

Sian’ton, EpwiN, an American statesman, B. in Steu- 
benville, Ohio, 1814. After receiving a good education, 
he studied for the bar under Benjamin Lappen, senator 
for the State of Olio, who took him into partnership. 
aud thus gave him a good start in his legal career. He 
continued to practise in Ohio until 1547, when he re- 
moved to Pittsburg, Pa., where he was associated in 
several important cases with Messrs. R. J. Walker and 
Abraham Lincoln, In the winter of 185755, S. was 

selected by President Buchanan to manage an important 

Case connected with Mexican grants, and conducted it 

to a successful issue, and ju 1558 he began to practice in 

the Supreme Court at Washington, but held aloof from 
politics. Towards the close of President Buchanau’s 
term of office, iu 1860, S. reluctantly accepted the post 
of attorney-general; and while bolding it, he tried hard 
to prevail on the president to send reinforcements to 
Fort Sumter. Mr. Cameron resigned his post as head 
of the War Dept., Jan, 13, 1862, when the vacant pl 
was offered to F., and accepted. The change was looked 
upon by the people as advantageous to the canse of 
abolition; aud Judge Holt, in a letter to the Governor 
of Ohio, characterized the appointment as “an immense 
stride in the direction of the suppression of the rebel- 
lion.“ Indeed, the vigorous manner in which S. set 
abont the reform of the War Dept. confirmed the san- 
guine expectations of his friends, and the beneficial re- 
sults that attended his appointment soon became evi- 
dent in the increased efficiency of the various branches 
of the military establishment of the Union. After 

Lincoln's death, S. was retained in the cabinet by 

President Johnson, but his firm opposition to the per- 

sonal policy of the President soon made him obnoxious 

to Mr. Johnson, who finally requested him to resign; 
and, on his refusal to comply, notified him (August 

5, 1867) that he bad suspended him from office and 

appointed Gen. Grant as secretary of war ad interim. S. 

gave up the office under protest; but when Congress 

reassembled in November, the Senate declared that the 
suspension Was not justifiable, and (hat the secretary 
must be reinstated. Gen. Grant immediately surren- 

dered the office to him. On the 21st of Feb., 1868, 

President Johnson notified S. that he had removed him. 

and uppointed Adj.-Gen, Lorenzo Thomas Secretary ad 

interim. This last act led to the famous impeachment 
of the President. On May 26, the Senate having ac- 
quitted Mr, Johnson, S resigned his office. After leav- 
ing the War Dept, S. devoted himself to his profession; 
but his health had been so seriously impaired by his 
enormous and protracted labors as head of the War 

Dept., that he was not able to work with his former 

energy. In Dec., 1569, President Grant nominated him 

for av Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, and he 
was readily confirmed by the Senate, but his commis- 
sion had not yet been made out when his friends bad 

to mourn his sudden death, Dec. 19, 1569. 

Stan’‘ton, in Del, wp.-vill. of New Castle co..6 m. S. W. 

of Wilmington; in Xl, a twp. of Champaign co.; in 

Ind., u p-vill, of Clay co. 12 m. N.E. of Terre Haute; 

in Lapas a twp. of Plymouth co.; in Kun, a twp. of 

; Ç p--vill and twp, of Miami co., abt. 
; in Kyn a p.-vill. cap. of Powell 

co., abt. 42 m. E of Lexington; in Mich, w p.-vill., 

cap. of Montcalm co., abt. 42 m. N.E. of Grand Rapids; 

or Staunton, in Mo., a p.-vill. of Franklin co, 65 m. 

S. W. of St. Louis; in Neb. an E. central co.; in N. Ja 

a P.-vill. of Hunterdon co., abt. 30 m. N. of Trenton ; in 

Tenn., u dist. of Haywood co 

Stan’‘tonsburg, in North Carolina, a village of Wil- 

son co., 50 m. E. S. E. of Raleigh. 

Stun 'tonville, in SowA Carolina, a village of Ander- 

son dist. 

Stam tomville, in Tennessee, a district of McNairy 
co. 

Stan'zn. n. It.: Sp. estancia ; Fr. stance.) (Poet) A 
series or number of verses connected with each other 
in a poem, of which the metre is coustructed of succes- 
sive series similar in arrangement. The stanza, how- 
ever, must be understood to forma shorter division than 
the classical strophe, to which this definition would be 
eqnally applicable. It is so called from terminating 


king thood, founded by Stanislaus. King of Poland, in 
17 zad renewed by the Emperor Alexander in 1815. 

Btr islawow, a fortitied town of Austrian Poland, 
76 m. from Lemberg; pop. 12,000, 


with w full point or pause. 

Stanzu ic. a. Consisting in stanzas. (n.) 

Nin an. (Bol) A genus of plants, order Asclepia- 
duces, Chietly remarkable for the curious, wrinkled, tuad- 
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like appearance of their handsomely marbled or mot- 
tled star-shaped Nowers, and the disgusting carrion-like 
scent emitted by most of them, 

Sta pes, n. (Anut.) A bone of the ear. See EAR. 

Staphy len, n. (Ba) A genus of plants, order 
Stuphyleacee. & trifolia, the Bladder-ont, is a hand- 
some shrub, 6-8 feet high, found in moist woods and 
thickets from Canada to Carolina and Tenuessee, Leaf- 
lets oval-acuminate, serrate, pale beueath, with scattered 
hairs; flowers white, in a short, drooping raceme. The 
most remarkable teature of the plant is its large, in- 
fluted capsules, which are 3-sided, 3-parted at top, 3 
celled, coutaining several bard, small nuts or seeds, with 
a bony, smooth, and polished testa. — Wood. 

|Staphy lea cee, n. pl. ( Bot.) A small order of plants, 
alliance Supindales, included by many botanists in the 
order Supindacer, as a tribe distinguished by the stamens 
being inserted outside instead of inside the disc, and 
by albuminous seeds. They consist of trees or shru 
which ure natives of Europe, Asia, and northern 
tropical A merica. 

Staphylin'idæ, n. pl. (Zoöl.) See BRACHELYTRA. 

Staphylo’ma, n. r., trom staphylė, a bunch of 
grapes.) (Med.) A disease of the eyeball, in which the 
cornea becomes opaque and tumid, forming a white pro- 
jection, sometimes resembling a grape in shape; it occa- 
sionally increases to a great extent, aud requires to be 
removed by an operation, 

Staphyloplas' tic, n. [Gr. staphylé, and plassein, to 
form.) (Surg.) Applied to the operation tor replacing 
the soft palate when it has been lost. 

Staphylor’aphy, n. [Fr. stap/ylorraphie, from Gr. 
staphylé, nnd raphé, ú „from raplein, to sew.) 
(Svrg.) The operation of uniting a cleft palate. 

Stable, (stu'pl.)n. (A. S. stupel, stapul; Du., Ger., and 
Sw. stapel; Dan. stabel; Fr. étape) A principal com- 
modity or production of a country or district, The ma- 
terial or substance of a thing. — The thread or pile of 
wool, cotton, or flax. — A loop of iron, or a bar of wire, 
bent and formed with two points to Le driven into wood, 
to hold a hook, pin, &e. 

—a, Relating to, or coustituting, a market or staple, for 
commodities. (u.) — Established in commerce; settled. 
— Kegularly produced or made for market; chief; prin- 

| cipal. — According to the laws of commerce. (k.) 

Stapler. n. A dealer in commodities. 

(Stapleton, in Ja, a post-township of Chickasaw co., 

abt. 90 m. W. N. W. of Dubuque. 

(Stapleton, iu New York, a post-village of Richmond 
co, on the N.E. of Staten Island,7 m. S. W. of New York. 

Star, n. [A. S. steorra ; Ger stern; Lat. stella ; Gr, aster.) 
(Astron.) A general term applied to any celestial body, 
including the planets, In astronomy, however, the 
word is used to designate only those selt-shining bodies 
which are situated beyond the limit of solar attraction. 
They are also called fized stars, to distinguish them 
from the planets, comets, satellites, &c. Astronomy in- 
quires into the distauce, number, magnitude, nature, 
and motion of the fixed & In appearance, the magni- 
tudes of the S. seem to differ greatly; but this variation 
is attributed to that of their distances. It is impossible 
to tell the number of the fixed S. In order to establish 
a gradation amon, them, and for convenience in de 
scription or reference, astronomers divide them into 
classes or orders, called magnitudes. The most bril- 
liant are called & of the first magnitude; those less 
brilliant are styled of the second magnitude; and so on 
to the sixth or seventh, when they become invisible to 
the nuked eye. The S. are very irregularly distributed 
throughout the heavens; in some parts considerable 
regions are to be found with scarcely a single S.. while 
other portions, like the Milky Way, are crowded. In all 
ages, the distance of the fixed & from the earth has 
been m subject of interest and inquiry. In determinin; 
the question of parallaz, the S. 61 Cygni was selecte 
as being a S. with u large proper motion. The experi- 
ment turned out favorably, and the purallax was dis- 
covered, and with it roughly the distance of the S. from 
the solar system. This was estimated at about 592,000 
times the mean radius of the eurth’s orbit. See MILEY 
Way, NEBULE, and the SUPPLEMENT. 

The figure ofa star: an asterisk, thus (: used asa mark 
of reference. — The figure of a star worn as a badge of 
rank.— A person of brilliant and attractive qualities on 
some public occasion; an eminent theatrical performer, 

—r.a. To set or adorn with stars, or bright, radiating 
bodies; to bespangle. 

—v. n. Toshine as a star; to perform on the stage, asan 
actor or singer of eminence. 

Star, in 0%. a twp. of Hocking co.: pop. abt. 2,000, 

Star, in 7rras,a B. co. bordering on the Rio Grande, 
which separates it from Mexico; area, 3,350 sq. m. 
Surface, mostly prairies, which support large droves of 
wild horses and cattle. Cup. Rio Grande City. Pop. 
in 1880, 8,304. 

Star, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Vernon co., 12m, 
E. of Viroqua, 

Staraja Russa, (sta’ra-ya,) a town of European Rus- 
sia, 137 m. from St. Petersburg: pop. 10,000, 

Star’-anise, n. (Bot) See ILLICIUM. 

Star’-apple, n. (f) See CHRYSOPHYLLUM. 

Star’-blind, a. Seving obscurely. 

Starboard, n. (Naa) See Larnoarn. 

Star’-bow' lines, „. pl. (Naat) A term for the 
men in the starboard watch Dana. 

Star’bruck Island, in the S. Pacific; Lat. 5° 20'S, 
Lon. 1559 56“ W. 

Starch, (sfurtsi,) n. A. S. steare.] Chemically speak- 
ing. S consists of Cy oo. It is readily distinguished 
from other similar substances by the deep-hlae color it 
assumes on the addition of free iodiue to its solution, 
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Boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, it becomes converted | Starlight, n. The light issuing from the stars. 


into dextrine, withuut any change in its chemical com- 
position. It then gradually assumes the elements of 
water, becoming changed into glucose, or grape sugar. 
S. consists of a number of ovoid grains, built up of a 
series of skins, one over the other, like an onion. With 
cold water S. forms only a granular paste, but with hot 
water the granules burst and dissolve, giving rise toa 
glutinous viscid solution, which, when dry, forms a 
translucent horny mass. Hence its use in stiffening 
linen. In the manufacture of S. from potatoes aud 
cereal grains, advantage is taken of its insulubility in 
cold water. Commercially, there are two classes of 
starch — those used for food, and those used for manu- 
facturing purposes. The former are treated under 
Aukow-kooT, J. v.; the latter are chiefly made trom 
wheat, rice, and potatoes; but in addition, large quan- 
tities of sage-starch are prepared in India, and small 
quantities are from time to time prepared from other 
sources, such as the fruit of the horse-chestuut, &c. 

—A formal manner. 

Starch, a. Stiff; precise: rigid. (n.) 

—v.a. To stiffen with starch. 

Star’-chamber,n. (Eag. Hist.) A celebrated court 
of justice, wo called from the ornaments of the ceiling of 
the room in which at one period it sat. This court, of 
very ancient origin, was under the direction of the chan- 
cellor, and consisted of divers lords, spiritual and tem- 
poral, being privy councillors, with two judges of the 
courts of common law. It had jurisdiction in cases of 
forgery. perjury, riot, conspiracy, fraud, and libel; but its 
power came afterwards to be much extended, so as to 
render ita most odious and unjust instrument in the 
hands of a despotic administration. Its process was sunm- 
mary and often iniquitous, and the punishment which it 
inflicted often arbitrary and cruel. It became particu- 
Jarly odivus in the reign of Charles I., and was at length 
abolished by 16 Car. I. c. 10, to the great joy of the 
peuple. 

Starched, (starcht,) a. Stiffened with starch. — Stiff 
in manner: precise: formal. 

Starch edness, Starch’ness, n. The state of being 
starched ; formality; stiffness. 

Starch‘er,n. One who starches, or whose occupation 
is to starch; as, aclear-starcher, 

Starch ly, adv. W'th stiffness of manner; formally. 

Starch’y, a. Consisting of. or resembling, starch, — 
Stiff in manner; precise; formal. 

Star City, in Nevida, a post-village of Humboldt co., 
12 m. N of Unionville; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Stare, (r.) r.n. [A. S. starian; Ger. starren.] To 
gaze, or to look with fixed eyes wide open; to fix or 
fasten an earnest look on some object. 


—v.a. To stare at; to affect or influence by staring; to 
gaze at earnestly. 

To stare in the face, to be unmistakably apparent; 
to be, as it were, before the eyes; as, ruin stures him 
in the face. 

—n. A fixed look with eyes wide open. 

Star’er,n. One who stres or gazes earnestly. 

Star’-finch,n. (Z) Same ns REDSTART, q. v. 

Star’-fish, n. (Zod.j) See ASTERICIDR, q. v. 

Star’-fort, n. (Fortif.) A tort possessing external pro- 
jecting angles. 

Star gard, (New.) a town of Prussian Pomerania, on 
the Ihna, 21 m. from Stettin. Manuf. Woollens, toys, 
and tobacco, Pop. 13,245. 

Star’-gazer, n. One who gazes at the stars; a seer; 
hence, an astrologer ; also, a visionary ;—employed in a 
contemptuous sense. 

(Zodl,) See URANOSCOPUS. 

Star-grass,n. (Hot.) See HYPOXIDACEB. 

Star'ingly, adv. With a fixed, stendy gaze. 

Stark, a. (comp. STARKER; superl, sTARKEST.) [A. S. 
ateurc.] Stiff; strong; rugged; as, u stark corpse. — 


Confirmed or established; mere; gross; sheer; entire; 


absolute; as, the thing is a stark absurdity. 

—adv. To the utmost degree; wholly; entirely; abso- 
lutely ; as, the man is stark mad. 

Stark, in Hlinois, a N.W. central co.; area, 290 sq. m. 
It is intersected by the Spoon River, a tributary of the 
Illinois. Sur/ace, level, and partly timbered ; soil, fer- 
tile. Cap. Toulon. 

Stark, in Indiana, a N.W. co.; area, 432 sq. m. Rivers. 
Yellow and Kankakee. Surface, level; sotl, generally 
fertile. Cup. Knox. 

Stark. in New Hampshire, a post-township of Coos co., 
90 m. N of Concord. 

Stark, in New York, a thriving township of Herkimer 
county. 

Stari, in Ohio, a N.E. co.; area, 570 sq. m. Rivers. 
Tuscarawas, and Nimishillen, Sugar, and Sandy creeks. 
Surface, undulating; soil, excellent. Min. Stone-coal 
and limestone. Cup. Canton. Pop. abt. 75,000.— A 
township of Noble co.; pop. abt. 2,100, 

Starkey, iu New Fork, a post-village and township of 
Yates co., 32 m. N. of Elmira. 

Stark's, in Maine, a post-township of Somerset co., 33 
m. N.W. of Augusta; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Starks’borough, in Vermont, a post-village and 
township of Addison co., 24 m. 8.W. of Montpelier; pop. 
abt. 1.650. 

Starks'ville. in N Fork, a village of Rensselaer co. 

Stark’ville, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Lee co., 
115 m. 8.8 W. of Milledgeville. 

Starkville, in Mississippi, a post- village, cap. of Oktib- 
beha co., 125 m. N E. of Jackson. 

Starkville, in New York, a post-village of Herkimer 
co., 60 m. W. N. W. of Albany. 

Star less. a. Having no starlight, or no stars visible; 
as, a starless sky. 
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—a. Lighted by the stars; as, a starlight night. 

Starlike, a. Stellated; radiated like a star; as, a 
starlike tlower.— Bright; lustrous; as, starlike ce 

Starling, n. (A.S. staro, stearn; Lat. sturnus.) (Zoöl.) 
See STURNIDA. 

(Arch.) A large pile of woodwork placed on the out- 
side of the foundation of the piers of bridges, &c., to 
break the force of the water, and protect the stone- work, 

Starodab, (sta-ro-dool,) a town of European Russia, 
govt, of Tchernigoy, on the Babinza: pop. 10,000. 

Star’-of-Beth’‘lehem, n. ( ol.) See ORNITHOGALUM. 

Star’ost, n. (Pol. sturosta.| In Poland, the proprietor 
of a starosty. 

Star'osty. n. [Pol. starostwo.) In Poland, a castle 
und demesne granted to noblemen for life by the crown, 

Star Prairie, in Wisconsin, a post-towuship of St. 
Croix ch.; pop. abt. 350. 

Starred, (sturd,) a. Gemmed or studded with stars. 

Star’riness, n. State of being starry 

Star’ry,«. [From stur.) Abounding with stars; gemmed 
with stirs; as, the starry sky, — Stellar; stellary; con- 
sisting of, or proceeding trom, the stars; as, starry 
light, starry influence. — Resembling, or beaming like, 
stars ; us, slurry eyes. 

(int.) Stellite. 

Star’-spangled, (-spéng’gld,) a. Studded with stars. 

Slur-spangled banner, the flag of the U. States; the 
stars and stripes. 

m. (Min.) A variety of sapphire, which, 
when cut iu a certain direction, presents a reflection of 
lignt in the form of xs star. 

Start, r. n. |Ger. stürzen, to precipitate.) To move 
suddenly, as if by a twitch; to move instinctively, as by 
an involuntary shrinking from sudden fear or alarm; 
to move with sudden quickness, as with a sprivg or leap ; 
as, he started aside — To wince; to shrink. — To set 
out; to commence a race, as from a barrier or goal; to 
begin a journey or enterprise; as, they start for home 
to-morrow, — To move or shiit from its place; as, the 
hoops of the cask were started. 

To sturt uftrr, to follow ; to pursue; to chase; to run 
after.— To sturt against, to enter into competition with ; 
to act as n rival candidate against.— 7o start for, to run 
as a candidate. To start up, to rise suddenly, as from a 
seat or sitting posture. — To come into sudden notice or 
importance. 

—v.a. Tu rouse suddeuly,as from concealment: to startle; 
to move or disturb suddenly ; to cause to flee or fly. — 
To call forth; to raise; to bring into sudden motion; to 
produce suddenly to view or notice; as, to start a con- 
troversy. — To invent or discover; to bring within pur- 
suit; as, to start u pastime. — To dislocate; to move sud- 
denly trom its place; as, to start a bone out of its socket. 

(Naut.) To pour out; to empty, as liquor from a 
cask ; as, to start a butt of water To give a start to, or 
cause to move with quickness, by chastising with a 
rope's end, as for retractoriness or dilatoriness. 

—n. A sudden motion, as from alarm; a quick spring; a 
darting ; a sudden rousing to action.—A sudden motion 
followed by intermission; a spastic affection; a sudden 
twitch, or convulsive .uotion or spasm; as, he does every- 
thing by fits or starts. — A sudden spring, motion, or 
effusion ; an impulsive fit; a sally ; as, the start of spleen. 
— Act of setting out; commencement of a journey or 
enterprise; first motion from a place; as, a start in life. 
— Tu get or have the start, to begin before another; to 
have the advantage over another. 

A. S. sfeort) A projection; a horn; a tail.—In Eng- 

and, the long haft or handle of anything; as, the 
start of a plough. 

Start/er, n. One who starts: one who shrinks from his 
purpose. — One who suddenly moves a question or 
raises an objection. — One who places men, horses, or 
dogs in order for running. — A dog that rouses game. 

Start’ful, a. Apt or inclined to start; skittish. 

Start/falness, n. Disposition to start. 

Star-thistle, (%“, n. (Bot.) An annual plant of 
the genus CENTAUREA, q. r. 

Start/‘ing-bar, n. (Mach.) The hand-lever which 
serves to start a steam-engine, 

Start'ingly, adv. By sudden fits or starts. 

Start‘ing, n. Act of moving suddenly. 

Start‘ing-poiut, n. The poiut from which anything 
moves or starts, 

Start‘ing-post, n. A post, place, or barrier from 
which competitors in a race make their start. 

Start/ish, a. Apt to start or shy; skittish ; — said of a 
horse. (Colloq.) 

Startle, (sin) v.n. (Intensive of start.) To shrink; 
to wince; to move suddenly, or be excited, on feeling a 
sudden alarm. 

-v. d. To start; to shock; to frighten; to alarm; to sur- 
prise; to impress with fear; to excite by sudden alarm, 
surprise, or apprehension. 

—A sudden motion or shock cansed by an unexpected 
alarm, surprise, or apprehension of danger; a sudden 
impression of fright or terror. 

Start'lingly, adv. In a manner to startle or affright 
suddenly. 

Staruc’ca, in Pennsylrania, a post-village of Wayne 
co., 180 in. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Staruc’ca Creek, in Pennsylvania, rises in Wayne 
co., and flows S.W. into the Susquehanna River. 

Starvation, (-ra'shun,) n. Act of starving, or state of 

being starved, 


Starve, v.n [A.S steorfan, steorfian.} To perish or 
die with cold; to snffer extreme cold. (Rarein the U. 8.) 
— To perish with hunger; to suffer extreme hunger or 
destitution. — Hence, to be extremely indigent; to lack 
the necessaries of life. 9 
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Star ve, v. a. To kill or reduce with cold. To kill with 
hunger; — hence, to distress or subdue by famine; as, 
to sturve a city into a surrender.— To destroy by want; 
as. to starve plants by deprivation of nutriment. — To 
deprive of force or vigor; as, * The powers of their minds 
ure starved by disuse." — Locke. 

Starve'ling, a. Hungry; lean; meagre; starving 
from lack of nutriment; as, “a starveling bard.” Swift. 

—n. Au animal or plant that is rendered thin, lean, aud 
weak through want of nutritious aliment. 

Star'wort, (-wûri.) n. (Bot.) A popular name applied 
to plants of the genera Aster and Stellaria. 

Sta‘tant, a. [From Lat. stare, to stand.] (Her.) Ina 
standing position; as, a stag statant. 

State, n. (Fr. état; Lat. status, from sto.) Condition 
or circumstances of a being or thing at any given time; 
situation; case; predicament; plight; as, the present 
stale of things cannot last long. — Rank; quality; con- 
dition; as, the state of tame.— Appearance of pomp, 
dignity, or greatness; condition of wealth or prosperity ; 
as, his majesty received him in state — A political body, 
or body politic; the whole body of people united under 
one government; — more usually. a commonwealth or 
body politic having a representative legislature; as, a 
state without a ruler. — A body of men professionally 
united, or constituting a community of a specific or par- 
ticular character; as, in England, the two grand divis- 
ions — civil and ecclesiastical — Church and State. 

—In the U. States, one of the conmonwealths or bodies 
politic. —The people of the States, collectively, make up 
the body of the entire nation. 

—pl. The bodies that constitute the legislature of a coun- 
try; as, the Stutes-general of Holland. 

Stale paper, a paper relating to the political or diplo- 
matic interests of a state, 

Stute trial, a trial ol a person, or persons, for a political 
offence. 

—v.a. To set forth, as the position, condition, or circum- 
stances under which anything exists or subsists; to set 
in order; to settle; to express, as the particulars of 
anything in writing; to set down in detail or in gross; 
to express, as the particulars of anything verbally ; to 
represent fully in words; to recite; to parrate. 

—a. Vertaining. or having reference, to the state or nation; 
public; grand; pompous; ceremonial; royal; as, a stale 
pageant. 

erate cents n. Art of managing or conducting affairs 
of state. 

State’-criminal, n. An offender against the dignity 
or well-being of a state or commonwealth; one guilty 
of treason. 

Stat ed. a. Settled; established; regular; occurring at 
regular times; not occasional; as, to attend on a stated 
occasion. — Fixed; extal-lished ; specified ; as, he was en- 
gaged at a slated salary. 

Stat'edly. adv. Regularly; at certain or specified 
times: not occasionally 

State’-house, n. The building wherein the sittings 
of a state Jegislature are held, 

State lily, adv. In a stately manner. 

State Line, in New York, u village of Columbia co., 
38 m. S.E. of Albany, — A village of Washington co. 

State’liness, x. Quality of being stately; grandeur; 
loftiness of mien, or majestic or dignified appearance; 
also, semblance of pride; affected dignity. 

Stately, 4 (comp. sTaTELieR ; superl. STATELIEST.] Ac- 
cording to state, high rank, quality, or condition; au- 
gust; grand; majestic; lofty; dignified: magnificent; 
elevated in style or sentiment; as, a stalely uir, a stately 
building, a stately form, &c. 

ade. Loftily; majestically; with dignity. 

Statement. u. Act of stating, presenting, or reciting 
verbally or on paper. — A series of facts or particulars 
expressed on paper; a detail of fucts or figures verbally 
recounted; recital of the circumstances of a transaction; 
a formal embodiment in language of facts or opinions. 

State-monger, (-mingger,) n. A dabbler in politics 
or statecraft, 

Staten Island, off the extreme S. E. coast of Terra 
del Fuego, 45 m. long, separated from King Charles’s 
Land by Le Maire Strait; Lat. of Cape St. John, on its 
E. extremity, 54° 42’ 8” S., Lon. 630 43’ 5” W. 

Staten Island, in New York Bay, abt. 6 m. S. W. of 
New York city, separated by the Narrows from Lon, 
Island, and from New Jersey by Staten Island Soun 
It is 14 m. long and 8 wide, and comprises the co. of 
Richmond, 9. v. On the E., in Prince's Bay, 10 m N. N. W. 
of Sandy Hook, is a light-house, with a fixed light 107 
feet above the sea. 

eee n. A public prison, penitentiary, or 
ail. 

State’-prisoner, n. A prisoner held in durance fora 
political offence. 

Stat/er, n. One who states, or makes a statement. 

Gr.] (Numis.) The principal coin of republican Greece. 
The Attic golden stater weighed 2 drachms, and is esti- 
mated at 20 silver drachms, or equivalent to about $5.50, 

State’-room, n. A magnificent room in a palace or 
great house. 

t Naut.) A small private apartment on shipboard. 

States'borough, in Georgia, a village, cap. of Bul- 
lock co., 53 m. N. W. of Savannah. 

States’burg, in S. Corolina, a post-village of Sumter 
dist., 35 in. S. E. of Columbia, 

States’-general, ( Hist.) A term employed in France 
before the first Revolution to express the national pare 
liament, or assembly of the three orders of the state— 
the clergy, nobility, and commonalty. The S-. had 
not been convened for a hundred years, when Louis 
XVL, in the hope of allaying public discontent, called 
them together in 1787; but the parliament, instead of 
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addressing itself to the vital state of the country. com- 
Menced quarrelling about precedence and the privileges 
of their orders, till the exasperated nation terminated 
the dispute by a revolution that swept all orders and 
precedence from the country. In Holland, the S.-G. is 
the congress of the two chambers, or the legislative body. 

States’man, n.; pl. STATESMEN. A man versed in pnb- 
lic or state affairs, or in the arts of government; usu- 
ally, one eminent for political or diplomatic abilities; 
a politician; one versed in statecraft. — A person eim- 
ployed in public affuirs.— In the north of England, a 
petty landholder; as, n Cumberland statesman. 

States’m ke, States’manly, d. Having the 
manner, wisdom, or experience of statesmen; befitting 
A statesman. 

States’manship, n. The qualifications or employ- 
ments of 8 statesman, 

States of the Church, (It. Siati della Chiesa, or 
Stari Pontifice,) a territory, or rather a group of states, 
in Central Italy. formerly united into one wovereiznty, 
with the Pope tor its head, and now annexed to the king- 
dom of Italy. The States of the Church being no more a 
geographical denomination, we must confine this article 
toa rapid sketch of their history from their formation till 
their absorption into the Italian nationality. During the 
rule of the Goths and Lombards in Italy. the inhabitants 
of Rome, anid all who desired to live free from the barba- 
rian yoke, feeling that the Greek empire was incapable of 
protecting them and at the same time observing the per- 
tinacity and energy with which the Pope asserted the im- 
portance and dignity of Rome, naturally looked up to him 
as, in some sort, a protector; and it is to the gradual 
growth and spread of this feeling that the important 
position subsequently taken by the popes as authorities 
jn temporal matters is chiefly due. About 720 A. D., 
Gregory III. having quarrelled with the Emperor Leo 
the Isaurian, declared the independence of Rome. In 
726, Pepin le Bref compelled the Lombard king to hand 
over Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Cesena, Urbino, 
Forli, Comacchio, and fifteen other towns, to the Pope, 
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spikes of sessile, blue flowers. The root is large, ligne- 
ous, strongly astringent, aud mucn valued in medicine. 
Staties, (scai’tiks,) n. sing. (Gr. statice: Fr. statique.] 
That subdivision of mechanics which treats of bodies at 
rest, in opposition to dynamics, which treats of bodies 
in motion, The two great propositions of S. are the 
principle of the lever. and the principle of the composi- 
tion of forces. Archimedes demonstrated the first, 
namely, the equilibrium of a straight horizontal lever 
loaded at its extremities with weights which are re- 
ciprocally proportioned to their distances from the ful- 
crum The second general principle consists in this, 
that any two forces acting together upon the same 
point of a body are equivalent to a single force, repre- 
sented in intensity and direction by the diagonal of a 
parallelogram, of which the two given forces ure repre- 
sented by the sides, This principle was not known to 
the ancients. Newton proved it to be true generally, 
and shows how the laws of equilibriam may be deduced 
from it, in the second corollary to the third laws of 
motion, See Gravity, MECHANICS, Force, PHYSICS. 
Station, (s/a’shun.) n. (Fr.: Lat. stati, trom sto.) 
‘The spot or place where a person or thing stands, par- 
ticularly, where be or it habitually stands, or is ap- 
pointed to remain for a time; as, the stution of a coast- 
— hence, specifically, place on a railroad where 
s make a halt, for the purpose of receiving or dis- 
sing passengers, freight, and the like; a depot. — 
The position of a ship ot war; as, she was sent to the 
Mediterranean station. — The plice assigned to the ns- 
sembling of a police force when off duty; also, a house 
of temporary detention for offenders, — (Generically, a 
term applied to fixed points or places, of which a series 
is included in any extended works, arrangements, or 
organizations; us, n post-ollice station, a telegraph sta- 
tion, n fire-engine station, Ec.) — Office ; post or position 
assigned; the part or department of a public duty which 
a person is appointed or commissioned to pertorm, — 
Situation, position; us,“ To single stations now what 
years belong ” — Creech. 


who now assumed the state of a temporal sovereign 
Pepin’s example was followed by his son, Charlemagne. 
In the 11th century, the Normans greatly aided to in- 
crease the Papal temporal authority, and in 1053 the 
duchy of Benevento was annexed In 1102, the Count- 
ess Matilda of Tuscany left to the Pope her fiefs of 
Parma, Mantua, Modena, and Tuscany; bat these were 
immediately seized by the German empire, aud of this 
magnificent bequest only a few estates came into the 
Pope's hands. In 1278, the Emperor Rodolph I. defined 
authoritatively the boundaries of the Papal States, and 
acknowledged the Pope's exclusive authority over them, 
by absolving their inhabitants from their oath of allegi- 
ance to the empire. The States of the Church at this 
time included Perugia, Bologna, Bertinoro, the duchy 
of Spoleto. the exarchy of Ravenna, and the march of 
Ancona. Sixtus IV., Alexander VI., and Julius IL. in- 
creased the Papal States bv the addition of the Ro. 
magna, Pesaro, Rimini. Faenza, Parma, Placentia, and 
Reggio. In 1830, the people of Ancona and Bologna rose 
in rebellion. They were put down by the aid of an 
Austrian army; but the abuses in the administration 
were so flagrant, that even Austria nrged the necessity 
for reform. Her remonstrances, however. were not nt- 
tended to, and the Bolognese again rebelled. This sec- 
ond revolt supplied Anstria with a pretext for occupy- 
ing the northern legations, and the French at the same 
time garrisoned Ancona, Occasional risings took place 
from time to time up to 1846, when the present Pope, 
Pius IX., assumed the tiara, and burst upon the aston- 
ished world in the new character of a reforming Pope. 
His projects were of a most liberal character, and were 
put in force with great energy, despite the opposition of 
Austria; but, alarmed at the spread of revolution in 
Europe during 1818. he halted in his career, just at the 
critical moment when to halt was to be lost. The peo- 
ple rose, and Pius IX. fled to Gaéta, while Rome was 
proclaimed a republic, He was restored, and his snb- 
jects reduced to submission, by the arms of France, 
Austria, Naples, and Spain, The Austrians held th 
legations in subjection to the Pope's authority till 1859, 
lut the French continued to occupy Rome (see Rome). 
In July, 1859, the 4 northern leuntions (the Romagna) 
threwoff the Papal anthorityand proclaimed their annex- 
ion to Sardinia, Their example was followed, in 1860, 

Pesaro, Urbino, Ancona, und the other provinces 

wn as the Marches. In July, 1870, the Emperor 
Napoleon III. having withdrawn the French troops 
from Rome, the small territory still belonging to the 
Pope, comprising Rome with the Comarca, the legation 
of Velleti, and the delegations of Civita Vecchia, Ero- 
sinone, and Viterbo, were invaded by the Italian troops, 
and annexed to the kingdom of Italy, against the solenn 
protest of the Pope and of the entire Roman Catholic 
Church. 

States'ville. in North Carolina, a post-village, cap. of 
Iredell co., 27 m. N.W., of Salisbury. 

Siatesville, iu 7eonesere, n post-village of Wilson co., 
17 m. S.E of Lebanon; pop. abt, 600, 

Stavic, Statical (Gr. statikos, cansing to stand.] 
Pertaining to statics; belonging or relating to bodies at 
rest or in equilibrinm, — Resting; acting by mere! 
weight; as, statical pressure. 

Stitical electricity, electricity enused hy friction. 

Sta'tice, n. (%% A genus of plants order Planta- 
ginaces, characterized by its leaves radical or canline, 
dilate, mostly entire, dimontum, the Marsh Rose- 
1 is found in salt marshes from Rhode Island to 

wand Its scape is about a foot hich, with several | 
Jan ate, chisping bracts, and supporting at the top a} 
broad, branching panicle, composed of close, secund | 
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—Business; avocation; employment; occupation; as. 
“The common size of human understanding is fitted to 
some slatim or other.“ (Swift) —Character; state; 
rauk, or condition of lite. 

The post of honour is a private station.” — Addison. 
(Fecl.) One of certain points in the narrative of the 
passage of Christ trom the judgment-seat to the cross, 
whigh are selected by the Romunists as subjects for medi- 
tation, and are well known through the pictorial repre- 
sentations common in Roman Catholic churches, 
(Siip-building.) Same as room and space. See Room. 
(Surveying.) The place selected for planting the in- 
strument with which an angle is to be measured. 
(Zoilogical Geog.) The particular place or kind of 
situation in which a species naturally occurs. — Duna, 

—r.a, To assign a station to; to place; to set; to up- 
point to the occupation of n post, place, or office; as, to 
station troops in Califurnia, to station a missionary, 
sentry, &c. 

Stational, (std’shun-al.) a. [Lat. stationalis.] Be- 
longing, or having reference, to a station. 

Sta'tionariness, n. State or quality of being sta- 
tionary. 

Stationary, a. [Fr. stationnaire; L. Lat. statim- 
arius, from statio.) Standing; fixed; not moving; not 
progressive or regressive; stable. — Not appearing to 
move; as, a stationary planet, — Not advancing, in a 
moral sense; not improving; not growing wi reuter, 
or better; as, stationary ideas, stationary disenses. 

(ed.) Certain diseases which depend upon a par- 
ticular state of the atmosphere, and which prevail in a 
district for a certain number of years, aud thus give 
way to others. — Dunglison, 

Stationary centact. (Hm.) The curve of intersection 
of two surfaces which touch each other has, in general, n 
donble point at the point of contact, the tangents at 
which are distinct. When these tangents coincide. there 
is n cusp or stationary point on the curve of intersec- 
tion, and the contact of the surfaces is then said to be 
stationary. — Siutianary engine. ( Mach.) A form of 
steam-engine for drawing carriages on railroads by 
means of a rope; — so called in distinction from a loco- 
motive engine. — Stationary point. (Geom.) Same as 
Cusp, q. v. 

—n. One who, or that which, stands still. 
Sta’tion-bill, n. (Jaata A list assigning to each 
person his proper station in the navigation of a ship. 
Stationer, (s(u/skun-er,) n. Originally, a bookseller, 
from his occupying a stand or station; in modern par- 
Jance, a vender of paper, quills, inkstands, and the vari- 

ous paraphernalia belonging to writing. 

Sta'tionery, n. The articles commonly sold by sta- 
lioners, as paper, ink, pens, Kc. 

—a, Belonging, or relating, to a stationer. 

Sta’tion-pointer, n. (Surveyin .) An instrument 
used in marine surveying for expeditiously laying down 
ona chart the position of a place from which the angles 
subtended by three distinct objects, Whose positions are 
known, have been observed, 

Sta‘tion-stafl, (Surveying.) An instrument for 
taking angles, 

Sta‘tist, n. [From ve,] A statesman; one skilled in 
stitecralt or guveruinent; a politician; also, a political 
writer. 

Statistic, Statistical, a. [Fr. statistique] Per- 
tuini or having relerence to, or containing, statistics; 
belonging to social or political economy, 

Statis’tically, adv. lú a statistical manner. 

Statistician, (-tisi’an,) n. 
versed in the science of statistica, 


Statistics, n. sing. 
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from Lat. status, a condition, from sfo, to stand ] A col- 
lection of facts, arranged, tabulated, and classified, re- 
Specting the state of society or condition of the people 
ju a nation or country—the health, longevity, domestic 
economy, arts, resources, political strength, &c.; also, 
the science which treats of such subjects. 

Statistology, n. (Eng. sfatistics, and Gr. logos, 

| treatise.] A discourse or treatise upon statistics? 

Statius, Pusrivs Papincus, (stai’shi-us.) n Roman poet, 
was born at Naples, A. D. 61. His principal productions 
are two epic poems, —the Thais, in twelve books, and 
the Achillis, in two books, which he left nnfinished,—and 
the Sulre, occasional poems on various subjects, and the 
most pleasing of his works. D. 96. 

Stative, 4 [Lat. stutivus.] Belonging to a fixed camp 
or military station. 

Statoc’racy,n. [Eng. c. and Gr. l-ratrin, to govern.) 
A government conducted by political power only, in 
distinction from a government ruled or largely con- 
trolled by ecclesiastical power. 

Statuary, n. [Fr. stutuaire, from Lat. statuarius — 
statuo; root sto, to stand | (Fine Arts.) The art of 
carving images, or making statues or images, as repre- 
sentatives of real persons or things;—a branch of 
sculpture, — Statues taken collectively. — Oue who pro- 
fesses or practises the art of carving images or making 
Rtaties, 

Statue, (dt yu.) n. [Fr.; Lat. statua, from statuo, to 
set, place.) A work of plastic art, executed in marble, 
br e, clay, or other suitable material, and representing 
a living being; an image. — An equestrian statue is one 
which represents the figure on horseback. 

uv. d. (imp. and pp, oTATUED,) (stdl’ydd.) To form a 
statue of; to place, as a statue. 

Statuesque, ( Partaking of, or expressing, the 
characteristics of a statne; as, a statuesque pose. 

Statuette’, n. [Fr] A statne formed on a small scale, 

Stature, (stdt'yur,) n. [Fr.; Lat. statura — stutuo, to 
set, fix, place.) The natural height of the human figure; 
as, a man of tall stature, 

Sint'ured, a. Arrived at full stature. (R.) 

Status, n. [Lat.] Sinte; degree; rank; condition. 

Sta'tus quo, Sta’tu quo, n. [Lat.] (Zbl.) A treat; 
between two or more belligerents, which leaves eac 
party in possession of the territories, fortresses, &c., 
which it occupied before hostilibes broke out; or, in 
staiu quo ante bellum, i. e., in th same state as before 
the war. 

Stat'utable, a. [From statute.] Made or introduced 

by statute; proceeding from legislative enactment; as, 

a statuluble offence, a statutable remedy. — Made or 

being in conformity to statute; as, a statutable measure, 

Statuatably, adr. Ina manner conformable to statute. 


(Fr. slatisticien.] One 


[Fr. la statistique; It. statistica, 


Statute, (sfa’yit,n. | Fr. statut; Lat. statutum, from 
statuon.) A fixed or established law, decree, or edict; a 
positive law or enactment; an act of the legislative 
body of a state commanding or prohibiting something; 
also, a special act of the supreme power, of a private 
nature, or intended to operate only on an individual ora 
company.—The act of a corporate body, or of its founder, 
designed as a permanent rule or law; as, the statutes of 
a university. 

—pl. The whole municipal law of a particular state or 
country, from whatever source originating. 

Statute fair, in some parts of England, a kind of fair 
held for the hiring of domestic and farm servants, &c. 
— Satute labor, a definite amount of labor required for 
the public service in making roads, streets, bridges, and 
other improvements in certain British colonies. (Sim- 
monds.) — Stutute of limitations, (Laws) A statute in- 
dicating a certain time. after which rights or claims 
cannot be enforced by legal action, 

Stat‘ute-book, n. A record or digest of laws or leg- 
islative enactments. 

Statutory, d. Enacted by statute; resting on statute 
for its legitimacy or authority ; us, a statutory provision. 


Staunch. a. An orthography of Stanca (J. v.), in 


frequent use. 

Staun’ton, in (ns, a post-village and township of 
Maconpin co., 26 m, N.E. of Alton; pop. of twp, abt. 200. 

Staunton, in Ohio, a post-village of Fayette co., 42 m. 
8 W. of Columbus.— A township of Miami co.; pop. 
abt. 1,800, 

Staunton, in Virginia, a river which rises in Mont- 
gomery co..and unites with the Dan to form the Roanoke 
River at Clarksville, after a E S E. course of 200 m.—A 
post-town, cap. of Angusta co, 120 m. W N W. of Rich- 
mond. It was incorporated in 1749, and is the site of 
the Western State Lunatic Asylum,and the Deaf and 
Dumb and Blind Asylum. Zop. abt. 4,200. 

Stau’rolite, n. [Gr. sfauros, a cross, and lithos, a 
stone.) (Min.) The mineral called Cross-stone. It is a 
silicate of alumina, with abont one-third of the alumina 
replaced by peroxide of iron, and forms small rhombie 
prisms, often intersecting and crossing each other at 
right ungles. S. generally occurs imbedded in mica 
slate, talc-slate, and clay-slate; sometimes in gneiss, 

|Stau’rotide, n. (Gr. stauros.) (Min.) The prismatic 
garnet, or Grenatite, It occurs in imbedded crystals in 
primary rocks, and is distinguished from garnet by its 
crystalline form and infusibility. 

Stau’roty pons, a. fF rom Gr. staurns, a cross, and 
typos, type.] (Min.) Having its spots in the form of a 
cross. 

Stavanger. (sta-rang'ger.) an old seaport-town of Nor- 
way, 85 m. from Christiansxand; pop. 9,616. 

Stave, n. [From stuff; Fr. doure.) A thin, narrow 
piece of timber, of which casks are made, See Supr'r. 

—( Mus.) cel s/f a strophe.} A staff or metrical portion; 
A part of a psalm appointed to be sung in churches, 

—v.a. (imp, und pp, 8TAVED, or stove.) To thrust through 
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a cusk.— To push, as with a staff; — belore off; as, 


“The condition of a servant staves him off toa distance.” | Steady, (sléd’y,) a. (comp. STEADIER ; superl. STEADIEST. ) 


(South.) — To delay forcibly; to drive away ; as, to stave 
off aw unpleasant tusk. — To suffer to be lost, as by the 
breaking of a cask.—To give solidity to by compressing 
with a pointed or edged tool. 
Staves-acre, (ståvz-ä'hr,) n. [From Gr. s/aphis, a 
dried grape, and agrios, wild.] (Bot.) See RANUNCULACER. 
Staves'-wood, n. (Bot.) Same us Quassia, q. v. 
Stav'ropol, a town of European Russia, cap. of a govt. 


of same name, on the chief highway from Europe to|—v. a. (tmp. and pp. STEADIED,) (s/éd’éd.) To make 


Caucasus, 200 m. S. E. of Rostov; pop. 19,427. 
Staw, v. n. To be fixed, set, or stayed; — (an English 


provincialism.) —v. n. 


Stay, v.n. (imp. and pp. star, or STAYED.) [O. Fr. 
extayrr, to stay.] To remain; to continue in a place; to 


abide for any indefinite time; to stop; to stand still; as,|Stead’y-rest, n. (Mach.) Same as BACE-RFST, q. v. 
he stays with his friends. — To continue in astate.—To|Stead’y Run, in %, a village aud towuship of 


wait; to attend; to forbear to act; as, I cannot stay 
longer than a few minutes. — To dwell; to tarry. — To 


rely; to rest; to confide; to trust;—frequently before on| Steak, (stak,) n. a: S. stycce.j A piece, slice, or col- 


or upon; us, They. . . stay themselves upin God.” 
p 7 dsu. xlviii. 2. 
(Naut.) To tack; to be in stays. 
=v. a. To cause to stand or cease from motion; to stop; 
to hold; as, to stay the outbreak of one’s temper. — To 
delay ; to obstruct; to hinder or hold from proceeding ; 
to keep from departure; as, business staid him a month 
in New York. (k.)— To prop; tosupport; to hold up; 
to stop from motion or falling; as, to stay a vine, — To 
sustain with strength ; to support or keep from sinking; 
to appease in part; as, he slaid his stomach with a 
sandwich. 
(Naut.) To tack about, asa ship. 
—n. Abode for a time indefinite; sojourn; continuance 
in a place; as, what stay do you make in Philadelphia? 


— Stop; stand; obstruction; hinderance from progres-|—v. n. To withdraw or pass mlently or privily; to slip 


sion or motion; as, matters appear to be at a slay. — 
One who, or that which, serves as a prop, support, or 
bulwark; as, Integrity is man’s main stay, 


—pl. A bodice, corset, or sort of stiffened vest worn by —n. A stale or handle. 
Stealer, u. A thief; a purloiner; a pilferer. 
(Vaud.) A set of strong ropes leading forward and Stealing, n. Act of taking the goods of another 


females to support the body or keep it firm. 


downward from a ship’s mastheads to prevent the spar 
from falling aft; they take the name of the mast they 


help to support; as, the fure-stay, main-tupmast tu, Stealth, (stelth.) n. Clandestine practice; secret act; 


4c. See BACKSTAYS. 

Outside stays, in locomotive engines, sling-stays bind- 
ing the boiler and frame together. Inside boiler stays, | 
in locomotive engines, rods of iron binding together the 
flat ends of the boilers. Without these stays, they could 
nol resist the pressure of the steam against so large a 


surfece. — Inside frame stays, strong stays placed below |Stealth’y, a. (comp. sTEALTHIER; Supr 


the boiler, firmly fixed at one end to the fire-box, and 
at the other end to the smoke-box; they support the 
inside bearings of the driving axle und other parts of 
the machinery. 

In stays, or hore in stays. (Naut.) To be in the act 
of tacking, as a ship. — To miss stays, said of a ship that 
fails in attempting to tack.— Triatic stay, a stay se- 
cured at the ends to the heads of the fore and main 
masts with thimbles spliced to its bight to hook stay- 
tackles to. 

Stay’-bolt, n. (Mach.) A rodor stay connecting oppo- 
site plates, so as to hinder them from being bulged out. 

Stay’-busk, n. 8, Busk. 

Stay’ n. One who, or that which, stays, props, up- 
holds, supports, or restrains. 

Stay’-lace, n. A lace used for fastening women’s stays 
or corsets, 

Stay’-maker, n. One who makes stays, corsets, &c., 
for women's wear, 

Stay-sail, (std’si,) n. (Naut.) Any sail extended on 
a stay. 

Stay-tackle, (siã’-tak'l,) n. (Naut.) A large tackle 
attached to the triatic stay by means of a pendant, and 
used to hoist heavy bodies, as boats, butts of water, &c. 

Totten. 

Stay-wedges, (-w7j’.,)n. pl. (Mach.) In locomotive 
engines, wedges fitted to the inside bearings of the driv- 
ing axles, to keep them in their proper position in the 
stays. 

Stead, (stèd,) n. [A. S. sizde, styde; Du. stede; Icel. 
stadr.) Place or room which another had, or might 
have; — noting substitution, replacing, or filling the 
place of another; as, another man was appointed in his 
stead, 

To stand in stead, to be of great use, avail, or advan- 
tage; as, this thing will stand in strud of a better. 

Steadfast, (stéd’-,) a. [A. S. stedfest.) Fast fixed; 
firmly placed or established: as. “this steadfust globe 
of earth.” (Spenser.) — Constant; firm; resolute; iin- 
mutable; steady; not fickle or Wavering ; as, a steadfast 
friend. 

Stead fastly, adv. Firmly; with constancy or steadi- 
ness of mind. 

Stead fastness, n. State or quality of being stead- 
fast; firmness of standing; fixednessin place; stability 
or steadiness of mind or purpose; fixedness in principle; 
constancy ; irresolutiou ; immutability; unchangeable- 


ness, 

Steadily, (s(éd’-.) adv. In a steady manner; with 
firmness of standing or position; without tottering, 
shaking, or leaning; without wavering, inconstancy, or 
irregularity; without deviating, 

Stendiness, (sted’-,) n. [A. S. stedignys.] State or 
quality of being steady ; firniness of standing or position; 
a state of being not tottering or easily moved or shaken ; 


with a staff; to break a hole in; to burst; as, to stave) Steading, (std) n. Same as FARMSTEAD or HOME- 


Stealth‘ily, adv. By stealth; in an underhand or 


Stealth’iness, n. Same as STEALTH, + v. 
rl. STEALTHIEST.)|Steam/’-colors, n. pl. (culica printing.) Colors in 


Bienes, (see) n. [A. S. stem; Du. sloom.| The vapor 
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STEAD, J. v. 


0. Ger, statig, stable.) Firm in standing or position; 
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614 per cent. more than a ton raised a foot. The rele- 
tions between the elasticity, temperature, and densit: 
of S. have long been important subjects of philosophi- 
cal research, 
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fixed; stable; not tottering or shaking; as, a sleady|—Visible vapor; the mist formed by condensed vapor; — 


table, — Constant iu mind, purpose, or pursuit; not 
fickle, changeable, or wavering; not easily moved orin- 
duced to alter a purpose or intention; constant in direc- 
tion or progress; us, he is a good, steady conservative in 
politics, —Uniturm; regular; not Muctuating or duvia- 
ting; ue, a steady breeze of wind, 


steady; to hold or keep trom eliaking, reeling, or tall- 
ing; to support; to render or keep firm. 

To move steadily; to be firm; to maintain an 
equilibrium, or an upright position; as, he sleadies him- 
self with difficulty. 


Keokuk co., 45 m. S. S. W. of Iowa City; pop. of town- 
ship abt. 3 009. 


lop of flesh, broiled, or cut tor broiling; us, a beel-steak, 
runip-steak, teuder-luin steak, &. 


stelan; Ger. stehlen.| To take and carry away teloni- 


Steam’ - boat, Steamer, 


popularly so called, — Any exhalation; us, the steam of 
a savory dinner. — High steam, or high-pressure stram, 
steam ata temperature considerably above the boiling- 
point. — Low steam, or low-pressure steam, steam at the 
boiling-point. —Sulurated steam, or wet steam, steam 
holding water in a state of suspension mechanically. — 
Dry steam, steam so coudensed that it holds little water 
in suspension. 


Steam, v.n. To rise or pass off in vapor by means of heat; 


to fume.—To rise in steam-like vapor or exbalations; as, 
smoke steamed from every fissure of the crater. — To 
pass, move, or travel, by means of stearin ; as, the squad- 
ron steamed out of port on a cruise, — To evaporate; to 
exhale. — To expose to steam; to apply steam to, for 
softening, dressing, or preparing; as, to steam potatoes. 
Steam’ - ship, 
Steam’-vessel, n. (Nuut.) A ship or vessel pro- 
pelled through the water by the agehcy of steam. 


Steam’-boiler, n. See BOILER. 
Steal, (s/él,) v. a. (imp. STOLE; pp. STOLEN.) [A. S. Stenm’-car, n. A car drawn or propelled by steam- 


power. 


ously, as the personal property of another; to pilier; | Steam carriage, n. A carriage propelled by steam, 


to purloin; as, to steal money from the person. — To 
withdraw or convey without notice, or surreptitiously ; 
as, he steals away without speaking. — To gain or win 
by address or adroitness, or by gradual and impercepti- 


intended to be run on common roads at a considerable 
rate of speed. The only species of steam vehicle now 
used on common roads is u kind of steam wagon called 
n TRACTION-ENGINE, q. v. 


ble means; as, to steal a woman s affections, — To try to Steam /-casing, n. A space or compartment filled 


pass privily or secretly; to accomplish iu a stealthy or 
uunouced manner; as, to steal a kiss. 


with steam, surrounding any pipe, vessel, &c., to pre- 
vent the loss of heat by rudiat 


To steal a march, to gan an advantage in a covert or/Steam’-chamber, Steam -room, n. (Mach.) 


unobserved manner; to march iu a stealthy way; us, 
to steal a march over one’s creditors. 


The space in a boiler appropriated to the storage of the 
steam, and which includes the whole contents of the 
boiler except that occupied by the water and flues. 


in, along, or away, unperceived; to abscond; as, she Steam ’/-chest, VaLve-ciest, VALVE’-Box, n. (Mach.) 


stle away with her lover. — To take felouiously; to 
practise theft; as, to be guilty of stealing. 


feloniously and surreptitiously; thett.—(pl.) Stolen 
goods. 


Means unperceived employed to gain an object; way 
or manner not noticed or observed; as, to do good by 


In locomotive engines, a box attached to the cylinders, 
into which the steam is admitted by the regulator; the 
slidevalve works in this box over the steam-ports, 
which open into it from the cylinder. 


Steam-chest cocks, n. pl. In locomotive engines, 


oil-cups placed conveniently for lubricating the faces 
of the steam-ports and slide-valve. 


Stenm-ehim'ney, u. In the U. States, an annular 


chamber around the chimney of a boiler-furnace, for 
drying steam. — Webster. 


stealth. Steam’-coal, n. (n.) A variety of coal, interme- 


clandestine manner. 


Accomplished in a clandestine or surreptitious matter; 
done or performed by stealth; secret; private; uuder- 
hand; sly ; as, he gave her hand a stealthy squeeze. 


given off by water when its temp rature is raised to 


diate between bituminous and anthracite, burning with 
a good flame, and lasting for a long time without being 
consumed, 


which the chemical reaction fixing the coloring matter 
to the fibre is produced by steam. 


Steam '-crane, n. A crane worked by a steam-engine 


attached, and used in the lifting or removal of heavy 
weights, 


such a degree as to cause it to pass into a state of ebul-|Steam’-cylinder, (“,) n. In steam-engines, the 


lition. The mechanical properties of & are similar to 


cylinder which contains the piston. 


those of gases in general. lu its natural state it is Stenm'“ dome, n. A chamber upon the top of a steam- 


transparent and colorless ; its visibility in air is caused 


boiler, from which steam passes to the engine. 


by its partial condensation. In the case of S. the most | Steam -dredger, (urq r.) n. A dredging-machine 


important mechanical property to be considered is the 


worked Dy steum-power. 


elastic pressure. When confined in + close vessel,a gas |Steam/-enginme, n. A machine in which the elastic 


or vapor will press upon the interior surtace of the ves- 
sel with a power arising from the ejasticity of the fluid. 
This pressure is unilormly distri? ited over every purt 
of the inner surface of the vesse’ in which the fluid is 
contained, All the mechanical orce of S. arises from 
this property. The fullowing general laws affect the 
formation of S. : — First, the temperature of the boiling- 
point of a liquid is the same at all times under the same 
pressure, and in a vessel of the same substance. Second, 
the temperature of the liquid remains constant during 
ebullition, provided the pressure remains the same ; and 
if a greater quantity of heat be applied to the vessel 
containing the liquid at one time than another, the only 
result will be that a larger quantity of S. will be given 
off; the temperature of the liquid will not be increased. 
Third, the volume of the S will be much greater than 
that of the liquid which supplics it, and the volume 
of the vapor of water will be about 1,700 times greater 
than that of the water itself. Water evaporates at all 
temperatures; but the law with respect to ebullition 
was ascertained by Dalton. It lays down that “the 
elastic force of the vapor given out during the process 
is equal to the external pressure.” This allows us to 
calculate the elastic force of the S. from the tempera- 
ture at which ebullition takes place, from tables show- 
ing the elastic force of S. at different temperatures, 
The boiling-point of a liquid is not affected by sub- 
stances held iu suspension; bat when substances are 
held in solution, they produce very decided effects, Salts 
dissolved in water retards its ebullition, The boiling- 
point of water is 212°; while that of sea-water, contain- 
ing 1-33 of its own weight of chloride of sodium, boils 
at 213°2° in the open air, After the production of &., it 
acts according to fixed laws. First, under ordinary at- 
Mospheric pressure, a cubic inch of water is converted 
into a cubic foot of S. Second, under the same pres- 
sure, a cubic inch of water, evaporated, gives a mechan- 
ical force equal to that which would raise a ton weight 
to the height of one foot. The following fucts have 
also been ascertained within very small limits of error: 
Under the pressure of 35 lbs. on the square inch, and 
at the temperature of 2619, S. exerts a force equal to x 
ton weight raised one foot; under the pressure of 15 


firmness of mind or purpose; Consistent uniform con- 
duct; coustaucy; resolution. 


lbs., und at 2139, it is 2,086 lUs., or nearly 7 per cent. 
less; and under 70 lbs., at 3009, it is 2,352 lbs, or nearly 
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force of aqueous vapor, or steun, is used as motive force, 

In the ordinary engines the alternate expansion and 

condensation of steam imparts to a piston au alternat- 

ing rectilinear motion, which is changed into a circular 

motion by means of varions mechanical arrangements, 

S-E. vary in their size, in their proportions, and in their 
form, as well as in the mechanical details by which the 

power of steam is adapted to their action. The fact that 
the application of heat would generate stenm from water, 

and that the steam se generated would issue with much 
force from a small aperture in the vessel employed to gen- 
erate it, must have been known at a very early period. 
The æolipile of Hero ot Alexandria was a small machine 
in which a motion of continued rotation was given to an 
axis by the reaction of stem issuing from lateral orifices 
in arms placed at right angles to the revolving axis. The 
date of this machine is about 100 B. o. Some other sim- 
ilar instruments were weil known among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans. The idea of employing the im- 
pulsive force of æolipile seems to have been the only 
one which had been tormed for using steam asa source of 
motion before the time of Solomon de Cnus, a French 
engineer, who, in 1615, published, in his Ratsons des 
Forces Mouvantes, the stateñient that by fire water is dia- 
solved into an air with such violence as to burst a closed 
copper ball containing a small quantity of it, and highly 
heated ; and he described the propelling of a jet of water, 
by pressure on its surface in the vessel, of steam gener- 
ated from it. The Marquis of Worcester, in a work pub- 
lished in 1663, entitled A Century of the Names and Scant. 
lings of Inventions, describes a method of employing 
the pressure of steam for raising water to great heights, 
Towards the close of the 17th century, Papin, a French 
engineer, who was professor of mathematics at Mar- 
burg, began to observe the properties of steam, and con- 
ceived the idea of obtaining a moving power by intro- 
ducing a piston into a cylinder, and producing a vacuum 
under it by the gradual condensation of steam by cold. 
But if Papin was the true inventor of the S-£., Thomas 
Savery, an Englishman, has the credit of having made 
the first actual working S. E. of which we have any ac- 
count. According to the patent granted to him in 1698, 
his machines were only pumps for rising water, an 

were employed for a long period in England. Passing 
over a number of the earlier S.-E., which are unimpory 
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tant. we come to that of Neweomen, a smith of Dartmouth, 
England, who, in conjunction with Cawley, a plumber in 
the same place, obtained a patent for a S-E. in 1705. 
The novelty of this construction consisted entirely in con- 
densing the steam below an air-tight piston, in a cylin- 
drical vessel having an open top; and the idea was prob- 
ably taken from the idea of Papin, for it appears that 
Newcomen was in correspondence with Dr. Hook on the 
subject, to whom the speculations of Papin were well 
known, but the mode of effecting the condensation was 
entirely different from Papiu’s. It consisted in admit- 
ting steam below a piston, and at first the steam was con- 
densed by applying cold water to the outside of the cyl- 
inder; but it was soon found that injection of cold water 
by a jet into the interior was a much more effective 
method, and is said to have been discovered by accident. 
This engine was called the a/mospheric engine, and was 
improved by Beighton, Smeaton, and other engineers, 
previous to Watt's time. It was in general use during 
the last century, but only for pumping water. James 
Watt was a mathematical instrument-maker in Glasgow, 
and in 1763 it chanced that the lecturer upon natural 
philosophy at tte university intrusted to him, for re- 
pairs, the model of an atmospheric engine. In making 
experiments with this model, Watt was struck with the 
fact that the quantity of steam it consumed for each 
stroke of the piston was many times more than the con- 
tents of the cylinder. This led him to further observa- 
tions, by which he soon arrived at some of the most im- 
portant phenomena connected with the evaporation of 
water, Full of astonishment at his own researches, he 
repaired to Dr. Black, then professor of natural philos- 
ophy in the university, and communicated his discover- 
ies to him. From this meeting dated Watt's improve- 
ments of the S-E. The first and most important of 
these consisted in effecting the condensation in a sepa- 
Tate vessel communicating with the cylinder, and called 
the condenser This vessel being filled with steam from 
the boiler at the same time with the cylinder, the jet of 
cold water,admitted into the former only,effected the con- 
densation of the whole volume of steam, both of that in 
the cylinder as well as of that in the condenser, in con- 
formity with the principles in physics that an action 
originated in any part of a homogeneous fluid is almost 
instantaneously communicated throughout its mass. 
Watt also placed his condenser in a cistern, in order to 
further still more this separate condensation. The tem- 
perature of this cistern was kept constant by a fresh 
supply of cold water; for otherwise, the heat given out by 
the condensing steam would, by heating the vessel and 
the water surrounding it, have retarded the rapid con- 
densation necessary for the effective work of the engine. 
The second of Watt's improvements in the atmospheric 
engine consisted in closing the cylinder at the top, the 
piston-rod being made to pass through a cylindrical 
neck in the top, called a stuffing-box, from the passage 
being rendered steam-tight by a stuffing of tow satu- 
rated in grease, by the lubrication of which the additional 
friction was lessened. This alteration had for its object 
the admission of the elastic force of steam, in order to 
impel the piston downwards, instead of the simple pres- 
sure of the utmosphere. To effect this, steam was admit- 
ted from the boiler above the piston at the same moment 
that the condensation took place in the condenser. For 
this purpose the steam passage was made double, so that 
the communication with the condenser could be cut off 
when that with the cylinder was opened, alternately. 
As in the atmospheric engine, when the piston had de- 
scended to the bottom of the cylinder, the counterpoise 
raised it again; but to permit this motion, it was neces- 
sary to remove the steam which was above the pis- 
ton; and this was effected by causing it to pass under 
the piston and into the condenser by a passage opened 
at the exact time for this purpose. Such constitutes the 
principal features of Watt’s single-acting S-E. Not long 
afterwards, the counterpoise at the end of the pump-rod 
was done away with, an arrangement which had added 
much to the unproductive work of the engine, since this 
weight had to be raised in addition to that of the water. 
The stroke of the piston upwards was now produced by 
admitting the steam underneath to act by its elasticity, 
and the engine became double-acting. This principle 
it has ever since maintained, althongh in detail it has 
been considerably improved by other engineers. Watt's 
changes and improvements created the necessity for two 
pumps, and sometimes three, which are worked by rods 
attached to the beam. The hot-water or air-pomp is in- 
tended to remove the air, condensed water, and steam 
from the condenser, which wonld otherwise accumu- 
late and stop the action oY the engine. The second is a 
force-pump, used to force back to the boiler the water 
drawn from the condenser by the first pump. The third 
is the cold-water pump. By a patent taken ont in 1782, 
Watt included many contrivances, and in the next year, 
for a smoke-condeusing furnace, the governor, steain- 
gauge, condenser-gauge, and indicator. Cartwright was 
the next engineer who proposed an important modifica- 
tion of the S-E. His proposal was to condense the 
steam by means of cold water applied to the external 
surface of the condenser. His condenser consisted of 
two cylinders, one inclosed in the other, the cold water 
flowing through the inner and enveloping the onter. 
The valves to change the steam were placed in the pis- 
ton, so that the condenser was always open. Although 
this engine was ingenious, it did not come into nse. We 
are, however, indebted to Cartwright for the metallic 
piston used in his engine: it may fairly take its place 
as one of the greatest improvements in the S-E. One 
of the next important advances was the four-way cock, 
originally invented by Leupold, n German, and after- 
wards improved Ly Brawah aud others; it was intro- 
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duced as a substitute for the valves, the cock always 
turning in one direction. As early as 1720, Leupold had 
also proposed a high-pressure engine, and Watt had af- 
terwards projected a similar machine, but the first com- 
plete and practically working non-condensing or high- 
pressure engine was constructed in 1785 or 1787, by 
Oliver Evans, of Philadelphia, who thus paved the way, 
by economy of space and comparative simplicity of the 
mechanism required, for the locomotive-engine, and the 
adaptation of steam to the purposes of land-carriages. 
Since that time, a numberless quantity of inventions, 
of which it would be impossible to give here even the 
mere enumeration, have been introduced, intended to 
improve the form, the working, or the economy, of the 
S-E. or to adapt it to specific purposes. — Every &-E. 
consists essentially of two distinct parts: the apparatus 
in which the vapor is produced, or the boiler, and the 
engine proper. — The Boiler being described under its 
name, we have but to give here the explanation of Fig. 
2424, which represents the French boiler. A, tube whic 

conducts the steam to the tube, c, of the valve-chest ; B, 
tube by which the steam passes to a manometer, or 
pressure-gauye, Which indicates the pressure of vapor iu 
the boiler; C, feed-pipe of the boiler; D, safety-whistle, 
80 called because it gives a whistle when there is not 
enough water in the boiler, acircumstance which might 
produce an accident. As long as the level of the water 
is not too low in the boiler, the vapor does not pass into 
the whistle, but if the level sinks below a certain point, 
a small float, which is not represented in the figure, and 
which closes the bottom of the whistle, sinks, and the 
steam escapes; in so doing it grazes against the edge 
ofa metallic plate, which it sets in vibration, and pro- 
duces the sharp sound, This steam-whistle is the sound 
heard frequently on railways: it is used asa signal in 
locomotives, F, float, to indicate the level of the water 
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Fig. 2424. — FRENCH BOILER, 


in the boiler, It consists ofa rectangular piece of stone 
partially immersed in water, as seen through the space 
represented as left open This stone, which is suspended 
at one end of a lever, is kept poised by the loss of weight 
which it sustains byimmersion in water, and by a weight, 
Pp, at the other end of the lever. As long as the water is 
at the desired height, the lever which sustains the float 
remains horizontal, but it sinks when there is too little 
water, and rises in the contrary direction when there is 
too much. Guided by these indications, the stokers can 
regulate the supply of water. G, cylindrical wrought- 
iron boiler. H, heaters, opposite each other. O, chim- 
ney. P, weight which loads the safety-valve. p, Coun- 
terpoise of the float. R, fire-doors. S. safety-ralve, 
which is described under its name. (See S\FETY-VALVE.) 
T, man-hole, an aperture by which the boiler can be 
repnired and cleaned.—In the Double-acting S.-E., of 
which we propose to give a general idea, the steam 
acts alternately above and below the piston. On the 
left of the Fig. 2425 is the cylinder, which receives the 
steam from the boiler. A part of its side is represented 
as being left open, und a piston, P, can be seen, which 
is moved alternately up and down by the pressure of the 
steam above or below the piston, By the piston-rod, A, 
this motion is transmitted toa huge iron lever, L, called 
the beam, which is snpported by four iron columns. The 
beam transmits its motion to a connecting-rod, 1, work- 
ing on a crank, K, to which it imparts a continuous 
rotatory motion. The crank is fixed to a horizontal 
shaft, which turns with it, and by means of wheels or 
endless bands, this shaft sets in motion various ma- 
chines, snch as spinning-frames, saw-mills, lathes, &c. 
On the left of the cylinder is a valve-chest, where, by a 
mechanisin which will presently be described, the 
steam alternately above and below the piston. 
Now, after its action on either face of the piston it must 
disappear, for otherwise a pressure would be exerted in 
two opposite directions, and the piston would remain at 
rest, To effect this, the steam, after it has acted on one 
side of the piston, passes into a vessel, O, called the con- 
denser, into which cold water is injected. Itis almost 
completely condensed there, and consequently the pres- 
snre ceases in that part of the cylinder which is in com- 
munication with the condenser, and as there is now 
pressure on only one face of the piston, it either rises or 
sinks. The use of the condenser depends upon Watt's 
law of vapors, that when two vessels communicating 
with each other, and containing saturated vapor, are at 
different temperatures, the tension is the same in both 
vessels, and is that corresponding to the temperature 
of the colder vessel. The injected water is rapidly 
heated by the condensation of the steam, and must be 
constantly renewed. This is effected by means of two 
pumps; one, M, is called the air-pump, and pumps from 
the condenser the heated water which it contains, and 
also the air which was dissolved in the water of the 
boiler, and which passes with the steam into the cylin- 
der and condenser; the other, R. is called the cold-water 
pump, and forces cold water from a well, or from a 
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river, into the condenser. A third pump, Q, which is 
called the ferd-pump, utilizes the heated water by fore- 
ing it from the condenser into the boiler. 


A, Piston-rod connected with a parallel motion, and serving to 
transmit to the beam the upward and downward motion of the 
piston. B. Rod fixed to the cylinder. or elsewhere. and supporting 
the guiding-arm or radius-rod, C. C. Double guiding-arm direct- 
ing the parallel motion. D D D E, Rods Forming at the end of the 
beam a parsllel motion, to which is fixed tbe piston-rod. and the 
object of which is to guide the motion of this rod i: traight line. 
F. Rod of the aír pwwp. which removes from the condenser the 
air and heated water which it contains, G. Rod of the feed pump, 
which forces into the boiler. through the tube S, the heated water 
pumped from the condenser. H, Rod of the cold water pump, 
which supplies the cold water necessary for condensation. 1. 
Connecting rod, which transmits the motion of the beam to the 
crank. K. Crank, which imparts the motion of the rod to the 
horizontal shaft. L, Beam, which moves on an axle in its middie, 
and transmits the motion of the piston to the connecting-rod. I. 
M, Cylinder of the air. pump, in connection with the condenser, O. 
N, Reservoir for the heated water pumped by the air-pump from 
the condenser. O. Condenser into which cold water is injected, to 
condense the steam after it has acted on the piston. P. Metallic- 
piston, moving Íu a cast-iron cylinder; this piston receives the 
direct pressure of the steam, and transmits the motion to all parts 
of the machine. Q. Feediug foree-pump which sends the water 
into the boiler. R, Cold water pump. 8. Pipe by which the hot 
water from the feed pump passes into the boiler. T. Pipe by 
which cold water from the reservoir of the pumn, R. passes inte 
the condenser, U, Pipe by which the steam from the cylinder 
passes into the condenser after acting on the piston. V, Largeiron 
wheel, ealled the fly-wheel, which, by {ts inertia, serves to regu- 
late the motion, especially when the piston is at the top or bottom 
of its course, and the crank, K. at its drad pointe Y. Bent lever 
which imparts the motion of the eccentric, e, to the aide - valve. c. 
Z, Eccentric rod. a, Aperture which communicates both with the 
upper and lower part of the cylinder, according to the position of 
the slide-valve. and by which steam passes into the condenser 
through the tube U. c, Rod transmitting motion to the slide- 
valve, by which steam is alternately admitted above and below 
the piston. This will be described in greater detall in the next 
article. c. Apertare by which steam reaches the valve-chest. d, 
Stufing-boz, in which the piston-rod works without giving exit to 
the steam. <, oxed to the horizontal shaft, and rotating 
in a collar. to which the rod Z is attached. m. Rod which connects 
the rod of the slide-valve ¢ to the bent lever V, and to the eccentric. 

(Nore. The lower part of the figure does not exactly represent 
the usual arrangement of the pumps. The drawing bax been mod- 
iñed in order more cleariy to show how these parts work, and their 
connection with each otber ; indeed, the modern steam engine dif- 
fers materially. This cut, however. exhibits the general principles.) 

A Locomotive-engine (sometimes called steam-carriage), 
or simply and commonly locomotire, is a steam engine 
which, monnted on a carriage, propels itself by trans- 
mitting its motion to wheels. The parallel motion, the 
beam, and fly-wheel of un ordinary S-E. form no 
part of a locomotive. The principal parts are the 

JSramework, the casing of the boiler, the smoke-box, 
the fire-box, the steam-cylinders with their valves, the 
driving-wheels, and the feed-pump. The framework is 
of oak, and rests on the axles of the wheels. Fig. 2426 
represents the driver of the locomotive in the act of 
opening the regulator valve, I, placed in the upper part 
of the steam dome. In the lower part of this is the fire 
box, from whence the flame and the products of com- 
bustion pass into the smoke-box. Y. and then into the 
chimney, R, after having previously traversed 125 brase 
Are. tubes, which pass through the boiler. The boiler, 
which connects the fire-box with the smoke-box, is 
made of iron, and is cylindrical. It is cased with staves 
of mahogany, which, being a bad conductor, prevents 
its cooling too rapidly. The steam passes from the 
boiler into two cylinders placed on either side of the 
smoke-box. There, by means of a steam-chest similar 
to that alrendy described, it acts alternately on the two 
faces of the piston, the motion of which is transmitted 
to the axle of the large driving-wheels. This arrange- 
ment of the slide-valve is not seen in the drawing, be 
canse it is placed under the frame between the two 
cylinders. After having acted on the pistons, the steam 
is forced through the blast-pipe, E. into the chimney, 
thus increasing the dranght. The motion of the pistons 
is transmitted to the two large driving-wheels by two 
connecting-rods, which, by means of, cranka, connect 
the piston-rods with the axles of the wheels. The alter- 
nating motion of the slidevalve is effected by means 
of eccentrics placed on the axles of the large wheels. 
The feeding, or supply, of water to the boiler is obtained 
by means of two pumps placed under the frame, and 
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moved by eccentrics. These pumps suck the water! 


from u reservoir placed on the tender, which is n car- 
siage attached to the locomotive for carrying the neces- 
ary water and coal. 


A. tube, into which steam passes by the extremity T, and 
which, dividing at the other end into two branches, onvoya the 
steam to the two cylinders which contain the pistous. B. Haudle 
of the lever, by which the motion is reversed. It imparts motion 
to arod C, which communicates with the steam-chest. C, Rod 
by which the motion is reversed. D, Lower part of the fire-box 
and ash-pan. E. Escape pipe for the steam after acting on the 
pistons. F. Iron cylinder contaiuiug a piston, P. There is one 
Of these on each side of the engine, and the one in front ix repre- 
sented as being left open iu order that the piston may be seen. G, 
Rod which opens the regulator-val In order to allow the steam 
to pass into the tube. A. In the drawiug. the driver holds in bis 
band the lever which moves this rod H. Cock for blowing off 
water from the boiler. I, Regulator valve, which is opened and 
closed by hand. so as to regulate the quantity o! steam passing 
into the evlinders. K. Large rod conuecting the bead of the 
piston rod with tne crank. M. of the driviug-wheel. L, Loup for 
use by night. M. Crauk, which transmits the motion of the piston 
to the axle of the large wheel. N, Coupling iron, by which the 
tender is attached. O. Fire-door, by which coke Ís introduced. 
P, Metallic piston. the rod of which is connected with the rod K. 
„ Chimney, by which both steam and smoke escape. R. k. Feed 
pes, through which the water in the tender passes to two force- 
pumps, which are not shown in the drawing. 8, Guard for re- 
moving obstructions ov the rails. T T. Springs on which the 
engine rests. U. U Iron rails fixed in chairs on wooden sleepers. 
V, Frame of the stuffing-box of the cylinder. X, X. Oylindrical 
boiler, covered with mahogany staves, which. from their bad con- 
ductivity, binder the loss of beat. The level of the water is just 
below the tube. A Ip the water are the tubes, aa, through which 
the smoke and flames pass into the smoke box, Y, Smoke box, in 
whieh the fire-tubes, a, terminate. Z. Z. Fire-box, covered by a 
dome, into which the steam passes. a, Brass tubes, of which 
there are 125, open at both ends, terminating at one end in 
the fire-box, and at the other in the smoke-box. These tubes 
transmit to the water the heat of the fire. b b, Toothed segment, 
laced on the side of the fire-box, and in which the arm of the 
er, B. works. When the handle is pushed forward. or pulled 
back as far as it can go. the engine is in full forward or back ward 
gear respectively; the intermediate teeth give various rates of 
expansion in backward and forward motion, the middle tooth 
being a dead point. Cases containing springs by which the 
safety-valves. í. are regulated. g, Signal whiatle, i, Safety - valves. 
m. m. Steps. n, Glass-tube, showing the height of water in the 
boiler. r,r. Guiding-rods for keeping the motion of the piston iu 
e@ straight line. f. f. hag off taps, for use when the pistons are 
in motion. v, Rod by which motion Is transmitted to these taps. 
More general information respecting the invention and 
early improvements of the locomotive will be found 
under RAILROAD. The first American steam locomotive, 
called The Best Friend, was planned by E. L. Miller, 
then residing at Charleston, and made in New York for 
the South Carolina Railroad. It was a small 4-wheeled 
engine with upright boiler, and water-flues close at bot- 
tom, and the flame circulating around them. It worked 
successfully for about two years, when it exploded, and 
was rebuilt with a flue boiler. The first truly effective 
locomotive, nevertheless, is the Jronsides, built in 1831 
by Mr. Mithew W. Baldwin, of Ubiladelphia, for the 
Germantown Railroad. It may be inte. esting to quote 
that the ame establishment. which took 6 months in 
1831 to build the Imsides. occupies now in Philadel- 
phia an area of several acres, and builds yearly above 300 
complete locomotives. The American locomotives differ 
from the European in many particulars. They are almost 
invariably outside connected, i. e, have their cylinders 
outside the truck or engine frame, as well as nearly or 
nite on a level with the axles of the driving-wheels. 
here are but two general types of construction, those 
for passenger and for freight trains. The former have 
8 wheels—t in front set ina movable frame, the bogie, or 
truck, turning on a central pivot to allow of runningon 
curves on the roads, aud 4 larger ones behind, the driv- 
ers or driving-wheels, of equal size, and coupled with 
parallel rods. The freight locomotives are on 10 wheels, 
the leading four in a swivelling truck, and the 6 back 
wheels, 3 on x side, coupled as drivers, American loco- 
motives are distinguished also by the cab or house at 
the back end to protect the engineer and fireman, with 
glazed opening in front to afford a view ahead, and by 
the larger size and form of the chimney or smoke-stack, 
a cylinder of wire net within an inverted cone, with 
wire-net and buffer-plate above to deflect sparks into 
the intervening space—an arrangement 


adapted to the use of wood as fuel, and called the spark- | Steam?’-toe, n. 


arrester. 

Marine steam-engines. The manner in which the 
SE. is rendered an instrument for the propulsion of 
vessels must, in its general features, be so familiar to 
every one as to require no explanation. The side-lerer 
engine, formerly in the most extensive use, and still 
employed in many paddle vesse. , occupies au incon- 
venient amount of space, and also exhivits a needless 
complication of parts. The strain has to be transmitted 
net merely through the piston-rod and crank-shaft, bnt 
also through the cross-head and cross-tail, side-rods and 


Steam 
Steam'iness, n. Quality or condition of being steamy ; 


Steam '-jacket, n. 
Steam’-jet. n. 


Steam’-packet, n. 


Steam’-pi 
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risk of fracture, and the side-levers themselves are pe- 
culiarly susceptible of accident from this cause, since 
by the properties of a lever of this class the stress or 
strain upon the beam at the main centre or pivot is 
twice ws great as the strain upon the piston, These de- 
fects of the side-lever engine have caused a new species 
of engine to be introduced, called the Osetllating En- 
gine, because the cylinder vibrates or oscillates some- 
what in the manner of a pendulum. In this engive the 
top of the piston-rod is coupled immediately with the 
crapk-pin, and as the pistou-rod moves np and down 
in a line coincident with the axis of the cylinder, while 
the crank-pin revolves in a circle, it is necessary that 
the cylinder should be able to vibrate laterally to en- 
able the motions of the piston-rud and crank-pin to be 
reconciled with one another. The cylinder is conse- 
quently provided on each side with a short hollow pivot 
or trunnion, on which it swings; and through one of 
these trunnions the steam enters the cylinder from the 
boiler, while through the other the steam escapes from 
the cylinder to the condenser. The alternate introduc- 
tion of the steam above and below the piston is gov- 
erped by a slide-valve attached to the cylinder, and 
swinging with it; or, in lurge engines, two valves may 
be employed for this purpose, and by their suitable 
attachment to the cylinder will balauce one another. In 
steam vessels with oscillating engines, the cylinders are 
set immediately beneath the cranks, and the engines oc- 
cupy but little more in the lengsh of the vessel than the 
diameter of the cylinder. In 1877, the est. number of 8.- 
engines was 200.000, equal to 12,000,000 horses. See 
Thurston’s Hist. of the S. E. (N. Y. 1878). 


Steamer, u. A vessel or utensil in which articles are 


sul jected to the action of steam, as in washing or cook- 
ing.—A fire-engine, the pumps of which are worked by 
steam-power. See FIRE-ENGINE.— Nuut.) See STEAu-BOAr. 


Steain’-gas, n. Superheated steam ; — so called Irom: 


its resemblance to a perfect gas. 


Steam -guuge, di.) u. (Mach.) A contrivance to 


show the exact amount of pressure of steam; it con- 
sists of a siphon tube with equal legs, halt filled with 
mercury ; one end is cemented into a pipe, which enters 
that part of the boiler which contains the steam; the 
other end is open to the atmosphere. A stop-cock is 
usually provided between this gauge and the boiler, so 
that it may be put in communication with the boiler at 
pensaro; When the stop-cock is open, the steam act- 
ug on the mercury in one leg of the gauge presses it 
down, and the mercury iu the other leg rises. The dit- 
ference between the two columns is the height of mer- 
cury, Which corresponds to the excess of the pressure 
of the stenm in the boiler above the pressure of the nt- 
mosphere; or, in other words, to the effective pressure 
on the safety-valve. If half a pound per inch be allowed 
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Steam’y, a. Consisting of, or abounding in, steam; va 
porous: misty; damp, 

Stean'ing, Steen’ing, Stein‘ing, n. [From A.8. 
stenan, tu stone.) (Arch.) The brick or stone wall, or 
lining. of a well. 

Ste’arate, n. (Chem.) See Stearic ACID. 

Ste‘aric Acid, n. (Gr. stear, fat.) (Chem.) A fatty 
acid liberated during the saponification of most animal, 
and many vegetable, fats. (See Fatty Acins.) It may 
be obtained pure by saponifying mutton-suet and de- 
composing the hot solution of the soap with hydro- 
chloric acid. The oily and fatty acids separated are 
nex submitted to pressure between hot plates, by which 
means the oleic acid is separated. Recrystallization 
from alcohol and ether, three or four times, gives the 
pure acid separated from its congeners. The stearates 


for the length of this column, the effective pressure ol 
the steam, in pounds per square inch, is obtained, 
ammer, n. (Mach.) See HAMMER. 


Vaporousness, 

Same as STEAM-CASING, q. v. 

A jet of steam suffered to escape from 
a pipe, and employed either to accelerate the flow of 
smoke up a chimney, by being projected upwards in the 


manner in which the waste steam is projected through 

the blast-pipe into the chimney of a locomotive, or it 

may be employed to canse a current of air for purposes 

of ventilation. The arrangement is suitable for venti- 

lating steam-ships, by sucking the vitiated air from the 

cabins. 

A packet or vessel propelled by 

steum-power, and plying periodically between certain 
rts. 

ie „n. Any pipe for conducting steam ;—spe- 
cifically, in locomotive engines, one of the pipes which 
collect and convey the steam to the steam-chest: they 
commence inside the boiler. In boilers with domes, the 
receiving pipe is raised as high as possible, and turned 
back round the edges at the open end, to prevent any 
water which might rise so high from overlying the pipe. 
In boilers having no domes, the steam is collected in 
an horizontal pipe pierced with numerous small holes. 
After being collected, the steam- pipes are continued ont- 
side the boiler to the steam-chest. — In tenders to loco- 
motives, a small pipe attached to the boiler by a cock, 
for admitting the spare steam to heat the water in the 
tender. 

Steam plough, (-plow,) n. (Agric.) A plough 
worked by steam: power. SUPPLEMENT. 
eam port. in Kentucky, a village of Henderson co., 
20 m. S. E. of Henderson. 

Stenm- power. „. The motive force of steam prac- 
tically applied to the accomplishment of results. 

Steam’-propeller, n. (Naut.) See PROPELLER. 

Steam’-press,n. (Print.) See PRINTING. 

Steam’-room, n. (ch.) Same as STEAM-CHAM- 
BER, 9. v. 


specially, Steam ‘-ship, n. (aut.) See STEAM-BOAT. 


(Mach.) See Tor. 
n. A contrivance to permit the passage 
revent the escape of steam. 
(Naut.) A steam-boat employed in 
towing ships. 


Steam’-vessel, n. (Naut.) See STEAM-BOAT. 

Steam’-way, n. In steam-engines, a passuge leading 
from a port to a cylinder, 

Stceam’-whistle, -A“) n. An apparatus attached 
to the boiler of a locomotive engine, for the purpose of 
giving warning of its approach when running, by a loud, 
shrill whistle. 


of water, anc 
Steam’-tug, n. 


N 
pi 


counecting-rod, and the side-levers or beams. This mul-|Steam/’-winch, n. A winch to which a steam-engine 


tiplication of the moving parts obviously increases the 


is attached, for the purpose of raising heavy weights. 
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of the alkalies are soluble in water. Stearate of soda 
is the basis of ordinary bard soap; stearate of petash, 
op the contrary, is soft. The other stearstes are insolu- 
ble. Stearate of lead is one of the constitnents of lead 
or diachylon plaster. S. A. is insoluble in water, but is 
soluble in ether and alcobol, from which it crystallizes 
in beautiful colorless transparent rhombic plates. Its 
solution reddens litmus. Ordinary so-called stearic 
candles consist of S. A., combined more or less with 
palmitic acid, according to the raw material used in 
their manufacture. Form. HO.C 3,303. 

Stenrin, Ste‘arine, n. [Gr sfear, tallow.) (Chem.) 
A white crystalline neutral fat, existing in most oils 
and fats. It forms the largest constitnent of mutton 
tallow, from which it may Le separated by heating that 
substance with ten times its volume of ether. When 
cool, the olein and palmitin are held in solution, and 
the S crystallizes out in pearly scales. These must be 
pressed between blotting paper or dissolved in ether, 
and recrystallized until the melting-point is constant. 
S. exists under several modifications, exch having a dif- 
ferent melting point. Its average melting point is 144° 
Fahr. K. is a salt composed of three equivalents of 
stearic acid united with one of the bases of glycerine. 
Form. Cin Hy 1002. 

Stearns, in Minnesota, a central co., bordering on the 
Mississippi; area, 1,380 sq.m. It is intersected by Sauk 
River, Surface, undulating; soil, very productive. Cap. 
St Cloud. Jp, abt. 19,000. 

Stearnsville, (sternz’ril,) in Massachusetts, a village 
of Berkshire co., 115 m. W. of Boston. 

Stea'tite, n. [Fr., from Gr. steatys, tallow.) (Min.) 
See SOAPSTONE. 

Stentocele. (-sél,) n. [Fr., from Gr. stratos, tallow, and 
kélé.utumor.| (. d.) A fatty tumor of the scrotum. 
Steato mn. u. [Lat., from Gr. steatos, fnt, tallow, suet.) 
(Med.) A tumor, the contents of which are of the ap- 

pearance and consistency of hard tat. 

Steatom’atous, a. (Fr. steatomateux.) Character- 
istic, ur partaking of the nature, of a stentoma. 

Steed, n. (A. S. stede ; Swed. sted, n atitin) A horse 
or mare from the stud or stand; a horse of high mettle 
for state or war; — used chiefly in poetical composition. 

Steek, v.a. To shut; to close; as, to steek the gate; — 
n Scotticism., 

Steek’an, n. [Du. stern.] In Holland, a wine meas- 
ure of about four gallons. 

Steel, n. [A. S. style; Swed. stâl : Ger. stahl.) (Metal.) 
Steel may be defined as iron chemically combined with 
sufficient carbon to give it an extreme amount of tough- 
ness and hardness without brittleness, According to 
one of our greatest nuthorities on the subject, steel 
should contain from 0-833 to 1°67 per cent. of carbon, 
the numbers given belonging to the softest and hard- 
est varieties. If the latter quantity be exceeded, or- 
dinary cast-iron will be the result. Steel is some- 
times made by a process called cementation, which con- 
sists in filling a proper furnace with alternate strata of 
bars of the purest malleable iron and powdered charcoal, 
atmospheric air being carefully excluded from the boxes 
containing the bars, and the whole kept for several 
days at a red heat. By this process carbon penetrates, 
ane combines in the above small relative proportion 
with the iron, the texture of which, originally fibrons, 
becomes granular, and its surface acquires a blistered 
character. Much of thesteel now used is, however, made 
directly from cast-iron, by removing a portion of the 
carbon which the latter contains. This is effected by 
exposing the molten iron to n current of nir, either on 
the sole of a reverberatory furnace, or in large egg- 
shaped iron vessels lined with fireclay. The latter pro- 
cess is known as Brssemer’s, and yields an excellent 
product, Steel made in the reverberatory furnace is 
commonly termed puddled steel, In ludin and some of 
the Continental States, more especially in Westphalia, 
Styria, Siegen, and Sweden, steel is made directly from 
the ores of iron found in those localities, In these places 
charcoal is used asa fuel. In Germany, a variety called 
puddled S. prepared by a process similar to that used 
for puddling iron, is much in request as a material for 
axles, tires, rails, and other work where great strength 
and hardness are required. The celebrated Indian 
10e is prepared. by a rude process, from a very rich 
magnetic oxide of iran. Damascus steel consists of a 
very highly enrhuretted metal. which, by careful cooling 
and annealing, separates into two distinct compounds 
ot iron and carbon, giving it the peculiar appearance 
known as damascening. The wonderful pertection of 
the Indian and Damascns blades is due as much to care- 
ful and patient manipulation as to their chemical com- 
position. The most characteristic property possessed 
by ateel is that of becoming intensely hard when made 
red-hot and plunged into cold water. If the heat be in- 
tense and the cooling very sudden, an arrangement of 
particles takes place so as to give the steel a hardness 
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sufficient to scratch glass. If, on the contrary, the 
Metal be allowed to cool gradually, it will become soft. 
Between these two points of extreme hardness and brit- 
tleness on the one side, and extreme softness and tough- 
ness on the other, intermediate stages exist, giving the 
metal properties fitting it for a variety of purposes 
These different degrees of hardness are obtained by the 
process known as tempering. The steel is first heated 
to the maximum and plunged into cold water, by which 
Mieans the greatest hardness and brittleness are obtained. 
It is then partially or wholly polished and carefully re- 
heated, and allowed to cool again gradually. The de- 
gree to which the temperature is raised in the second 
heating regulates its ultimate hardness, and is indicated 
by the color assumed by the polished portion, The first 
perceptible tint is a light straw-color, which makes its 
appearance when the heat reaches 4309 to 450° Fahr. 
This gives the metal n maximum of hardness, with a 
certain amount of elasticity, fitting it for lancets, 
razors, and surgical instruments; at 470° a full yellow 
is produced, which is the temper employed for pen- 
knives, scalpels, and fine cutlery. The temperature of 
490° gives a brownish-orange, the temper for shears 
and chisels used for cutting iron. At 510° the brown- 
ish-yellow becomes flecked with purple, the tint for 
pocket-knives. 520° gives « bluish-purple, fit for table 
cutlery; while the different shades of blue from 5309 to 
570° indicate a temper proper for watch-springs, sword- 
blades, saws, and instruments requiring great elasticity. 
Beyond this temperature the metal becomes too soft to 
be used for cutting instruments. The surfaces of arti- 
cles manufactured from soft iron, such as the wearing 
parts of gun-locks, are converted into steel by heating 
them in boxes, in contact with carbonaccous matter, or 
by sprinkling them while red-hot with powdered ferro- 
cyanide of potassium. This process is termed case- 
hardening. reat attention has been paid to the inves- 
tigation of the chemical composition of & The re- 
searches of some tend to show that nitrogen exercises 
an important influence, and that carbon plays a less 
part, while others still refer the formation of S to the 
chemical combination of iron with carbon.—The mak- 
ing of S. in U. S. has made rapid strides, and in quality 
suited for almost any purpose, from the most delicate 
watch spring to that of steel rails. The product of the 
latter has grown from 92.0 0 tons, in 1872, to 750,580 in 
1830, a large portion of which is made at Pittsburgh. 
Pa. The total product of S in the United States for 
the year 1850 reached 983,0 9 tons. See page 2310 

—Figuratively, a weapon; particularly, an offensive 
Weapon, as a sword, spear, and the like; as,“ Foemen 
worthy of their steel.” (Sir W. Scott.) — Specifically, an 
instrument of steel for giving an edge to table-knives.— 
Any thing conveying the idea of extreme harduess, 
sternness, or rigor ; as, a heart of steel, 

(Med.) A chalybeate medicine. — Dunglison. 

(Note. Steel is frequently employed in the formation 
of compounds, whose meaning is sufficiently obvious; 
as, sterl-cap, steel-hearted, steel-plated, sfeel-pointed, &c.) 

Steel. v.a. To edge, point, or overlay with steel; as, to 
steel an axe, sword, or ruzur.— To harden; to make hard. 
or extremely hard; to make ol durate or insensible; as, 
his heart is sterled to pity. — To cause to resemble steel 
in its more characteristic qualities. 

Steele, Sin Richard, an English essayist and dramatic 
author of the last century, B in Dublin in 1671, and who 
commenced his literary career in 1702 by writing for the 
stage, und produced The Funeral, or Grief à la Mode, 
The Tender Husband, The Lying Laver, and The Con- 
scious Lorers, his best work. In 1709 he began the Tut- 
br, and four years later assisted with the Spectator and 
Guardian, and soon after entered the House of Commons 
as member for Stockport, but was expelled for writing 
a satire, supposed to bea breach of privilege. Upon the 
accession of George I. he was knighted, given several 
lucrative posts, and returned to Parliament tor Borough- 
bridge. D. 1729. 

Steele, in Indiana, a twp. of Daviess co. ; pop. abt. 1,600 

Steele, in Minnesota, a S. E. co.; arra, 432 sq.m. It is 
drained by Straight River, a branch of Cannon River. 
Surface, undulating; soil, excellent. Capital City, 
Owatonna. 

Steel-engraving,m. The art of engraving on steel. 
See ENGRAVING. 

Steeler, n. (Ship-building.) The foremost or after- 
most plank ina strake, which is dropped short of the 
stern or stern-post of a vessel. — e. 

Steel’imess, n. [From steely.) A great degree of hard- 
ness or obduracy, 

-Steels’ville, in Michigan, a villuge of Ottawa co., 75 
.W of Lansing. 

etrap.n. A trap for snaring vermin or wild ani- 

onsisting of two serrated iron jaws, which close by 

ney of a powerful steel spring, worked by a catch, 

Steel’ville, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Craw- 
ford co, 90 m S. W. of St. Louis. 

Steelville, in Pznnsylrania, a post- village of Chester 
ton 20 m. S. W. of Westchester, 

Steel’y, a. Made or consisting of steel: as, steely parti- 
cles. — Hence, analogically, ard; firm; resembling the 
stubborn quality of steel; as, a steely nature. 

Steel yard, (Staties.) A sort of balance or weigh- 
ing-machine (Fig 2427), consisting of a lever with un- 
equal arms, and the 
fulcrum in F. The 
short one, B, supports 
the substance to be 
weighed. and an inva- 
riable weight, P. is 
made to slide along 
the other till the two 
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Fig. 2427. — STEELYARD. 
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forces are in equilibrium; the weight required is then 

indicated on the graduated edge of the long arm. 

Steen, Stean, Stein, v.a. (Arch.) To line 
brick, stone, or other material, as a well. 

Steen, in diana, a twp. of Knox co.; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Steep, a. (comp. STEEPER; superl. sTEEPEST.) [A. 8, 
auf,. High; lor ascending or descending with great 
inclination; precipitous; approaching to an upright 
position; as, a steep hill. 

—n. A precipitous place, hill, mountain, rock, or ascent ; 
a precipice; an abrupt acclivity or declivity; as, u moun- 
tun strep, 

—Something that is steeped, or employed in steeping; 
a fertilizing liquid for quickening the germination of 
seeds — In sume parts of England, a rennet-bug. 

—v. n. To become steep; us, the roud sleepens by degrees. 

—v.a. [Probably formed from A. S. dyppan, by pretixing 
s; Icel. steypa, to pour, to melt.) ‘To soak in a liquid; 
to rate; to imb to drench; to keep anything in 

d till it has thoronghly imbibed it. 

Steep'er, n. A vessel, vat, cistern, or other utensil, in 
which articles are placed to steep, 

Steep Falls, in Maine, a post-village of Cumberland 
co., 22 m. N. W. of Portland: pop. abt. 300. 

Steeple, (stépl,) n. [A. S. styprl. st. (Arch.) The 
tower of a church, &c., including any superstructure, 
such as a spire or lantern, standing upon it, See SPIRE 
and TOWER. 

Stee’ple-chase, n. (Sporting.) A race in which a num- 
ber of horsemen ride at full speed across country, leap- 
ing over walls, fences, hedges, ditches, or whatever ob- 
stacles may face them in # direct course to a certain 
goal or winning-post ; — a sport popularly practised in 
England and Ireland. 

‘ly, adv. With steepness; in a steep manner; 
ecipitous declivity. 
ess, Steep'iness, n. State of being steep; 
precipitous declivity; us, the sfeepness of a mountain. 

Steer, n. (A. S. steor; Ger. stier.) A young castrated 
male of the ox kind, or commun ox, especially one trom 
two to four years old. 

—r.a. [A. S. styran.| To govern; to direct or to gnide; 
to show the way or course to; — particularly, to direct 
and govern, as a ship by the movements of the helm; 
as, to serra straight course. 

—v.n. To direct one's course; to direct or govern a ship 
or other vessel in its course. — To be directed and man- 
aged, with respect to course or motion; as, the vessel 
steered badly. — To conduct one's self; to take or pur- 
sne a course or way; us, he steers clear of temptations. 

Steerage, (steer’aj,) n. Act or practice of governing or 
directing in a course; ns, the steerage of a ship, the steer- 
age of a national policy. 

(Nant.) The effort ot n helm, or its effect on the course 
ofa ship; or, the peculiar manner in which an individ- 
ual ship is affected by the helm. — Also, an apartment 
in the fore part of a ship, between decks, for the accon- 
modation of an interior class of passengers, as distin- 
guished from the chicfcabin. 

—Direction; regulation; management; control; as, the 
sterrage of one’s course through lite. (x.) — That which 
serves to direct a course. 

Slerrage passenger, a second- or third-class passenger 
in a ship, who is accommodated in the steerage. 

Steer'age-way.n. (Naut) That degree of progres- 
sive motion of a ship Which renders her capable of direc- 
tion by the helm. 

Steerer, Steers’man, n.; pl. SrEERSMEN. One who 
steers; a helmsman; a pilot. 

Steering, n. Act or art of directing and governing a 
ship or other vessel in her course. 

Steer'ing-wheel, n. (Naw) A wheel to which the 
tiller-rope or rudder-chains are attached, for the conve- 
nience of steering a ship. 

Steeve, r.n. (Ship-building.) To set the bowsprit so 
as to form an angle with the horizon, or with the line 
of a ship's keel. 

v. a. (Sttp-building.) To cause to project at an angle 
with the horizon; — said of a ship's bowsprit. 

—n. (Nu.) The angle at which a bowsprit is set with 
the horizon, or with the line of n chip's keel. — A long. 
heavy spar, with a pace to fit a block at one end, nsed 
in stowing certain kinds of cargo which need be driven 
in closely. — Dana. 

Steev'ing. n. (Naut.) The elevation which a ship’s 
bowsprit or cathead forms nbove the stem, or the angle 
which either makes with the horizon; steeve. 

Steganography., n. [From Gr. sein, to cover 
closely, and graphein, to write.) The art or practice of 

g in cipher or secret characters, 

Stegnotiic, 4. [Fr. stegnotijue; Gr. stegnotikos.] ( Med.) 
Having a tendency to cause constipation, or to diminish 
natural discharges generally. 

—n. (Med.) A medicine which tends to produce costive- 
ness. 

Steilacoom, (sti-la-hoom’,) in Washingt Territory, a 
vost-village, cap. of Pierce co. on luget Sound, 120 m. 
N. E. of Pacific City. 

Stein, (stin,) HEINRICH KARL, Baron vor, a Prussian 
statesman, B. in Nassau, 1759. After being educated at 
Göttingen, and studying public Jaw at Wetzlar, he en- 
tered the Prussian civil service, and after filling several 
important offices, was, in 1756, appointed President of 
the Westphalian Chambers, which post he held till 1804, 
in which year he became Minister of Finance and Trade, 
In this capacity he laid the foundation of important so- 
cial reforms; but, exciting the jealonsy of Napoleon, S. 
was exiled to Pragne. In 1812, he went to St. Peters-! 
burg, where he rendered great services to the Russian 
govt, during the French invasion, Subsequently return! 
ing to his own country, he was placed at the head of | 
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administrative affuirs, from which position he retired in 
1827. D. 1531. 

Stein’bok, Steinbock, Steen’bok, n. [Dn. 
steen, stone, and buk, n buck.) (Zodl.) A very graceful 
antelope (Antilope tragulus), which inhabits the stony 
plains and rocky hills of 8. Africa; js particularly shy, 
and runs with remarkable swiltness, It is much hnnted, 
on account of the delicacy of its flesh, which is esteemed 
excellent venison, 

Stein heilite, n. (in.) A variety of iolite, found 
with copper pyrites at Orijertoi, in Finland. It is of a 


blue color, aad is considered by jewellers an inferior 
variety of sapphire. 
2 = eee en of Belgium, 18 m. 
6⁴ 
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Stekene, (ein 
from Ghent; pop. k 

Stellar, Stellary, a. [Fr. stellaire; Lat. stellaris 
— stella, n star.) Pertaining, or having reference, to 
stars; astrai; as, “ sfeliar virtue.” ( Milton.) — Consist. 
ing of, or set with, stars; starry; as, u stellar world. 

Stellaria, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants. order (uryo- 
phyllacese, composed of small grasé-like herbs, with flow- 
ers in forked cymes, found in moist, shady places. &. 
media, the Chickweed, is a common weed in almost 
every situation N. of Mexicc. It gives small, white 
flowers from the beginning of spring to the end of au- 
vama. The seeds are eaten by poultry aud the smaller 
rds. 

Stelleriferous, a. [Lat. stella, a star, and ferre, to 
bear) Possessing. or abounding with, stars. 

Stelliform, a. (Lat. stella, und furma, form.) Star- 
shaped; radiated. 

Stel lionate, n. [Lat. stellionatus, cozenage.) (Civil 
Law.) A general term, comprehending all sorts of franda 
committed in matters of agreement not designated by 
any more special appellation, 

Stellular, Stel lulate, a. [From Lat. stellula, 
dim. of stella.) Shaped like a little star; radiated; hav- 
ing a mark resembling a star. 

Stellite, n. [Lat. stella, a star.) (Min) A white, 
translucent variety of scolezite, crystallized in concen- 
tric stellar groups of delicate rhombic prisms. 

Stem, n. [A. S. stefn, or stemn.}] (Bot.) The ascending 
axis of a plant, or that part of the axis which, at its first 
development, takes ap opposite direction to the root, 
S have usually considerable firmness and solidity, but 
sometimes they are too weak to support themselves, 
When they trail on the ground, they ure raid to be pro- 
cumbent; when they cling to other bodies by means of 
suckers, chmbing, or scandent ; and when they twist in 
a spiral manner round their supports, twining, or velu- 
bile. The four principal kinds of & are: 1, the caulis, 
common to plants which are herbaceous, or die down 
annually — examples may be seen in most garden and 
roadside plants; 2, the trunk, the woody and permanent 
S. of a tree—it always springs from a dicotyledonous 
embryo; 3, the culm, common to most grasses and 
sedges — t is usually a tube, having joints or partitions 
at the points where the leaves arise; 4, the stipe, a 
fibrous S., straight and cylindrical, being almost as 
thick at the summit as at the base —it is peculiar to 
acotyledonous plants, and may be observed in any of 
the palms or tree-ferns. For descriptions of the princi- 

al modifications of the S., see BULB, CORM, RIIIZOoxkE, 
UBER. 

—The stock of a family; a race or generation of progeni- 
tors. 

Learn well their lineage and their ancient stem.” — Tickell. 
—Progeny; a descendant or branch of a race or family; 
as, This is a stem of that victorious stock.” — F,. 

(Mus.) An upright or downright line added to the 
hend of a musical note; the head being that part filled 
in black or left open, as the case may be. 

(Ship-luilding.) A strong timber, forming in a ship 
the wedge-like front. It is united by a scart to the keel, 
and rises nearly perpendicularly from it. The fore-ends 
of the planks of the side are firmly imbedded in the S. 
It is backed by the apron and stem sem. 

From stem to stern, trom fore to att, or from one end 
of the ship to the other; as, to rake a vessel from stem 
to stern, ` 

r. a. (Ger. simmen, to bank np.] To oppose or resist, 
as a current; to make progress against, as a current; 
as, to xfem the waves.— To stop; to check, as a stream 
or moving force; as, to stem the tide of public opinion, 

Stem -clasp'img, a. (Bit.) Amplexicaul, as a leaf 
or petiole, 

Stem’-leaf, n. 

Stem less, a. 
acaulescent. 

Stem'let, n. 

Stem’ple, n. 
shaft of a mine, 

Stem'son, n. (Ship-building.) A piece wrought on 

te nft part of the apron, continued as high as the 
middle or upper deck in small ships, the lower end lap- 
ping on or scarfing iuto the keelson. 

Stench. „. [A. S. stenc.] An ill smell; an offensive 
odor; stink. 

Stench’-trap,n. A contrivance for the prevention 
of the escupe of effluvia from sinks and drains; formed 
on the same principle as a gusometer. 

Stencil, (stén’si/,) n. A piece of thin leather or oil- 
cloth, used in painting on walls. The pattern, cut ont 
of such pieces, is laid flat on the wall, and the color is 
brushed over it. See STENCILLING, in SUPPLEMENT. 

v. a. (imp. and pp. 8TENCILLED,) (stén’sild.) To paint, 
print, or mark by means of a stencil. 

Stendal, a town of Prussia, on the Uchte, 62 m. from 
Berlin. Manuf. Woollens and leather. Php. 9,114. 

Stenocor'us, n. (Zoöl.) A genus of coleopterous In- 
sects, family Ceramlycida, which has the wing-covers 


A leaf springing from the stem. 
Having no visible or obvious stem; 


A small stem. 
(Mining.) A cross-bar of wood in the 
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narrow, and notched or armed with two little thorns at 
the tips, and the antenna very long. Tue Ouk-pruner, 


& vildosus, about half an inch long, lays its eggs in July, STEPHEN II., was a native of Rome, and elected pope in 


placing each one in the joint of a leat stalk, near the 
extremity of a branch. As soup us the larva is hatched, 
it penetrates to the pith, aud then moves towards the 
body of the tree, devouring the pith as it goes. At the 
close of the summer it has moved several inches; and 
now, having arrived at its full growth, it cuts out all the 
wood at the lower extremity of its burrow, leaving only 
the bark to sustain the branch: then, retiring a little, 
it stops up the downward end of its burrow, and awaits 
the fall of the branch, which takes place during the first 
strong wind. Branches an inch iu diameter, aud several 
feet in length. are thas cut off. The larva goes into the 
pupa state in the spring, aud comes vut a beetle in June. 
Tenney. 

Sten’ograph. v. a. (imp. and pp. STENOGRAPHED.) 
(-graft.) To write or report in a stenographic manner. 

Stenographer, Stenog'raphist, (-/is,)n. One 
skilled in stenography, or short-hand, 

Stenograph'ic, Stenograph ical, a. [Fr. steno 
graphüpe.| Pertaining, or having reference, to stenog- 
raphy; as, a sfenngraphic report. 

Stenog’raphy, u. Fr. sténographie. from Gr. stenas, 
close, confined, and graphé, writing | Theart of writing 
iu short-hand by using abbreviations or characters tur 
entire words; — otherwise called tachygrap/y. 

Sten tor, u. (Lat. and Gr.] A herald mentioned in 
Homer, possessing a voice like thunder; — hence, any 
person having a powerful voice. 

Stento’rian, a. [Lat. stentoreus; Gr. stentareins.} 
Pertaining, or relating, to a stentor; excessively lond ; 
as, a stentorian voice —Capable of uttering an extremely 
loud sound; as, stentorian lungs. 

Step, v.n. (omg. and pp. 8TEPPED,) (stépt.) LA. S. step- 
pan, seppan; Ger. slupfen.| To move the foot; to ad- 
vance or draw back by a movement of the foot or feet; 
as, to step forward. — To walk a short distance; as, he 
has just stepped over the way.— To walk gravely, slowly, 
or resolutely. 

To step aside, to retire to a little distance. — To step 
back, to carry the mind or thoughts back; as,“ They 
are stepping almost three thousand years back into re- 
motest antiquity.” — Pupe. 

T» step forth, to move or come forth. — To step in or 
into, to move or advance suddenly into n place or state; 
as, to step into another person's shoes, that is, ocenpy 
the position formerly held by another. — To enter for a 
short space of time; as, I have just stepped tn for a chat 
with yon. — To take possession of without trouble; as, 
to step into a legacy. 

To step out, to increase the length of the step or 
stride, without additional rapidity. To step short. ( Mil.) 
To curtail the length or rapidity of the step, according 
to established regulations. 

—v.a. To set, as the feet. — To fix or erect in its place 
or socket; as, to step a mast. 

—n. [A. S. step, stap; allied to Gr. stribd, to tread or 
stamp on.] A pace; an advance, recession, or movement 
made by one removal of the foot; as, to take a step for- 
ward. — One remove in ascending or descending a stair; 
as, a flight of steps. — The space passed by the foot in 
walking or running; us, he takes a long step. — A small 
space or distance; as, the place is not more than a step 
from here. — Gradation; degree; as, he won his present 
position step by step. — Progression; act of advancing ; 
resultant gain, benefit, or advantage; as, reform would 
be a step in the right direction. — Footstep; track; print 
or impression of the foot; trace; vestige; as, he walks 
in the steps of his forefathers. — Gait; manner of walk- 
ing; as, a cripple approaching may be known by his 
step. — Proceeding; measure: action; as, I shall take 
steps to gain redress. — The round, rung, or rundle of a 
ladder; as, he ascended cautiously step alter step. 

—pl. Walk; passage; as, he bent his steps homeward. — 
A portable wooden framework of stairs, used within- 
doors in reaching to something elevated. 

(Mich.) A kind of bearing wherein the lower end of 
a spindle or vertical shaft revolves.” 

(us.) A term applied to one of the larger diutonic 
degrees or intervals of the scale. 

(Ship-huilding.) A block of wood, or in large ships, a 
strong, solid, platform upon the keelson, supporting the 
heel of the mast, anl equalizing the pressure. — ( pl.) 
Stairs on the topsides for the convenience of getting 
aboard a ship. 

A. S. steop. from stepan ; Tcel. styfi, to cut off.] A pre- 
fix used in the composition of certain words to express 
relationship by the marriage of a parent; as, a step- 
father, step mother, step-son, step-daughter, &c. 

Step-brother, (-brath’er,) n. A brother by marriage 
of a parent. 

Step-chiid. u. A son or danghter by marriage only. 

Aste mother, 

Step m. The danghter of one's wife by 
a former husband, or of one’s husband by a former wife 

Step’-father, n. The husband of one’s mother by 
virtne of n marriage subsequent to that of which the 
person spoken of is the offspring. 

Step’-grate.n. (Much.) A kind of grate for contain- 
ing fuel, in which the bars preseut the appearance of a 
series of steps. 

Stephanite, (%.) n. (Min) Native sulphide of 
silver and antimony, composed (mhon pure) of 70 per 
cent. of silver, 14 antimony, and 16 sulphur. It is a 
valuable ore of silver, of a dark, lead-gray, or iron- 
black color, with shining metallic lustre, and is found 
associated with other silver-ores. 

Stephen I.. “sen. Pope. ascended the pontificnl 
chair after Lucius, in 253. He had a difference with 


| Stepuen III., succeeded Paul I. in 768. Throughont bis 


Srernen IV., succeeded Leo III. iu 816, but died in the 


STEPHEN V., was elected in succession to Adrian III., in 


STEPHEN VI., became Pope in succession to Romanus in 


STEPHEN VII., was the successor of Leo V., and was elevated 


[STEPHEN VIII., was the successor of Leo VIII. At the 


STEPHEN IX., was elected to the papacy in succession to 


Stephen I., King of Hungary, succeeded his father 


Sternen II., King of Hungary, succeeded his father Kolo- 


Ste’phen, King of Poland, surnamed BATHORI, was a 


Stephen, (St.) The Deacon, called also the Protomar- 


Stephens, ALEXANDER HAMILTON, an American states- 
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St. Cyprian and Firmilian about rebaptizing repentant 
heretics, which practice this Pope coudemued. D. 207, 


752. Astolphus, King of the Lombards, having menaced 
the city of Rome, S. implored the aid of Coustantine 
Copronymus, Emperor of the East; but he, being en- 
gaged in a war, recommended his cause to Pepin, King! 
of the Franks, who marched into Italy, and deprived | 
Astolphus of the exarchate of Ravenna and several 
cities, which he gave to the Pope, thus laying the foun- 
dation of the temporal sovereiguty of the Church of 
Rome. D. 757. 


career he was at variance with the Lomburds, and 
threatened to excommuuicate Charles (atterwurds 
Charlemagne) and Carloman, sons of Pepin, if they en- 
tered into an alliance with them, or intermarried with 
the daughters of the Lombard king. Charles, however, 
married Hermengarda, daughter of Desiderius, King of 
the Lombards, but put her away a year ulterwards. He 
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was succeeded by Adrian I. D. . 
same year, 


555. He was a learned pontiff, and greatly contributed 
to relieve the people of Rome froin the effects of a terri- 
ble famine which had desolated the country shortly 
before his accession. D. 891. 


Sur. He caused the body of Pope Formosus to be dis- 
interred and cast into an ordinary grave, on the plea 


that the Pope had been excommunicated by John VIII. 


anterior to his elevation to the tiara. In S98 the parti- 
sans of Formosus burst into an insurrection, and, bav- 
ing seized Stephen, strangled him. 


to the papacy in 929. There are no reliable records of 
his pontificate. D. 931, 


time of his election, 939, Rome was governed by Alberic, 
son of Murozia (see Fee who styled hinsselt 
“ Prince and Senator of all the Romans.” The records 
of his papacy are extremely untrustworthy ; but it is 
stated by one authority that Stephen VIII. was, during 
a revolt of the Roman populace, rendered a cripple for 
lite. His successor was Martin HI. Stephen p. 942. 


Victor II. in 1057. He had previously fulfilled the office 
of papal legate at the court of Constantinople. After 
his elevation, he dispatched legates to Milan to enforce 
celibacy among the clergy ot that church; the disputes 
upon which decree lasted during a quarter of u century. 
He was a learned and energetic pontiff, but too ambi- 
tious of worldly influence. D. 1058. 


Geisu in 997. He reformed the manners ot his subjects, 
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and having studied law, was admitted to practice in 
1835. He was elected to the Lower House of the State 
Legislature in 1846, and served five years; was elected 
to the Senate of his State in 1842, and a representative 
in Congress fur Georgia in 1843. Atter the nomination 
of Gen. Scott tor the Presidency, S. who had been a 
prominent leader of the Whig party in Georgia, became 
a supporter of the Democrats, and in August, 1860, de- 
livered u speech before a convention in Georgia strongly 
in opposition to the secession of that State. When, 
however, he saw the rupture inevitable, he supported 
it, and was elected provisional Vice-President of the 
Confederate States. He was sent as commissioner to 
Virginia, which had passed the ordinance of secession, 
and through his agency a treaty was made with the 
State Convention, and the State was admitted into the 
new confederation provisionally formed at Montgomery. 
On the organization of the permanent government, 
S. was elected Vice-President by the vote of the people. 
After the failure of the Pence Conference in April, 1565, 
S. retired to Georgia, was arrested and confined in 
Fort Warren, Boston Harbor, but was released, Oct. 11, 
1865, when he returned to Georgia. In December, 1865, 
he was elected Senator of the U. States Congress, but 
was not permitted to take his seat. S. is author of a 
History of the War of Secession, 1569. 

Ste’phen’s, (or Ste ven's) Landing, in Michi- 
gen, a village ot Sanilac co., on Lake Huron, abt. 6 m. 
8. of Lexington. 

Stephensbureg, (ste- rens. burg.) in Kentucky, a post- 
village of Hardin co, 90 m. S.W. of Frankfort. 

Ste’phensburg, in Virginia, a village of Frederick co., 
abt. m. S.S W ol Winchester; pop. abt. 600. 

Ste phen’s Creek, in New Jersry, a village of Atlan- 
tic co., abt. 5 m. S. of May’s Landing. 

Stephenson, Grondk, the founder of the railway sys- 
tem of Great Britain, and perfecter of the locomotive 
engine, was B. in Northumberland, 1781. At the age 
of 14, he joined his father in his work as fireman ina 
colliery, Where, by a close attention to all he saw, and 
a constant study of every piece of mechanism that came 
in his way, he acquired a large amount of sound practi- 
cal knowledge; while by mending boots, clothes, and 
cleaning clocks, he was enabled to add a trifle to his 
weekly earnings. In 1812 he was appointed engineer 
to the colliery, at a salary of $500 a year. Soon after 
this he built his first travelling engine to draw the 
wagons along the tramway, which, though clumsy and 
weak in power, was immensely superior to any engine 
then in use; the following year he constructed a second, 
as superior to his first as that had been to all others be- 
fore it. From this time improvement followed on im- 
provement in rapid succession. not only in the form of 
the locomotive, but in the rails and in every department 
to which steam was applicable, till, from mere tram- 
ways, the whole beautiful system of railway locomo- 


enacted excellent laws, and intioduced Christianity into 
his kingdom. D. 1038. S. was canonized, and his mem- 
ory is held in great veneration thronghout 8. Germany, 
where churches are met everywhere dedicated to his 
name, 


man in 1114. He invaded Poland and Austria, und 
marched into Russia, but was unsuccesstul everywhere. 
He abdicated in 1131, and retired to a monastery, where 


tion, with all its complications of stations, signals, ten- 
ders, and carriages, was at last completed by the open- 
ing of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. In 1830 
that great undertaking was opened, and from that time 
the name of S. becume one of the most popular among 
men of science in Europe. In 1845 he retired from all 
railway undertakings, and devoted his time to his col- 
lieries and other sources of business, and, after having 
been instrumental in establishing all the foreign and’ 


he died in the same year. 


STEPHEN III., was crowned King of Hungary in 1161, 


but was almost immediately deposed by the nobles 
He regained the crown, however, in 1165, and reigned 
till 1174. 


Sternen LV. ascended the throne in 1161, but was defeated 


by the preceding in 1163, svon after which he died at 
Semlin. 


STEPHEN V., reigned two years only, but gained an illus- 


trious name by his victories over Ottocar, King of Bo- 
hemin, 1270-1272. 


Stephen, King of England, was the son of the Count 


of Blois by his wife Adela, daughter of William the Con 
queror, and B. 1105. Being in England on the death of 
Henry I., he seized on the crown and royal coffers, to 
the prejudice of Henry’s daughter, Maud, the empress, 
and was crowned in 1135. Four years elapsed before 
Matilda was able to land with forces to dispute Ss 
possession of the throne, and after a long civil war, 
that lasted nearly the whole reign, and in which S. was 
once taken prisoner, but released for Manda brother, 
the Earl of Gloucester, it was finally decided that S. 
should retain the crown for his own life, on condition 
that Prince Henry, Maud's son by her first husband, 
should succeed. These terms were concluded in 1154; 
Stephen only lived a year after, dying in 1154, after a 
stormy reign of 19 years. 


noble Hnngarian, B. 1432, elected Prince of Transylva- 
vin 1571, and succeeded to Henry of Valois as King of 
Poland, 1575 D. 156. 


tyr, or earliest of the Christian martyrs, was one of the 
seven deacons whose appointment is related in the 6th 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, The circumstances 
of his martyrdom are related in the same chapter. His 
festival is fixed during the festivals which accompany 
that of Christmas, It is kept with great solemnity, f 
bothin the cast aud in the west. His relics are believed to 
have been discovered in the beginning of the 5th cent., 
the “discovery ” being commemorated by a festival held 
on the 3d of August. 


man. sometime Vice-President of the so-called Conteder- 
ate States, B. in Taliaferro. Ga., 1812, was left an orphan 
at the age of 14, graduated at Franklin College in 1832, 
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home lines, he b. in 1848, leaving his fortune and his 
fame to his only son, ROBERT STEPHENSON, who, B. in 
1803. joined his father in his complicated operations on 
the Liverpool line, became the permanent engineer of 
that company, surveyed several new lines, visited South 
America to inspect the gold and silver mines of that 
country, and long before his father’s retirement from 
active operations had established a name as the first 
civil engineer in Europe. Among the great works with 
which Robert Stephenson's name is associated, are the 
High Level Bridge over the Tyne, the Tweed Viaduct, 
the Britannia Bridge over the Menai Straits, the Victo- 
ria Bridge at Montreal across the St. Lawrence, one of 
the graudest of enginecring achievements, and the 
Alexandria and Cniro Railway. In 1847 he entered 
Parliament for Whitby: he was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and a member of nearly all the scientific socie- 
ties of Europe. He published two valuable works— The 
Locomotive Steam Engine, and Tue Atmospheric Rail- 
way System. D. 1859. 

Ste’phenson, in ///inois, a N.N W. co., bordering on 
Wisconsin; arsa, 550 sq. m. Rivers Vekatonica River, 
and Yellow and Richland creeks. Surface, undulating; 
soil, fertile. Minerals, Lead. Capital, Freeport Pep. 
abt. 30,678. 

Ste'phensport. in Kentucky, a post-village of Breck- 
enridge co. on the Ohio, 110 m. S W. ot Frankfort. 

Ste’phensville, or STEVENSVI LF. in Tas. u post- 
Cg cap. of Erath co., abt. 150 m. N. W. of Austin 

ity. 

Ste’phentown, in New York, a post-township of 
Rensselaer co.; pop. abt. 3,000, 

Step’-mother, n. The wife of one's father by virtue 
of a marriage subsequent to that of which the person 
spoken of is the offspring. 

Step ney, in Connecticut, a post-village of Fairfield co., 
20 m. W. of New Haven. 

Steppe, (% /.) n [Russ stepj.] (Geog.) The name given 
to part of the low tracts of flat land in the N. parts of the 
Old World, traceable from the shores of the German 
Ocean through Holland und N. Prussia into Russin, thence 
into Siberia, and so at intervals to the coast of the Pacific 
in Behring's Straits. The area is estim. at 4,500,000 sq. 
m.,a part of which is below the level of the ocean, The 
parts of the plain strictly denominated Steppes begin at 
the River Dnieper, and extend along the shores of the 
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Black Sea, including all the country N. and E. of the 
Caspian and the lowlands of Siberia. Hundreds of 
lengnes may be traversed eastward of the Dnieper 
without variation of scene, and there is a dead level of 
thin but luxuriant pasture, bounded only by the hori- 
zon. While vegetation lasts, there are borses and cattle 
without number; but winter begins in October, and the 
whole area is then covered with snow. Fearful storms 
of wind often rage when the sky is clear and bright. In 
June, the Steppes are parched and the air is filled with 
dust; but at other times, and in many parts, wheat is 
cultivated, and the crops obtained are very large. On 
the whole, however, the Steppes must be regarded as 
barren, and part of the tract is even a desert. Between 
the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral there is, fur the 
most part, a wide ocean of shifting sand, often driven by 
whirlwinds. 

Stepping. n. Act of walking or running by steps. 

Step ping-stone, n. A stone to raise the feet above 
the mud or water in walking. — Hence, by analogy, a 
means of progress or further advantage; as, application 
is a stepping-stone to success. 

Step’-sister, n. A sister by marriage only. 

Step’-son, n. The son of one’s wife by a former hus- 
band, or of one’s husband by a former wife. 

Step’-stone, n. A stone laid as a stair to step on be- 
fore entering the door of a house. 

Stercoraceous, (xo rd“ sh,) a. [From Lat stercus, 
dung.] Pertaining or relating to, or partaking of the 
nature of, dung. 

Sterco’ranism, Sterco’rianism, n. (Eccl. Hist.) 
A nickname which seems to have been applied in the 
Western Church, in the fifth and sixth centuries, toa 
dogma that a change took place in the substance of the 
consecrated elements, so as to render the divine body 
subject to the act of digestion. 

Ster’corary, n. [From Lat. stercus, dung.] A shel- 
tered place for receiving dung. 

Stercullia, («ter-ku'le-a,) n. (Bot.) The typical genus 
of the order Sterculiacem. The most interesting species 


is S. acuminata, the seeds of which, under the name of | 


Rola-nuls, are used in Africa to sweeten water, which 
has become more or less putrid. They contain a large 
amount of mucilage. S. tragacantha, n native of Sierra 
Leone, received its specific name from yieldiug a gum 


Fig. 2428.— CHICHA, (Sterculia chicha). 

a. Branch with leaves and flowers; b, parts of fructification ; c, 
pistil: d. transverse section of ovary. 
resembling flaky tragucanth. S. urens, a native of Coro- 
mandel, yields a gum of a similar nature, which is 
known as gum kuteera. The seeds of all the species con- 
tain fixed oil, and many are eaten in different parts of 
the globe, among which are those of the Chicha, S. 
chicha of Brazil (Fig. 2423), which are roasted before 
being eaten. They are about the size of a pigeon's egg, 
and have a pleasant flavor. 

Sterculia’ceze, n. pl. (Bot.) The Silk-cotton family, 
an order of plants, alliance Malral+s. Diaa. Columnous 
stamens all perfect, and 2-celled anthers turned out- 
ward. They consist of large trees or shrubs. “There 
are 37 genera and 128 species, all natives of the tropics 
or of very warm climates. In their properties they re- 
semble the Malvacex, being generally mucilaginous, 
demnuicent, and emollient. Some produce seeds with a 
hairy or cottony covering. and others yield nseful fibres. 
Many are remarkable for their prodigious size, height, 
and apparently enormous age. See BAOBAB, BOMBAX, 
Durio, STEuCULIA. 

Stere. n. [Fr., from Gr. stereos, firm. solid.] The French 
unit for solid measure, equivalent to a cubic metre, or 
3131044 American cubic feet. 

Stere’obate. Sty'lobate, n. [Fr., from Gr. stereos, 
solid, and basis. base.) (Arch.) The lower part or base- 
ment of a building or column.— Weale. 

BStereochromic, (ram,) a. Pertaining, or having 
reference to, the art of stereochromy. 

Stereochromy, (-dk’ro-my,) n. [Gr. sterens, hard, 
solid, and chrome, color.) (Fine Arts.) A new process 
of creating durable pictures upon walla. The wall to be 
painted is first coated with & layer of ordinary lime- 
mortar, in order to eqnalize its nnevenness. The sand 
employed, which may be either silicions or calcareous, 
must be of even grain and well washed beforehand. 
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Lime must be sparingly employed, so as to render the 
cement rather poor than otherwise. In this and in all 
the subsequent operations, pure rain-water must be 
used. The plaster, thus prepared, must be well dried 
and exposed to the air for several days, so us to become 
entirely carbonated. Caustic lime would decompose the 
soluble glass. Fuchs, the inventor of S.. recommends the 
moistening of the wall several times with a solution of 
carbonate of ammonia, so as to accelerate the saturation 
of the lime. When dry, it is washed over several times 
with a moderately diluted solution of the so-called 
“double water-gluss,” allowing it to dry each time. The 
ground being thus prepared, the upper layer may be 


soon after added. It consists, like the lower one, of a 
lime-mortar, aud is spread in the thickness of about one- 
tenth of au inch. The sand employed must be well 
washed, and of a grain pot exceeding a certain size. 
When the coating is perfectly dry, it is sometimes rubbed 
with a sharp sandstone, in order to remove the layer 
formed of curbonate of lime ° It is better, however, to 
accomplish this by means of diluted phosphoric acid. 
The phosphate of lime thus formed binds the soluble 
glass, a solution of which, when the coat is dry, is spread 
over the surface. The same is dilnted with its equal 
balk of water, and the operation is twice repeated. Too 
much water-glass prevents the ground from taking the 
colors. The ground being thus prepared, the painting 
may be at once proceeded with; some delay, however, 
increases the capacity fur absorption. The colors to be 
used must be ground with pure water, (we shall speak 
of their preparation in a subsequent article,) and the 
wall has also to be frequently sprinkled with water, in 
order to displace the mir from the pores, and to insure 
the adherence of the colors. Nothing further remains 
to be done than to fix the colors properly with a solu- 
tion of the soluble glass referred to, which operation 
is accomplished by sprinkling the painting in the form 
of a fine shower or mist, then letting it dry, and repeat- 
ing the operation until the colors adhere so firmly that 
they cannot be rubbed off by the finger. 

Ste’reograph, n. A photograph prepared for exhi- 
bition in the stereoscope. 

Stereog'raphy, n. (Geom.) The act or art of de- 
linentintz the torms of solid bodies on a plane; shaded 
geometric drawing. 

Stereom ‘eter, n. [Gr. stereos, and metron, measnre.] 
(Hydrodynamics.) Av instrument for determining the 
specific gravity of liquid bodies, porous bodies, and pow- 
ders, as well as of solids. —Brunde. 

Stereom’etry,n. The art of measuring, and deter- 
mining the solid contents of, solid bodies. 

Stereomon’oscope, „. Gr. stereos, firm, mos, 
single, and skoprein, to view.] (Optics.) An instrument 
having two lenses, whereby a stereoscopic effect may be 
obtained from a single picture. —Dana, 

Stereop't icon. n. (Gr. st-reos, and optikos, having 
reference to sight.) (Optics.) A kind of magic lantern 
for the exhibition of photographic pictures. 

Ste’reoscope, n. (Gr. stereos, and skoped, view.] (Op- 
tics.) An instrument by means of which two pictures 
taken from different points of view are shown as one 
picture of that object, having the almost magical ap- 
pearance of solidity. The theory of the S. was first ex- 
plained by Professor Wheatstone, who showed that the 
image of every solid object painted on the retina is dif- 
ferent with every different position of the eye. To illus- 
trate this by means of the common camera-obscura: — 
If the image of a picture be formed in this instrument, 
it is of no consequence in what position the instrument 
is fixed with regard to the picture, the relative position 
of all its points will be the same; but when a solid ob- 
ject, ns n custle or a tree, is depicted in the camera, the 
case is far different. It will then be observed that the 
relative position of the several points of the solid image 
will vary every time the instrument is shifted. It is 
precisely similar with the eye; a different picture is 
painted on the retina every time the position of the 
eye is changed. In obedience to this law, two slightly 
different pictures of any solid object will be simultane- 
ously impressed on the two eyes. That this is actually 
the case, we may convince ourselves by placing a lighted 
candle about three feet in front of the face, and holding 
up the fore-finger between the candle and the nose; the 
finger and candle will appear on the contrary sides of 
each other when seen by ench eye separately. Professor 
Wheatstone showed that the combination of two dis- 
similar visual images, simultaneously depicted on the 
two retinm, conveyed to the mind the perception of re- 
lief or solidity, and this fact he proved by explaining 
that if two pictures of an object be taken in the direc- 
tion in which it would be viewed by the two eyes sepa- 
rately, upon these pictures being presented to the two 
eyes in such a way that their images might fall on cor- 
responding portions of the retine, then the two views 
would be combined into one, and carry to the mind of 
the beholder the impression of actual solidity. The 
principle on which the instrument depends is not of 
modern invention; it was known to Euclid, B. c. 300, 
and was described by Galen in 174. The first S. was 
manufactured by Duboscq, of Paris, in 1851. The len- 
ticular S., which is the most generally useful, consists 
of two semi-lenses placed at such a distance that each 
eye sees the picture of a drawing opposite to it, through 
the margin of the semi-lens, or through parts of it equi- 
distant from the margin. The distance of the two por- 
tions of the lens through which we look must be equal 
to the distance of the centres of the pupils, which, atan 
average, is two and a half inches. By this method the 
images are not only united, but magnified at the same 
time, which is in many cases advantageous. The S. now 


so commonly used for viewing photographs taken from | 
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two different points of view are constructed on thie 
principle. 

Stereoscop'ic, Stereoscop'ical,a. Pertaining, 
relating, or adapted, to the stercoscope; as, slerco- 
scopic pictures; beheld through a stereoscope; as, ste- 
reoscopic views. 

Stereos copy. n. The art of applying the stereoscope, 
or of constructing such instrument. 

Stereotomy, n. [Gr. stereos, hard, solid, and temnein, 
to cut.) The art or ecience of cutting solids, or making 
sections thereof. 

Stereotype, n. (Gr. stereos, firm, solid, and typos, a 
blow, a type.) (Print.) The surface of a page of types 
cast in one piece of type metal, about one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness. The art of stereotyping wus invented 
by the celebrated priuters MM. Didot, who, towards 
the close of the 15th century, printed a number of pub- 
lications, as well as sume of the Latin classics, by means 
of stereotyped plates. This plan was to “set up” the 
work in movable types of a harder substance than is 
usual, and with these to obtain a matrix by striking 
upon a mass of soft metal in an intermediate atate be- 
tween pertect fusion and pertect solidity, after the man- 
ner called at the present time in France clichagé. About 
the year 1813 the art was introduced crudely into Amer- 
ica, and stereotype foundries were afterwards established 
in N. York, Philadelphia, Boston, and other cities. 1t has 
been successively improved, and the process of stereotyp- 
ing, as at present practised, may Le briefly described as 
follows: After the setting up of a page, or a number of 
pages, of movable types, according to the method de- 
scribed under the head of PRINTING, the types are passed 
on to the stereotyper, who proceeds to take a mould 
from them. He first of all moistens the surtace by rub- 
bing over it an oily composition to prevent the mould 
from adhering to it. The page is then fixed in a metallic 
frame, called a flask, and plaster of Paris in a semi- 
liquid state is poured evenly over the whole surface. 
The plaster soon settles into a solid mass, npon which it is 
carefully lifted from the surface of the types. Supposing 
it to be a good and perfect mould, it is then placed face 
downwards upon a plate of iron termed a floater. This 
last is contained in a cast-iron pan, the cover of this pan 
being placed above the back of the mould and firmly 
secured there by a screw. It should be observed that 
the corners of the lid of the casting-pan are cut off, in 
order that the metal may enter. The whole »pparatus 
is next sunk into a large iron kettle containing melted 
metal, and the metal, running in through the open spaces 
at the corners of the pan-lid, insinuates itself into every 
hollow of the mould After ten minutes’ immersion the 
pan is raised, and when cold, the contents are removed, 
and a cast plate, the face of which is a perfect fac-simile 
of the types from which the mould was taken, is obtained. 
In order to insure the proper thickness, as well as an 
even surface, the back of the plate is shaved upon a 
shaving-machine. ‘The most careful casting cannot 
prevent occasional defects in a plate, and it is the duty 
of the jintsher to remove small globules of metal, which 
occasionally adhere to the letters, or to replace those 
letters that have been broken, by dexterously soldering 
in newones. This mode, kuown as the Plaster process, 
is the most perfect, and the one mostly employed in 
stereotyping books. Another method, called the /upier- 
Maché, may be thus described; 4 or 5 sheets of mois- 
tened sized tissue-paper, called papter-maché, slightly 
pasted together on a sheet of plate paper, are placed 
upon the surface of the types. The whole is then struck 
with a heavy brush till the soft paper has taken a per- 
fect impression of the type. On this matrix, as it is 
then called, a sheet of plate paper is next placed and 
again beaten with a brush. This paper mould is next 
dried and hardened by being placed upon a steam chest 
and a heavy screw pressure put on it in order to retain 
the perfect impression while drying. From this mould 
a cast may be taken by simply Piningit in a flask and 
pouring upon it the molten metal. Several casts can 
be taken from the same mould. On account of the 
simplicity and rapidity of this paper process, many 
newspapers and publications having a large circulation 
have adopted it as the means of supplying plates, for 
the rapid production of the requisite number of copies. 
Still a third method of stereotyping, called the Clay pro- 
cess, has been recently invented, in which the mould of 
the type is made of clay, and by pressure as in elec- 
trotyping. The benefits afforded by S. are many; in 
the production of works of reference, of standard au- 
thors, and of books for which there is a continued de- 
mand, the process is of the greatest utility. Indeed, it 
is e-sential to the production of cheap books in large 
numbers, as it saves the publisher from printing more 
copies at a time than he needs ; and when a new demand 
arises, there is no necessity to undergo a fresh expense 
in the new composition of the types. 

—a. Pertaining, or having reference, to fixed metallic 
types; executed on fixed metallic types, or plates of 
fixed type; as, a stereotype edition. 

—v.a. (imp. and pp. sTEREOTYPED, sté’re-o-lipt.) To 
print by the use of fixed metallic types; to muke, as 
fixed metallic types or plates of type-metal, correspond- 
ing with the words and letters of a book; to compose, 
as a book in fixed types; as, to stereotype the works of 
Shakspeare. 

Ste’reoty . p. a. Formed on fixed metallic types, 
or plates of fixed types; as, a stereotyped work. — Hence, 
analogically, established in a fixed, unchangeable man- 
ner; as, stereotyped ideas. 

Ste’reoty per, Ste’reoty pe-founder, Ste“ re- 
otypist, n. A maker of stereotype plates. 

Stereotyp'ie. a. Belonging, or relating to, stereotypa 
or stereotype plates. 
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reotypog'ra hy, n. (Gr. sterens, solid, typos, a 

ag ts and graphé, 2 Art or practice of printing 
in stereotype, or from stereotype plates. 

Stereo "typy, n. Art or occupation of makiug stereo- | 

t. plates. 

storile, (ster u.,) a. [Fr., from Lat. sterilis, barren; Gr. 
sterros, stony.; Barren; infertile; unfruitful; yielding 
little or nocrop; as, n sterile soil, a sterile year.—Barren ; 
inproductive of offspring; as, a sterile woman, a sterile 


beast. 
—Lacking fecnndity of ideas; destitute of imagination or 
sentiment; as,a sterile production, a sterile writer or 
wen ker. 
~ (Bat ) Bearing stamens only; as, a sterile plant. 
sterility, n. (Fr. sterilité; Lat. sterilitas.] Quality 
or state of being sterile, or of producing little or 
nothing; barrenness; untruitfalness ; unproductiveness ; 
state of not producing young, as of animals. — Destitu- 
tion or poverty of ideas or sentiments, as in writings; 
want of fertility, or of inventive power. 
( Bot.) See SUPPLEMENT. 
gter’ilize, v.a. [Fr. stériliser.] To make sterile; to 
exhaust of productive power: to impoverish, as land. 
— To deprive of the power of propagation, as of young. 
Ster let. n. (Russ. stérliadj.) (Zoöl.) The smallest 
species of Sturgeon (Acipenser ruthemus), being from 2 
to 3 feet in length; it is found chiefly in the Volga, and 
is considered a great delicacy. The caviare made from 
this fish is confined almost exclusively to the use of the 


royal table. 

ster Iing. a. [Probably from Easterling, the proper 
name, in past days, of German traders in England. 
who~e money was of the purest quality.] An epithet 
by which English coin or money of account is distin- 
guished; as, a pound sterling, sterling value. — Hence, 
by implication, of superior quality; genuine; pure; ex- 
cellent; as, a work of sterling merit, a man of sterling 
reputation. 

—. English money of account. 

American S. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Ster Bing, in Arkansas, a village of Philips co., abt. 9 
m. N. of Helena, 

Ster ling. in Connecticut, a post- village and township of 
Windham co., 46 m. 8 E. of Hartford. 

Ster Iinx. in Minois, a post-village and township of 
Whitesides co., 110 m. W. of Chicago, 

Sterling, in Indiana, a township of Crawford co.; pop. 
abt. 2,000. 

Sterling, in Massachusetts, a post-village and twp. of 
Worcester co., 40 m. N.W. of Boston. 

Ster Ii ng, in Michigan, a township of Macomb co.; pop. 
abt. 1.600. 

Sterling, in Minnesota, a post-township of Blue Earth 
co., abt. 20 m. S.W. of Mankato. 

Sterling. in Missouri, a village of Lincoln co., on the 
Mississippi River, abt. 50 m. N.N.W. of St. Louis. 

Sterling. in New Fork, a post-village and township of 
Cayuga co. 30 m. N. of Auburn; pop. of twp. abt. 4,500. 

Sterling. in Ohia, a village and township of Brown 
co., mbt. 33 m. N.E. of Cincinnati; pop. of twp. abt. 1,800. 

Sterling, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Wayne 
co.; pap. abt. 1,600. 

Sterling. in Vermont, a township of Lamoille co., 28 m. 
N.E. of Montpelier. 

Sterling, in Wisconsin, a township of Polk co.; pop. 
abt. 150.— A township of Vernon co. 

Ster’ Ling City, in Colorado, a village of Park co., abt. 
90 m. S.W. of Denver. 

Ster’ Ling Hill, in Connecticut, a post - village of Wind- 
ham co., abt. 18 m. N.E. of Norwich. 

Ster’Lingville, in New York, a post- village of Jeffer- 
son co., 155 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Stern, a. (comp. STERNER; superl. STERNEST.) [A. 8. 
styrme.) Fixed with an aspect of austerity, severity, or 
authority; rigid; as, a sl-rn countenance, a stern gaze. 
— Noting severity of manners or disposition; harsh; 
unrelenting; cruel; austere; as, a stern parent, a stern 
will. — Immovable; rigidly decided or steadfast; as, a 
acer alternative, stern virtue. 

=n. [A. S. steora, a starer.] The hinder part of any- 
thing: ; — hence, humorously, the buttocks. 

(2Vaut.) The aft or hind part of a ship, boat, or other 
vessel: in contradistinction from the stem or prow. 

ehe stern, laden more deeply abaft than forward ;— 
Said ofa ship. 
te un. n. (Zo) The Terns, a genus of birds, order 
Netatores. They 
have 2 bill as 
long. or longer, 
than the head, 
almost straight. 


Sternberg. a town of Moravia, 10 m. from Olmutz. 


Stern bergite. n. 


down n with the nail, like tin-foil. 
Sisenhenca, n. (Naut.) The leeway, or retrogres- 
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latter characters, the species of Serna are sometimes 
called sea-swallows. There are several American spe- 
cies, among which S. paradisea, the Roseate Tern (big. 
2429), from New York to Florida, is 16 inches long. 


Manuf. Woollens, linens, and canvas. Pop. 11,616, 

1 Flexible sulphide of silver 
and iron, composed oi 
silver, and 35-44 iron. 


30°38 per cent. of sulphur, 34°18 

It generally occurs in implanted 
rhombic crystals, which are xttached to the matrix 
laterally, so as to form rose-like or fun-like aggrega- 
tions, also massive. It is of a pinchbeck, brown color, | 
with a violet-bine tarnish; is very sectile, and flexible, 
in thin lamina, which after being bent may be smoothed 


sive motion of a vessel; — hence, a loss of way in mak- | 
ing tacks. 

To make a stern-board, to recede from the point reached 
in the last tack. 

Stern’-chase, a. A chase in which two vessels snil 
on one identical course, one pursuing in the wake of the 
other. 

Sterne, Laurence, an English miscellaneous writer, of 

a very singular and original cust, was a grandson of 

Richard Sterne, archbishop of York, and B. in 1713, at 

Clonmel, in Ireland, where his father, a lieutenant in 

the army, was at that time stationed. He was educated 

at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he took his degree 
of M. A. in 1740. Having entered into orders, his uncle, 

Dr. Sterne, a wealthy pluralist, presented him with the 

living of Sutton, to which were afterwards added a pre- 

bend at York, the rectory of Stillington, and the cu- 
racy of Coxwold.. For many years he was little known 
beyond the vicinity of his pastoral residences; but in 

1759 appeared the first two vols. of his celebrated Tris- 

tram Shandy, which drew upon him praise and censure 

of every kind, and became so popular that a bookseller 
engaged for its completion on very lucrative terms. 

During the intervals of the publication of Tristram 

Shandy, the ninth volume of which appeared in 1767, 

he published three vols. of Sermons, with his own comic 

figure, from a painting by Reynolds. at the head of them. 

He then spent some years in travelling on the Continent, 

and, in 1768, he composed his Sentimental Journey, 

which, by a number of pathetic incidents, and vivid 

strokes of national and characteristic delineation, is ren- 

dered extremely entertaining, and acquired a more gen- 

eral reputation than even its predecessor, D. 1768. 

Sterned, (stérnd.) a. (Nant.) Waving a particular 

form of stern ; — said of a ship; as, square-sterned, pink- 

sterned, round-slerned. 

Stern’'ly, adv. In a stern manner; with an austere or 

stern air or countenance; with severity or authority. 

Stern’most, a. Furthest aft or astern; as, the stern- 

most ship in a squadron. 

Stern’'ness, n. Quality of being stern; severe or harsh 

manner or disposition; austerity ; rigor; harshness. 

Sterno-cos’'tal, a. [Gr. sternon, the breast, and Lat. 

casta, a rib.) (Anat.) Belonging, or having reference, to 

the breast-bone and the ribs. 

Stern’-post, n. (Siip-building.) The straight piece 
of timber at the aftermost part of a ship, and to which 
both sides of the vessel unite; the lower end is tenoned 
into the keel. 

Stern’-sheets, n. pl. [Stern and sheet.) (Nant.) That 
part of a ship’s boat which is contained between the 
stern and the hindermost seat of the rowers. 

Stern’son, Stern’-kmee, n. (Ship-building.) A 
timber bearing the same relation to the stern-post 
that the stemson bears to the stem. 

Ster' num, n. [Lat., from Gr. sternon.] (Anat.) The 
breast-bone, an oblong, flat, irregularly-shaped bone 
placed at the fore part of the thorax (see Fig. 2258). In 
the young subject, it consists of a number of bones, 
which become united in the adult, when it consists of 
three, and sometimes of two, or even of one bone. It 
serves for the articulation of the seven upper or trne 
ribs on each side, is of use in aiding respiration, and de- 
fende the heart and lungs. 

Sternutation, (“sun, ) n. [Fr.; Lat. sternutatio.] 
The act of sneezing. 

Sternu’tative, Sternu’tatory, a. Having the 
quality to excite or promote sneezing. 

—n. Any substance that causes one to sneeze. 

\Stern’-way, n. (Naut.) The retrograde or backward 
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at the upper part of the sternum, bronchtal respiration; 
while in other parts of the chest it is cailed vesicular 
respiration, Besides these, — the usual sounds heard 
When the parts are mojstened by their natural secretions, 
—there are other sounds given out when there is an in- 
creased resistance offered to the passage of the air, either 
by a contraction of the part,or by the greater density of 
the fluids; these sounds are called rionchi, or rattles, and 
are either dry or moist — dry, when the mucous mem- 
brane is swollen, or there is a constriction of the tubes; 
and moist, when fluids of a thinner consistency are col- 
lected in the several parts of the lungs 

Stethoscop'ic, Stethoscop‘ical, a. (Fr. s/étho- 

scopique.) Pertaining, or relating, to a stethoscope; 

determined, or rendered, by means of a stethoscope. 

Stet/son, in Mains, a post-township of Penobscot co., 

56 m. N.E. of Augnsta; pop. abt. 1.100. 

Stet'tin, an important town and river-port of Prussia, 

cap. of Pomerania, on the left bank of the Oder, 36 m. 

above where it unites with the Baltic. The town commu- 

nicates, by a bridge, with a suburb on the right side of 
the river, and is very strongly fortified. It is well-built, 
and is the most ancient, as well as the principal, town of 

Pomerania. & is the seat of an extensive and growing 

commerce, and the principal port of importation in 

Prussia. Pap (1831) 91 745.—Stettin Haff is an enlarge- 

ment of the Oder immediately N. of Stettin; area, 200 

sq.m. It receives several rivers, and has communica- 

tion with the Baltic by three outlets. 

Stet’tin, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Marathon co.; 

pop. abt. 300. 

Steu’ben, FREDERIC WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, BARON, an offi- 

cer of the American Revolution, u. in Magdeburg, Prus- 

sin, 1730. He came to America in 1777, and his offer 
of service was readily accepted. Having received the 
appointment of in- 
spector-general, with 
the rank of major- 
general, he proved of 
efficient service to the 

American army, in es- 

tablishing asystem of 

discipline nnd tactics, 

a perfect knowledge 

of which he had ac- 

quired as an officer 
under Frederick the 

Great. As generous 

in character as he was 

capable as an officer, 
he spent his whole for- 
tune in clothing his 
men, and gave his last 
dollar to the soldiers. 

Congress made tardy reparation, and in 1790 voted him 

an annuity of $2,500 and a township of land in the State 

of New York, both of which he divided with his fellow- 
officers. D. on his estate, near Utica, N V, 1791. In 

1870, the corner-stone of a monument to his memory 

was laid ut the Schützen Park. 

Steu ben, in Jilinois, a township of Marshall co.; pop. 
abt. 2,000. 

Steuben, in Indiana, a N E. co., bordering on Ohio and 
Michigan; area, 314 sq. m. Rivers. Pigeon and St. 
Joseph's. Surface, diversified; soil, generally fertile. 
Capital, Angola. Pup. (1880) 14,644.—A township of 
the above county. 

—A township of Warren county. 

Steuben, in Mainz, a post-township of Washington co., 
110 m. N.E. of Augusta: pop. abt. 1,400. 

Steuben, in New York, n S. W. co., bordering on Penn- 
sylvania; area, 1.500 sq.m. Rirers. Conhocton, Canis- 
teo, Tioga, and Chemung. Surface, hilly; soil, fertile 
Min. Iron, alum, and building-stone (up. Bath. a 
abt. 100,000. — A post-township of Oneida co., 18 m. N. 
of Utica; pop. abt. 2,300. 

Steuben, in Ohio, a post-village of Huron co., abt. 30 
m. SS. E. of Sandusky City. 

Steu'ben ville. in Jndiana, a village of Randolph co., 
12 m. N. W of Winchester. 

Steubenville, in Ohio, a city and river-port. cap. of 
Jefferson co., on the Ohio River, 35 m. S. W. of Pittsburg; 
pop. abt. 9,000. A 

Steve, v.a. [Allied to stow.] To stow, as goods in a 
ship's bold. 

Ste'vedore, n. One who is engaged in the loading and 


Fig. 2430. — BARON 8TEUDEN. 


| movement of a ship, that is, stern foremost, 

Ster“ ret's Gap, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 

| Perry co. 

Sterto’rious, Ster’torous, a. [Fr. stertoreuæ, from 
Lat. stertere, to snore.) Accompanied with, or charac- 
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terized by, a deep snoring, or heavy, labored breathing, 
as in apoplexy; — hence, breathing with hoarse inspira- 
tions ; snoring. 

Stethom’eter, n. [Gr. stéthos, chest, and metron, 
measure.) (Med.) An instrument for determining the 
differential mobility of the opposite sides of the chest in 
respiration. 

Steth’oscope, n. [Gr. stéthos, the chest, and skopein, 
to explore.) ( Med.) An instrument invented by M. Laen- 
nec, of Paris, in 1823, and is of valuable aid in the process 
of auscultation. It consists of a tube abont ten inches 
in length, made of wood, or sometimes of gutta-percha, 


the other. The wide end is applied to the chest, or other 
part of the patient, the physician putting his ear to the 
narrow end, and from the sounds emitted by the heart, 
lungs, &c., the state of these parts may be ascertained. 
These sounds vary according as they are examined at 
different parts of the chest or neck: thus. in the latter 
region, the sound heard is called ¢racheal respiration ; 
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widening considerably at one end. and but slightly at, 


discharging of vessels; a Jumper. 

Ste’vens, Tasappeus, an American statesman and re- 
former, B. at Peacham, Caledonia co., Vt.. 1793, gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College in 1814, removed to Penn- 
sylvania, studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1816. He was elected to the State Legislature in 1833, 
1834, 1835, 1837, and 1841, was returned a member of 
the convention to revise the State constitution, but, 
being then, as always after, hostile to slavery, he refused 
to sign the document because it restricted suffrage on 
account of color. In 1848, he was elected to the Thirty- 
second Congress from the Lancaster district, and ardently 
opposed the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. In 1859, 
Mr. & was again returned, and continued in Congress, 
by successive reélections, and at the time of his death 
was serving his seventh term. In all these Congresses 
he was a recognized leader. Thoroughly radical in his 
views, hating slavery with all the intensity of his na- 
ture, believing it jnst, right. and expedient, not only to 
emancipate, but to arm the negro and make him a sol- 
dier, and ufter the war to make him a citizen and give 
him the ballot, he led off in all measures for effectin, 
these ends. The Emancipation Proclamation was ame 
upon the President by him on all grounds of right, jus- 
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tice, and expediency; the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution was initiated and pressed by him. He 
advocated and carried, during the war, acts of confisca- 
tion, and proposed the most rigid and stern measures 
against the Southern people to the last day of his life. 
D, in Washington, 1868. — Am. An. Cycl. 

Ste'vens, in Dakotu, un E co., bordering on Minnesota; 
arra, 2,400 sq.m, Rivers. Red River of the N., aud Shy- 
enne. Surfuce, level. Cup. Shyenne. 

Stevens, in Washington Territory, a N. co., bordering 
ou British nbi. Rivers. Columbia, Wenatchee, and 
Okanigon. Surface, mountainous in the W., elsewhere 
undulating: soil, generally fertile. Cap. Fort Colville. 

Stevenson, in Alabama, a post-village of Jackson co., 
38 m. W.S.W. of Chattanooga. 

Stevenson, in Czlifornia, a village of Merced co., abt. 
30 m W. of Snelling. 

Stevenson, or STEPHENSON, in Virginia, a village of 
Frederick co., 28 m. W.8.W. of Harper’s Ferry. 

Ste’ven’s Point, in Wisconsin, a post-vill. of Portage 
co., 130 m N. of Madison. 

Ste'venstown, in Wisconsin. a post-village of La 
Crosse co., abt, 20 r . of La Crosse. 

r in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Brad- 
ord co. 

Stevensville, in Virginia, a post-village of King and 
Queen co,, 31 m. N.E. of Richmond. 

Stew, (%.) v.a. [Fr. turer; It. stufare; Sp. estufar, 
to stew.) To seethe or gently boil; to boil slowly in a 
moderate manner, or with a simmering heat; as, to slew 
meat or vegetables. 

—v.n. To be seethed in a slow, gentle manner, or in heat 
and moisture. 

—n. [Fr. rte, stewed meat; A.S. stafa, a stove] A 
hot place ;— hence, a baznio; a brothel. — A dish that 
has been cooked by stewing; as, an oyster stew, Irish 
stew, &c.— A state of bewilderment, confusion, difti- 
culty. or worry; as, In case of failure, what a siew shall 

be in? 

Steward, (sti’ard,)n. [A. S. stiward] One who man- 
ages the domestic concerns of a large family: as, a house 
steward. — A land-agent; one who has the control and) 
charge of a large estate; in Scotland, a factor. — In 
England, an officer who superintends the concerns of 
the kitchen in colleges. — A fiscal manager of certain 
bodies or institutions; as, the steward of a hospital. 

(Naut.) An officer on shipboard who has the man- 
agement of the table and of serving the provisions. | 
®teward, Lord High, of England, anciently! 
the first officer of state; it was hereditary in the family 
of Hugh Grentmesnil, who was Lord High Steward in 
the reign of Henry II.; it passed by marriage to the 
Earls of Leicester. and reverted to the crown in 1265 on 
the death and attainder of Simon de Montfort; it was 
then granted to the son of Henry HI. Since the reign 
of Henry IV., who at his succession held the position, 
it has fallen into abeyance. A temporary Lord High 
St ward is appointed at coropations and at trials of peers. 

Steward, High, of Scotland, was formerly an 
office of great dignity, dating back from the 12th to the 
l5th cent It was hereditary, and became the origin 
of the royal family name of Stewart or Stuart, by the 
accession of Robert, the 7th high Stewart, to the Scot- 
tish throne, In 1469 the title of high Stewart of Scot- 
land, became a title of the eldest son of the king, hence} 
is now taken by the Prince of Wales. 

Stewardess. n. A female attendant on shipboard. 

Stewart. ALEXANDER, a Scottish clergyman and author, 
B.1781. Among his works are, Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 
de., 1519; Compendium of Modern History, de. p. 1862. 

Stewart, ALEXANDER TurNeY,an American merchant, 
B. in Ireland 1502, educated for the ministry, and was a 
man of considerable literary attainment. He came to 
New York, in 1819, with very little means, and taught 
school fora time. In 1823 he started his business career 
as a retail dry-goods merchant with a capital of less 
than $1,500; from this small beginning hia business ex- 
tended into one of the largest mercantile houses in the 
world, He projected the Working- Women's Home, 
upon which several millions were spent in erecting 
buildings; the project was abandoned, after his death, as 
a failure, and the edifice turned into a hotel. p. 1876. 

Stewart. Cuances, an English oriental scholar, B. 1770, 
edited several works on Eastern literature, Hislory o, 
Bengal, 1913, de. D. 1840. 

Stew art, CHarLes, an American naval officer, B. in 
Philadelphia, 1778, was sent to sea, at the age of thirteen, 
as a cnlin boy, e rapidly to the posi 
in the merchant marine, and entered the service of the 
U.S. as a lieutenant in 1798. As commander of the 
brig Siren he participated in the celebrated bombard- 
ment of Tripoh, Aug. 8, 180. and received the praise of 
Decatur for his gallantry on that occasion. In 1506, he 
was promoted to the rank of captain. In 1812, he was} 
pliced in command of the frigate Constitution, and during 
the year tollowing, though closely pressed by the British | 
fleet. succeeded in elnding the enemy and bringing his 
ship safely to Norfolk, Subsequently he pnt to sea on 
R cruise, which was barren of result until the 20th of 
Feb., 1815, when he fell in with the British ships yane 
and Lerent, and although they were vastly superior to 
the frigate, promptly attacked them, A severe engage- 
ment in the moonlight, listing three hours, took place, 
at the end of which both vessels of the enemy struck 
their colors amd surrendered, having been badly damaged, 
and losin, men in killed and wounded, The Gonsti- 
tution was bat little injured, so admirably was she man- 

l. Her lose was but 3 killed and 12 wounded. 

news of this glorions fent was received with the 

wildest manifestations of joy by the people of the U. S. 

Un the return home of Capt. &, numerous honors were 
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paid him. The Common Conncil of New York gave him 
the freedom of the city in a gold box, and the State of 
Pennsylvania presented him with a yold-hilted sword, 
and officially thanked him for the victory. Congress 
also voted him the thanks of the nation, together with 
a gold medal commemorative of his exploit, which was, 
undoubtedly, one of the most brilliant in our naval his- 
tory. Capt. S. continued in active service till 1845, 
when he was placed on the retired list. In 1862 he was 
commissioned a rear-admiral, and p. Nov. 7, 1869. 

Stew'art, DuGatp, a Scotch philosopher, B. at Edin- 
burgh, 1 „received his education at the University of 
Glasgow, under Reid. In 1785, he was called to the 
chair of Moral Philosophy, previously filled by Ferguson. 
This post he beld till 1810, when ailing health com- 
pelled him to resign. S. was very popular as a professor 
and lecturer; his teaching, like his master's, Was a pro- 
test against the extreme results of the sensualist philos- 
ophy. He first appeared as an author in 1792, when 
he published the first volume of his Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind The second did not 
appear till 1814, and the third followed in 1527. Among 
his other works are, Philosophical Essays, which passed 
through several editions; Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 
a preliminury dissertation, for the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,” on the progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and 
Polit Science, which appeared in two parts in 1815 
and 1821, and bad a great run fora time; and biogra- 
phies of Adam Smith, Dr. Reid, aud Dr. Robertson. D. 
1828. 

Stew’art, in Georgia, a W. S. W. co., bordering on Aln- 
bama; area, 50 sq.m. Rirers. Chattahoochee River, 
and Hannahatchee, Kinchafoona, and Pataula creeks. 
Surface, diversified; svil, fertile. Cup. Lumpkin. 7%. 
(1880) 13 gas. 

Stewart, in Pennsylvania, a township of Fayette co.; 
pop. abt. 1,200. 

Stewart, in 7’nnesser,a N. N. W. co., bordering on Ken- 
tucky; area, 700 sq. m. Rivers. Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee. Surface, diversified ; soil, generally fertile. Cap 
Dover. 

Stewart Islands, a group in the Pacific Ocean. — 
Also, an island of New Zealand. 

Stew’artsburg, in Tennessee, a village of Rutherford 
co., 20 m. S.E of Nashville. 

Stew’art’s Fork, a river of Tras. rises in Cook co, 

and falls into the W. Fork of Trinity River in Tarrant co. 

Stew’art’s Mills, in Jl/inois, a village of Crawford co. 

Stew’‘artson, in ennsylvania, a township of Potter 
co.; pop. abt. 100. 

Stew’artstown, in New Hampshire, a post-township 
of Coos co, 130 m. N. of Concord, 

Stewartstown, in Pennsylvania, a village of Alle- 
ghany co., 5 m. N.E. of Pittsburg; pop. abt. 1.900. 

Stewartstown, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Mo- 

nongalia co. 

Stew’artsville, in Minnesota. a post-village of Olm- 
sted co., abt. 13 m. S. of Rochester. 

Stewartsville, in Missouri, a post-village of Le Kalb 
co., 21 m. E. of St. Joseph. 

Stewartsville, in N. Carolina, a village of Richmond 
co., 107 m. S.W. of Raleigh. 

Stewartsville, in New Jersey, a post-village of War- 
ren co, abt. 10 m. S. of Belvidere; pop. abt 700. 

Stewartsville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Westmoreland co., 19 m. E.S. E. of Pittsburg. 

Stew’ish, a. Suiting a stew, bagnio, or brothel. 

Steyer, (stirr,) n town of Upper Austria, at the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Steyer and Enns, 19 m. from Linz. 
Manuf, Cotton and woollens, but chiefly iron goods. 
Pop. 11,740. 

Sthen‘ic, a. [From Gr. sthenos, strength,] (Med) Ap- 

plied to one of those discases which are tht result of in- 

flammatory or increased action, as opposed to asthenic, 
or diseases of debilit 

'Stiacciato, (sté-at-cha'to.)n. [It.] (S.) A very 
low relief adopted by sculptors for works which could 
be allowed little projection from the suriace or base line 
chosen 

Stib’nite, n. [Lat. stibium.] (Min.) A native ter- 
sulphide of antimony, occurring in long prismatic or 
acicular crystals, or in fibrous form, of a lead-gray color 
inclining to steel-gray, and sometimes with an irides- 
cent tarnish. It is the ore from which most of the an- 
timony of commerce is obtained. Comp. Antimony 
7288, sulphur 27:12 = 100, 

Sticea’do, n. (ag) An instrument consisting of 
small lengths of wood, flat at the bottom and rounded 
at the top, and resting on the edges ofa kind of open] 
box, They are unequal in size, gradually increasing 
from the smallest to the largest, and are taned to the 
diatonic scale, — Moore, 

Stich, (stick,) n. (Gr. stichos, a row, line.] A verse, of 
wha ar measure or number of feet. (o.) — A line in 
the Scriptures. (0.) — An American localism for a stitch 
of bund. 

Stichom'etry. n. Gr. stic and metron, measure, )] 
Measurement of books, ained by their lineal 
contents, — A division of the text of a book into lines 

Stick, n. [A. S. sticea.| A piece of wood, long, slender, 
and pointed, or tapering to a point, originally used as 
a goad. — The small shoot or branch of a tree or shrub 
cut off; a rod; a staf.— Any stem of a tree, of any 
size, cut for fuel or timber — Anything in the form of 
a stick; as, a sick of sealing-wax, — A stab; a prod; u 
thrust with a sharp-pointed instrument. 

(Print.) See Composina, 

—v. a. (mmp. and pp stuck.) Dan. stikke.] To pierce or 

prod with a pointed instrument; to stab; to puncture ; 
rence, to slay by piercing: as, to stick an ox in slangh- 
ter.—To infix; to thrust in; to fasten or cause to re- 
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main by piercing; as, to stick a pin in one’s scarf. — To 

set; to fix in.—Toset with something sharp or pointea; 

as, to stick cards, — To fix on the point of a weapon or 
instrument; as, to stick a potato on a fork, pig-sticking, 

— To cause to attach by adhesive application ; as, to 
stick plaster on a cnt finger. 

Stick, v. a. (It.) To arrange In a composing-stick ; 
as, to slick type; — used in n colloquial sense. 

To stick ont, to cause to project or appear prominent. 

v. u. To udhere; to hold to by cleaving to the surface, 
as by tenacity or attraction ; us. tur ce to the fingers 
— Hence, to stay or remain fixed or united; to cling 
fast to, as something reproachful; toabide; to rest with 
the memory: as, a nickname often sticks to a person — 
To be impeded by adhesion or obstruction ; to be stopped 
or hindered trom proceeding : to be arrested ina course; 
to stop; to be prevented from making progress; as, the 
answer stuck in his throat, a cart-wheel sticks in the 
mud.— To hesitate: to be embarrassed, perplexed, or 
puzzled; as, to stick in a dilemma. — To cause difficul- 
ties, scruples, or doubts; to entertain hesitancy; as, he 
is a man who sticks at nothing to gain his ends.—To be 
closely allied; to adhere in intimate friendship and 
affection ; as, old friends onght to sick together. — To 
stick by, to be firm and steadtast ip adhesion or support: 
as, he stuck by his purty to the lust. — To be irksome by 
adherence; ns, sad memories sometimes stick by one. — 
To stick to, to be constant and resolute in keeping or ad- 
hering to; as, he sticks to bis word, — To stick upon, to 
dwell upon: not to discard or forsake ; as, an unavenged 
insult sticks upon the memory. — To stick in one's gis- 
zard, figuratively, to be retained in the thoughts, as 
something disagreeable or unpalatable; as, the neces- 
sity for a woman to hold her tongue ou occasions is apt 
to stick tn her gizzard, (Colloq.) 

Stick’er, n. One who, or that which, sticks. — A curt, 
pointed remark intended to snub or put down an offen- 
sive person. (Collog.) — In the U. States. an article of 
merchandise which bangs on hand, and does not meet 
with a ready sale. 

Stick’iness, n. State or quality of being sticky; 
glutinousness ; adhesiveness ; viscosity; tenacity ; as, the 
stickiness of gum. 

Stick'ing-plaster,n. An adhesive plaster for clos- 
ing wounds. cuts, &c.; court-plaster. 

Stickle, (sik) v. n. [From the practice of pugilists, 
who formerly placed seconds with sichs or stares, to in- 
terpose occnsionally.|— To espouse or take part with 
one side or the other. — To contend, dispute, contest, 
oraltercate, in an intrusive manner. on frivolons gronnds: 
as, to stickle for precedence. — To trim; to play fast and 
loose; to go turn about from one side to the other. 

Stic’kleback, n. (Z-öl.) The common name of the 
genus Gasterosteus, com- 
prising acanthopteryg- 
ions fishes, consisting of 
many species, several 
of which are American, 
which differ principally 


in their number of 
spines, and are named Fig. 2431. 
accordingly. They are  THREE-SPINED STICKLEBACK, 


seldom above 21⁄ inches 
in length. 

Stickler. u. Originally. a sidesman to fencers or pugil- 
ists; a second; an umpire in an affair of honor — 
Specifically, one who obstinately contends for some friv- 
olous thing; as, old maids are sticklers for fine-drawn 
propriety. 

Stick’y, a. (comp. STICKIFR ; superl. sTICKTEST.) Having 
the quality of sticking, or of adhering to a surface; ad- 
hesive: viscous; gluey; gummy; viscid; tenacious; 
gintinous, 

Stic'ta. n. (Bot) A genus of lichens. S. pulmonaria, 
commonly known as Tree Lung-wort, or Onk-Inngs, pos- 
gesses tonic and nutritious properties. In Liberia it is 
used instead of hops for impurting bitterness to beer. 
A brown dye is produced from it in France. 

Stiernoe, (-u r.) two islands of Norway, one at 
the entrance of the Skager-Rack, and the other in Fin- 
mark, between Altengaard and Hammerfest. 

Stiff n. In England, a cant term for a bank-note ; as, a 
bit of stif. 

—a. (comp. STIFFER; superl. 8TIPFEST ) [ A. S. stif ] Rigid; 
strong; inflexible; not ductile or pliant; not flaccid; 
not easily bent, as, s/f paper. — Not soft nor hard; 
not liqnid or fluid; inspissated: as, a stiff paste. — Vio- 
lent: strong; sustained in impetnans motion; as, it 
blows a stif - Pertinacious ; stubborn ; obstinate; 
resolute; not easily shaken or subdued; firm in perse- 
Verance or resistance: as, a man of sf opinions or prej- 
udices, they made a stif fight of it, &c.— Constrained ; 
affected ; not natural and easy ; harsh or formal in man- 
ner: starched; stuck-up; as, he maintained a stif re- 
serve. 

(Naut.) Supporting a press of eanvas without rolling 
much, as a ship; — the antithesis of crank, 

Stiffen, %% % v.a. [A S. stifian; Ger. streifen.) To 
make stiff or rigid; to make less pliant, ductile, or fle 
ble; as, to stiffen linen with starch.—To make more thick 
or viscous, to inspissate; as, to stiffen putty.—To make 
torpid: as, “stiffening grief.” (Dryden. -o make more 
stendy, in order to maintain the due equilibrium; as, to 
stiffen a ship. 

— n To become stiff; to become more rigid or lesa 
pliant or flexille: as, boxing st//ens one's biceps mus- 
cles.—To be inspissated : to become more thick or hard, 
or less soft: as, milk &i by coagulation. To grow 
more pertinaci... or obstinate; to become less ductile, 
tender, or yielding; to become less snsceptible of im- 
pression; as, adversity sti some natures. 


(Gasterosteus aculeatus.) 
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Stiffening,n. Something that is applied to a sub- 
stance to make it more rigid or less soft. 

Stiffening-order, „. ((.) A permission granted 
by the department of customs to take on board heavy 

Is as ballast, to steady the ship. — Simmonds. 

Stiff Joint. ( Med.) See Contractura, in RUPP T. 

StiMly, adv. Firmly; strongly; rigidly; ; obstinately, 

Stiff-necked. ( néckt,) a. Stubborn ; contuimacious ; 
inflexibly obstinate; unyielding. 

Stilfness, n. State or quality of being stiff; rigidness; 
lack of ductility, pliableness, or flexibility; the firm 
texture or consistence of a substance which renders it 
difficult to bend; as, the stiffness of teak timber. — 
Thickness; spissitude; a state or condition of being 
neither hard nor soft; as, the stiffness of liquid glue. — 
Tension; not laxity; as, the stiffness of a rope. — In- 
aptitude to motion; torpidness; as, stiffness of the 
limbs from intense cold.— Rigorousness; harshness; 
severity; as, sliffnzss of punishment. — Obstinacy ; 
stubbornness; inflexibility; contumaciousness ; as, st: ff- 
ness of temper, stiffness of prejudice.— Formality of 
manner; constraint; assumed or affected preciseness ; 
as, stiffness of etiquette. — Affected, constrained, or 
stilted manner of speech or writing; want of fluency, 
or of natural simplicity and ease; as, stiffness of epis- 
tolary style. 

Stine, (x/l) v. a. Fr. étouffer.) To choke; to suffo- 
cate; to stop, as the breath or action of the lungs, by 
crowding something, as smoke, into the wind-pipe, or 
by infusing a substance into the lungs, or by other 
Means; as, to stifle one with dust.—To stop; to quench ; 
to smother; to denden; to extinguish; as, to stijle a 
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dignities of the state by Theodosius the Great, and mar- 
ried Serena, the Emperor's adopted daughter, besides 
being intrusted. in 394, with the guardianship of his two 
sons, Arcadius and Honorius. On the division of the 
empire, & became virtual governor of the West, in the 
character of first minister to Honorius, while the same 
power in the East was exercised by Rufinus, under 
Arcadius, the other emperor. The military genius of &., 
after this period, was exhibited in the reduction of 
Africa, which had been led into a revolt by Eutropius, 
the successor of Rutinus at the Eastern court, and sub- 
sequently in the great contests with Alaric und Rada- 
gasius. In the year 403 he routed the former near 
Verona, and in 406 put the hosts of the latter to flight, 
and killed their commander. While S. lived he sustained 
the fortunes of the Roman name, but he was accused 
of having a secret understanding with Alaric, and 
treacherously put to death in 408. The wives and 
children of 30,000 Germans who were in his service 
Were massacred at the same time. 

Still, „ 4. [A.S _stillun, gestillan, to be mute or quiet.) 
To silence; to hush; to pnt a stop to, as noise. — To put 
a stop to, as motion, turmoil, or agitation; to lull, to 
make quiet; as, to still a tempest — To pacify; to ap- 
pease; to allay; to calm, as turbulence, agitation, or 
excitement; as, to still the emotions, 

—a. (comp. STILLER; superl. 8TILLEST.) Silent; hushed; 
uttering no sound; as wife's tongue is still for once. 
—Calm; quiet; trang 
or agitation; as, the air was still. — Motionless ; us, to 
sit still. 

—n. Calm; silence; repose; quietude; as, the still of 


fire —To suppress; to hinder from transpiring or spread- 
ing; to check, or restrain and destroy; to suppress or 
repress; to conceal ; to withhold from manifestation or 
publicity; as, to stifle a report, to stifle evidence, to 
stifle one’s passion or conscience, &c. 

—n. (Par) That joint in a horse's hind-leg which 
corresponds to the knee in man.—A disease in the knee- 
pan of « horse. — Stifle-bone, a amall bone in the hind- 
leg of a horse which corresponds to the knee-pan in man. 

Stigliano, (e- e- u no,) à town of S. Italy, 28 m. from 
Matera; pop. 5,115. 

Stix’ma, n.; pl. STIGMATA. [Lat.; Gr.. from stizd, to 
prick.) A brand; a tattoo; a mark made with a burn- 
ing iron. — Hence, any mark or sign of infamy; any 
reproachful act or course of conduct which sullies the 
purity of moral character or reputation; as, the stagma 
of treachery or cowardice. 

(uta. A sniall red pustule on the skin. 

(Bot.) The upper extremity of the style withont a 
cuticle, in consequence of which it has almost uniformly 
a humid and papillose surface (Fig. 2014). It is the 
part upon which the pollen, when it falls thereon, is 
stimulated into the production of the pollen tubes, 
which are indispensable to the act of impregnation. 

—pl. (ZL) The spiracles. 

(Theol.) In the Roman Catholic Church, the term 
applied to the marks of the wounds of the Saviour on 
the cross, 

Stigmatiic, Stigmatical, a. Marked or branded 
with astigma, or other indelible token of reproach or 
disgrace. — Impressing with reproach or infamy. 

(Bot.) Pertaining, or having reference, to the stigma. | 

Stig'matize, v.a. [Fr. stiymatiser, from Gr. stigma: 
tizd, to brand.) To mark with a brand or stigma. — ‘To 
seta mark of shame or disgrace on; to impress with 
some sign or token of reproach or infamy; as, he was 
stigmatized as a traitor. 

Stig’matose, a. (Bot.) Pertaining, or relating, to the 
rtig 

Stilaginaceæ, (stil-a-gin-ai’se-e,) n. (Bot.) The Sti- 
lago family, an order of plants, alliance Urticales, con- 
sisting of trees or shrubs, with alternate simple leathery 
lenves, havi deciduous stipules, minute unisexual 
flowers, growing in scaly spikes, and drupaceons fruits. 
There are 5 genera and about 20 species, natives of 
Madagascar and India. Their fruits are commonly sub- 
acid and edible. 

Sti lar. Sty lar, a. 
to. u sun dial. 

Stil hacer. (stil-bai'se-e.) n. (Bot.) A small order of 
plants, alliance Gentianales. There are 3 genera and 7 
species, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. They are 
shrabby plants, without any known uses. 

Stil'bite, n. [From Gr. stilbrin, to shine.) (Min.) An 
onhydrous lime-oligeclase, composed of 582 per cent. 
of silica, 161 alumina, 88 lime, and 160 water. It 
generally occurs in broad prismatic crystals, clustered 
into sheaf-like aggregations and diverging groups; also, 


massive and in fibrons aggregates. It is white, but 


Belonging, or having reference 


sometimes yellow, gray, red, or brown, with a vitreous | 


lustre, aud is translncent to transparent at the edges. 
Stile, n. [A. S. el.] A step, or a set of steps, for 
5 and descending, iu passing a wall, hedge, or 
fence. 
Loney) The upright piece in panelling or frame- 
wor 
(Dialling.) See STYLE. 
Stiles, in Wisconsm, a post-township of Oconto co.; 
pop. bt. 900. 
Stiles’ville. in Indiana, a post-village of Hendricks 
co, 27 m S. W. of Indianapolis. 
Buler to, n 
mall, round, pointed dagger; a dirk. —A kind of 
idk or pointed instrument for making eyelet-holes, 
in working lace, Kc. 
—r. a. To apply a stiletto to; to stab with a stiletto. 


[It.. dim. of stilo, a dagger; Lat. us.] 


night: — used only in poetry. 

—ady, Till now; to this time; up to and during the time 
now present; as, I stil believe hiin to be no fool—Habit- 
ually; regularly; uniformly; continuously; always; 


By an increased degree; with additional efforts; u 
more shll was said about me. — Hence, nevertheless; 
notwithstanding; in spite of all and everything ;—some- 
times employed conjunctively; as, he still persists in 
getting inebriated now and then. — After that; after 
what is stated or declared; as, he felt it still to be a 
hardship. 

—v.a. [Lat. stillo, to distil. See Distrt.] To cause to 
fall in drops. — To effuse spirit from by heat, and to con- 
dense it in a refrigeratory ; to distil. 

n. See DISTILLATION. 

Stil'lage, (“/ n. A stand or framework for the sup- 

port of casks. 

Stillatitious, (-fisk’us,) a. Falling in drops; also, 

oured from a still. 

Still’-birth, x. State of being born dead; 
dead-born, 

Still’-born, a. Dead at the birth; as, a Stift- horn 

child. — Abortive; as, a stéll-born project. 

Still- burn. r.a. (imp. and pp. STILL-BURNT, or STILL- 
BURNED.) To burn during the process of distillation; 
as, to still-burn gin. 

Stiller, n. One who, or that which, calms or quiets. 

Still’-house, n. A building in which distillation is 
carried on; a distillery. 

iform, d. Drop-shaped. 

Act of calming. hushing, or qnieting. 

ingin, n. (.) A genus of the order EN. 
biacee, The species S. sebifera is called the Chincse 
Tullow-tree, from its seeds being covered by a white 
sebaceous substance, which, when separated, is found to 
be a pure vegetable fat; itis used for making candles. 
S. sylvatica, Queen a root, is employed us an emetic, 
cathartic, and alterative, 

Still-life, n. (/uin/.) A term applied to that class 
of pictures representing fruit, flowers, groups of furni- 
ture, dead game, or a variety of other articles which 
generally form adjuncts to a picture only, and pone of 
which have animate existence. 

Still’ness,n. State of being still: freedom from noise. 
motion, agitation, excitement, perturbation, and the 
like; calmness; quiet; silence; hush; as. the stillness 
of the midnight hour. — Taciturnity; habitual silence. 

Still’-room, n. An apartment in which distillation is 
carried on.— A room in a house where liqueurs, con- 
serves, ind similar delicacies are kept. 

Still Valley, in New Jersey, a post-village of Warren 
ch., 13 rs 8 W of Belvidere. 

Still'water, in Maine, x village of Penobscot co., 5 

m. N of Bangor. 

| Stillwater in Minnesota, a post-village, cap. of Wash- 

20 m. N.E. of St. Paul. 

Stillwater, in New Jersey, a post-village and township 
of Sussex co., 60 m. N.W. of Trenton. 

Stillwater, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Saratoga county, on the Hudson, 24 miles North of 
Albany. 

S, Buttle of. See SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Still'water Creek, in Ohio, rises in Darke co., and 
flowing S.E. unites with Greenville in Miami co. — A 
creek which rises in Belmont co., and flows N.W. into 
the Tuscarawas. 

Still’y, a. Still; 
night. — Moore, 

—adr. Silently; without noise or sound. — Quietly ;) 
calmly: tranquilly ; without disturbance. 

Sti nom/elane, s. Gr. sti/pnos, beaming, and 
melonos, black.| (Min.) A hydrated silicate of alumina 
and protoxide of iron, which occurs in blackish-green 
masses, With a granular or radiating and filiated struc- 
ture. in Silesia, 


a thing 


calm; quiet; tranquil; as, the stilly 


Stilicho, Fravics, (stil/i-ko,) a Vandn, of great genius 


and bravery, who distinguished himself at the dec! lining) 


Stilpnosedirite, n. [Gr. sfi/pnos, shining, and 
sideros, iron.] (Min) Same as Limonite, q. v. 


; serene; not disturbed by noise | 


as, he is still as good a fellow as I ever thought him. — | 
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mount, climb.) A prop or support for the foot; a long 
pole of wood, often with a shoulder, to raise the foot 
above the ground in walking; a crutch; — generally in 
the plural; as, to walk on stilts. — 4 root which is 
elevated above the surface of the ground. 

Stilt, r.a. To elevate; to raise on stilts —To raise by 
unnatural means. 

Stilt’-bird,n. (Zoñl) See HIMANTOPUS. 

Stilt’ed, p.a. Elevated as if on stilts: — hence, unrea- 
sovably or ridiculously uplitted ; pompous; grandiose; 
stilty : as, stilted language, a stilted style. 

|Stileify, r.a. To stilt; to raise or elevate as if upon 
stilts; us, to stiltıfy words. 

Stilt’y, a. Radically the same as STILTED, Q. v. 

(Stimulant, a. [Fr., from Lat. simulans.) Tending 

| to stimulate, 

—n. That which stimulates, provokes, or excites; as, hope 
is a stimulant to success. 

(Med.) Any agent which produces a qnickly-diffused 
and transient increase of vital energy and force of action 
in the heart and arterial system. 

(Stimulate, v.a. [Lat. stimulo, stimulatum, to urge 
on, from stimulus, a goad.) To rouse up: to urge on; 
to excite to action or more vigorous exertion by some 
powerful motive, or by dint of persuasion; as, to stimu- 
late one by the promise of reward, 

(Med.) To produce an exaltation of vital force and 
activity in the animal system. 

Stimulation, (-/d’shun,) m. [Lat. stimulatio.) Act 
of stimulating or exciting to effort. 

(Mrd.) An increase of organic action in the animal 
system. 

Sti lative, a. Having the property of stimulating. 

—n. iit which stimulates; that which excites into 
more Vigorous action. 

Stimulator. n. One who stimulates. 

Stim’ulus, u.; pl. STIMULI [Lai A goad;— hence, 
by implication, something that stirs up the mind or 
spirits; as, the hope of future fame is a powerlul stim- 
ulus to a young author, 

(Med.) Same as STIMULANT, q. v. 

Stines’ ville, in diana, n post-village of Monroe co., 
14 m. N.N.W. of Bloomington. 

Sting. r.a. (imp. and pp. STUNG.) [A.8. stingan, to 
atab] To pierce with the sbarp-pointed process with 
which certain animals are furnished, such as bees, mos- 
quitoes, scorpions, and the like. — o pain acutely; to 
pierce with mental anguish ; as, his vanity was stung by 
the taunt. 

—n. [A. S. and Dan] A sharp-pointed instrument by 
which certain animals, especially the females of hymen- 
opterous insects, are armed by nature for their defence, 
—Act of stinging ; — also, the thrust of a sting into the 
flesh; as, the sting of a scorpion, — That which causes 
acute mental pain or mortification; as, the stings of 
self-reproach. — The gist or point of an epigram, retort, 
satire, and the like; as, the sting of a lampoon, the 
sting ofa piece of invective. 

Sting’er,n. One who, or that which. stings, or causes 
acute pain. — A sharp retort; a biting sarcasm, 

Stingily, (stinj’-,) adv. [From stingy.) Ina stingy or 
niggardly manner; with mean parsimoniousness. 

Stinginess,(s/in n. [From stingy.) Quality of being 
stingy ; niggardliness ; extreme parsimoniousuess ; mean 
avarice or sordidness 

Sting less, a. Destitute of a sting; as, a stingless ser- 
pent, a stingless satire, 

Stin go. n. [From sting, owing to the pungency of the 
taste.) In England, a term applied colloquially to old 
and strong ale; as. a pint of the real stingo. 

Sting’-ray,7. See TRYGON. 

Sting'y, d. Possessing stinging er pain-giving proper- 
ties; as, a stingy taunt, a stingy critique. 

Stingy, (%%%. (comp. STINGIER : superl. 8TINGIF8T.) 
CW. ystanger, to straiten.) Strait or close-fisted ; meanly 
close and covetous: extremely avaricious or sordid ; 
niggardly; narrow-hearted ; as, a stingy fellow. 

Stink, (sting/,)r.n. (imp STANK, or sTUNK; pp. STUNK.) 
(A. S. stincan, to perfume.) To emit a strong, offensive 
smel), commonly a smell of putrefaction. 

—n. A strong, offensive smell. 

Stink’ard, n. A mean, stinking, paltry fellow. 

(Zl) The Mydaus meliceps of Cuvier, a carnivor- 
ous animal of the Wensel family. allied to the skunk, 
and emitting, when disturbed, un almost intolerable 
odor from the anal glands, 

Stink’-pot,n. An earthen jar, charged with mate- 
rials of an offensive and suffocating smell, sometimes 
used in boarding an enemy's vessel. 

Stink’stone, „. (Min.) A bituminons carbonate of 
lime, which exbales a fetid smell, like that of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen gas, when rubbed or crushed. 

Stint., v. a. [A different form of stunt.) To shorten: to 
curtail; to restrain within certain limits; to bound ; te 
confine; to limit. — To assign a task or piece of work 
to; to be performed ina definite time. (U.S. — Worcester, 

—n, Limit; bound; restraint.— A portion or quantity 
assigned. — An allotted task or performance, 

Stint edness. u State of being stinted. 

Stint er. u. He who, or that which, stints or cramps. 

[Stint ing, n. Act of restraining or confining. 

Stipa, n. [Lat, a ſoot-stalk.] The Feather-grass, a 
genus of plants, order (raminacee. The Rush-leaved 
Feather-grass of the West, is abt. 2 ft. high, has n pun- 
gent stripe, which, when in fruit, adheres to all that 
comes in its way. An immense quantity is used in paper- 
making; known in commerce as Alfa or Esparta grass. 

Stipe. n. [Fr, from Gr. stypos.) (Bot.) The stem ofa 
fnngus or mushroom.—The stalk of a pistil.—Tho base 
of a frond, as of a fern. 


period of the Roman empire, was advanced to the highest | Stilt, n. [Du. stelt ; Swed. stylta ; allied to A. 8. styla, to Sti'pel, u. (Bot.) The stipule of a leaflet. —Gray. 
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Stipel'late, a. (Bot.) Waving stipels. 

Sti’pend, n. [Lat. stipendium.| Allowance; salary; 
wages; settled pay for services, whether daily, weekly, 
or monthly wages, or an annual salary. 

Stipend iary, a. [Lat. stipendiarius.] Receiving 
stipeud, wages, or salury; performing services for a 
stated price or rate of compensation. 

—n. One who performs services for a stipend or settled 
compensation, either by the day, month, or year. 

Stipend 'iate, v. a. [Lat. stipendiari—atum.] To 
provide with a stipend. 

Sti’ pendless,a. Lacking a stipend or compensation, 

Stipple, (stip'pl,) v.a. (Du. steppelen, to dot.) To en- 
grave by means of dots, as distinguished froin engraving 
in lines. 

—n. A mode of engraving in imitation of chalk drawings, 
in which the effect is produced by dots instead of lines ; 
each dot when magnitted is, however, a group of smaller 
ones. 

Stip pling, n. (Fine Arts.) In engraving and minia- 
ture-painting, a mode of execution whereby the effect 
is produced by a succession of dots or small points in- 
stead of lines, 

Stip’ulate, v. n. [Lat. stipulor, stipulatus.] To con- 
tract; to state or settle terms; to bargain; to engage; 
to make an agreement or a covenant with any person, 
or company of persons, to do or forbear anything. 

=a. Having stipules; as, a stipulate leaf. 

Stipulation, (-ld’siun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. stipulatio.) Act 
of stipulating, or of agreeing und covenanting; acon- 
tracting or bargaining — An agreement or covenant 
made by one person with another for the performance 
or forbearance of some act; a contract or barguin. 

(Law.) A material article of an agreement. 

(Bot.) The position and structure of the stipule. 

Stip’alator, n. Que who stipulates, contracts, or 
covenants. 

Stip’ule, n. [Fr.; Lat. stipula.] (Bot.) See Lear. 

Stir, (imp. and pp. STIRRED,) (stérd.) [A. 8. styran, ges- 
tyran; Ger. stéren.] To move; to change the place of 
in any manner; as, to stir the hand or foot. — To bring 
into action; to agitate; to disturb; to move into debate; 
as, to stir a controversial question. To incite; to rouse; 
to stimulate; to provoke; to prompt; to instigate; as, 
to stir the passions, 

To stir up, to disturb; as, to stir up the lees of wine. 
—To animate or excite thoroughly ; as, to stir up troops 
to mutiny.—To begin; to put into action; as, to stir up 
strife or discord. — To quicken; to enliven; to make 
more sprightly or vigorous ; as, to stir up the ideas. 

—v.n. To move one’s self; to go or be carried in any 
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Stitch, n. [A. S. stice.] A single thrust or pass of a needle 
in sewing; also, the loop or turn of the thread thus made. 
—A link of yarn; a single turn of the thread round a 
needle in knitting; as, to take up a stitch. — An acute, 
lancinating pain, like the puncture made by a needle ; 
as, a stitch in the side.— A space between double fur- 
rows or ridges in ploughed land. 

Stitch’el, n. A kind of hirsute wool. 

Stitch’‘ery, n. Sewing; needlework, in contempt. 

Stiteh'ing. n. Act of one who stitches. — Work done 
by sewing in a particular manner.—The setting of land 
into ridges and divisions. 

/Stith’y, n. An anvil; also, a smith’s shop; a smithy. 

Stive, v. a. [Allied to Lat. stipare, and Gr. steibein.] 
To stuff up close. — To make hot, close, or sultry. — To 
stew; to simmer; as, to stive vegetables. 

Sti'ver, n. [Du. stuiver.] In Holland, a coin and money 
of uccount, equivalent to about two cents. 

Stonk, v.a. (Nuut) To stop up; to choke. 

Stoat, n. (Zoil.) See ERMINE. 

Stocca'do, n. [Fr. estocade.] A stab or thrust with a 
rapier or pointed sword ; also, a stockade. 

Stock, n. (A. S. stoc, stocce, a trunk.] That which is 
set or fixed, us a trunk; the stem or main body of a 
tree, shrub, or plant. — The stem in which a graft is 
inserted, and which is its support. — A post or pillar; 
something fixed, solid, and senseless; as, “Our there 
worshipped stocks und stones.” (Milton.)— Hence, a 
person very stupid, dull, or senseless. — The chief sup- 
porting part, the part in which others become inserted, 
or to which they are attached ; as, specifically, (1.) The 
part of a tool for boring wood with a crank, whose end 
rests against the breast of the workman. (2.) The wood 
in which the barrel of a musket or other fire-arm is 
fixed; also, a part of a gun-carriage. (3.) The piece of 
timber in which the shank of au anchor is infixed. (4.) 
A die-stock. (5.) The part of a tally struck in the Ex- 
chequer, forming the counterfoil. 

The original progenitor ; also, family: lineage ; race; the 
progenitors of a family line and their direct descen- 
dants; as, he comes of an old English stock. — A fixed 
fund; principal; capital; money or goods invested or 
employed in trade, manufactures, insurance, banking, 
&c.; money funded in government securities, called also 
the public funds. — Supply; provision; store; accumn- 
lation; as, a stock of commodities. — A kind of neck- 
cloth or stiffened cravat ; as, a black silk stock. 

(Cookery.) Meat boiled down for the making of gravies. 
(Agric.) In farming phraseology, the animals main- 
tained upon a farm are called live-, in contradistinc- 
tion from the implements and carriages employed there- 


manner; to change one’s position; not to be still; as, he 
had not power to stir.— To be active; to be in motion. 
To become the object of notice, remark, or observa- 
tion.—To rise in the morning; as, the inmates were not 
yet stirring. (Colloq.) 

—n. Commotion; agitation; tumnlt: bustle: noise or 
various movements; as, what is all this stir abont? — 
Seditious uproar; tumultuous strife or commotion; 
popular turbulence or disturbance; as, certain dema- 
gogues raised a public stir.— Agitation of thoughts; 
conflicting passions. 

Stir’about, u. In England, an appellation given to 
oatmenl-porridge, or thickened water-gruel. 

Stir’iated, a. [From Lat. stiria, icicle.] Furnished 
with pendants in the form of icicles. 

Stirk, n. A young ox or heifer. (Prov. Eng.) 

Stir‘less, a. Without stirring; quiet; still. 

Stirling, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, EARL or, a British 
poet. B. 1580, published several tragedies and poems 
which were highly thought of. He obtained many 
royal favors, including a grant of Nova Scotia by James 
I., and of the lordship of Canada by Charles I. D. 1640. 

Stirling. See also p. 2320. 

Stirling, a town of Feotiana, cap. of a co. of the same 
name, anil irregularly built on the sloping ridge of a 
rock, the precipitous end of which, towards the W., is 
occupied by a castle, 31 m. from Edinburgh. Manuf. 
Cotton and woollen goods, &c. Pop. 10.563. 

Stirling, in Minnesota, a village of Mille Lacs co., on 
Lake Mille Lacs, abt. 60 m. N.N.E. of St. Cloud. 

Stir'rer,n. One who, or that which, stirs, or is in mo- 
tion.—One who, or that which, puts in motion.—A riser 
in the morning.—An iuciter or exciter ; an agitator; an 
instigator ; as, a stirrer of the will or passions. 

Stir’ring, n. Act of moving or putting in motion. 

Stirrup, (stér’rup,) n. [A. S. stirap, stige-rap.] An 
iron hoop or rest, suspended from the saddle by a strap, 
in which the horseman sets his foot when he mounts or 
rides. 

(Mach.) That which resembles in shape and func- 
tional office the stirrup of a saddle. 

(Naut.) A rope secured to a yard, with a thimble in 
its lower end, for reeving a foot-rope. — Totten. 

Stir’rup-cup, u. A parting cup of liquor taken by a 
horseman iu the saddle, 

Stir’rup-iron, (-i’urn,) n. The hoop or ring of steel 
or iron depending from the stirrup-strap to receive the 
foot. 

Stir'rup-leather, Stir’rup-strap, n. The 
leathern strap which sustains a stirrup. 

Stitch, v.a. [A. S. stician, to pierce.) To form stitches 
in: to pierce with a needle, as cloth; to sew witha 
back puncture of the needle, so as to double the thread ; | 
as, to stitch a garment. — To sew or unite together; as, 
to stitch leaves of printed matter into the form of a) 
book or pamphlet. 

Agric.) To set land into ridges. 
W stitch up, to close up with a needle and thread; 
as, to stitch upa wound. 


on, which are termed dead-stock. 

(Ship-building.) The ways or frame-work of timbers 
on which a vessel rests while building, and from which 
she is launched. 

(Com.) In book-keeping, the account in a ledger or 
stock-book which is credited with all sums or values 
contributed or added to the capital of the concern, and 
donitod with whatever is at any time subducted there- 

rom. 

(Bot.) See MATTHIOLA. 

—pl. In the U. States, property consisting of shares in 
joint-stock companies or corporations, or in the obliga- 
tions of a government for its funded debt; — in Englund, 
the former are termed shares, and the latter only, stocks. 
—A machine consisting of two pieces of timber, in which 
holes were cut to receive the legs of culprits or crimi- 
nals confined therein by way of punishment for petty 
offences. This mode of punishment, now disused, was 
formerly so common as to have given the ordinary name 
to a chain of any kind in several languages. 

Paper stock, rags and other material for the manufac- 
ture of paper. 

Stock in trade, the goods for sale kept on hand bya 
tradesman; the fittings and appliances of a workman ; 
as, brains were his only stock in trade. — To take stock, 
to make an inventory of stock or goods on hand. 

—v.a. To lay; to put aside for future use, as merchan- 
dise, &c.—To store; to supply; to fill with sufficient 
material requisites or appliances; as, to stock a shop, to 
stock a farm, &c.—To pack; to put into a pack, as 
cards. — To suffer to retain milk for a certain period be- 
fore sale or transfer, as cows.—To place in the stocks, (n.) 

To stock an anchor. (Naut.) To fit with a stock. — 
To stock down, to sow, as ploughed land with grass-seed. 
— Ta stock up, to uproot; to dig up. 

—a. Standard; permanent; fixed for use or constant ser- 
vice; as, a stock play, a stock writer or actor. 

Stock, in Oo. n twp. of Harrison co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Stock ade. Stocca‘do, n. [Fr. estocade.| (Civ. 
Engin.) A defence for the banks of rivers exposed to 
the erosion of the current. 

(Ft) A strong timber wall 8 or 9 feet high, loop- 
holed for musketry fire, and sometimes having a ditch 
in front and banquette in rear.— A corral; an inclos- 
ure or pen made with posts and stakes; as, a stockade 
for horses or cattle. A 


—v.a. To surround or forti 
in the ground; to defen 
stockade, 

Stock’- breeder, Stock’-farmer, Stock’- 
raiser, n. Same as GRAZIER, g. v. 

Stock bridge. in Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Berkshire co, 120 m. S W. of Boston. 

Stockbridge, in Michigan, a post- village and twp. of 
Ingham co., 30 m. S. E. of Lansing. 

Stockbridge, in New York, a township of Madison 
co., 25 m. W.S.W. of Utica. 

Stockbridge, in Vermont, a post-township of Wind-' 
sor co., 36 m. S.W. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 1,400. 


with sharpened posts stuck 
or protect by means of a 


| 


—e. m. To practise stitching. 


Stockbridge, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town-| 
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ship of Calumet co. abt. 22 m. N.E. of Fond du Lac; 
pop. of township, abt. 2,00. 

Stock’-broker,n. A broker who deals in the pur- 
chase and sale of stocks or shares in the public funds. 
Stock dale, in Indiana, a post-villuge of Miami co., 

abt. 12 m. N.W. of Wabash. 

Stock’-dove, n. (Zodl.) The common Wild Pigeon, 
Columba ænas. From it, it was once supposed that 
most of the beautiful varieties of the Columbide, which 
in a state of domestication are dependent npou man, de- 
rived their origin; hence the name Sfock-dore. T. is, 
however, now believed that the Rock-dove (Col. liria) 
is the parent stock, The S-D. is 14 inches in length, 
the bill very pale, legs and feet red, claws black. Its 
native colors are much variegated, and the pigeon-fan- 
cier’s art has beeu carried so far as to produce an almost 
endless variety of tints amung the various domesticated 
species. 

Stock’-exchange, (-chinj,) n. [Fr. bourse.] (Com.) 
A building or room in which stock-brokers meet to 
transact their business of purchasing or selling stocks, 
In large cities, as New York and London, the stock 
business is transacted through the medium of the mem- 
bers of the board of brokers, governed by rules and 
regulations made by themselves, to which all the mem- 
bers are obliged to subject themselves. Admission is 
procured by ballot, and a member defaulting in his ob- 

igations forfeits his seat. A regular register of all the 
transactions is kept by an officer of the association, nnd 
questions arising between the members are generally 
ecided by an arbitration committee. The official rec- 
ord of sales is the best evidence of the price of any 
stock on any particular day. The stocks dealt in at the 
session of the board are those which are placed on the 
list by a regular vote of the assoc.; and when it in pro- 
posed to add a stock to the list, a committee 18 appointed 
to examine into the matter. and the board is generally 
guided by the report of such committee. See p. 2320. 

Stock’-fish, n. Unsalted cod dried in the sun. 

Id, n. Gold Inid by to form a hoard or fund. 

Stock holder, u. [Stock and holder] A shareholder 
or proprietor of stock in the public funds, or in the 
funds of a bank or commercial corporation. 

Stock’holm, a celebrated city of the N. of Europe, 
the cap. of Sweden, at the junction of Lake Melar 
with the Baltic, 440 m. W. by S. of St. Petersburg. &. is 
very strikingly situated, partly on a number of islands, 
at the entrance of the lake, and partly on the main- 
land, upon both sides of the strait. On the islands. and 
more particularly on those called Stockholm (Isle of the 
Castle), Ridderholm (Knight's Isle), and Helgeands- 
holm (Isle of the Holy Spirit), all so near each other 
that they are united by short bridges, stand the king’s 
palace, the great cathedral, the bank, the hall of the 
diet, and most of the more conspicuons ornaments of 
the city; but the larger proportion of the private houses 
are built on the mainland, which on the N. side, called 
Nörrmalm. or N. suburbs, slopes gradually backwards 
from the shore; but on the S. side, on the Södermalm, 


Fig. 2432. — stock HOLM. 


rises in bold abrupt cliffs, where the white honses nestle 
beautifully among shading trees, &. is the principal 
emporium of Sweden. The entrance of the harbor from 
the Baltic is intricate; but the water is deep, and the 
harbor itself capacious and excellent, the largest ves 
sels lying close to the quays. Manuf. Woollen cloths, 
cottons, linons, silk, glass, iron-works, Ac. Exp. Iron, 
timber, and deals. & has several distinguished nculemies, 
including the Academy of Sciences, founded about 1740, 
with an admirable museum of zoblogy; the Swedish 
Academy, founded by Gustavus III.; the Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture; that of literature, a college of 
medicine, schools of navigation and drawing, with so- 
cieties of agriculture, commerce, and philosophy. & 
was founded in the 13th century, and became cap. of 
Bwèdon in the 17th century. Pop. 1870. 157,215; (1581) 
3.433. 

Stockholm, in New Fork, a post township of St. Law- 
rence co, IN m. E N.E of Canton: pop abt. 5.500. 

Stockholm, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Pepin co., 
on Lake Pepin. abt 15 m. N.W. of Wabasha. 

Stockholm Depot, in New York, a post-village of 
St. Lawrence co., 36 m. E of Ogdensburg. 

Stock horn. a mountain of Switzerland, 18 m. from 
Bern. It has two conical penks. onè of which attains an 
elevation of 7,211 feet nbove the sen. 

A knitted or woven covering for the 

foot and leg; as, a pair of stockings. 
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Stock’ing-frame,n. A machine for weaving stock- 
ings. or other articles of hosiery. 

Stock’ington, iu New Jersey, a village of Salem co., 
9m. E. of Salem. 

Stock’ish, a. Stupid; blockish; thick-headed; as, a 
stockish lout. 

Stock’-jobber, n. One who dabbles or speculates in 
the public stocks or funds for gain; one whose occupa- 
tion is to buy and sell stocks. 

Stock“ obbing. n. Act, art,or business of dabbling 
or dealing in stocks or the public funds. 

Stock’-list, n. A list or register of the prices of pub- 
lic stocks. š 

Stock’-lock, n. A lock imbedded in a wooden case, 
box, or frame. 

Stock’-market, n. A market for the buying and 
selling of cattle. 

(cm.) Same as Srock-xxchANdE. 

Stockport, a market-town and borough of England, 
in Cheshire, on the Mersey, 7 m. from Manchester. 
Manuf. Principally cotton, silk, and woollen weaving, 
and machinery, brass and iron goods, brushes, and 
shuttles. Pop. (1881) 71,663. 

Stockport, in New York, a post- village and township 
of Columbia co. on the Hudson, 24 m. 8. of Albany; 

. of twp. abt. 2,000. 

Siock port. in Pennsylvania, a village of Wayne co., 
on the Delaware River, 159 m. N.W. of New York. 

Stockport Station, in New York, a post-village of 
Delaware co., 160 m. W.N.W. of New York. 

Stock -purse, n. (Mil.) Money saved out of the 
expenses of a troop, company, or regiment, and applied 
to objects of common interest. — W. Scott. 

Stocks. (Com.) See p. 2320. 

Stock’-still, a. Still as a stock or fixed post; per- 
fectly still; us,“ Our preachers stand stock-still iu the 
pulpit.” — Addism. 

Stock’ton, in Alabama, a post - village of Baldwin co., 
30 m N. N. E of Mobile. 

Stockton, in California, a city, cap. of San Joaquin 
co., abt. 50 m. S.E. of Sacramento; Lat. 37° 37’ N., Lon. 
121° 14’ 26” W. 

Stockton, in Minois, a post-township of Jo Daviess 
co., abt. 21 m. E. S. E. of Galena; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Stockton, in /ndiana, a township of Greene co.; pop. 
abt. 1,900. 

Stockton, in Maine, a post-village and township of 
Waldo co., at the month of the Penobscot River, abt. 12 
m. E. N. E. of Belfast; pop. ubt. 1,800. 

Stockton, in Minnesota, a post-village of Winona co., 
abt. 7 m. W. of Winona. 

Stockton, in Missouri, a post- village, cap. of Cedar 
co., abt. 50 m. N. N. W. of Springfield. A village of 
Macon co., abt. 86 m. W. of Hannibal. 

Stockton, in New Jersey, a township of Camden co., 
on the Delaware, just above Camden, 

Stockton, in New Fork, a post-township of Chatauqua 
co., 14 m. 8. of Dunkirk; pop. abt. 2,600. 

Stockton, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Portage 
co., abt. 4 m. E. of Staunton. 

Stock'ton-on-Tees, a market-town and seaport of 
England, co. of Durham, 11 m. E.N.E of Darlington, on 
the left bank of the Tees. Exp.Coal. Ship-building, chiefly 
in iron. is here carried on to a great extent. Pop. 39.016. 

Stock’well, in Indiana, a post-village of Tippecanoe 
co., 12 in. S.E. of Lafayette. 

Stock’y, a. Short and thick. 

Stoddard. in Missouri, a S E. co. bordering on Arkan- 
sas; area, 900 sq.m. Rivers. St. Francis, Castor, and 
Whitewater. Lakes. Stoddard. Castor, Micota, and Ni- 
cormy. Surface, level; soil, generully fertile. Cup. 
Bloomfield. 

Stoddard, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Cheshire co., 35 m. W. S. W. of Concord; pop. in 1870, 667. 

Stod‘dardsville, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of 
Luzerne co., 18 m. 8.W. of Wilkesbarre. 

Stole, n. (Gr. sto, from stoa, a porch.] One of a sect 
of philosophers, called Stoics from their founder, Zeno, 
who tanght under a porch or portico at Athens, B. o. 300. 
Alarmed at the scepticism which seemed inevitably fol- 
lowing speculations of a metaphysical kind, Zeno, like 
Epicurus, fixed his thoughts principally upon morals. 
His philosophy boasted of being eminently practical, 
and connected with the daily duties of life. The aim of 
man’s existence is to be virtuous, and virtue consists 
not in a life of contemplation, but of action. The S. took 
their stand upon common sense, and showed that reason 
was unable to distinguish between appearance and cer- 
tainty. Sense, they maintained, furnished all the ma- 
terials of our knowledge, and by reason these materials 
were fashioned. Nature they regarded as composed of 
two elements, — the primordial matter from which 
things are formed, and the active principle by which 
they are formed, i. e., Reason, Destiny, God. As reason 
was the great moving power in the outer world, to live 
conformably with reason, or to live harmoniously with 
nature, was, with them, the great law in morals. Hence 
the pleasures and pains of the body are to be despised 
as unworthy to occupy the attention of man. To be 
above pain they thought to be manly; and hence they 
contemned pain, and despised death. Stoicism as a reac- 
tion against effeminacy may be applauded: but as a 
doctrine, it is one-sided and false. Apathy, which by 
them was considered as the highest condition of human- 
ity. is, in truth, its lowest. 

—Hence, an apathetic or phlegmatic person. or one not 
easily excited or impressed by pleasure or pain. 

Sto ie. Sto’ical, a. [Fr. stoiqu.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to or res ling. the Stoics, or their doctrines.— 
Hence, unimpressiconable: impassible; insensible; un- 
feeling; not affected by passion; manifesting indiffer- 
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ence, whether real or assumed, to pleasure or pain; as, 
a sfoical temperament. 

Sto’ically, adv. In a stoical manner. 

Sto‘icalness, n. State of being stoical; real or as- 
sumed insensibility to pleasure or pain. 

Stoicheiol/ogy, n. Gr. stoicheion, and logos.) The 
doctrine of elements ; pure logic. — Hamilton. 

Stoichiomet’rical, a. Belonging or relating to sto- 
ichiometry. 

Stoichiometry, n. (Gr. stoicheion, a first principle, 
and metron, measure.) (Chem.) The science of chemical 
equivalents. 

Stoicism, (st i- em,) n. [Fr. stoicisme.] The doctrinal 
opinions und maxims of the ancient Stoics, — Insensi- 
bility; a real or assumed indifference to pleasure or 
pain ; as, the storcism of a red Indian. 

Stoke, v.n. To poke, stir up, or feed with fuel, as a 
fire, and attend to its combustion. 

Stoke’-hole, n. The mouth to the grate of a furnace; 
also, the space in front of a furnace, where the stokers 
stand, 

Stoker, n. One who tends and feeds a fire with fuel. par- 
ticularly that of a locomotive, or marine steam-engine, 

Stokes, in N. Carolina, a N. co. bordering on Virginia ; 
area, 550 sq.m. Rivers. The Dan River and its athu- 
ents, ‘Surface, hilly ; soil, generally fertile. Ain. Iron. 
Cap. Danbury. Pop. abt. 11.000. 

Stokes, in Ohio, n township of Logan co.; pop. abt. 
900. — A township of Madison co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 


Stoke-upon-Trent, » town of England, in Stafford- 


shire, on the Trent, 16 m. N. by W. of Stafford, in the 
centre of what is commonly called the Potteries. It 
has many very enterprising manufactories of china and 
earthenware, Php. (1881) 152.457. 

Stok’ing, n. The operation of replenishing a furnace 
with face and of keeping it in proper order, by clearing 
away the ashes and clinkers, so as to maintain a vigor- 
ous combustion. 


Sto'la, n.; pl. STOLÆ. (Roman Antiq.) The character- 


istic dress of the Roman matrons, as the toga was of the 
men; it was worn over the 
tunic, and came as low as 
the ankles or feet, being fast- 
ened round the body by a 
girdle. It had either short 
or long sleeves, and was 
fastened over the shoulder 
by a fibula, and had a flounce 
sewed to the bottom; the 
ample pallinum was thrown 
over it, and brought over 
the head when walking, or 
in winter. The S. was not 
allowed to be worn by cour- 
tesans, or by women who 
had been divorced from their 
husbands, 

Stole, imp. of STEAL, g. v. 

Stole, n. [It. and Lat. stola ; 
Gr. stolé, a robe, garment.) 
A long, loose garment ex- 
tending to the feet.— The 
sucker or shoot of a plant. 

(Eccl.) In the Roman 
Catholic Church, a narrow 
band of silk or stuff, some- 
times enriched with em- = 
broidery and jewels, worn 
on the left shoulder of dea- 
cons, and across both shoul- 
ders of bishops and priests, 
pendent on each side nearly to the ground; — used in 
the administration of the sacraments and all other sa- 
cred functions.— Fairholt. 

Groom of the Stole, in the English royal household, 
the first lord of the king’s bed-chamber, and, also, keeper 
of the robes of state. 

Stoled, a. Wearing a stole or long garment; as, a stoled 
ecclesiastic, 

Stolen, (stƏln.) pp. of STEAL, q. v. 

Stolid, a. [Lat. solidus.) Dull; foolish; hopelessly 
insensible; impassibly stupid or thick-headed. 

Stolid'ity, Stol'idness, n. [Lat. stoliditas.] Dull- 


Fig. 2433. — STOLA. 


ness of intellect ; stupidity ; insensibility of mind ; state 


of being stolid. 
Sto'lon, n. [Lat. stola.) (Bot.) A branch which, as of 


the currant, gooseberry, &c., naturally curves or falls 


down to the ground, where, favored by shade and mois- 
ture, it strikes root, and then forms an ascending stem, 
capable of drawing its nourishment directly from the 
soil, and, by the perishing of the portion which con- 
nects it with the parent stem, at length acquiring an 
entirely separate existence. — Gray. 

Stoloniferous, a. (Lat. stolo, stolonis, a sucker, and 
Serre, to produce.] (Bot.) Producing stolons or shoots; 
sending forth suckers. 

Stol’pe, a town of Prussian Pomerania, on the Stolpe, 
and abt. 15 m. from its mouth, 64 m. from Dantzic; Lat. 
54° 27” 59” N., Lon. 16° 55’ 15”. Manuf. Woollen and 
linen fabrics. Php. 12,147. 


|Sto’ma, n.; pl. Stomata. [Gr. stoma, month.] (Bot.) 


One of certain passages through the epidermis of plants, 
having the appearance of areol@, in the centre of each 
of which is a slit that opens or closes, according to cir- 
cumstances, and lies over a cavity in the subjacent tis- 
sue. They are universally regurded as spiracles or 
breathing pores. 

Stomacace, (-mdk’a-se,) n. [From Lat. stomachus.) 
A fetor of breath, arising from ulcerated gums. Month- 
washes with tinctures of myrrh or borax, and the in- 
ternal use of tonics, are the remedies which relieve it. 
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Stomach, (stum’dk,) n. [Gr. stomachos, also gaster; 
Fr. estomac.) (Anat.) The large membranous recep- 
tacle, which receives the food from the cesophagus (Fi 
218 and 356), and within which it is acted upon by the 
gastric jnice and converted into chyme. It is situated 
in the lett hypochondriac and epigastric regions, and 
when distended, has the shape of an irregular cone, 
having a rounded base and being curved upon itself. 
The left extremity is the larger, and is called the greater 
spheric end of the &, the right or small end being called 
the pyloric. The cesophagus terminates in the & two 
or three inches from the great extremity by the cardiac 
orifices, while by the pyloric orifice at the other end 
the digested matter enters the duodenum. When mod- 
erately filled, the S. is about ten or twelve inches in 
length, and its diameter at the widest part nbout four 
inches, The walls of the S. consist of four distinct coats, 
held together by fine areolar tissue, and named, in order 
from without inwards, the serous, muscular, areolar, 
and mucous coats. By some the areolar is not reckoned 
a distinct coat. The first of them is a thin, smooth, 
transparent, elastic membrane derived from the peri- 
toneum. The muscular coat ig very thick, and com- 
posed of three sets of fibres, the longitudinal, circular, 
und oblique, which form three layers. The areolar and 
fibrous coat is a tolerably distinct layer placed between 
the muscular and mucous coats, and connected with 
both. The last is a smooth, soft, rather thick and pulpy 
membrane, loosely connected with the muscular cont, 
and covered with exhaling and inhaling vessels, At the 
pyloric orifice leading from the S. into the duodenum, 
there is a sphincter muscle which contracts the aper- 
ture, and prevents the passage of any matter into the 
intestines until properly digested, The food is propelled 
along the 0 9975 and enters the S. in successive 
waves through its cardiac orifice. It is there suljected 
to a peculiar peristaltic motion, having for its object to 
produce a thorough intermixture of the gastric fluid 
with the alimentary muss, and to separate that portion 
which has been sufficiently reduced from the remainder, 
This motion cuuses not only a constant agitation or 
churning of the contents, but also moves them slowly 
along from one extremity to the other. These revolu- 
tions are completed in from one to three minutes, being 
slower at first than after chymification has more ad- 
vanced. The passage of the chyme or product of the 
gastric digestion through the pyloric orifice into the 
commencement of the intestinal tube is at first slow; 
but when the digestive process is nearly completed, it is 
transmitted in much larger quantities.—See DIGESTION, 
Gastric JUICE. 

—Appetite; desire of food instigated by hunger. — In- 
clination ; liking; predilection; desire ; as, asking of fa- 
vors goes against a proud man's stomach. 

—v. a. To brook ; to put up with; to receive or bear with- 
out visible repugnance; as, to stomach impertinence 
from another, 

Stomachal, (stüm'-.) a. Fr. stomacal.] Cordial; in- 
vigorating ; stomachic. 

-*. (Med.) A cordial; a stomachic; a tonic. 

Stomacher, (stiim’a-cher,) n. The front body-piece of 
a dress worn by women ; an ornament or support to the 
breast, forming part of a woman’s attire; as, the lady 
wore a diamond stomacher. 

Stomachie, Stomachical, (sto-mäkik,) a. Fr. 
stomachique ; Gr. i Pertaining, or relating, 
to the stomach; as, the stomachic glands. — Strengthen- 
ing. or exciting the action of the stomach; cordial; 
stomachal ; as, a stomachic medicine. 

Stomach’ic, n. (Med.) A medicine to invigorate and 
excite the action of the stomach; a cordial; a tonic. 
Stomachless, (stim’ak-,) a. Born without a stomach. 

— Having no appetite or inclination for food. 

Stomach-pump, (s/iim’.,) n. (Med.) A small pump 
or syringe with two apertures, the valves of which are 
80 arranged as to admit of liquids being drawn out of, 
or injected into, the stomach, by means of a flexible tube. 

Stom apods, Stom'a ja, n. pl. [Gr. stoma, 
mouth, and pous, podos, foot.) (Zodl.) A group of Orus- 
tacea, containing those decapods which have the viscera 
extending into the abdomen, and the feet mainly ap- 
proximating the mouth. Their general form bears con- 
siderable resemblance to that of shrimps. They are all 
marine. Squilla, containing the Sea Mantes, is a char- 
acteristic genus.—See SQUILL. 

Stomatiic, n. (Med. A remedy for diseases of the 
mouth. — Dunglison. 

—a. (Bot.) Belonging. or relating, to a stoma. 

Stomati’tis, n. [From Gr. stoma, stomatos.] ( Med.) In- 
flammation of the mouth. 

Sto mato-gas' trie, a. [Gr. stoma, stomatos, mouth, 
and gaster, stomach.) (Med.) Pertaining, or having 
reference, to the mouth and stomach. 

Stone, n. [A. S. stan, stem; Ger. stein; Icel. stein: 
root Sansk. std, to stund.] A hard mass of concreted, 
earthy, or mineral matter, varying greatly in size, and 
used for building, paving, millstones, grindstones, orna- 
mental pumps, &c. — A gem; a precions stone; a jewel; 
as, stones of worth. (Shaks.) Something made of stone; 
as, a tomb-stone. — A testicle. —The nut of a stone- 
fruit, or the hard covering inclosing the kernel; as, the 
stone of a peach. — Callonsness; state of torpidness and 
insensibility; as, a heart of stone. 

(Med) See CALCULUS. 

In England, a weight legally reckoned at 14 Ibs., but 
which varies in custom or practice; thus, the stone of 
butcher's ment or fish is held to be 8 Ibs. ; of cheese, 16 
lbs. ; of hemp, 32 Ibs : of glass, 5 Ibs. 

(Print.) Same as IMPOSING-STONE, q. v. 
(Note. Stone is prefixed to certain words, as a qual- 
iner of their meaning; thus, stone-dead, stone-deaf, 
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stone-blind, stonz-8till, in the sense of lifeless, deaf, blind, 
and still, as a stone.) 

Artificial stone, a manufactured substance made to 
Tescmble stone, and used for various purposes. Messrs. 


Feilner, at Berlin, G. A., Frear, at Chicago, McCaine, at | 


Groton, Mass, aud others, have for several years made 
A. S. with great success, chiefly for statuary and other 
decorations of architecture. But the most important 
discovery is that of a method of manufacturing artificial 
granite. The materials of artificial granite are dis- 
integrated natural granite, mixed with clay, together 
with pounded glass, lava, and iron slags. The disinte- 
grated granite is obtained by submitting fragments of 
batural granite to strong heat, about 7009 or 80 C., in 
an oven, by which, after u sufficient time, it becomes 
dissolved into a granitic sand, the coustituent parts of 
which, quartz or feldspar, possess great powers of ad- 
hesion, One part of this granitic sand is then mixed 
with an equal quantity of pounded glass, or the constit- 
uents of glass, or lava, or iron slag, to which is added 


from 20 to ¿O parts of refractory clay, or from 30 to 50| 
thoroughly | 
kneaded together with a sufficient quantity of water to 


parts of ordinary clay. This mixture is 
make it of a pasty consistency. It is then moulded to 
any form required, and submitted to a degree of heat 
sufficient to vitrify the mass for about 36 hours, which 
converts it into a durable substance resembling granite, 
The artificial granite thus produc ed may be moulded 


into any torm required to render it suitable for various Stones'ville, in S. Carclina,a village of Greenville 


kinds of buildings, fortifications, docks, and other en- 
gineering structures, and particularly for all kinds of 
pavements, for which its great harduess renders it par- 
ticularly suitable. Any kind of furnace in which the 
requisite beat can be generated will answer for dissolving 
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Stone Ridge, in New Fork, a post-village of Ulster 
eo., abt. 60 m, S. S. W. of Albany. 

Stone, (Rosetta,)n. ( Hieroglyphics.) A trilingual in- 
scription in the hieroglyphic, clemotic or enchorial, and 
Greek characters, which was discovered in 1799 by M 
Boussard, a French officer of engineers, during the! 
French cecnpation of Egypt, in an excavation made at 
Fort St. Julien, near Rosetta, and served as the key to the 
interpretation of the hieroglyphs. It is of black basalt, 
about 3 feet 7 inches in length, and 2 feet 6 inches in 
width, containing about one-third of the hieroglyphic, 
and nearly all the Greek and Roman portions, the upper 
part and portion of the side having been broken away. 
The contents of the inscription are a decree in honor of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes by the priests of Egypt assembled 
in a synod at Memphis, on account of his remission of 
arrears of taxes and dues owed by the sacerdotal body. 
Tt was set up 195 B, €. 

Stone’s-cast, Stone’s’-throw, n. [Sione and 
cast.) The distance which a stone may be flung or 
thrown Dy the hand. 

Sto'nerstowm,in Pennsylvania, a village of Bedford 
co., 100 m. S. W. of Harrisburg, 

Stones’port, in Msscuri, a village of Boone co, on 
the Missouri River, 6 m. W. of Jefferson City. 

Stones River, in Tennessee, rises in Cannon co., and 
flowing N.W. enters Cumberlaud River, 6 m. N.E. of 
Nashville. 


dist., 97 m. N. of Columbia. 

Stone Tavern, in J'ennsylvania, a village of Cumber- 
lund co. 

Stone Wall Mills, in Virginia, a post-villuge of Ap- 
pomattox co., 108 m S.W. of Richmond. 


the graniteand baking on vitrifying the blocks or bricks. 
Meteoric sumes, See AEROLITE. — PAilusupher’s stone. 
See ALCHEMY, 
To leave no stone unturned, to use all practicable 
Means to effect an object. (Colloq ) 

Stone, a. Made of stone, or resembling stone; as, a stone 
house, 

—v.a. [A. S. stanan.] To pelt, beat, or kill with stones. 
— To harden, indurate, or cause to resemble stone. (R.) 
— To dispart the stones from; as, to stone fruit. — To 
face, wall, line, or fortily with stones; us, to stone a 
flooring, to stone a well. 

Stone, in Missouri, a S. W. co., bordering on Arkansas; 
area, 500 sq. in. Rivers. White River and James’ Fork. 
Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile, forests of ash, hickory, 
pine, and walnut ure numerous. Min. Iron and lead. 
Cap. Galena, 

Stone Ara’bia,in New York, a post-village of Mont- 
gomery co., abt. 50 m. W.N.W. of Albany. 

Stone-blue. n. A compound, the basis of which is 
usually au impure starch, or mixture of starch and glu- 
ten, being the starch-maker’s refuse, colored either by 
indigo or Prussian blue. It is used in the laundry to 
cover the yellow tint of linen, 

Stone’-borers, n. pl. (Zdl.) Same as LITHOPHAGI. q.v. 

Stone’-brash, n. (Agric.) A sub-soil composed of 
small stones, or pulverized rock. 

Stone’-vruise, (-lriz.)n. A sore place on the sole 
of the foot, us if from being bruised by a stone. 

Stone’-chat, Stone-chat'ter, n. (ZH.) The com- 
mon name of the insessorial birds composing the genus 
Saxicola, family Turdide. They are small birds com- 
mon in the Old World, and one species inhabits Green- 
land, and is accidental in the northern portion of North 
America, 

Stone’-coal, n. 
THRACITE, q. v. 

Stone’-cold, a. Cold as a stone. (Tautological.) 

Stone’-crop, n. [A. S. shincropp.) (Bot.) See SEDUM. 

Stone’-cutter, z. One who hews stones. 

Stone’-cutting, n. The business or occupation of 
bewing and preparing stones for walls, steps, cornices, 
monuments, 4c. 

Stone’-falcon, n. 


(Min.) A common name for AxN- 


(Zodl.) See PENEGRINE FALCON. 

Stone’-fr n. (Bot.) Same as Drupe, q. v. 

Stone’-gall,n. One of certain nodules of clay occur- 
ring in sandstone; they often fall out on exposure to 
weather. aud render the stone unfit for architectural uses. 

Stone! hum. in Mine, a towuship of Oxford co., 50 m. 
S. W. of Augusta: pop. abt. 550. 

Stoneham, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Middlesex county, 8 miles North of 
ton. 

Stoncham. in Minnesota, a village of Washington co., 
on the Mississippi River. abt. 5 m. N. of Hastings. 

vme -hearted. a Hard-heurted; pitiless; cruel; 

ible to pity or mercy. 

Stonehenge. (-hénj,)n. LA. S. stdn-heng.] See CEL- 
TIC ARCHITECTURE. 

Ntone-horse,.zn. An entire horse: a stallion. 

e’house, a market-town of England, in Devon- 

shire, between Devonport and Plymouth; pop. 18,200. 

Stone’-jug, n. A cant name for a prison. 

Stone ick, in Ohio, a township of Clermont co.; pop. 


e’-lily, n . (Jul.) A name sometimes given to 
<CRINITE, q. v. 
ountain, in Georgia, a post-village of De 
160 m. W. of Augusta; pop. abt, 3.200. —Stone 
in, in the vicinity, a dome shaped granite rock, 
rises about 2.200 feet above the sea, 

Stone’-ochre, (O.) n. 
iron, forming a pigment of considerable permanence in 
oils or water-colors. 

Stone’-oil, n. (Min) Same as PETROLEUM. 

Stone’-pit, 2. A pit or quarry where stones aro ex- 
cavated. 


Stoneware, (sons'wair,) n. A very hard kind of 
pottery, with which are made jars, drain-pipes, and 
a variety of chemical utensils. It is constituted of 
plastic clay, united in variens proportions with some 
felspathic mineral sands of different kinds, and in some | 
cases with cement, stone, or chalk, These mixtures are} 
then subjected to a heut sufficiently great to cause a 
partial fusion of the mass. This condition of semi- 
fusion is the distinguishing character of S. The finer 
varieties of Ñ. are made from carefully selected clays, | 
which when burnt will not have much color. These 
are united with some fluxing substance, by which the 
particular state of semi-fusion above mentioned is 
brought abont. Formerly the glaze of S. was always a 
salt glaze; recently, however, it has been customary to 
glaze with a mixture of Cornish stone, flint, &c., as in 
the manufacture of earthenware. 

Stone’ work, (- -wúrk,) n. Work or wall constructed 
of stone; mason’s work of stone. 

Stone’-wort,n. (ot) A plant of the genus Chara 
(CC sabulosa), found in pools of clear water in the Aid- 
dle States. 

Ston’‘iness, n. [From siny.) State or quality of 
being stony, or of abounding with stones; as, stoniness 
of land, — Hardness or obduracy of heart. (R.) 

Sto'nington, in Connecticut, a post-borough, town- 
ship, and port of entry of New London co., 63 m. E. of 
New Haven. It is built upon a peninsula, nearly a mile 
long, and has a commodious harbor, protected by a break- 
water, 

Stonington, in linair, a post-village of Christian co., 
abt. H m. E.S E. of Springfield. 

Stono, in Missouri, a post-village of St. Francois co., 
abt. 22 m. S. E. of Potosi. 

Ston’y, a. (Ger. strinicht, steinig.) Made or consist- 
ing of stone; abounding with, or resembling, stone; as, 
a stony tract of country.— Petrific; converting into 
stone.—Hard; cruel ; inflexible; unrelenting ; obdurate; 
puia; insensible; perverse; morally hard; as, a stony 
reart, 

Stony Brook, in Massachusetts, a village of Middlesex 
co., 12 m. W. of Boston. 

Stony Brook, in New Jersey, rises in Hunterdon co., 
and flowing S.E. enters Millstone River abt. 3 m. E. of 
Princeton. 

Stony Brook, in New Fork, a village of Suffolk co., 

Long Island, 50 m. N.E. of New York. 

Stony Creek, in Connecticut, a post-village and sea- 
port of New Haven co., 11 m. S.E. of New Haven. 

Stony Creek, in /ndiana, a township of Henry co.; 


(Puint.) An earthy oxide of | 


pop. ubt. 1,800. — A township of Madison co.; pop. abt. 
900.— A township of Randolph co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Stony Creek, in Michigan, enters Maple River from | 
Clinton co. —Another, which flows into Lake Erie from 
Monroe co.—Another, which falls into Clinton River 
from Oakland co. — A post-village of Oakland co., 26 m. 
N.W. of Detroit. 

Stony Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Conemaugh 
River at Johnstown. in Cambria co. — A creek which 
enters the Susquehanna River from Dauphin co. — A 
post-township of Somerset co., 12 m. E. of Somerset; 
pop. abt. 2,100, 

Stony Creek. in Virginia, rises in Dinwiddie co., and 
flows into Mustain River into Sussex co. — A village 

of Sussex co. 21 m. S.E. of Petersburg. 

Stony Point, in New York, a fort in Orange co., on 
the Hudson, 42 m N of New York, the capture of which 
from the Br itish by Gen. Wayne, in 1779, is regarded as 
one of the most brilliant exploits of the Revolutionary 

Var. 

Stony Point Mills, in Virginia, a post-village of 
Cumberland co., 61 m. W.S.W. of Richmond. 

Stood, imp. of STAND., q. v. 

Stool, n fA. S. stól; Du. star: Ger. stuhl.] A sent with- 
out a back, so dis tinguished from a chair; a little form! 
or stand consisting of a board, round or square. with 
legs, intended as n seat for one person; u, u Uirec-legged , 
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stool. — The seat used in evacuating the excrement of 
the bowels; hence, an evacuation; a fecal discharge; 
as, to go to stool, — In the U. States, a STOOL-PIGEON, q. v. 
(Naut.) Pieces of plunk fastened to a ship's sides 
; also, small chan- 

nels for the dead-eyes of the backstays 

(Hort. and Arberic.) A stemless mother-plant used 
for propagation by annually bending its branches into 
the soil; the branches so bent down forming layers, and 
the process being desiguated laying or loyering Also, 
the root or stump of a timber tree, which throws up 
shoots. 

—r.n. To shoot or send out stools or suckers. 

Stool’-pigeon. (-pij'un,) u. A decoy robber, in the pay 
of the police, who brings his associates into a trap laid 
for the (Local U. 8.) — Worcester. 

—In the U. States, à decoy-pigeon ; — hence, a person used 
as a decoy-duck. 

—v. n. Toramify,as grain; to shoot out suckers. as plants. 

Stoom., v.a. To stum; to impart a factitious strength 
to, as thin liquor by the introduction of must, &c. 

Stoop, eon. [A. S. stupian: Belg. stuypen.| To lean or 
bend the body forward and downward ; to bend the body 
and incline forward; to incline forward in standing or 
walking; as, his shoulders stop naturally. To bend or 
bow by compulsion; to yield: to submit; to succumb; 
as, “ Henry the Fifth made the Dauphin and the French 
to sloop.” (Shaks.) — To descend from rank or dignity ; 
to condescend ; to become self-nbused ; to acknowledge 
inferiority ; as, though of noble blood he yet stooped to 
marry a trader's daughter. — To swoop down on prey, 
as a hawk.— To fall; to sink to a lower place; as, 
“each bird stooped on his wing.” — Milton. 

—v.u. To sink; to cause to iucline downward; as, to 
stoop a barrel of ale. 

—n. Act of bending the body forward and downward; 
inclination forward. — Descent from dignity or superi- 
ority of natural condition; condescension; self-abase- 
ment; as, he made a stoop from his high estate. — Fall, 
swoop, or descent of a bird on his prey; as, the stoop 
of an eagle.—The steps of a doorway; also, the covered 
porch, having side-seats, before the door of a house. 

| Stoop. Stoup, u. A. S. stoppa.) A flagon or measure 
of liquor; as, a stoup of harvest-ale. 

Stoop’ ingly, adv. With an inclination of the body 
forward. 

Stoot'er, n. [Du.] In Holland, a small silver coin, 
worth about five cents American. 

Stop. v. a. (imp. and pp. STOPPED.) (stdpt.) ¶ Du. stoppen, 
to fill, cram; Ger. stopfen.) To block, close, or fill up; 
to close. as an orifice or aperture, by filling or by 
obstructing ; us, to stop a vent. — To close up, 80 as to 
render impassable ; as, to slop a way, road, passage, or 
thoroughfure.— To obstruct; to impede; to shut in; to 
dam up; to hinder the passage; to arrest the progress 
of; ns, to stop a carriage in the road, to stop the course 
of a river. — To hinder or restrain from action or prace 
tice; to check; to suppress; to repress; to suspend; to 
mar or prevent the effect or efficiency of; to put an end 
to; to intercept ; us, to stop the encroachments of public 
vice, to stop the execution of an edict, &c.— To regulate 
the sounds of, as musical strings.—To point, as a manu» 
script; to punctuate; as, to stop a sentence. 

(Nuut. ) To make fast; to stopper ; us, to stop the hawse. 

—v. n. To cease to move forward; to come to a stand; as, 
he stopped on a sudden. — To cease from any motion, 
procedure, or course of action; ns, when the play goes 
against one it is time to stop. — To stay, tarry,or abide 
temporarily; to spend a short time; to sejourn; as, 
he has come to stop with me for a week or two. 

—n. Act of stopping, or the state of being stopped; ces- 
sation of progressive motion; hindrance of progress or 
advance; obstruction or interruption of operation or 
action; check; ns, to put a slop to invasion of one's 
rights. — That which obstructs, checks, or hinders ; im- 
pediment; obstacle; as, to oppose some stop to the 
tirades of a scolding woman.— The instrument by 
which the sounds of wind-music are regulated; regula- 
tion of musical chords by the fingers, 

(Punctuation.) A point or mark in writing. intended 
to distinguish the sentences, parts of a sentence, or 
clauses, and to indicate the proper pauses in reading. 
See PUNCTUATION. 

Stop’-cock, n. [Sop and cock.) A turning cock, used 
to stop or to regulate the supply of water, gas, &c., 
which flows through pipes. 

Stope, n. (Mimng.) An horizontal bed or layer form- 
ing one of a series of steps, into which the upper sur- 
face of an excavation is cnt, — Pryce. 

—v. a. ( Mining.) To excavate after the manner of stopes. 
— To fill in with rubbish, as an excavated place. 

Stop -gap, n. That whic h fills up an orifice, gap, 
hiatus, or chasm; as, luncheon ia a stop-yap for the 
stomach between meals. — Hence, a temporary substi- 
tute or expedient. (R.) 

Stop'ing. n (Mining.) Act of forming stopes. 

Stop’page, %.) n. [L. Lat. stupacium.] Act of stop- 
ping or arresting action, progress, or motion; state of 
being stopped; that which stops; obstacle! obstruc- 
tion; as, the stoppuge ot friendly relations between two 
countries. —The stopping of n railroad train at a sta- 
tion; as, an express train makes few stoppuges.— A de- 
duction made from pay; as, the stoppage of two dollars 
per diem. 

S. in transitu. (Law.) A resumption by the seller 
of the possession of goods not paid for, while on their 
way to the vendee, and before he has acquired 
possession of them. For most purposes, the poss 
of the carrier is considered to be that of the nye 
by virtue of this right, which is an extension of the 
right of lien, the vendor may reclaim the possession 
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before they reach the vendee, in case of the insolvency 
of the latter. 

Stopper, n. One who stops, closes, shuts, or hinders ; 
that which is an obstacle, obstruction, or impediment ; 
that which closes or fills u veut, hole, er orifice in a| 
vessel; n stopple, us of a bottle. 

Dr. a. To secure a stopper, as of a cable. 

Stop’per-bolt, n. (Nuut.) On shipboard, a large 
ring-bolt attached to the deck, to which the deck-stop- 
pers are hooked. 

Stop’ping-out, n. (Etching.) A plan adopted to 
give effect to lines, varying their darkness and breadth 
by allowing the acid to remain on some longer than 
on others, which is done by removing the acid, and 
stopping-out or covering with Brunswick-black, or some 
other composition impervious to acid, such lines as ap- 

ar dark enough. The acid is again put on the other 
lines, which become in consequence broader and deeper; 
and the effect of great variety of tint and tone is thus 
produced from the same etching. 

Stopple. (e.) n. (From stop.) That which stops 
or cluses the mouth or orifice of a vessel or of a bottle; 
a cork; a stopper. 

—v.a, To close by means of a stopple. 

Stop’-watch, n. (Horol.) A watch whose hands can 
be stopped in order to calculate the time that has 
passed as in timing a race. — Simmonds. 

Storage, (stér’aj,) n. [From store.) Act of depositing 
in a store or warehouse for safe-keeping; or, the safe- 
keeping of goods in a store or magazine. — Rent charged 
or paid for the safe-keeping of goods in a store. 

Sto’rax,n. (Chem.) See STYRAX. 

Store. n. [A. S., Dan, aud Swed. stor.] A stock pro- 
vided; a large quantity for supply; that which is 
massed or accumulated together; — hence, ample abun- 
dance; a great number: a large aggregation ; as, a store 
of provisions. — A store-honse; u magazine; a warc- 
house: a depot for large quantities or accumulations.— 
Hence, by implication, any place where commodities 
are sold, whether by wholesale or retail ; as, a drug store. 

—pl. Necessary articles accumulated or laid up for fu- 
ture use; supplies, as of provisions, arms, munitions, 
&c.; as, military or naval stores; supplies of different 
articles, provided for the use of the crew and passen- 
gers of a vessel; as, ship stores, cabin stores, &c. 

In sture, in a state of accumniation or amassment ; 
—hence, in a state of preparedness; as, there is some- 
thing in store for me yet. — To set store by, to esteem or 
value highly; to look upon with pride or fondness; as, 
he sets great store by his nationality. (Collog.) 

—v.a. To lay or hoard up; to amass; to gather together 
in quantities: to accumulate; to supply; to replenish; 
as, his brain ia well stred with ideas. — To stock or fur- 
nish against a future time; as, a cellar well stored with 
driukables. — To warehonse; to deposit in a store, maga- 
zine, or depot, for safe-keeping or preservation ; as, to 
store merchandise. 

Store’-house, n. A building for housing or preserv- 
ing goods or commodities of any kind; a warehouse; a 
Magazine; a depot; a repository. 

Store’-keeper, n. One who has the care of a store. 

Stor er. n. One who lays up or forms a store. 

Store’-room, n. Room, or space in a warehouse, for 
the reception of commodities ; — also, a room in which 
commodities are stored. 

Store’-ship,n. (Nav.) A victualling ship; a vessel 
employed as a depôt for the distribution of provisions, | 
naval stores, &c. 

Store’ ville, in Sth Carolina, a village of Anderson 
dist., 117 m. W. N. W. of Columbia, 

Sto’rey, in Nerada, a W. co.; area, 250 sq.m. The 
Truckee River bounds it on the N.W. Surface, mostly 
barren hills and sandy deserts. Min. Gold and silver. 
Cap. Virginia City. Pp. abt. 6,000. 

Stor'ge, u. [Gr.] Parental or instinctive affection. 

Storied, (stdr’éd,) a. [From soy] Narrated in a story. 
— Possessing a history; venerable from antiquity or 
the associations of the past. — Furnished with stories ; 
— used mainly in composition; as, a three-storied house. 

Stork. n. [A. S. store.) (Zoöl.) The common name of 
a family of large grallatorial birds, the Cinconidæ, in- 
cluding the Stork of 
the Old World, and 
the Jabirus of both 
hemispheres. They 
have the bill thicker 
than in Ardesdaz, and 
nearly equal mem- 
branes between the 
bases of the toes. 

The genus Cinconia 
comprises the White 
Stork, C. alba, of En- 
rope, which is 42inch- 
es long, white, with 
the quills of the 
wings black, and the 
feet and bill red. It 
is held in high esti- 
mation on account of 
its destruction of 
nox:ous reptiles. It 
prefers to build its 
nest in towers and 
steeples, and returns 
to the same spot year 
after year. The 
American Stork. C. 
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white species. The genus Jabiru comprises very large 
birds, which differ from the storks in having the ex- 
tremity of the Lill curved upward. 

Stork’s’-bill, n. (Bol.) See PELARGONIUM. 

Storm, n. |A. S., Du., L. Ger., Dan., and Swed.) The 
violent action of one or more of the elements, as wind, 
rain, snow, or thunder and lightning ; — hence, fre- 
qnently, a tempest; a downfall of rain or snow, — 
Hence, a violent civil, political, or domestic commotion 
or disturbance; sedition, insurrection, or war; popular 
clamor or tumult. — Extreme calamity; dire distress, 
adversity, or aflliction ; as, the storms of misfortune. 

(Mil.) A violent assault on a fortified place; a furi- 

ous attempt of troops to enter aud take u fortified place. 

—v.a, (d.) To assault or attack with violence, or by open 

force; to attack und attempt to take by scaling the 

walls, forcing gates or breaches, and the like. 

—v. n. To raise a tempest. — To bluw with violence; as, 

it storms. — To rage; to be in a vivleut agitation of 

jon. 

Storm beat, a. Beaten or injured by storms. 

Storm’ful, a. Containing, or abounding in. storms, 

Storm fulness, n. The state of being stormful. 

Storm’ iness, u. State of being stormy; tempestuous- 

ness; state of being ugitated by violent winds. 

Storm’-petrel, n. (Zodl.) See PETREL. 

Storm’y, a. [A. S. stormig; Ger. stiirmisch.] Tem- 

pestuous; agitated with furious winds; boisterous. — 

Proceeding from violent agitation or fury.— Violent; 

ionate. 

Store, (stor’e(r,) an island of Norway, 30 miles from 
Bergen. It is 15 m. long, with a breadth of ç m. 

Storrs, in O%½ 0, a post-township of Hamilton co.; pop. 
abt. 4.900. 

Storthing, (slort-ing’,) n. Nor. storting, from stor, 

great, and ting, court.) See Norway, ĝ Gort. 

Sto’ry, n. [A. S. stær, ster; lt. storia; Fr. histoire; 

Gr. historia.) A verbal narration or recital of a series 

of facts or incidents; history; uccount of things past. — 

A petty tale; relation of a single event, or of trifling 

incidents. — A fiction; x fable. — A falsehood. (Colloq.) 

—A floor; a set of rooms on the same floor or level; a 

subdivision of the height of a house; a height that is 

ascended by one flight of stairs. 

—v.a. To tell in history; to relate. To range one under 

another. 

Sto’ry, Josern, an eminent American judge and juridi- 
cal writer, was B. at Marblehead, in Massachusetts, 1779, 
studied at Harvard University, where he took his de- 
gree in 1798, was called to the bar in 1801, and soon ac- 
quired a distinguished reputation as a pleader. After 
representing Salem in the State legislature for 4 years, 
he was sent to Congress in 1809, where his talents as a 
forensic debater were so well appreciated that in 1811 
he was appointed assuciate justice in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In this capacity he displayed a 
thorough knowledge of the most intricate questions re- 
lating to international Jaw, and earned such distinction 
as a jurist that his name has been carried far beyond 
the limits of this country. His Commentaries on the 
Conflict of Laws is looked upon as an authority in every 
state in Europe. His other principal works are: Omm- 
mentaries on the Constitution of the United States, and 
treatises upon Equity Jurisprudence, the Law of Bail- 
ments, of Bills of Exchange, of Promissory Notes, und of 
Partnership. D. 1845. See Story, p. 2320. 

Sto’ry, in Jowa, a central co.; area, 576 sq. m. Rivers. 
South Skunk River, and Walnut, Bear, and Indian 
creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Qzpital City, 
Nevada. 

Story City, in Jowa, a post-village of Story co., abt. 
18 m. NN. W. of Nevada. 

Sto’ry-post, n. (Arch.) An upright piece of timber 
in a story for supporting the superincumbent part of 
the exterior wall. — Francis. 

Sto’ry-tell’er, n. One who tells stories; one who re- 
lates tales in conversation.— An historian ;—in contempt. 

Stouch'burg. in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Berks 
co., 34 m. N. N. of Harrisburg. 

Stoughstown, (st;nes'toum,) in Pennsylvania, a post- 
village of Cumberland co., 13 m. S. W. of Carlisle. 

Stoughton, (t ton.) in Massachusetts, a post-village 
and township of Norfolk co., 19 m. S. W. of Boston; 
pop. abt. 6,000. 

Stough’ton., in Wisconsin, a post-village of Dane co., 
16 m. S. E. of Madison; pop. abt. 400. 

Stoup, (stoop,) n. A flagon; a stoop. (Local.) 

( Eccl.) A vessel to contain consecrated water, such 
as is placed near the entrance of a Roman Catholic 
church, into which all who enter dip their fingers and 
cross themselves. — Also, a portable vessel for holding 
holy water. ç 

Stourbridge, (stoor’bridj,) a town of England, in 

Worcestershire, on the Stour, near its junction with 
the Severn, 4 m. from Kidderminster. Manuf. Glass, 
earthenware, iron, cloth, &c. Pop. 9.000. 

Stout. a. [Du..bold.] Strong; lusty.— Bold; intrepid; 
valiant; brave. — Large; bulky; corpulent. (Colloq.) 
— Proud; resolute; obstinate; pertinacious. 

—n. A strong kind of beer. 

Stout ly. adv. Lustily: boldly; obstinately. 

Stout' ness, n. State of being stout; strength; bold- 

| ness. 

Stouts’ ville, in New Jersey, a village on the border of 

| Hunterdon und Somerset cos., 13 m. S.W. of Somerville. 

Stoutsville, in Ohio, a post-village of Fairfield co., 
| abt. 14 m. S W. of Lancaster. 

Stove, n. (0. Fr. estuve; A. S. stofa; It. stufa.) A re- 
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ceptacle for the combustion of fuel for the purpose of 
heating houses, &c. 
(Hort.) A structure in which tropical plants, requir- 
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ing a considerably higher temperature than that of the 

open air in N. York and similar climates, are cultivated. 

Stoves are adapted for various purposes; but the prin- 

cipal are the dry stove and the damp stove, The dry 

stove is a structure the atmosphere of which is heated 
to the temperature of from 55° to 60° during winter, and 
in which the plants chiefly cultivated are succulents, 
such as species of Cereus, Stupelia, Euphorbia, and others 
having a similar habit. The damp stove, sometimes 
also called the bark stove, requires a temperature of be- 
tween 60° nnd 70° during winter, with a proportionate 
increase during summer, accompanied, in both seasons, 
with a high degree of atwospherical moisture. This 
moisture is produced partly by evaporation from the 
bark-bed in which the plants are plunged, but chiefly 
by watering the fluor of the house, and by syringing 
the walls and plants. The plants cultivated in the 
moist stove are exclusively those of the tropics; and 
those which require the highest degree of heat are 
chiefly monocotyledonous plants, such as the ginger, 
the plantain, the banana, the sugar-cane, palms, Orchi- 
dacex, &c., and such dicotyledonous plants as the bread- 
fruit, the yam, the mangosteen, and other East Indian 
plants. 
Cooking-stove. A stove adapted to culinary purposes. 

Stove, v.a. To heat, as in a stove. 

Sto’ver, n. [O. Fr. ester, to furnish.] Fodder for 
cattle, as hay, straw, &c. 

Stow, v. d. [A. S.; Dan. sture.] To put in a suitable 
place or position; to lay up; to reposit. 

Stow, in Maine, a post-township ot Oxford co., 65 miles 
S.W. of Augusta; pop. al, t. 700. 

Stow, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township of 
Middlesex co., 27 m. N. W. ot Boston; pop. in 1870, 1,830. 

Stow, in Ohio, a township of Summit co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Stow'age, n. Act or operation of stowing, or of plac- 
ing in a suitable position, or the suitable disposition of 
several things together. — Room for the reception of 
things to be reposited. — The state of being hid up. — 
Money paid for the stowing of goods. (k.) 

Stow Creek, in Nw Jersey, forms part of the bonn- 
dary between Cumberland and Salem cos., and flows into 
the Deluware Bay, 4 m. N.W. of the mouth of Cohansey 

iver. 

—A township of Cumberland co.; pop. in 1870, 1,123. 

Stowe, in Vermont. a post village und township of La- 
moille co., 20 m. N. N. W. of Montpelier; pop. al-t. 2,500. 

Stowe, HARRIET BEECHER, an American uuthoress, 
daughter of the late Dr. Lyman Beecher, B. in Litch- 
field, Conn., June 15, 1814, was associated with her sis- 
ter in the labors of a school at Hartford in 182, after- 
wards removed with her relatives to Walnut Hills, near 
Cincinnati, and was married in 1835 to the Rev. C. E. 
Stowe, Prof. of Biblical History in the Lane Seminary, 
over whicb her father presided During the earlier 
part of her married life, Mrs. Stowe wrote several tales 
and sketches for the magazines, which were afterwards 
collected under the titles of The May Fl-wer, and Two 
Ways of Spending the Sabbath. Shortly atter Prof. 
Stowe had accepted the chair of Biblical Literature at 
Andover, in 1850, his wife, an ardent Abolitionist, hav- 
ing made herself thoroughly acquainted with the work- 
ings of slavery, published first in the “ Washington Na- 
tional Era,” Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It went through several 
editions, was republished in England, and was translated 
into various Europenu langunges. The Key to Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, explanatory of the incidents on which 
her book was founded, appeared in 1852. Accompanied 
by her husband and brother, she travelled in Europe in 
1553, and, after her return to America, produced her 
travelling impressions in a work entitled Sunny Memo- 
ries of Foreign Lands. In 1856 she published Dred, a 
Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp; in 1559, a work upon 
the social condition of the U. States, entitled The Minis- 
ter's Wioing ; and a tale, under the title of Agnes of 
Sorrento, which appeared simultaneously in the pages 
of the Cornhill Magazine and the Atlantic Monthly in 
1861 Her article entitled The True Story of Lady Byron, 
published in the “ Atlantic Monthly” in 1869, caused a 
great scandal in the literary world. Her late published 
work is Progressive People: their Loves and Lives, 1878. 
Mrs. Stowe’s home is in Hartford. Conn., but she passes 
much of her time at Mandarin, Florida, where she has 
an orange grove. 

Stoyestown, (slois’tmen,) in Pennsylvania, a post- 
borough of Somerset co.,70 m. E. S. k. of Pittsburg ; pop. 
abt, 400. 5 

Strabane’, a town of Ireland, co. Tyrone, 42 m. from 
Armagh. It is a place of considerable trade, and has a 
salmon fishery. 

Strabane, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Lenoir co., 
78 m S.E. of Raleigh. 

Strabane, in Pennsylvania, a township of Adams co., 
10 m. N E. of Gettysburg; pop, abt 1,800. 

Stra'bism, Strabismus. n. (Fr. strabisme ; L. Lat. 
strabismus.| (Med.) See SQUINTING. 

Stra‘bo, a Greek historian and geographer, who 
flourished in the lst cent.,B.c. He is the author of one 
of the most valnable relics of antiquity, being a descrip- 
tion of nearly every part of the world known in his 
time, namely, the first century of the Christian æra. 
Tba work is indispensable to the elucidation of ancient 
history. 

Strabom/’eter, n. (Med) An instrument used to 
measure the degree of deviation as well as the precise 
result obtained by tenotomy. The S. of Dr. Laurence 
had to be moved from one eye to the other in order to 
compare the degree of deviation. A binocular S., in- 
vented in 1870 by Dr. Galezowski. does not present the 
same inconvenience; the two needles, which slidein 
the channel of a screw, are easily placed opposite to the 
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centre of each cornea; and by the divisions which are 
marked upon the horizontal bur, the deviation is imme- 
diately noted. 

Strabotomy, n. [Gr. s/rabos, squinting, and tomé, 
cutting. (Surg.) Removal of strabismus or squinting, 
by dividing the muscle or muscles which distort the 
eyeballs. 

Straddle, (sirad'dl,) v. n. To spread or part the legs 
wide; to stand or walk with the legs far apart. 

—v.a. To place one lex on one side, and the other on the 
other side of anything. 

—n. The act of standing or walking with the legs far 
apart. — The position of one who struddles. 

Stradella, a city of N. Italy, 10 m. S.E. of Pavia. It 
is situated on the slope of a bill; aud was formerly forti- 
fied. Pop. 7,346. 

Stradivarius, Antonio, (strdd-i-vair’i-us,) a cele- 
brated stringed-instrament maker, B. in Cremona, 1670, 
was the pupil of Amati; D. 1728. The violins made by 
him are highly esteemed, and have obtained as high a 
price as $2,000 each. 

Strafford, Taomas WENTWORTH, EARL or, an English 
statesman, k. in London, 1593, He was at first one of the 
Principal leaders of the popular party in the House of 
Commons against the unconstitutional measures of 
Charles I.; but was gained over to the court, made a 
peer, appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Lrelaud, and after- 
wards to the command of the army against the Scots. 
On the opening of the Long Parliament, his enemies in 
the Commons impeached him at the bar of the House of 


Lords, and he was ordered into custody. His trial lasted 
18 days, and was carried on with unusual virulence. 
His defence made u deep impression upon the hearers, 
though it did not abate the energy of his prosecutors, 
who introduced a bill of attainder against him. The bill 
was passed in both houses of Parliament, and Charles I. 
was weak enough to give his assent to it. The king 
afterwards made some slight and fruitless attempts to 
save the life of the minister who had been his too zeal- 
ous tool in the despotic measures which he attempted 
against the liberties of his subjects. On the day of 
execution, S. went forth to the block with the manner 
of “a general marching at the head of an army to 
breathe victory, rather than that of a condemned man, 
to undergo the sentence of death.” Executed on Tower 
Hill. London, 1641. 

Straf ford, in New Hampshire, an E. S. E. co., border- 
ing on Maine; area, 350 sq.m. Rivers. Cocheco, Lam- 
prey, Isinglass, and Salmon Falls. Surface, diversified ; 
soil, generally fertile. Cup. Dover. Pop. abt. 31,493. 


—A post-vill. and township of the above co., 20 m. E. N. E. 
of Concord. 

Strafford, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Orange co., 33 m. S. S. E. of A pop. abt. 1,800. 


Straggle. (strag’gl,) v.n. [A. S. stregan.| To wander 
from the direct course or way; to rove.— To wander at 
large without any certain direction or object; toramble. 
To exuberate ; to shoot too far; as, straggling branches. 
—To be dispersed or separated. 

Strag’gler, n. One who straggles or departs from the 
direct or proper course.— A vagabond; a wandering, 
shiftless fellow. — Something that shoots beyond the 
Test, or tuo far; an exuberant growth. — Something that 
stands by itself. 

Strag glingly, adv. In a straggling manner. 

Straight, (/ dt.) a. [A S streht.] Passing from one 
point to another by the nearest course; not deviating 
or crooked; as, a straight line. — Narrow ; close; tight; 
—properly written strait.—Upright; accordant with jus- 
tice and rectitude; not deviating from truth or fairness. 

S. arch. (Arch.) The arch over an aperture, whose in- 
trados is straight, but with its joints drawn concentri- 
cally, as in a common arch. ( Brande.) — S. line. (Geom.) 
A line, the direction of which is not changed between 
any two of its points. 

—adv. Immediately; directly; in the shortest time. 

—v.a. To straighten. (u.) 

Straight-edge, (s(rdt-7j,)n. A piece or strip of wood 
or metal having one edge straight, used for ascertaining 
whether a surface is perfectly even or level.—Clarke, 

Straight’en, v.a. To make straight; to reduce from 
a crooked to a straight form. — To reduce to difficulties 
or distress To make narrow, tense, or close; to tighten. 

Straight’ener, n. One who, or that which, straightens. 

Straight forward, a. Proceeding in a straight 
course; not deviating. 

Straight forwardness, n. Direction in a straight 
course. 

Straight’-joint, n. (Arch.) Applied to a floor which 
has its boards so laid that their joints or edges form 
a continuous line throughout the direction of their 
length. — Brande, 

Straight'ly, adv. In a right line; not crookedly; 
tightly; closely. 

Straight/ness, n. State or quality of being straight; 
rectitude. — Narrowness ; tightness; tension. 

Straight’'way, adv. Directly; immediately; with- 
out loss of time; without delay. 

Strain, v. a. 
ure, to strain.) To draw with furce; to extend with 
great effort; as, to strain a rope. — To injure by press- 
ing with too much effort.—To put to the utmost strength. 
—To make tighter; to cause to bind closer. — To press 


or cause to pass through some porous substance; to filter. 


force ; to constrain; to make nneasy or unnatural. 

—v. n. To make violent efforts. — To be filtered. 

—n. A violent effort; a stretching or exertion of the 
limbs or muscles. — An injury by excessive exertion, 
drawing, or stretching. — Style; continued manner of 
speaking or writing; manner of speech or action. — 
Stretch or elevation of voice or sound; sung; note; 
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sound, or a particular part of a tune.—Turn; ten- 
dency; inborn disposition. — Race; breed, us a body. 

(Mus.) Any one of the periods into which a musical 
composition is divided by double bars, the & being fur- 
ther subdivided into periods, sections, phrases, and feet. 

Strain’er, n. A person who strains. — That through 
which any liquid passes tor purification; au instrument 
for filtration or percolation. 

Strain'ing. n. ‘The act of one who strains. — That 
which is strained. 

S. piece. (Arch.) A piece of timber designed to pre- 
vent the nearer approach of two pieces of timber in a 
framing. The collur of a queen-post roof (Fig. 2274) 
may be cited as an illustration of the meaning of a 
straining-piece, 

Strait, a. [Lat. strictus; It. stretto.) Narrow; close; 
not broad.—Close; intimate. (R.) — Ditficult; distresstul, 

—n. Distress; difficulty; direful necessity. 

(Geog.) A narrow pass or passage, either in a moun- 
tain, or in the ocean between cuntinents or other por- 
tions of land;— commonly in the plural; us, the Straits 
of Gibraltar. 

Strait'en, v.a. To make strait, narrow, or contracted ; 
to contract; to confine, — To make tense, or tight. — 
To distress: to perplex: to press with poverty or other 
necessity ; as, siraitened means. 

Strait-handed, a. Parsimonious; sparing; nig- 
gardly. (k.) 

Strait'-laced, (dst,) a. Laced tight; griped with 
stays. — Stiff; constrained; as, a struit-laced person. — 
Rigid in opinion; strict; as, sirait-laced morality. 

Strait'ly, adv. Narrowly; closely; strictly; rigor- 
ously. 

Strait’mess, n. The state or quality of being strait; 
narrowness; strictness; rigor; distress; difticulty; 
pressure from necessity of any kind, particularly from 
poverty. 

Strait'-waistcoat, Strait/-jacket, n. A gar- 
ment for restraining a lunatic person, or one laboring 
under violent delirium. It has long sleeves, which are 
tied behind the body, so that the arms cannot be extri- 
cated from them. — Worcester. 

Strake, n. The iron band on the circumference of a 
wheel, defending the fellies; a tire. — Barrett. 

(Ship-building.) A line of planking extendivg from 
the stem to the stern. 

Stralsund, a strongly fortified town of Prussia, Pom- 
erania, long subject to Sweden, situate on the strait 
which separates the island of Rügen from the maiuland, 
85 m. from Stettin. Its harbor is capacious and safe. 
The aspect of the town is gloomy, the streets being nar- 
row and indifferently paved. Manuf. Woollens, linens, 
tobacco, soap, and glass. & was built about the year 
1209, and became a member of the Hanseatic League. 
In 1628 it was besieged without success by Wallenstein, 
but was taken in 1678, 1713, and 1807. Since 1815 it has 
been made one of the strongest towns belonging to 
Prussia. Pop. 27,593. 

Stram/ony, n. (Bot.) The Thorn-apple (Datura 
stramonium). See DATURA. 

Strand, n. [A. S., Ger., Du. strand, shore.] The shore 
or beach of the sea or ocean, or of a large lake. — One 
of the twists, or parts of which a rope is composed. 

—v.a. To drive or run aground on a shore or strand, as 
a ship. — To break, as one of the strands of a rope. 

—v.n. To drift or be driven ashore; to run aground. 

Strange, (strānj,)a. [Fr. étrange; O. Fr. estrange; Sp. 
eztrano; Lat. eevee.) Belonging to another country ; 
foreign; not domestic.—New; not before heard, known, 
or seen. — Causing surprise; exciting curiosity; won- 
derful. — Not according to the common way; odd; un- 
usual; irregular. 

Strange sail. (Naut.) An unknown sail or vessel. 
—interj. An exclamation of wonder. 
Strange'ly,udv. In a strange manner; wonderfully ; 

in a manner or degree to excite surprise or wonder. — 
With some relation to foreigners. 

Strange'ness, n. Foreiguness; the state of belong- 
ing to another country. — Distance in behavior; reserve; 
coldness; forbidding manner. — Remoteness from com- 
mon manners or notions; uncouthness.— Mutual dis- 
like; estrangement. — Wonderfulness; the power of 
exciting surprise and amazement; uncommonness that 
raises wonder by force of novelty. 

Stran’ger, n. (0. Fr. estranger; Fr. étranger.) A 
foreigner; one who belongs to auother country.— One 
of another town, city, state, or province in the same 
conntry; one unknown; one unacquainted.— A guest; 
a visitor,—One not admitted to any communication, com- 
munion, or fellowship. 

(Law.) A person born out of the U. States; — more 
properly called alien until he becomes naturalized, — 
A person who is not privy to an act or contract. 

Stran’ger, in Kansas, a post-township of Leavenworth 
co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Strang’ ford, (Lough,) a large inlet of the sea, be- 
tween Belfast Lough and Dundrum Bay, Ireland. It is 
studded with numerous islets, aud is shallow. 

Strangle, (strang’gl,) v.a. [O. Fr. estrangler, from Lat. 
strangulo ; Gr. strangoloa, or ee) To choke; 
to stifle ; to suffocate ; to destroy the life of by stopping 
respiration. — To hinder from birth or appearance; to 
smother; to suppress. 

Stran’gler, n. One who strangles. 

Stran’gling, n. The act of killing by strangling or 
choking — Worcester. 

Strangles, (strang’glz,) n. sing. (Farriery.) A con- 
tugious eruptive disorder peculiar to vonng horses. It 
is ushered in by sore throat and cough, a muco-puru- 
lent nasal discharge, and the eruption of a swelling in 
the space between the branches of the lower jaw. In 
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about ten days, this swelling comes to a head, 

and ia favorable cases the patient is soon well again. 
From exposure to cold, poverty, or other causes, the 
swelling, however, occasionally appears in less favorable 
situations, as about the glands lyiug within the shoulder, 
in those of the groin, or even in those of the mesentery. 
Such irregular cases are apt to be protracted, accom- 
panied by much weakness, aud sometimes prove fatal. 

Stran’gulated, a. (Bot.) Irregularly contracted. 

S. hernia. (Surg.) A hernia whose aperture occa- 
sions more or less constrictiun on the protruded part. 
|Strangula’tion, n. [Fr, from Lat. strangulatio,] 

The act of killing by intercepting the breath. It is pro- 
duced by forcibly compressing the anterior of the wind- 
pipe, or by drawing a rope tightly round the neck. See 
Haneine. 

(Surg.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Stran gury, n. (Gr. struggouria, from stranz, a drop, 
and ouron, urine.) (Afed.) Painful difficulty in voiding 
urine. 

(Bot.) A disease in plants, produced by tight liga- 
tures. — Loudon, 

Stranraer, (strdn-rar’,) a town of Scotland, in Wig- 
townshire, at the head of the bay of Loch Ryan, 6 m. 
from Port Patrick. Manuf. Weaving, nnd there are tan- 
perias and nail-factories. The barbor is excellent. Pop. 
6,542. 

Strap, n. [A. S. and Sw. stropp; Ger. strippe; Lat. 
sirappus, a band, thong; Gr. strophos, a twisted band, 
from strepho, to twist.) A long, narrow slip of cloth or 
leather or some similar material. — A strop; a slip of 
leather or other material used tor sharpening a razor. 

(Bot.) The flat part of the corolla of a ligulate floret. 
sray. 
(Carp.) An iron band fixed round two or more tim- 
bers, sometimes with branches along each, to hold them 
all firmly together. 
(Naut.) An iron bar of great strength forming part 
of the brake apparatus of a capstan on board ship. 

—v.a. To beat or chastise with a strap. — To fasten or 
bind with a strap. — To rub on a strap for sharpening, 
as n razor. 

Strappa‘do, n. [It. strappata; Fr. estrapade.) A 
kind of rack; a very cruel species of military punish- 
ment formerly in vogue in most European armies; it 
consisted in tying the offender's hands behind his back, 
attaching a strong cord to the wrists, and then by means 
ot a pulley drawing him rapidly up to a cross-Leam 
many feet high, entirely suspended in this painful man- 
ner, aud then allowing the tortured victim to full by his 
own weight to the ground, the process being repeated 
till one or more of his bones were dislocated or fractured. 

Strap’per, n. A person who uses a strap. — Any per- 
son or thing of unusual size. (Low.) 

Strap’ping, a. Tall; lusty; bulky; large; as, a strap- 
ping fellow. 

|Strap’-shaped, a. (Bot.) Long, flat, and narrow, as 

a corolla; ligulate. 

Strap- work. n. (Arch.) A peculiar kind of orna- 
ment, much used in the 15th and 16th centuries as a 
general decorative enrichment, and which consists of a 
narrow fillet or band, folded and crossed, and occasion- 
ally interlaced with another; the convolution some- 
times exhibiting much ingenious elaboration. 

Strasbourg. or Stras'burg. a fortified city of 
Germany, near its W. frontier, cap. of the German 
Reichsland, on the 111, near the Rhine, 100 m. S. S. W. of 
Mentz. and 250 E. by S. of Paris. The city is uf a tri- 
angular form, is inclosed by a bastioned line of ram- 
parts, strengthened by numerous out-works, entered by 
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T gates, and has on its E. side a strong pentagonal cit- 
adel, built by Vauban. S was, indeed, until toward the 
close of the year 1870, one of the strongest aud most im- | 
portant fortresses and arsenals of France. Of its re- 
maining public buildings, the principal is the Cathedral | 
of Notre Dame, commenced in 1015, and completed in 

1489, and which is justly classed among the most mag- 

nificent examples of Gothic architecture that exist 

(Fig. 2435). Its tower, 466 feet in height, is u master- 

pe of architectural taste and skill, being built of 

ewn stone, cut with such delicate nicety as to give it 
at a distance some resemblance to lace, and combining 
the most elegant symmetry of parts with the most per- 
fect solidity. Manuf. Flax, hemp, wine, liquors, lin- 
ens, sail-cloth, blankets, carpets, hardware, leather, cot- 
ton, lace, snuff, jewelry, cutlery, bijouterie, chemicals, 
mathematical and musical instruments, and the famous 
patés de foie gras of & Pop. (1881) 104,501. — Hist. 
S. is very ancient, and most probably existed previous 
to the Romans. It assumed the name of Strateburguen 
in the 6th century. On the first partition of the Frank- 
ish territory it was included in the kingdom of Aus- 
tria, and on the second in Lorraine. In the 10th cent. 
it belonged to the German emperors, and subsequently 
became a free city of the empire, which it continued to 
be till 1681, when it was taken possession of by Lonis 
XIV., and finally annexed to France. Shortly after the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war in Aug., 1870, and 
following the disastrous capitation of the Emperor 
Napoleon with his army at Sedan, S. was invested by a 
German force of from 60,000 to 70,000 men under Gen. 
Werder, who opened his first parallel on the night of 
29-30 Aug., and the second on that of 1-2 Sept. The gar- 
rizon. unmbering abt. 17,000 men, under Gen. Uhrich, 
after a most heroic defence, surrendered on the 28th of 
the last-named month. The surrender was hastened 
by a desire to stop further effusion of blood, and to save 
this magnificent city from total destruction. During 
the bombardment the shells of the Prussians destroyed 
some of the principal ponio buildings and private resi- 
dences. The city was finally incorporated with the Ger- 
man Empire in 1871. It has since been considerably 
enlarged, and new fortifications of an almost unexam- 
pled magnitude were completed in 1882. 

Strasbourg Turpentine. (Chem.) See Supp's. 

Btras'burg, in Ohio, a post - village of Tuscarawas co., 
110 m. S. E. of Columbus, 

Strasburg, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough and 
township of Lancaster co., 8 m. E.S.B. of Lancaster; 
pap. abt. 2,300. 

Strasburg, in Virginia, a post-village of Shenancoah 
co., 18 m. Š W. of Wiuchester ; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Strasznitz, (struvnitz,)a town of Austria, in Moravia, 
12 m from IIradisch; pop. 5,500. 

Ntra' ta. n. pl. of STRATUM, q. v. 

Stratagem. (Jm. ) n. ¶ Fr. stratagème; Lat. strategema.] 
An artiflce, particularly in war; a plan or scheme tor 
deceiving an enemy. — A trick by which some advan- 
tage is intended to be obtained ; any artifice. 

Stratarith’ metry, n. (Gr. stratos, army, arithmas, 
number, and metron, measure.) The art of drawing up 
an army or body of men in a geometrical figure. Crabb. 

Strateget/ies, n. sing. (Mil.) Strategy. (R.) 

Strategetic, Strateget ical, a. [Fr. stralégique.) 
Relating to strategy. 

Strategically, adv. In a strategetic manner. 

Strategist, (jist,) n. [Fr. stratégiste.] A person skilled 
in strategy. 

Strategy, n. (Fr. strategie ; Lat. strategia.] ( Mil.) The 
science of directing military movements on the theatre 
of the war, when not in actual contact with an enemy. 
It merges into tactics on the field of battle. 

Strat“ ſord, a town of England, co. of Essex, on the 
Lea, 4 m. from London. Manuf. Chemicals. Pop. 12,000. 

Strat! ſord, in prov. of Ontario, a town, cap. of Perth 


co, 

Stratford, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Coos 
county, 117 m. N. of Concord.—In Connecticut, a P.-vill. 
and township of Fairfield co., at the month of the Ho 
tonic River, Long Island Sound, 62 m. N.E. of New York. 
At the entrance of the harbor is the Stratford Point 
Light-house, with a revolving light; Lat: 41° 9 N., Lon. 
730 g 36” W. 

Stratford, in Ohio, a village of Delaware co., 27 m. N. 
of Columbus. 

Strat ford-le-Bow, (-le-bo’,) a town of England, in 
Middlesex, on the Lea, 3 m. from London; pop. 6,000. 
Stratford de Redcliffe, STRATFORD CANNING, VIS- 

couNT, an English statesman, B. in London, 1788; was a 
cousin of George Canning, and himself a distinguished 
diplomatist. As ambassador to Turkey, he had the man- 
agement of the negotiations with the Russian ambussa- 

dor previous to the Crimean war. 

Strat‘ford-upon-Av’on, a market-town of Eng- 
land, in Warwickshire, on the Avon, 9 m. from War- 
wick. It contains the house in which, it is said, Shak- 
spenre was born; but that in which he died has long ago 
been razed to the ground by the proprietor. Pop. 3,500. 

Strath’am, in New Hampshire, a post-twp. of Rock- 
ingham co., 39 m. E. S. E. of Concord, 

Strathspey, (strath’spe,) n. A kind of Scottish na- 
tional dance, slower than the reel, and which is said to 
derive its name from having been first practised in the 
district called Strathspey. 

Stratifica’tion, n. (Fr (Geol.) The arrangement 
of the various materials of which the earth's crust is 
composed in strata, beds, or layers, reposing one on 
another, with more or less appearance of regularity. 
Rocks are said to be stratified or unstratified, to have 
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as they seem to have succeeded each other without or 
after disturbances altering the horizontality of strata 
previously placed. 

Strat/iform, a. In the form of strata. 

Stratify, v.a. [Fr.stratifier.] To form intoa stratum 
or strata. — To lay in strata. 

Stratie' tes, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Hydro- 
chuarideæ, in- 
cluding the 
Water Soldier, 

S. aloides (Fig. 

2136), which 

gruws in lakes SS. ; á | 
and ditches.— 

It has numer- 

ous strap- 

shaped leaves, 

which spring Š f 

froin the root, ` \ ? | 
as does also the eet th 7 | 
2-edged flower- . 1 
stem bearing 
the spathe 
with beautiful 
and delicate 
white flowers. 
It is a very 
Ornamental 
aquatic plaut, 

Stratoc’ ra - 
ey. n. [Gr. 
stratos, an 
army, and kra- 
teo, to rule.) 
A military 
government. 

Stratog ra - 
phy. n Á 

lescription of 
armies, or of 
whatever relates to them. 

Straton‘ic, a. Relating to an army; warlike. 

Strat‘ton, in Ilinois, a township of Edgar co., abt. 5 m. 
E. S. E. of Paris; pop. abt. 4, 000. 

Stratton, in Vermont,a post- township of Windham co., 
90 m. S. W. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 400. 

Strat'ton ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Clarion co., 3 m. Ë of Clarion; pop. abt. 450. 

Stra‘tum, n.: Latin pl. Strata; Eng. pl. STRATUMS, (n.) 
(Geol.) A single bed or layer of rock as it lies in the 
earth. Several such layers together form a group of 
strata, and if compacted and in any way distinguishable 
from other similar groups, a group of strata forms a 
stratified rock. 

Stratus, n. [Gr. sterno, stratus, to spread.] (Meteor.) 
See Coup. 

Straubing, (strou'bing,) a town of Lower Bavaria, on 
the Danube, 27 in. from Regensburg; pop. 11,214. 

Straus’berg, a town of Prussia, prov. of Brandenburg, 
20 m. from Berlin; pop, 4,500. 

Strauss, DaviD FRIEDRICH, (strouss,) a German theolo- 
ginn, B. at Ludwigsburg, Wiirtemberg, 1808. In 1832, he 
became assistant teacher in the Theological Institute 
at Tübingen, and lectured on philosophy in the univer- 
sity there. In 1835, he produced his fumous Life of Jesus 
Critically Treated, in which be attempted to prove the 
received gospel history to be a collection of myths grad- 
ually formed in the early Christian communities, and 
sought, by an analytical dissection of each separate nar- 
rative, to detect, where it existed, a nucleus of historical 
truth free from every trace of supernaturalism. The 
book made a reul epoch in theological literature, and 
produced a violent excitement in and out of Germany, 
calling forth numberless replies from opponents, fright- 
ening many by its bold disregard of consequences back 
into the ranks of orthodoxy, and stirring up others to 
similar investigations. S. was dismissed from his ap- 
pointment at Tübingen, and, in the following year, be- 
came a private tutor at Stuttgart. He replied to his 
critics,in 1837, in two Friendly Addresses ; nevertheless, 
the feeling against him was so strong, that when, in 
1839, he was appointed professor of divinity and church 
history at the University of Zurich, he was not only 
compelled instantly to resign, but the administration 
under which he had received the post was overthrown. 
He subseqnently produced a biography of Schubert, the 
German poet, and Tie Doctrine of the Christian Faith, 
is a natural sequel to the purely critical investigation of 
the origin of Christianity in the first book. D. Feb. 8, 1874. 

Straw, n. [A. S. streow, streaw; Ger. stroh.] The 
stalk or stem of certain species of grain, pulse, &c., 
chiefly of wheat, rye, oats, barley, back wheat, and pense. 
— A mass of the stalks of certain species of grain when 
cut, and after being threshed.— Anything proverbially 
worthless. 

Man of straw. A figure of straw, made to resemble 
a man.—A man without competent or responsible 
means. — Straw-bail. Bail given by irresponsible per- 
sons. — To be in the straw. To lie in child-bed, (Colloq.) 

Straw, in New Jersey, a village of Warren co., 5 m. 8.E. 
of Philipsburg. 

Straw’berry.n. (Bot) See FRAGARIA. 

Straw’berry, in Arkansas, a township of Lawrence 
co.; . abt. 709. 

Straw'berry-blit, n. (Bot.) See Blrruu. 

Strawberry Plains. in Tennesse, a post · village of 
Jefferson co, I8 m. N E. of Knoxville. 

Straw’berry River, in Arkansas, rises in Fulton 
co., and falls into Black River in the S. W. of Lawrence co, 


Fig. 2436.— WATER SOLDIER, 
(Stratiotes aloides.) 
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conformable or unconformable S. according as they 
present evidences ot mechanical or chemical origin, and 
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Strawberry Valley, in California, a post-village 
of Yuba co., 45 m. N. N. E. of Marysville. 
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Straw’-color, (-kul'ur,) n. A light yellow color. 

Straw’-cutter, n. An instrument for cutting straw 
or fodder. 

Strawn’town, in Pennsylvania, a village of Bucks 
co., 18 m. S. E. of Easton. 

Straw’-plait,n. A strip made by plaiting straw, and 
used for making bonnets, hats, &c. 

Straw’'town, in /sdiana, a post-village of Hamilton 
co., 28 m. N. N. E. of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 300.— A vil- 
lage of Heudricks co., 30 m. N. N. E. of Indianapolis. 

Straw’y. a. Made of straw; consisting of straw; re- 
sembling straw ; light. 

Stray, v. n. (A. S. stregan.] To wander, as from a di- 
rect course; to turn or go out of the way.— To wander 
from company or from the proper limits; to rove at 
large. — To wander from the path of duty or rectitude; 
to err; to deviate, 

—a. Strayed; wandering; as, a stray cow or horse. (Col.) 

—n, Any domestic animal that has left an enclosure, and 
wanders at large, or is lost, — The act of wandering. (R.) 

Stray’er,n. One who strays or wanders. 

Streak. u. LA S. strica, strice; Du. streek; Ger. strich.] 
A line or long mark of a different color from the ground; 
a stripe. 

(Ship-building.) Same as STRAKE, q. v. 

(Min.) The appearance which arises from scratching 
a mineral with the point of a knife. The streak is stm- 
dar when the color of the scratch is the same as that of 
the mineral, but dissimilar when the color varies, 

—v.a. To form streaks or stripes in; to stripe; to varie- 
gate with lines of a different color, or of different colors. 

—v.n. To stride; to vamose; to run swiftly; as, to streak 
it. (Vulgar.) 

Streaked, (streekt,) a. 
stripes of a different color. 

Streak’y, a. Having streaks or stripes; striped; 
variegated with lines of a different color. 

Stream. u. [A. S.; Du. strom; Ger. strom] A liquid 
substance flowing in a line or course, either on the 
earth, as a river or brook, or from a vessel or other res- 
ervoir or fountain; a current of water or other fluid. — 
A current of melted metal or other substance. — Any- 
thing issuing from a source, und moving with a con- 
tinued succession of parts. — A current of air or gas, or 
of light. — Current; drift, as of opinions or manners, 

—v.n. To flow; to run or move in a continuous current. 
— To pour out in abundance, as of tears. — To issue or 
shoot in streaks. — To extend; to stretch in a long line. 

—v.a. To pour; to send forth in a current or stream, — 
To mark with colors or embroidery in Jong tracks. 

I stream the buoy. (Naul.) To drop it into the 
water. — Dana. 

Stream’-anechor,n. (Naut.) A small anchor used 
for swaying, and sometimes for mooring by, in a river, 
&c.— Dana, 

Streamer, n. An ensign or flag; a pennon extended 
or flowing in the wind.— A luminous beam or column, 
one of the forms of aurora borealis, 

Stream ful, a. Abounding in streams or running 
water. 

Stream/’-ice,n. A continued line or series of pieces 
of ice flowing in certain directions. 

Stream’‘let,n. A small stream; a rivulet; a rill. 

Stream’y, a. Streamful.— Flowing with a current or 
stream. 

Street, n. ([A. S. strat; Du. straat; Ger. strasse; Lat. 
strata (via), a smooth or levelled (way).] Any way or 
road in a city, chiefly a highway ;— in distinction from 
a lane or alley. 

Street-door. The door of a house, fronting or opening 
upon a street. 

Streets’borough, in Ohio, a post-township of Port- 
age co.; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Streets’ville, in prov. of Ontario, a village of Peel co., 
23 m. N. of Toronto; pop. (1871) abt. 700. 

Street-walker, n. A common prostitute, who of- 
fers herself for hire in the open street, 

Strehlen, (strai’len,) n town of Prussia, in Silesia, on 
the Ohlau, 22 m. from Breslau. Manuf. Cottons, wool- 
lens, and leather. Pop. 5,635. 

Strelitz, (-its,) a city of Germany, divided into Old and 
New Strelitz. See NEu-STRELITZ. 

Strel’itz, n.; pl. Srreiitzy. A soldier of the ancient 
Muscovite militia. — The strelitzy were the only stande 
ing army of the empire, and, like the Turkish janissaries, 
constantly interfered with its government, Their last 
revolt was in 1698, during the absence of the Czar, Peter 
I., who on his return cashiered the corps altogether. 

Strelizia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Musaceæ, 
consisting of large herbaceous plants, natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Their foliage consists of long stalked 
leaves, sheathing at the base, arising from a contracted 
stem, the flower-stalk encircled below by the sheath of 
the leaf-stalk, while its upper portion gives origin toa 
large bract or spathe placed obliquely, within which 
are the flowers, The fine leaves and large orange and 
purple flowers of S. reginæ render it one of the most 
splendid of plants. 

Strength, n. [A. B. strength, streng.] The state or 
quality of being strong; vigor; force; capacity for ex- 
ertion or endurance, whether physical, moral, or intel- 
lectual. — Solidity or tonghnexs; the quality of bodies 
by which they sustain the application of force without 
breaking or yielding. — Power of resisting attacks; fast- 
ness; support. — Legul or moral force; validity: the 
quality that commands results.— That which yields 
support; confidence; security. — Amount of force, mil- 
itary or naval; an army or navy; number of troops or 
ships well appointed. — Force of writing: nervons dic- 
tion; force; — opposed to softness in writing or paint- 
ing. — Vividness ; clearness ; — said of light or color. — 


Marked or variegated with 
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The quality of any liquor which has the power of af- 
fecting the taste, or of producing sensible effects on 
other bodies, —Vehemence; force proceeding from mo- 
tion, and proportioned to it; — said of air, water, &c. 
(Fine Arts.) Bolduess ov vigor of conception or treat- 
ment. — Worerster. 
Srength of materials, See MATERIALS (STRENGTH OF). 

Strength’ea, v.a. Lo make strong or stronger; to 
add strength to, either physical, legal, or moral; to 
confirm; to establish.— To fix in resolution; to ani- 
mate; to encuurage.— To cause to increase in power 
or security. 

—v.n. To grow strong or stronger, 

Strengthener, (sirrngth'n-er,) n. 
which, increases strength. 

Strength’'less, a. Wanting strength; deprived of 
strength.—Lacking potency; weak ;—said of liquors. (x) 

Stren uous. u. (Lat. strenuus.| Energetic; vigor- 
ous; eagerly pressing or urgent; zealous; ardent; 
bold, active, and vigorous; intrepid. 

Stren asty.ade. With eager and pressing zeal; 
arlently; boldly; vigorously; actively. 

Stren uousness, n. The state or quality of being 
strennous; eagerness, 

Strepsip'tera, n pl. [From Gr. strepho, I twist, and 
pteron, a wing.) (Zu.) The nine given by Kirby to 
the order of insects which he found to possess rudi- 
mental elytra in the form of linear and spirally twisted 
Beales 

Streptopus, n. (Bot) A genus of plants, order 
Liliuceæ, distinguished by its branched stem, and axil- 
lary, solitary flowers, generally with the peduncle dis- 
torted. F. roseus, the Rose-twistfoot, a common species, 
native of woods from Canada to the Carolinas, has red- 
dish, spotted flowers suspended beneath the branches, 
one under each leaf 

Stress. n. (Abbreviated from distress.) That which 
bears the force or weight, or the torce or weight itself; 
pressure. — Urgency; violence. 

Stretch, v a. [A.S slreceun; Ger, strecken.] To draw 
out to greater length; to extend in a line. — To extend 
in breadth; to spread or expand.—To reach out; to put 
forth; to extend, — To make tense; to render tight. — 
To draw or pull out in length; to strain. — To exugger- 
ate; to extend too far. 

—v. n. To be extended: to be drawn out in length or in 
breadth, or both.—To make violent efforts in running.— 
To spread.—To be extended, or to bear extension without 
breaking.—To strain beyond the truth; to exaggerate. 

(Naut.) To sail; to direct a course. 

—n. Extension in length or in breadth; reach; effort; 
struggle. — Utmost extent of meaning; utmost reach 
of power. — Course. direction. 

{ Naut.) Progress of a vessel under a heavy press of 
sail, and close-hanled. — Mar. Dict 

Stretcher. n. He who, or that which, stretches. — A 
litter for carrying the sick, wounded, &c. 

( Masonry.) A block of stone or a brick laid horizontal- 
ly, with its length in the direction of the face of a wall. 

(Naut.) A movable bar across the bottom of a boat, 
for the rower to place his feet against, The power of 
the stroke is dependent on the proper adjustinent of 
the stretcher. 

Stretch ing-course, n. 
which the bricks or ston are laid horizontally, with 
their lengths in the direction of the face of the wall, 

Streteh'lug- machine. u. (Manuf) Calicoves and 
other similar textile tabrics are prepared for the market 
by being stretched in a proper machine, which lays all 
their warp and woot yarns in parallel positions, und ex- 
tends their width after the shrinkage caused by bleach- 
ing. dyeing, &. 

Stretto, n. [It. from Lat. strictus, strait, narrow.) 
(Mus.) A term rating that the measure to which 
it is affixed is to be pertormed short and concise, hence 
quick. It is the opposite of largo. The stretto of a 
fugne isa part coming towards the end, where the an- 
swers to the sulject are bronght more closely together. 

Strew, (stru,) v.a. [A. S. streowian; Ger. streuen.] To 
geatter; to spread by scattering. —To spread scatter- 
ingly or loosely. — To spread abroad, 

Strew'ing, „. The act of one who, or that which, 
strews. — Something strewed or to be strewed, 

Stri. n.; pl. Stkiæ. [Lat.] (Arch.) The channel or 
groove of a column, 

Stri‘e, n pl. [Lat pl.of stria.) (ZH.) Fine thread- 
like lines in the exterior surface of many shells, longi- 
tudinal, transverse, or oblique. — Maunder. 

Strate. v.a furnish with furrows or channels. 

Strl'ate. Stri’ated, a. (Zvil.) Marked with lines 
or stripes. 

( Bot.) Marked with longitudinal streaks or furrows. 
(Fine Arts.) Disposed in ornamental lines, either 
parallel or wavy. 

Stricken, („ pp. of Strike, q. v. 

-p. a. Struck; smitten. — Advanced; worn out; far gone. 

Strick’ersville, in Pennsylvania. a post-village of 
Chester co., abt. 40 m. W.S.W. of Philadelphia. 

Strick’land’s Depot, in N. Carolina, a village of 
Duplin co, 47 m. N. of Wilmington. 

Strick land's Ferry, in Maine, a post-village of 
Androscoggin co, abt. 22 m. N.W. of Augusta. 

Strickle, (rül) n. An instrument used to strike 
corn, to level it with the measure.— A tool used in 
moulding pipes. 

Strict, a. at. sfrictus, from stringo, to stretch.] 
Strained; drawn tight. — Tense; not relaxed. — Exact; 
accurate; rigorously nice. Governed or governing by 
exact rule rigorons; observing exact rules. 
—Confined: limited; characterized by rigor, 

(Bot.) Straight and narrow. 


One who, or that 


(Masmry.) A course in 
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|Strict'ly, adv, Closely; tightly; exactly; positively; 
rigorously. 

Strict'ness, n. Quality of being strict; closeness ; 
Ughtness;— opposed to larity. — Exactness in the ob- 
servauce of rules, laws, rites, and the like. — Kigorous 

3 „; nice regularity or precision.—Rigor; severity. 
Stricture, n. [Fr., from Lat. strictura, from stringo, 
ctus.) A stroke; a glance; u touch.—A touch of 
criticism; a caustic remark ; animadversion; censure. 
( Med.) A spasmodic or other morbid contraction of 
any passage of the body. See SUPPLEMENT. 
Stride, v. n. (imp. STORE, pp. STRIDDEN.) [A. S. stredan, 
] To walk by extending the feet wide apart; 


to walk with loug steps; to straddle; to stand with) 


the legs far from each other, 

—v.a, ‘To pass over at a step. 

—n. (A. S. stræde.) A long step; a straddle, 

Stri' dent. a. (From Lat. stridere.] Harsh; grating 
on the ears; as, a strident voice. 

Stri‘dor, n. [Lat.] A harsh, shrill, grating, or creak- 
ing noise. 

Striegau, (stregou,) a town of Prussian Silesia, 32 m. 
from Breslau; pop. 5,711. Near it, in 1745, the Austrians 
were defeated by the Prussians. 

Strife, n. (0. Fr. estrif/) Act of striving; struggle; 
exertion or contention for superiority; contest of emu- 
lation, either Dy intellectual or physical efforts; con- 
tention in anger or enmity; discord; contest; struggle 
for victory; couflict; quarrel or war; opposition; cun- 
trariety ; contrast. 

Stri’ga, u.: pl. SrRIGA. [Lat., a windrow.) (Arch.) A 
fluting of a column, 

(Bot.) One of the close-pressed rigid hairs distributed 
over the surface. 

Strig' ide, x. pl. 

Strig’il, n. [Dat strigilis] A brush for the skin. 

|Strig’ous, Strig'illose, n. (Bot. Clothed with 
sharp and short close pressed bairs, or scale-like bristles. 

Strike, v.a. (ump. STRUCK; pp. STRUCK, And sometimes 
STRICKEN.) A. S. astrican, to smite; Ger. streich.] To 

act upon by a blow; to hit with a blow; to touch or hit 
with some force, either with the hand or an instrument. 
— To dash; to throw with a quick motion. — To stamp; 
to impress; to coin; to thrust in; to cause to enter or 
penetrate. — To punish ; touftlict. — To cause to sound; 
to notify by sound. — To lower; to let down, as sails.— 
To impress strongly: to aflect sensibly with strong emo- 
tion, — To make and ratify, ns a bargain. — To produce 
by a sudden action. — To affect in some particular man- 
ner by a sudden impression or impulse, — To run on; 
to ground, as a ship. 

Ta strike of. to separate by a blow. or any sudden 
action. — To strike out, to produce by collision. — To 
blot; to effuce.— To bring to light. — To form at once 
by a quick effort. 

—v.n. To make a quick blow or thrust.—To hit; to 
collide; to dash against; to clash. — To sound by per- 
cussion. — To be struck; to make an attack; to fall 
upon, — To act on by beating against; to sound with 
blows — To run upon: to be stranded. — To pass with 
a quick or strony effect. — To dart; to penetrate. — To 
lower a flag or colors in token of respect, or to signity 
a surrender of the ship to an enemy. — To cease from 
work, as a body of workinen acting by combination, in 
order to attain higher wages; to revolt; to mutiny, 

—n. Act of striking — An instrument with a straight 
edge for levelling a measure of grain, &c., fur scraping 
off what is above the level of the top. 

(Pad. Econ.) A means adapted by workmen in order 
to obtain higher wages or some amelioration in their 
working circumstances, and in which they leave their 
work in a body and refuse to resume it until their de- 
mands are complied with, Such proceedings are always 
attended with great hardships, and usually give rise to 
much bad feeling on both sides, The object of the 
workmen evidently is to force their employers into com- 
plimnce by taking advantage of their necessity to hive 
the work carried on or completed, and the knowledge 
of this naturally makes the employers the more inclined 
to resist. Perhaps, however, the chief objection to 
strikes is the all but impossibility of their being carried 
out without a system of tyranny being maintained 
towards a number even of those who are parties to it. 
A strike without unity among a number of workmen is 
a failure; and to obtain this, usually a number of per- 
sons are forced into it most unwillingly. A strike, so 
long as there is no destruction of property or intimida- 
tion, is perfectly legal, but it often degenerates into a 
lawless mob. The disastrous results of the Strike in 
Penna., Maryland, and other States in July and Aug., 
1877, are well known; it culminated in the destruction 
of millions of property and the loss of scores of lives.— 
When employers resist the action of laborers, and, to 
enforce certain conclusions which they have come to, 
suspend their works, the proceeding ix called a lock-out, 

Strike’-block, n. A plane shorter than the joints, 
used for shooting a short joint — Moron. 

Striker. u. One who, or that which, strikes. 

Strik ' ing Affecting with strong emotions; sur- 
prising; forcible; impressive; strong; exact; adapted 
to make impression, 

Strik’ingly, adv. In such a manner as to affect or 
surprise; forcibly; strongly; impressively. 

Strik’ingness, u. Power or quality of affecting, 

\Strik’le, n. Sime as STRICKLE, g. v. 

String. „. [A. S. string, streng.) That which draws 
tight; that which binds, ties, or fastens; a small rope, 
line, or cord, or a slender strip of leather, or other like 
substance, used for fastening or tving things: a ribbon ; 
Aa thread on which anything is filed: and hence, a line 
of things; the cord of n musical instrument; a fibre, 
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(Zul.) See Own. 
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as of a plant; a nerve or tendon of an animal body ; the 
line or cord of a bow; aw senes of things connected or 
following iu succession: any cuncatemition of things. 

—v. a. (p. and pp. 8TRUSG.) To make tense; to fnr- 
nish with strings; to put in tune, as a stringed instru- 
ment; to file: to put on a line. 

String’-beans, x. pl. Green beans cooked and eaten 
with the pods ;— so called from the stringy substance 
which is stripped from the back of the pods in prepar- 
ing them. (C. 8) - Bartelt. 

Str BE reon re. n. (Masonry) A course running 
round the face of a building, the projection of which is 
small in proportion to its height. 

String’ed, a. Having strings: produced by strings. 

Stringency, (strin’jen-si.) n. State of being stringent. 

st Kent. a. (Lat. stringens, from stringo.) Draw- 
ing close together; contracting: binding strougly ; ur- 
gent; drawn tight: severe; rigid; strict. 

Strin’'gently,. adv. Ina stringent manner. 

String er, x. One who strings; one who makes strings, 

String’-halt, n. A peculiar catching up of the horse's 
limbs, asnally of one or both bind limbs, It is most 
noticeable when the animal is first brought out of the 

„„ When he is excited, or made to turn suddenly 
round; it is a variety of chorea or Xt. Vitns’s dance. 
Although a serious eyesore, it does not interfere with 
usefulness, and is quite incurable, 

String ines. u. State of being stringy. 

String’-pieee, (ve,) n. A piece of timber in a bridge. 

(Arch.) That part of u flight of stairs which forms its 
ceiling or soffit. — Ogilvie. 

String’y, a. Consisting of strings or small threads; 
fibrous; filamentous; ropy; viscid; gluey; that may 
be drawn into a thread. 

Strip. v.a. [A. 8. bestrypan, to strip, to spoil.) To 
take away by force: to pull or tear off. as a covering; 
to deprive of covering; to skin; to peel — To deprive; 
to bereave; to make destitute; to divest. — To rob; to 
plunder; to pillage. — To impoverish; to make bare by 
cutting. grazing, or other means. 

To strip off, to tear or take off, as the bark of a tree.— 
To strip from, to take away from. 

—v. n. To take off the covering or clothes. 

—n. (Ger, streif.) A piece or slip, torn, pulled, or peeled 
off; a narrow piece, comparatively long. 

Stripe, w. A line, or long, narrow division of anything, 
of a different color from the ground; a strip, or long, 
narrow piece attached to something of a different color. 
— The wale, or long, narrow mark discolored by a lash 
or rod.— A stroke made with a lash, whip, rod, strap, 
or scourge. 

r. q. To make stripes in; to form with lines of different 
colours; to variegate with stripes. 

Striped, a. Having stripes of different colors. 

Striped An’telope, n. (Zol) See Koopoo. 

Striped Squirrel, n. (Zo) One of a group of 
rodent animals. comprising the genus Tamias, family 
Sciuvride, It is characterized by ample cheek-pouches, 
tail shorter than the body and not bushy, three to five 
dark dorsal stripes, and four permanent upper molars. 
This genus comprises only w few species, two of which 
are fonnd in Europe and Asia, and the remaining four 
or five in N. America. — Tenney. 

Strip’-leaf, n. Tobacco from which the stalks have 
been removed before packing it. — Simmonds, 

Strip'ling, n. [From strip, stripe.) A tall. slender 
youth: a youth in the state of adolescence, or just pase 
ing trom oy hood to manhood ; a hobbedehoy. 

Strip’per, u. One who strips. 

Strip’pings, n. pl. The last milk, at a milking, taken 
from a cow; the after-milking. — Worcester. 

Stris’ores, n. pl. (Z) A sub- order of birds, order 
Insessoves, including the Humming-birds, Swifts, aud 
Goat-suckers. 

Striteh'el. u. A strickle. 

Strive, r.n. (imp. STRUVE; pp. STRIVEN.) [Ger. streben.] 
To endeavor; to struggle; to contend; to make efforts; 
to nse exertions with earnestness; to labor hard. — To 
strugele in opposition to another; to be in contention 
or dixpute. — To vie; to emulate; to contest; to oppose 
hy contrariety of qualities. — To be comparable to; to 
contend in excellence. 

Striv'er. n. One who strives or contends; one who 
makes efforts of body or mind, 

Striv'ing. n. Act of making efforts. 

Strix. n. (Zo) The typical genus of the Stringidx, 
See OWL. 

Strobiln’ceous, a. (Bot.) Belonging to, or resem- 
bling, a strobile. 

Stro’bile. n. [Fr.: Lat. strobilus.) (B.) An imbri- 
cated scaly inflorescence, or any collection of hard 
scales, representing distinct flowers arranged spirally, 
but closely imbricated, as the fir-cone, or any fruit 
which resembles it. 

Strobil'iform, a. That has the form of a strobile. 

Stro‘cal, Stro’cle. Stro Kal, n. A shovel nsed in 
the glass trade, having a turned-up edge, snited to filling 
the pots or monlds from the chesta or harbors of mate- 
rinla, — Simmonds. 

Stroke, n. [From strike] The striking of one body 
aginst another; a hostile blow or attack. — A sudden 
attack of disease or affliction; calamity; fatal attack, 
as of death. — The sound of the clock. — The touch of a 
pencil; a tonch; a masterly effort. — An effort suddenly 
or unexpectedly produced. — Series of operations. — A 
dash in writing or printing; a line: a tonch of the pen. 
— The sweep of an oar in rowing: the npward or down- 
ward motion of a piston, as of a steam-engine, 

u. a. [A. S. stracan.| To rnb gently with the hand by 
way of expressing kindness or tenderness; to soothe; 
to rub gently iu one direction. — To make smooth. 
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‘er, n. One who strokes; one who pretends to 

cure by stroking. 

strokes’man, n. The person who rows the aftmost 
oar in a bout, aud gives the stroke which the rest are to 
follow; usually called stroke-our. 

stroking, n. The act of one who strokes. 

Strok n. pl. Same as STRIPPINGS, q. v. 

Stroll, v.n. (Contracted from straggle.) To move or 
wander about; to wander on foot ; to ramble idly or lei- 
surely; to rove; to roam; to stray. 

an. A wandering on foot; 4 walking idly and leisurely. 

Stroller. n. One who strolls; an itinerant actor. 

Stroma, n. [Gr, a bed] (Bot.) A fleshy body, found 
on fungons plants, to which flocci are attached. Lindt;y. 

strom bite, n. (Jul.) A fossil shell of the genus 


„ 


in the Mediterranean, off the N. coast of Sicily. 
abt. 12 m. in circumference, circular in shape, wholly 
of volcanic formation. and rises to the height of 3,100 
feet above sea level. On its W. side is a volcano of con- 
sidlerable activity. Sulphur and pumice-stoue are gath- 
ered in large quantities. Php. 1.350. 

Strombu'liform, a. (Gr. strombos,a top, and Lat. 
forma, form.| Shaped like a tor. 

Strom’bus, u. pl. Stromutips. (Gr. strombos.) (Zošl.) 
A genus and family of Mollusca, for the most part found 
in the seas of tropical countries, inhabiting large and 
thick oval shells. The head of the animal is furnished 
with a proboscis and two short tentacula; and the eyes 
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Ng. 2437. — FOUNTAIN-SHELL, (Strombus gigas.) 


earls are said to be occasionally, though very rarely, 
and. It is sometimes called the Fountain-shell, from 
its occasional use as a garden ornament. 

Stromeyerite. (strdme'rr-it,) n. 
sulphide of silver and copper, found in Chili, Peru, &c. 
Comp. Sulphur 157, silver 529, copper 31-4. 

Strom ness, a town of Scotland, at the SW. end of 
the island of Pomona, on a bay of the same name, with 
a safe and commodious harbor, 12 m. from Kirkwall; 
Lat. 58° 51’ N., Lon. 30 9% W. Pop. 2,300. 

Stro‘nach, in Michigan, a post-township of Manistee 
co.: pop. abt. 150. 

Strong, a. (A. S. strang, strong, streng, strong.] Having 

pness or vigor; having physical active power, or great 
physical power to act; having the power of exerting 
great bodily force; vigorous; powerful; stout; robust; 
muscular: solid; firm: having physical passive power; 
having ability to bear or endure, — Well fortified; able 
to sustain attacks; not easily subdued or taken, — Hav- 
ing great wealth, means, or resources. — Moving with 
rapidity, as wind.— Hale; sound; healthy. — Adapted 
to make a deep or effectual impression on the mind or 
imagination. — Characterized by order and zeal; ear- 
nestly engnged.— llaving virtues of great efficacy, or 
having a particular quality in a great degree. — Full of 
spirit; intoxicating; affecting the sight, the taste, or 
the smell powerfully. — Not of easy digestion. — Well 
established; not easily overthrown or altered. —Charac- 
terized b t earnestness. — Able; furnished with 
abilities; having great force of mind, of intellect, or of 
Ruy faculty: having great force; comprising much in 
few words. — Bright; glaring; vivid.— Powerful to the 
extent of force named, 


mg’-fisted., a. Having a muscular hand. 
Stromg’-hand, n. Force; strength; violence. 
Stron old, s. A place of strength or security; es- 


y, a fortress ; a fort; a fortified place. 

S vrong'ish, a. Somewhat strong. 

Strongly, adv. With strength; with great force or 
power; forcibly ; firmly; in a manner to resist attack; 
vehemently ; eagerly. 

mg’-minded, a. 

Po sede ul intellect. 

— pounced, a. Having powerful talons, as an 
e. 


Having a strong mind; of 


z River, in Mississippi, flows into Pearl River 
from mpson co. 
Stron g-set, a. Firmly compacted. 

Fron zs'town, in Pennsylwmia, n post-village of In- 
diana cu., abt. 15 in. S.E. of Indiana Conrt-Honse, 
tron gs'ville. in Ohio, a post-village and township 
of Cuyahoga co., 14 m. S. W. of Cleveland; pop. abt. 1,400. 

FO sa tia, (stron'sie-d.) n. (Chem.) An alkaline earth 
fee similar in character to baryta. It receives its name 

m having been discovered in the mineral strontianite 
found at Strontian, in Scotland. It may be readily pre- 

Pared from the native carbonate by dissolving it in nitrie 
acid, and heating the resulting nitrate to redness in n 
rucible until no more fumes are evolved, It is similar 


Strombus. - 
Strom bolt. the most northerly of the Lipari islands, Stromtitie, a. Relating to, or containing, strontia. 
It is Strontium, (stron’she-um,) n. 


Strop, n. 


Stroph iolate, Stroph’iolated, a. 
are situated on a lateral peduncle longer than the ten-|Stroph‘iole, n. [Lat. strophiolum.] A CARUNCLE, q. v. 


tacula themselves. In the Strombus gigas (Fig. 2437), the | Stroph'ulus. n. (Med.) The Rep Gum, q. v. 
largest univalve known, which is caught for the table, Stroud, a market-town of England, in Gloucestershire, 


(Min) A double Stroud, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Monroe 


STRU 


in most of its properties to the corresponding alkaline 
earth baryta. It combines with water with great en- 
ergy to form hydrate of S. The crystallized hydrate has 
the formula SrOHO+9Aq. Curbonute of Š. constitutes 
the mineral known as strontianite. Nutrate of S. is easily 
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(Bot.) A swelling present in some leaves at the ex- 
tremity of the petiole, where it is connected with the 
lamina, as in Mimosa sensitiva. The term is also used 
iu describing mosses to denote a dilatation or swelling 
sometimes seen upon one side of the base of the theca. 


prepared by dissolving the carbonate in nitric acid, and Strum pet, n. [Du. strunt-pot — stront, ordure.] A 


crystallizing. The crystals are anhydrous octohedra, | 


which decrepitate when heated, They are soluble in five —a. 


prostitute, 
Like a strumpet ; hence, false ; inconstant, 


parts of cold. and considerably less of hot water. Nitrate Strang, onp. aud pp. of STRING, q. v. 


of S. is much employed in the preparation of red fire for Strut, v. n. 


the theatres, A good mixture for this purpose mny be 
made of 40 parts of nitrate of &, 13 of flowers of sulphur, 
10 of chlorate of potash, und 4 of sulphide of antimony. 
Sulphate of &. is found native as celestine, crystallized in 
rhomboidal prisms. 
a solution of uitrate of & with sulphuric acid. Hm. SrO 


(Chem.,) The metal 
of which the alkaline earth strontia is the protoxide, 
It greatly resembles barium in its properties and com- 
binations, but it is not so abundaut in nature, 
curs principally as carbouate (strontiantte) and sulphate 
(celestine.) It is u metal of a pale-yellow color, and is 
procured in the same way as barium. Heated in air, it 
buros with a yellowish flame, emitting sparks. Water 
is decomposed by it with evolution of hydrogen. It dis- 


It oc- Struthion/idz, n. pl. 
struthio, an ostrich.) (Zodl.) A family of the order 


(Dan strutle, to strut; Ger. strotzen, to 
teem.] Toswell; to bulge ; to protuberate ; as, strutting 
bags of money. ( Dryden.) (n.) — To walk with x lofty, 
proud gait aud erect h ; to walk with an assumption 
of diguity; as, a strutting cock. 


It may be prepared artificially by —n. A lofty, proud step or walk, with the head erect; 


affectation of dignity in one’s gait; as, an ungainly strut, 
(Arch.) A brace; a stretching-piece. 
Mach.) Any part of a mechanical structure whose 
principal property is to bold things apart; — correla- 


tive to stay and tie. 
[From Gr. strouthns; Lat. 


Cu: sores, composed of large birds, incapable of flight, 
having mere rudimentary wings, but long und stout 
legs; including the Ostrich, the Cassowary, and other 
congenial species. See SUPPLEMENT, 


solves readily in dilute nitric acid, but the concentrated Struthiop'teris, n. (Gr. strouthos, ostrich, and pleron, 


acid is without action on it. It forms two oxides — the 
protoxide (strontia), which has already been described, 
and the binoxide, which is deposited as a hydrate in 
crystalline scales, when a solution of binoxide of hydro- 
gen is added to a solution of strontia. Chloride of stron- 
tium crystallizes in needles, which deliquesce in the 
mir; hence the nitrate of strontia is used for pyrotech- 
nic purposes, It dissolves in alcohol, and burns witha 
brilliant red flame. The sulphides are similar in pro- 
erties and character to the corresponding sulphides of 8 
barium. Equiv. 43°8; sp. gr. 254; symbol, Sr. 8 
strap; a strip of leather used for sharp- S 
ening razors, and giving them a fine smooth edge. 
—v.a. To draw overa 3 a view to sharpen, 
Stro’phe, (./¢,) n. [Fr., from Gr. strdphe, a turning ] 
(/vetry.) In the Greek tragedy, the turning of the cho- 
rus, dancing towards one side of the orchestra; bence, 


also, the strain sung during this evolution, to which the Stry 


antistrophe answers. 
Stroph’ic, a. Relating to, or consisting of, strophes. 
Furnished 


with a strophiole, 


neur the confluence of the river Frome and the Slade- 
water, 9 m. from Gloucester. Ic is the centre of an ex- 
tensive clothing trade. Pop. 10.000. 


co., 22 m. N.W. of Easton; pop. abt. 4,000. 

Stroudsburg, in Pnasylvania, u post-village, cap. 
of Monroe co., 118 m. N.E. of Harrisburg; pop. abt. 
1,600, 

Stroud'ing, n. A coarse kind of cloth used in the 
American Indian trade. — Worcester. 

Strove, imp. of STRIVE, q. v. 

Strow, v.a. The same as STREW, q. v. 

Strozzi, (strot'sr.) the name of a wealthy and illustri- 
ous Florentine family. Palla, Filippo, and Piero were 
the three most renowned members of this princely house, 
between 1432 and 1537, and who were either exiled or 
lost their lives in the struggle for liberty aguinst the 

»wer of the Medici family. ` 

Struck, imp. and pp. of STRIKE, q. v. 

Structural. a. Pertaining to structure. 

Structure, n. [Fr.: Lat structura.) A putting to- 
gether; adaptation; adjustment; manner of building. 
— Form; make; construction.— Manner of organiza- 
tion of animals, vegetables, &c.—A building of any 
kind, but chiefly a building of some size or magnifi- 
cence; an edifice ; a fubric.—The particular arrangement 
of the integrant particles of a mineral. 

Struct'urist, n. A builder. 

Struensee, (stroo’rn-se,) KARL AUGUST vox, first min- 


ister of Christian VII. of Denmark, B at Halle, Saxony, Strych ‘nos, 


1737. He was brought up to medicine, and became. in 
1768, physician to the King of Denmark. Soon after 
the marriage of Christian with the Princess Caroline 
Matilda of England, S. became a favorite of the young 
queen, and after a long course of court intrigues, taking 
advantage of the imbecility of the monarch, he gradu- 
ally cane to direct the whole affairs of government. 
At length the Queen-mother formed a party against 
him. He was arrested, with his friend, Count Brandt, 
and beheaded at Copenhagen, 1772. 
Strug’gle, v. n. (Ger. straucheln, to totter; It. sdruc- 
ctolare, to stumble.) To make efforts with a twisting, 
or with contortions of the body; to use great efforts or 
exertions; to labor hard; to strive; to contend; to use 
exertions in pain or anguish; to be in agony; to put 
forth efforts in any kind of difficulty or distress. 
—n. A violent effort with contortions of the body: great 
labor; forcible effort to obtain an object or to avoid an 
evil; contest; contention; strife; agony; coutortions 
of supreme distress. 
Struggler. n. One who struggles. 
Sea Sling. m. Act of striving; vehement or earnest 
effort. 
—a. Making great efforts; using violent exertions. — Af- 
fected with contortions, 
(Struma, n. [Lat.] (d.) A chronic swelling of 
some gland, particularly the thyroid, dependent on a 
scrofulons disposition. Any scrofulous enlargement, 
white swelling, or other indolent tumor. 
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wing, or plume; from the resemblance ] ( Jot.) A genus 
of plants, order Polypodiacer. The Ostrich Fern, &. 
Germanica, is a fern of noble size and appearance, grow- 
ing in low woods und swamps. The sterile fronds are 
often 5 or 6 feet high, commonly about 3, numerous, in 
circular clumps. Fertile fronds few, in the midst of 
the sterile, much smaller; the leaflets with numerous 
brownish, contracted segments, densely covered by the 
fruit beneath. 
trut‘ter,n. One who, or that which, struts. 
trut‘tingly, ade. With a prond, lofty gait or step. 
tru'vite, n. (in.) A crystallized ummonio-mag- 
nesiun phosphate met with in guano at Saldanha Bay, 
on the S. coast of Africa, It occurs in regular six-sided 
prisms of a pale-yellow color, which are transparent, 
but generally rendered opaque and blackened by or- 
ganic matter. — Brande. 

chnine, Strychnia, (strik’..) n. (Chem.) One 
of the alkaloids found in the Strychnos nux-vomica, and 
the S. Iynahi, or Ignatius’s bean, in company with 
brucine and igasurine, In the former, strychnine and 
brucine are found in the form of lactutes. The method 
of extraction is the following: — The rasped seeds are 
boiled with four times their weight of alcohol acidu- 
lated with one per cent. of sulphuric acid, The alco- 
holic liquid is neutralized with milk of lime in slight 
excess; the acid and coloring matters being thus pre- 
cipitated, the basis remaining in solution. The alcohol 
is distilled off, and the residue treated with acidulated 
water, from which the two alkaloids are afterwards 
pesa by ammonia, They are then converted 
nto nitrates and crystallized, the nitrate of strychuine 
crystallizing out first. S is one of the most powerful 
of the vegetable bases, precipitating many of the me- 
tallic oxides from their salts, and in many cases form- 
ing compounds with them, of which the double sulphate 
of strychnine and copper may be taken as an example. 
S. crystallizes from dilute alcohol in anhydrous octohe- 
dra, or in square prisms, which do not fuse on the ap- 
plication of heat. It is insoluble in absolute alcohol, 
ether, and the caustic alkalies; but it dissolves in the 
essential oils and in chloroform. It dissolves in 7,000 
parts of cold water, giving an intensely bitter solution, 
which is still retained even when diluted with 100 parts 
of water. With the acids it forms well-defined salts, 
which are mostly crystalline and soluble. In minute 
portions, from the twelfth to the sixth of a grain, it is 
used as a tonic in medicine, with a special action on the 
nerves of motion. In doses of two or three grains, it is 
a most powerful and fatal poison: it is therefore fre- 
quently used in cases of murder and suicide. Its prin- 
cipal action seems to be on the motory nerves, produc- 


n. [Gr.] A ge- 
nus of plants, 
order Logani- 
aces, contain- 
ing some of the 
most poisonous 
plants known. 
S. nux-romica, 
the Koochla- 
tree of India 
(Fig. 2438). pro- 
duces nux- 
vomica seeds. 
These are im- 
ported into this 
country from 
Coromandel 
and Ceylon.— 
They ure ex- 
tremely poison- 
ous, from con- 
taining the al- 
kaloids strych- 
nine and 

cine. Three- 
quarters of a 
grain of the 
former alkaloid has been known to produce death: it 
is, however, a valuable stimulant of the nervous sys- 


Fig. 2438. — stRYCHNOS NUX-VOMICA. 
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tem, and has been frequently employed in paralysis. 
Nux-voinica seeds are largely used by gamekeepers and 
farmers to destroy vermin. The bark of the Koochla- 
tree ia also very poisonous. It was formerly coufounded 
with cnusparia or Angostura bark, (see GALIPEA;) hence 
it is sometimes termed false Angostura bark. An 


aqueous extract of the bark of & tienté is the terrible, 


Java poison called ypas tienté, The juice of S. toxifera 
is the basis of the celebrated Wourali, or arrow-poison 
of Guiana. The wood of some Asiatic species is employed 
as an antidote to the bites of poisonous snakes, and on 
this account is generally called lignum colulrinum, or 
snake-wood, It has been used medicinally in intermit- 
tent fevers, The bark of S. pseudoquna, which contains 
neither strychnine nor brucine, is extensively employed 
in Brazil as a substitute for cinchona bark. It is fre- 
quently erroneously called copalchi bark. i 

ripe seeds of S. potatorum are called clearing-nuts, from 
being employed by the Hindoos to clear muddy water, 

Btry'kersville, in New York, a post-vill. of Wyoming 
co., 30 m. EB.E. of Buffalo. 

Stu’art, the royal house of Great Britain after the union 
with Scotland. The first of the name was the only child 
of Walter, the Steward of Scotland, and his wife Mar- 
jory, daughter of King Robert Bruce; be was B. 1316; 
commanded the second division of the Scottish army 
at the battle of Halidon, 19th July, 1333; concluded 
the treaty of Perth with Edward III., 1335; succeeded 
David II., under the title of Robert II., 1371, p. 1390. 
— His son, Ropert III., reigned after him, and contin- 
ued the pe til) 1399, when the succession of Henry LV. 
to the throne of England led to the renewal of hostili- 
ties; D. 1405. — He was succeeded by his son, JAMES, 
whose successors all bore the same name — the fifth of 
the line becoming father of the unhappy Queen of Scots. 
(See James: Mary.)—The other kings of this house were 
James the Sixth of Scotland and First of Engiand, 
Charles I., Charles IL. and James IL, by whose depo- 
sition, in 1655, the S. were finally expelled the throne, 
— The son of the last named, JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD, 
called the “Old Pretender,” was acknowledged king by 
Louis XIV.. under the title of James III, in 1701, and 
in 1719 married the daughter of John Sobieski, King of 
Poland: he made some vain attempts to recover the 
kingdom, and p. at Rome, 1756. He resigned his pre- 
tensions to his son, CHARLES EDWARD (“ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” or the “Young Pretender“), B. 1721, who 
fought gallantly for the throne of his ancestors, and was 
defeated at Culloden, 1746; p. at Rome, 1788. — The last 
of the Ñ. was his brother, HENRY Bengvict, who entered 
the Church soon after the disasters of 1745, and became 
titular Cardinal of York; on the death of Prince Charles 
Edward, however, he assumed the empty title of Henry 
IX. The invasion of Italy by the French republic, soon 
after, compelled him to seek safety in Venice, and he was 
there supported by a pension from the English crown. 
D 1807. 

Stub, n. [A. S. steb.) The stump of a tree; that part 
of the stem of a tree which remains fixed in the earth 
when the tree is felled; — applied particularly to the 
stump of a small tree. 

v. d. To grub up by the roots; to extirpate; to eradi- 
cate: as, to stub up turnips. 

—(L. Ger, stubben.) In the U. States, to strike, as the 
foot, against the stump of a tree, a stone, &c. 

Stub’bed, a (Swed. stubbig.] Short and thick, like 
something truncated; blunt; obtuse. 


Stub’bedness.Stub’biness, u. Bluntness ; stumpi- 
ness; obtuseneas; stuntedness. 

Stubble, (<ab'bl,) m. (Dim. of stub; Ger. stoppel ; 
Lat. stipula.] The small stumps of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, or buckwheat, left in the ground after reaping. 

ba va chara Stub’bly, (tab.) a. Covered with 
stubble. 

Stub’ble-rake.n. (Agric.) A long-toothed rake for 
gathering together stubble, 

Stubborn, a. [Icel. stubbr, the trunk of a tree; Sansk. 
stabh, to render immovable.) Inflexibly fixed iu opin- 
jon; not to be moved or persuaded by reasons; stiff; 
obstinate to a degree of excess; unyielding ; refractory ; 
as, A stubborn mind. — Persevering: persisting; con- 
stant; steady; firm in purpose: as, stubborn application. | 
— Sut; not pliatle or flexibl us, stubborn timber. — 
Intractable; obstinately resisting command, the guad, | 
or the whip; as. a stubborn mule. — Firm; hardy; en- 
during with resolute patience; as, a stubborn stoic, — 
—Refractory ; not ductile ; not easily melted or worked; 
as, a stubborn metal, 

Stub’bornly, adv. 
torily. 

Stub'bornness, n. State or quality of being stnb- 
born: immovableness; inflexibility; contumaciousness; 
unviellingness; perverse or unreasonable obstinacy ; 
stifness; want of pliancy or ductility; refractoriness, 
as of ores or metals. 

Stub’by, a. Abounding with stubs; short and thick; 
squat; stunted; as, stubby hairs. 

Stab’-end, n. (Much. The enlarged end of a con- 
necting-rod, to which the strap is made fast. 

Stub’-mortise, n. (Carp.) A mortise only partially 
passing through the timber in which it is formed. 

Stub’-nail, n. A short, thick nail; a nail broken off 

Stucco, (stui'ko,) n. Ital.] (Arch.) A term frequently 
applied to various kinds of lime or cement renderings 
on masonry. It signifies more strictly, however, a spi- 
cies of plastering in ordinary es worked up by hand 
to a fine face adapted to receive paint. In superior 
buildings this &. is made by the addition of other mate- 
rials than the lime or plaster usually employed in order 
to resemble marble. In point of fact, common F. is 


Obstinately; inflexibly; refrac- 


nothing more than plastering which bas received an 
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additional amount of manipulation. Marble S is made; 
with fine lime, mixed with calcareous powder, chalk, or 
other similar substances, in such proportions and 
worked in such a wuy as to produce a hard uniform 
substance, which admits of being colored, painted, and 
polished, sv us to resemble various colored marbles. 

—v. a. (imp, and pp. STUCcoEp,) (ük kod.) To overlay 
with stucco or tine plaster. 

Stuc’coer, n. One who works in stucco. 

Stack, imp. and pp. of Stick, q. v. 

Stuckle, (%“, n. Same as STOOK, q.v. 

Stuck’-up, «u. Self-important and aflectedly dignified, 
without possessing real superiority; inflated with van- 
ity or superciliousness; ridiculously puffed up and as-| 
suming airs of exclusiveness, from an overweening idea 
of personal importance, consequence, or position; as, a 
stuck-up parvenu, (Colloq.) 

Stud, n. [A. S. studa; Ger. stütz, a prop, support.] 
That which is set or fixed upright; especially, & post, 
pillar, stay, or prop. — An ornamental knob or boss, — 
An ornamental button for a shirt-bosom; as, a set of 
diamond studs. 

Much.) A short rod; also, a stud-bolt. 

(Aren) A small joist inserted in the sills and beams 
of a building, between the posts, to support the beams 
or other main timbers. 

v. d. To adorn with shining studs, bosses, or knobs; as, 
harness studded with plated ornaments.—To set thickly, 
as with studs; to set with detached or prominent orna- 
ments; as, the heavens are studded with stars, a garden 
studded with towers. 

Stud, n. [A. S. and Icel. stud, a collection of horses; 
Ger. tuted A collection of breeding-horses or mares; 
also, the place where they ure lodged; in France, a 
haras; as, a racing stud, 

Stud’-bolt, Stand’/ing-bolt,n. (Mach.) A double- 
threaded bolt to be screwed into # fixed part at one end, 
and receive a nut upon the other, 

Stud ding, n. Studs or joists taken collectively, or 
the material for their construction. 

Stud'ding-suil. u. (Naut.) One of a set of supple- 
mentary sails extended in light winds beyond the leeches 
of the principal square sails. They are varrow and of 
the same height with the sail supplemented ; — some- 
times abbreviated, on shipboard, stansaq. 

Student. n. (Fr. étudiant, trom Lat. studens, studentis 
— studeo, to take pains about.) A person engaged in 
study; a scholar; n collegian; one who is devoted to 
learning, either in an institution or in private; as, the 
students of a university, a medical, law, or theological 
student, &. — A bookworm; a person devoted to, or ab- 
sorbed in, books and learning; as, a hard student — One 
who studies, meditutes on, or examines ; as, a student of 
human life. 

Stu dentship, n. State or quality of being a student. 

Stud’-horse, n. [A. S. /- urs. ] A stallion; a stone- 
horse ; a horse kept for breeding purposes. 

Studied, (stid'id,) p.a. [From study.) Well consid- 
ered or digested; read or examined with closeness or 
attention; as, the matter has been well studd. — 
Learned; erudite; qualified by study; well versed in 
any branch or department of learning: as, a person 
well studied in the law. — Intended; purposed; pre- 
meditated; as, a studied affront. 

Studio, n.; pl. Stupiws. [It, a 1 87 0 
workshop; an atelier ;—sumetimes, though! 
applied to the work-room of a painter. 

Stu'dious, a. [Fr.studieuz ; Lat. studiosus — studium.] 
Given to books or to learning; devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge or erudition from books; us, a studi- 
ous scholar.—Contemplative; thoughtful; given to 
thought or cogitative examination. — Attentive to; 
careful; — preceding of; as, aman studious of his own 
interests. — Suited to thought or meditation; favora- 
ble for study or contemplation; as, studious cloisters. 
(Milton.)— Diligent; eager to discover something, or to 
accomplish some object; as, one who is studious to 
please. — Premeditated; studied; deliberately planned 
or formed; as, studious impertinence. 

Sta‘diously, adv. In a studious manner. 

Stu‘diousness, n. Quality of being studions. 

Stud’-work, n (Musonry.) A wall built between 
studs or quarters. — Crabb, | 

Stad’y,n. [Fr. étude; Lat. studium, from studeo.) As- 
silaity, or close and earnest application to anything; 
a setting of the mind or thoughts upon a subject ;— 
hence, application of the mental powers to books, to 
arts or science, or to any subject, with the view of 
learning or acquiring what is not before known: as, be 
passes his whole time in study, — Exclusive mental ab- 
straction or occupation; undivided or absorbed atten- 
tion or meditation; contrivance; as, it is his study to 
please the fuir sex —Sulject of special or fixed atten- 
tion; any particular branch of knowledge or learning 
that is studied, — An apartment devoted to study or to 
literary occupation ; a reading-room ; as, he is a man 
who seldom leaves his study. 

(Fine Arts.) A work undertaken for improvement in 
painting or sculpture, and commonly left unfinished ;— 
also, a finished sketch from nature; as, a study of a 
flower or tree. 

—r.n. To be eager, zealous, diligent, or assiduous. — To 
apply one’s self, or to pursue some course of action; to) 
fix the mind attentively upon a subject; to muse; to) 
cogitate; to dwell upon anything in thonght. — To ap-| 
ply the mental faculties to the acquisition of book-lore 
or learni 

v. a. (imp. and pp. STUDIFD,) (stŭd'id.) To be eager or 
zealous about; to busy one's self with, or strive after; to 
apply the mind to; to read and investigate for the pnr- 
pose of gaining knowledge of and familiarity with; as, 
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to study law, to study the classica, to study languages. 
— To examine or inspect closely; to consider attene 
tively and carefully; as, a selfish man studies himself 
first. — To con over, or to commit to memory; to form, 
arrange, or set in order by previous cogitatiun; as, to 
slwiy n speech, address, harangue, sermon, or lesson. 

Stu 'in. n. [It., a stove.) A jet of steam issuing from a 
fissure in the earth; these jets are not uncommon in 
volcanic districts, The name is also applied to natural 
vapor-baths, in which steam issues from the earth, gen- 
erally accompanied by gas, and used for curative pur- 
poses, 

Stull, n. [Fr. étoffe; Dan. and Du. staf; Ger. stof) A 
mass of matter indefinitely; or, a collection of sub- 
inners: the matter or material of which anything is 
ormed. 

“The workman on his stuf his skill doth shew.” — Daries. 

—Particularly, fabrics of the loom; woven material ; tex- 
tile goods not made into garments; as, what kind of 
stuf? does she wear? — A potion, medicine, or mixture; 
as, “ did compound for her a certain stuf.” —Shahs. 

—Unorganized or refuse matter; — hence, nonsense; 
bosh; silly talk; irrational language; empty verbiage; 
as, he writes wretched staff and calls it poetry. 

(Com.) A light, woollen cloth formerly much used for 
curtains and bed-farniture. 

(Naut.) Slush of mixed turpentine, tallow, &c., used 
on shipboard; us, to pay a ship's bottom with stuff. 

—v.a. [Fr. Cher; Ger. stopfen.) To fill very full; to 
crowd; to cram; to load or charge to excess; as, to 
stuf! a bolster, — To press; to thrust or crowd into. — 
To fill by being put into; toswell or bulge out by putting 
something in; as, to stufa bladder with sausage-meat. 
Specifically, to fill with seasoning, forcemeat, spices, or 
truffles; as, to stuff a turkey. — To stifle or obstruct, as 
the sense of an organ; as, his nose being stuffed, he can- 
not smell. — To form, mould, or fashion by stuffing; as, 
to stuff the body of a doll. — To fill, as the skin of a dead 
animal for presenting and preserving his form; as, to 
stuff an owl. — To crowd with facts or ideas: to cram 
mentally ;— hence, to fill with something improper, 
fallacious, or superfluous; as, be has his head stuffed 
with absurd notions. 

Tu stuff a ballot-boz, in the U. States, to fill a ballot- 
box with illegal or fraudulent votes, 

—r.n. To cram; to gorge; to fill greedily or glutton- 
ously ; as, some people stuff themselves into dyspepsia. 

Stuffer,n. one who stuffs.— In the U. States, one 
who fills a ballot-box with fraudulent votes. 

Stutr-gown. n. A gown made of a woollen fabric; — 
hence, in England,a junior barrister, or one not ar- 
rived at the dignity of a silk gown, like the king’s or 
queen’s counsel. — Campbell. 

Stuffiness,n. State of being stuffy, surly, peevish, 
or obstinate. 

Stuffing, n. That which is used for filling anything; 
as, the stuffing of a cushion. — ( Cookery.) Stuffing or 
force-balls for meat, game, &c.; that which is put into 
meat to imparta higher zest, savor, or relish; as, when 
Toasting n fillet of veal, do not forget the stu fling. 

Stafll’ing-box, n. (Much.) Ina locomotive engine, 
8 bex with a recess for admitting some soft material, 
such as White spun yarn, to render steam-tight any rod 
working through this stuffing or packing. The piston- 
rods, slide valve rods, regulator-rods, and pump-pinnger, 
all work through boxes of this description. (V, Fig 2426. 

Stuff y. 4. Doughty; bold; stout; mettlesome. Senn 
— Peevish: surly; obstinate; churlish, (Colloq. U. S.) 

Stuhlweissenburg, (stool-rise’en-boorg,) a town 
of Hungary, 16 m. from Lake Balaton, in a swampy 
plain in the neighborhood of the marshes of Sár-Rét. 
Manuf. Cotton cloths, flannels, leather, silk, and 
knives. S. was, from 1027 to 1527, the place where the 
kings of Hungary were crowned and buried. 1%. 15,872. 

Stuke'ley, in British N. America, a seaport-town in 
the N. of Prince Edward Island, at the mouth of Morel 
River in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; Lat. 46° 26 N., Lon. 
62° 47’ W. 

Stull, n. A framework of timber placed in the backs 
of levels, and covered with boards, or small piles, to 
support rubbish. 

Stulm. u. A shaft serving to drain a mine. 

Stal'tifier, n. One who stultifies. 

Stultitication, (-ka’siun,)n. Act of stultifying. 

Stul'tify, v. n. [Lat. facio, nnd stultus, foolish.] To 
cause to appear foolish; to make a fool of.—To prove 
foolish or deficient of understanding; to regard as a 
fool, or as foolish. 

(Law.) To allege or prove to be insane for the void- 
ance of some act. — Blackstone, 

Stultiloquence, Stultil'oqay, (-kiwens,) n. 
[Lat. stultus, foolish, and loquentia, a talking Foolish 
talk; empty or frivolous chatter; childish babble. 

Stum, n. (D. stom, must.) Same as Must, q. v. — Wine 
revived afresh by fermentation from a mixture of must. 

—v.a. To revive or renew, as wine, and adding new fer- 
mentation to it by means of must. 

Stum ble. v. a. [D. strompelen.) To strike, as the 
foot against a stump; to trip in walking or moving in 
any way upon the legs; to strike the foot so as to full, 
or to hazard a fall. — To walk in a bungling, awkward, 
or unsteady manner; as, drunken men are apt to stum- 
ble. — To err; to slip or slide into a crime, error, trans- 
gression, or blunder. — To strike upon by accident or 
without design; to fall or alight by chance; — preceding 
on or upon; as, he stumbled upon a piece of good luck. 

—v.n. To obstruct or impede in progress; to cause to 
trip or stop.—To confound, puzzle, confuse, or perplex ; 
to gravel ; to pother; to put toa nonplus; as, such terms 
stumbled many. — Milian. 

—n. A trip or sudden check in walking or running; aa, 
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to make a stumble. — A blunder; a failure; a fiasco; a 
state of nonplus. 

Stum’bler, n. One who stumbles; a blunderer. 

Stum bling-block, Stum’bling-stone, n. 
Any cause of stumbling; that which causes one to err or 
blunder. 

Stump, n. (Swed. and Dan.; Ger. stumpf.) The stub 
ofa tree; that part of the trunk of a tree remaining in 
the earth after the tree is felled, or the part of any 
plant left in the earth by the scythe or sickle. — The 
part of a limb or other body remaining after a part is 
amputated or destroyed ; as, the stump of a leg, finger, 
or tooth, the stump of a pipe or cigar. — (pl.) Legs; 
limbs; as, he travelled thither on his stumps. (Colloq.) 
— Cue of two small pieces of wood set on the head of 
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Stu'peous, Stu’pose, a. (Bot.) Resembling tow, 
or having long, loose scales or matted filaments like tow. 
Stupid, a. [Fr. stupide; Lat. stupidus.) Senseless ; 
obtuse in mind; insensible; very dull in intellect; 
deficient in understanding; heavy; doltish; thick- 
headed; as, a stupid person. — Dull; heavy; inanimate 
in style; 


pid book. 

Stupidity, Stu’pidness, n. [Fr. stupidité; Lat. 
stupiditus.) Quality or state of being stupid; extreme 
dullness of perception or understanding; mental obtuse- 
ness; insensibility ; blockishness ; senselessuess; thick- 
headedness ; sluggishness of the intellect. 

Sta’pidly, adv. In a stupid manner; senselessly. 


the wicket, in the gume of cricket. — A short, thick Sta’pidness, n. Stupidity. 


roll of leather or paper, cut to a point, and employed to 
rub down the harsh or strong lines of a crayon- or pen- 
cil-drawing, for shading it, or for rubbing solid tints on 
paper from colors in powder. — Fairholt, 

Stump-orator, one who delivers an harangue from the 
stump of a tree, or other prominent elevation. (Amer.) 
— Stump-oratory, in the U. States, an electioneering 
speech or political harangue delivered from a stump, or 


Stu pify, v.a. See STUPEFY. 


Stu’por, n. [Lat., from stupeo.] Numbness ; deadness ; 


extreme diminution or suspension of activity or sensi- 
bility ; suppression or reduction of sense or feeling; as, 
the stupor of any physical organ. — Intellectual torpor 
or insensibility; moral stagnation; mental stupidity ; 
heedlessness or indifference to one’s interests ; as, stupor 
of the reasouing faculty. . 


other prominent place. — To take the stump, or to stump | Stu’ . a. (Bot.) See STUPEOUS. 

it, to go about the country delivering public addresses Stur bridge, in Massachusetts, a post-village and 
for electioneering pitrpasse; =a tort derived from the township of Worcester county, 60 miles W. S. W. of 
old Western custom of the orator's mounting the stump| Boston. 

of a tree, as in the backwoods, in making his speech or Stur'dily, adv. In a sturdy manner; with hardiness, 
harangue. (American) vigur, or lustiness. 

—v. a. (Swed. stympa.] To curtail; to lop, as a fixed limb Stur’dimess, n. State or quality of being sturdy ; 
or branch. — To strike with the toe, as something fixed| stontness ; hardiness; lustiness; as, the sturdiness of 
or hard. ( Vulgar.) — To challenge; also, to nonplus; to] early manhood. — Brutal strength; bluffness. (R.) 
puzzle; to place in a quandary. (Amer. Cant.) — To go Stur dy, a. (comp. STURDIER ; superl. sTURDIEST.) [O. Fr. 


abont, delivering speeches or addresses for electioneer- 
ing purposes; as, to stump the State. (Amer. Colloq.) — 
To overset, as the stump or wicket in the game of 
cricket. 
To stump out, in the game of cricket, to bowl out by 
knocking down the stump or wicket with the ball. 
—v.n. To walk or totter heavily, as if on stumps. — To 
brag; to vaunt; to make a boast. 
To stunp up, au English colloquialism, expressive of 
to pay cash. 
Stump’age, n. In Maine, a tax levied on the amount 
of timber cut, and regulated by the market-price of 
lumber. 


Stur dy. n. 


estourdi; Fr. étourdi.) Stout; hardy; bluff; bluntly 
obstinate ; brusque ;—implying coarseness or rndeness ; 
as, a sturdy beggar, a sturdy, hardened sinner, &c. — 
Exemplifying strength, force, or rude vigor; lusty; 
burly; strong; violent; laid on with strength; as, a 
sturdy ploughman, a sturdy stroke. — Stiff; compact; 
hardy ; stout; strong; as, a sturdy tree, sturdy limbs. 

(Furrtery.) An ovine, and occasionally 
bovine, sickness, caused by the presence of a hydatid 
within the brain, and in which the animal cannot prop- 
erly seek its food, loses condition, staggers when moved, 
turns stupidly round almost in one spot, and usually to- 
wards the side on which the hydatid lies. See HYDATID. 


Stump’er, n. One who stumps.— A boaster; a brag- Sturge, (turj,) an island of the Antarctic Ocean, the 
gurt.—A doubtful story; a canard. (U. S. colloq. and vul.)| most E. of the Balleny group; Lat. 66° 44’ S., Lon. 163° 

Stump‘iness, n. State or quality of being stumpy. w W. 

Stumps’town, in Pennsylvania, a village of Lebanon Sturgeon. (sfér’jun,) n. [Fr. esturgeon; Lat. sturio 


formed withont skill or genius; resulting Sturion‘ida, n. pl 
from, or exhibiting, stupidity ; as, a stupid speech, a stu- Stur'nidæ, x. pl 


Stutter. v. n. 


Stutter, Stuttering, n. 


Stutterer, n. 
Stut/teringly, adv. 
Stuttgart, (stoot’'gart,) a city of Germany, cap. of the 
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township of St. Joseph co., 115 m. W. of Monroe; pop. 
abt. 1,400. 


Stari‘ones, or CHONDROPTERYGIANS, n. pl. (Zoll.) The 


Sturgeons, an order of curtilagincus fishes, which have 
free gills, and one large external opening on each side, 
with a strong operculum. 
(Zél.) See STURGEON. 
(Zoöl.) The Starling family, com- 
prising in- - 
sessorial 
birds distin- 
guished 
from the 
family Jeter- 
idæ by hav- 
ing a rudi- 
mentary 
outer ri- 
mary, thus 
making the 
primaries 
ten insteac 
of nine. The 
genus Stur 
nus compri 
ses the Com- 
mon Star- 
ling. S. rul- 
garis, of Eu- 
rope, (Fig. i : = h b 
2440,) which (Siurnus vulgaris.) 
is about the 
size of a thrush, black, with violet and green reflections, 
and spotted with white or fawn-color. It moves in large 
flocks, is easily tamed, and may be taught to sing, aud 
even to speak. — Tenney. 
(Du. stotteren ; Ger. stottern.] To stam- 
mer; to hesitate in uttering words; to have an impedi- 
ment in one’s speech. 
A stammer ; — also, act 
of stammering. 
A stammerer. 
With stammering. 


kin m of Wiirtemberg, on the Nesen, a small tribu» 
tary of the Neckar, 38 m. E. S. E. of Carlsruhe, and 120 
N. W. of Munich. It has a royal palace which contains a 
good collection of paintings and statues, a public library, 
a mint, museum, &c. Though surrounded by a wall and 
ditch, it is a place of nostrength. Manu. Leather, hats, 
cotton, silk, plated goods, and snuff. Pop. (1881) 117.303. 


co., 35 m. N.W. of Reading. Stuy vesnnt, (sti’ves-ant,) in New York, a post-village 


Stump’town, in W. Virginia,a village of Gilmer co.; 
pop. abt. 120. 

Stump’y, a. Abounding with stamps. — Short and 
thick; stunted; stubby. 

Stun, v. a. [A. S. stunian, to render dizzy or stupid 
with noise; Ger. staunen, to wonder, to be amazed. 
To overpower, as the sense of hearing; to blunt or 
stupefy, as the organs of hearing; to confound or make 
dizzy by loud and confused sound; as, the noise of a 
cataract stuns the ear.—To make senseless or dizzy 
with a blow on the head; as, a good rap from a cudgel 
is apt to stun a man. — To confound or astonish com- 
pletely; to overpower; to bewilder; as, he looked at 
me as if stunned, 

Stung, imp. and pp. of STING, q. v. 

Stunk. imp. and pp. of Srink, g. v. 

Stun'ner. x. One who, qr that which, stuns; — ap- 
plied colloquially and vulgarly to something that fills 
one with admiration or confounds by astonishment ; 
as, that horse is a stunner, 

Stun’ning, p.a. Confusing or overpowering the au- 
ricular organs; as, a stunning noise.— Striking with 
admiration, or surprising with astonishment; as, a stun- 
ning girl, a stunning romance. (Colloq.) 

Stunt, v.a. (A. 8. stintan.] To stint; to hinder or 
check the growth of; as, to stunt a plant or tree, to 
stunt a child, to stunt a generous nature. 

—n. That which has suffered a check in growth; specif- 
ically, a two-year old whale, 

Stunt’edness, n. State or quality of being stunted. 

. Stupe, n. (Med.) A fomentation; a sweating-bath. 

—v.a. To foment; to dress with a stupe. 

Stupefacient, (-fã'shent,) n. (Med.) An opiate; a 
narcotic; any substance producing stupor. 

—a. Promoting stupefaction or lethargy. 

Stupefaction, (-fak’shun,) n. [L. Lat. stupefactio.] 
Act of stupefying or rendering stupid. — A stupid or 
senseless state; insensibility; stupor; torpor. 

Stupefac’tive, a. Cansing stupefaction or insensi- 
bility; deadening or blunting the sense of feeling or 
understanding. 

Stu’pefiedness, n. State of being stupefied; stupe- 

stion: torpor; stupor. 

Stu’pefier, n. One who, or that which, stupefies. 

Btu’pefy, v.a. [Fr. stupefier; Lat. stupefacio— stupen 
and facin.) To deaden; to make dull or stupid; to 
blunt or confuse, as the faculty of perception; to de- 
prive of motion or sensibility; as, the fumes of lauda- 
num stupefy the brain. (Generally written stupify in 
England.) 

Stupendous, a. (Tat. stupendus — stupeo, to be 
struck senseless.) Striking senseless by its magnitude; 
—hence, astonishing; wonderful; amazing: particu- 
Jarly. of surprising magnitude or elevation; as, a stupen- 
dous height, a stupendous theme. 

Stupen‘dously, adv. In a stupendous manner; ina 
way to excite awe or astonishment. 

Stupen‘dousness, n. Quality or state of being stu- 
pendous, amazing, or astonishing. 


posing the genus Accipenser of Cuvier, of which it is the 
type. The common &. (Accipenser sturio) is generally 6 
feet long, but sometimes attains to the length of 18. It 
inhabits the North American and European seas, mi- 
grating during the early summer months into the 
larger rivers and lakes, and returning to the sea again 
in autumn, after having deposited its spawn. Its form 
is long and slender, gradually tapering towards the tail, 
and covered throughout the whole length by five rows 
of strong, large, bony tubercles, rounded at the base, 
and terminated above by a sharp curved point in a re- 
versed direction. The mouth, placed under the elon- 
gated muzzle, is small and toothless; and the palatal 
bones form the upper jaw ; the air-bladder is very large, 
and from it the isinglass of commerce is prepared. ‘The 
pectoral fins are 
oval, and middle- 
sized; the dorsal 
small, and situ- 
ated very near 
the tail; the ven- 
tral and anal fins 
are also small, and placed nearly opposite the dorsal. 
The general color is cinereous above, with dusky specks, 
and yellowish-white beneath. Though generally con- 
sidered as a fish of slow motion, it is sometimes seen to 
swim with great rapidity, and also to spring out of the 
water with great force at intervals. In North America 
they appear in great abundance during the early sum- 
mer months. The flesh of the S. is white, delicate, and 
firm ; it is generally eaten pickled. From the roe, when 
properly salted and dried, is prepared the substance 
known by the name of caviar ; but a very superior sort 
is made from a smaller species, called the Sterlet. The 
Sharp-nosed S. (A. oxyrhynchus) of the Atlantic coast of 
N. America is from 4 to 8 feet long. The Lake S. (A. 
rubicundus) of the Great Lakes, is about 4 feet long, and 
of aruby hue. The genus Chimera, ranked by Cavier 
with the Sturgeons (Sturiactdx). has but one known 
species, O. monstrosa, called the King of Herrings. Its 
gill-lid, or operculum, is merely rudimental, and con- 
cealed in the skin, while there is an approach to sharks 
in the structure of the gills. It pursues the shouls of 
herrings, and is consequently sometimes taken in her- 
ring-neta. It is about 3 feet long. 

Stur’geon, a luke of British North America, 27 m. long 
and 6 broad, connected with Pine Island Lake by the 
river Saskatchewan; Lat, 54° N., Lon. 102° W. 

Sturgeon, in Missouri, a post-village of Boone co., 129 
m. W.N.W. of St. Louis. 

Sturgeon Bay, in Wisconsin, an inlet of Green Bay, 
in Door co. — A post-village and township, cap. of Door 
co., on Sturgeon Bay, 44 m. N.E. of the city of Green 
Bay; pop. abt. 300. 

Stur’geonville, in Virginia, a post- village of Bruns- 
wick co., 60 m. S. S. W. of Richmond. 

Stur ges Rapids, in n. a village of Black Hawk 
co., 80 m. N. N. MW. of Iowa City. 

Sturgis, (stur qis,) in Micaigan, a post-village and 
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or stirio.) (Zoöl.) A common name of the fishes 


Sty, n. 


Stylagalma’‘ic, Stylogalmua‘ic, a. 


Sty‘lar, a. 
Style, (,) n. [Fr.; Ger. styl ; Lat. stilus, stylus ; Gr. 


and township of Columbia co., on the Hudson River, 18 
m. S. of Albany; pop. abt. 2.366. 


Stuyvesant Falls, in New York, a post-village of 


Columbia co, 25 m. S. of Albany. 
A. S. stigan, to grow up.] (Med.) A small tu- 
mor on the ciliary ridge of the eyelid. Children are 
very subject to those painful little boils, which often 
roceed from an unhealthy condition of the body. The 
t local treatment is friction, either with a ring o” the 
edge of the finger-nail. 


—[A. S. sige: Icel. sta, a repository, a recess.) A pen 


or inclosure for swine.— A stew; any place of bestial 
debauchery. 


r. a. To pen or shut up in asty; as, to sty hogs. 
Stygian. (stij’yan,) a. 


[Lat. Stygius, from Gr. Styr, 
Stygos, the Styx.) Pertaining, or having reference to 
the Styx, or river of hell fabled by the ancients ;— 
hence, hellish ; diabolical ; infernal ;as, the Stygian crew. 
Gr. stylos, 
a column, and agalma, effigy.) (Arch.) Supplying the 
place of pillars or columns; as, stylagalmaic figures. 
See STILAR. 


stylos, a pilar] (Antiq.) A kind of pencil used by the 
Romans for writing on waxed tablets; it was made of 
brass or iron, with one end sharp for writing, apd the 
other blunt and smooth for making erasures. 

(Bot.) That elongation of theovarinm which supports 
the stigma (Fig. 2014). It is an extension of the midrib 
of the carpellury leaf, or is formed by the rolling up of 
the attenuated extremity of the latter. 

(Diallting.) The gnomon which projects the shadow 
on the plane of the dial. 

(Calendar.) A manner of reckoning time; — used in 
reference to the Julian and Gregorian calendars. — See 
CALENDAR. 

(Gram. and Lit.) The manner of writing with regard 
to language, or the choice and arrangement of words, 
What is called the S. of a writer or speaker in his charac- 
teristic manner of expression, is determined principally 
by the man’s own intellect and character. &., in order 
to be ranked as good, that is, to be fit for serving the 
uses to which language is put, should obey the funda- 
mental Jaws of grammar and rhetoric. S. should be 
characterized by perspicuity, animation, and elegance. 
Language is held to be perspicuous when it has not 
each of three faults: it must not be obscure, that is, con- 
vey no meaning clearly; it must not be ambiguous, 
that is. convey more meanings than one ; it must not be 
unintelligible, that is, convey no meaning at all. When 
language is adequate for the purpose of persuasion, it is 
said to be animated. Language, when elegant, gratifies 
the taste while exciting imaginative pleasure. In order 
to attain perspicuity, animation, and elegance in writ- 
ing, the choice of words or phrases, the number of 
them, and the putting of them together, must be par- 
tienlarly studied. 

(Fine Arts.) The peculiar manner in which aq artist 
expresses his ideas, dependent upon his spiritual lite 
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and habits; it is exhibited fn his choice of forms and 
mode of treating them, and is determined in different 
Ways, uccording to the changes of thought at different 
times and stakes of its development. He only has a 
style, whose peculiarity is sufficiently powerful to de- 
termine energetically his whole artistic activity. Be- 
sides the individual style, there is also n national style 
— for instance, the Egyptian, the Grecian; the style of 
Greek Art at particular epochs, as that of Phidias or 
of Praxiteles. The style influences the conception, not 
merely of the forms, but also of the idea. Munner is u 
false blending of the personal with the artistic activity, 
from indolent habits or morbid tendencies of feeling, 
whereby the form is always modified in a similar way, 
without regard to the requirements of the subject. 

—Title; appeilation ; method of designation or nomencla- 
ture; mode of address; official denomination of any 
august or important body of persuns; as. he bore the 
rank and style of Right Honorable, be addressed me in 
objurgatory style, &c.— Fashion: mode or manner 
which is esteemed elegant, appropriate, or distingué, 
especially in social etiquette or in authorship; degree 
of conformity to an accepted or a recognized criterion 
or standard; as, a redundant or florid literary style, she 
dresses in bad style, what style of hat will be in vogue 
next. c. 

Style of court, the practice or manner of procedure 
observed by a court in its proceedings. — Ayliffe. 

Style, v.a. To call; to name; to denominate; to desig- 
nate; to entitle in addressing or alluding to; as, Soly- 
man II. styled The Magnificent. 

Sty let. n. [Fr.; It. stiletto.) A small dagger, dirk, or 
poniard. 

(Surg) An instrument for probing wounds, fistnlas, 
&c.. and for passing setons, and the like. — Hunglison. 

Stylidia'cere, n. pl. (Bot.) A small order of plants, 
alliance Campanales. Diaa. A 2- or more-celled ovary, 
stamens and style united into a column, and imbricated 
corolla, They consist of herbs and under-shrubs fonnd in 
the swamps of Australia. Their properties aud uses are 
unknown, 

Sty liform, Sty’loid,a Resembling, or having the 
form of a pen, pin, or style; as, the sti, process of 
th poral bone, 

Stylish, /-) a. Being of fashionable form or in 
high style; modish ; distingué; showy; genteel; as, 
stylish people: — used colloquially. 

StyVishly, adv. In a stylish or modish manner; fash- 
jonably. 

Styl ishness, n. State or quality of being stylish, 
modish, or fashionable; distinction; gentility. 

Stylist.n. A critic of, or stickler for, style; a purist 
or precisian in literary or artistic style; one who is a 
master or model of style, whether in speech or composi- 
tion, 

Sty'lite, n. (Fr.; Gr. stylités, from stylos, a pillar.] 
(Eccl) One of a peculiar class of anchorites, taking the 
term of stylites from the places on which they took up 
their sulitary abodes, being the tops of various columns 
in Syria and Egypt. This strange mode of devotional 
austerity took its rise in the 2d century, and continued 
to be practised for a great length of time. See SIMEON. 

Sty lobate. n. [Fr., from Gr. orton) (Arch.) The 
uninterrupted base below a range of columns, 

Stylohy oid, a. [From stylmid and hyotd.] (Anat.) 
Uf, or pertaining to, the styloid processes and the hyoid 
bone. — Dunglison. 

Sty'loid,a. See STYLIFORM. 

Stylomas’toid, a. (Anat.) Of, or belonging to, the 
styloid and mastoid processes. — Dunglison. 

Stylopo dium. n. (Gr. stylos, style, and pous, pados, 
foot.) (Hit.) A fleshy disc at the base of the style in 
some plants. as the umbellifers. — Henslow. 

Stylosan’thus, n. [Gr. stylos, style, and anthos, n 
flo (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Fubaceæ. The 

| Flower, S elatior, found in dry. gravelly woods, 
from Long Island to Florida, has a stem mostly branched, 
one foot in height, remarkable for being densely pubes- 
cent on that side only which is opposite the insertion 
of each leaf, while the other side is smooth; bracts 
fringed with yellow bristles; flowers yellow. 

Styp tic, Stip'tic, Styp’tical, a. [Gr. stp i. 
(Med.) Astringent; that produces contraction; that 
restrains hemorrhage; having the quality of stopping 
bleeding 5 

Sty p'tie, (Med.) A remedy used for checking the 

ow of blood, Alum and tannic acid are powerful S. 

Sty racacer, (sti-ra-kai'se-e,) n. (Hot.) An order of 
plants. alliance Rhamnales. Diaa. Monopetalous flow- 
ers, epipetalous stamens, a part at least of the ovules 
suspended, a long radicle, and leafy cotyledons, There 
are 12 genera, and abont 120 species. composed of trees 
or sbrubs, which are sparingly distributed in warm and 
tropical regions. They are principally remarkable for 
yielding etimulant balsamic resins. See STYRAX. 

Sty'rax, n. Hol.) The typical genus of the order Sty- 
racacrw. S. benzoin, the Benjamin-tree, yields the well- 
known concrete balsamic exudation commonly called 
guu-benjamin, (See BENZOIN.) S. officinalis, a native of 
Greece, the Levant, and Asia Minor, was the source of 
tne orixina: ard classical storaz, which has in modern 
times wholly disappeared from commerce. The product 
now called Jiquid storaz comes irom a species of the 
genns Liquidambar, q. v. 

Styrin. (sii-a.) Ger. Steiermark.] A prov. of Aus- 
tria. situated between Austria proper and Illyria; Lat. 
between 45° 54/ and 47° 50 N., Lon. between 13° 30' and 
16° 257 E.; area, 8,194 sq.m. It is a mountainous conn- 
try. c ising mostly branches ot the Nori tyrian, 
and Carnic Alps. Rirers. The principal are the 
Mur, the Drave, and the Save. Prod. Wheat, barley, oats, 
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rye, and in the warmer situations, maize and tobacco. 
Fruit, bemp, and flax are also raised. Much of the 
country, however, is devoted to pastoral purposes. 
Min. Lead, silver, gold, iron, coal, zluc, vitriol, marble, 
and building-stone. Salt is abundant, and cobalt and 
arsenic are also found. Manuf. Unimportant. Cup. 
Gratz. Pop. (1881) 1,213,597. 

Sty'role, n. (Ce. An oily hydro-carbon obtained 
by distilling liquid storax. 
the curious property of becoming a solt, viscid, trans- 
parent solid when heated, In this state it has been 
called meta-styrole, Firm. Cigg. 

Styx, n. [Lat and Gr.] (Myth) A river of Hades, 
round which it flowed seven times, and over which 
Charon (q. v.) conveyed the shades of the departed. As 
a goddess, S. was the daughter of Oceanus aud Tethys, 
dwelling in a grotto at the entrance of Hades, She was 
the confirmer of the most solemn oaths of the gods, 

Suabia, or Swabia, (swat be-a,) the former name of 
one of the ten circles or great divisions of Germany, 
bounded W. by France, and 8. by Switzerland. It is 
now subdivided among Baden, Bavaria, Hohenzollern, 
and Würtemberg. Area, 3,675 8q. m. Pop. abt. 600,000. 


Sus Kin. a seaport belonging to Turkey, on a small 
rocky island in the W. coast of the Red Sea; Lat. 19° 
48’ N., Lon. 370 33’ E. Once a place of wealth and im- 
portance, it is now almost in ruins, but is still the chan- 
hel of communication between Arabia and the interior 
of Africa. Pop. 8.000. 

Suam'ico., in Wisconsin, a post-township of Brown 
county, on Green Bay, about 7 miles nurth-west of 
Green Bay. 

—A township of Oconto co. 

Suam ‘ico River, in Wisconsin, rises in Shawanaw co., 
and flowing E., falls into Green Bay in Brown co. 

Suapure, or SwAPURE, (ga- p ra.) a river of Vene- 
zuela. rises in the Sierra Parima; Lat. 6° S., Lon 65° 
30’ W., and flows into the Orinoco River, after a W. N. W. 
course of 100 m. 

Suasion, (swd’zhun,) n. [O. Fr., from Lat. suasio— 
suadeo, to advise, exhort.) Act of persuading; persua- 
sion; friendly advice or exhortation; as, moral suasion. 

Suasory, (swa’-,) a. [Lat. suasorius.) Having the 
power of convincing or persuading by reason or argu- 
ment. 

Suave, (swdr,) a. [Fr., from Lat. saris, pleasant. ] 
Pleasant; sweet; attractive ; affable, or agreeable in as- 
pect or manner; as, a suave address, 

Suave'ly, adv. In asuave manner; agreeably ; charm- 
ingly. 

Suav’'ify, v.a. To make affable or agreeable. 

Suaviloquent, a. [Lat. suavis, pleasant, and lo- 
quens, speaking.) Soft-spoken; having a suave or affa- 
ble manner or lingual address. 

Suavity, (swdv'i-ty,) n. Fr. suavité; Lat. suavitas.] 
That which is to the mind what sweetness is to the 
tongue; agreeableness ; softness ; plensantness; cordial- 
ity; urbaneness ; ns, suavity of speech or manner, 

Sub. (Akin to Gr. upo, under, and Sansk. upa, to for- 
ward, neur.] A Latin preposition used in English as a 
prefix, to signify a subordinute degree, imperfect state, 
or the relation of space; — under; beneath; below. 
When coming before /, g. m, p, and r, the b takes the 
form of those letters, as in suffix, suggest, summary, 
supply, and surrender, 

(Chem.) See CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE, 

Subneid. a. Moderately acid. 

Subacrid, (-ăk-',)a. Acrid in a small degree. 

Subsaé’rial, a. In the open air, in distinction from 
submarine. 

Sub-a'gent, (gent) n. (Law.) The agent of a chief 
agent. 

Subal'pine, a. Belonging to the regions at the foot 
of the Alps. 

Subaltern, (-awl'tern,)a. [Fr. subalterne, from Lat. 
sub, and alternus, one after the other.] Under or in- 
ferior to another; subordinate; that in different respects 
is inferior and superior; as, subaltern rank. 

—n. One who holds a subordinate position; hence, speci- 
fically (Mil.), asubordinate army-officer ; a commissioned 
officer beneath the rank of captain; — commonly ab- 
breviated sub. 

Subalter’nate, a. [L. Lat. subalternatus.] Succeeding 
by turns; successive —Subordinute; subaltern ; inferior. 

Sub-alternation, (-2d’shun,) n. State of being sub- 
alternate. 

Suban’gular, a. Slightly angular. 

gins pat Pacer! a. Under or at the foot of the Apen- 
nine Mountains; —a term applied, in geology, to a 
series of tertiary strata of the older pliocene period. 

Lyell. 

Sub-ap’ennines, n. pl. (Geog.) A series of low 
hills lying at the foot of the range of the Apennines, in 
Italy. — Lyell. 

Subap'ical, a. Under the apex; pertaining or relat- 
ing to the part jnst below the apex. 

Subaquatic, Subaqueous, (d“xwe- Ha,) a. [Lat. 
sub, and aqua, water.) ing under water, 

(Geol.) Formed in or under water; as, subaqueous 
deposits, 

\Subare’tic, a. Belonging, or having reference to a 
region just below the arctic. 

Subas’tral Below the stars or heavens. 

Subaudition, (aw-dish'un,)n [From Lat. subandire.] 
The act of understanding something without expression 
of the same. 

Sabax'illary.. (Anat.) Under the armpit or axilla. 


ana, the 


(His Placed under the axil formed by a leaf with 
the branch. 
Sub’-base, Sub’-bass, n. (Mus) The fundamental 


base or bass. 
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Sub-bra'chial, a. 


I (Zoul.) 
the sub-Uruchiuns. 
Sub-bra'chinns, n. pl. Lat ub, under, and brachium, 
arm.] (Zoél.) Au order of malacopterygions soft-rayed 
| fishes which have the ventrals inserted under the pec- 
torals, und the pelvis directly attached to the bones of 
the shoulder, 
Subcartilaginous, (-Ldj in- us,) a. Located under 
or beneath the cartilages. — Semi-cartilaginous. 
Subecen’tral, a. Situated under the centre. 
Sub-chantier, n. (£ccl.) A precentor's deputy ina 
cathedral, 
|Subcla’vian, a, [Lat. sub, and clavis, a key.] (Anat.) 
Located under the collar-bone or clavicle; as, the sub- 
cluriun nerves. 
Sub-committee, n. A committee acting under 
directions of a head or chief committee. 
Subcompressed, (-prést’,) a. Partially or not fally 
compressed, 
Subecon’ical, a. Slightly conical. 
Sub-con‘tract, u. A contract arising from a previous 
contract, 
Sub-contract’or, n. One who takes a portion of a 
| contract of work from the chief contractor; as, a sub- 
| contractor for tunnelling. 
Subcon’trary, a. Contrary in a minor degree. 
(Geom.) Belonging to, or possessing, a contrary order ; 
— said of a section of an ublique cone when cat by a 
plane not parallel to the base, but inclined to the axis. 
(Logic.) A term denoting the opposition between two 
propositions, one of which is a particnlar affirmative 
(1), and the other a particular negative (0). 
—n. (Logic.) A proposition inferior or contrary in # 
minor degree. 
Subeord ate, a. Somewhat heart-shaped. 
Baborys talline, a. Crystallized in an imperfect 
egree. 
Subeul'trated, a. Colter-shaped. 
Subeuta'neous, a. [Fr. subcutané.] Lying under 


the skin. 
Situated under the scarf-skin or 


Subcatic’alar, a. 
cuticle, 

Subeylin'drical, a. Cylindrical by approximation. 

Sub-deacon, (-dékn,) n. (#ccl.) In the Roman Cath- 
ofic Church, an under-deacon ; also, a deacon's servant. 

Sub’-dean, n. [Er. sous-doyen.] A dean's substitute 
or vicegerent. 

Sub-dee anal. Sub-diac’onal, a. Belonging, or 
relating to a sub-dean or his office. 

Subdec'uple, a. Containing ene part of ten. 
Subdel'egate, n. A delegate commissioned with subor- 
dinate powers. 

Subdent'ed. a. Indented beneath or below. 

Subdeposit, (-påz'-,) n. That which is deposited be- 
nenth another thing. 

Subderiv’ative, n. (Etymol) A word derived from 
n derivative. 

Subdivide’, r.a. To divide into lower or smaller 
parts; to divide a part of a thing into more parts: to 
pert or separate into smaller divisions; as, to subdivide 
ands, 

—v.n. To be subdivided ; to go apart into subdivisions. 

Subdivine’, a. Divine in a minor or approximate 


Belonging, or relating to 


degree. 

Subdivisible, (-viz'i-bl,)a. That may be subdivided. 
Subdivision, Sie atas [Fr.] Act of sobatriding 
or separating a thing into smaller parts. — The part o 

a thing made by subdividing; the part of a larger part. 

Subdom‘inant, n. ( Mus.) That note which isa fifth 
below the key-note. It is u species of governing note, 
inasmuch as it requires the tonic to be heard after it in 
the plagal cadence. In the regular ascending scale of 
seven notes it Is the fourth; the term, however, has its 
origin from its relation to the tonic in the fifth below. 

Subdu'nble, a. That may be subdued. 

Subduce’, Subduct', v. a. [Lat. suducere.] To 
take away; to withdraw; to divest of.— To subtract 
arithmetically. 

Subduction, (-ditk’shun,) n. ¶ Lat. subductio.) Act 
of taking away or withdrawing. — Arithmetical sub- 
traction, 

Subdue’, v.a. [Perhaps a corruption of O. Fr. subju- 
guer; Lat. sub, and jugum, yoke.] To put. place, lay, 
or bring under; to subjugate: toconquer by sheer force, ` 
or by the exertion of superior power, and bring into per- 
manent subjection; to reduce under dominion ; as, to 
subdue an enemy’s country. —To crush; to annihilate; 
to oppress or overpower s0 as to disable from further re- 
sistance or antagonism ; as, to subdue an insurrection.— 
To overcome ; tu destroy or diminish the violence of ; aa, 
medical skill subdues a disease. — To tame; to render 
submissive; to reduce to mildness; to bring under dis- 
cipline; to break by conqnering ; as, to subdue a rebel- 
lious temper or evil passions. — To conquer by persua- 
sion or other mild means ; as, to subdue refractoriness or 
insubordination by force of argument or entreaty. — To 
melt; to soften; to vanquish to pity or tenderness ; as, 
woman's tears often subdue a stern mun.— To make 
Mellow; to break, as land. 

Subdua/er, n. One who, or that which, subdues, 

Sub’‘duple, a. In the ratio of one to two. 

Subdu'plicate, a. (t.) Noting the ratio of the 
square roots of the terms of a ratio Du. d. P. 

Sub'edit, v.a. To edit under the supervision of a chief 
editor; us, to subedit a periodical. 

Subequal, (s, 9.) a. Nearly equal. 

Sub’ereous, Sub’erose, Sub’erons, a. [From 
Lat suber, the cork-tree.| Pertaining, or relating to, or 
having the characteristic properties of, cork. 

Suber‘ic Acid, n. (Chem.) A fatty acid originally 


found among the products of the oxidation of cork by 
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nitric acid; hence its name, from suber,cork. It is con- 
tained in this substance in bnt small proportions, and 
is most readily obtained by the oxidation of the futs, more 
especially thuse of the stearic series. It forms a crys- 
talline white powder destitute of odor, but having a 
slight acid taste. It is soluble in 100 parts of cold and 
in 2 parts of boiling water. It is also soluble in alcohol 
and ether, tleated to 257° Fahr., it melts, and runs up 
the aides of the vessel in which it is treated, The suber- 
ates of the alkalies and earths are soluble and crystal- 
lizable, aud form white precipitates with the salts of the 
metal. Form. CygH 1403. 

Su’berin, Sua’berine, n. [From Lat. suber.) A 
name given by Chevreul to the cellular tissue of cork 
after the various soluble matters have been removed by 
the action of water and alcohol. 

Suberose’, a. [Prefix sub und eros] (Bot.) Appear- 
ing to be partially eroded or gnawed. 

Sab-fim ily; Sub-ge'nus, n. (Nat. Hist.) When 
the genera of a tamily, or the species of a genus are so 
numerous and diversified as to offer characters by which 
they may be ranged into groaps, these are termed sub- 
Samilies und sul-genera, 

Subfos'sil, a. Containing or comprising bones only 
partially fossilized: as, sub/fosstl strata. 

Subglacial, (-gia’shal,) a. Being under a glacier or 
glaciers. 

Subglo’'bose, Subglob’alar, a. Partially globose 
or globular, 

Sub-gov’ernor. n. A deputy or subordinate governor. 

Subhornblend ic, a. Containing hornblende in a 
scattered state. 

Subiaco, (s00-be-a’ko,)a town of Central Italy, in the for- 
mer States of the Church, 33 m. trom Rome ; pop. 6,247. 

Subin‘dicate, v.a. To indicate in a less or minor 
degree 

Subinfeuda'tion, n. (Law.) Under-tenancy. 

Subinflamma'tion, u. (Med.) A mild degree of 
inflammation, 

Subito. (-bé-,) adv. [It. and Lat.] (us.) A term of 
direction: as, subite volti, turn (the leaf) quickly. 

Subjacent, (Ja sent.) a. [Lat. subjacens, from suljaceo 
— sub, and jacen, to lic.] Lying under, beneath, or be- 
low. — Being iu a lower situation, though not immedi- 
ately beneath. 

Subject. a. (Fr. sujet; Lat. subjectus, suljicio— sub, 
and jacto, to throw or cast.) Thrown, brought, or situ- 
ate under. — Being under the power, authority, or do- 
minion of another. — Exposed ; prone; disposed; liable, 
whether from inherent or extraneous causes; ns, she is 
subject to headaches, this country is subject to extremes 
of heat and cold. 

—n. That which is placed nnder the authority, jurisdic- 
tion, dominion, or influence of something else. — One 
who is under the authority, rule, or dominion of another ; 
one who owes allegiance to a sovereign, aud is governed 
by his or her laws. 

*' Every eubject’s duty is the king's; but every subject's soul is 
his own." — Shaka. 

—That on which any mental operation is exercised ; that 
which is treated or handled as an object of examination, 
thought, or discussion; that concerning which anything 
is affirmed or denied; as, a subject for inquiry or con- 
sideration. —That on which any physical operation or 
experiment is performed ; as, a su/gect tor medical treat- 
ment. — The hero of a piece; the person treated of; ns, 
Byron is the subject of one of Macaulay's finest essays.— 
That in which anything, whether spiritual or material, 
inheres or exists; substance, — Hence, the mind; the 
cogitative faculty or agent; that being or substance 
which is self-conscious of its workings. 

(Logic) The term of which the other is affirmed or 
denied ; as, the subject of a proposition. 

Gram.) The nominative case of a verb, 

{Fine Arts.) That which it is the desire and aim of 
the artist to express; as, the subject of a picture. 

(Anat.) A dead body serving as an object for ana- 
tomica} dissection. 

(Mus.) The chief melody or theme of a movement. 

. a. (Lat. subjicio, subjectus — sub, and jacto, to throw, 
to cast.) To place or bring under the rule, influence, 
authority, dominion, or action of; to subjugate; to 
subdue; to put under or within the power of; as, to sub- 
Ject one’s impulses to the control of judgment. — To ex- 
pose; to make liable; as, to satisfy your demand would 
subject me to much inconvenieuce.— To make account- 
able; to submit; as, he is not obliged to subject his pri- 
vate opinions to public notice. To make subservient. 

He subjected to man's service angel wings.“ — Milton. 
—To cause to undergo; to tender for test or inquiry; as, 
to subject n witness to eross-exumination. 

Subjection, (H,,, n. [Lat. subjection] Act of 
subjecting or of subduing; act of vanquishing and 
bringing under the rule or dominion of another; as, the 
revolted provinces were finally restored to subjection. — 
State of being subject, or amenable to the power, con- 
trol, authority. inflnence, or government of another or 
Others; as, ull people live in subjection to the common 
law. 

Sab’jeectist, n. Same as Supsectivist, q. v. 

Subjective, a. [Late Lat. suhjectivus.| Pertaining 
or relating to a subject. — Relating to that of which 
the thinking mind is the subject, in distinction from 
objective, or that which has reference to the object of 
thought. — See OBJECTIVE. 

Subjectively, s/v. Ina subjective manner. 

Subject'ivism, n. (Philos) Same us EGOISM, q. v. 

Subjectivist, Sab‘jectist, n. (Jie. An 
EG ust, q. v. 

Bu bjectivity, Sabject’iveness, n. State of be- 
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|\Sub‘ject-matter,n. The matter or thought brought 

| forward for discussion or consideration in some state- 

|. ment, controversial theorem, &c. 

Subjoin,, v. a. | Lut. subjungo— sub, and jungo—jugum, 
a yoke.) To append; to add atter something else has 
been spokeu or written; to affix, annex, attach, or con- 
nect; as, to subjoin nddenda to a book. 

Sub judice, (Ja ise) [Lat., under the judge.) 
(Lau) Under judicial consideration; pending belore 
u judge or court. 

Subjugate, v.a. [Fr. suljuguer; Lat. subjugo— sub, 
and jugum, yoke.) To bring under the yoke; to sub- 
ject; to subdue and bring under the sway of power or) 
dominion; to vanquish by force, and compel to submit 
to the authority, or absolute government, or control of 
another or others; as, to subjugate a state, 

Subjugation, (d,) en. |Fr.; Lat. subjugation.) 
Act of subjugating ; act of subduing. or bringing under 
the yoke or absolute control of another or others. 

Sub‘jugator, n. [L. Lat.] One who subjugates; a 
vanquisher. 

Subjunction, (Jünk'shun,) n. [From Lat. subjun- 
gere.) Act of subjoining; also, state of being subjoined. 

Subjunc'tive. a. [Fr. suijonctif; Lat. suljunctivus 
—subjungo.} Suhjoiued or added to something betore 
said or written, 

(Gram.) Designating the form of a verb which fits it 
for being subjoined uctually or virtually to another 
verb, and so to express condition, hypothesis, or con- 
tingency; — often used in connection with J, hough, 
that, lest, unless, except, until, &c. 

—n. (Gram) The subjunctive mood. 

Sabking'dom, u. A subordinate kingdom. 

|\Sub/lanate, a. (Bot.) Woolly in n certain degree. 

Sublapsa rians, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) See INFRALAP- 
SARIANS. 

Sublease’, n. (Law.) A lease bya tenant or lessee 
to another person. 

Sublet’, v.a. To under-let; to lease, as a lessee to 
another person; as, to sublet a farm. 

Sublette, iv /inois, a post-village and township of 
Lee co., 20 m. S. E. of Dixon; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Sublette’s Lake, in the N.W. of Wyoming Terri- 
tory, the source of the Yellowstone River; Lat. 440 N, 
Lon. 110° 30 W. 

Sublevation, (-va’shun,) n. [From Lat. sublevare, to 
elevate.) The act of elevating or upraising. 

Sub-Heatenant, (-lev-tén‘ant,) n. (Mil) A second 

ientenant. 

Subligation, (du,) n. [Lat. subligatio — sub- 
big. The act of binding below. 

Sublim/‘able, a. [Fr.] That may be sublimated. 

Sub'limate, v.a. [Lat. sublimo, sublimatum — subli- 
mis.) To raise by heat into vapor, as a solid substance, 
which, on cooling, returns again to the solid state; as, 
to sublimate metals. — To exalt ; to refine ; to heighten 
to elevate; as, a sublimated soul. 

—n. (Chem.) The product of a sublimate process. 

Corrosive sublimate, bichloride of mercury. — See 
Mercury, 

Sub'limate, Sub’limated, a. Refined; raised or 
brought into a vaporous state by heat, and then con- 
densed, as a solid substance. 

Sublimation, (-md'shun,) n. [L. Lat. sublimatio.) 
(Chem.) Act, operation, or process by which solids are 
by the aid of heat converted into vapor, which is again 
condensed, and in the crystalline form. This operation 
is frequently resorted to tor the purpose of purifying 
various chemical products, and separating them from 
substances which are less volatile. 

State of being sublimated. — Exaltation; elevation; act 
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condition of being snbiime ; as, (1.) Lofty height, or ele- 
vation of place. (z.) Height in moral or mental ex- 
cellence ; loftiness of nature or character; moral gran- 
deur; spiritual eminence, (3.) A feeling of combined 
awe and exaltation, awakened by the contemplation of 
scenes or objects of majesty or grandeur, or o! msthetic 
excellence.—Lottiness or grandeur of sentiment or style; 
exalted conceptions, or the expression thereof in kin- 
dred language; vastness; elevation, whether exhibited 
in the works of nature or of art. 

Sublim ‘ity, in Oregon, a post-village of Marion co., 
abt. 15 m. S. E. of Salem. 

Sublineation, (-a'shun,) n. A mark of a line or 
lines under another line, or under a word ip a sentence. 

Sublingual, (-ling’gwal,) a. Placed under the tongue; 
as, the sublingual glands. 

Sublition, (-lisi’un,) n. [Lat. sublinere, sublitum, to 
smear] (200) Act or process of laying the ground 
color under the more perfect color. — Crabs, 

Sublit’toral, a. Beneath the shore. 

Sublu'nar. Sublan‘ary,a. [Fr sublunaire ; Lat. 
sub, und luna, moon.) Under or beneath the moon; 
earthly; terrestrial; pertaining or relating to this 
world; as, sedlunaury things. 

Subluxation, (-luks-d'shun,) n. [Fr.] (Surg.) An 
impertect dislocation, 

Submarine, (-rééx’,) a. [Lat. sub, and marinus. ma- 
rine, from mare, sea.) Being, acting, or subsisting 
under water in the sea; as, submarine plants. 

Submarine telegraph. ( Elect.) See Ae TEL, p. 171, 

Submax’iMary, a. [Fr. sous-mucilliire.] (Anat.) 
Lying beneath the jaw.—Sulmaziilury glands, a pair 
of salivary glands situated beneath, or rather behind, 
the lower jaw, but emitting their secretion, which re- 
sembles that of the sublingual glauds, below the 
tongue. 

Subme'dial. a. [Lat. sub, and medius, middle.] Situ- 
ated below the middle. 

Subme’‘dian, a. Lying under the middle of a body. 

Subme'diant, n. (Mus) The middle note between 
the tonic and subdominant descending ; it is the greater 
sixth in the major scale, and the lesser sixth iu the 
minor scale. 

Submerge, (-mérj,) v.a. [Lat. submergo.] To dip or 
plunge under; to sink; to put under water.—To drown; 
to cover or overflow with water; as, the low lands were 
submerged by the freshet. 

—v n. To plunge under water;— hence, to be entirely 
merged or incorporated; as, separate ideas submerged 
ip one great idea, 

Submer’gence, (-jens,) n. Act of submerging; also, 
state of being submerged. 

Submerse’, Submersed, (-mérst,) a. [From Lat. 
submergere.| (Bot) Situated or growing under water, 
as the roots of aquatic plants. 

Submersion, (-mér'shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. submersio.} 
Act of submerging; act of putting under water, or 
causing to be overflowed ; act of plunging under water, 
or of drowning: as, submersion ot the body when bath- 
ing.—State of being sulunerged, overflowed, or drowned, 

Submetal lie, a. Partially metallic; us, a subme- 
tallec lustre, 

Submission, (-mish’un.) n. [Fr. soumission; Lat 
si,]; Act of submitting, or of yielding to power, 
control, or anthority; surrender of the person or power to 
the influence, rule, or government of another; obedience; 
compliance with the commands or Jaws of a superior; 
as, be made his submission to the government.—A yield- 
ing of one’s will to the power or appointment of a 
superior, without murmuring; acknowledgment of in- 
feriority or dependence; humble or suppliant demeanor ; 
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of refining, heightening, or improving; as, the sublima- 
tion of morality. 

Sub'limatory, a. Employed in the process of sub- 
limation; as, sublimatoery appliances. 

Sublime’, a. [Fr., It., and Sp., from Lat. sublimis — 
sublévo — sub, and léro, to elevate.) Uplifted; high or 
exalted in place; elevated aloft ;— used ina literal or 
material sense; as,a sublime edifice. — High in moral or 
mental excellence; elevated by nature; eminent; char- 
acterized by lofty, noble, or magnanimous traits; — ex- 
pressed of persons; as, n sublime soul, a sublime hero. 
— High or exalted in sense, style, or sentiment; grand; 
dignified; solemn ; august; stately; exciting awe, ven- 
eration, or the finer emotions of the soul: as, a sublime 
action, sublime scenery, a sublime conception or idea, 
a sublime spectacle.— Elate; hilarious; jocund; elevated | 
by joy; as, in ecstasy sublime.— Noble; majestic: 
lofty or dignified in mien; elevated in manner; as, 
“ He was sublime in his looks and gestures,” — Wotton. 

—n. That which is lifted up. lofty, exalted, or elevated; 
especially, the grand in the works of nature or of art, 
as distinguished from the beautiful; the emotion 
evoked by grandeur; a grand, majestic, or exnlted 
style; a mode or expression of sentiment embodying 
lofty conceptions. 

—v.a. To sublimate.—To exalt; to heighten; to im- 
prove; to purify; as, “ Art may be sublimed into a pure 
genius.” — Dryden. 

—v.n. To be raised or changed into a state of vapor by 
heat, and then condensed by cold, as a solid. 

Sublime'ly, adv. Ina sublime manner; with elevated 
conceptions ; us,“ Fustian 's so sublimely bad.” — Pope. 

Sublime’ness, n. Sublimity. 

Sublime Porte, n lofty or magnificent gate. ] 
The title officially + East to the Oltoman Purte 
or Turkish goverument. See Porte, 

'Sublimitication, (-@’shun,)n. ¶ Lat. sublimis, and 


state or quality of being obedient or submissive ; resig- 
nation; as, pardon sought in all submission and 
humility —Acknowledgment of a fanlt or transgression ; 
confession of error or shortcoming; us.“ Be not so ex- 
treme in submission as in offence.” — Shaks. 

(Law.) An agreement or understanding by which 
parties engaged in a suit or controversy, decide to sub- 
mit their differences to the arbitrament of a specified 
person or persons, 

Submis'sive, a. Pertaining to, or evincing, submis- 
sion; yielding to the power, will, or influence of nne 
other or others; obedient; compliant; yielding; own- 
ing one’s inferiority; humble; passive; as, a submissive 
wife, A 

Submis’sively, adv. With submission; humbly. 

Submis'siveness, n. Quality or state of being sub- 
missive. 

Submit, v.a. [Lat. submitto—sub, and mitto, to send; 
Fr. soumetre.) To yield, resign, or surrender to the 
influence, power, rule, will, or authority of another or 
others.—To refer; to state, as a claim in behalf of one’s 
self or another; to leave or commit to the discretion, 
judgment, or decision of another or others; as, to sub- 
mit a case for counsel’s opinion. 

—v. n. To yield; to surrender; to cease to resist; to 
yield to anything disagreeable or overpowering; as, 
people are obliged to submit to circumstances. — To 
yield, as one’s opinion to the opinion or authority of 
another or others. — To be subject; to yield to, or 
acquiesce in, the authority of another or others; as, he 
submitted with an ill gruce. To yield without murmur- 
ing; to be submissive ; as, he submits to the will of God. 

Submul'tiple, n. (At.) Same as aliquot part. 
See ALIQUOT. 

Subnascent, (-nis’sent.) a. [From Lat. subnasci, to 
grow under.| Growing underneath, 

Subnor’mal, n. [Lat. sub, and normal) (Gem.) 


Jacrre, to make.) Act of making sublime; or, state of 
being made sublime. 


That part of the axis of a curve live which is inter- 
cepted between the ordinate and the normal. 


ing subjective. — State of having existence in the mind. | Sublim'ity, n. (Fr. sublimité.] State, quality, or Subnu'volar, a. [From Lat. subnubilis, somewhat 
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clondy.] Under the clouds; somewhat cloudy; as, sub- 
nuvolur lights. 

Subobtuse’, 4. Imperfectly obtuse. 

Suboceipital. (-ok-<ip’-,) a. Situated under the occi- 
put: as, the suboertpital nerves, 

Suboc'tave, Suboc'tuple, a. [Sub, and octave or 
octuple.) Being in the ratio of one to eight. 

Suboe’ular,« [Lat. suboculuris.] Being under the eye. 

Sub-of ficer, n. Au interior or subordinate officer, 

Suborbic‘ular, Suborbic'ulate, a. Almost 
orbicolar; nearly circular, 

Subor'dinacy, n. State of being subordinate or 
amen trol; as, to bring impulse in subordi- 
nic to judgment.— A descending series, 

Subordinate, a. [Fr. subordonné; Lat. sub, and or- 
dinatus, ordino, from ordo, a series.) Placed in a lower! 

rank, order, or degree; occupying a lower posi- 
tio as, a subordinate apecies, a subordinate person. — 
Inferior in nature, dignity, power, importance, &c.; as, 
subordinate to the understanding. 

—n. One who stands in class, rank, or order below an- 
other. — One of a descent in a regular series. 

—v.a. To make subordinate or subject; to subdue; as, 
to subordinate one’s temper to one’s reason. — To place 
in an order or rank below something else; to make or 
consider as of less value or importance; as, to subordi- 
nate imagination to common sense. 

Subor'dinately, adv. In a subordinate manner. 

Subor’dinateness, n. State of being subordinate. 

Subordination, („in) n. [Fr.; L. Lat. subordt- 
natio.) Act of subordinating, reducing in class or order, 
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Subscrib’er, n. One who subscribes. — One who en- 
ters his name as agreeing to purchase a newspaper, 
book, picture, and the like; as, a regular subscriber, 

Sub'seript. n. Written underneath or below, 

|Subseription, (-s)rip'shun,) n. [Fr. souscription ; 
Lat. subscription.) Act of subscribing or writing one's 
name. — That which is subscribed; as, (I.) The signa- 
ture attached toa list or document. (2.) A paper to 
which a signature is attached, (8.) Act of contributing 
to any undertaking. (4.) Sum subscribed, or amount 
of sums subscribed, (5) Consent, authority, or attes- 
tation given by underwriting the name. 

Subsection, (-sék’shun,) n. A subdivision, or section 
of a section, 

Subsec’utive, a. [Fr. subsecutif.] Following in a se- 
quence or succession, 

Subsem'itone, Subton ‘ic, n. (Mus) The lead- 
ing note of any key. 

Subsep'tuple, d. In the ratio of one to seven. 

Sub‘sequence, Sub’sequency, n. State of being 
subsequent, or of coming atter something else. 

Subsequent, (-kwent,) a. [Fr.; Lat. subsequens.) Fol- 
lowing in time; coming or occurring after something 
else at any tin definitely ; as, a subsequent event, at 
a subsequent period. — Following in the order of place, 
sequence, or succession; succeeding; consequent; next; 
as, a subsequent arrangement, a subsequent sentence, 

Subsequently, adv. In a subsequent time, order, 
manner, and the like; ata later time; on an after oc- 
casion; occurring after something else. 

Subser’ous, a. (Vit.) Situated under, or pertaining 


or subjecting. — State of being subordinate or inferior 
to another; state of being under control or government; 
inferiority of rank or dignity; subjection; as, subordi- 
nation is the esence of military discipline. — Place of 
Tank among subordinates or inferiors; us, “persons in 
their several subordinations.” — Swift. 

Subor‘dinative, a. Conducive to, or denoting, sub- 
ordination; — used conjuoctively to connect or insert a 
subordinate sentence. 

Suborn’, v.a. [Fr. suhorner; Lat. suborno— sub, and 
orno, ornatus, to eyuip } To procure privily or by col- 
lusion; as, to suborn a spy. — To procure by indirect 
means. 

( Law.) To incite or instigate in an underhand or 
fraudulent manner; — hence, to procure, as a person to 
take such an oath as constitutes perjury; as, to suborn 
a witness. 

Subornation., (-na’shun,) n. [Fr.; L. Lat. subornatio. | 
The crime of instigating or procuring one to do a crim- 
inal or an evil action; us, political subornation, 

(Law.) The procuring a person to take a false oath, 
amounting to perjury. The offence of subornation is 
not complete unless the oath be taken; but it is a mis- 
demeanor to attempt to procure false testimony. 

Suborn’er, n. Fr. suborneur.) One who suborns. 

Subo’vate. a. (Bot.) Neurly ovate or egg-shaped. 

Subpet iolate, a. (Bot.) Possessing a very short 
petiole. 

Subpeena, (n., n. (Lat. sub, and pena, extra- 
dition.) (Law) A writ, of which there are several 
kinds: as, for instance, subpena ad testificandum is the 
ordinary process, both in common law and equity, to 
compel the attendance of a witness. Subpæna duces 
tecum differs from the above only in that it contains a 
clause requiring the wituess to bring with him, and 
produce in court, books and papers. An action of dam- 
ages lies against parties disobeying this writ. 

—v.a. To serve with a writ of subpoena, in order to en- 
force attendance in a court of law, under a penalty in 
case of default; as. to su/paena a witness. 

Subpo'lar, a. Below the poles; that is, on the lower 
meridian. 

Subporphyritic, (-pòr-fi-rit'ik,) a. (Geol.) In al- 
liance with porphyry, but presenting smaller and Jess 
accurately defined crystals. 

Sub-pur’chaser, n. One who buys at second-hand 
from a first purchaser. 

Subquad’rate, a. Almost square. 

Subquadru’ple, a. In the ratio of one part to four. 

Subquintu’ple, a. Containing one part to five. 

Subramose’, Subra mous, a. (Bot.) Having 
few branches, 

Subreption, (-rép’shun,) n. [Lat. subreptio.] The 
act of obtaining a favor by suppression or fraudulent 
representation of the facts, 

Subrogation, (-gi’shun.)n. [Fr] (Law.) The sub- 
stitution of one person for another in the exercise of 
rights, or, in particular, the substitution by a creditor 
of another party to exercise his rights against the debtor. 

Subscap‘ular, Subscap’ulary, a. [Lat. sub, 
and seupula, the blade-bone.] (Anat.) Noting the 
muscles, vessels, nerves, &c., that lie or pass beneath 
the scapula. 

Subserib'able, a. That may be subscribed. 

Subseribe’,r. a, (Lat. subscribo — sub, and scriho, to 
write; Fr souscrire.) To write underneath or below; 
to sign with one’s own hand; to give one’s consent to 
something written, or to bind one's self by the subscrip- 
tion of one’s name; as, a person subscribes a letter, — 
To attest by attaching one’s signature beneath; as. an 
official document subscribed by n secretary. — To prom- 
ise to give or contribute by inseribing one’s name; as, 
he subscribed n hundred dollars to the fund. 

—r.n. To give consent to some written document by the 
signature of one’s name thereon: — hence, by implicn- 
tion, to assent; to agree; to conform; — preceding to; 
as, he subscribed to the resolution. —To promise to be- 
stow or contribute a certain sum by the written creden- 
tial of one’s name; as, many people subscribed for the 


Subserve’, v.a. [Lat. sulservio— sub, and servio, to 
serve.) To serve under; to serve in subordination to; 
to serve instrumentally; to promote, advance, or help 
forward; as, to subserve a patron’s interests, 

uv. n. To serve in a subordinate capacity; to be subser- 
vient. - 

Subser’vience, Subser’viency, n. State of 
being subservient; instrumental use; operation that 
promotes or assists some purpose. 

Subser vient, a. (Lat. subserriens.] Acting as a 
subordinate instrument; useful as a means or agent 
to promote a purpose; serving to promote some end or 
Measure; as, a man subservient to another's will. 

Subser’viently, adv. In a subservient manner. 

Subses’qui. (Gen.) A prefix used in chemical no- 
menclature, denoting the combination of constituents 
in the proportion of two to three; — especially, denot- 
ing the combination of two electro-negative with three 
electro-positive equivalents. — Miller, 

Subsessile, (-s¢s‘sil,) a. (Bot.) Having very shert 
ſoot-stulks. 

Subsex’tuple, a. In the ratio of one to six. 

Subside’, v.a. [Lat. subsido — sub, and sido, to settle.) 
To settle or sink down; to fall or gravitate to the bot- 
tom, as sediment. — To abate; to become composed or 
tranquil; to be calmed; to fall into a state of calm or 
quiet; as, now the storm has subsided, her fears will also 
subside.—To tend downward; to sink; to become lower, 
as a hill. 

Subsidence, Subsid’ency, n. Act or process of 
subsiding, or of sinking or falling. as the lees of liquors. 
— Act of gradually descending or becoming lower, as 
ground, 

Sabsid‘iarily, adv. In asubsidiary manner. 

Subsidiary. a. (Fr. subsidiaire.) Pertaining to, or 
supplying, a subsidy; aiding; assistant; auxiliary: af- 
fording help; furnishing additional or extra supplies; 
coUperating to accomplish a result; as, subsidiary means. 

—n. An assistant: an auxiliary ; one who, or that which, 
coijperates, or contributes aid, or additional means or 
supplies. 

Sub‘sidize, v. n. To furnish with a subsidy ; to secure 
the assistance of another, or others, by the payment of 
a subsidy ; as, to subsidize an ally in time of war. 

Subsidy, n. (Fr. subside; Lat. subsidium = subsido.} 
Succor; aid; assistance; codperation ; supplies or money 
given; — particularly, something, as money, furnished 
for aid in an emergency, as by a people to their ruler, or 
to an ally. — A sum of money paid by one prince or na- 
tion to another, to purchase the service of auxiliary 
troops, or the active coöperation of such foreign prince 
or power in a war against an enemy. 

Subsist’, v. u. | Fr subsister; Lat. subsisto — sub, and 
sisto. to stand.] To be; to have existence; to inhere.— 
To retain the present state; to continue. 

“Tt wa moral impossibility that the republic could subsist 
any longer." — Swift. 

—To live; to derive support: to be maintained with the 
necessaries of food and clothing; as, it is a sad thing to 
subsist on public charity. 

—v. a. To feed; to maintain; to furnish with provisions 
or necessaries; as, to subsist troops in an enemy's 
country. 

Subsist’/ence, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. subsistentia, from sub- 
sistens.) Actual being or existence. 

In Christ there is no personal subsistence but one.“ — Hooker. 

—State of subsisting, or of being subsistent; that in which 
anything subsists; inherency; as, the subsistence of 
frailty in human nature, — That which supplies the 
Means of existence to animal life; money or provisions 
for sustenance; livelihood; maintenance; as, he earns 
a scanty subsistence, 

Subsist/ent, a. [lat. Schein,, Endued with real 
being: as, a suhsistent spirit. — Inherent; as, qualities 
subsistent in bodies. 

Sub’soil, n. The bed, or stratum, of earth fonnd be- 
tween the surface soil and a base or stratum still lower. 

—r. a. To plough up the subsoil of, as land. 
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Sub'stance, (-slans,) n. [Fr.; Lat. substantia, from 
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to the parts connected with, a serous membrane. Dungl. | 
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substa — sub, and sto, to stand.] That which subsists; 
the being, essential, or material of a thing; body; main, 
material, or solid part; corporeal nature; as, an animal 
substunce. — Intrinsic nature; that in which qualities or 
properties inhere; the permanent cause or subject of 
the manifestations of phenomena, whether material or 
spiritual; that which is real, as distinguished from that 
which is apparent; substratum: as, many lose the sub- 
stance in following the shadow.—The characteristic, es- 
sential, or most important feature of anything; compre- 
hensive summary; un, this means, in substance, the same 
thing. — Estate; property; gouds; means of living; as, 
a man of substance. 

( Theol.) The divine essence or being; — so called as 

being that in which the divine attributes inhere. 

Substantial, (-stan’shal,) a. [Fr. substantiel ; L. Lat. 
substantialis.) Real; really or actually existing; be- 
longing to substance; as, a substantial agent. — True; 
solil; real: tangible; not seeming or imaginary; as, & 
substantial good, n substantial reward, substantial great- 
ness of soul. — Material; corporeal; as, a substantial 
ray. (Prior.) — Possessing substance or strength ; solid; 
stont; strong; as, substantial garments, a substantial 
building. — Moderutely wealthy; of adequate or com- 
petent means; possessed of goods or estate; responsi- 
ble; as, a substantial citizen. 

Substantiality, (-s/i-dl'i-tj,) n. Quality of being 
substantial: state of real or tangible existence; mate- 
riality ; corporeity. 

Substantialize, (-stdn’shal-iz,) v.a. To make sub- 
stantial. (R.) 

Substantially, (-stin’shal-ly,) adv. In a substan- 
tial manner. 

Substantialness, (-stin’shal-,)n. State or quality 
of being substantial ; solidity; strength; firmness. 

Substantials, (-stdn’shalz,) n. pl. Essential parts. 

Substantiate, (-stdn'shi-dt,) v.a. To make to exist. 
— To verify; to corroborate; to make good or valid; to 
establish by proof or infrangible evidence; as, to sub- 
stantiate un allegation. 

Substantiation, (-shi-d’shun,)n. Act of substanti- 
ating, verifying, or proving; evidence; corroboration. 

Substantiv’al, a Pertaining to, or partaking of the 
nature of, a substantive. 

Substantive. (-tiv,) a. [Fr. substantif; L. Lat. sub- 
stantivus, tubecastia’} Betokening, or denoting, ex- 
istence ; as, the substantive verb, that is, the verb to be. 
— Sona firm; self-dependent; as, a substantive man- 
ner. (R.) 

Substantive colors. (Dyeing.) Those colors which re- 
main fixed or permanent without the intervention of 
other substances, as mordants or bases; — in contradis- 
tinction to ADJECTIVE COLORS, q. v. 

—n. (Gram.) A noun; that part of speech which de- 
notes a substance or subject, as distinguished from an 
attribute or predicate; or, that part of speech which ex» 
prosede something that exists, either material or imma- 
terial. 

Sub’stantively, adv. As a substantive. 

Sub’stitute, v. a. (Fr. substituer ; Lat. substituo, sub- 
stitutus — sub, and statuo, to set up.) To put in the 
place of another; to change, exchange, or interchange. 

—n. One who, or that which, is substituted, or putin the 
place of another to answer the sume purpose. 

Substitute Vote. ( Pol.) See REPRESENTATION OF MINORI- 
TIES, in SUPPLEMENT. 

Substitution, (-ti’shun,) n. [Fr.; L. Lat. substitutio.] 
Act of substituting, or of putting a person or thing 
in the place of another to supply his or its place; as, 
the substitution of paper money for coin as a national 
currency. — State of being put in the place of another. 

(Chem.) The formation of compounds by displace- 
ment of certain of their constituents by others possess- 
ing similar properties. The simplest example of sub- 
stitution may be cited in the case of iron rusting in 
damp air, metallic iron gradually replacing the hydro- 
gen of the water which is set free. Oxide of iron may, 
therefore, be regarded as a substitution compound of 
water, in which hydrogen is replaced by iron. In or- 
ganic chemistry, substitution compounds are most nu- 
merous and interesting. They are mostly substances in 
which hydrogen is replaced by a metal. a halogen, a 
hydrocarbon, or even by a complicated group. The 
acids also form a large number of substitution com- 
pounds, of which chloracetic acid may be given as an 


example: 

Acetic acid, Chloracetic acid 

110.C, 03 HO,C,C1,03 
Neutral bodies also produce substitution compounds, of 
which benzole may be taken as a specimen: 

Benzole. Chloro-benzole. Nitro- benzole. 
C1211 Cysll, CI. Ci2I1 % NO) 
The discoverer of substitution organic compounds was 
Gay-Lussac. who, in endeavoring to bleach bees-wax 
with chlorine, found that certain of the equivalents of 
hydrogen contained in that body were replaced by the 
halogen, n compound being formed, which, when burnt, 
emitted hydrochloric acid. The study of substitution 
compounds has always been most attractive to organic 
chemists. The researches of Laurent, Gerhardt, Hof- 
mann, and others in this direction, have exerted a very 
important influence on chemistry. both as a theoretical 
and practical science. The whole series of conl-tar dyes, 
for instance, resulted entirely from the study of the 
substitution compounds of ammonia, In the hands of 
Berthelot and others, the theory has resulted in the 
synthetic formation of organic compounds, and the day 
does not appear to be far distant when unmeraus sub- 
stances which are now obtained in minute quantities 
from plants and animals, will be formed from their ulti- 

mate elements in the laboratory. 
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(a Syllepsis, or the use of one word for another. 
Math.) Ju algebra, the replacing of a quantity by 
another, or by atunction of several others. The substi- 
tution is said to be linear when the variables of a given 
function are replaced by linear functions of & new set 
of variables. 
(Throl.) The doctrine of Christ's vicurious suffering 
for the sinner. 
(Law.) The designation of a second, third, or other 
heir, to enjoy, in detanit of a former heir, or alter him, 
Curd oe sulstiiution. (Mus.) A name given to the 
chords of the ninth major and minor. 

Substitu'tional, Substitutionary, (-tii'shon-,) 
a. Pertaining to, or characterized by, substitution; 
standing in the place or licu of another, 

Sub’‘stitutive, a. That may be substituted; making 
substitution. 

Substra’tam, n. [Lat., laid under.) (Geol.) Astra- 
tum lying under another. The term subsoil is generally 
applied to the matters which intervene between the 
surtace soils and the rocks on which they rest; thus, 
clay is the common substratum or subsoil of gravel. 

Substructure, (-striik’shur.) n. [From Lat. substruc- 
tin.) A foundation ; an under structure; as, the sub- 
structure of a building. 

Gub'style, n. (Diulling.) The straight line formed 
by the intersection of the fauce of the dial with the per- 
pendicnlar plane which passes through the gnomon, | 

Subsul'tus, n. [From Lat. subsilire.) (ed.) A 
spasmodic twitching, or convulsive motion. 


Subsumel, v.a. [Lat. sub, and sumere, to take.] Toj, 


include under something else, as species under genus, 
particular under universal, &c. 

Subsumption, (-sim'skon,) n. Act of subsuming.— 
That which is subsumed. 

Su dbtangent, (tán jent.) n. (Geom.) The line of any 
curve which determines the intersection of the tangent 
in the axis prolonged. 

Bubten‘ant.n. (Law.) A tenant who holds under 
one who is also g tenant, 

Subtend'!, r.a. [Lat. suhbtendo—sub, and tendo, to 
stretch. ] To stretch or extend under, or be opposite to; 
as, the chord which sublends an ure. 

Sub’'tense, n. (Geom.) The chord of an arc. 

Suntep'id. a. Warm ina very moderate degree, as water. 

Sub'ter. A Latin preposition, denoting under, applied 
as an English prefix iu the sawe sense as sub, but in 
less geucral use. 

Sub'terſuge. (fi, -) m. [Fr., from Lat. subter, and 
Sugino, to tive.) That to which one resorts for shelter 
or escape ; — hence, an evasion ; a shift; a quirk; a pre- 
varication; uu artifice made use of to evade censure or 
the force of an argument or judgment, or to justily 
opinions or conduct. 

Subterra’nean, Subterra’neous, a. [Lat. sub- 
t.rranzus — sub, aud terra, earth.) Being or lying un- 
der the surface of the earth; situated within the earth 
or underground; as, a subterrancous passage. 

Su btiava, (soob-te-a'va,) in Central America, a town 
ot Nicaragua, 40 m. S. S. E. of Leon; pop. abt. 6,000. 

Sub'tile, (-til,) a. [Fr. subtil; Lat. subtilis, contracted 
from sub-tezilis — sub, and texilis, woven.) Nice; fine; 
delicate; delicately constituted, or airily constructed ; 
as, a subtile web Thin: tennous; volatile; not dense or 
gross; as, subtile vapor.— Piercing; acute; pungent; 
as, subtile pain. — Expressing acuteness of mental per- 
ception ; astute; shrewd ; penetrating ; refined; discern- 

; as, a subtile argument. — Cunning; crafty; artful ; 
; insidious; as, a subtile opponent, a subtile distiuc- 
tion. 
(Norz. In the last two senses, the term sublle is in 
more general acceptation.) 

Sub'tilely, adv. In a subtile manner. 

Sub‘tileness, n. State or quality of being snbtile, 

Sub’tilism, (-izm,)n. Fineness; acuteness ; artfulness, 

Subtilization, (-zã'shun,) n. Act of making subtile, 
fine, or tenuous.— Refinement; shrewdness; mental 
acuteness. 

Sub'tilize. v.a. [Fr. subtiliser.) To make thin, fine, 
airy, or delicate; to make less dense, gross, or coarse ; 
as, subtilized matter. — To refine; to wire-draw ; to spin 
into niceties; as, to subtilize a definition. 

—v. n. To refine in argument or illustration; to make 
nice or delicate distinctions. 

“ Qualities and moods some modern philosophers have subtil- 
tred ou.” — Digby. 

Sub'tilty. n. [Fr. subtilité; Lat. subtilitas; from sub- 
tilis.] State or quality of being subtile; thinness; fine- 
ness; exility; as, the subtilty of light. — Refinement: 
extreme acuteness; as, subtilty in argument. — Crufti- 
ness ; artfulness: cunning; slyness. 

(Norz. The word subtlety is more generally used in 
relation to the last two senses.) 

Subtle, (sit'l,) a. (comp. SUBTLER; superl. 8SUBTLEST.) 
[Lat. subtilis.) Artful; crafty; sly in design; wily ; in- 
sinuating; subtile; — used in reference to persons; as, 
a subile enemy. — Acute; astute; shrewd; nice; as, a 
subtle wit. — Cruſtily or cunningly devised; as, a subtle 
scheme, a subtle contrivance, a subtle question, 

Subtleness. (gut“ n. Quality of being subtle. 

Subtlety. 9 n. Quality of being subtle. sly, or cnn- 
ning; artfulness; insidiousness.— Astuteness; shrewd- 
ness: acuteness of intellect; nicety of distinction, defi- 
nition, or discrimination. — A nice or recondite point or 
problem ; a seeming paradox ; auy tenet or theorem not 
to be readily defined or solved. 

Subtly, (sit/7,) adv. Ina subtle manner. 

Sub’tonie, n. (Pron.) A vocal or sonant consonant. 

(Mus.) Same as SuBSEMITONE, 9. v. 

Subtract’, v.a. [Lat. subtraho, subtractus — sub, and 

traho, to draw.] To deduct; to withdraw or take, as a 
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part from the rest; as, subtract 9 from 14, and the pro- 
duct is 5. 
Subtraction, (-irik’shun.) n. Act or operation of 
subtracting, deducting, or of taking a part from the rest. 
(Arith.) The taking of one number or quantity from 
another iu order to find their difference;—the con- 
verse of ADDITION, q. v. 
Subtractiive, a. Tending or having power to subtract. 
(Math.) Marked by the nezative sign. 

Sub’trahend, n. [From Lat. subtrahere.] (Aritſi.) 
The sum or number to be subtracted from another. 

Subtranslucent, (-ld’sent,) a. Translucent in an 
imperfect degree. 

|Subtranspar’ent, a. Approximately transparent. 

Subtreasury, (-(rez/’yu-ry,) n. A subordinate tren- 
sury or place of deposit, as of money or public revenues. 

Subtriple, (%%% a. In the rativof one part to three. 

Subtrip'licate, a. (Au. Demonstrated by the 
cube root, n8 ratios. 

‘Subula’ria, n. (Bot.) A genns of aquatic, acaules- 
cent herbs, order Brussicacee. The Awl-wort, S. aqua- 
tica, is a small plant growing on the muddy shores of 
ponds in Maine, and near the White Mountains; scape 
2-3’ high, racemose, with a few minute, white flowers 
ou slender pedicles, 

Su‘bulate, Su’bulated, a. [From Lat. subula, an 
awl.) (Nat. Hist.) Awl-shaped. 

Subungual, Subunguial, (-ing’gwal, ting’gwi- 
al.) a. Lat. sub, und un puis, nuil.) Uuder the nail. 

Sub'urb, n. [Lat. suburbium— sub, und urbs, city.) 

A place, part, or region situated near to the walls or 

outside of a city; an vutskirt:—plurally, environs ; as, 4 

house in the suburbs of Philadelphia. — Hence, the con- 

fines; the skirt; the onter part; as, “ the suburbs of my 
jacket are gone.’ — Cleveland. 

Subur’ban, a. [Lat. suburbanus.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to, or inhabiting or being in, the suburbs of a 
city: as, a suburban residence. 

En. One who makes his abode in the snburbs of a city. 

‘Subvari’ety, u. A subordinate variety. 

‘Subvene’, v.a. [Lat. sub, aud venire, to come.] To 
come under, or happen. i 

Subvention, (-ven’shun,) n. Fr.] Act of coming or 
happening under.— An aid or bounty bestowed or 
guaranteed by a government. 

(Subversion, (-ver’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. subversio.] 
Act of subverting or overthrowing; state of being sub- 
verted or overthrown; entire overturn or overthrow; 
utter ruin, downfall, or destruction; an overthrow of 
the foundation ; extinction ; as, the subversion of a gov- 
ernment or state, the subversion of law, order, or mo- 
Tility, &c. 

Subversionary,a. Tending to downfall or destruc- 
tion. 

Subversive, (-rér’siv,) a. [Fr. subrersif.] Having a 
tendency to subvert; evincing an inclination toward 
overthrow, ruin, or extinction, 

Subvert’, v.a. [Fr. subvertir; Lat. sub, and wrto, to 
turn.) To overturn, or turn upside-down; to invert; 
to overthrow from the foundation; to ruin or extin- 
guish utterly; as, to subvert the liberties of a free peo- 
ple. — To corrupt or pervert, xs the mind, and turn it 
from truth and morality; to confound; to depose; as, 
to subvert religious principles. 

—v.n. To be subversive; to cause the downfall of any- 
thing from its foundation. 

Subvert'er, u. One who snbverts or overthrows. 

Subvert'ible, a. Susceptible of subversion. 

Sub’-way, n. An underground passage. 

Sub-work’er, n. One who works in a subordinate 
position. 

Succades, (siik-ki'dez,) n. pl. [ Lat. succus, juice.) 
(Com) Sweetmeats, or candied fruits. 

Succedaneous, (si/:-se-dd’ne-us,) a. [Fr. succédané.] 
Supplying the place of some thing or person as a sub- 
stitute; pertaining to, or acting as, a succeduneum. 

Succeda’neum, u.; pl. Succepanea. [Lat.] A sub- 
stitute; one who succeeds to the place of another ; that 
which follows or succeeds something, or is used in lieu 
of something else. 

Succeed, (suk-séd’,) v.a. ¶ Fr. succéder ; Lat. succeda — 
sub, and ced», to i To follow in order; to take the 
place vacated by ; as, by the laws of primogeniture the 
eldest son succeeds his father. — To come alter; to be 
subsequent to or consequent upon; to follow; to pur- 
sue; as. misfortune succerded my efforts. 

—v.n. To follow or come next in order; as, the seasons 
succeed one another. — To come in the stead of one who 


has vacated a place, or is defunct, or of that which has} 
preceded; as, he succeeds to a fortune after his uncle's | 


death. — Hence, to ascend the throne after the abdica- 
tion or demise of the occupant ; as, “ David succeeded to 
the throne, to the exclusion of Jonathan.” (Locke.)—To 
accomplish what is attempted, desigued, or sought for ; 
to obtain the end or object desired; to terminate with 
advantage or success; tu have a prosperous result; as, 
to succeed in life. — To have a good effect; to be re- 
ceived with general favor or popular acceptableness ; as, 
it is possible that the undertaking may succeed. 

Succeed’ant, a. (r.) Following one another. 

Succeed’er, n. A successor. (h.) 

Succentor, (suk-sin‘tor,) n. II.. Lat.] (Aus.) The 
bass-singer in a concert or musical entertainment. 

Success, se,) n. [Fr. succés; Lat. successus — 
succedo.] Act of succeeding, or state of having succeeded; 
the favorable, happy, or prosperous termination of any- 
thing projected or attempted: a result which answers 
the design or purpose intended; fortunate issue; as, 
snecess is the world’s tonchstone of merit, 

Success“, in New Hampshire, à township of Coos co., 

| 115 m. N.E. of Concord. 
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Success’fal, a. Having or yielding success; having a 
favorable, huppy, or prosperous issue; terminating in 
accomplishing what is wished or intended; having the 
desired effect; — hence, happy; prosperous ; fortunate; 
as, a successful enterprise, be was successful in busi- 
nesa, &c. 

Success’fally, adv. In a successful manner; with 
a favorable result of what is desired or attempted; 
favorably: happily ; prosperously ; fortunately; as, he 
conducted the negotiations sucerssfully. 

Success fulness, n. State or condition of being suc- 
cessful; favorable termination ; prosperous conclusion; 
Buccess, 

Succession, (% ss ,,. n. [Fr.; Lat. successio, 
from succedo.| Act of succeeding; a following of things 
in order of time or place; consccution ; sequence; series 
of things following one another either in time or place. 
— A series of persons or things conformable to some 
established order of precedence; as, a succession of 
princes or rulers, a succession of chronological events. 

—Lineage; race; an order or series of descendants; as, & 
long line of sucerssion. 

—The person succeeding to rank, office, possession, and 
the like.—The power or right of coming into the inher- 
itance of an ancestor; title or authority to enter upon 
the dignity, office, position, &c., held by another; as, the 
War of tie Spanish Succession, ; 

(ZLaw.) In Louisiana, the right and transmission of 
the rizhts and obligations of the deceased to his heirs, 
The estate, rights, and charges which a person leaves 
after his death, whether the property exceed the charges 
or the charges exceed the property, or whether he has 
left only charges without property. The succession not 
only includes the rights and obligations of the deceased 
as they exist at the time of his death, but all that has 
accrued thereto since the opening of the succession, as 
also of the new charges to which it becomes subject. — 
(Common Law.) The mode by which one set of persona, 
members of a corporation aggregate, acquire the rights 
of another set which preceded them. This term in 
strictness is to be applied only to such corporations. 

(Mus.) The sequence of notes in melody, as distin- 
guished from the successive chords of harmony, called 
progression, 

Succes’sion, (War of the.) (Modern Hist.) Two 
wars, in which a great part of the European Continent 
was involved, are commonly known by this name: 1. 
That of the Spanish Succession, occasioned by the dis- 
pute whether the succession of Spain should devolve on 
an Austrian or a French prince (1702-1713); terminated 


by the peace of Utrecht, which placed the house of 
Bourbon on the Spanish throne, 2. That of the Austrian 
Succession, in which the right of Charles VI., Emperor 
of Germany, to settle his Austrian dominions on his 
daughter Maria Theresa, was contested by France, Prus- 
sia, Bavaria, and other states; terminated by the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. 

Succes'‘sionist, n. An adherent to the doctrine of 
apostolical succession. 

Successive, (suk-sés‘siv,) a. [Fr. successif.] Following 
in order of uninterrupted course, ns a series of persons 
or things, whether in time or place; as, the successive 
cycles of time, the successive Presidents of the U. States. 

Succes'sively, adv. In a successive manner. 

„ n. State or condition of being suc- 
cessive. 

Suecess lens. a. Withont success or favorable result. 

Success'leasnmess, n. State or quality of being suo- 
cessless. 

Successor, (suk-sës'sor,) n. [Lat.] One who succeeds, 
follows, or comes after; one who takes the place which 
another has vacated, and sustains the like part, position, 
or character ;—antithetical to predecessor ; as, the right- 
ful successor to a crown. 

Succiduoas, (suk-sid'i-ii<,) a, [From Lat. succidere.) 
Falling or prepared to fall. (n.) 

Succiferous, (suk-sifrr-iis,) a. [Lat. succus, juice, 
and f-rre, to produce.) Yielding or conveying sap. 

Suce’cinate, n. [From Lat. succinum, amber.) (Chem.) 
A salt obtained by the combinution of succinic acid and 
R base. 

Suaccinct, (suk-singkt’,) a. [Fr., from Lat. succinctus — 
sub, and cingo, cinctum, to gird.) Girded or drawn up 
to perinit the legs to be free (R.) — Condensed or com- 
pressed into a narrow compass; short; compendious; 
brief; concise; laconic; terse; as, a succinct style of 
diction. 

Suceinet ly. adv. In a succinct manner. 

Succinet’ness, n. State or quality of being succinct. 

Succinic Acid, (suk-sin'ik,) n. [From Lat. succinum, 
amber.) (Chem.) Anacid originally obtained from amber 
by destructive distillation, It may, however, be obtained 
by several other methods, perhaps most readily by dif 
fusing crude malate of lime through warm water, a 
small quantity of decayed cheese being added as a fer- 
ment. The mixture is kept at a temperature of about 
100° for a week, carbonic acid being disengaged, car 
Donate and succinate of lime crystallizing out, and 
acetate of lime remaining in solution. The succinate 
of lime is washed, decomposed with hydrochloric acid, 
and the succinic acid crystallized from the solution. 
Succinic acid crystallizes in large, regular, rhombic 
tables. It dissolves in 5 parts of cold and 2 parts of 
boiling water, Alcohol dissolves it readily, but ether 
only sparingly. At a temperature of about 347° to 
3569 it melts, and if suddenly heated to 455°, it melts, 
boils, and snblimes completely. It forms with the 
bases three sets of salts, most of which crystallize 
readily, The succinates are characterized by giving w 
bulky brown precipitate with the neutral salts of soe 
quioxide of iron, Form. 2110. CL Oe 
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Succinite, (suk'sin-ile.) n. [Fr., from Lat. succinum, 
amber.) (un.) A garnet of an amber color. — Hund. 

Succinous, (suk’siv-us,) a. Belonging to, consisting 
of, or resembling amber. 

Buceor, (er.) v. a. [Fr. secourir; Lat. sub, and 
curro, to run.] To run to support or snstiin; to help 
when in want, difficulty, or distress; to relieve in priva- 
tion or adversity ; to assist or deliver from trouble or suf- 
fering: to aid; as, to succor the destitute and oppressed. 

—n. Aid; help; assistance; relief; particularly, assistance 
that restores or delivers from want, penury, difficulty, 
affliction, or distress: as, to receive succor in time of 
tribulation. — The person or thing that brings relief. 

Suc'corable, a. That may be succored or relieved. (R.) 

Kuc corless, a. Destitute of relief or succor. 

Sue'cory.n. (Bot.) See CICHORIUM. 

Sue‘cotash, n. | Narragansett Indian, mstckquatash ] 
A dish. borrowed from the American aborigines, com- 
posed of green maize and beans boiled together. 

Suc’euba, u.: pl. Succusa. [From Lat. succubare, to 
lie under] A term used, during the Middle Ages, to 
denote a female devil or witch, with whom a wizard was 
supposed to have intercourse, 

Succubus, n. (Drmonology.) A Succuna, q. v. 

(Med.) The nightmare. — Also, an imaginary female 
with whom a man in his sleep seems to have bad sexual 
intercourse. — Dunglison. 

Suc’cula,n. (Md.) A cylinder with turning levers, 
but without any drum. 

Suc'culence, Suc’eulency, n. Quality of being 
sucenlent; juiciness; richness of flavor; as, the succe- 
lence of an apricot. 

Bue’culent, a. [Fr: Lat. succulentus, from succus — 
sugo, to suck.) Juicy; full of natural juices; as, a 
succulent rump-steak. 

Succulent plants. (Bot.) Plants possessing a soft, 
juicy, or sappy stem, in distinction from those which 
are ligneous, hard, and dry. 

Sue’culently, adv. In a succulent manner; juicily. 

Suceumb, (suk-hiim’,) v.a. [Fr. succomber, from Lat. 
sub, and cumbo, for cubo, to lio down.) To yield; to 
submit; to sink unresistingly; as, to succumb under 
temptation, 

Succur’sal, a. [From Lat. succurrere.) Tributary; 
dependent. 

—n. (Eccl.) In various parts of Europe, a church estah- 
lished by way of succor to a parochial church, regarded 
as insufficient fur the wants of its community ;—cor- 
responding with the English chapel of ease. 

Suceussion, (suk-kiisi'un,) n. Fr., from Lat. succu- 
ture.] A shake; also, the act of shaking. 

(Med.) A method of testing the presence of a liquid 
in the thorax by administering a shake to the body, — 
Also, the motion impressed on the tætns in the womb by 
alternately pressing the womb with the index-finger of 
a hand introduced in the vagina, the other hand being 
applied on the abdomen. — /runglison. 

Succus'sive, a. Characterized bya vibratory motion, 
especially an up or down movement, aud not merely 
tremulous vscillation; as, the succussive motion in 
earthquakes. — Dana, 

Such. a. A. S. swilc, swylc ] Of this or that kind; of 
the like sort or kind; resembling; similar; like; as, I 
never knew such a person; — preceding as before the 
object of reference; as, give a man such an income as 
may enable him to live in comfort.—The same as 
what bas been mentioned; referring to something that 
has been specified; as, when I gave him my promise, I 
meant him to receive it ns such. — The same that; — 
followed by as; as, this was the condition of affairs at 
such time as the government resigned office.—Such and 
such, or such or such, some; certain ;—representing the 
object in an indefinite sense, as particularized in one 
way or another or one and another, not specified at the 
time; as, such and such practices are to be avoided. 

Suchet, Louis GABRIEL, (s00’shai,) Duke d' Albufera, one 
of Napoleon’s marshals, was B. in Lyons, 1772, and rose 
to distinction in the wara waged by the republic in 
Italy. In 1800 he was major-general, and in 1805 began 
his career in the Spanish peninsula, where he rose to 
the command of a division of the army, and obtained 
his ducal honors. He became a peer of Frauce after 
the Restoration, and p. 1826. 

Suchen. HA. u city of China. 55 m. from Shanghai. 
It is said to be 10 m. in circumlerence, and iuelosed with 
fortificatic Pup. vnascertained, 

Suchiltepec, (s00-chel-(a-peh’,) in Central America, a 
town of PR85542 75 m. W of New Guatemala. In 
the vicinity is a volcano of the sume name. 

Suck. v.u. [A.S suncan, sycan; Icel. singa; Lat. suga.) 
To draw out, as a liquid trom any receptacle, by the nc- 
tion of the mouth und tongue; 
exhaustion of air, — To draw milk from with the month; 
as, an infant sucks the mother’s breast. — To imbibe; 
to inhale; to absorb; to draw in by any process resen- 
bling suction; as, bees suck the pollen of flowers. — To 
draw in or drain; as, water sucked through a sponge. — 
To ingulf; to swallow up or draw in, as by a vortex or 
whirlpool. 

To suck in. To imbibe; to absorb; to draw into the 
mouth; as. he sucked in the odor of her breath.— To 
suck out, To draw out with the mouth: to exhaust by 
suction. — Th suck up. To draw into the month. 

uv. u. To draw by exhansting the air, as with the month, 
or through a tube; as, a pump sucks.— To draw the 
breast. uc, a sucking babe. — To draw in; to imbibe. 

—n. Act of sucking or of drawing with the month. — 
Pap; milk drawn trom the breast by the mouth; as, to 
give suck to an infant. 

Buck, in Ireland, a river of Connaught, flowing 8. into 
the Shannva at Shannon Bridge. 
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‘Suckasun’ny, in New Jersey, a post-village of Morris 
co., 22 m. N.E of Trenton, 

Suek'er,n One whi, or that which, sucks.— A par- 
asite; n sponger upon others, 

(Hydraul.) The embolus or piston of a pump. 

(Mucumatics.) A round piece of leather, which, laid 
wet on a stone and drawn up in the middle, leaves a 
vacuum within, which, by atmospheric pressure, makes 
it adhere; — commonly nsed by children as a plaything. 
— A pipe through which anything is drawn. 

(nat.) A branch or shoot thrown up by a plant from 
beneath the surface of the ground, as is common with 
roses, &c. 

(Hui) The common name of several species of soft- 
finned malacopterygious tishes included in the family 
Catostomi, They have a single dorsal, the mouth be- 
beath the snout, lips plaited, lobed, or carunculated, 
and suitable for sucking. The family Catostomi contains 
also the Chub-suckers of the ponds and streams of the 
United States, which move together in large numbers. 
Some of the suckers attain the weight of 10 pounds, 

—n pl. (Zodl.) The order of Suckers, or Cyclostumes, 
comprises Chondropterygious fishes which, as regards 
the skeleton, are the most important of all vertebrates, 
their vertebra being simply cartilaginous rings scarcely 
differing from one another, But one of the most char- 
acteristic features of these animals is the tongue, which 
moves forwards and backwards like a piston, enabling 
them to produce n vacuum, and thus fix themselves to 
solid bodies as well as to fishes. The lampreys may be 
taken as a type of this order, š 

—vr.a. To deprive or divest of suckers; as, to sucker In- 
dian corn, 

Suckernoch’‘ee Creek, rises in Noxubee co., Mis- 
sisappt, and flowing S.E., falls iuto the Tombigbee 
River at Moscow, in Alabama. 

Suck’'ing, a. [mbibing; absorbing, as first nourish- 
Ment; as, a sucking politician, 

Sack’ing-bot'tle, n. A bottle filled with warm milk, 
as artificial suck for infants, 

Sack’ing-fish, n. (Zoöl.) A name sometimes given 
to the Remora and allied species. See Remora. 

Suck’ing-pump, n. A suction-pump. See Pump. 

Buckle, (AK H v.a. (Dim. of suck.) To give suck; 
to nourish at the breast; us, to suckle a child. 

Suckling. n. A young child or animal nursed by 
the mother’s milk. 

Sucre, the cap. of Bolivia. See CHUQUISACA. 

Su'crose,n. (Chem.) A generic name for those sugars 
which, though identical in composition and properties, 
are obtained from sources different from that of grape- 
sugar, or GLUCOSE (q. v.) It includes the sugars of the 
cane, beet, turnip, carrot, maple, birch, palm, maize, 
and others less generally known, 

Suction, (suk’siun.) n. [Er. from Lat. sugere, suctum, 
to suck.] Act of sucking or drawing into the mouth, 
as liquids; also, act of drawing, ns fluids into a pipe, by 
exhaustion of the air. 

Suction-chamber, The chamber of a pump into which 
the suction-pipe discharges. — Suction-pipe. The induc- 
tion water-pipe of a pninp.—Suction (or sucking) pump. 
(Hydraul.) See Pome. 

Sucto’rial,a. Adapted for sucking; existing by suc- 
tion; as, suctorial birds — Having adhesion by suction; 
as, suctortal fishes, (or SUCKERS, q. v.) 

Sucariu, (s00-ko0-re-00',) u river of Brazil, rises in the 
prov. of Matto-Grosso, and falls into the Parana, 8 m. 8. 
of the junction of the Tiete. 

Su'datory, n. [Fr. sudutoire; Lat. rudatorium. ] A 
hot bath; a vapor-bath. 

—a. [Lat. sudatorius.| Perspiring; sweating. 

Sudbury, in Massachusetts, a post-village and twp. of 
Middlesex co., 20 m. N.W. of Boston, 

Sudbury. in Vermont, a post-township of Rutland co., 
45 m. S. W. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 800. 

Sudbury River, in Massachusetts, rises in Middlesex 
cc.. and joins the Asabet at Concord to form the Con- 
cord River. 

Sudden, a. [A. S. soden; Fr. soudain, from Lat. 
sulen, sulntus, to steal npon.) Happening without no- 
tice; coming unexpectedly, or without the common 
preparatives; anlooked-for; abrupt; us, a sudden panic, 
a sudden arrival. — Quick; rapid; prepared or engaged 
with haste or undue forcing; as, a sudden resolve. 

—n. Surprise: an unlooked for event or occurrence. 

On a sudden, or of a sudden. Sooner thin was ex- 
pected or anticipated; without the proper or usual pre- 
paratives: as, his manner changed on a sudden. 

Suddenly. a/v. In u sudden or unlooked-for manner. 

Sud’/denness, n. State of being sudden; a coming 
or happening without premonition or preparation: ab- 


to draw by the forcible) 


ruptness: ns, the suddenness of the event amazed him. 
‘lersville. in Morylond, n post-village of Queen 

| ne co, àb m. N.E. of Annapolis. 

Sudorif erons, a. [Lat. sudor, sweat, and ferre, to 

| produce.| Promoting or secreting perspiration. 

Sudorif ie, a. Fr. sudorifique, from Lat. sudor. rweat, 
and facio, to make.) Causing sweat or perspiration ; 
as, sudorific herbs 

—n. (Med.) A medicine that excites sweat. 

|\Sudorip‘arous, a. [lat. sudor, and parere, to fur- 
nish.) (PAys) Producing perspiration. 

S. Hans, (Anat) The secretive organs of the sweat, 
which consist of a slender, elongated, blind, glandular 
tube, coiled into a lobular form, and imbedded in the 
suber ons fat. and continued thence in a spiral course 
to the cuticle, where it opens by an oblique pore. 

Su dra. Soo'dra, n. [Hind ＋ r.! Among the Hin- 
doos, the lowest of the four great social castes. 

Suds, x. sing. (Sansk. swith, to be cleansed or purified.) 
Water highly impregnated with soap. 
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To be in the suds, to be perplexed or gravelled; to be 
in a quandary or difficulty. (Colloq.) 

Sue, v.a. [Fr. suivre; Lat. sequor.) To follow np or 
after; to seek or go after; to prosecute; to seek to win; 
as, to sue a woman for one's wife. 

(Law.) To seek justice or redress from, by legal pro- 
cess; to prosecute judicially; to proceed against in a 
civil action for the recovery of areal or supposed right; 
—ulso, to carry on legal proceedings; to gain by process 
of law; as, to sue a person for the amount of a debt. 

(Naut.) To leave high and dry out of water, as a ship. 

To sue out, (Law) To petition for and take out; as, 
to sue out a pardon for a convicted offender. 

—v.n. To seek for in law; to prosecute; to make legal 
claim: as, to sue for damages. — To plead; to petition; 
to entreat; to make interest for; to make applica- 
tion; to seek by request; as, he went to her to sue for 
pardon, 

(Naut.) To be left high and dry on the land, as a ship. 

Sue, Eta xk, (%.) a French romancist, B. at Paris, 1804, 
wus educated for the profession of medicine, and was 
attached, us surgeon, to the army sent to Spain under 
the Duke d'Angoulême. In 1825, he entered the navy 
in the same capacity, and was present at the battle of 
Navarino. At the death of his father, who had been 
one of the household physicians to Napoleon I. he in- 
herited an estate of $5,000 per annum; whereupon he 
quitted his profession, and seon afterwards turned his 
attention to literature. He became a popular writer in 
a very few years; bnt when he put forth his Mysteries 
of Paris and The Wandering Jew, he rose to an almost 
unexampled height of success. These works were read 
by every one who read fiction in France; they were aleo 
translated into nearly all the living languages. His sub- 
sequent works of any importance are, Martin the Found- 
ling, and The Seren Capital Sins. D. 1857. 

Sneen, (% ,) a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, on 
the Jucar, near its mouth in the Mediterranean Sea; 
pop. 9.616. 

Sue’no, Sweyn, three kings of Denmark: the first 
reigned 985-1014. The second, his grandson, received 
the crown of that country to the prejudice of Harald, 
king of Norway, 1047; p. 1074. The third usurped the 
throne after assassinating Canute V., 1147, and was 
killed in battle with Waldemar, 1157. 

Buet, n. [Fr. suif; W.swyf] The fat situated about 
the loins and kidneys, which is harder and less fusible 
than that from other parts of the same animal. That of 
the ox and sheep is chiefly used; and when melted out 
of its containing membranes it forms tallow, and is 
largely nsed in the manufacture of candles and the or- 
dinary soaps. Beef and mutton S. when fused, concrete 
ata temperature of about 1009. Like other kinds of fat, 
it is a coniponnd of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. 

—a. Containing or composed of suet; as. u suet pudding. 

Suetonius, C11Us TRANQUILLUS, (swe-to’ni-us.) a Roman 
advocate, B. abt. A. D. 70: obtained the office of tribune 
through the influence of his friend, Pliny the Younger, 
and was afterwards secretary to Trajan. He is now 
known as an historian and miscellaneous writer, by his 
Lives of the Tire Cæsars, and his Notices of Gramma- 
rians, Rhetorinans, and Poets, still extant. D. abt. 123. 

Su’ety, a. Consisting of. or resembling, suet. 

Sue'vi. n. pl. (Hist) A powerful Gothic tribe, known 
to the Romans as early as B. c. 125; invaded Gaul B. c. 71. 
and were defeated and driven across the Rhine B. c. 53. 
They entered Spain in 409, and fonnded « kingdom. 
They were almost exterminated by the Visigoths in a 
great battle fought near Astorga in 456, and the rem- 
nant of the tribe was incorporated with them in 584. 
The & in Spain became Arians in 469, and gave up their 
doctrines about 559-69. 

Suez, (e.) (Isthmus of.) a neck of land, conuect- 
ing Asia and Africa. It is a sandy waste, between 70 
and 80 miles wide. and so low as to be covered with sult 
marshes or swamps. It is bonnded S. by the Gulf of 
Suez, which forms the N.W. arm of the Red Sea, extend. 
ing from its head in a N.W. direction for abt. 200 m., be 
tween Egypt and the peninsnla of Sinai. with a breadth 
varying from 30 to 40 m. At low water, itis in many 
parts so shallow as to be fordable, and is memorable in 
sacred history as the scene of the submersion of Pharaoh 
and his host, 

Suez Canal, a maritime or ship-canal, which crosseg 
the isthmus of that name, and forms part of the new 
trade-ronte between Europe and the East. On the Med- 
iterranean, in Lat. 31° 3’ 37”, it joins Fort Said, a town 
which, founded about half a score of years ago in a 
dreary, urid waste, contains now nearly 1,000 honses and 

olitan pop. of abt. 10.000. On the Red Sea, in 
Lat. 29° 48’ 37”, the terminns of the canal, ia Suez, which 
was formerly a most miserallelooking place, but now a 
thriving seaport-town, with a pop. of abt. 6,000. The 
length of the canal is 160 kilometres, or 100 m., more 
than one half of which is pearly south. Its breadth 


1, Mediterranean Sea; 2. ground covered by tnundatio: 

Port San; ake Menzaleb: 5, Lake Ballah; 6, I 

Lake Tin . Great basin of the bitter lakes; 9, Lit 

10, Suez; 11, Red Sea. 

varies at the surface from 325 feet to 195; tne banks 
sloping from a floor of 72 feet wide, in the proportion of 
2 to 1, np to 5 feet of the surface, and thence as 5 to 1; 
the latter slope permits the waves of passing vessew te 
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break on the banks as smoothly as on a sea-beach. 
Depth, 24 feet. Aa a work of engineering, the canal 
rauks with the greatest triumplis of our age, Two jet- 
ties at Port Said extend 6,940 and 6.020 feet into the 
Mediterranean, enclosing a harbor of abt. 450 acres in 
area, with a depth in the ship-channel of 25 to 28 feet, 
The jetties were constructed of enormous blocks of con- 
crete weighing 22 tous each. The excavations on the 
canal, amounting to more than 100,000,000 cubic yards, 
were chiefly made by the aid of steam dredges of pecu- 
liar construction, invented by the contractors, Ball & 
Lavallé. The largest were of 75 horse-power, 110 feet 
in length, and costing $100,000 each, Through the 
greater part of the line the dredgiugs were from the 
level sand-plain; in some sections, as at El Guisr, the 
cuttings were over 50 feet through hard rock, The 


solid embankments are from 5 feet to 60. Half-way) 
across stands the newly- inade city of Ismailia. At Suez 
the Egyptian government has a dry-dock large enough | 
for frigates. The distance saved by the & C. over the 
route ly the Cape of Good Hope is nearly one-half; e.g., 
from the English Channel to Point de Galle, Ceylon, by 
the Cape of Good Hope, is 11.650 m. by & C, 6,515. 
Fares. For each passenger, 10 francs; for freight, 10 
francs per ton. A fresh-water canal, necessary for sup- 
ply to the workmen who built the ship-canal,and to the 
town of Suez, leads from the end of the old canal at Gas- 
saline to Ismailia; finished in 1861, at a cost of $140,000; 
30 m. long. 66 feet wide, and 6 feet deep. 55.000 cubic 
feet of water are forced daily through iron pipes from 
Ismailia to Suez, 50 m.— Hist, The project for this canal 
is not new; but the old plan merely united the Nile 
with the Red Sea. Neither Sesostris, Pharaoh, Necho, 
nor the Romanus or Arabians, proposed a direct line. In 
1799, Napoleon caused the engineer La Père to ruu a line 
of levels across the isthmus; but he unhappily erred in 
reporting a considerable difference in the levels of the 
two seas. In 1854. the idea of a direct line was again 
entertained. M. Ferdinand de Lesseps received a permit 
from Said Pasha to form “ La Compagnie Universelle,” 
which in 1849 began the canal. Its capital of $40,000,000 
was ultimately increased to $90,000,000, and the canal 
was opened to commerce Nov, 17, 1869. The Empress 
Eugenie, with other crowned heads, attended the inaugu- 
ration, and 130 vessels passed through, free of toll. Up 
to July 31, 1870, 402 vessels of 436,618 tons had passed 
through, while during the year 1880, there passed 
through the canal 1.477 vessels of 3,236,942 tons. of 
which 1,144 were of Great Britain; 61 of the Nether- 
lands; 51 of Italy; 40 of Austria; 16 of Germany, and 
25 of Spain; the remainder being di uted among 
several other nationalities. The canal is open to the 
largest vessels. and the Peninsular and Oriental line of 
steamers, and others of over 4,000 tous, pass through it 
without difficulty. It is a monument of engineering 
skill and energy. and has also proved to be a profitable 
financial investment. In 1870 the company, after 
placing 5 per cent. to the sinking fund. according to the 
statements, paid to the shareholders a dividend of 43% 
per cent. See also page 2321. 

Suffer, v.a. [Fr. souffrir; Lat. suffero— sub, and 
Jero.) To feel or bear, as what is painful, disagrecable, 
or distressing, either to the mind or body; to submit to. 
as grief or annoyance; as, to suffer great depression of 
spirits, to suffrr the pain of amputating a limb. —To 
hold up, bear, support, or sustain; to endure without 
flinching: not to sink under. 

“How sublime a thing it is to sufer and be strong. Longfellow. 

—To be affected by; to undergo; to sustain; as, to suffer 
serious loss. — To permit; to allow; to tolerate; not to 
forbid, taboo, or hinder; as, to suffer a person to speak 
without interruption. 

—v. n. To bear what is irksome or inconvenient ; to feel 
or experience mental or physical pain or distress. — To 
undergo pnnishment; as, a murderer is condemned to 
suffer death. — To be injured ; to sustain loss, detriment, 
or damage; as, the business su ffers by his absence. 

Sufferable, a. That may be suffered, endured, al- 
lowed, tolerated, or permitted. 

Suf ferableness, n. State or quality of being suf- 
ferable. 

Suf ferably, adv. In a sufferable manner. 

Sufferance, n. Fr souffrance.) State of suffering; 
bearing of pain, distress, inconvenience, or loss; pain 
endured —A bearing with fortitude or patience ; moder- 
ation; submission under unfavorable circumstances or 
conditions: us,“ With all the sufferance of a tender 
friend.” (Otway.) — Allowance; toleration ; permission; 
negative consent by not prohibiting or hindering; as, 
one is indulgent to a bore upon sufferance — Su fferance- 
wharf. n wharf licensed by the customs, and where cus- 
tom-house officers attend, — Simmonds, 

Suf ferer. n. One who suffers, endures, or undergoes 
pain, whether of body or of mind: one who sustains loss 


or inconvenieuce. — One who allows, permits, or toler- 
ates. 

Suffering, n. The bearing of pain, inconvenience, or 
loss ; pain endared ; distress, loss, or injury incurred. 

Suf feringly, adv. With suffering or pain. 

Saf'fern’s, in New k, a post - village of Rockland 
œ.. 32 m. N. of New York city. 

Suffice, fi.) r.a. Fr. sufire.) Tobe enongh or suf- 
ficient ; to be eqnivalent to what is wished or demanded. 

—v.a. To satisfy ; to content; to be enough for the wants 
or demands of. 

Sulticiency, (Hh L. Lat. sufficientia.) Stute 
of being sufficient, or adequate to the end proposed ; as, 
he gave his reasons with readiness and sufjiciency. — 
Competence; adequate means or substance. — Ability, 
capacity, or qualification for any end or purpose.—Sup- 
ply equal to demand. — Conceit ; self-confidence. 
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Sufficient, (-fish'ent,) a. Enongh to suffice ; adequate 
to wants or demands; competent; equal to the end pro- 
posed. — Qualified ; competent; fit; able; possessing 
adequate taleuts or accomplishments. 

Sulfliciently, (isi en,.) a. Enough; to a sufficient 
extent. 

Suf field, in Connecticut, a post-village and township 
of Hartford co, on the Connecticut River, 16 m. N. of 
Harttord. 

Suffield, in Ohio, a post-township of Portage co.; pop. 
abt. 2,000, 

Auf x, n. [Lat. sufirus, sufigo — sub, and figo, to 
fix.) That which is attixed or annexed; especially, a 
letter or syllable affixed or annexed to the end of a 
word; an affix; a postfix, è 

—v. a. To add n letter or syllable to a word; to append. 

Suffixion, (-fik’shun,) n. Act of suffixing or append- 
ing: also, state of being suffixed or appended. 


Suf focate, v.a. [Fr. gut: Lat. sufoco, suffocatus 


sub, and fuer, fit us, the gullet] To stop the breath 
of, by compressing the threat; to choke or kill by stop- 
ping respiration ; to smother ; to stifle. —To extinguish ; 
to destroy ; as, to suffocate a tire. 

—v. n. To become choked, stifled, or smothered. 

Suf focatingly, adv. So as to suffocate, 

Suffocation, (-kd'shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. suffocation.) The 
act of suffocating, or the state of being suffocated, 

(Med.) The act of choking or producing death by the 

interruption of the breath. The three ordinary ways in 
which Ñ. may be effected are hanging, drowning, and 
the respiration of fixed air, or carbonic acid pas, (Sve As- 
PHYXIA, HANGING, DROWNING.) In & by carbonic acid gus, 
whether arising from mines, lime-kilus, vats of ferment- 
ing liquor, Kc, death takes place very rapidly, In every 
case of S. our attempts at re-animation should be di- 
rected to renew respiration by inflation of the lunus; to 
restore the animal heat by exposure to warm pure air, 
and by assiduous frictions of the surface; to ronse by 
stimuli, aud by brushing the soles of the feet and palmis 
of the hands; and when necessary, to relieve cerebral 
congestion by moderate and cautious bleeding. 


Saf ſoentive, a. Tending to suffocation. 
Suffolk, (suf făk,)a maritime and agricultural co., on 


the E. coast of England; bounded N. by Norfolk, 8. by 
Essex, E. by the German Ocean, and W. by Cambridge ; 
area, 1,115 sq. m. The principal rivers are the Stonr, Wa- 
veney, Ouse, Orwell, and the Blyth. This co. has long 
been celebrated for its agriculture, the richness and 
abundance of its dairy produce and poultry, and its fine 
breed of cattle. Itcontains two connty-towns, Ipswich 
and Bury St. Edmunds. Pup, (1881) 336,863. 

Suffolk, in Massachusetts, an E. co., bordering on Mas- 
sachusetts Bay; arra, 15 sq.m. Though the smallest, 
it is the most important co. of the State, comprising the 
township of Boston, Chelsea, N. Chelsea, and Winthrop, 
q.v. Cap Boston. 

Suffolk, in New Fork, an E. co, forming the E. ex- 
tremity of Long Island; area, 959 sq. m. It has nnmer- 
ous bays and inlets along the coast, and is drained by 
the Peconic River. Surface, hil n the N., and level 
along the 8. coast; soil, generally fertile. Cap. River- 
head. Pop. abt. 60,000. 

Suffolk, m Virginia, a post-village. cap. of Nansemond 
co., 85 m. S.E. of Richmond: pop. abt. 1.400. 

Suffragan, n. [Lat. suffragans.) (He.) An assist- 
ant bishop; a bishop cousidered as subject to his me- 
tropolitan, 

Suffrage, (siffr7j,) n. [Fr.; Lat. suffragium.) An 
assenting voice or vote given in deciding a matter in 
controversy, or in the election of a person for an office 
or trust; as, the Radicals demand manhood suffrage. — 
Testimonial; attestation; approval. — United response 
or prayer. 

Suffrutes’cent, Suaffru’ticose, Suffru'ti- 
eons, a. Fr.] (Int.) A term applied to any plant which 
is not exactly either a shrub or an herbaceous plant; .. 
which has not hard woody twigs and complete buds like 
the one, nor perishable succulent twigs like the other. 

Suffuse, (-fi2’.) v.a. [From Lat. sub, and fundo, to 
pour out.] To spread over with something expansible, 
as a vapor or tincture; as, her cheeks were suffused 
with blushes. 

Saftusion, (-fi’zhun.)n. [Fr.: Lat. suffusio) Act or 
operation of suffusing or overspreading, as with a fluid 
or tincture, —State of being suffused or spread over, — 
That which is suffused or spread over, 

Su Hi. Su‘fisma, n. Same as Sort, SoFISM, 9. v. 

Sugar, (shoo'gar,) n. (Fr. sucre; Sp. azucar: Lat. tac- 
charom.| A crystallized substance, obtained in greatest 
plenty from certain varieties of tropical grasses, but 
present to some extent in all grasses, and found in an 
infinite variety of other plants, and some animal mat- 
ters. The sugar-cane was first made known in the 
West by the conquests of Alexander the Great; Near- 


chus, the admiral sent down the Indus, describing it as 


a kind of honey growing in canes or reeds. From India 


the sugur-cane was introduced into Arabia, Egypt, and, 


the western parts of Asia. In 1506, sugar was intro- 


duced into the Canary Islands, and thence was taken, it 


was said, to the islands of the Mexican Gulf; but it is 


not at all improbable that the sugar-cane was a natural) 


product of America; and it may be that it is only for 
the process of making sugar from it that the New World 
is indebted to the Portuguese and Spaniards. It has 
become in an eminent degree the produce of the inter- 
tropical regions of the new world, thongh the produc- 
tion of this necessary of life is increasing in some parts 
of India and the islands of the Indian seas. It has been 
prepared from time immemorial in China; but, cheap 
as labor is in that fertile and populous region, the 
Chinese do not seem able to compete with the more 
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favorable climate and the greater mechanical appliances 
and skill possessed by the sugar plauters of the West 
Indies, Brazil, and Louisiana, 

(Chem.) Chemically speaking, there are 4 principal 
varieties of & - 1. Cane S.; 2. Fruit S., or fructose; 
3. Glucose, grape, or starch S.: 4. Milk S Although 
differing but slightly in chemical composition, these 
varieties of S. possess very different sweetening powers, 
Cane S. being at the head of the list in this respect. The 
first three occur in the juices of plants, the fourth 
being exclusively found in the milk of animals; whence 
its name. — Cane N., or Sucrose, This variety of & is, as 
its name implies, obtained principally from the S.-cane. 
In Canada, however, the S-maple. aud in many parts 
of Europe the beet-root, furnish the chief supplies It 
also exists in carrots, turnips, pumpkins, chestnuts, and 
a large number of tropical truits. as n specific 
gravity of 16; it is soluble in one-third of its weight 
of cold water, forming the thick liquid commonly 
known as syrup. It is also somewhat soluble in alcohol, 
which, however, requires to be heated before it takes 
Up any quantity. By evaporating the aqueous solution, 
large four-sided, rhomboidal, prismatic crystals are 
formed, as seen in S-candy, Los consists of a mass 
of small crystals; the more numerous the crystals, the 
more dazzlingly brilliant is the n When two pieces of 
sugar are rubbed together in ihe dark, a pale violet 
light is emitted. The chemical composition of cane-S. 
is CizlInon- Ifa solution of cane-sugur be kept boiling 
for some tmo, it becomes less sweet, the clements of 
water being assimilated, and uncrystallizable frait-S., 
Cyg 1112012. is formed. If the boiling be continued for 
some hours, two more equivalents of waterare taken up, 
the frmt-S. becoming converted into grape-S., Calla 
Oy. To counteract this, a small quantity of lime is 
always added to the solution of cane-juice before it is 
boiled, S. forms an important article of food, entering 
largely into all vegetable aliments. Alone, it does not 
seem capable of supporting life, although, by prevent- 
ing the waste of the tissues, it may be nsed as a tem- 
porary palliative of hunger. Mixed with nitrogenous 
Matter, it appears to have a fattening tendency. Itisa 
powerlul antiseptic, as exemplified in its preservative 
action on meat and fmit. Solution of S. has the pecu- 
liar property of dissolving many of the metallic oxides; 
lime, baryta, oxide of lead, forming strong solutions 
when boiled with it, It exercises a powerfully reducing 
action on several of the metallic salts; the chromates, 
for instance, being reduced to sesquioxide of chromium 
when heated with a solution of & Cane-S., under the 
influence of yeast of beer, undergoes the process of fer- 
mentation (see FERMENTATION), becoming converted 
first into fruit-S. and then into carbonic acid and 
alcohol. Treated with strong sulphuric acid, S parts 
with its water, carbonic and formic acids being elimi- 
nated, and a carbonaceons S melts into an amorphous 
transparent solid, which, if kept, gradually loses ite 
transparency and returns to the crystalline forin. A 
solution of cane Š. exercises right-handed rotation on 
a ray of polarized light. Heated to abont 420°, sugar 
loses two equivalents of water, becoming converted 
into a brown, deliquescent, and almost tasteless sub- 
stance, mnch used by cooks and confectioners as a col- 
oring-matter, under the name of caramel. It differs 
from sngar in not being susceptible of fermentation, 
If the heat be carried further, inflammable gases are 
emitted, a friable mass of pure charconl being left be- 
hind. Caramel appears to be a definite compound, 
uniting with baryta and basic acetate of lead. It is 
soluble in water, und is separable from its solution as a 
brown powder by alcohol.— Fructose, or Fruit-S., exists 
ready formed in ripe acidulous fruits and honey, which 
owe their sweetness to its presence. It may be made 
artificially from starch and woody fibre, by the action 
of dilute sulphuric acid, continual boiling transforming 
it into grape-S. — Grape-S., Starch-S., or Glucose, exists 
rendy formed in the grapes, and in many fruits and vege- 
tables. It may be made artificially from starch by 
allowing a mixture of that substance, with a sufficient 
quantity of water to render it liquid, to flow gradually 
into a vat containing water acidulated with one per 
cent. of sulphuric acid, which is kept continually at 
Doiling-point. After the whole of the starch liquor has 
been added, it is kept boiling for half an hour, by which 
time the whole of the starch has become converted into 
S. The liquid is then neutralized with chalk, concen- 
trated by evaporation, drawn off carefully, and set 
aside to crystallize. Grape-S. may be made from ligneous 
fibre by the same means, substituting a strong: olu- 
tion of sulphuric acid than the one above mentioned. 
Jt is said by Bernard to be a normal constituent of the 
liver. It is also met with as a morbid constituent of 
the urine in diabetes, It may be readily distinguished 
from cane &. by being considerably less soluble in water. 
Its sweetening power is only 2-Sths of that possessed by 
cane-S. It crystallizes in hard transparent cubes, It 
forms a crystalline componnd with common salt, the 
corresponding caneS. compound being non-crystalline 
and deliquescent. Sulphuric acid transforms it into 
sulpho-saccharic acid. It forms definite but unstable 
compounds with the alkalies, which decompose, giving 
rise toa peculiar uncrystallizable acid, — glucie acid, 
which remains in combination with the base. — S. of 
milk, or Lactose, is obtained solely from the milk of the 
mammalia. It is manufactured on a large scule for the 
use of homeeopathists, some of whom consider it as the 
only natural S. fit for the food of man. The milk is congu- 
lated and the curd separated. The whey is concentrated 
by evaporation, and small sticks of wood are inserted ín 
the liquid around which the S. crystallizes in mammillat- 
ed masses, consisting of four-sided prisms, terminated by 
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four-sided pyramids. It possesses the least sweetening 
power of any of the sugars. By continued boiling with 
dilute acids it may be converted into fruit-S. When 
pure, it does not ferment under the action of yeast, 
although milk may be fermented and made to yield a 
spirituous liquor. Lactose unites with several of the 
bases in a similar manner to its congeners. The follow- 
ing table of the S will assist the student in following 
their transformations one into another by losing or 
ining certain proportions of water: — CANE-SUGAR 
5 Cig, On. FRUIT-SUGAR ( Fructose), C12 112012. 
GRAPE, or STAtCH-SUGAR (Glucose), CygHy: + 2a. 
MILK-sUGAR ( Luctose), Cal 0. STARCH, Gyell;o0yo- 
(Manuf.of S) The chief source of S. in this country, 
in the statein which it is offered for sale, is the SUGAR- 
CANE, q. v. The canes are cut down to the roots just be- 
fore the period of inflorescence, stripped of their leaves, 
and submitted to powerful pressure between grooved 
fron cylinders. The juice, which if left to itself would 
ferment, is immediately mixed with 1-800th of its weight 
of lime, and heated to 140° in large copper or iron pans. 
By this means the albuminous parts of the juice rise in 
scum to the top, and any free acid is neutralized by the 
lime, which also prevents the transformation of the 
cane S. into grape or starch &. After being allowed to 
cool, the clear juice is drawn off for concentration by 
boiling. When the syrup has reached a sufficient con- 
sistence, it is run into shallow coolers, and allowed to 
rest fur twenty-four hours. It is then briskly stirred to 
favor crystallization, and transferred to casks with per- 
forated bottoms, which allow the molasses, or the liquid 
uncrystallizable portion of the syrup, to drain off. The 
crystals are dried in the sun, and form the raw brown 
S. of commerce. — Maple S. is obtained from several 
species of maple (see ACER). That yielding the richest 
juice is the Acer saccharinum, the rock or sugar maple. 
The manufacture is stated to have originated in New 
England about the year 1752. It thence extended 
thronghout the wooded portions of the country where 
the sugar-maple abounds, particularly in New York, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and on the range of 
the Alleghanies further South. The sugar is mostly 
consumed in its raw state, considerable quantities being 
sold in small cakes and eaten like candy. It may be 
easily made into the best white su (See šupp'r.) 
Beet root & is manufactured in large quantities in 
France, Germany, and Austria. The manufacture of 
beet-root S. was called into existence in the former 
country by the wars of Napoleon, which cut off the or- 
dinary colonial supplies of cane S$. The roots employed 
are those of the white beet, and are gathered in October. 
The fresh expressed juice contains theoretically 10 per 
cent. of crystallizable S.; not more, however, than from 
b to 7 per cent. is extracted in practice The juice is 
mixed with a small quantity of lime, and boiled ; the al- 
bumenized constituents rise to the top as a cum, which 
is carefully removed. The clear syrup is then filtered 
throngh animal charcoal, which, in fact. extracts the 
color from it; it is again concentrated, and filtered a 
second time through charcoal and coarse cloth bags; 
after which it is evaporated to crystallizing-point. The 
crystals of beet-root S are somewhat longer than those 
of cane S. but in no other respect is there any differ- 
ence between the two substances. The production of 
beet S. in America was attempted about the year 1830, 
by a company formed in Philadelphia, which failed from 
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first to last; on the other hand, there may be too mach 
moisture, which impedes the formation of saccharine 
matter, although the beets are less stringy than when 
grown during a dry season. One of the advantages that 
the cane manufacturer has, is, that the begasses, when 
burned, is sufficient to evaporate almost its own weight 
of juice, while in Europe a ponnd of coal has to be pur- 
chased to make six pounds of S From the cost of cual, 
however, the valne of the beet residuum should be de- 
ducted. There is a wide difference between the cost of 
production of cane-sugar in Cuba and in Louisiana. A 
prominent Cuban planter, before the war, gave it as his 
opinion, fonnded upon personal experience in both Lou- 
isiana and Cuba, that three cents per pound in Cuba 
id a larger profit than six cents in New Orleans. This 
ifference is principally due to the climate, the canes 
lasting there for a dozen years, while in Lonisiana they 
have to be renewed three or four times in that period 
Refining of S.— Both cane and beet-root S. ure re- 
fined on the same principle, by mixture with lime- 
water, boiling with animal charcoal, and filtration 
throngh twilled cotton. In some establishments, bul- 
lock’s blood is used to aid in the clarifying. The albu- 
men of the serum becomes coagulated on the applica- 
tion of heat, forming a network, which rises to the top 
of the liquor, carrying with it a great part of the impuri- 
ties. The reddish syrup obtained by the first filtration 
is next passed thruugh filters into large vats, twelve or 
fourteen feet deep, upon which are I»id coarse ticking, 
coursely-ground animal charcoal, and a second layer of 
ticking. The syrup is allowed to flow over the surface 
of the filter. and runs slowly through the charcoal, com- 
ing ont perfectly colorless. The concentrated syrup is 
then boiled in vacuo; by which means two important 
results are arrived at. The viscid liquid would boil ip 
air at 200 Fuhr., at which temperature a quantity of 
uncrystullizable S. would be formed. By performing 
the operation in a vacuum-pan, the boiling point is 
bronght down to 150° or 160°, no formation of uncrys- 
tallizable S. taking place, and a great saving in fuel 
being effected. When the concentration reaches a cer- 
tain point, the syrup is transferred to a vessel heated by 
steam to 170°, and forcibly agitated with wooden beat- 
ers, until it becomes thick and granular. From the 
heating vats it is transferred into inverted conical 
moulds of the well known shape, at the bottom of each 
of which is u movable plug. The syrup is well stirred 
to prevent the formation of air-bubbles, and then left 
at rest for several hours, at the end of which time the 
Ing is removed and the uncrystallized syrup runs out. 
Tue loaves are further freed from all colored matter by 
a portion of perfectly colorless syrup being run through 
them. They are then dried in a stove, and finished for 
market by being turned in n lathe. Clarified, or centri- 
Jugal sugar is made by cansing the granular syrnp to 
revolve in a perforated drum, by which means the un- 
crystallizable portion is separated from the crystals by 
centrifugal force. — During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1881, there were imported into the U. S. 1,769,404,369 | 
pounds of sugar and molasses: value $43,423,178. 


Bagar, a Belonging to, or made of sugar. 
—v. a. 


o mix, sprinkle, cover, season, or impregnate 
with sugar; as, to sugar a cake. — To compliment; to 
cover with soft words or honied speech ; to clothe with 
adulation; to sweeten; as, And sugared speeches 
whispered in mine ear.” — Fairfaz. 
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pose the top joints are used. The cuttings ate planted in 
rows 3 or 4 ft. apart, and at intervals of about 2 ft. in the 
tows. The largest varieties, in rich moist soils, attain 
a height of 20 feet; but in poor dry soils, the height is 
sometimes scarcely more than 6 feet. The best varieties 
are ready for cutting in abont ten months from the 
time of planting, but other varicties require a longer 
period of growth, from 12 to 20 months. When the 
cahes are fully ripe, they are cut a little above the 
ground, and tied in bundles to be conveyed to the mittl. 
h canes, called ra/tuons, spring from the root, so 
that the plantation doves not require to be renewed for 
severul years; but the canes of the first crop are the 
largest, and a gradual decrease of size takes place. The 
ordinary practice on sugar estates is to renew a part of 
she plantation every year — The Chinese Sugar-cane, 
Sugar-grass, or Surge. Krass (Holcus sorghum, or Sor- 
— vulgare.) (Fig. 2442.) was introduced into the U. 
tates in 1856, where its cultivation has extended as far 
N.as Maine. The sugar obtained from it is equal in 
quality to that from the true S. (l, and the quantity ie 
very remunerative. The whole quantity of syrup now 
produced from this grass in the United States is about 
20,000,000 gallons. Numerous varieties are alrendy in cul- 
tivation: one class of them, called &. ro, being derived 
from Chinese seed; another, called Imphee, from seed 
which was brought from Africa. 

Sugar Creek, in Arkansas, a post-township of Ben- 
ton co.: pop abt. 700. 

Sugar Creek, in Jilinois, rises in McLean co., and 
flows 8 W. into Salt Creek. — A township of Logan co.; 
pop. abt. 1,800. 

Sugar Creek, in Indiana, rises in Clinton co., and 
flows into the Wabash, abt. 3 m. S.E. of Newport, after 
a S. W. course of 100 m.— A township of Boone co.; 
pop. abt. 2,000.— A township of Clinton co.; pop. abt. 
1,300. — A t-village and township of Hancock co ,15 
m. S E. of Indianapolis ; abt. 2,800. — A township 
of Montgomery co.; . 1400.— A township of 
Parke co.; pop. abt. 1,200.— A township of Shelby co.; 
pop. abt. 1,600.—A township of Vigo co.; pop. abt. 2.500. 

Sugar Creek, in the State of Jowa, a township of Cedar 
county. 

—A township of Poweshiek co, 

Sugar Creek, in Aansas, a township of Miami co.; 
pop. abt. 500 

Sagar Creek, in Missouri, a township of Randolph 
co.; pop. Abt. 2,000, 

Sugar Creek, in N. Carolina, rises in Mecklenburg 
co,, and flowing E., falls iuto Catawba River, in York 
dist., 8 Carolina. 

Sugar Creek, in Ohio, flows into Portage River from 
Ottawa county.—A township of Allen connty.—A 
township ot Green county; pop. about 2,200.—A town- 
ship of Putnam county; pop. about 1,300.—A township 
of Stark co.; pop. abt. 2,500 — A township of Tusca- 
Tawas Co.: gop. abt. 1,900. — A township of Wayne co.; 
pop. abt. 3,000. 

Sugar Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Susque- 
hanna from Bradford co.—A township of Armstrong co., 
18 m. E. N. E. of Butler; pop. abt. 1,350. — A village and 
township of Venango co.; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Sugar Creek, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship of Walworth co., 41 m. M. S W. of Milwankee. 

Sugared, (shoog’ard,) p. a. Sweetened with, oras with, 
sugar; as, a sugared compliment. 


a want of practical information upon the subject. Eight 
years later, in 1838, a company was formed at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, They produced something over 
half a ton of good sugar; but there, it is said, the experi- 
ment ended. The cost of raising the roots was estimated 
at $42 the acre, the yield averaging 1. tons to the acre. 
The next attempt was made in 1864, by Messrs. Gen- 
nert, at Chatsworth, Illinois. In 1866 they had 400 
acres of land planted, which yielded 4,000 tons of roots, 
at an estimated cost of less than $4 per ton. The per- 
centage of saccharine matter contained in the roots was 
found to be equal, if not superior, in quantity to that 
of the Enropean roots. The next establishment of this 
kind was instituted at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, in 
1867, and is now transferred to California. The latest 
effort was made in 187778 by Mr. Jos. Wharton, a Phil- 
adelphian, upon his extensive estate in N. J. If there 
should be any doubt as to the success of these enter- 
prises, it cannot arise from our inability to raise large 
crops of roots, or to conduct the complicated operations 


Sug’ar-baker, n. A maker of loaf-sugar. 
Sug’‘ar-beet, n. (B-t.) See Beta. 
Suk ur-berry. n. (Bot.) See Cutis. Sugar Grove, in Jowa, a township of Dallas co.; pop. 
Sug’ar-bush, Sug'‘ar-orchard, n. A collection nbt. 350. 
of maple-trees selected and preserved for the purpose Sugar Grove, in Ohio, a post-village of Fairfield co. 
of extracting sugar from them. — Bartlett. Sugar Grove, in Pennsylvania, a post. village and 
Sug ar-candy, n. Sugar clarified, and made transpar-| township of Warren co., 15 m. N.W. of Warren; pop. 
ent by crystallization. abt. 2,000 — A township of Mercer co.; pop. abt. 650. 
Sugar-cane, n. (Bot.) Sug’ariness, n. State or quality of being sugary or 
A genus of plants, order sweet. 
Graminacem, the spe- Sug’aring, n. Act of sweetening or covering with 
cies of which are native sugar; also, the sugar so used. — Operation or process 
of tropical and sub- of making sugar. 
tropical countries. The Suag’arless,a. Free from, or lacking sugar. 
common S. C. (S. offici- Sug'ar-lonÇnf, n. A mass of refined sugar, nsnally in 
narum) extends in N. the shape of a truncated cone.— A hat made in the 
America to 329, and in form of a sngar-loaf, formerly worn by the Pnritans. 
the S. hemisphere only Sugar Loaf, in Arkansas, a township of Carroll co.— 
to 22° 8. Lat., is a pe- A towuship of Crawford co.— A township of Marion 
rennial,with a creeping co. — A township of Van Buren co.; pp. abt. 350. 
of pressing and evaporating; but from the excessive| root, sending up a nnm- Sugar Loaf, in New York, w post-village of Orange 
cost of labor, ns compared with France and Germany.] ber of culms or stems, co., 50 m. N.N.W. of New York. 
It is likely that the home cost of West Indian S. will encrally 8-12 feet | Sugar Loaf. in Pennsylvania, a village and township 
always be much less than that produced elsewhere, but high, which have many of Columbia co.—A twp. of Luzerne co.; pop. abt. 1.600. 
the supply cannot equal the growing demand of the] joints, are of various Sag’ar-maple, Sug’ar-tree, n. ( Bot.) See ACER. 
world. The product of & per nere from the cane in the] colors, and abont 1-2 Sugar Mill, n. (Manuf.) A mill for expressing the 
West Indies is nearly twice that from the beet in Ku-] inches thick. They are juice from sugar-canes, consisting usually of three hori- 
rope, the percentage of saccharine matter being as 18| filled for about two- zontal iron rollers, two of which are set on the same 
to 10; but the labor required to raise the cane is much] thirds of their length horizontal plane, while the third is set over and be- 
greater than that given to the beet. It might be diffi-| with a loose, sweet, tween the other two, so as to touch both. The canes 
cult to state or draw x reliable comparison in other re-] juicy pith. The leaves are fed in between the top roller and one of the lower 
spects between the two crops, but it is probable that are ribbon-shaped, and ones, and there receive the first squeeze. The juice 
each has its peculiar advantages, so that neither will! 4-5 feet Jong, with a runs down into a trough formed in the base of the mill; 
ever supersede the other. Cane cannot be grown far| strong whitish middle and the canes travel on and receive their second squeeze 
removed from the tropics. S. beets may be suecessfnlly| nerve. The flowers are between the top roller and the second horizontal one, 
cultivated on a broad breadth of the earth’s surface. À | in great diffuse pyra- after which, the juice being all squeezed out, the resid- 
warm climate is not necessary to grow beets,as in those] midal panicles ofa yard uary woolly fibre, known as begass, is used as fuel be- 
produced in Russia, and in Norway and Sweden, the per-“ in length — The violet- neath the boiler of the engine that drives the mill. 
centage of saccharine matter is fully up to the average.| colored & C. (S. viola- Sugar of Gelatine, n. (Chem.) See GLYCOCINE. 
It is stated by M Gasparin, that for beets to arrive nt] cum) is particularly es- Sugar of Lend. n. (Chem.) See LEAD (ACETATE or). 
maturity, they must absorb 4.352 Fahr. of heat. This] teemed, and much cnl- Sug'ar-plum, n. A kind of candy made up in small 
estimate he arrived at by mu'tiplying the mean tem-| tivated in the West flattened discs. 
perature of the season of the crup’s growth by the num-| Indies. The & C. is Sugar Ridge, in Indiana, a township of Clay co.; 
ber of days. Still, a genial sun is not objectionable if | nsually propagated by pop. abt. 800. 
there is a sufficient accompaniment of moisture from| cuttings. For this pur- 


Sugar Grove, in Ilinois, a post-township of Kane 
co.: pop. abt. 1,600. 


Fig. 2442. x 
SORGHUM AND CANE STRIPPER. (Sugar River, in New Hampshire, forms the outlet 
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of Sunapee Lake in Sullivan co., and flows W. into the 
Connecticut River. 

r River, in Wisconsin, rises in Dane co., and 
flowing S. K., enters the Pekatonica River, 7 m. from its 
mouth in Winnebago co., I hnois. 

Sugar Ran, io Pennsylvania, a post-village of Brad- 

ord co. 

Sugartown, in New Fork, a villageof Catteraugus co. 

Sug'artown, iu znnsylvania, a post · village of Chester 
co, 79 m, ES KR of Harrisburg. 

Sug ur Tree Ridge, in Ohio, a post-village of High- 
land co., 10 m. S. of Hillsborough. 

Sug’ar Valley, in Ohio, a village of Preble co., 100 
m. W. of Columbus. 

Sugary, (shoog'ar-y,)a. Tinctured or sweetened with 
sugar. — Sweet; tasting like, or containing, sugar; suc- 
charine.— Fond of sugar, or of sweet thiugs; as, a sug- 
ary tooth. 

Buggest, (sud-jest’,) v.a. ¶ Fr. suggérer, from Lat. sub, 
and geru, to wear.) To intimate or mention in the first 
instance; to offer indirectly to the mind or thoughts; 
as, the idea was suggested to him by a friend — To bint; 
to intimate; to present or propose diffidently or unob- 
trusively; as. to suggest a compromise, 

—v.n. To seduce; to tempt; to instigate. 

Suggester, (sud jest’er,) n. Oue who makes a sugges- 
tion or suggestions. 

Suggestion, (sud-jést’yun,) n. [Fr., from Lat. sug- 
gestio | Act of suggesting. — That which is suggested; 
a hint; a first intimation, proposal, or mention; insin- 
uation; presentation of an idea to the mind; also, for- 
merly, secret notification or incitement, 

(Law.) The announcement to the court, or the en- 
tering upon the record, of a fact which puts a stop to 
the suit in its existing form, as the death or insolvency 
of a party. 

Suggestive, a. Conveying a suggestion, a hint, or 
intimation. 

Suggest'ively, adv. 

Suggest“ ivenens, n. 
gestive, 

Suggs’ ville, in Alabama, a post - village of Clarke co., 
110 m. S.W. of Montgomery. 

Buhl, (so-l,) a town of Prussian Saxony, 28 m. from Er- 
furt. Manuf. Fire-arms and cotton goods. Pup. 9,877. 

Suicid’al, a. Partaking of, or comprehending, the 
crime of suicide. 

Suicid’ally, adv. In a suicidal manner. 

Suicide, (-sid,) n. [Fr.; Lat. suicidium— sui, of him- 
self, and co, to kill.) Self-murder; the act of design- 
edly destroying one's own life. — The earliest recorded 
examples of self-destruction are those of Samson (B. c. 
1117) and of Sanl (B. c. 1055). The rank which religious 
suicide has held from immemorial antiquity, and still 
holds, in the opinion of the Hindoos, has been too often 
described, and is too familiar in its most notorious and 
painful instances, to need more than adverting to on 
the present occasion. Among the Greeks, Socrates, the 
great master of ethics, was emphatic in his condemna- 
tion of suicide. Plato speaks in a more dubious strain. 
Writing as a lawgiver, be reprobates it; and iu his ar- 

uments on the subject is to be found the well-known 

Illustration which has figured ever since in all such dis- 
cussions, in which he compares it to the desertion by a 
soldier of his post. Yet he expressly excepts from his 
censure those cases in which it is committed under the 
pressure of immitigable calamity. Pythagoras, at an 
earlier period, denied its lawfulness. In the later days 
of Greek philosophy, both Stoics and Epicureans fonnd 
arguments for its defence in their respective principles. 
The influence of Greek philosopliy had, as is well known, 
a great share in producing that tendency to suicide 
which distinguished the higher society of Rome in the 
Jater days of the commonwealth. The“ Roman death,” 
as it is emphatically called, was not really a national 
habit. The older manners of the commonwealth repu- 
diated it. Its prevalence was owing to foreign doctrines, 
acting on minds affected by violent passions, engrossing 
luxuries, and rapid vicissitudes of fortune which distin - 
guished that era. Althongh Christianity was not slow 
in effecting a reform in the feelings of mankind on this 
subject, yet some relics of the ancient sentiments lin- 
gered awhile, even in the minds of enlightened believ- 
ers. The fanatical Donatists were greatly addicted to 
suicide. and are justly condemned on this account among 
others by the early writers of the Church, who consid- 
ered suicide lawful only when committed by virgins to 
preserve their chastity. The cherished sentiments of 
the fathers of the Church on this subject rendered them 
lenieut to such victims of honor; and some of them have 
even gone so far us to commend them. Augustine only 
pities them. and expressly classes all suicide as homi- 
cide. (De Civ. Dei, I. i. c 19.) Prof. Von Ettinger, of 
Prussia, has recently published a curious work on moral 
statistics and Christian manners, in which he has treated 
the subiect of suicide in an exhaustive style. It is to be 
regretted that the same subject has not been so fully 
haudled as regards this conntry; for the conditions of 
life here differ in some very important respects from 
those of life in Europe, especially among the laboring 
classes. Extreme wretcaedness, with no hope of escape 
from it, such as may be daily witnessed in European 
countries, and which is so fruitful a cause of suicide 
there, is almost unknown here; and the very few ex- 
amples of it we meet with are those whose own folly 
and misconduct have brought it upon themselves. The 
statistics of Prof. Von (Ettinger are based mainly npon 
the tables of Frauce and Prussia, which are, perhaps, 


By way of suggestion. 
State or quality of being sug- 
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which he deduces are remarkable. The first fact, which 
is striking, is that the ratio of suicide to population ap- 
pears to increase faster than the population itself, Thus, 
in Prussia, in 1830, the number of suicides reported was 
1.167; and in 1865 it was 3,219, which was 214 times 
greater than the ratio of the increase of the population. 
In France, the numbers during the same years were re- 
spectively 1,739 and 4,700, which is more than 9 times 
the increase of the population. A purt of this apparent 
increase is doubtless due to the more accurate reports 
nowadays. The learned statistician found that the 
proportion of unmarried persons who kill themselves is 
decidedly greater than that of the married. The pro- 
portion of widowed persuna is greater still. But that 
of the divorced and separated is the largest, it being 
uniformly 6 times as great as that of the married. As 
regards the causes of suicide, he thinks that 1⁄4 of the 
cases of self-inurder is caused by mental disease, 1-9 by 
physical suffering, 4% by loss of property, 1-10 by the 
fear uf punishment shame, or a morbid conscience, 1-10 
by family quarrels, 1-9 by drunkenness, gambling, and 
other vices. The number caused by grief or disappointed 
love is exceedingly small, 3-4ths of all the suicides are 
males. See Suicide of Dr. Morselli, also & of Dr. O'Dea 
(N. Y. Hr Socal See FELO-DE-8k. 

Su‘icidism, (-izm,) n. The state of being suicidal. 

Su’idve, n. pl. (Z. l.) The Swine family, comprising 
Pachydermata highly important to man as food, The 
avimals composing this family are characterized by 


having on euch foot 2 large principal toes shod with | 


stout hoofs, and 2 lateral toes which are much shorter 
and hardly touch the earth. The incisor teeth are vari- 
able in number: but the lower incisors are all levelled 


forwards. The canines are projected from the mouth, 
and recurved upwards. The muzzle is terminated by a 
truncated snout, fitted for turniug up the ground. The 
Babyroussa, Peccary, and other allied genera are in- 
cluded in this family; but the type of the Suidæ is Sus, 
the Hoe (q. v.) 

Su'i gen'eris. [Lat.] Of his, or its, own kind; pecu- 
liar; individual. 

Su' ing. pp. of Suz, q. v. 

—n. ‘The act of one who sues. 

Sua'ingly, adv. With, or by means of, suing. 

Suir, (shure,) a river of Ireland. in Munster, rises in the 
Devil's Bit Mountains, co. of Tipperary, and unites with 
the Barrow to form the estuary of Wexford Harbor, 
after a S. E. course of 100 m. 

Suisun’, in Culifornia, a post-village and township of 
Solano co., 1 m. L. of Fairfield. 

Suisun’ Bay, in California, 15 m. long and 7 broad, 
connected with the San Pablo Buy on the W. by the 
Strait of Curquines. 

Suisun’ Creek, in California, flows into Suisun Bay. 

Suit, (at.) n. (Fr., from suivre, to follow; Lat. sequor.) 
Act of suing; attempt or endeavor to gain an end or 
object. — Courtship; solicitation of a woman in mar- 
riage. — A number of things used together, and in a de- 
gree necessary to be united, in order to answer the pur- 
pose; a set; as, n suit of clothes. 

(Law.) Prosecution of legal right or claim; an ac- 
tion; a case, 
To bring suit. (Law.) To institute an action. 

—v.a. To fit; to adupt; to make proper; as, to suit the 
deed to the word. — To be fitted to; to become; as, his 
style of dress suits him admirably. — To please; to grat- 
ify; to make content; as, he is well suited with his 
servants. 

r. u. To agree; to accord; to be suitable; to have cor- 
responding qualities ;— usually preceding with or to; 
as, reticence does not suit with his disposition. 

Suitability, n. Quality of being suitable; suitable- 


ness. 

Suitable, (sū:’-,) a. That suits or is likely to suit; 
fitting; neat; proper; appropriate; conformable; be- 
coming; agreeable; answerable; convenient; adequate. 
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their independence, they were vanquished by Ali Pasha 
in 1501. In 1820 they fought desperately against the 
Turks for their old oppressor; and, ultimately, they 
took a glorions part in 
the war of Greek inde- 
pendence, but their coun- 
try was not included by 
the treaty of 1829 within 
the Greek boundary. See 
ALI Pasna, aud Bozzaris. 
Sulk‘ily, adv. In a 
sulky manner ; sullenly ; 
morosely. 
Salk’iness, n. Quality 
of being sulky. 
Sulks, u. pl. Quality or 
condition of being sulky; 
sullenness; sourness; mo- 
roseness, — Tu be in the 
sulks, to be in a sullen, 


morose, or discontented 
humor. 

Sulk y. a. (comp. surkixn; 
superl. SULKIEST.) Sullen; 
sour ; heavy; obstinate; 
morose ; as, a sulky per- 
son. 

—n. A two-wheeled car- 
riage for x single person. 

Sulla. Sve SYLLA. 

Sullen, a. Ë Fr. soleyne, from Lat. solus, alone.) 
Gloomy ; dark; dismal; of ill omen; ns, a sullen dirge. 
— Mischievous; malignant; unpropitious; as, a sullen 
planet. — Intractable; obstinate, — Cross; sour; mo- 
rose; splenetic; gloomily angry or silent; affected with 
ill humor; as, a sullen temper.— Heavy; sluggish; 
dull; as, a sullen flow. 

Sul'lenly, adr. Ina sullen manner, 

Sul leuness. n. State or quality of being sullen, 

Sul livan, Josx, an American general, B. in Berwick, 
Me., 1740, served with reputation in the republican 
army at the battles of Brandywine and Germantown, in 
1777, and subsequently against the Indians. In 1788 he 
became a member of Congress, and was afterwards 


Fig. 2443.—a 8ULIOT. 


Suit/‘ableness, n. State, quality, or condition of be- 
ing suitable; astate of being adapted or accommodated ; 
fitness; propriety ; agreeableness; correspondence; con- 
sonance; congruity; consistency, 

Suitably. adv. In a suitable manner. 

Suite, (et,) n. [Fr., from suivre, to follow.] A com- 
pany, or number of attendants or followers; retinue; 
train; as, the suite of royalty. 

-A set, series, collection, or arrangement, as of objects; 
as, 1 suite of rooms. 

Suitor, n. An applicant; a petitioner; one who sues 
or entreats; as, a suitor for preferment.— A wooer; a 
lover; one who courts a woman or solicits her in mar- 
riage; as, she had a number of suitors for her hand. 

(Law.) Que who sues or prosecutes a demand of 
right: one who attends a court. 

Suk’kertoppen, in Greenland, a headland on the W. 
coast; Lat. 65° 22’ N., Lon. 539 5’ W. 

Sul’acoe Creek, in Georgia, falls into the Coosa- 
wattee River a few miles from its mouth, 

Sul’cate, Sul’eated,a. [From Lat. sulcare.) (Nat. 
Hist.) Grooved; furrowed; chanuelled; as, a gulcated 
stem. 

Sulcation, (-kd’shun,) n. 
row on the surface of a body. 

Suleiman Mountains, (soo-li-man’.) a range in 
Afzhanistan, extending from Lat. 29° to 339 40’ N., Lon. 
TUO P. Its culminating point is called the Throne of 
Solomon, and has a height of 11,000 feet. 

Suli de. n. pl. (Zviil.) See Gannet. 

Sul iots, Sul’iotes, n. pl. A people of mixed Alba- 
ninu and Greek descent, who formerly dwelt in the 8. 


A channel, groove, or fur- 


the fullest and most accurate of any nations in Europe, 
the municipal and communal administrations there be- 
ing very careful in making up their reports. The results 


corner of the pashalik of Janina ( Epirus), in Enropean 
Turkey. After having for about 15 years heroically 
resisted the encroachments of the Pasha of Janiua upon 
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judge of New Hampshire. D. 1795. 

Sullivan, James, brother of the preceding, B. 1744, was 
successively justice, attorney-general, and governor of 
the proviuce of Massachusetts, He was for many yeara 
president of the Historical Society of Massachusetts; 
und was the author of Observations on the Government 
of the United States of America, a Dissertation on the 

titutional Liberty of the Press, 40. D. 1808. 

Sullivan, in /linois, a post-village, cap. of Moultrie 
co., 24 m. S. E. of Decatur; „ abt. 1,000, 

Sullivan, in /ndiana, a W. cv., bordering on Illinois; 
area, 430 sq. m. Rivers. Wabash River, and Busseron 
Creek. Surface, level; soil, fertile. Min. Bituminous 
coal.—A post- village, Capital of the above county, 26 
m. S of Terre Haute. 

Sullivan in Jowa, a village of Dubuqne co., 70 m. N.E. 
of Iowa City. 

Sullivan, in Maine, a post-township of Hancock co., 90 

E. of Augusta; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Sullivan, in Missouri, a N. co.; area, 650 sq. m. It is 
traversed by Locust Creek, the E. Fork of Medicine 
Creek, and by Yellow and Wolf creeks. Surface, mostly 
prairies; sol, fertile. Capial Milan.—A post-village 
of Franklin county, 71 miles S.W. of St. Louis. Pip. 
abt. 100. 

Sullivan, in New Hampshire, a W.S.W. co., borderin, 
on Vermont; area, 570 sq. m. Rivers. Connecticut an 
Ashuelot. Sunapee Lake is on its E. border. Surface, 
elevated, with occasional mountain ridges; sil, fertile. 
Cup. Newport. Pop. abt. 21,500. 

—A 5 of Cheshire co., 38 m. W. S. W. of Con- 
cord. 

Sullivan, in New Fork, a S. E. co., bordering on Penn- 
sylvanin; area, 890 sq. m. Rivers. Deluware. Sha- 
wangunk, Neversink, Mongaup, and Beaverkill. Surface, 
mountainous; soil, fertile in the valleys, Min. Lead. 
Cap. Monticello. Pop. abt. 49,000.—A village and 
eee of Madison county, 120 miles north-west of 

ny. 

Sullivan, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 
Ashland co.,99 m. N. N. E. of Columbus; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Sullivan, in Pennsylvania, a N.N.E. co.; area, 430 sq. 
m. It is traversed by the Loyalsock, Muncy, and Little 
Loyalsock creeks. Surface, elevated, and covered with 
forests, and traversed 8. by the Alleghany Mountains. 
Cupital. Laporte.— A post village and township of 
Tioga county, 20 miles E. of Wellesburough. Pup. abt. 


000. 

sullivan, in Tennessee, a N.E. co., bordering on Vir- 
ginia; aren, 300 sq. m. Rivers. Holston nnd Watauga, 
Surface, diversified; soil, fertile, Min. Iron. Cup. 
Blountsville. Pop. abt. 15,000. 

Sullivan, in Wisconsin, u post-township of Jeffersen 

co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 

Sullivan's Island, in S. Carolina, an island in the 
harbor und 6 m. below the city of Charleston, on which 
is situated Fort Moultrie. 

Sul livanville, in New York, a post-village of Che- 
mung co., 10 m. N E. of Elmira. 

Sully, v. a, (imp. and pp. SULLIED.) (sil/lid.) (Fr. 
souiller.) To soil; to dirty; to spot; to tarnish, — To 
darken. — To stain ; to soil, as the fairness or purity of 
reputation; as, virtue sudlied by calumny. 

—v.n. To be sviled or tarnished, 

—n. Soil; tarnish; spot; as, a sully on one’s reputation, 

Sully. (le.) MAXIMILIEN DE BETHUVE, BARON DE 


Rosny, and DUKE pg, a Freuch statesman, g 1553. He 
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was, in his yonth, the friend and companion of Henry 
of Navarre, afterwards Henry LV. of France, attended 
that monarch throughout his long and eventful life, es- 
caped with him from the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
attended him through all his battles, nnd entered Paris 
with him. When Henry ascended the throne, S was 
made minister of finance, and in that responsible office 
displayed uncommon capability and judgment, On the 
murder of his royal master he retired from political 
life, and occupied himself with his memoirs till the last 
day of his life. D. 1641. 

Sully, Tuomas, an American artist, B. in Horncastle, Lin- 
colushire, Eugland, 1783, emigrated to the U. States with 
his parents, 1792, studied painting in Charleston, estab- 
lished himself in Richmond, Va.. as a portrait-painter 
in 1803, removed afterwards to New York, and, in 1509, 
settled in Philadelphia, where he has since lived. His 
reputation as one of the leading American portrait- 

winters is founded upon numerous works, the best 
Kaden of which are the full-length portraits of Dr. 
Benj. Rush, Commodore Decatur, Thos, Jefferson, and 
Lafayette. The Bostor Museum possesses his celebrated 
picture of Washington Crossing the Delaware. D. 1572. 

Sulmona, (c.) a fortified town of S. Italy, 34 m. 
from Aquila. Manuf. Paper, shell goods, &c. Pop. 10,743. 

Sulphate, n. (Ciem.) See SULPHURIC ACID. 

Sulphatic, (-fdt'ik,) a. (chem.) Pertaining to, re- 
sembling. or containing, a sulphate or sulphates. 

Sul'phide, u. (Chem.) One of the combinations of 
the metals with sulphur, formerly known as s 
and which are hardly less important, both in a chemical 
and economical point of view, than the oxides. A large 
number of these occur in nature, having a high metallic 
lustre, and forming valuable ores. Sulphur generally 
combines with the metals in varying proportions, and it 
generally happens that the number of oxides and S. of 
a given metal are equal. Exceptions to this, however, 
occur in the case of the alkalies and alkaline earths; 
thus there are but two oxides of potassium, sodium, 
and barium, whilst there are no less than five &. of these 
metals. All the metallic S. are solid at ordinary tem- 
peratures; most of them fuse at a red heat, and some 
sublime unchanged, If air be admitted to the heated 
sulphides, they are all decomposed, the sulphur becom- 
ing oxidized, and either passes off, leaving the oxide of 
the metal behind, or unites with the base forming the 


sulphate, which, if the heat be continued, decomposes | 
in certain cases, leaving the oxide behind. The. of | 
the noble metals part with the whole of their sulphur, | 
the pure metal remaining. The S. are all insoluble in| 


water, with the exception of those of potassium, sodium, 
strontium, barium, and calcium. Sulphide of magnesium 
is only slightly soluble. S are prepared in a number 
of ways: — By heating the metal or its oxide with snl- 
phur; by decomposing the sulphates; by heatiug them 
with charcoal or in a current of hydrogen; by passing 
a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen through their solu- 
tions, or by adding to them a solution of an alkaline 
sulphide. The preparation of particular S. will be 
fonnd described under the heads of their bases, Certain 
of the higher S., as fur instance the pentasulphides of 
arsenic and antimony, act us acids, forming soluble and 


crystallizable salts with the alkaline protosulphides. | 
The sulph-arseniate and sulph-antimoniate of sodium | 


are examples of this. 
Sul'phion, n. (Chem.) An hypothetical radicle, sup- 
posed, according to the binary theory of sults, to be the 


base of sulphuric acid, which is regarded as its hydride, | 


Hš), Sulphion would thus fall into the same category 
ua chlorine and bromine, snlphuric acid being its 
hydride, as hydrochloric acid is the hydride of chlorine, 
the sodium salts being NaSO,, and NaCl the sulphionide 
and chloride of sodium. The name sulphionide of 
sodium, as proposed for sulphide of soda, has not as yet 
come into use, although the followers of the binary 
theory mark the change of view by using the terms 
sulphate of sodium, calcium, magnesium, &c. These 
remarks equally apply to the other oxy-ucids, 

Sul’phite, u. (em.) See SULPHUROUS ACID. 

Sul’pho-salt, n. (n.) One of the salts in which 
the oxygen appears to be replaced by sulphur, buth in 
the base and the acid, as in sulph-antimoniate of soda, 
3NaS,SbS, +18aq. 

Sul/phar, n. [Lat. sulfur; Fr. sofre.) &, or brim- 
stone, has been Known and used from the earliest times. 
It is found native in mechanical combination with va- 
rious earthy impurities in most volcanic districts, more 
particularly in Sicily and the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean. The native S. of commerce is derived 
chiefly from Sicily, where it occurs in beds of blue-clayey 
formation. It is found native in two forms, —in trans- 

rent amber crystals, as virgin sulphur; or in opaque, 
Lamon Fele crystalline masses, as volcanic S. It is 
fonnd in combination with the different metals, forming 
metallic sulphides, in nearly every portion of the earth. 
Zinc blende, iron and copper pyrites, galena, cinnabar, 
gray antimony, and realgar, are a few instances of the 
valuable ores containing S. In its oxidized condition, 
as sulphuric acid, it is also very largely distributed over 
the mineral kingdom. & exists in many organic bodies; 
for example, it is always contained in albumen and the 
various protein compounds. Nutive S. is purified from 
the foreign substances mixed with it by distillation in, 
first, long brick furnaces containing earthen retorts 
communicating with receivers of the same material; 
and afterwards in iron retorts communicating with 
chambers of brickwork, in which the sulphur condenses 
in light flocks, known as flowers of sulphur. When 
melted and cast, these form the roll brimstone of com- 
merce. Until lately the Sicilian S. was exported as far as 
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Lake produce 4 tons a day, a quantity snfficient for 
the consumption of that State, and themanufactur? of 
the compounds of S. has already taken a great impor- 
tance. — Š. can also be easily extracted from iron and 
copper pyrites.—Jron pyrites forms the yellow metallic- 
looking substance which is often met with in masses 
of coal, sometimes in distinct cubical crystals, and | 
which is to be picked up in large quantities on some 
sea-beaches, where it occurs in rounded nodules, rusty 
outside, but having a fine radiated metallic fracture. 
When this mineral is strongly heated it gives up part 


Fig. 2444. 
FURNACE FOR THE DISTILLATION OF SULPHUR FROM PYRITES. 


of its &; ata very high temperature one half of the S. 
may be separated; bnt by an ordinary furnace heat 
only about one-fourth can be obtained. The distillation 
of iron pyrites is sometimes effected in conical fire-clay 
vessels (Fig. 2444) closed at the wider end, and stopped 
towards the other with a perforated plate to allow the 
passage of the S. vapor. Each vessel contains 100 Ibs. | 
of pyrites, and yields 14 lbs. of S. At ordinary tem- 
peratures, S. is a brittle, insoluble, inodorons solid, of a 
lemon-yellow color, a bad conductor of heat, and a non- 
conductor of electricity. By friction with silk or wool, 
it becomes negatively electrified. It is a highly inflam-| 
mable substance, burning readily in the air at abont| 
450° or 500° Fahr., and giving off snffocating fumes of | 
sulphurous acid gas. At 239° Fahr. it meits, forming a 
yellow liquid, and slightly increasing in bulk. Provided 
the above temperature is not exceeded, it remains 
nearly transparent on cooling, but becomes gradually 
opaque from interior molecular changes. In close ves- 
sels, it may be distilled by raising the heat to nbont 
834° Fahr. K. is very remarkable as affording a striking 
instance of the occurrence of the allotropic condition 
of matter. (See ALLoTROPHY.) — Hydrogen and S. vapor, 
when burnt, form sulphuretted hydrogen. Burnt in 
oxygen, heated with chlorine, bromine, and iodine, it 
unites with them, forming well-known compounds. The 
vapor of S. passed over red-hot charcoal forms bisul- 
phide of carbon. Nearly all the metals combine with it 
at ordinary or increased temperatures. With oxygen, 
S. forms seven different compounds: 


Sulphurous acid. 

Sulphuric acid. 

Dithionous or byposulphurous acid 

Dithionic or hyposulphuric acid 

Trithionic acid. . 

Tetrathionic acid 

Pentathionic acid. > 
S. unites with chlorine in two proportions, forming a 
dichloride and a chloride. The dichloride, S;C1, is pre- 
pared, by transmitting a current of chlorine over melted 
F. the resulting dichloride being collected in a per- 
fectly dry receiver. It is a dark yellow liquid, very 
volatile, and possesses a peculiar penetrating disagreea- 
ble odor, It emits fumes when exposed to moist air, 
and when dropped into water gradually decomposes 
into hydrochloric and sulphnrons acids and free sulphur, 
It has a specific gravity of 1-658, and boils at 280° Fahr. 
It is used for vulcanizing India-rubber goods. By 
saturating dichloride of sulphur with chlorine, a dark 
red liquid chloride is formed. There is reason to sup- 

ose that a bichloride exists, but it has not yet been 
isolated. The corresponding bromides are liquids analo- 
gous to thechlorides. The iodide is a crystalline brittle 
gray solid. With nitrogen, & forms a bisulphide, which 
crystallizes in beautiful golden-yellow rhombic crystals. 
It detonates powerfully by percussion, or when heated 
to 314° Fahr. Bisulphide of carbon dissolves it readily, 
alcohol, ether, and oil of turpentine sparingly, and water 
not at all. Equtv.16; symbol 8. 

Sulphuration, (sil’fu-rd'siun,) n. (Chem.) The 
process by which certain silk, cotton, and woollen 
goods are subjected to the fumes of burning sulphur, 
or sulphurous acid, for the purpose of decoloring or 
bleaching. 
Sulphu’reous, Sul’phurons, a. Consisting of 

sulphur; having the qnalities of sulphur or brimstone; 
impregnated with, or resembling, sulphur. 


Salphua’reously, adv. In a sulphureons manner. 

Sulphu’reousness, n. State or quality of being 
sul phnreons. 

Sul pharet, (-fa-r°t,)n. (( hem.) Same as SULPHIDE, {i v. 

Sul'phuretted Hydrogen, n. (Chem.) See Hy- 
DROSULPHURIC ACID. 

Sul'phur Fork, a tributary of Red River, rises in 

Fannin co., Texas, and flowing S. E., falls into the Red 


California, but now the S. works on the shore of Clear| River in La Fayette co., Arkansas, 
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Sulphur Fork, in Arkansas, a township of La Fay- 
ette co.; pop. abt. 300. 

Sul'phurie Acid, OIL or VITRIOL, VITRIOL, n. ( Chem.) 
A very important acid which occurs in nature in large 
quantities, both in the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
in combination with the various bases, more partictie 
larly the alkalies, alkaline earths, and the oxides of 
iron, copper, lead, zinc, alumina, &c. Its mineral com- 
binations are generally known as ritriols, a name which, 
in the case of the sulphates of iron, copper, and zinc, 
has been transferred to the manufactured products, & 
A. is formed by the oxidation of sulphurous acid, or 
some other oxide of sulphur. In its perfectly anhydrous 
condition, it occurs as a white crystalline fibrous mass, 
somewhat resembling asbestos in appearance. It can 
be moulded in the fingers like wax without charring 
the skin; it es in the air, and is very deliquescent, 
hissing violently when thrown into water; thereby be- 
coming S.A. It chars wood, paper, sugur, and other 
similar substances, by abstracting water from them. It 
melts at 65° Fahr., and boils at 110° Fahr, forming a 
colorless vapor, It possesses no acid properties what- 
ever, and is not regarded as such by the followers of 
Gerhardt, ly whom it is culled sulphuric anhydride. 
The vapor, when passed through a red-hot tube, is re- 
solved into a mixture of one volume of oxygen with two 
volumes of sulphurous acid. With sulphur it forms 
several more or less definite compounds, of a brown, 
green, and blue color respectively, which have not as yet 
received sufficient investigation. There are two varie- 
ties of S.A. in commerce. The first of these, fuming or 
Nordhausen &. A. is obtained by the distillation of the 
basic sulphate of iron formed by heating crystals of 
common green vitriol. It is a somewhat v liquid, 
generally of a light-brown color, from containing traces 
of organic matter, and has aspec. grav. of 1:896. It is 
believed to be a combination of equal parts of the anhy- 
drons and monohydrated & A., and may be represented 
by the formula 280310. It solidifies at 32° Fahr. into 
a mass of transparent colorless crystals, It is chicfly 
used in the arts for dissolving indigo. The second va- 
riety is the ordinary S. A, or oil of vitriol, of commerce. 
It is prepared in immense quantities by burning sul- 
phur or roasting pyrites, and oxidizing the resulting 
sulphurous acid by means of aqueous vapor and certain 
oxides of nitrogen. The following experiment will illus- 
trate the important chemical principles of the manufac- 
ture of S. A., and will give an idea of the process em- 
ployed in the manufacture of this acid on a large scale, 


Fig. 2445. — PREPARATION OF SULPHURIC ACID. 


A large glass flask or globe (A, Fig. 2445) is fitted with 
a cork, through which are passed — a, a tube connected 
with a flask D containing copper and strong S. A. for 
evolving sulphurons acid; b,a tube connected with the 
flask B containing copper and diluted nitric acid (sp. gr. 
1:2) fur supplying nitric oxide; c. a tube proceeding 


from a small flask E containing water. On applying a 
gentle heat to the flask containing nitric acid and cop- 
per, the nitric oxide passes into the globe and combines 
with the oxygen of the nir, filling the globe with red 
nitric peroxide. The nitric oxide flask may then be re- 
moved. Sulphurous acid is then generated by heating 
the flask containing S. A. and copper; the sulphurous 
acid will soon decolorize the red nitric peroxide, the 
contents of the globe becoming colorless, and the crys- 
taliine compound forming abundantly on the sides; the 
sulphurous acid flask may then be removed. Steam is 
sent into the globe from the flask containing water, 
when the crystalline compound will be dissolved, and 
S. A. will collect at the bottom of the globe. If air be 
now blown into the globe, the nitric oxide will again 
acquire the red color of nitric peroxide. If the experi- 
ment be repeated, the steam being introduced simul- 
taneously with the sulphurons acid, no screens com- 
pound whatever will be formed, the sulphurous acid 
being at once converted into hydrated S. A.— When 
pure, S. A. is a heavy, oily, colorless, inodorous liquid, 
and having a specific gravity of 1842. It is intensely 
caustic, and chars almost all organic substances, by ab- 
stracting water from them Its affinity for water is 
very great, doubling its weight by the absorption of va- 
por from the air, if left exposed in any open vessel for 
several days. It mixes with water in all proportions. 
It freezes at — 29° Fahr., and boils at 590° Fuahr., its va- 
por being colorless and very suffocating. forming dense 
fumes in moist air. When mixed with water, it evolves 
considerable heat. S. A. is the starting-point of nearly 
every important chemical manufacture. Acetic, nitric, 
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and hydrochloric acids are made by its means; and it 
will be only necessary to allude to the important part it 
plays in the manufacture of soda from common salt, to 


appreciate the saying of Liebig. that the amount of S. | 


A. made ina country is a sure index of its wealth and 
prosperity.” In the hands of the chemist it has numer- 
ous and important uses Its salts, the sulphates, are 
among the most important chemical agents in the 
laboratory. In its concentrated form, it is in daily use 
by the scientific chemist to promote the crystallization 
of deliqnescent substances in vacuo, from its intense 
avidity for water. Besides the monohydrate above de- 
scribed, & A. forms several other well-marked hydrates ; 
among which may be noticed the bihydrate, w color- 
less liquid. having a sp. gr. of 1°78, and solidifying in 
transparent colorless prisms at about 40° Fahr.: hence 
it is often called glacial N A. It may be easily med 
by mixing the monohydrate with water, until the pro- 
per sp. gr. is reached. If a very dilnte acid be evapo- 
rated in vacno until it ceases to lose weight, a definite 
terhydrate is formed. having a density of 17632. The oil 
of vitriol of commerce is never pure, but contains lead 
derived from the leaden chambers in which it is made, 
arsenic, and nitric acid. The first impurity is detected 
on dilution, sulphate of lead (which is less soluble in 
dilute than in strong acid) falling down as a milky pre- 
cipitate. Arsenic gives a yellow precipitate with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and nitric acid a purplish-red color- 
ation when a solution of green vitriol is added to the 
suspected acid. In its concentrated form, it acts but 
feebly on metallic bodies. When water is present, the 
more easily oxidizable metals are dissolved with the 
evolution of hydrogen. The sulphates are a numerous 
and important class of salts. They are mostly composed 
of an equivalent of acid and an equivalent of the metal- 
lic oxide. They vary somewhat in the numbers of 
atoms of water of crystallization, some being anhydrous, 
others containing as much as twelve equivalents. S. A. 
also forms avid bisalts, of which the bisu/phate of potash 
may be taken as an example, KO.HO 2803. In a few 
instances, basic salts are formed; as for instance, the 
basic sulphate of copper, 3CuOS03. S. A. and its salts are 
ensily recognized by giving a white precipitate with a sol- 
uble salt of barium, insoluble in nitric acid. Form. 803. 
Sul phuring, n. Act or art of bleaching by fumes 
of sulphur. 

Sul'‘phurous Acid,n. (Chem.) An acid formed by 
the uaion of an equivalent of sulphur with two of oxy- 
gen in a variety of ways, the most familiar being its 
production during the combustion of sulphur in the 
open air or in oxygen. The gas produced is endowed 
with the properties of a weak acid, and is the sole pro- 
duct of the combustion, provided the air or oxygen be 
perfectly dry. It has a pungent, suffocating odor, and 
when in a concentrated form cannot be breathed with 
impunity. It is not inflammable, and extinguishes 
burning bodies, It dissolves freely in water, which 
takes up between 40 and 50 times its bulk of the gas. 
The solution has the smell and taste of the gas itself, 
and becomes gradually converted into sulphuric acid 
from absorbing oxygen from the air. Crystalline hy- 
drate, 8039110 and 80210, may be obtained at a low 
temperature. The former melts at 40° F. Sulphurous 
acid gas is mnch used for bleaching straw and wool, the 
articles being moistened and snspended in a chamber in 
which sulphur is burning. It appears to act by form- 
ing a colorless compound with the coloring matter; for 
woollen goods which have been thus bleached become 
yellow on being washed with an alkaline soap. It is 
also nsed for preserving certain animal substances, such 
as vellum and catgut. It has also been employed as a 
disinfecting agent. At ordinary temperatures, sulphur- 
ous acid is a gas; but it may be readily condensed into 
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Sulphur Springs, in Indiana, a post-village of Sumbhul. (soom’bool,) a town of British India, presk 
Henry co, 7 m. N.W. of Newcastle. dency of Bengal, 50 m. from Bareilly ; pop. 11,428. 

'Sulphar Springs, in Mississippi, a post-village of Sum bul, n. (Bot.) See NARDOSTACHYS. 

Madison co. Sum less, a. Inestimable; not to be summed or com 

Sulphur Springs, in Missouri, a post-village of puted. 

Jefferson co., 21 m. W. of St. Louis. Sum’marily, adr. [From summary.] In a summary 

Sulphur Springs, in 7ezas, a village of Hopkins; manner; ina narrow compass, or in few words; briefly ; 
co. alt. 3 m S. W. of Tarrant; pop. abt. 900. concisely. — In a short way or method, 

Sulphur-wort, (-wurt.) n. ( Bot.) See PeucepanuM.| Sum marie. v.a. To write or form summaries or 

Su phury, a. Possessing the qualities of sulphur. abridgments. 

Sulpicians, (-pist/yans,) or PRiests oF THE Mission op Sum' mary. a. [Fr. sommaire, from Lat. smma, sum. 
Sr. SuLPICK. (Hl.) A Roman Catholic congregation of ining the sum or substance; reduced into narrow 
priests, founded in 1642 by Jean Jacques Olier, pastor of | compass, or into few words; short; brief; concise; 
the parish of St. Sulpice in Paris, for the purpose of edu-| compendions; as, a summary analysis of a book. — 
cating pious priests. Many of the number of thiscongre-| Hence, quickly executed; performed with dispatch; as, 
gation, as the founder Olier, J. A. Emery, and Carriére,| a summary operation. 
are connted among the greatest theologians of France. — n. That which contains the sum or substance of a full- 
The Sulpicians conduct in France about 20 seminaries, er account; a general or comprehensive statement; an 
and 2 in N. America (Baltimore and Moutreal.) abstract, abridgment, compendinm, or recapitulation. 

Sulpicius Severus, (su/-pish'i-us,) an ecclesiastical Summation, (-ma’shun,) n. [Fr., from Lat. summare.) 
historian, who flourished at the commencement of the! Act of summing, or forming a total amount. — An 
th century, and was likewise distinguished for his) aggregate. 
eloquence and piety. He wrote The Life of St. Martin (Math.) The operation of adding or finding the sum 
of Tours, and an Abridgment of Ecclesiastical History. of several quantities. 

Sul’tan,n. Ar. ] The title commonly given by Europeans, Sum mer. n. One who sums; a computer. 
to the Padishah, Emperor, or Grand Siguior of the Turks. Sam/mer, n [A S. sumer, sumor ; Ger. and Dan, som- 

Sulta’na, Sul’taness, n. The wile of a sultan. mer] One of the four seasons of the year; the season 

Sultan‘ic, a. Belonging, or relating to a sultan. which intervenes between spring and autumn; — the 

Sul’'triness, n. State of being sultry. summer season, for the northern hemisphere, begins 

Sultry, a. (comp. SULTRIER ; superl. SULTRIEST.) [A, S.] when the sun reaches the Tropic of Cancer, and ends at 
swolath; Ger. schwiil, sultry, close.) Very hot, bnrn-| the following equinéx, or lasts trom about the 21st of 
ing, and oppressive ; as, a sultry desert. — Very hotand June till abont the 22d of September. 
moist, or hot, close, stagnant, and unclastic, as air; as, Indian summer, in the U. States, a period of warm 
a sultry day. weather late in autumn, usually characterized by a 

Sultze, (ed.) a walled town of Mecklenburg-Schwe- clear sky, and by a hazy or smoky appearance of the 
rin, 20 miles from Rostock; pop. 4,415. atmosphere, especially near the horizon. The name is 


Sum, n. [Fr. somme; Lat. summa.) The aggregate of | derived from the custom of the Indians to use this time 
two or more numbers, magnitudes, quantities, or par-| in preparation for winter by laying in stores of food, or 


ticulars; the amount or whole of any number of things 
or particulars added; as, the sum of 9 and 4 is 13.— 
Any indefinite amount of money or currency; as, n 
large or small sum. — That which is most important to 
anything; the chief point; the substance; the amount; 


from their belief that it was caused by a wind blowing 
directly from the court of the S.W. god. — Webster. 
Summer-complaint, (Anl.) Diarrhoea occurring in snm- 
mer — often applied to dysentery and cholera infantum, 
With some it means cholera infantum only. See Supp’r, 


the compendium; the aggregate; as, money is the sum 
and substance of avarice. — Height ; completion; as, the 
sum of man’s well-being. — A problem to be solved, or 
example to be wrought, in arithmetic; as, a sum in the 
Rule of Three. 

—v.a. (imp. and pp. SUMMED,) (siimd.) [Fr. sommer; A. 
S. sommian.) To compute; to collect or aid, as par- 
ticulars into one whole or aggregate; to bring, as two | 
or more particular numbers into one total; — generally 
preceding up; as, to sum up figures.— To bring intoa 
small compass or in a few words; to condense; to com- 
prise; to comprehend ;—usually with up; as, the 
judge summed up with singular ability. ing the warm months, to kill weeds. — Gardner. 

(Falconry.) To cause to have complete plumage. —a. Lying fallow during the summer, 

Sumac, Sa’mach, Shu'mac, n. (Colloq. shi’-'—v. a. To plough and let lie fallow. 
mak.) (Hot.) See Rus. Summerfield, in Illinois, a post- village of St. Clair 

Sumatra, (s00-ma'tra.) The most W. island of the E. co., 27 m. E. of St. Louis. 

Archipelago, and, next to Borneo, the largest in the E. Sum'merfield, in Michigan, a township of Monroe 
seas, between Lat. 6° N., and 4° S., and the 96th and co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

106th degs. of E. Lon., separated on the N.E. from the Sum/‘merfield, in Ohio, a post-village of Noble co., 
Malay Peninsula by the Straits of Malacca, and on the 100 m. S.E. of Columbus: pop. abt. 300. . 
S. E. from Java by the Straits of Sunda, having E. the Summer Hill, in New York, a post-township of Ca- 
Sea of Java, and surrounded on nearly all the other sides yuga co.: pop. abt, 1,600. 

by the Indian Ocean. It is of an elongated shape, about Summer Hill, in Pennsylvania, a post-villige and 
1,050 m. in length; area, about 125,000 sq. m. A range township of Cambria co., 23 m. S. W. of Hollidaysburg ; 
of lofty mountains, 15,000 feet high, traverse the island pop. abt. 1.600. — A township of Crawford co., 10 m. 
on its western side. while vast plains, watered by im-| W. N. W. of Meadville; pop. abt. 1,600. 

mense rivers, stretch to the eastward. The climate, Summer Lake, in Oregon, abt. 10 m. long; Lat. 42° 
varies according to the elevation of the land, from the 40’ N., Lon. 120° 40’ W. 

scorching plains of a tropical region to the freezing cold Sum/‘merliness, n. State or quality of being like 


—v.a. To pass the summer or warm season; us, to um- 
mer at the sea-side. 

Dr. n. To keep or carry through the summer. 

summer. n. (Fr. sommier.) (Arch.) Any girder or 
large piece of timber supported on two strong piers or 
posts, and serving as n lintel to a door, a window, &c. 

Summer, in Man. n post-village and township of Ox- 
ford co., 40 m. W. of Augusta. 

Sum'mer-colt, n. In England, the undulating state 
of the air near the surface of the ground when heated, 

Sum mer-duck. n. (Zo) The Woop-puck, q. v. 

Sum'‘mer-fallow, „. (Agric.) A fallow made dur- 


a liquid by a pressure of 3 atmospheres, or by a freezing 
mixture of ice and salt. When the liquid acid is evap- 
orated under the air-pump, part of it solidifies from the 
cold produced. The liquid acid boils at 14° F.; and if 
poured into water, the cold produced by its reconver- 
sion into the gaseous state is so intense that the water 
is frozen. When required perfectly pure for laboratory 
purposes, sulphurous acid is made by the deoxidation 
of sulphuric ucid. The mode generally adopted is to 
boil sulphuric acid with metallic copper of mercury, an 
equivalent of oxygen, leaving 1 portion of the acid to 
form an oxide with the metal. Sulphurous acid is a 
powerful reducing agent, liberating iodine from iodic 
acid, and precipitating tellurium and seleninm from 
their acids. The sulphites are somewhat weak salts, 
presenting considerable analogy to the carbonates, the 
salts of the same metals being often isomorphons. With 
the alkalies it forms a double set of salts, containing re- 
spectively 1 and 2 equivalents of acids, Bisulphite of 
soda was formerly much used to neutralize the excess of 
chlorine; and bisulphide of lime is extensively employed 
in the manufacture of sugar. The sulphates are rendily 
formed by passing sulphurous acid gas through water in 
which the carbonate or oxide of the metal is dissolved or 
suspended. They are decomposed by nearly all the acids, 
with the exception of the carbonic and boric, with the 
liberation of sulphurous acid. The acid sulphates of 
baryta, strontia, lime, and magnesia, and the neutral 
and acid sulphates of the alkalies, are soluble in water. 
Most of the others are insoluble, and may be precip- 
itated by the addition of a soluble sulphate to their 
solutions. Form. 802. 
Sul'phur Spring, in Arkansas, a township of Mont- 
gomery co.— A township of Polk co.; pop. abt. 300. 
Sulphur Spring, in N. Carolina, a village of Bun- 
combe co., 260 m. W. of Raleigh. 
Sal’ phar Springs, in //linois, a township of Morgan 
co.; pop. abt. 1,800. 


of an arctic latitude. The wild animals are very numer- summer. 

ons, and in no part of the East does the tiger attain Summers. in Minois, a township of Saline co. 

more formidable dimensions; the hippopotamus, rhi- Sam/mersault, Summerset, n. Same as SOMER- 
noceros, elephant, bear, boar, and varieties of deer, BAULT, q. v. 

monkeys, and many other kinds of wild and savage an- Sum/‘merset, in Joa, a post-village of Warren co., 
mals, hannt the woods or prowl over the plains. Birds 115 m. W.8.W. of Iowa City. 

and insects of all sizes and colors literally swarm. Rice. Sam ‘mer-tree,n, (Arch.) A breast-summer. See BEAM. 
sugar, betell, cocoa-nut, millet, coffee, sago, all kinds of Sam/‘merville, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of 
spice and pepper, grow profusely, while tobacco and the! Chattooga co., 195 m. N. W. of Milledgeville ; pop. abt. 375. 
cotton-plant are generaily cultivated. The mineral Sum’merville, in Kentucky, a post-village of Greene 
wealth of Sumatra is remarkable, gold being exten- co., 85 m. 8.8 of Frankfort. 

sively found, as well as iron, tin, copper, sulphur, and a Summerville, in Michigan, a post-village of Cass 
large number of precious stones. The native Sumatrans | co., 11 m. W. of Cassopolis, 

have been driven by the Malays into the interior, and are Summerville, in N. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of 
a peaceable, orderly, and sober people, while the mixed! Harnett co., 30 m. 8. of Raleigh. 

tribes along the coast partake more of the character of Summerville, in Okio, a village of Union co., 50 m. 
the Malay stock, from which they have sprung. Their! N.W. of Columbus. 

chief manufactures are gold and silver filigree work, Summerziile, in Pennsylrania, a vill. of Butler co. 
carving in ivory, and basket and mat weaving. The Summerville, in S Curolina, a post-village of Char- 
island is divided into many petty states. The European leston dist., 22 m. N. of Charleston. 

settlements, Bencoolen, Padang, and others, are on the Summerville, in Wisconsin, a village of Rock co., 
S. W. const. A large portion of the inhabitants of are 50 m. S.E. of Janesville. 

Mohammedans; the rest is said to be without religious Summerville, in W. Virginia, a village, cap. of 
worship of any kind. & was first visited by the Portu- Nicholas co., abt. 140 m. W. of Wheeling. 

guese in 1509, by the Dutch in 1600, and by the English Sum' mist. n. One who sums up; one who forms a 
in 1602. The English settlements were ceded to the) compendium. 

Dutch in 1825, in exchange for Malacca. Pop. esti- Summit. n. [Fr. sommet; Lat. summitas.) The top; 


mated at 2,500,000, 


Sumbawa, (soom-baw'wa,) an island of the Snnda 


group, Eastern Archipelago, separated from the island 


the apex ; the highest point; as, the summil of a moun- 
tain. — The highest point, pinnacle, or degree; highest 
elevation ; as, the summit of ambition. 


of Lombok by the Strait of Allass; Lat. bet. 8° 4’—9° 2’ Sum mit. in (Colorado, a N.W. co., bordering on Utah 


S., and 116° 50’ — 119° 15’ E. Lon. Area, 5,838 sq. m. The| 
island, nearly divided into two parts by a bay, possesses a 
soil of great fertility, and is now divided into the king- 
doms of Sumbawa, Bima. Dompo, and Saugur. On the 
E. side is the volcano of Tombora, 9,000 feet high. The 


and Wyoming Territories; area, 18.500 sq.m. Rivers. 
Blue. White, and Yampuah, or Bear River. Surface, tra- 
versed in the E. by the Rocky Mountain mnge, of which 
Long’s Peak attains an elevation of 12,300 ft. Min. Gold. 
Cap. Breckenridge. 


natives of S. belong to the Malay race: they are inof- Summit, in Inos, a post-village of Cook co., abt 13 


feusive and industrious. Zp. nearly 100,000. 


m. S. W. of Chicago. 
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Summit, in the State of Jowa, a township of Marion 


county. 


Summit, in Michigan, a township of Jackson county, Sum 


` immediately S. of Jackson.—A township of Mason co. 


A post-village of Oakland county, about 14 m. N.E. of Sumpter, n. 


Ann Arbor. 

Sum ‘mit, in the State of Minnesota, a township of Steele 
county, 

sum mit, in New Jersey, a post-township of Union 
comuty. 

Summit, in New York. a post-township of Schoharie 
co, $0 m. S.W. of Albany. 

Summit, in Ohio, w N. K. co.; area, 490 sq. m. Rivers, 
Cuyahoga, the head streams of the Tuscarawas River, 
and Wolf Creek. Surface, elevated and undulating; 
anil, very productive, Min. Stone coal; also mineral 
fire-proof paint. Cap. Akron Pop. about 60,000.—A 
township of Monroe co. pop. abt. 1,400. 

Summit, in Pennsylvania, a township of Butler 
county.—A_ post-borough of Cambri» county, about 
104 wiles E of Pittshorg.—A township of Crawford 
county, about 10 miles W. of Meadville—A town- 
ship of Erie county. 

—A township of Somerset county, 

Sum mit, in Utuh, a N. county; area, 1.250 sq. miles. 
Ativers. Weber and its affluents. Surface. mountain- 
ons, and in parts covered with fine forests, Capital. 
Wanship. 

Summit, in Wisconsin, a township of Juneau county 
—A post-village and township of Waukesha county, 30 
m. W. of Milwaukee. 

Summit Bridge, in Delaware, a post-village of New 
Castle cv., 30 m. N.W., of Dover. 

Sum mit Hill, in /*nnsyleania, a post-village of 
Carbon co, 9 m. W. of Mauch Chunk, 

Summitville, in /ndiana, a post-village of Madison 
con abt, 18 m. N of Anderson, 

Summitville, in Mwa, a post-village of Lee co., 15 
m NN W. of Keokuk. 

Summitville, in %%. n post-village of Columbiana 
co, Wm W N. W. of Wellsville. 

Sum mon. v.a. |Last. submunen— sub, and manen, to 
remind.) To cite; to notify; to call or command to ap- 


peur; as, to summon assistance, — To warn to appear in Sumter, Fort.) in & Carolina, a fort built on an 


court, and defend; to call by authority to appear at a 
place specified, or to attend in person to sume public 
duty. or both; as, to summon n Very, — To rouse or ex- 
cite into action or exertion; — preceding up; as, to 
sunmor up one's energies. 

Susi'moner,n. (Fr. senoneur.) One who summons 
or cites by authority. 

—In Kugland. the sheriff's messenger, employed to notify 
persons to appear in court, 

sum mons. n. ; pl. Summoxses. A call by authority 
or the command of a superior to appear at a place 
named, or to attend to some public duty; x citation. 

(Law) A writ commanding the sheriff, or other nu- 

thorized! officer, to notily a party ta appear in court, to 
answer a complaint mule against him, and in the same 
writ specify some day therein mentioned. 

(Mil) A comma or invitation to surrender, 
Summons, v. a. To summon, or give a summons to 
Sum ner. CHARLES, an American statesman, u. in Bos- 

ton, 1811, graduated at Harvard College, 1850, was called 
to the bar, 18534, and elected to the Senate, 1851. ns 
successor to Daniel Webster. His first important speech 
was against the Fugitive Slave Act, in which speech he 
laid down as a gnide for political action the formala 
to which he has since adhered that “freedom is na- 
tional and slavery sectional.” In 08568 brutal attac 
was made npon him in the Senate Chamber by Mr. 
Brovk«, a member of Congress from S. Carolina, who 
had been incensed by Mr. S's denunciation of the slave- 
holders. The injury inflicted with a gatta-percha cane 
roved very serious, and was followed by a severe and 


Ta prostration, from which his recovery was not com- 
plete till 3 or 4 years later. During the discussion re- 
sulting from the secession of the Slave States, he ear- 
neatly opposed in the Senate all concession to, or compro- 
mise with, slavery, and early proposed emancipation us 
the speed est mode of bringing the war toa close. From 
March 4. 1861, for several years, he was Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. D. Mar. 11,1874, 
See Pierce's Life of Sumner (1877). 

Sam ner. in //:mois, a twp. of Kankakee co.; pop. abt. 
800. — A post-village of Lawrence co. 

Sumner, in Jaca, n post-vill and township of 
Bremer county, about 21 miles N.E. of Waverly.—A 
township of Buchanan county. 

—A township of Iowa county. 

—A township of Welster county. 

—A township of Winneshiek county. 

Sumner, in Kansas. u post-village of Atchison county, 
on the Missouri River, 5 m. 8. of Atchison. 

Rumas iu the State of Michigan, a township of Gra- 
thet co. 

Sumner, in the State of Minnesota, a township of Ell- 
more co. 

Sumner, in Tennessee, a N. county bordering on Ken- 
tucky; area, 660 sq.m. The Cumberland River bounds 
ne — 8. Surface, undulating; sod, fertile. Capital. 

latin. 

Sumner, in Wisconsin. a township of Trempealenu co., 
abt. 32 m. N. of Galesville. 

sum neytown, or SUMANTTOWN, in 2 a 
pet village of Montgomery county, 98 miles E. of Har- 
risburg 

Sump, n. 


(I. Ger.. Dan. and Swed.] 
sunk in the engine shaft below the lowest workings.--| 


In salt-works, a pond in which the water pumped up is 
retained for use. 


(Mining.) A pit! 


SUMT 


SUN 


(Metall.) A round pit of stone, lined with clay, for re--Sum‘terville, in Alabama, a post-village of Sumter 


ceiving the metal on its first fusion, — Kay. 
„ M. 


(Le The major premise of a syllogism. Í 


maddie, summa, suin, amount.] A horse or mule that! 


I At. sumere, sumptum, to take or assume.) N 


(Fr. sommér, from Lat. sugma, a pack- Sumy, 


cu, 64 m. S. W. of Tuscaluusa, 

umterville, in Gergia, u village of Lee co., 100 m. 

. W. uf Milledgeville. = r 
1 w town of Russia, govt. of Kharkov, on 

the Feil, 50 m from Kharkov ; pop. I, V. 


carries clothes or furniture; a baggage-horse;—yeu- Sum, n, (A. S. sunna.) (Asiron.) The sun is the great 


erally prefixed W another word. 

Sump‘tuary, a. [Fr. somptuaire.) Relating to ex- 
pense; regulating expenditure. A 
Sumptuous, (sim yu-us,) a. [Fr. somptueux.) Very 
expensive or costly; characterized by cost or maguil- 
icenee ; — hence, splendid ; ornate; maguitcent; priuce- 

ly; as, he lives in sumplunus style. 

Sump’'tuously, adc. In a sumptuous wanuer, 

Sump tuousness, n. State or quality of being 
sumptuous, 

Sum ter, Tuomas,an American revolutionary general, 
B. in S. Carolina about 1734. He tirst tuok part iu the 
revolutionary war as lieutenant-colouel of a regiment 
of 8. Carolina riflemen, bat alter the capture of Charles- 
tow by the British, in 1780, he became brigadier-general 
of light cuvairy, and soon distinguished himself as a 

rtisan leader, being familiarly known among bis fol- 
jowers as the * Carolina game-cock.” After gaining 
several important successes uver the British and Tories, 
to whom he became a terror, be was defeated by the 
British n. Tarleton, in Sept., 1750, at the mouth of 
Fishing Creek in the Catawba, Chester dist , but collect- 
jug another body of light-horse, he defeated the British 
under Col. Wemyss, near Broad River, Nov. 18th, and 
ten days later, Gen. Tarleton at Blackstocks, on Tiger 
River, in which latter engagement, however, he was 
severely wounded. He again took the field in the 
apriug of 1781, and participated in the battle of Eutaw 
Springs, in which be distinguished himself, but was 
conipelled soon alter to retire from the service, owing to 
ill-health. He received the thanks of Congress in 1491, 
and was afterwants elected a member of that body from 
B. Carulina; was appointed U. 8. minister to Brazil in 
1509, aud on his return two years later, was elected to 
the U 8. senate from S. Carolina, after which he retired 
inte private life. D, 1532. 


artificial island, at the entrance of Charleston Harbor, 
214 m. distant from forts Moultrie and Pinckney, on 
each side, and named in honor of Gen, Sumter. When 
8. Carolina seceded, Dec., 1860, Majur Anderson, in com- 
mand of the defences of the harbor, being called upon to 
surrender them to the State authorities, abandoned 
Forts Monltrie and Pinckney, and occupied Fort Š with 
n garrison of about 100 men. This was considered an act 
of war by the Confederates, and the commander of their 
troops, Gen. Beauregard, attacked the fort, April 12, 


Fig. 2446, — FORT SUMTER IN 1860. 


1861, and compelled Major Anderzon to capitnlate the 
day following This wna the first action of the mem- 
orable war which, during four years, desolated the 
country. During the siege of Charleston, this fort was 
battered by the heaviest artillery. until its walls were 
completely ernshed and shattered. The flag-staff was 
shot away fifty times, and thousands of tons of iron pro- 
jectiles were mingled with the débris of the fort; bnt 
the gurrison constructed a still stronger fortress on its 
ruins, and held it for three years against amault and 
bombardment, until the operations of General Sherman 
compelled its evacuation. 

Sumter, in Alabama, n W co., bordering 
area, 800 sq.m. Rivers. Tombighee and 
and Tugaloo Creek. Surface, undalati soil, gener- 
ally fertile. (up. Livingston. Php. abt. 28.000. 

Sumter, in Florida, n central co, formerly the B. part 
of Marion co. Cup. Sumterville 

Smmter, in Georgia, a MWS. W. co.; area, 590 sq. m. 
Rivers. Flint River, and Kinchafoone and Muckalee 
creeks, Surface, level; soil, generally fertile. Cap. 
Americna, 

Sumter, in Michigan, n township of Wayne co.; pop. 
abt. 1,000, 

Sumter, in S (Corclina, an E. central co ; area, 1,500 
rq. m. Rirers, Santee, Wateree, the head streams of 
Black River and Lynch's Creek. Surface, lulating 
and partly covered with pine forests; snil, generally 
fertile. mp. Sumterville, situated 63 m. 8.E. of Colum- 
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central body of the solar system, and the gruud source 
of Hight and beat, It has au apparent motion among 
the stars from W. to É, nlong a great circle, called the 
ecliptic, making a complete circuit of the heavens in 365 
days, Ó hours, wud W minutes, though the period from 
midsummer to widsummer is sume 20 minutes less, ow- 
ing to the precession of the equinoxes. (See PRECESSION 
or THE Equinoxes.) The distance of the earth from 
the sun has been quite recently corrected from 95,000,- 
000 miles to 91 60V miles; but the first determi- 
nations computed from observations on the transit 
of Venns in December, 1874, seem to indicate that 
pag Pagid eg will 1 be fixed at about 
miles, Ita diameter 00 miles, upwards 
or 107 mes the mean 5 earth. The cir- 
cumference of the sun is 2,671,000 miles. Its solid con- 
tenta or bulk exceed that of the earth 1,405,000 times; 
that is to say, it would require that number of earths 
to make one Klobe of the magnitude of the sun. Its 
mass exceeds that of the earth 356,000 times. The sun 
rotates upon its axis in the same direction as the earth, 
from W. to E. in about 25 days, > hours, With t 
to the figure of the sun, the observations of Littrow and 
Maskelyne make its form that of a prolate spheroid. 
The researches of Carlini and Bianchi, on the other 
hand, make it an oblate spheroid, with a greater equa- 
torial than polar dinmeter, like the earth, ‘hese differ- 
ent views being both doubted by other equally compe- 
tent astronomers, it was proposed to prepare an appara- 
tus for the purpose of examining the form or figure of 
the sun's disc. But the generality of modern astrono- 
mers maintain that what we know of the sun s diameter 
must lead us to the conclusion that the sun is x perfect 
sphere, If euch be the truth, we have in the great cenm- 
tre of our solar system the only example of « perfect 
= though it may be assumed as a possibility that 
the stars, the fnr-off suns of other systems, are like the 
sun in this respect. When the sun is examined through 
A telescope, its surface is found to be marked by black 
spots, elged with w penumbral fringe of anitorm shade, 
Sometines these spots appear singly, sometimes in 
groups. They are not permanent, but undergo changes 
ot form from day to day, or even from hour to hour, 
which ts believed to indicate a gaseous form of matter. 
They seldom Inst longer than 6 weeks, and often only a 
few hours, When they disappear, the black centre or 
nucleus always vanishes before the penumbra. Schwabe, 
of Dessau, having perseverinyly studied these spots for 
more than a third of a century, arrived at a remarkable 
law of periodicity affecting them. He found that t 
gradually increased in number up to a certain at f 
then decreased to n certain period, then increased again, 
and so on. According to this investigator, the cycle ia 
completed in 10 years. These spots, which are believed 
by some philosophers to have an influence upon the 
climate of the earth, were among the earliest discoveries 
of the telescope. Recent experiments with the spectrum 
indicate the presence in the sun's atmosphere of familiar 
elements. Frauenhofer discovered in the solar spectrum 
a series of dark lines, which are hence known ns “ Frau- 
euhofers lines.“ Recently, Kirchoff, by following out 
the elegant process called spectrum analysis, discovered 
in the atmosphere of the sun several metals, includi 
sodium, calcium, lithium, iron, &c. During the to 
eclipse of 1842, prominences of various forms und of a 
reddish color were visible throughout the contour of the 
moon's lines during the period of totality. These 
tuberances had been noticed as early as 1733; but ars 
only since 1842 that they have been observed with great 
care. From observations made during the total eclipse of 
July, 1860, and Aug., 1868, it seems proved that these 
rose-colored prominences, rising 25,000 miles, and even 
50,000, in height and length, are clouds floating in the 
solar atmosphere. An appropriation of $25,000 was 
made by the Congress of the U. States for the observa- 
tion, in the interest of science, of the total eclipse which 
took place Dec. 22, 1870, visible only in the S. parts of 
Europe. The observations were directed to be made 
under the charge of Prof. Benjamin Peirce, superintend- 
ent of the U. States Const-survey. New and important 
discoveries are expected from the observations of that 
learned Commission. — Many theories have been put 
forth to account for the supply of the prodigious amount 
of heat constantly radiated from the solar surface. One 
theory is that the sun is now giving off the heat im- 
rted to it at its creation, and that it is gradually cool- 
ng down; another ascribes it to combustion; a third 
to currents of electricity; a fourth to the compression 
of matter from the nebular state, the condensation go- 
ing on continually without altering the weight of the 
body. Newton and Buffon conjectured that cometa 
might be the aliment of the snn; and at the present 
time a nearly similar theory finds favor, viz., that a 
stream of meteoric matter, constantly pouring into the 
mnn from regions of space near it, supplies the fuel for 
the evolution of its heat. According to the best received 
hypotheses of the physical constitution of the sun, it is 
a solid body surrounded by 3 atmospheric strata. The 
first of these is an elastic medinm bearing a dense bed 
of vaporons clouds. Above this floats a luminous stream 
of photosphere, composed of unconnected phosphoric 
clonda, and aubject to continual flnctuntions both from 
local conses of agitation, and from the snhj»cent vapor 
acting by its elasticity to burst through the photosphere 
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Above it, thus producing the appearance seen as spots 
in the disc. Above all is a third envelope of perfect 
transparency and great depth, containing, in a vaporous 
condition, iron, sodium, and other metals. By means 
of spectroscopic observations, Dr. Draper discovered, 
in 1877, that the atmosphere of the S. contained 
oxygen. See p. 2322. 

—The luminary or orb which constitutes the centre of 
any system of worlds.—Sunshine; a position exposed 
to the direct influence of solar light and heat; as, to 
bask in the sun.— Anything eminently splendid 
or luminous; as, “the sun of soverviguty.”—Aing 
Charles J. 

Under the sun, On earth; in the world; existing; 
—employed ina proverbial sense ; as, there is nothing 
new under the sun. 

Sun, v. a. (imp. and pp. suNNED,) (sdnd.) To expose to 
the sun’s rays; to insolate; to warm or dry in the light 
of the sun. 

Sunapee, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Sur 
van county, ou Suuapee Lake, about 6 miles east of 
Newport. 

Sun'apee Lake, in New Hampshire, on the border 
of Merrimac and Sullivan cos, 10 m. long and abt. 2 m. 
wide, the surplus waters of which are discharged through 
Sugar River into the Connecticut, 

Sun beam. n. A beam or ray of the sun. 

San’-bird,n. (ZU) The common name of the genus 
PREMEROPS, q. v. 

Sun’-blind, a. Blind from too bright sunshine. 

San’buren, v.a.(imp.and pp. SUNBURNED or SUNBURNT.) 
To burn, scorch, tau, or discolor by the sun; as, a sun- 
burnt complexion. 

Sun burst. n. The name given to an Irish national 
emblem, representing the first beams of the sun rising 
above the horizon. 

Sunbury, in Grorgia, a village of Liberty co., 30 m. 
S. S. W. of Savannah. 

Sunbury, in inis, a post-village and township of 
Livingston co., 12 m. N. of Pontiac; pop. abt. 800. 

Sunbury, in V. Curslina, a post-village of Gates co., 
150 i E. of Raleigh. 

Sunbury, in O/io, a post-village of Delaware co., 20 
m. N. NE. of Columbus. — A township of Munroe co.; 
pp abt. 1,800. 

Sunbury, in /ennzy/rania, a village of Butler co., 10 
m. N. of Butler. — A post-town, cap. of Northumberland 
co., on the Susquehanna River. 56 m. N. of Harrisburg. | 
About 150,000 tons of anthracite coal, from the Shamokin 
region, are shipped every year from Suubury. Pop. 
abt 2.500. 

Sun’cook, in New Hampshire, a post. village of Merri- 
mac co., 7 m. S.E. of Concord. | 

Sun cook River, in New Hampshire, rises in Straf- 
ford co., and flowing S. W., falls into the Merrimac River | 
15 m. S. S. E. of Concord. 

Sun da Islands, a name often still applied to the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago which lie around 
the Java Sea. Sumatra (visited by Nicolo di Conti in 
1440), Java (discovered by the Portuguese in 1511), 
Borneo (discovered by the Portuguese in 1518), Celebes 
(ocenpied by the Portuguese in the 16th century), form 
what are termed the Greater Sunda Islands. The Lesser 
Sunda Islands consist of the chain of islands extending 
from the E. coast of Java to New Guinea, or Papua. 

Sun day. n. A. S. sunnan-teg; Ger. sonntag; Dan. 
sindag. So called because this day was anciently dedi- 
cated to the sun, or to its worship.) The Cristian Sab- 
bath or Lord's Day; the first day of the week. 

(Law.) Iu someof the New England States, S. begins 
at sunsetting on Saturday and ends at the same time 
the next day. But in other parts of the U. States it 
generally commences at 12 o'clock on the night between 
Saturday and Sunday, and ends in 24 hours thereafter. 
In some States, owing to statutory provisions, contracts 
made on Sunday are void; bnt in general they are 
binding, although made on that day, if good in other 
respects.— Bouvier. 

—a. Belonging or having reference to the Lord's Day or 
Christian Sabbath. 

Sun day-school. un. See SCHOOL. 

Sun der. v. a. [A. S. syndrian; D. zonderen; Icel. 
sundr, apart] To put an object or space between; to 
part; to separate; to divide; to disunite in almost any 
manner, either by rending, cutting, or breaking; as, to 
sunder the ties of friendship. 

—n. A separation, division, or severance. 

Sunderbunds, (siin'der-bunds,) a densely wooded jun- 
gle, situated on the banks of the intersecting terminal 
branches of the Ganges, forming the delta of that river 
in the presidency of Bengal. 
rank savannas are rendered doubly dangerous to man 
from the jungle fever always prevalent in their reeking 
swamps, and from the numbers of alligators and tigers 
who populate them. 

Sunderland. a town and seaport of England, co. 
Durham, on the Wear, 13 m. N E of Durham, and 245 
N. N. W. of London. & includes within its limits the 
towns of Bishop-Wearmouth and Monk-Wearmouth, 
and is a populous and prosperons place, possessing, 
next to Newcastle, the largest export trade of coal in 

the kingdom. Manuf. Sail-cloth, chain-cables, glass, 
and earthenware. Iron ship-building is also extensively 
carried on Pup. (1881) 124,960. 


Sunderland, in Miassachusctls, a post-village and 


township of Franklin county, 82 miles north west of 
Boston. 

Sunderland, in Fermont. a post-village and township 
ot Bennington co., 95 m. S.W. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 
650. 

Sun -dew, n. (Bol.) See DROSERACES. 
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Sun less. a. 


These sandy, marshy, and | 
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San’-dial, n. An instrument to show the time of day 
by means of the sh dow of a style on a plate. Up to 
comparatively recent times, the science of constructing 
F., under the name Gnomonics, was an important part 
of a mathematical course. As long as watches were 
scarce and clocks not common, the dial was in or- 
dinary use as a timekeeper. A large number of mathe- 
matical works of the 17th century are on the subject 
of dialling. The S consists of two parts; first, the 
styles, the shadow of which points out the thine; and 
the dial, which is a plate of metal, horizontal or other- 
wise, on which are marked the direction of the shadow 
for the several hours, and their divisions and subdivi- 
sions. 

Sun’-dog, u. A luminous spot sometimes seen a few 
degrees from the sun. — Owen, 

Sun down, n. Sunset. 

Sundries (-driz,) n. pl. 
dry things. 

Sun dry. a. [A. S. syndrie, syndrig, separate.) Sev- 
eral; different; divers; various; mauy; more than one 
or two 

Suan‘tield, in Michigan, a post-township of Eaton co., 
24 m. W. of Lansing: pop. abt. 050. 


Many different articles; sun- 
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Sun wise, adv. In the direction of the sun's motion. 

Sup, r.a. (imp. and pp. SUPPED,) (supt) LA. S sapan, 
to sup,] To sip; to take into the mouth with the lips, 
as n liquid; to take or drink by a little at a time; as, to 
sup broth. 

—v. n. To eat the evening meal; to take supper. 

Supawn’.x. [Ind] Same as Mush, q- v. 

Super. A Latin preposition, largely used ns a prefix 
in composition, and denoting abi, over, or in excess. 

(Chem.) See CHEMICAL NoMENCLATURE, 

Su’per, „. [Abbreviated from supernumerary.) A pub- 
lic performer, as an actor, engaged for some special oc- 
casion, und who does uot belung to the stock company 
of the theatre. 

Su'perable. a. [Lat. superabilis, from supero, to over- 
come.) Vincible; that may be overcome or conquered ; 
as, a superable antipathy. 

Su’perableness, n. State or quality of being super- 
able or surmountable, 

Su perably. adv. So as may be overcome. 

Superabound, v.n. | Super, and abound.) To abound 
to excess; to be very abuudant or exuberant; to be 
more than sufficient. 

Superabun ‘dance, n. Excessive abundance; more 
than enough 


Sun-fish, n. (Zo) ‘The common name of the genus 

Orthagoriscus, order Plecto~ 
gnathes, comprising fishes dis- 
tingnished by their short and 
compressed body. The short 
Sun-tish, O. mola (Fig. 2447), 
of the Atlantic, attains the 
length of 4 feet and the weight 
of 500 pounds or more. 


Superabun‘dant, a. (Fr. surabondant.] Being more 
than is sufficient; abounding to excess. 

Superabun'dan „ade. More than sufficient. 

Superati add over and above; to add to 
what bas udded.—To add, attach, or annex, as 
something extrinsic. 

Superaddition, (-dish’un,.) n. Act of superadding; 
state of being superadded. — That which is added. 


Sunfish, in 0%, a township 
of Pike co.; pop. abt. 600. 

Suntish Creek, in Ohio, en- 
ters the Ohio River from Mon- 
roe co. 

Sun'flower, n. (Bot.) See Fig. 2447. — 8UN-FIsH. 
HELIANTHUS. 

Sunflower, in Mississippi, a W. N. W. co.; area, 1.000 
sq m. Rivers. Sunflower, aud Yazoo. Surface, level; 
soil, fertile. Cap. McNutt. 

Sunflower River, in Mississippi, rises in Coahoma 
co., and flowing S., enters the Yazoo, near the N. border 
of Warren co. 

> imp. and pp. of Sixd, q. v. 
+ tmp. and pp. of SINK, q. v. 

Sunken, (AH,) a. Sunk; lying on the bottom of a 
river or other body of water; as, a sunken wreck. 

Shaded; destitute of the sun or its light. 

Sunlight, n. The light of the sun. (Tautological.) 

Sun’man, in /ndiana, a post-village of Ripley co., 46 
m. W.N.W. of Cincinnati. 

Sunn, n. (B-t) Bee CROTOLARIA. 

Sun'niness. n. State of being sunny. 

Sun'nite, Sun’niah, n. See Suite. 

Sun' ny. a. (comp. SUNNIER; superl. SUNNIEST.) Per- 
taining to, issuing from, or resembling the sun; as, 
sunny rays. — Exposed to the beams of thesun; warmed 
by the direct rays of the sun; as, a sunny situation. — 
Tinctured by the sun; as, sunny tresses. 

Sun leture, n. Same as PHOTOGRAPH, g. v. 

Sun Prairie, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship of Dane couuty, about 11 miles north-east of 
Madison. 

Sun’-proof, a. Impervious to the beams of the sun. 

Sunrise, Sun rising. n. The time at which the 
sun rises; the first appearance of the sun above the 
horizon in the morning, or the time of such appearance. 
= Hence, by analogy, the east or orient; — used chiefly 
in poetry. 

Sunrise, or Sunrise City, in Minnesota, a post-village 
of Chisago co., on the Sunrise River, 37 m. N. of Still- 
water ; pop. abt. 300. 

Sun’‘set, Sun'setting. n. The time when the sun 
sets; the descent of the sun below the horizon; even- 
ing. — Hence, figuratively, the west or occident. 

Sun -shade, n. Same as SuN-BONNET, q. v. 

Sunshine, The light of the sun, or the place 
where it shines; the direct rays of the aun, or the place 
where they fall. — A place or position warmed and illu- 
minated by the rays of the sun, or as if by the rays of 
the sun ; as, to bask in the sunshine of royal favor, 

Sunshine. Sun’shiny, a. Bright or resplendent 
with the rays of the sun; clear, warm, or pleasant; as, a 
sunshiny day.—Bright like the sun: as, a senshiny face. 

Sun stone. n. (n.) A resplendent variety of ſel- 
spar, of a very pale, yellowish color, found in Norway. | 

Sun'stroke. or Coup DE SOLEIL, u. (d.) A disense 
affecting those who are exposed to the direct beams of 
a hot sun, particularly during any labor or active exer- 
cise. It is not uncommon among the English troops in 
India in long marches, They fall down iusensible, and | 
often die in a very short time. The nature of this com- 
plaint is not well understood, According to some, it is 
a sort of apoplexy, while others hold that it is more of 
the nature of concussion. It would appear that the 
sun's rays act upon the brain like a shock, suddenly and 
extensively influencing the nervous system, and arrest- 
ing the movements of the heart. The natives of India 
adopt the system of pouring cold water upon the head 
in such cases. Stimulants, as rum and water, are also | 
found to be of benefit; while bleeding, on the other hand, | 

it recommended, 
Sunrise; — correlative to RUNDOWN. 

Sun'ville, in Ohio, a township of Williams co.; pop. 

| abt. 1,396. 

I Sumnville. in Ænnsylrania, a post-village of Venango 


Supererogate. a. 


Superadvem'ient, a. [Lat. superadrenirns.] Coming 
to the increase or assistance of something. — Coming 
unexpectedly. 

Superangelic, (Ge,) a. Above the angels in na- 
ture or rank. 

Superan'nunte. v.a. [Lat. super, and annus, year.) 
To impair or disqualify by years, or old age and infirm- 
ity; us, a superinnuated judge. — To allow to retire 
from service on half-pay or a pension, on account of old 
age or infirmity: as, a superannuated soldier or servant, 

Superannuation, (-@'shun,) n. State of being too 
old for office or business, or of being disqualified by old 
age; state of being pensioned off us beyond service. 

Superb’, a. |Fr. superbe; Lat. superbus, from super.) 
Grand; magnificent; stately: splendid; as, a superb city. 
—Rich; ornate ; elegant ; as,a superb costume.—Showy ; 
pompous: grandiose: as, a superb spectacle. 

Superbipar'tient, (nt. n. (AH. A number 
that divides another number nearly, but not exactly, 
into two parts, leaving something over after the parts 
ure equalized.—Smart. 

Superb ly, adv. In a magnificent or splendid manner; 
richly; elegantly; showily ; us. a lady superbly dressed. 

Superb'ness, n. State of being superb or splendidly 
magnificent. 

Su percargo, n. (Naut) The person, ina merchant 
ship, appointed to superintend all the commercial trans- 
actions of the voyage. 

Supercelestial, Les“ al,) a. Placed above the firma- 
ment. 

Su'pereharge, n. 
another. 

Supereiliary. (-sil’-,) a. (Anat.) Situated above the 
eyebrows, 

Supercilious, (-si/'i-iis,) a. (Lat. super, and cilium, 
an eyelid) Expressing pride or hanghtiness by raising 
the eyebrows; manifesting hauteur, or proceeding from 
it; as, a superctlivus air a supercilious glance.—Haughty; 
dictatorial; overbearing; stuck-up; as, a supercilious 
critic. 

Superciliously, adv. Hanghtily; dogmatically; 
with an air of contempt; ina supercilious manner; as, 
to speak supercilious/y to an inferior in station. 

Supercil/iousness, n. State or quality of being 
supercilions 

Supercrescence, (-krřs'sens,) n. Fr. surcroissance.] 
That which grows upon another growing thing. 

Supercrescent, (-krés‘sent ) a, (From Lat. supercres- 
cere.) Growing on some other growing thing. 

Supercretaceous, Supracretaceous, (re- 

ta’shus,) a. (Geol,) Lying above the chalk, 

Supereu’ rious, a. Lutolerably curious or inquisitive, 

Suberdom'innnt. „. (Mus) In the descending 
scale, the sixth of the key. 

Superem'inence, Superem’‘inency, n. Dis 
tinguished eminence; state of being supereminent. 

Supereminent, a. Eminent in a superior degree, 

[Lat. supererogare.] To do more 
than is required duty. 

Supererogation, (er] n. (Tat. super, and 
erogatio, from erego, to ask from.] Performance of 
more than duty requires 

Works of superrrogution. (Theol.) The belief that 
men may acquire merit in the eyes of God by good 
works, beyond what are necessary for salvation. 

Supererog’atory, a. Performed to a degree not 
necessitated or required by duty; as, supererogatory at- 
tentions. 

Superessential, (-sén’shal,) a. Essential above the 
constitution of a thing. 

Superfe'tate, v.n. [From Lat. super, and fetare, to 
bring forth.| To conceive after a prior conception. 

Superfetation, (-tfi'shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. super ſetutio. ] 
(Prysiol.) Conception of a fœtus in a uterns which al- 

ready contains one; the impregnation of a woman 

already pregnant: — the possibility of this has been de- 


(Her.) A bearing placed upon 


co., abt. IA m. N. of Franklin. 
Sun' ward, adv. Toward the sun. 
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nied: but there is abundant evidence to show that it is 
possible at a very early period of pregnancy. Dunglison. 
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Superficial, (-fish'al,) a. [Fr. superficiel ; Lat. super- 
ficialis — super, und facies, face.) Being on the surface; 
not penetrating the substance of a thing; shallow; as, 
superficial contents. — Flimsy: shallow; not deep or 
profound; reaching or comprehending only what is ob- 
vions or apparent; as, superficeal knowledge. 

Superficialist, (-fish'al-,) n. A superficial or shallow 
person; asmatterer; a sciolist. 

Superiticiality, n. Quality of being superficial. 

Superficially, (.fis/’al-,) adv. In a shallow or super- 
ficial manner 

Superticialness, (-fish'-.) m. State or quality of being 
superficial: position on the surface; shallowness —Shal- 
lowness of observation, thought, or learning; flimsiness 
or slightness of knowledge; sciolism. 

Superficies, (Jen. Lat., from super, and facies, 
faco.) The upper face or side of a thing; the surface; 
the exterior part. 

Su'perfine, a. Surpassing others in fineness; very 

ie; most fine; as, superfine cloth. 

Su'perfineness, n. State or quality of being superfine. 

Superfin ity, n. [Fr. superfluité; Lat. superfluitas 
—super, and fluo, to flow.] Superabundance; excess, 
—State of being superfluous; something that is beyond 
what is wanted. 

Super’ fluous, a. More than is wanted or required; 
redundant; rendered unnecessary by superabundance ; 
more than enough or sufficient. 

Superfluous interval. (Mus.) An interval in excess 
of the regular diatonic interval. — Superfluous sound or 
tone, a sound or tone which comprises a semitone minor 
more than a tone 

Super’ fluously, adv. Ina superfluous manner. 

Super’ fluousness, u. State of being superfluous. 

Superhu man, a. Divine: above or beyond what is 

as, superhuman force. 
pose’, na. To lay or impose something else. 
Act of super- 


Superiwmpregna tion, n. 
TION, q. t. 

Superineum'bence. Superincum beney, u. 
State or condition of being superiucumbent. 

Superincum’ bent, a. [Lat. superincumbens.] Ly- 
ing, resting, or pressing upon something else. 

Superinduce’, v.a. (From Lat. super, in, and duco, 
to lead.) To bring in or upon, as an addition to some- 
thing. 

Superinduce ment, Superinduction, (-dik’- 
shun.) n. Act of superinducing, or state of being su- 
perinduced. 

Superintend’, v. a. [Lat. super, and intendo.] To 
direct the mind or attention to a care over; to have or 
exercise the charge or oversight of; to control with the 
power of direction; to take care of with authority; to 
oversee or overlook; to manage, guide, or regulate; as, 
to superintend n business. 

Superintend'ence, Superintend'eney, n. 
Act of superintending for the purpose of direction, and 


with anthority to exercise control or supervision; in- 
spection, oversight; care; arrangement; direction; 
guidance. 

Superintendent, a. Overlooking others with au- 

anagerial, 

—n. One who has the superintendence, or the oversight, 
or charge of something, with the power of direction; an 
inspector; an overlooker; an overseer; a director; us, 
a superintendent of police. 

Superior, a. [Lat., compar. of superus, that is above.] 
Higher; upper: re elevated in place or location; as, 
the superior part of au image. — Higher in rank or of- 
fice; more exalted in dignity or distinction ; as, a supe- 
rior ofticer — Surpassing others in the greatness, good- 
ness, or value of any quality; higher or greater in merit 
or excellence; as, a man of superior understanding. — 
Being beyond the power or influence of; too great or 
firm to be subdued or affected by;—with to; as, his 
mind proved superior to the crisis. 

(Bol.) Posterior; — said of an axillary flower. — As- 
cending,. as a radicle, 

—n. One who is more advanced in age than another. — 
One who is more elevated or exalted in rank, office, or 
dignity than another; as, a man respected by his supe- 
riors.—One who surpasses others in merit, dignity, excel- 
lence, or qualities of any d; as. Macaulay has no su- 


perior asa graphic historian.—The chief of a monastery, | Superjacent, (Ja'sent.) a. 


convent, or abbey. 

—pl. (Print.) Small letters or figures cast at the top 
of the shank of types, thus (% They are generally 
used for references to marginal or fout-notes, and in 
Mathematical works, 

Superior. (Lake,) the most westerly and most ex- 
tensive of the great lakes of the St. Lawrence basin, 
in N. America, being the largest existing body of fresh 
water. It is of a triangular form. extending between 
Tat. 46° 30“ and 499 N., and Lon and 929 20’ W. Its 
length. E. to W., is About 360 m., with a mean breadth 
of abont 80 m., so that its area may be taken at about 
28,600 sq. m. The mean depth is estimated at 900 feet, 
and the height of its surface at about 640 feet above the 
Atlantic. 
of much importance except the St. Lonis, which enters 
at its S.W. extremity, and the Riviere au Grand Portage. 
During the melting of the snow, these and the other 
rivers sweep into the lake vast quantities of sand, boul- 
der-stones, and drift timber. It discharges itself at its 
E. extremity into Lakes Hnron and Michigan, by the 
river and falls of St. Mary. This lake embosoms many 
large and well-wooded islands, the chief of which is Isle 
Royal. The country of the N. and E. isa mountainous 
pmbankment of ruck, from 200 to 1,500 feet in height; 


It receives upwards of 50 rivers, but none is|Super’nal, a. 


Supernatat ion. (-(d'shun,) n. 
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the climate unfavorable, and the vegetation slow and 
scanty. Upon the S. the land is also high, generally 
sandy, sterile, and the coast dangerous, subject to storms 
and sudden transitions of temperature, and to fogs aud 
mists. The mean heat in June and July is about 659 
Fahr., but a frighttnl winter prevails for nine months 
of the year. 
the U. S. passes from Lake Huron up the river St. Mary, 
the outlet of Luke Superior, through the centre of the 
lower half of this lake, to the mouth of Pigeon River on 
the N. shore, between Isle Royal and the Cunadinn coast 
The S coast of the lake from the outlet to Montreal 
River belongs to the upper peninsula of Michigan, From 
this river to the River St. Leuis at Fond du Lac the 
coast belongs to Wisconsin, and thence around to Pigeon 
River to Minnesota, Toward each extremity the lake 
contracts in width, and at the lower end terminates in 
a bay which falls into the outlet, the St. Mary's River, 
at the two opposite headlands of Gros Cape on the N. 
and Point Iroquois on the S. Thence to the mouth of 
the St. Mary's at Lake Huron is about 60 m, The nav- 
igation of this river is uninterrupted 20 in. below its source 
at the Falls of St. Mary, or, as the place is commonly 
called, Sault Ste. Marie. Here the river descends in a 
succession of rapids extending A of a mile, trom 18 to 
21 tect, the fall varying with the stage of the water in 
Lake Superior. Birch canoes run these rapids sately 

though they appear full of rocks; they have also been 
run by one sailing-vessel, und a sail-bout has ascended 
them before a strong wind. A ship-canal has been con- 
structed past the Falls by the U. States government, 80 
that now the lake is accessible to vessels from the At- 
lantic Ocean. It is only through the outlet that Lake 
Superior has been reached by any ordinary mode of 
travel, and while the territory belonged to the Indians, 
the fur companies had exclusive control of this means 
of access, It is only very recently that communication 


has been opened by roads from Fond du Lac to the Mis- |S 


sissippi, and trom the forks of the Outonagon. on the 8. 
side of the lake into the settled portions of Wisconsin. 
The latter road pursues a S. course to Lac Vieux Desert. 
and then branches, one route turning E. toward Green 
Bay, and the other following the course of the streams 
that lead into the Wisconsin River. The rocks around 
the lake are very ancient, belonging principally to the 
Laurentian and Huronian systems of the Azoic series, 
overlaid in some places, especially on the S. side, with 
patches of the Lower Silurian, The prevalent Lauren- 
tian rock is orthoclase gneiss. Among the Huronian 
rocks are greenstones, Slates, conglomerates, quartzites, 
and limestones. The Lower Silurian rocks are solt 
sandstones. There is everywhere much evidence of 
glacial action. The Huronian rocks are well stored with 
useful minerals. The copper and iron mines of the 8. 
side are celebrated for their extent und richness. The 
richest copper-mines are situated near Kee-wee-naw 
Point. The metal occurs principally native, and some- 
times in single masses of great size. Native silver is 
found associated with the native copper, and sometimes 
intimately mixed with it. Gold hasbeen found in small 
specks at Namainse on the British side. Lead ore oc- 
curs in some places. The beds of haematite, or red iron 
ore, at Marquette, on the American side, are of wonder- 
fulextent. They are sitnated about 12 m. inland. The 
ore is conveyed by a railway to the harbor, thence by 
vessels to Cleveland, on Lake Erie, and thence by ruil 
to Pittsburg, where it is smelted. The water of Lake 
S, remarkable for its coldness, purity, and transparency, 
is inhabited by many kinds of fish, among which are the 
delicious white-fish and the gray tront. 

Supe'rior, in wa, a twp. of Buchanan co.: pop, abt. 900. 

Superior, in Michigan, a township of Washtenaw co.; 
pop. abt. 1, 800. 

Superior, in Wisconsin, a post-town, port of entry, 
and cap. of Donglas co., near the month of St. Lonis 
River, in Lake Superior, abt. 250 m. W N.W. of Green 
Bay; Lat. 46° 38’ 31” N., Lon. 92° 31/ 28” W. Pop. ubt. 
1.100. 

Supe’rioress, n. A female superior in a conventual 
establishment, 

Superiority, n. [L. Lat. superioritas.] State or 
quality of being superior; quality of being more ad- 
vanced or exalted, or higher, greater, or more excellent 
than another in any respect: preéminence ; nscendency ; 
predominancy ; as, superiority of social position. 

[From Lat. superjacere.} 

ing above; us, suprrjacent strata. 

Super lative, a. [Fr. superlatif; Lat. superiativus.] 
Being borne or lifted up high above others ; highest or 
most eminent in quality or degree; supreme; surpass- 
ing all others; as, a man of superlative judgment. 

(Gram.) Expressing the highest or utmost degree in 
the comparison of adjectives or adverbs. 

—n. That which is highest, or most exalted or eminent. 

(Gram.) The highest or third degree in the compari- 
son of adjectives or adverbs; — formed in the Teuton 
languages by the additional syllable est, as, fairest; or 
by the use of most or least. 

Super latively, adv. In a superlative manner. 

Supermun dane. a. Being above the world. 

Lat. supernus.| Being in a higher 
place or region having a more elevated location; as, 
supernal orbs ‘elestial; heavenly; relating to, or 
concerning, things above; as, supernal power. 

Supernatant, s. [From Lat. super, and natare, to 
swim.) Swimming or floating on the surface; as, drift- 
wood supernatant on water, 

Act of floating or 
swimming on the 8urfice of a liquid body. 

Supernatural. a. Miraculous; being beyond or ex- 


ceeding natural laws or powers, 


vƏ 


The boundary line between Canada and 
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Sapernat’aralism, (-izm,) n. State or quality of 
being supernatural. 

(Theol.) The doctrine of supernatural influence, 
agency. or power. 

Supernat'uralist, n. One who holds me tenets of 
supernatural 

Supernaturalis’‘tic, a. 
erence to supernaturalism. 

Supernatural'ity, Supernat’‘uralness, n. 
State or quality of being supernatural. 

Supernat’urally, adv. lu w manner exceeding or 
transcending the established course or laws of nature. 

Supernu’merary, u. [From Lat. super, and numerus, 
number] Exceeding a number specified or prescribed ; 
as, a supernumerary clerk. — Exceeding a necessary, 
usual, or required number or quantity; as, supernumer- 
ary expenditures, 

—n. One who, or that which, is beyond the number 
stated, or beyond what is necessary or usual; particu- 
larly. a person employed to fill the place of another. 
See Super. 

Superordination, (nahun, The ordination of 
a person to fill w station ulready occupied. 

Superphosphate of Lime, (-/os‘fait.) (Chem.) 
A mixture consisting of burnt bones 2 parts, sulphuric 
acid 1 part, and water 3 parts, allowed to stand for a 
few days in a warm situation. It is largely used as a 
Manure for land. See MANURE. 

Superpose’ v.a. (Lat. superponere, superpositun.] To 
lay upon, as one kind of rock on another. 

Superposition, (-zish’un.) n. (Fr.] Act of super- 
posing; as, the superposition of rocks. — State of being 
superposed. 

Supersat'urate, (-yu-rūte,) v.a. To cause surplus sat- 
uration, 

Supersaturation, (-rd’shun,) n. Process of addin 
beyond sutnration ; also, state of being supersaturated 

erscribe’, v a. [Lat. super. and scribo, to write.) 

To write or engrave on the top, ontside, or surface; or, 

to write one’s name or address on the outside or cover, 

as of a letter. 

Superscription., (-skrip’shun,) n. Act of superscrib- 
ing. — That which is written or engraved on the out- 
side, as of a letter; also, an iinpression of letters on coins. 

Supersec'ular, a. Being above worldly or secular 
things. 

Supersede’, v.a. [Lat. super, and sedeo, to sit.) To 
retrain or desist from; to avoid; to set aside: to make 
void, inefficacious, or useless, by superior power, or by 
coming in the place of; — hence, to displace or render 
unnecessary ; to suspend ; as, to supersede the workings 
of reason. (South.) — To displace; to replace; to come or 
be placed in the room of; ns, an employé is superseded 
by the appointment of another. 

Superse dens, n [Lat., stay or set aside] (Law.) A 
writ that hes to stay various ordinary proceedings. 

Supersedure, (r.) Supersession, (-s¢sh’- 
un,) n. Act of setting aside or superseding. 

Supersen’'sitiveness, n. Over-sensitiveness: mor- 
bid sensibility. 

Supersensual, (-sén’shwal, Supersen’suous, a. 
Above the senses. 

Superstition, (-stish’un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. superstitio, 
from supersto, — super. sto, status, to stand] Literally, 
a standing still, over, or by a thing; — hence, a gazing 
upon with wonder, awe, or fear, as something occult or 
mysterious — Particularly, amazement, wonder, dread— 
especially of the divine or superuutural ; excessive fear 
of divine agency: unreasonable religious belief; exces- 
sive exactness or rigor in religious epinions or practice; 
excess or extravagance in religious rites; the doing of 
things not required by God, or abstaining from things not 
forbidden ; or, the belief of what is munstrous or absurd, 
or belief without evidence. — False religion ; worship of 
idols or false gods; fetichism ; a rite or practice proceed- 
ing trom excessive scrupulousness in religion :— fre- 
quently used plurally in this sense, as a religion. — 
Scrupulous exactness; over-nicety. — Belief in the di. 
rect agency of superior powers, in omens or prognosties, 
or in certain extraordinary or singular events or mani- 
festations. 

Superstitious, (%%% u.) a. [Fr. superstitieux ; Lat. 
superstitiosus.) Belonxing or relating to, manifesting, 
or proceeding trom, superstition ; as, superstitious cere- 
monies. — Given or addicted to superstition; over-seru- 
pulous and rigid in religious observances; full of idle 
fancies and scrupulosities in regard to religion; as, a 
superstitious person. — Excessively exact; scrupulous 
beyond necessity. 

Superstitiously, (-stish’us-,) adv. In a superstitious 
manner. 

Superstitiousness, (-stish’us-,) n. Quality of being 
superstitious. 

Superstra’‘tum, u.: pl. Superstrata. A stratum or 
layer resting on another, or on something else. 

Superstruction, (-struk’shun,) n. Actofsuporstruct- 
ing or building upon. — That which is built upon some 
foundation; a superstructure. 

Superstructure, (str tn. Any structure or 
edifice built or raised on something else; particularly, 
any building raised on a foundation.—Anything erected 
ona basis or foundation. 

Superton’ic, n. (Mus.) The recond above the key-note, 

Supervene’, v.n. [Lat. super, and venio, to come.) 
To come upon, as something extrincons; to happen; to 
take place or occur with relation te something eise. 

Supervention, (-vén’stu:,) n Act of supervening. 

Supervisal, vz“) n. Act of supervising; supervision. 

Supervis ) v. a. Lat. super, and visuo — video, 

v look over, to oversee ; to snperintend; to in 
spect ; us, tu supervise a literary work throngh the press 


Pertaining or having ref- 
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supervision. (-vizh’un,) n. Act of supervising or 
overseeing ; inspection; superintendence: supervisal, 

su pervisor, (-wiz’-) n. One who supervises; an over- 
seer; an inspector; a superintendent, 

Supervolute’, a. (t.) Possessing a plaited and 
convolute arrangement in the bud. 

Sapination, (-nd’shun,) m. [Fr.; Lat. supinatio.] 
Act of lying, or state of being laid, with the fuce sky- 
ward. — Act or art of turning the palm of the hand up- 
ward by rotating the radius upon the ulna, 

Supina'tor, n. (Anat.) A muscle which serves to 
bend the palm of the hand upward. 

Supine, u. (Lat. supinus, on the Mek.) (Gram) A 
pame given to two cases of verbal Latin substantives, 
the active supine being the accusative, and the passive| 
(the introduction to which is unnecessary) being the 
ablative. 

—a. [Lat. supinus.] Lying on the back, or with the 
face upward ; — correlative to prone; us. a supine pos- 
ture. — Leaning backward, in a manner to be exposed 
to the sun.— Reposing; drowsy; indolent; listless; 
apathetic; careless; thoughtless ; inattentive ; as, supine 
cree y 

Supine'ness. n. State or quality of being supine. 

Sup per, n. Fr. souper; Ger. suppe, soup.) That which 
is sipped or supped; specifically, the evening meal, 

Lr supper. Bee EUCHARIST. 

Bup'ping, n. Act of taking supper. 

Buppinnt' v. a. (Fr. supplanter; Lat. supplanta — 
sub, and planta.) Literally, to trip up the heels of; ns, 
the rocking town supplants their footsteps. — Specifi- 
caily, to displace, or take the place or stead of; to re- 
move by stratagem or insidious arts. 

ro overthrow ; to overpower ; to undermine ; as, to sup- 
plant a recognized religious faith. 

Supplantation, (-tG'shun,) n. [Fr.] Act of sup- 
pleating. 

Supplant’er, u. One who supplants or undermines. 

Supple, (sip‘pl,) a. (Fr. souple, from Lat. supplex — 
sab, and piico, to fold. ly bent; pliunt; flexible; 
as, supple fingers. — Yielding; characterized by ready 
compliance; not obstinate; lax: as, a supple con- 
ecience.— Fawning; flattering; toadyish; obsequious ; 
bending to the will or humor of others; as, a supple 
manner.—That which makes pliant or flexible; as, 
supple goverument — Saks. 

—v. a. To rendler yielding or flexible; to make soft or 
pliant; as, to supple buckskin. — To make compliant or 
submissive; as, a mother supples the will of a child. 

—v. n. To become soft, pliant, or flexible; as, stones 
suppled into softness. — Dryd-n. 

Supplement. u. [Fr.: Lat. supplementum, from sup- 
pleo — sub, and pleo, to fill.) An addition to anything 
by which it is made more full and complete ; specifically, 
an appendix or addendum to a book or treatise to correct 
its errors, or make good its deficiencies. 

( Math.) lu geometry, the supplement of an arc is its 
defect from a semi circumference; and, the supplement 
of an angle is its defect from two right angles, Two 
supplemental angles are together equal to right angles 

Tr. a. To supply: to add something, as to a writing, &c. 

Supplemental, Supplement'ary. a. [Fr. sup- 
plementaire.) Additional: added to supply what is 
wanted; by way of appendix, addendum, or erratum; 
48. supplemental law, a supplementary writing. 

un'pleness, n. Quality of being supple or easily 
bent; pliability; as, suppleness of the limbs. — Readi- 
hess of compliance; quality of being yielding; facility ; 
as. supplenzss of mind. 

Sup’pietive, Sup'pletory, a. [From Lat. sup- 
ples. Supplemental ; supplying deficiencies ; as, a sup- 
pletory act. 

Sup’ pletory,n. That which supplies a deficiency. 

Sup’pliant, a. [Fr., from Lat supplier — supplico.) 
Supplicating; asking or beseeching humbly, earnestly, 
or subrnissively: entreating: imploring. — Manifesting 
entreaty or petitioning; expressive of humble suppli- 
cation. 

—n. A supplicant; an humble suer or petitioner ; one who 
entreats or beseeches submissively. 

Sup’pliantly, adv. Ina suppliant manner. 

Sup’plieant, a. [Lat. supplicans.) Supplicating; 
beseeching; entreating ; asking submissively ; as, ú sup- 
plicarat sinner. 

=n. One who snpplicates, implores, or entreats; a peti- 
tioner who asks or beseeches earnestly and snbmissively. 

Sup’plicate, v.a. Fr. supplier; Lat. supplico.) To! 
seek for by earnest prayer; to beseech or entreat for; 
as. tO supplicate mercy. — To address in prayer or sup- 
plicat 1; as, to supplicate the Almighty. | 

o. a. “Po ask with earnestness or subinission; to entreat ; 
to beseech; to implore; to beg: to petition; to crave. 

Bupptl icat'ingly, adv. By way of supplication. 

Supp lication, (-ka’shun,) n. (Fr.; Lat. supplicatio.) 
Act of supplicating; humble and earnest prayer in 
bit ene! ti Earnest request, entreaty, petition, or solici- 

on. 


Sup’ plicator, n. One who entreats, beseeches, or 
poli 


y.a. Characterized by supplication or 
ty; humble: submissive. 
Jer. n. One who supplies or provides. 
Suppl ies, (-pliz’,) n. pl.of Surpir. Things provided in 
sulticiency ;— specifically, the sums granted by Con- 
gress, or any legislative body for defraying the public 
expenditure for the current year; as, to vote supplies, 
Supply’, v.a. (imp. and pp, 8UPPLIED.) ¶ Fr. supplier : 
Lat. rupplen—suh, and plen, to fill.) To afford or furnish 
a Sufliciency for; to provide, as means or necessaries ;| 
to fill up. as when any deficiency occurs; to farnish or 
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a city with victuals, to supply one's pocket with cash.— ' 
To serve instead, or in lieu of; to act as substitute for. — 
To give or bring: to furnish ; to accommodate with; as, 
trees supply a welcome shade from the sun. 

—n. That which supplies a want or deficiency ;—also, 
that which is furnished; sufficiency of things for need 
or requirement. — Particularly, necessary stores or pro- 
visions, as for the subsistence of x large number of peo- 
ple; — generally in the plural; us, to receive supplies. 

—pl. See Surviiss. 

Support, v.a. (Fr. supporter; Lat. supporto—sub,| 
and porto, to carry.) To bear, uphold, or sustain, as 
weight, &c.; to keep from falling ;— used in n literal or 
physical sense; as, the foundation supports the house.— 
To sustain or endure without being overcome, exhausted, 
or vanquished in strength or character; as, to support 
pain, distress, or calamity. — To solace, cheer, succor, or 
defend under untoward or trying circumstances; to 
keep from fainting, sinking, or losing heart or courage; 
as, he supported his spirits with hopetal thoughts of the 
future. — To act or represent creditably; to assume or 
sustain a rolé,or part, with distinction or success; as, to 
support the character of Othello. - To maintain; to sus- 
tain with provisions and the necessary means of living; 
as, to support and bring upa family. — To supply funds 
for, or the means of continuing; to carry on; to up- 
hold by aid or to countenance ; to maintain; as, to sup- 
port government, to support a war, contest, or contro- 
versy.— To substantiate ; to corroborate; to make good; 
to verify; to validate; as, the evidence will not support 
the charge. — To vindicate; to maintain, sustain, or de- 
fend successfully; as, to support one's own interests 
when assailed or jeopardized, — To adhere to; to uphold 
by aid or countenance; to attach, as n partisan of; as 
to supporta friend, canse, or party. To act as one’s aid, 
attendant, or honorary assistant on some public occa: | 
sion; as, to support a lady with one’s arm, to support a 
chairman by acting as croupier, &c. | 

To support arms. ( Mil.) To hold the rifle or musket | 
vertically at the left shoulder, sustained by having the 
hammer rest on the left tore-arm, which is passed across | 
the breast. 

—n. Act or operation of supporting, or of upholding or 
sustaining.— That which supports, sustains, upholds. or 
keeps from falling, as a pillar, prop, stay, or foundation | 
of any kind. — That which maintains life; maintenance ; 
subsistence; necessaries of life, or income; continu- 
ance in any state, or preservation from falling, sinking, 
or failing; that which snstains any person or thing, 
without suffering him or it to fail, decline, or languish ; 
that which contributes to or relieves; aid; help; suc- 
cor; assistance. 

Points of support. (Arch.) The collected areas on 
the plan, of the piers, walls, columns, and the like, upon 
which an editice rests, or by which it is supported. Brande. 

Rights of support. (Law.) An easement or servitude 
by which the owner of a house has a right to rest his 
timbers on the walls of his neighbor's house. — Kent. 

Support‘able, a. That may be supported, upheld, 
or sustained; that may be borne, endured, or tolerated ; 
as, a supportable loss. — That may be maintained or de- 
fended ; as, a supportable cause. 

Support’ableness, n. State of being supportable, 

Supportably, adv. Ina supportable manner. 

Supporter, u. One who, or that which, supports, up- 
holds, sustains, maintains, succors, and the like. — Par- 
ticularly, a partisan: an ally; an adherent; one who 
espouses a part or side; as, he is an able supporter of 
his party in Congress. 

(Surg.) Same as TRUSS, q. v. 

—pl. (Ship-building.) The knee-pieces under the cathead. 

(Her.) Figures placed on each side of the scroll, as 
if to support it. 

Supposable, (-péz’a-bl,) a. That may be supposed, or 
imagined to exist; as, a supposable fact. 

Suppose’, (-péz,) v. a. [Fr. supposer; Lat. suppono.] 
To lay down or state, as a proposition or fuct that may 
exist or be true, though not known or believed to be true 
or to exist; or, to imagine or admit to exist, for the 
sake of argument or illustration ; to assume to be true 
or real; as, let us suppose that what has been advanced 
is fact. — To receive as true; to credit or believe with- 
out inquiry or examination; to imagine; as, you must 
not suppose him to lack good qualities. — To imply or 
infer by natural or intelligent laws; to require or pre- 
sume to exist or be true; as, one rogue always supposes 
roguery in another. 

—v. n, To think; to make supposition; to believe, con- 
sider, or imagine. 

Supposer, (:“) n. One who anpposes. 

Supposition, (/ n,) n. [Fr.; Lat. suppositio.] 
Act of supposing; act of asserting, imagining, or ad- 
mitting as trne or existing, what is known not to be 
true, or what is not proved. — The position of a thing 
known not to be true or not substantiated ; hypothesis; 
imagination; as, the fallibility of a supposition. — Con- 
jecture; surmise ; speculation; guess. 

(us.) The use of two successive notes of equal value 
as to time, one of which being a discord, supposes the 
other to be a concord. — Brande, 

Suppositional, (-zish’un-,) a. 
ditional. 

Supposititions, (-pédz-i-ish'us,)a. Substituted; put 
by trick, artifice, or stratagem in the place of another; 
counterfeit ; spurious ; not genuine; as, a supposttitious 
child. 

Supposititiously, (-tish’us-ly,) adv. 
tion; hypothetically, 

Suppositive, (,) a. Implying supposition. 


Hypothetical ; con- 


By snpposi- 
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Suppos‘itively, adv. By, with, or upon supposition. 

Suppository, n. [Lat. -. I place under.} 
(Med.) A pill or bolus introduced into the rectum, 
where it gradually dissolves. Opium is sometimes use- 
fully applied in this way ty allay irritation of the Llad- 
der and the neighboring parts. 

Suppress’, v.u. [Lat supprimo.) To overthrow; to 
quell; to put down; to subdue; to overthrow, aud crush 
or destroy; as, to suppress a riot, or revolt — To re- 
press; to restrain; to keepin; to withdraw from vent 
or utterance; as, to suppress a sigh. — To conceal; not 
to disclose or reveal; to retain without communication or 
making public; to stifle ; us, to suppress the truth about 
anything — To hinder; to restrain; to stop trom flow 
or circulation ; to obstruct from emissions or discharges ; 
as, to suppress a hemorrhige. 

Suppres'sible, a. That may be suppressed. 

Suppression, (présh’un,) n. [Fr.; Lat. suppressio.] 
Act of suppressing, crushing, or destroying ; act of hold- 
ing back or retaining from vent, utterance, disclosure, 
or circulation; concealment; state of being suppressed; 
the keeping back of anything from public knowledge 
or notice; as, the suppression of an insurrection, the 
suppression of facts, of evidence, of a pamphlet, Ke. — 
The stoppage, obstruction, or morbid retention of dis- 
charges, or of u cutaneous eruption. 

(Gram.) A figure sometimes so called by which worde 
are omitted in a sentence which are nevertheless to be 
understood as necessary to a perfect construction; as, 
for instance, in most languages. the repetition of a noun 
is avoided where it is coupled with a pronoun ip one 
branch of the proposition; e.g. “This (horse) is my 
horse,” or“ This horse is mine” (horse). — See ELLIPsis. 

Suppress‘ive, a. Subduing: withholding ; tending to 
suppress ; concealing ; us, suppressive measures, 

Suppress or, n. [Lat.] Oue who suppresses or sub- 

nes. 

Sup’purate, v.n. [Lat. suppuro, suppuratus — sub, 
aud pus, puris, pus.) To form or generate pus or mat- 
ter; us, an abscess suppurates. 

—v.a. To cause to generate pus, as a boil. 

Suppuration, (-rd@’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. suppuratio,] 
The process of producing or of forming pus, as in a 
wound or abscess. — Pus or purulent matter, 

Sup’purative, a. [Fr. suppuratif.] Promoting sup- 
puration: having a tendency to suppurate. 

—n. A medicine that excites suppuration, 

Su’pra. [Another form of Super, q. v.) A Latin pre- 
position, used as an English prefix in certain compound 
words, and indicating or implying the sense of over, 
abore, beyond. 

Supra-ax illary. Suprafoliaceous, (c. li- a 
shus.) (Bot.) Inserted into the stem above the leaf, 
petiole, or axil, as a peduncle. 

Supradecom’pound, a. (Bot.) Compound in a 
triple degree. 

Supralapsa’rians, n. pl. (Eccl Hist.) Those wh 
amony Calvinists, assert that the fall of Adam, with al 
its consequences, was predestinated from all eternity; 
—opposed to sublapsorians, or INPRALAPSARIANS, q. v. 

Supralapsa’rianism, (bien.) (Theol) The doc- 
trinal tenets held by the Supraiapsarians. 

Supravul’gar, d. Above vulgar, plebeian, or com- 
monplace reach or acceptation. 

Supremacy, n. [Fr. suprématie.) State of being 
supreme, or in the highest degree of station or power; 
holding the most exalted place in authority, governe 
ment, or power; as, the supremacy of the law, the su- 
premacy of the crown. 

Supreme’, a. [Fr.; Lat. supremus, superl. of superus, 
upper, higher] Highest in authority; holding the 
most exalted place in government or power; us. the 
Supreme Court of the U. States Highest ; greatest, or 
Most excellent zus, supreme happiness. — Utmost ; great- 
est possible; not to be surpassed; — usually in combi- 
nation with words implying or expressing a bad sense; 
as, supreme folly, supreme humbug, in other words, folly 
or humbug in the superlative degree. 

(Bot) Located at the highest part or point, 

Supreme'ly, adv In the highest degree; with the 
highest authority ; to the utmost extent; superlatively. 

Suquamish, a W. co. of Washington Territory, on the 
Pacific, and intersected by Sawamish River; area, 500 
sq. m. 

Sur. A prefix borrowed from the French, contracted from 
Lat. super, supra, and denoting above, beyond, over, upon. 

Surabaya, Sourabaya, (s00-ra-bi'a,) u large sea 
port-town of Java, on the N.E. coast, and cap. of one of 
the 3 provs. into which the island is divided by the Dutch; 
Lat. 70 12’ 30” S., Lon. 112° 4477” E. It is situated at 
the mouth of a navigable river, 114 mile from the sea- 
shore. The river separates the European part of .the 
town from the Chinese and the native quarter. The 
honges are very good, and some are elegant, particularly 
the country seats of private individuals, & is situated 
within that narrow strait which is formed by the islands 
of Java and Madura, and is defended by batteries, The 
month of the river is also defended. Jbp. 125,000, 

Su'ral. a. [From Lat. sura, the calf of the leg.] (Anat.) 
Pertaining to, or situated in, the calf of the leg; as, the 
sural artery. 

Surat, (soo-rat’,) a city of British India, and the cap. of 
a district of its own name, in the Bombay presidency, 
on the river Taptee, about 20 m. from its mouth, and 
150 m, from Bombay. It is fortified, and carries on a 
very extensive trade. Php. 146,720. 

Sur’base,n. (Arch.) The upper base of a room, or, 
rather, the cornice of the dado. 

Sur’based, (-bast,) a. (Arch.) Having a surbase. 
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—n. A word expressive or implicative of supposition, 


equip with what is demanded or required; as, to supply 


us if. 
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Surbase’ment, z. (Arch.) The trail of any arch or 
vault which describes a portion of an ellipse. — Elmes. 
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Sur’-bed, v.a. To set edgewise, as a stone. 

Surcharge’, v.a. (Fr. surcharger.) To overload; to 
overburden ; as, tu surcharge an estate with mortgages. 

(Law) The putting, by u commoner, of more beasts 
on the common than he has a right to. — ( Equity.) The 
showing, as an omission in an account for which credit 
ought to have been given. 

Surecharg’er, n. One who overburdens. 

Surcingle., (-sing’g/,) n. (Fr. sur, und Lat. cingulum, a 
belt, from cing», to gird.) A belt, band, or girth which 
passes over a saddle, or over anything laid on a horse's 
back, to bind and keep it in its place. 

(Kecl.) The girdle of a cassock, by which it is fast- 
ened around the waist. 

Sur coat, n. (O. Fr. surcot.] Formerly, any garment 
worn over defensive armor; the term, however, is more 
generally applied to the long and flowing drapery of 
knights, anterior to the introduction of plate-urmor, 
and which was frequently emblazoned with their family 
arms (Fig. 591); «tabard ( Furholt.) — The name given 
to u short robe, worn over the tunic or long robe, ter- 
minating a little below the knee, forming part of the 
costume of ladies at the close of the 11th century. 

Sur’culose, a. (Bot.) Yielding suckers, or shoots re- 
sembling them. — Gray. 

Burd, a. (Lat. surdus. deaf.) (Math.) Involving surds; 
radical; as, a surd expression, quantity, or number. 

( Pron.) Atonic; aspirate; toneless; not sonant or 
intonated ; — expressed of articulate sounds, or alpha- 
betical letters, as s, J, p, compared with 2, v, b, which 
are sonant or vocal. 

(Arith. and Algebra.) A magnitude which is inex- 
pressible by rational numbers. ‘Thus, the square root 
of 2. the cube root of 3. Kc. are numbers which can- 
not be expreased exactly in the ordinary notation, and 
are represented by prefixing the radical signs indicating 
the operations, viz.: y2 9⁄3. Such quantities ure vther- 
wise called irrational or incommensurable. 

Sure, (shoor,) a. (comp. SURER ; superl. sunksr.) [Fr. 
sûr; contracted from Lat. puke! Positively know- 
ing; having full certainty or confidence; believing be- 
yond suspicion or doubt; with implicit trust or up- 

nestioning reliance; ns, I am sure she means well.— 

rtain or confident of obtaining or of retaining; as, if 
he continnes as he has begun his success is sure. — Un- 
failing; firm; infallible; stable; steady; permanent; 
fit, suitable, or proper to be relied or depended on; not 
liable to be broken or disturbed; not susceptible of 
failure; as, a sure foundation. 

To be sure, certainly: of course; without doubt or 
qnestion; as, Then the man is more rogue than fool? 
To be sure he is. — To make sure, to make positive or 
certain; to render, manage, or contrive so that there 
shall be no prospect or apprehension of default or fail- 
ure; as, make sure of the chance while you have it. 

—ady, Certainly; infallibly; undoubtedly; firmly; with- 
out danger of falling or failing; as.“ "Pis pleasant, sure, 
to see one’s name in print.” — Byron. 

Sure, (svor,) a river of Belgium, joining the Moselle, 7 
m. from Treves, after a course of 90 miles. 

Sure -ſooted., a. Not liable to stumble or fall; as, a 
sure-footed mule. 

Sure'ly, udv. In a sure, certain, or reliable manner; 
f undoubtedly; positively; as, mun shall surely 

e. 

—Steadily; firmly; with sure hold or tread; without 
danger of stumbling or falling; as, to walk surely. 

Surety, (Hor .) n. [Fr. sûreté; Lat. securitas — se- 
curus.| State of being sure; certainty; security; in- 
dubitableness ; as, he kue it of a surety. — That which 
confirms, bases, or makes sure; foundation of stability; 
ground or support of confidence or security; as, what 
surely have I that you will keep your word? 

(Law.) A person who binds himself for the payment 
of a sum of money, or for the performance of something 
else, for another, who is already bound for the sume. A 
S. differs from a guarantor in this, that the latter can- 
not be sued until after a suit against the principal. It 
differs from bau in this, that the latter actually has, or 
is by law presumed to have, the custody of his principal, 
while the former has no control over him. The bail 
may surrender his principal on discharge of his obliga- 
tions; the S. cannot be discharged by such surrender. 

Bouvier. 

Sure'tyship, Sure'tiship. n. State or condition 
of being surety; the obligation of a person to answer 
for another. 

Surf, „. (0. Fr. Sint. from sur, and flotter, to float.) 
The swell of the sea which breaks upon the shore, or 
npon sund-banks or rocks 

Surface, (sur’fus,) n. [Fr.; Lat. superficies—super, and 
Sacies, face.) The upper face or side of anything; as, 
he does not look beyond the suxface.— The exterior 
part of anything that has length and brendth; one of 
the limits that terminates a solid; superficies; the upper 
stratum of the soil; outside; as, the earth's gurſuce, the 
surface of the body, &. 

(Geom.) The boundary of a solid, or that which has 
length and breadth, but no thickness. A surface may 
be conceived to be generated by the motion of a straight 
or curved line, just as the latter may be generated by 
the motion of a point. A surface is said to be plane 
when a right line can be applied to it everywhere and 
in every direction; in other cases it is called a curved! 
surface. 

—v.a. To give a smooth or plane surface to. — To work 
over the surface of, a8 ground, in prospecting for gold. 

Sur facer, (-sér,) n. A planing-machine for wood. 

Surf-hont. u (Nat) Same as LIFR-BOAT, 9. v. 
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Jacina, to make.) To feed with meat or drink so as to 
oppress the stomach and derange the functions of the 
digestive system ; to over-feed, and produce a nausea or | 
uneasiness in; to cram or gorge with tood. — Hence, to 
clog; to sate; to fill with satiety and loathing; as, he 
surfeils one with bis obsequiousness. 

r. u. To be fed ull the system is oppressed, and qualm- 
ishness or indigestion ensues ; as, they surfeited on the 
good things set befure them. 

—n. (d.) An indisposition caused by overcharging the 
stomach, by an excess in eating or drinking; generally 
the former, aud most frequently by partaking to reple- 
tion of some kind of food. A surfeit, however, frequent- 
ly occurs to persons of a very temperate habit, and from 
partaking very sparingly of the article that caused it. 
Shell-fish, cheese, dried meat, or sausages often produce 
what is called a &. indicated by sickness, pain in the 
head, a hot, dry skin, and a most uncomfortable sensa- 
tion generally. An emetic in all cases is the best and 
quickest remedy; a glass of warm water, with a tea- 
spoonful of salt in it, will always effect the purpose if 
ho other emetic is at hand. 

—Hence, by analogy, nausea or disgnst resulting from ex- 
cess; satiety ; glut; as, flattery was lavished on her even 
to sur frit. 

Surfeit’er, n. One who surfeits ; a glutton. 

Surge, ,.) n. (From Lat. surgo — surrigo — sub, and 
rego, to plea The rising or swelling of a wave or 
billow; also, a large wave, billow, or comber; a great 
rolling swell of water; as, the foaming surge. 

(Ship-building.) In a capstan, the tapered part in 
front of the whelps, between the chocks, on which the 
Inessenger may surge. 

—v. a. (Naut.) To render, as a rope, round a pin or 
kevel; as, to surge a hawser. 

—v.n. To swell; to rise high and roll, as waves; as, 
surging billows. 

(N ut.) To slip back; as, the messenger surges. 
Surge'less, a. Smooth; culm; without surges, 
Surgeon, (surjun,)n. O. Fr. chirurgien ; Gr. cheir, 

the hand, and ergon, work.] One who practises surgery. 

(Zoél.) A fish of the genus Acanthurus (A. phleboto- 
mus), Which is 6 to 10 inches long, and has a movable 
spine at the base of the tail. 

Surgeon-apothecary, one who unites the practice of 
surgery with that of the dispensation of drugs or 
medicines. 

Surgeon-dentist, a dental surgeon. 

Surgeoncy, Surgeonship, (surjun-se,) n. Office 
or employment of u surgeon in the naval or military 
service. 

Sur'geon- general. n. A general officer of the staff, 
entrusted with the entire control of the medical depart- 
ment of the United States army. Under Brigadier- 
General William A. Hammond and Major-General Joseph 
K. Barnes, the medical and hospital service of the United 
States army has become the model medico-militury es- 
tablishment of the world. 

Surgery, sur jun. (Contracted from O. Eng. sur- 
gemry.) That branch of the science of medicine which 
treats of manual operations for the heuling of disenses 
or injuries of the body; the art of healing external 
diseases and injuries by manual operation. — S. is the 
oldest branch of medical science, as it was necessary to 
dress wounds and injuries received in the wars, while the 
primitive manner of living of the ancients seldom pro- 
duced internal diseases. Alrendy 50 years before the 
Trojan war, Melampas. Chiron, and his pupil Zsculapius, | 
accompanied the Argonauts, and during the Trojan War 
two sons of Æsculapius, Machaon and Podulinus. attend- 
ed the wounded Greeks. Later, the Greek and Arabic 
physicians combined the practice of medicine und sur- 
gery, as is shown in the works of Hippocrates, Galen, 
Celsus, Kc. Still. during the time of Hippocrates cer- 
tain surgical operations were separated from medicine, 
and physicians forbidden to pertorm them, The Arabs 
had n particular disgust for operations, and it was con- 
sidered shametnl for physicians to perform any. In the 
Middle Ages, the monks and priesta were almost the 
only ones who practised this science; after the Church 
Council held in Paris in 1163, they were forbidden to 
perform any bloody operation, und surgery was again 
separated from medicine ; by this separation the barbers 
and bathers took up the practice, and continued for 
many centuries to be the sole surgeons. The develop- 
ment of the study of anatomy, however, soon placed 
S.in a different position, and the renowned physicians 
of the day reunited it again with the study of medicine; 
schools were established for the tuition of medicine and 
surgery. S. is founded upon a thorough knowledge of 
anatomy, and, although medicine and & are taught 
together as one science, every physician is not capable 
of performing the finer or the more important opera- 
tions; S. requires particular natural qualities as well as 
practice and experience. 

Surgical, (sur’jik-al.) a. Pertaining, or relating to 
surgeons or surgery; performed or accomplished by 
means of surgery; as. a surgical operation. 

Surgy, (sur‘jy,) a. Full of surges; rising in surges or 
billows ; as, the surqy ocean. 

So’rinam. See Guiana (DUTCH). 

Iy. adr. In a surly manner. 
Sur'liness, n. Quality or state of being su 
Sur’loin, n. Same as SIRLOIN, the more usu: 

raphy. 


al acess: 


Surly. a. (comp. SURLIER: superl. 8URLIEST.) [A. S 
surelice — sur, sour, and lic, like.) Gloomily sour or 
morose in temper or manner; crabbed; churlish ;/ 
rough; cross, rude, or snarling; sternly sour; as, a 


Sur BCK. Surp-scorer, n (Zotl.) See Sea-coor. 
Surfelt, (ser/fil,) v.a. [Fr. sur, and faire, fait; Lat. 


surly dog, a surly spirit. — Rough; dark; lowering; 
tempestuous; us, surly weather. 
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Sarmise, (-miz’,) v.a. [From Lat. super, upon, above, 
and mitto, to send.) To put forth, as an accusation or 
suspicion agninst a person; to suspect; to imagine 
without certain knowledge; to entertain thonghts that 
something does or will exist, but upou slight evidence; 
to infer or suppose, 

—n. The thought or imagination that something may 
be, of which, however, there is no certain, strong, or re- 
liable evidence ; conjecture; suspicion; supposition ; as, 
R false surmise evoked by envy. 

Surmis’er, n. One who surmises. 

Surmount,, v.a. Fr. surmounter— sur, and monter, 
to mount.) To mount or rise above or higher than. 
“The mountains of Olympus and Atlas surmount the clouds.” 

Raleigh. 


—To conqner, or be superior to; to overcome; to subdue; 
to vanquish; as, to surmount a difficulty. — To surpass ; 
to exceed; to go beyond ; as, “ to surmount the reach of 
human sense.” — Mi. 

Surmount’able, a. Superable; that may be sur- 
mounted or overcome; as, a surmountable obstacle. 

Surmounted, a. (Arch.) Denoting an arch or 
dome which rises higher than a semicircle. 

(Her.) A term denoting the position of a charge over 
which another 
charge of dif- 
ferent color or 
metal is laid. 
The annexed 
figures, which 
may respect- 
ively be bla- 
zoned: sable,a 
pile argentsur- 
mounted by a 
chevron gules; 
and argent, a cross gules surmounted by another or. 

Surmount'er, n. One who, or that which, surmounts. 

Surmulllet, n. (Zodl.) See MuciLipa. 

Sur’mulot, n. [Fr.] (Zodl.) The brown or Norway- 
rut. 

Surname, n. [Fr. surnam; Lat. super, and nomen, 
name.) The family name of an individual; an addi- 
tional name which, over and above the buptismal or 
Christian name, becomes a family name. — An appella- 
tion supplemented to the original name. See Name. 

—v.a. (Fr. surnommer.) To style or call by an appella- 
tion added to the original name; as, William I. of Bog- 
land, sernamed The Conqueror. 

Surnom‘inal, a. Pertaining or relating to, or consti- 
tuting, a surname. 

Surpass’, v.a. [Fr. surpasser — sur, and passer, to 
pass.) To go beyond in anything good or bad; to ex- 
ceed; to excel; to outdo; to transcend; as, a success 
that surpassed one’s expectations. 

Surpass’able, a. That may be surpassed or exceeded. 

Surpass‘ingly, adv. In a very excelleut manner, or 
in u degree surpassing others. 

Sur'plice, (-plis.) n. [Fr. surplis; Lat. Micium 
— super, and pellicius, made of skins] (Ecel.) The 
white onter garment worn hy an officiating clergyman 
in the Roman Catholic, Episcopal, and certain other 
churches. It is a long linen role with wide sleeves, 
used by all but bishops. The word S. was introduced 
abont the 12th century, but the garment that it repre- 
sents was an ecclesiastical vestment at an early date, 
and was probably derived from the white linen ephod 
of the Jewish priests. 

Suar’plas, n. (Fr., from Lat. plus, more.] Overpius; 
superfluity ; that which is left when use is satisfied ; ex- 
cess beyond what is prescribed or wanted ; as, a surplus 
of profit. 

Sur’plusage, n. Surplus; overplus; excess; as, sur- 
plusage of provisions beyond requirements. 

(Law.) See INpUCRMENT. 

Surprisal, (-priz’-.) n. Act of surprising, or coming 
upon suddenly or unexpectedly; or, the state of being 
tuken unawares: as, the surprisal of a convoy. 

Surprise, (-priz’,) v.a. Fr., from surprendre; Lat. 
super, und prendere, to seize.) To fall or come upon 
suddenly or unexpectedly; to take unawares; as, the 
troops were surprised by an ambuscade. — To strike or 
confuse with wonder or astonishment; to fill with 
amazement by something sudden, strange, or remark- 
able, either in conduct, language, or circumstance, or 
by the appearance of something singular or unusual; 
as, his absence surprised everybody, — To confuse; to 
perplex ; to throw the mind into disorder by something 
suddenly presented to the view or to the thoughts. 

—n. Act of surprising, or of coming upon unawares, or 
of taking suddenly and without preparation ; as, the 
brigunds were taken by surprise. — State of being sur- 

rised. or taken unexpectedly;—used, sometimes, 
joosely, in a legal sense, to indicate or imply frand, or 
something having affinity with frand. — An emotion oc- 
casioned by some sudden or unexpected occurrence; 
wonder; astonishment; amazement, in a minor or mod-. 
erate degree ; as, he came into a fortune to his own sur- 

TUS. 
£ Surprise party, in the U. States, a party of persons 
who assemble by agreement, and without invitation, at 
the house of a common friend, taking with them a sup- 
ply of comestibles. 

Surpris‘er, n. One who, or that which, excites surprise. 

Surprising, (-priz-,) p.a. Exciting surprise; unex- 
pected; of a nature to canse a more or less degree ot 
wonder and astonishment; as, our chiel is a man of sure 
prising patience, he had a surprising escape of it, &. 

Surprisingly, adv. In u surprising manner. 

Surpris'inguess, n. State or quality of being sup 
prising. 
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Surrebut', o.; Surrebut'ter, u. (Law.) See 
PLEADING. 

Surrejoin’, v. u.; Surrejoind’er, x. (Law.) See 
PLEADING. 

Surren’al,a, (Anat.) Situated above the kidney. 

Surren‘der, v. a. [Fr.se reaurr, w yield: Lat. super, 
and reddo, to yield.) To yield, or give or deliver up, as 

„to the power of another upon compulsion or 
as, to surrender one's self to legal authority, to 
surrender a ship. — To give up; to resign in favor of 
another; to cede; to resign; as, to surrender a prup- 
erty to its rightful owner, — To yield to any influence, 
power, or passiou ;— with the reciprocal prououn ; as, 
to surrender me's self to despair. 
(Law.) To yield; to give or deliver up; 
as. to surrender a fugitive trom justice, 

—e. n. To yield; to give one's self into the hands or 
power of another; as, Strasburg surrendered at last, 
after an obstinate resistance, 

—n. Act of surrenderi yielling, or resigning one’s per- 
gon, or the possess something, into the power of 
another; as, the surrender of a people's liberties. 

(Law.) The giving op of a principal into lawful cus- 
tody by his bail. — The extradition of a fugitive from 
justice by x foreign state. See EXTRADITION. — A deed 
by which the tenant of a particular estate or interest 
conveys such interest to the remainder-man or rever- 
sioner, immediately expectant on the determination of 
that estate, as, for instance, when a tenant for years 
gives up his lease to the freeholder. 

Burrendcree’, n. (La) The person to whom a 
surrender is made, 

Surren’‘deror, n. (Law.) One who makes a surrender. 

Surreption ip’shun,) n. |Lat. surreplio.) Act or 
process of obtaining iu a surreptitious, stealthy, or chin- 
destine manner. — Stealth; a coming upon in an un- 
perceived manner, (R.) 

Surreptitious, (-tish’us,) a. [L. Lat. surreptitius — 
surripvo, surreplus — sub, and rapin, to seize and carry 
off.| Performed by stealth, or without proper authority ; 
clandestine; made or introduced in a fraudulent mau- 
ner: as, a surreplitious copy of a book. 

Surrepti'tiously, adv. Ina surreptitions manner. 

Surrey, «co. of England, bounded N. by Berks, Bucks, 
and Middlesex, S. by Sussex, E. by Kent, and W. by 
Berks and Hants: area, 759 sq m. The Way, the Mole, 
and the Wandle are its chief rivers. The surface is 
beautifully diversified by hill and vale, but the agricul- 
ture is backward. In the N., in the vicinity of London, 
there are numerous market-gardens, the produce of 
which is sent to supply the markets of the metropolis. 
Chief towns, Croydon, Guildford, Kingston-on-Thames, 
and Reigate. Pp. (1551) 1,435,442. 

Surrogate, n. [Lat. surrogatus, surrogare.) A dep- 
uty: a delegate; a substitute; a proxy. — In Kugland. 
an officer who acts as deputy fur the chancellor of a dio- 
cese. — In certain of the U. States, an officer who exer- 
cises supervision over the probate of wills and testa- 
mentary proceedings, and the settlement of estates. 

Surround, v. a. [Fr. sur, and rond,a round.) To 
encompass; to encircle; to environ; to inclose on all 
sides; as, to surround a town.—To lie or be on all 
sides; to fence about; as, the sea surrounds an island. 

(Mil) To invest or beleaguer, as a city or fort; to 
close around, as an army between hostile forces, in such 
a manner as to cut off its retreat. 

—n. A method of hunting certain animala, as the buffalo, 
by surrounding u berd of them, and driving them over a 
precipice, or into a gully or ravine, or other place from 
which their escape is rendered impossible. — Baird. 

Sarround’ ing, n. An encompassing or enclosing. 

—pl. Those things which lie around some particular ob- 
ject; external conditions or circumstances 

Surry, in Maine, a post-towuship of Hancock co., 65 m. 
N. K. of Augusta; pop. abt. 1,600 

Surry, in New Himpshire, a post-township of Cheshire 

5 m. S. W. of Concord. 

Surry, in N. Carolina, a N N.W. co., bordering on Vir- 
ginian; area, 530 sq. m. Rivers. Ararat, Fisher's, and 
Yadkin. Surface, hilly; soil, generally ferule. Min. 
Irou. Cap Rockford. 

Surry, in Virginia, a S.E. co., bordering on the James | 
River; area. 340 sq. m. Rivers. Biwckwater, and the 
James. Surface, nndulating: soil, saudy. Cap. Surry 
Court-Honse, 60 m. S E of Richmond, s 

Sursol'id, n. (Mi. The tiith power of a number. 

—a. Pertaining or relating to, or involving, the fitth power 
of a number „ a sursolid problem. 

Surtout, (- ya. (Fr. sur-tout, over all.] Orig- 
inally.a man’s over coat: but, in modern usage, an upper 
coat with wide skirts reaching down to near the knee, 
and enveloping the thighs. 

Buruga, (oo roh. a maritime town of Japan, in the 
island of Niphon, 90 m. from Jeddo. Jp. Large, but 
unascertained, 

Burveillancee, (sur-val'yans,) n. [Fr., from surreiller, 
to have an eye upon — sur. aud veiller — Lat. vigtlere, 
to watch.] A Keeping watch over; inspection; over- 
sight: as. a person held under surrei/lance by the police. 

Surveiilant, -d“. n. [Fr.] One who watches 
over, or plays the spy upon, another; an overlooker. 

Survey, (rd.) v.a, (From Lat. super, over, and video, 
to sve |] To overlook or view with attention, as from an 
elevated place; to inspect or scrutinize, as things uta 
distance; as, to surrey the panorama of a country be- 
fore one's eyes. — To scrutinize; to examine; to inspect 
narrowly ; as, to surrey a person from head to foot. To 
Measure and value: to ascertain and determine the 
state or condition of; as, to surrey a stranded ship, to, 
surrey a building damaged by fire. &c. — To determine, 
as the boundaries and superficial extent of fields, estates, 
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territorial tracts, &c.; to examine or ascertain, as the 


position and distances of objects on the sea-shore, the 
depth of water, nature of the bottom, &, by the appli- 
cation of trigonometrical principles; as, to survey land, 
to survey a coast or harbor, — ‘To examine, ascertain, or 
determine, as boundaries, tenures, rents, value, &c. 
—n. A general or panoramic view or prospect, as from an 
elevated place.—A particular or attentive view; a look- 
ing on with care or close scrutiny; a searching, otti 1) 
examination of all the parts or particulars of w thing. 
with an intent to ascertain and determine its condition, 
quantity, quality, or value: as, a no rey of buildings, 
public works, stores or provisions, wrecked goods, &c.— 
Act of surveying: act or operation by which the boun- 
daries und superticial extent of tracts of land or water, 
&c., are examined and determined; also, a plan and de- 
cription exhibiting the dimensions, contour, position, 
&c.. of any line or portion of country; as, the United 
States Survey. — A district assigned to the collector of 


special officer. 

Trigimometrical survey, a survey on a large scale by 
means of a series of triangles, as for making a geomet- 
rical map of a country, or for measuring an arc of the 
terrestrial meridian.— Brande. 

Survey’ing, n. ‘the urt of determining the bounda- 
ries and superticial extent of tracts of ground, the plans 
of towns, the courses of roads and rivers, &c. In S. a 
representation of all the above-named objects is made, 
and frequently the slopes of the hills are delineated as 
the whole would appear if projected on an horizontal 
plane, When railways or canals are to be constructed, n 
survey of the ground is combined with the operations of | 
levelling, in order to obtain, besides un horizontal plane, 


certain the quantities of earth to be removed. The Am- 
erican standard unit of land-measure is the acre, which 
contains 4 roods; and a rood is subdivided into 40 poles 
or perches, each pole containing 3014 square yards. In 
S., however, for linear measurements, a chain is nsed, 
consisting of 100 links; and its entire length is such 
that one square chain is equal to the tenth part of an 
acre. Surveyors usually set down their measurements 
of angles as in general less liable to error than the 
measurements of linear distances when the surface to 
be surveyed is extensive; the surveyor only uses the 
chain in order to obtain the requisite data for a trigono- 
metrical computation. For this purpose the theodolite is 
the most convenient instrument; it is universally used 
for the measurement of angles in land-surveying: and 
from the nature of its construction, gives the angles re- 
duced to the plane of the horizon, and consequently 
renders a calculation for that purpose unnecessary, For 
the purposes of sketching and filling in the details of a 
map, the plane table and the prismatic compass nre also 
used; and a compass and needle accompany the theodo- 
lite, in order to determine the bearing of the several ob- 
jects observed from any station with reference to the 
points of the horizon. In maritime S., the forms of 
coasts and harbors, the entrances of rivers, with the 
position of islands, rocks. and shoals, are to be deter- 
mined; also, the soundings or depths of water in as 
many different places as possible. In molitury &, repre- 
sentations are made on paper of the general features of 
a conntry, such as the roads, rivers, hills, and marshes, 
in order to ascertain the positions which may be oce 
pied as fields of battle, or as quarters, together with the 
facilities which the country may afford for the march 
of troops, or the transit of artillery or stores. 

Surveyor, (sur-va'ur,) n. An overseer or overlooker ; 
one placed to supervise or snperintend others. — One 
who measures land, or practises the art of surveying. — 
One who views and inspects for the purpose of ascer- 
taining and determining the condition, qnantity, qual- 
ity, or value of anything; as, a surreyor of ships, taxes, 
highways, buildings. &c.— In the U. States, an officer 
who ascertains the weight and quantity of goods liable 
to customs duty. 

Surveyor- general. u. In the U.S.. an officer having 
charge of the survey of the public nds of n district. 
Surviv’al,n. A surviving or ontliving: n living be 

yond the life of another person, thing. or event. 
Survive, (ser-viv’.) r.a. Fr. surrirre; 
— super, and vira, to live.] To live beyond the life of — 
To outlive. as anything elke; to live beyond. as any event, 
—r. n. To continue to live; to remain alive; as, hope 
still surrires 
Surviv/er, n. One who anrvives or ontlives; a survivor. 
Surviv'ing. a. Yet living; continuing to live; as, he 
holds himself aloof from his surriring relatives, 
|\Sarviv’or, n. One who survives or outlives another 
person, or a thing or event. 
(Law.) The longer liver of two joint-tenants, or of 
any two persons who have a joint interest in anything. 
Blackstone, 
Surviv’orship, n. State of a survivor; state of out- 
living another person, or a thing or event. 
(Law.) The right of a joint-tenant, or other person 


estate upon the death of the other, — Blackstone, 
(Assurance.) In the doctrine of life annnities, a rever- 

sionury benefit contingent upon the circumstance of 
some life or lives, or of the lives falling according to 
some assigned order. 

Sus. n. Lat.] (Zoöl.) See Hoa. 

Sosa, (seo sa.) a town of N. Italy, at the foot of the Alps, 
30 m from Turin; pop. 4.211. 


the customs, under the supervision and authority of a 


the forms of vertical sections of the ground along thel 
proposed course of the railway or canal, and thus to as-, 


Lat. superrivo! 


who has a joint-interest in an estate, to take the whole | 
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Su’sa. (Anc. Geog.) [Shushan,in Daniel, Esther, &c. 
derived by some from Su, n lily.) An ancient city 
of Persia, probably the modern Sux or Shusn, in Lat 32% 
10 N., and Lon, 48° 26’ E.. situated between the Chap- 
ses or Eulæus (Ulat in Daniel) and the Shapur, an- 
ciently the capital of Susinun, (the Hum of Scripture, 
mod. HA, un. It is supposed to have existed as early 
as B. C. 600. It was the capital of Susiann, q. v, and 
taken, with all its treasures, by Alexander EIT, pc 
The seat of government was tousterred from Babylon 
to N B. C. 330. Antigonus took &. B. C. 315. 

Susannah, (z-än'na,) was the wife of Joakim, and 
of the tribe of Judah. She followed her husband to 
Babylon as a captive. Two elders or judges of Israel 
endeavored to seduce her, and, failing in their object, 
they uccused her of adultery. She was condemned to 
death; but Daniel obtained a reversal of the sentence, 
and succeeded in establishing ber innocence. This is 
stated to have occurred in Babylon, abt. 600 B. o. 

Susan River, in (una, rises in Plumas co., and 
flowing E. talls into Honey Lake, in Lassen co. 

Su sn He, in Culifornia, a post-villuge, cap. of Las- 
sen co., 45 m. N. H. of Quincy: pop. abt. 600. 

Suseeptib ity. n. [Fr susceptiatité.) Quality of 
-being susceptible. — Quality of admitting or receiving 
either something additional, or some change, affection, 
or passion, — Capability; sensibility: feeling: emotio 

Suscep'tible. a. r, from Lat. suscipio.) Cupa 
of undertaking or sustaining ; capable of admitting any- 
thing additional, or any change, affection, or influence, 
—Tender; capable ot impression; inipressible; having 
nice sensibility. 

Suscep’ tibly. adv. Ina susceptible manner. 

Sus’col, in California, a town of Napier co.,15 m. N.W. 
ot Benicia. 

Susiana, (s0~-se-a'na.) (Anc. Geog.) A prov. of ancient 
Persia, answering to the modern Ahuzistan, and to the 
Elam of Scripture. It was conqnered by Sennacherib, 
B. c. 658-650. Alexander HI. captured its capital, Susa, 
Bc. 351. 

Suspect, (sus-pekt’,) v. a. [Lat. suspicio, suspectus — 
sub, aud specio, to look, to look At] To look at secretly 
or askance. — Jo mistrust; to distrust, — To imagine or 
have a slight opinion that something exists, but with- 
out proof, and often upon wenk evidence or no evidence 
at all. — To imagine to be guilty, but upon slight evi- 
dence or without proof.— To be held to be uncertain or 
doubtful; to doubt: to conjecture, 

r. n. To have suspicion —To imagine guilty. 

Suspect'edly, adc. So as to excite suspicion, 

Suspect'edness, n. State of being suspected or 
doubted. 
Suspect’er. One who harbors suspicion. 

pect'fnl, a. Suspicious; full of suspicion. 

md’, r.a. [Fr. suspendie; Lat. suspenda — sub, 
pendo, ' to cause to hang down.) To hang; to make 

to hang: to attach to something above; as, to suspend 
the body by a rope or cord — To make to depend on, — 
To stay; to delay; to interrupt; te cruse to cease for 
atime; to binder from proc ing —To hold in a state 
of hesitation or indetermination; as, to suspend one’s 
judgment.—To canse to cease tor a time from operation 
or effect; as, to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act. — To 
exclude from any privilege, or to debar from the execu- 
tion of an office, or trom the enjoyment of income; as, 
to suspend one from the exercise of the ministry. 

n. To cense from action or operation; especially, to 
stop payment, or be incompetent to meet monetary 
obligations; as, many firms suspended during the last 
panic, 

Suspender, n. One who, or that which, suspends, 

. Braces; straps worn for holding up pantalon. 

Suspensation, (-:d'sun,) n. Act ot suspending, or 
state of being suspended. 

Suspense’, n. [Fr.; Lat. suepensus, raised, from sus. 

| penda.) State of being suspended: particularly, a state 

| of uncertainty. indecision, or doubt; indetermination— 
Stop: cessation for n time. 

Suspensibility.. Capacity of being suspended. 

Suspen’'sible, a. That may be suspended. 

Suspension, (-p/n'shun,) n. Fr.; Lat. suspensio, 
from suspends] Act of suspending, or state of being 
suspended, — Particularly, temporary delay, interrup- 
tion. intermission, or cessation; as, (1.) Act of wit 
holding or balancing the judgment: restraint of deci- 
sion; forbearance of determination; as, to demand a 
suspension of opinion, (2. Cessation of labor, study, 
pain, und the like, (33) Stoppage of payment, whether 
temporary or permanent; as, the suspension of a mer- 
cantile house (d.) Delay of punishment, or execution 
of judicial sentence (5.) Temporary privation of powers, 
authority, rights, or office; as, the svspenston of an 
officer from his command, (6.) Prevention or inter- 
ruption of the operation of legal procedure, as, the sus- 
pension of a bill of attainder. 

—A conditional withholding, delay, or interruption ; 
the suspension of a subsidy pendivg the performance o 
A proviso, 

(Riet.) A retaining of an anditor in uncertainty, or 
in attentive expectation of what is to come after, or as to 
what is to be the conclusion deduced from the premises. 

(Mus) Act of retaining in any chord some note or 
notes of the preceding chord. — Moore, 

Points of suspension, ( Mech.) Those points ir the axis 
or beam where the weiclits are applied, or from which 
they are suspended. — S. of arms. ( Mil.) See Truce. 

‘Suspen 'sion-bridge.n. A kind of bridge in which 
the roadway, instead of being carried over the support- 


s 
Sus 


— 


| 


Su un. a seaport-town of N. Africa, in Tunis, 40 m. from 
Hammamet. Manuf. Woollens, linens, and shoes. Ip. 


10,000. 
958 


| 


ing parts, is suspended from them, the supporting parts 
being chains or other flexible material, See BRIDGE. 
Suspension Bridge, in New York, a post-village 
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of Niagara co.,un the Niagara River, 2 m. below the 
Falla: pop. abt. 2 800. 

Suspen sive, a. Tending to keep in suspense or doubt. 

Suspen’'sor, n. (Sury.) A truss or bandage to eus- 
pend the scrotum, 

Suspensory, a. Depending; hanging; suspended; 
as, a susprnsory bag.—Suspending; serving to suspend; 
as, the suspensory muscle of the eye. 

—n, Same as SUSPENSORY, q. v. 

Suspicion, (-pis'un,) n. Fr.; Lat. suspicio.) Act 
of suspecting; the imagination of the existence of some- 
thing without proof, or upon very slight evidence, or 
upon no evidence at all. 

Suspicious, (-pisi’us,) a. [Lat. suspiciosus.) Mis- 
trustful; apt to suspect; inclined to imagine without 
proof; as, a suspicious mind. — Denoting or indicating 
suspicion, fear, or apprehension; as, a suspicious coun- 
tenance Adapted to excite suspicion; liable to suspi- 
cion; giving reason to imagine ill; as, suspicious pro- 
ceedings, a suspicious innovation. — Given to, or enter- 
taining, suspicion ; as, jealousy makes women suspicious 
of each other. 

Suspiciously, (-pish'us-,) adv. 
manner, 

Suspiciousness, (eu-, ) n. Quality of being 
suspicious, or disposed to suspicion, or liable to be sus- 
pected; also, the quality or state of being adapted to 
suspect, or to excite suspicion; as, the suspiciousness of 
a man’s actions. 

Suspir'al. u. A vent or breathing-hole.—A spring or 
runnel of water flowing underground toward a cistern 
or conduit. 

Suspiration, (-rd’shun,) n. [Lat. suspiratin.] Act 
of sighing ; also, a sigh; as, to fetch a deep suspiration. 

Suspire’, v.a. [Fr. soxpirer, from Lut. susptrure.| To 
sigh; to fetch a deep, long-drawn breath or suspiration, 

Susquehan’na, a river of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, which has its origin in Otsego and Canandaigua 
lakes, in western New York. and flowing E., receives, 
the rivers Unadilla and Chenango, then, turning 3., en- 
ters Pennsylvania, where it receives the Tioga, the W. 
branch (Susquehanna), and the Juniata, and empties 
itself into the Chesapeake Bay, at Havre de Grace, 
Maryland, 400 m. from its source, and 153 from its 
junction with the W. branch. It is a shallow, rapid, 
mountain river. with varied aud romantic scenery. A 
canal follows its course, and great quantities of timber 
are floated down with the spring treshets, Near the 
mouth, it is famous for waterfowl, especially the Can- 
vas-back duck, and has, also, important fisheries. 

Susquehan’'na, in Pennsy!vania, a NN. E. co., bor- 
dering on New York; area, 800 sq m. Rivers. The N. 
branch of the Susquehanna, and Choconut, Meshopen, 
Tunkhannock, and Wynlusing creeks. Surface, hilly ; 
soil, adupted to grazing and dairy business. Cap. Mon- 
trose. Pop, (1880) 40.951.—A township of Cambria 
co.; pop. abt. 1,100. — A post-township of Dauphin co.; 
pop. abt. 19,000.—A township of Lycoming co.—A post- 
Village of Susquehanna co., 23 m. S. K. of Binghamton; 
pop. abt. 2,500. — A twp. of Juniata co.; pop. abt. I. 100. 

Sussex, a3. maritime co. of England, bounded N. by 
Kent and Surrey, S. by the English Channel, E. by 
Kent and the Strait of Dover, and W. by Hampshire ; 
area, 1426 sq.m. It is intersected by two ranges of 
high chalky hills, known as the North and South Downs. 
The rivers are all small. Thesoil, generally light, poor, 
and sandy, is well adapted for pasturage and the breed- 
ing of sheep, which constitute the great staple of the 
co. Its breed of Southdown sheep and large red cat- | 
tle are celebrated. & has two capitals, Chichester and 
Lewes ; and the other towns of greatest importance are 
Brighton, Hastings, New Shoreham, Rye, and Horsham. 
Pop. (1881) 190.316. 

Sus'sex, in Delaware, a S. co., bordering on Maryland, 
the Atlantic, and Delaware Bay; area, 1,000 sq. m. 
Rivers. Indian, Nanticoke, and Pocomoke rivers, and 
Cedar, 1 „ and Mispillion creeks. Surface, level; 
soil, fert Cup. Georgetown. š 

Sussex. in New Jersey, u N. co., bordering on New York 
and Pennsylvania; area, 600 sq. m. Rivers. Delaware, 
Flatkill, Musconetong, Paulinskill, and Pequest. Sur- 
face, traversed by the Blue Mountains in the N.W., and 
by the Hamburg and Wawayanda Monnteins in th š 
elsewhere, undulating; soil, very fertile. Min. Frank- 
linite, red oxide of zinc, magnetic iron ore, and many 
other precious, useful, and rare minerals, Cap. New- 
ton, 

Sussex, in Virginia, a SS. E. co.; area, 400 sq. m 
Rivers, Nottoway and Blackwater. Surface, diversified; 
soil, generally fertile. Cap. Sussex Court-House, 50 m. 
S. E. of Richmond. 

Sussex. in Wisconsin, a post-village of Waukesha co., 
10 m. N. N. W. of Milwaukee. 

Sussex Lake, in British N. America, N. of Lake Ayl- 
mer, is the source of Great Fish River. 

Sustain’, v.a. (Fr. soutenir; Lat. sustinen — sub, and) 
tenro, to hold.) To hold; to uphold; to bear up; to 
support; to keep from falling; as, a camel sustains a 
burden, a foundation sustains the superstructure. — 
Hence, by analogy, to keep from sinking in despond- 
ence; to support; as, patience sustains one under trials, 
— To keep alive; to maintain; to bear up or keep in 
any condition by aid or support; to nourish; to sub- 
sist; as, Provisions to sustuin a ship's company, — To 
assist, help, comfort, relieve, or uphold. — To bear; to 
endure without falling, yielding, or breaking down; as, 
A liquor that no mortal can sustain.” Waller. — To 
endure; to suffer; to bear; to undergo; as, a strong 
body is able to sustain heavy toil. — To sanction; to 
permit to proceed or continue; not to dismiss or abate; 
as, the action of the government was sustained by Cou- 
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88.— To maintain as a sufficient ground; to estab- 
ish the proof or conclusiveness of, as evideuce; as, the 
counsel's plea or argument wus sustained, to sustain 
an objection to a vote, &c. 

(Mus.) To continue, as vocal or musical sounds through 
their whole length. 

Sustain‘able, d. That may be sustained. 

Sustain’er, n. The person who, or thing which, sus- 
tains. 

Sustenance, n. [O. Fr., support.] Act of sustaining ; 
subsistence; maintenance; support; as, the sustenance 
of the human body. — ‘That which sustains or supports 
life; food; victuals; provisions; aliment; as, enough 
sustenance for a hundred persons, 

Sustentation, (-td’shun,) n. [Fr.] Act of sustain- 
ing; support; preservation from falling or sinking. — 
Use of food, victuals, or provisions.— Maintenance ; sus- 
tenance; support of life; as, means of sustentation. 

Sutera, (sco-tura.) n town of Italy in Sicily, 20 m. 
from Caltanisetta; pop. 4,620, 

Sutherland, a co. of Scotland, forming the greater 
portion of the northern peninsula of that part of the 
island, Almost the whole of this co. consists of tow- 
ering mountain and barren rock, with intervening 
straths or glens. down whose centre glides or foams 
some mountain stream. The grazing of sheep and cat- 
tle is the almost sole occupation of the inhabitants. 
Dornoch, the cap, is the only town, Pop. (i881) 23,366, 

Sutherland. in Virginia, a post-village of Dinwiddie 
co, 10 m. S W. of Petersburg. 

Sutile, (“(it) a. [(lat. sutilis, from suo, sutum, to 
sew.) Sewed together; done by stitching. 

Sutlej, (sut ledj,) a river of Hindostan, and the eastern- 
most of the five rivers which flow through the Punjab. 
It rises in Thibet, abt. Lat. 302 5° N., Lon. 81° 53’ E, 
and after a course of nearly 1,000 m., joius the Chenab, 
40 m. from Bhawulpoor, 

Sutller, n. [D. zoeielaar.] A person who follows an 

nd sells to the troops provisions and other ne- 
cessaries, 

Sat'ling, a. Pertaining or having reference to sutlers. 

Sulling wench. a temale sutler. 

Sutschawa, (s0ol-shu’va,) a fortified town on the fron- 
tier of Moldavia, 34 m. from Kimpolung; pop. 5,427. 
Suttee’, n. [Sansk. sati] The sell-immolation of a 
Hindoo widow on the tuneral pyre of her husband — 
Also, the sacrificial rite of such selfimmolation. It is 
spoken of by writers of the age of Alexander the Great. 
Diodorus relates an instance B. c. 300. In 1829, Lord 
William Bentinck abolished the rite in the British East 

Indian dominions. 

Suttee'ism, (-izm,) n. In Hindostan, the practice of 
self-immolation among widows. 

Sut ter, in C . N. co.; area, 500 sq. m. Rivers, 
Sacramento and Feather. Surface, diversified; soil, 
generally fertile. Cup. Yuba City.—A township of 
Sacramento county 

Sutter Creek, in Culifornia, a post-town of Amador 
co., 28 m. 8. of Placerville. 

Suttle, (sui'tl.) n. (Com.) The weight of goods where 
the tare bas been deducted, and tretis yet to be allowed. 

McCulloch, 

—v.a. In the U. States, to act as sutler; to furnish pro- 
visions and necessaries to troops. 

Sut’ton, in Massachusetts, a post-vill. and twp. of Wor- 
cester co., 42 m W.S W. of Boston. 

Sutton, in New Hampshire, u post-township of Merri- 
mac co., 20 m. W N.W. of Concord, 3 
Sutton, in Ohio, a township of Meigs co., on the Ohio; 

pop. abt. 2,500, 

Sutton, in Vermont, a post-township of Caledonia co., 
40 m. N. E. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 1,150. 

Sutton-Coldfield, a town of England, in Warwick- 
shire, 7 m. from Birmingham, 1%. 5,612. 

Sutton’s Mills, in Mussuchusetts, u village of Essex 
co, l m., from Lawrence. 

Sutural, (saé’yur-al,) a. Fre from Lat. sutura, a seam.) 
Pertaining or relating to a suture or seam. 

(Bot.) Denoting parts which bear some definite re- 
lation to a suture, or line of junction between the differ- 
ent parts, as, a su/urad dehiscence. 

Suture, GAT“, n. [Fr.; Lat. sufura.] Act of sewing 
together; also, a seam; the uniting of the parts of a 
thing by stitching so as to form a seam, or something 
which resembles a seam. 

(Surg.) The junction of the parts of a wound by 
stitching. 

(Anat.) The junction of bones by their serrated or 
toothed margins, as the bones of the skull. 

(Zul.) Eutomologically, the line at which the elytra 
meet, and are sometimes confluent. 

(Bot. The line or seam formed by the union of two 
Margins in any part ofa plant. 

Sutured. («il’'yurd,) a. Possessing or presenting su- 
tures ; seamed, 

Suwa'nee, in Florida, n N. co.; area, 650 sq.m. It is 
bonnded on the N.W. and S. W. by the Suwanee River. 
Cup. Houston. 

Suwanee, in Georgia, a river which rises in Ware co., 
and flowing S.W., falls into the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
boundary of Lafayette and Levy cos, Florida. — A post- 
village of Gwinnett co, 100 m. N N.W. of Milledgeville 

Suwarrow.,. (-wa'rov,) ALEXANDERW ASILIEVITCH, Count, 
Prince Italiyski, a Russian field-marshal and general- 
issimo, R. in Moscow, 1729, entered the army as a boy, 
rose throughall the grades to be a colonel at thirty-two. 
For his services against the Turks and his victory over 
the Kuban Tartars, Catherine created him a general, and 
for his successes over the Mussulmans in the campaigns 
of 1787 and 1758 he was created a count. His great 
achievement, however, was the siege and capture of 
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Ismail, one of the strongest frontier fortresses, defended 
by 40,000 Turks, In this frightful siege, where the 
streets ran blood and every inch of ground was disputed 
with the courage of lions, 30,000 Turks were trampled 
into the earth as the victors ght over their bodies, or 
were blown into the air from exploding mines, and 
10,000 taken prisoners. The battle of Prugne, where 
30.000 gallant Poles fell, and the siege of Warsaw, were 
his next trophies. His last campaign was in Italy in 
1799, where he was opposed to Moreau, and. though 
compelled to retreat before the French general, his pas- 
sage of the Devil's Bridge and battles on the Alps, as he 
led his army in satety into Germany, were masterly; 
for this he was created a prince of the empire. D. 1500. 

Suwar’row Islands, a group in the Pacific; Lat. 
18° 20’ S., Lon. 168° 30“ W. 

Su’zerain, n. ([Fr.] A feudal or superior lord; a lord 
paramount; one to whom tealty is due. 

Su'zerainty, n. [Fr. suzeraineté, from Lat. susum, 
sursum.) The dominion or paramount authority of a 
suzernin. 

nd’/borg, a town of Denmark, on the island of 
nen. It bas a harbor, and ship-building docks. Pop. 


S. W. Abbreviation of south-west. 

Swab, (sicob.) n. [A. S. swebban.| A mop, or bundle 
of yarns or rags tied together, used for cleaning floors, 
washing decks on shipboard, &c. 

—A piece of sponge, cloth, &c., fastened to a stick or 
handle, for rinsing the mouth of, or giving liquid nour- 
ishment to, a sick or bedridden person. 

—v.a. To sweep, wipe, or clean with a mop, as the floors 
of a house. — To wipe when wet, or after washing; as, 
to swab w ship's decks. 

Swab’ber, n. One who swabs. 

‘Swabia. See SUABIA. 

Swad, (swċd.) n. A vulgar colloquialism for a lump, 
mass, or bunch; also, a crowd. (U. S.) 

Swaddle, %u.) v. a. [A. S. swethil.] To awathe; 
to bind, us with a ligument or bandage; to bind tightly 
with clothes, as an infant. 

—n. Clothes bound tight aronnd the body. 

Swad dling-band,Swad dling-cloth.Swad: 
dling-clout, n. A band, cloth. or clout wrapped 
round an infant, especially one newly born. 

Swaffham, a town of England, in Norfolk, 14 m. from 
Lynn: pep. 4,225. 

Swag, v.a. [Icel. sreigja. to bend.) To sag; to lean; 
to sink down by its weight. 

—n. A swaying, oscillatory motion, as of a heavy body; 
a sagging motion, as of something heavy and pendent, 
—In England, a cant term for plunder; booty; spoil; 
as, the thieves carried away their swag. 

Swag-bellied, (/ /d.) a. Having a bulging, over- 
hanging belly, shaking loosely from its own weight. 

Swag'-belly, n. A loose, prominent, overhanging 

y. 

(Med.) Any large tumor, developed in the abdomen, 
and neither fluctuating nor sonorous. — Dunglison. 

Swage, (swaj,)n. A kind of anvil, on which to ham- 
mer metallic plates into given patterns. — Wright. 

—r.a, To fashion upon a swage. 

Swagger, (swcg'gr,) v. n. [Icel. sreigr, one who twists, 
bends, or shakes.) To move in n slinging, insolent way 
or manner; to exhibit an insolent or puppyish bearing 
or demeanor; to bluster; to bully; to boast or brag 
noisily; to be ostentatiously or tumultuously proud or 
self-conceited ; as, a swagyering top, a swaggering rowdy. 

—n. An insolent or puppyish bearing or mode of walk- 
ing; boastfulness or bluster of manner. 

Swag’gerer, n. One who swaggers: a blusterer; a 
bully; a rowdy; a boastful, hectoring, insolent, empty- 
headed fellow. 

Swag gering. a. Boasting noisily; binstering: exhib- 
iting an insolent or devil-me-care bearing or gait. 

Swag’ gy, a. Disposed to swag or become pendent; 
sinking, hanging, or leaning by its weight. 

Swain, (swin,) n. [A. S. sein. swun, a herdsman.) A 
young man resident in the country; a rustic; a country 
servant engaged in husbandry; n peasant; particularly 
a country beau or gallant ;— hence, a lover; — chiefly 
employed in poetry. 

Swains borough, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of 
Emanuel co., 98 m. N.W. of Savannah. 

Swain’ville, in New York, a village of Steuben co, 
17 m. S. E. of Hornellsville. 

Swale, v. d. and n. See Sweat. 

—n. In England, a gutter in a candle.— An American 
localism for a tract of low. and usually wet. land Bartlett, 

Swallow, n. The throat; the gullet or esophagus. — 
‘laste; relish; gustation; predilection; liking; as, he 
has a good swallow tor flattery.—Voracity ; capacity for 
taking in or absorbing: as, the swallow of political ran- 
cor. (Prof. Wilson.) — As much as is, or is able to be, 
swallowed at once; as, a swallow of food. 

—v.a, To receive through the gullet; to take into the 
stomach; as, to swallow food. — To ingulf; to absorb; 
to draw into an abyss, gulf, or vortex, — generally fol- 
lowed by up; as, ships swallowed up by the sea, a city 
swallowed up by an earthquake. — To appropriate; to 
engross ; — often with up emphatically : as, Shakspeare 
swallowed up in himself the literary glory of his age.—To 
receive implicitly or unreservedly; to receive or embrace 
without inquiry, examination, or scruple : as, a credulous 
man will swallow every idle story he hears. — To em- 
ploy; to take up; to occupy ; as, business swal/ows the 
major part of his time. — To consume: to exhaust; to 
seize, and waste or scatter; as, the expenses swallowed 
the receipts, leaving no margin of profit. — To engross; 
to engage complote'y: as,“ The priest and the prophet 

+. are swallowed up of wine.“ vsa. xxviii. 7. 
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o retract ; to recant ; to take back; as, he was made to 
swallow his own words. 

Swallow, (swol'ld,) n. [A. S. swalwe.] The common 
name of the Insessorial birds comprising the family 
Hirundinide. They are distinguished by having a very 
short, depressed, and triangular bill, very long wings, 
very short tarsi, and tail generally forked. Thetypical 
genus Hirundo is represented in N. America by several 
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es, as the Barn Swallow, H. horreorum, which is 
about 7 inches long, the wings 5 inches, and the tail 
excessively forked. The upper parts are steel-blue, the 
lower light chestnut, and the wings and tail brownish- 
black. Itis easily tamed, and soon becomes very gentle 
and familiar. Its song is a sprightly warble, and is 
sometimes continued for a length of time. — The genus 
Pragne comprises the Martins. See MARTIN. 

Swal'lower, n. One who swallows: emphatically, a 
greedy eater; a gormandizer; a glutton. 

Swal'low-tail, n. (Curp.) Same as Dove-tatt, q. v. 

(Fortif.) An outwork which is narrower towards the 
fortified place than towards the country. — Stocu-ler. 

Swallow-tailed, a. Having skirts falling behind 
after the manner of a swallow’s tail; as, a swallow-tatled 
coat. 

(Carp.) Formed in the manner of a dovetail. 

Swam, imp. of SWUM, q.v. 

Swamp, (swimp,) n. [(A. S. swam; Du. zwam; Dan. 
svamp, a sponge.) Spongy land; soft, wet ground; low 
ground filled with water; also marshy or boggy land, 
not usually covered with water; ground habitually so 
soft and moist as not to admit of being trod on by cat- 
tle, but at the same time producing particular kinds of 
trees, bushes, and plants. A swamp differs from a bog 
and a marsh in prodneing trees and shrubs, while the 
last-named yield only herbage plants and mosses. 

rv. d. To plunge, whelm. or sink in a swamp, or as in 
something resembling a swamp. — To plunge into over- 
whelming or inextricable difficulties; as, his entire 
fortune was swamped in speculations. 

(Naut.) To overset, capsize, sink, or cause to become 
filled with water; as, the high surf swamped the bout 
before it reached land. 

Swamp’-cabbage, n. (Bot) The Skunk-cabbage. 
See SYMPLOCARPUS. 

Swamp’-honeysuckle, Swamp’-pink, n. 
( Bot.) A shrub, Azalea viscosa. See AZALEA. 

Swamp-sas'safras, Sweet’-boy, n. (Bot.) See 
MAGNOLIACEA. 

Swamp’scott, in Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Exsex co., 12 m. N.E of Boston. 

Swamp’y, a. Consisting of, or resembling, a swamp; 
low, wet, and spongy: us, swampy ground. 

Swan. (soón,) n. [A.S | (Zoöl.) The English name of 
the web-footed swimming-hirds comprising the genns 
Cygnus. They ure found on the rivers and sinall pools 
of fresh water, 
and are distin- 
guished by 
their graceful 
and majestic 
appearance. In 
some of thespe- 
cies the swan 
approach the 
geese in many 
of their charac- x 
ters, while the 
typical ones 
differ consider- 
ably. The lead- 
ing characters Ë 
of the &, con- 
sidered us a 
genus of the ~ 
fam. Anatidx, 
are these: The 
bill as wide at 
the tip as at the basal part, and higher than wide at the 
base; the nostrils are pierced about the middle of the 
length of the bill, and the neck is very long, as compared 
with that of the other web-footed birds, The color of the 

Bicmace is in general pure white, but a black species ex- 

ists. They swim rapidly. and their flight is powerful and 

long-continned ; they live in society, but in the breed- 
ing-time they are strictly monogamons, and the pairs 
take up their nesting-ground at some distance from each 
other. They make their nests near the margin of the 
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water, upon the ground, and attain a great age. They 
feed generally upon seeds, roots, end other parts of | 
aquatic plants which are blanched and succulent by 
being under the water; but it is asserted by some 
writers that they also eat frogs, insects, and worms. | 
Their flesh is hard, black, and rank in the old ones, and 
not very good in the young ones. Their skins, feathers, 
and down, especially the latter, are used for several 
purposes, There are several species. The American 

C. Americanus, is 55 inches long, and the wings 22 inches; 
the color of the adult is a pure white, with the bill and 
legs black ; the young are brown. 

Swan, in diana, a post-towuship of Noble co.; pop. 
abt. 1,600. 

Swan, in Ohio, a post-twp. of Vinton co.; pop. abt. 1,281. 

Swan Creek, in Illinois, a post-village of Warren co. 
25 m. S. E. of Quincy. 

Swan Creek, iu Michigan, enters St. Josepli's River 
from Branch co. 

Swan Creek, in Ohio, enters the Maumee River from 
Lucas co. — A township of Fulton co. ; pop. ubt. 1,200. 
Swan Lake, in Wisconsin, an expansion of Neenah 
River in Columbia co., abt. 3 m. long and 44 m. wide. 
Swan Quarter, in N. Crrolina, a post-village, cap. 

or Hyde co., 170 m. S. E. of Raleigh. 

Swan River, in Minnesota, u post- village of Morrison 
co., ou the Mississippi, 130 m. N.W. of St. Paul. 

Swan River, the principal river in W. Australia, ris- 
ing, under the name of Avon, near Lat. 320 30° S., and 
Lon. 117° E. It gave name to the first English settle- 
ment in W. Australia, founded in 1829. After watering 
several counties, it falls into the Indian Ocean, at a bay 
called Melville Water, in Lat. 32° S., Lon. 115° 42’ E. 

Swansea, (swan’ze,) a seaport-town of England, in S. 
Wales, Glamorganshire, standing ona bay of the Bristol 
Channel, on the river Towy, in the midst of inexhaust- 
ible mines of coal and iron, 28 miles from Merthyr- 
Tydvil; Lat 51° 37’ N., Lon. 3° 56’ W. By means of its 
harbor, and of the Towy, it commands a ready outlet for 
these productions of the interior, Manuf. Immense 
establishments for working in iron, copper, brass, spel- 
ter, and tin; it has also potteries on a large scale, a soap- 
factory, breweries, distilleries, and rope-walks. Its 
principal trade, however, is in the export of coal; and 
it has floating docks. Pop. (1831) 50,413, 

Swansea, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Bristol 
co., 46 m S.W. of Boston. 

Swan’s’-down, n. The fine, soft, downy feathers of 
the swan, used for various articles of dress, trimmings, 
&.: as, a tippet of swan's-down. 

(Manuf.) A sort of twilled fustian, resembling mole- 


skin. 

Swan’s Island, in Maine, a post-township of Han- 
cock co.; pop. abt. 500. 

Swan’'-skin, n. The feathery integument of a swan. 

(Manuf) A kind of soft, thick flannel. 

Swan’ton, in Maryland, a post-village of Alleghany 
co, abt. 40 m. W.S.W. of Cumberland. 

Swan’ton, in Oo, a post-village of Lucas co., 139 m. 
N N.W. of Columbus, 

Swanton, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Franklin co., 55 m. N. N. W. of Montpelier; pop abt. 3,100. 

Swan ’ville, in Main, a post-township of Waldo co. 
44m. N.E of Augusta; pop. abt. 1,100. 

Swanzey, in New Himpshire, a post-vill. and twp. of 
Cheshire co., 45 m. S. W. of Concord. a 

Swap, Swop, (.) (imp. or pp. SWAPPED or swop- 
PED,) (swdpt,) v.a. (Ger. schwappen.] To exchange; to 
barter; to give one thing fur another; as, to swup hats. 
(Collog.) 

—n. (Ger. schwap.) An exchange; a barter; a giving 
of one thing in return for another. (Colloq.) 

—v.n. To flap; to beat or agitate the air with a sweep- 
ing noise or motion. 

Swape, n. See Sweep. 

Sward, n. [A. S. sweard, grass; Du. zwoord; Dan. 
svær.) Turf; the grassy surface of land; that part of 
the soil which is filled with the roots of grass, forming 
a kind of mat; as, the daisied sward. — Skin; rind; 
covering; as, the sward of bacon. 

v. a. To produce sward upon; to cover with sward. 

Sware, Schware, n. [Ger.] (Numis.) A copper 
coin and money of account in Bremen, of the value 
of one-fifth of n groat, or of a quarter of a cent, Ameri- 
can, — McCulloch. 

Swarf. n. The grit worn away by grindstones in grind- 
ing cutlery wet. 

Swarm,n. [A.S.swearm.] A large number of small 
animals or insects, particularly when in motion; hence, 
approprintely, a great number of honey-bees which em- 
igrate from a hive at once, and seek new lodgings to- 
gether, under the direction of the queen bee. — Hence, 
also, by implication, a great number, especially a great 
number of people in motion; a multitude; a crowd; a 
throng; us, a swarm of applicants for offices under 
government. 

—v. n. [A. S. swearmian.] To collect and depart from a 
hive in a body, as bees. — To appear or collect in a 
crowd; to rnn; to throng together; to congregate ina 
mob or multitude; as, people swarm to see the sight. — 
To be crowded; to be thronged with a number of ani- 
mals in motion; as, the canip swarms with the enemy’s 
spies. — To breed multitudes. — To be filled, as with a 
throng, crowd, or multitude of objects; to abound; as, 
a bed swarming with bugs.— To climb, as a tree, by 
scrambling up its trunk with the aid of hands and feet; 
—synonymous with the American term shin, q. v. 

Swarth ily, adv. Duskily ; with a dark or tawny hue. 

Swarth’iness, Swarth'ness, Swart’ness, n. 
State of being swarthy; tawniness; of a dark or dusky 
complexion; as, swurthiness of visage. 
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Swarth'more, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Del- 
aware co., abt. 8 m. S. W. of Philadelphia. The Society 
of Friends have recently erected here a large, handsome 
building for school and collegiate purposes, called 
Swurtumore after the place of residence of George Fox. 

Swarth’y, a. Dark of complexion; black; dusky; 
tawny. 

Swash, (suis. n. A swaggering, boisterous fellow; a 
roisterer; a swash-buckler.— A violent dashing of 
water. — Hog-wash; slops, collected as fuod for pigs. — 
In the U. States, a narrow sound or channel of water 
lying within a sandbank, or between that and the shore; 
—ulso, called swash-way.— Bartlett. 

—v.n. [Du. zwetsen, to boast | To vapor, vannt, bluster, 
or brag. — Lo splash; to dash or flow noisily; us, the 
sea swushes into a cavern.—To hit or strike with a 
thud, or dull heavy sound; as, a swashing blow. 

Swash’-let‘ters, n. pl. (Print.) Letters which had 
their terminations projecting considerably beyond the 
shauk, thus: K J k, &c. They have been revived of 
late years with the re-introduced old-fashioned types. 

Swata'ra Creek, in Pennsylvania, rises in Schuylkill 
co., and enters the Susquehanna River 9 m. S. of Harris- 
burg, after a S.W. course of 60 m.— A township of Leb- 
anon co., abt. 10 m. N.W. of Lebanon; pep. abt. 2,500. 

Swath, n. [A. S. swathe, swath.) A band; a fillet; as, 
a hundred yards of swaths. — Addison, 

(Agric.) In reaping, a line, track, or row of grass or 
grain cutand thrown together by the scythe in mowing 
or cradling; as, a swuth of bay. — The whole breadth or 
sweep of u scythe in mowing or cradling; as, a wide 
swath, 

Swathe, (swith,) v. a. Ë. S. beswethan, beswethian, to 
bind, trom swethe ] To bind with a swath, band, fillet, 
bandage, or rollers; as, to swathe a child, to swathe a pu- 
tient who undergoes the hydropathic process of packing. 

Swathe, u. A bandage or fillet. See SWATH. 

Sway, v.a. To wield or guide with the hand; as, to 
sway a sceptre or baton. — To rule; to govern; to con- 
trol; to influence or direct by power or authority, or by 
moral force; as, to swuy the destinies of a nation. — To 
bias; to bend; to cause to turn, lean, or incline to one 
side; as, a man swayed by petticoat counsels. 

(Naut.) To hoist; to raise; as, to sway up the yards, 

—v.a. To bear or exercise rule or sovereignty; to gov- 
ern. — To possess or use weight, influence, or authority; 
as, a sincere friend’s judgment often sways one’s opin- 
ions. — To lean; to incline; to be drawn to one side by 
weight or preponderance. 

—. The swing or sweep of a weapon. 

“To strike with huge, two-handed sway!" — Milton. 


—Anything moving with bulk and power; as, “the sway 
of earth shakes like a thing uufirm ” (Shads.)—Weight; 
preponderance; turn or cast of balance; as, to turn the 
sway of battle. — Power; rule; dominion; sovereignty : 
control; ascendency ; domination; authority exercised 
in governing; as, regal sway. — Bias, weight, influence, 
or authority that leans or inclines to one side; as, the 
sway of time. — A thatcher’s binding-rod or switch. 

Sway’-backed, (-bi/t,) a. With the back hollowed 
in, whether from abnormal malformation or as the re- 
sult of injury or weakness ; — said of horses, &c. 

Sway’ing, n. (Furriery.) A kind of lumbago some- 
times caused to the horse by a tall, or by being over- 
burdened. 

Sweal, Swale, v.a. [A. S. swelan.) To melt and run 
down the bougie, as the tallow of a lighted candle; to 
gutter. 


Tr. n. To dress by singeing off the hair, as a hog. 


Swenr. v. n. (imp swore, obs. SWARE: pp. SWORN.) 
LA. S. swertan; Du zweren; Ger. schwiren | To make 
or utter a solemn declaration, with an appeal to God for 
the truth of what is affirmed; as, “ And by the gods he 
swore.” (Hacaul y.) — To be profane; to use the name 
of sacred things idly or irreligiously ; to makean appeal 
to Heaven in a wanton or irreverent manner. 

(Law.) To promise, attest, or give evidence on oath; 
as, to swear to the alibi of u prisoner. 

—v.a. To utter or affirm with a solemn invocation to 
God for the truth of the declaration; as, to swear on 
the Scriptures. — To declare, accuse, or charge upon 
oath; as, to swear treason against an individual. — To 
obtest or appeal to by an outh. 

To swear the peace aguinst, (Law.) To swear an oath 
or make legal affirmation that one is in actual fear 
of death or bodily harm at the bands of another person, 
which latter is thereupon compelled to find sureties to 
keep the peace. 

Swear’er, n. One who swears or takes an oath; one 
who calls God to witness for the truth of his assevera- 
tion. — A profane person; a blusphemer; one who uses 
irreverent language. 

Sweat, (t,) n. [A. S. swat ; D. zweet) The moisture 
which issues, or which is excreted from the skin of man 
or other animals; perspiration. — State or condition of 
one who sweats; hence, by analogy, toil; labor; hard 
work; drudgery. 

“This was but a matter of sweat and watching."—2 Macc. II. 28. 


Moisture evaporated from any substance; as, the sweat 
of grain in a ship's hold. 

—v. n. (imp. and pp. SWEAT, or SWEATED.) [A. S. swelan. 
To exnde sweat or sensible moisture from the pores ol 
the skin; to perspire; as, the sweating sickness. — To 
toil; to labor; to drudge. To excrete moisture, as green 
plants in a heap. 

To sweat coin, to reduce the value of a piece of coin 
by removing a portion of its surface or rim by friction, 
as by shaking it in a bag. 

Sweater, n. One who, or that which, sweats or per- 
spires. — That which promotes sweating; a sudorific. 
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went Ily, adv. In a sweaty or perspiring manner. 

Sweatiness,n_ State of being sweaty, 

Sweat'‘ing-bath, n. See SUDATORT. 

Sweat'‘ing-iron, (-i’urn,) n. A piece of iron used to 
scrape sweat off horses, 

Swent'ing- room. u. A room for sweating sick per- 
sons. — In dairies, a room for sweating cheese, and pro- 
Moting evaporation of the superfluous juices. 

Swent'ing-siek' ness. n. (Med.) An epidemic of 
great severity which appeared in England and other 
countries of Europe during the 15th and 16th centuries. 
The disease may be described as a fever commencing 
with heat in some one limb or in some part of the body, 
spreading over the whole surface, and followed by pro- 
fuse and exhausting sweating, with insatiable thirst. 
Restleasness, nausea, delirium, and headache, with 
irregular action of the heart, were always present. 
Patients often died in from two to four hours after the 
sweat set in. 

Sweat’y, a. (comp. SWEATIER; superl. SWEATIEST.) 
Moist with sweat; as, a sweaty skin.— Consisting of 
Sweat; as, sweaty streams. (S-oift.) — Laborivus; toil- 
some; arduous; ditlicult; as, Those who labour at the 
sweaty forge.” — Prior. 

Swede, n. (Swed. Svensk.] (Geog.) A native of Sweden. 

Sweden, [Swed Srerige,]a kingdom of Northern Europe, 

comprising with Norway and Laplahd the whole of the 

Scandinavian peninsula, of which it forms the eastern, 

southern, and most important portion; between Lat. 55 

20’ und 69° N., and Lon. 11° 18” 30” and 24° 13’ E., hav- 

ing N.E. Russian Finland; E. and S. the Gulf of Bothnia 

and the Baltic, S. W. the Sound, Cattegat, and Skager- 
rack; and W. and N. Norway, from which it is for the 
most part divided by the great mountain-chain of Scan- 
dinnvia. Length N. to S. 950 m.; average breadth about 

190 m.; area, 170,096 sq. m. Sweden is divided into 

three principal regions: Gathland (Gothia) in the 8.; 

Sweden proper, occupying the centre; and Norland (by 

fur the largest part), comprising the remainder. These 

three regions are again subdivided into 24 /ans, or dis- 
tricts. S. is mountainous in the W., but, in general, 
flat; and it is remarkable that along the whole road, 
from Gottenburg in the west, to Stockholm in the east, 
there is not a single acclivity of consequence till within 
a few miles of the latter. — Climate. Less severe than 
might be expected in so high a latitude. In Stockholm 
the average temperature throughout the year is four 
degrees higher than at St. Petersburg. The summers 
are hot, and spring is almost unknown. In the N., snow 
covers the ground for five or six months in the year; 
and the W. coasts are milder and more humid than the 

E. — Rivers. Numerous. The principal are the Dal and 

the Klar. rising in the mountains bordering on Norway, 

and flowing into the Gulf of Bothnia and the lake of 

Wener. The Angerman, the Umea, the Skeleftea, the 

Pitea, the Lnlea, and the Tornea, are in Lapland. — 

Lakes. Nearly one-eighth of the country is covered with 

lakes. The largest are the Woever, Wetter, and the 

Malar, all in the S. provinces. In point of size, Woener 

is the third lake in Europe.—Forests. Extensive. More 

than three parts 
of the conntry are 
under tint 

principal t 

fir, birch, withoak, 

elm, and beech in 

the more 8. parts. 

Zoology. The do- 

mesticanimals are 

the same as those 
of Great Britain. 

The others are, 

hares and foxes, 

beavers, wolves, 
and, in the cold 
provinces of the 
north, bears, the 
leming and the 
reindeer. Water- 
fowl are abundant. 
and the mosqui- 
toes are as trou- 
blesome as they 
are in tropical 
countries. — Prod. 

Only about a fifti- 

eth part of the 

country is culti 

vated. Agricul- š 

ture is in a very 

backward state, 

but is being im- 

proved. The plants 

Sresimilartothoee Fig. 2451. 

of Britain. Apple, SWEDISH costumes, (Norland.) 

ear, and cherry trees, grow but langnidly: while 
erries of many different kinds are produced spon- 
taneously, and spread luxuriantly. Wheat succeeds 
only in the southern provinces; oata are raised more 
generally, and in larger quantities; but rye and barley 
are the kinds of grain most frequently met with.—Min. 

Abundant; comprising iron, copper, lead, coal, por- 

phyry, some silver, and marble. Swedish iron is of 

superior quality, and its quantity is immense. — Manuf. 

Principally confined to articles of domestic use. They 

consist of woollens, cottons, paper, linens, sugar, and 

tobacco. Tanning is carried on to some extent, and 
distilling and brewing are followed, also shipbuilding ; 
but the pottery, glass, woollens, sugar, snuff, and to- 
bacco are merely sufficient to meet the home consump- 
tion. — Education. General. The university of Upsal | 
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was founded in 1476, and has maintained a good char- 
acter, particularly for physical science. The university 
of Lund is of much more recent date, and on a smaller 
scale. There are a number of high schools, while the 
scientific and literary societies of Sweden are numerous, 
and belong chiefly to Stockholm. In the schools of the 
lower classes, the method of mutual instruction prevails. 
— Religion. Lutheranism is the religion of the state, 
and of nearly all the inhabitants; there being only abont 
2,000 Catholics and about 1,000 Jews. — Government. A 
constitutional monarchy. The king of Sweden, who is 
also king of Norway (J. v.), must be a member of the 
Lutheran Church. His person is inviolable. He has 
the right to declare war and make peace, and grant 
pardon to condemned criminals. He nominates to all 
appointments, both military and civil; concludes fureign 
treaties, and has a right to preside in the supreme Court 
of Justice. The king has an absolute veto against any 
decrees of the Diet, and possesses legislative power in 
matters ot provincial administration and police. In all 
other respects, the fountain of law is the Diet. This 
Diet, or Congress of the realm, consists of two cham- 
bers, or estates, both elected by the people, but repre- 
senting different interests. — Finances. The annual 
revenue and expenditure of the kingdom are about 
$9,500,000. 
$63,987,840.— Army. 
artillery. Navy. 14 irou-clads (of which 4 monitors and 
10 gunboats). 27 anarmored steamers, 11 sailing vessels 
(of which 5 corvettes), and 70 galleys—in all 52 men-of- 
war, and about 200 small vessels, with an aggregate 
of 274 guns, manned in 1550 by about 40,00) sailors und 
marines, of whom, however, more than two-thirds were 
on furlough, or attached to the fleet of reserve, — His- 
tory. The two kingdoms, Gothland and Svealand, of 
which Sweden ance consisted, were united in the 13th 
century by the failure of the royal line in the former. 
In 1397, by the treaty of Calmar, Sweden became sub- 
ject to Margaret of Denmark, who has been styled the 
Semiramis of the North, and who joined the three king- 
doms in one. Gustavus Vasa asserted the independence 
of Sweden, and ascended the throne in 1521. He be- 
queathed the crown to his posterity, who continued to 
reign, and in general with distinction; but most of 
them, and in particular, Gustavus Adolphus, his dangh- 
ter Christina, Charles XII., and Gustavus III., discov- 
ered a romantic spirit, approaching. in the case of 
Charles XII., to a degree of infatuation. This dynasty 
ended in a prince (Gustavus IV.) who had all the 
eccentricity, and hardly any of the talents, of his pre- 
decessors. In 1809, this last monarch engaging in 
undertakings totally beyond the resources of his people, 
was deposed; and next year Marshal Bernadotte of 
France was elected crown-prince, and, in 1818, as Charles- 
John XIV., ascended the throne. In 1814, Norway was 
annexed to Sweden. (See Norway.) In 1857, Charles 
XV. succeeded his father, Oscar L. and p. in 1872, leav- 
ing the crown to his son, Oscar II., the present sover- 
eigu of Sweden and Norway. Cup. Stockholm. Pip. 
(1880) 4,578,901. 


Sweden, in Maine, a p.-twp. of Oxford co, 
Sweden, in New York, a post-township of Monroe co., 


18 m. W. of Rochester; pop. abt, 5,000, 


Sweden, in Pennsylvania, u post-township of Potter|—v. n. 


co., abt 10 m. E. of Condersfort; pop. abt. 500. 


Swe'denborg, EMANUEL, founder of the Church of 


New Jerusalem, and one of the most distinguished men 
of science of the 18th cent., was ;. in Stockholm, in 1688, 
and carefully educated under the care of his father, 
bishop of Skara, in W. Gothland, in the principles of 
the Lutheran Church. He was remarkable for his re- 
ligious susceptibility in his youth; and his parents said 
that angels spoke through him. After pursuing his 
studies and taking the degree of Ph. D. at Upsal, he 
went on his travels in 1710, and visited the universities 
of England, Holland, France, and Germany. On his re- 
turn, he was appointed assessor extraordinary to the 
College of Mines, and in 1719 was ennobled, upon which 
occasion his name was changed from Swedberg to Swe- 
denborg. He had in the previous year achieved a great 
engineering feat, in the transport, over a mountain dis- 

eral galleys and bouts for service at the siege 
of Frederickshall. In 1721, he again travelled, to exam- 
ine mines, &c. Ile continued his scientific studies with 
an ardor that placed him in the first rank of European 
philosophers, until the year 1743, when, as he himself 
affirms, a new æra of his life commenced, and he was 
permitted to hold intercourse with the inhabitants of 
the invisible world. In 1747, he resigned his office in 
the mining college, retired from public life, and spend- 
ing his time alternately in Sweden and in England, de- 
voted himself to the publication of his theological works. 
These are in themselves sufficiently numerous to forma 
life’s work, and present throughout evidences of the deep- 
est religions feeling. The style of composition marks 
them as works of a master-mind. They are filled with 
illustrations from the scientific and metaphysical lore of 
their author, and present, perhaps, as remarkable a com- 
bination of science and theology as is anywhere to be 
met with. Though it is frequently affirmed that S. la- 
bored under a delnsion, his writings show no symptoms 
of aberration; the last, finished but a few months before 
his death, being singularly clear, logical, and free from 
enthusiasm. He was always regarded as a learned and 
pious man; and it would appear that the story of his in- 
sanity rests for its support upon the word of a single en- 
emy. He was never married; and his habits and mode 
of life were remarkable for their simplicity. The be- 
lievers in his doctrines are now become a numerons body. 
(See SWEDENGORGIANS.) Of his very numerous works, it 
is impossible to name more than a few of the most im- 
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Tue public debt in 1881 amounted to 
170,585 men, with 258 pieces of 
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portant. In science, the Dedaperboreus (published 1716- 
18), Opera Philosophica et Mineralia Hylis (173+), Q- 
nomia Regni Animalis, and Regnum Animale; in theol- 
ogy, the Arcana Coalestia, De Cultu et Amore Dei, On 
Heaven and Hell, On Conjugal Looe, aud the True Chris- 
tiun Religion, D. in Loudon, 1772. 

Swedenbor'gians, n. pl. (Ecol. Hist.) Those per- 
sons who on religious subjects receive the testimony of 
Swedeuborg (q. v.) In his work entitled Arcana Celestia, 
and in his Apocalypsis Rerelata, Swedenborg professes 
to make known what he calls the science of correspond- 
ences, or that analogy between spiritual and natural 
things according to which, he says, the Word of God is 
written, Thus, Jerusalem signifies not only the chief 
city of Palestine, but the Lord’s Church, and more spe- 
cifically the religious doctrines by which persona are 
nnited into a church. Hence, the New Jerusalem, seen 
by Jolin descending from God ont of heaven, signifies a 
New Church, or a new development of pure doctrines 
from the Holy Word, which will eventually regenerate 
the world. In these doctrines may be considered as 
most prominent the acknowledgment of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the one God in whom is centred the Divine 
Trinity, and the necessity for uniting charity with faith, 
or, in other words, for the keeping of the divine com- 
mandments, in which is included the performance of 
every duty. The admirers of Swedenborg, who form a 
separate religious body, which they denominate the 
Church of New Jerusalem, or the New Church, have 67 
3 of worship in Great Britain, 12 in Germany, 7 in 

witzerland, 4 in France, 1 in Denmark, 2 in Italy, and 
8 in Australia and New Zealand. In the U. States and 
British N. America, the “New Church“ is represented 
by societies or by receivers at about 620 places. 

Swedenbor’gianism, n. (Theol.) The doctrines 
propounded by Swedenborg, and maintained by his 
followers. 

Swedes'borough, in New Jersey, a post-village of 
Gloucester co., abt. 12 m. S.W, of Woodbury. 

Swed'ish. a. (Swed. Svensk.) (Geog.) Pertaining, or 
having reference to Sweden, or to the Swedes. 

—n. The Swedish language. 

Swedish coffee, n. (Bon) See ASTRAGALUS. 

Sweep, v. a. (imp. and pp. swept.) [A 8.swapan.] To 
clean by brushing or passing a broom over; to brush, 
or rub over with a brush, broom, or besom, for remov- 
ing dust or loose dirt; as, to sweep n floor, to swerp a 
chimney. — To carry with a long, swinging, or dragging 
motion; to bear along with pride or pomposity; as, she 
swept past with an air of disdain. — To drive or carry 
along or off on the earth; as. the flood swept away every- 
thing before it.— To drive, destroy, remove, or carry oi 
numbers at a stroke, or with rapidity or violence; as, 
after breaking the bank, he swept the stakes off the 
table; thousands of people were swept off by the cholera. 
— To observe or run the eye or other instrument over 
for the purpose of taking observation; as, to sweep the 
horizon with a telescope. — To strike with a long stroke; 
as, oars swerp the water, she swept her fingers over the 

arp. 

To sweep a mould. (Fiunding.) To set the sand ina 
monid by a template, instead of packing it around a 
pattern. 

To pass with celerity and violence, as something 
broad, or brushing the surface of anything; us, heavy 
rain swerps the streets. — To pass over or brush along 
with force and rapidity; as, a swerping gale of wind. 
To pass with pomp or ostentation; as, she appeared at 
court with a swerping train to her robe. — To move with 
a long stretch or reach; us. a sweeping stroke. To 
take in a view with progressive rapidity; to include 
many persons or particulars in a single act or ntter- 
ance; as, a sweeping assertion, charge, and the like. 

—n. Act of sweeping. — Compass or extent of any stroke; 
as, to take a long sweep of the oars. — Circuit or range 
of any turning body or motion; as, the sweep of a door. 
— Reach or compass of anything flowing or brushing; 
as, the sweep of a torrent. — Violent and general destrue- 
tion; as, the swrep of n pestilence. —- Direction and di- 
mension of any motion other than rectilinear; as, the 
swrep of a compass, — One who sweeps; specifically, a 
chimney-sweeper.—A pole or piece of timber moved ona 
fulcrum or post, employed in raising and lowering a 
bucket in a well for drawing water ;—also written stwape. 

( Founding.) In loam-moulding, a movable template 
for forming moulds, 

(Naut.) A circular plank fitted to support the fore- 
most end of the tiller, or handle of a rudder, much im- 
proved by conveying the tiller-rope round it, and keep- 
ing it always tight.— Any part of a ship shaped ina 
segment of a circle. 

—pl. Large oara used on board small craft, to urge them 
forward during calms, or to give them additional speed 
during a chase. 

Sweep’ingly. adv. In a sweeping manner. 

Sweep'ingness, n. Quality of being sweeping. 

Sweep/ings, n. pl. Things collected by sweeping; 
dregs; rubbish; as, the sweepings of « ship’s hold. 

Sweep’-net, n. A net for drawing over a large compass. 

Sweep'stakes, n. sing. or pl. The whole money or 
plate staked or won nt a horse-race. 

Sweep’-washer, n. The person who extracts the resi- 
duum of precious metals from the sweepings, potsherds, 
&c., of refineries of gold and silver, or places where these 
metuls are manufactured or used. — Ure. 

Sweep'y. a. Passing with a sweeping or brushing mo- 
tion, or with speed and violence, over a great extent or 
compass at once; as, storepy sway. (Dryden.)— Wavy. 
— Expanded; as, the peacock’s sweerpy train. 

Sweet, a. (comp. swestrr; superl. sweetest.) [4.8 
swet; Du. zoel; Lat. suavis.] Saccharine; luscious 
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ing an agreeable or grateful taste or flavor, re- 
sembling that of noney or sugar ;— in contradistinction 
frum sour, acid, or bitter; as, a sweet fruit. — Fragrant; 
odoriferous; pleasing to the sense of smell; as, a sweet 
perfume, sweet incense.— Soft, melodious, or pleasing 
to the ear; harmonious; dulcet ; as, a sweet voice, sweet 
music. — Beautiful; attractive or pleasing to the eye; 


as, that girl has a sweet face.— Fresh; palatable ; not 
salt; as, sweet water. — Not stale or rancid; as, sweet | 


butter. — Not turned or sour; not mouldy ; not coagu- 
lated; as, sweet bread, sweet milk; — in distinction from 
butter-milk, — Not tainted, putrescent, or putrid; as, 
meat kept in ice keeps sweet for a long while.— Soft: 
mild; gentle; as,“ a sweet and virtuous soul.” ( Herbert.) 
— Charming; soft; pleasing; suave; bland; kind; 
obliging ; as, sweet manners, a sweet smile. 

(Norg. Sweet enters frequently as a prefix into the 
composition of certain self-explaining compounds; as, 
swrel-featured, sweet-smelling, sweel-tempered, sweet- 
toned, &c.) 

Sweet herbs, fragrant herbs cultivated in kitchen-gar- 
dens. —Sweet tooth, a penchant or especial fondness for 
sweetmeats, or sweet things generally. — To be sweet 
upon, to treat with marks of tender deference, or ex- 
hibit such u partiality for, or interest in, as to indicate 
incipient affection. 

Sweet, n. A sweet substance, particularly that which is 
added to wines and liqueurs to improve them. — A per- 
fume; that which is sweet. grateful, or fragrant in proper- 
ties of smell ; ns, odoriferous sweets.—That which is pleas- 
ing or ugreeable to the mind or thoughts; as, the sweets 
and sours of married life. —A pet; a darling; one who is 
dear to the heart of another; an appellation of endear- 
ment; as; Be at thy chamber-window, sweet !- Curio. 

—pl. Confectionery; candies; preserves ; sugars, honey, 
&c ;— in England, also, applied to pastry, jellies, &c., 
served at the dinner-table. — Home-made wines, cordi- 
als, syrups, &c. 

Sweet’-bag, n. (Bot. See Laurus. 

Sweet’-bread, n. The pancreas of an animal, espe- 
cially of a calf, dressed and used for food. 

Sweet-/briar, Sweet'-brier, n. (Bot.) See Es- 
LANTINE. 

Sweet-cal’abash, n. (Bot) See PASSIFLORA. 

Sweet-cal‘amus, Sweet'seame, n. (Bot.) See 
CALAMUS. 

Sweet-cicely, (-sis’-,) n. (Bot.) SeeíSMORRHIZA. 

Sweet’-corn, n. A variety of the maize or Indian 
corn, possessing a sweet taste. 

Sweeten, (sweet'n,) v.a. [A. S. swetan, geswetan.] To 
make sweet or agreeable to the taste; as, to sweeten cof- 
fee, to sweeten a glass of punch. — To make pure and 
salubrious by destroying noxious ingredients; as, to 
sweeten the atmosphere of a sick-room.— To make warm 
and fertile; as, to dry und sweeten soils. — To restore to 
purity or palatableness ; us, to sweeten water or provi- 
sions. — To soften to the eye; to make subdued or deli- 
cate; as, to sweeten lights and shadows in a picture. — 
To make pleasing, acceptable, or grateful to the mind; 
as, love cee ens life—To make mild, propitious, gentle, 
or kind; as, the gift of a new dress often sweetens a 
wifes temper.— fo make less irksome, laborious, or 
painful; as, “She thy cares shall sweefen with her 
charms.” ( Dryden.) — To add to the amenities or agree- 
able qualities of; as, children sweeten domestic joys. 

—v.n. To become sweet. 

Sweet’ener, n. One who, or that which, sweetens ; 
as, sugar is a sweetener of tea. — One who pualliates, mol- 
lifies, or reconciles; that which serves to moderate 
acer bity or assuage animosity. — An auctioneer’s assist- 
ant employed to make fictitious bids for articles, to de- 
coy others into bidding higher. 

Sweetening, (swerl/n-ing,) n. Act of making sweet. 
— That which sweetens, or makes sweet. 

Sweet’-fern, n. (Bot.) See Compronia. 

Sweet’-flag, n. (Bot.) Same us CALAMUS, q. v. 

Sweel-gale, n. (Bot.) See MYRICACES. 

Sweet’-gum, n. (B) Same as LIQUID AMBAR, q. v. 

Sweetheart, n. A lover or mistress. 

Sweeting, a. A sweet, luscious apple. — A darling; 
a pet; —a term of fondness, 

Sweet'ish, a. Moderately sweet or agreeable to the taste. 

Sweet'ishness, n. Quality of being sweetish. 

Sweet’land, in California, a post-village of Nevada 
co., 8 m. N.N.W. of Nevada City. 

Sweet/land, or SWEETLAND CENTRE, in Jowa, a post- 
township of Muscatine co, 

Sweet'ly, adv. In a sweet manner; agreeably ; charm- 
ingly; gratefully. 

Sweet-mar joram, n. (Bot.) See ORIGANUM. 

Sweet’meat, n. (A. S. swetmete.) Fruit candied or 
preserved with sugar; confectionery made with sugar ; 
a bon-bon ; — generally in the plural. 

Sweet’ness, n. Quality of being sweet, in any of its 
senses; as Krateſulness to the taste or to the smell; 
fragrance; agreeableness to the ear; melody; agree- 
ableness of manners: softness; mildness; obliging 
civility; suavity ; amiableness, as of temper. 

Sweet’-oil, n. A popular colloquialism for olive-oil. 

Sweet'-pea, n. (Bol.) See LATHYRUS. 

Sweet-pota’to,n. (Bot.) See BATATAS. 

Sweet’-root, n. (Bot.) Licorice-root. See GLYCYRRAIZA. 

Sweet’-rash, n. (Bot.) The sweet-flax. See Acorus. 

Sweet-scented,(-sént-,)a. Fragrant; odoriferous ; hav- 
ing a sweet or delicate scent; as, a sweet-scented flower. 

Sweet-scented shrub. (Bot.) See CALYCANTHACES. 

Sweet’-sop, n. (Bot.) Same as SWEET-APPLE, q. v. 

Sweet’-springs, in W Virginia, a post-village of 
Monroe co., 15 m. S. S. E. of Lewisburg. 

Sweet'-stuff, n. A colloquialism for sweetmeats of 
any or of all kinds; as, children are fond of sweet-stuff. 
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Sweet/-sultan, n. (Bot.) An annual flowering-plant ; 
Centaurea moschata, 

Sweet Water, in Georgia, a post-village of Gwinnett 
co., vo m. N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Sweet-Water Creek, of Georgia, enters the Chat- 
tahoochee River from Campbell co. 

Sweet- william, n. (Bot.) See DIANTRUS. 

Sweet’-willow, u. (Hot.) The Sweet-xule. See MYRICA. 

Sweet’-wood, n. (Bot.) See OREODAPHNE. 

Sweet-wort, (-wurt,) n. Any plant possessing a 
sweet taste. 

Swell, v.a. (imp. SWELLED; pp. SWELLED; SWOLLEN or 
SWOLN is nearly obs.) [A. S. swellan; D. zwellen ; Icel. 
svella, to swell.] To enlarge; to grow larger; to dilate 
or extend the exterior surface or dimensions of by 
matter added to the interior part, or by expansion of 
the inclosed substance ; as, a bladder swells by inflation ; 
a boil or bruised part swells, &c.— To increase in size, 
compass, or extent by any addition or reinforcement; 
as,a river swells into a flood after heavy rains.—To rise, 
heave, or be driven into waves or billows; as, it blew a 
gale, necompanied by a swelling sea. — To be bloated or 
puffed up; as, a bull swells with rage at the sight of 
anything of a red color.— To belly; to be distended or 
inflated; as, a swelling sail. — To be turgid, tumid, eu- 
pruino; or bombastic; as, a swelling style of diction.— 

o bulge out; to protuberate, as the belly of a cask. — 
To be elated or uplifted in mind; to rise into hauteur 
or arrogance; as, to swell into state. (Dryden.)— To 
grow upon the view ; to become insensibly larger; as, 
a swelling scene. (Shaks.)—To look big; to strut; to 
carry a pompous or arrogant nir; to act in an ostenta- 
tious or self-sufficient manner; as, a parvenu swells 
with self-importance in parade of his money-bags. 

—v. n. To increase the size, bulk, compass, or dimensions 
of; to cause to rise, dilate, expand, enlarge, or in- 
crease; as, winds swell the curled waters. (Shaks.) — 
To aggravate; to heighten; to intensify; as, to swell 
an assertion or accusation. — To raise to arrogance; to 
uplift to n degree of vulgar prosperity, as that derived 
from riches. 

(Mus.) To augment in force or intensity of sound, 
as a note. 

—n. Act of swelling. — Extension or enlargement of 
bulk; protuberance. — Rise; elevation, as ot height.— 
Increase; force; intensity; power; — said of sound ; as, 
„Music's voluptuous swell.” ( Byron.) — Reinforcement 
of force or power in style or diction; as, the swell of a 
rhetorical sentence. — A gradual ascent or elevation of 
land; as, a tract rising into gentle swells. — A wave or 
billow ; more generally, successive or large waves; as, 
a heavy swell set into the bay.— The fluctuating or 
heaving motion of the sea after a tempest; as, the ship 
encountered a heavy ground-swell. — A showy, dashing, 
well-dressed man; usually, implying one who affects 
an air of jauntiness or dandyism, combined with a dash 
of self-conceit; a fop; as, a tip-top Broadway swell. 

(Mus.) A combination of the crescendo and dimin- 
uendo, or a gradual increase and decrease of the volume 
of sound ;— usually noted thus . 

Swelling, a. Tumid; turgid; intlated; bombastic; 
as, swelling language. 

—n. Act of enlarging or increasing in bulk ; inflation.— 
Prominence; protuberance; a bulging out. — A rising 
or augmentation by passion; as, the swellings of anger, 
grief, or pride. 

(Med.) A tumor or any morbid enlargement of the 
natural size; as, a swelling in the face. 

Swell-mob, n. A generic term for well-dressed 


thieves, pick-pockets, &c.; us, he was taken for a mem. 


ber of the gell mob. 

Swel'ter, v.a. [O. Eng. swelte, to faint; A. S. sweltan, to 
die.] To be overcome and languid with heat; to be ready 
to perish from excess of heat; as, sweltering cattle. 

—v.a. To oppress or nearly stifle with heat; to make 
faint, weak, or sick, by a heated, close atmosphere; us, 
a sweltering day in August. 

Swept, imp. and pp. of SWEEP, q. v. 

Swerve, v.a. [D. zwerven, to wander; A. S. hweorfan, 
to turn.) To turn aside from any line prescrib@, or 
from a rule of duty or regulation; to depart froin what 
is set down or established by law, duty, custom, or 
usage; to deviate; as, to swerre from the path of recti- 
tude.— To ply; to bend; to incline ; as, the tide of battle 
swerved. — To swarm; to shin; to climb upward by a 
wriggling motion; as, he swerved the tree. 

Swieciany, (swe-tse-a'ne,) a town of Russian Poland, 
45 m. from Vilna. Pop. 5,627. 

Swieten‘ia, n. (Bol.) A genus of plants, order ©- 
drelucem. The species S. Mahogani supplies the well- 
known valuable wood called mahogany, which is so 
largely employed for household furniture and cabinet- 
work. It is imported chiefly from Honduras and Cuba, 
and also to a certain extent from other West Indian 
islands. Its bark possesses febrifugal properties. 

Swift, a. (comp. SWIPTER ; superl. SwIFTEST.) [A. S., from 
swifan, to wander.) Speedy; quick; rapid; fleet; 
nimble; moving with rapidity, celerity, or velocity; 
moving a great distance or over a large space in a short 
time; us, a swift horse, n swift vessel, a swift pedes- 
trian. — Ready: prompt; with alacrity; as, “ To mis- 
chief swift.” Milton, — Speedy: expeditious ; that comes 
without halt or delay; as, swift destruction. 

(Nore. Suift sometimes forms the prefix of certain 
self-explanatory compounds; as, swift-footed, swift- 
paced, si /t-winged, and the like.) 

—n. The current of a stream; as, swifts and rapids. 

Swift, n. pl. Reels or bobbins, used in the winding of 
yarns, thread, &c. 

(Zoöl.) The common name of the family Cypselidæ, 
tribe Fissirostres, comprising small dull-colored birds, 
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which have the general appearance of swallows, but dif- 
fer from the latter in many essential characteristics. 
The Swifts have a much smaller and shorter bill, with 
the edges greatly inflected; the nostrils are superior 
instead of lateral, and without bristles; the wing 
more falcate, and with ten primaries instead of nine; 
the tail with ten feathers instead of twelve; the feet are 
weaker, the hind toe more or less versatile, and the an- 
terior toes usually Jack the normal number of joints; 
and there are peculiarities in their vocal organs. There 
are several American species, The American Chimney 
Swallow, Chaetura pelasgia, “is peculiarly onr own,” 
says the great Americun ornithologist, Wilson, “and 
strongly distinguished from 
all the rest of our Swallows 
by its figure, flight, and man- 
ners. This Swallow, like all 
the rest of its tribe in the 
United States, is migratory, 
arriving in Pennsylvania 
late in April or early in May, 
and dispersing themselves 
over the whole country 
wherever there are vacant 
chimneys in summer suffi- 
ciently high and convenient 
for their accommodation. 
The nest of this bird is of 
singular construction, being 
formed of very small twigs, 
fastened together with a 
strong adhesive glue or gum, 
which is secreted by two glands, one on each side of the 
hind head, and mixes with the saliva. With this glue, 
which becomes bard as the twigs themselves, the whole 
nest is thickly besmeared. The nest itself is small and 
shallow, and attached by one side or edge to the wall, 
and is totally destitute of the soft lining with which the 
others are so plentifully supplied. The eggs are gener- 
ally four and white, and they have generally two broods 
in a season. 

Swift, JosATHAN, Dean of St. Patrick's. a British author, 
B. in Dublin, 1667, and, after a few years spent as a pri- 
vate tutor in Sir William Temple’s family. in 1692 took 
his M.A. degree at Oxford, and soon after his priest's 
orders in the University of Dublin, returning to Sir 
Wm. Temple's house, where he remained till 1698. The 
next year he attended Lord Berkeley to Ireland as his 
private secretary, where he soon after received a preben- 
dary and several clerical appointments. In 1710, he 
joined the Tory party, and began to edit the Examiner, 
In 1726 he published his Gullirer’s Travels, and from 
time to time threw off those stinging and vindictive 
satires against his political adversaries that kept him 
in perpetual feud and disquietude. For the last four 
years of his existence a mental darkness reduced him 
to incapacity, and he p. idiotic, 1745, the greatest part 
of his property being left to endow a lunatic asylum in 
Dublin, known as Swift’s Hospital. Asa writer, S. must 
be judged by the standard of the time and morals of 
society at the epoch in which he lived; but that his 
ideas were gross und his tastes depraved, even for that 
degenerate age, a dozen pages of any one of his popular 
works will incontestably prove. 

Swift'er. u. (Nuut.) A rope used to confine the bars 
of the capstan in their sockets, while men are turning 
it.— A rope used to encircle a boat longitudinally, to 
strengthen and defend her sides from the impulsion of 
other boats. — A shrond fixed on the starboard and port 
sides of the lower masts, above all the other shrouds, to 
give the masts additional security. — Totten. 

—v.a. (Mach.) To stretch by tackles, as shrouds. 

Swift/ly, adv. In aswift manner. 

Swift’ness, n. Quality of being swift; rapid motion; 
celerity; speed; velocity; fleetness; quickness; expe- 
dition; — a term of general application to every kind 
of motion, and, also, to everything susceptible of move- 
ment; as, the swiftness of a swallow, the swifiness of a 
river, the swiftness of a race-horse, swiftness of thought. 

Swift River, in Massachusetts, a stream of Hamp- 
shire co., flows S., joining the Ware River to form the 
Chicopee River, in the N. border of Hampden co. 

Swift River, in New Hampshire, rises in Grafton co., 
and falls into the Saco River in Carroll co. 

Swig, v. d. and n. [A.8. swilgan, to swallow.] To drink 
by copious draughts: to guzzle; to suck or quaff greed- 
ily; to swig brandy and water. (Colloq.) 

—n. A deep or copious draught. 

(Nuut.) A pulley having ropes which are not parallel. 

Swig, v. a. (Ger. schweigen, to silence.) To castrate, as 
a ram, by binding the testicles so tight that they mor- 
tify and drop off. 

Swill, v.a. [A. S. swilgan, to swallow ; Du. zwelgan, to 
swallow.) o swallow large draughts: to swig; to 
drink ina greedy, guzzling manner: as, to swill beer. 
— To inebriate; to swell or distend with copiousness or 
fullness; as, swilled insolence.— Milton. 

—v.n. To drink grossly or greedily; to drink to excess. 

—n. Large draughts of liquor or drink taken in exces- 
sive quantities. — The wash, or mixture of liquid sub- 
stances given to swine; — also written swillings. 

Swiller, n. One who drinks intemperately. 

Swill'ings, n. pl. Same as SWILL. q. v. 

Swim, v. n., (inp. swam: pp. SWUM.) A. S. swimman.] 
To be supported on water or other fluid; to float: not 
to sink; as, cork swims.—To move progressively in 
water by means of the motion of the hands und feet, or 
of fins; as, he swam across the river. — To be borne 
along by a current: as, they swim with the tide of popu- 
lar opinion. — To glide along with a smooth current, or 
with a waving motion; as, the swimming gait of a Span- 
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ish woman.—To experience dizziness or vertigo; to 
have a waving motion of the head, or a similar sensa- 
tion, or n reeling of the body; as, the bend swims, — To 
overflow; to have plenty or abundance; as, to swim in 
pleasure, 


K WIN. „ 4. To by swimming; as, to swim a creek. 


— lo immerge in water so that the lighter parts may Swi 


swim: as, to moim wheat for seed.—To make to float: to 
cause or compel ty swim; as, to gin cattle across a river. 
=n. Actof swimming; a gliding motion resembling that 
of a person swimm 
of distance, passed in swimming; as, a ten-mile swim, 
— The sound or bladder of a fish, 
Swim’mer, n. One who, or that which, swims, 
(Fur.) A protuberance on a horse's leg. 
(Zodl.) One of an order of swimming-birds, or NATA- 
TORES, q. v. 
Swimming. n. 
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An tus for persons to swing In.— Influence or 
impetus of a body in motion; as, the swing of a batter- 
ing-ram, — Unrestrained liberty or license; free, un- 
fettered course; untrammelled tendency or action; as, 
youthful follies will have their swing, in the full swing 
of genius, 40. 

-beam, n. (Mach.) A cross, piece sustaining 
the body of ñ railroad-car, and suspended in such n 
manner from the framing of a truck, that an indepen- 
dent lateral motion is accorded to it, 


— Duration of time, or extent Swing Bridge, n. A movable bridge, consisting of 


two parts, which meet midway between the abutments, 
esch turning upon a centre pivot so as to allow a ship 
or vasso) to pass when necessary, 


Swinge, (swinj.) v.a. [A. S. swingan, to swing, whip.) 


To castigate or whip soundly; to bastinado; to flagel- 
inte; to punish or chastise; as, to swinge a culprit with 


A. S. swimman, to swim.) The act the lash. 


or art of moving through the water by means of the Swingelng. (swinj’ing,) a. Huge; immense; very 


limbs, It is one of the most important branches of 


large; as, a rwingeing cheese, 


KY Mrastics, and although easily acquired, depends some- Swinge’ingly, adv. 1n a ewingeing manner. 


what on the natural buoyancy of the body. The best | Swingel, 


place for learning to swim ia in deep water, The learner 


wip'le, (ving yl.) w. A. S. svingel, x 
whip, scourge.) That part of a flail which strikes the 


should always bear in mind that the stroke which ia ta grain in threshing. 

sustain and propel him must be compound; that is, the Swinger. u. One who swings, 

action of the legs and arms should be simultaneous. It Swing ing. n. Act of swinging: act of nsing a swing. 
must not be made on the surface of the water, nor must Swingle, (swing’gl,)v.a. [A. S. neinglung,a whipping.) 


the individual kick up his heels in the air behind him. 
The sweep of the arms and legs should always be made 
under water, and rather deeply so with the legs. The 
back should never be allowed to rise with the stroke, 
except as the whole body rises, but should be kept hol- 
low, slanting, and steady. In making the stroke, the 
palms of the hands are placed together, and pushed 
straightforward like the bow of a boat, about an inch 
under the surface; at the same moment the knees are 
drawn up widely beneath the body. In the next mo- 
tior. the hands sweep back the water in such a manner 
as to bring the whole of the arma into action from the 
shoulders to the hands: at the same moment the legs 
are thrown back, and the feet vigoronsly pushed against 
the water beneath. The hands onght to be swept out 
as far as possible, without straining the shoulders and 
blude-bones, After this motion is made, the action is 
relaxed, and a fresh stroke is commenced. It should 
be remembered br the learner, that the princi 

pelling power is in the legs, the arms and han 


Swing’-wheel, n. 
win ish. a. 


pro- S 
being Sw 


To clean or dress, ns flax, by means of the swingle. — 
Soper or lop the tops off without uprooting, as weeds. 
— In wire-drawing. a wooden spoke attached to the 
barrel that draws the wire, 


—n. A wooden instrument, knife-shaped, about two feet 


in length. and having one thin edge ;— used for clean- 
ing and dressing flux. 


Swin’gle-tree, n. Same as WAIFPLE-TRER, q. v. 
Swing ling-tow, . In flax-dressing, the coarse part 


of the fibre, separated from the finer by swingling and 
hatchelling. 


Swing’-plough, (-plow,) n. (Agric.) A plough des- 


titnte of a fore-wheel under the beam, 
(Horol,) The wheel, in a time- 
piece, which drives the pendulum. 

3 swine.) Befitting. resembling, or 
characteristic of swine hence, gross ; hoggish ; brutal ; 
as, v nia gluttony. 

shiy. adv. Ina swinish or hoggish manner. 
ishness, n. State or quality of being swinish. 


principally used for sustaining the head above the sur. Swin ton. in Minois, a post-village of Kane co., abt. 50 


face. In general the use of corks, bladders, Ac should 


m. N.W. of Chicago. 


be avoided. as they frequently interfere with the learn- Swipe, n. A sweeping blow. 
er's confidence in the natural buoyancy of his body.|Swi'ple, n. Same as SWINGEL, q. v. 
Among modern feats of S. may be mentioned the cross-| Swirl, v.a. and n. [Icel. swirra,) To whirl, or cause to 


ing of the Hellespont by Lord Byron, who accom- 
plished the feat in an hour and ten minutes, with the 
tide not in his favor, All animals in & do not vary 
much from their motion in walking, but man is obli; 

to change his motion altogether. The Russians, Poles, 
and other Sclayonic tribes swim in a manner some- 
what resembling the motion of dogs in the water, 
making a separate effort with each of the four ex- 
tremities. 

Suim'mingly. aie. In an ensy, gliding manner, as 
if swimming : — hence, smoothly; without obstruction ; 
with great success; as, the business goes on swimmingly. 
(Not elegant.) 

Swim'’mingness, n. Act or state of swimming. 

Swindle, (swin'd!,) v. a, es swindelen, to trade reck- 
lessly; Ger. schwindelri, fraud.) 


giddy, and in that state to defraud; specifically, to 


cheat and defraud grossly, or with deliberate artifice ;|Switeh’'i 


as, to swindiz a man ont of hia share of business profits, 


— To toss money to decide who shall pay for drinks; as, Switeh’in 


to swindle for glasses round. (Colloq. and vulgar.) 

Act. process, or operation of defrauding systematic 
artifice or imposition; as, a gigantic nor 
ing to decide payment for liquor, erie $ 

Swin dier. n. (Ger. schwindler.) A cheat; m rogue: 
one who defran 
defrauding others by imposition or deliberate artifice ; 
one who obtains money or goods under false pretences, 

winding. n. The practice of a swindler, 

Swin don. a town of England, co, of Wilts, 29m. from 
Bath; pop, 5,824, 

Swine, n. sing. and pl. [A. 8. — A hog; a pig; in 
the ploral, hogs collectively. See Sui. 

Swine fordstown, in j Aan — Seo Mippuz- 


BURG. 

Swine‘herd, u. A keeper or tendar of swine. 

Swinemtnde, eu- a maritime town of 
Vormerania, at the month of the Swine, 36 m. from 
Stettin, Itis the outport of Stettin, where large ves- 
sels unload their cargoes for that place. 7%. 5.811. 

Swine'-pox, n, (Md) Same na CHICKEN-POX, q. v. 

Swing, on. (imp. and p. swune A. S. swengan.) 
To move to and fro, nsa body suspended in the nir; to 
wave; to vibrate: to oscillate; as, a pendnlnm swings 
backward and forward, — To practise swinging; as, 
children swing on a rope — To be hanged; to anffer 
death jodicially by atrangnlation; as, he who deliber- 
ately murders another shall meting for it. (Colloq.) 

(Naut.) To move or float. — To turn round while at 

anchor; as, the ship song round with the tide, 

—r.a. To move to and fro; to wave; to flourish; to 
brandish; ns, a lion moings his tail, a man moings hia 
arme when walking. — To cause to awing, wave, or vi- 
brate; to whirl round in the air; to swirl; to wave; to 
cause to oscillate: an, a smith swinging a red-hot piece 
of iron about with pincers. 

~n. Act of swinging; osvillation; a wavingor vibratory 
motion; as, the nering of a hell, — Alternate motion to 
and fro; as, the swing of one's arms when walking. — 


Swiss, n. [Fr. Suisse.] The lan 


—sing. and 


circumgyrate, us in an eddy or vortex; as, leaves swirl- 


ing in the air. 

ge of Switzerland: 
—a mixed patois of French and German. 
A native or inhabitant of Switzerland; a 
Switzer ;— plurally, the people of Switzerland, 


Switch, n. (Ger. rig. a branch, twig.] A small flex- 


ible twig, or branch; as, an ashen switch, 
( Railroads.) A movable part of two opposite rails, 
for transferring a car or truck from one part to another. 


v. a. To beat, strike, or Insh with a small twig or rod; 


as, to switch a lad. — To trim, as a hedge; used in some 
parts of England.— To transfer from one track of a 
railroad to another; to turn by a switch; — generally 
before off; as, to switch off a train of cars. 


Literally, to render Switeh’el, n. A beverage concocted of molasses and 


water. 

mg, n. Act or operation of transferring, as a 
train, from one railroad track to another, 

ngine, n. In the U. States, a loco- 
motive-engine employed in the switching of cars and 
making up of trains, 


—Atos- Switch’man, n.; pl. Swircnuxx. One who tende u 


switch on a railroad, 


Switzer, n. A native or inhabitant of Switzerland. 
grossly, or who makes n practice of Switz'eri 


and. [Ger. is, Fr. La Suisse.) (Ane 
Helvetia, including part of ia.) An inland a 
moùntainous country of Central Europe, having Ger 
many on tbe N., Austria on the E, Italy and France oi 
the S., and France on the W. It lies princi 

tween the 46th and 48th degs, of N. Lat., 

and 11th of E. Lon. Its greatest length N. and W. 
210 m.; greatest breadth, N. and 8., 140 m.; area, 15,997 
“< m. The republic is composed of 25 sovereign states, 
which form 22 cantons, as follows: 

Bch» yz (from Schaffhausen, Ticino, 
TS 8 
chunt. 

y u. 


its name Aargau, 
> Grisons, Keufchitel, 


Unterwalden, Vaud, Valais, 
Geneva, 


[See also page 2121.] 
In the management of their internal affairs, these can- 
tons are entirely independent of each other. & is the 
most mountainous country in Europe, having the Al 
not only along the whole of its 8 and E. frontiers, but 
throughout the chief part of its interior; the only ex 
tensive tract of 9 or rather of vales, with 
mountains of more moderate bel; 
the cantons of Basle, Zurich, and part of 
there, however, the extreme frontier is formed by moun 
tains, the Jura ridge extending in a long line from 
N. to 8. Of the valleys the most remarkable is that of 
the Rhone, which is at once the widest, and surrounded 
by the highest mountains. — Mountains. The Al 
ng in height from 5,000 to 8,000, 10,000, 12,000, 
and over 16,000 feet. Among them are Monte Rosa, 
Mount St. Gothard, the Great St. Bernard, and the Sim- 
plon, which are not equal in height to several mountains 
of the interior, such as Mount Cervin, the Jungfrau 
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ge. 2454 and 2455), the Finsternar-horn, the Fursa, the 
hreckhorn, the Wetterhorn (Pig. 2455), and the Gal- 
Jenstock, The Alps branch ont inte n number of lateral 
chains, and exhibit at their base, on their ascent, and 


AL 


Fig. 453, — TRE werrennonn (or Hasli. Jungfrau.) 
(11,402 feet high.) 


towards their summit, every variety of temperature and 
peters rich grain fields or luxuriant tures extend 
ng along the lower part of many of these mountains. 
The middle consists of pastures less productive, but con- 
taining a great variety of plants; while the snmmite 
are often composed of rocks. craggy, inaccessible, de- 
void of vegetation, and covered with enormous masses 
of ice and snow, (See APs.) — Glaciers. The glaciers 
occupy the plains ur hollows which separate the peaks 
of the highest mountains, being lakes of frozen spow, 
accumulated to a vast height, or rather depth, and de- 
taching, from time to time, enormous masses, called 
avalanches, which roll down with a frightful noise. 
The formation of glaciers takes 7 5575 near the line of 
perpetual congelation (about 8, or 9,000 feet above 
the sea); although, in a winter of unnsunl rigor, their 
ramifications extend considerably lower. Tn the long 
Alpine range are reckoned no less than 400, extending 
from 16 to 18 miles in length, by 1 or 2 in breadth, 


= 


9 
* 
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Fig, 2454, — THE WENGERN-ALP, 
(a sloping pasture on the way from Grindelwald to the Jungfrau.) 


Their depth can with difficulty be ascertained; but is 
supposed to vary from 100 to 600 feet. The total extent 
of their surface has been calculated at 1,000 sq m (See 
Guactens.)— Rivers. Numerous, but rapid, and therefore 
mostly onnavigable. The principal are the Rhone, the 
Ticino, the Aar, the Rhine with its tributaries, the 
Thur, the Limmat, the Renss, and the Aar. Lakes. Nu- 
merous and beautiful, The principal are those of Ge- 
neva, or Leman, Constance, Neufchitel. Bienne, Zurich, 
Wallenstudt, Waldstidter, or Lucerne, Thun, and Brienz. 
Many of these have n Une appearance, owing to their 
great depth, while the scenery by which they are snr 
rounded b distingnished for its t beanty -H mate. 
Extremely variable,—Zotlogy. The summits of the Alps 
are frequented by the chamois, the wild goat, the white 
and red foxes. The bear, the wolf, and the marmot, are 
also found, Of birds, the eagle and the vulture appear, 
and the Inkes abound with tish,.— Yod. Agriculture is 
followed principally in the valleys, where wheat, harley, 
oats, maize, flex, hemp, and tobacco, are produced. The 
fruits of most frequent occurrence are grapes, chestnuts, 
prunes, peaches, walnuts, and cherries; in the colder 
situations, apples and pears ; and in the sonthern valleys, 
the almond and fig; the latter, however, in small qnanti- 
ties. Cheese, butter, tallow, hides, form the chief articles 
of export from the pastoral districts, Atter large cattle 
the animals chiefly raised are goats, sheep, and bogs. 
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Minerals. There are mines of silver, copper, fron, and 
lead, in different parts; also quarries of rock-salt. Mar- 
ble, porphyry, alubaster, crystal, and sulphur, are occa- 
sionally fuund in the mountains. The priucipal salt- 
springs are at Bex, in the valley of the Rhone. There 
are, besides, many mineral springs. — Manuf. Linen, 
Ince, thread, woollens, and cottons; clocks and watches 
have long been staple articles at Geneva and Neufcha- 
tel; while leather, gloves, silks, porcelain, pottery. toys, 
tobacco, and snuff, are made in various plages.— Educa- 
tion. S, has universities at Basel, Bern, Geneva, and 


Zurich, besides a polytechnic school at Zurich, and a 
military academy at Thun. 
for all children between 7 and 14 yrs. 


Instruction is obligatory 
The total number 


Fig. 2455, — THE FALL OF STAUBBACH, 
(near Lauterbrunnen. — The Jungfrau in the distance.) 


of public schools is over 7,000, with abt. 400,000 pupils.— 
Races. Mostly Teutonic, but also Greek-Latin. The Ger- 
man, in various kinds of patois, is spoken by upwards ofa 
million and a half; the French is spoken on the Jura, 
and on the table-land W. of the lakes of Bienne and 
Morat; and S. of the Alps the Italian is spoken.— Govt. 
The republic of S, formerly a league of semi-indepen- 
dent states, or Staatenbund, has become a united con- 
federacy, or Bun:lesstaat, since the year 1848. The Con- 
stitution vests the supreme legislative and executive 
authority in a Congress of two chambers. a Ständerath, 
or State Council, and a Nationalrath. or National Coun- 
cil. The first is composed of 44 members, chosen by 
the 22 cantons of the Confederation, 2 for each canton. 
The Nationalrath consists of 135 representatives of the 
Swiss people. chosen in direct election, at the rate of 
one deputy for every 20,000 souls. A general election 
of representatives takes place every three years. Every 
citizen of the republic who has attained the age of 20 
years is entitled to a vote; and any voter, not a clergy- 
Man, may be elected adeputy Both chambers united 
are called the Bundes-Versammlung, or Federal Assem- 
bly, and as such represent the Supreme Government of 
the republic. The chief executive authority is deputed 
to a Bund-srath, or Federal Council, consisting of seven 
Members, elected for three years, by the Federal Assem- 
bly. Every citizen who has a vote for the National 
Council is capable of becoming a member of the execu- 
tive. The president and vice-president of the Federal 
Council are the first magistrates of the republic, occupy- 
ing relatively the position of president and vice-president 
of Switzerland. Both are elected by the Federal Assem- 
bly for the term of one year, and are not re-eligible till 
after the expiration of another year. The election takes 
pee ata united meeting of the State Council and the 

ational Council. The Federal Assembly alone has the 
right to declare war, to make peace, and to conclude al- 
liances and treaties with other nations. Independent 
of the Federal Assembly, though issuing from the same, 
is the Bundes-Gericht, or Federal Tribunal. It consists 
of nine members, elected for six years by the Federal 
Assembly. The Federal Tribunal decides, in the last 
instance, all matters in dispute between the various 
cantons of the republic, as well as between the cantons 
and the Federal Government, and acta in general ns 
high court of appeal. There is no standing army in 
Switzerland, but every citizen is obliged to serve as 
a soldier, and military drill is taught at all the schools. 
The effective force of Switzerland, January, 1878, 
numbered 211,765 men. The annual national revenue 
aud expenditure are estimated at about $8,500,000, — 
Religion, The Swiss Reformation spread chiefly from 
Basle, Berne, and Geneva, and the chief Protestant dis- 
tricts are the countries communicating with these 
towns, The Alpine region is almost entirely Roman 
Catholic, the seven Catholic cantons being Lucerne, 
Zug, Schwyz, Uri, Uuterwalden, Valais, and Ticino. 
Out of every 1,000 Swiss, 411 are Roman Catholics, 587 
Protestants, and 2 Jews, — Hist. After the conquest 
of Helvetia by Julins Cesar, the Romans fonnded in 
it several flourishing cities, which were afterwards de- 
stroyed by the barbarians, On the decline of the Ro- 
man empire, it successively formed a part of the king- 
dom of Burgundy and the dominions of the Merovingian 
and Carlovingian kings; while the E. part of & became 
first subject to the Allemanni, and subsequently it was 
wholly included in the German empire under Conrad 
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preserved its ascendency till about 1307, when Uri, 
Schwys, and Unterwalden entered into xw confederacy 
for mutual aid against Austria, which compact was con- 
firmed after the defeat of Leopold Duke of Austria, at 
the battle of Morgarten, in 1315. From 1332 to 1353, 
Lucerne, Zurich, Glarus, Zug, and Berne joined the con- 
federation, Aargau was conquered from Austria in 
1415; the abbey and town of St. Gall joined the other 
cantons in 1451-64; Thurgau was annexed in 1460; Frei- 
burg and Solothurn admitted in 1481; the Grisons in 
1497; Basle and Schaffhausen in 1501; and Appenzell 
in 1513. About this time Ticino was conquered from 
the Milanese, and Vaud taken from Savoy by the 
Bernese, in 1560. The remaining cantons were not 
finally united to the confederation till the time of Na- 
poleon ; and the compact, by which all were placed on a 
rfect equality, only dates from the peace of 1814. Fol- 
owing the political and religious troubles which cul- 
minated in the adoption of the liberal constitution of 
1848, and from which we have quoted, Neufchâtel de- 
clared itself independent of the King of Prussia in his 
title of Prince of Neufchâtel. The canton was declared 
a republic, with a constitution similar to that of the 
other Swiss States. The King protested, but in vain, 
and in 1857 he finally relinquished his claim. In May, 
1874, another revision of the constitution was adopted. 
By it civil marriages are compulsory, establishes com- 
plete liberty of creed, prohibits the appointment of 
new bishoprics except under federal approval, excludes 
Jesuits, forbids new convents, and authorizes the govt. 
to expel dangerous foreigners,&c. Cup. Berne. See p. 2322 
In Indiana, a S. E county, bordering on the Ohio; 
area, 22 sq. miles. Surface, diversified ; soil, excellent. 
Crip Vevay.—In Ohio, a township of Monroe county 

Swivel, (swiv'l,) n. [A. 8. swifan, to revolve; Icel. 
swif,a revolving handle.] That which is so fixed as to 
turn or sweep round ; specifically, 

(Mech.) A kiud of ring made to turn round in a staple 
or other ring. Ste palin a joint composed of two 
pieces which turns round, with respect to each other, on 
a longitudinal pin or axis, as in a chain, to prevent 
twisting. 

(Ord.) A gun fixed on a swivel, by means of which it 
may be directed to any object; they are principally used 
on shipboard ; — called. also, swirel-gun. 

—v. a. To turn on a staple, pin, or pivot. 

Swiv’el-bridge, (-brij,) n. Same as SWING-BRIDGE. 

Swiv’el-eyed, (-id,) a. Having the eyes oblique or 
asquint. 

Swiv'el-hook. n. A hook that turns in the end of an 
iron block-strap, for readily taking the turns out of a 
tackle. 

Swizzle, (swiz’zle,) v. a. To drink plentifully; to 
swill; to guzzle. 

—n. Ale and porter mixed. 

Swob’ber, n. Same as SWABBER, q. v. 

l. (Games.) In Whist, four privileged cards, used only 

Theidentally in betting on the game. 

Swollen, (swoln,) Swoln, obs. BP. of SWELL, q. v. 

Swoon, v. a. [A. S. aswunan.| To faint; to sink into 
a fainting fit, in which there is an apparent suspension 
of the vital functions and meutal powers. 

—n. Act of swooning ; — also, a fainting; syncope. 

—adv. In a swooning or syncopal manner. 

Swoop, v. a. (imp. and pp. swooPED,) (swddpt.) [From 
sweep.) To fall on at once and seize; to pounce upon 
while on the wing; as, a kite swoops a pigeon. — To take 
or seize with a sweeping action; to catch up; as, to 
swonp up loose money. 

—v.n. To stoop, or descend with closed wings from a 
height upon prey or quarry, as a hawk or eagle. 

—n, A falling on or seizing, as of a rapacious bird on his 
prey;— hence, by analogy, the sudden sweeping away 
of anything: as, he lost all his money at one swoop. 

Swoop, v. d. and n. Same as Swap, q. v. 

Sword, (sdrd,) n. [A. S. swurd, swyrd ; Du. zwaard ; 
Icel. sverth ; Ger. schwert.] A warlike, offensive weapon, 
worn at the side, and u by hand either for thrusting 
or cutting. — [lence, figuratively, destruction by war, 
vengeance, or justice; as, to ravage a country with fire 
and sword. — Hence, also, the emblem of authority and 
power, or of triumph and protection; as, “ Justice quits 
the balance, and resigns the sword.” ( Dryden.) — The 
military power of a state or nation, as typified by the 
sword. 

Sword'-blade. n. The cutting part of a sword. 

Sword’-cane, n. A cane that forms a sheath for a 
sword. 

Sword’-entter, n. A metal-worker who makes swords. 

Sword -dance, n. A favorite dance among the Scots 
Highlanders, in which two naked swords are placed on 
the ground cross-wise, for the dancers to step between. 

Sword’-fight. Sword’-play, n. A combat with 
swords; a trial of skill in fencing. 

Sword '’-fish, n. (Zoöl.) See XIPHIAS. 

Sword’-knot, (-not,)n. A knot of ribbon fastened to 
the hilt of a sword. 

Sword’-law, n. Government by the sword; military 
despotism. 

Sword’-player, n. A fencer; one who exhibits his 
skill in the nse of the sword, 

Sword’-shaped, a. (Bot.) Fusiform; as, a sword- 
shaped leaf, 

Swords’man, n.: pl. Sworpsmen. A fighting man: 
a soldier. — Specifically, a person skilled in the use of 
the sword: — also, a professor of the science of fencing. 

Swords’manship, n. State of being a swordsman; 
skill in the use of the sword. 

Swore, wap. of Swear, q. v. 


II. in 1037. The honse of Hapsburg had, from an early 
period, the supremacy over all the E. part of S.; and it 


Sworn, (sworn.) pp. or p. a. from SWEAR, q. v. 
enemies, parties at irreconcilable feed with 
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each other. — Sworn friends, close or constant friends 
and allies. 

Swum, imp. and pp. of Swim, q. v. 

|Swung, imp. and pp. of SWING, g. v. 

Syb’arite, n. A term used metaphorically to designate 
an effeminate voluptuary; so culled from the inhabit- 
ants of Sybaris, formerly a town of Italy, on the Gulf of 
Tarentum, who were suid to have been so enfeebled by 
sensual indulgence that they became an easy prey to the 
Crotonians, a people compuratively insignificant in point 
of numbers, by whom their city was levelled to the 
ground, B. c. 310. 

Sy barit'ie, Sybarit/ical, a. [Fr. sybaritique ; Gr. 
syburitikos.) Pertaining to, or resembling, the ancient 
Sybarites; — hence, luxurious; effeminate; wanton; 
sensual, 

Sy b’aritism, (-izm,)n. The habit or practice of ex- 
treme luxury or voluptuousness. 


Sye'umine, n. [Lat. sycaminus.] A Scriptural name 
for the mulberry- tree; — sometimes confounded with 
Fr.; Lat. sycamorus ; Gr. 


the sycamore. 

Sycamore, (sik’a-mér,) n. 
sykamoros, the Fig-mulberry.] (Bot.) A name applied 
in the U States to the Platanus occidentalis (see PLa- 
TANUS), and in Europe to a species of Maple, Acer pseu- 
doplantanus, of which there are several distinct and 
beautiful varieties known. The S. of Scriptures is a 
species of Fig, Ficus sicamorus (see Ficus), a native of 
Egypt, where it becomes a considerable timber-tree. Its 
branches spread out widely, affording a grateful shade, 
and the trees are therefore planted by the seashore, nn: 
by the roadsides. The figs, which are sweet and deli- 
cate, are produced in clustered racemes on the trunks 
and limbs, instead of the new shoots. 

Syce’amore, in Jilinots, a post-village and township, 
cap. of De Kalb co., 208 m. N.E. of Springfield; pop. 
abt, 2,400. 

Sycamore, in Olio, a township of Hamilton co.; pop. 
abt. 4,500. — A post-village and township of Wyundott 
co., abt. 45 m. S. W. of Sandusky City: pop. abt. 1,200. 

Syc’amore Creek, or Slough, in Culifurnia, rises 
in Colusa co.. and flows into the Sacramento River, 60 
m. S of Shasta City. 

Sycamore Creek, in Michigan. rises in Ingham co., 
and falls into Red Cedar River at its confluence with 
Grand River. 

Sycamore Creek, in Tennessee, flows into the Cum- 

rland River from Davidson co. 

Syc/’amore-moth, n. (Z-él.) A species of moth, 
whose larvie prey upon the leaves of the sycamore. 

Sycee, Sycee-silver, (sis-s”.) n. In China and the 
E. Indies, silver bullion stamped with the mark of the 
office whence it issues, and used as currency. 

Sychnocarpous, (sik-no-kar’piis,) a. (Gr. sychnos, 
frequent, and karpos, fruit.) (Bot) Having the capac- 
ity of bearing frequent crops of fruit without perishing, 
an trees, shrubs, and perennials. 

Syco’ma, n. [Gr., from sykon, a fig.) (Med.) A fig- 
shaped tumor. 

Sy’conus, n. [Gr. sykon, a fig.] (Bot.) A collective 
fruit, formed of an enlarged and more or less succulent 
receptacle, which beurs a number of separate flowers. 
The fig is an example. The flowers are almost entirely 
inclosed by the enlarged, hollow, pear-shaped receptacle; 
and what are commonly called seeds are in reality one- 
seeded fruits resembling Achænia. 

Sycophancy, (sik-o-fan’se,) n. [Gr. sykophantia.] 

he character, behavior, or conduct of a sycophant : — 
hence, servility; obsequious flattery; toadyism; curry- 
ing favor by tale-bearing and other meanness. 

Sycophant, (sik-o-fanl’,)n. [Fr. sycophante; Gr. cyko- 
phantes, said to be from sykon, a fig. and phaind, to in- 
form against. In its original sense, the name of an in- 
former against those who stole figs. or exported them 
from Attica contrary to law. — Hence, in modern usage, 
a false accuser; a mean tale-bearer or informer in gen- 
eral: a parasite; an obsequious flatterer; especially, a 
flatterer or toady of men high in rank or station; — 
hence, also, an impostor; a deceiver; a humbug. 

—v.a. To act the part of a sycophant toward: to flatter 
meanly or obsequiously; to toady officiously; to curry 
favor with by tale-bearing and informing of others; 
also, to vilify; to calumninte; to deceive by backbiting. 

—v.n. To play the sycophant: — also sycophantize. 


Sycophan’tic, Sycophan'tical, a. Pertaining 
or relating to, or like. a sycophant; tale-bearing; more 
generally, courting favor by mean adulation; parasitic; 
toadyish; olsequiously or sneakingly flattering; as, a 
sycophantic hanger-on. 

Sycophantic plants. (Bot.) Parasitic plants. 
Sycophan’tish,a. After the manner of a sycophant, 
Sy cophantism., (-fan'tizm,) n. Sycophancy; mean 

ndulation or bare-faced flattery. 

Sycophan'tize, v.n. See the verb SYCOPHANT. 

Syco’sis,n. [Fr. sycose; Gr., from sykon,a fig.) (Med.) 
A tubercular eruption upon the scalp or bearded part 
of the face. It sometimes ſorins a very troublesome 
obstacle to shaving. 

Sydenham, nous, a celebrated English physician; 
B. 1624, p. 1689. His writings have been often repub- 
lished, the edition entitled Opera Medica, which ap- 
peared at Geneva in 1716, being the best. 

Syd’erolite, n. (Cramics.) A kind of Bohemian 
earthenware, resembling the pottery called Wedgwood- 
ware, — Simmonds, 


Sydney, (sid’ne,) the oldest city of Australia, and the 
cap.of the New South Wales colony,a large, important, 
and rapidly increasing town, situated on the 8. side of a 
lovely bay called Fort Jackson; Lat. 350 55’ S., and Lon. 
151° 25’ E. The streets of S. are long and spacious, the 
buildings well erected, and the town adorned with many 
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very superior public institutions or erections of n beauti- 
ful architectural design, The shops of & are particular- 
ly tine, tudeed imposing, and in many instances hardly 
Second to those of our large cities. S. is the residence 
of the governor of the state, and may be regarded as 
the great centre of literature for all the Australian col- 
onies, New Zealand, and adjacent British islands, and 
is in every respect the metropolis of British Australia. 
Wool constitutes its staple export; and next to this are 
oil, sperinaceti, Whatebone, and valuable timber. The 
harbor of Port Jackson is navigable for vessels of any 
burden for about 7 miles above the town, or 15 miles 
from the entrance, and possesses the best anchorage 
in the whole world, Pop. (April 3, 1881) 220,427, 

Sydney. or Stoxxx, in Nova Scotia, an E. co., border- 
ing on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Cap. Antigonish. 
Pop. abt. 15,000. — A seaport-town, cap. of Cape Breton 
co. om the Atlantic, abt. 200 m. N.E. of Halifax; Lat. 
46° 18’ N., Lon. 60° Y W. 

Syd’norsville, in Virginia, a post-village of Franklin 
co., 160 m. W. S. W. of Richmond. 

Sye'ne. (Anc. Geog) A city on the S. frontiers of 
Egypt, towards Ethiopia, between Thebes and the cata- 
Tracts of the Nile, and now called Astonan. In its vicin- 
ity are quarries of the Egyptian granite called Syenite, 
which furnished the material for numerous obelisks 
and colossal statues. 

Sy'enite, n. (Min) See SYENE. 

Sykes ville. in Miryland, a post-village of Carroll co., 
32 m. W. of Baltimore. 

Sylacnu gar. in Alabama, a post- village of Talladega 
co, 65 m N. of Montgomery. 

Sylamore, in Arkansas, a post-township of Izard co.; 
pap. abt. 300. 

Sy lla. or Sulla, Lucius Corverivs, (,) a celebrated 
Roman general and statesman, was descended from a 
branch of the once illustrious family of the Corneli 
passed his youth in dissipation; and having obtained 
wealth by the bequests of a courtesan and of his mother- 
in-law, he aspired to political distinction, and in 107 
B. C. was chosen queestor, He served with reputation 
under Marius, in Africu, in Pontus, and on various other 
occasions; and he rose to the consulship in the forty- 
ninth year of his age. At its expiration he set sail for 
the Fast: and having landed in Thessaly and received 
the submission of several Greek cities, he besieged and 
took Athens, and slaughtered multitudes of its inhabit- 

He then proceeded to Asin; and after repeatedly 
ating Mithridates, he concluded a very advantageous 
treaty with that powerful enemy. During his 3 years’ 
absence from Italy, his enemies had regained the supe- 
Tiority in Rome. Marias had been recalled; the blood 
of the friends of S. had been shed in torrents; he him- 
self had been proscribed, and his property confiscated. 
Meanwhile Marius died; and as soon as S. returned with 
his victorious army, they entered Rome and began the 
dreadfal work of retaliation. At length, having glutted 
his vengeance by the murder or proscription of many 
thousand citizens, and the desolation of many Italian 
cities, he celebrated his bloody deeds by a triumph, ex- 
ceeding in splendor any that preceded it, and caused 
him-elf to be named dictator, B. o. 81. He now ruled 
without restraint, repealed and made laws, abolished 
the tribuneship, added 300 knights to the senate, and 
admitted 10,000 slaves of persons proscribed to the rights 
of citizenship. Having governed the Roman world 2 
years as dictator, he voluntarily laid down his power, 
and retired to private life. But resuming his early 
habits of debauchery, he was attacked with a disgusting 
disease; and he died B, c. 78, aged 60. 

Syllabiic, Sylab‘ical, (sil-,) a. [Fr. syllabique ; 
Gr. %u Pertaining, or having reference to a 
syllable or syllables; as, syllabic accentuation. — Con- 
sisting of, or characterized by, a syllable or syllables; 
as, a syllabic augment, 

Syllab'‘ically, adv. Ina syllabic manner. 

Syllnb‘icate. v.a. To form into syllables, 

Syllabication, (-kd’shun.)n. [Lat. syllaba, and facio, 
to make.| Act of forming syllables; also, act or method 
of dividing words into syllables. 

Syllabify. s.a. (imp. and pp. SYLLABIFIED.) To form 
or divile into syllables; to syllabicate. 

Syl labdist, n. One who forms words into syllables; 
one skil in syllabification. 

Syllable, (<i//a-bl.) n. (Fr. syllabe; Lat. syllaba ; Gr. 
syllabi —syn, and lamband, eldbon, to comprehend or 
comprise. (Pros) Several letters taken together, 80 
as to form one sound; or, a part of a word consisting 
of one, two, or more letters, uttered with a single im- 
pulse of the voice. and forming a perfect sound. — One 
or more letters which. represent such syllables in writ- 
ten composition, and which may or may not correspond 
to a syllable in spoken language, — Something prover- 
bially written or spoken short, luconic, or concise; as, 
a story withoat one syllable of truth in it. 

Syllabus, (sil/la-bis,)n.; Eng. pl. SYLLanuses; Lat. pl. 
Syasi. Lite, from the root of syllable. |) An abstract; 
a compendium containing the heads of a discourse, 
treatise, &c.; an epitome. 

Syllep’sis, n. lat. and Gr. a taking together.] 
(Jeet) A trope by which a word is taken at once in 
the jiteral and the metaphorical senses. 

(Gram.) A name sometimes given to that idiom of 
the Greek and Latin languages whereby an adjective 
predicated of a masculine and feminine substantive is 
made to accord in gender with the former; e.g. rex et 
regina beati. 

Sy lleptic, (si/-l/p'tik,) Syllep'tical, a. Pertaining 
or relating to, or containing syllepsia. 

Syllep'tically,. ade. In a sylleptical manner. 

Syllogism, ((ie n, n. [Fr. syllogisme; Lat. 
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syllogismus; Gr. syllogismos — syn, and logizomai, to 
reckon.) (Logic) A bringing together of premises, and 
drawing a conclusion therefrom ; a form of reasoning 
or argument, consisting of three propositions, of which 
the first two are respectively called the major and minor 
premises, and the last the conclusion, Which necessarily 
follows from the former. 

Sy logistic, (si/-lojis'tik,) Sy Nogis’tical, d. [Gr. 
syllogestikos.) Pertaining or relating to a syllogism; 
consisting of a syllogism, or of the torm of reasoning 
by syllugisms; as, sy/logistie arguments. 

Sy loygis’tieally, ade. In the form, or by means, of 
syllogism. 

Sy llogize, (sil'lojiz,) v. a. To-reason by syllogisms. 

Syllogizer, u. A reasoner by syllogisins. 

Sylph. (si//,) n. (Fr. sylphe; Gr. silphé, a kind of grub 
or beetle.] An imaginary spirit inhabiting the air; a 
fairy. — Hence, by analogy, a woman of fairy-like aspect 
or proportions: as, she is a perfect sylph. (Colloq.) 

Sylph id, Syiph'ide, u. Resembling a sylph ; fairy- 
like; as, a woman of sylphide form. 

—n. im. of sylph.) A little sylph ; a fay. 

Sylph'like. a. Kesembling a sylph. 

Sylva, (sil/vah,) n.; pl. Syiva. [Lat. sylva, silva, a 
wood or forest, also a crowded mass.) The forest-trees 
characterizing any region or country. 

( Bot.) A word purporting to be a botanical descrip- 
tion of the forest-trees of any region or country; as, 
Evelyn's Sylva. 

{ fet.) A poetical composition conceived in a kind of 
start or transport.— A miscellany or olio of poetical 
pieces, 

Sylvan, Sil“van, a. Belonging, or having reference 
to a sylva; arboreous; forestal; hence. rural; rustic; 
bucolic ; as, a sylvan life—Woody; umbrageous; bosky ; 
abounding in forests or in trees; as, a sylvan scene, 

—n. [Lat. sylvanus, from sylva.) A satyr; a faun; a 
fabled deity of the woods; — hence, rarely, a rustic; as, 
lawless sy/vans. — Pope. 

Sylvan, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Washtenaw co.; pop. abt. 2,100. 

Sylvan, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Richland co., 
abt. 70 m. W.N.W. of Madison; pop. abt. 5 0. 

Sylva'nia, in Georgia, a village, cap. of Scriven co., 60 
m. S.E. of Augusta. 

Sylvania, in Missouri, a village of Dade co., abt. 48 m. 
W N.W. of Springfield. 

Sylvania, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 
Lucas co., II m. W. N. W. of Toledo; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Sylvania, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Bradford 
co., abt. 24 m. 8. of Elmira, New York.—A township 
of Potter co. 

Sylvanas, (si/-vai’nus.) (Myth.) A rural Latin deity, 
who is generally represented as half a man and half a 
goat. He was sometimes represented as holding a cypress 
in his hand. 

Sylvester I., Popo in 314, p. 323, and was canonized. 

SYLVESTER II., (Herbert,) a native of Auvergue, was of an 
obscure family,but received a superior education, study- 
ing first in the monastery of Aurillac, and afterwards 
in Spain. He was made abbot of Bobbio by the Emperor 
Otto II. and became very distinguished as a teacher. 
His attainments in science procured him the reputation 
of a magician. Among the numerous useful inventions 
attributed to S. is the balance-clock, which was in use 
till the adoption of the pendulum in 1650. S. was tutor 
to Otho III., and subsequently head of the school of 
Rheims, which he made one of the first in Europe. 
Robert, afterwards king of France, was among his 
pupils, He was called to the papal chair on the death 
of Gregory V., and administered the affairs of the 
church with much prudence and moderation. He was 
the first French pope. D. ata great age, 1003. 

Syivestee III., was an anti-pope set up in 1044. 


Syl ves'ter, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Greene co., 35 m. S.W. of Madison; pop. abt. 1,800. 
Syl'vie Acid, n. (Chem.) One of the two acids of 
which common rosin or colophony consists. It is dis- 
solved by hot alcohol, and crystallizes in colorless 

prisms, 

Sylvicola, or Dendro'ica, n. (Z%¼.) A genus 
of birds, family Sylvicolidæ, has the bill attenuated, de- 
pressed at the base, compressed from the middle, dis- 
tinctly notched, bristles short but distinct, tarsi long, 
the hind claw long, 
the wings long and 
pointed, the second 
quill usnally a very 
little longer than the 
first, tail slightly 
rounded, and always 
with a white spot. 
More than 20 species 
belonging to this ge- 
uns are found in the 
U. States. The Black- 
burnian Warbler, S. 
or D. blackhurnte of N. America E. of the Missouri, is 
51% inches long, the wing less than 3 inches, the back 
black, throat bright-yellow, and a patch on the wing 
and outer tail-feathers white. — Tenney. 

Sylvicolidæ, or Syrvixpg, n. pl. (Zoöl.) The War- 
bler family, comprising a large number of small Tnsesso- 
rial birds, with rather long and slender bills, with the 


Fig. 2456. 
BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER, 


proportion of the species which are most remarkable 
for their power of song. The chief peculiarity which 
runs thro 
size and delicate structure of its individuals Excepting 
the Humming-birds, we tind among these elegant little 


creatures the smallest birds in the creation. The dimin- 
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utive Golden-crests, the Nightingale, the White-throat, 
and the Wood-wren, are all well-known examples of 
genuine Warblers, The groups of this extensive family, 
spread over all the habitable regions of the globe, are 
destined to perforin an important part in the economy 
of nature; to them appears intrusted the snbjugation 
of those innumerable minute insects which lark withis 
the buds, the foliage, or the flowers of plants; and, thus 
protected, escape that destruction from swallows, to 
which they are only exposed during flight. 

Symbol, (sim’-,) n. [Lat. symbolum ; Gr. symbdlon— 
syn, and ballo, to throw, bring, or put tore lier] The 
sign or representation of any moral or intellectual thing 
by the images or properties of natural things; a type; 
an emblem; a figure; as, an anchor is the symbol of 
hope, a lamb is the symbol of meekness.— A signifi- 
catory letter or character; ag, the Indian letters are 
commonly symbols, 

(Math.) A certain mark or figure by which a number, 
quantity, or operation is represented. 

(Theol.) The creed, or an epitome of the articles of 
religion; an ubstract or compendium of faith or doctrine, 

(Chem.) See ATOMIC THEORY. 

(Hot.) In their description of plants, botanists use 
certain signs or abbreviations to convey information in 
the most ready way on certain general facts which bave 
to be recorded, or to express particular attributes in the 
subject under description, The signs or symbols in 
most frequent use are the following: 

g = male. 
Q = female. 
Q = hermaphrodite, or bisexual. 


-Q = polygamous, 
9 = diœcious. 
Q = moneecions. 


(O = annual. 
d = biennial. 
Y= perennial. 
h =a tree or shrub. 
ue =an indefinite and considerable number of any- 
thing. 

! placed after a person’s name indicates that an au- 
thentic specimen from that person has been seen. 

* at the end of a citation denotes that a point is fully 
described in the place referred to. 

v.v, = seen alive. 

v.s. een in a dried state. 

v. c. en cultivated. 

r. Sp. = seen wild. 

% When these signs are placed after a number, 
they express a foot. an inch, ora line respectively; thus, 
6’ = b feet; 5” = b inches; 5% = 5 lines. 

Symbolic, Symbol ies, n. sing. 
science of creeds; symbolism. 

Symbolic, Symbolical, a. Pertaining or relat- 
ing, in the nature or character of, or serving as, a sym- 
bol; figurative; representative; exhibiting or exempli- 
fying by resemblance or typical sigus; as, idols are 
symbolical of paganism. 

Symbolical delivery. (Law.) The delivery of some- 
thing asa representation or sign of the delivery of some 
other. ( Bouvier.) — Symbolical philosophy, that philoso- 
phy which is expressed by hieroglyphics or ideographio 
characters. 

Symbol ically, adv. In a symbolical manner. 
Symbolism, (-izm,)n. A system of symbols, types, 
or representations. 

(Treol,) An exposition or comparison of symbols or 
creeds; the science of creeds. 

(Chem.) A combining together of parts or ingredients. 

Symbolist, n. One who employs, or expresses by, 
symbols. 


(Theol) The 


tip slightly curved and toothed; and it contains a large 


1 this numerous family, is the very small § 


Symbolis’tic, Symbolis’tical, a. Character 
ized by the application of symbols: us, stic verse. 

Symbolization, (-2d’shun.) n. Act of symbolizing. 

Sym’‘bolize, v.a. [Fr. symboliser.] To be symbolical; 
to have a resemblance of qualities or properties; as, air 
and water are symbolizing elements. (Boyle.)—To 
agree; to be identified with the same creed or religious 
faith. (n.) 

—v.a. To represent by a symbol or symbols. — To make 
representative or typical of something; as, Some sym- 
bolize the same from the mystery of its colors.” ( Browne.) 
— To cause to accord in properties or qualities. 

Symbological, (/ġj'-,)a. Versed in, or partaking of 
the character of, symbology. 

Symbology., (sim-bdi’oje,) n. [Gr. symbolon, symbol, 
and logos, treatise.) The art of symbolic expression. 
Symi, (sy'm-,) an island near the coast of Asia Minor, 

15 m. from Rhodes, Lat. 36° 30’ N., Lon. 27° 54 E.; ext. 
6 m. long, and 6 broad. It is usually barren, but every 
piece of ground is cultivated. The whole number of 
inhabitants reside in the town, which is built near the 

top of a high rocky mountain. Pop. 7,000. 

Symmachus, Quintus AURELIUS, (stm’ma-kus,) @ 
prefect, pontiff, and angur of Rome in its declining age, 
remarkable for his eloquent appeal against the ruin 
threatened by the triumph of Christianity; he is the 
author of Epistles still extant, and became consul ander 
Theodosius in 391. 

Symmes, (simz.) in Ohio, a poxst-township of Hamilton 

; pop. abt, 1,600. — A township of Lawrence co.; pop. 
1.100. 
ymmes’ Creek, in Ohio, rises in Jackson co., and 
| ‘falls into the Ohio, 5 m. E. of Burlington. 
Symmetrian, n. One eminently studious of sym 


metry, or proportion of parts. (R.) 
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Symmetrical, a. [Fr. symétrique.) Having, pre- 
senting, or involving symmetry; harmonious in propor- 
tion of its parts; having its parts in due proportion ina 
dimensive sense; as, a symmetrical body. 

(Math.) Charucterized by corresponding parts or re- 

ons. 

(Bot.) Having an equal number of parts of each sort, 
or in each set or circle of organs, as five sepals, five pe- 
tals, and five stamens. — Gray. 

S. determinant. (Math.) A determinant in which 
those constituents are equal which are symmetrically 
situated with respect to the principal diagonal. — S. 
5 (Alg.) A function of two or more quantities 

said to be symmetrical with respect to those quanti- 
ties if, independently of their particular values or any 
relation subsisting among them, the function is unal- 
tered when any two of the quantities whatsoever are 
interchanged. 

Symmet'rically, adv. In a symmetrical manner. 

Symmet’ricalness, n. State or quality of being 
symmetrical, 

Symmetrician, (-trish’an, Sym'metrist, n. 
Same as SYMMETRIAN, q. v. 

Symmetrie. v.a. (Fr. symetriser.) To make sym- 
metrical or proportional in its parts; to reduce to sym- 
metry. 

Sym metry, n. [Or. symmetria — syn, and metron, 
measure.) State or quality of having one part commen- 
surate with another; a due proportion of the several 
parts ofa body to each other; the union and conformity 
of the members of a work to the whole; harmony of 
parts; that relation of equal and similar figures which 
refers to their position merely, and consists in their uni- 
formity, as regards the answering of one portion to 
another; proportion; harmony. 

(Bot.) That kind of arrangement in which the num- 
ber of parts of one series corresponds with that of the 
other series; as, for example, when a flower has five 
petals, and five, or ten, or fifteen stamens. 

(n- Arts.) See Proportion. 

Symm's Corners, in O/io, a post-village of Butler 
co., 4m. S. of Hamilton. 

Sympathetic, Sympathet'ieal, a. [Fr. sym- 
pathetique.| Pertaining, having, expressing, or evoking, 
sympathy ; having common feelings with another; sus- 
ceptible of being affected by feelings like those of an- 
other, or of feelings in consequence of what another has 
experience of; compassionate ; as, a sympathetic soul. 

( Med.) Produced by sympathy or affinity ; — said of 
certain symptoms or affections snperinduced by the 
presence of similar ailments in other, or remote parts 
of the same body. 

Sympathetic ink. See INK. — Sympathetic nerve and 

lia. (See Nerve, GaNuLion.) — Sympathetic sounds. 
(Acoustics.) Sounds elicited from solid bodies by the 
reverberatory action of some sonorous body, such vibra- 
tions being conveyed by means of the air or some inter- 
vening solid body. 

Sympathetically, adv. In a sympathetic manner. 

Sympathist, n. A sympathizer; one who sympa- 
thizes. (R.) 

Sy m’pathize, v.a. (Fr. sympathiser.] To have or to 
feel sympathy; to experience a common feeling, as of 
bodily pleasure or pain; as, the mind sympat/izes, in 
Most cases, with the sensations of the body. — To be af- 
fected by feelings similar to those of another, conse- 
quent upon cognition of such person being so affected ; 
as, to sympathize with the grief of a widowed mother. 

Sym’pathizer, n. One who-sympathizes; a sympa- 
thist. 

Sympathy. n. [Fr. sympathie; Gr. sympatheia— 
syn, and pathein — paschd, to receive an impression 
from without, one's self being passive.] Fellow-feeling ; 
feeling in affinity with that felt by another; the qual- 
ity of being affected by the condition of another, with 
feelings correspondent in nature, if not in degree, — 
A consonance or agreement of affections or inclinations, 
or a conformity of natural temper, which brings two 
persons into harmony of disposition toward each other; 
— correlative to antipathy. — Pity; commiseration; 
kindness or compassion of feeling evinced toward one 
who suffers; as, I felt a sincere sympathy for him in his 
distress. 

(Med.) A correspondence of various parts or organs 
of the y in similar sensations, symptoms, or affec- 
tions; or, an affection of the whole body, or some part 
of it, in consequence of an injury or disease of another 
part, or of a local affection. 

(Fine Arts.) Generally, the conformity of parts to 
each other ; specifically, in painting, the effective union 
or blending of colors. 

Symphonie, (sim-fon'ik,) a. [From symphony.) Sym- 
phonious. 

(Mas) Pertaining or relating to, or characterized by 
the manner of, a symphony ; as, the symphonic style of 
composition, 

Symphonious, (-f6’ni-iis,) a. Accordant; harmoni- 
ous; consonant; agreeing in sound. 

(Mus.) Symphonic. 

Sy m’phonist, n. A composer of symphonies. 

Sym'phonize, v.a. To be in harmony, agreement, 
or accordance with. (n.) 

Symphony, (sim'fo-ne,) n. [Fr. symphonie ; It. sin- 
Jonia; Gr. synphdnie — syn, with, and phoné, sound.] 
Union, consonance, or harmony of sounds agreeable to the 
ear, whether such sounds are vocal or instrumental, or 
both; as, “The trnmpets'... warlike symphony.” Dryden. 

(Mus) Among the ancients, the word &. indicated a 
union of concerted sounds, and was used in contradis- 
tinction to antiphmy, which was employed when half 
the consonants were in the octave or double octave, to 
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the other half. In modern music, however, the word 
S. is applied to certain instrumental compositions, con- 
taining various movements, and designed for a full band. 
As specimens of this species of composition, we may 
mention Beethoven's“ Simphonia Pastorale,” and his & 
in C minor. Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Haydn also ex- 
celled iu the composition of symphonies. 
Symphoricar’pus, n. (Gr. syn, together, phero, to 
bear, karpos, fruit.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Caprifoliucee, consisting of 
small herbs, with entire leaves 
and small flowers. S. racemosus, 
the Snow-berry or Indian Cur- 
rant, is a smooth, haudsome 
shrub, 2-3 feet high, common in 
cultivation, and native in N. Y., 
Canada, &c. It has a rose-col- 
ored corolla, with the throat 
filled with hairs; berries large, 
round, or ovoid, of a snowy 
white, and very ornamental 
when mature. 
Symphyseot/omy, Sym- 
physovomy, n. [Gr. sym- 
LH, and ton, cutting. ]( Surg.) Fig. 2457. sNoW-BERRY. 
The operation of dividing the 
symphysis pubis for the purpose of facilitating labor; 
the Sigaultian section. — Dunglison. 
Symphysis, (sim-/i’sis,) n. [Gr. syn, with, and phycin, 


to grow.) (Anat.) A term applied to the junction of | 


certain bones, or to joints not admitting of motion; as, 
the symphysis of the pubis. 

Symphytum, (i- tum.) n. [dr. symphus, I unite, 
because believed to agglutinate the lips of wounds.| 
(Bot.) A genns of plants, order Boraginacex. S. offici- 
nale is the herb Comfrey, which has always been reputed 
vulnerary. The young leaves and shoots are sometimes 
eaten as table-vegetables. When bruised, comfrey ſorins 
an excellent bandage for broken limbs, on account of 
the starch and mucilaginous matters it contains. 

Sympiesom'eter, n. [Gr. sympiez6,1 compress, and 
metron, measure.) (Physics.) An instrument fur meas- 
uring the weight of the atmosphere by the compression 
of a column of gas. 

Symplocar'’pus, n. [Gr. symploka, connection, and 
karpos, fruit.] ( Bot.) enus of perennial, aquatic, 
acaulescent herbs, order Lemnacer. The Skunk Cah- 
bage, S. fetidus, is a common plant of Canada, New 
England. and the Middle and Western States, growing 
in swamps, meadows, and ditches, renowned for its odor, 
which is scarcely less offensive than that of the animal 
whose name it bears. Early in spring, the swelling 
spathe is seen emerging first from the ground or water, 
more or less covered with purplish spots, its edges part- 
ly unfolded, and its pointincurved. It encloses the spa- 
dix, which is oval, covered with flowers of a dull purple. 
The leaves, which arise after the flowers, are of a bright 
green, numerous, becoming very large. — Wood. 

Symploce, (pe- e.) n. ¶ Lat., from Gr. symplekein, 
to twine together. (Gram.) Therepetition of a word at 
the commencement and another at the termination of 
successive clauses; as, My friend and myself went fish- 
ing; My friend went home and left me fishing. 

Sym ’‘plocet, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Sty- 
racace, Some species are used in dycing yellow, as &. 
tinctoria, called Horse-sugar or Sweet-leaf; its root is 
bitter and aromatic. Others, as S. alstonia, are em- 
ployed as tea, on uccount of a slight astringency in their 
leaves. 

Sym posiac, (ei- di- ax.) a. (Gr. symposiakos,] Per- 
taining or relating to a symposium, or to symposia; 
having reference to compotations, drinking-bouts, or 
merry-makings; occurring where boon-companions are 
revelling together; as, symposiac mirth. 

-n. A tournament of discussion or conversation, as of 
savans or philosophers at a banquet orconvivial meeting. 

Symposiast, (-po'zi-ast,) n. A participator with 
others in a carousal or merry-making. 

Symposium, (sim-pd’zi-um,) n. ; pl. Symposra. (Lat. ; 
Gr. symposion — syn, and posis,a drinkiug.] A drinking- 
bout enlivened by songs and conversation; a merry- 
making; a jovial feast; a carouse; a revel. 

Symptom, (sim’tum,) n. [Fr. symptome; Gr. symp- 
toma—syn,and pipto.] Properly, something that be- 
falls or happens in concurrence with another thing, as 
an attendant. 

(Med.) That which indicates the presence of dis- 
ease; any affection which accompanies disease; a per- 
ceptible change in the body or the animal functions, in- 
dicative of disease; as, he exhibited symptoms of po- 
plexy. 

—A sign; a token; a mark; an indication; that which 
points to the existence of something else; as, seditious 
meetings are often the symptom of a forthcoming insur- 
rectionary outbreak. 

Symptomatic, Symptomatical, a. Pertain- 
ing or having reference to symptoms; happening con- 
currently with something; indicating the existence of 
another thing; as, suspicion is symptomatic of a weak 
mind. 

(Med.) Noting a disease which proceeds from some 
prior disorder in some part of the body; according to 
symptoms; as. a symptomatical diagnosis of disease. 

Symptomatically, adv. In a symptomatical man- 
ner. 

Symptomatology, (-tól'o.je,) n. [From Gr. symp- 
toma, und logos, trentise.) (ed.) The doctrine or the- 
ory of symptoms; that branch of medical science which 
trents of the symptoms of diseases; semeiology.— See 
DIAGN0s18 and PROGNOSIS. 

Syneeresis, Syneresis, (sin-tr’-,) n. [Gr., from 
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syn, with, and airein, to grasp.] (Gram.) The contrac- 
tion of two syllables fato one by the formation of n diph- 
thong, or by rendering one of them mute; as, for ex- 
ample, Atrrides fur Atreides. 

Synagog’ical, a. Pertaining, or having reference to 
a synagogue. 

Synagogue, (sin’'a-gòg,)n. [Fr.; Gr. synagdgé— syn, 
and ego, to lead.] A congregation or assembly of Jews, 
met for the purpose of public worship, or for the perform- 
ance of religious rites. — The house appropriated to the 
religious worship of the Jews. — The tribunal of the 
seventy Jewish elders. Sce SANHEDRIM. 

Synalepha, (-lč'fah,) Synalze’pha, n. [Gr. syna- 
laiphè, from dleiphé, I anoint, from the melting together 
of two sounds.) (Gram.) In classical prosody, the 
usage by which, when a word ends with a vowel, and 
the next begins with a vowel, the final syllable of the 
one runs into the first of the other.— See ElIstox. 

Synallagmat'ic, a. [From Gr. synallagma, a con- 
tract.) (Ciril Law.) Imposing reciprocal obligations 
upon the parties concerned; as, a synalluymatic agree- 
ment, 

Synan‘therous, a. ( Bot.) With the stamens united 


by their anthers, 

Synan‘thus, a. [Gr. syn, together, and anthos, 
flower.] (ot.) Appearing in flower and leaf at the 
same time, as certain plants. 

Syn'urchy. n. [Gr. syn, with, and arché,rule.] Joint 
Tule; co-sovereignty. (k.) 

Synarthro'dial, a. Pertaining, or relating, to syn- 
arthrosis, 

Synarthro’sis, n. Gr., from arthron, a joint.) (Anat.) 
The immovable connection of one bone with another. 
Synax’is,n. [Gr.; Fr. synaxe.] A congregation; — 

also, anciently, the Holy Supper. 

Synear'pium, n. (Gr. syn, and karpas, fruit.) (Bot.) 
A fruit consisting of many carpels consolidated and ad- 
hering to a central receptacle or growing point, as in 
the Magnolia. 

Synear’pous, a. (Bot.) Denoting the carpels of a 
compound pistil, when they are completely consoli- 
dated into an undivided body, as in the Orange. 

Syncategorematiic, n. [Gr. syn, with, and kate- 

joréma, a predicate.| (Logic) A word which cannot 

e employed by itself as a term, but must be conjoined 
with another or others for that purpose. Such are ad- 
verbs, prepositions, nouns in other cases beside the 
nominative, &c, 

Synchondro'sis, n. [Gr. syn, and chondros, cartil- 
age.) (Anat.) The junction of one bone with another 
by an intervening cartilage. 

Synchondrotomy,n. (Surg.) Same as SYMPHY- 
SEOTOMY, q. v. 

Synchore'sis, n. (Nhet.) A concession granted for 
the purpose of reserving a stronger retort. 

Synchronal, (sink’ro-nal,) a. (Gr. syn, and chronos, 
time.] Simultaneous; happening at the one time; syn- 
chronous. 

—n. IThat which is coincident with something else, or 
which happens at the same time. 

Synchronical, (sin-krin't)-al,) a. Synchronal ; sim- 
ultaneous; occurring at the same time. 

Synchron’‘ically, adr. In a synchronical manner. 

Synchronism, Liste nto.) n. [Gr. syn, together, 
and chronos, time.} Coincidental occurrence in time 
of two or more events. 

(Chron.) The tabular arrangement of history accord- 
ing to dates, by which contemporary persons and things 
in different countries are brought together. 

(Paint.) A representation of two or more events, 
happening at different times, in the sume picture ;—a 
favorite practice among the mediæval painters; as, for 
instance, the Prodigal Son is frequently represented 
leaving his father’s house, Banqueting with his com- 
panions, and feeding swine — all in the one work of art. 

Synchronis'tic, a. Arranged in accordance with 
contemporaneous existence; as, synchronistic tables in 
chronology. 

Synchronization, (sink-ro-ni-zd’shun,) n. Simul- 
taneousness of events. 

Synch’ronize, v.n. To accord in time; to be simul- 
taneous. 

Synchronolozy, (sink-ro-ndl'oje,) n. [Gr. syn, to- 
gether, chronos, time, and logos, account.] Contem- 
poraneous chronology. 

Synchronous, a. Simultaneons; synchronal. 

Synch’ronously,a. Same as SYNCHRONICALLY, q. v. 

Synchysis, (sink’y-sis,) n. [Gr., from syn, with, and 
chysis, a pouring: Fr. synchise.) An aberration or de- 
rangement of any kind, as of words in a sentence, or of 
bile in the stomach. 

Syncli‘nal, a. [From Gr. syn, with, and xlinein, to 
incline.] Having a downward inclination from opposite 
directions, so as to effect a junction in a common focus, 

(Geol.) When strata dip towards a common line of 
depression, the axis is termed synclinal, and the depres- 
sion so formed is described as a trough or basin. 

Syncopal, (sink’o-pal,) a. Pertaining or relating to, 
or resembling, syncope. 

Syn’copate, r. a. Tar. syn, and kopté, to ent off.] To 
contract, or cut down, as a word, by withdrawing one 
or more syllables from the middle, 

(Mus.) To prolong, as a note begun on the unac- 
cented part of a bar, to the accented part of the next 
bar; or to end, as a note of one part in the middle of a 
note of another part. 

Syncopation, (sin-ko-pd'shun,) n. (Gram.) The con 
trattion of a word by taking a letter, letters, or a syllw 
ble trom the middle. 

(Mus.) Act of rae a 

Syncope, (sing dpi,) n. 


g. 
(Gr. symglopë — syn, and 
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kopto, to cnt short.) A sudden pause, cessation, or sus- 
pension. (k.) - 

(Mus.) See SYNCOPATION, 

(Gram.) An elision or contraction, retrenching one 
or more letters ora syllable from the middle of a word; 
as, whatsce'er for what-oever, Fra’s for Francis, &c. 

(Med.) A Ciinting fit. See FAINTING. 

Syn copist, n. One who syncopates or contract! 
words. 

Sy n’copize, v. a. To syncopate. (R.) 

Syn'cratism, n. Saume as SYNCRETISM, q. v. 

Syneretic, (sin-kril/ix,) a. Associating or blending 
together different systems, us of philosophy, religion, 
or ethics. 

Syn’cretism, Syn‘cratism, n. [Fr. syncrétisme, 
from Gr synkrétismos.| Attempt to establish a com- 
prehensive scheme intended to unite or blend harmo- 
niously one with the other principles or parties in 
irreconcilable antagonisin.—Specifically, in philosophy, 
the blending of the tenets of different schools into a 
universal system, A party among the Platonists, at the 
revival of letters, to which belonged Ammonius, Pico 
della Mirandola, Bessarion, and other emiuent meu, 
have received the name of Syucretists, 

Syneretist. n. [Fr. syncrétiste.] (Eccl, His.) A 
follower of the doctrines of George Calixtus, a Lutheran 
divine of the loth century, who endeavored to found a 


system which should unite the dierent professors of |Symod, (-sin’od,) n. 


Christianity. The opinions of Calixtus raised a strong 
controversy in the Lutheran Church. A new confession 
of faith was drawn up in Saxony for the purpose of ex- 
cluding his partisans; but his doctrines, however, did 
not long survive his death, although they were not 
Without effect on the spirit of the age. 

(Piilos.) See SYNCKETISM. 

Syneretis'tie, a. 
tisin 

Synerisis, (sin’kri-sis,) n. [Gr., a comparison] ( Rhet.) 
A fizure of speech which brings opposite persons or 
things inte comparison, 

BSyndactyl, (sin-dak'til.) n. [Gr. syn, with, and dak- 
tylos, u toe or digit.] (Zodl.) One of a tribe of perching 
birds which have the external and middle toe united as 
far as the second joint, See ALCEDINIDA, 

Sy ndesmography, (sin-des-mog’ra-fe,) n. [r. syn- 
desmos, ligament, and graphein, to depict.) (Anat.) A 
description of the ligameuts that connect the bones of 
the skeleton. 

Synudesmology, n. [Gr. syndesmas, and logos, 
treatise.) (Anal.) A treatise upon the connecting 
ligaments of the skeleton. 

Sy ndesmo'sis, n. (Gr. syn, with, and desmos, a band, 
Tenure | The union of one bone with another by 
means of ligaments. — Brande, 

Sy ndesmot’omy, n. [Gr. synlermas, and tomé, a 
cutting) (Anat.) Act, art, or process ol dissecting the 
ligaments, 

Sy adic, (sin’dik,) n. [Fr.; Gr. syndikos — syn, with, 
and dikë, justice.) An officer of government, invested 
with different powers in different countries; also, a 
delegate chusen to represent, or transact business for, 
others, 

In France, under the old régime, officers delegated by 
the municipalities as agents or mandatories. Such 
also were the syndics of trading companies. The an- 
ditors of a bankrupt, under French law, appoint syndics 
or directors from among their number, corresponding 
with the English assignees. 

—In Switzerland, the title borne by the chief magistrate 
of Geneva. 

Syndicate. n. [L. Lat. syndicatus.] A council, or 
body of syndics. 

Syndrome, (sin’dro-m-,) n. [Gr., from syn, and dro- 
MOS, u course.] Concurrence, or concurrent action. 

(d.) The combination or coincidence of symptoms 
in a disease. 

Synecdoche, (in- N t,) n. [Gr. synekdoché — 
syn, and evdecvomat, to take or understand in a certain 
sense.) (Ahet.) A figure in which the whole is put 
for a part, or part for the whole. It is a species of 
trope. There are six ordinary instances of S.: I. When 
genus is put for species (as being in the sense of man). 
2. When species is put for genus. 3. When the essen- 
tial whole is put for one of its parts, 4. When the 
matter, or form, is put for the whole being. 5. The 
whole fora purt. 6. The part for the whole. 

Synechia, (sin-é-ki'ah,) n. (Lat. : Gr. synecheia—syn, 
and ei, to have.) (.) A disease of the eye in 
which the iris adheres to the cornea, or to the capsule 
of the crystalline lens. — Brande. 

Synecphonesis, (-¢k-fo-né'sis,) n. [From Gr. syn, 
and ekphdnein, to cry out.) (Gram. A contraction of 
two syllables into one; synizesis, 

Syn'cpy, n. (Gr. synepeia — syn, and epos, a word.] 
(Riet.) The mutual joining of words iu uttering the 
clauses of sentences. 

Synergetic, (sin-erjitik,) a. [Gr. synergetikos — syn, 
with, and ergon, work.] Colperating, or working in 
combination or association. 

Synergism, (jizm,) n. [ar syn, and ergrin, a word.] 
( Theol.) The doctrine that the divine grace requires a cor- 
respondent action of the human will in order to become 
effectual ; which doctrine, or something resembling it, 
ia termed Ñ mi- Pelagian in early ecclesiastical history; 
—some sentiments expressed by Melanchthon, toward 
the close of his life, wovld appear to have introduced &. 
into the Lutheran Church. 

Synergist. (ie] n. 
of Synergism. 

Synergist'ie, a. Pertaining or relating to Synergism. 
— Cooperatiug; acting in combination ; synergetic, 
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Synergy. (sin’er-je,) n. [Gr. syn, with, and ergein, to 
labor | ( Wed.) The associated competent action of every 
organ of a particular system; as, the renal synergy. 

Syne'sius, of Cyrene, un ancient father, and bishop 
of the church, who flourished at the beginning of the 
Sth century. His works, consisting of about 150 epistles 
on philosophical and polemical subjects, are in high 
esteem with the learned, 

Syngenesia, (sin-je-né'zha,) n. [From Gr. syn, to- 
gether, and genesis, birth.) (Hot.) The lth class of 
the system of Linneens, including all plants whose 
stamens are united by the anthers, 

Syngnathida, z. pl. (Zü) A family of fishes, in 
which are usually included all the LOPHOBRANCHIATES, 


q. v. 

Syngraph, (n raf.) n. [Gr. syngraphë — syn, and 
graph | write] (Law.) A document signed by both 
or all the parties to a deed, contract, or bond; and of 
which a duplicate original is kept by each. 

Synize'sis, n. [Lat. and Gr. from syn, with, and 
izein, to seat.) (Med.) A closed pupil; an obliteration 
of the pupil of the eve. — Brande. 

(Gram.) Same as SYNECPHONSIS, q. v. 

Synneurosis, (-14-r6,) n. Fr. syuerrose, from Gr. 
syn, and neuron, a sinew.) (Anat.) The junction of 
one bone with another by meaus of an intervening 
membrane. 

[Fr. synode; Gr. synodos— syn, 

and 4odos, a Way, a journeying.) A meeting, assembly, 

council, or convention, 


A believer in the doctrine | 


(Ecl) S ically. a council or assembly of eccle- 
siastics to consult on theological matters; ns, the Synod 
of Dort. (Sce DoRT.) -N are generally divided into tour 
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surfaces of tho joints; it is glairy, and resembles the 

white of egg. 

|Syno’vial, a. [Lat. synovialis.) Pertaining, or relate 

| ing to the sy novin. 

Syntac'tie, Syntac'tical, a. [Gr. syntaktikos.] 
Pertaining, or having reference, to syntax, or the con- 
struction of sentences; according to the rules of syn- 
tax, or grammatical construction; as, syntactical rules. 

Syntac'tically, ade. Iu a syntactical manner. 

Syntax. (sin'taks,) Symtax'is, n. |Fr. syntaxe ; Lat. 
= Gr. syntaris — syn, and taris, trom tassō, tarō. to put 
in order.] (Gram.) The grammatical construction of 
sentences, or the due arrangement of words in senten- 
ces, according to established usage. See GRAMMAR. 

Sy ntee'tical, a. Pertaining, or relating, to syntaxis, 
or consumption of the animal body; syntetic. 

Sy ntere’sis. u. (Gr., a watching closely—syn,andterein, 
to guard.) (Med.) Preventive treatment, as of a disease. 

(Metaph.) Conscience viewed as the internal reposi- 
tory of the laws of right. — Whewell. 

Synteretic, a. [Gr. syntérétikos, guarding.) ( Med.) 
Preserving health, or preventing disease. 

Syntetic, a. (Fr. syntetique; Gr. syntétikos.) Per- 
taining, or having reference, to syntexis; syntetical ; 
wasting with consumption, 

Syntex is, n. [Lat.; Gr. syn, with. and tēkein, to con- 
sume.) (d.) Consumption; a wasting of the body, 
as from consumption; colliquation. 

Synther mal, a. (Gr. syn, with, and thermé, heat.] 
Possessing the same degree of heat. 

Synthesis, u.; pl. SYNTHESES, (Lat.; Fr. synthèse ; 
Gr. syn, and tient, to put, set, or place.) A compound- 


kinds, viz.: I. General or Q2cumenical; 2. Nutional; 3. 
Provincial (see CONVOCATION); aud 4. Diocesan, 


Belonging or relating to syncre-|—In the Presbyterian church, aa essembly composed of 


two or more presbyteries. 

Syn’‘odal, n. A constitution formed in a provincial or 
diocesan synod. 

Synod’ic, Synod'ieal. Syn'odal. a. [Fr. sy- 
nodique.) Pertaining, or having relativu to a synod. 

(Astron.) Pertaining, or having reference to the period 
in which two or more heavenly bodies pass from one 
conjunction to another; as, the synodical revolution of 
a planet. 

Syndic month. See LUNAR Monta. 

Synod ically, adv. In a synodical manner; by 
synodic authority. 

Syn/odist, n. One who adheres to a synod. 

Sy nomosy, (sin-dm’o-se,) n. [Gr. syndmosis.) A sworn 
brotherhood ; u secret fraternity or society. 

Synonym, Synonyme, (in-. n.; pl. SY- 
NONYMS, or SYNONYMES, [Fr. synonyme; Gr. synonimia, 
likeness of name — syn, and ondma, an appellation.) A 
word equivalent to,or having the same intrinsic signifi- 
cation as, another word of the same language. Strictly 
speaking, words having exactly the same signification 
are not to be found in any language unless one of them 
has been borrowed trom another language; but in this 
case the shades of difference are often so slight that 
words may be frequently used for one another, and this 
interchange produces a pleasing variety in composition, 
necessary in poetry. The chiet works on this subject 
are, the Onomastikon on Greek; Dumesuil ou Latin: 
Blair, Crabb, and Taylor on English; Stosch and Eber- 
bard on German; and Giraud, Beauzée, Roubaud, and 
Guizot on French synonyms, 

Sy nony mic, (sin-o-nim'ik,) n. 
nation of synonyms. 

Synonym'ic. Syuonym'ieal. a. Pertaining or 
having reference to synonyms, or synunymics; synony- 
mou 

Synonymicon, (sin-o-nim’i-kon,) n. A vocabulary 
of synonyma. 

Synon’ymist, n. 
synonymous words, 

( Bot.) One who collects and classifies the synonyms 
of plants. 

Synon’'ymize, v.a. To express the same meaning 
in different words; to express by the use of synonyms. 

Synonymous, (sin-dn'y-mis,) a. Relating to sy- 
nonyms. — Expressing the same meaning; conveying 
the same sense or siguification; expressing the same 
idea; equivalent to the same thing; us,“ Wave and bil- 
low, mead and meadow, ure called synonymous W 

Watts, 

Synon’ymously, odr. In a synonymous manner. 

Synon'ymy, n. [Fr. synonymie.) Quality of being 
synonymous. 

(Rhet.) A figure which serves to amplify diction by 
an employment of synonyms, 

Synopsis, n.; pl. Synopses, [Lat.; Gr. syn, and 
„i,, view.] A collective view of any subject; a gen- 
eralized conspectus: an outline of the nature or contents 
of a whole: a collection of things or parts so arranged 
as to exhibit the whole or the principal features in a 
genera! view; a summary; an epitome; as, a synopsis 
of Natural History. 

Synop'tie, Synop’tical, a. Relating toa synopsis; 
affording a general and comprehensive view of the 
whole, or of the principal parts of a thing, as of a book. 

Synop’tically, adr. In a synoptical manner. 

Synosteology, (-0l'o-je,) n. [Gr. syn, together, asteon, 
hone, and loges, account.] (Anat.) A treatise upon the 
joints of the human body. 

n. [Gr. syn, and osteon, bone.) (Anat.) 
"tion or combination by osseous connection. 
[Or. syn, with, ostean, bone, and 
tome, a cutting.) (Anat) Dissection of the joints. 
Syno'via. n. Fr. ie: Gr. syn, with, and dan, exe.) 


(Gram.) The expla- 


One who collects and elucidates 


(Anat.) The fluid which lubricates the cartilaginous 
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ing or mixing; composition; the putting of two or 
more things together, asin compound medicines. 

(Chem.) The putting together of different bodies to 
form new ones possessing distinct properties, It is di- 
rectly opposed to analysts, which is the process of sepa- 
rating bodies into their proximate or ultimate constitu- 
ents. The synthetic production of inorganic compounds, 
such as sulphuric acid and sulphate of iron, from their 
elementary constituents. are every-day instances of the 
practice of this part of chemical science. Of late years, 
the researches of Rollie, Wöhler, Strecker, Berthelot, 
and a number of other eminent chemists, have shown 
that the S. of numerous organic compounds, hitherto of 
a purely organic origin, may be formed from their ele- 
mentary constituents, Thus Rollie has succeeded in 
forming acetic acid, Wöhler urea, Strecker saurine, 
Berthelot alcohol, formic acid, and a number of other 
substances of more or less complicated composition. 

(Logic.) That process of reasoning in which we ad- 
vance bya regular chain from principles before estab- 
lished or assumed, and propositions already proved, till 
we arrive at the conclusion ; — correlative to analysis. 

(Surg.) The operation by which dislocated or divided 
parts are reunited. 

Syn'thetist. n. One who uses synthesis, or who fol- 
lows synthetic methods. 

Synthetic, Synthet'ical, a. [Gr. synthetikos, 
skilled in putting together.) Pertaining, or relating, to 
synthesis; consisting in synthesis. composition, or com- 
bination ; as, a synthetic method, in distinction from the 
analytical, 

Synthet'ically, adv. 

Syu‘thetize, v. a. 
analyze. (R.) 

Syn tomy. n. [Gr. syntomia — syn, and temnein, to 
cut.) Brevity ; terseness; curtuess; conciseness ; laconism. 

Synton‘ie,n. [Gr. syntonos — syn, with, and teincin, 
to stretch.) (Mus) Sharp; acute; intense. (R.) 

Sy phering, (si er-) n. (Ship-building.) The opera- 
tion of lapping one edge of a plank over the edge of an- 
other for bulkheads. r 

Syphilis, (si/’i-lis,) n. [Etymol. uncertain; perhaps 
coined from Gr. Sl, crippled, disabled, defective.) 
(Med.) The venereal disease proper; the pox. 

Syphilit'ie,a. Pertaining, or having reference, to 
syphilis; infected with syphilis; as, a syphilitic sore. 

Syphilit'ienlly, adv. In a syphilitic manner. 

Sy philization, (-zü'shun,) n. Saturation of the sys- 
tem by inoculation with syphilis. 

Syph'ilize, v.a. To inoculate with syphilitic matter. 

Syph'iloid.a. Resembling syphilis. 

Syphon, (in.) n. Bee SIPHON. 

Syra, (anc. Syros.) a mountainous but fertile island of 
the Grecian Archipelago, in the middle of the Cyclades, 
near Delos; Lat. 370 2% N., Lon. 24° 34’ E.; area, 65 sq. 
m. Pop. 30,000. The cap. is of the same name, and has 
a population of 20,996. It is the principal city of the 
Archipelago, and has steamers plying to and from 
Constantinople. 

Syracuse, (sir’a-kiiz,) a city of Italy. in Sicily, on the 
E. coast of the island; Lat. 379 3’ N., Lon. 15° 27’ 3” E. 
Founded by a colony of Corinthians about 736 B. 0. &. 
was one of the most celebrated cities of antiquity. The 
part of the ancient city now inhabited is insulated, walled, 
and entered by drawbridges. & contains many remains 
of antiquity, such as baths, walls, gates, and the Palace of 
Sixty Beds constructed by Agathocles. The harbor exists 
in all its beauty: it is capable of receiving vessels of the 
greatest burden, and of containing a very numerous fleet, 
Though at present entirely neglected, it might eusily be 
rendered a great naval and commercial station. The ex- 
ports are limited to wine, oil, hemp, nitre, and some 
wheat, The wine called Syracuse, though made in dif 
ferent parts of Italy, is a luscious red wine of the mus- 
cadine kind. This city was taken by the Romans 200 
B. C., and by the Saracens in 878. In 165d an earthquake 
nearly destroyed it It is the birthplace of Plato, Simon- 
ides, Zeno, and Cicero: of Theocritus and Mosi hus, the 
povts; and of Archimedes, the philosopher, 4%. 20,176 


In a synthetic manner. 
To put together;—opposed to 
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Syracuse, in Illinois, a village of De Kalb co., 70 m. 
W. of Chicago. 

Syracuse, iu Indiana, a post-village of Kosciusko, 128 
m.N.E. of Indianapolis. > 

Syracuse, in Jowa, a post-village of Bremer co., abt. 
12 m. N W. of Waverly. 

Syracuse, in Missouri, a post-village of Morgan co., 43 
m. W. of Jefferson City; pop. abt. 700. 

Syracuse, in Nebraska, a village of Otoe co., abt. 25 
m. W. of Nebraska City. 

Syracuse, in New York. a fine and thriving city, cap. 
of Onondaga co., on Onondaga Lake, and on the Erie 
Canal, 80 m. S E. of Rochester; Lat. 43° 4’ N., Lon. 76° 
12’W. From its central position, it is a favorite point 
for holding State conventions, and hence is styled the 
City of Conventions. It is the depot of the greatest salt- 
producing region in the Union; and also contains numer- 
ous manufactories of silver-ware, tin-ware, sheet-iron, 
coach and wagon factories, iron furnaces, machine shops, 
mannfactures of farming implements, woollen goods, 
leather, &c. Syracuse has a handsome court-house, a 
State arsenal, and a State asylum for idivts. Pop. in 
1840, 6,500; in 1370, 43,081; in 1880, 51,791. 

Syr'nense, in Ohio, a post-village of Meigs co., on the 
Ohio River, about 6 miles S.E. of Pomeroy; pop. about 
1,000. 

Syren. n. A frequent orthography of SIREN, + v. 

Syria, (sir’ea.) [Ar. Esh’shan, the Aram of the Scrip- 
tnres.] A large division of Asiatic Turkey, including 
Palestine, and lying along the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, which bounds it on the west; while on the north 
Mount Taurus and its branches divide it from Asia 
Minor; and on the east is a vast and trackless desert, 
stretching northwards from Arabia, between Lat. 31° 
and 37° 35’ N., and Lon. 34° and 38° 45 E.; area, 144,433 
sq.m. It is divided into the pashalics of Aleppo or 
Haleb, Tripoli or Tarablooz, Acre or Akka, Gaza, and 
Vamascus, named from their. respective capitals. On 
ehe south is Palestine. The leading feature in the phys- 
ical aspect of Syria consists in the great mountain-chain 
traversing it from 8. to N., and known, from its highest 
pinnacle near Tripoli and Beyrout, under the name of 
Lebanon, or Libanus. Connected with the Jebel-Akrah, 
which stretches towards the N., it forms a continued 
range, running into Mount Taurus on the frontier of 
Asia Minor. While Lebanon faces the Mediterranean, 
a parallel chain, culled Anti-Libanus, looks eastward 
upon the Syrian desert. Thus Syria, in its inhabited 
districts, may be considered as a country of valleys, 
many of which are extremely fertile. Of these, the 
plains of Haouran in the E., Antioch and Aleppo in the 
N., and Sharon in the S., may be noticed for their rich- 
ness. Rirers. The Jordan, Azy, or Orontes, and the 
Litany. Lakes. The principal are those of Genessareth 


and El Huleh, both in the valley of Jordan. There are, 
besides, some smaller lakes near Damascus. — Climate. 
Varied. Along the coast the heat is great, even where 
the mountains are covered with snow. In the N. and 
E. the climate is colder; but, at Aleppo, frosts are rarely 
severe. In summer, the samiel, a wind like the simoom 
of the desert, sometimes sweeps over the country, when 
earthquake-shocks are felt.— Produce. Wheat, barley, 
maize, millet, lentils, and sesamum; cotton and the 
mulberry flourish on the coast, and silk is produced on 
the slopes of Lebanon. Its fruits are held in especial 
esteem, particularly the oranges of Tripoli, the figs of 
Beyrout, aud the pistachios of Aleppo. As we ascend the 
sloping sides of Lebanon, all the varieties of European 
climate are successively experienced. The vine is reared 
by care to great perfection; and silk and wines which 
rival those of Italy and France, are produced. Olives 
and tobacco are also cultivated successfully, aud to a 
great extent. The other products are sugar, indigo, and 
scammony, and other gums. Madder is also produced. 
and sheep form a principal part of the wealth of the 
inhabitants. Sponge is fished on the Mediterranean 
coast; but othor fisheries are comparatively unimpor- 
tant. The commerce of Syria is greatly impeded by the 
want of good roads. As it is the high-road, however, 
from Bagdad, Mosul, and Erzeronm, to Mecca, it is 
traversed by caravans, carrying its own and the pro- 
ducts of Asia Minor, Mesopotamia. and Persia. to be ex- 
changed here for Suropean manufactures and cochineal. 
Scanderoon, Tripoli, Saida, and other ports on the Med- 
iterranean, are the residence of a few Frank merchants, 
and carry on a limited intercourse with Europe. — In- 
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habitants. Few countries present a greater variety of 
opulation. Its open plains separated by no defined 
undary from Arabia, Persia, and Asia Minor, are, here 
and there, covered Ly the wandering population of those 
respective countries. Turks and Greeks form, as else- 
where, the basis of population in the cities. The only 
tribes which cau be considered as appropriate to Syria 
are the tenants of the heights of Lebanon. The most re- 
markable of these are the Druses and the Maronites. 
The Mohammedans are the most numerous in the sec- 
ondary towns und the rural districts. In the earliest 
periods of Jewish history, Syria was formed into a pow- 
erful kingdom, having Damascus for its capital. Its most 
remarkable district, however, consisted of a tract on the 
sea-coast, entitled Phoenicia, in which commerce flour- 
ished to a degree unexampled in ancient times. After 
the conquests and death of Alexander the Great, Syria 
was erected by his lieutenant, Seleucus, into a separate 
kingdom; but under Antiochus, it was reduced by the 
Romans. It then fell under the Saracen sway, and after- 
wards became one of the richest appendages of the 
Turkish empire. The celebrated Djezzar Pasha, succes- 
sor of powerful Arabian sheiks, who, from about 1750, 
had exercised an almost independent power, joined with 
the British in resisting the invasion of Napoleon I. After 
the demise of Djezzar, the power reverted to the Porte, 
and Suleiman was appointed pasha. In 1861, in the 
district of the Lebanon, the old feuds between the Mar- 
onite and Druse populations broke out, and the result 
was a terrible slanghter on both sides. Estimated pop. 
2,000,000. 

Syriac, (sir’i-dk.) a. [Lat. Syriacus, from Syria; Fr. 
Syriaque.) (Geog.) Pertaining or relating to Syria, or 
its language; as, the Syriac rendering of the Bible. 

—n. The language, or, more properly the ancient lan- 
guage, of Syria. 

Sy riacism, Syrianism, (sir’i-a-sizm,)n. An idiom 
of the old Syriac language, 

Syrian, (-sir’-,) d. [Fr. Syrien: Lat. Syrius.] (Geng.) 
Syriac; belonging or having reference to Syria, or to its 
people. 

n. (Geol.) A native or inhabitant of Syria. 

Syrin’ga, n. [Gr. syrinz,a pipe or tube.] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, order 
Oleacex, of which fa- 
miliar examples oc- 
cur in the various Li- 
lacs of our gardens, 
The native country of 
some of these is not 
well ascertained, al- 
though the genns ap- 
pears to be confined 
to 8.E. Europe and 
Central and E Asia. 
They are deciduous 
shrubs with entire 
leaves, and terminal 
more or less pyrami- 
dal panicles of usually 
sweet-smelling flow- 
ers. The Common Li- 
lac, S. vulgaris (Fig. 
2459), is the largest 
species and also one 
of the most familiar 
and most beautiful of 
our spring-flowering 
ornamental shrubs. 
The Persian Lilac, S. 
persica, is amaller, sel- 
dom growing more than 6 or 7 feet high. 

Syringe, (sir’inj.) n. [Fr. seringue; Gr. syrinz, syrin- 
gos.) An instrument consisting of a tube and piston; 
especially, an instrument for injecting liquids into ani- 
mal bodies, into wounds, &c., or an instrument in the 
form of a pump, serving to draw in any fluid, and then 
to expel it with force. 

Garden syringe, a large syringe used for ejecting 
liquids upon plants, shrubs, &c. 


+ 


+ 
Fig. 2459. — 8YRINGA CÆRULEA. 
(A variety of S. vulgaris.) 


—v.a. To inject by means of a syringe. — To wash and | 


cleanse by injection of liquids from a syringe; as, to 
syringe a wound. 

Syrin'gine, n. (Chem.) See LILACINE. 

Syringot'omy, n. [Gr. syrinz, n hollow sore, and 
temnein, to mth (Surg.) The operation of cutting for 
the fistula. 

Syrinx, n. [Gr. a pipe.] (Mus) The Pandean pipes. 
See PANDEAN. 

Sysran, (sis-ran’,) a town of European Russia, govt. of 
Simbirsk, 78 m. from Simbirsk ; pop. 8,872. 

Syrup, (sir’up,)n. A common orthography of SIRUP, q. v. 

Syssarco’sis, n. [Fr. syssarcose; Gr., from syn, with, 
and sarz, sarkos, flesh.) (Anat.) The junction of bones 
by intervening muscles. 

Systal'lie, a. From Gr. systellein, to draw together.] 
( Physiol.) Susceptible of, or superinduced by, alternate 
epi and dilation ; as, the systallic action of the 

enart. 

Sys'tem, (sis-,) n. [Gr. systéma — syn, and Aístëmt, to 
place or set.] A whole compounded of several parts or 


members; a complete whole; an assemblage arranged | 


or adjusted into a regnlar whole or entirety ; or, a whole 
plan or scheme consisting of many things connected in 
such a manner as to create a chain of mutual depen- 
dencies ; or, an harmonions arrangement of bodies with 
respect to one another. and of the laws by which their 


motions, functions, or developments are supposed to be 


regulated; as, a system of government, ethics, philos- 


ophy, botany, and the like; the solar system, &c.—| 
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created things “garded as constituting one grand and 
complete plan a whole. — Regular or methodical plan, 
mode, or order; as, to conduct business on a thorough 
system. 

(Fine Arts.) A collection of the rules and principles 
upon which an artist works, 

(Astron) An hypothesis of a certain order and ar- 
rangement of the celestial bodies, by which their ap- 
parent motions are explained. 

(Mus.) An interval composed, or supposed to be com- 
posed, of several lesser ones, as an octave, which is a 
system. 

(Physiol.) The totality of bodily parts, performing 
an identical or an analogous or connected function; 
as, the digestive system ; also, the body as a colperative 
unity or whole ; as, his system is out of order. 

Systemat’ic, Systematical, d. Pertaining or re 
lating to system; consisting in, or characterized by, 
system; methodical ; designed with regular adaptation 
or subjection of parts to each other, and to the scheme 
of the whole; as, a systematic way of doing business, a 
systematic course of reading. — Procecding according to 
system or appropriate or regular method; as, a syste- 
matic swindler. — Cosmical ; pertaining or having ref- 
erence to the system of the universe; as, sys(ematical 
phenomena. 

Systematically, aT. 

Systematism, (si»’tem-a-tizm,) n. 


Tn a systematic manner. 
Reduction of facts 


or principles to a system. 

Sys’tematist, n. One who devises a system; or, one 
who reduces things to a system. 

Sys’tematize, v.a. To reduce toa system or regular 

method ; as, to systematize plants. 

Sys‘tematizer, Sys’temizer, n. One who re- 
duces things to a system; a systemutist. 

Systematology, (-tél’o-je,)n. The doctrine of, or a 
treatise on, systems. — Dung: ison. 

System ‘ic, a. Pertaining to, or characterized by, sys- 
tem. 

(Med.) Designating the circulation of the general 
system of the body, beginning at the left ventricle and 
aorta, and ending at the ven® cave and right auricle, 

Systemization, (-27’shun.) n. Act or operation of 
systematizing ; — also, the reduction of things tu system, 
or regular method. 

Sys’temize, v.a. Same as SysteMATIZE, q. r. (R.) 

Systole, (sis’to-le,)n. [Fr.; Gr., from sysstelld, to draw 
together — syn, and stelld, to sound.] (G@ram.) In pro- 
sody, the shortening of a long syllable. 

(Physiol.) The contraction of the heart and arteries 
for expelling the blood and carrying on the circulation; 
— correlative to diastole. 

Systolic, a. Pertaining or having reference to systole, 
or contraction. 

Systyle, (sis‘til,) n. [Fr.; Gr. systylos—syn, and stylos, 
pillar) (Arch.) A term applied to a building in which 
the pillars are closely placed, but not quite so close as 
in the pycnostyle, the intercolumniation being oniy two 
diameters, or four modules, of the columns. — A temple 
or other edifice which has a row of columns set close 
together around it, as in the Parthenon, at Athens. 

Fairholt, 

Syz’ran, a town of European Russia, govt. of Simbirsk, 
on the Volga, abt. 150 m. below the town of Simbirsk, 
in the middle of a district teeming with agricultural 
produce. Pop, 25,315. 

Syzygies, (siz-yjiz,) n. pl. [Fr. syzygie; Lat. and Gr. 
syzygia|. (Astren.) The places of the moon or planets 
when in conjunction or opposition with the sun. 

Line of syzygies, the straight line connecting the 
earth and a heavenly body, particularly the moon, when 
the latter is in conjunction or opposition. 

Szaj’belyite, n. (Min.) A native hydrated borate of 
magnesia, lately discovered in limestone, in Hungary. 

Szalonta, (2a-lon’ta,) a town of Hungary, co. of Bihar, 
22 m. from Grosswardein ; pop. 7,916. 

Szarygrad, (zar-grad.) a town of European Russia, 
govt, of Podolia; pap. 7,600. 

Szathmar-Nemethi, (zat-mar-nem’t-e,) a town of 
Austria, in E. Hungary, on the 8., 60 m. from Debreczin; 
prop. 12,000. 

Sze-Chuen, (se-choo-en’.) ii four streams.] A prov. 
of China, between Lat. 26° and 33° N., Lon. 101° and 
110° E. Area, 166,800 sq. m. The surface is mountain- 
ous, and watered by the Yang-tse-kiang and its tributa- 
ries. Prod. Sugar, rhubarb, silk, musk, &c, Cap. Ching- 
too-foo. Pop. 28,000,000. 

Szegedin, (z¢g’den,) one of the most important towns 
of Hungary, opposite to the confluences of the rivers 
Theiss and Maros, 118 m. from Pesth by railway. Manuf, 
Soda, tobacco, coarse cloth, &c. It carries on an exten- 
sive river-trade in wood and corn with Transylvania and 
the Banat, and its markets rank next to those of Pesth 
and bebreczin. Pop. 69,041 

Szckely-keresztur, (zeke-le h. res tur,) a town of 
Transylvania, on the Great Kukel, 12 m. from Segesvar; 


pop. 5,600. 

Szekszard, (zk-zard,) a town of Hungary, on the 
Sarvitz, 162 m. from Vienna; pop. 8,700. 

Szenta, (zen’ta.) a town of Austria, on the Theiss, 16 


m. from Zombor; pop. 15,000. Here, in 1696, Prince 
Engene gained an important victory over the Turks. 
Szentes, (zen-ters,) a town of Hungary, near the Theiss, 

30 m from Szegedin ; pop. 25.000. 
Szolnok, (:0!-nok,) a town of Hungary, on the Theiss, 


54 m. from Pesth; pop. 12,000. 

Sztaniesies, (stan‘i-chich,) a town of Hungary, on tho 
Bacs, 10 m. from Zombor; pop. 5,400. 

Szurul. (200-ro0l,) the highest summit of the Lower 
Carpathians, between Wallachia and Transylvania, near 


Hence, the universe, as being the entire scheme of | the Rotheuthurm Pass. Height, 7,547 feet above sen. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


SAIN 


Sabine, Sm Ewan, (sTb'in,) an eminent English sci- 
entist. B. 1788. He early entered the army, served iu 
the war with the U. States in 1814, and attained the 
rank of major-general in 1859. As a man of scientific 
tendencies, he first became known to the world by the 
part which he took in the Ross and Perry exploring | 
expeditions to the Polar Regions in 1518-19, His mag- 
netic observations in these voyages gave the first great 
impulse to the systematic study of the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism, while the papers which he con- 
tributed to the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society demonstrated several new facts relative to the, 
Variations of the magnetic needle, In 1821, in order to 
confirm by minnte investigation the truth of his theo- 
ries, Ñ. commenced a series of voyages which ranged 
from the Equator to the Arctic Circle. He published 
the result of these researches in 1525, under the title 
of Tie Pendulum and other Experiments, In 1827 he 
Was chosen Secretary of the Royal Society, and, con- 
tinuing his labors in physical science, he during a series | 
of years made some valuable reports on maguetic | 
forces, and originated the vast system of magnetic ob-“ 
servatories, Which changed the aspect of that branch 
of the science. In 1853 he filled the office of Presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Scieuce, and in 1561 became President of the Royal 
Bociety. As a writer on science he is favorably known 
by his numerous Memoirs published in the “ Philo- 
sephical Transactions,” and by his edition of Hum- 
boldt’s Cosmos (1543-1858). 

Babininnus, (14%-bin-e-uh'nūs,) a Pope, succeeded St. 
Gregorius, 604; D. 606, 

Sa ble, in Michigan, a twp. of Tosco co. 

Sackett, in Minnis, a twp, of Sangamon co. 

Sacramento, in Kentucky, a precinct aud village of 
McLean c 

Naered Heart, in Minnesota, a twp. of Renville co.; 
pop. 316. e 

Sad ler’s Mills, in Tennessee, a dist. of Jackson co.; 
pop. 550. 

Sado'ras, in Illinois, a township and village of Cham- 
paign co. 

Saffranin, (siffrah-nin,) n. (Dyeing.) A new dye 
obtained by a French chemist from coal-tar, and com- 
pletely replacing safflower and safflower carmine (de- 
rived from Curthamus tinctorius). It is furnished in 
the form of a thick paste, of a bronze lustre, completely 
soluble in warm water, and more resistant of chemical 
agencies than other aniline colors; in this respect 
showing quite a resemblance to the Perkins violet. 
Saffranin belongs to the substantive aniline dyes, and 
thus is a pigment coloring animal fibre directly. The 
economy of its use may be noderstood by the fact that 
one pound will dye fifty pounds of cotton a dark saftra- 
nin rose of a beautiful color and great brilliancy; and 
the same quantity will suffice for eight pounds of silk, 
being thus three times as potent as safflower carmine. 
Its effect upon wool is very similar to that of fuchsin, 
producing a beautiful rose color, superior to that of the 
fuchsin in brilliancy, For use, it is simply necessary 
to dissolve it in boiling water, and then filter the solu-| 
tion. The liquid thus obtained can be applied directly 
iu coloring silk, althongh cotton naturally requires a 
mordant, ‘The fabrics dyed with this material can be 
dried in heated rooms, in this respect being very differ- 
ent from the safflower colors. 

Sage'town, iu /llinois, a village of Henderson co.; 
pop. 3: 

Bagus na, in Arizona Territory, a district of Pima co.; 
pop. (1. 

Saharanpoor, («h-ah-rän-poor’,) a fortified town of 
British India, N.W. Provinces, cap. of a dist. of same 
nume, in N. Lat. 29° 58’, E. Lon, 77° 36“. It is noted for 
its fine botanic garden. 1%. 35,000. 

Sainte-Aulaire, Locis Cur pe BEAUPOIL, COMTE 
DE, (iii n French diplomatist and historian, B. 
in Périgord, 1778, became ambassador at Vienna, 1533, a 
member of the Academy in 1841, and filled the office of 
minister to the court of St. James, 18417. D. 1854. As 
awriter he is favorably known by his History of the 
Fronds (3 vols., 1527) 

Sainte Marie-aux-Mines, («int mah-re’o-meen’,) a 
manuf. town of Germany, prov. Alsace Lorraine, on the | 
Licporette, at the base of the Vosges, 12 m. N. W. of 
Colmar. It takes its name from silver mines formerly 
worked in the vicinity. Pop. 10,000. 

Saint Fran ‘cis, in Mavis, a twp. of Effingham co.; 
pop. 509. 

St. John, (sin jiin’,) the surname of a family of Eng- 
lish writers who have attained considerable popularity, 
Jimes AuGustus St. J, B. in Carmarthenshire, 1801.1 
early displayed linguistic powers of a high order, and, | 
turning his attention to archeological and geographi- 
cal research, he in 1531 set out for Egypt and Nubia, | 
and made important discoveries in the physical geog- 
raphy of Africa, proving the action of volcanic agency 
on both sides of the Nile, and the existence of a multi- 
tude of extinet volcanoes in the Libyan desert. On his 
return, While carry on researches in the Sacred Isle, 
he fonnd in the thickness of the temple-wall the site 
of the tomb of Osiris. He next explored Lake Maris, 
Palestine, the Lipari Islands, and South Italy. He is 
author of Ims; The Nemesis of Power; History of the 
Four Conquests of England; a Life of Sir Walter Ra- 
bigh. and numerous novela, D Sept. 22, 1875. —His 
gous Berl, Percy BOLINGBROKE, Horace, and SPENSER, 
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are all authors of successful and popular works in his- 
tory, romance, and travel. 

Saint Louis, (-loo'e.) a fortified seaport of W. Africa, 
cup. of the French colony of Senegambia, on an island 
of same name at the mouth of the Senegal River. Zop. 
18,000, 

Saint Martin's Sum/mer. The name popularly 
given in France to that mild, damp season which com- 
monly prevails from November till about Christmas. It 
is due to the prevalence of south-western winds, and 
is synonymous in that country to our Ludian summer, 

Saint Pierre, (pea) u xeaport on the S.W. coast 
of the French island of Bourbon, or Réunion, in the 
Indian Ocean, 34 m. S.W. of St. Denis. dup. 14,135, 

Saint Pierre-les-Calais, (-lizkal-a',) ú munuf. 
town of France, dept. Pas-de-Calais, forming the 8.E. 
continuation of the town of Calais. Pop. 14,942. 

RGE Augustus Henry, (sah'lah,) au English 
teur, B. in London, 1828, after founding and first 
editing the “Temple Bar zine,’ went as special 
correspondent for the “ Daily Telegraph newspaper to 
the U. States in 1863, and on his return, at the close of 
1864. published the result of his observations under the 
title of America in the Midst of Wur. He subsequent- 
ly acted us correspondent for the same journal in Al- 
geria. F. has written voluminously on many subjects, 
and has displayed his best vein in his essays and 
sketches of manners and society, home and foreign, 

Sal'acoe, in Georgia, a dist. of Cherokee co, 

Sala‘do, in Tus, a prec. of Bell co. 

Salaman’ca, in Kansas, a twp. of Cherokee co.; pop. 
708. 

Salamo'nie, in Indiana, a twp. of Huntington co.; 
pop. 1,455. 

Sale Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hamilton co.; pop. 
763. 

Sa'lem, in Alabama, a twp. of Lee co. 

Salem, inArkansas, a twp. of Drew co.; pop. 677.— A 
twp of Greene co. 4 

Salem, in Georgia, a dist. of Baldwin co. 

A dist. of Clarke co, 

Salem, in Minois, a twp. of Edwards co. 

Salem, in Kansas, a twp. of Allen co. 

Salem, in Minnesota, a twp. of Douglas co. 

A twp. of Olmstead co. 

Salem, in Missouri, a twp. of Daviess co. 
A twp. of Dunklin co. 

‘Salem, in Nebraska, a twp. and vill. of Richardson 
co, 

Salem., in North Carolina, a twp. of Pasquotank co.; 
pop. 1.314. — A twp. of Union co. 

Salem, in Tennessee, a dist. of Sumner co. 

(Salem, in Virginia, a twp. of Culpeper co. 

Salem, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Pierce co. 

Salemi, (sch-la’me,) a town of S. Italy, in Sicily, prov. 
Trapani, 39 m. S.W. of Palermo. Pop. 11,340. 

Snles ville, in Ohio, a vill. of Millwood twp., Guernsey 
co. 

Salina, (sa-le’nah,) in Illinois, a twp. of Kankakee co.; 
pop. 865. 

Salina, in Kunsas, a vill. of Saline co. 

Salinas, in California, a twp. of San Luis Obispo co.; 
pop. 679. 

Salinas City, in California, a town of Alisal twp., 
Monterey co, 

Saline’, in Arkansas, a twp. of Dallas co.; pop. 488.—A 
twp. of Hot Springs co.; pop. 444.—A twp. of Saline co.; 
pop. 1,194. 

Saline, iu Minois, a twp. of Johnson co, 

Saline, in Kansas, a central co.; area, 720 8q. m. It is 
drained by the Saline Fork, the Smoky Hill Fork, and 
Solomon's Fork, which unite in the E. part of the 
county. The soil is fertile, and the county is said to be 
adapted to the raising of stock. Timber is produced in 
the vicinity of the streams. This county contains salt 
springs. Cup. Sulina, Pop. 4,246.—A twp. of Ellis co.; 
pop. 43,—A twp of Triego co. 

Saline, in Missouri, a twp. of Audrain co.; pop. 991.— 
A twp. of Cooper co.: pop. 1,836.—A twp. of Miller co.; 
pop. 1,720.—A twp. of Perry co. a 

Saline, in Nebraska, a S.E. co.; area, 576 sq. m. Surface 
undulating and soil fertile. Cup. Big Blue. 

Salisbury, se ere, in Delaware, a vill. of Duck 
Creek twp., Kent co. 

Salisbury, in Missouri, a twp.and vill. of Chariton 
co. 

Salmon, (sdm’iin,) in California, a twp. of Klamath 
co 

Salmon, in /daho Territory, a city of Lemhi co.; pop. 
186. 

Salmon Falls, in California,a twp. of El Dorado co.; 

428. 
River, in Idaho Territory, a mining dist. of 
Lemhi co. 

Salo’ma, in Kentucky, a prec. and vill, of Taylor co.; 
pop. 1,307. 

Salt, (PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED States.) The United 
States is well supplied with salt, 23 of the States and 
Territories having been returned by the different cen- 
guses since 1810 as producers, while7 others possess valn- 
able springs or deposits. Rock-salt has been found only 
in West Virginia. The principal springs are in Western 
New York, near Syracuse, in Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia. in Michigan. and in the States bordering on 
Ohio, Salt lakes oceur in California, Utah, New Mexico, 
Texas, and Minnesota; and there is also a very exten- 
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sive salt lagoon in Texas, near the Rio Grande. Salt 
has been made from sea-water in nearly every Atlantic 
State at some period, but its production has of late 
years been mostly limited to Florida. Salt from sea- 
water is also now made in large quantities in California, 
chiefly near Los Angeles. The salt springs of New York, 
which furnish nearly half the domestic supply, are 
principally situated in Onondaga co.. and issue from 
rocks of upper silurian age. They were known to the 
Indians at a very early period, but Father Lallemant is 
believed to have been the first white man who visited 
them. Le Moine, a Jesuit. also mentions them in 1653. 
The first salt made by the whites was in 1758, near Syra- 
cuse. by boiling. The salines belong to the State, which 
supplies the brine to manufacturers and receives a 
royalty of 1 cent a bushel. When the State in 1797 
nominated Wm. Stevens as first State Superintendent 
for the Salt Reservation, he reported for that year the 
manufacture of 24.474 bushels of salt (of 56 pounds 
each); While in 1828 its annual production was 757,203 
bushels, and the total amount manufactured from the 
commencement in 1797 till 1826, 5,198,599 bushels ; 
(about equal to our present annual production). The 
number of fine salt blocks lad increased to 150: each of 
about 15 kettles of 90 to 100 gallons capacity. There 
were, moreover, three works for the manufacture of 
coarse salt by artificial heat, and the so-called coarse 
salt fields had an area of 1,054,640 square feet. All the 
wells that were sunk by the State up to the year 1826 
were in the neighborhood of Salina. An attempt made 
during this season to find brine at Liverpool, about 5 
miles east of the city of Syracuse, and 4 miles east of 
Salina, on the Lake shore, proved so successful that the 
Superintendent in the following year sunk wells also 
at Geddes, (west of the lake, opposite Salina,) and one 
mile north of Salina. His efforts in these localities were 
amply repaid by an abundance of superior brine. The 
position of the four districts, Syracuse, Salina, Liver- 
pool, and Geddes. is as follows: —The Syracuse district is 
situated south-west of the present lake shore along the 
lines of the Oswego and Erie canals, surrounding the 
lake at a distance of nearly two miles in a kind of half 
circle. Immediately adjoining it on the east is the 
Salina district, The latter extends to abont two-thirds 
of the entire length of the lake. The Oswego canal 
passes through both of these districts. Opposite Salina, 
on the west side, therefore, of the lake, and north-west 
of the city of Syracuse, is the Geddes district, whose 
storehouses are situated along the Erie Canal. The ex- 
tent in length of these four districts must be between 8 
and 9 miles. In 1838 the State Legislature gave permis- 
sion to the Superintendent to bore a well 600 teet dee 
if rock-salt was not found before reaching that depth. 
The report says: “The work was completed on the third 
day of July last (1839). Passing through the immense 
mass of red and blue shales, and the limestones below, 
it terminated in the protean group. This boring has 
settled the fact that the brine, so far as this locality is 
concerned, is contained in the alluvium which occupies 
the great natural basin in this valley, and which at 
some former period was a lake or great body of water, 
and that its present existence here has no necessary 
connection with its source, but is an accidental circum- 
stance connected with the formation of the valley at 
this place.” About 1⁄4 of the whole Onondaga salt now 
produced is separated by solar evaporation, and Ig by 
boiling. The great reservoirs for the former process, or 
solar salt grounds, cover about 700 acres of land. They 
are divided into tanks of about 16 by 18 feet each, and 
6 inches in depth, which are provided with movable 
covers, and the annual product of cach one of these is 
about 50 bushels of coarse salt such as is used for pack- 
ing and curing provisions, The weight of a measured 
bushel of this salt is about 70 Me. The boiled salt is 
rated at 56 Ds. to the bushel, and 5 of these bushels 
make a barrel; but the actual weight is found to vary 
considerably above and below 56 Ds. according to the 
position of the kettles in regard to the fire. The duty 
paid to the State for solar and boiled salt is calculated 
on 56 tbs. to the bushel. The boiling is conducted in 
large jron kettles holding about 100 gallons each, and 
set in “blocks” of brick-work close together, and ina 
single line, or in two or more parallel rows, the whole 
length of the block. A double block may contain 80 
kettles, and may make in a year from 20.000 to 25,000 
bushels of salt, with a consumption of a cord of hard 
wood ora ton of coal for every 45 bushels. There are 
in all 312 blocks, containing 16.434 kettles and capable 
of making 12,480,000 bushels of salt a year. The sul- 
phate of lime separates just before the salt begins to 
crystallize, and is canght in a pan placed for the pur- 
pose in the bottom of each kettle. The appearance of 
the salt is thus mnch improved, as it is also by precipi- 
tating and removing the small quantity of oxide of iron 
in the brine. Methods have recently been introduced 
also of separating the chlorides of calcium and magne- 
sium, and thus preventing the salt from attracting 
moisture. Thus purified, the salt is perfectly white 
and as dry as dust in the dampest weather, aud where- 
ever known is preferred to uny other. When the con 
tents are reduced to one-fifth or one-sixth, the salt is 
scooped out into a basket, drained back into the kettle, 
and then put into bins, where it is allowed to drain for 
two weeks It is then barrelled for sale. The total 
production of salt in the United States in 1580. was 
20, 800, 208 bushel-, valued at $4,317,656. 
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Salt Creek, in Minois,a twp. of Mason co. 

Salt Creek, in hu, a twp. of Iowa ch,; 

Salt Creek, in Aunsas, a twp. of Mitchell co. 

Salt Creek, in Nebraska, a twp. of Cass co. 

Saltil'lo, in Kentucky, a prec, of Oldham co, 

Saltillo, in Muasissippi, a village of Lee co. 

Salt Lick, in Tennesse, a dist, of Jackson co. 

Salt Point, in California, a township of Bonoma 
county, 

Salt Pond, in Missouri, a township of Saline coun- 


Salt River, in Missouri, a townslip of Adair county. 
—A township of Pike county.—A township of Ralls 
county.—A township of Shelby couuty—A township 
of Schuyler 8 

Salt River Valley, iu Arizona Territory, a district 
of Yavapal co. 

Salu’brity, in South Carolina, a township of Pickens 


county. 

alu da, in Smth Carolina, a twp. of Greenville eo.— 
A twp. of Lexington co. 

Saluda, in Hina, a twp. of Middlesex co. 

Sal'yersville, in Kentucky, a precinct and village of 
Magoffin co. 

Samana, (sah-ma nah,) a peninsula, bay, and splendid 
harbor, on the E. coast of San Domingo, West Indies. 
On Jan. 10, 1873, this portion of the island came into 
the control of a company of American pitalists, who 
had, by treaty with the government of Sun Domingo, 
purchased the rights of sovereignty over it, ether 
with other important concessions, such as the right to 
organize a police and navy for protection, and of carry- 
ing a flag; bat on March 26, 1874, all the rights of the 
company were confiscated for non-payment of the stip- 
ulated annual rent, See Hartt, p. 1153. 

Sambor (New), (scim’bér,) a manufacturing town 
of the Austrian empire, capital of a circ. of same name, 
province of Galicia, on the Dniester, 44 miles southwest 
of Lemberg. „ 12,000, 

2 Flen'nel's, in Tennessee, a district of Sequat- 
chie co. 

Sam Miller, in Virginia, a township of Albemarle 


county. 

wane may Swamp, in South Carolina, a twp. of Clar- 
endon co. 

Sam ‘pit, in South Carolina, a township of Georgetown 


——9 

Samp „in Florida, a precinct of St. John's coun- 
ty. 

Sam in Ohio, a village of Neave township, 
Darke co. ° 


co. 
Samuel Howard's, in Tennessee, a district of 
Bradley co. 
Samuel's, in Georgia, a district of Lincoln co. 
San Antonio, in Quifornia, a township of Marin 
county.—A town of Alisal township, Monterey coun- 


ty. 

San Antonio, in New Merico, a precinct of Berna- 
lillo county—A precinct of Mora county—A precinct 
of Socorro 8 recinct of Bernalillo co. 

San Benito, iu Quifornia, a township of Monterey 


connty. 

San Hru‘no, in California, a township of San Mateo 
county. 

Sanceli'to, in Gilifornia, a twp. of Marin co. 

Sand, in California, a twp. of Mendocino co. 

Sand Bar. in Maine, a plantation of Somerset co. 

Sand Beach, in Michigan, a twp. of Huron co. 

Sand-Blast Process. (Engraring.) A process in- 
vented by Mr.C. Tilghman, of Philadelphia, engineer, in 
which a stream of sand is introduced into a rapid et | 
of steam or air so as to acquire a high velocity, and is 
then directed upon any hard or brittle sutstance so as 
to cut or wear away its surface. For ordinary rough 
work, such as cutting stone, where a considerable quan- 
tity of material is to be removed, a steam jet of from 60 
to 120 Lbs, pressure has generally been used as the pro- 
pelling agent. The sand is introduced by a central 
tube 4 iuch bore, and the steam issaes from av annular 
passage surrounding the sand tube, on the principle of 
the Giffard injector. The impetus of the steam then 
drives the sand through a steel tube 3⁄4 inch bore and 
about 6 inches long, imparting velocity to it in the pas- 
ay and the sand finally strikes upon the stone, which 
is held about 1 inch distant when a deep narrow cut is 
desired, but may be 18 or 24 inches distant when a 
broad surface is to be operated on. To produce orna- 
meuts or inscriptions on stone, either in relief or in- 
taglio, a stencil of iron or caoutchouc is held or cemented 
to the stone, and the sand jet is moved with an even 
and steady motion over the whole surface, so that all 
the exposed parts may be cut to the same depth. The 
skill and time of the artist may be devoted exclusively 
to making the stencil; this being prepared, the most) 
elaborate and intricate designs can be cut as rapidly as 
the most simple. The durability of caoutchouc as com- 
pared with stone, under these circumstances, is remark- 
able. A stencil made of a sheet of vulcanized caout- 
chouc about J. inch thick, exposed to sand driven 5 


du Iba. steam at 2 feet distance, has lasted, with scarcely 
perceptible wear, while 50 cuts were made in marble, 
each cut being about 4 inch deep, or about 1244 inches 
in all, or 200 times the thickness of the caoutchouc, 
With a supply of steam equal to about 114 horse-power, 
at a pressure of about 100 Ibs., the cutting effect per 
minute was about 144 inches of granite, or 4 cubic in- 
ches of marble, or 10 cubic inches of rather soft sand- 
stone. Sand driven by an air-blast of the pressure of 
four inches of water will completely grind or depolish 
the surface of glass in ten seconds, H the glass  eov- 
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ered by a stencil of paper or lace, or by n design drawn 
in any tough elastic substance, such as half dried oil, 
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runs down throngh the tube, it is replaced in the hop- 
per; and girls may do all the work. That portion of 
paint, or gum, a picture will be engraved on the sur-] articles which is not to be engraved is protected by paper 
face. Photographie copies in bichromated gelatin, from) or other substance, The engraving, therefore, is dove 
delicate line engravings, have been thus faithfully re-] by cutting out the desired pattern in paper, which is 
produced on glass. In photographic pictures in gela-| theu applied to the surface of the article, The powder 
tin, taken from nature, the lights and shadows produce! only acts between the interstices of the pattern. 
films of gelatin of different degrees of thickness. A Sand Creek, in Jwa, a twp. of Union co. 
carefully regulated sand-blast will act upon the glass Saud Creek, in Minnesota, a township of Scott county. 
beneath these films more or leas powerfully in propor- Bandeau, LÉONARD SYLVAIN JuLes (ede-do’,) a French 
tion to the thicknoss of the films, and the halftones or] novelist, n. at Aubnssou, 1811, after studying inw in 
gradations of light and shade are thus produced on the] Paris, adopted literature as a profession, was appointed 
glass. If we apply the sand-blast to a cake of brittle! one of the keepers of the Mazarin Library, and in 1858 
en member of the French Academy. His works 
Are very numerous; among the best of them being 
Docteur and 
San der's, in Alabama, a twp. of Jackson co. 
Sanders, in Tennessee, a dist. of Rutherford coun- 


y. 
San‘derson, in Florida, a town of Baker co. 
San’dersville, in Acntucky, w prec. of Fayette coun- 


ty. 

Sand Hill, in Missouri, a twp. of Scotland co. 

Sand Hill, in North Carolina, a twp. of Lenoir co.; 
pop. 400.—A twp. of Moore co. 

Sand Hill, in West Virginia, a township of Marshall 
county. 

Sandhurst, (sdnd’hiirst,) a mining-town of Australia, 
pe Victoria, near the Bendigo gold-fields, 82 m. N.N. 

.of Melbourne. Pp. 27,642. 

San Diego. in Teras, a prec. of Nueces co. 

San Fel A le Ate a town of S. Italy, prov. and 17 
m. N.W. of the city of Potenza, Pop. 10,000, 

ae in Tennessee, a district of Claiborne 
county, 

Sand Lick, in Virginia, a township of Buchanan 
county. 

Sand Luck, in Kentucky, a township of Pendleton 
county. 

Sand Mountain, in Georgia, a district of Dado 


county. 

San Domingo. See Hart, 1183. 

San Domin Pueblo, in New Mexico, a reserva- 
tion of Santa Afia co, 

Sand Point, in Florida, a precinct of Volusia county. 

Sand my in Oregon, a prec. of Linn co. 

Sands, in Kentucky, n prec. of Nelson co. 

Sand Springs, in A ma, a township of Limestone 
county. 

pitch or resin on which a picture has been produced by/Sand Town, in Georgia, a district of Campbell 

photography in gelatin, or drawn by hand in oilorgum,| county. 

the bare surface of the material ney be cnt nway toany|Sand’tack, in Alabama, a twp. of Elmore 

desired depth, The lines left in relief will be well sup-|_ ty. 

ported, their base being broader than their top, and/Sand’y, in Alabama, a twp. of Winston co. 

there being no uuder cutting, as is apt to occur in etch-\Sandy Creek, in Georgia, a district of Clarke 

ing on metal with acid. An electrotype from this ma-] county. 

trix can be printed from in an ordinary press. The Sandy Creek, in North Curolina, a twp. of Franklin 

sand-blast has been applied to cutting types and orna-| co. A twp. of Warren co. 

ments in wood, cleaning metals from sand, Scale, and|Sandy Grove, in South Carolina, a twp. of Clarendon 

to a variety of other purposes, Various form app ra-| county. 

tus may be used to execute the work. In Fig. 100 the|Sandy Mush, in North Carolina, a twp. of Buncombe 

sand is driven by steam, on the principle of the Giffard] _co.—A twp, of Madison co. 

injector. The sand descends through a tube from the/Sandy int, in Texas, a precinct of Brazoria 

hopper, and in its conrse the vertical sand-pipeis joined] county. 

by a lateral steam- or air-pipe, which gives a sudden im- Sandy Ridge, in Alabama, a township of Lowndes 

ps to the sand and drives it down upon the glass county. 
low with tremendous force. The sand tube is flexi- Sandy Ridge, in North Carolina, a township of Union 

ble, ita extremity is carried on rollers, by which it may | county. 

be moved back and forth to suit the requirements of Bandy River, in Maine, a plantation of Franklin 

the work. Subsequent to the patent of Mr, Tilghman,| county. 

which bears date Oct. 11th, 1570, George F. Morse, of Sandy River, in West Virginia, a twp. of McDowell 

New York. obtained a patent on a more simple contriv-| county. 

ance (Fig. 101) for accomplishing similar results to the Sandy Run, in North Carolina, a twp. of Cleveland 

Tilghman process. The latter patent bears date No- county. 

wa 21st, 1871. The inventor provides a single box Sandy Run, in South Curolina, a twp. of Lexington 

or hopper, A county. 

from which de- Sandy woods, in Missouri, a sep. of Scott co. 

pendas a small San Filipé, in Teras, a vill. of Kinney co. 

tube, C, abont 8 San ford, in Alabama, a N. W. co. 

feet long. No Sanford's, in Geor; dist. of Dawson co. 

machinery what- San Francisco, in New Merico,a vill. of Bernalillo 

ever is used, A county. 

mixture of cor- San Geronimo, in New Mezico, a vill. of San Miguel 

undam and em- county. 

ery, in the form San Ignacio, (ég-nah'the-o,) in New Mexico, a vill, of 

of powder, is Bernalillo co, 
laced in the San Iidefon'so, in New Mezico, a prec. of Santa Fé 

hopper and al- co,—A reservation of Santa Fé co. 

lowed to descend San Isidro, in New Mexico, a village of Santa Aña 

through the county, 

tube, the flow San Jacinto, (ha-thén'to,) in California, a twp. of San 

being regulated Diego co. 

by the elide B. San Jonquin, (ho’ah-keen,) in Cul a twp. of 
Sacramento co, A township of Stanislaus 
county. 

San José, (ho'sa,) in California, a twp. of Los Angeles 
county. 

San José, in New Merico, a pe of Rio Arriba co,; 
pop. 431.—A vill, of San Miguel co. 

San Juan de Fuca, (kowdn da fon kuh.) a strait of 
N. America, in Oregon, leading from the Pacific Ocean 
into the Gulf of Georgia, S. of Vancouver's Island, and 
long forming a part of the British and United States 
boundary-line, as claimed by the former, Of the circum- 
stances under which the possession of this strait be- 
came for years a subject of contention between the two 
govts., and of the events which caused its definitive set- 
tlement, favorable to the U. States, the following ao- 
count embraces all the leading facts and essential 
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Fig. 100.— TILGUMAN'S SAND-BLAST PROCESS. 


coun- 


The article to be 
engraved, which 
may be a silver 
cup, a watch- 
case, a sheet of 
glass, a goblet, 
or other object, 
is held under the 
extremity of the 
tube, so that the 
engraving pow- 
der will fall upon 
it, and in a few 
minutes“ time 
the most splen- 
did ornamental 
designs are cut with marvellous exactitude and surprie-| 
ing beauty. As fast as the supply of engraving powder 
0 


Fig. 101. 
MORSE'S SAND-BLAST PROCESS. 
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points :—Dnring the latter part of President Tyler's ad- 
Ministration, a dispute with England arose as to the 
true northern limit of the boundary of Oregon, a terri- 
tory receutly admitted into the Union: the British 
claiming a jurisdiction extending ns far south as 49° N. 
Lat., — the United States, as far north as N. Lat. 54° 40”. 
At the next Presidential campaign, when Mr. Polk was 
elected, the “ Oregon Question -aus it was then termed 
— became elevated to the rank of a political test, and 
the cry of © Fifty-four forty, or fight,” the shibboleth of 
the party. In 1846 the controversy came to a lead: the 
American government expressing a determination not 
to yield its claims on the Oregou boundary-line to Great 
Britain. “The clear and unquestionable right“ of the 
United States thus insisted on, Was met by a counter 
declaration on the part of England to the effect that 
she was equally determined to maintain her territorial 
rights. Threats were then made by the United States 
to take forcible possession of the jurisdiction it claimed, 
but these gave way to the more wise and eqnitable 
mode of settling the question by arbitration, and it was 
eventually agreed upon, that from that point in the 
49th parallel of N. Lat., in which the boundary laid 
down by existing treaties between Great Britain and 
the United States terminates, the line of boundary be- 
tween the territories of the two countries should be 
continued westward along the 49th parallel to the mid- 
dle of said channel which separates the continent from 
Vancouver's Island, and thence southerly, through the 
middle of the said channel and the Straits of Fuca to 
the Pacific Ocean.” It would appear to bave been a 
thing lost sight of at the time to the parties to this 
compromise, that not one, but three channels are inter- 
psed between Vancouver's Island and the mainland, 
nown respectively as Rosario Strait, Douglas Channel, 
and Haro Strait. Rosario Strait separates the conti- 
nent from an archipelago or cluster of small islands, 
through which Douglas Channel runs more or less ir- 
regularly; whilst Haro Strait separates them again 
from Vancouver's Island. In other words, of the three 
channels, Rosario is the eastern, Haro the western, and 
Douglas the central or middle channel Consequently, 
the terms of the treaty soon became variously inter- 
preted by either side: the United States contended 
that by its provisions Haro Strait was intended if 
not indicated; while Great Britain maintained that 
Rosario Strait more properly fulfilled the conditions 
therein referred to: others supposed they found in 
Douglas Channel an escape from a difficult ditemma. 
Though frequently cropping up to the surface at times, 
this boundary question remained in practical abeyance 
—though not the less a standing grievance to Ameri- 
can politicians — until it became a revived matter for 
definitive settlement in juxtaposition with the other 
questions referred for solution between the U. States 
and England. The Treaty of Washington, accordingly, 
took action in the business, and appointed the German 
Emperor umpire for its amicable and permanent adjust- 
ment, His decision then, by awarding the control of 
the Haro Strait, and with it the transfer of San Juan 
and other islands intervening between Vancouver's 
Island and Oregon, to the United States, carries with it 
the virtual command of the sea-approaches to British 
Columbia. The island of San Juan is about fifteen 
miles in length, and in its widest part about seven, and 
contains about forty thousand acres of land. The north- 
ern portion is mountainous and heavily timbered, but 
the southern part has many beautiful prairies, and is 
exceedingly fertile. The pasture is so nutritious that 
the mutton raised upon it is remarkable for the deli- 
cacy of its favor, There is near the barbor a valuable 
quarry of limestone. These loug disputed islands con- 
tain the only limestone quarries us yet found on the 
American side of the waters of Puget Sound, and up to 
the working of the quarry on San Juan all limestone 
used for building purposes in this portion of Washing- 
ton Territory had to be brought from Vancouver's 
Island or California. Coal is ulso found in this archi- 
pelago. Off the lower end of San Juan are the best 
fishing waters on the Sound. Great quantities of hali- 
but, codfish, and salmon are taken by the Indians, who 
for this purpose resort to this vicinity at certain seu- 
sons. From this source alone a profitable business 
might be established. There are seven large islands be- 
tween the disputed channels, besides many small ones, 
but San Juan is the only one which can be said to be 
settled, though a few Americans have taken up land- 
claims on Orcas, Lopez, aud Blakely. 
San Juan Pueblo, in New Mexico, a reservation 
of Rio Arriba co. 
San Marcial, in New Mexico, a precinct of Socorro 
co. 
San Marco in Lamis, (-mahr’ko In lah'nis,) a town 
of S. Italy, p. and 18 m. N. N. E. of the city of Foggia; 
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Santa Crug, in New Mexico, a precinct of Rio Arriba 


county. 


Santa Fé, (sdn'tah d,) in Illinois, a twp. of Alexander 


county. 


Santa Fé, in Indiana, a village of Butler twp., Miami 


county. 


Santa Fé, in Tennessee, a dist. of Maury co. 
Santa Gertrude, in Jezus, a precinct of Nueces 


county. 


Santa Ro’sa, in California, a township of San Luis 


Obispo co. 


Santee’, in South Carolina, a township of Clarendon co. 


—A township of Georgetown co. 


Santley, Curves, (sdnt'le,) a popular English vocalist, 


B. at Liverpool, 1834. After completing his musical 
education in Italy, he made his first appearance as an 
operatic singer at Covent Garden Theatre in 1560, where 
he created so favorable an impression as to at once take 
rank as one of the most effective baritones of the day. 
His carcer, especially since he attached himself exclu— 
sively to Italian opera, in which he has distinguished 
himself in most of the great capitals of Europe, has 
been very successful. In 1870 he proceeded to the United 
States, where his performances were received with en- 
thusiastic applause. His voice is as remarkable for its 
quality as for the extent of its register, in the upper 
part of which it partakes of a pure tenore robusto, while 
in the lower notes it displays the rich qualities of the 
basso profondo. 


San’to Tomas, in New Mexico, a vill. of Dolla Aña 


county. 


San ‘tuck, in South Carolina, a township of Union co, 
Sardou, Victorien, a celebrated French dramatist, B. 


in Paris, 1831. At first hestudied medicine, but he was 
obliged, in consequence of the embarrassments of his 
family, to give private lessons in history, philosophy, 
and mathematics. Notwithstanding the failure of his 
first play (1854), he quickly built up for himself a brill- 
jant reputation. He has produced in rapid succession a 
large number of dramatic pieces, among Which the most 
successtulare: Monsieur Rogat, Nos Intimes, La Famille 
Benoiton, and Rabagas. He realized a princely fortune 
by his writings, and built asplendid chateau at Marly- 
le-Roy, near Paris, He was elected a member of the 
French Academy in 1878. 


Sargus so Sea. The name given to several immense 


areas of floating meadows found in mid-ocean in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, and formed by a sea-weed 
called by the botanists Sargassum bacciferum, and popu- 
larly Gulf-weed, Sea-lentils, Sea-grasses, and Sargasso. 
The most celebrated occupies the greater portion of 
that breadth of the Atlantic Ocean between the coast 
of Africa and the region of the West Indies, from 20° 
to about 64° of west longitude, and from the parallel 
of 20° to that of 459. It was first discovered by Co- 
lumbus, unless indeed the Phœuicians fell in with it 
during their early voyages, as seems possible from a 
passage in Aristotle. Dr. Collingwood, who has re- 
cently published an interesting account of that Sar- 
gasso Sca, compares its area to that of the Mississippi 
Valley; and this immense bed of floating sea-weed was 
at one time supposed to be derived from plants origi- 
nally attached to the bottom, and subsequently torn off 
by some severe storm; but it is now understood that 
the plants composing it increase by rapid growth, al- 
thongh in this condition they never produce either 
roots or fruit. This meadow of sea-weed is remarkable 
not only for the immense extent of vegetation, but for 
the great variety of animal life abounding in its midst. 
Innumerable species of crustacea, many annelids, 
mollusca, polyzoa, polyps, and fishes are found in it. 
Investigations of patches of the weed always furnish a 
fruitful field of research to naturalists, It is mentioned 
as an interesting circumstance that all the animals 
found harboring in the Sargasso sea-weed are of the 
same general tint as that of the weed itself, assimi- 
lating themselves so closely that it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish them at first sight. It is not at all im- 
probable that, in view of the immense amount of minute 
animal life in these localities, many of our wandering 
fishes, such as various species of mackerel, etc., find in 
such places those breeding regions that we have hith- 
erto sought for in vain. The position of the Sargasso 
Sea in the Atlantic, as well as similar patches in other 
oceans, is believed to be determined by the course of the 
greater oceanic currents, as it occupies the eddy formed 
by the nocthern drift of the Gulf Stream toward the 
west,and its southward branch, which is deflected from 
the Banks of Newfoundland, and extends to the south, 
by the way of the Azores, along the coast of Africa. 
Another tract of the Sargasso Sea is found in the 
Pacific, off the coast of Lower California; and still an- 
other extends along in the Antarctic waters from 
Australia to the Falkland Islands. 
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Work of Christ (1831), and Doctrine of Holy Love 
(1840-3), have passed through several editions, and have 
been translated into several languages. 

Pas saras, in Maryland, a vill. of Millington dist, 

eut co. 

Sassafras Fork, in North Carolina, a twp. of Gran- 
ville co. 

Saturn, in Tennessee, a dist. of Dickson co. 

Saugor, (saw’gor,) a town of India, pres. Bengal, cap. 
of a dist. of same name, on an affluent of the Jumna; 
N. Lat. 28° 0, E. Lon. 78° 497. Pop. 50,000, 

Sauley, Louis FÉLICIEN JOSEPH CAIGNART DE, (85/-se/,) a 
French archeologist, B. at Lille in 1807, received his 
education at the Ecole Polytechnique, and became ap 
officer of artillery. In 1836 be obtained the Numis 
matic prize of the French Institute for an essay on the 
Classification of the Byzantine Coins, and in 1542 he was 

a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, 

ng his attention to Oriental numismatics and 

aphs, he, in 1850, made a journey to Palestine, ex- 
plored the Dead Sea and the sites of the doomed cities, 
and on his return announced that he had discovered 
the ruins of Sodom. His Voyage autour de la Mer 
Morte et dans les Terres Bibliques (1852-4), and trans- 
lated into English, is well known. Owing to his re- 
searches in the Holy Land, M. de S., from being a 
sceptic, became a believer in revealed religion. His 
later works are: Histoire de TArt Judaique, tirée des 
Tertes Sarrés et Profanes (1858); Les Expéaitions de Cé- 
sar en Grande-Bretagne (1860); Voyage en Terre-Sainte 
(2 vols., 1565); Les Derniers Jours de Jérusalem (1866); 
Hister d'Hérode, Roi des Juif: (1867); and Diction- 
nuire Topographijue de la Terre Sainte (1877). 

Sauls’bary, in Tennessee, a dist. and vill. of Harde- 
man co, 

Sauls‘ton, in North Carolina, a twp, of Wayne cou- 


nty. 

Sault Ste. Marie, in Michigan, a twp. of Chippewa 
county. 

Saunder’s, (sdnd'ŭrs,) in Alabama, a twp. of Henry 
county. 

Saunder’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Jones co. 

Saunders, in Nebraska, an E. central county, cap, Ash- 
land. 

Saunders’s, in Kentucky. a prec. of Barren oo. 

Saund’ersville, in Zennessee, a dist. of Sumner con- 


Sau vie's Island, in Oregon, a prec. of Multnomah 
Snvnunah, in Georgia, a dist. of Dawson co. 
Savannah, in North Carolina, a township of Jackson 
Savanna, in South Curolina, a township of Anderson 
dae inal, in New Merico, a prec. of Socorro co, 


Saw Duat, in Georgia, a dist. of Columbia co. 


Saxe, Joux Gonrrey, (sdks,) a distinguished American 
poet and humorist, B. at Highgate, Vt., in 1816, gradu- 
ated from Middlebury Coll. in 1839; was admitted to 
the bur in 1843, and commenced practice at St. Alban's, 
in his nutive State. In 1550 he changed his abode to 
Burlington, where for five years he edited the“ Senti- 
nel“ newspaper. His poems, which are mostly charac- 
terized by a quaint and pungent humor, have been col- 
lected in various forms, and more than 40 editions of 
them have appeared in print; the English one of 1865, 
published in London, bore the title of The Times, the 
Telegraph, and other Poems. Mr. S. has also brought 
out, The Flying Dutchman, or the Wrath of Herr ron 
Stoppelnoze (1862); Clever Stories of Many Nations 
(1864); The Masquerade, and other Poems (1866); and 
has completed a translation of The Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, in verse. 

Sax’onburg, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Butler co.; 

op. 295. 

Saxons, (sdks'ne.) (Ger. Sachsen — derived by some 
from the O. Ger. sahs, a knife.) (Hist.) A name first 
used by Ptolemy to indicate a branch of the German 
or Teutonic race, inhabiting a district 8. of the Cim- 
brian Peninsula, Towards the end of the 3d cent. a 
“Saxon League” or “Confederation” made its ap- 
pearance in N.W. Germany. to which belonged, be- 
sides the S. proper, the Cherusci, the Angrivarii, and 
the greater part of the Chauci. In the times of the 
emperors Julian and Valentinian, the S. and Franks 


invaded the Roman territory; but their piratical de- 
scents on the coasts of Britain and Gaul are far more 
famous. At what period these commenced, it is im- 
possible to tell, but it is believed to have been much 
earlier than is commonly supposed. Recent investi- 
gations seem to prove that the & had established 
themselves in England long before the time of the 
mythical Hengist and Horsa, and we know that 
as early as 287 A. D., Carausius, a Belgic admiral in 


pop. 16,000, 
San Mar’cos, in Teras, a village of Hays co. 
San Mate’o, in New Mexico, a precinct of Valencia 


Sar’gent, in Ilinois, atwp of Donglas co. 
Sartain’, in Kentucky, a prec. of Metcalfe co. 
Sartain’s, in Kenlucky, a prec. of Barren co. 
Sartorius, Enver WILHELM CHRISTIAN, (d- re- us.) 


the Roman service, styled himself “ Augustus“ in 
Britain by their help. They had firmly rooted them- 
selves, at the beginning of the 6th cent., in the present 
Normany, where a tract of land was named after them, 


co. 
San Pas’qual Valley, in California, a village of 
Ban Pasqual township, San Diego co. 


San Pe‘ 
county. 

San Pedro, in Teras, a precinct of Zapata co. 

San Pierre’, in Indiana, a village of Rail Road twp., 
Starke co. 

San Salvador, in California, a twp. of San Bernar- 
dino co. 

Santa Clara, in New Mexico, a precinct of Mora 
co. 

Banta Clara Pueblo, in New Mezico, a reservation 
of Rio Arriba co, 


„ in Arizona Territory, a district of Pima 


a German theologian, k. at Darmstadt, 1797, after com- 
pleting his studies at Göttingen, became Professor of 
Theology in the University of Marburg, in 1825, and in 
that of Dorpat, Russia, in 1824. In 1835 he became Di- 
rector of the Consistory of Kénigsberg, Court-preacher, 
and Superintendent General. His works, distinguished 
Ww severe orthodoxy in polemics and politica, include: 

ree Treatises on Mutters of Exegetical and Systematical 
Theology (1820); Religion within the Limits of Pure 
Reason, and according to the Principles af True Protes- 
tantism, in Opposition to those of False Rationalism 
(1821); and The Protestant Doctrine of the Dignity of the 
Temporal Power (1522). His Doctrine of the Person and 


the Limes Saronicus. They fought against Attila on 
the Catalonian Plain, 451 A. p. They also obtained a 
footing at the mouth of the Loire; but all the S. who 
settled in France “disappeared” before the Franks, 
i.e., were probably incorporated with their more power- 
ful kinsmen of Southern Germany. At home the & 
(called Alt-Sachsen, or “Old Saxons,” to distinguish 
them from the emigrant hordes who found their way 
to England and France) enlarged, by conquest, their 
territory N. and N.W. as far as the North Sea, the 
Yssel, and the Rhine; S., as far as the Sieg, and nearly 
to the Eder; and F. to the Weser and Werra, the 
southern Harz, the Elbe, and the Lover Saale. Along 
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with the Franks, they destroyed the kingdom of the 
Thuringians in 531, and obtained possession of the land 
between the Harz and the Unstrust; but this district 
was in turn forced to acknowledge the Frankish sover- 
eiguty. From719, wars between the S.and the Franks 
became constant; but the latter, after 772, were gener- 
ally successful, in spite ofthe vigorous resistance offered 
by Wittekind; and in 804, the S. were finally subju- 

ted by the arms of Charlemagne. Wittekind was the 
fist Saxon king, and the first Suxon duke of the Ger- 
man empire. A collection of the old national laws and 
usages of the S., under the title of Lez Suaxonum, was 
made during the reign of Charlemagne. 

Sax’on’s, in Alabama, a township of Randolph 
county. 

9 in Illinois, a vill. of Cheney's Grove twp., 

cLean co, 

Say’ville, in New York, a village of Suffolk county. 

Seales Mound, in /ilinois, a township of Jo Daviess 
county. 

Seaffold Cane, in Kentucky, a prec. of Rock Castle 
county. 

Seerverengh, iu Tennessee, a district of Anderson 
county. 

gebenen, Ronxnr Cummina, (skéngk,) an American 

eral and diplomatist, n. at Franklin, Warren co., 
Shio, 1809, graduated from Miami University in 1827. 
and after a preparatory course of legal study was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and commenced practice in Dayton. 
In 1841 he was elected to the State Legislature, and two 
years afterward entered Congress, to which he was re- 
elected for 4 successive terms. In 1851 he received the 
appointment of U. 8. Minister to Brazil, and while 
there was officially commissioned to undertake also 
diplomatic missions to the republics of Buenos Ayres, 
Monte Video, and Paraguay. He returned home in 
1854, and for the next five yan took little part in 
lities. He actively participated, however, in the 
residential campaign which resulted in Mr. Lincoln’s 
election in 1860, and when the Civil War broke ont, at 
once tendered his services to the Government, and was 
commissioned brigadier-general of volunteers. His mil- 
itary career, despite his civilian education, did him 
high credi he being conspicuous for personal bravery 
and skill in bandling his troops. He was severely 
wounded at the battle of Bull Run, and before his re- 
covery was made Military Commander of the Middle 
Department, including Baltimore, which city he gov- 
erned with discretion and firmness. Ile held a scat in 
Congress from 1863 to 1871, and served the while as 
Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, until 
his resumption of diplomatic duty as Minister to the 
Court of St. James, in which office he succeeded Mr. 
Motley in 1871. 

Schen’evus, in New York, a village of Maryland twp., 
Otsego co. 

Schiolias, (ski-o'le-is,) n. A kind of varnish which 
was lately sent by Dr. von Scherzer from Pekin, where 
it is employed for varnishing all kinds of wooden 
things, which it has the propert of making water- 
tight. By means of this varnish, baskets of straw are 
made perfectly fit for the transportation of oil, aud paste- 
board becomes, both in appearance and firmness, like 
wood. In Pekin, most exposed woodwork is coated 
with schiolias, which gives it an ugly red appearance, 
but it gane in durability. By mixing together three 
parts of flesh, beaten, defibrinated blood, four parts of 
siaked lime, and some alum, a thin sticky mass is ob- 
tained, which is immediately ready for use. Articles 
which are required to be particularly water-tight, are 
varnished twice,or at most three times, by the Chinese. 

Schizwa, (ski-zeah,)n. (Hit.) A genus of polypodi- 
aceous ferns, distin- 
pua by having 
ts fructification 
seated on special 
contracted converg- 
ing pinnæform ap- 
pendages. They are 
very curious plants, 
with dichotomously 
branched, wiry- 
looking fronds; and 
are widely dis- 
er eat in 

orth and South 
Amer the West 
Indies, India, New 
Holland, the ific 
Islands, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
& flabelium (Fig. 
102), of Brazil, and 
some other species, 
form very handsome fan-shaped fronds, with a fringe of 
the fertile appendages on the upper margin. The seg- 
ments 3 these appendages are beautiful objects under 
a magnifier. 

Schleinitz, ALEXANDER, BARON vox, (sh/in’its,) a Prus- 
sian diplomatist and statesman, B. in Brunswick, 1807, 
after holding several minor official and diplomatic ap- 

intments, was, in June, 1849, sent as envoy extraor- 
inary to conclude peace with Denmark. In the same 
ear he was charged with the portfolio of foreign af- 
irs, and in this position resolutely opposed the efforts 
of Austria to acquire the preponderance of political in- 
fluence in Germany. He retired from office in 1850, 
but aguin resumed it in 1858, to exchange it for the 
less laborious functions of Minister of the Royal House- 
hold and of State, in 1861. 
Schmerling, Axrox, BARON vox, (shmér'ling,) a dis- 


Fig. 102.— Sh FLABELLUM. 
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tinguished Austrian statesman, n. in Vienna, 1805, be- 
came an advocate of the Court of Appeals there, and 
was elected to the Council of State in 1846. Two years 
later, he first distinguished himself as a statesman by 
his opposition to the measures of Prince Metternich. 
Asa member of the Frankfort Parliament, he advocat- 
ed the theory of a Federal Germany, with, however, 
the reservation of Austrian supremacy, After repre- 
senting Austria at Frankfort for a short time, S. be- 
came Minister of Justice from 1849 till 1851; but reac- 
tion set in, the régime of Schwarzenberg and Buch 
commenced, and & liberal views rendered his post no 
longer tenable to him. The institution of the new 
Reichsrath, and the attempt to establish a Consti- 
tutional Parliament representing the different prov- 
inces of the empire, met with determined opposi- 
tion in Hungary, Bohemia, and Austrian Poland, and 
iu 1860 the Baron was called to the helm of affairs, 
in the hope that his high personal character and 
the liberalism of his sentiments would reconcile these 
discordant elements. But the effort failed, for S., lib- 
eral as he was in a certain sense, could not forget the 
dominant principle of Austrian supremacy. The Hun- 
garian Diet, which had been convoked by his advice in 
the spring of 1861, was dissolved in the autumn, and 
the taxes of that disordered country were ordered to 
be collected by the military power. Baron von S. re- 
tired from office in 1866, and in the following year was 
made a life-member of the Chamber of Peers. 

Schoelcher, VICTOR, (sho-dl-sidr’,) a French philan- 
thropist and politician, B. in Paris, 1814. After com- 

leting his education at the Collége Louis le Grand, he 

came an adherent to the Liberal party opposed to the 
Restoration, and a writer for the press. As an ardent 
republican, & was opposed to the e of July, 
1830, and placed his fortune and his pen at the disposi- 
tion of the democratic press. He advocated the aboli- 
tion of negro slavery; went, in 1829, to Mexico, Cuba, 
and the U. States, and, shocked by the aspect of forced 
servitude, loudly called fur immediate emancipation. 
After having visited the European colonies in the West 
Indies, he next proceeded to Greece, Egypt, and Tur- 
key, and in 1847 set out for the W. coast of Africa, as- 
cended the Senegal to within 30 leagues of the cata- 
racts, visited the French establishment on the Gam- 
bia, and returned to France to draw up his observa- 
tions on the negroes of Africa, After the revolution 
of Feb.. 1848, he became Under-Secretary to the Minis- 
try of Marine; issued, March 4th, a decree proclaiming 
the principle of emancipation; and instituted a com- 
mission to prepare the law for the immediate enfran- 
chisement of the negroes in the French colonies. To &. 
is also due the decree which abolished flogging in the 
French navy. Returned to the Constituent Assembly 
for Guadaloupe, he continued to defend emancipation 
at the tribune and in the press, and had to sustain a 
hard struggle with the slaveocracy. His proposition 
for the abolition of the death penalty came on for dis- 
cussion just as the coup d'etat of 1852 suppressed the 
Assembly, upon which he was expelled from France. 
Iu 1874 he was elected a senator for life. 

Scho'la, in Mississippi, a precinct of Issaquena 
county. 

Schoolcraft, in Michigan, a township of Houghton 
county. 

Schoolhouse, in Tennessee. a district of Sequatchię 
county. 

Schott. WILHELM, (sòt) a German philologer and eth- 
nologist, p. at Mentz in 1809, uated as Doctor of 
Lai 7 at Halle in 1827, and has since devoted him- 
self to the study of the European and Asiatic languages. 
In 1842 he became a Fellow of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, and Professor-Extraordinary in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Dr. S., besides having written Jargely 
on the Chinese language and literature, and on the 
Ugro-Finnish cless of dialects, has published De Lingua 
Tchuwaschorum ; in 1854, The Numeral in the Tschudic 
Class of Languages, and Altaic Studies (incompleted), 
1860-72. 

Schultz, (shoolts,) in South Carolina, a twp. of Edgefield 


co. 

Schurz, Cart, (shoorts,) an American general and 
statesman, B. near Cologne, Germany, in 1829, received 
his education at the Gymnasium of that city, and at 
Bonn University. While a student at that university, 
in 1848, he became associated with Gottfried Kinkel, 
then a professor in the university, in editing a repub- 
lican journal, and subsequently in taking part in a 
revolutionary movement there and in the Palatinate. At 
the surrender of the fortress of Rastadt, he escaped into 
Switzerland, whence, in May, 1850, he returned secretly 
to Germany to endeavor to effect the liberation from 
prison of his friend Kinkel, who had been captured, and 
sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment at Spandau. After 

reat difficulty, he succeeded in accomplishing his ob- 
ject, and the two friends escaped to Great Britain. &. 
thence went to Paris as a newspaper correspondent, and, 
after remaining there about a year, returned to London, 
where he taught in schools. In 1852 he emigrated to 
the United States, and remained in Philadelphia for 3 
years, engaged in legal, historical, and political studies, 
and then settled at Madison, Wis., where the next year 
he became known as a political orator in the German 
language. The following year he was nominated by 
the Republicans for Lieutenant-Governor of the State, 
but was defeated with a majority of the ticket. In 
1858 he entered the political arena as an English ora- 
tor, and with marked success; and such was his elo- 
quence, that he became greatly in demand as a lyceum 
lecturer. He had removed meanwhile to Milwaukee, 
and was there acquiring a good legal practice. A 
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member of the Republican National Convention of 
1860, S., soon after Mr. Lincoln's inauguration, was ap- 
painaa American Minister to Spain; but the Civil War 

reaking out, he asked to be relieved, in order that he 
Might join the army. Before this could be accom- 
plished, he was sent to Madrid, where he remained as 
United States representative till Dec., 1861, when he 
returned home, resigned his office, entered the army, 
and in May following received a commission as brig.- 
general of volunteers, and was subsequently promoted 
to a major-generalship. He distinguished himself in the 
command of a division at the second battle of Bull Run, 
at Fredericksburg, and at Chancellorsville; and at 
Gettysburg he had command of an army corps. In the 
autumn of 1863 he served in Tennessee, and took part 
in several battles, but resigned in 1865, and was sent 
by the President as a commissioner to the Southern 
States to report upon the condition of things there. 
In 1866 he removed to Detroit, where he edited the Post, 
Disposing of this, in 1868, he returned to St, Louis, and 
in 1869 was elected U. S. Senator from Mo. He soon 
obtained a prominent position. In the campaign of 
1872 he was a prominent supporter of Mr. Greeley. In 
March, 1877, he was appointed Secretary of the Interior 
by Pres. Hayes. 

Schuyler, Pir, (ski’lir,) a distinguished American 
general, u. at Albany, N. Y., 1733. After seeing service 
against the French and Indians in the war of 1756, he 
was made major-general in the revolutionary army 
(1776), but, in consequence of the jealousy entertained 
against him by Congress, he was superseded in 1777, 
and the command given to Gen. Gates. He sat in Con- 
gress from 1778 to 1781, and was twice elected to the 
National Senate — in 1789 and 1797. D. 1804. 

Schwartz, Mun Sopnie BIRATH, (shrérts,) a popular 
Swedish novelist, n. at Boraes in 1819, became the wife 
of Prof. Gustave Magnus Schwartz, an eminent physi- 
ologist, in 1839, and subsequently turned her attention 
to literature, but during her husband's lifetime she re- 
frained from permitting herself to be publicly known 
as an author. Her first book, The Preface, ap) at 
Stockholm, in 1854, under the initials of“ M.S. S.” After 
her husband's death, in 1858, she published under her 
own name quite a multitude of works, of which the 
Sorty-fifth, Kreljehmar, was translated into German in 
1866. Her Ms Perpa have been added to the Berlin 
Library of Modern Foreign Romances. 

Scicli, (shik'le,) (anc. Cusmene,) a town of S. Italy, in 
Sicily, prov. and 21 m. W.S.W. of Noto. Prp. 10,029. 

Seicnce’ville, in Georgia, a dist. of Stewart co.; 

. 949, 

Stienidre, (si-én’e-de,) — 77 (Zoll.) A family of acan- 
thopterygious fishes closely related to the Percide; the 
bones of the cranium and face are generally cavernous, 
muzzle more or less gibbous, and verti fins sume- 
what scaly. The species are very numerous, inhabiting 
mainly the tropical seas. Cuvier enumerates over thirty 

mera, and the species known are more than two hun- 
Pai and fifty. the genus Otolithus is characterized by 
feeble or obsolete anal spines, two dorsals, and the air- 
bladder bifid in front. The Sqneteague, or Weak-Fish, 
O. reyalis (Fig. 103), of the Atlantic, is from twelve to 
twenty-four inches long, bluish above, varied with 
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Fig. 103. — WEAK-FISH. 


dusky ; ventrals and anals ang The genus Amblodon 
has the lower pharyngeals soldered together, and coy- 
ered with thick, heavy, pavement-like crushing-teeth, 
arranged in regular rows, and opposed by the same 
kind of teeth in the upper pharyngeals. The Lake 
Sheepshead, A. of the Northern and Western 
lakes, is from twelve to thirty-six inches long, silvery 
above, grayish-white below. The genus Umbrina is char- 
acterized by a singlecirrus on the point of the lower jaw. 
The species are marine. The King-Fish, U. nebulosa, of 
the Atlantic coast of the U. States, is from twelve to eigh- 
teen inches long. the color dark gray, with transverse 
dusky bars and bands. 

Seipio, (es,) in Ulah Territory, a prec. of Millard 
co, 


Sclerogenea, (skl7r-o-je/ne-ah,) n. (Bot.) A condition 
in cultivated plants, consisting in a tendency to revert 
to their natural condition,which is indicated by a harden- 
ing of the tissues, accompanied frequently by a diminu- 
tion of cellular development and of the nutritious mat- 
ters of which it is the object of the cultivator to pro- 
mote the formation. It is in fact a 22 to 
what is called grittiness in pears, which is exhibited 
exactly in proportion to the approach of any especial 
variety to the wild condition. It is the vascular bun- 
dies more especially which are affected, and in conse- 
quence such roots as carrots, beet, turnips, &c., become 
almost uneatable, potatoes are stringy. and even fruits 
like apricots (especially the variety called Breda) be- 
come more or less disagreeable. This condition may 
either belong to particular individnals produced from 
seed, or it may be dependent on peculiarly dry seasons 
or other conditions unfavorable to rapid growth. The 
cellular tissue or its richness in fecula is not always 
affected. Stringy potatoes, for example, are sometimes 
more mealy than others, This affection is totally dif- 
ferent from one in which the tissues are hardened from 
an alteration in the structure of the walls due to some 
chemicul change, or from the condensation of the con- 
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tents of the cells from some similar cause. Good culti- 
vation and well-selected seed are the only remedies, and 
even these are not always efficient. 

Scoop'ing. (Com.) A cant term in use upon the Stock 
Exchange to indicate an operation of the following 
character: — A clique of speculators desire to get pos- 
session of a considerable amount of some particular 
stock, which they have reason to believe will soon ad- 
vance in price; but, of course, they want to get it cheap, 
and they accomplish their object by starting a break in 
the stock. This is done by offering it at low figures. 
They instruct their brokers to offer small quantities 
under the market-price, and keep on offering it lower 
and lower, until other holders of the same stock, who 
are not in their confidence, become frightened and sell 
out at the best obtainable price. Meanwhile, the clique 
have other brokers buying all the stock that is offered ; 
and thus they become possessed of a large amount of 
stock at low prices, which they can probably sell a few 
days later at a handsome profit. 

Scotch Bush, in New York, a village of Florida twp., 
Moutgomery co, 

Scotch-Ir sh, in Worth Carolina, a twp. of Rowan 
county. 

Scotland, in Alabama, a twp. of Bullock co. 

Scotland, in Grorgia, a dist. of Emanuel co, 

Scott, Sm George GILBERT, an English architect, B. in 
Bucks, 1811. He is one of the most distinguished orna- 
ments of his profession, and among his chief works may 
be mentioned the Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford; the re- 
building of the church of St. Nicholas, Hamburg, and 
the Hotel de Ville and Senate-house of the same city; 
the restoration of several of the principal English cathe- 
drals, and of the Chapter-house of Westminster Abbey ; 
the new Government offices, London; the new chapels 
at Exeter and St. John's colleges, Oxford; the rebuild- 
ing of Glasgow University; the “ Prince Consort’s Me- 
morial,“ Hyde Park, London; besides a vast number 
of other private and public works. He is at present en- 

ed upon the completion of the interior of St. Paul's 
‘athedral, London. He is a member of the Royal 
Academy ; founder of the Architectural Museum, Lon- 
don, and received the honor of knighthood from Queen 
Victoria, in 1872. D. 1878. 

Scott, in Arkansas, a twp. of Poinsett co.—A twp. of 
Scarpe co. 

Scott, in Mlinois, a twp. of Champaign co. 

Scott, in Jowa, a township of Floyd county.—A town- 
ship of Hamilton county.—A township of Madison 
county.—A township of Poweshiek county. 

Scott, in Kansas, a twp. of Bourbon co. 

Scott, in Missouri, a twp. of Taney co. 

Scott, in Ohio, a twp. of Brown co. 

Scott, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Alleghany co. 

Scott, in South Carolina, a twp. of Colleton co. 

Scott, in Virginia, a twp. of Fauquier co. 

Scott, in West Virginia, a twp. of Boone co. 

A twp. of Putnam co. ; pop. 1,794.— A twp. of Randolph 


co 

Scott’s, in Kentucky, a prec. of Benton co. 

Scotts’boro, in Alabama, a twp. and village of Jack- 
son co. 

Scott's Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Jackson 


co. 

Scott Valley, in Culifornia, a township of Siskiyou 
county, 

Scrub Grass, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Venango 


co. 

Scuf’fletown, in South Carolina, a twp. of Laurens 
co. 

Scugge’s, (skiigz,) in Tennessee, a dist. of Smith con- 


uty. 
Scull Shoals, in Georgia, a dist. of Clarke co. 
Seup’pernong, in North Carolina,a twp. of Tyrrell 


co. 

Sea’beck, in Washington Territory, a village of Kitsap 
co. 

Ben'board, in Virginia, a twp. of Princess Anne cou- 
nty. 

Seaooard, in North Carolina, a twp. of Northampton 


co, 
Seal Lock. ( Mech.) A lock of American invention, in 
which the key-hole admits of being completely covered 
by a sliding metal plate, which, when pushed fully into 
its place, is retained there by a spring catch. In this 
plate there is a small hole, through which the catch 
may be pressed back by a pin attached to the key, and 
the plate can be drawn down so that the key-hole is ex- 
posed. The plate is countersunk to receive the “seal,” 
which is a small square piece of glass, held in position, 
when the plate is pushed home, by the grooves in which 
it slides. The seal, therefore, covers the hole through 
which alone the spring catch is accessible, and this 
eannot be released until the seal is broken. So long as 
no seal is inserted the lock remains an ordinary lock, 
fit for all purposes. When the security given by the 
patent is desired, a seal is dropped into the place 
prepared for its reception before the sliding plate is 
closed. When this has been done, no one, neither the 
owner nor any other person, can apply the key until 
after the seal been destroyed. So long as the seal 
is intact, there is absolute certainty that the lock has 
not been tampered with. The seal itself isa piece of 
common window-glass marked with a letter and num- 
ber, and also with various irregular dots and splashes, 
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numbering are conducted on the same principle as on 
Bank-of-England notes, so that no duplicate of a seal 
will ever be made; and the dots and sptashes are acci- 
dental in shape and position, being sprinkled on at hap- 
hazard. Before the seals are cut the entire sheet is 
photographed, and the printed photograph is perforated 
like a sheet OF postage stamps. The purchaser of the 
seals is supplied also with photographic fac-similes, so 
that he can send one of these, and not only the letter 
and number, to any person whose business it may be to 
verify the security of a package. For example, goods 
consigned to a distance might be sent in a box with a 
sealed lock, and a photograph of the seal might be en- 
closed to the consignee with the invoice. The con- 
siguee, on producing his photograph, would satisfy 
himself that the lock bad not been opened, and the 
carrier would be relieved from the possibility of claims 
for the loss or abstraction of goods which the package 
had never contained. The essence of the security 
which the seal affords is, therefore, a certainty that no 
key has been inserted into the lock during a given 
time. The principle may be applied toa lock of any 
kind, any strength, or quality. What it does is to render 
the key -hole inviolable, or, at least, to show that it has 
been inviolate. Of course, the seal is casily broken, a 
smart tap being sufficient for the purpose; and it is pro- 
tected on this account in the padlocks manufactured by 
the patentee by a strong cover which fastens down with 
a spring catch, When the seal is broken uo proof is af- 
forded that the lock has been opened; but, as long as 
the seal is entire, there is positive proof that the lock 
has not been opened. In the United States the seal 
lock is extensively employed for many public aud pri- 
vate purposes. It is used by some of the chief railroad 
companies for the protection of their cars, by the Cns- 
tom House for goods bonded or in transit, by returning 
officers for the ballot-boxes, and by private persons for 
securing important matters which it is necessary to in- 
trust to the custody of others. A box of deeds or papers 
left with servants in the absence of the proprietor, may 
serve as illustrations of such uses. For deed-boxes the 
arrangements for affixing the seal are peculiarly neat, 
not to say ornamental in their character. The value 
of the seal lock depends entirely, as a matter of course, 
on good workmanship, and on the impossibility of re- 
leasing the spring of the sliding plate in any other 
than the way intended by the maker. If the plate 
worked loosely in its grooves, there might be means of 
getting at the catch in some illicit manner, or it might 
be possible to file or drill away some channel for the 
same purpose. But the most that can be said of this 
possibility is, that the owner must satisfy himself that 
the metal work of the lock is uninjured, as well as that 
the seal is unbroken. 

Sear’cy, in Arkansas, a twp. of Cross co. 

Sears, in California, a twp. of Sierra co. 

Sebastiani, Horace FRANÇOIS, Comte, (sa-bds-te-ah’ne,) 
a marshal of France, n. in Corsica, 1775. After serving 
with distinction in the Napoleonic wars, he became 
minister of marine and of foreign affairs, under Louis 
Philippe, and ambassador to the Court of St. James in 
1835. D. 1851. 

Second Ad'ventists, or Apventists, (Eccl. Hist.) 
A religious society who believe in the speedy second 
advent of Christ. (See MILLERITES, p. 8 After the 
death of Miller, in 1849, they became divided in their 
views. Several journals are still published advocating 
their doctrines. The Seventh-day Adventists had, 1880, 
16 conferences, several missions, and a Gen'l Conference, 

Sedgwick, CATHERINE MARIA, He eke?) an eminent 
American authoress, p. at Stockbridge, Mass., 1789; p. 
1867. Her principal works are the clever and popular 
novels Redwood, Hope Leslie, Clarence, and The Lin- 
woods. She also wrote a number of excellent books for 
the young. 

Sedg’wick, Jons, an American general, B. in Conn., 
1815, graduated at West Point in 1837, did good service 
in the Mexican War, and, receiving a commission as 
brigadier-general in Aug., 1861, distinguished himself 
in the battles of Fair Oaks, the “Seven Days before 
Richmond,” and Antictam. As major-general he com- 
manded a corps at Gettysburg, and was killed near 
Spottsylvania Court-House, Va., 9th May, 1864. 

Sedg’wick, Trropore, an American jurist, B. at Hart- 
ford, Conn., 1744. From 1785 till 1796 he sat in tho 
Continental Congress, became a senator in the last- 
named year, and in 1799 Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In 1802 he was appointed judge of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and in that capacity 
was the prime instrument of abolishing slavery in that 
State. D. 1813. 


Sedg’wick, in Kansas, a 8. central county, cap. 


Wichita. 

Seed Pick, in Kentucky, a precinct of Lawrence 
county, 

Seerey, Jonn Ropert, (see,) an English scholiast and 
biblical critic, B. in London, 1834, graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1857; in 1863 was appointed to the Latin pro- 
fessorship in University Coll., London; in 1869 became 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. His chief 
work, published anonymously in 1865, is entitled Ecce 
Homo: a Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ ; 
it passed rapidly through manifold editions, created 
great excitement in the Protestant world, and elicited 
numerous replies. 


in a sort of chocolate color. These marks are backed |See/ly, in Minnesota, a twp. of Faribault co. 


up by a white ground, and the whole is burned in, so as 
to become part of the glass, and indelible. 
is about half or five-eighths of an inch square, and a 
large sheet is made at once, the separate seals bein 
afterwards cut out with a diamond. The lettering an 


Sefton, in IIlinois, a twp. of Fayette co. 


Each seal Selden, Joan, (s¢l’/dén,) an eminent English jurist and 


statesman, B. in co. Sussex, 1584, became a lawyer of 
the Inner Temple, and, as one of the members who op- 
posed in Parliament the arbitrary measures of Charles 
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I., was imprisoned in the Tower of London. He op- 
posed the execntion of Strafford, and was one of the 
lay members of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
D. 1654. His principal works are a Commentary on 
English Law,and On the Law of Nature and of Na- 
tions according to the Teaching of the Hebrews. 


|Selenitic Mortar. See Mortar, above, 


Sensitive Flames. 


Seller’s, in Minois, a twp. of Hardin co, 
Selliguea, (- 


lig-weah,) n. 
(Bot) A genns 

of polypodiaceous / 
ferns, distin- / 
guished by its 
pinnate veins, % 
with reticulated } |, 
venules having 
free included 
veinlets. The 
fronds are single, 
rarely pinnatifid 

or palmately 
lobed, and the 
sori ure oblong or 
linear-oblique, 
lying between 
and parallel with 
the primary 
veins. 


Fig. 104. — SELLIGUEA FEEI, 


Sel'ma, in North Carolina, a township of Johnston 


county. 


|Sem‘inary, in Ilinois, a twp. of Fayette co. 
Seminary, in Kentucky, a precinct of Hopkins 


county. 


Sen'achwine, in Illinois, a township of Putnam 


county, 


Sen’eca, in California, a twp. of Plumas co. 
Seneca, in Missouri, a vill. of Lost Creek twp., Newton 


county, 


Seneca, in South Carolina, a township of Oconee 


county. 


Seneca, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Wood co. 
Senocular, (s¢n-ck’wldr.) [From L. seni, six tch, 


and oculus, tho eye.] A term denominative ol 


(Zobl.) 
six-eyed insects. 
(Physics.) A name given to 
flames of gas which under certain conditions evince a 
wonderful susceptibility to the influence of sonorous 
vibrations. They were discovered in 1865, in which 
ear Barrett noticed that a shrill and prolonged note 
ad a curious effect on a tall and slender gas flame that 
was burning from a tapering jet, Under the influence 
of the sound the flame, which was about 14 inches long, 
shortened itself several inches; at the same time the 
upper part spread out sideways iuto a flat flame, which 
gave an increased amount of light from the more per- 
fect combustion of the gas. Less strongly the same 
effect took place when a high note was sounded even 
40 or 50 feet away. This singular phenomenon Barrett 
made the starting-point of an investigation in which he 
“succeeded in finding some of the conditions of its 
success, and so exalted the action that the flame moved 
at the slightest noise.“ In connection with this dis- 
covery it is to be noticed that mechanics have often had 
occasion to observe that the large bats-wing gas flames 
in their workshops became disturbed and thrust out 
little tongues of flame when the noise of the work hap- 
pened to be sustained and shrill. A similar observation 
to this had, it appears, been published some years ago 
in America by Leconte, who had remarked that during 
a concert certain of the gas-flames in the room “exe 
hibited pulsations in height, which were especially 
conspicuous when the strong notes of the violoncello 
came in.” To Leconte is further due the happy and im- 
portant observation, that the flames did not jump until 
the pressure of the gas caused them to be near flaring. 
ia (ops next took up the subject, and having largely 
ded to its interest and importance, made the first 
publication of the discovery at a Friday evening lecture 
at the Royal Institution in January, 1867. In order 
to obtain a sensitive flame attention is necessary to two 
things, — the shape of the burner whence the 
issues, and the pressure urging the flowof gas. The 
former will be described directly, the latter should be 
as great as possible short of making the gas to flare. 
Any combustible gas will answer the purpose, but coal 
gas is the readiest and most suitable, hence it is assumed 
as that employed. If a piece of glass tubing be drawn 
out to a tapering orifice, about one-sixteenth of an inch 
in diameter, and the orifice snipped or filed into a 
slightly V-shaped aperture, such a burner will yield a 
moderately sensitive flame when attached to the ordi- 
nary gas mains. The best time to experiment it is at 
dusk, when the pressure of the gas is generally at its 
maximum. The sound of a whistle or the higher notes 
of any musical instrument causes the flame to shrink 
down to half its height and spread out laterally like a 
fish-tail flame, but immediately recovering itself the 
moment the sound has ceased. Some amusing experi- 
ments dependent on this change in the luminosity and 
aspect of the flame at once suggest themselves. When 
burning in a darkened room, small print may be read 
ata distance from the flame, only when the flame is 
whistled to; or gun-cotton may be placed near the 
flame and at the sound of the proper note the flame 
will diverge and ignite the cotton or fire a cannon. 
Barrett has applied such a flame to the construction of 
an instrument which rings an electric bell at the least 
noise, and which may be turned to practical use in the 
detection of burglary, or revealing the approach of any 
shrill noise, A sensitive flame is tho analogue of a 
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resonant column of air. Both are caused insensibly to] 
vibrate at any note, but when the pitch of the note 
accords with the normal rate of vibration of the flame 
or the air, then the flame visibly,and the column of air 
audibly, responds with it to that note. So that bringing 
the flame to the point at which it is sensitive to a par- 
ticular note, is somewhat like adjusting the length of a 
column of air until it resounds to a certain tuning-fork, 
Not only flames but streams of unignited gas or air, 
made visible hy smoke, may be rendered extraordinarily 
sensitive, Tyndall has further shown that jets of water 
under proper conditions are also capable of becoming 
exceedingly sensitive to notes of the proper pitch. 

Sepal’ga, in Alabama, a twp. of Conecuh co. 

Serein, (ein“,) n. [Fr.] (Mefeor.) Rain which falls 
from a cloudless sky. In tropical regions the phenom- 
enon is not unusual. 

Se mt, Jony, (sdr’jdnt,) a distinguished American 
jurist and statesman, B. in Philadelphia in 1779, grad- 
uated at Princeton Coll. in 1795, and became a lawyer 
in his native city. He sat in Congress from 1815 till 
1842, and was in 1832 the unsuccessful Whig candidate 
for the Vice-presidency of the U. States. While in 
Congress he made himself conspicuous as one of the 
most earnest and eloquent opponents of slavery. D. 1852. 

Sericulture, (sér-e-kiili'yiir,) n. (Agric.) This art 
is daily assuming such an increasing degree of impor- 
tance in this country, that it has been found necessa! 
to supplement an article on Sid/kand Silk-worms, with nd- 
ditional information on both the rearing of the worms 
and the preparation of their product itself. — Reuring 
of Silk-worms, It ia of the first consequence in the pro- 
duction of silk that one of the species of mulberry 
should be cultivated, and that it should be so favorably 
situated as to climate, that its foliage is in readiness 
for feeding the young worms when they are first 
hatched from the eggs. The species best adapted is the 
white mulberry, Monis alba. The extreme luteness of 
season at which the black mulberry produces its leaves 
prevents its employment generally, besides which, it 
will not bear the loss of its leaves so well. It is said 
that in some parts of China the silk-worm is easily 
reared upon the trees in the open air. So little has 
it a tendency to wander far from the place of its 
birth, if food be at hand, that it only requires a 
warm dry atmosphere to bring it to perfection; but 
msually, even in China, and in all other countries, it 
is thought de-irable to raise the silk-worm in proper- 
ly arranged buildings, and to supply it with mul- 
berry leaves gathered from day to day. In India, China, 
and other tropical countries, the eggs hatch readily at 
the proper time by the natural heat; but in southern 
Europe, artificial heat is almost always required; for- 
merly, the heat of fermenting dung was found service- 
able, and the warmth of the human body was also used, 
the eggs being carried in little bags in the bosom of the 
cultivators; but now they are regularly hatched by 
stove-heat, beginning with a temperature of 64° F., 
which is gradually increased through ten days to 82°, at 
which it is maintained antil the eggs are hatched. 
Experience has shown that the operation is facilitated 
by washing the eggs in the first place with clean water ; 
and sume cultivators also wash them in wine, the 
value of which is very questionable. Washing is found 
to remove a certain gumminess and other impuri- 
ties from the eggs, which would otherwise impede 
the hatching. When the silk-worms have been reg- 
ulurly developed as above described, it is usual to 
place above the trays various little contrivances for 
the caterpillar to spin within: many of the Italian 
growers employ an ingeniously simple arrangement, 
which lasts many seasons, and when not in use ocen- 
pies very small space, It consists of a number of thin 
slips of wood, about an inch wide, and all cntsnfficiently 
long to reach across the trays. They are each cut at 
intervals of an inch half through, so that one will fit 
into another, and when complete they all form a 
series of cells, which, set in a tray, form the very best 
receptacles for the silk-worm to spin in. When not in 
use, the whole arrangement can be compressed into 
very small compass, for convenience of storage. Others 
use little cones of paper, or small twigs, among which 
the cocoons are spun. In feeding the worms, care is 
taken so to distribute the food on the shelves or in 
the trays that the insects shall not crowd together; and 
for this reason, the most careful cultivators chop the 
leaves small, and strew them very evenly about. Great 
care is taken not to let the worms of one hatch mix with 
those of another, unless of exactly the same age, other- 
wise the stronger insects would deprive the younger 
of their food. Many other niceties of attention are re- 
quired, which altogether render the successful rearing 
of silk-worms a matter of much anxiety and labor. — 
Preparation of Silk, When the cocoons are completed, 
which is known by the absence of any sound within, 
they are carefully sorted, and a certain number are 
kept for laying. The sexes are readily known by the 
difference of shape as well as of size, the female be- 
ing plumper, as in Fig. 12 
105, and the male, be- š 
sides being much small- 
er, having a central de- 
pression aud sharper ex- 
tremities. The French $ 
revere sort them into 

varieties, those which 
are less compact, or in 
which the worm has died 
a fact known by ex- 
ternal indications — be- 


ing separated from the Fig.105,—1, FEMALE ; 2, MALE. 
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good ones. When the sorting is finished, the cocoons 
are placed in an oven with a gentle heat, which kills 
the enclosed chrysalis, otherwise they would all Lecome 
perforated by the insect eating through; they are then 
prepared for winding by first removing the flossy cover- 
ing, which is often somewhat hard and compact. The 
cocoous are placed in basins of water, kept warm by 
charcoal fires, or in the larger establishments, by steam. 
This softens and dissolves the natural gum which 
coats the silk, and makes the various coils of silk ad- 
here together inthe cocoon. The operator then takes 
a small branchy twig, and stirs them about in the 
water. This is sure to catch hold of any liberated ends 
which may be floating in the water. From three to 
five of these ends are taken and twisted together with 
the fingers, so as to unite them into one thread, which 
is passed through a polished metal or glass eye in the 
reeling-machine, which is so far from the hot-water 
basin as to give the softened gum ou the silk time to 
dry in its passage from the basin to the reel. In large 
filatures or silk establishments, complex machinery le 
used for winding; but reeling apparatus of the greatest 
simplicity is used by the Chinese, Kast Indians, and 
others with almost equal effect, when carefully done, 
except in the amount of work accomplished, In all 


Fig. 106. 


cases, however, the principle is the same, and is very 
simple, as shown in Fig. 106, in which a shows the 
small pan of water holding the cocoons, the threads 
from which are gradually united, and wound on the 
reel b, Great care and skill are required in reeling silk 
from the cocoons, because, although the reeler starts 
with four or five cocoons, not only are their individual 
threads apt to break, but they are not all of the same 
length, so that one will run ont before the others. 
These matters are carefully watched; and as often as 
a thread breaks, or a cocoon runs out, another thread 
is joined on, and is made to adhere to the compound 
thread on the reel by its natural gumminess. Each 
cocoon generally yields 300 yards of thread, so that it 
takes 1200 or 1500 yards to make 300 yards of the 
filament of raw silk, by which name the reeled silk is 
always known. The raw silk is made up into hanks of 
various sizes. That from China and Japan is tied in 
packages of six hanks each, technically called books, 
and sometimes tho ends of these books are covered with 
silken caps very curiously formed out of a single co- 
coon, 80 managed as to form a filmy cap sufficiently 
large to cover a man’s head. The method used by the 
Chinese to accomplish this is quite unknown in Eu- 
rope. These caps or bags, when closed, are sometimes 
nearly a foot square, and much of the wadding used by 
the Chinese dressmakers for padding is made by plac- 
ing these bags upon each other in the required thick- 
ness, Notwithstanding the care taken in reeling the 
silk from the cocoons, and forming several threads into 
one, it is not ready for the weaver, but has to undergo 
the process culled collectively throwing. In England, 
this is a special trade, the silk throwster usually con- 
ducting it in large mills with extensive machinery, 
where the above processes are all carried on, generally 
by steam-power. The silk reaches the throwster in 
hanks asimported. These are put into clean soap and 
water, and carefully washed, ties having been placed 


Fig. 107. 


at intervals, to prevent the silk entangling, After 
being dried by hanging in the drying-room, they are 
placed on large skeleton reels called swifts (1, Fig. 107), 
so adjusted that they will hold the hanks tightly. Its 
front view (2) shows that the spokes, a a, are in pairs. 
They are made of thin pieces of lancewood, and cach 
pair is rather nearer together at the axle than at the 
circumference, where they are connected together by a 
small band of cord, b b. These bands are so tied that 
they will slip down easily to admit of the hanks 
being placed; then, by pushing the cords upwards, 
the hank can be stretched to its fullest extent. This 
is necessary to compensate for the varying lengths 
of the hanks received from different countries. When 
the swifts ure set in motion, the silk is carried from 
the hanks to bobbins, upon which it is wound for the 
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convenience of further operations. The bobbins are 
then taken from the winding to the cleaning machine, 
when they are placed on fixed spindles, so that they 
will turn with the slightest pull; and the thread is 
passed through a small apparatus attached to the ma- 
chine, which is specialiy called the cleaner, and consists 
essentially of two polished smooth-edged blades of 
metal (a a, Fig. 108), attached to a 
part of the frame of the machine, 
b. They are held together by the 
screw c,and are slightly opened 
or closed by the other screw d, so 
that the thread can be put be- 
tween them down to the small 
orifice e, and then, by tightening 
the screw, preventing its return, 
after passing through this small 
hole, which is the gauge of the 
thread, and removes any irregu- 
larities or adherent dirt. The silk 
next passes over a glass or metal 
rod, and then through another 
small hole, much larger than that of the cleaner, and 
usually made of glass, on to the bobbin, upon which it 
is wound by the action of the machine. The next process 
is twisting the cleaved thread, by which it becomes better 
adapted for being combined with other threads. Doub- 
ling is the next process, and this consists in running off 
a number of bobbins of twisted silk on to one bobbin 
of a larger size, which is put into the tkrowing-machine, 
when the ends of the doubled silk are passed through a 
smooth hole on to a large reel, which rewinds it into 
hanks, but twisting the threads into a fine cord as it 
gocs from the bobbins to the reel. This operation of 
throwing derives its name from the Saxon thrawan, to 
whirl or twist. After this, the hanks have to be again 
wound on reels and bobbins for the weaver, the former 
for the warp, and the latter for the weft. For maw 
purposes, only some of these operations are requi 
Thus for common and light fabrics, such as Persian, 
gauze, &c., only the two first are needed, viz., the wind- 
tug and cleaning, and the material is called dumb-singles, 
If it has been wound, cleaned, und then, it is called 
thrown-singles, and is used for weaving common broad 
stuffs, or plain silks and ribbons. If wound, cleaned, 
doubled, and thrown, it is cal\ed tram, and is used for the 
richer silks and velvets, but only for the weft or shoot; 
and if wound, cleaned, spun, doubled, and thrown, it is 
called organzine, and is used for the warps of fine fabrics. 
Before winding the cocoons, a flossy portion has to be 
removed; and after all has been wound off, another 
portion remains, like a compact bag: these are collected 
and sold under the name of taste-silk, and to these are 
added the fragments of broken threads which accumn- 
late in considerable quantities during the reeling and 
throwing operations. Formerly, very little use was 
made of waste-silk; not a little of it was employed by 
engineers and others for mere cleaning purposes ; 
although, as early as 1671, a proposition was made by a 
manufacturer named Edmond Blood to make it availa- 
ble by carding it with teasels or rowing-cards. He took 
out a patent for this invention, but apparently did not 
bring it into use. Another patent was taken out for the 
same thing in 1855, by Lonis Narcisse Dupont, and from 
this time it has been all spun into yarns, thereby greatly 
economizing the use of silk, as the quantity of silk- 
waste always greatly exceeds the amount of good silk 
reeled off. The } rocesses employed in the production 
of silk-yarn from the waste differ little from those for 
spinning other materials. 

Ser’ous Fluids, (/’hysiol. and Med.) A term ap- 
plied by chemists and physicians to various fluids oc- 
curring in the animal body. They are urranged by 
Gorup - Besanez, one of the highest authorities on 
Physiological Chemistry, under three heads: 1. Those 
which are contained in the serous sacs of the body, as 
the cerebro-spinal fluid, the pericardial fluid, the peri- 
toneal fluid, the pleural fluid, the fluid of the tunica 
vaginalis testis, and the synovial fluid. 2. The tears 
and the fluids existing in the eyeball, the amniotic fluid, 
and transudations into the tissue of organs. 3. Morbid 
or excessive transudations, such as dropsical fluid 
the fluids occurring in hydatids, and in blisters an 
vesicles on the skin, and trunsudations from the blood 
in the intestinal capillaries, as in cases of intestinal 
catarrh, cholera, or disentery. All these fluids bear a 
close resemblance to one another, both in their phy- 
sical and chemical characters. In so far as relates 
to their physical characters, they are usually clear 
and transparent, colorless or slightly yellow, of a 
slight saline, mawkish taste, and exhibiting an alka- 
line reaction with test-paper. They possess no special 
formal or histological elements, but on a microscopic 
examination, blood-corpuscles, cells of various kinds, 
molecular granules, and epitheliun may occasionally 
be observed in them. The ordinary chemical con- 
stituents of these fluids are water, fibrin (occasion- 
ally), albumen, the fats, animal soaps, cholesterin, ex- 
tractive matters, urea (occasionally), the same inorganic 
salts which are found in the serum of the blood, and 
the same gases as occur in the blood. As rare constit- 
uents, and only occurring in disease, may be mentioned 
sugar, the biliary acids, salts of lactic and succinic 
acids, creatine, mucin, &c.— Serous Membranes. There 
are seven of these membranes in the buman body, 
three being median and single, while two are double 
and lateral, They are the arachnoid, the pericardium, 
and the peritoneum, with the two pleuræ and tunics 
vuginales testis. Thus they are connected, with the 
obvious view of facilitating motion and affording gen- 
erai protection, with al the most important organs in 
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the body. They are all closed sacs, with one exception, 
and each sac or continuous membrane consists of two 
portions —a parietal one which lines the walls of the 
cavity, and a visceral or reflected one, which forms an 
almost complete coating or investment fur the viscera 
contained in the cavity. The interior of the sac is 
filled during life with a halitus or vapor, which after 
death condenses into a serous fluid, With regard to 
their structure, it is sufficient to state that they consist 
essentially of (1) Epithelium ; (2) Basement Membrane; 
(3) A stratum of areolar or cellular tissue, which con- 
stitutes the chief thickuess of the membrane, and is 
the constituent on which its physical properties are 
mainly dependent. This layer is more liable to varia- 
tion than the others, and one of the most common al- 
teratious is an augmeutation of the yellow fibrous ele- 
ment, by which an increased elasticity is given to the 
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becomes mellowed and pleasant by keeping, and in 
regularly brought to the market in many parts of 
Europe. The dried fruit is used in some places as a 
cure for diarrhea. The wood is highly valued. It is 
hard and tough, yellowish-white, with brownish-red 
and dark-brown streaks, See PYRUS. 

Seward, in Kansas, an unorganized S. W. co., bordering 
on Indian Ter.; area, 720 sq. m. It is watered by aflu- 
ents of the Cimadron river. The surface consists of 
rolling prairies. 

Seward, (sü ard, in Neb., a S. E. co., intersected by the 
Big Blue River; area, 576 sq. m. The surface is undu- 
luting, and the soil productive. Cup. Seward. Pop. 
(1880) 11,095. 

Sewell, ELIZABETH MISSING, sister of Rev. Wm. Sewell, 
was b. in the Isle of Wight, 1815, and is well known as 
a writer of High-Church fiction, Among her works 


membrane, which is thus better adapted for distention, are Amy Herbert (1844); Katherine Ashton (1854), and 


and for a subsequent return to its original bulk. The 
situations in which this augmentation is found are in 
exact conformity with this view: in the peritoneum, 
which lines the anterior abdominal wall, and covers 
the bladder, it attains its maximum; in the detached 
folds of the mesentery, in the costal pleura, and in the 
suspensory ligament of the liver, it is still very promi- 
nent; while on the posterior wall of the belly, and in 
the serous membranes covering the heart, liver, &c., it is 
almost absent. The following are the most important 
of the morbid changes to which these membranes are 
liable: One of the most frequent of the morbid appear- 
ances schu in these structures is the presence of an ex- 
cess of serous fluid in their cavity. This condition 
occurs in deaths from varivus diseases, and in general 
the serous membrane only shares in a dropsy which is 
common to other structures, and especially affects the 
areolar or cellular tissue. When general anasarca, or 
dropsy of the cellular tissue, has existed for a long 
time, more or Jess dropsical effusion is usually found in 
the pleure and peritoneum. Tubercle is seldom pri- 
marily deposited in these membranes, although it is 
not uncommon after other organs have been impli- 
cated. Cancer and ossification of the serous mem- 
branes are rare affections, but cysts of various kinds, 
some of which are of parasitic origin, are often found. 

Ser'ro, in New Mezico, a vill. of Taos co. 

Server Pasha, (sir’viir pash'aw,) an eminent Turk- 
ish statesman, B. in the first quarter of the present 
century. After being employed in various subordinate 
official and diplomatic capacities, he was sent to Russia 
after the coronation of Alexander IL, as chargé 
d'affaires, and by his tact and ability succeeded in 
establishing the most friendly relations between the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg and the Sublime Porte. On 
his return he filled in succession high and important 
offices of state, and, in 1871, succeeded Ali Pasha as 


Popular History of France (1876). 

Sexdecimal, (-dés’e-mil.) [From L, sez, six, and de- 
cem, ten.) (Crystall.) A term which designates a crys- 
tal the prism of which has six faces with two summits; 
and, taken together, ten faces. Sexdw decimal refers to 
one with twelve faces. 

Sey’mour, in Wisconsin, a twp. of La Fayette co. 

Seymour. in Wisconsin, a twp. of Outagamie co. 

Shackle Island, in Tennessee, a dist. of Sumner co. 

Shadow. (Optics.) A portion of space from which 
light is debarred by the interposition of an opaque 
body. If the luminous body be too near, or too large 
to be considered as a mere point, then each atom of the 
light-giving surface throws its own shadow independent 
of the others. We have thus in reality a multiplicity 
of shadows overlapping each other, and forming what 
in common parlance is “a” shadow of the opaque body, 
which is darkest at those places where all the separate 
shadows overlap each other, and becomes lighter as it 
gradually falls beyond the limits of more and more of 
these separate shadows. The depth of a shadow de- 
pends from mere force of contrast on the intensity of 
the light around it; it also depends much on the near- 
ness of the object, as compared with its size, to the sur- 
face upon which the shadow is thrown; for the rays of 
light by their properties of reflection, refraction, and 
dispersion tend to bend “round ” the opaque object, and 
the increase of distance between an object and its 
shadow allows more scope for this action. 

Shad’y, in Tennessee, a dist. of Johnson co. 

Shady Grove, in Georgia, a district of Twigg's 
county. 

Shady Hill. in Georgia, a dist. of Lincoln co. 

Shady Spring, in West Virginia, a twp. of Raleigh 
county, 

Shake’rag, in Georgia, a district of Cherokee county. 
—A village of Henry county—A district of Wilcox 


Minister for Foreign Affairs. He had much experience] county. 


in the special duties of his office, a very conciliatory 
manner, a European education, and great popularity 
with the diplomatic body. He resigned in Feb. 1878, 
and succeeded Mahmoud Pasha as Minister of Justice. 
Service, (cut ve,) n. (Bot.) Pyrus domestica, a tree of 
50 or 60 feet in height, with pinnated leaves, which are 
downy beneath, and their leaflets serrated upwards, 
and small white flowers in panicles. It is cultivated 
for its fruit, which is obovate, and about an inch in 
Jength, resembling a smal! pear. but pleasant only in 
a doughy and over-ripened state, like the medlar. The 
tree is of very slow growth, and attains a great age. 
The timber is valuable, very heavy, fine-grained, and 
susceptible of a high polish. possessing a strength and 
durability which particularly adapt it for some pur- 
Poses of the machine - maker. It is used also for 


Fig. 109.— WILD service, ( Pyrus torminalis.) 
a, fruit; b, flower. 


making mathematica) rulers, &c.— The name Wild 
Service is given to an allied species, Pyrus srminalis, 
also called the Seb. a common native of the middle 
and south of England, and of the middle and south 
of Europe —a small tree, with a spotted fruit, con- 
siderably larger than that of the common haw- 
thorn, which, like the fruit of the true Service, 


Shakda, (shahk'do,) (Metall) The name of a metal 
extensively employed in the fabrication of buckles, me- 
tallic oruaments for military accoutrements, &c. It 
presents a brilliant bluish-black surface, and consists 
of an alloy of gold and copper, in which the former is 
used to the extent of from 1 to 10 per cent. 

Shak’er, or WHITEWATER, in Ohio, a village of Crosby 
twp., Hamilton co. 

Shak’ers’ Herbs, (-irbz.) (d.) The name given 
to certain dried herbs prepared for the markets of our 
eastern cities by the communities of Shakers in various 
States. They are considerably used both in medical 
treatment and in cooking. 

Shallotte’, in North Curolina, a twp. of Brunswick 


co. 
Shallowford, in Georgia, a dist. of De Kalb coun- 


ty. 

Shamo‘kin, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Northumber- 
land co. 

Shane's Crossing, in Ohio, a vill. of Dublin twp., 
Mercer co. 

Shanghai Oil, (shdng’a.) (Com.) An oil expressed 
from a species of Brassica, and extensively exported 
from Shanghai, China,— whence its commercial name. 

Shan’nonsville, in Tennessee, a district of Decatur 
county. 

Shanone’/ham, in North Carolina, atwp.of Watauga 
county. 

Shar‘dine’s, in Kentucky, a precinct of Jefferson 
county. 

Shark-liver O11. (com.) That oil which is yielded 
by the common shark, and which is placed amung the 
fish-oils. : 

Sharks’-fins, (-finz,) are highly regarded by the Chi- 
nese as an article of diet, and, consequently, their im- 
portation into China forms an important item of trade. 
They are shipped ina dry state, in quantities of about 
500 fins to the picul, and command a price varying from 
$6 to $60 per picul, according to quality and the state 
of the market-stock. They are chiefly obtained from 
the waters west of Bombay as fur as the head of the 
Persian Gulf. 

Shu rom, in Kentucky, a prec. of Todd co. 


Sharon, in North Carolina, a township of Mecklenburg, 


county. 

Sharon, in Virginia, a twp. of Bland co. | 

Sharp Greek, in Kansas, a township of McPherson 
county, 

Sharpe, in North Carolina, a township of Alexander 
county. 

Sharpes burg, in North Carolina, a twp. of Iredell 
county, 

Sharp’s, in Tennesse, a dist. of Hickman co. 

sharps. (shahrpz,) among millers, a term for a particn- 
lar class of meal; equivalent to middlings ; which latter 
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term is sometimes substituted for it.—The term is also 
applied to sewing-needles, us correlative to blunts. 
Sharp’s Chapel, in Tennessee, a district of Union 


rp Top, in Georgia, a dist. of Pickens co. 

Sharp’town, in Maryland, a district of Wicomico 
county. 

Sharps’town, in New Jersey, a vill. of Pilesgrove 
twp., Salem co. 

Shasta, in Oregon, a prec. of Baker co. 

Shaver, (shdv'tr.) (Com.) A cant term applied toa 

urchaser of commercial paper at rates in excess of the 
egal interest thereon. 

Shaw mee, in Kansas, a twp. of Cherokee connty. 

A twp. of Wyandotte co, 

Shawnee, in Missouri, a twp. of Cape Girardeau 
county. 

Shaw’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Cheatham co.; pop. 594, 
—A dist. of Giles co. 

Shaw’s Creek, in South Carolina, a twp. of Edgefield 
county. 

Shay’s Rebellion, (shdz.) (Amer. Hist.) In 1786-7 
public dissatisfaction of long existence with the State 
govt. of Massachusetts found a vent in open insnrrec- 
tion against the law and its administrators. The leader 
of the malcontents, one Daniel Shays, B. in 1740, had 
served as a captain in the War of the Revolution, and 
though not prominent in the first stages of the rebel- 
lion, he became eventually its leader. The popular 
grievances complained of, and which the insurgents 
under Shay sought to redress by force of arms, were of 
inordinate taxation, aristocratic leanings on the part 
of the Senate, and maladministration ot the laws. They 
also complained of the non-circulation of paper money, 
Certain concessions were granted by the legislature so 
as to allay the public discontent, but these proved in- 
efficacious. In Dec., 17+6, Shays occupied the towns 
of Worcester and Springfield at the head of a consid- 
erable armed force, and suspended the sittings of the 
courts at those places. In Jan., in command of some 
2,000 men, he advanced on Springfield a second time, 
with the intent to take possession of the arsenal there. 
On the road, however, they were attacked and dispersed 
by a body of State militia, with some loss of life, upon 
which the insurgents retreated in confusion, pursucd 
by Gen. Lincoln as far as Petersham, at which place 150 
of them surrendered ; the remainder managed to escape, 
including the leaders, who found a refuge in New 
Hampshire. Eventually, a free pardon was promised 
to all who would lay down their arms; fourteen of the 
ringleaders were tried and condemned to death, but 
they, also, were finally amnestied. Shays himself, after 
remaining in hiding in Vermont for upwards a year, 
sued [or paidan, obtained it, and removing to the State 
of New York, D. there, at Sparta, in 1825. 

Shea, JonN GILMARY, (she,) an American author, B. in 
New York city in 1824. After relinquishing the legal 
profession, he passed some years in teaching, and pro- 
duced his first literary work —Discovery and Erplora- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley — in 1852. He has since 
published numerous works, chiefly pertaining to his- 
torical researches in regard to the domination of the 
French and other Catholic nations in portions of the 
American continent, 

Shea Butter. (ah,) (otherwise known as VEGETA- 
BLE TALLOW and as Galan BUTTER.) (Com.) A vege- 
table adipose matter of a reddish-white color, not un- 
like that of palm-oil, imported from W. Africa, where 
it isextracted from the Bassia parkii tree. It is used 
by soap-boilers in an unbleached state as a substitute 
for palm-oil. 

Sheak’'ley ville, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Mer- 
cer co. 

Shear'ley’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Benton co. 

Sheath-bill, (siéth’bil.) (Zoöl.) The common name 
of the genus Chionis, family Columbide. In this genus 
the legs are stout and 
moderately long, the 
toes much resemble 
those of the common 
fowl, but the fore-toes 
are united at the base. 

The bill is thick and 

conical. and the base is 

covered by a horny 

sheath, which the bird = 

has the power of rais- 

ing and depressing. 

The White S., Chionis 

alba (Fig. 110), in- 

habits the shores of Fig. 110. — WHITE SHEATHBILL. 
Australia, New Zea- 

land, and neighboring islands, and feeds on molluscs, 
crustaceans, and whatever animal substance is thrown 
up by the waves. It is about the size of a partridge. 

Sheath'ing Paper. (Naw.) Thick brown paper 
used in the sheathing of a ship s bottom. It is coated 
with tar, and laid on between the planks and the metal 
sheets. 

Sheboy’gan, in Wis., a city, cap. of Sheboygan co., on 
Lake Michigan, 52 m. N. of Milwaukee. It has numer- 
ous manuf, and a large grain trade. Pop. (1880) 7,314. 

Sheer, (shér.) (Manu/f.) A name under which are 
known all cotton or linen goods of great fineness or 
transparency of texture. 

Sheen’s, in Alabama, a township of Sanford co. 

Sheet Brass. (AMetall.) Plates of brass, of varying 
thickness, and running from 4 to 24 inches in width, 
and from 12 to 48 inches in length. 

Sheeting. (siét'ing.) (Manuf.) A name given to 
stout bleached or unbleached cloth— of linen, hemp, 
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or cotton — used for bedding, and from 1 to 3 yards 
wide. 

Sheet Lead, (d.) (Meta/l.) Rolls of lead opening 
out into sheets, the square dimension of which runges 
from between 6 to 12 feet. 

Sheet Rubber, Crahlur.) (Manuf.) Tho name ap- 
plied to rolls of vulcanized India-rubber of two feet 
width and various lengths. 

Sheet Zine, (-zinyk.) (Metall) Zine plates ranging 
in size from lö X 32 inches to 36 X 72, and sometimes 
more, 

Sheffield Goods, (d-) ((m.) The general 
designation given commercially to the fine cutlery and 
other metallic wares manufactured at Sheffield, Eng. 

Shelbi'na, in Alcsouri, a village of Salt River town- 
ship, Shelby co. 

Shelburne, (shéUbiirn,) WILLIAM PETTY, EARL or, and 
first MARQUIS OP LANSDUWNE, was B. in 1737, and com- 
menced his political career in 1761 by entering the 
House of Commons as member for Wycombe, but only 
sat for a few weeks, the death of his father having 
called him to the House of Lords. When Mr. G. Gren- 
ville succeeded Bute in 1763, &, whose tuleuts had made 
him remarked, although ouly 26, was placed at the 
head of the Board of Trade. When Chatham formed 
his second administration in 1766, he made X. one of the 
Secretaries of State, although not yet thirty. Upon the 
fall of Lord North’s ministry in 1782, George III. sent 
for S., and proposed to him to form a government. He 
declined, not being the head of a party ; was thereupon 
sent by the king to the Marqnis of Rockingham with 
an offer of the Treasury, itself to be one of the Secre- 
taries of State. According to Earl Russell in his Life 
of C. J. Fur, it soon appeared that S. was not so much 
the colleague as the rival of Lord Rockingham, the 
chosen minister of the Court, and the head of a sep- 
arate party in the Cabinet. Upon the death of Rock- 
iugham in 1782, the king sent at once tor &, and of- 
fered him the Treasury, which he aceepted withont 
consulting his colleagues. Fox thereupon resigned, 
and S. introduced William Pitt, then only 23, into office 
as his Chancellor of the Exchequer. S's ministry, on 
the occasion of the king's announcement of his deter- 
Mination to concede the independence of the American 
Colonies, found itself outvoted by the coalition between 
Fox and Lord North. He resigned, and the coalition 
ministry took his place, but soon broke up. The na- 
tion expected that the king on this event would have 
sent for F., but William Pitt received the splendid 
prize, and S. was consoled with the coronet of a mar- 
quis (of Lansdowne), During the latter years of his 
lite, his health was delicate, and he withdrew from 
public life; but he came forward as a strong supporter 
of the union with Ireland. He indulged his tastes in 
the adornment of Lansdowne House. Here he collected 
asplendid gallery of ancient and modern pictures, to- 
gether with a library of 10,000 volumes, comprising 
the largest collection of pamphlets and memoirs on 
Euglish history and politics possessed by any man of 
his time. He was a discerning patron of genius. It 
was while he resided in Lansdowne House as the 
librarian and friend of S. that Dr. Priestley made the 
discovery of oxygen. Jeremy Bentham, the political 
ecouomist, was one of Lord S's most intimate friends. 
D. 1805. His Life and Letters, edited by Lord E. Fitz- 
Maurice, appeared in 1875. 

Shelby. in Illinois, a twp. of Edwards co. 

Shelby, in Kentucky, a prec. of Pike co. 

Shelby, in Mchigan, a twp. of Oceana co. 

Shelby, in Wisconsin, a twp. of La Crosse co. 

Shelby City, in Kentucky, a vill. of Boyle co. 

Sheldon, in South Carolina, a township of Beaufort 
county. 

Shell Flowers are ornamental articles of floral design 
made of small colored shells. 

Shelling, in Tennessee, a district of Cumberland 
county. 

Shell Mound, in Tennessee, a district of Marion 
county. 

Shell-work, (wiirk.) (Arts) Jewelry and knick- 
knacks artistically manufactured of tortoise-shell, 

Sheloc’ta, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Armstrong twp., 
Indiana co. 

Shel'ton's, in Alabama, a twp. of Pickens co. 

Shelton’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Wilson co. 

Shelton’s Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lincoln co, 

Shenandoah, in Penna., u borough of Schuylkill co. 

Shenandoah, in Virginia. a twp. of Page co. 

Shepard. in Arkansas, a twp. of Crawtord co, 

Shep’herd, in West Virginia, a twp. of Jefferson co. 

Shepherd Kings, or Hyk’sos, the name given to 
the kings of the 15th, Ith, and 17th dynasties of Egypt, 
They were probably not Hebrews, but a collection of the 
nomadic tribes of Syria and Arabia, who adopted Egyp- 
tian customs and religion, They held possession of the 
country from about 2200 B. c. to 1700 n.c. Their capital 
was Tanis, the Zoan of the Old Testament, called now 
San, whose inhabitants at the present day have the same 

uliarity of physiognomy as the old Egyptian type. 

Sheridan, in J/linois, a twp. of Logan co. 

Sheridan, in Iowa. a twp. of Carroll co —A twp. of Po- 
weshiek co.—A twp. of Scott co. 

Sheridan, in Kan., a twp. of Crawford co.—A twp. of 
Cherokee co.—A twp. of Linn co.—A twp. of Ottawa co. 

Sheridan, in Mch., a twp. of Clare co.—A twp. of Hu- 
ron co.—A twp. of Mecusta co.—A twp. of Newnygo co. 

Sheridan, in Missouri, a twp. of Daviesa co, 

Sheridan, in Nebraska, a twp. of Washington co. 

Sheridan, in Oregon,a prec.of Yam Hill co, 

Sheridan, in Sith Carolina, a twp. of Colleton dist. 

Sheridan, in West Virginia, a twp. of Calhoun co.; 
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—A township of Lewis county.—A township of Lincoln 
county. 

Sheridan, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Linn co. 

Sherman, in Arkansas, a twp. of Johnson co. 

Sherman, in linie, a twp. of Mason co. 

Sherman, in Jmca, a township of Calhoun county; 

A township of Hardin county. — A town- 
ship of Jasper county.—A township of Monona county. 
A township of Montgomery county.—A township of 
Story county. 

Sherman, in Kansas, a twp. of Clay county —A twp. 
of Crawford connty.—A twp. of Dickinson county.— 
A twp. of Leavenworth co. 

Sherman, in Maine, a twp. of Aroostook co. 

Sherman, in Michigan, a township of Huron county. 
—A township of Isabella county.—A township of Ke- 
weenaw county.— A township of Mason county.—A 
township of Newaygo county.—A township of Osceola 
county. i 

Sherman. in Minnesota, a twp. of Redwood co—A 
twp. of Wabashaw co. 

Sherman, in Missouri, a twp. of De Kalb co.—A twp. 
of Putnam co. 

Sherman, in South Carolina, a twp. of Darlington 
county. 

Sherman, in West Virginia, a twp. of Boone county. 
—A twp. of Calhoun county.—A twp. of Hampshire 
county. 

Sherman, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Dunn co.—A twp. 
of Sheboygan co. 

Sherman, in Wyoming Territory, a twp. of Albany 
county. 

Sherman Hill, in Mississippi, a precinct of Scott 
county, 

Sher’'mantown, in Nevada, a twp. of White Pine 
county, 

Sher rill, in Missouri, a twp. of Texas co, 

Sherwood, in Colorado Territory, a dist. of Larimer 
county. 

Shickshin’ny, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Lu- 
zerne co. 

Shields, in Georgia, a dist. of Columbia co, 
Shik-tsong, (sherk sing’) (Combistry.) In China, a 
weight of quantity equivalent to 160 Ibs, avoirdupois. 

Shiloh, in / ama, a twp. of Marengo co. 

Shiloh, in „/e, a twp. of Edgar co. 

Shiloh, in mwa, a twp. of Grundy co. 

Shiloh, in Kentucky, a prec. of Union co. 

Shiloh, in North Carolina, a twp. of Camden co.—A 
twp. of Iredell co. 

Shiloh, in Sonth Carolina, a township of Sumter co. 

Shiloh, in Tennessee, a dist. of Sumner co. 

Shiloh, in Virginia, n twp. of King George co. 

Shiloh Church, iv Zezas, a precinct of Liberty 
county. 

Ship Canal, (ka-ndl’.) An inland canal, wide and deep 
enough to permit the passage of merchant-ships of 
considerable tonuage:—the Suez Canal is a notable 
example, 

Shipe’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Knox co. 

Ship‘-letter. (Com.) A letter conveyed by a vessel 
other than one belonging to the regular or official mail- 
Rervice. 

Ship'ping-clerk, (-kldrk.) (Com.) A mercantile 
employé to whom is intrusted the shipment and landing 
of goods, the preparation and delivery of bills of 
lading, &e. 

Ship’s Husband, (-hiiz/bdnd.) (Naut.) A person 
appointed by the owners, charterers, or consignuees of a 
vessel, to superintend all business with respect to her 
while in port, whether discharging or dispatching her, 
attending to all repairs, shipping or paying off her 
crew, &c. 

Ship’s Papers, (pa'piirz.) (Naul.) Generally, all 
those necessary documents required to be carried by a 
ship to denote her nationality and the legal nature of 
her voyage. Charter-party, crew-list, sea-letter, bills 
of lading, bill of health, certificate of registry (or 
copy), &c., all come under this head. 

Ship-stores, /e.) (aut) The provisions, water, 
fuel, spare spars and cordage, &c., carried by a ship 
for use during a voyage. 

Shirley, („ure in JUinois, a village of Dale twp., 
McLean co. 

Shirley, in Kansas, a twp. of Clond co. 

Shirtings, (s/iart'ingz.) (Manuys.) Under this title are 
classed all Jinen, cotton, or woollen fabrics suitable for 
conversion into men's underwear: — they are usually 
of two kinds, viz., White S. and Gray S. 

Shive'ley’s, in Kentucky, a precinct of Jefferson 
county. 

Shoal, in Missouri, a twp. of Clinton co. 

Shoal Creek, in Arkansas, a township of Johnson 
county. 

Shoal’ Creek, in Grorgia, a district of Dawson 
county.—A district of Hart county.—A district of 
Lumpkin county.—A district of White county. 

Shoal Creek, in Missouri, a twp. of Barry co—A 
twp. of Newton co, 

Shoal Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Cherokee! 
county. 

Shoal'ford, in Alabama, a township of Limestone 
county. 

Shoals, (shélz,) in Indiana, a village of Halbert twp., 
Martin co. 

Shobonier’, in Minois, a twp. of Fayette co. 

Shoe’eo, in Kentucky,a prec. of Logan co, 

Shocco, in North Carolina, a township of Warren 
county. 


Shoddy, (shõd'de.) (Manuf.) The name technically 
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given to waste woollen or worsted stuff, mys, c., rmita- 
ble for conversion into coarse cloths, blankets, carpet- 
ings, Ac. Woollen rags, no matter how old and worn, 
are now a valuable commodity to the manufacturer ; 
they are sorted into two special kinds, the rags of 
worsted goods and the rags of woollen goods, the former 
being made of combing or long-staple wools, and the 
latter of carding or short-staple wools. The former are 
those properly known as shoddy-rags, and the latter are 
called mungo. Both are treated in the same way; they 
are put into a machine called a wiley, in which a cylin- 
der covered with sharp hooks is revolving, aud the mgs 
are so torn by the hooks, that in a short time all traces 
of spinning and weaving are removed, and the material 
is again reduced to wool capable of being reworked. It 
was formerly used as a means of adulteration and 
cheapening woollen cloths, but it is now found of 
greater advantage in making a class of light cloths 
adapted for mild climates and other purposes. 

Shoddy, in Tennessee, a dist. of McMinn co, 

Sho’dy Grove, in Zennessee, a district of Hickman 
county. 

Shoe-butts, (-biitz.) (Manuf.) Rolls of solid leather 
used in soleing boots and shoes. Itis trom a quarter 
to half an inch thick. 

Shoe Heel, in North Carolina, a twp. of Robeson cou- 
nty. 

Shae’. ES, (i.) (Cm.) Small wooden pegs em- 
ployed in securing the soles of shoes to the upper 
leather. They are made in great quantities in the New 
England States, and, packed in casks, are largely ex- 
ported to Europe. 

Shoe-thread. (-thr7d.) (Manuf) Thread made of 
stout linen yarn, spun with a reach of 22 inches, for 
the use of shoemakers. 

Shoff'ner's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Carroll co. 

Shoko’kon, in Minois, a vill. of Henderson co. 

Shoot'ing Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Clay 
co. 

Short. (com.) On the stock-exchange, &c., the term 
to sell short signifies the making a sale without stock in 
hand, relying upon buying in the market early enough 
to make good the transaction. 

Snort'-hend. (Nas) In the whale-fishery, a cant 
term applied to denominate a young whale not twelve 
months old. 

Short Mountain, in Arkansas, a twp. of Franklin 
co. 

Short Mountain, in Tennessee, a dist. of Cannon cou- 


nty. 

Short Price. (m.) A mercantile phrase employed 
to designate a buying and selling transaction in which 
the vendee takes deliv of the goods sold snbject to 
the payment of all duties chargeable to the same. 

Shorts. Among millers, another nume for BRAN, g. v., 
jn the body of this work. 

Short Ton, (tu.) (Cumb.) See Ton, in the body of 
the work. 

Shoshone’, in Idaho Territory, a N. co. bordering on 
Montana Territory. It is bounded in the S.W. by the 
Clearwater River, and also drained by the North Fork 
of that river and by Oro Fino Creek. The surface in 
some parts is mountainous. The Bitter Root Mountains 
extend along the N.E. border, Porests of pine, cedar,&c., 
grow on these mountains, Gold is found in this county, 
on Oro Fino Creek. Cup, Pierce City. Pop. (1880) 469, 

Shot Pepper, (% pir.) (Com.) The commercial 
name for the larger of the white pepper-corns shipped 
from Sumatra, 

Shoulders, (e.) Among tanners and leather- 
dealers, a term for certain descriptious of tanned hides, 
cut from arouud the shoulders of the beast to which 
they belong. 

Shreve, in Oi, a village of Clinton twp., Wayne 
county. 

Shrewsbury, («hrooz'biir-re,) in Louisiana, a twp. of 
Jefferson parish. 

Shrinkage, (shrinyk’sj.) (cm.) Generally, a con- 
traction of the bulk or volume of measurement of a 
body. Specifically, it signifies an allowance made of 
11 per cent. for waste in the handling and admeasure- 
ment of grain while being exported. It is calculated 
upon the quantity entered upon the bill of export. 

Shuffield, in Nori Carolina, a township of Moore 
county. 

Sib’ley, in Kansas, a twp. of Cloud co. 

Sib‘ley, in Michigan, a twp. of Keweenaw co. 

Sibley, in Minnesota, a twp. of Sibley co. 

Sic’ca Rupee’. (Camb.) See Rupe, in the body of 
the work. 

Sickles, DANIEL E., (stk’lz,) an American politician, 
general, and diplomutist, B. in New York, 1822, received 
his education at the university of that city, became a 
member of the bar in 1843. and of the Legislature in 
1847, and soon achieved notoriety as one of the leaders 
of the Democratic party. In 1853 he was appointed 
Secretary of Legation at London; on his return, in 
1855, was elected State Senator, and in the following 
year was elected to Congress from New York city. In 
1859 occurred the domestic tragedy of his killing of 
Philip B. Key for improper intimacy with Mrs. Sickles. 
Acquitted upon trial, he took his seat in Congress the 
following session. Upon the outbreak of the Civil 
War, S. raised a brigade of volunteers, of which he was 
appointed to the command. He proved himself to be a 
skilful officer, was engaged in several battles, com- 
manding the 3d Army Corps; he lost a leg at Gottys- 
burg, and was made major-general of volunteers. In 
1867 he was brevetted major-general in the U. S. army. 
In April, i869, he was appointed American Minister to 
the Court of Madrid, which office he resigned in 1874, 
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Side-arma, (drmz.) (ML) Small arms, for offence 
or defence, which may be carried in or slung from the 
side of a soldier's belt. Such arms are swords, bayo- 
nets, &c. 

Sidell, in Mlinois,a twp. of Vermilion co. 

Side’real System. (Ast) The term under which 
astronomers include all the objects which fall within 
the limits of the system of stars whereof our sun is a 
member. The m important problem in the whole 
range of the science of astronomy consists in the de- 
termination of the extent of the sidercal system and 
the nature of the objects which must be supposed to 
belong to it. Undoubtedly, when Sir William Herschel 
began his wonderful series of labors amid the stellar 
depths, there were just reasons for believing that the 
sidereal system is in fact no other than the stellar sys- 
tem, so that all objects which can be shown to be other 
than stars or suns must be regarded as lying beyond 
its limits, For Sir William Herschel justly took the 
planetary system as affording the only available ana- 
logue of the sidereal system, and the planetary system, 
as known to that great astronomer, exlibi none of 
that variety of constitution which we recognize at 
the present time. Hence we find that the v basis 
of Sir William Herscliel’s system of star- gauging, 
the plan by which he hoped to define the limits ot 
the sidereal system, consisted in the hypothesis that 
the stars ure suns, Comparable infer se in magnitude, 
aed distributed with a certain general unttormitz 
throughout space, But as his labors progressed, we 
find Sir William Herschel expressing doubts as to the 
justice of the hypothesis on which he was proceeding. 
He found evidence in the star-groups he analyzed that 
processes of aggregation and segregation had been at 
work, tending to destroy all uniformity of distribu- 
tion, supposing such uniformity had ever existed with- 
in the sidereal system, And, again, he recognized the 
existence, Within the limiis of that system, of objects 
altogether diferent in their constitution from the stars 
or suns. His wonderful reasoning powers enabled him 
to pronounce coufidently that many of the nebulæ are 
gaseous, or consist of some form of luminous mist, and 
not (as he judged to be the case with others) of stars 


resembling our snn. Ile even went so far as to assert 
that the great nebula in Orion lies nearer to us than 
the stars seen in the same field of view. In other re- 
spects also, he expressed doubts as to the justice of the 
hypothesis which had formed the basis of his earlier 
researches. Hence we may be permitted to look with 
considerable doubt on that theory of the sidereal sys- 
tem which has been regarded Dy many as exhibiting 
the positive teachings of Sir William Herschel, and 
has been exhibited with more or less correctness in our 
treatises on popular astronomy. It may be worth in- 
quiring whether we ought not to commence by investi- 
gating the relations presented by the brighter stars, 
rather than pass at once beyond their limits, and con- 
sider the much more complicated questions suggested 
by the millions on millions of stars brought into view 
by the telescope. It is clear that if the general princi- 
ples which Sir William Herschel adopted as the basis 
of his researches are just, we might fairly expect to 
find among the stars visible to the naked eye a certain 
uniformity of distribution, The sphere within which 
such stars are included falls far within the limits of the 
silereal system, as figured under the form of a cloven 
disc by Sir William Herschel. On the other hand, it is 
extended enough, and contains a sufficient number of 
stars to render us safe from mistaking arrangements 
really due to chance distribution, tor the signs of spe- 
cial laws of stellar aggregation. Now, when we limit 
our a.tention to stars of the first six orders, we detect 
sians of special arrangement far too marked to admit 
of being disregurded. Instead of finding the lucid stars 
spread witha general uniformity over the heavens, we 
find them congregated more densely in certain regions 
than in others. In the northern hemisphere the lucid 
stars show a marked prelerence for the region covered 
by the constellations Cepheus, Cassiopria, Lacerta, and 
Cygnus. In the southern heavens there is a corre- 
sponding but much larger region, even richer in stars 
than the northern one. It covers an area extending 
some forty or forty-five degrees on all sides of the greater 
Magellanic Cloud. Within these regions and the part 
of the heavens covered by the Milky Way, lucid stars 
are distributed on the average three times as richly as 
over the rest of the heavens. It is also worthy of no- 
tice that the southern hemisphere contains about 1,000 
more stats visible to the naked eye than the northern. 
These relations lead one to regard the hypothesis of 
uniform distribution as untenable, If it be abandoned, 
all the results which have been founded upon it must 
be abandoned also. In other words, the views which 
have been hitherto adopted respecting the sidereal sys- 
tein must be regarded as at the least unproved. But 
the question further suggests itself whether, if we aban- 
don the views formed by Sir William Herschel respect- 
ing the sidereal system, We must not with them aban- 
don the view that our telescopes are powerful enough to 
reach the limits of that system. What is the evidence 
we have that, in any direction, the limits of the system 
have been reached? Tt has been admitted that the ap- 
pearance of irresolvable nebulosity in any part of the 
heavens is a proof that there, at any rate, the limits of 
the sidereal system lie beyond the range of the tele- 
scope which exhibits such nebulosity. On the other 
hand, when the starsare seen separated from each other! 
ona black background, it has hitherto been assumed 
without question that the limits of the system have 


been reached. Yet we have clear evidence, in the up- 
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is deceptive. For in Sir John Herschel's twenty-fect 
reflector, the outer parts of the Magellanic Clouds were 
found to be quite irresolvable, whereas the central 
parts were cleurly resolved. Now it cannot for a mo- 
ment be supposed that the difference in this case is due 
toa difference in the extent and distance of the star- 
Masses under examination, It is perfectly obvious 
that here, at any rate, a difference of constitution is in 
question, that the stars forming the outer part of the 
Magellanic Cloud caunot be regarded as belonging toa 
stratum extending to far greater distances from the 
eye than those forming the central parts of the Nubee- 
ula, It will be well to recognize the consequences 
which flow directly from this. What is proved is, that 
so far as Sir Jolin Herschel’s twenty-feet reflector is 
concerned, irresolvable neLulosity in any direction does 
not necessarily signify enormous extension of the side- 
real system in that direction, But doubt is thus at 
once thrown on corresponding evidence in the case of 
any telescope; nor is thero any reason for limiting the 
influence of the doubt to telescopic vision; it is obvi- 
ous that what is true of the telescopo is true of the 
naked eye. Hence the existence of nebular light in 
any part of the heavens, as seen by the naked eye, is no 
prvot that the stars produc it light form astratum 
of enormous extent in the direction of the line of 
sight. Thus the farthest limits of the galaxy may be 
no larther from us than many stars separately visible. 
For the present, it would scein well to regard the con- 
stitution of the sidereal system as an unsolved prob- 
Jem. It must be remembered that Sir William Her- 
schel himself expressed doubts as to the justice of the 
bypothesis on which he based his views. We know, 
further, that his ideas of the sular system, which sug- 
gested those hypotheses, were fonnded onu inexact 
knowledge., Astronomy has, in recent years, exhibited 
such a wondertul variety within the limits of the solar 
system, as to force on us the conclusion that if the solar 
system is to be regarded as supplying any evidence at 
all respecting the constitution of the sidercal system, 
that evidence points tu infinite variety of constitution 
rather than to the uniformity imagined by Sir William 
Herschel, So that we need not be surprised should it 
eventually appear, that besides the primary suns there 
exist, within the limits of the sidereal scheme, groups 
aud systems of suns, Whole giudaxies of minor orbs, 
clustering stellar aggregations ot every variety of form, 
richness, and distribution; all the various forius of 
nebulw, circular, elliptical, and spiral, and widely- 
extended gaseous masses clinging in fantastic conyo- 
lutions around stars and star-systems, 

Sidi Mohammed, (‘cde mo-/uin’md,) Emperor of 
Morocco and Fez, B. 1803, succeeded his father, Ald-er- 
Rahman, in 1839. Troubles which arose upon his ac- 
cession, in respect of outrages committed on Spaniards 
by some of his subjects, were aggravated by the Span- 
ish government, The peremptory demands of Spain 
were not acceded to; it is questionable, indeed, whether 
S. M. could restrain the pirates of the coust, or his other 
unruly subjects, even if he wished to do so. An expe- 
dition sent from Spain under Marshal O'Donnell landed 
in Morocco in Jan, 1860, and after some hard fighting 
occupied Ceuta and Tangier. Peace was concluded in 
April, the Emperor surrendering some territory pear 
the first-named city, and promising to pay an indem- 
nity, The latter part of the agreement he was unable 
to perform, and as there was some fear that hostilities 
would be renewed, he sent his brother on a mission to 
Madrid in 1861. The presence of a Moorish prince, a 
suppliant in the Spanish capital, was gratifying to the 
national pride of the Spaniards, and a compromise was 
effected, mainly through the friendly offices of Great 
Britain. The Emperor made some liberal concessions to 
the Jews at the solicitation of Sir Moses Montefiore, and 
ambassadors to Paris in 1866 were received by Napoléon 
III. D. 1873. Succeeded by his son, Muley- Hassan. 

Sidimgs, (sid'ingz.) (C. Among lumbermen, a 
name given to clapboards, &c., suitable for coustruct- 
ing the sides of shanties, or wooden houses, 

Sier’ra, in California, a twp, of Sierra co. 

Siester, (er.) (Numis.) In Bavaria, a silver cur- 
rent coin, worth about 16 cents American. 

Sigel, (se’g¢l,) in Michigan, a twp. of Huron co.“ 

Sigel, in Minnesota, a twp, of Brown co. 

Sigel, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Chippewa co.—A twp. of 

Food co. 

Sight, In.) (si/.) ((m.) In the American grain- 
trade, a term significutory of grain warehoused at a 
shipping port or entrepôt, or in transit for shipment 
for a sea-voyuge. 

Signal Service. That department of the army 
having in charge the military signalling and tele- 
graphy, to which has been more recently added the 
issuing of weather bulletins, for the benefit of com- 
merce and agriculture, showing the state of the barome— 
ter, thermometer, wind, ruin, Kc at the various sta- 
tions, with the probabilities of change. 

Silesins, (si-le shuhkz.) (Manuf.) The trade name for 
twilled cotton stuffs, used tor the linings, Kc of gar- 
ments; commonly made up in rolls in breadths of 
from 36 to 39 inches, 

Silk Damask, (im'dsk.) (Manuf.) A stout silk 
stuff used in upholstery, and woven by the Jacquard 
loom. 

Silk I sion, (i-loo':hiin.) (Manuf.) A species of 
delicate lace of silken material, employed in trimming 
ladies’ dresses, &. 

Silk Plus (Manuf) A silken stuff. one side of 
which bears a long, thick nap. It is used by hatters, 
dresstnnkers, Åc. 


peurauce of the Magellanic Clouds, that this criterion | Silk - throwing, (-Uiro'ing.) (Manuf.) The opera- 
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tion of winding, doubling, recling, and twisting silk 

filaments into twist, yarn, singles, &e. 
|Silk-waste, (det.) (diane. Cocoon-husks and 

silk-refuse detached in winding the filaments, and 
|! carded and spun into yarn atter the manner of cotton. 

Silk Webbing, (ere. (Manuf.) An elastic 
material manufactured in England of mixed silk and 

| india-rabber, for use by shoemukers, 

Silk’-worm Gut. (n.) A gut obtained from the 

| body of the silk-worm, and used in securing fishings 
hooks to the lines used by anglers in salmon-fishing, 
It is very strong, aud is susceptible of a high degree of 
tension after being saturated in vinegar. 

Silliman, BENJAMIN. (sil'/e-mcn.) an eminent Ameri. 
can naturalist, B. in Conn., 1779, became prof. of chem» 
istry in Yale Coll. in 1404, and in 18i8 founded The 
American Journal of Science and Arts, better known as 
Silman’s Journal, the editorship of which be held for 
a period of some twenty years. He was one of the 
ablest lecturers on chemistry and geology that his conn- 
try has produced, and published several text-books and 
treatises on those sciences, D.1864.—His son, BENJAMIN, 
n. 1816, succeeded his father in the Yale professorship, 
and with Mr. J. D. Dana became co-editor of the scien- 
tific journal before mentioned. He has, besides, pub- 
lished First Principles of Chemistry (1546), and Princi- 
ples of Physic (1858). Life of the Elder &, by G. P. 
Fisher (Philada., 1877). 

Silloth, (sil'/oth,) a seaport and watering-place of Eng- 
land, co. Cumberland, on the Solway Frith, 20 m. W. N. 
W. of Carlisle. It hus steam communication with Liv- 
erpool, Ireland, and the Isle of Man. op. 5,000. 

Nilo Rain, in Miss., a dist. of Octibbeha co 

Sil'ver Bow, in Montana Territory, a twp. of Deer 
Lodge co. 

Silver Creek, in Jowa, a township of Pottawattomie 
county. 

Silver Creek, in Nebraska, a twp. of Burt co. 

Silver Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Burke 
county, 

Silver Hill, in North Carolima, a twp. of Davidson 
county. 

Silver Lake, in Arkansas, a twp. of Arkansas co. 

Silver Lake, in Jona, a twp. of Worth co. 

Silver Lake, in Kansas, a twp. aud vill. of Shawnee 
county. 

Silver Lake, in Minnesota, a twp. of Martin co. 

Silver Ore, (r.) (Min.) Ore wherein silver, copper, 
lead, etc., are found in combination when mined, but in 
which the first-named metal is largely in excess of the 
others, 

Silver Pa’per. (Arts.) Paper of exceeding tennity 
and lightness, coated on one side with a metallic solu- 
tion. having the appearance of silver. 

Silver Park, in Nevada, a twp. of Nye co. 

Sil’ver Plate. Under this general designation are 
classed all such table utensils and appurtenances as are 
made of silver. 

Silver Ran, in Alabama, a twp. of Russell co, 

Simancas, (se-mdng’kds,) a small town of Spain, 8 m. 
S. W. of Valladolid, on the Pisnerga: pop. 1,000. It has 
a fortress in which the archives of Castile are kept. 

Simple Body. (Gem.) A body which resists all 
attempts of the chemist to resolve itinto simpler forms 
of matter. It is now supposed that all matter consists 
of molecules, which themselves are made np of atoms, 
and that all these atoms are alike, but exist under dif- 
ferent conditions, The number of simple bodies or ele 
ments are now 64, the most of which ure metals. See 
Atomic THEORY, p. 173. 

Sim-sim Seed. (Com.) See Sesamum, p. 2180. 

Simmer, (sim'mčr.) (Cambist.) In Germany, a meas- 
ure of grain varying from 1 to 1614 bush., according to 
the locality. 

Simp’son, Sm James Youno, Bart., an eminent Scot- 
tish physician, B. in co. Linlithgow, 1811, became pro- 
fessor of midwifery in Edinburgh University in 1840, 
claims to be the first who made use of anasthetics in 
obstetric operations, and to discover the peculiar prop- 
erties of chloroform, In 1856 he received the Monthyon 
prize of the French Academy of Sciences, and later was 
elected President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
He was author of Contributions lo Obstetric L’athulogy, 
Essays on Anasthetics, D. 1870. 

Simpson, in Arkansas, a twp. of Grant co. 

Simpson, in ///incis, a twp. of Johnson co. 

Simpson, in West Virginia, a township of Harrison 
county, 

Simpson’s Creek, in South Carolina, a twp. of 
Horry dist. 

Simp’‘sonville, in North Carolina, a twp. of Rocking- 
ham co. 

Sims, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lawrence co. 

Sims’s Springs, in Tennessee, a dist. of Bedford 
county. 

Sinchu, (sin-choo’.) (Metall.) A metallic alloy consti- 
tuting n variety of brass. é 

Sine Fork, in Kentucky, a prec. of Letcher co. 

Singara Nut. (sing'gu-rah.) (Com.) The commercial 
name under which are known the fruit of the Indian 
trees Trapa bicornis and Trapa natans. The kernel of 
the first-named forme an article of food to the inhabi- 
tants of China and other Asiatic countries. The Trapa 
natans supplies What are named in some parts of Europe 
Jesuit's Nuts. 

Singleton, (sing’gl-tiin,) in Tennessee, a dist. of Fen- 
tress co. 

(Sink Hole, in Georgia, a dist. of Brooks co, 

Sin net. (Naut.) Same as SENNIT, q. v. 

Si non omnes, (si nón . Lat., if not all. 
(Law,) A writ on association of justices, by which, i 
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all in commission cannot meet at the day appointed, it 
is permitted that two or more of them may proceed to 
finish the business. 

Sioux, (so0,) in Jowa, a twp. of Plymouth co. 

Sioux Rapids, in Jowa, a vill. of Barnes and Lee 
twps., Buena Vista co. 

Sioux Valley, in Dakola Territory, a twp. of Union 
co, 


Sirène, n. (Physics.) An instrument for the produc- 


tion of musical sounds in such a manner as to enable us| 
The sirène de Coig- | 


to discover their ultimate nature. 
nard de la Tour consists essentially of two circular 


discs, the upper of which is free to revolve so as almost | 


to touch the lower (Fig. 111). In each a series of holes 
is cut, arranged at equal distances in a circle about its 
axis. Through the holes in the lower (fixed) plate, 
streams of air are admitte from a bellows, and pass 
through the corresponding holes in the upper (mova- 
ble) plate, when the pairs of holes are superposed; but 
are checked when the upper plate is turned a little, re- 
admitted when the plate turns a little further, and so 
on. The holes are pierced obliquely through the upper 
late, so that the issuing stream makes it turn abont 
ts axis. The sounds given by this instrument are ex- 
ceedingly pure, like those of the flute or tuning-fork. 
The axis of the upper plate carries an endless screw, 
which turns a light train of wheels (with dials) resem- 
bling that of a gas-meter, so that when. by proper ad- 
justment of the pressure in the bellows, the instrument 
gives steadily some definite note, we may observe the 


number of turns in any number of minutes by watch. 
The number of puffs is obviously to be found from this 
by multiplying by the number of holes in the plate, 
since during one turn any hole in the upper plate has 
been opposite each of those in the lower plate in succes- 
sion. Thus we find the number of puffs per second 
necessary to the formation of any given musical note. 
More complex forms, such as Helmholtz's double sirène, 
have been devised for more recondite branches of the 
science. 

Siripul, (sir’e-pool,) a town of Central Asia, in Bokhara, 
45 mew of Balkh, and cap. of an Uzbeck principality; 

. 18,000. 

Sisal Grass, (se'sahi.) (Com.) A fibrous material ob- 
tained from the American alve, and extensively em- 
ployed in the making of ropes and cordage. It is 
shipped in bales from the port of Sisal, Yucatan, — 
whence its name, 

Sis’son, in Missouri, a twp. of Howell co. 

Sistrum, pl. SISTRA, (sìs'lrūm.) [From Gr. seistron, 
something shaken.] (Antiq.) A kiud of oval-shaped 
musical instrument of the timbrel class, made use of by 
the anc. Egyptians in the performance of the rites of 
Isis. 

Six Mile, in Alabama, a twp. of Bibb co. 

Six Mile, in Arkansas, a twp. of Franklin co. 

Six-Pound, in N. Carolina, a twp. of Warren co. 

Size’more’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Sanford co. 

Skein'nh, in Georgia, a dist. of Fannin co. 

Skilling, (skil’ling.) (Numis.) In Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, a current coin worth about one cent 
American. 

Skin’nersville, in North Carolina, a twp. of Wash- 
ington co. 

Skip’persville, in Alabama, a township of Dale 
county. 

Skip’with, in Mississippi, a precinct of Issaquena 
county. 

Skook’um Chuck, in Washington Territory, a pre- 
cinct of Lewis co. 

Skowh’égan, in Maine, a township of Somerset 
county. 

Skull Bone, in Tennessee, a district of Gibson co. 

Skull Creek, in Nebraska, a township of Butler 
county. 

Skunk-skins, (skiingk-.) (com.) Pelts obtained 
from the Skunk, fam. Mustelide. They are exported to 
Europe under various names, and are used by furriere 
for the coarser kinds of their goods. 

Slab Fork, in West Virginia, a township of Wyoming 
county. 

Slacked (or Slaked) Lime. (Chem.) Quick-lime 

ulverized by the action of moisture, &c 

Slate, in Kentucky, a precinct of Menifee co. 

Slate, in W. Virginia, a twp. of Wood co. 

Slate-spar, (sidl-.) (Min.) A reddish-white variety 
of carbonate of lime. 

Slate Range, in California, a twp. of Yuba co. 

Slate River, in Virginia, a twp. of Buckingham 
county. 
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Slat/ersville, in Utah Territory, a precinct of Weber 
co. 

|Slate Springs, in Tennessee, a district of Giles caun- 
y. 

|Slatington, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Lehigh 


co. 

Slat'or's Fork, in Kentucky, a precinct of Harlan 
co, 

|Slaughtersville, (slaw’tirz-vil,) in Kentucky, a pre- 
cinct and village of Webster co. 

Sleeping Bear, in Michigan, a twp. of Leelenaw 


co. 
Sleep’y Creek, in West Virginia, a twp. of Morgan 


co. 

Sleepy Hole, in Virginia, a township of Nansemond 
county. 

miee y Hollow, in South Carolina, a twp. of Barn- 
weli co. 

Slendan 


s (slén'ddngz.) (Manuf.) A N of 
woven an 


printed stuff, used for dress-pieces, &c. 


and polished, and generally glazed surfaces of flaws in 
rocks. They are considered to have been produced by 
the friction of the two surfaces during some movement 
of the rock. But the two surfaces of the flaw are al- 
most always so uneven that it is impossible to conceive 
that they could have rubbed against each other; be- 
sides, the flaws are generally very small, and the true 
S. is always confined to a single stratum, never passing 
into the bed above or beluw. We believe they are the 
castings of liquids or gases confined in the bed, and 
subjected to great pressure, and are similar in origin to 
the glazed cavities produced by gases in slags, or, to 
use a very familiar illustration, by the compressed 
steam in breakfast rolls, 

|Slick’ford, in Kentucky, a precinct of Wayne coun- 
ty. 

Sligo, in Georgia, a dist. of Dade co. 

Slink-leather, (slingk.) (Manuf.) Among glovers, 
a description of leather prepared from slin.s, or pre- 
maturely dropped calves, lambs, &c. 

Slit Deals, (déz.) In the English timber-trade, the 
nume given to 28 in. deul-boards. 

Sloan, SAMUEL, (slon,.) an American architect, B. in 
Chester co., Pennsylvania, 1815, designed several of the 
editices in that and other States, founded the Architec- 
tural Review, and is author of The Model Architect 
(1850-1), City and Suburban Architecture (1859), and 
Homestead Architecture (1860). 

Sloan’s, in North Carolina, a township of Moore 
county. 

Sloan’s Station, in Ohio, a township of Jefferson 
county. 

Slocum, Henry WADSWORTH, (slo’kiim,) an American 
general, B. at Syracuse, N. Y., 1827. Graduating at West 
Point in 1848, he entered upon the practice of the law 
till 1861, when he was given the command of a brigade 
of volunteers. He commanded a division in the battles 
of Gaines’ Mill, White Oak Swamp, and Malvern Hill; 
as major-general led a corps at Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg, and, in 1864, commanded a column of Geu. 
Sherman's army in its march from Atlanta to the sea. 

Sloke, (sildk.) (Bot.) A kind of sea-weed edible in its 
character. 


Slough, (slow,) in Alabama, a twp. of Limestonecoun- 
t. 


y. 

Smack’over, in Arkansas, a twp. of Ouachitacoun 
ty. 

Small’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of McMinn co. 

Smallwood, in Illinois, a twp. of Jasper co. 

Smends'ville, in Zennessee, a district of Dickson 
county. 

Smee, ALFRED, (smé,) an English scientist, B. in London, 
1818, became Surgeon to the Bank of England, and in 
1841 a Fellow of the Royal Society. He devised the 
present system of printing the notes of the Bank of 
England; bas given his name to a galvanic battery; 
and is the author of Electro- Metallurg ; Sources of 
Physical Science; The Potato-Plant, its Uses and Proper- 
ties ; Instinct and Reason, deduced from Electro- Biology ; 
Lectures on Electro-Metallurgy ; and Process of Thought, 
adapted to Words and Language. D. 1877. 

Smicks’burg, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of West Ma- 
honing twp., Indiana co, 

Smiles, SxMUEL, (smilz,) a popular English author, B. 
at Haddington, 1816. His works (which have been re- 
printed in the U. States) include: The Lise of George 
Stephenson (th ed., 1858); Self-Help (1860); Lives of the 
Engineers, with an Account of their Works (1862); Indus- 
trial Biography (1863); Lives of Boulton and Watt (1865) ; 
The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and Indus- 
tries in England and Ireland (3d ed., 1869); Character 
(1871) ; and Life of Robert Dike (1878). 

Smith, ALEXANDER, a Scottish poet, B. at Kilmarnock, 
1830; p. 1867. His works belong to the so-called 
“spasmodic school,” City Poems being his ablest per- 
formance. 

Smith, Sin Francis Pettit, an English inventor, B. at 
Hythe in 1803. Asa boy he gave proofs of great skill 
in the construction of boats; and in 1834 a model 
which he had put together, propelled by ú screw 
driven by a spring, answered so well that he ar- 
rived at the conclusion that such a screw might super- 
sede the paddle-wheels of steam-vessels. IIe accord- 
ingly experimented on an extensive scale; proved the 
practicability of his invention; and, in 1838, was suc- 
cessful in having it adopted by the English Board of 
Admiralty. At the expiration of his patent in 1856 he 
had the satisfaction of seeing no fewer than 327 vessels 
of ull classes fitted with the screw in the English navy, 
aud an equal number in the merchant-service ; besides 
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which, it had been largely adopted by the marine of all 
civilized nations. D. 1874, 

Smith, Gotpwin, an English author and educationalist, 
B. at Reading, in 1823, received his education at Eton 
and Oxford. In the latter university he became Profes- 
sor of Modern History, a post he resigned in 1866 to fill 
the chalr of English and Constitutional History at 
Ithaca, N. Y. Among his more important works are: 
Lectures on the Study of History; and Three English 
Statesmen: Pym, Cromwell, and Pit! (1867). 

Smith, SYDNEY, a celebrated English divine, author, 
and wit, was B. in Essex, 1771. He was one of the 
founders and first editor of the Edinburgh Review, and 
largely aided the work of Catholic Emancipation by 
his Letters of Peter Plymicy, a work which has ex- 
hausted numerous editions. D. 1845. 

Smith, in Arkansas, a township of Columbia county. 
—A township of Cross county.—A township of Da)las 
county.—A township of Drew county. 

Smith, in Missouri, a township of Dade county —A 
township of Laclede county.—A township of Worth 
county, 

Smith’burg, in Maryland, a vill. of Cavetown dist, 
Washington co. 

Bralea ale, in Mississippi, a twp. of Amite coun- 
y- 

Smith'field, in West Virginia, a vill. of Averill twp, 
Jefferson co. 

Smith’field, in West Virginia, a twp. of Roanecoun- 


ty. 

Smith'port,in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Keating twp., 
McKean co. 

Smith's, in Alabama, a township of Tuscaloosa coun- 


ty. 
‘Smith/’s, in Georgia, a district of Baldwin county 
—A district of Columbia county.—A district ot 
Harris county.—A district of Hart county.—A district 
of Laurens county.—A district of Twiggs county. 
Smith’s, in Kentucky, a prec. of Marshall co. 
Smith’s, in Mississippi, a dist. of Greene co. 
Smith's, in North Carolina, a twp. of Duplin 
662. — A twp. of Robeson co. 
Smith’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Cannon co. 
A dist. of Hardeman co.; pop. 664— A dist. of Tipson 


co. 
Smith’s Bridge, in North Carolina, a twp. of Macon 


co. 

Smith’s City, in Missouri, a vill. of Bowling Green 
twp., Pettis co. 2 

Smith’s Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Warren 


co, 

Smith’s Galch, in Wyoming Territory, a twp. of 
Sweetwater co. 

Smith’s Is‘land, in Maryland, a dist. of Somerset 


co. 
Smith’s Mills, in Kentucky, a prec. of Henderson 


co.; 

Smith’s Point, in Tezas, a precinct of Chambers 
county. 

Smith’s River, in California, a township of Del 
Norte county. 

Smith’s River, in Virginia, a township of Patrick 
county. 

Smith’s Shop, in Tennessee, a district of Cheatham 
county, 

Smith’s Springs, in Tennessee, a dist. of Williamson 
county. 

Smith’ville, in Georgia, a dist. of Lee co, 

Smithville, in South Carolina, a township of Marl» 

ro co. 
Smithville, in Tennessee, a dist. of Union co. 
|\Smok’ey Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Scott 


county. 

N in Kansas, a twp. of Ellis co. A 
twp. ol Tre; o co. 

Smoky Hill, in Kansas, a township of McPherson 
county. 

Smoky Quartz, (me kworts.) (Min.) A smoke- 
colored variety of quartz. 

Smut, n. (Agric.) An affection of wheat, barley, oats, 
and other plants of the sume natural order, deriving its 
name from the black sooty mass into which the recep- 
tacle of the germen and the base of the glumes are con- 
verted, the pistil and stamens being completely abor- 
tive. It commences its growth long before the sheath 
opens to give liberty to the inflorescence. Smut is pro- 
duced by a fungus of the gen. Uslilago, allied to the gen. 
Uredo, and characterized by its simple spores springing 
at first from delicate threads or produced in the form 
of closely-packed cells, which ultimately break up into 
a powdery mass. It is far more common in oats and 
barley than in wheat, and sometimes does considerable 
damage, affecting the ultimate produce; but as the 
spores are blown away at an early stage, and there is 
no appearance of the malady, like bunt, at harvest, it is 
not much regarded by agriculturists. It is a common 
notion indeed among them that it may be prevented by 
proper dressing, and several preparations are sold for 
the purpose, which make great promise, but it is quite 
clear from the nature of the fungus that they must be 
wholly inoperative. The spores are dispersed over the 
whole face of the country, and do not adhere to the 

rain itself, As soon as the seed is sown, they are ready 
A the soil to contaminate the young plant. We have 
in vain attempted to impregnate grain with smut, 
though rubbing healthy seeds with bunt-spores seldom 
or never fails. The probability is that the smut-spores 
require a long season of rest before their germination 
takes place, whereas bunt-spores develop their peculiar 
spawn a few hours after being sown. Smut occurs in 
all parts of the world where cereals aro cultivated, and 
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is subject to slight variations according to the different 
plants upon which it is developed, but not such as to 
justify the separation of several species. On Indian 
corn it attains an enormous size, measuring frequently 
some inches in diameter, 

Smyrna, (smir/nak,) in Florida, a prec. of Volusia 


co. 

Smyr'na, in North Carolina, a township of Carteret 
county. 

Smyrna Cloth. (Manu/.) A raw silk stuff woven 
in dark-colored arabesque colors for use by uphols- 
terers. 

Smyrna Land'ing, in Delaware, a vill. of Duck 
Creek twp., Kent co. 

Snakebite, in North Carolina, a township of Bertie 
county. 

Snake River, in Idaho Territory, a mining dist. of 
Oneida co. 

Snake Spring, in Pennsylvania,a twp. of Bedford 
county. 

Snet'ter’s, in South Carolina, a twp. of Darlingtoncoun- 


ty. 

Sni'bar. in Missouri, a twp. of Jackson co.—A twp. of 
Lafayette co. 

Snoho'mish, in Washingt Territory, a northwest 
county; area, about 1400 square miles. It is bounded 
on the west by Puget Sound, and drained by the Sko- 
komish, Snohomish, and Steilaquamish rivers. The 
Cascade range of mountains extend along the east bor- 
der. Cap. Mukilteo. Pop, (1580) 1,387. 

Snow Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Mitchell 
co.—A twp. of Stokes co. 

Snow Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Smith coun- 


ty. 

Snow Creek, in Virginia, a township of Franklin 
county. 

Snuff- flour. (Manuf.) Dried tobacco-leaves pre- 
pared for conversion into snuff. 

Soap-ber’ry, u. (H., Seo SAPINDACEZ, above. 

Soap Creek, in Jia, a twp. of Davis co. 

Soap-wort, (-wiirt,) u. (Bot.) See SAPONARIA, 

Sob’by, in Tennessee, a dist. of McNairy co. 

Socastee’, in South Carolina, a township of Horry 
county. 

Socopo'tay, in Alabama, a township of Coosa county. 

So dam. in Tennessee, a dist. of Rhea co. 

Sod dy. in Tennessee, a dist. of Hamilton co. 

Bof, dF) (Munuf.) A textile stuff woven of goat's 
hair, and imported from Angora. 

Sofi Solder, (sodir.) (Metall.) An alloy consisting 
of 2 parts of tiu, 1 of lead, and 1 of bismuth; exten- 
sively used by coppersmiths, tiumen, &c. 

Soils. (Agric.) ‘The fertility of soils has no relation 
to the chronological succession of the strata of the 
earth's crust; thus, igneous rocks produce a naturally 
fertile soil, though they seldom become thoroughly 
disintegrated; metamorphic or transition rocks furnish 
one of poor quality, as does also the greater portion of 
the Silurian systein; while to the vast mass of the 
secondary group of deposits, especially the Devonian 
syste, with its old red sandstone, and limestone, and 
marl-beds, the mountain limestone of the Carbonifer- 
ous system, and the new red sandstone of the Permian 
and Triassic systems, belong some of the richest tracts 
in the world, though numerous members of the same 
group supply barren and ungrateful soils. The Lias, 
QUlitic, and Wealden systems generally supply clay- 
soils of considerable fertility, but of the densest text- 
ure and most intractable character; soils formed from 
the cretaceous group are extremely variable in quaii- 
ty; but wheu the chalk is largely mixed with sand 
or clay, they exhibit a considerable degres of fertili- 
ty: however, they have one great general character- 
istic, being sometimes extremely fertile, and again 
almost wholly barren: and, in short, we are bound to 
come to the conclusion, that the mere geological com- 
position of soils affords no very reliable criterion by 
which their economic value can be estimated, their 
fertihzing power being largely modified by the vari- 
ous action of heat, moisture, and other meteorological 
agencies, But however soils may vary in a geological 
point of view, they are all resolvable into a few elements 
— viz, the various compounds of aluminium, iron, 
manganese, the four alkaline metals, the seven alkaline 
earths, and the four organic elemeutary substances. 
These I$ bodies supply, singly or in combination, all 
the constituents necessary to the growth of plants, each 
of them having its own portion of the plant to sustain; 
— the silica producing strength and rigidity in the 


stems; alumina giving tenacity to the soil, and so 
reudering ita stable support; magnesia perfecting the 
sends; iron absorbing oxygen and aminomia from the 
atinosphere, and giving it up as required; and so on. 
Of these ingredients, silica, alumina, lime, along with 
matter derived from organic bodies, constitute the bulk 
of the soil; the other ingredients existing only in mi- 
hute quantity; and hence is derived the common quad- 
ruple division of soils intostlictouy or sandy, aryillacevus 
or cluyry, culcureous, and humous. lt is not suf- 
ficient that soil possesses all the ingredients necessary 
for rendering it fertile, or that these ingredients are in 
a sulliciently comminuted state to enable them to be 
absorbed; there is besides a certain physical or me- 
chanical condition necessary, Thus. for example, a soil 
which pases too great a proportion of silica, is too 
little retentive of moisture, and has not suficient con- 
sistency of texture to be an effective support of tall 
plants; one in which calcareous matter abounds is also 
too dry a soil; while if alumina predominates, it is 
generally too retentive of moisture; and a great excess 


of the last-named ingredient renders it so extremely 
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tenacious as to be almost incapable of reduction to a 
proper mechanical state. The soil which is physically 
Inost perfect is composed of about equal proportions of 


the two gr ingredients, silica and alumina, and is 
generally known as loam, being distinguished into clay 
loam or sandy loum, according as the alumina or silica 
sensibly predominates, But the physical qualities of soils 
do not wholly depend upon their composition; they are 
also largely affected by the depth of the soil itself, and 
the quality of the subsoil, Should the soil and subsoil 
be both retentive, or both porous, the defects of these 
states as to dryness or moisture are considerably in- 
creased; if porous and retentive soils of good depth 
rest upon subsoils of a contrary churacter, the defects 
of the former ure to a considerable degree amended. 
But the advantages and disadvantages of these condi- 
tions must to very large extent be judged by the preva- 
lent character of the climate, a somewhat porous sub- 
soil in a cold moist district being generally preferable, 
and vice versa, Euch of these classes of soils, when 
possessed of the chemical ingredients in quantity suf- 
ficient for the wants of plants, and of a texture favora- 
ble to their growth, excels in the production of certain 
species. Thus, the clay lontms are unequalled for the 
production of wheat and beans; the sandy loams for 
barley, rye, and the various root-crova: while both are 
well suited for the growth of the other cultivated plants, 
or for perennial pasture. Besides the calcareous and 
marly soils which may be, according to circumstances, 
classed as a clayey or sandy soil, rarely the former, 
there is the humous soil, which posse character- 
istics peculiarly its own, It is not devoid of consistency 
like the sandy, or retentive of moisture like the clayey 
soils, but in its natural state is spongy and elastic in 
texture, of a remarkably dark color, and when dried, 
becomes inflammable, and even when much improved 
by culture, retains these characteristics in a considera- 
ble degree. It consists wholly, or to a great extent. of 
vegetable matter, and is found in perfection in forests 
of ancient date, as the woods of America, and in the 
peculiar form of Peat in many parts of the world. In 
its ordinarily decomposed condition, it is at once the 
richest of soils; but in the state of peat it calls for 
long-continued drainage, and the application of decom- 
posing agents, betore it can be rendered of service in 
the production of crops. Tmprovements of a soil must, 
then, as is sven from the foregoing considerations, be 
effected either by supplying the substances required by 
plants to a soil which is deficient in them, by altering 
its depth and texture, and by removing excess, or sup- 
plying deficiency of moisture. The first of these ob- 
jects is effected by the introduction and incorporation 
of Manures with the svil, care being taken that the 
manure contains the requisite ingredients, and in such 
acondition as to be assimilable by plants either directly 
or indirectly through the soil, and by the more thor- 
ough exposure of the soil to the action of the atmos- 
phere: the second is effected by the admixture of marl 
or clay with sandy, chalky, or peat soils, of lime, ashes, 
or burnt clay, with tenacious clay soils, or by the mix- 
ture of the subsoil (if differing in quality) with the soil 
by means of the subsoil plough, or by more complete 
surface-tillage, and free exposure to the action of the 
frost; and the third is accomplished by drainage and 
irrigation. The fertility aud chemical composition of 
soil may be approximately determined by inspection 
of its color and texture; but more accurately, as 
well as its dryness or moisture, excess or defect of 
silica and alumina, by the predominance of certain spe- 
cies of wild plants or weeds. In a lecture lately de- 
livered before the Chemical Society of London, upon 
the productive power of soils in relation to the loss of 
plant-tood by drainage, the eminent agricultural chem- 
ist Velcker took occasion to refer to the inutility, for 
most purposes, of the analysis of soils, as ordinarily 
conducted, He states that there are many apparently 
similar soils— that is, soils in which analysis shows 
like quantities of the same constituents — which differ 
widely in their productive powers, owing to the fact 
that the indications are of ultimate composition instead 
of showing states of combination in which the ingre- 
dients exist in the soil. Another consideration of im- 
portance is that soil analyses throw no light upon the 
physical or mechanical conditions which atfect the fer- 
tility of land, The productiveness of laud is much in- 
fluenced, too, by the character of the subsoil and its 
composition in relation to the surface-soil, of which a 
goil analysis conveys no information. Again, meteoro- 
logical conditions, such as the aspect of the field, the 
prevailing wiud, the amount of rain, and the distribu- 
tion of the rain-fall in the year, are all of the utmost 
importance in farming, and are, of course, not indicated 
by any analysis. Dr. Veelcker, however, would not be 
considered as regarding such analyses as of no value, 
since in many cases quite the contrary is the fact. For 
instance, it is easy to determine whether a soil is de- 


ficient in lime or not. and thus ascertain whether it is 
Solomo 
‘Solomon, in Kansas, a twp. of Saline co. 

Solomon Rapids, in Aunsas, « twp. of Mitchell 


proper to impart a dressing of this mineral. It is also 
known that potash salts may be applied with great ad- 
vantage on some soils, while on others their fertilizing 
effects are scarcely perceptible: and the determination 
of the question whether there be enough potash in the 
soil will enable us to decide upon the proper action in 
this respect. Again, it is possible to ascertain, by 
finding whether there is potash in clay, as to its be 
benefited by burning; burnt clay being an excellent 
fertilizer if the clay contains undecomposed silicates of 
potash; but the expense of this process would be en- 
tirely wasted if the clay be naturally poor in alkaline 
silicates. Again, peaty soils are often completely bar- 
ren, this couditiun being due, in most cases, to the 
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presence of sulphate of iron and finely divided iron 
pyrites, so small an amount as 4 per cent. of the 
former being quite sufficient to render a soil entirely 
unproductive, We can also ascertain by analysis 
whether a soil contains an excessive portion of one or 
more matters Otherwise uselul to vegetation, such as 
nitrate of potash, chloride of sodium. etc. It appears 
to be the fact that all soils which contain readily solu- 
ble salts, in quantities admitting of precise determina- 
tion, are more or less unproductive, although the salt 
may be a very effective fertilizer when applied in a 
weaker solution, Thus a soil containing one-tenth per 
cent., or even less, of common salt hardly grows any 
crop; this being the case with Jand inundated by the 
sen. Such a proportion, indeed, of any substance is 
much greater than could at any time be applied with 
safety, while very minute quantities are frequently of 
the utmost efficiency; for so small a quantity as fifty 
pounds of nitrate of soda. applied to an acre of grass- 
land, or to wheat or barley, and thoroughly washed 
into the soil, will produce a most marked effect in the 
darker green color and greater luxuriance of the herb- 
age compared with the portion net so treated. One 
hundred pounds of ammoma applied to an acre of land, 
in the shape at sulphate or of chloride of ammonium, 
has been known to raise the average produce of wheat 
twenty bushels, with a corresponding increase of wheat 
straw; and three hundred pounds of superphosphate 
of lime, of good quality, has been found to increase the 
turnip crop in favorable seasons from six to ten tons 
per acre, Ifa man wishes to make a living by farming, 
Dr. Voelcker thinks that at least from three to five 
times as much of all the more important fertilizers 
must be put annually upon the land as is removed from 
it in the crops, a depreciation in the crop resulting 
when a materially less amount is applied, 


Soldier, (:d/d'jdr,) in Jowa, a township of Monona 


county. 


Soldier, in Kansas, a twp. of Shawnee co. 
Soldo, (% do.) 


(Numis.) In Italy, a piece of current 
money worth about 24 cents American, 


‘Soledad, (sv-lu'daùd,) in Culifornia, a twp. of Los An- 


geles co.; 


Solenoid, (6 e.) n. (Physics.) A helix of wire 


made use of in electrical experiments. It is constructed 
by winding stout copper-wire upon a convenient cylin- 
der of wood or pasteboard, which is theu withdrawn 
from the helix formed; the ends of the wire are then 
turned in so as to pass along the axis of the helix to the 
middle, where they are brought ont between two of the 
turns and can be attached to the terminals of a battery 
in any required way. The different parts of the helix 
are insulated from each other either by using covered 
wire, or, which is preferable, by using stiff wire and 
bending it so that the parts may not be in contact. 
(Chem.) The passage of bodies 
from the liquid to the solid state, The process is the 
reverse of that known as fusion. It is accompanied by 
evolution of heatand in general by change of volume, 
Two principal laws govern the phenomenon. (1) Each 
substance solidifies at a fired temperature Uf the pressure 
upon it be always the same; that temperature is the tem- 
perature of fusim for the body. (2) From the commence- 
ment to the close of the procesa the temperature of the 
liquid remains at this fired point, Prof, James Thomson 
showed that when bodies which expand on solidifying, 
as ice does, are subjected to pressure, the freezing-point 
is lowered, while the application of pressure raises the 
point of solidification of bodies which contract on as- 
suming the solid condition. Under certain circumstances 
it is possible to cause a departure from the first law. 
If water be deprived of air by boiling, and be per- 
mitted to cool under a layer of oil so as to prevent its 
absorbing more air, it may, if kept perfectly still, be 
reduced to a temperature many degrees below its freez- 
ing-point; on enclosing it also in fine capillary tubes, 
M. Despretz lowered its temperature to 209 C. before it 
solidified. In the first case, however, ou causing solidi- 
fication to take place, which may be done by geutly 
disturbing the water or by dropping in a small spicule 
of ice, a quantity of ice is suddenly formed sufficient by 
the heat that it gives out to mise the temperature of 
the whole liquid to the ordinary freezing-point, and 
solidification then goes on steadily and gradually if the 
water be connected with some arrangement for re- 
moving heat trom it. The term solidification is some- 
times, though not generally, applied to cases in which 
bodies are precipitated or crystallize from solutions, 


Solly, EDVARD. (sl,) an eminent English chemist, g. 


in London, 1819, became Lecturer on Chemistry at the 
Royal Institution in 1841; Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1843; aud Professor of Chemistry in the East India 
Company's Military College at Addiscombe in 1545. & 
has devoted himself specially to chemistry in its appli- 
cations to agriculture and technology, and has pub- 
lished Rural Chemistry (1843), und The Syllabus of 
Chemistry (1849). 

in Kansas, a twp. of Cloud co. 


co, 


‘Soluble Garnet, (%-. (Dyeing.) A pigment 


dyeing wool ull intermediate shades between garnet 
and chestnut-brown, It is priucipally obtained from 
picric acid. 


i 
Soluble Glass is a water-glass made from a fusion 


of sand and potash, and is employed sometimes as a 
varnish. 


Solution, (so-loo'shiin,) n. (Chem.) It does not always 


happen that heat increases the solvent powers of a 
liquid. Lime is more soluble in colu water than in 


SOME 


hot, so that oold water saturated with lime becomes tur- 
bid if heated. So also a compound of lime and sugar, 
soluble in cold water, is separated from solution if 
heated to boiling. Certain salts also attain a maxi- 
mum of solubility long before the liquid reaches the 
boiling point. Sodic inen for example, is most 
soluble at about 33° C. (92° F.) than at higher tempera- 
tures. Sodic seleuiate and ferrous sulphate are further 
examples of this curious point. Graham long ago 
pointed out that heat diminishes the force of adhesion 
as well as that of cohesion, the latier being in general 


more rapidly diminished by heat than the former force. 
Hence in these exceptional cases the adhesion of the, 


water decreasing in a greater ratio than the cohesion 
of the salt may account for the peculiarity in question. 
But, ou the other hand, common salt has sensibly the 
game solubility at all temperatures between 0° and 
100 C., whoreas most salts, such as potassic nitrate, 
increase considerably in solubility as the temperature 
rises to the boil:ng point. Lt would be an interest- 
ing inquiry, as Prof. Sullivan suggests, to endeavor to 
determine the condition of salts in solution at tem- 
eratures very much above the boiling point of water, 
racic acid, for example, is volatile in the vapor of 
water; hence, it docs not follow that salts would be pre- 
cipitated when water under the influence of a high tem- 
perature assumed the gascous state; but the saline 
molecules might still remain attached to the gaseous 
molecules. Solutions differ from chemical compounds 
in retaining the properties both of the solvent and of 
the solvend ; thus, cainphorated spirit retains the prop- 
erties both of camphor and of spirit; but the prop- 
erties of the chemical compound water, for example, 
have nothing in common with the properties of its 
constituent gases. Moreover, solution is accompanied 
by a lowering of temperature; but where a definite 
chemical compound is formed, as when water and lime 
are brought together, heat is evoived We have no 
very intimate knowledge as to the condition of com- 
pound bodies in solution. In the case of hydrated 
salts it is probable that the water of crystallization 
quits the saline molecules, and that the salt exists in 
solution in the anhydrous form. But the law of solu- 
bility up to the temperature of boiling water is scarcely 
known except in the case of a very few salts. The 
elaborate inquiries that have been made on solutions 
refer more chiefly to other parts of physics than to 
solubility, such as the influence of salts on the boiling 
point, or the diffusion, or the capillarity, or the latent 
solution heat, or the atomic volume of saline solutions. 
There are many points connected with solution that 
require investigation, but the inquiry is tedious and 
difficult, in order to secure correct results capable of 
graphic co-ordination. 

Somali Land, (s0-mah'le,) an extensive maritime 
country in the east of Africa, triangular in shape, and 
bounded on the N. by the Gulf of Aden, on the S.E. by 
the Indian Ocean, and on the S.W. by the Zub River. 
From the middle course of the Zub to Cape Guardafui, 
which forms the apex of the triangle, the distance is 
nearly 900 m. The area of the country is estimated at 
330,000 sq. m.; but as a great part of its interior still 
remains unexplored, the number of its inhabitants hus 
mot been ascertained. The surface is elevated and even 
mountainous in the N., and slopes in terraces towards 
the 8. The Zub, which forms the S.W. boundary, is a 
large fertilizing stream, drawing its waters trom the 
mountains of Southern Abyssinia, and flowing S.E. 
between the territories of the Gallas on the W., and 
those of the Somali on the E.. to its mouth on the N. 
frontier of Zanzibar. The Webbe Shebéli, or Haines 
River, flowing S.E., and the Nogal, flowing E. S. E., are 
the other chief rivers. The country between the Zub 
and the laines is well cultivated, and produces abun- 
dance of grain. Between the Haines and Nogal, the 
land presents a flat grassy surface, considered by the 

toral Somali a famous cattle district. The present 
mali race were originally Arabs, who landed on the 
African shore south of the Gulf of Aden early in the 
15th cent. Driving back the earlier inhabitants of the 
country, who were Christians, the Moslems made them- 
selves masters of the country. The inhabitants are 
extremely violent and quarrelsome in their disposition, 
are notorious for cheating and lyiug, and for the most 
part pursue a wandering, pastoral life. The chief 
trading-place is Berbera, on the north coast; and the 
products of the country are sheep, oxen, ghee, grass- 
made mats, ostrich-feathers, and hides. These are ex- 
eet at the ports for cloth, dates, rice, beads, and 
ron, 

Som brerete, (s)m-bra-ra'ta,) a town of Mexico, State 
and 90 in. N.W. of the city of Zacatecas. Near it are 
productive silver-mines. Pop. 14,000. 

Somers, Joan, Lorp, (sim’trz,) an English jurist and 
statesman, B. at Worcester, 1650, became one of the 
leaders of the Whig party in Parliament, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal in 1693, and Lord Chancellor in 1697. 
He was chairman of the committee which drew up the 
famous Decluration of Rights, one of the safeguards of 
English liberty ; and was the ablest advocate and par- 
liamentary debater of his time. D. 1716. 

Som ers, in insis, a twp. of Champaign co. 

Somerset, (sim’iir-sét,) in Illinois, a twp. of Saline 


co. 
Somerset, in Indiana, a vill. of Laurel twp., Franklin 
co. 


Somerville, Mary FAIRFAX, (simirvil,) a distin- 


ished British scientist, B. near Edinburgh in 1780. 


he early manifested an extraordinary aptitude for the 
exact sciences, and in 1831 produced a summary of the 
Mecanique Céleste of Laplace, which at once drew public 


SOUL 
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attention to her powers of intellect. This was succeeded 
in 1834 by another— The Connection of the Physical 
Sciences, a work which established her reputation. In 
1848 she published her Physical Geography, comprising 
the history of the earth in its whole material organiza- 
tion, and, consequently, embracing all those branches 
of scientific inquiry to which she had, at various times, 
directed her attention. This accomplished lady D, at 
Naples in 1872. 
‘Som’‘mer’s Corners, in Ohio, a vill. of Fairfield 
twp., Butler co, 
Sono’ra, iu Georgia, a dist. of Gordon co. 
Sonora, in Kentucky, u vill. of Wallingsford prec., Har- 
| din co. 


Sop’choppy, in Florida, a prec. of Wakulla co.; pop. 
ot 


Soricidæ, (so- rede,) n. pl. (Zoél.) See SHREW, in 
the body of this work. 

Sothern, Evwarp Askew, (sùth'ŭrn,) a popular Eng- 
lish comedian, B. in Liverpool, 1830, was educated for 
the Church, but the stage proving more congenial to his 
tastes, he adopted it as his profession, and in 1851 went 
to the U. States, where he made his first appearance on 
the Boston boards. He afterwards filled leading en- 
gagements for five years in New York city, where he 
first introduced his famous character of Lord Dundreary, 
in the play of “Our American Cousin.” In this role, 
one of his own invention and individualization, & cre- 
ated a perfect “furore.” performing the character for 
1,100 nights in the U. States, and, after his arriving in 
London, repeating it for 490 consecutive nights at the 
Haymarket Theatre—the longest run of any piece on 
record. He made another visit to N. Y. D. 1881. 

Soubresaut, (600-b’r-so’,) w. [Fr.] (em.) A term 
applied by the French to the inconvenient and even 
dangerous phenomena of bumping or jumping ebullition. 

Sounding, n. (From Fr. sonder, to sound.] (Naut.) 
The act of trying the depth of water with a plummet. The 
difficulties of deep-sea sound- 
ing arise from the enormous 
magnitude which the retard- 
ing force, resulting from the 
friction of the line through 
the water, acquires when the 
line has the length of some 
miles. In some parts of the 
Atlantic where it requires a 
sounding-line four or five miles 
long, it was difficult and often 
impossible to ascertain whe- 
ther or not the plummet 
reached the bottom, owing to 
the fact that even a gentle 
under-current flowing in the 
same or in an opposite direc- 
tion to that of the surface, 
would suffice to drift the line 
enough to run it off the reel 
long after the weight had 
reached the bottom, Brooke's 
apparatus (Fig. 112), which 
obviates all the difficulties of 
deep-sea sounding, consists of 
a heavy iron ball, A, with a 
cylindrical iron bar, B, pass- 
ing through its centre. The 
ball is supported by an iron 
rest, C, suspended by wires 
from above. Two arms, DD, divided into two branches, 
and turning 
loosely on 
pivots, are at- 
tached to up- 
per end of 
bar. To the 
lower branch- 
es of these 
arms are at- 
tached the 
wires of the 
iron rest, and 
to the upper 
ones the line 
is fustened. 

The ball is 

kept in place 

upon the bar 

so long as the 

weight hangs 

upon the line, 

but so soon as 

the lower end 

of the bar 

touches bot- 

tom, the line 

slackens, and 

the weight of 

the ball draws 

the branches 

of the arms down and lets the loops of the rest slip off, 
as in Fig. 113. The cylindrical bar, B, is thus liberated 
(2), and can be brought to the surface having its arma- 
ture in the hollow end, E, filled with the sand, mud, 
or shells of the bottom. 

|Soule’s Apparn' tus. (Piysics.) An ingenious con- 

trivance devised by the distinguished mechanician, Dr. 

Soule, of Manchester, England, for the purpose of veri- 

fying the principle of the equivalence and mutual con- 

vertibility of mechanical force and heat. In this appa- 
ratus, (Fig. 114,) the mechanical force is changed into 
heat by being employed to produce friction amoug the 


Fig. 112. 
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particles of a fluid. At A is a reservoir containing a 
known weight of water, with a thermometer, B, im- 
mersed in it to recurd the changes of temperature. A 
paddle-wheel, D, is so arranged as to revolve by the de- 
scent of a weight suspended by a cord wound around 
the axle. The descent of this weight raises the tempera- 
ture of the water in a fixed and regular ratio, and 
proves beyond a doubt that heat and mechanical mo- 
tion are only two forms of force convertible by a fixed 
equivalent into each other. See SouLe’s EQUIVALENT. 


Fig. 114. — souLE’s APPARATUS. 


Soule’s Equivalent. (P..) Soule adopted as the 
unit of measurement of heat that quantity reqnired fo 
raise one pound of water one degree of Fuhrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, and as the unit of force, that amount necessary 
to raise one pound in weight one foot high, nt the surface 
of the earth. He proved by experiment that the quan- 
tity of heat required to raise one pound of water one 
degree Fahr., was equivalent, if converted into mechani- 
cal force, to raise one pound in weight 772 fert into the 
air, and conversely — that a weight of ope pound falling 
772 feet and striking a solid obstacle at the foot of its 
descent, would develop by the concussion a quantity 
of heat sufficient to raise the temperature of a pound 
of water one degree. Or, to express the principle brietly, 
one unit of heat is equivalent to 772 foot-pounds, This 
is known as Sade's Equivalent — the term foot-pounds 
meaning the force required to raise one pound one 

foot. 

Sour’wood, in Tennessee, a dist. of Overton co. 

South, in Missouri, a twp. of Dade co. 

South/all’s, in Tennessee, a district of Williamson 
county. 

South Amer’ica, in Kentucky, a precinct of Whitley 
county. 

South Ann, in Michigan, a township of Charlevoix 
county. 

South Arlington, in Ohio, a vill. of Clay twp., 
Montgomery co. 

South Bend. in Nebraska, a twp. of Cass co. 

South Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, a borough of 
Northampton co. 

South Boulder Valley, in Coloradoa district of 
Boulder co, 

South Branch, in Minnesola, a twp. of Watonwan 


co. 

pear Burlington, in Vermont, a twp. of Critten- 

en co. 

South Caroli' nn. The following items of statistical 
information, collected from the niuth Federal Census 
fully exhibit the agricultural and financial condition of 
this State on June 30, 1870: —Total number. of acres of 
land in farms 12,105,280; of which 3,010,539 consisted 
of improved lands, 6,443,851 of woodland, and 2,650,890 
of other unimproved soil; the cash value of farms under 
cultivation $44,808,763, exclusive of $2,282,946 of imple- 
ments and machinery: amount of wages paid for hus- 
bandry during the year $7,404,297 ; total value of farm 
products $41,909,402; of orchard stuffs $47,960 ; of mar- 
ket-gardens $127,459; of lumber, &c., $167,253. In the 
same year, the value of home manus, summed up ag- 
gregate returns figuring at $312,191. Of live-stock on 
farms $12,443,510, The enumeration of live-stock was: 
horses 44,105; mules and asses 41,327; milch cows 
98,693; working oxen 17,685; other cattle 132,025; 
sheep 124,594; swine 395,999. The out-turn of farm pro- 
ducts gave the following results: 


bhs. 783,610 | Cane sugar, 
36,165 | Maple sugar, 
7,614,207 | Rice, 

613,593 | Hops, 
Barley, 4,752 | Wool, 
Buck wheat, 312 | Butter, 
Pease and beans, “ 460,378 | Cheese, 
Irish potatoes, “ 83,252 | Wax, 
Sweet potatoes, “ 1,342,165 | Hay, tons, 10,665 
Clover-seed, = 5,830 | Wine, gls. 
Grass-seed, “ 1,878 | Cane molasses, “ 
Honey, Tbs. 194,253 | Sorghum “ “ 
Tobacco, 3,805 Cotton, 


Total number of farms in the State 51,889, showing an 
increase of 18,718 over the last decennial returns. The 

reentage of the unimproved land under tillage was 
75d. agninst 71°8 in 1860. Turning to matters of finance 
and revenue, we find the State possessing a total as- 
sessed value $183,913,337 ; of which $119,494,675 repre- 
sented real estate, and the balance personal estate: 
as against a true valuation of both real and personal 
estate standing at $208,146,989. Thess figures exhibit 


Ibs. 


“ 


1,055 
2 
32,304,825 
1,507 
156,314 
„1,461,980 
“ 169 
“ 1180 


Rye, 

Indian corn, 2 
Oats. p 
“ 
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& decrease since the period of the last census (1860) of: | 
total assessed value 805,405,791; true value of real and | 

ersonal estate $44,091,765. Total amount of taxation 
or. 67, of which State assessments absorbed $1,321,- 
dat; county $979,000; municipal $570,833; increase over 
1860 $1,457,259. Total public State debt, other than un- 
tional, $13,075,229; of which $7,665,909 is funded upon 
bonds in circulation; all other of county debt $97,112: 
total municipal and non-public bonded debt $5,312,208. 
The aggregate returns of true population give a capita- 
tion of 705,606; of which 289,007 white, 415,814 col- 
ored, 1 Chinese, and 124 Indian. Male citizens arrived 
at legal age 116.979. Gain of population 1,898, of 0'27 
per cent. of which white deficiency (56 per cent., and 
colored gain 0°35 per cent. Of the above capitation 


60,000,000 escudos, contracted in 1871 under the author- 
ity of the Cortes; thus bringing the actual national lia- 
bilities to a total of 2.826,83, 475 escudos ($1,524,846,- 
628). The army in the early part of 1870 (latest known 


return) stood at 295,000 men rank and file, including 


troops serving in Cuba and other colonies; the navy at 
the same period presented a total effective of 120 steam- 
ers, 78 guns and 25.540 horse-power, besides 3 sailing- 
vessels with an armament of 32 guns; in addition there 
were then in course of construction 4 more steamers of 
27 guus and 2,100 horse power, This fleet was manned by 
a personnel of BS superior and petty officers, 14,000 sea- 
men, and 5,500 marines. On the Ist Jan., 1870, the 
railroads in Operation throughout the kingdom aggre- 
gated 3,374 m.,and the telegraph lines 6,055 m., the lat- 


of view. A reflecting prism is sometimes fixed be 
neath one-half of the slit, so as to obtain 8 standard 
spectrum in the field together with the one uuder ex- 
amination, 

5 Mill, in Alabama, a township of Pickens 
countx. 

Speed’well, in Missuri, a twp. of St. Clair co. 

Speedwell, in Virginin, a township of Wythe co. 

Speiss, (mis) or Sprig. AMin.) A name applied toa 
mixed sulphide and arsenide of nickel, obtained in the 
manufacture of smalt, Nickel is usually procured 
from it. 

Spelter, (sp/l'tiir.) (Metall.) The commercial name 

given to plates of manufactured zinc. It is largely 

imported into the U. States from Europe, and is also 


See page 25d, 

South Ches'ter, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Dela- 
ware co. 

South Delphi, (die,) in Indiana, a vill. of Deer 
Creek twp., Carroll co. 

South Dixon. in Illinois, a twp. of Lee co. 

Southeast Pella, in Jowa, a vill. of Lake Prairie 
twp., Marion co. 

South EIK horn, in Kentucky, a precinct of Fayette 
county. 

Southfield, in Virginia, a towuship of Elizabeth City 
county. 

South Fork, iv Arkansas, a township of Montgomery 
county. 

South Fork, in (Cilifornia, a twp. of Humboldt co. 
—A twp. of Klamath co, 

South Fork, in Minois, a township of Christian co. 

South Fork, in Kentucky, n prec. of Powell co—A 
prec. of Wayne co. 

South Fork, in Missouri, a township of Monroe co. 

South Fork, in North Carolina, a twp. of Forsyth 
county. 

South Fork Salmon River, in Jdaho Territory, 
a dist. of Idaho co. 

South Homer, in Illinois, a township of Champaign 
county. 

South Gib’son, in Tennessee, a district of Gibson 
county. 

South Glenn's Falls, in New York, a vill. of Mo- 
reau twp., Saratoga co. 

South Hill, in Virginia, a township of Mecklenburg 
county. 

South Macon. in Minois, a twp. of Macon co. 

South Maho’ning, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of In- 
diana co. 

South Mills, in North Carolina, a twp. of Camden 


ter with a length of wire covering 15,815 m.—In Jan., 
1871, the newly elected king of S, Amadeus of Savoy. 
received official recognition from the principal foreign 
powers, aud a new Cortes assembled in March, of which 
Olozaga (q. v.) was elected president. The sessions of that 
body were characterized by general turbulence through- 
out the year, in consequence of the then still unsettled 
state of political parties und questions. In July, Senor 
Zorilla became the head of anew Cubinet which created 
rable impression, and influenced the successful 
ng of a new loan, to which the subscriptions were 
sevenfold in excess of the sum demanded — an amazing 
and indeed unique proof of public confidence in the 
country's stability. In Dec., however, came a ministe- 
rial crisis, terminated by the induction into oflice of 
Senor Sagasta. In April of the same year, a caife peces in Missouri, a twp. of Pike co. -A twp. of 
between Spain and the South American republics was Ils co. 
held through their representatives at Washington un- Spencer, in Oregon, a prec. of Lane co. 
der the presideucy of Secretary Fish, which ratified Spencer, in Virgina, a twp. of Powhatan co. 
peaceful relations between those until recently bellig- Spencer Brook, in Minnesota, a township of Isanti 
erent powers. Mutters in Cuba during the year re- county. 
mained in pretty much the same condition as in the Spence's, in Georgia, n dist. of Emannel co. 
year previous, neither Cubans nor Spaniards gaining Spenee’s Chapel, in Tennessee, u district of Dyer 
any decided advantage the one over the other. In the county. 
spring and autumn of 1872, Ñ. was agitated to some|Spe’onk, in New Fork, a vill. of Southampton twp. 
extent by a rising in the Biscayan and Navarrese| Suffolk co.; pop. 174. 
provs., in behalf of the Pretender, Don Carlos; this re- Spermaceti Candles. (Cm.) A variety of can- 
volt was, however, summarily extinguished by the gov-| dles made from spermaceti, and which are next best to 
ernment forces, Without material loss. In Jan., 1873, those made from wax, with respect to their clearness 
the American government dispatched a note to that of of illumination and general superiority of appearance. 
Spain with relation to Cuban affairs, couched in some- They are often colored by artificial processes, 
what peremptory language, und foreshadowing future Spermogonia, T- ., n. ( Bot.) Almost 
action on the part of the U. States, in the event of the; all Lichens exhibit in diflerent parts of their thallns 
hostilities in Cuba continuing to be further prolonged! black or brownish specks. whose nature has been vari- 
through the masterly incapacity of the Spanish author-| ously interpreted by authors. Some have considered 
ities. On Feb. 11, 1873, King Amadeus declared his them as transformations of the shields by which Le 


smelted in this country at Newark, N. J., Bethlehem, 
Pa., and at other places. 

Spencer, Hexornr, (spen'stir,) a celebrated English 
philosopher and author, B. at Derby, 1820. His writ- 
ings have largely contributed to form the modern 
school of philosophical thinkers: among the chief of 
them are: Social Statics: or the Conditions essential to 

- Human Happiness Specified (1851); The Principles of 
Psychology (1555); Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speo 
ulative (1867); Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physi- 
cal (1861); Progress, tts Law and Cause (1861); First 
Principles (1862); The Principles of Biology (1862); H- 
lustratims of Universal Progress (1864); The Study of 
a a (8d. Edit., 1872); and Descriptive Sociology 

78). 


co. 

South Mud’dy, in Ilinois, a township of Jasper 
county. 

South Mur’derkill, in Delaware, a twp. of Kent 
county. 

South Ononda’ga, in New York, a vill. of Onondaga 
twp., Onondaga co. 

South Ottawa, (6t’tah-waw,) in Kansas, a twp. of 
Franklin co. 

South Pass City, in Washington Territory, a town- 
ship of Sweetwater co. 

South Pella, in Jowa, a vill. of Marion co. 

South Pitts/burgh, in Pa., a bor. of Alleghany co. 


intention to abdicate the throne, which he at once did, 
and a republic was declared by a vote in the Cortes of 
259 yeas to 32 nays. In Dec., 1874, the Cortes elected 
as king of Spain, Alphonso XII, the son of ex-queen 
Isabella, whose reign for two years, up to 1876, was but 
a continual and not always sueccesstnl struggle with the 
Carlist insurrection. King Alfonzo married, in 1879. the 
Archduchess Marie Christine, of Austria, who, Septem- 
ber 11, 1880, gave birth to a daughter, Marin-de-las- Mer- 
cedes, the apparent heir to the crown of Spain. See p. 
38; CARLISTS, p. 484; and Cuna, p. 682. 


Spur land, in Ilinois, a vill. of Steuben twp., Marshall 


county. 


South Point, in North Carolina, a twp. of Gaston co. Spauld/ing, in Maryland, a dist. of Prince George's 


South Riv’er, in Virginia, a twp. of Augusta co.— 
A twp. of Rockbridge co.—A twp. of Warren co. 
South Rond ont, in V. F. a vill. of Ulster co. 
South Saginaw, in Michigan, a city of Saginaw co. 
South Salem. in Oregon, a prec. of Marion co. 
South Salem, in Tennessee, a dist. of Franklin co. 
South Side, in Minnesota, a twp. of Wright co. 
Southside. in Virginia, a twp. of Appomattox co. 
South St. George, in Del., a vill. of New Castle co. 
South Tar River, in N. G, a twp. of Yancey co. 
South Trenton, in New York, a vill of Oneida co. 
South Tualitin, (gwak'ie-tin,) in Oregon, a prec. of 
Washington cv. 
South Union Church, in Tenn., a dist. of Dyer co. 
South Valley, in V. F.a twp. of Cattaraugus co. 
South Versailles’, in Pa ,a twp. of Allegheny co, 
South West, in Minois, a twp. of Crawford co, 
Southwest, in West Virginia, a twp of Doddridge co. 
South Westerlo, iu New Fork, a vill. of Albany co. 
Spain. The chief events of &, since the abdication of 
Ama lens, were the presidency of Figueras (Feb., 1873), 
the adoption of a republican form of government, with 
Margall as chief executive, succeeded by Salmeron and 
by Castelar (J. v.), Who resigned Jan. 2, 1874, and the 
forcible ejectment of the Cortes, the following day, by 
armed force under Gen. Pavia, and the formation of a 
new ministry under the presidency of Serrano, which he 
held until Jan, 9, 1875, when the son of Isabella II. was 
proclaimed king as Alfonso XII. The Carlist insur- 
rection, which had broken ont in 1872 under the third 


peckled Fabrics, (spck/ld-.) (Manuf.) Fabrics 


Don Carlos, who called himself Charles VII., was finally 
suppressed in 1876. King Alfonso married, in 1478, 
his cousin Mercedes, the danghter of the Duke of Mont- 
pensier: she died the same year. The constitution 
of 1876 provides for free exercise of religious be- 
lief. In Jan. 1877, the public debt of Spain was 
$2.000,000,000, an increase in fifteen years of $1,100,- 
000.000, According to the budget presented for the 
financial year 1571-2, the revenue of the country was 
estimated at 588,656,671 pesetas ($110,078,751), as against 
expenditures to the total of 627,397,023 pesetas ($117- 
656,942.) The public debt on the 3lst of De 1870, 
stood at an aggregate (including interest) of 2,766,339,- 
475 escudos, to which must be added a fresh loan of 


Spectrum Mi’croscope, or Micnosprc'rRoscopr. 


county. 
ar man's, in Alabama, a township of Shelby co. 


in which specks of one color are seen on a dark ground, 
which result is generally produced by the introduction 
of asilken thread. The same effects, however, are now 
accomplished, and in some cases much more readily, 
without weaving in the dots by a different arrange- 
ment. The speckles themselves are applied bythe help 
of asprinkling apparatus, which divides the oil color 
very finely and sprinkles it over the cloth, The nappa- 
ratus consists of a tin box closed everywhere excepting 
on the front side. The oil color is placed upon the bot- 
tom of the box, and into it is immersed a small rotat- 
ing cylindrical brush, which lies parallel to the open 
side of the box,and can be turned by means of a crank. 
The bristles of the brush, in rotating, after being satu- 
rated with the oil color, strike against a small bar and 
throw ont the oil-color dust in very fine drops. On the 
back side of the box isa handle, by which itis held in 
tho left hand, while the right turns the crank. In 
this way the dust-rain of any desirable color can 
be directed over the cloth spread out on a table. It 
two colors are desired, it is only necessary to sprinkle 
the cloth first with one and then with the other. After 
the dye is sprinkled upon the surface of the cloths or 
fabrics, they should be folded face to face, nnd either 
passed between rollers or pressed by blocks, so as 
to fines in and further distribute the color on the 
cloths, 


( Physics.) Compound microscopes frequently have a 
spectroscope attached to them, so as to enable the spec- 
trum of the light passing through any object in the 
field of view to be examined. There are two princi- 
pal forms of spectrum apparatus, in both of which direct 
vision prisms are employed. The simplest form consists 
in fitting a small slit at one end of a tube abont three 
inches long, and a convex lens at the other end, adjust- 
ed to distinct visiou of the slit; between the two a 
compound prism is placed, and the whole then be- 
comes a small direct vision spectroscope, showing the 
principal Fraunhofer lines when held up to the sky. 
This instrument is arranged to slide over the eye-piece 
of the microscope, and it then gives a spectrum of the 
light transmitted by any object which is in the field 
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cidex or other shield-bearing genera are transformed 
into Endo arpa or Verrucarier ; while others, like 
Hedwig, with more probability, have regarded them as 
male organs. With the older microscopes it was im- 
possible to ascertain their structure. It now, however, 
appears that they all produce, either on simple or 
branched threads, nuked extremely minute bodies, 
which are mostly short and linear and straight or 
curved, but in some cases elliptic or irregular like the 
stylospores of Fungi, These bodies were at first as- 
serted by Itzigsolin to have active motion, but this has 
not been confirmed by the generality of observers, who 
regard whatever motion may appear as simply mole- 
cular or (as it is sometimes called) Brownian. Certain it 
is that they have no whip-like appendages, such as are 
so commonly found in the sperniatozoids of Alga, or 
even in their zodspores. As these bodies are so gen- 
eral in Lichens, as appears from the admirable memoirs 
of the Tulusnes and Dr. Lindsay, it is highly probable 
that they are of sexual importance. The case scarcely 
admits of direct proof, but the absence of motile 
threads or active motion, however produced, is of little 
consequence, as it does not follow, because they exist 
in some Cryptogams, that they should exist in all. 
Since there is some difference of structure, and doubts 
may exist as to their real nature, the Messrs. Tulasne 
have thongiit it best to propose for the cysts the name 
Spermogonia, and for the spore-like bodies that of Sper- 
matia. Ina few cases, as in J’eltidea, the spermatia, as 
said above, resemble stylospores, but on the contrary in 
several Fungi there are bodies exactly resembling 
spermatia as well as stylospores, 


Sphygmograph, (s/im’o-grdf,) n. (Med.) This in- 


strument, by which we ascertain, and permancntly 
record, the form, force, and frequency of the pulse-beat, 
and the changes which that beat undergoes in certain 
morbid states, consists of two essential parts: (1) Of 
two levers, one of which is so delicately adjusted on 
the pulsation of which it is desired to examine, that on 
each expansion of the vessel the lever undergoes a 
corresponding slight elevation; this lever communi- 
cates by a perpendicular arm with a second, to which 
it transmits the impulse received from the vessel; the 
extremity of this second is armed with a pen-point 
which records the movements thus indicated on a 
Movable plate, controlled by the second part of the in- 
strument. (2) The second portion consists of a plate, 
moved by watch-work, and bearing a strip of paper on 
which the sphygmographic tracery is formed.— Mode in 
which the Tracery is formed. As the pulse transmits 
through the levers a vertical movement to the pen- 
point, and the plate, on which the tracery is formed, is 
moved steadily across the pen-point, an undulating line 
(1. Fig. 115) is the result: the /eight of the elevations 
indicating the strength of the pulse; and the number 
of the elevations delineated in the time the pen takes 
to travel, its frequency. In Fig. 115,1, 2. and are fac- 
similes of sphygmographic tracings: of these, 1 is the 
tracing presented by a natural pulse; 2 and 3 are mor- 
bid, The latter are excelleut examples of the tracings 
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produced by the pulse at the wrist in two common 
forms of cardiac disease, and exhibit the manner in 
which the tracing is modified in diseased states of the 
circulatory system. The pulse of a patient suffering 
from an incompetent state of the valves guarding the 
orifice of the aorta, the great vessel conveying blood 
fin the heart, is represented in 2. The blood, in such 
a case, when propelled into the aorta, distends it, and 
communicates a pulse throughout the arterial system. 
When the vessel again contracts, regurgitation takes 
place into the cavity of the heart, as the valves, which 
should prevent this regurgitation, and maintain the 
arterial tension, are unable to perforin their function. 


Fig. 115.— sPHYGMOGRAPH. 


The pulse-beat is accordingly abrupt, and of short dura- 
tion, and the sphygmographic tracing presents a series 
of abrupt elevations and depressions, The pulse met 
with in a different form of cardiac disease, in which 
the valves are not affected soas to obstruct the passage 
of the blood into the circulation, is represented in 3: 
the effect of this on the pulse is to render its beats 
weakly marked and irregular; and in the sphygmo- 
phic tracing, the elevations are diminished in 
eight and regularity. The pulse, in extreme forms 
of this lesion, is represented in sphygmographic tracing 
by a slightly waving line. 

Spiegle, (spë'gl,) in Alabama, a township of Winston 
county. 

Spikes, (spiks.) (Metall) Large nails of iron, copper, 
or yellow metal, manufactured both by hand and by 
Machinery, and usually packed for delivery in casks 
weighing 150 lbs, when filled. S. are extensively used 
in shipbuilding, house-carpentry, and in the laying 
down of the permanent way of railroads. 

Spillman, in Kentucky, a prec. of Allen co.; pop. 930. 

Spiral Spikes. Among shipwrights and carpenters, 
spikes formed with a spiral, which, unlike screws, may 
penetrate wood by means of blows with a hammer, like 
the ordinary spike. 

Spirituous Liquors, (-lik'ŭrz,) that is to say, dis- 
tilled ardent spirits of any kind used for drinking pur- 
poses, imported from foreign countries into the U. S., 
are sulject to an import duty of $2 per proof gallon. 

Spirit Varnish. (Chem) A varnish obtained by 
alcoholic dissolution of the resin employed. 

Sple’nic Ap’oplexy. (Fur.) A disease of cattle 
and sheep, which suddenly attacks animals in good 
thriving condition, and appears to depend upon the 
rapid manufacture of insufficiently elaborated blood, 
probably faulty in the healthy proportion of some of its 
constituents. The animal staggers, froths at mouth, 
throws itself about in convulsions, and sometimes dies 
within an hour. Few cases recover. The blood is thin, 
dark-colored, and indisposed to coagulate. It accumu- 
lates in the large internal organs, particularly in the 
liver and spleen, and is poured out on the mucous sur- 
faces. If the animal is seen in time, and before the 
pulse becomes small and weak, a moderate bleeding 
may be tried. A full dose of physic, with a prompt 
stimulant, must at once be given, and cloths wrung out 
of hot water applied, for several hours continuously, to 
the belly and loins. If the animal is weak, and the 
pulse scarcely perceptible, stimulants must be freely 
given from the first; and where there is stupor, cold 
water likewise applied to the head. To prevent the dis- 
ease, attention must be paid to regular moderate feed- 
ing ; abundance of wholesome water must be supplied ; 
the grazings not allowed to become too rank, and 
changed occasionally; rock-salt placed within reach; 
and a seton inserted in the dewlap of all cattle and 
sheep tured upon lands subject to splenic apoplexy. 

Splenization, (splén-e-za’shiin,) n. ( Med.) A condi- 
tion of the lung in pneumonia, in which the tissue of 
that organ resembles that of the spleen iu various physi- 
cal parts, such as softuess, friability, &c. 

Splits. (com.) Same as Ssivers, q. v. in the body of 
this work. 

8 nge Paper, (spünj.) (Surg.) A species of paper 

gely manufactured in France, consisting of a mixture 
of evenly and finely divided sponge and ordinary pulp, 
worked, as in the common paper-making apparatus, 
into sheets of different thickness. It has all the pecu- 
liarities of sponge, absorbing water readily and remain- 
ing moist along time. It has been used as a dressing 
for wounds with considerable advantage, and is capa- 
ble of several important techuical applications. 

Spongie Piline, (spiin’je pe-lin.) (Surg.) A kind 
of wadding made of mixed sponge and wool, much used 
in domeatic surgical operations. 

Sponta’neous Generation. (Physiol.) In the 
days of Aristotle, and to a late date in the last century, 
fhe notion that corruption is the source of lfe was 


Sporidia, (spo-rid’ydh,) n. 
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almost universal, and it is a common popular opinion 
even at the present day. In the scientific world indeed, 
except among a few philosophers of the German school, 
the opinion has been all but exploded, that organized 
beings can arise without preéxistent germs. It has, 
however, of late been revived by some distinguished 
physiologists, and if their facts could be implicitly de- 
pended upon, the doctrine would certainly be in a con- 
dition less exposed to doubt than it bas of late been 
considered. Its opponents, however, have met the sub- 
ject with counter-statements which appear quite irre- 
sistible. Wherever due attention has been paid to pre- 
veut the possibility of access of atmospheric air, no 
vegetation has ever appeared, provided proper precau- 
tions have been taken to place all possibly preéxistent 
germs in such a condition that their reproductive 
powers must be destroyed. If the residue of rain or 
snow-flakes, or the dust of trade-winds, is carefully ex- 
amined, pumerous animal and vegetable productions 
may always be detected; and the lower forms of either 
kingdom are propagated with such extreme rapidity, 
that the swarming of avimals or vegetables in intusious 
seems almost magical. Some of these will bear a heat 
equal or even much superior to that of boiling water 
for some time without losing their vitality; therefore 
the simple boiling of water is not sufficieut, even should 
care be taken to exclude the outward air, or to prevent 
its containing reproductive germs by passing it through 
a furnace. Concentrated sulphuric acid has sometimes 
been used for the same purpose, but this plan is subject 
to error, as, whatever may be the case with germs 
which may be present on the outside of a bubble pass- 
ing through the acid, it does not follow that those in 
the middle of the bubble should be killed. No observa- 
tions, indeed, require greater caution and nicety than 
those which are requisite to establish or disprove the 
doctrine, and there is no subject which has less excuse 
for anything like dogmatism. In trustworthy bands 
the proof of Heterogenesis has always failed, and true 
philosophy will not readily adopt a theory which is à 
priori opposed by such a multitude of facts. Dr. Grace 
Calvert, well known for his researches into protoplas- 
mic life in its different conditions, has recently insti- 
tuted a series of inquiries as to whether the germs ex- 
isting or produced ina liquid in a state of fermentation 
or of putrefaction could be conveyed to a liquid suscep- 
tible of entering into these states, and has presented 
the first results of his inquiries to the Royal Society of 
London, One essential point in the conduct of the in- 
vestigation was the preparation of pure distilled water. 
By employing an apparatus through which a gas could 
be passed to displace the air, and adding to the water 
to be distilled a solution of potash and permanganate 
of potash, he obtained a water which, after three or four 
distillations, was found to be free from life. The gas 
employed in the first three series was hydrogen, and 
the water was kept in the apparatus till wanted, to 
prevent any contact with air. The water having been 
kept tree from life for seventeen days, was introduced 
into twelve small holes, and left exposed to the atmos- 
phere for fifteen hours, when the tubes were closed. 
Every eight days the tubes were examined. On the 
first and second examination no life was observed, but 
the third discovered two or three black vibrivs in each 
field. A second series of experiments was made, plac- 
ing the water in the tubes near putrid meat for two 
hours, at a temperature of 21° to 26° C. Six days after, 
some of the tubes were examined and life observed ; 
showing that being placed neara source of protoplasmic 
life, the water had in two hours absorbed germs in sut- 
ficient quantity for life to become visible in one-fourth 
the time required in the first experiment. After six 
days s slight increase of life was noticed, but no further 
development could be afterwards seen. In a third se- 
ries of experiments, albumen was added to the water. 
In this case life appeared in five days, and a consider- 
able increase in ten. Albumen, therefore, facilitated 
the development of life. The quantity of life produced 
in the above experiments being comparatively small, 
some fresh water was distilled, oxygen being substi- 
tuted for the hydrogen in the apparatus; and a fourth 
series of experiments resulted in showing that although 
oxygen appears to favor the development of germs, it 
does not favor their reproduction. When the weather 
had become much warmer, and a marked increase of 
life in the atmosphere had taken place, some of the al- 
bumen solution employed in the above experiments was 
left exposed in tubes to its influence, when a large 
quantity of life was rapidly developed, and continued 
to increase, proving the increase to be due not merely 
to reproduction, but to the introduction of fresh germs. 
As no life appeared in that portion of the distilled water 
remaining in the apparatus before mentioned, which 
was examined from time to time, while it appeared in all 
the solutions made with it, and impregnated by their 
exposure to the atmosphere, it is obvious that germs 
are necessary to the production of life. 

(Bot.) A name given to 
the spores of Fungi and licheus when they are con- 
tained in asci. S. like spores may consist of one or more 
cells, aud these may be covered with a distinctly or- 
ganized cuticle as in many trnffles. They have fre- 
quently a thick gelatinous coat, which is usually ab- 
sorbed as the contents of the cells become fully 
organized. They germinate by the protrusion of the 
inner membrane, the outer being ruptured or perfo- 
rated. or in some cases by the elongation of both. In 
compound S. a distinct germinating thread is often 
produced by each cell. S. often contain one or more 
oil-globules, and occasionally distinct cytoblasts, which 
are sometimes confounded with the oil-globules, Like 
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Sprain, or STRAIN, n. 
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other organs they are subject to disease, and may be 
either wholly effete, or so distorted and altered in 
chemical composition as to be incapable of germination. 
It is a mistake to suppose that they are constant in size 
and form. Great differences of dimensions and outline 
may exist in the same ascus. Microscopical measure- 
ments are therefore valuable only within certain limits, 
and the same may be said of form. S. have sometimes 
a very different outline when seen from the back or 
side; and in some cases, like the spores of so many 
agarics, they are hollowed out on one side like the seed 
of a Veronica or a fragment of a bombshell. In many 
cases the ascus in which they were generated is ab- 
sorbed, so that they appear naked; and it is probuble 
that occasionally they undergo further development 
when free, as is certainly the case with some spores or 
protospores of Fungi. 


Sporocarp, (spér’o-kahrp,) n. (Bot.) The involucre 


of pepper-worts ; the spore-cases of lycopods ; any spore- 
case. 
(Rom, Antiq.) The Roman abbreviation 
for Senatus Populusque Romanus. 
(Com.) A cant term applied to mer- 
chandise and commodities ready for delivery “on the 
spot; thus differing from goods sold “ to arrive.” 
(Surg.) A violent straining or 
twisting of the tissues surrounding the joints. Sprains 
are very frequent in all the joiuts of the upper limbs, 
especially in the wrist and the articulations of the 
thumb. In the lower extremity, the ankle is the joint 
by far the most frequently affected; and this is ac- 
counted for anatomically by the small size of the artic- 
ular surfaces, the great weight the astragalus (the 
bone presenting the lower articular surface) has to sup- 
port, and the unyielding nature of the lateral liga- 
ments. In slight sprains of this joint, the ligaments 
are only stretched or slightly lacerated, but in more 
severe cases they may be completely torn through. 
Sprains of the ankle are sometimes mistaken for frac- 
tures, and vice versd; and the two injuries may co- 
exist. The pain and swelling sometimes make an accu- 
rate diagnosis difficult, especially if the patient is not 
seen for some time after the accident ; and if any doubt 
exists, the case should be treated as for the more severe 
injury, since it is better that the treatment should be 
prolonged than that the patient should be maimed; 
and fortunately, that which is the proper treatment of 
a fracture is the best that can be employed fora sprain. 
Sprains of the knee are not uncommon, and are char- 
acterized by great swelling from effusion ot fluid within 
the joint. Sprains of the back are not unfrequent ac- 
cidents, and are the most serious of any ; but in most 
cases they may be anticipated, so that after confinement 
in bed or on a sofa for two or three weeks, and with pro- 
per treatment, the patient will be able to walk, although 
he may feel stiffness and pain for several weeks longer. 
The treatment of sprains generally must be regulated 
by their severity. In a severe sprain, attended with 
much pain and inflammation, leeches should be ap- 
plied, followed by hot-water fomentations, or the ap- 
plication of a hot linseed-meal poultice. In slightar 
cases, rest and cold lotions constitute sufficient treat- 
ment. In all cases of sprain of the extremities, thin 
pasteboard splints placed on the outer and inner sur- 
faces of the joint, over a wet bandage previously laid 
around it, afford support to the part and comfort to the 
Pere (Fer) Sprains are very common among 
orses, owing to the severe exertions required of them, 
often whilst they are young and unprepared for such 
work. Various muscles, ligaments, and tendons are 
liable to strain, but none more frequently than the 
large tendons passing down the back of the fore-limbs. 
In slight cases, cold water continuously applied for 
several hours gives relief; but in all serious cases, dili- 
gent fomentation with water about the temperature 
of 100° is preferable; or the injured part may be 
swathed in a thick woollen rag, kept constantly moist 
and warm by frequent wetting with the hot water. 
Perfect rest is essential, and in order to insure the re- 
laxation of the large tendons of the horse's limbs, he 
may in bad cases be kept slung for several days. Blis- 
ters, hot oils, firing, and all such irritants, are on no 
account to be used until the inflammation abates, and 
the part becomes cool and free from tenderness. Such 
remedies are then useful, as they cause the reabsorp- 
tion of swelling, aud may contribute to the invigora- 
tion of the weakened part. 


Sprengel’s Pump, (reng'glz.) (Physics.) An in- 


genious and excellent inventiou of Mr. H. Sprengel for 
obtaining a perfect or almost perfect vacuum, The idea 
and construction of the apparatus are thus described 
by the inventor. If an aperture be made in the top of 
a barometer tube, the mercury sinks and draws in air; 
if the experiment be so arranged as to allow air to enter 
along with mercury, and the supply of air is limited 
while that of mercury is unlimited, the air will be car- 
ried away, und a vacuum produced. The following is 
the simplest form of the apparatus in which this action 
is realized. In Fig. 116,cd is a glass tube longer than 
a barometer, open at both ends, and connected by 
means of india-rubber tubing with a funnel, A, filled 
with mercury and supported by a stand. Mercury is 
allowed to fall in this tube at a rate regulated by a 
clamp at c; the lower end of the tube cd fits in the flask 
B, which has a spout at the side a little higher than the 
lower end of cd; the upper part has a branch at æ to 
which a receiver, R, can be tightly fixed. When the 
clamp at c is opened, the first portion of mercury which 
runs out closes the tube and prevents air from entering 
below. As the mercury is allowed to run down, the 
exhaustion begina, and the whole length of the tube 
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from z to d 1s filled with cylinders of air and mercury Springfield. in Virginiu, a twp. of Puge co. 
having a downward motion. Air and mercury escape Springfield, in Wisconsin, a township of St. Croix 
through the spout of the bulb, B, which is above the) comity 
basin, A, where the mercury is collected. It is poured Spring Gar'den, in Alabama, a towuship of Chero-| assay mark for all gold of 22 carats fineness, and 
back from time to time into the funnel, A, to be repassed kee co. silver of lloz. 2dwts. to the pound Troy weight. 
throngh the tube until the exhaustion is complete. As Spring Garden, in Kentucky, a precinct of Jeſſerson Standard Measure, (-mézh’ir.) That measure 
this point is approached, the enclosed air between the| county. which determines legally, or by customary usage, the 
mercury cylinders is seen to diminish, until the lower| Spring Grove, in Jowa, n twp. of Linn co. quantity, size, capacity, length, or dimensions of uny 
per of ed forms a continuous column of mercury about | spring Grove, in South Carolina, a twp. of Edgefield | article of trade or barter. 
inches high. Towards this stage of the process a| connty. Standish, Mites, (indisk) one of the “ Pilgrim 
noise is heard like that of a water-hammer when shak-| spring Hill, in Alabama, a twp. of Pickens co, Fathers,” B. in Lancashire, Eug , in 1584. He was one 
en; the operation is completed when the column of | spring Hill, in Kentucky, a precinct of Hickman] of the immigrants who landed at Plymouth Rock 
mercury encloses no air, and a drop of mercury falls on county. from the “ Mayflower” in 1620, and who afterwards 
spring Hill, in Louisiana, a township of Rapides} commanded the Puritans in their contests with the 
A parish, Indians. He is the hero of one of Longfellow’s finest 
Ms Ee spring Hill, in North Carolina, a twp. of Wilson ms. D. 1656. 
TL county. Stanfield, Ciarkson, (stdn’féld,) an English painter of 
7 Spring Hill, in Pennsylvania, a township of Greene] sen-pieces, B. at Sunderland in 1798, became a member 
county, of the Royal Academy, and the most eminent painter 
Spring Hill, in South Curolina,a twp. of Lancaster of marine views and sea-life who has ever perhaps ex- 
county. isted. His works are almost innumerable, and command 
Spring Lake, in Wisconsin, a township of Pierce] extraordinarily high prices, D. 1867. 
county. Stanford, in Jilinois, a twp. of Clay co.; pop. 1,349. — 
Spring Point, in Illinois, a township of Cumberland] A vill. of Allen twp., McLean co. 
county, Stanford, iu Minnesota, a twp. of Isanti co, 
Spring town. in Georgia, a dist. of Gordon co. Stanislaus, AUGUsTUS, (stdn’is-lows,) son of Count 
Spring Vale, in Iowa, a twp. aud vill. of Humboldt] Stanislaus Poniatowski, was B. in Lithuania in 1732. In 
county early manhood he became one of the favorites of Cath- 
Spring Vale, in Minnesot:, a twp. of Isanti co. erine II. of Russia, and in 1764 through Russian influ- 
Spring Valley, in California, a township of Colusa) ence was elected to the throne of Poland. He vainly 
county, opposed the first partition of his country in 1772, and 
Spring Valley, in Jwa, a twp. of Dallas co.—A twp.| after its second dismemberment in 1795, abdicated the 
of Monona co. crown und retired to St. Petersburg, in which city he 
Spring Valley, in Kansas, a township of Cherokee p. in 1798. 
county. Stanley, Antnur PFNRHYN, (stdn’le,) a distinguished 
Spring Valley, in Missouri, a township of Shannon English divine and biblical author, B. 1815, was edu- 
county. cated at Rugby and Oxford. In the latter university he 
Spring Valley, in Nevada, a village of Proche twp., became Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, in 
uincoln co. 1858, and in 1863 was appointed Dean of Westminster. 
Spring ville, in Michigan, a township of Wexford! Dr. & belonged to the so-called“ Broad Church! of the 
county. Anglican Communion, and was one of the most eminent 
Spring’ville, in Wisconsin, a township of Adams preachers of his time and country. His multitudinous 
county, | works include: Lectures on the History of the Eastern 
Spring’ water, in Oregon, a precinct of Clackamas Church (Sth ed., 1869); Lectures on the History of the 
county. Jewish Church (1863-65); Historical Memorials of West- 
Spruce, in Missouri, a twp of Bates co. minster Abbey (3d ed., 1869); and Lectures on the History 
Spruce Hill, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Juniata! af the Church of Scotland (1872). D. 1881. 
county. Stanley, Henry M., au American traveller, x. in Wales 
Spruce Ochre, (Ur.) (Min.) An ochreous earth in 1810. Part of his early lite was passed at sea. He 
of a dusky-yellow color, prepared as a pigment. served for a time in the Confederate army, and subse- 
Spun Silk. (Manuf.) Another name for fabrics of | quently in the U.S. navy. His original name was Row- 
raw silk; also, and more properly, the yarn, or carded! lands; be was adopted by a Mr. Stanley, of New Orleans, 
and spun floss silk obtained from the refuse filaments; who gave him his name. In 1868, as N. Y. Herald cor- 
in the processes of reeling and throwing. respondent, he accompanied the British expedition to 
Spurgeon, CHARLES HADDON, (spiir’jin,) a celebrated Abyssinia. In 1871-2, still in the employ of the Herald, 
nglish pulpit orator, was B. in Essex, in 1834 In hie’ he made a journey into Africa, to seek Livingstone (p. 
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Stam/‘wood, in Towa, a village of Fremont township, 

Cedar co. 
Standard Mark. (Numis.) In England, the legal 
for 


Fig. 116.— sPRENGEL’S PUMP. 


the top of the column without enclosing the slightest 
air-bubble. The height of the column then represents 


lith year he made a profound sensation by his powers 
of itinerant preaching, he having already become a pas- 
tor in the Baptist Church. His fame reaching London, 
he was invited thither in 1853, and at once drew con- 
gregations numbering thousands of persons. So great 
was his success that, finding no edifice large enough to 
accommodate the crowds who flocked to hear him, an 
immense building, called the“ Tabernacle,” was erect- 
ed for him in 1861 by his admirers —a building which 
has seat-room for 12,000 persons, and which is almost 
constantly filled to overflowing. 


1505), in which be was successful. In 1874, in the united 
service of the N.Y. Herald and of the London Telegraph, 
he explored the lake region of Central Africa, and cir- 
cumnavigated the Victoria Nyanza (see Nyanza, p. 1801). 
He then undertook the exploration of the Congo River 
and the Lualaba (p. 1546), travelling the unknown re- 
gion across Africa, and, after surmounting many diffi- 
culties, arrived at the Atlantic coast, Aug. 6, 1877, having 
left Zanzibar, on the Pacific, Nov. 14, 1874, over 100 men 
having died on the way. He found that the Congo and 
Lualaba Rivers were identical, aud for which he pro- 


the height of the column of mercury in the barometer ; 
in other words, it is a barometer whose Torricellian 
vacuum is the receiver R. This apparatus has been 
used with great success in experiments in which a very 
complete exhaustion is required, as in the preparation 
of Geissler's tubes. It may be advantageously com- 
bined with an exhausting syringe which removes the 
greator part of the air, the exhaustion being then com- 
pleted as above. 

Spreng’er, Alors, a distinguished Oriental scholar, B. 

n the Tyrol, 1813, entered the British East India ser- 

vice in 1843, and became president of the College at 
Delhi, from whence he issued several works and lec- 
tured in Hindostani. In 1857 appointed Professor of 
Oriental Language at Bonn. He published a work on 
Mohammedanism, 3 vols. (Berlin, 1865). 

Sprigg, in Ohio, a twp. of Adams co. 

Spring, in Arkansas, a twp. of Jefferson co. 

Spring, in Iinois, a twp. of Boone co. 

Spring, in Iowa, a twp. of Cherokee co. 

Spring, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Crawford co. 

Spring Brook, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Luzerne 


co. 

Spring City, in Ulah Territory, a village of San Pete 
co, 

Spring Creek, in Alabama, a township of Shelby 


county. 
Spring Creek, in Illinois, a twp. of Pike co. 
Spring Creek, in Kansas, a twp. of Saline co. 
Spring Creek, in Missouri, a twp. of Dent county.— 
A twp. of Douglas county.—A twp. of Howell county. 
A twp.of Maries county.—A twp. of Phelps coun- 


Spur’gin, in Tennessee, a dist. of Sullivan co. 
Squama, (skwaw'mah,) n. (Bot.) A scale-like rudi- 
mentary leaf, such as coats and guards the leaf-bud. 
Square-pierced, (-peerst,) a. (Her.) By this term 

is designated a 
charge (Fig 117) 
perforated with 
a square open- 
ing, so as to 
show the field. 
A cross square- 
pierced (1) is of- 
ten improperly 
confounded with 
a cross quarter- 
pierced (2), when 
the intersecting 
rt of the cross 
not merely perforated, but entirely removed. 
Sanaw. (skwaw.) in Tuba. a twp. of Warren co. 
Squire's Store, in Alabama, a twp. of Tuscaloosa 
co. 
Sta’cey ville, in Maine, a plantation of Penobscot 


pona the name of Livingstone. For his arduous labors 

e received the special thanks of Congress (Jan., 1878), 
and testimonials from many of the 8 Socie- 
ties of Europe. He has written How Living- 

Through the Dark Continent (1878). 

Staphyl ema, (stdf-e-le-de‘mah,) n. [From Gr. 
staphyle, the uvula, and @dema, a swelling.) (Med.) 
Relaxation of the uvula. 

Star, (DOUBLE AND MULTIPLE Stars.) (Ast.) It was dis- 
covered, soon after the invention of the telescope, that 
many stars which to the naked eye ap only as sin- 
gle stars are in reality double. At first it was sup- 
posed that the duplicity of such stars merely arises 
from the accidental appearance of two stars nearly on 
the same visual line. Butan inquiry of great interest, 
belonging to another branch of astronomy, led to the 
recognition of the fact that most of the double stars are 
really pairs of physically associated bodies. The idea 
occurred to Sir William Herschel (not, as is commonly 
asserted, to Galileo) that by observing close double 
stars, means might be found of determining with great 
accuracy the effects of the earth’s motion, in causing 
an apparent change in a star's position, and thus the 
distance of the star might be determined. For where 
two stars, very close together, are very unequal, it 
might be assumed, he thought, that the smaller lies 
far out in space beyond the larger. Thus the anuual 
parallax of the smaller would be very much less than 
that of the larger, and might in many cases be regarded 
as practically insensible. Hence all that would be 
necessary to determine the distance of the larger star 
would be to determine accurately its apparent changes 
of position with respect to the smaller. This would ob- 
viously bea much simpler and easier task than the de- 
tection of its absolute apparent changes of position, 
But while engaged in attempting to apply this simple 
method to the solution of a very difficult problem, Sir 
William Herschel was startled by a discovery of an un- 
expected character. He found that in several in- 
stances the smaller of two associated stars was actually 
revolving around the larger; in other words, that the 
two bodies formed a pair or system. It was not till 
1803 that he announced this discovery definitely to the 
world. It was received with considerable doubt, partly 


stone ; 


co. 

Sta'evville.in Towa, a twp. of Mitchell co.; pop. 344. 

Staf'fordsville, in Virginia, a township of Giles 
county. 

Stage Pond, in Florida, a precinct of Hernando 
county. 

Stagg’s Creek, in North Carolina, a township of 
Ashe €0.9 POP. 861. 

Stail, (std/.) [A. S.] In England, the name given to 
the long handle of a mop or broom. 

Stained Fabries. (Manuf.) A general name for 
those cotton goods in which a color is imparted to the 
stuff while in course of manufacture. 

Stajo, (stah’yo.) (Camb.) In Italy a measure of grain, 
which, in Tuscany, is equivalent to about {ths ofa 
bushel; in Corsica, to 4½ bush.; at Rome, to Paths 
of a bush.; and at Milan it somewhat exceeds half a 
bushel. 

Stamp’s Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Roane 
county. 
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ty. 

Spring Creek, in Nebraska, a twp. of Johnson co. 

Spring Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Madison 
co. 


Spring Creek, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Elk co. 
Spring Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Perry co. 
Spring Dale, in Kentucky, a prec. of Jefferson co. 
Spring’er, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lawrence co. 
Springfield, in Missouri, a twp. of Henry co. 
Springfield, in North Carolina, a twp. of Nash co. 
Springfield, in South Carolina, a twp. of Edgefield 
co.; pop. 1,561. 
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because the idea itself was so surprising, partly because 
the result seemed to oppose the cherished doctrine 
that the stars are distributed uniformly throughout 
space. But continued observation justified fully the 
theory put forward by Sir William Herschel. None have 
distinguished themselves more in researches directed to 
the vindication of Herschel’s views than his son Sir 
John Herschel, Sir James South, and William Struve, 
the eminent Prussian astronomer. The last-named as- 
tronomer in particular has largely extended the list of 
known binaries. Among the most remarkable bina- 
ries may be mentioned y Virginis, Ç Urse Majoris, 7U 
Ophiuchi, Castor, 61 Cygni, and ¢ Aquarii. But be- 
sides double stars the heavens present to our con- 
templation triple, quadruple, quintuple and multiple) 
Bystems, exhibiting every variety of maguitude, posi- 
tion, motion, and color. Assured by the proof that 
really associated pairs of stars exist within the sidereal 
system, astronomers have found themselves able to ac- 
cept the view that tbese higher orders of association are 
in many cases real also. 

Star City, in Indiana, a vill. of Van Buren twp., Pu- 
laski co. 

Starello, (stah-rčl'lo.) (Cumb.) In Italy, a measure of 
grain, varying in quantity. At Rome it somewhat ex- 
ceeds half a bushel; at Cagliari it is equal to nearly 
one bushel and two-fifths; and at Milan, it is slightly 
in excess of eight quarts. 

Star Fur’nace, in Kentucky, a precinct of Carter 
county. 

Stark, Jonn, (stahrk,) an American general, n. in New 
Hampshire, 1728. After serving against the French in 
Canada, he held a command in the Revolutionary army, 
fought at Bunker Hill, Trenton, and Princeton, and de- 
feated the British forces at Bennington, in Aug., 1777, 
for which he received the thanks of Congress. D. 1822. 

Stark, in Minnesota, a twp. of Brown co. 

Stark, in Missouri, a twp. of Hickory co. 

Starke, in Florida, a prec. of Bradford co. 

Starr'ville, in Teras, a prec. of Smith co. 

State Center, in Jowa, a twp. and vill. of Marshall 
co. 

State Line, in Mississippi, a dist. of Greene co. 

Stat/enville, in Georgia, a dist. aud vill. of Echols 


co. 

States Mill, in Kentucky, a precinct of Christian 
county. 

Station, (sta’shiin,) in Kentucky, a precinct of Marshall 
county. 

Station Camp, in Kentucky, a precinct of Estill 
county. 

Station Camp, in Tennessee, a district of Fentress 
county. 

Station Creek, in Teras, a precinct of Coryell 
county. 

Stansrton, Howarp, an English author, B. 1820. His 
many works on the game of chess are regarded us stand- 
ard authorities, and he has the reputation of being one 
of the ablest players in Europe. For many years he was 
engaged in the editorship of the magnificent work 
known as the Illustrated Shakespeare, published by 
Messrs. Routledge of London and New York. 

Staunton, in Virginia, a twp. of Bedford co.; p. 3,251. 
— A twp. of Halifax co.; pup. 3,915. — A twp. of Pittsyl- 
vania co. 

Staves, (sidvz.) (Cm.) Lengths of wood cut more or 
Jess narrow, and slightly curved, for making into casks 
and barrels. They are chiefly of ouk and ash, and are 
largely turned out by machinery in this country, both 
for home consumption and for export. 

Steam-Plow. Many efforts have been made to adapt 
steam propulsion in connection with plowing. In Eng- 
land, the usual plan adopted is by what is termed rope 
traction, that is to say, the plows are drawn across the 
field by ropes or chains toward the steam-engine, which 
is stationary. More recently, in this country, the inven- 
tors prefer the plows pulled across the field by the en- 

ine, which accompanies them, or by direct traction as 
t is termed, upon the same plan as our railway locomo- 
tives, the locomotive being used also, as road- and farm- 
wagons, for hauling and other purposes. 

Steeo'ah, in North Carolina, a twp. of Cherokee co.; 
pop. 395. 

Steel. (Metall.) Among the various methods of pre- 
paring steel, that of Siemens is likely to attain consid- 
erable prominence, possessing various advantages, both 
as to economy and thechuracter of the product,over many 
others in common use. For its preparation good hema- 
tite ore and spathic ore are mixed and treated with car- 
bonaceous materials, by which their total or partial 
reduction into metallic iron is effected. This metallic 
iron is then subjected to very intense heat on the open 
hearth of a Siemens regenerative gas furnace, and is 
dropped in certain given quantities or series of iustal- 
meuts into a bath of cast-iron previously prepared in 
the furnace. This operation is continued until the re- 
quisite degree of decarbonization is arrived at; the 
Manganese is added in the form of ore spiegeleisen. The 
quantity of molten metal thus produced in one charge 
is about four tons. It is dipped into a ladle and poured 
into iron moulds in the usual way, and torms steel of 
the highest quality. To those acquainted with the or- 
dinary way of making steel, the superiority of this 
process will be manifest, while as regards cost it effects 
a great saving. Que ton of steel ingots may be pro- 
duced with a ton and a half of cheap small coal. The 
ordinary Sheffield process requires from five to six tons 
of fuel for one ton of steel. Prior to this invention, the 
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000 tons of coal over the old process. It is estimated that! 
substituting Bessemer steel for iron rails, produces a 
saving. during the life of one set of steel rails, on all 
the lines of Gr. Britain, of more than $850,000,000. To- 
tal production of Bessemer steel in 1879, 3,000,000. See 
Tron, p. 1340. 

Steenwyk, IIENDRIK, THE ELDER, (stdn’wik,) an emi- 
nent painter of the Flemish school, B. at Steenwyk, 1550, 
studied under De Vries. His interiors of Gothic churches 
are accounted perfect examples of chiaroscuro, D. 1604. 
— His son, HENDRIK (styled THE YOUNGER), B. 1588, be- 
came the friend of Vandyke, and, like bis father, was an 
alent in the representations of architectural interiors, 

. 1644. 

Steffens, HriNRrcn, (sZf'fenz,) a distinguished Nor- 
wegian philosopher and author, B. at Stavanger in 1773. 
After studying at Copenhagen and Jena, he became in 
1513 prof. of physics and natural history at. Breslau, 
and in 1831 filled the same position at Berlin Univer- 
sity. D. 1845. His pp. works include Geoguostic-Geolngi- 
cal Essays; A Manual of Oryctognosy ; Elements of Phil- 
osophical Natural Science; besides several novels of Nor- 
wegian life and manners written with great power aud 
religious feeling. 

Steil acoom, in Washington Territory, a vill. of Pierce 
co. 

Stencilling, (stén’sil-ling.) (Paint.) A method of 
ainting on Walls so as to Imitate the figures on paper- 
mangings. It is executed by means of a stencil, or pat- 

tern cut vut of a piece of thin leather or oil-cloth, which 
being laid flat upon the wall, the color is dashed over it 
by the application of a brush. 

Steph’en, in Georgia, a dist. of Henry co.; pop. 640. 

Stephens, Joun LLOYD, (stér’nz,) an American travel- 
ler and author, B. at Shrewsbury, N. J., 1805, became in 
1889 ambassador to Central America, and in 1550 presi- 
dent of the Panama Railroad Company. D. 1852. His 
Incidents of Travel in Central America (1841), and Inci 
dents of Travel in Yucatan (1842) are much esteemed 
works. 

Stephens. in Teras, a N. central co., formerly called 
Buchanan; area, 900 sq. m.; cup. Cedar Creek; pup. 
(1880) 4,726. L 

Stephen’s Will, in Georgia, a dist. of Dade co. 

Steph’enson, in Kentucky, a prec, of Kenton co. 

Stepping Rock, in Kentucky, a precinct of Laurel 
county. 

Sterhydrau'lie Apparatus. [From Gr. stereos, 
hard, solid, and Eng. hydraulic.) (Mech.) The name 
given by Messrs. Desgoffe and Olivier to the most in- 
genious form of hydraulic press and hydraulic pressure 
apparatus they exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 
ls67. The object of the apparatus, in all its several 
forms, is to produce a powerful hydrostatie pressure by 
iutroducing, into the cylinder of an hydraulic press al- 
ready filled with liquid, not an additional amount of 
liquid by successive impulses, as is the case in the com- 
mon hydraulic press, but a solid substance, by a steady, 
unintermitted movement. Or, in the words of the iu- 
ventors themselves, the Appurei/s Sterhydrauliques have 
for their objects —“1. To obtain a gradual pressure, 
without jars, by means of a liquid hermetically en- 
closed in a recipient which it fills, and to do this by 
the turcible introduction of a solid body into the recipi- 
ent. 2. To utilize this pressure by means of one or of 
several pistons.” The sole difference— but it is radi- 
cal difference — between the oid and the new forms of 
hydraulic press, consists in the manner of applying the 
power. Iu the common hydraulic press, the force ex- 
erted through the piston of a small forcing-pump is 
intermittent, and acts by fits or jolts. But in these 
contrivances, the motive power is employed in intro- 
ducing continuously a flexible cylinder or solid cord; 
by wiuding it on a pulley which is enclosed within the 
apparatus, While it is operated by a crank or a band- 
wheel on the outside. The pressure produced is there- 
fore gradually and uniformly raised; and it acts upon a 
piston moving water-tight in a cylinder, as usual. A 
pump of this kind has been constructed for Mr. Tresca, 
of the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, to be used by 
him in the course of his investigations on the resistance 
of materials of construction, and the flow of solid bodies. 
It received, for the convenience of these experiments, 
the horizontal position, and was designed to exert a 
force of 50,000 kilogrammes. In these investigations, 
the hydraulic press presented the only available means 
of applying the immense pressure necessary; but the 
intermittent and jerking action of the press, as operated 
by a forcing-pump, had the effect of determining trac- 
ture of the masses compressed before the limit of their 
resisting power to dead pressure had been reached. The 
perfectly steady action of the sterhydraulic press com- 
pletely remedied this imperfection, and eliminated the 
irregularities which had disturbed the exactness of the 
determinations. 

Sterility, n. (Bot.) Barrenness in the vegetable as 
in the animal world may be either constitutional or acci- 
dental. In Italy it is observed that those Stone Pines 
which are of a more vivid green than usual do not pro- 
duce fruit, and the effect of constitutional rankness in 
this respect is known to every cultivator. Again, there 
may be constitutional peculiarities which prevent the 
formation of fruit where all the necessary organs seem 
properly developed. It frequently happens, however, 
that all these organs are not present, or, if they are, it 
is in such a metamorphosed condition that they cannot 
perform their proper functions. The sepals may be 
multiplied to the total suppression of the other parts 


total annual production of steel was but abt. 50,000 tons, 
with a value per ton of abt. $250, against Bessemer steel 
at about $50 per ton. and produced at a saving of 3,500,- 


of the tlower: the stamens may be turned into leaves | 
or petals, and the pistil into leaves, The suppression 
of petals does not, however, seem to be so disastrous as 
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their multiplication, and even stamens may be wanting 
without destroying fertility, as in Gelebogyne, not to 
mention violets and other plants. Far more frequently, 
however, sterility arises from outward agents, from the 
effect of long-continued droughts or moisture, from 
frost or cutting winds or other atmospheric conditions, 
or again trom outward injuries. Even when impregna- 
tion has taken place, the ovules in the same pistil will 
not in every case attain perfection; and where fruit has 
been set abundantly, the demands of all may be so ur- 
gent that every one may fail. The fruit indeed may in- 
crease to a considerable size, or even approach maturity; 
but in most cases, if the ovules have proved abortive, it 
will fall off. In a few varieties, however, when the fruit 
has once swelled from the stimulus of impregnation, it 
may arrive at pericction even though no seeds are 
present, which is, however, except in the gardener's 
view, no less a case of sterility, strictly speaking, than 
the other, Parasites mostly induce or promote sterility; 
but in the grape-mildew, where the development of the 
berry is so much checked, the growth of the seeds on 
the coutrary seems actually to be promoted. 

Sterling, American.) (Melull.) A new and re- 
markable alloy, manufactured in this country. Ita 
proportions are still kept a secret, but in its crude state 
it resembles nickel, while, when worked up, it is almost 
indistinguishable from silver. Unlike the latter metal, 
it does not tarnish aud is unaffected by sulphurous 
vapors, so that it is eminently adapted to replace silver, 
Britannia, or the ordinary alloys in the mauufacture of 
table-ware. Articles of food have no action upon it; 
alkalies produce a temporary tarnishing which may be 
immediately removed by a slight rubbing with the 
hand. Made in the form of cutlery, the alloy possesses 
none of the disadvantages of steel or plate; it takes a 
keen cutting edge, requires little or no cleaning, and is 
unaffected by ordinary organic acids. Knives made 
froin it show no black edges after short usage, as is the 
case with plate, while they can be ground or sharpened 
whenever necessary. In the manufacture of hollow 
ware, there is little doubt but that, when this composi- 
tion becomes widely known, it will prove a formidable 
rival to, if it does not entirely supplant, German silver 
and its kindred alloys. It is not only harder but one- 
third lighter than Britannia metal, while its cost isabout 
one-half that of plated ware. Although the articles 
made from the solid sterling present an appearance 
equal to fine silver, the alloy may, when required, be 
used as a basis for electro-plating, the sinoothness and 
evenness of its surface rendering it possible to give the 
deposited silver a much higher finish than can be im- 
parted to ordinary plate. As the silver wears away in 
course of time, the sterling, being of the same color, 
gives no evidence of the fact, so that the unsightly 
brassy edges and backs common to long-used plated 
table-ware is entirely obviated. The effect of hammer- 
ing or compression on this composition is to give it an 
increased elasticity. Its strength is so great that it can 
be, and has been, substituted tor steel in the manutac- 
ture of pistol-barrels, while repeated tests, made at the 
Colt Armory at Hartford, Conn., show that it has three 
times the tenacity of the latter metal. At an experi- 
mental trial, a spring of steel wire parted at 3,000 pulls; 
82,000 pulls were necessary to break a precisely similar 
wire of sterling. 

Sterling, in Nebraska, a twp. of Johnson co. 

Ster/ling’s Mill, in North Carolina, a twp. of Robo- 
son co. 

Steuben, in Pennsylvania, a township of Crawford 
county. 

Stev’en’s, in South Carolina, a township of Darlington 
county. 

Stev’ensburg, in Virginia, a township of Culpeper 
county. 

Stevenson, in Alabama, a township of Jackson 
county. 

Stev’ensville, in Virginia, a twp. of King and Queen 
county. 

Stewart, Batrour, (stũ“urt,) a British physicist, u. at 
Edinburgh, 1828, became Director of the Kew Observa- 
tory in 1859, and Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Manchester College, 1870. He is the discoverer of the 
law of equality between the absorptive and radiative 
powers of bodies, for which he received the Rumford 
Medal of the Royal Society in 1868. Dr. S. has pub- 
lished Researches on Solar Physics; Heuliug produced by 
Rotation in Vucuo, and Lessons in Elementary Physica 
(1871); and Conservation of Energy (1874). 

Stew’art’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Ware co.—A dist. of 
Pierce co, 

Stewart's Creek, iu North Carolina, a twp. of Har- 
nett co.—A twp. of Surry co. 

Stew’artson, in Pennsylvania, a village of Hopewell 
twp., York co. 

Stew’artsville, in Indiana, a village of Robb twp., 
Posey co. 

St. Ferdinand, in Missouri, a twp. of St. Louis 
county. 

St. Fran’eis, in Arkansas, a township of St. Francis 
county. 

St. Fran’sois, in Missouri, a township of St. Francois 
co.—A twp. of Wayne co. . 

St. George’s Parish, in South Carolina, a twp. of 
Colleton co. 

St. George, in Minnesota, a twp. of Benton co. 

St. Hele‘na, in South Curolina, a township of Beaufort 
county. 

Stiff-joint’, n. (Med.) See CONTRACTURA. 

Stiles, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Oconto co. 

Stiles'ville,in Indiana, a village of Franklin twp., 
Hendricks co. 
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Stillingfleet, EDWARD, (stil’ling-flé,) an English pre- 
late and theologian, B. in co. Dorset, 1635, and educated 
at Cambridge, became chaplain to Charles II., Dean of 
St. Paul's, London, and Bishop of Worcester. D. 1699. 
He was a master of polemical science, and owes his 
eminence as a theological writer to his Origines Sucre, 
or Rational Account of The Christian Faith as to the 
Truth and Divine Authority of the Scriptures (1662). 

Still'water, in N. Jersey, a twp. of Sussex co.; p. 1,632. 

Stines’ville, in Indiana, a village of Bean Blossom 
twp., Monroe co. 

Stimk'ing Creek, in Kentucky, a precinct of Knox 
co. 


Stirling, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, EARL or, (stiir’ling,) 
an American general, was p. in New York city in 1726, 
his father having been for many years the Secretary of 
the Province for the British Crown. After some mili- 
tary service against the French and Indians, he went 
to Scotland, and there fruitlessly tried to recover the 
estates belonging to his earldom, He distinguished 
himself by his patriotism during the War of the Revo- 
lution, and, after being taken prisoner in the battle of 
Long Island, fought at Brandywine and Germantown, 
he commanded the left wing of the Americans in the 
field of Monmouth. D. 1783. 


STOR 
SUPPLEMENT. 


Copperina. A cant phrase in useamong stock-brokers to 
designate a speculator's operating in stocks in a direc- 
tion contrary to that pursued by another speculator. — 
HAMMERING THE MARKET. A phrase used to designate 
the operation of a broker who, belonging to a clique or 
“pool,” daily endeavors to depress prices, in order that 
he may repurchase certain stock at a lower figure than 
that at which he sold it.— Lona. A term applied toa 
bull,“ or speculator who has stocks on hand, which he 
bought with the expectation of selling at higher prices ; 
as distinguished from short, that is to say, a“ bear” who 
sells property which he has not got, intending to buy 
and deliver when prices are low -r.— MARGIN. A term 
tosignify the money deposited with the broker through 
whom stocks are purchased as security against asudden 
depreciation. The amount is generally about 10 per 
cent. of the par value of the stock. — SHORT. See Lone, 
above. — See ScooPING ; STRADDLE. 


Stock’ton, Rosert FiELp. an American commodore, B. 


at Princeton, N. J., in 1796, entered the naval service, 
and served with credit in the war of 1812-14, and later 
off the coast of Africa. He was one of the first among 
American officers to introduce steam-machinery into 
the navy. In 1846, while in command of the Pacitic 
squadron, he assisted in annexing California to the 
Union, and established a provisional govt. D. 1866. 
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and, entering upon art-study with ardor, soon achieved 
success. His reputation is deservedly high on both 
sides of the Atlantic. His statue of George Peabody 
executed for the Corporation of London ; his busts of 
his father, James Russell Lowell, Josiah Quincy, and 
Theodore Parker, his statue of Edward Everett, and his 
numerous ideal groups and figures, have won for him 
a widely-spread celebrity. Besides his successes in 
sculpture, S. has distinguished himself in a wide range 
of topics. In addition to his legal works above noted, 
he has published Life and Letters of Joseph Story, LL.D., 
edited by his Son (2 vols., 1851); The American Question 
(Lond., 1862); Roba di Roma, or Walks and Talks 
about Rome (Lond., 1862); Graffiti d'Italia (Edin., 
(1869); A Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem, First Century 
(1870), and Castle St. Angelo and the Evil Eye (1577), se- 
quel to Roba di Roma. He is, also, the author of sev- 
eral volumes of poems. Since 1848 S. has resided almost 
constantly in Italy. 

Stourbridge Clay, (stir’brij.) (Min.) A kind of 
clay found near Stourbridge, Worcestershire, England, 
and extensively employed in the making of the coarser 
articles of pottery, such as retorts, crucibles, Ac. 

Stovall's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Sumner co. 

Stove Creek, in Nebraska, a twp. of Cass co. 

Stowe, (sto,) in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Alleghany co. 


Stirling-Max well, S WrLtrAX, BART., an English 
historian and art-critic, B. 1815, was educated at Cam- 
bridge. Le is the well-known author of The Cloister- 


Stockton, in Georgia, a dist. of Clinch co. 
Stockton, in Utah Ter. a prec. of Tooele co. 
Stockton Valley, in Tennessee, a district of Roane 


Stowe, in Vermont, a twp. of Lamoille co. 
St. Paul's, in South Carolina, a twp. of Clarendon co. 


Life of the Emperor Charles V.; Annals of the Artists of 
Spain; and Velasquez and his Works. 

Stitt’ville, in New York, a village of Trenton town- 
ship, Oneida co. 

St. James, in Minnesota, a township of Watonwan 


co. 

St. James, in Missouri, a township of Mississippi co.; 
pop. 505. 

St. James, in Huth Carolina, a township of Clarendon 


co. 

St. James, Goose Creek, in South Carolina, a 
township of Charleston co. 

St. James, Santee, in South Carolina, a township of 
Charleston co. 

St. John, in Missouri, a township of New Madrid co.; 


pop. 403. t 
St. John’s, in North Carolina, a township of Hertford 


' co. 

St. John’s, in Oregon, a precinct of Multnomah 
county. 

St. John’s, in Utah Territory, a precinct of Tooele 
county. 

St. John’s, Berkley, in South Carolina, a twp. of 
Charleston co. 


county. 


Stoddard, Ricnarp Henry, (stad dard.) an American 


poet and journalist, B. at Hingham, Mass., in 1825, re- 
moved to New York in 1835, and embarked upon a lit- 
erary career. In 1849 he published a volume of poems 
entitled Fhotprints. This was followed in 1852 by The 
Custle by the Sea, and other Poems. His later works in- 
clude: Adventures in Fuiry Land (1853) ; Songs of Sum- 
mer (1857); The Loves and Heroines of the Poets (1861); 
The King's Bell (1862); Under Green Leaves, and Home 
Ballads (1867); and The Book of the East, and other Poems 
(1571). S. has been editorially connected with the 
“ Round Table“ and other periodicals, and now acts as 
editor of The Aldine,” an illustrated journal. 


Stokes, GEORGE GABRIEL, (std/s,) an English scientist, 


B. 1819, graduated from Cambridge in 1541, and beeame 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in that university in 
1849. In 1854 he was appointed one of the secretaries 
of the Royal Society, and in 1869 President of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science. Prof. 
&, who is highly esteemed as one of the ablest scientific 
lecturers of the day, was awarded the Rumford Medal 
of the Royal Society in 1552 in recognition of his dis- 
covery of the change in the refrungibility of light. 


= Paul's Parish, in South Carolina, a twp. of Col- 

eton co, 

St. Peter’s, in Firjinia, a twp. of New Kent co. 

Straddle, (stråd'dl) (Com.) In Stock Exchange 
transactions, a double privilege, entitling the pur- 
chaser to either “ put” or “call” a stock. See Pur. 

Straight Creek, (Lerr Fong,) in Kentucky, a pre- 
cinct of Josh Bell co. 

Straight Creek, (Rica? Fonx,) in Kentucky, a pre- 
cinct of Josh Bell co. 


Straight Fork, in Tennessee, a dist. of Campbell co. 


—A dist. of Scott co. 

Strait, in Maryland, a dist. of Dorchester co.; pop. 987. 

Strait’s Settlement. (Geog.) The collective name 
of the British possessions in the Strait of Malacca, com- 
prising Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, including 
the province of Wellesley, Malacca, and Singapore. 
Area, 1,500 sq.m, Pop. 1860, 278,321, besides military 
and convicts, mostly Malays, Chinese, inhabitants of 
India, Burmah, &c. The chief trade is with England. 
In 1864 the government was transferred to the Colonial 
office, and the convict settlement removed. In 1876, 
during a revolt, which was soon suppressed, the resi- 
dent official was killed. 

Strangeria, (strdng-ge’re-ah,) n. (Bol.) A very re- 


St. John’s, Colleton, in South Carolina, a twp. of 
Charleston co. 

St. Jo’seph, in Illinois, a township of Champaign 
county. 

St. Joseph, in Nevada, a village of Rio Virgin town- 
ship, Lincoln co. 

St. Joseph, in Mal Territory, a precinct of Rio Vir- 

gin co. 

St. Joseph Island, in Teras, a precinct of Refugio 


co. 

St. Lawrence, (-lór'rénz,) in Wisconsin, a township 
of Waupacca co. 

St. Louis, (-loo’e,) in Missouri, a township of St. Louis 


co. 

St. Lacia Bark, (-loo'she-ah.) (Cm.) The name 
given to an adulterated form of Peruvian bark. 

St. Mark’s, in South Carolina,a township of Olaren- 
don co. 

St. Martin, in Minnesota, a township of Stearns co.; 


pop. 556. 

St. Martin's, in Maryland, a district of Worcester 
co. 

St. Martin’s Island, in Michigan, a township of 


Stokes, in Illinois, a twp. of Union co. 

St. Olaf, (o'lahv,) in Minnesota, a twp. of Otter Tail 
co.; pop. 408. 

Stone, WILLIAM LEETE, an American author, B. in Ulster 
co., N. Y., 1792, became in 1821 editor of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, and p. in 1844. His leading 
works comprise Border Wars of the American Revolu- 
tion (1834), The Life of Joseph Brant (1838), and The 
Poetry and History of Wyoming (1841). D. 1844. 

Stone’boro, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Mercer 


markable genus 
of Cycadeacer, 

uite distinct 

many other 

of the order in 
its fern-like fo- 
liage. It is a 
Natal plant, 
with a thick na- 
piform trunk, a 
few coarse pin- 
nate leaves, the 
pinne of which 
are oblong-lan- 
ceolate spinulo- 
so - serrate, and 
traversed by 
parallel - forked 
veins like those x 
of a Lomaria. ois rig irs 
The fructifica- Fig. 118. — STRANGERIA PARADOXIA. 
tion is in cones, 


co. 

Stone Coral, (kdr’al.) Slabs or masses of coral, as 
distinguished from branch coral, 

Stone’fort, in Illinois, a twp. of Saline co. 

Stone house, in Tennessee, a district of Knox 
county. 

Stonehouse, in Virginia, a township of James City 
county. 

Stones River, a stream of Tennessee, having its rise 
in Cannon co., and falling into the Cumberland River, 
6 m. N.E. of Nashville, after a N.W. course. On its 
banks, Jan. 1-3, 1863, was fought an obstinate battle 


— 


Delta co. 
St. Mary, in Missouri, a village of Beauvais township, 
St. Genevieve co. 


between Gen. Rosecrans’ National force and one of Con- 
federates commanded by Gen. Bragg, the latter being 
compelled to retire from the field, after suffering heavy 
loss. This action is sometimes termed the Batile of 


the male cylindrical, with nnmerous stamens inserted 
on the under side of its compound scales; the females 
on separate plants, ovoid, with two inverse ovules in 
the base of each scale. 


St. Mary's, in Ilinois, a township of Hancock co.; 
pop. 1,650, 
Bt. Mary’s, in Kansas, a township of Pottawattomie 


co. 
St. Mary’s, in Kentucky, a prec. and village of Marion 


S. paradozia . 118) is the 
6 . i dere t only known species. ois 
ne’wall, in Virginia, a twp. of Frederick county.— “eg. in $ 
A twp. of Highland county.—A twp. of Rappabannock|Steamgula’tion, 7 (Surg) The compresion of a 
county ee p. of Richmond county.—A twp. of Shen- part 80 ae 3 impede its circulation. It applies 
4 ° x to hernial protrusions, hanging, choking, &c. hen 
gh te A Battery, in South Carolina, a twp. of New- the prone ee is atraigulated, as most fre- 
ie n 2 quently happens in /nguinal Hernia, efforts should be 
pteney Creek, 2 gp fbr a twp. of 1 a made immediately to reduce it, by the application of 
Siener creck; 5 ng 5 dl red 0 G well co. | cold, and by manipulations with the hand. The process 
Stoney Cheek. in lee s i 15 01 81 arter co. is sometimes greatly accelerated by having the patient's 
Sinner Fork ` ny. 15 n T Wataun head downward, the hips resting against the side of a 
San fp ak. i x 5 70 yap 1 twp. rw atauga CO. | bed, or whatever else is convenient. If these measures 
Rion T Pelat 9 an N a York b a WP. TR 10 8 fail, the only remedy is a surgical operation, which 
s ny Con 5 ce 11 nend Da 4 Bal OCR OO) consists in Carefully dissecting down to the part,and 
toop. (Camb.) In Holland and Belgium, a measure) dividing the constricting fibres. The preventive remedy 
of liquids, consisting at Antwerp of three-fourths of a| isa properly adjusted truss 
gallon; at Amsterdam of 54 ths of a gallon. Strasbourg Tarpentina; (tùrp'čn-tīn.) (Chem.) A 
Stopello, (sto-pél'lo.) (Camb.) At Naples, a grain- fluid balsam extracted from the silver fir of the Euro- 
measure approximating to the fifth part of a bushel. pean continent, and employed in fixing microscopic 
Store Goods. ((m.) Commodities bought from a| objects to glass slips preparatory to inspection. 
dealer, in contradistinction from those which are of |Strass, (s/rahs.) (Named after the discoverer.) (Ain.) 
domestic manufacture. A vitreous substance, consisting of a combination of 
Storm Lake, in Iowa, a twp. of Buena Vista co. borax, silex, potash, and oxide of lead; it is used as a 
Story, WILLIAM WETMORE, (sto’re,) an eminent Ameri-| base in making artificial jewelry. 
can sculptor, son of the late Judge Story, was B. at Sa-|Strat/ford, in New York, a township of Fulton 
lem, Mass., 1819. In 1838 he graduated from Harvard county. 
Coll., studied Jaw, was admitted to the bar, and pub-|Strea/tor, in Illinois, a vill. of Brace twp., La Salle 
lished several legal works of merit, among them a| co. 
Treatise on the Law of Contracts not under Seal (2 vols., Striek'er's Mill, in Tennessee, a dist. of Franklin 
1844); and Treatise on the Law of Sales of Personal Prop-| co. | 
erty (1547). Finding the bent of his genius turned to- Strickland, AGsrs, (strik’idnd,) an English historian 
wards sculpture, he at length abandoned his profession, and biographer, B. in Suffolk, 1811. Her principal works 
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co. 
St. Mary's, in Missouri, a twp. of Perry co. 
St. Mary’s, in North Carolina, a township of Wake 


county. 

St. Mary’s, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Elk co, 

St. Mary's, in Texas, a precinct of Refugio co. 

St. Marysville; in Kansas, a township of Miami 
county. 

St. Mat/thew’s, in North Carolina, a township of 
Wake co. 

St. 5 in Missouri, a township of Madison 
county. 

Stock, in Ohio, a twp. of Noble co. 

Steck’-book. (com.) In mercantile accounts, that 
book in which are detailed the varieties and amounts 
of stock ín hand, together with the cost-price of the 
same, 

Stock’holm, in Minnesota, a twp. of Wright co. 

Stock land, in Illinois, a twp. of Iroquois co. 

Stock’port, in Ohio, a vill. of Windsor twp., Morgan 


co, 

Stocks, Stock Exchange. (m.) The follow- 
ing cant terms are in daily use in the stock market, for 
the purchase and sale of stocks :—CaLL, See Put. — Car- 
RYING. In stock exehange parlance, the practice of 
holding stocks on a “ margin,” in anticipation of higher 
prices. — COVERING. An expression used to denote the 
op*ration of buying stock to close ~“ sbort ™ contracts.— 


STTH 


(highly esteemed and frequently reprinted) include The 
Lives of the Queens of Enjlaund from the Norman Conquest 
(1840-9); Lives of the Queens of Scotland (1550-9); The 
Bachelor Kings of England (1562); and Lives of the Seven 
Bishops (1566). D. 1874. 

Strickland, WILLIAM, (sfrik’ldnd,)an eminent Ameri- 
can architect, n. in Philadelphia, 1787; p. 1854. His 
Rare works include the U. S. Bank, aud Mint, and 

aval Asylum, Philadelphia, and the Capitol at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Strick land’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Sanford co.; 
pop. 658. 

Stricture, (strikt'yir,) n. (Med.) A diminution or con- 
tracted condition of some tube or duct, us the asopha- 
gus, rectum, Ke. When, however, the affected part is 
bot mentioned, and a person is stated to suffer from 
stricture, it is always the urethral canal that is referred 
to. Contraction of this canal may be either permanent 
or transitury; the former is due to a thickening of the | 
walls of the urethra, in consequence of organic deposit 
and is hence termed organic stricture; while the latter 
may be due either to local inflammation or congestion, 
or to abnormal muscular action: the first of these va- 
Tieties may be termed inflammatory or congestive stric- 
ture; and the second, spasmodic stricture. The last- 
named form seldom exists except as a complication of 
the other kinds of stricture. There are two principal 
causes of organic stricture — the first being influoma- 
tion of the canal,and the second injury by violence. 
Inflammation is by far the most common cause, and | 
gonorrhea is the common agent by which it is excited. 
Notunfrequently,stimulating injections thrown into the 
urethra with the view of checking the gonorrhosal dis- 
charge, excite an inflammatory action, Which gives rise 
tu stricture. Fortunately. it is only in exceptional cases 
that astricture results from inflammation of the urethra, 
the inflammation, in the great majority of cases, termi- 
hating by resolution, und leaving the canal as healthy 
us before the attack. It is when the complaint assumes 
a chronic character that it most commouly lays the 
foundations of stricture, Stricture from the second cause 
arises from such cases as falling across spars, scaffold- 
ing, ladders, &., or on some sharp object which punc- 
tures the perineum. as from carthenware vessels which 
break the sitter. The earlier symptoms of stricture are 
aslight urethral discharge and pain in the canal, being 
the seat of the stricture, at the time of micturition, 
The stream of urine does not pass in the ordinary torm, 
but is flattened or twisted; and, as the disease ad- 
vances, it becomes smaller, and ultimately the fluid 
may only be discharged in drops. The straining efforts 
to discharge the urine often induce Tenesmus. As the 
case advances, the urine becomes alkaline and ropy, 
and deposits a precipitate when allowed to stand; and 
attacks of complete retention occur with increasing 
frequency. But these symptoms are not in themselves 
sufficient to establish the presence of stricture. It is 
necessary to examine the urethral canal with a catheter 
or bougie to ascertain whether an organic obstruction 
exists, whether one or more strictures are present (as 
many as eight have been recorded, although four are 
rare, and one is the most common number), and their 
calibre. The treatment of organic stricture is too 
purely surgical to be discussed in these pages; it is suffi- 
cient to state that its object is twotold, viz., first, to re- 
store the natural calibre of the canal, 80 far as this can 
be safely effected; and secondly, to maintain this po- 
tency after it has been established. 

String'er's, in Tennessee, a district of Hamilton co.; 
pop 636. 

Stringham, Silas H., (sr n. an American rear- 
admiral, 2: in Orange co., N. Y., 170%, became a licuten- 
ant U. N., distinguished himself at the bombard- 
ment of Vera Cruz in 1846, and in 1861 commanded the 
naval expedition which assisted at the taking of Fort 
Hatteras, Aug. 29th. D. 1876. 

String town, in Teras, a prec. of Hays co. 

Stripes, (stripz.) ( Manuf.) A thick, stout, cotton stuff, 
twilled and woven in alternate narrow blue and white 
stripes, It is used for regatta shirts and the like. 

Strobila, (stro/be-lah,) n. (Zoöl.) A term applied to 
a group of animal forms associated together so as tu 
constitute a colony of individuals arranged in linear 
series. Thus when the term is used in the works of 
those who have studied the Entozoa or internal para- 
sites, then it is applicable to the full-grown tape-worm, 
which is in reality a colony of several hundred indi- 
viduals in single file. The term is also given toa sim- 
ilarly constituted chain of larval jelly-fishes, in which, 
however, none of the individuals attain sexual matu- 
rity while they remain attached. 

Strong, in Muine, a township of Franklin co. 

Strong’s Prairie, in Wisconsin, a tuwuship of 
Adams co. 

Struse, (stroos.) (Naut.) In Russia, a kind of barge 
lighter for the transport of heavy cargoes upon the in- 
laud rivers. 

Btrutionidæ, (stroo-te-cn'e-de,) n. pl. (Zoil.) A fam- 
ily of birds of great size, order Cursores, comprising the 
Ostriches, Cassowaries, Opteryx, and allied species, 
which run with great specd, but do not fly. 

Stryker, in Olio, a village of Springfield township, 
Williams co, 

St. Stephen's, (sév'nz,) in Alabama, a township of 
Washington co. 

St. Stephen’s, in South Carolina, a twp. of Charles- 
ton ca 

St. Thomas, in Nevada, a village of Rio Virgin twp., 
Lincoln co. 

St. Thomas and St. Dennis, in South Curolina, 
a township of Charleston co. 
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Stu/art, Jawes E. B., an American Confederate general, 
B. in Virginia, was u graduate of West Point in 1554, 
and took command of a brigade of cavalry in Sept., 
1861, at the head of which he performed some of the 
most dashing exploits of the Civil War, his raid into 
Pennsylvania being a notable example of his daring, 
He covered Gen. Lee's retreat from the field of Gett 
burg in July, 1863, commanded the Confederate cavalry 
at the Wilderness in M 1864. and fell in a battle 
fought against Gen. Sheridan on the 12th of same 
month. 

Stub’blefield’s Tan Yard, in Tennessee, a dist. 
of Warren co. 

Stubchen., h.) (Ca umb.) In Germany, the beer 
gullon, differing in capacity in different parts of the 
country, but generally averaging about seven pints and 
three-juarters. (A provincial term.) 

Stuck fuss, (OT oo.) (Camb.) A German measure 
of liquids, ranging in contents from 200% to 303% gal- 


„| lons. 


Stuliquamish, (sto0-le-kwdm’ish,) in Washington Ter- 
ritory, a precinct of Sushomish co. 

Stump Sound, in North Carolina, a twp. of Onslow 
co, 

Stump town, in Maryland, a village of Taneytown 
district, Carroll co. 

Sturgeon, (run,) in Kentucky, a precinct of Jack- 
son co.; pop. 1,100.—A precinct of Lee co. 

Stutt's. in ‘Alabama, a towuship of Lauderdale co.; 

pop. 1,0- 

St. Vrain’ s in Colorado Territory, a district of Boulder 
co. 

St. Wendell, in Minnesota, a township of Stearns 
co. 

|Styk fad, (steek'fahd.) (Camb.) A measure for liquids 

in Denmark, equivalent to 296,°.7;ths gallons. 

‘Snake River, in /daho Terrdury, a mining dist. of 

Owyhee co.; pop. 120. 

Substitute Vote. 
MINORITIES, above. 

Suez Canal, The.) This great triumph of modern 
engineering skill has, since its opening, continued 
yearly to improve the facilities it presents to maritime 
nations in shortening the sea-passage between the East- 
ern and Western worlds. The canal was no sooner com- 
pleted than England, who had hitherto most bitterly 
opposed its coustruction, saw the immense advantages 
it afforded her trade with India, and recognised the fact 
that either the assured absolute neutrality of the canal, 
or its entire control by herself. was of the most vital 
importance. In 1875, the Khed Ismail, offered for 
Bale to the British government 176.602 original shares 
allotted to him in virtue of his position, and Lord Bea- 
oonsticld, then premier, immediately seized the oppor- 
tunity on his own responsibility, as Parliament was not 
then in session, and obtained for England a controlling 
pecuniary interest in the canal company, In 1852, the 
revolt of Arabi Pasha against the Khedive, threatening 
tho interests of the company and the very existence of 
the canal itself. England invited France, whose interests 
in Egypt are co-equal with her own, to assist in restoring 
authority and maintaining these interests. France, 
however, declining to cooperate, England diapatched a 
fleet under Admiral Seymour and an army under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, which, after first laying a large part 
of Alexandria in ashes, utterly routed the rebel arm 
in one sharp, decisive action, and took Arabi prisoner. 
The future rnling or neutrality of the canal has yet to 
be decided, but England has clearly shown that she has 
No intention of relinquishing the grip she has obtained 
upon her highway to India.—The receipts of the Suez 
Canai Company for 1880, amounted to $8,358,000, the 
expenses to $5,762,360, leaving a balance of $2,595. Hes 
After deducting the statutory reserve of 5 per cent., 
balance of $2.466.029 remained. Rather more that 
three-fourths of the shipping that passed through the 
Ruez Canal in the 11 years, 1870-1850, belonged to Great 
Britain. In 1880. 2,017 vessels of 4,378,064 tons, passed 
through. Those of England were 1,579 and 3, 100, 977 


sues, in [tnois, a twp. of Mercer co. 


Sugar, (Maple.) The wholesome sugar contained in 
the sap of the American maple (Acer saccharinum), and 
obtained from it in many parts of N. America, maple 
sugar being in some places the only kind of sugar which 
is used. The process of manufacturing it is very simple. 
The trees are bored obliquely from below upwards, at 
18 or 20 inches above the ground, care being taken that 
the auger penetrates no more than half an inch into the 
alburnum, or white bark; as a greater discharge takes 
place at that depth than any other. The liquor is boiled, 
and the evaporation urged by an active tire, with care- 
ful skimming during the boiling; and the pot is con- 
tinually replenished with more sap, till a large body 
has assumed a syrupy consistence, It is afterwards 
strained and boiled again over a very brisk fire, till it 
has acquired the requisite consistence for being poured 
into the troughs prepared to receive it. By fermenta- 
tion, sugar is converted into alcohol, and hence forms 
the basis of those substances which are used for mak- 
ing intoxicating liquors, as molasses, grapes, apples, 
malt, &c. Of all vegetable principles it is considered as 
the most wholesome and nutritious. 

Sugar, (shig'ir,) (Standard of.) (Om.) The stand- 
ard or criterion by which importers grade the various 
qualities of sugars. The Dutch stindard, annually de- 
termined by Amsterdam experts, is the one which is 
generally followed in the commercial world, 

Sugar Creek, in Arkansas, a twp. of Scott co. 

Sugar Creek, in Georgia, a dist, of Fannin co. 
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(Id.) See REPRESENTATION oF 


; pop. 57 
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Sugar Creek, in Missouri, a twp. of Barry co.; pop. 
2,112.—A twp. of Cass co.; pop. 1,509.—A twp. of Harri- 
Bon co. 

Sugar Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Bradley co.; pop. 
959.—A dist.of Hickman co.; pop. 516.—A dist. of Jack- 
sou CO. 

Sugar Fork, in North Carolina, a twp. of Macon co.; 
pop. 356. 

Sugar Grove, in West Virginia, a twp. of Pendleton 


co. 

Sugar Hill, in Georgia, a dist. of Gwinnett co.; pop. 
847. 

Sugar Hill, in North Carolina, a twp. of McDowell 
co, 

Sugar Hill, in Tennessee, a dist. of Carroll co. 

Sugar Loaf, in Arkansas, a twp. of Sebastian co.; pop. 
2.059. 

e in Michigan, a twp. of Chippewa co.; 
pop. 2 

Sugar Loaf, in North Carolina, a twp. of Alexander 
co. 

Sugar Loaf, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Luzerne co.; 
pop. 1,240. 

Sugar Loaf, in Teras, a prec. of Coryell co. 

Sugar Notch, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Luzerne co.; 
pop. 724. 

Sugartree Bot'tom, in Missouri, a twp. of Carroll 
co. 

Sugar Walley, in Georgia, a dist. of Gordon co. ; pop. 
854. 


inger’s, in Kentucky, a prec. of Ballard co.; pop. 
326. 

Sullivan, in Illinois, a twp. of Livingston co. 

Sullivan, Barry, (ei! le-vdn,) an eminent English tra- 
gedian, B. at Birmingham, 1824, first made his appear- 
ance on the stage in 1540. In 1851 he entered upon a 
brilliant engagement in London, and in 1857 proceeded 
to the U. States and Canada, in both of which coun- 
tries he was enthusiastically received. In 1861 he visited 
Australia, and played in Melbourne for nearly 1,000 
nights. After completing a professional tour round the 
world, he returned to England in June, 1866. His finest 
impersonations are those of Hamlet, Jago, Richard III., 
and Macbeth. 

Sullivan, in South Carolina, a twp. of Lawrence co.; 
pop, 2,182, 

Sulphozone, (siil’fo-2dn,) n. (Chem.) The name 
given by Ch. Roberts (from its stroug smell and power- 
ful chemical action) to a preparation said to contain 
free sulphurous acid as its active and essential princi- 
ple. According to Cb. Koberts, S. is a powerful substi- 
tute for sulphur, for destroying the animal and vege- 
table parasites infesting man, animals, and plants, the 
sulphurous acid which exists as a constant impurity in 
the sulphur of commerce being the active and benefl- 
ficial agent, while precipitated sulphur, being almost 
or altogether free from acid, is quite useless. 

Sulphur Impressions. (fine Arts.) Medallions, 
custings, &c., formed of a composition of wax and sul- 


phur. 
81. 


ulphur Sprin 
Cleaveland co.; pop. 
pop. 967. 

Sulphar Spring, in Tennessee, a dist. of Jefferson 
co, 


Sulphur Springs, in Alabama, a twp. of Calhoun 


in North Carolina, a twp. of 
»222.— A twp. of Rutherford co.; 


co. 

Sulphur Springs, in Arkansas, a twp. of Searcy 
co. 

su iphar Springs, in Ilinois, a twp. of Johnson co.; 
pop. 1,197. 

Sulphur Springs, in Kentucky, a prec. of Ohio co. ; 


pop. 926. 

Sulphur Springs, in Tennessee, a dist. of Haw- 
kins co.; pop. 662.— A dist. of Bedford co. 

Sulphur Springs, in Virginia, a twp. of Carroll 
co, 

Sulphur Springs, or Buena Vista, in Kentucky, a 
precinct of Boyd co. 

Sulphur Well, in Tennessee, a district of Shelby co.; 


pop. 2,361. 

Sultanas, (sil-tah'ndz.) {omy A small, brownish 
variety of resin, imported from Valencia, Smyrna, and 
other places. 

summer Complaint. (Med.) A popular phrase 
including cholera, diarrhoea, and dysentery, and, indeed, 
all affections of the alimentary canal attended with 
vomiting or purging, or both. They are also termed 
Summer Diseases. Deaths of these diseases constitute a 
large percentage of the mortality of our cities during 
the months of July and August, especially among 
children. Hot weather, unripe fruit, crude vegetables, 
and ill-ventilated apartments are among the causes of 
this “murdering of the innocents ;” but the ordinary 
feeding and drugging of American children is a tenfold 
greater cause of the “infanticide.” Tepid ablutions, 
cool wet cloths to the abdomen, abundance of fresh air, 
and good ripe truit, are the essentials of the treatment. 

Sumrmerield, in Alabama, a twp. of Dallas co.; pop. 
1,467. 

Sum' mers. in Kentucky, a precinct of Muhlenburg 
co, 

Summers, iu North Carolina, a twp. of Wilkes co.; 

pop. 760. 

e in North Curolina, a twp. of Caldwell co. 


si merset, in Mwa, atwp.of Adair co.; pop. 439. 

Sum merville, in Florida, a precinct of Latuyette 
ca. 

ummerville, in Oregon, a precinct of Union 

cuuuly. 
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Summit, in Alabama, a twp. of Blount co. 

Summit, in Vinnis, atwp.of Effingham co. 

Summit, in /ndiana, a village of Prairie twp., Henry 
co. 

Summit. in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Potter co. 

Summit, in Utah Territory, a prec. of Iron co. 

Summitvill n Pennsylvania, a village of Washing- 
ton twp., Cambria co. 

sum monsville, in Virginia, a twp. of Craig co.; 
pop. 815. 

Sumner, io Ilinois, a twp. of Warren co. 

Sumner, in North Curolina, ao twp. of Guilford co.; 
pop. 1,120. 

Sumner. in Wisconsin, a twp. of Jefferson co. 

Sumpter, (sëm'(&r,) in Jllinois, a twp. of Cumberland 


co. 
Sumpter, in Texas, a village of Trinity co. 
Sum ’ter, in Minnesota, n twp. of McLeod co. 


Sumter, in South Carolina, a twp. of Williamsburg 
co.; pop. 1,679.— A twp. and vill. of Sumter co. 

Sumter, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hancock co. 

Sumter, iù Wisconsin, a twp. of Sauk co. 

Sumterville, in Florida, a precinct of Sumter co.; 
pop. 1,360. 

Sun, n. (Ast.) Proper Motion of the Sun. Since the stars 
are observed to be slowly changiug their position on 
the celestial sphere, it will be regarded as highly prob- 
able, on a priori considerations, that the sun is also in 
motion. For the suu is a member of the sidereal sys- 
tem, and we can conceive uo reason why he alone 
should be exempt from the law to which ull his fellows 
are subject. Now, if all the stars were at rest, and the 
sun alone in motion, every star would seem to move 
towards the point in space from which the sun is mov- 
ing. The apparent motions of stars near that point 
and the point directly opposite to it would be minute, 
while the stars on a great circle of the sphere having 
these points as poles would seem to move more quickly 
than the rest (cæleris paribus, that is, leaving differ- 
ences of distance out of consideration). But as it is 
utterly improbable that the sun alone of all the mem- 
bers of the sidereal system is in motion; and as, in- 
deed, the character of the stellar motions suffices to 
prove that no motion we can assign to the sun will 
possibly account for all or even fora large part of them, 
it follows that all we cau hope to recognize as a sign 
of the sun's motion is a general preponderance of stel- 
lar motion in one direction. The problem, though 
difficult, has been attacked successfully by astrono- 
mers. Sir William Herschel in 1783, by considering the 
apparent motions of the few stars which had been suffi- 
ciently observed in his day, arrived at the conclusion 
that the solar system is travelling towards the neigh- 
borhvod of the star A in the constellation Hercules. 
Prevost in the same year arrived at a similar conclu- 
sion, but his researches led to a point some 279 in right 
ascension from that determined by Sir William Her- 
schel. Since then, the subject has been studied very 
carefully by many eminent astronomers, by Argelan- 
der, Luhndahl, O. Struve, Midler, and, finally, by Airy 
and Dunkin of the Greenwich Observatory. The meth- 
ods adopted have been various, but the results are in 
tolerably close accordance, considering the nature of 
the problem. According to one, the apex of the solar 
motion lies in R. A. 2619 14’, and N. P. D. 57° 51’, the 
sun's motion being such in amount that, viewed from 
a distance equal to that assigned to stars of the first 
magnitude, he could traverse 63346“ annually; accord- 
ing to the other, hia annual motion, so viewed, would 
be 0°4103”, and directed towards a point lying in R. A. 
263° 44’, and in N. P. D. 65% 0’. A general notion of the 
character of the motion of the sun in space may be ob- 
tained by considering it as taking place in a direction 
inclined about 60° to the plane of the ecliptic, and with 
a velocity such that the sun traverses in a year a space 
equal to about five-sixths of the diameter of the earth's 
orbit. — The Solar Spots. Among the more modern 
Views respecting the nature of the solar spots, those 
which have been expressed by M. Faye on the one part, 
and by the astronomers of the Kew Observatory on the 
other, deserve special mention, as indicating the direc- 
tion in which modern science is looking for an explana- 
tion of these perplexing appearances. According to M. 
Faye, the sun's interior is gaseous, intensely hot, but 
of low radiating power, while the photosphere is at a 
lower temperature. but possesses a high radiating 
poner: Thus, if the outer photosphere be thrust aside 

y an up-rush of vapor, we see a dark spot, because 
the light received from the interior is relatively small. 

According to Messrs. De la Rue, Stewart, and Lecroy, 

the appearance of a spot is due t a diminution of 

temperature, and by a down-rush of cooling vapor. Be- 
tween these two theories it seems not difficult to de- 
cide, though doubts will still remain whether either 
one or the other supplies the true interpretation of 
spot phenomena. M. Faye’s theory seems completely 


disposed of by Balfour Stewart’s theory of exchanges, | 


according to which it should follow that were the inte- 
rior of the sun really constituted as M. Faye supposes, 
we ought still tu receive as much light where the pho- 
tosphere is broken open, since the photosphere on the 
sun would send us its light, and whatever proportion 
of light the gaseous interior was capable of absorbing 
it would ip turn supply. But there can be no doubt 
that the problem is one peculiarly susceptible of treat- 
ment by spectroscopic analysis. In 1566 M. Lockyer 
made some observations which seem to bear most im- 
portantly on the subject. He found that the absorp- 
tion-bands belonging to the solar spectrum were not 
only visible in the spectrum belonging to the light from 


Sun’‘ny, in South Curolina, a twp. of Darlington co.; 
pop. 669. 
|Sun-opal, (-o/pdl.) (Min.) A lapidaries’ name be- 
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These observations have since been confirmed by Mr. Swa'ney's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Washington co.; 


Huggins. It would seem to follow, as a legitimate con- 


suggested us the best interpretation of their long series | 
of solar observation. 
full of perplexity, however; though it may well be 
hoped that the researches of the next few years will! 
serve to throw much light upon the problem, A few! 
words may be added respecting the general appearance | 
and changes of appearance of the solar spots. The ob-| 
servation made by Dr. Wilson, though doubtless true 
of the particular spot he watched, and also confirmed] 
by observations made in modern times, yet is not to be 
regarded as indicating a peculiarity always observable, 
On the contrary, several eminent solar observers, and 
among others the Rev. Mr. Howlett (whose persistent 
observation of sun-spots merits ull praise), have no- 
ticed that many sun-spots approach the edge of the 
solar disc without exhibiting any of those characteris- 
tics which led Dr. Wilson to regard sun-spots as cavi- 
ties with shelving sides.— Temperature of the Sun. Dr. 
Zöllner, already well known for his graphic pictures of 
the phenomena of the solar atmosphere, has lately dis- 
cussed anew the question of the temperature and physi- 
cal condition of the sun. Assuming that the promi-| 
nences which present the appearance of eruptions are 
really produced by the action of explosive forces pro- 
jecting vast quantities of glowing hydrogen into the 
chromosphere, he applied the principle of thermo-dy- 
namics to determine the heat and pressure in different 
portions of the sun's mass and atmosphere. He has ob- 
tained as a probuble minimum value for the tempera- 
ture of the chromosphere, 49,85% Fahr.; and for the 
temperature of the interior region, Whence the hydro- 
gen is erupted, 123,150° Fahr. Assuming the atmos- 
pheric pressure at the base of the chromosphere to be 
about equal to seven inches of the mercurial barom- 
eter, be finds the pressure at the level of the nuclei of 
the spots to be about 184,000 atmospheres, and the pres- 
sure in the inner region before named uo less than 
4,070,000 atmospheres. 

Sunchal, ( c,, or BLACK SALT. (Med.) A salt 
imported from Bombay. It is obtained by the action 
of muriute of soda upon myrabolanis. 


stowed upon a bright-yellow and hyacinth-red opal, 


pop. 920. 


clusion from them, that the spots are really caused in Swan Lake, in Minnesota, a twp. of Meeker co. 
some such way as Messrs. De la Rue and Stewart have Swan Lake, in Mississippi, a beat of Coahoma co.; 


pop. 1,967. 


The whole subject still remains Swann, in Missouri, a twp. of Taney co. 


Swannamo’a, in North Carolina, a twp. of Buncombe 
co. 

Swan’s, in Kentucky, a prec. of Callaway co. 

Swans boro, in Nort: Carolina, a twp. of Onslow co.; 
pop. 1,475. 

Swatow, (sia too.) or Cnau-Cxou, a flourishing sea- 
port of China, prov. Kwang-tung, 212 m. E.N.E. of Can- 
ton. It carries on an active and yearly increasing com- 
merce, and is one of the treaty ports opened to foreign 
trade by the treaty of Tien-tsin. Prp. 100.000. 

Swayne, in Arkansas, a twp. of Mississippi co. 

Sweating, (sw*t’ing.) (Naut.) The moisture evapo- 
rated by heat in certain cargoes, as grain for instance, in 
a ship's hold, during a sea-voyage. 

Sweat’s, (swz) in Georgia, a dist. of Ware co. 

Swede Grove, in Minnesota, a twp. of Meeker co.; 
pop. 446. 

Swedes burg. in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Montgomery 


co. 

Swedo’na, in Minois, a vill. of Richland Grove twp., 
Mercer co, y 

Sweet Gum, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hardeman co.; 
pop. 625. 

Sweet Home, in Missouri, a twp. of Clarke co.; pop. 
1.000. 

Sweet Home, in Oregon, a prec. of Linn co. 

Sweet'on's Cove, in Tennessee, a dist. of Marion 


co. 

Sweet Water, in Minois, a vill. of Menard co. 

Breet Water; in Nevada, a twp. of Esmeralda co.; 
pop. 120. 

Sweetwater, in Tennessee, a dist. of Monroe co.; pop. 
1,069. — A dist. of Cocke co. 

Sweetwater, a co. of Wyoming Territory, cap. Atlan- 
tic City, ° _ 

Swift Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Pitt co.; 
pop. 1,800.— A twp. of Wake co.; pop. 1,445.— A twp. 
of Edgecombe co, ay = 

Swift's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Montgomery co. 

Swim’ming Pens, in South Carolina, a twp. of Sum- 
ter co. 

Swinburne, ALGERNON CHARLES, (swin’biirn,) a popu- 
Jar Euglish poet, B. of an ancient family, in London, 


changing in its reflections, 

Sunrise, in Minnesota, a twp. of Chisago co. 

Sun River Val'ley, in Montana Territory, a twp. of 
Lewis and Clarke co. 

Superior, in Kansas, a twp. of Osage co. 
Superior, in O/o, a twp, of Williams co. 
Suredauni, (siir-dew'ne:) (Bot.) The native name 
of a valuable hard-wood imported from Demerara, 8. 
America. 

pangs ere in Tennessee, a dist. of Hawkins co.; 
pop. 1,447. 
Surinam’ Bark. (cm.) An inferior variety of 
as its name denotes, 

Surprise’ Valley, in Culi/ornia, a twp. of Siskiyou 


co. 
Sar rats, in Maryland, a dist. of Prince George's co.; 
pop. 775. 
N ed Hill, in Arkansas, a twp. of Wood- 
ruff co. 
Surround’ed Hills, in Arkansas, a twp. of Prairie 


co. 

Susanville, (s00’zdn-vil,) in California, a twp. of La- 

pen co. 

Suspense Account, (siis-péns’.) (Book - keeping.) 
An account opened for the temporary recording o 
debtor and creditor transactions, peuding their being 
permanently entered in the proper books of the concern. 

Suspension, (s#is-pén’shin,) in Alabama, a twp. of 
Bullock co. 

Sussex Court House, in Virginia, a twp. of Sus- 
sex co. 

Sntro, a town of Nevada, Lyon co,, at the entrance of 
the Sutro tunnel, made to drain the mines of the Com- 
stock lode. The tunnel is over 20, 000 feet long, and cost 
about $5,000,000, 

Svenigorodka, (sva-ne-go-rdd'kah,) a town of Eu- 
ropean Russia, govt. and 150 m. S. of Kiev, on a branch 
of the Southern Bug. Pop. 11,010. 

Swain, Cuanrces, (swan,) a popular English poet, B. in 
Manchester, 1803, is the author of Metrical Essays ; The 
Mind, and other Poems; Dramatic Chapters, Poems, and 
Songs; English Melodies, &c. Several of his songs have 
been adapted to music, whilst in the U. States as well 
as Englund numerous editions of his poems have been 
printed, and many of them have been translated into 
French and German. D. 1874. 

Swain’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of McNairy co. 

Swains'boro, in Georgia, a dist. and vill. of Emanuel 
co, 

Swainson, WILLIAM, (swdn'siin,) an English natural- 
ist, B. in 1797, has contributed to the literature of nat- 
ural history the following among other works: The 
Natural History and Classification of Quadrupeds, and 
of Birds, and of Fishes; The Habits und Instincts of 
Animals; The Birds of Western Africu; and The His- 
tory and Natural Arrangements of Insects. 

Swallows’ Nests. (Cvm. and Cvokery.) See Brrps’ 
Nest, in the body of this work 

Swan, in wa, a twp. of Marion co. 


| 


a sun-spot, but were appurently increased in thickness. 


Swan Creek, in Michigan, a township of Saginaw 
county. 


1839. He was educated at Oxford, and afterwards passed 
some time in Italy with the poet Landor. &’s first work 
to create for him poetic reputation was Alalanta in 
Corydon, a Tragedy, which appeared in 1864; this was 
succeeded in the following year by Chastelard; and in 
1866 by Poems and Ballads. The last-named work met 
with severe criticism, and led to a kind of literary war- 
fare. In 1880, Songs of the Springtides appeared. 
Swiss Muslin, (-miuzlin.) (j,. A description 
of sheer cotton muslin, either plain, figured, dotted, or 
striped, and used as a fabric for ladies’ summer 
dresses: — it is made in Switzerland, whence the name. 


Cinchona, or Peruvian bark, imported from S. America, (Switzerland, The republic exhibited, in 1877, the 


following area and population: 


Cantons Square mies. | Population, 

. 666 296,815 

2,669 532,632 

550 133,490 

is 415 17,041 
Schwy 351 49,485 
Unterwalden ob Wald. 183 15,114 
Unterwalden nid Wald 112 12.045 
Glarus. 267 36,362 
Zug. 92 21,915 
Freiburg. 644 114,509 
Soleure, 303 78,355 
Basle City 14 52,191 
Basle Countr, 163 55,802 
Schaffhausen 114 39,140 
Appenzell Outer Rhodes. 101 48,907 
Appenzell Inver Rhodes 12 61 11,906 
St Gall. 780 197,872 
Grisons 2,774 93,106 
Aurgau. 542 202.048 
381 95,390 

1,088 122,152 

1,244 244,352 

2,026 101,131 

Neufchate 312 103,832 
Geneva... 108 100,443 
Tota1......................... 15,981 2,776,035 


Of the above capitation the German language was 
spoken by 69 per cent.; French by 24 per cent.; Ital- 
ian by 5% per cent.; and the Romanic dialects by 13 
per cent. of the whole — Finances. The budget pre- 
sented for the year 1878 placed the revenue estimates 
at 40.442.000 francs (38,088,400), as against expenditures 
42,818,000 francs ($8,563,600); thus exhibiting a deficit 
of 4,841,011 francs ($68,200). — Military. The Federal 
army is composed, first, the regular army (Bundeaus- 
sug), of all men between 20 and 32 years; second, the 
Landwehr, composed of all men between 33 and 44 
years.— Railroads, dc. There were in operation, in the 
year 1879, abont 1,200 miles of railway, built at a total 
cost of 8143,40, 00, and several thousand miles of tele- 
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graph lines; on the lakes, water-communication was 
carried on by numerous well-appointed steamers. 
Switzerland contains many interesting cities; the fol- 
lowing areamong the most important, with their respec- 
tive populations in 1877: Geneva, 46,743, including sub- 


English from the 3d German edition ; Origin of Royalty 
in Germany (1845); The Rising of Europe against Napo- 
leon I. (1560); and Minor Historical Writings (2 vols., 
1863-9). He was vp pointed Director of the Prussian 
State Archives at Beclin in 1875. 


and argentiferous ore, mined in Transylvania, Hungary, 
and in N. Carolina. 

Symplocos Alstonia, (sim’plo-kés dl-stin'e-nh.) 
( Bot.) A New Granadian plant, the leaves of which 
are used in many parts of Central America as a substi- 


_ tute for tea, 

Sy mao nia, in Kentucky, a precinct of Graves co.; 
pop. 919. 

Syracuse, in Oregon, a precinct of Linn co. 

Syrian Oil. (sir’edn.) (Chem.) A fragrant essential 
91 expressed from the Modarica, or Canary Balsam 
plant, 

Syrup Blanc, (sip bléng,) or Waite SYRUP. 
(Pharm.) A kind of syrup imported from France for 


urbs, 68,185; Zurich, including suburbs, 56,695; Basle, 

44,834; Berne (cap.), 36,000; Lausanne, 26,520; St. Gall, 

16,675; Lucerne, 14,524; Neufchâtel, 13,321. See p. 2208. 

8 (sōrdz,) in Alabama, a twp. of Cherokee co.; 
9 


Sycamore, (sik'a-mõr,) in Kansas, a twp. of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Sycamore, in South Carolina, a twp. of Barnwell co.; 
pop. 1,359. 

Sycamore Mills, in Tennessee, a district of Cheatham 
co. 

Syllaenges, (sil-ldk/ajit,) in Alabama, a twp, of Tal- 
adega co. 

Sylvan, in Michigan, a twp. of Osceola co. 


pop. 319. 

Sybel, HEINRICH von, (bel.) an eminent German his- 
torian, B. at Dusseldorf in 1517, became Professor-Ex- 
traordipary at Bonn in 1844, and at Marburg Univer- 
sity in 1847. In 1561 he was elected as representative 


of Bonn University in the Berlin Chamber of Deputies, 
and later, returned to the Constituent Diet of the North 
German Confederation. His works include a History 
of the French Revolution, which has been translated into 


Schliemann, H mion, a German archeologist, B. 
in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 1822. In his youth he was 
placed in a grocer's store, where he remained several 
years, then removed to Amsterdam, and devoted his 
time to the study of languages. Soon acquiring a 
knowledge of several, in 1846 he removed to St. Peters- 
burg, and accumulated a fortune in commercial affairs, 
from which he retired in 1863, devoting his time to travel 
and study. He issued a work of travel in Paris, 1869. 
In 1870 he made a second visit to Troy, and passed two 
years in excavating the plains of Hissarlik, which he 
considers the site of ancient Troy. He hus published 


Sylvan Grove, in Alabama, a twp. of Dale co. 
Sylvan Grove, in Georgia, a district of Jefferson 


co, 
Sylvanite, (sil'vdn-it.) (Min.) A soluble auriferous 


Troy and its Remains (Lond. 1875); Ance Mycene and 
Tiryns (1877): Ihos, the city and the country of the Tro 
jans (1581). See Troy, p. 2409; Mycena, p. 1736. 
Servetus, Mienxxl, a Spanish theologian and physi- 
cian, B. in Aragon, 1509. He opposed the dogma of the 
Trinity, in a work entitled On the Errors of the Trinity 
(De Trinitatis Erroribus), 1531. In about 1533, he 
studied medicine at Paris, and published there, in 1537. 
a treatise on syrups: Universal Theory of Syrups. He 
afterwards practised medicine at Lyon, and had a doc- 
trinal controversy with Calvin. His Christianity Re- 
stored (Christiauismi Restitutio) was published anony- 
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use by confectioners. It is made from starch, and is of 
a whitish color — whence its name. 


Szarvas, (szahr’vahs,) a town of Hungary, co. Bekes, on 


the Kürüs, 22 m. N.E. of Csongrad ; pop. 18,917. 


mously in 1553. He was arrested on a charge of heresy 
by the Inquisition of France, escaped from prison, and 

sought retuge in Geneva, where Calvin caused him to 
1 again, prosecuted, and burned in Oct., 
553. 

Shore, Jang, was the wife of a London jeweller, and 
became the mistress of Edward IV., king of England. 
After his death she formed a connection with Lord 
Hastings. She was tried for witchcraft by order of the 
Dukot Gloucester, afterwards Richard IIL, and p. 
abt. 1525, 


TABE 


The twentieth, and a mute letter, and sixteenth 
consonant in the English language, is formed by a 
quick and strong expulsion of the breath through 
the mouth upon a sudden drawing back of the tongue 
from the fore part of the palate, with the lips at the 
same time open. The strength with which the breath 
is emitted in pronouncing ¢ is all that distinguishes its 
sound from that of d. As t and d are so nearly related, | 
it is natural that they should take each other's places, 
as is the case also with t and s, on account of the simi- 
larity of their pronunciation. T'is also interchangeable 
with th and st, with c, p, l and nd. It is frequently 
dropped at the end of words, and also in the middle of 
words when flanked with vowels. N before a vowel 
has the sound of si, or rather shi, and is often changed 
to 8, sh, ch, Ac. When, however, ti is preceded by s, 
as in question, it retains its proper sound. 7, as a nu- 
meral, stands for 160, and with a dash over it, for 160,000. 
T bandage. (Surg.) A bandage shaped like the let- 
ter T, and used chiefly for application to the groin. — To 
suit or fit toa T, to answer the purpose perfectly. 

Taasinge, (tas’ing,) an island of Denmark, to the S. of 
Funen; area, 7 sq.m. Pop. 5,000. 

Tab, n. A tag; the end of a lace; the latchet ofa shoe; 
—ulso, a border to a lady's bonnet. 

Tab, a river of Persia, separating the provs. of Fars and 
Khozistan, and, after a course of 160 m., entering the 
Persian Gulf, 20 m. from Hindian, 

Tabanus, n. (Z U.) A genus of the family Gstridiz, 


q. v. 

Tabard, n. [W. tabar; It. tabarro, a mantle.) A 
sort of tunic or mantle formerly worn, covering the 
body before and behind, and reaching below the loins, 
but open at the sides from the shoulders downward; 
also, a herald's cent, as represented in Fig. 1277. 

Tab‘aret, n. A thick, satin-striped silk, used for hang- 
ings. 

Tabas‘eo, in Mexico, a S.E. state, bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico, between Lat. 17° and 18° 40’ N., Lon. 
91° 20’ and 94° 40’ W., having E. Yucatan, S. Chiapa, 
and W. Tehuantepec: area, 15,609 sq.m. Rivers. Ta- 
basco, Usumasinta, Chiltepec, Das Bocas, Tupilco, Santa 
Anna, Tonala, Uspahan, and Guachapa or Paso. Sur- 

ace, low and flat, with abundance of oak, cedar, ma- 

ogany, and ironwood trees ; soil, very fertile. Climate, 
excessively hot. Prod. Maize, sugar-cane, cocoa, dye 
wooas, coffee, and cotton. Principal towns. San Juan 
Battista, and Frontera de Tabasco. Pop. abt. 63,580. 

Tabas‘co, a river which rises in Guatemala, and flows 
iuto the Gulf of Mexico, after a N. course of 250 m.; 
Lat. 18° 35’ N., Lon. 92° 37’ W. 

Tab’asheer, n. (Pers.] A silicious deposit in the 

` joints of the bamboo. (See Bamsusa.) It is remarkable 
for its low refractive power. Thus, Sir D. Brewster 
has shown that in a sphere of T., one inch in diameter, 
the focal distance for parallel rays of light is four feet, 
while in a similar sphere of glass, it is but half an inch 
from the surface of the sphere. 

Tabatin’gu, a town of Brazil, on the Amazons; Lat. 
4° 35’ S, Lon. 70° W W. 

Tab’by, a. Having a wavy, watery, or more variegated 
appearance. — Diversified in color; brindled ; as, a tabby 
cat. 

—n. (Manuf.) A term formerly applied to certain fig 
ured silks and other goods upon which an irregular pat- 
tern had been stamped, either by the pressure of en- 
graved rollers, or by folding the stuffs in such a way as 
to produce, by the mutual pressure of their fibres, an 
inequality of surface, which, by reflected light, gave 
rise to the appearance called watering. 

(Masonry) A compost consisting of lime, shells, 
gravel, and stones, in equal proportions, mixed with a 
sufficiency of water; and which, when duly powdered 
and mixed, and after being laid on and dried, becomes 
as hard as stone itself. 

A cat of a tabby color,—Colloquially, an old maid; a 
gossip: a woman given to tattling. 

—v.a. (imp. and pp, TABBIED,) (tab hid.) To water, or 
to give a watery appearance to, by the process of calen- 
dering; as, to tabby poplin. 

Tabefaction, (sun,) n. [From Lat. tabeo.] A 
losing of flesh, or wasting away, as by disease; a form 
of atrophy. 

Tabel lian, (-bzl’yan,) n. [Lat. tabellio, from tabella, 
dim. of tabula, a board.) An officer of the old Roman 
empire who had charge of public documents; — answer- 
ing to our notary public. 

Ta’berg, in New York, a post-village of Oneida co., 25 
m. W.N.W. of Utica. 

Taberna, (ta-bvir'na,) a town of Spain, in Valencia, 
4 m. from Valencia; pop. 4,500. 

Tabernacle, n. (Lat. tabernaculum, a tent.) In its 
original signification, a tent; and hence the patriarchs 
are said to have dwelt in T., or tents. Ina stricter sense, 
there were in the camp of Israel under Moses two T.: the 
tent of the congregation, in which the people assembled 
for the dispatch of their ordinary secular affairs, and the 
T. of the Lord, or the tent of testimony, or simply the T. 
This last was an oblong, square structure, ten cubits in 
breadth, ten in height, and thirty in length, set up by 
the express command of God, for the performance of re- 
Iigious worship, sacrifices, &c., by the Israelites during 
their wanderings in the wilderness, and was used by 


Tab’ernacle, v.n. To dwell; to reside for a time; to 
Tab’ernacle, in New Jersey, a village of Burlington 
Tabernac’ular, a. 
Tabes, (ta’bez,) n. (Med. 
Tab'id, Tabet'ie, a. 

Tablature, n. (Fr., from Lat. tabula.) (Anat.) A 


Table, (ta’bl,)n. [Fr.; Lat. tabula ; W. tab, a surface.] 


them for the same purpose in the land of Canaan till 
the building of the Temple. The sides and west end 
were composed of boards or planks of shittim-wood, 
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T. 


overlaid with plates of gold, having bases of brass; 
while the east end, at which was the entrance, was cov- 
ered by a curtain of fine liuen richly ornamented with 
needlework, aud above it was also covered with cur- 
tains. The whole was so constructed that it could be 
readily taken down and carried away. It was divided 
into two parts: the first, called the Holy Place, twenty 
cubits long and ten wide, in which were the table of 
shewbread, the golden candlestick, and the golden altar 
of incense; the other, the Sanctuary, or Holy of Holies, 
in which was the ark of the covenant. Around the T. 
was a large oblong court, one hundred cubits in length, 
and fifty in breadth (Fig. 1446), encompassed by pillars 
overlaid with plates of silver, on which hung curtains 
of fine linen. This was the “court of the 7.” The 
“Feast of T.,“ or of tents, was designed to commem- 
orate the dwelling in tents in the wilderness, and it 
was also a feast of thanksgiving fur the harvest. It was 
the last of the three great annual feasts which required 
the presence of all the people at Jerusalem, and it lasted 
for eight days, from the löth to the 22d of the seventh 
month (Tisri, corresponding to our October). During 
its celebration, the people dwelt in tents or arbors made 
of the leufy branches of certain trees. It was observed 
with great demonstrations of joy, and numerous sacri- 
fices were offered up during its continuance, 

(Eecl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a small struc- 
ture of marble, metal, or woud, placed at the posterior 
part of the altar, and of costly material and workman- 
ship. Even when the exterior structure is of marble or 
metal, there is commonly an inner receptacle of wood 
(properly cedar) lined with silk. The 7. is appropriated 
exclusively to the reservation of the Eucharist, and it is 
prohibited to keep within it any other object, however 
sacred, as the chrism, relics of saints, the altar-vessels, 
Kc. A lamp is constantly kept burning before the 7., 
which is ordered to be kept at all times carefully locked, 
the key being retained by the clergy, to whom it is for- 
bidden to entrust it to any lay person, even the sacris- 
tan or other official of the church. 


be housed. 


co., 12 m. S.E. of Mount Holly. 
Pertaining, or relating, to a tab- 
ernacle, more especially the Jewish Tabernacle. — Lat- 
ticed; presenting the appearance of lattice-work. 

Same as ATROPHY, q. v. 
Fr. tabide ; Lat. tatidus.| Be- 
longing or having reference to, or wasted by, tabes. 


division or parting of the skull into two tables. 

(Paint.) A painting in a single piece, comprehended 
in one view, and formed according to one design. 

(Mus.) A mode of writing music for a particular in- 
strument by means of certain letters placed on parallel 
lines, each of the lines representing a string of the in- 
strument. It is not now a usual mode of writing. 


A flat surface of some extent, or a thing that has a flat 
surface, like the side of a board; a slab. — An article of 
household furniture used for a great variety of purposes, 
as for holding dishes of meat, for writing on, &c.—Hence, 
fare; an entertainment of provisions placed on a table 
to be partaken of; as, he keeps a good table. — The com- 
pany of persons sitting at table, or partaking of enter- 
tainment; as, “to set the table on a roar.” (Shaks.) — A 
tablet; 4 -urface on which anything is written or traced; 
hence, sometimes, a memorandum-book ; as, he entered 
the items in his tables. — Hence, a picture or something 
that exhibits a view of anything on a flat surface. — 
Hence, in a great variety of 9 a condensed 
statement which may be compreliended by the eye in a 
single view; a systematic scheme or schedule; a synop- 
sis; the presentation of many items or particulars in 
one connected group; as, (1.) (Chem.) A catalogue of 
substances and their properties, (2.) (Bibliol.) A syl- 
labus; an index. 
pias: denoting merely a collection of numbers, exhibit- 
ng the measures or values of some property common to 
a number of different bodies in reference to some com- 
mon standard, Thus, we have tables of specitic gravity, 
of refractive powers, of the expansion of substances by 
heat, &c.— In another signification, expressing a series 
of numbers which proceed according to some given law 
expressed by a mathematical formula. Of this kind are 
the logarithmic tables, tables of the powers or roots of 
the different numbers; of the sines, cosines, and other 
angular functions; of astronomical refractions; of the 
equations of the planetary orbits, &c. (A.) ( Math.) Any 
collection and arrangement in a condensed form of many 
particuiars or values, for ready reference, us of weights, | 
measures, currency, &c.; also, a series of numbers fol- 
lowing some law, and expressing particular values cor- 
responding to certain other numbers on which they de- 

end, and by means of which they are taken out for use 
n computations, as annuity tables, interest tables, und 
the like. — (Arch.) A smooth, simple member or orna- 
ment of various forms, but most usually in that of a 
long square. ( Weale.)—(Anat.) One of the two bony 
laminæ, or layers, of the skull. —(Glass manufacture.) 
A flat, circular sheet of crown glass. — Among lapida- 
ries, the upper flat surface of a diamond or other pre- 
cious stone, the sides of which are cut in angles.—{ Fine 
Arts.) Same as perspective plane. See PERSPECTIVE. — 
(Games.) The board on which draughts or backgammon 
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Table-cloth, n. 


(3.) (Astron., Phys., dr.) In the first .. 


TABO 


is played. — One of the sides or divisions of a folding 
board; as, to play into the left-hand table; —also, the 
game itself; as, Monsieur plays at tables.” Shaks. 


Tables of a girder or chord, (Civ. map) The upper 
and lower horizontal members. — The Lord’s Table, the 


sacrament or communion of the Lord's supper. See 
Evosarist. — To lay on the table, in parliamentary or 
legislative parlance, to Jay as a report, petition, motion, 
and the like, on the table of the Speaker, or presiding 
officer — in other words, to postpone, by a vote, the con- 
sidvration of. — To turn the tables, to change the condi- 
tion or fortune of persons in contest or contention ; — 
used as a metaphor, from the vicissitudes attendant on 
gaming. 


Table, v.a. To lay or place on a table.—To form 


into a table or catalogue; to tabulate. — To enter upon 
the record ;—used in congressional parlance; as, to table 
a motion. 

(Carp.) To scarf. See Scarr. 

(£ccl.) In the Presbyterian Church, to enter upon 
the docket; as, to table charges against a minister, 


—v.n. To board; to supply with food or entertainment, 
—a. Relating to a table; plane; level, 
Tableau, (tab-/d’,) u.; pl. TABLEAUX, (tab-lée’.) [Fr., 


from Lat. tabula, a painting.] A picture; u vivid or life 
like representation, Particularly, the representation 
of some scene by means of persons grouped in appro- 
priate poses, and keeping perfectly silent and motion 
less; — often called tableau vivant. 

Table Bay, n. Au inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, in 
8 W. Africa. Cape Colony occupies its shores, with Cape 
Town, at the back of which is Table Mountain, Lat. 33° 
53/ 2” S., Lon. 15° 24 5” E. 


Ta'ble-bed. n. A bed made in the form of a table. 
Ta’ble-beer, n. Small beer; beer for the table, or for 


common use. 


Ta'ble-bell. u. A small hand-bell used at table. 
Table Bluff, iv Culifornia, a post-township of Hum- 


Loldt co., abt. 12 m. S S.W. of Eureka; pop. abt. 177. 


Table-book, n. Tablets; a book for jotting down 


notes by menns of a pencil. 
A cloth for covering a table, par- 
ticularly at meals, 


Table-cover, (-kuv’er,) n. A cloth laid on a table 


between meal-times. 


Table-d'hote. (tat/bl-dat,)n. [Fr., literally, the host’s 


table.] An ordinary; a common table for guests at an 
hotel, 


Ta'ble-diamond, n. A diamond cut with a flat sur- 


face. 


Table-land, n. Same as PLATEAU, q.v. 
Table-linen, n. Linen — napkins, and 


the like. 


Table- money, n. In the military and naval service, 


un allowance of money, sometimes paid to officers in 
addition to their pay, for mess charges, table expenses, 
& 


c. 
Table Mound, in Jowa, a township of Dubuque co, 


pap. in 1869, 1,022. 


Table Mountain, in Culifornia, an elevation in 


Marin co., sometimes called Tamel (or Tamal) Pais, 
2,600 ft. high. — An eminence in Tuolumne co., 30 m. 
long, 500 ft. high, and abt. 1,200 ft. wide, contains gold 
mines. 

Table Mountain, in S. Carolina, Pickens dist., at- 
tains an elevation of 4,000 ft. above the sea. On one 
side isa precipice of abt. 1,100 ft. perpendicular. 

Table Rock, in Nebraska, w post-village of Pawnee 
co., abt. 32 m. S. W. of Browuville. 

Ta ble-shore, n. (Naut.) A low, level shore. 

Ta'ble-spar, n. (Min.) Same as TABULAR SPAR, g. v. 

Ta’ble-spoon, n. A large spoon used at table. 

Ta‘ble-spoonful, n. ; pl. TanLe-sPooNFULS. Enough 
to fill a table-spoon. 

Tablet, u. [Fr. tablette, dim. of table.) A small table 
or flat surface. — Something flat on which to write, 
paint, draw, or engrave. 

. A small pocket note-book. 

(Med.) Something made up in a square, solid form; 
a lozenge; a troche. 

Ta'ble-talk, (-tawk,) n. Conversation at meals; chat 
at dinner. 

Ta‘ble-talker, n. One who chats or converses at table 

Ti n. See SPIRITUALISM. 

Ta’bling, n. A forming iuto tables; a setting down in 
order. 

( Shipbuilding.) Letting one piece of timber into an- 
other, in the same manner as the beams are put to- 
gether; scarfing. 

(Naut.) A broad hem made on the <ki-ts of sails by 
turning over the edge of the canvas, and sewing it down, 

Ta’bo, in Missouri, a post-village of La Fayette co., 36 
m. S. E. of Independence. 

Tabo'ga, an islet of the U. S. of Colombia, in the Bay 
of Panama, 10 m. S. of Panama. 

Taboguilla, (ta-bo-gheel'ya,) av island in the Bay of 
Panama, abt. 114 m. N.E. of Taboga. 

Tabon’, an island of Chili, N.E. of the island of Chiloe; 
Lat. 42° S., Lon. 73° 10 W. 

Taboo’, n. Among the Sonth-Sea islanders, a term de- 
noting something consecrated, sacred, not to be touched. 
—Hence, something prohibited or interdicted. 

—v. a. To interdict approach or use; as, a match-making 
mother taboos an ineligible suitor for her daughter's 
hand. 

Ta’bor, v.a. To make, as a sound with a tabor. 


TACA 


Tabor, (tat bor,) n. (Mus.) A small drum, usually form- 
ing an accom- 
paniment to 
the pipe. — 
They ure both 
played by the 
same per 
former, the 
tcne of the 
pipe being re- 
guiated by 
the fingers of 
the left hand, 
while the 7. 
is played with 
the other. 
They were 
at one time 
very popular 
amongst the 
lower classes 
in most Eu- 
Tropeun countries. 

Tabor, (Mount,) a mountain of Syria, in Palestine, 
between the towns of Nazareth and Tiberias, stands 
nearly alone, in the N.E. part of the plain of Esdraélon, 
and overtops all the adjacent mountains, commanding 


OR 
Fig. 2460. — TABOR. 


TACK 


of the Tacamahac poplar, Populus balsamifera. Bee 
PopuLus. 

Taeazze, (ta-kat'sai,)a t river of Abyssinia, rising 
near Lat. 12° N., Lon. 39° 30 E., and afterwards joining 
the Nile near Goog, in Lat. 17° 46’ N. 

Tacea’cere, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, alliance 
Narcissales. Diaa. Tabular, half-tripetaloidous flowers 
and fleshy albumen. They consist of perennial, her- 
baceons plants separated into 2 genera and 8 species, 
natives of damp places in the hot parts of India, Africa, 
and the South-Sea Islands. The most iuteresting plant 
of the order is Tacca oceanica, the roots of which yield 
the starch known as Tacca starch, Tahiti arrowroot, or 
Otaheite salep. Cakes made of this product are much 
eaten by the natives of the Society Islands. See ARROW- 


ROOT. 

Tace. [Lat.] Be silent! silence! 

Tacet, (ta’set,) v. impers. [Lat., it is silent.) (Mus.) A 
term denotiug that through the movement to which it 
is affixed in any part, that part is to lie still, or be si- 
lent during its performance. 

Tachometer, (-kom’e-tir), n. [Fr. tachométre, from 
Gr. tachos, speed, und metron, measure.| A contriv- 
ance for the purpose of measuring the velocity of a mov- 
ing tedy, 

Tachydidaxy, (tak’y-di-daz-y,) n. [Gr. tachys, 
quick, and didazis, teaching.) A short method of im- 


the most magnificent prospect in the Holy Land. Itis 
about 1,000 feet high. From an early period it was re- 
garded as the Mount of Transfiguration, but this opin- 
ion is now generally abandoned. as there is strong evi- 


Fig. 2461. — MOUNT TABOR, 
(From the plain of Esdraélon.) 


parting instruction. (R.) 

Tach’ydrite, n. (Gr. tachys, and ydor, water.] (in.) 
A very deliquescent salt, resembling Carnallite, which 
occurs in roundish masses of a yellow color in the com- 
pact Anhydrite of Stassfurt. It has a hydrated chlo- 
ride of calciam and magnesium. 

Tachyg’raphy, n. Same as STENOGRAPHY, g. v. 

Tach’ylite, n. (Gr. tachys, quick, and lithos, stone.] 
(Min.) A kind of Isopyre of a velvet-Lrown or black 
color, found on the Säsebühl, near Dransfeld, forming 
small masses in Basalt and Wacke. It is a silicate of 
alumina and protoxide of iron. The name has refer- 
ence to its rapid fusibility. 

Tacit, (cas“it,) a. [Fr. tacite; Lat. tacitus, from taceo, to 
be silent.) Silent: implied, but not expressed. 

Tacitly, adv. In a tacit manner; silently; without 
words; by implication : as, he tacitly acquiesced, 

Taciturn, a. [(Fr. taciturne.) Habitually silent or 
reticent; not free or inclined to converse; not apt to 
talk or speak ; as, a taciturn person. 

Taciturn ‘ity, n. (Fr. taciturnité.) Habitual silence 
or reserve in speaking ; reticence ; — the opposite of lo- 
quacity. 

Tac‘iturnly, adv. In a taciturn or reticent manner. 

‘Tacitus, Caius CoRNELIUS ((as’i-tus,) a celebrated Ro- 
man historian, born A.D, 56, and, being descended of a 
good family, passed early through the usual military 
grades to the dignity of prætor, 
and in 97 was elected consul. 


dence of its summit having been then occupied by a 
city ; and travellers are disposed to look for the scene 
of this supernatural incident further north, in the neigh- 
borhood of Hermon. In the times of the Crusaders, 
T. was studded with churches and monasteries, relics 
of which, as well as of Roman and Saracenic structures, 
still remain. At the foot of Mount T. Napoleon I. 
gained a victory over the Turks. 

Tabor, in Jowa, a post-village of Fremont co., abt. 12 
m. N. of Sidney. 

Tn’borites. n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The denomination-of 
the most violent party among the Hussites, who had for 
leader John Ziska. They were so called from Tabor, a 
hill of Bohemia, upon which they encamped during the 
struggle which they maintained against the civil and 
ecclesiastical power. 

Tabouret, n. [Fr.] A stool; a convex seat without 
arms or back, resembling a tabor.—An embroidery 
frame. — Simmonds. 

Right of the tabouret, under the old French régime, 
the privilege of sitting on a tabouret in presence of the 
sovereign, — u distinction accorded to certain distin- 
guished personages only. 

Tabriz, or Tebriz, (ta-breez’,) a city of N. Persia, and 
the cap. of the prov. Azerbijan ; Lat. 38° 2’ N., Lon. 46° 
12 E. It stands ina plain among forests, and is about 
3% miles in circumference. It has fine gardens, a cita- 
del, the remains of a mosqne, numerous bazaars, and 
caravanserais. T. is an extensive entrepôt of trade be- 
tween Persia, India, Russia, and Constantinople, Pop. 
70,00. 

Tabular, a. N tabularis, from tabula, table.) In 
the form of a table: having a flat surface; as, a r 
rock. — Having the form of lamina or plates; as, tabu- 


How or when he died is uncer- 
tain. His great works were, A 
Life of Agricola; Manners and 
Customs of the Germans; Dia- 
logues and: Oratory; A History 
of Rome from Gulba to the Death 
of Domitian; and Annals of the 

istory of Rome from the Death 
of Augustus to Nero, Tus writ- 
ings are a rich sturehouse of po- 
litital and philosophical wisdom. 
He displayed a profound ac- 
quaintance with human nature, 
and the subtlest influences that 
affect the human character and 
conduct. His style is remarkable 
for conciseness, vigor, apparent abruptness, and occa- 
sional obscurity; and his writings, like all the produe- 
tions of great minds, charm most those who study them 
best. They have been translated into almost every 
European language. 

Tacitus, Marcus CLAUDIUS, a Roman emperor, elected 
on the death of Aurelian, A. D. 275, when in his 75th 
year. He was descended from tbe great historian, and 
had been twice consul; but he reigned only 6 months, 
in which short space he displayed singular wisdom, 
vigor, and moderation, He was assassinated at Tyana, 
in Cappadocia, 276. 

Tack, v.a. [Fr. attacher = Sp. atacar, and It. attac- 
care.] To fasten or attach to anything; as, to tack a 
condition to an agreement. — To fasten slightly, as by 
nails or tacks; as, to tack one piece of cloth to another. 

—n. [It. taca ; Armor tach.) A small sharp-pointed nail, 
having a broad, circular head ; ns, tin tacks. 
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lar nodules. — Set in squares. — Tabulated ; set down or 
arranged in a table or schedule; as, tabular figures. — 
Computed by the use of tables; as, tabular right ascen- 
sion. 

Tabularization, (-za’shun,) n. Act of tabularizing ; 
also, state of being tabularized. 

Tabular Spar, u. (Min.) Same as WoLLAsTonite, 

Tab'ularize, v.a. To reduce to a tabular form; to 
tabulate, 

Tab'ulate, v.a. [L. Lat. tabulare, from tabula.] To 
reduce to tables or synopses. — To shape with a flat 
surface, 

Tabulation, (-la’shun,) n. Art or act of forming ta- 
bles; act of throwing data into a tabular form; as, the 
tabulation of statistics. 

Tacamahac, Tacamahaca, (tdi-a-ma’hithk,) n. 
(Bot.) A balsamic bitter resin, different varieties of 


which are attributed to /eica Ticamahaca, to Elaphrium 
East In-| Tackle, (idil; pron, by sailors, (d’kl,) n. (D. and Ger. 
dian tacamahac is the resin of Calophyllum Calaba, The 


tomentosum. and to Calophyllum Inophyllum, 


name is also given to the resin obtained from the buds 


(Naut.) A rope used to confine the foremost lower 
corners of the courses and stay-sails, or the onter lower 
corners of stndding-sails ; also, that part of the snil to 
which the tack is usually fastened. — The course of a 
ship, as indicated by the position of her sails; thns, a 
ship is said to be on the starboard tack when she is 
close-hauled, having the wind on the starboard side; 
and on the port tack when the wind is on the port side. 

v. n. (Naut.) To change a vessel's course by bringing 
her head to the wind, and shifting the tacks of the sails 
from one side to the other; as, to tack to port. 

—v.a. (Naut.) To change the course of, as a ship, by 
shifting tacks and“position of the sails and rudder, 

Tacker, n. One who tacks; one who attaches or 
makes an addition, 

Tack ing. n. (Naut.) The changing of a ship’s course. 

Tack ing, n. (Eng. Law.) A right which mortgages 
possess in some cases of consolidating their securities. 


takel.) (Naut.) An apparatus consisting of one or more 
pulleys rove with a single rope, which latter is termed 
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a fall, The pulleys are called blocks; the shell, or 
frame, contains the sheaves of the pulley which turn on 
a pin. When a tackle is in use, one end of the full i$ 
made fast, and called the standing-end; the other is 
hauled upon, and is called the running-end. 
Overhauling a tackle is separating the blocks; while, 
Sluting blocks is bringing them close together by haulin 
on the fall. (See BLock.)—The chief simple tackles used 
are a whip; whip upon whip; gun-tackle; luff-tackle; 
but many other combinations of pulleys are also used. 

—Ropes and other instruments used in action or for eqnip- 

ment; us, he resolved to take up his tackle ana go. 
(Naut.) The rigging and working apparatus of a ship. 
Ground-tackle. (Naut.) See GROUND-TACKLE. — Gun- 
tackle. Bee QUN-TACKLE.—Juack-tackle, a small tackle em- 
ployed in hauling down the tacks of the principal sails. 

—v.a. To harness, as a Horse into a wagon. (Colloq.)—To 
lay hold of; to seize; to encounter; as, tackle to one's 
work. 

Tack ling, n. Instruments of action; as, fishing- 
tackling. — Harness; the accoutrements of un animal 
fastened to a carriuge, wagon, &c. 

(Naut.) Furniture of the masts and yards of a ship, 
as cordage, sails, &c. 

Tac’na, a town of Peru, dept. of Arequipa, on the 
Tacna River, 40 m. N. of Arica; Lat. 180 8., Lon. 72° 
10’ W.; pop. 12,000. 

Taco, in Alaska, a town on the coast, opposite Ad- 
miralty Island; Lut. 57° 54’ N., Lon. 1332 37’ W. 

Tac'ony, in Pennsylvania, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
on the Delaware, 10 m N. of the City-Hall. 

Tacony (or Frankford) Creek, in Pennsylvania, 
rises in Montgomery co., and flowing S., enters the 
Delaware at Bridesburg. 

Tac’ora, a mountain of Bolivia, dept. of La Paz, abt. 
Lat. 17° 10’ 8., Lon. 70° W., 18,890 ft. high. 

Tacso‘nia, n. [From Tucso, the Peruvian name.] A 
genus of ornamental shrubby climbing plants, order 
Passifloracee, having the general appearance of Passi- 
Jora, and the same structure of stamens, pistil, and 
fruit, but differing in the great length of the cylindrical 
tube of the calyx, which is furnished with two crowns, 
one at the throat and the other near its base. In 7. 
manicata, u very handsome species, the tube scarcely 
exceeds in length that of a passion-flower, The species 
are natives of Central America and the W. Indies. The 
fruit of T. mollissima, tripartita, and speciosa, are eaten, 

Tact, n. [Fr.; Lat. tactus, the sense of feeling.) Touch; 
feeling. (R.) — Hence, sometimes, the stroke in beating 
musical time. — Skill or address in adapting to circum- 
stances words und actions; peculiar skill or faculty; 
nice perception, intuition, or discernment; adroit man- 
agement; dexterity; knack, 

Tact’able, a. That may be touched or felt. (n.) 

Tac'tic, Tactical, a. [Gr. eh chet Pertaining or 
having reference to tactics; relating or belonging to the 
art of military or naval dispositions for battle, evolu- 
tions, &c. 

Tae'tically, adv. Ina tactical manner; according to 
tactics. 

Tactitian, (tak-tish’an,) n. Fr. tactieien.] One versed 
in tactics; hence, by implication, an adroit manœuvrer ; 
a skilful manager. 

Tac'ties, n. sing. Er. tactique; Gr. taktikos.] (Mil. 
and Navy.) The science of moving bodies of troops, or 
vessels, iu the actual presence of, and contact with, an 
enemy. 

Tae'tile, a. [Fr.; Lat. tactilis.] That may be touched; 
also, pertaining or having reference to the organs, or 
the sense, of touch; as, tactile qualities. 

Tactil/ity, n. Fr. tactilité.) State or quality of being 
tactile; perceptibility by touch; tangibleness. 

Taction, ((dk’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. tactio, from tango, 
tactus, to sushi}: The act of touching; touch ; contact. 

Tact'less, a. Wanting or without tact. 

Tactual, (tikt'yu-al.) a. [From Lat. tactus.) Belong- 
ing to the sense, or the organs, of touch; consisting in, 
or derived from, touch, 

Tacu’ba, or TACUBAYA, a town of Mexico, 7 m. N.E. of 
the city of Mexico; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Tacun’ga, or LACTACUNGA, a town of Ecuador, 55 m. S. 
of Quito; pop. abt. 10,000, chiefly Spanish and Mestizoes. 

Tacu'sah, in Illinois, a village of Christian co. 

Tadmor or Thadmor. See PALMYRA, p. 1864. 

Tad’pole,n. [A. S. tade, a toad, and pola, Lat. pullus, 
a young animal.) A frog in its first state from the 
spawn; a polliwag or polliwig. See BATRACHIA, 

Tael, (Idi, n. In China, a piece of money equivalent to 
about $4.50; also, a weight of 114 oz. avoirdupois. 

Ta’en, (tan,) a. A contraction of taken, used chiefly in 
poetry. 

Tre'/nia, n. (Zoöl.) See TAPE-WORM. 

Tænioid, (té'neoid,) a, [Lat. tenia, ribbon, and Gr. 
eidos, form.) Formed like, or resembling. a ribbon. — 
Pertaining or relating to the tenia or tape-worm. 

Taf felneh, a fortified maritime town of N. Africa, 
Morocco, 30 m. from Mogadore; . K. 3,500. — The cape 
of the same name is 5 m. to the N. W. 

Taf'feta, Taf'fety, n. [Fr. taffetas.] A thin, glossy, 
silken fabric, extensively used in France for window- 
curtains, 

Taffrail, (tdfrel,) n. [ 
uppermost rail of a ship’s stern. 

Taf'fy,n. Same as Torry. 

Taf’ia, Taf fia, n. [Fr.] A variety of rum prepared 
in the W. Indies by the fermentation of the molasses 
of cune-sugar. 

Tafi'let, Tafi/lelt, one of the four great divisions of 
Morocco, q. v. 

Tafton, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Pike co., 175 
m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 


D. tafereel, panel.] (Naut.) The 
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Tafl'ton, in Wisconsin, a village and township of Grant 
co., abt. 18 m. N.N.W. of Potosi; pop, abt. 1,500. 

Tafts'ville, in Fermont, a post- village of Windsor co., 
54 m. 8. of Montpelier. 

Tag, n. (Swed., Goth. tagg.) A metallic point put to 
the end of a string; as, the lag of a stay-lace. — A label 
or direction card. — The cue; the end or catchword of 
an actor’s speech. (Simmonds.)— Hence, something 
mean and paltry; the rabble. (See Tad-RAd.) —In some 
parts of England, a young sheep of the first year.— A 
child’s 5 

—r. a. To t with an end or metallic point, as a lace. — 
To append to; to adapt, as one thing to another; as, to 
tag on a word to a sentence, — To join or fasten. 

—v. n. To follow closely, as something belonging; — 
often before afier: 

Tag -belt; ‘ag’-sore, n. A disease under the tail 
of a sheep. 

Taganrog’, a town of European Russia, in the govt. 

of Ekaterinuslav, near the N.W. extremity of the Sea 

of Azov. It has a harbor and fortress, maritime and 
commercial courts, a naval hospital, and a lazaretto. 

Its port was formed by Peter the Great, and the Em- 

peror Alexander I. died here in 1825. Pop. 20,000. 

Tages, (tai-jees.) (Myth.) A grandson of Jupiter, and 
the first who taught the twelve nations of the Etruscans 
the arts of augury and divination. He was said to have 
arisen from a clod of earth turned up by the plough of 
an Etruscan laborer, and to have assumed human shape 
in order to instruct the Etruscans in that knowledge of 
omens and of incantations for which they afterwards 
became so celebrated. 

Tage'tes, n. (Bot.) The French Marigold, a genns of 
showy annual plants, order Asteracem, the species of 
which are natives of Mexico, Peru, and Chili, but are 
also grown in China and India. The scent of the com- 


Fig. 2463. — TAGRTES SIGNATA SUMILA. 


mon species is strong and offensive, but T. signata su- 
mila (Fig. 2463), and the continuous flowering T. tenui- 
Jolia, with very finely cut leaves, has a more agreeable 
balsamic smell. 

Tag’ger,n. One who, or that which, joins one thing 
to another. — Anything pointed like a tag.—A thin 
kind of tin plate. — See SUPPLEMENT. 

Taghanic (or Taghkannuc) Mountains, in 
New York, a range extending from the Green Moun- 
tains, along the E. border of New York, to the Highlands. 

Taghkanie, (tag-kan'ic,) in New York, a post-town 
of Columbia co., 10 m. S.E, of Hudson ; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Taglia, (tdl’'ya,) n. (Mech.) A system of fixed pulleys 
collected in one common block, and also of a system of 
movable pulleys in a separate block, to which the 
weight is attached, with one string going round all the 
pulleys, and having one of its ends fixed to a point in 
the system, and the other end going from one of the 
fixed pulleys drawn by the power. 

Tagliaco'tian Opera‘tion,n. (Surg.) Same as 
RHINOPLASTY, q. v. 

Tagliacozzo, ('al-ya-kat'sn,) a town of S. Italy, on the 
Ismele, 20 m, from Aquila. Pop. 4,724. In 1269, Charles 
d'Anjou here defeated Conradin, and ended the rule of 
the Hohenstauffen dynasty in Italy. 

Tagliamento, (lul’ya-men'to,) a river of N. Italy, 


rises in the Alps, and, after a course of 100 m., entering | 


the Adriatic Sea near its N. extremity. On its banks, 
the French, under Napoleon Bonaparte, defeated the 
Austrians, under the Archduke Charles, March 16, 1797. 
Massena gained another battle here in 1805. 
Taglioni, 
B. in Stockholm, 1804. She made her début in 1827, at 
the French O opera, where she achieved a 


of Europe, appearing in London in 1838. In the ex- 


quisite, airy style of her performance, dancing might, 


truly be said to be the “ poetry of motion.” She mar- 
ried Count Gilbert de Voisins, and in 1847 retired from 
the stage, and has since resided in Italy. 

Tag'-lock, n. An entangled lock. 

TAR eek: n. The rabble; the dregs of the people. 

Yag twill. n. A worm with a tail of a different color.— 
A sycophant; a toady; a parasite. 


Yagus, (tai’gus.) (Sp. Tajo.] The largest river in the 
Spanish peninsula, which, rising between the Sierra de! 


Tailless, a. 
|Tailor, n. [Fr. tailleur, from tailler, to cut; L. Lat. 


Tailor-bird, n. 


| Tail/oress, n. 
Tailoring, n. The work or the business of a tailor 


—pl. 
Tail’-race, n. 
Tail’-stock, n. 


Martia,((dl-yd’ne,)a dancer, of Italian descent, | 


reat success, | 
and increased her fame by visits to most of the capitals | 
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nificent harbor of that city, and, spreading into a splen-| Taint/lessly, adv. In a taintless manner... 
did estuary, finally miugles its waters with the Atlantic, |‘Tai-wan-foo, the capital of the island of Formosa, on 


after a course of 400 m. Above the capital of Portugal 
it has a width of 5 m.; at the city a breadth of 2 m.; 
but, in consequence of its deep banks and impetuous 
current, the 7. is but little adapted to mercantile pur- 
poses, and is nt present only navigable to Abrantes. 

Tahi'tl, or Orancite, the chief of the Society Islands, is 
32 m. long, about 120 m. in circumference, and consists 
of two peninsulas, connected by an isthmus about 3 m. 
broad, but which is submerged at bigh water. Pop. 
14,500, of whom more than 13,000 are natives. The 
chief town is Paptete, with a safe harbor, a patent slip 
for vessels of 400 tons, and careening quays. For the 
trade, history, &., of T., see SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

Tai, (tai or tú) the name of several cities of China, 
principally in the N. provinces. 

Tail, n. [A. S. tagel, r The part of an animal 
which terminates its y behind, hanging loose from 
the extremity of the vertebrae, and generally covered 
with hair. — The lower part of anything, noting inferi- 
ority; as, The Lord shall make thee the head, aud not 
the tail.” (Deut. xxviii. 13.)—The reverse side of a coin; 
— seldom used, except in the ex pression “ heads or tails” 
in tossing a piece of money to decide some point by its 
fall. — Anything hanging loug, as a catkin.— Retinue; 
the train of followers belonging to a Highland chief. 

(Anat.) That tendon of a muscle which is attached 
to the movable part. 

(Arch.) The bottom of any member, or of a slab or tile. 

See TAILING. 

(Bot.) A downy or feathery appendage to certain 
seeds, formed of the permanent elongated style. — Any 
elongated, flexible, terminal part, as a petiole or pedun- 
cle. — Henslow, 

(Surg.) A partial incision ;— called also tailing. 

(Mus.) The part of a note which runs perpendicularly 
upward and downward from the head ; the stem.—Moore. 

(Naut.) A strap connected with a block, by which 
it may be secnred to a rope, spar, &c. 

Tail of a gale or storm. (Naut.) The abatement or 
closing part of a gale, &c. — Tail of a lock, on a canal, 
the entrance into the lower pond.— To turn tail, to flee ; 
to run away; to be guilty of cowardice. 

(Law.) [Fr. taiilo.)  Abridgment; limitation. — 
Estate in tall, a limited fee; or, an estate limited to cer- 
tain heirs, and from which the other heirs are cut off or 
precluded. 

—v.a. To pull, haul, or draw by the tail. 

To tail in, or on. (Arch.) To attach or secure by 
one of the ends into a wall or some other support; as, 
to tail in a beam. 

Tail’-board, n. The movable board at the hinder 
part of a cart or wagon. 

Tailed, (d.) a. Possessing a tail. 

Tailing, n. (Arch) The part of a projecting stone 
or brick inserted in a wall. — Gwill. 

In winnowing grain, the lighter parts blown to one 
end of the heap. 

Taille, n. [Fr., from tailler, to cut.) (Law.) A por- 
tion taken out of an estate, as, in England, an estate tail. 
— In the old French jurisprudence, any imposition 
levied by the king or any other lord on his tenants. 
The exceedingly unfair and oppressive nature of the 7. 
was one of the canses which led to the French revolution. 

Without a tail. 


talliutor.] One who cuts out and sews cloth; one whose 
occupation is to cut out and make men’s garments. 


—v. n. To follow the business of a tailor; to practise 


making men’s clothes; as, he is in the tailoring line. 
(Zoél.) A name applied to some 
species of soft-billed Indian birds belonging to the genus 
Sylvia, family Sylvicolide, and celebrated for the inge- 
nious way in which they prepare their nests. See BIRD, 
and Fig. 360, 

A female tailor. 


or tailoress. 


Tail’-piece, n. A piece at the end, as of a series of en- 


gravings; an appendage. — A piece of ebony or other 
material appended to the end of a violin or other simi- 
lar instrument, to which the strings are fastened. 
(Print.) Ornaments, in wood or metal, placed in 
short pages, partly to fill up the vacancy. 
The channel through which water runs 
from w mill after passing the wheel. 
The sliding-block or support, in a 
lathe which carries the tail-screw and adjustable centre, 
the head-stock being that which supports the mandrel. 
Webster. 


Tail’-viece, n. A small hand- vice, with a tail or handle. 
Tail’-water, n. The waste water discharged from the 


buckets of a water-wheel in motion. 


Taint, v.a. [Fr. teindre; Lat. tinga, tinchis.] To stain, 


dye, sully, or tarnish; as, a man of fainted honor. — To 
imbue or impregnate, as with some extraneous matter 
which serves to transmogrify the native qualities of the 
substunce.— To corrupt; to infect; to vitiate; to poi- 
son; as, putrid garbage taints the atmosphere. 

—v.n. To be tainted, infected, or corrupted ; to be bronght 
into contact with something which serves to corrupt.— 
To be affected with incipient rottenuess; as, tuinied meat. 

—n. A stain; a tincture.—Infection; corruption; de- 
pravation; as, a scrofulous taint in the blood. — A slur, 
stain, or blemish upon character or reputation; as, the 
taint of treason. 


Albarracin and the Sierra Molina, on the frontier of Ara- Taint,n. A lance-thrust which fails to hit the object 


gon and New Castile, flows S.; then, holding a W. course 
through the rest of Spain, enters Portugal, when, pnrsuing 


intended. — The bungling or dishonorable breaking of a 
lance in the jousts. 


amore S. direction, it passes Lisbon, forming the mag-,Taint‘less, a. Pure; free from taint or infection. 
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Take, v.a. (imp. Took; pp. TAKEN. 


a large alluvial plain ou the S. W. coast, in Lat. about 
230 N. It is a large straggling town, surrounded by a 
high battlemented wall, 6 m in extent. The commerce 
of the town was once considerable, but owing to the 
silting up of the harbor, trade has entirely departed, and 
no European vessel of the smallest burden can enter the 
so-called port. Fop. large but decreasing. 


Tani Tajas‘su, n. (Z. Il.) Same ns PECCARY, q. v. 


amul’co, or TAXAMULCO, in Central America, a 
town of Guatemala, at the base of the volcano of Taja- 
mulco; pop. ubt. 2,500. 

[A. S. tacan; al- 


lied to Lat. tango, to touch.] Used 2 u sense of more 
or less activity: — to lay hold of; to get hold or gain 
possession of in almost any manner; to seize; to grasp; 
to assist one's self to with the bunds or otherwise; 
hence, specifically, to get into one’s power for keepin; 
by force or artifice; to procure the custody or cont 
of; to make captive or prisoner;—also, to befall or 
come upon; as. to take an infection, to take that which 
does not belong to one, &c. ; — also, to attack ; to seize; 
to fasten on forcibly; as, to take a city, to take a shi 
he was taken with sickness, &c.— To captivate wi 
pleasure; to engage or entrap the affections, interest, or 
sympathies of; to charm; to cast a glamour over; as, 
he was very much taken with the lady’s appearance. — 
To choose; to elect; to make choice or selection of; — 
also, to have recourse to; to turn to; to betake or ap- 

ly one’s self to; — in this latter sense frequently used 
ntransitively; as, the badger takes a hole, a person 
takes shelter, one is obliged to take such and such a 
course, &c.— To employ; to occupy: to use; hence, to 
require; to demand; to exact; as, it will (ake me some 
time to finish the work, it takes so much money to get 
to Europe. — To copy; to draw; to imitate pictorially ; 
to delineate; to sketch; as, to take a person's portrait.— 
To draw; to derive; to deduce; as, an inference taken 
from premises. — To adopt; to assume; to receive, as 
any temper or disposition of mind; to enjoy or experi- 
ence, as any sensation or emotion; to yield to, or per- 
mit one’s self to nccept; to receive, as an impression; 
— used in general definitions, confined by the following 
complement, in many phrases of u somewhat idiomatic 
character; as, I take the liberty of calling your atten- 
tion to it, to take an objection or resolution. 

“ Shall T not take mine ease in mine lun? — Shaka, 


—Employed in a more or less passive sense: — To receive 


or accept, as what is offered; to admit; not to refuse, 
decline, or reject; as, his word may be taken with con- 
fidence, to fake paper currency in place of coin, &c.— 
To swallow, as meat, or drink, or medicine; to partake 
of; as, to take one’s dinner, to take a pill, allow me to 
take wine with you, and the like. — To leap, surmount, 
or pass over; not to balk at or refuse; to undertake and 
accomplish with readiness; as, the horse took all before 
him going across country. — To tolerate; to endure; 
to bear without repugnance or resentment; to submit 
to without objection or repudiation ; as, to give a joke 
and take a joke, he is not the man to take an insult 
tamely.— To receive, as an impression, into the mind; 
to admit, ns meaning; to understand in a particular 
sense; to interpret; to regard or look upon; to embrace, 
as an idea; to allow; to entertain an opinion; to sup- 
pose; not to dispute ; as, I take him to be a good sort of 
man, tinsel is sometimes taken for gold. 


To admit; to agree with; to submit; to receive; — em- 


ployed in general senses; as, to take a certain shape, to 
take one at one's word, &c. — To conduct; to transfer; 
to convey, move, or remove; to assume ; to recover, &c.; 
— used along with prepositions. — Ib take advant 

of, to avail one’s self of a favorable state of things to the 
prejudice of; as, to take advantage of a womuu's confi- 
dence.— To take aim, to aim; to direct the eye or 
weapon ; as, to take aim at a mark. — To take air, to be 
made public or be disclosed, as something intended to 
be a secret. — To take along, to carry, conduct, lead, or 
convey ; as, he took his wife along with him. — To take 
arms, or take up arms, to begin war; to commence hos- 
tile operations; as, “To take arms against a sea of 
troubles.” (Shaks.) — To take away, to remove; to shift 
off: to cause deprivation or withdrawal of; as, to take 
away a vintner's license, to take a person's life away. — 
To take breath, to cease, as from toil, in order to be re- 
cruited or refreshed. — To take care, to be careful or 
solicitous ; — preceding of, or fur. — To take care of, to 
care for; to have the charge, superintendence, or super- 
vision of; as, he takes care of his money. To take dmon. 
(1.) To reduce in height or elevation ; to bring down, as 
from a high or higher place; as, to take dmon a picture; 
— hence, to depress; to bring lower in place ; as, to fake 
down an arrogant individual. (2.) To imbibe; to swal- 
low: as, to take down a jorum of punch, (3.) To pull 
to pieces; to demolish or dismantle; as, take down a 
scaffold, to take down a ship's rigging. (4.) To record; 
to note or write down; as, to take down a speech deliv- 
ered in Congress. (5.) To assail; to make an attack or 
onslaught upon. — 7b take effect, to be efficacious; to 
have the result or effect intended as, the medicine look 
the desired effect. — To take fire, to become kindled, ig- 
nited, or inflamed. — Tù take from. (I.) To detract; to 
derogate; us, a concession takes from the integrity of a 
demand. (2) To deduct ; to subtract ; as, fake 2 from 8, 
and 6 remains. (3.) To take ground ta the right, ov left. 
(Mil.) To move, as troops, to the right or left.— To 
take heart, to gain confidence or courage; as, notwith- 
standing many reverses, he took hrart again — To take 
heed, to be cautious, careful, or wary; a8, “ Take heed of 
a mischievons man.” ( Eccl. xi. 33.) — To take hold of, to 
grasp ; to seize; to fix or lay a grip on, as, to take hold 
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part with, to unite, join, or identify one's self with; as, 


as, when wil 
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of an offender. — To take horse, to mount in the saddle; 
to ride or proceed on horseback. — f tuke in, (1. To 
enclose; to fence; to put a barrier round; as, to take in 
a patch of land. (2.) To comprise or coinprehend; to 
encompass, encircle, or embrace; as, to tuke tn the de- 
tailsofa scheme, (3.) To contract; to circumserive ; to 
bring into m smaller compass; to brail or furl; as, to 
take in u tucker, to take in sail. (4.) To cheat; to swin- | 
dle; to gull; to dupe; to circumvent; to deceive ; as, to 
be taken in by an impostor. (Collug.) (5.) To admit; to 
receive; as, a leaky ship fakes in water, (G.) To absorb 
or receive into the mind or understanding; as, let bim 
take in the instructions you give him.— To receive at 
regular or stated times; as, tu dake in a book published 
iu numbers, — To tu e in hand, to put into application 
or operation; to undertake; to attempt to perform or 
execute; as, he tok in hund more than he had power to 
accomplish. — To take in vain, to use, employ, or utter, 
as in an oath or imprecation; as, to duke God's name in 
vain, — To take leave, to make one’s adieu; to bid fare- 
well; as, he went away without fading leave, — To take 
notice, (1.) To observe or remark with particular at- 
tention, (2.) To denote by some act that observation 
is made; as, much notice was taken of his impropriety. 
— Th take oath, to swearin a solemn or judicial manner; 
to make legal allirmation; as, to take oati on the rip- 
tures. — To take of. (I.) To remove, as from the out- 
sgile, or from the top of anything; us, to take off one's 
hat. (2) To amputito; to cut or lop off; as, to tuke 
off a limb, to take off n decayed branch. (3.) To destroy; 
as, how many lives have been taken off in fevers. (4.) 
To invalidate; to remove; as, to luke off the gist of a 
proposition, (5.) To withdraw; to call or allure away; 
as, one’s thoughts cannot, sometimes, be taken off from 
a sad theme. (6.) To imbibe; to swallow; to perform the | 
act of deglutition: as, to take ofa glassof curaçon. (7.) To 
purchase; to receive, as n Commodity, to take in trade; 
as, L th a parcel of tea off his hands. (S.) To copy; to de- 
lineata ; to reproduce; as, * They take ofall their models 
in wood.” (A ddison.) (.) To impersonato; to imitate 

to mimic; also, to burlesque; as, to fake off anothers 
eccentricities of manner. 
place or position for; as, * More are bred scholars than 
preferments can tuke of” (Bacon.)— To tuke on, to 
` ke upon one’s self; to assume; as, he fades on hiin- 
self the entire responsibility, — To take one's own course, 
to have one’s own way; to pursue such measures as are 
dictated by one’s own mind; as, a wilful man will per- 
sist in taking his own course. — To take out, (J.) To re- 
nove from within any place; to withdraw, to separate ; 
as, to lake out the intestines in dissecting a dead body. 
(2.) To remove; to clear or cleanse from; as, to take out 
ink-stains from linen. — To take a paper, or serial pub- 
lication, &e., to receive regularly, on paying the amount 
of subscription; us, to fake the “New York Herald.” — 
To tuke part, to participate in; to share; as, he takes part 
in the national prejudice against foreigners. — T lake 


he fovk part with the Confederates during the war.— Tu 
take place. (I.) To happen; to occur; to come to pass: 
the extinction of the Woman's Rights 
Movement take place? (2.) To prevail; to have result 
or effect; as, the altercation wound up with u general 
fracas taking place. — To take root. (1.) To vegetate; to 
live and grow; us, a plant takes root. (2.) To be founded, 
established, or consolidated; as, Republican principles 
have taken strong root in this country. — To lave sides, 
to become an adherent or partisan of one of two parties 
in mutual antagonism; as, to tuke sides with the weak 
against the strong. — To luke st pee Stock. — To lake 
advantage of, to employ to advanta 
of an advantage presented by; as, he lukes advantage af 
the fall in gold. — To take the air, to walk or ride in the 
open air; to take out-door exercise; as, an invalid tases 
the air on a sunny day.— To lake the field. (Mil) To 
enter upon the operations of a campaign; as, tle French 
took the field against Germany. —To lake lo heart, to be 
sensibly affected by; to feel acutely or poignantly ; as, 
she took her husband's death to heurt.—J take up. (1.) 
To lift; to raise; to upheave; to clevate; as, to take up 
a heavy weight. (2.) To buy or borrow; to purchase 
as lor speculation; as, to take up redeemable securities, 
(3.) To begin; as, to dake up a sudden friendship. (.) 
(Sara) To bind or fasten with à ligature. (5.3) To en- 
gross; to engage; to employ, as the attention with; 
as, novel-reading lakes up the best of her time. (6. To 
take or adopt for a permanent settlement; as, to take up 
one's rest in the Christian religion, (7.) To seize; to 
Capture; to arrest; to catch and take into custody ; as, 
to tuke up a fellon. (S.) To admit; to believe; tu enter- 
tain; as," the ancients took up experiments on credit.” 
(Bacom.) (9.) To reprimand; to censure; to answ 
by reproof; as, he took him up roundly tor his imperti- 
pence. (10.) To begin where another left off; as,“ I 
take it up where the history has laid it down” —Dryden, 
(11.) To fill; to occupy; as, bulky articles take up 
much room. (12.) To manage or carry on in the place 
of another; to assume; as, I took up my friend's quar- 
rel. (13.) To comprise; to include; to comprehend; as, 
the history fakes up the first half of the century. (14) 
To adopt; to assume ; as, he took up his old trade again 
(15.) To collect; to exact or claim payment of, as a ta 
as, to take up the yearly tribute. — Knolles. (16,) To 
favor; to espouse the cause of; to receive, admit, or 
adopt for the purpose of rendering assistance ; as, he 
has taken up with the government after all that has 
passed, (17.) To pay and receive ; as, to take up a promis- 
sory note, — Th lake up arms, to enter upon open or 
overt resistance; to begin hostile operations; as, the 
people rose and took up arms, — To tuike up one's cim- 
nection, to vnd one’s ass tion or relations. — Zo take | 
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00.) To dispose of; to tind Take-off, n.; pl. Take-orrs. 
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upon one's self. (I.) To undertake; to assume; to claim 
authority ; as, he (vok upor himself to interfere unneces- 
sarily. (2.) To make selfappropriatiou of; to permit 
the imputation to one’s selt of; as, he took upon himself 
the payment of his sun's debts, — To lake up the gaunt- | 
lel, see GAUNTLET. 

—v.a. To move or direct the course; to go; to proceed; 
to betake one's self; to resort to; as, being hotly pur- | 
sued, the thief took to his heels, — To please ; to be ac- 
coptable; to gain reception; as, a really good novel sel- 
dumm fails to take with the public. — To have the in- 
tended or natural effect; as, “Putrid earth will best in 

yards tude.” (Dryden.) — To catch; to seize; to fix, 
or become intixed; as, the bait laid out for him did not 
take. — To take after. (I.) To copy; to imitate; to ful- 
low as a model; as, a true Englishman takes after the 
John Bull pattern. (2.) To be like; to resemble; as, 
the son dukes after his futher. — Ih take in with, to re- 
sort to. — To take on. (I.) To be vivleutly or uncontrol- 
lably affected; as, she louk on terribly in a fit of jeal- 
ousy. (2.) To act or assume a part or impersonation ; 
to assume or perform a character; as, “1 take not on 
one here as a physician.” (Siaks.) —To take to. (1.) To 
be fond of; to apply to; to become attached to, or en- 
amored of; as, children taxe to those who take to them, 
he took to drinking aud dissipation. F ) To betake to; 
to have reconrse to; as, alter trying his hand at trade, 
hy took to the study of law. —To take up, to adopt; to 


follow up; as, on the father’s death, his son fook up the T: 


business. — To take up with. (1.) To be contented to ac- 
cept or receive; to receive and make the best of; as, in 
important matters we should not put up with mere 
probabilities. (2.) To dwell; to reside with; as, he is 
not the most agreeable person to (ake up with. 

Take, n. In fishermen’s parlance, the quantity of fish 
taken at one hanl or catch; as, a good take of cod. 

(Print.) The quantity of copy taken in band by a 

compositor at one time, 

Take’-in, u.; pl. TaKke-1ns. An imposition; a swindle; 
afraud; that by which vue is takeu in, duped, or de- 
frauded, 


An imitation after the 
manner of a caricature, 

Talker. n. One who takes or receives; as, a money- 
taker, — One who eatches or apprehends; as, a thief- 
taker. — One who subdues or causes to surrender; as, 
the taker of a fortress. 

Tak ing, a. Alluring; attracting; enticing; as, a 
tuking manner, 

—n. Actof guning possession; a seizing : apprehension ; 
seiznre,—Avitation; excitement; perturbation of mind; 
as, when the news was imparted to her, she fell into a 
tiking. 

Tak ingly, adv. In a taking or attractive manner. 

Tak’ingness,n. The quality of pleasing. 

Wala’ria,n. / [Lat. talaris — talus, ankle.) (Myth.) 
Winged sandals represented as attached to the feet; — 
mainly consideres an attribute of the god Mercury. 

Talavera de la Rey na,((a-le-vai'ra dai la rai-e-na,) 
a town of Spain, in New Castile, on the Tagus, 58 m. 
B.W. from Madrid; pop. 8700. It is noted for the vic- 
tory gained over the French by the Anglo-Spanish 
under the Duke of Wellington, July, 1809. 

Tal bot, Joux, Lorb, a celebrated Euglish military com- 

mander, B. at Bletchmore, 1373. In 1414 he was ap- 

pointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, where he suppressed 
arebellion, and brought the chief, Donald Macmorrough, 
to England. In 1420 he attended Henry V. to France, 
aud was present with him at his two sieges and trium- 
phant entry into Paris. In the next reign he laid siege 
tu Orleans, where his name struck terror into the 

French soldiers; but the appearance of Joan of Arc 

turned the scale, and the English army retreated. The 

battle of Patai completed the disaster, and T. was made 
prisoner. At the end of three years and a half he was 
exchanged, and again led the English to victory. He 
tuok many strong places, and carried his arms to the 
walls of Paris, for which he was created Earl of Shrews- 
bury. He was again sent to Ireland, and, on his return 
to France, he was marching to the relief of Chatillon, 
when his usual good fortune forsook him, and he aud 
his son fell on the field of battle, 1453. The English on 

i ion were wholly routed, and their expulsion 

ice goon followed, 

Talbot, in Florida, an island off the N.E. coast, oppo- 
site the mouth of St. John’s River, 9 m. long and 2 broad. 

Talbot, in Grorgia, a W. co.; area, 524 sq. m. Rivers. 
Flint River, and Parchelaga, Beaverdam, and Upatoi 

X Surface, diversified; soil, generally tertile, 

». Talbotton, 

Talbot, in Muryland,an E. co., bordering on the Chesa- 
peake Bay; area, 250 sq. m. The Choptank River bor- 
ders on the E. Surface, level sod, fertile. Cap. Easton. 
Pop, abt. 16,000, 

Tal bottom. in Georgia, a post village, cap. of Talbot 

2 m. N.E. of Columbus, 

‘boty pe, n. A photographic process, so called in 
honor of its inventor, Mr. Fox Talbot; — also called 
calotype. See PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Tale, n. [Ger. talk.) (Min.) A magnesian mineral oc- 
curring in crumbling, laminated, and foliated masses 
of a greenish or yellowish white. It resembles mica, 
but is much softer, and although flexible, is not elastic. 
It is used in the mam ture of crayons, for crucibles, | 
asa grease absorbent, and in making porcelain. Much 
of the so-called commercial T. is mica, T. also enters 
inte the composition of many rocks, such as T-schist, 
chlorite-schist, steatite, serpentine, Kc. Chemically con- 
sidered, it consists principally of silicate of magnesia. 

Talea, a town of Chili, on the Maule, 40 m. N.E. of Chil- 


lau; pop. 17,900, 
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Taleoan’, in S. America, an island off the W. coast of 
Chili, between the island of Chiloe and the mainland; 
Lat. 42° 477 8., Lon. 72° 58’ W. 

Tal'cite, n. (in.) The same as NAGRITE, g. v. 

Talcky, Talcose, Talcous, (ta/k'y,) a. Like tale; 
consisting of, or containing, talc; as, a talcky substance 

Tale’-slate, n. ludurated talc. See Taw. 

Tale, n. (From tll; A. S. trillan] Something told, re 
lated, or narrated; an oral recital; as, “ Ev'ry tongue 
brings in a sev’ral tale.” (Shaks.)— A story; an aus- 
dote; a narrative; the rehearsal of a series of events or 
adventures, commonly some trifling incident, or a ficti- 
tious narrativ u fable; an incident; as, the Tule of a 
Tub, — Reckoning; account set down; number com- 
puted; as,“ The ignorant measure by tule, and not by 
weight.” (Hooker.)— Information; a telling; disclosure 
of anything secret; as, to tell tales out of school. 

Tale’-bearer, n. A person who officially tells tales 
or repeats what he has heard to the disadvantage or an- 
noyance of another person; one who impertinently com- 
municates intelligence or anecdotes, aud makes mis- 
chief among people by his officious meddling. 

—a. Officivusly imparting information. 

—n. The act of communicating information officiously ; 
betrayal of secrets in an underhand manner. 

Ta led. n. (Jewish Antiq.) A kind of habit worn by 

the Jews, especially when repeating prayers in the syna- 

gogues. — Crabb, 

legalla,n. (Zo) A large gregarious Rasorial 
bird, which may be considered as the representative of 
the Turkey in Australia, It is also known under the 
name of Brush Turkey, Wattler Turkey, and New Hol- 

land Vulture. I 

Talent, n. [Fr.; Lat. talentum ; Gr. talanton, a thing 
weighed, a balance.) (Antig.) Among the ancient 
Grecks, a weight which was much nsed in the computa- 
tion of money. It contained 60 mine; but its value 
varied in different states. The Attic talent was equiva- 
lent to about $490; the Æyinetan to $1,555. — Among 
the Hebrews, a weight and denomination of money equi- 
valent to 3,000 shekels, or about $1,950. 

—Faculty; natural gift or endowment; eminent ability ; 
superior skill, or power of accomplishment or execu- 
tion; — a metaphberical word, used generally in the 
plural, and said to be borrowed from the scriptural Para- 
ble of the Tulents, 
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Talented, a. Possessing skill or talent; accomplished; 


ns, n talented writer. 

Tales, ((a’/lé:,) n. pl. (Law.) If, by reason of challenges 
or other causes a sufficient number of jurors do not ap- 
pear at a trial, either party may pray a tales: i. e., may 
pray the judge at the trial to allow a sufficient number 
of qualified men who happen to be present (tales cir- 
cumslantibus) to be joined with the other jurors to make 
up the twelve. In practice this seldom arises, except 
in the case of special jury trials, when the tulesmen are 
taken from the common jury panel in the same court. 

Tales’man, n. ; pl. TALESMEN, (Law) A person called 
upon to supply n deficiency when a tales is awarded, 

Tale’-teller, n. A tale-bearer; a tell-tale; also, a 
narravor of tales or fictitious stories. 

Tale’-wise, udr. In the manner of a tale or story. 

Taliaferro, (pronounced (tol’e-ver,) in Georgia, a N.E. 
central co,; area, 185 sq. m. Rivers. Little, and Ogee- 
chee. Surface, undulating; soil, generally fertile. Min. 
Sulphuret of iron, magnetic ore, aud gold, Cup, Craw- 
fordsville. Ip. in 1970, 4,793. 

Ta'lion,n. [Er, from Lat. (alis, such.] Retaliation. 
Lex talionis. See Lex. 

Talipot, Talipot palm, n. (Bot.) See CORYPHA. 

Talisman, (di,) n.; pl. TaLisMans, [Fr.; Gr. tules- 
ma, av incantation, from telrd, to complete, to finish.) 
Among the Orientals, a figure cut in metal, stone, &c., 
supposed to have been made with particular ceremonies, 
and under particular astrological circumstances, and to 
possess varions virtues. but chiefly that of averting dis- 
ease or violent death from the wearer.— Hence, in a 
more general sense, any portable object endowed with 
imaginary influence in exercising evil, &c.; hence, any- 
thing which acts as a charm or propitious token; an 
amulet. 

Talisman'ie, Talisman’‘ical, a. Magical; per- 
taining or relating to » talisman or amulet ; possessing 
the peculiar virtues of a talisman, or preservative aguiust 
evils by occult influence, 

Talk, (tawk,) v. a., (imp. and pp. TALKED,) (tawhd.) 
(Dan. tole; Icel. tulka; Dan. tolk, an interpreter; Gr. 
dial’gd, to converse with.] To speak, as in familiar dis- 
course, When two or more persons interchange thoughts 
or ideas ; to converse freely or withont ceremoniousness ; 
to indulge in colloquy ; to chat; as, „They always talk 
who never think.” (Prior.) — To confer ; to reason; as, 
he talked with him to no purpose. — To speak idly or 
impertinently; to prate; to chatter; as, “ Hypocrites 
austerely talk of purity.” ( Milton.) — To talk af, to tell; 
to recount; to describe; to give account; as, travel- 
lers in strange lands talk of the wonders they have seen. 
— To talk to, to advise, exhort, or reprove gently ; as, it 
is useless to talk to a headstrong youth. (Colloq.) 

—r. 4. To speak with ease and Auency; to use or em- 
ploy for conversation or communication; as, to talk 
Spanish. — To speak ; to utter; to mention in speech; 
as, to talk bosh or arrant nonsense. — To spend, waste, 
or consume in talking ;— frequently before away; as, 
to talk away an evening. — To talk over, to discuss; to 
tulk about ina deliberative manner; to confer upon; as, 
to talk over future plans or arrangements. 

=n. Act of talking; familiar conversation or colloquy; 
mutual speech or discourse; that which is spoken by + 
one person in fluent or unconstrained converse, or the 
mutual converse of two or more; chat; as, much talk 
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and little sense —Report ; rumor; hearsay; as, people 
have raised a Zalk about it.—Subject of discourse or pub- 
lic conversation: as, his doings are the talk of the city. 
—Among the North American Indians, a public con- 
ference ; a pow-wow ; as, to hold a talk. 

Talkative, (tawk’a-tiv,) a. Giving to much talking; 
loquacious ; full of prate or chatter; garrulous ; prat- 
tling; as, a talkative woman, 

Talkativeness, (tawk’-,)n. The habit of talking or 
speaking much in conversation; loquacity ; garrulity. 
Talker, (tawk’er,) n. One who talks; notably, one 
who is eminent for his, or her, conversational powers; 
as, a ready writer is seldom an eloquent talker. — A lo- 
quacions or garrulous person, whether mule or female ; 
a prattier; a prater; a chatter-box; also, a boaster; a 
braggart; a teller of improbable stories; — used in a 
sense of contempt or derision; as, the loudest talkers 

are usnally the least doers. 

Talking, (tawk’-,)n. Loqnacions; garrulous; given to 
talking; as, “ Talking age.” — Goldsmith. 

—n. Act of conversing familiarly or without constraint; 
as, she is fond of talking. 

Tall, n. [W. tal; Ar. tala, long.] High in stature: 
lofty; high and slender;— usually applied to that 
which grows —as, a fall man, a tall tree. 

Tallade’ga, in Alabama, a N.E. central co.; area, 
1,260 sq.m. Rivers. Coosa River, and the Chocolocco 
and other creeks. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Pop. 
abt. 26,000.—A_ post- village, cap. of the above co., 95 m. 
N.E. of Montgomery. 

Talladega, in Arkansas, a township of Jefferson co. 

Tallahns see, in Florida, a post-town, cap. of Leon 
co., 190 m. E. of Mobile; Lat. 30° 28’ N., Lon. 84° 36“ 
W. Pop. abt. 2,000. 

Tallahatch’ee, a river of Mississippi, rises in Tippah 
co., and unites with the Yallabusha to form the Yazoo 
at Leflore, in the W. of Curroll co., after a S.W. course 
of 250 m.—A N.W. co.; area, 930 sq.m. It is traversed 
by the Tallahatchee River. Surface, level ; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Charleston. Pop. abt. 8,500. 

Tallaho’ma, in Jwa, a post- village of Lucas co., abt. 
8 m. W. of Chariton. 

Tallaho’ma, a river of Mississippi, rises in Jasper co., 
and flowing S., enters Leaf River near Augusta in 
Perry co. 

Tallapoo’sa, a river of Georgia and Alabama, rises 
in Paulding co., Georgia, and falls into the Coosa, abt. 
10 m. N. of Montgomery, after a 8.W. course of 250 m. 

Tallapoosa, in Alabama, an E. co.; area, 700 sq. m. 
Rivers. Tallapoosa, and IIileebee, and Sawkehatchee 
creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, generally fertile. 
Cap. Dadeville. Pop. abt. 26,000. 

Tallapoosa, in Gorgia, a post-village of Haralson 
co., 160 m. N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Talleyrand-Perigord, CHARLES MAURICE, PRINCE 
Dk, (tal'le-rdnd,) an illustrious French statesman, B. in 
Paris, 1754; an accident in early life compelled him to 
dedicate his talents to the church, but, being elected in 
1758 to the bishopric of Autun, he was called upon, in vir- 
tue of his office, to take his seat in the Etats Généroux, 
from which event is to be dated the rise of that political 
distinction which made his name illustrious through the 
whole of Europe for 35 years. In 1835 he retired from 
political life, and n. 1838, 

Tallien, Jean LAMBERT, a prominent character in the 
French Revolution, B. in Paris, 1769. He was one of 
the promoters of the September massacres, and for his 
services was returned to the convention. He voted for 
the death of Louis XVI., defended Marat, and, being 
sent ona mission to Bordeaux, he threw the city into 
hopeless misery by the most atrocious proscription and 
Massacres. At length, however, he formed an attach- 
ment for Madame de Fontenai, a lady of great personal 
charms, whose family name was Cabarrus; and his 
heart of stone was somewhat softened by her pleadings. 
He was recalled on account of his milder proceedings, 
and Madame de Fontenai was thrown into a dungeon 
by Robespierre. The tyrant offered her life and liberty 
if she would betray Tallien. But she rejected the pro- 
posal; and sent privately this note to T.: “The minis- 
ter of police bas announced to me that to-morrow I am 
to appear at the tribunal, that is to say, that I am to 
ascend the scaffold. I dreamt last night that Robes- 
pierre was no more, and that my prison-doors were 
opened. A brave man might have realized this dream; 
but, thanks to your cowardice, no one remains capable 
of its accomplishment.” T. answered,“ Be as prudent 
as l shall prove brave; and, above all, be tranquil.” 
The next duy he hurried to the tribune, and, after an 
animated picture of the atrocities of Robespierre, he 
suddenly turned to the bust of Brutus, and, invoking 
the genius of the Roman patriot, he drew a dagger from 
his bosom, and swore that he would bury it in the 
tyrant's heart, if the representatives of the people had 
not courage to order his immediate arrest. The mo- 
ment was critical; the fate of T. hung on a thread; but 
the assembly joined him, and Robespierre perished on 
the scaffold. T. who now married Madame de Fonte- 
nai continued to be an active member of the legisla- 
ture f'Il 1798, when he accompanied Bonaparte to 
Egy} bnt he was afterwards little noticed by the 
Emperor, and D. in great poverty, 1820. 

Tallier,n. One who keeps tally. 

Tallmadge, in Michigan, a township of Ottawa co.; 
pop, abt, 1,800, 

Tallmadge, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 
Summit co., 5 m. E.N.E of Akron. 

Tall ness, n. State or quality of being tall; height 
of stature; loftiness. 

Tallow, (64% .) n. [Dan. telg.] 
purified suet of the ox or sheep, used in the manufac- 
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ture of common candles. It consists of various portions 
of stearine, palmitin, and olein, according to its origin. 
Mutton 7. is of a much firmer consistence than that of 
the ox, from containing less olein and more stearin. 

Mineral or mountain tallow. (Min.) Same as HAL- 
CHETTITE. — Piney tallow, a vegetable adipose substance 
extracted from the fruit of the piney-tree. — Vegetable 
tallow, a kind of fatty matter, resembling tallow, ob- 
tained from various plants. 

—v.a. (imp. and pp. TALLOWED (tăl'lõd.) To grease or 
smear with tallow. 

—Among graziers, butchers, &c., to fatten; to cause to 
havo a large quantity of tallow; as, to tallow cattle or 
sheep. 

Tal'low-catch, (-kdch,) n. A low, mean fellow;— 
also, a mass of fat rolled up into a lump. 

Tallow-chandlery, n. The trade or occupation 
of a maker of tallow candles; also, the place where 
such business is carried on. 

Tallower, n. An animal disposed to form tallow in- 
ternally. 

Tal'low-ſace, n. A person who has a pale, sickly 
complexion. 

Tal'lowing,n. Among farmers or graziers, the act, 
art, or practice of feeding animals with a view to the 
accretion of tallow; or, the property in animals of pro- 
ducing tallow, 

Tal lowish, a. Pertaining to, or resembling tallow. 

Tal low-tree, n. (Bot) See STILLINGIA. 

Tal'lowy, a. Greasy; having the properties of tallow. 

Tallulah, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of Issa- 
quena go., on the Mississippi, 70 m. N.W. of Jackson. 

Tally. u. (From Fr. tailler, to cut.] A piece of wood 
on which notches or scores are cut, as the marks of a 
number, such pieces or sticks being formerly used in 
keeping accounts, the buyer or debtor having one stick, 
marked with notches or scores, indicating the quantity 
of goods or the price, and the seller or creditor having 
another, exactly corresponding. — Hence, one thing 
made to suit another; a match; a mate. 

—v.a. To score with correspondent notches;— hence, 
to fit; to suit; to make to correspond; as, we found 
the two accounts to tally one with the other. 

(Naut.) To haul aft, as the sheets of the main- and 
fore-sail. 

—v.n. To correspond; to suit; to be fitted; as, your 
idea exactly tallies with mine. 


Tal'ly-trade, n. A system of dealing carried on in 


large towns, by which shopkeepers furnish certain ar- 
ticles or commodities on credit to their customers, who 
agree to pay the stipulated price by certain weekly or 
monthly instalments. 


Tal’ma, Francois Josep, a celebrated French trage- 


dian, u. in Paris, 1763. His naturally ardent tempera- 
ment and artistic power found ample scope for develop- 
ment during the tremendous drama of the French Rev- 
olution, and he rose to higher fume thun any of his 
predecessors on the stage. Napoleon loaded him with 
proofs of his favor, and he was no less honored and es- 
teemed by Louis XVIII. D. 1826. 

Tal ma, u.; pl. Tacmas. A kind of large cape or ro- 
quelaure, worn both by males and females. 

Talmud, n. (Hop, doctrine.] A work which contains 
those rules and institutions by which, in addition to the 
Old Testament, the conduct of the Jews is regulated. It 
is in fact the interpretation which the ancient rabbins 
have affixed to the law of Moses, It is called the tradi- 
tional or unwritten law, as distinguished from the writ- 
ten law given to Moses, They are, however, both re- 
garded as of like antiquity, both having been given 
to Moses on Mount Sinai. After the second destruction 
of Jerusalem, under Adrian, and the consequent disper- 
sion of the Jews, fears were entertained lest the oral 
traditions should be lost; and hence arose the necessity 
of committing them to writing, in order to their preser- 
vation. It is generally agreed that Rabbi Jordah, sur- 
named “ the Holy,” made the first permanent record of 
them about a. p. 190. and 120 years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. This was the Mishna, or text. and to this 
a twofold commentary, or series of commentaries, were 
subsequently added; the one called the Babylonian Ge- 
mara, the other the Jerusalem Gemara. The former 
was begun by Rabbi Asche, who p. 427, and completed 
by Rabbi Jose some fifty years later. The Gemara of 
Jerusalem embodied the notes of the Palestinian Jews, 
and proceeded from the Academy at Tiberias. It is be- 
lieved to have been written about the close of the 4th 
century. Thus we have the Babylonian and Jerusalem 
T., having the ume text, but different notes. 

Talmudic, Talmud'ical, Talmudis’tic, a. 
(Fr. talmwiique.} Pertaining, or having reference to, 
the Talmnd, 

Tal’mudist.n. One versed in the Talmud. 

Talon, n. [Fr. aud Sp.. the heel, from Lat. talus, the 
ankle.) The claw of a bird or fowl. 

(Arch.) An ogee. 

Tal pide, n. (Zoöl.) See More. 

(Surg.) A tumor under the skin or cuticle, com- 
monly called a mole. 

Talus. u. [Lat. the ankle.) (Geol.) The sloping heap 
of debris or fragments accumulated at the foot of a 
steep rock. 

(Anat.) Same as ASTRAGALUS, g. v. 

(Arch. and Hirtiſ.) The inclination or slope of a 
work, as the outside of a wall, where its thickness is 
diminished by degrees as it rises in height. 

(Surg.) A variety of club-foot, in which the heel 
rests on the ground, and the toes are drawn toward 
the leg. 

Tama, (tëh'ma,) in Jowa, an E. central co.; area, 720 
sq.m. Rivers. lowa River. and Deep, Salt, and Wolf 
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creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, generally fertile 
Cap. Toledo. Pop. in 1870, 15,443. 

Tamability, n. Quality of being tamable; tama- 
bleness. 

Tam ‘able, n. That may be tamed or subdued. 


|'Tam‘ableness, n. State or quality of being tamable. 
Tau man, an island inthe S. of European Russia, guvt of 


Taurida. Itis formed by the straits of Taman, the sea of 
Azov, and the Black Sea. It has numerous mud volcanoes, 
The Gulf of T. is to the E. of the Strait of Yenikale. 

Taman dun. a town of Brazil, prov. of Minas-Geraes, 
100 m. W. of Ouro Preto; pop. abt. 10,000, 


| Tamaqua, (tam-aw’qua,) in Pennsylvania, a post-bor- 


ough of Schuylkill co., 15 m. E.N.E. of Pottsville; pop. 
abt. 6,000, 

Tamarack, n. (Bot.) A name of Lariz tenuifolia. 
See LARCH. 

Tamarica'- 
ce. n. pl. (Bot.) 
The Tamaris k 
family, an ord. of 
plants, alliance 
Violales.D1aa.Pol- 
ypetalous flowers, 
a many-leaved ca- 
lyx, hypogynous 
petals, distinct 
styles, consolidat- 
ed fruit, and 00 
basal seeds, with- 
out albumen. The 
plants of this ord. 
usually grow by 
the sea-side, and 
are most abnn- 
dant in the basin 
of the Mediterra- 
nean. There are 
3 genera, and 43 
species. Tamariz 
mannifera,proba- 
bly a variety of 
Tamariz Gallica 
(Fig. 2464), pro- 
duces a snecha- 
rine substance, 
which is known 
under the name 
of Mount Sinai 
Manna. This is 
supposed to be an 
exudation pro- 
duced by an in- N 
sect which inhab- . 2464. — COMMON TAMARIX. 
its the plant. n Gallica.) 

Tamarind, n. x 
(Fr. tamarin.] (Bot.) See TAMARINDUS, 

Tamarin dus. (Bot) A genus of plants, order 

Mubaceæ. The well- = 

known tamarindis 4@ 
the fruit of the a 
species T. indica 
(Fig. 2165). It con- 
tains an agreeable, 
acidulous, sweet, 
and reddish-brown 
pulp, which is em- 
ployed medicinally 
in the preparation 
of a cooling, laxa- 
tive drink. When 
the pulp is mixed 
with sugar,it forms 
a delicious preserve. 

Tam'nrin, n. (Zoöl.) See Jaccnus, and MARMOUSET, 

Tam'arisk. n. (Bot.) See Tamaricacea. 

Tamaulipas, (ta-mou-lee'pas.) in Mexico, a N. E. state, 
bordering on Texas, having N. W. Cohahuila, E. the 
Gulf of Mexico, S. San Luis Potosi and Vera Crux, and 
W. Nuevo Leon and San Luis Potosi ; area, 30,334 sq. m. 
Rivers. Rio Grande, Fernando or Tigre, Borbon, Santan- 
der, and the Tampico. Surface, level in the N., else- 
where diversified; soil, generally fertile. Climate. Un- 
healthy along the coast, but temperate and healthy in 
the interior. Vast numbers of cattle, horses, sheep, &c., 
are reared. Min. Iron, silver, and salt. Cup. Victoria. 
Pop. 107 547. 

Tambour, (‘am’bdér,) n. (Sp. and Port. tambor ; Pers. 
tambir; Ar. tombir, lyre.] (Mus.) A small drum used 
by the Biscayans as an accompaniment to the flageolet. 
—A kind of small, circular frame, somewhat in the 
shape of a drum for working embroidery upon; — also, 
a species of embroidery in which threads of gold and 
silver are worked in leaves, flowers, &c.; — otherwise 
called tambour-work. 

(Fortif.) A work in the shape of a redan, generally 
made of wood, and arranged like a stockade. 

(Arch.) The wall of a circular temple surrounded 
with columns. — The vase or naked ground on which 
the leaves of the Corinthian and Composite capitals are 
placed, and which bears some resemblance to a drum.— 
The circular vertical part above or below a cupola, 
(Gwilt.) — A lobby or vestibule, inclosed with folding- 
doors, to break the current of wind from without, as at 
the entrance of a church, banking-house, and the like. 

Dr. a. To embroider on a tambour-frame. 

Tambourine, (tam-boo-réén’,) n. [Fr. tamhourin.] 
(Mus.) A musical instrument of the drum species (Fig. 
755). It is composed of a piece of parchment, stretched 
on the top of a hoop furnished with little bells, and is 
sounded by the hand, fingers, or elbow. 


Fig. 2465. — TAMARINDUB INDICA. 
(Fruit.) 
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Tamboff, (tam-bo.) a city of European Russia, cap. of 
a govt. of the same name, on the Tzna, 270 m. from 
Moscow. Manuf. Woolleus, canvas, linen, and alum. 
Pop. 23,000. 

Tame, a. (comp. TAMER, superl. TAMEST.) [A. S., Du. 
Dan., and Swed. fam] That has lost its native wildness 
and shyness; accustomed to the presence of man; do- 
mesticated; as, a tame rabbit, a tame bird. — Depressed: 
spiritless; quiet; subdued; as, “labor fame and dull.“ 
(Shaks.) — Destitute of vim, nerve, spirit, or animation; 
dull; flat; insipid; vapid; as, a tame discourse, a tame 

m. 

Lee (A. S. tamian ; Du. temmen.) To domesticate; to 
reclaim; to familiarize; to civilize; to reduce from a 
wild toa domestic state ; as, to tame an elephant, to tame 
a refractory subject. — To subdue; to conquer; to de- 
press; to repress; as, a wife dames a husband who sub- 
mits to be henpecked. 

Tame, v. a. "fo broach, tap, taste, or try, as liquor.—To 
deal out; to apportion; to distribute; to divide; as, to 
tame stacks of corn. — Fuller. 

Tame lers. a. Thatcannot be tamed ; wild; untamable. 

Tame'ly, adv. In atame or docile manner. — Meanly ; 
servilely. 

Tame'ness, n. Qnality of being tame, docile, or gen- 
tle; meek or unresisting submission; lack of manly 
pluck or spirit ; — also, a state of domestication; as, the 
tameness of a beast or bird, the tameness of n miserable 
coward. 

Tamer. u. One who tames, subdues, or makes docile. 

Tamerlane. See TIMUR 

Tamiagua, (ta-me-a'gwa,)in Mexico, state of Tampico, 
a lake, 60 m. long and 25 m broad, separated N. by a 
narrow isthmus from the Lake of Tampico. — A seaport- 
town, 70 m. SE. of Tampico; Lat. 21° 16’ N., Lon. 97° 
17’ E. ! 

Tam‘ine, Tam'iny. n. A kind of highly glazed 
woollen cloth. —Also, a strainer or bolter made of such 
material. 

Tam Kk in, n. Same as TAMPION, 9. v. 

Tamp, t.a. [Fr tamponner.] To plug, stop, or fill up. 
as a hole bored in a rock for blasting. — Hence, to drive 
in or down by a succession of gentle strokes; as, to 
tamp stones s0 as to macadamize a road. 

Tam ‘pa, in Florida, a post. village, cap of Hillsborough 
co., at the head of Tampa Bay, 40 m. E. of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Tampa, (Bay of,) in Florida, the largest inlet of the 
Gulf of Mexico, about Lat 2 0 45° N. It is 40 m. long, 
and, towards the interior, is divided into two branches, 
called Little Tampa Bay and Hillsborough Bay. 

Tamper. u. (Mining) One who tamps. 

—v.n. To meddle or intermeddle; to be busy; to have to 
do without fitness or necessity. 

“Tis dangerous tampering with a muse.” — Earl of Roscommon. 

—To deal; to practise privily or secretly: — hence, to ase 
bribery; as, a voter who has been tampered with. 

Tamp’ering, n. Act of meddling or practising se- 
cretly or clandestinely ; as, a tampering with a woman's 
affections, 

Tampico, (tam: pK.) a river of Mexico, running, after 
an E. course of 200 m., into the Gulf of Mexico; Lat. 22° 
18’ N., Lon 97° 46’ W. — Alsoa LAR E. or shallow lagoon, 
commnnicating on the E. with the Lake of Tamiagua. 

Fam pi co. or Santa ANA DE TAMAULIPAS, a senport- 
town of Mexico, state of Vera Cruz. on the N. shore of 
the lake of the same name, 250 m. from Vera Cruz. It 
carries on an important trade with the U. States. Pop. 
7,850. 
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ico, in Indiana, a village of Howard co., 4 or 5 
m. 8.8.E. of Rokomo. — A post-village of Jackson co., 
abt. 34 m. N. W. of Madison. 

Tampico, in Ohio, a post-village of Darke co., abt. 9 
m. SM of Greenville. 


Tamp ing. n. (Mining.) The act of filling up a hole 
in a rock preparatory to the blasting operation. — Also, 
the material, usually soft stone, placed upon the charge 
of gunpowder to confine its force, which would other- 
wise pass up the hole. 

Tamp'ing-iron, n. (Mining) A tool used for beat- 
ing down the earthy substance in the charge used for 

(Mil.) The stopper of 


blasting 
ee 


Tam pion. n. [Fr. tampon 

a cannon or other piece of or 
(Aus.) A plug used as a stopper for the upper end 
of an organ-pipe. 

Tam pon. n. (Surg.) A plug or stopper introduced 
into a natural or artificial cavity of the body in order to 
stop hemorrhage. 

Tamtam. n (Hind. tom-tom.] An Indian drum or 
gong, made of an alloy of copper and tin. — Simmonds. 

Tamus, (cal mus,) u. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Dioscoreacea. T. communis is the common black bry- 
ony, a beautiful twining hedge-plant. It has a large 
fleshy root, which is sometimes used as a topical appli- 
cation to bruised parts to remove the marks. Taken 
internally, it acts us a diuretic, and also, it is said, as an 
emetic and cathartic. 

Tam worth, a market-town of England, in Stafford- 
shire, at the junction of the Tame and Auker, 7 m. from 
Lichfield. Manuf. Cotton-spinning, calico-printing, lace, 
and wool-stapling. Prp. 5,000. 

Tam worth, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Carroll co., 52 m. N. N. E. of Concord; pop. in 1870, 1,244. 

Tan, v.a. (imp. and pp. TANNED.) (ténd.) [Fr. tanner ] 
To soak, impregnate, or imbue with a decoction of oak 
bark ` to make of the color of a decoction of oak bark, 
as leather. — To make brown; to imbrown by exposure 
to the rays of the sun; as, a fanned complexion. 

r. n. To become tanyed; as, these hides tan quickly. 

—n. [Fr. tun.] The bark of the oak, &c., bruised and 
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broken by a mill for tanning hides; — so called both 
before and after use. — A yellowish-brown color, re- 
sembling that of tan.— A yellowish tingeing of the skin 
by exposure to the sun; as, hands tinctured with tan. 

Tanacetum, n. (Bot.) The Tansey, a genus of plants, 
order Asteracex. 
ThecommonTan- 
sey, T. vulgare 
(Fig. 2466), na- 
tive of Europe, is 
naturalized in old 
fields and road- 
sides. lts stem 
is clustered, 2-3 
feet high, and 
branched above 
into a handsome 
corymbof yellow 
flowers, (in Aug.) 
The whole plant 
has a strong and 
aromatic smell! 
and a very bitter 
taste. The seeds 
are anthelmintic. 
A variety called 
double tansey oc- 
curs, furnished 
with dense and 
crisped leaves. 

Ta na-elf,n. The 
most N. river of 
Europe, entering 
the Arctic Ocean 
in Lat. 70° 30“ N., 
Lon. 28° E., after 
a course of 180 m. 

Tenaga, in the N. Pacific Ocean, one of the Aleutian 
Islands, Andreanov group, W.of Kanaga; Lat. 51° 59’ 
N., Lon. 178° 10’ W. 

Tan'ager, n. (Zoöl.) The common name of the Tana- 
gra, a group of insessorial birds, of which there are 
several genera, and numerous species, all peculiar to 
America, and which are conspicuous for their brilliant 
colors. They have a conical beak and short wings ; rep- 
resenting the Finches, &c., of Europe and Asia in their 
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Fig. 2466. 
TANSEY, ( Tanacetum vulgare.) 


conformation and habits, and in the nature of their food. ! 


Tana ro, a river of N. Italy, in Piedmont, rising near 
the Col de Tenda, in the 8, Alps, and, after a course of 
140 m., falling into the Po, 10 m. from Alexandria, 

Tan’cock, (Great and larrig,) in Nova Scotia, two 
islands in Mahone Bay, 30 m. 8.W. of Halifax. 

Tancred, (tan'kréd,) a chief of the Crusades, who 
headed a vast army collected from Apulia and Calabria, 
and founded the principality of Galilee on Lake Tiberias. 
He is one of the herves of Tasso, and his exploits date 
from 1096 to 1112. 

Tan dem, (//orseman’s Latin). Horses are harnessed 
tandem when they are placed single, one before another. 
But tandem properly refers to time, and not to length of 
line.— Webster. 

Taney, (taw’nee,) in Ma., a S. S. W. co., bordering on 
Arkansas; area, 800 sq. m.; surface, diversified and well 
watered; soil, generally fertile; Cap. Forsyth, 

Tang, n. [Icel. tangi.) A strong, rancid, or offensive 
taste or smack ;— particularly, a flavor of something 
extraneous to the thing in question; as, whisky matured 
in a sherry-butt acquires a lang of the cask. — Relish; 
taste; gout; smack; flavor; as, there was not the least 
tang of religious bigotry in anything he said or did. — 
That which leaves a sting or acute teeling of pain be- 
hind; as, women often have a tongne with a ting.— The 
handle or haft of anything; — particularly, the tongue 
of a buckle — A sharp sound; a twang. — The sting of 
8 wasp or bee. 

—v.n. To cause to ring or sound loudly. 

To tang bees, to induce a swarm of bees to settle by 
making a loud, clanging noise. 

—v. n. To ring; to make a ringing sound. 

Tangency, (tăn'jen-se,) n. State or quality of being 
tangent ;—also, a contact or touching. 

Tangent. n. (Geom.) A right line passing through 
two consecutive points of a curve. If we conceive a 
right line to rotate around one of its intersection points 
with the curve until another intersection point comes 
to coincide with the first, it will in the last position be- 
come a tangent. 

_ Tangent-scule. (Geom.) An instrument or sight used 
in pointing cannon, 

—a. Touching; coming into contact with. 

(Geom.) Touching at a single point; as, a tangent line. 

Tangent plane. (Geom.) A plane which touches a 
surface in a straight line or single point without cut- 
ting it.— Tangent screw. (Mech.) An endless screw, 
applied as a tangent at the edge of a toothed wheel, 
with which the screw gears, and by each revolution of 
the screw the wheel is turned on its axis the distance 
of one tooth of the wheel from the next one. Screws of 
this kind are useful for minute adjustments, as a con- 
siderable amount of rotation in the screw gives but a 
small amount of rotation to the wheel, 

Tangential, (¢an-jén'shal,) a. Pertaining, or relating, 
to a tangent; in the direction of a tangent. 

Tangential force (Mech.) A force which, in its ac- 
tion, gives a tendency to a revolving body to fly off ina 
tangent to its orbit. 

Tangen'tially, adv. In the direction of a tangent. 

Artificial or logarithmic tangent. (Math.) The loga- 
rithm of the natural tangent of an arc.— Natural tan- 
gent, a decimal designating the length of the tangent of 
an arc, the radius being considered unity. 
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Tanghin’ia, n. (Bet.) A genus of plants, order Ape- 
cynace:r, containing only one species, the Tanghin, T. 
venenifera, a native of Mad. Te fenit is a 
drupe, of which the kernel is so deadly a poison, that 
although not larger than an almond, oue kernel is suf- 
ficient to destroy twenty people. 

Tangibility, (<j-bi’-,) Tan’gibleness, n. State 
or quality of being tangible. 

Tan‘gible, a. [Fr., from Lat. tango, to touch.] That 
may be touched; perceptible to the touch; palpable; 
tactile; as. a tangible body.— That may be or 
realized ; susceptible of apprehension by the mind; as, 
a tangu, reason, excuse, benefit, &e. 

Tan’gibly. adv. So as to be touched. 

Tan’gier, (-jeer,) (anc. Tinja.) a fortified seaport of 
Morocco, situate on the Straits of Gibraltar, a few miles 
from the E. of Cape Spartel; Lat. 35° 42’ N., Lon. 5° 50 
W. Pop. abt. 8,000. The Bay of Tangier is encum- 
bered by the ruins of the mole and fortifications, and is 
not very safe during winter, in westerly winds. 

Tan‘gier’s Islands, in Virginia, nearly opposite 
the mouth of the Potomac River, in the Chesapeake Bay. 

Tangipaha’, a river of Louisiana, flows S., and enters 
Lake Pontchartrain on the border of Livingston and 
‘Cammany parishes. 

Tangipao’, a parish of Louisiana ; pop. in 1870, 7,942. 

Tangle, (tang’gl,) v. a. [Swed and Goth. tagel.) To 
anite or knit together confusedly, as hair, wool, or grass; 
to interweave or interlock, as threads, so as to make it 
difficult to unravel the knot; to entangle. — To impli- 
cate; to ensnare; to entrap; as, Tangled in amorous 
nets.” (Milion.) — To embarrass; to bring into an im- 
broglio; as,“ Tangled in forbidden ways.” (Crashaw.) 

—v.n. To be entangled or united confusedly. 

—n. A knot of hairs, threads, or other things united con- 
fusedly, or so interwoven as not to be easily disengaged 
or extricated ; as, yarn in tangles. 

(Bot.) See SAMINARIA. 

Tan gly. a. Knotted; intertwined; intricate.— Be- 
sprent with tangle or sea-weed, 

Tanis, (tawntis.) a ruined city of Egypt, on an arm of 
the Nile, at its delta, 12 m. from Menzaleh, The Plain 
of San, or “ Field of Zoan,” where Moses performed his 
miracles, is now a desert waste. 

Tan ist. n. [Gnel tamiste.| Formerly, in Ireland, the 
proprietor, governor, or captain of a tract of land. 

Tan ists. n. pl. A religious sect in China, founded by 
Lan-Tsze. a celebrated philosopher, whose doctrines hold 
a place second only to those of Confucius. Lan-Tsze, 
according to the most trustworthy accounts, was an hise 
torian and archivist of a king of the Chow dynasty, and 
went, about 600 R. C., to the W. parts of China, where 
he appears to have become acquainted with the worship 
of Fo, or Buddha, and, at Han-Rwan, wrote the Taou- 
tih- King, or“ Book of Reason and Virtue.” He is sup- 
posed to have died 523 B.C. The doctrines of Lan-Tsze 
differ from thowe of Confucius, indeed possess a higher 
scope, the olject of the latter being the practical gov- 
ernment of man through a code of ethics, that of Lan- 
Tsze the rendering of man immortal through the con- 
templation ot God, the repression of the passions, and the 
perfect tranquillity of the soul. The moral code of the 
Tan (i. e., the Eternal Reason or Supreme Principle) sect 
is excellent, inculcating all the great principles found 
in other religions —charity, benevolence, virtue, and 
the free-will, moral agency, and responsibility of man. 
Since the 2d cent. a D., the sect has continued to spread 
in China and among the Indo-Chinese nations; and many 
m. nasteries and nunneries have been brought into ex- 
istence. 

| Tanjore, (tan-jor’.) a town and fortress of British India, 
cap. of a dist. of same name, 170 m. from Madras; Lat 
108 42 N., Lon. 799 11 E. Estim. pop. $0,000. 

Tank. (tangk,) n. [Fr étang. a pond; Sansk., tandga, a 
fish-pond | A reservoir of standing water; a large 
basin or cistern. 

(Naut.) A case of sheet - iron for the stowage of water 
on shipboard. 

(Mach.) That part of the tender of a locomotive-en« 
gine which contains the water. Tanks vary in size, ace 
cording to the power of the engine to which they are 
attached, and are from about 500 to 1,600 gallons im 
capacity. 

Tankard, (tang’kdrd,) n. [Fr. tancard.] A large 
vessel for the reception of liquors; also, a drinking- 
mug with a cover; as, a fankard of London porter. 

Tank'ard-tur'nip. u. A kind of turnip that standa 
at some elevation above the ground. 

Tank’-engine, (ni.) n. A locomotive- engine 
which carries its own water and fuel, thus dispensing. 
with the use of a tender, {rowed by women. 

Tankia, u., or TANKA, a Chinese boat abt. 25 ft. long, 

Tank’-iron, (-Uúrn,) m. Plate - iron, thinner tham 
boiler-plate, and thicker than sheet-iron or stove-pipe 
iron. 

'Tamn' na, an island of the S. Pacific Ocean, belonging to 
the group of the New Hebrides; Lat. 19° 32“ S., Lon. 
169° 44’ E. It is abt 22 m.in length and 10 in bresdth, 
and was discovered by Capt. Cook in 1774. 

Tan'nate, n. (Fr.] (Chem.) A compound of tanniv - 
acid with a base. 

Tanner. u. [Fr. tanneur.) One who tans hides. 

Tannersville, in New York, a post-village of G: cene 
co., 45 m. 8.8 W. of Albany. 

Tannersville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Monroe co., 118 m. N.E. of Harrisbur, 

Tannery, n. [Fr. tannerie.) The 
propriated to tanning; also, the apparatus 

Taunie Acid, n. (Cm.) See TANNIN. 

Tan'nin, n. (Rem.) This term was formerly applied 
to the various forms of the astringent principle con- 
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tained in the materials used for tanning leather, The 
Most important of them have been examined and found 
to possess an acid reaction, und to differ considerably 
in their properties, according to their sources. The 
best known of them is gullo-tannic acid, which is gen- 
erally known by the name of 7. or tannic acid, as its 
name signifies, It is obtained from the nut-gall of the 
oak, which contains two-thirds of its weight of this 
acid. The nut-galls are reduced to powder, and digested 
with an oqnal weight of washed ether. The decauted 
liquid separates on standing iuto two portions, the 
denser of which is of a yellow color, and consists of 
ether holding gallo-tannic acid and various coloring 
matters in solution. On evaporation it yields a pale 
buff residue of amorphons gallo-tannic acid. Itis freely 
soluble in water. It reddens litmus-paper, and dissolves 
the carbonates with effervescence. With the bases it 
forms salts known as the gallo-tannates, none of which 
are crystalline. The basis of ordinary writing-ink is 
gallo-tannate of iron. Its most remarkable compound 
is that which it forms with n, which constitutes 
the basis of leather. Gallo-tannic acid is used as a 
mordant in dyeing and in photography. The other va- 
Tieties of tannic acid are moritannic acid, found in fastic 
(Morus tinctoria), quercitannic acid, existing in oak- 
bark, quinotannic acid, contaiued in cinchona-bark, 
ciffentannic acid, found in coffee, and a few others of 
little importance. Form. of gallo-tannic acid, C202. 

Tan‘ning. See LEATHER (MANUP\CTURE OF). 

Tans borough, in New Jersey, a village of Gloucester 
ch., 35 m. S. W. of Trenton. 

Tan sy. n. (Hat.) See TANACETUM. 

Tan'talle Acid. n. en. See TANTALUM. 

Tantalidze, „ pl. (Zul.) A family of Grallatorial 
birds, the chief of which inhabit tropical latitudes, 
living almost entirely on the swampy banks of rivers 
and lakes. The genus Tuntalus is characterized by 
having the head, in the adult, entirely destitate of 
feathers. It includes the Wood is (T. locu/ator) of the 
Southern States, is 45 inches long, the wing 18 inches; 
the color white, quill and tail a metallic blackish-green. 
They live in flocks, in the swampy districts, feeding 
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such small quantities, its characteristics as a metal 


have not beeu much studied. It is obtained by decum- 
posing the chloride at a red heat with ammonia, It is 
a black infusible powder, which assumes a metallic 
lustre when burnished. Heated in air it burus, becoin- | 
ing converted into tantalic acid. T. forms two oxides, 


— the protoxide, Tad, and tantalic acid, TagJs. Tan- 
talic acid is a white infusible substance, uniting with 
the bases to form salts, known as tuntalites. A sesqui- 
chloride and a sesquisulphide of T. have been obtained. 
Symbol Ta. 

Tan'talus. (Myth.) A king of Lydia, son of Jupiter. 
He was father of Niobe and Pelops, by Dione, vne of 
the Atluntides, and is represented by the poets us 
punished in Hades with an insatiable thirst, and placed 
up to the chin in the midst of a pool of water, which 
flowed away as soon as he attempted to taste it. There 
hung also above his head a bough, richly loaded with 
delicious fruit, which, as soon us he attempted to seize 
it, was carried away from his reach by a sudden blast 
of wind. He was thas punished either tor theft, cruelty, 
und impiety, or lusciviousness ; for the causes are va- 
riously stated. 

(Zoil.) See TANTALIDE. 

Tantalus's cup. A philosophical toy consisting of a 
cup, in the bottom of which is adapted a siphon con- 
cealed by the hollow figure of a man representing Tanta- 
lus, and by means of which the water poured into the 
cup is drawn off, so that if the water supplied to the cup 
is not faster than is drawn off by the siphon, the cup 
will never be filled up. 

Tan'‘tamount, a. [Lat. tantus, so great, and Eng. 
amount.) Equal; equivalent in value or signification ; 
as, a demur is often tantamount to a refusal. 

Tantiv’y, adv. (Lat. santa vi; said to be from the 
note of n hunting-horn.] A full swing, stretch, or 
speed ; rapidly ; swiftly; as, “ Hark forward; tantiry!” 
—a term used among English fox-hunters. — Zo ride 
tantiry, to ride at full speed. 

—n. A rapid, rattling, teur-away gallop. 

Tan’‘trum, u. (Generally in the plural.) 4 burst of 
ill-bumor; a mock-heroic air; a fit of spleen. (Collog.) 


upon fish and aquatic reptiles. The genus /bis has the 
bill very long, moderately thickened at the base, and 
curves downward towards the tip. Among the Ameri- 
can species are the Red or Scarlet Ibis (J rubra) (Fig. 
2467) of S. America and the W. Indies, accidentally in 
the U. States; and the White Ibis. or White Curlew 
(J. alba) of the S. Atlantic und Gulf States, rarely 
northward, which is 25 inches long, the wing 11, and 
the bill 7 inches; color white. This species feeds largely 
upon crawfish. The Sacred Ibis, or Egyptian Ibis (J. 
religiosa), isan African bird, 30 inches in length, and 
covered with white and black plumage. It was one of 
the birds wor- 
shipped by 
the ancient 
Egyptians, 
and called by 
them Hac, or 
Hib, and by 
the modern 
Egyptians 
Abnu- Hannes 
(i. e., Father 
John). It was 
supposed, 
from the col- 
or of its fea- 
thers, tosym- 
bolize the 
light and 
shade of the 
moon, and its 
body to rep- 
resent the 
heart; its legs described a triangle, and with its beak 
it performed a medical operation; from all which 
esoterical ideas it was the avator of the god Thoth 
and Hermes, who escaped in that shape the pur- 
suit of Typhon, as the hawk was that of Ra, or Horus, 
the sun. Its feathers were supposed to scare, und even 
kill, the crocodile. It appeared in Egypt at the rise, 
and disappeared at the inundation of the Nile, and was 
thought, at that time, to deliver Egypt from the winged 
and other serpents which came from Arabia in certain 
narrow passes. As it did not make its nest in Egypt. it 
was thought to be self-engendering and to lay eggs for 
a lunar month. According to some, the basilisk was 
engendered by it. It was celebrated for its purity, and 
only drank from the purest water, and the most strict 
of the priesthood only drank of the pools where it had 
been seen; besides which, it was fabled to entertain 
the most invincible love of Egypt, and to die of self- 
sturvation if transported elsewhere. Its flesh was 
thought to be incorruptible after death, and to kill it 
was punishable with death. 

Tan talite. n. [Fr.] (in.) Same as CoLUMBITE. 

Tantalization, (d“ Mun, Tan'talism, (-izm,) 
n. Act of tantalizing. 

Tan'talize, v.a. [From Lat. TANTALn8, q. v.] To tor- 
ment by presenting some good to the view of and ex- 
citing desire therefor. bnt continually frustrating the 
expectations by keeping that good out of reach; to 
tense; to vex; to irritate; as, a tantahzing woman. 

Tan‘talizer, n. One who tantalizes, teases, or tor- 
ments. 

Tan’‘talizingly, adv. In a tantalizing manner. 

Tantalum, n. (Chem.) A very rare metal, also known 
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Taormina, ((a’or-me'na,) (anc. Taurominium,) a sen- 
port of the island of Sicily, in the Val di Demona, on 
the E. coast, 26 m. from Catania. It has many remains 
of autiquity, among which may be noticed a theatre, 
capable of containing 40,000 spectators, and an aqueduct 
and reservoir, which supplied the ancient city with 
water. Pop. 4.436. 

Ta‘os, in New Mexico, a N.E. co., bordering on Colorado. 
Rivers. Rio Grande and Canadian. Surface, mountaiu- 
ous in the W., elsewhere undulating; soil, generally 
fertile. Cup. Fernandez de Taos. 1%. abt. 14,103. 

Talos, in Missouri, a post-village of Cole co., abt. 9 m. 
S. E. of Jefferson City. 

Ta‘ouza, one of the Society Islands. 

Tap, v. a., (imp. and pp. TAPPED,) (tapt.) [A. S. tæppan.] 
To draw out, as liquor, from a cask; to pierce or 
broach, as a cask, and insert a tap; to open, as a cask, 
and draw liquor therefrom; to pierce for letting out a 
fluid; to box or bore into; as, to fap a barrel of ale. — 
Hence, figuratively, to draw or extract from in any 


analogous way; as, to fap a person to elicit information. | 


—n. [Swed.; Goth. tapp, a siphon.) A pipe for drawing 
liquor from casks; also, a plug or spile for stopping a 
hole pierced in a cask. — Liquor which is measured out, 
as through a tap; as, he has got a tap of capital beer at 
his house.— A place attached to an inn or brewery 
where malt liquor is retailed; a tap-room ; a bar; as, he 
goes to smoke his pipe in the tap. 

(Mech.) A hardened steel screw with a square head, 
so that it may be turned by a wrench; it is grooved 
from end to end, and is also slightly tapered ; — used for 
cutting an internal screw, as that of a nut, &c. 

On tap, ready to be drawn; as, porter on tap.— Fur- 
nished with a tap; as, a barrel of ale on tap. 

Tap, v. a. [Fr.taper.] To touch lightly; to strike gen- 
tly; to hit with something small, or with a very gentle 
blow; as, to tap one on the shoulder with a cane.— To 
renew the sole or heel of; ns, to tap a boot. 

—v.n. To strike or deliver a gentle blow or knock; as, 
servants should tap at a door before entering a room. 
—n. A gentle hit or knock ; a slight blow with something 
small; as,a tap with the finger on a window-pane. — 
The piece of leather fastened upon the sole or heel of u 

boot or shoe, when undergoing repairs. 

Tap'-bolt, u. A bolt headed at one end and threaded 
on the other, to be screwed into some fixed part, instead 
of passing through the part and receiving a nut. 

Tapajos, or Tapayos, (ta-pa'yose,) n river of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Para, deriving its copious sources from 
numerous branches rising in the interior mountains of 
Brazil. It is one of those great rivers which come from 
the south to feed the Amazon. Its course is N. for more 
than 600 m., between the Chingu and the Madeira, and 
it falls into the Amazon in Lat. 2° 24’ 50” 8., Lon. 55’ W. 

Tape, n. [A. S. tæppe.) A narrow fillet or band; a nar- 
row piece of woven textile fabric, used for strings, &c.; 
as, a packet of papers fastened with tape. 

Tape’-line, n. A painted or varnished tape, marked 
out with inches, &c., and inclosed in a metallic case; — 
used by measurers, 

Ta'per. a. Conical: pyramidal; regularly narrowed 
toward the point; becoming small toward one end; as, 
taper fingers. 

Taper. n. [A. S.; It. doppicre,atorch.] A small wax 
candle, or a small light. — Also, a tapering jorm of 
structure; as, the taper of a pyramid. 

—v. n. To diminish or become gradually smaller toward 
one end; as. a spire tapers to a point. 


as columbium, found in certain minerals, the tantalites 


and ytlrotantaliles. Beiug so rare, aud occurring in, 


—v.a. To make gradually smaller in diameter. 
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Tape’-worm, n. 


TAPE 


Ta’pering, a. Becoming gradually smaller in diam 
eter toward one end; dimiuisiing by degrees toward a 
point, 

Ta’ perness, n. State of being taper. _ 

‘Tapestry, n. (Fr. tupisserie, trom tapis, a carpet; Lat. 
tapete; Gr. tapes, tapetos, also dupis, dupidos, u carpet. 
A kind of rich bangings, commonly composed of woo! 
und silk, having pictorial representations wrought in 
them. ‘This species of curtain covering for walls was 
known among the inbabitanw of eastern countries at an 
extremely remote era. The most grotesque composi- 
tions and fantastic combinations were commonly select- 
ed for the display of the talents of workmen in this de- 
partment of vriental art, which was afterwards imported 
into Greece. At length, the refined taste of Athens 
became visible in the structure of tapestries. The 
old grotesque combinations no longer, as formerly, 
covered their surfaces, but were confined to the borders 
only; and the centre received more regular and sys- 
tematic representations. In modern times, this descrip- 
tion of embroidery has been executed with very great 
success, and has often employed the talents of the great- 
est masters iu the art of painting In Flanders, partic- 
ularly at Arras (whence the term arras, signifying tap- 
estry), during the 15th and 16th centuries, the art was 
practised with uncommon skill, and tapestries were ex- 
ecuted there after the design of Raffuelle in his cartoons. 
The first manufacture of T. in Yaris was established 
under Henry IV., in 1606 or 1707, by several artists 
whom that Monarch invited from Flanders. Under 
Louis XIV., the manufacture of the Gobelins was insti- 
tuted. Tapestry-work is distingnished by the workmen 
into two kinds, — that of high and thet of low warp; 
the looms, and consequently the warps, veing differently 
situated in the one case from what they are in the 
other; those of the low warp being placed flat und hor- 
izontal to the horizon, and those of the higa warp erect- 
ed perpendicularly. Bee Bayeux TAPESTRY, GOBELINS, &c. 


—v.a. To furnish or adorn with tapestry ; as, a tupestried 


room. 


—a. Made of, or resembling tapestry ; as, n tapestry carpet. 


Tupestry-carpet, an elegant and cheap kind of two- 
ply or ingrain carpet, iu which the warp or weft is 
printed before weaving, so as to produce the figure in 
the cloth. — Simmonds. 

(Zoöl.) The common name of the 
articulated antmals composing the family Cestoids, ord. 
of Trematods. This family embraces the tape-like 
worms, barrow toward the head and widening behind, 
which in their mature state live only in the intestines 
of vertebrate animals. They occur in all the classes of 
vertebrates ; aud generally different species are inhab- 
ited by different species of cestoids; and sometimes two 
or three species of cestoids inhabit the same species of 
vertebrate at the sume time, and in some cases the same 
intestine. Some are scarcely visible; others, the largest, 
attain in some cases the length of one hundred feet. 
The width is nearly an inch in some of the widest. The 
eggs of n cestoid never batch in the same intestine in 
which the cestoid lives, but only after they have been 
taken into the stomach of another and suitable animal. 
Thence the embryos pierce their way into the blood- 
vessels, and are carried by circulation of the blood into 
various parts of the body, where they develop into larvee 
called hydatids. The so-called measly pork is pork 
containing these hydatids, — that is, measly hogs are 
such as have fheir muscles more or less filled with the 
larvæ of cestoids or tape-worms; and if the flesh of such 
hogs be eaten before cooking, which kills the hydatids, 
the man or animal eating it takes 
these hydatids into his intestines, where 
they are sure to develop into 7. And 
so in regard to all animals which have 
T.; they get them by eating other an- 
imals in whose tissues there exist hy- 
datids; and the way those animals af- 
flicted with the hydatids get the latter 
is, as stated above, by swallowing with 
their food or drink some of the infini- 
tesimal small eggs of the T. Two hun- 
dred species of cestoids have already 
been described. The most frequent of 
those which inhabit man is the Com- 
mon T. (Tenia solium of Linnwur), 
which derives its Linnean title from 
the erroneous idea that it is always a 
solitary worm. The full-grown T. has 
been known from the earliest times. aud 
is described by Hippocrates, Aristotle, 
and Pliny; but its organization and 
mode of development have only been 
properly understood during the last 
years. The segments of which it is com- 
posed vary in size, nnd number from 
800 to 1,000, the earlier immature ones 
being extremely narrow, and the sex- 
ually mature joints (or thosecapable of 
realizing an independent existence) 
commencing at abt. the 450th segment. 
From 10 to 35 feet may be regarded as 
representing its ordinary length; its 
breadth at abont the widest part being 
one-third of an inch. The head is very 
small and globular. On examining it with a low mag- 
nifying-power, it displays fonr circular-looking discs, in 
front of which is a conical proboscis, armed with a 
donble crown of hooks. The head is sncceeded bya 
very narrow neck, which is continued into the anterior 
or sexually immature part of the body, in which traces 
of segments first appear in the form of fine transverse 
lines, which are gradually replaced by visible joints 


Fig. 2468. 
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These joints or segments represent the body, and each 
Mature segment contains both male and female organs 
of generation. A mature T. in the intestinal canal may 
give rise to a series of anomalous symptoms, including 
Vertigo, noises in the ears, impairment of sight, itching 
of the nose and anus, sulivation, dyspepsia, and loss of 
appetite, colic, pains over the epigastriam and in differ- 
ent parts of the abdomen, palpitation, syncope, the sen- 
sation of weight in the abdomen, pains and lassitude in 
the limbs, and emaciation. Many cases are on record in 
which hysterical fits, chorea, epilepsy, convulsions of 
various kinds, and even mania, have been induced by 
the irrigation excited by this parasite, and have ceased 
at once on its removal. But distressing as these symp- 
tomatic phenomena may be, their injurious effects are 
trifling as compared with the troubles which follow the 
deposition and growth of the larval form within the 
body, especially when the cysticerci find a home iu the 
more important vital organs. There are at least à hun- 
dred cases on record in which the cysticercus (the em- 
bryo of the worm) has caused death by its development 
within the human brain. In the present state of our 
knowledge, it is impossible to diagnose these cases ; and 
even if a correct diagnosis were possible, vothing could 
be done in the way of treatment. 

Tap'-house, n. A tavern where liquor is served from 
the tap. 

Tapio en. n. See MANIHOT. 

Tapir. n. (Zoll.) The name of a genus of Pachyder- 
matous quadrupeds, family Riinoceride., In its gene- 
ral form and contour, the 7. reminds us of the Hog; 
but it is sufficiently distinguished from that animal by 
its snout, which is lengthened into a flexible probuscis, 
that looks like the rudiment of the trunk of the ele- 
phant, and partly serves the same purpose. The an- 
terior feet have four toes, but the posterior only three; 
and these have only their tips cased in small boofs. 
The eyes are 
small and lat- 
eral, and the 
ears long and 
poin The 
American tapir 

Tapirus Amer- 
teanus) is the 
largest animal 
of S. America, 
andis found in 
all parts of that 
continent, 
though most 
abundant in 
the forests of Guiana, Brazil, and Paraguay, It is ofa 
deep brown color throughout, approaching to black; be- 
tween three and four feet in height, and from five to six 
in length. The hair of the body isscanty, very short, and 
closely depressed to the surface. The inmost recesses of 
deep forests are the chosen haunts of this species, which 
is not gregarious, and shuns the society of man. It is 
for the most part nocturnal in its habits, sleeping or re- 
maining quiet during the day, and at night seeking its 
food, which, in its natural state, consists of shoots of 
trees, buds, wild fruits, &c. Its enormous muscular 
power, and the tough thick hide which defend its body, 
enable it to tear its way through the underwood in 
whatever direction it pleases. It is very fond of the 
water, and frequently resorts to it. Its disposition is 
pewcefnl and quiet: and thongh it will defend itself 
vigorously, and in so doing inflict severe wounds with 
its teeth, it never attempts to attack either man or 
beast, unless hard pressed. The flesh is dry, and has a 
disagreeable flavor. The Indian T. (Tapirus indicus) 
of Sumatra and adjacent regions, is larger than the 
American species. 

Tapis, (td he, n. [Fr.] A carpet; also, formerly, the 
cover of a council-table. 

To be on, or upon, the tapis, to be the subject of discus- 
sion or debate; on the table, or under consideration. 

—v. a. |Fr. tapisser.] To cover with figures, as in tapestry. 

Tap’-lash, n. The dregs of sediment of liquor. 

Tap lings, n. pl. (Agric.) The strong double leathers 
that secure the ends of each piece of n flail. 

Tap'net,n. A kind of basket made of rushes, in which 
figs are imported. — Simmonds. 

Tapprhan nock, in Virginia, a port of entry, cap. 
of Essex 50 m. N E of Richmond; pap. abt. 500. 

Tap pan Bay, in New York ay expansion of the Iud- 
sou River, between Rockland aud Westchester cos., 12 
m. long, and 4 m. wide. 

Tap pantown, in Neo York, a post-village of Rock- 
land co., 130 m. S. of Albany. It was the scene of the 
execution of Major Andre in 1780. 

Tap pet, n. (Ich.) A small lever or projection in- 
tended to tap or touch lightly something else, with a 
view to change or regulate motion. — Francis, 

Tapping, u. The actof one who taps; as, the tapping 
of a cask of beer. 
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Tap’-room, n. A room in a tavern, in which beer is 
served from the tap. 

Tap’-root, u. (B4) The main root of a plant, which 
strikes perpendicularly into the soil. 

Tap’ -rooted,a. (Bol) Having a large, simple, coni- 
cal root, which forms a centre round which the divisions 
are arranged, 

Tap‘ster, n. [A. S. léppare,a butler. ] A drawer of ale or 
other liquor; one who serves liquor in a tap or tap-room, 

Taptee, ((ap-te’,) a river of India, rising near Bai- 
tool, in the centre of the peninsula, and entering the 
Gulf of Cambay near Surat. 

Ta'dun-nut, n. (at.) The fruit of the Phylelephos 
macrocarpa. 

Taquari, or Tacoary, (ak pes) in Brazil, a river 
of Matto Grosso, joins the Paraguay River, in Lat. 20° 
20“ S., Lon. 58° W., after a W. course of 400 m. 

Tar. n. [A. S. tyrwa; L. Ger. tar; Du. fer; Heb. tsari, 
balsam of Gilead.) A dark-brown or black viscid liquid 
obtained in the destructive distillation of organic mat- 
ters. There are three principal kinds of tar; wood tar, 
obtained in the manufacture of wood vinegar and wood 
spirit by the destructive distillation of wood; Stockholm 
tar, largely used in the arts, as in ship-building, &c., 
which is obtained by a rude distillatio per descensum 
of the roots and other useless parts of the resinous pine; 
and coal tar, obtained during the destructive distillation 
of coal in the manufacture of coal-gas. The tars are 
extremely complex mixtures. Wood tar yields, on re- 
peated fractional distillatious, paraffin, eupion, picamar, 
kapnomor, cedriret, and creosote. The residue left in 
the retort constitutes pitch, and from it the two hydro- 
carbons chryson and pyren have been obtained. Coal 
tar by distillation furnishes carbulic acid or pheuol: 
cresylic alcohol; xylylic alcohol; the liquid hydrocar- 
bons benzol, toluol, xylol, cumol, and cymol ; the solid 
hydrocarbons naphthalin, paranaphthalin, and paraffin ; 
rosolic und brunolic acids; and the basic compounds 
aniline, cespitine, pyridine, picoline, latidine, collidine, 
parvoline, coridine, rubidiue, viridine, leucoline, cryp- 
tidine and pyrrol. 

—A sailor, so called from his tarred clothes, (Colloq.) 

—r. a. (imp. and pp. TARRED,) (tard.) To smear with tar. 

Tara, ((ii’ra,) a parish of Ireland, in the co. of Meath, 
Leinster, 2 miles from Skreen. Lup. 422. The hill of 
this name was, in remote antiquity, a principal seat of 
the Irish kings. 

Tara, a town of Siberia, govt. of Tobolsk, on the Irtish, 
135 m. from Omsk; pop. 5,000. 

Tarancon, (t2-ran'kone,) a town of Spain, prov. of To- 
ledo, 42 m. from Madrid; pop 5,500. 

Tarantella, n. [It.] A swift, delirious sort of Italian 
dance in whirling six-eizht measure. — Moore. 

Tar‘antism, Tarantis' mus, n. (ed.) A feigned 
or imaginary disease in Apulia, characterized by exces- 
sive avidity for duncing at the sound of instruments, 
which was ascribed by the vulgar to the bite of the tar- 
antula. The gesticulations, contortions, and cries, which 
were the accompaniment of the dance, somewhat re- 
aembled those observed in St. Vitus’ Dance, and other 
epidemic nervous diseases of the Middle Ages, with 
which T. was contemporaneous, 

Taran ‘ta, (anc. Tarentum,) a town of S. Italy, prov. of 
Terra d'Otranto, situated on a rocky islet, formerly an 
isthmus between the Mare Piccolo( Little Sen), an exten- 
sive harbor on the E. or landward side of the town, and 
the Mare Grande (Great Sea), or Gulf of Taranto, on 
the W. The natural channel between the two seas has 
been spanned by a long bridge of seven arches, render- 
ing the Mare Piccolo quite useless as a harbor, and fore- 
ing ships to anchor in the outer roads, which are much 
exposed to the S. and S. W. winds. T. has manufactures 
of velvets, linens, and cottons, but little commerce. The 
Mare Piccolo, however, is still famous (as of yore) for 
its immense abundance of shell-fish, and a large portion 
of the pop. derives its subsistence from the oyster and 
mussel fisheries. Tarentum was founded abt. 700 B. o., 
by colonists from Sparta, It was long a wealthy seat 
of commerce; but being reduced by the Romans in 209 
B. C., it never recovered its importance. Pop 27.546. 

Taran’tula, n. (It. taruntola; Fr, tarentule.] (Zul.) 
A species of spider (Lycosa tarrntula), fam, Arancidw. 
The T. is a native of the south of Europe. Its bite is 
extremely venomons, and is equal, in the severity of the 
pain it inflicts, to the sting of a wasp. It lives on the 
ground, generally under stones or in holes in the earth, 
and does not construct regular webs to catch its prey, 
but lies in wait for it, or issnes forth on predatory ex- 
cursions, rushing back to its hole when it has secured it. 

Tarare, ((1-rar’,) a manufacturing town of France, 
dept. Rhone, at the foot of Mont Tarare, one of the 
highest summits of the Beanjolnis range, 21 m. N.W. of 
Lyon. The muslins of T. are famous for their fineness, 
Pop. 9,712. 

Tarascon, (ti-rd skin.) a town of France, dept. Bouches- 
du-Rhoue, on the Rhone, 13 m. S. W. of Avignon: pop. 
12,424. 


(Surg.) The popular name for the operation known | Tarax’/acum, n. [Gr. tirassa, I change, from its snp- 


to surgeons as paracentesis. It is only performed when 
it is necessary to relieve some internal organ by draw- 
ing off the fluid or water that surrounds and oppresses 
it, us in dropsies of the chest and belly, and sometimes 
in cases of water on the brain. In the first two in- 
stances anexternal incision is made through thecuticle, 
either in the central line of the abdomen, or along the 
upper margin of one of the ribs, when an instrument like 
a small bayonet, covered with a silver tube, called a tro- 
char and cannula, is thrust into the cavity; the trochur 
is then withdrawn, leaving the tube or cannnla in the 
wound, through which the fluid flows into a vessel held 
to receive it. 


| 


posed effects on the blood.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Asteracer. T. officinale is the common Dandelion. 
The root of this plant is very extensively employed asa 
medicinal agent, and is believed to possess aperient, di- 
uretic, and alterative properties. It contains a bitter 
crystalline principle, to which it seems to owe its me- 
dicinal power. The bright yellow flowers of this plant 
open in the morning between five and six o'clock, and 
close in the evening between eight and nine — hence, 
this was one of the plants selected by Linneus to form 
his floral clock. 


Tarborough. in North Carolina, a post-village, cap. 


of Edgecomb co., 76 m. E of Raleigh; 
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Tarazona, (ta-ra-tho'na,) two towns in Spain. 1. On 
the Queiles, 50 m. from Saragussa. Manuf. Leather and 
course woollen caps. Pup. 6,000.—2. In the prov. of 
Albacete. Manuf. Printed cottors and handkerchieſa. 
Pop. 6.500. 

Tarbes, (tarh,) a town of France, cap. of the dept. ef the 
Hautes Pyrénées, on the Adour, 25 m. from Pau. It is 
the seat of an active general trade. Pp. 15,720. 

Tardigrades, Tardigrada, n pi. [Lat tardus, 
slow, gradior, L march.) A family of edentate Mammals, 
comprising those which are remarkable for the slowness 
of their motions when upon the ground, as the slothe, 

Tardily, adv. Slowly; with slow pace or motion. 

Tar'diness, u. The state or quality of being tardy. 

Tar do, . (lt, slow.) (Aus.) A term denoting that 
the movement to which it is affixed is to be performed 
slowly. It is nearly the same in signification as largo. 

Tar’dy, a. (comp. TARDIER; superl. TARDIEST.) Fr. 
tardi /.] Slow; moving with slow or hesitating pace or 
motion.— Late; dilatory; behindhand; as, a person 
tardy in bis payments. 

Tar‘dy-gaited, a. Slow-paced. 

Tare, n. [From A. S. tirian, tyrigan, to vex, to con- 
sume] (Bot) The common name of Ercum hirsutum, 
and other species of the genus ERVUM, q. v. 

Fr.; It. and Sp. fara.) (Com.) A deduction made 
from the weight of 8 by taking into account the 
weight of the packing. It is said to be real, when the 
true weight of such a packing is estimated; arerage, 
when a few similar cases ure taken, and the average es- 
timated as equal on all the cases; customary, when a 
uniform weight is taken as the rule of the place. The 
allowance of tret is a fixed one, being 4 Ibs. for every 
104 lbs., in goods which are liable to lose from dust, re- 
fuse, &c. - 

Target, n. [A. S. targ.] A large, round shield; a mark 
to shoot at. 

Targeted, a. Furnished or armed with a target. 

Targum, n. [Chal.] The name given to the Chaldee, 
or more properly Aramaic, version of the Old Testament. 

Tar’gumist, n. The writer or expounder of a targum. 

Tarifa, (ta-re'fa,) a town of Spain, on the N. side of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and 15 m. from Gibraltar. It is de- 
fended by an old castle, built by the Moors. Pop, 8,643. 

Tariff, n. [It. tarifa; Fr. tarif; Sp. tariſu.] ((m.) 
A table giving the various duties, drawbacks, bounties, 
&c., charged or ullowed on the importation or exporta- 
tion of various articles. 

—v.a. To form a list of duties upon. (R.) 

Tar'iffville, in Connecticut, a post- village of Hartford 
co., 45 m. N.E. of New Haven. 

Tarija, or Tarisa, a town of Bolivia, cap. of a dept. 
of same name, bordering on the Argentine Republic. 
It is situated 80 m. S.E. of Cinti; pop. 2,500. 

Tarkeo, or TARRIO, in Jowa, a post-vill. and township 
of Page co., abt. 11 m. W. of Clarinda. 

Tarkeo River, rises in Montgomery co., Iowa, and 
flowing S., enters the Missouri River in Holt co. 

Tarki, (lar’ke,) a town of the Russian dominions, In 
‘Transcaucasia, on the W. coast of the Caspian, 70 m. 
from Derbend ; pop. 8,700. 

Tarkiln Creek, in New Jersey, flows into the Dela- 
ware Bay from Cumberland co. 

Tar'latan,n. A kind of thin, gauzy muslin, used for 
ladies’ dresses, &c. 


Tarlton, in Ohio, a post-village of Pickaway co., 35 


m. SS. E. of Columbus ; pop. abt. 800. 

Tar‘ma, a town of Peru, dept. aud 25 m. S. of Jumin; 
pop. abt. 8,000. 

Tarm A mountain, lake, or pool; a bog; afen; a 
marsh. 

Tarn, in France, a river which rises in Monnt Lozère, 
and after a course of 220 m., joins the Garonne, 3 m. from 
Moissac. — A dept., formed of a part of the old province 
of Upper Languedoc, and adjacent to the departments 
of the Aveyron and Upper Garonne. Area, 2,234 sq. m. 
Desc. Mountainous in the S.E., being traversed by 
branches of the Cevennes; in the other parts exhibiting 
a succession of nndnlating hills, interspersed with beau- 
tiful plains. Rivers. The Agont, Aveyron, and Tarn. 
Pro. All the usual cerealia, with various fruits. Cuttle 
and sheep are extensively reared, and coal is worked. 
Manuf. The principal are woollens and cottons, Fop. 
355,513, 

Tarn-et-Garonne, a department in the 8. of France, 
formed of portions of the old province Guienne, and sur- 
rounded by the departments Gers, Lot, and Lot and Ga- 
ronne., Area, 1,436 sq. m. Desc. Fertile in the plains; 
but generally exhibiting an undulating surface. Rivers, 
The Garonne, Tarn, and Aveyron. Pro. Wheat, barley, 
maize, hemp, flux, wines, chestnuts, and several fruits 
of a southern climate, as almonds and figs. Horses and 
ninles are also extensively reared. Manuf. Unimpor- 
tant. Pnp. 228,969. 

Tar‘nopol, a town of Austrian Poland, on the river 
Sered, 70 m. from Lemberg: pop. 18,000. 

Tar'nish, v. a. [Fr. ternir.) To sully; to diminish, 
deteriorate, or destroy the lustre or brightness of; as, 
to tarnish silver plate, to tarnish gilding by exposure to 
damp. — To lessen, impair, or destroy the purity of; as, 
a woman of tarnished reputation. 

—v.n. To become impaired in lustre or sheen; to pre- 
sent a dull or dead appearance; as, steel will tarnish by 
corrosion. 

—n. A spot; astain; a blot; a blemish; state of being 
tarnished. 

Tar'nisher, n. One who, or that which, tarnishes. 

Tar'nishing. n. The act of one who, or that which, 
tarnishes, or thé state of being tarnished. — A process 
of giving gold or silver a pale or dim cast, without cither 
polishing or burnishing it. — Simmonds. 
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Ta ro. a river of N. Italy. which, after a course of 65 m., 
falls into the Po. 6 m. from Cusal-Muggiore. 

Tarpau'lin, Tarpau'ling, Tarpaw'ling, n. 
A piece of canvas covered with tar or composition, to 
render it water-proof, used to cover the hatches of a 
ship, hammocks, boats, &c.—A hat covered with painted 
or tarred cloth, worn by sailors and others. — Hence, by 
implication, a sailor; a seaman; a tar. 

Tarpelan Rock. (Rom. Hist.) According to the 
legend, Tarpeia, the daughter of the governor of the 
citadel of Rome, surrendered it to the Sabines, who were 
advancing against Romulus (B. C. 722) to avenge the ab- 
duction of the Sabine virgins—on condition of receiving 
the gold bracelets they wore upon their left arms. Ti- 
tus Tatius, the Sabine king, to punish her perfidy, as he 
entered the gates, cast not only his bracelet, but his 
shicld upon ber. This example was followed by his 
soldiers, and Tarpeia was crushed to death. Tarpeia 
was buried in the capitol, and the rock, from which 
traitors were afterwards hurled, received her name, 

Tarquinius, survamed Priscus, or Tarquin THE 
ELDER, fifth mythical king of Rome, was the son of 
Greek parents, and B. in the town of Tarquinii, in Etru- 
Tia, succeeding Ancns Martius, 614 u. C. He had, ac- 
cording to the legends, a long und prosperous reign, aud 
had reached his 80th year, when he was assassinated by 
the sons of his predecessor, B. c. 576. To T. Priscus are 
attributed several changes in the constitution, the con- 
stroction of the Cloaca Maxima, and the building of the 
Forum. 


TART 


Tar‘sas, u.: pl. Tarst. [Lat.] (Anat.) The ankle, or 
the seven bones which constitute that portion of the 
lower extremity. The tarsus, or ankle-jviut, connects 
the tibia and fibula, or bones of the leg, with those of 
the foot or metatarsus. 

Tarsus, or Tar'sous, a city of Asia Minor, on the 
River Cyduus, 18 m. from Adana. Its antiquity is great, 
as it is said both by Arrian and Strabo to have been 
founded by Sardanapalus. It was much favored by 
Augustus, as well as Adrian, and rose to such celebrity 
as to rival in wealth and grandeur, as well as in the cnl- 
tivation of literature and science, Athens, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, Hardly a single inscription, or monument 
of beauty or art, can be now discovered. The port is 
abt. 7 or 8 m. distant from the town. Pop. Estimated 
at 30,000 in winter, and scarcely 7,000 in summer, a large 
part of the people repairing to the highlands of the in- 
terior during the excessive heat of sammer. Itis the 
birthplace of St. Paul, of the philosopher Athenodorus, 
and the Stoic Antipater. 

Tart, a. [A. S. tart.) Acidulons; sharp or poignant 
to the taste; as, a turt fruit. — Cutting; sharp; severe; 
incisive; pungent; as, a (art rebuke 

—n. (O. Fr. carte; Swed. tart.] A species of pie or pas- 
try, consisting of fruit or preserves, baked in a covering 
of paste; as, un apple-dart, n jum-tart. 

Tartan, n. (Fr. tiretaine.} Cloth woven in colors, 
originally of wool or silk; — specifically, woollen cloth, 
checkered or cross-barred with threads of various colors ; 
us, Scottish tartan, 


TARQUINIUS, surnamed SUPERBUS, or Tarquin THE Proud, Tartan, Tar'tane, n. [Fr. fartane, from Ar. tarrad, 


seventh and last mythical king of Rome, grandson of | 
the preceding, obtained the throne by the murder of | 


Servius Tullius, whose daughter, Tullia, he had married, 
and rendered himself odious to the Romans by his pride 
and cruelty. He appears also in the legends as a suc- 
cessful warrior, strengthening and extending the influ- 
ence of Rome, The rape of Lucretia, by his son, Sextas 
Tarquinins, is represented as the immediate occasion of 
the revolution which put an end to the monarchy, and 
established the republic of Rome, about 507 B. c. 

Tar’rago’na, a seaport-town of Spain, in Catalonia, 
hear the mouth of the River Francoli, in the Mediter- 
ranean, 52 m. from Barcelona. Manuf. Soap, spirits, 
coarse cloth, hats, &c. Pop. 14,600. 

Tar'rakai, (Bay of,) u port of the Sen of Japan, di- 
viding the island of Sazhalien from Manchooria, It is 
4% m. long, with a breadth varying between 50 and 200. 

Tarrant, in Tus. a N. co.; area, 960 sq.m. Rivers. 
W. Fork of Trinity River, Clear Fork, and Mary's Creek. 
Surface, mostly prairies; soil, fertile. Cap. Birdsville. 
Pop. nbt. 8,000. — A post-village, cap. of Hopkins co., 
300 m. N.E. of Austin City; pop. abt. 500, 

Tarra’sa, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, 15 miles from 
Barcelona; pop. 6,000. 

Tarrega. (ar- rui ha.) a town of Spain, in Catalonia, 7 
m. from Cervara ; pop. 4.500. 

Tarreu' tum. in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Alle- 
ghany co. 20 m. N.E. of Pittsburg: pop. aht. 900. 

Tar'riance, n. [From tarry.] Act of tarryiug. 

Tar'rier. u. One who tarries or delays. 

Tarroek, n. (Zosl.) The young of the Kittiwake. 
See LARIDE. 

Tar'ry, v. n. 


(imp, and pp. TarRiep, Ar'rid.) [Fr. 
tarder, to sway, from Lat. tardus, slow.) 


To loiter; to 


stay behind; to hold back; to remain in arrear. — To | 


delay; to defer; to procrastinate; to dilly-dally; to put 
off going or coming. — To stay; to dwell; to abide; to 
lodge or remain in a place, —(This word is seldom used 
except in composition.) 

—v. a. To wait or remain for; to stay or stop for; as, 
“ He plodded on his way, larrying no further question.” 

—n. Stay; stop; hesitation; halt; delay; procrastination. 

—a, [From tar.| Consisting of, covered with, or resem- 
bling, tar: as, a tarry tope. 

Tar'rytown, in Wew York, a post-village of West- 
chester co., 27 m. N. of New Vork; pop. abt. 7,000. 

Tarse, n. (Anat.) The TARSUS, q. v. 

Tarsh'ish, a noms frequently 
and which, in sume passages, se ical with Tar- 
lessus. w city and emporium of the Phoenicians in Spain, 
somewhere nvar the month of the Guadalynivir; while 
in others it vms used as a general expression applica- 
ble to all the distant shores of Europe. 


Tar‘sier,». (Zoŭl.) The English of Tarsius, a genus 

of Quadrumanous Mam- 
malia, belonging to the 
Lervuride, and inhabit- 
ing tne Moluccas, They 
have the tarsi elongated, 
which gives to their 
limbs a disproportionate 
extent; tail very long; 
large membranous ears; 
and great eyes, which in- 
dicate a nocturnal life. 
They feed chiefly on lize 
ards; hold their prey in 
their fore arms, while 
they rest on their baun- 
ches; produce one young 
at a birth, and live in 
pairs. 

Tarsorraphy, n. por 
tarsos, the sule of the foot, 
and = raphé, n suture.) 
(Surg.) An operation for 


TARSIUS BANCANUS. 


diminishing the size of the opening between the eyelids 


when it is enlarged by surrounding cicatrices. 
Farsot'omy, n. 
(Surg.) The section or removal Of the tarsal cartilages. 


(Gr. tarsos, and tomé, a cutting.) 


a fast-sailing vessel.) (Nuut.) A small coasting vessel 
of the Mediterranean, with one mast, a bowsprit, aud a 
lateen Sul. 

Tar'tar, n. [Fr. tartre.] (Chem.) A whitish crust de- 
posited from wines upon the inside of the casks in which 
they are stored. It consists essentially of the sparingly 
soluble Litartrate of potash. When purified, it crystal- 
lizes in oblique rhombic prisms of snuwy whiteness, 
forming ordinary cream of 7. Crude T., or argol, forms 
the chief source of tartaric acid. — Also, a salivary con- 
cretion which forms an incrustation upon the teeth. 
According to Berzelins, it consists uf salivary mucus, 
135; animal matter soluble iu muriatic acid, 7'5; earthy 
phosphate of lime, 790 = 100. 


—A person of a bitter, irritable temper; especially, an 


irascible domineering woman; as, that man who mar- 
ries u (artar is to be profoundly pitied. 

(Geog.) See Tatars. (Also written Tatar.) 

Tu catch a Tartar, to encounter an antagonist who 
proves to be more than one’s match in strength or cun- 
ning. 

Tartar emetic. (Med.) So called because prepared by 
acting on the oxide of antimony by means of tartrate 
of potash. It is very largely used as an internal remedy 
in cases of pulmonary disease; as a counter-irritant, 
either to produce redness and heat, or excite successive 
crops of small pustules or blisters, in which cases it is 
employed in the torm of an ointment, the strength de- 
pending on the quickuess with which the effect is de- 
sired. 

Tarta’rean, Tarta’reous, a. Pertaining or relat- 
ing to Tartarus; hence, hellish; infernal; as, the Tar- 
tarean shades. 

Tarta’rean, a. (Geog.) Belonging or having refer- 
ence to Tartary. 

Tartareous, (tar-td’re-is,) a. Consisting of, or re- 
sembling, tartar. 

(Hat.) Presenting a rough and crumbled surface, as 
certain lichens. 


Tartar‘ie Acid, n. (Chem.) An organic acid obtained 
principally from the crude tartar forined on the insides 
of the casks in which wine is stored. It also occurs in 
the berries of the tamarind and of the mountain ash. 
In order to prepare the acid, the crude tartar, which 
consists mainly of bitartrate of potash, is dissulved in 
boiling water, and chalk is added until effervescence 
ceases. Insoluble tartrate of lime is precipitated, and 
neutral tartrate of potash remains dissolved. The tar- 
trate of potash remaining in solution is then decom- 
posed into tartrate or lime and chloride of potassium, 
by chloride of calcium. The product of the two opera- 
tions is well washed and digested with dilute oil of vi- 
triol at a gentle heat. The T. A. is thus set free, in- 
soluble sulphate of lime being thrown down. -When 
cool, the liquid is filtered, evaporated in leaden vessels 
to the consistence of syrup, and allowed to crystallize, 
the formation of the crystals being favored by the pre- 
sence of sulphuric acid. The acid thus obtained crys- 
tallizes in large colorless transparent rhombic prisms, 
which are permanent in dry air. T. A. dissolves readily 
in water, alcohol, and wood spirit. It is much used in 
dyeing and in medicine. T. A. is a dibasic, and exhibits 
a strong tendency to form double salts, of which there 
are several varieties, The most important salts of this 
acid are the following :— Bilartrate of Potash, or pure 
cream of tartar. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, 
requiring abont 180 times its own weight for solution. 
It is used in medicine as an aperient, and when heated 
to redness in a covered crucible, it forms the mixture 
of carbon and carbonate of potash known in the labora- 
tory as black flux. Calcined with twice its weight of 
water, it forms white flux. In its impure state it forms 
the chief source of T. A. Its composition may be repre- 
sented by the formula KO. IO. CHILI. The equivalent 
of basic water may be replaced by different bases ; such 
as soda. sesquioxide of iron, and teroxide of antimony. 
Tartrate of potash and soda, or Rochelle salt, forms large 
hexagonal prismatic crystals. It is much used in medi- 
cine as an aperient. The double tartrates of iron and 
potash, and of iron and ammonia, are also used for the 
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same purpose. Tartrate of potash and antimony, ot 
tartar emetic, has long been extensively used in medi- 
cine. It may be prepared by mixing three parts of ter 
oxide of antimony with four parts of cream of tartar, 
into a thin paste, with water, and allowing it to digest 
for several hours, It is then boiled with water, filtered 
while hot, and allowed to crystallize. Internally ad- 
ministered in doses of two or three grains, it acts as g 
powerful emetic; in doses of one grain and under, as a 
sedative und expectorant. It is very much prescribed 
in a great variety of diseases. A compound, similar in 
character to tartar emetic, may be formed with arse- 
nious acid. Boracic acid will also replace the equivalent 
of water in the Litartrate of potash; thus acting as a 
pseudo-buse. It forms the borotartrate of potash, a solu- 
ble tartar used in medicine as a purgative. 

Tar'tarous, d. Consisting of tartar, or partaking of 
its qualities; containing tartar. 

Tar‘tars, or Ta‘tars, n. pl. (Hist.) The T. were a 
tribe nearly allied to the Mongols in race, but their 
nuine became afterwards synonymous with that of the 
Mongols, and came to be extended to all the tribes 
brought under Mongolic sway by Genghis Khan and his 
successors, including Tungusic and Turkic races. The 
term is therefore not to be considered as othnological, 
though all, or almost all, the peoples included under it, 
in ite widest sense, belong to the Turanian family, but 
is rather to be understood in the same sense as the term 
“Frank” used by Mohammedans. In the classification 
of languages, Tartaric has become the distinctive name 
of that class of Turanian languages of which the Turk- 
ish is the most prominent member, while the Mongolic 
form a separate class, 

Fartary, or Tatary, (tar’ta-rr.) By this name is un- 
derstood a vast extent of country comprising the great 
central belt of Asia, from the 
Caspian Sea to the Eastern 
Ocean, including a large region 
of Persia, Thibet, China, and Moun- 
golia, and may be said to extend 
from 35° to 55° N. Lat., and from 
58° to 135° K. Lon. Tartary, hows 
ever, is now usually divided for 
convenience into East and West 
Tartary. Western Turtary ap- 
pertains, by conquest, almost ex- 
clusively to Russia, and extends 
from the Black to the Caspian 
Sons. that portion to the cast of 
Mount Imaus, or Belur, being 
taken as Independent Tartary. 

Eastern Tartary belongs almost 
entirely to China, or is tributary 
to that empire, and is divided 
into three provinces — Tcitcicar, 
Kirin, and Leavtong. In a more 
restricted and proper sense, Tar- 
tary is identical with Turkistan, 

Tar'tarus, n. [Lat., trom Gr. 

tartaros, a dark abyss.) ( Myth.) 
The name of the infernal regions 
over which Pluto ruled; Hades. 5 
Tartini, Guisrrre, (tar-te'ne,) 
a celebrated Italian musician, 
B. at Pisano, 1602, who became — 
so excellent a performer on the Fig. 2471. 
violin 985 he hs hay pointed COSTUME oF KNOONDOOS, 
master of the band in the Church 
of St. Anthony, at Padua. His fs Spa Nan 
works are sonatas, and a trea- 
tise on music, which was trauslated into English by 
Stillingfleet. D. 1770. 

Tart isn, a. [From ¢art.) Somewhat tart; as, a tart- 
ish tasto. 

Tartlet, u. A small tart containing fruit or jam. 
Tart'ly, adr. Sharply; with acidity; with poignancy; 
severely; with sourness of aspect; in a tart manner. 
Tart‘ness, n. Quality of being tart; acidity; sharp- 
ness to the taste; also, sharpness of language or man- 
ner; sourness; keenness; poignancy; acrimony; asper- 

ity; as, Cartness of temper. 

Tar'trate, n. (Chem.) See TARTARIO ACID. ' 

Tar'tro-vin‘ic, a. [From Lat. tartarum, tartar, and 
vinum, wine.) (Chem.) Pertaining or relating to, or 
designating, a certain acid. 

Tartro-vinice acid. (em.) An acid composed of 
tartaric acid, in which an atom of water has been re 
placed by oxide of ethyl, (C,11,O). 

Tartuffe’,n. (Derived from the name of the celebrated 
comedy of Moliére.] A nickname for an hypocritical 
pretender to devotion. 

Tartutrism, (im,) n. The practice of tartuffes. 

Tar’-water,n. A cold infusion of tar in water, for- 
merly a celebrated remedy for many chronic affections. 
— Also, the ammoniacal water of gas-works. 

Task, n. (0. Fr. tasche: Fr. tâche, a task. duty; Lat. 
tuxatis, a rating, valuing.) A definite amount of work 
or labor imposed by another, to be in a limited or speci- 
fied time; as, the task of daily toil. — Business; under- 
taking; employment; occupation. 

His mental powers were equal to greater tasks. —Atterbury. 

—Ardnons or burdensome labor or employment; as, the 
herculean fask of subjugating a brave and patriotic 
people. — A lesson; an allotted portion of study imposed 
by a teacher or preceptor; as, to set each boy his task. 

To take to task. To chide; toreprove; to reprimand; 
to charge with a fault; us, to (ake a servant to task for 
dilatoriness. 

—v.a. (O. Fr. tascher.] To allot or assign to a definite 
or specified amount of labor or employment; as, to task 
a servant.— To exact an excessive amount of tuil or 
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TAST 


exertion from; to oppress with severe or burdensome! Taste, (taist,) v. a. [O. Fr. taster, to taste, also to handle, 


labor; as, his energies were tasked to the utmost. 

Task’er, n. One who imposes a task; a task-master; 
also, one who performs a task. 

Task’-master, n. One who imposes a task. 

Task’-work,n. Work done as a task. 

Tas’man, Aue. Janssen, n celebrated Dutch navigator 
who flourished in the 17th cent. He was commissioned 
by Anthony Van Diemen to explore the coast of the 
Australian continent, sailed from Batavia in 1642, and 
first discovered a land which he called Vun Diemen, 
and afterwards the country now called New Zealand. 

Tasma‘nia. See VAN Diemen’s Lanp, and p. 2399, 

Tas se. n, [Fr.; It. tazza.) A cup or bowl; a chalice. 

Tassel, n. [L. Lat. tassele, knots made of gold and 
silk, of many folds, hanging from the corners of gar- 
ments.] A sort of pendent ornament, attached to the 
corners of cushions, to curtains, and the like, ending in 
loose threads.— A small ribbon of silk sewed to a book, 
to be put between the leaves as a marker. — The pen- 
deut head of some plants, as of maize.— A teasel. See 
TEASEL. 

—v. u. (amp. and pp. TASSELLED,) (fds'seld.) To put forth 
a tassel or flower, as the maize. 

Dv. a. To adorn or equip with tassels; as, to tassel a cap. 

Tassinong’, or TASSINONG Grove, in /ndiana, a post- 
Village of Porter co., abt. 10 m. S.E. of Valparaiso. 

Tasso. TORQUATO, one of the grentest poets of modern 
Italy, was theson of Bernardo Tasso, himself a good poet, 
and was B. at Sorrento, 1544. He studied law at the 
University of Padua, but had no heart for it, and vexed 
his father by liking poetry better and writing it. After 
being for some years in the service of Cardinal Luigi 
d'Este, by whom he was introduced at the court of Al- 
fonso, duke of Ferrara, brother of the cardinal, he en- 
tered the service of Alfonso, who admired his poetical 
compositions, aud made him his familiar associate. 7. 
the while had fallen in love with the fair Priucess 
Eleonora, the duke’s sister, and had addressed to her 
many love-songs, some of them overpassing the line of 
delicacy and propriety. The princess remained his 
friend, but nothing more. It appears probable that 
Alfonso. by some means became possessed of some of 
T.e verses to Eleonora, and that this was the cause of 
his subsequent treatment of the poet. The latter, how- 
ever, was of a very irritable temper, and on some occa- 
sions did not restrain himself from passionate and offen- 
sive outbreaks. On one such occasion, in 1577, the duke 
had him arrested and confined ina convent, alleging that 
he was mad; but 7. made his escape, and visited Sor- 
rento and Rume. He soon after begged and obtained 
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leave of the duke to return to Ferrara; but it was on 
condition of submitting to the rules of the physicians; 
and he was not permitted to see the princess. Again 
he left Ferrara, went to Mantua, Urbino, and Turin, but 
was induced to return early in 1579. His demeanor 
was so violent that he was once more arrested and con- 
fined in a madhouse, where after a time he appears to 
have been kindly treated, and was allowed to write and 
receive the visits of his friends. Among those who 
came to see him were Montaigne, the great French es- 
sayist, and the younger Aldo, one of the famous print- 
ers. Through the intercession of several sovereigns, 
the pope, the emperor, the duke of Mantua, and the 
nd-duke of Tuscany, on his behalf, he was liberated 
n 1586, and went first to the court of Mantua. He 
could not rest, but moved from place to place, now at 
Naples, now at Rome, then ut Florence; and in 1594 
he was called to Rome, to receive at the hands of Pope 
Clement VIII. the laurel-crown. But soon after his ar- 
rival he fell ill, and by his own desire was removed to 
the monastery of St. Onofrio, where he died. Ts mas- 
ter-piece is the Gerusalemme Liberata, an epic poem in 
24 books, on the events of the great Crusade and the 
recovery of Jerusalem from the Saracens. It was pub- 
lished in 1581; and the savage attacks made on it by 
the critics wounded the sensitive poet severely. It 
nevertheless won immense admiration, passed through 
seven editions within the first year, and took its place 
among the great poems of the world. It is constantly 
reprinted, and has been translated into almost all the 
languages of Europe. Among his other works, which 
are very numerous. are Rinaldo (his earliest poem), 
Aminta (an exquisite pastoral drama), ll Torrismondo 
(a tragedy), many short poems, dialogues, and other 
prose pieces. D. at Rome, April 25, 1595. 
Tast’able, a. (From tuste.) That may be tasted; sa- 
vory; relishing. 


to feel; It. tasture, to touch.] To perceive and distin- 
guish by causing to touch the palate; to perceive by 
means of the tongue; to have a certain sensation in 
consequence of something applied to the tongue; to try 
the relish of by the perception of the orguns of taste; 
us, to taste honey. — To try by eating a little of, or to 
eat a little. — To essay first; to experience; to feel; tu 
undergo; as, to taste the fear of death. — To relish intel- 
lectually; to eujoy; to derive pleasure from; as, to 
taste domestic happiness. 

—v.n. To try by the mouth; to eat or drink; or to eat 
or drink a little only; to have a smack ; toexcite u par- 
ticular sensation by which the quality or tlivor is dis- 
tinguished; followed by of; as, this wine tastes of the 
wood. — To distinguish intellectually; to try the relish 
of anything; to be tinctured; to have a particular 
quality or character; to experience; to have perception 
of; as, he tastes of my bounty. — To take for gratifica- 
tion; to enjoy sparingly; as, one tastes of pleasure in 
moderation. 

—n. Act ot tasting; gustation. 

( Physiol.) One of the five special senses by which are 
perceived certain impressions made by particles of 
bodies, dissolved by the saliva in the mouth, The object 
clearly is to take cognizance of matters about to be 
swallowed, and to act as sentiucls to the alimentary 
canal, at the entrance of which they are situated. The 
T. of bodies are very different aud varied; but in order 
to havea T., a substance must be either liquid or soluble 
in the mouth. The organ of T. is the tongue, and the 
seat of sensibility is the mucous covering of its surface. 
It is dependent on the lingual branch of the fifth, and 
the glosso-pharyngeal nerves, — the former distributed 
to the two anterior thirds, and the latter to the pos- 
terior third of the tongue, This organ is covered over 
with minute prominences, which, when magnitied, pre- 
sent four principal forms; viz. I. Simple papille; 
2. Conical or filiform papilla; 3. Fungiform papilla; 
4. Circumvallate, or calcitorm papilla, It is supposed 
that the two former are more especially concerned in 
the sense of touch, with which the tongue is also highly 
endowed; while the two latter, but particularly the 
last, constitute more especially the apparatus of T. 
Sapid bodies pressed against these papillæ give rise tu 
impressions, which, when transmitted to the brain, oc- 
casion the peculiar sensation, The condition for the 
perception of J. are,—1. The presence of a nerve with 
special endowments; 2. The irritation of this nerve by 
the sapid matters; 3. The solution of these matters in 
the secretions of the organ of T. The precise mode in 
which the nerves of the tongue are stimulated is not 
understood. This sense is much more acute in some 
persons than others, and may be much improved by 
education, as in the case of wine-tusters. It is dimin- 
ished or lost in febrile or other disorders which alter 
the condition of the mucous surface of the tongue and 
mouth. Professor Buin classifies the different kinds of 
T. as follows: — 1. Relishes, or the agreeable feelings 
arising from the stimulus of food on the organs of mas- 
tigation and deglutition, — they are of an intense and 
mussive kind; 2. Disgusts, or the opposite of relishes; 
3. Sweet T. us that of sugar; 4. Bitter J., as that of 
quinine or bitte: aloes; 5. Saline, as that of common 
salt; 6. Alkaline; 7. Sour, or acid; 8. Astringent; 9. 
Fiery, as that of alcoholic liquors. 

(Æsthetics.) That faculty of the human mind by 
which we judge of the beautiful and proper, and distin- 
guish them from the ugly and unsuitable. Much differ- 
ence of opinion has prevailed respecting the nature 
of this faculty. By some it has been regarded as the 
result of caprice or fashion, without any uniform or per- 
manent principles on which to ground its decisions; by 
others, a compound of various complex elements, in the 
resolution of which into its component parts several 
ingenious attempts huve been made. It seems, how- 
ever, to be, as stated by Burke, “a separate faculty of 
the mind;” “a species of instinct, by which we are 
strnck naturally and at the first glance, without any 
previous reasoning, with the excellencies and defects of 
a composition.” It is, however, highly susceptible of 
improvement by being made habitually and attentively 
conversant with a particular class of ble objects. 
This faculty exercises an important and highly beneficial 
influence in such a state of society as ours, not only 
over the pursuits of those who devote themselves to the 
study of literature and the fine arts, but over the enjoy- 
ments of every individual who partakes of the general 
refinement of manners, 

—Style; manner with respect to what is pleasing; as, he 
dresses in bad faste,— A bit; a small portion given or 
taken asa sample or specimen; a little piece tasted or 
eaten; as, a taste of Gruyère cheese, 

Taste’ful, a. Tasty; baving a high taste or relish; as, 
a tasteful dish.— Having or exhibiting good taste; as, 
she is tasteful in dress. 

Tastefully, adv. With good taste. 

Taste’fulness, n. State or quality of being tasteful. 

Taste’less.a. Having no taste; insipid; as, tasteless 
food.—Having no power of giving pleasure; as, tasteless 
recreations. 

Taste'lessly, adv. In a tasteless manner. 

Taste'lessness, n. Want of taste or relish. 

Tast'er, n. One who tastes; also, one who first tastes 
food or liquor; as, a tea-taster, a wine-taster. 

Tast'ily, adv. With good taste; in a tasty manner. 

Tasting, n. Act of perceiving by the tongue. — The 
sense by which we perceive or distinguish savors. 

Tas'to, adv. [It.] (us.) A term used in conjunction 
with solo, to signify that the instruments which can 
accompany by chords are to play only single sounds till 
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Tauricor'nous, a. 


Tau’rocol, Taurocol 
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the direction is contradicted by the word accordo er 
accompanimento. 

Tasty, (tdst’y,) a. (comp. TASTIER; superl. TASTIEST.) 
Having a good taste, or delicate perception and appre- 
ciation of excellence; — said of persons; as, a lasty 
connoisseur in women or wine.—Elegunt; being in har- 
mony with, or conformity to, the principles of good 
taste and proper fitness; as, a tasty selection of pictures. 

Tate, in Odio, a township of Clermont co.; pop. abt. 


3,000. 

Tat‘nall, in Georgia, a S. E. co.; area, 1,200 sq. m. 
Rivers, Altamaha, Canuonchee, and Ohoopee. Surface, 
level; sod, sandy, but fertile along the river banks. 
Cap. Reidsville. 

Tat ou. Tat‘ouay, n. (Zodl.) The Armadillo cabassu. 
See ARMADILLO. 

Tat'ta, a town of British India, in Sinde, near the banks 
of the Indus, 57 m. from Hyderabad. Pop. abt. 10,000. 

Tat! ter, n. [From A.S. foteran, to tear or rend in pieces. 
A rag, a shred, or a part torn and hanging to the main 
body or thing: — chiefly used in the plural; as, a poor 
wretch in tatters. 

Tat'tered, a. Rent; torn; hanging in rags or shreds. 

Tatterdemalion, (-mdl’yun,) n. A man in rags or 
eee ; a ragamuffin; a wretched, pitiable-luoking ob- 
ect. 

Tat'ting, n. A kind of lace edging woven or knit from 
common sewing-thread, with a peculiar stitch. 

Tat'tle, v.n. [A. S. totelian.] To tell over and over; to 
speak much or often; to prate; to talk idly; to use 
many words with little meaning; as, the taliling qual- 
ity of old age. — To tell tales; to communicate secrets; 
as, a laltling busy body. 

—n. Prate; idle talk or chat; trifling talk; p- 
Tattler, n. One who tattles; an idle talker. (Zoöl. 
The common name of several species of grallatoi 
birds, mamiy. Scolopacidæ, belonging to different gen- 
era. The Wandering Tattler, Heteroscelus brevipes, 
distinguished by its stout and compressed bill, is about 
10 inches long and the wing 6 inches. It inhabits 

Washington Territory. 

Tat'tlery, n. Idle talk or chat. 

Tat'tlink. a. Given to idle talk; apt to tell tales. 

—n. Idie taik; babbling. 

Tat'tlingly, adv. In a tattling manner. 

‘Tattoo’, n. [Said to be from Fr. tapoter, to tap, to beat; 
tapotez tous, beat all of you.] (Mil.) A beat ot the drum 
at night, giving notice to soldiers to retrent, or to re- 
pair to their quarters ; — opposed to reveille, — Devils 
tattoo, a drumming or tapping with the fingers or feet, 
as from listlessness, ennui, absence of mind, fatigue, or 
the like; as, having nothing better to do, he beat the 
Devils tattoo on the window-pane. 

Tattoo’, v. a. To prick the skin and stain the pnnetured 
spots with a colored substance, forming lines and figures 
upon the body. 

—Figures on the body, made by punctures and stains in 
lines and figures. 

Tattoo’ed, a. Marked by stained lines and figures on 
the body ; as, the tattooed wrist of a sailor. 

Tattoo'ing, n. The operation or practice of pricking 
tbe skin and staining the punctured spots with a col- 
ored substance, so as to form lines and figures on the 
body; the figures thus formed. 

Taught, n. (Naut.) Sa. ne as TAUT, g. v. 

Taught, imp. and pp. of TEaca, q. v. 

Taunt, v.a. [Fr. tancer, to rebuke.] To speak biting 
words to; to reproach with severe or insulting words; 
to revile; to upbraid; to exprobate; to censure; as, to 
taunt a man with his low birth. 

—Upbraiding words ; bitter or sarcastic reproach; insult- 
ing invective. 

—a. (Naut.) Very high or towering, as a ship’s mast. 

Taunter, n. One who taunts, 

Taunting, n. The act of one who taunts. 

Taunt'ingly, adv. In a taunting manner. 

Taun'ton, a market-town of England, in Somerset- 
shire, on the river Tone, 10 m. from Bridgewater. 
Manuf. Coarse woollen goods. It is a place of great 
antiquity, and was the residence of the West-Saxon 
kings. op. 15,500. 

Taun'ton, in Massachusetts, a river which rises in 
Plymouth co., aud flowing S.W. enters Mount Hope 
Bay in Rhode Island.—A town, port of entry, and semi- 
cap. of Bristol co.,on Taunton River, 35 m. 8. of Boston; 
Lat. 41° 54’ 11” N., Lon. 71° 6’ 65” W. It contains ex- 
tensive manufactures of locomotives, steam-engines, cot- 
ton and other machinery, nails, tacks, cotton geods, &c.; 
also ship-building. Pop. in (1890) 21,213. 


Tau’rie Chersone’sus. The ancient name of the 


CRIMEA, q. v. 
[Lat. taurus, bull, and cornu, 


horn.) Horned after the manner of a bull. 


Taurida, or Krim, (tau're-da,) a S. govt. of European 


Russia, consisting in part of the Crimean peninsula, and 
in part of a tract of mainland; is bounded on the N. by 
Cherson and Ekaterinoslav, S. and W. by the Black Sea, 
and E. by the Sea of Azov; area, 23,460 sq. m.; be- 
tween Lat. 44° 30’ and 47° 50’ N., and Lon. 31° 25 and 
40° 25’ E. The principal rivers are the Dnieper, Kous- 
kaia, and Berda. Pop. 702,615. 


Tau'rine. n. [From Gr. tauros, bull, because originally 


found in the bile of the ox.) (Physiol.) A crystalline 
substance obtained by the transformation, under the in- 
fluence of acids or alkalies, of taurocholalic acid, one of 
the constituents of bile. It may also be prepared by 
the action of heat upon isethionate of ammonia, Its 
composition is Ca Ha. N Oog. 

In, n. [Gr. tauros, and kolla, 
glue.) Glue made from the ears and genitals of a bull. 

Dunglison, 
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Tauromachian, (-md‘ki-an,) a. 
ing reference to bull-fights. 

—n. A matador; one who engages in bull-fights. 
Tauromachy, (-rom‘a-ke,) n. [Gr. tauros, bull, and 
maché, tight.) Bull fighting. 
Tawrus, n. [Lat.; Gr. tauros.) (Astron.) The Bull, 
the second in order of the 12 zodiacal constellations. It 
is marked thus, 8. aud contains 141 stars, among which 
are Aldebaran, of the first magnitude, and the well- 
known clusters called Pleiades and Hyades. It is on- 

tered by the snn in April. 
(Geog.) A chain of mountains. See NATOLIA. 

Tauss. n town of Austrian Bohemia, 50 m. from Prague. 
Manuf. Chiefly, tapes. Pip. 6,940. 

Tauste, (tous’tai,) a town of Spain, in Aragon, on the 
Riguel, 170 m. from Madrid; pop. 4,500. 

Taut, (sometimes, but ineleguntly, written TAUGHT,) a. 
Tightly drawn, stretched, or strained ; — the opposite of 
slack ; as, a taut rope. Also, neat; ship-shape ; properly 
disposed or ordered: prepared against emergency ; as, 
everything is aut aboard. 

Tau’tochrone, (-krén,) n. [Gr. tauto, and chronos, 
time.) ( Math.) A curved line, having this property that 
a heavy body descending along it by the action of 
gravity will always arrive at the lowest point in the 
same time, wherever the point from which the body 
begins to fall be taken in the curve. 

Tautoegorical, a. [Gr. tauton, for to auton, the 
same, and agoreien, to are) Signifying the same 
word or subject, but expressed in different words, or 
presented in a different form;—the converse of alle- 
gorical. (n.) 

Tautog’, Tautang’, n. (Zoll.) See Lanros. 
Tautologic, Tautological, (% 1.) a. Pertain- 
ing or having reference to, or containing, tautology. 
Tautology, n. A repetition of the same meaning in 
different words; needless repetition of a thing in differ- 

ent words or phrases. 

Tautophonical, (-fon'tk-,) a. Gr. tauto, same, and 
phoné, voice, sound.] Repeating the same sound. 

Tautoph'ony. n. Repetition of the same sound. 

Tavannes. (ran.) The name of an ancient family 
of Burgundy, which has furnished several distinguished 
personages to French history ; the most celebrated being 
GASPARD DE SAULX DE TAVANNES, a French marshal, and 
one of the most eminent of their commanders, B. 1500; 
distinguished in the wars of Italy, and the religious wars 
ending in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. D. 1573. 

Tavern, n. [Fr. taverne; Lat. taberna.) A house 
where wines or other liquors are sold, and entertain- 
ment provided for large parties; an inn. 

Tavernier, JEAN BAPTISTE, (ta-vair’ne-ai,) a celebrated 
Eastern traveller, B. in Paris 1605, D. at Moscow 1686. He 
made an immense fortune in trading with diamonds; his 
Travels, published in 6 vols., 1679, are highly valued. 

Tavira, or Tavita (ta- ve ru.) a seaport-town of Portu- 
gal, in Algarva, at the mouth of the river Segna, 156 m. 
from Lisbon ; pop. 10,903, mostly connected with fisheries. 


Pertaining or hav- 
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nify himself at the expense of another,” as in the ex- 
cise or customs. Direct taxes are generally on income, 
indirect on expenditure. Though most governments 
have had recourse to direct taxes, indirect taxes have 
generally been viewed with the greatest favor both by 
princes and subjects, Being generally paid, in the first 
iustance, by the producers, the purchasers confound 
them with the natural price of the commodity; and 
hence their effects ure not so readily felt and appreci- 
ated. They have also the advantage of being puid by 
degrees, in small portions, and at the time when the 
commodities are wanted for consumption. Indirect 
taxes, however, have the disadvantage that they not 
only increase the price of the articles by their amount, 
but also, being advanced by the producers before they 
are finally paid by the consumers, the former must 


necessarily have a profit upon them. As the income 
of individuals must be derived from one or more of the 
three sources of rent, profit, or wages, all taxes which 
do not fall upon capital, must, however imposed, ulti- 
mately fall upon one or other of these sources. — Taxes 
on property are in most respects highly objectionable, 
differing but little from taxes on capital, about the 
worst that can possibly be devised. And even though 
snch were not the case, insuperable difficulties stand in 
the way of establishing it on any fair basis. An income- 
taz is at first sight apparently the fairest of all taxes, 
but in its practical operation it is the most unequal, 
oppressive, and vexatious of any that it is possible tu 
imagine. The difficulties in the way of assessing in- 
comes are of two sorts: lst, the difficulty of ascertain- 


ing the incomes of different individuals; and 2d, the ` 


difficulty of laying an equal tax on incomes derived 
from different sources; incomes arising from rents of 
land, houses, mortgages, funded property, &c., being 
very different from those arising from trade, business, 
or profession. Three rules are to be kept in view in the 
carrying out of an income-tux: 1, that incomes below a 
certain amount should be altogether untaxed; 2, that 
incomes above that limit should be taxed only in pro- 
portion to the surplus by which they exceed the limit ; 
3, that all sums saved from income and invested should 
be exempt from the tax. In providing for the enormous 
expenditure resulting from the Civil War, the govt. of the 
U. States was compelled to inaugurate the levying of 
an income tax, which still weighs on our country. 

—v.a. (imp. and pp. TAXED (takst.) To subject to pay a 
tax or taxes; to lay, impose, or assess upon individuals 
a specific sum; to lay an impost or burden upon; — spe- 
cifically, to levy money from for the support of national, 
state, or municipal government; as, are not Americans 
tazed more than enough? —To assess, fix, or deter- 
mine judicially, as the amount of professional charges 
on legal actions; as, to faz a lawyer’s bill of costs.. 
To censure; to charge; to accuse; — usually preceding 
with, rarely of: us. the man was fazed with the crime 
in question. — Figuratively, to strain; to call to task; to 
exact from; as, to faz one's best endeavors. 
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It grows on thin, rocky soils in shady places, 2-3 feet 
long, from Canada to Pennsylvania and Kentucky. 
Leaves nearly an inch long, arranged in 2 opposite 
rows, on the sides of the branchlets. Staminate flowers 
in small, roundish, axillary beads. Drupes oval, com 
cave or open at the summit, red and juicy when mature. 

Tay, (tai,) one of the largest rivers of Scotland, which 
rises on the frontier of Lorn, in Argyleshire, and after 
a course from 120 to 150 m., falls into the German 
Ocean, 8 m. below Dundee. 

Tay (Loch), one of the most beantiful of the Scottish 
Lakes, lies in Breadalbane, Perthshire. Ext., 15 m. 
long, and from 1 to 2 broad. 

Taychee’da, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship of Fond du Lac.co., on Lake Winnebago, 3 m. E. of 
Fond du Lac ; pop. abt 2,200. 


Tayge tus, a part of a lofty ridge of mountains, which, 


traversing the whole of Laconia from the Arabian fron- 
tier, terminates in the sea at the promontory of Tana 
rus. Its outline, particularly as seen from the N., is of 
a more serrated form than the other Grecian monn- 
tains. In winter it is covered with snow, which renders 
the vicinity extremely cold. In summer it reflects a 

owerfnl heat upon tho Spartan plain, from which it 

eeps the salubrions visits of the W. winds, and thus 
makes it one of the hottest places in Greece. 
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VIEW OF MOUNT TAYGETUS FROM THE SITE OF SPARTA. 


Taylor, Bayar, an American author and traveller. B. 
in Kennett Square, Chester co., Penna., 1825. His first 
literary production, a poem on an incident in Spanish 
history, was written when he was eighteen. In 1844 
he spent two years in Great Britain and other parts of 


Europe, and published on his return an account of his 
travels, entitled Views Afoot; or, Europe seen with 
Knapsack and Staff. Having settled in New York, he 
became connected with the Tribune newspaper, and in 


Tav’'istoek, a market-town of England, in Devon- 
shire, on the Tavy or Tay, 13 m. from Plymouth; pop. 
8.700. chiefly agricultural. 

Ta voy, (a-voi’,)a town of British Burmah, presidency of 


Taxabil ity, n. State or condition of being taxable. 
Taxable, a. That may bo taxed. 
Tax’ableness,n. Taxability. 

Taxa’cer, n. pl. (Bot.) The Yew family, an order 


Bengal, 25 m. from the sea, and 90 from Yeh ; pop. 11,000. 

Taw, v.a. [A. S. tawian.) To dress or prepare white 
leather for gloves, &c., by imbuing skins with alum, 
salt, and other substances. 

—n. [A. S.] A large marble, used in boy’s play; also, a 
game at marbles. 

—pl. A whip or rod nsed by a schoolmaster as an instru- 
ment of punishment. 

Tawas City, in Michigan, a post-village, cap. of Iosco 
co., on Saginaw Bay, abt. 54 m. N.E. of Bay City. 

Taw drily, adv. Ina tawdry manner. 

Taw’driness, n. State of being tawdry. 

Tawdry, a. (comp. TAWDRIER; superl. TAWDRIEST.) 
Having an excess of showy or tinsel ornaments; very 
fine aud showy in colors without elegance or good 
taste; as, u tawdry costume, n tawdry bonnet, dress, &c. 

Tawee, (taw-e’,) an island of the Asiatic Archipelago, 
off the N.E. extremity of Borneo, and contignous with 
the Sooloo-Island chain. Ert. 40 miles long, with a 
breadth of 15. Lat. 18° N., Lon. 119° 25’ E. 

Taw’er, n. One who taws skins. 

Taw’ery,n. The place where skins are tawed. 

Taw’'ing, n. The art or process of dressing skins. See 
LeaTHeR. 

Taw’niness, n. Quality of being tawny. 

Tawny, a. [Fr. lanné, from tanner, to tan.) Of a 
yellowish-brown color; of the color of things tanned, or 
of persons who are sunburned; as, a tawny mulatto, a 
tawny lion. 

Tax, (taks,) n. [Norm. tarus, taxes; tarer, to settle ; 
Lat. tazo, to appraise, from tag, root of tango, to touch.] 
A rate or duty levied by government on the incomes or 
property of individuals, or on the products consumed by 
them.— Particularly, the snm levied upon a specific 
thing; a sum imposed on individuals, or on some dis- 
tinct branch of their property or source of revenue, for 
state, local, or civic purposes; as, an income-taz, a land- 
taz, a capitation-taz, a taz-on watches, carriages, &c. — 
The produce of snch duty or rate placed at the disposal 
of the national, state, local, or municipal government 
for the public good ; as, revonne derived from the tazes. 
—Hence, any obnoxious, compulsory or burdensome 
demand, duty, or charge; as, unremitting labor is a 
heavy faz upon health. — Charge; cenaure. 

(Pol. Economy.) Taxes are either direct or indirect. 
“ A direct tax is one which is demanded from the very 
persons who it is intended or desired should pay it;“ an 


Taxation, ((aks-d’shun,) n. 


Tax er, n. 
Tax” 
Tax’icorn, n. [Lat. tazus,a yew, and cornu, horn.) 


indirect tax, one which is “demanded from one person 
im the expectation and intention that he shall indem- 


of plants, class Gymnogens. Diaa. Repeatedly branched, 
continuous stems, simple leaves often fork-veined, soli- 
tary females, 2-celled anthers opening longitudinally 
and the membrane next the nucleus inclosed. — There 
are 9 genera and 50 species, chiefly natives of temper- 
ate regions, and of the mountains of tropical countries. 

[Fr.: Lat. taxatio.) A 
taxing; act of laying or levying a tax, as upon the citi- 
zens of a state, by government, local, or other proper 
authorities for public purposes.—Act of taxing or 
assessing a bill of costs. — Tax; sum imposed or thing 
exacted. 

One who assesses or levies taxes. 

free, a. Exempt from the payment of taxes. 


(Zoül.) One of a family of Coleopterons insects, includ- 
ing those in which the antennæ gradually increase in 
size as they extend from the head, or terminate in an 
enlargement. — Brande. 


Taxider’mie, a. [Fr. tazidermique.] Pertaining or 


relating to taxidermy. 


Taxider mist, n. One skilled in taxidermy. 
Tax'‘idermy, n. 


(Gr. taxis, an arrangement, and 
derma, a skin.) The art of preparing and arranging 
the skins of animals intended for preservation, in such 
a manner as to represent their natural appearance; 
operation of stuffing the bodies of dead animals to be 
kept as curiosities. 

Tax'is,n. (Gr., division, an arrangement.) (Arch.) 
That disposition which assigns to every part of a build- 
ing its jnst dimensions, — Gwilt. 

—n. [Gr., arrangement.) (Surg.) The replacement of 
parts which have quitted their natural situation, by the 
hand, and without instrument or operation; as in re- 
ducing hernia or rupture. 

Taxonomy, n. (Gr. taxis, order, and nomas, a law.] 
That branch or department of natural history which 
treats of the laws and principles of classification. 

Taxus, (taks’us,) n. [Lat.] (Bot.) The yew, the typical 
genus of the order ceæ. T. Caccata, the common 
yew, is an evergreen tree, which often attains a great 
size. Specimens of remarkable antiquity are commonly 
seen in old churchyards. The timber is extremely 
durable and valuable, and was formerly much used for 
making bows. Its leaves and young branches act as 
narcotic-acrid poisons when eaten by man or the lower 
animals, T. Canadensis, the Dwarf Yew, or Ground 
Hemlock, is a small, evergreen shrub, with the general 
aspect of a dwarf hemlock spruce (Pinus Canadensis.) 
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1848-49 was in California, as its correspondent. He 
has since travelled in the same capacity, visiting Egypt 
and other parts of the East, Sicily, and Spain, and 
accompanied the U. States expedition to Japan. The 
Tesults of these various journeys have been published, 
under the titles of El Dorado, Life and Landscapes 
Jrom Egypt, Pictures of Palestine, Japan, India, and 
China, Ac. His later explorations are recorded in 
Northern Travel, or Summer and Winter Pictures of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Lapland, (1856;) and Trarels in 
Greece and Russia, with an Excursion to Crete, (1857.) 
During this most active life of travel, correspondence, 
and authorship, his best and most spirited writings 
were in verse. In 1848, he published Rhymes of Travel, 
Ballads and other Poems ; in 1851, a Book of Romances, 
Lyrics and Songs ; in 1854, Poems of the Orient ; and in 
1855, Poems of Home and Travel. In 1859 and 1862, he 
furnished two series of At Home and Abroad, or Sketch- 
book of Life, Scenery, and Men, and edited a Cycloprdia 
of Modern Travel. In 1878, appointed Minister to Ber- 
lin, At the time of bis D., Dec, 19th, 1878, be was pre- 
paring a life of Goethe. 

Taylor, Jeremy, an English prelate, B. at Cambridge, 
1613, entered into orders, and became so eminent a 
preacher, that Archbishop Laud procured him a Fellow- 
ship at All Souls’ College. Oxford. He was also ap- 
pointed chaplain to that prelate, and rector of Upping- 
ham, in Rutlandshire. In 1642 he received the degree 
of doctor of divinity from Charles I., whose chaplain he 
was, and to whose cause he adhered. After the defeat 
of the Royalists, he retired to Caermarthensbire, where 
he taught a school for a livelihood, He afterwards 
went with Lord Conway to Ireland, where he wrote his 
Cases of Conscience. Charles II., at his restoration, pre- 
ferred T. to the bishopric of Down and Connor. In the 
same year he became privy councillor and Vice-chan- 
cellor of Trinity College, Dublin. Bishop Heber thinks 
that J. 7. was removed to a distance from court princi- 
pally because he had been married to a natural 
daughter of Charles I., which circumstance might have 
given the exemplary bishop a plausible pretence for 
speaking plainly to the king upon many parts of his 
conduct, Bishop 7. wrote, among other eloquent works, 
The Great Exemplar, or the Life and Death of Jesus 
Christ; Holy Living and Dying; and several sermons 
and controversial and pious treatises. D. 1667. Bishop 
T. was the advocate of toleration, of freedom of thought, 
of charity, and of practical religion as of more worth than 
dogmatic strictuess. By general consent T. assumes 
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the highest rank among the writers of sermons of the 
English Church. 

Fay lor, Zacnary, the 12th President of the U. States, 
was B. in Orange co., Va., in 1784. His father, Col. Rich- 
ard Taylor, the representative of an old Virginian stock, 
removing to Kentucky while his son was yet au infant, 
young Zack grew up to manhood in that State, and at 
the age of 24 was appointed first lieutenant in the 7th 
U. S. infantry; becoming a captain in 1810. T. two 
years later, was placed in command of Fort Harrison, a 
frontier-post on the Wabash River, which he success- 
fully defended against a large force of hostile Ludians. 
For his services on this occasion, T. was made major by 

brevet, being the first instance in the service of this 

species of promotion. In 1814. he commanded an ex- 
dition against the British nnd their Indian allies on 
k River, where he fought an indecisive action against 

a superior force of the enemy. In 1832, he was pro- 

moted to the grade of colonel. and in the following year 

served in the Black Hawk war. In 1837, 7. defeated 
the Seminoles in the desperate battle of Okechobee, 
which terminated the war. Promoted for this affair to 
the rank of brig.-ceneral by brevet, he, in 1840, was ap- 

vinted to the command of the army of the North-west. 

Bix years later, he was sent at the head of a force of 

about 4,000 men, to protect Texas from Mexican inva- 

sion, and on the 5th of May, 1846, defeated, at Palo Alto, 

a Mexican force of 

6,000 men com- 

manded by Gen- 

eral Arista. The 
latter retreated to 

Resaca de la Palma, 

where they assumed 

a position which 

was taken on the 

following day by 

T., who, after a se- 

vere battle, drove 

the Mexicans across 
theRio Grande. The 
fall of Matamoras 
followed, and on 
the 19th of Sept, 

T. attacked Mon- 

terey, defended by a strong Mexican force, which capit- 

ulated after three days obstinate fighting. On the 

of February, Taylor defeated Santa-Anna in a hard- 

fought battle at Bnena Vista. He received from his 

soldiers the familiar name of “Rongh and Ready.” 

Elected President of the U. States in 1848, T. entered 

on the dnties of his high office in March, 1849, found a 

democratic majority in Congress, with a small but 

vigorous free-soil party holding the balance of power, 
while the most exciting questions connected with the 
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extension of slavery, as the admission of California, the 
settlement of the boundaries of Texas, the organization 
of the aewly-acquired Mexican territories, &c., were 
agitating the country, and threatening a disruption, 
postponed by the compromises introduced by Mr. Clay. 

orn down by the unaccustomed turmoil of politics, 
the good-natured old soldier was attacked with bilious 
colic the 4th of July, 1850, and D. on the 9th. Daring 
his administration he fully maintained the popularity 
which had led to his election, and 7. is still remembered 
as one of the most esteemed of those who have filled the 
chief executive office in the country. 

Tay lor. in Florida, a N.W. co., bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico; area, 1,200 sq. m. It is drained by the 
Ocilla River. Surface, level; soil, sandy. Pop. (1850) 
2.279. 

Taylor, in Georgia, a central co. Cap. Butler. Pop. 
(1870) 7,143; (1880) 8,595. 

Taylor, in [linois, a post-village and township of Ogle 
co., 172 m. N.E. of Springfield ; pop. abt. 500. 

Taylor, in Indiana, a township of Greene co.; pop. abt. 
2,300.—A township of Harrison co.; pop. abt. 2,000.—A 
township of Howard co.; pop. abt. 1,800.— A township 
of Owen co.; pop. abt. 500. 

Taylor. in Jwa, a 8.8.W. co., bordering on Missouri; 
area, 560 sq. m. Rivers. Platte, aud One-Hundred-and- 
2 Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cup. Bed- 

O! 

Taylor, in Jwa, a township of Allomakee county —A 
township of Appanoose county.—A township of Benton 
connty.—A township of Dubuque county. 

Taylor, in Kentucky. a S. central county, drained 
by several affluents of Green River. Surface, undu- 
lating; soil, fertile. Cap. Campbellville. Pop. about 


9,000. 

Taylor, in Michigan, a post-township of Wayne co.; 
pop. abt. 700. 

Taylor, in Missouri, a township of Greene co.; pop. 
abt. 1,100. 

Taylor, in New York, a post-township of Cortland co. ; 

op. about 2,000, 

‘ay Tor, in Ohio, a township of Hardin co.; pop. abt. 
700. — A township of Union co.; . abt. 1,000. 

Taylor, in Pennsylvania, a township of Cambria co.; 
pop. abt. 1,700.— A township of Centre co.; pop. abt. 
450.— A township of Fulton co.; pop. abt. 1,000. — A 
township of Lawrence co.; pop. abt. 700. 

Taylor, in Teras, a N.W. central co. ; area, 1,000 sq. m. 
It is drained by the Clear Fork of Brazos River. 

Taylor, in W. Virginia, a N. co.; area, 130 sq. m. 
Rivers. Tygart’s Valley River, and Sandy and Elk 
creeks. Surface, hilly; soil, generally fertile. Min. 
aron and stone coal. Cap. Williamsport and Prunty- 

wn. 

Tay lor Creek, in Ohio, a township of Hardin co.; 

Pop. abt 700. 
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Tay lor's Falls, in Minnesota, a post- village of Chi- 
cago co., 30 m. N. E. of Stillwater; pop. abt. 700. 

Taylorsville, in California, a post- village of Plumas 
co., 12 m. N.E. of Quincy ; pop. abt. 300. 

Taylorsville, in Tin, a post-village, cap. of Chris- 
tian co., 25 m. S. E. of Springfield; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Taylorsville, in Indiana, a post-village of Bartholo- 
mew co., 7 m. N. of Columbus. 

Taylorsville, in /owa, a post-village of Fayette co., 
abt. 66 m. W. N. W. of Dubuque. 

Taylorsville, in Kentucky, a post- village, cap. of 
Spencer ch., 30 m. S. W. of Frankfort; pop. abt. 1,000. 
Taylorsville, in Maryland, a village of Anne Arun- 

del co., 5 m V. of Annapolis. 
Taylorsville, in N. Curolina, a post-village, cap. of 
Alexander co., 160 m. W. of Raleigh; pop. abt. 350. 
Taylorsville, in New York, a post-village of Onta- 
Tio co. 
Taylorsville, in Ohio, a post-village of Muskingum 
co., 9 m. 8. of Zanesville; pop. abt. 1,400. 
„in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Bucks 
f Harrisburg. — A village of Indiana co., 


Taylorsville, in Fus, a village, cap. of Wise co., 
abt. 100 m. W.3.W. of Bonham. 

Taylorsville, in Virgenia, a post-village of Hanover 
co., 20 m. N of Richmond. 

Taylorsville, or Patkick Court-Housg, in Virginia, 

village, cap. of Patrick co. 226 m. 8.W. of 
yond, 

Tay! mouth. in Michigan, a post-township of Saginaw 
co., abt. 12 m. S. of Saginaw City; pop. abt. 450. 

Taze'well, in Georgia, a vilage of Marion co., abt. 35 
m. E. of Columbus; pop. abt. 150. 

Tazewell, in /i’ n N.W. central co.; area, 550 sq. 
m. It is druined by the Mackinaw Creek. Surface, 
level; soil, fertile. Cup. Pehin. 

Ta ell, in T-nnessre,a post- village, cap. of Claiborne 
co., 250 m. N.E. of Nashville. 

Tazewell, in Virginia, a S. W. co., bordering on W. 
Virginia ; area, 500 sq. m. Rivers. Bluestone and Clinch 
rivers, the Tug Fork of Sandy River, and Wolf Creek. 
Surface, mountainous; soil, fertile in the valleys. Min. 
Iron. stone coal, and limestone. Cup. Jeffersonville. 
Pop. abont (*870) 10,791; (18801 12 8% 

Tazza, (tat’sa,) n. [It.] (Fine Arts.) A flat cup or 
shallow vase, having a foot and handles; as, a tazza of 
malachite. 

Tchad, (Lake,) a lake of Africa, in Soudan ; Lat. bet. 
12° 30’ and 14° 30’ N., Lon. bet. 14° and 17° E. Its 
height above the sea is estimated at 850 feet, and its 
mean depth from 8 to 15. Ext. 200 m. long, with a 
breadth of 140. 

Tehad‘da, a river of Guinea, flows W., and joins the 
Quorra, abt. 40 m. N. of Iddah. It is supposed to be the 
principal drain of the lake Tchad. 

Tehao-choo-foo, a city of China, prov. of Kwang- 
tong, on the Hon-kiang, and near its entrance into the 
China Sea. 

Tehe-kiang, a province of China. See CHINA. 

Teherna’ya, n small stream of Crimea, flowing N.W. 
into the head of the principal bay on which Sebastopol 
is situated. On its banks, May 16, 1855, the Russians 
under Gen. Liprandi were defeated by the French and 
Italians under Marshal Pelissier and General Della Mar- 
mora. 

Teher'nigov. a town of European Russia, cap. of a 
S. W. govt. of same name, on the Desua, 80 m. N. N. E. 
from Kiev. It is one of the oldest towns of the Ukraine, 
and formerly held by the Tartarsand Poles. Pop. 13,000. 

Tehinghiz Khan, see GENGHIS KHAN, p. 1060. 

Tehoo’-tchoo’, a city of China, prov. of Tche-kiang, 
on the Toon, 80 m, from the coast. 

Tea, (té,) n. [Fr. thé; Chin. tshd.) (Bot. and Agric.) 
The name given to the dried leaves of one or two Chi- 
nese species of the omg 
genus Thea, order 
Ternstrimiace x, dif- 
fering from the ge- 
nus Camellia by its 
not deciduous calyx, 
and by the dissepi- 
ments remaining 
connected in the 
centre of the cap- 
sule after it opens. 
The two Linnean 
species 7. bohea and 
T. viridis, and even 
the Assam Tea (T. 
assamensis), ure 
now generally re- 
garded as varieties 
of T. sinensis, the 
Tea shrub or Chi- 
nese Tea (Fig. 
2475), which is 20- 
30 feet high, but in 
a state of cultiva- 
tion only 5-6 feet 
high, with numer- 
ous branches and 
lanceolate leaves, 
which are 2-6 inch- 
es long. The flow- 
ers grow singly, or 
two or three to- 
gether in the axils 


Fig. 2475. 
of the leaves; they 
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are rather longer, white, and fragrant, with 5-parted 
calyx, 6-9 petals, and many stamens. This plant thrives 
best in the cooler parts of the tropical zone, but grows 
also in the temperate zone, and is cultivated as far N. 
as 450. When one year old they are planted out, aud by 
cropping the main shoot for the first year are kept 
down to a height of about three feet, and made td 
spread. They are placed in rows, 3 or 4 feet apart, 
and resemble gooseberry bushes; in the fourth and 
fifth years the leaves are gathered by wonien and con- 
verted into tea. The youngest and earliest leaves 
are the best and highest flavored; the second and third 
gatherings are more bitter and woody. The leaves, 
when freshly gathered, are neither decidedly astringent, 
aromatic, nor bitter; the pleasant taste and odor for 
which they ure afterwards remarkable are developed by 
the process of drying. Another interesting chemical 
fact is, that different qualities of tea are prepared from 
the sume leaves, according to the way in which they are 
treated in the drying; either green or black tea, though 
these varieties are so unlike each other, may be pre- 
pared from the same leaves, gathered at the same time, 
and under similar circumstances. Though possessing 
medicinal properties, ten has never, so to speak, prop- 
erly been employed in the treatment of disease ; though 
it has Leen frequently given in an experimental manner 
in diseases affecting the nervous system. It acts on the 
human body as a stimulant, a sedative, and as an as- 
tringent. On some constitutions, especially when taken 
strong, it acts directly on the heart through the nervous 
system, lowering the circulation, and producing all the 
effects of the foxglove or digitalis, on which account it 
should be very sparingly used by persons so influenced. 
Green tea exercises the sume effect, but far more pow- 
erfully than black, and many persons are unable to 
take it except at the risk of nausea, fainting, palpita- 
tion of the heart, and much constitutional disturbance. 
To those whose avocations cause them to trench on the 
hours of sleep for labor, either physical or mental, tea 
is the best beverage they can possibly take to insure 
watchful vigilance. Tea contains a large amount of 
tannin, and in consequence is often used as a gurgle in 
certain conditions of a sore throat, and also as an injec- 
tion for the urethra in cases of gleet. Excess in the use 
of either tea or coffee is n fruitful source of indigestion, 
headache, lowness of spirits, and faintness. The well- 
known power of tea iu driving away drowsiness is owing 
in the first instance to its influence on the heart. — For 
the chemical properties of tea, see CAFFEINE. The ten- 
plant, supposed to be indigenous in China, according 
to their writers, was first discovered in the 8th century. 
An impost was levied on tea by the Emperor Te-Tsang, 
in781. Japanese writers maintain that it was brought 
there from China in the 9th century. The culture of the 
tea-plant was introduced into Brazil in 1815, and it was 
discovered in India in 1823. (See Assam.) It was in- 
troduced into Europe by the Dutch in 1591, and was 
used in England, on rare occasions, some years prior to 
1657, and sold at fiom $30 to $50 the pound. The first 
American ship sailed for China in 1784; the following 
ge two vessels were dispatched, and brought back 
ome 1,181 860 pounds. p to 1845 the tradein tea 
was transacted almost exclusively at Canton. In 1842, 
Shanghai. Ningpoo, Foo-chow and Amoy were opened 
to foreigners by the treaty of Nanking. and the China 
tea-trade now is mainly made with Shanghai, Foo-chow 
and Amoy. At Canton scented teas are still bought 
for England, but almost never come to this conntry. 
The principal kinds of scented teas are Pecoes and 
Capors. Towchong is the only tea of this elass used in 
the U.S. In 1859, the first shipment of tea from Japan 
was made to England. The Japanese leat was first 
brought to this country in 1860. The first direct cargo 
of tea from Japan, via San Francisco and the Pacific 
railroad, was brought from Yokohama. in 1868, in the 
American barque “ Benefactress,” in the remarkably 
short tiine of twenty-three days. There is no impedi- 
menut to the cultivation of ten in the U. States, so far as 
depends upon adaptation of soil and climate; and it has 
been proved that there is a large extent of land in this 
country well adapted to the production of tea, lying 
between the parallels of 299 35’ N. Lat., and which em- 
braces N. and 8. Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, ef 
and also portions of California. So encouraging results 
have been obtained of late, chiefly in Georgia, that in 
1880, acting under authority of Congress, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture selected a tract of land suitable fur 
an experimental farm on which the raising of tea on an 
extended scale is to be carefully and thoroughly tried. 
Of the result there can be no reasonable doubt. Ameri- 
can tea. grown and manufactured on our own soil by 
ourselves, is destined, at no late day, to supply the de- 
mand of our own people, and to enter the world’s mar- 
ket in favorable competition with that produced by any 
other country.—The varieties of tea are very numerous. 
The following are those found in our shops :—GREEN 
Tras. Chinese: (1) Gunpowder sorts—viz., Shanghai, 
Ping-suey or Pin’shead, Moyune, Imperial Moyune, 
and Canton; (2) Hyson sorts—viz., Shanghai, Shang- 
hai young, Moyune. Moyune young, Canton young 
and Twankay or Imperial Hyson. Jupanese: Gun- 
powder and Young Hyson. Java: Gunpowder.—Biack 
Teas. Chinese: (1) Congo sorts—viz. Canton, Foo- 
chow-foo, Hung-muey, Oopack, Kaison and Oonam: 
2) Pekoe sorts—viz., Plain Orange, Foo-chow, Scented 
nge and Flowery Pekoe, Oolong and Souchong. 
Assam: Congou. Orange Pekoe and Sonchong. Java: 
Congou and Imperial. The latter is made into balls the 
size of a pea. an’ is rare.—G. B. consumes annually abt. 
60.000,000 Ibs. The imp. into U. S. for 1880 were 60,194,- 
673 lbs., value $14,577,618 ; of which 31,08, 399 lbs. wag 
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from China. and 26708.1129 from Japan.— The name tra 
is also applied to a decoction or infusion of the dried 
leaves of the tea-plant in boiling water; ax. to drink 
ta—Henee, any infusion or decoction. as of the dried 
leaves of certain plants; as chamomile du. Also, the 
expressed exsence of certain nnimal juices, prepared in 
the form of n decoction, as tor invalids: as, beef (a — 
The evening meal, at which tea is usually served; as, 
to invite a party of friends to feo. i e.. to partake of the 
evening meal, or supper. (See the SUPPLEMENT.) 

Tea, v.n. To drink tea. (Rare and colloquial) 

‘Tea’-board, Tea’-tray,n. A board or tray to put 
tea furniture on. 

Ten’-eaddy,n. A small ornamental case or box for 
holding tea to supply a ten- pot. 

Ten-enke, n. A light kind of cake, toasted, buttered, 
and eaten hot at the tea-table. 

Teach, v.a. (imp. and pp. tavant) (tawt.) [A. S. tæ- 
can.) To exhibit so as to impress on the mind of; to 
communicate to another, as the knowledge of that of 
which he was before ignorant; to give intelligence re- 
specting; to tell; to impart the knowledge of; as, 
“Men... learn in suffering what they teach in song.“ 
(Shelley.) To deliver, as any doctrine, art, principles, or 
words for instruction; to inform; to instruct; to con- 
duct through a course of studies; to direct as an in- 
stractor; as, to teach aschool.— To accustom; to make 
funiliar with; to inform or admonish ; to give previous 
notice to; to suggest to the mind; as, he taught him- 
self to act with prudence. 

—v.n To carry out the business of a tutor or preceptor; 
to practise imparting instruction; as, * History is Phi- 
losophy teaching by examples.” — Bolingbroke. 

„ a. That may be taught; docile; apt to 
earn. 

Teach’ableness, n. Quality of being teachable. 

Teache, n. (Gael. teasaich.) The last of the series of 
boilers used in the manufacture of sugar. 

Teacher, n. Au instructor; a preceptor; one who 
teaches or imparts instruction; a tutor. — One who iun- 
structs others in matters of religion; a preacher; u 
minister of a religious denomination; — also, one who 
preaches without regular ordination; as, a teacher of 
the gospel. 

Tea’-chest, n. A small, square wooden case, usually 
lined with sheet-lead or tin, iu which tea is imported 
from China. — Simmonds. 

Teach‘ing, n. Instruction; act or business of in- 
structing. 

Tea'-cupfal, n. As much as a tea- cup can hold. 

Tea’-garden, n. A public garden where refreshments 
are served; a place for al-fresco entertainment. (Engl.) 

Teague, (terg.) n. [W. taeog, a clown.) An Irish pea- 
sunt; — used in contempt. — Johnson. 

Teak, n. [tekku, its name in Malabar] The name 
given to two kinds of hard and durable timber. East- 
Indian 7., which is extensively employed for ship-build- 
ing, is the wood of Tectona grandis, a tree belonging to 
the order Verbenacee. African T. is the produce of Old- 

3 africana, one of the Euphorbiacee. 

‘eal, (tel.) n. [Fr.tarulle.] (Zoll.) The common name 
of the small river-ducks comprising the genera Nettion 
and Querquedula, family Anatine. They havea very 
slightly lobed hind-toe, narrow bill, as long as the head, 
the sides nearly parallel, or widening a little at the end, 
the wings pointed, the tail moderately large and wedge- 
shaped. There are about 20 species distributed all over 
the globe. Among the N. American species are the 
Green-winged Teal, Nettion Crrolinensis, 14 inches long, 
and 22 to 24 inches in alary extent, distinguished by its 
broad, rich, green speculum ; and the Blue-winged Teal, 

uerquedula discors, somewhat larger, and which, says 

Wilson, “is the first 
of its tribe that re- 
turns to us in the au- 
tumn from its breed- 
ing place in the N. 
They are usually seen 
early in Sept., along 
the shores of the Del- 
aware, where they sit 
on the mud close to the 
edge of the water, so 
crowded together that 
the gunners often kill great numbers at a single dis- 
charge.” These two species afford a delicious flesh, and 
the Green-winged, according to Audubon, is much su- 
perior to the Canvas-back. 

Team, n. [A. 8. team, offspring.] A succession of any- 
thing, as animals, following in a row or in order; as, a 
team of swans, a team of players. — Specifically, two or 
more horses, oxen, or other beasts, harnessed together 
for drawing, as to a carriage, wagon, sleigh, and the 
like: as, he drives a crack, four-in-hand team. 

Tenm’ster, n. The driver of a team; a coachman; a 
wagoner, 

Team’-work, (-wurk,) n. Work performed by a team. 

Beane, \arirne,)e town of 8. Italy, 12 m. from Capua; 
pop. 8,746. 

Tear, (teer,) n. ae S. taare ; Lat. lachryma.] ( Physiol.) 
A drop of the limpid fluid secreted by the lachrymal 
glands, and flowing on the surface of the eyes. Tears 
serve to prevent the friction of the eyelids on the eyes, 
to keep the cornea moist, and to wash away any extra- 
neous bodies that may have fallen into the eye. See Erk. 

(TEAR is occasionally employed in the formation of 
5 compounds; as, tear-drop, tear-stained, 

Tear, (tair,) v.a. (imp. TORE; pp. TORN.) To pull in 
pieces; to rend; to lacerate: to separate by violence or 
pulling; as, to teur one’s clothes, to tear the skin or 
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flesh. — To wound; to break; to form fissures by any 
Violence; to rend; to shatter; to divide by violent 
Means; as, a nation torn by intestine strife.— To pull 
with violence; as, to tear one's hair, a tree torn by 
storms, Ac. — To move or agitate violently; as, Torn 
ocean's roar.” — Byron. 

To tear from, to separate by violence; to take away 
by sudden force; as,a husband turn from his wife by 
conscription. — 7b lear up, to remove from a fixed state 
or position by force or violence; to rip or root up; as, 
to teur up a flooring, passiun frequently tears up modesty. 

—v.n, To move and act with turbulent violence; to rush 
with violence, as a mad bull; hence, to rave; to rage; 
to boil over with passion or fury. 

—a. Arent; a fissure; a laceration. 

Tearer, ((atr’er,) n. One who tears or rends anything. 
— One who raves or rages with uncontrollable violence 
or passion. 

Tearful, a. Abounding with, or adapted to excite, 
tears; shedding tears; weepiug; as, tearful eyes. 

Tear'less, a. Shedding no tears; without tears; hance, 
not expressing feeling; as, profound grief is sometimes 
tearless. 

Tease, ((ééz,) v.a. [A. S. tæsan, to pluck, to gather.) 
To comb or card, as wool or flax. — To scratch, as cloth 
in dressing, for the purpose of raising a nap. — To vex 
by petty requests, or by untimely jests or raillery; to 
worry with importunity or impertinence; to annoy; to 
plague; to torment; to chagrin. 

Teasel, (/é’zi,) TEA’ZEL, TEA ZLE, TAS SEL, TA’ZEL, n. [A. S. 
sl.] (Bot.) See Dipsacace®. 

—tThe burr of the Fuller's teasel, Dipsacus fullonum. — 
Any contrivance that acts as a substitute for teasels in 
dressing cloth, 

—v.u, To raise a nap, as on cloth, by means of teasels. 

Teaseler, (te Her.) n. Que who raises a nap on cloth 
by means of teasels. 

Ten'sel-ſrame, u. A frame or set of iron bars in 
which teasel beads are fixed for carding woollen cloth. 

Simmonds, 

Teaser, (téz’er,)n. One who teases. 

rupan kiasa n. À complete set of things for the tea- 
table. 

Tea’-spoon,n. A small spoon belonging to a tea- 
service. 

Ten'-spoonfal, n.; pl. Tea-spoonruts. As much as 
will fill a tea-spoon. 

Teat, (tet; vulg. pron. tit,) n. [A. S. tit, tit; Sp. teta; 
Fr. tette, teton, from Gr. ttt, = thad, to suckle.) The 
pap or nipple of a woman’s breast; also, the dug in 
female mammalia. 

(Mach.) A small nozzle resembling a teat. 

Ten- urn, n. A vase-shaped vessel for supplyiug hot 
Water for tea at table. 

Teaze'-hole,n. (Glass-making.) The opening in the 
furnaces through which fuel is introduced.— Simmonds. 

Vea‘zer, n. [From Fr. tiser, to feed a fire.) In glass- 
works, the stoker or fireman of a furnace. 

Te'beth. n. [Heb.] (Chron.) Among the Jews, the 
tenth month of the ecclesiastical year, and fourth of the 
civil year; beginning with the new moon in December, 
and ending with the new moon in January. 

Téehe, (tesh,) a bayou of Louisiana, commences in St. 
Landry parish, near Opelousas, und joins the Atcha- 
falaya Bayon, near the S. E. of Lake Chetimaches, after 
a S.E. course of 200 m., navigable for steamboats duriug 
high water. 

Tech’‘ily, Teteh'ily, adv. In a techy manner. 

Techliness, Teteh'iness, u. State or quality of 
being techy. 

Teehnie, (nik,) Technical, (ték-nik’l,) a. [Gr. 
technikos —techné, art.] Pertaining or relating to art 
or the arts; noting a word, term, or phrase exclusively 
used, or used in a peculiar sense, in any art or science; 
as, technical language. — Belonging, or especially appro- 
priate to any particular art, science, or business; as, 
nautical terms are, for the most part, purely technical. 

Technical ity, Tech’nicalness, n. State or 
quality of being technical. 

Tech'nieally, a. In a technical manner. 

Technicals, (ték’nik-alz,) m. pl. Technical terms; 
those things which have reference to the practical ap- 
plication of an art, science, profession, &c. 

Tech'nieist. n. One skilled in the practical arts. 

TechnicoVogy, n. Same as TECHNOLOGY, q. v. 

Tech'nies, n. sing. or pl. The doctrine of arts in gen- 
eral; such branches of learning as respect the arts; 
plurally, technicals. 

Technologie, (tek-no-ldj/ik,) Technolog’ical, a. 
(Fr. Recreate Pertaining or having reference to 
technolegy: relating to the arts. 

Technologist, n. One who discourses or treats of 
arts, or of the terma of art. 

Technology, n. (Gr. techn, art, and logos, discourse.] 
The science which treats of the arts, more particularly 
the mechanical. It is properly the science of the arts. 
Its object is not itself, i. e., the practice of art, but the 
principles which guide or underlie art, and by conscious 
or unconscious obedience to which the artist secures his 
ends.” In its ordinary acceptation, however, it includes 
only the utilitarian arts, and in fact only some of these, 
Painting, sculpture, music, poetry, do not come within 
its sphere. It deals only with the industrial or neces- 
sary arts, or according to the division generally adopted, 
to the mechanical and chemical arts, according as they 
relate mainly to physics or to chemistry. 

Tech’y, Tetch’y, a. Same as Toucnr, 9. v. 

Teco’ma, n. (Bol.) A genus of the order Bigumiaceæ, 
comprising trees or shrubs which are often climbing, 
and distinguished by their opposite, digitate, or une- 
qually pinnate leaves. 
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Tectibranch iata, n. pl. | Lat. tego, I cover, and bran- 
chive, gills.) (Zoöl.) A wame given by Cuvier to an order 
of hermaphrodite Gasteropods, comprehending those 
species in which the gills are covered by a process of the 
mantle, containing a shell, or enveloped in a reflected 
margin of the foot, 

Tecto'na, u. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Verbena- 
cee. T. grandis, the Teak, or Indiun Ouk, is an enor- 
mous tree, with deciduous leaves, covered with rough 
points. It inhabits the forests of the mountainous parts 
of Malabar, Pegu, and other districts in the E. Indies, 
Its timber abounds in particles of silex,and has no rival 
in Asia for durability. With much of the appearance of 
comrse mahogany, it is lighter and very strong. For ship- 
building it is perhaps the best in the world. 

Tecton ‘ie, a. [Gr. tektonikos — techné, an art.] Per- 
taining or having reference to building or construction. 

Tectrices, ((ék-tri’sés,) n. pl. [From Lat. tego, I cover.) 
14 The name of the feathers which cover the quill- 

eathers and other parts of the wing. 

Tecumseh, a chief of the Indian tribe of Shawnces, 
B. on the banks of the Scioto River, near Chillicothe, 
Ohio, abt. 1770. About 1804, he formed, in conjunction 
with bis brother Elskwatawa, called the“ Prophet,” a 
project to unite all the Western Indians in u defensive 
alliance against the whites. They had considerable 
success, and had already gathered around them several 
hundred warriors, when their plan was ruined by the 
battle of Tippecanoe, Nov. 7, 1811, in which the Indians 
were defeated. T. then made an alliance with the Bng- 
lish, received the rank of brigadier-general, commanded 
all the Indians who coJperated with the English in the 
campaigns of 1812-13, and was present at every impor- 
tant action previous to that of the Thames, in which, see- 
ing the Indians driven back, 7. rushed forward where 
the American fire was thickest, and fell, Oct. 5, 1813. 

Tecum’seh, in Kansas, a post-village and township 
of Shawnee co., on the Kansas River, abt. 6 m. E. of 
Topeka ; pop. abt. 900. 

Tecumseh, in Michigan, a post-village and township 
of Lenawee co., 10 m. N.E. of Adrian; pop. abt. 2,000. 
Tecumseh, in Minnesota, a township of Stearns co., 

on the Mississippi River, abt. 3 m. above St. Cloud. 

Tecumseh, in Nebraska, a post-village, cap. of John- 
son co., 33 m. S. W. of Nebraska City. 

Ted, v.a. (imp. and pp. TEDDED.) [W. teddw, from tedd, 
to spread.] ‘To turn, as new-mown hay from the swath, 
and scatter it for drying; — mostly used in the past 
participle; as, tedded grass. 

Ted'der, n. and v. a. See TETHER. 

Te De'um, n. [Lat.] (Mus.) The name given to a 
celebrated hymn, from the first words of tho original 
Latin, Te Deum laudamus, Thee, O God, we praise. It 
has been ascribed to St. Ambrose and St. Augustine; 
but the more probable opinion seems to be that it 
was composed by Nicetus, bishop of Tiers, in Gaul, who 
flourished about 535, and is said to have composed it for 
the use of the Gallican church. 

—Hence, ( Eccel.,) a religious service of thanksgiving, in 
which the singingof the hymn Te Deum laudamus forms 
a leading feature. 

Tedge, (4%) n. (Founding.) Same as INGATE, q. v. 

Tedious, (iċ'di-ŭs, or tëd'yus,) d. (Lat. tæliosus.) Tire- 
some; wearisome ; irksome or fatiguing from continu- 
ance, prolixity, or slowness which causes prolixity; in- 
volving tedium; boring; as, a tedious task, a 
person. — Slow; tardy ; dilatory; sluggish ; as, a tedious 
course. 

Tediously, adv. In a tedious manner. 

Te‘diousness, n. State or quality of being tedious; 
wearisome by length of continuance, or by prolixity ; 
tiresomeness ; slowness that wearies ; boredom; as, the 
tediousness of a humdrum discourse. 

Te‘dium, n. [Lat. tedium.] Tiresomeness; wearisome- 


ness. 

Ted'si, a town of Morocco, Africa, in the prov. of Soos, 
25 m. from Tarudant; pop. 15,000, 

Tee, in Ohio, a township of Carroll co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Teel’-seed, n. See SESAMUM. 

Teem, v.n. [A. S. tyman, to beget, team, progeny.) To 
bring forth, as an animal; to bear; to produce; to yield 
fruit, as a plant. — To conceive; to be pregnant; to en- 
gender young; as, a teeming womb. — To be full; to be 
charged, as a breeding animal; to be prolific; as, the 
earth teems with natural riches. 

v. a. To produce; to yield; to bring forth; as, to teem 
a new idea, — To pour out; as, to teem a cup of tea. 

Teem/’er, n. One who, or that which, teens. 

Teemfal, a. Pregnant; prolific. — Brimful. 

Teens, n. pl. Those years of one's age which have the 
termination teen, beginning with thirteen and ending 
with nineteen; as,a miss in her teens. 

Tees, a river of England, running between the cos. of 
York and Durham, and after a course of 90 m., joining 
the North Sea by an estuary, 10 m. from Stockton. 

Tees'ta, a river of Hindostan, rising in Thibet, and 
after a course of 300 m., joining the Ganges 40 m. from 
Dacca. 

Tee'ter, v. n. or a. [From Icel. titra, to tremble] To 
seesaw ; to titter. (U.8.) we 

Teeth, n. pl. of Toorn, q.v. 

—v. n. (From the noun.] To breed teeth 
teething. 

Teething, n. See DENTITION. 

Teetotal, a. [Formed by reduplicating, for the sake 

of emphasis, the initial letter of the adjective total.] 

Entire; whole; total; utter; as, a teetatul abstainer 

from intoxicating drinks. (Colloq.) 

| Teeto'taller, n. One pledged to entire abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors; a rechabite. (Used colloq. 

Teeto'talism, (-izm,)n. The principle or practice 


; as, the child is 
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entire abstinence from alcoholic liquors; rigid temper- 
ance. (Colloq.) 

Teeto'tally, adv. Wholly; entirely; totally. (Colloq. 
and vulgar. 

Teeto tum, To tum, n. A child’s plaything that is 
spun round after the manner of a top; as, the gyrations 
ol a tectotum. 

Teffe, (4 u,) a river of Brazil, flows into the Amazons 
near Egas, after a N.E. course of 500 m. 

Tef lis, or Tif lis, x city of W. Asia, the cap. of Geor- 
gia, and of all the Caucasian and Transcaucasian prov. 
of Russia, on the Kur, 280 m. E. by N. of Trebizond ; 
Lat. 41° 30’ 30” N., Lon. 45° J“ 30’ E. It is the great 
emporium for all the trade between Russia, Turkey, 
and Persia. Manuf. Carpets, shawls, and silks. Pup. 
60,937, of which the majority are Armenians, with 
some Mussulman families. 

VYefsa, or Tef’za, n town of Morocco, Africa, the cap. 
ol the prov. Tedlar ; pop. 11,000. 

Teg’men, u. pl. Tzamena. [Lat.] An integument or 
covering. 

Tegular, (-tèg'gu-lar,) a. [Lat. tegula, a title.] Per- 
taining or relating to titles. 

Teg'ularly, adv. Ina tegular manner. 

Tegument, n. [Fr.; Lat. tegumentum.) A covering 
or integument. 

(Anat.) The skia or general covering of the body. 
(Zoöl.) The covering of the wings of orthopterous or 
straight-winged insects.— Brande. 

Tegument'ary, a. Pertaining or having reference to 
teguments. 

Teha ma. two maritime plains of Arabia, one extend- 
ing along the W. coast from Ras-Mohammed to Djeddah, 
a distance of 550 m.; the other from Batna to Bab-el- 
Mandeb, with a width of from 20 to 40 m. 

Tehama, in California, a N. co.; area, 2,600 sq. m. 
Rivers. Sacramento River, and Antelope, Buttle, Beaver, 
Cottonwood, Deer, Elder, and Rock creeks. Surface, 
diversified ; soil, fertile in the valleys. Cap. Red Bluff. 
—A post-vill: and towuship of the above co., 12 m- 
8.8.E. of Red Bluff. 

Te-hee', u. A titter; a giggle. 

—v.n. To laugh ina silly manner; to giggle; to titter. 

Teheran, or TEHRAN, (erea or te-rawn’,) the capital 
-city of Persia, 210 m. from Ispahan, and 70 from the 
Caspian Sea; Lat. 350 40’ N., Lon, 50° 52’ E. It is about 
5 m.in circumference, surrounded by a strong wall, 
flanked by innumerable towers and a broad dry ditch. 
lt contains no edifice of importance except the ark, 
which combines the character of citadel and royal palace. 
The Persian monarchs make it their residence, and it has 
numerous well-furnished shops and bazaars. Manuf. 
Carpets and iron goods. Pop. resident, 10,000; in winter, 
60,000. 

Tehuacan, (ta-wa-kan’,) in Mexico, a town of La Pue- 
bla, 65 in. S.E. of La Puebla City; pop. abt. 14,000. 

Tehuantepec, (tai-wan'tai-pek,) a town, river, isth- 
mus, and gulf of Mexico. The town, which is the cap- 
ital of a dept. of the same name in the prov. of Oajaca, 
is situated on the River T., 10 m. above its mouth in the 
Pacific. The town has manufactures of salt and cotton 
fabrics, fisheries of pearl, and a mollusc that yields a 
purple die, and has a pop. of 16,000. The river, which 
runs in the middle of the prov. of Oajaca, flows E.S E., 
and, after a course of 170 m., and receiving several 
streams, falls into the Pacific near Ventosas. The isth- 
mus of T. extends from the Bay of Guasacualco in the 
Gulf of Mexico in the E. to the Gulf of Tehuantepec in 
the Pacific in the W., having an extreme length be- 
tween the two oceans of 140 m. The number of streams 
that flow across the isthmus, and the moderate height 
of the Cordillera range in this part, have long since been 
thought to render the isthmus the most advantageous sit- 
uation for the cutting through of acanal to connect the 
two oceans, and in 1569 a company of American capital- 
ists was formed for the study and undertaking of a rail- 
way and canal across that isthmus. The Gulf of T. is 
an indentation of the Pacific Ocean on the W. coust of 
Mexico and Guatemala, and extends from Lon. 92° to 
97° E., with a breadth near the centre of 70 m. 

Teignmouth, (tain’mouth,) a seaport-town of Eng- 
land, in Devonshire, at the mouth of the river Teign, 13 
m. from Exeter; pop. 5,800. 

Teil, (til,) n. [Lat. tilia.) (Bot.) See TIA. 

Teka'mah, or Texama, in Nebraska, a t-village, 
cap. of Burt co., abt. 42 m. N.W. of Omaha City. 

Tekon’sha, in Michigan, a post-village and township 
of Calhoun co., on the St. Joseph River, abt. 14 m. S. of 
Marshall; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Telamo’‘nes, n. pl. [Gr. telamon, a bearer.) (Arch.) 
See ATLANTES. 

Telegram. n. [Gr. tale, afar off, and gramma, a writ- 
ing.) Any piece of intelligence conveyed by an elec- 
tric tel h; a telegraphic despatch. (This is a mod- 
ern , introduced with a view to distinguish between 
the intelligence conveyed, and the apparatus which con- 
veys it; the word telegraph being confined to the latter, 
aud telegram to the former.) 

Felegram’mic, a. Pertaining or having reference to 
a telegram. 

Telegraph, (c“ graf.) n. Or. téle, afar off; graphein, 
to write.] The art of conveying intelligence to a dis- 
tance by means of certain signals, previously agreed 
upon between the parties. Telegraphs may be divided 
into those worked by mechanism, and those worked by 
electricity. Long before the T. attained its present perfec- 
tion by the introduction of voltaic electricity as its mo- 
tive power, individuals and nations were in the habit of 
communicating information of battles, defeats, and vic- 
tories by means of beacon-fires. This continued in use 
from the time of the ancient Greeks and Romans down 
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to about the end of the last century, when a French 
engineer, M. Chappé, iuvented. or rather improved, the 
semaphore T., which was at once taken up by the French 
government. They erected a series of T. stations be- 
tween Paris and Lille in 1794, and two minutes only 
were occupied in communicating intelligence from one 
city to the other. The aérial 7. now spread, and be- 
fore many years every country in Europe had its system 
of 7. between its capital and the important ports on its 
seaboard. The idea of utilizing electrical force for the 
transmission of signals to a distance was almost coeva! 
with the discovery of the conductivity of the electric 
current, and of the exceeding velocity with which it 
travels. The first electric T. on record is that estal- 
lished by M. Lesage, at Geneva, in 1782. It consisted 
of 24 wires, insulated from each other, and communicat- 
ing with pith-ball electrometers, marked with the let- 
ters of the alphabet. On sending u current of frictional 
electricity along any of the wires, the pith-balls di- 
verged and indicated the letter or symbol desired. The 
next we hear of is that of Lomond, which consisted of 
only one wire and one electrometer, the signals being 
made by the number and variation of the divergencies. 
In 1794, Reizen made a 7. in which frictional electricity 
was also used. The current was conveyed to the dis- 
tant station Dy 30 insulated wires, communicating with 
strips of tin foil placed on glass breaks, iu the form of 
the different letters and figures, being made so that, in 
the passage of the electricity, a bright spark would be 
seen at euch brenk. Several other electricians con- 
structed T. involving similar priuciples, but most of 
them were mere philosophical tuys. It was not uutil 
the discovery of (Ersted, in 1819, that a delicately sus- 
pended magnetic needle has a tendency to place itself 
at right angles to a conductor through which a current 
of voltaic electricity was passing, that the idea of the 
electric 7. as now worked out began to be developed. 
Previous to this, in 1809, Sommeriug employed voltaic 
electricity, and was the first who utilized that power 
for the transmission of signals. His plan was to lay in- 
sulated wires to the distant station, the ends of which 
terminated in gold, and dipped into tubes containing 
acidulated water. The tubes were lettered and num- 
bered, and the signal was made visible by the escape of 
bubbles of gas, when the current was passed, and de- 
composed the acidulated water. In 1816, and the fol- 
lowing years, Mr. Ronalds, of Hammersmith, devoted 
much time to the construction and perfection of the 
electric 7. He put up a T. on his lawn, which commu- 
nicated with eight miles of insulated wire, and used 
frictional electricity for the production of signals. He 
employed the ordinary electrical machine, and a pith- 
ball electrometer. Two clocks, going synchronously, 
were placed at different stations. They were of peculiar 
construction, and as the dials moved round, they dis- 
played the letters of the alphabet in regular order. The 
clocks were each provided with an electrometer, the 
pith-balls of which diverged when the current was 
passed. The transmitter of the signals cansed a con- 
stant current to flow through the wire and operate on 
the electrometers. The pith-balls therefore remained 
separate during the transmission of the message, col- 
lapsing as the desired letter was shown by the clock- 
dials, by the transmitter discharging the electricity 
from the wire. All that was required in the form of T. 
was that the clocks used should go synchronously only 
during the time the message was being transmitted, a 
matter which could be easily managed by a preconcert- 
ed signal between the parties before commencing oper- 
ations. The first great step iu advance was made by 
Ampère in 1820, a year after the discovery of Grsted. 
lts principle of action was the same as that afterwards 
employed by Cooke and Wheatstone in the needle 7. 
Ampere's T. had as many needles as there were letters 
in the alphabet, and the needles were surrounded by 
cords of wire. It was consequently easy to move any 
needle that was required by the passage of the cur- 
rent. Although a number of wires and needles was 
required in this instrument, it was the first good needle- 
T. Some twelve years afterwards, Baron von Schilling 
inveuted two T., which were modifications of Ampére’s, 
in one of which he employed five needles, in the other a 
single needle only. In 1838. Gauss and Weber constructed 
a T. which worked through a mile of wire at Göttingen. 
The needles in this case were deflected by a current of 
electricity, developed by the magneto-electric machine. 
This T. was afterwards improved upon by Steinheil. By 
this arrangement, either sounds could be employed, or 
permanent marks made upon paper, passing in front of 
the needles. Steinheil's was the first perfect instru- 
ment invented, and came into operation in July, 1837. 
It was 12 m. long, and had 3 intermediate stations in 
circuit. In the same year, and about the same time, 
Prof. 8. F. B. Morse exhibited in the University of New 
York a T. constructed on the same principle, which had 
been gradually bronght to a working condition by ex- 
periments and contrivances derived by the inventor 
since 1832. This 7. was first brought into practical use, 
May 27, 1844, between Washington and Baltimore. Of 
the numerous printing and writing 7. which have been 
devised, that of Mr. Morse is the best known, and has 
been almost universally adopted on the continent of 
Europe. It consists of three distinct parts: the indi- 
cator, the communicator, and the relay. We shall here 
only give a summary description of the most essential 
parts of the communicator, which description will, we 
believe, impart to the general reader a sufficient idea of 
the working of a writing or printing 7. In our Fig. 
2477, the electric current which euters the indicator by 
the wire G, passes into an electro-magnet, E, which 
when the current is closed, attracts an armature of soft 
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iron, A, fixed at the end of an horizontal lever. movable 
about an axis, z ; when the current is open the lever is 
By means of two screws, m and 


raised by a spring, r. 


+ — INDICATOR OF MORSE’S TELEGRAPH. 


v, the amplitude of the oscillations is regulated. At the 
other end of the lever there is a pencil, 0, which writes 
the signals. For this purpose a long band of strong 
paper, pp, rolled round a drum, R, passes between copper 
rollers with a rough surface, w, and turning in contrary 
directions. Drawn in the directions of the urrows, the 
band of paper becomes rolled on a second drum, Q. which 
is turned by hand. A clockwork motion placed in the 
box, B D, works the rollers, between which the band 
of paper passes. The paper being thns set in motion, 
whenever the electro-magnet works, the point o strikes 
the paper, und without perforating it, produces an in- 
dentation, the shape of which depends on the time dur- 
ing which the point is in contact with the paper. If it 
only strikes instantaneously, it makes a dot (.); but if 
the contact has any duration, a line of corresponding 
length is produced. Hence, by varying the length of 
contact of the transmitting key at one station, a com- 
bination of dots or points may be produced at another 
station, and it is only necessary to give a definite mean- 
ing to these combinations. For instance— 

A point and a line, © represent the let. A. 
A line and three pointa, —...) “ “ B: 
Two points, n space, and a dot, Š 0 ka . 
A line and two points, Lig D 
In this manner words and phrases can be arranged, care 
being taken to leave aspace between each letter. There 
are other kinds of printing T., all of which exhibit the 
most surprising ingenuity. Among them we must no- 
tice the House Printing T., patented in 1846, by which 
apparatus the first dispatch printed in Roman charac- 
ters ever produced upon a telegraph line was sent, in 
the autumn of 1847, from Cincinnati to Jeffersonville, 
150 m. Another step towards the perfection of the 
printing T. was made by Mr. Hughes of Ky., whose 7., 
patented 1856, was a marvel of mechanical skill. To- 
wards the end of 1858, a new instrument was perfected 
by Mr. Phelps of Troy, combining the most valuable 
portions of both the House and Hughes patents, and 
which were introduced with great success on nearly all 
the lines formerly using those inventions. Conspicuous 
alike in the developments of this invention, is the name 
of the English Prof. Wheatstone, who has also con- 
structed instruments of the most ingenious construc- 
tion, which were not only capable of working with 
electric currents, produced by a mere pocket magnet 
through sixty miles of wire, but which also print off 
the messages upon a strip of tinfoil in plain Roman 
characters. These instruments were especially adapted 
for private telegraphy. This printing telegraph depos- 
its its messages unseen in a locked box, where they 
await the arrival of the owner should he not be present 
to receive them. In another telegraph, patented by 
Professor Wheatstone, a hand points to the letter itself 
on the dial, the message being read off by pressing a 
stud near the letter. Thus, a merchant at his suburban 
residence can have copstant communication with his 
offices in town by instruments which are always ready 
for use. The electro-magnetic 7. is based upon the 
principle that a maguet may be endowed and deprived 
at will with the peculiarly of attracting iron by con- 
necting or disconnecting it with a galvanic battery. 
All magnetic 7. are based solely on this principle. It 
is by breaking off the magnetic circuit, which is done 
near the battery, that certain marks are produced by 
means of a style or lever, which is depressed when the 
current is complete. It was at first considered neces- 
sary to use a second wire to complete the magnetic cir- 
cuit. Now one wire may be used, and the earth made 
to perform the office of the other. The pantelegraph of 
the Abbé Caselli, who, not content with the transmis- 
sion of autographic communications, will send, with 
admirable precision, a portrait. This is accomplished 
by the aid of two pendulums, having a movement abso- 
lutely synchronous. One of the pendulums carries a 
pen or pencil of five platinum wire (in connection with 
the line and the line battery) over the surface of the 
despatch or drawing, previously written or executed in 
insulating ink upon a metallic paper. The other, at 
the corresponding station, carries an iron pencil, like. 
wise in connection with the line, over a paper prepared 
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with a solution of the yellow cyanide of potassium. 
The electrical circuits are so disposed, that when the 
platinum point in its over the original writing 
or drawing touches the metallic surface of the paper, 
there is no emission of current along the line; while, 
on the other hand, when the point touches the insulat- 
ing ink, an emission of current takes place, and the iron 
point passing at the other end of the line over the pre- 
pared paper leaves upon it a blue mark. This move- 
ment of the two pendulums being precisely equal, the 
reproduction of the drawing or despatch is absolutely 
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In 1881, there were in the U. S. 11,517 T. offices; the 
total lenzth of lines was 107,103 m.. and the length of 
wires 309.279 m. There were transmitted 30,486,019) 
Messages in the year 1480. We refer to the following 
works, which will supply deficiencies observed in this 
article; The Electric Telegraph, Highton (1854); Electro- 
Magnetic Tel., Turnbull (1853): Telegraph Manual, Shafl. 
nor (1859): History, Theory and Practice of Ue E. I., 
Prescott (1886); Electricity and E. T., Prescott (1877). 
See p.2400; RHEOSTAT, p. 2115: GALVANOMETER, p. 1161; 
TELEPHONE, p. 2409; ATLANTIC T., p. 171. 


exact. — Another telegraphic invention which claims Telegraph, v.a. To convey or announce by 7. 


our attention is the lype-printing 7. of Bonelli, the for-|/Telegraphist, n. 


One who works a telegraph. 


mer director of telegraphs in Italy, and the inventor,|TeVegraph Plant, n. (Bot.) See Desmopium. 


among other beautiful 
electric loom. 
for the bold idea of uniting the science of electricity 
with the art of Gutenberg, and of practically demon- 
strating that an ordinary typographic composition; fit 
for local use, may be unerringly reproduced at almost 
any distance. The principal features of this machine 
are two tables in cast-iron, placed inversely to each 
other at the corresponding stations, and each provided 
with a miniature railway, over which run two wagons, 
one carrying the type-set message, the other the paper, 
chemically prepared with nitrate of manganese, and 
two combs, formed of the extremities of the wires of 
the line, one of which touches the type at one station, 
while the other passes over the prepared paper at the 
other—a spring catch to each of the wagons setting 
them free to move by the closing of an electrical cur- 
rent. Owing, however, to the great number of wires 
required, this T. has not proved a commercial success. 
An American inventor has improved upon Bonelli’s 
plan by inventing a method of perforating the Roman 
letters in a strip of paper by means of a key-board per- 
forator, but the same practical objection to its success 
still remains. In the principal offices of the U. 8. and 
Canada, recording instruments or registers are dispeused 
with, and communications are read by the sound made 
by the armature or lever— thus the dot (.) and dash (—) 
of the Morse alphabet are conveyed to the ear by the 
sound, as well as to the eye by the moving strip of pa- 
per, and the ear becomes educated to the most delicate 
exactness. The type-printing iustrument now in gen- 
eral use in this country is that known as the Phelps, 
which was introduced in 1875. Since 1866 the Stock 
telegraph has come into use. By placing instruments 
in the several banks and brokers’ offices, and connect- 
ing them with the standard instrument at the Stock or 
Gold Exchange, each finctuation in price shown npon 
one is e upon all the others. Of these T., 
Edison's, Law’s (1866), Calahan's (1867), Phelps’ (1876), 
may be named. In the Automatic T., or fast method, 
the signals representing letters are transmitted over 
the line by means of automatic mechanism. Several 
despatches, or several parts of a lengthy despatch, may 
be prepared by several operators at the same time, thus 
utilizing by a single wire the work of numerous opera- 
tors. It is impossible, with our limited space, to give 
in full the many recent improvements in T., such, for 
example, as the duplex, quadruplez, and multiple trans- 
missions, by means of which several messages can be 
sent over the same wire at the same moment, and in 
either direction. Among the inventions for the quad- 
ruplex transmission, may be named that now used by 
the Western Union Co., patented in 1876, by G. Smith, 
and that for multiple transmission exhibited at Vienna 
in 1873, by Farmer, and a method recently invented by 
Edison (1877). By the first, an operator is able to send 
four distinct communications simultaneously at a djs- 
tance of over 1,000 miles with a single relay. A relay 
consists of a bar or armature so arranged as to be free 
to move when acted upon by an electro-magnet, and 
which when moved puts a secondary or local battery in 
connection with the receiving apparatus. These are 
used upon lines of considerable length, or where the 
insulation is defective. The wires used for open-air 
communication are galvanized iron, and are suspended 
from posts, insulation being effected by passing the 
wire through glass or porcelain insulators secured to 
the posts. For city use, gutta-porchn- covered wires laid 
in pipes beneath the pavement are best. For submarine 
communication (see ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH), Copper wires 
imbedded in gutta-percha, and surrounded by iron wires. 
Table showing the extent of Governmental Telegr together 


with the Receipts and Expenses for the year ing Dec. 31, 
1875.— Compiled from Official Sources, 


Length of Line 
in Wires. 


Total Receipts. 


$2,800,807 $4,858,225, 


2.647.651 
498,385 
2,956,500 
5,651.451 
1,910,703 
507.033 
447.575 


5 
E. 
G 


55 


ae 


p g8 3 | Total Offices. 


1,899,628 
419,614 


Great Britain. |2 
British India. 


SELLS S | Lengthof Line 


328 


990,630 
298,521 
247,727 


Telephone. 
Telephon ic, a. 
Telescope, n. 


891.419 
411.612 


1,281.354 
314 0 
380.927 

8 579,244! 4,009,541 


Indies.) 3. 
2 147 
18.401765 


2.20.45 
6,383.810 


429 593 
409,534 
102,640 
1,293,183 
408,065 
197,400 
954,983 
439,709 
192,614 
8,694,086 


N of electricity, of the Tel’egraphy, n. The art or practice of telegraphing. 
It is to M. Bonelli that we are indebted) Telemachus. (te-lem’a-kus.) (Heroic Hist.) A son of 


Ulysses (Odysseus) and Penelope, whose history is nar- 
rated in Homer's Odyssey, and has been used in modern 
times as the subject of a celebrated romance of Fénélon 


Teleol'ogy, n. [Fr. tééologie, from Gr. telos, telens, the 


issue, and gos, doctrine.) The doctrine of fina! causes 
of things; the philosophical treatment of final causes 
ip general. 


Te'leosaur, n. [Gr. telcios, perfect, sauros, a lizard.) 


Oue of a genns of fossil Crocodilla differing from the 
garials by having the vertebræ united by flat surfaces, 
instend of ball-und-socket joints. 

See pp. 2400, 2409, 

(Gr. phoné, sound.] Far sonnding. 
Gr. téle, afar off; skopeo, I view.) 
(Optics.) An instrument (Fig. 223) consisting of a tube 
which contains a system of lenses, designed to aid the 
eye in viewing distant objects, causing them to appear 
magnified by enlarging the angle under which they are 
seen, and at the same time increasing their brightness 
by collecting into the eye a greater number of rays than 
would naturally enter it. There are two classes of J., 
refracting T., aud reflecting T. The former consist of u 
combination of glass lenses only; the latter, of a con- 
caye speculum, combined with a convex lens, and fre- 
quently with a second reflecting surface. In the case 
of a refracting T. the light from the object received is 
received by a convex lens, called an olject-glass, which 
is usually made achromatic, and in the case of a reflect- 
ing T. by a concave speculum; aud in each case is so 
deviated as to form an inverted image of the object in 
or very near the fucus. This image, or an image formed 
by the light, being further deviated by reflection or re- 
fraction, is seen magnified through a convex or a con- 
cave lens, or an achromatic combination of lenses, 
called the eyepiece. The object-gluss and the object- 
speculum are made large, in order to collect a great 
quantity of light; so that the image formed may not 
become faint and indistinct when magnified. An achro- 
matic T. is one in which chromatic aberration, or the 
errors consequent on the dispersion of light into its 
pimay colors, is got rid off by employing different 
kiuds of glass having a different dispersive power. A 
combination of crown-glass and flint-glass lenses effects 
this object. The ordinary astronomical or refracting 
T. consists of two convex lenses, an object-glass having 
a long focal distance, and an eye-glass having a 
short focal distance, The inverted image formed by 
the object-glass is seen by the eye magnified through 
the eyeglass. The magnifying power is equal to the 
focal length of the object-glass divided by the focul 
length of the eye-glass. Galileo’s T. was constructed 
like the opera-gluss ut present in use. It consisted of a 
convex object-gluss and a concave eye-glass. The rays 
refracted by the object-glass, which would form an in- 
verted image, are made to proceed slightly divergent by 
a concave lens, and form an erect, magnified image, seen 
by the eye. The Newtonian T. has a plane speculum, 
placed in the axis at the inclination of haif a right an- 
gle, which intercepts the rays from the concave specu- 
lum about to form an image, and deviates them into the 
focus of an eye-glass, fixed in the side of the tube, 
through which the image is seen magnified by the eye. 
The plane speculum employed by Newton was a rectan- 
gular prism of glass, which produces total reflection. 
Sir William Herschel constructed a reflecting J., having 
a speculum four feet in diameter, and it collected so 
much light as to allow the application of a power of 
6,450 in examining the stars. Lord Rosse’s 7. is the 
largest and most powerful reflecting 7. ever constructed, 
the speculum being six feet in diameter, and the focal 
distance being fifty-three feet. The speculum is para- 
bolic in form, and is thus rendered almost free from 
spherical aberration. The rays reflected by the object- 
speculum are deviated as in the Newtonian J., by a rec- 
tangular glass prism, and form an image in the side of 
the tube, which is seen magnified in an eye-glass. The 
equatorial telescope is contrived so as to keep the star 
under observation constantly within the field of view. 
(See EQUATORIAL TELESCOPE.) The precise time of the in- 
vention of the 7., as well as the name of the inventor is 
unknown. It is certain that prior to the end of the 13th 
cent., glass lenses were in use for the purpose of assisting 
the eye in obtaining distinctness of vision. Galileo was the 
first who, in our knowledge, constructed a J. by which 
hewnsenabled to make many of thegreat discoveries upon 
which the science of astronomy stands for its foundation. 
Telescope Fly, n. (Zoöl.) See Diopsis. 
Tel’escope-shell, n. (Conchol.) A species of Turbo, 

with plane, striated, and numerous spires. — Wright. 
Telescopic, Telescopiical, a. (Fr. téléscopique.] 
Pertaining, or having reference, to a telescope; per- 
formed by a telescope; as, a telescopic view. — Seen or 
discoverable only by means of a telescope: as, lelescopic 
heavenly bodies. — Far-seeing; far-reaching; compe- 
tent to discern objects afar off; as, telescopic vision. 
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Teleste’reosco m. [Or. téle, far, stereos, compact, 
aud skopein, to view.] ( Optics.) A telescopic stereoscope- 

Teles’ tich, n. [Gr. telos, the end, aud stichos, verse? 
A poetical composition wherein the final letters of the 
lines form a name; — the correlative to acrostic. 

Tel fair, in Georgia, a8 co.; area, 600 s4. m. Rivers. 
Ocmulgee and Little Ocmulgee rivers, and Sugar Creek. 
Surface, level; soil, sandy. Cap. Jacksonville. Pop, 
abt. 2,800, 

Tell, v.a. (imp. and pp. TOLD.) [A. S. tolan, getellan. ] 
To put together in spoken words; to utter; to express 
in speech ; to communicate orally to others; to relate; 
to narrate ; to rehearse, as particulars ; as, to tell a story. 
— To make known; to show by words; to reveal; to 
discover; to disclose; to divulge; to betray; as, to tell 
of another’s misdoings. — To teach; to inform; to ac- 
quaint; to interpret; to publish; to unfold; as, tell me 
how I may know him. — To reckon; to count; to num- 
ber; to compute ; to ennmerate; to mention one by one; 
as, to tell money.—To find out; to ascertain by observa- 
tion; to discern or notice so as to report; as, I cannot 
tell which is which. 

To tell off, to count; to divide; as, a detachment was 
told off for special duty. 

—v.n. To make report; to give an account — To take 
or produce effect; as, every shot fells. 

To tell of, to speak of; to mention; to describe or re- 
count; as, he tells of many wonders.— To inform 
against, to act the tell-tale; as, he is always felling of 
others; — on is occasionally and incorrectly used for of 
in this sense; as, Lest they should on us.”—1 
Sam. xxvii. 11. 

Tn. That which is told; tale; narration; account. (n.) 

Tell, WILLIAM, the renowned champion of Swiss liberty, 
Was a native of Burglen, in the canton of Uri. He was 


Fig. 2478. — TELLS CHAPEL, 
distinguished by his skill in archery, his strength 


aud courage. He joined the league of the Three Forest- 
cantons formed to free the country from Austrian tyr 
anny. The Austrian governor of Switzerland, Herman 
Gessler, pushed his inselence so far as to require the 
Swiss to uncover their heads before his hat (as an em- 
blem of his sovereignty) ; and is said to have condemned 
T., who refused to comply with this mandate, to shoot 
an apple from the head of his own son. T. was success- 
ful, but confessed that a second arrow, which he bore 
about his person, was intended, in case he had failed, 
for the punishment of the tyrant, and he was therefore 
retained prisoner. While crossing the Lake of the Four 
Cantons, or Lake of Lucerne, in the same beat with 
Gessler, a violent storm arose. T., as the most vigorous 
and skilful helmsman, was set free, and he conducted 
the boat successfully to the shore, but seized the oppor- 
tunity to spring upon a rock, at the same time pushing 
off the boat. On this rock, since called Rock of Tell. a 
commemorative monument or chapel has been erected 
(Fig. 2478). He had fortunately taken his bow with him; 
and when the governor finally escaped the storm, and 
reached the shore, 7. shot him dead on the road to 
Küssnacht. This event was the signal for a general 
rising, and a most obstinate war between the Swiss and 
Austrians, which was not brought to a close until 1499. 
T. is supposed to have lost his life during an inundation 
in 1350. Doubt bas been thrown upon this popular story 
by some modern critics, and lately by M. Mare Monnier 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes; but even if some of its 
romantic details are mythical, it is scarcely possible. in 
the face of the testimony of early chroniclers, and the 
concurrent evidence of local customs and observances, 
to deny the substantial truth of the history. However, 
it is certain that 7. contributed to emancipate his 
country; and there are many local customs referring to 
the events here related. The memorable event above 
described is suid to have happened on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1307; and the citizens having previously chosen for 
their leaders three men o! approved courage and abili- 
ties, namely, Werner of dchwytz, Walther Fürst of Uri, 
and Arnold Melchthal of Unterwalden, they secretly 
agreed to surprise and demolish the castles in which the 
imperial governors resided, Thiscompact beiug effected, 
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these three cantons joined in a league for ten years, 
which gave birth to the Helvetian Confederacy. 
Tell, in Pennsylvania, a township of Huntingdon co.; 


228. abt. 1,009. 

Tellable. a. That may be told or mentioned. 

Tell City, in Indiand, a post-village and township of 
Perry co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Teller. n. One who tells, relates, or communicates the 
knowledge of something.—An enumerator; a recounter. 

(Banking) An officer in a bank, who receives money 
into the bank, and pays it out on checks. 

A person appointed to count the votes given by the 
members of u legislative assembly, &c., on u division. 
Tellicherry, (¢é-li-cher’re,) a fortified seaport-town of 
British India, presidency of Madras, 93 m. from Serin- 
gapatam ; Lat. 11° 44’ N., Lon. 75° 36 E. Pop. 22,000, 

Tellico River, rises in Cherokee co., N. Curolina, 
and flowing N.W., enters Little Tennessee River in the 
N. of Monroe co , Tennessee, 

Tellina, n. (Zoöl.) A genus of Cockles (cardiaceous 
bivalves in the Cuvierian system), 
characterized by the hinge of the 
shell having one tooth on the left 
and two teeth on the right valve, 
often bifid; in the right valve there 
is a plate which does not enter a 
cavity in the opposite valve, There 
is a slight fold near the posterior 
extremity of both valves which 
renders them unequal at that part, 
where they gape a little. 

Yen'ing, n. The act of relating. 

—p. a. aving or producing great 
effect; as, a telling s| 

Fellingly, adv. Ina telling manner; effectively. 

Tell’-tale, a. Revealing; babbling; telling tales or 
secrets; as, tell-tale blushes. 

—n. A babbler; a tattler ; one who officiously commu- 
nicates information of the private concerns of individu- 
als; a busy-body; as, a teil-tale out of school. 

(Naut.) An instrument by which, by communicating 
with a small barrel on the axis of the steering-wheel, 
indicates the position or situation of the wheel; also, a 
compass in the cabin of a ship giving information to 

ns below of the vessel's course. — Totten. 

(Mus.) A movable piece of ivory, or other material, 
attached to an organ, that serves to give notice, by its 
position, when the wind is exhausted. 

(Mach.) A contrivance for indicating or recording 
something, especially for keeping a check upon em- 
— yés, as factory hands, &., by revealing to their over- 

ers what they have done or omitted to do. 

Tel'lurite. or Tel luric Ochre, n. (Min.) Native 
oxide of tellurium. 4 

Yellu’riam,7. (Chem.) A brilliant crystalline, brit- 
tle metal, resembling bismuth in color, and fusing be- 
tween 800° and 900° Fahr., above which temperature it 
pag s distilled in a current of hydrogen. According 
to Mitscherlich, it crystallizes in a rhombohedral form. 
It conducts both heat and electricity, though imper- 
fectly. Like sulphur and seleninm, it dissolves to a 
slight extent in sulphuric acid, from which it 
may be 2 unchanged by dilution. When 
strongly heated in the air, it takes fire, burning with 
a brilliant blue flame edged with green, emitting a 
peculiar characteristic odor and producing fumes of 
tellurous acid. T. is a very rare substance, occurring 
in nature in combination with gold, silver, bismuth, 

copper and lead, in certain mines of Hungary, Transyl- 
vania and Colorado. Identified as a nct metal 
by Klaproth in 1798. It is prepared from it by a lon 
and tedious process which cannot be detailed here. Wit 
oxygen, like sulphur and selenium, it forms two combi- 
nations, Teo, tellurous acid, and Teo telluric acid. 
The former may be prepared by dissolving T. in nitric 
acid, and pouring the solution into water, when hydrated 
tellurous acid falls down as a bulky white precipitate. 
It is slightly soluble in water, reddens litmus, and com- 
bines with the alkaline bases. Its sults are snid to act 
as emetics. It also has basic properties, forming solu- 
ble salts with oxalic and tartaric acids. Telluric acid 
is obtained x heating T. with nitre. Tellurate of pot- 
ash is formed, from which tellurate of baryta may be 
procured, the baryta being afterwards separated by sul- 
phuric acid. It crystallizes as a terhydrate, in hexago- 
nal striated prisms. Heated to redness, they become 
anhydrous, and assume an orange-yellow color. Tel- 
luric acid has but a feeble affinity for bases, forming 
salts which contain 1, 2, and 4 equivalents of acid. Two 
chlorides, TeCl and TeClg, have been formed. 7. forms 
teliurides with bismuth, gold, silver, lead, and most 
other metals. The tellurides belong to the class of 
metallic alloys. With hydrogen it forms telluretted hy- 
drogen, or hydrotelluric acid, TeHa, a compound anal- | 
ogous to the combinations of sulphur and selenium with 
that element. Itis obtained by decomposing telluride 
of zine or tin with hydrochloric acid. The gas which 
escapes has an odor singularly similar to sulphuretted | 
hydrogen, and has a faintly acid reaction. It dissolves’ 
in water, forming a colorless solution, which tarns 
brown by the oxidation of the hydrogen and separation 
of T. Tellurium also forms two sulphides, correspond- | 
ing to its two oxides. T. is interesting as being the 
connecting link between the metals proper and the) 
metalloids. Equiv. 64, sp. gr. 66. Symbol, Te. 

Tel otype. n. [Gr tele, afar, and typos, image.] An 
electric telegraph which prints the messages. Simmonds. 

Temasealtepec, a town of Mexico, 68 m. S. W. of 
Mexico city; pop. 6,000 

Temera’rions, a. 


Pig. 2479. 
CAT’S-TONGUE TELLINA. 
(Tellina lingua- felis.) 


r. téméraire.) Headstrong ; 
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Temera'riously, adv. In a temerarious manner. 

Temerity, n. [Fr. témérité; Lat. temeritas.) Rash- 
ness; headlong precipitancy; reckless boldness; unrea- 
sonable contempt of hazard or danger; extreme ven- 
turesomeness; as, the temerity of a guu-brig attacking 
two frigates. 

Temesvar, ((¢m-sh-var’,)a fortified city of Hungary, 
cap. of the Banat of Temesvar, and one of the strongest 
fortresses of the Austrian empire, 74 m. from Belgrade, 
at the junction of the river Temes and the Baga canal. 
Manuf. Bilk, iron goods, und woollens. . 25.426. 

Temiseaming Ke. on the border of Ontario and 
Quebec, 30 m. long, and 15 m. broad, discharges its sur- 
plus waters into the Ottawa River; Lat. 47° 30’ N., 
Lon. 80° W. 

Temiscouata, (tem-is-koo-a'ta,) a lake of prov. of Que- 
bec, 130 m. N.E. of Quebec, 22 m. long, and abt. 2 wide. 

Tem pe, a valley of Greece. See Grexce, and Fig. 1195. 

Tempean, a. Resembling the valley of Tempe; — 
hence, pastoral; beautiful; charming. 

Temper, v.a. [Fr. tempérer; Lat. tempero — tempus, 
a section cut off.) To mingle, mix, or unite in due pro- 
portion; to adjust, ns parts to each other; to mix so 
that one part qualifies the other; as, to temper justice 
with mercy Hence, to assuage ; to mollify ; to reduce, 
as any violence or excess; to soften; to soothe; to 
calm; as, woman's nature is designed to temper that of 
man.—To adjust; to accommodate ; to modify ; to fit one 
to the other. — To form to a proper or adequate degree 
of hardness; as, to temper a sword-blade. — To govern ; 
—a Latinism; as, “ Tartare tampereth.” — ser. 

(Mus.) To adjust, as the mathematical scale 
scale in actual use. 

(Founding.) To moisten and knead to a suitable con- 
sistency; as, to temper moulding clay. 

—n. Due mixture or proportion of different qualities; or 
the state of any compound substance which accrues from 
the mixture of sundry ingredients; as, the temper of 
cement, — Temperament or constitution of the body. — 
State or constitution of the mind, particularly with 
regard to the passions and affections: disposition; 
humor; mood; as, a man of imperturbable temper. — 
Moderation ; serenity and calmness of mind. — Irritabil- 
ity; heat of mind or passion; tendency to anger or ex- 
asperation ;— used in a reproachful sense; as, his wife 
has got a temper of her own. — State or quality of a 
metal, particularly as to its hardness produced me- 
chanical process; as, the temper of iron or steel. — Mean 
or medium; middle course; as, “some reasonable tem- 

[Fr.; 


per.” — Swift. 

Temperament. n. ; Lat. temperamentum — 
tem Mental constitution; general state, frame, 

or disposition of the mind; state with respect to the 

predominance of any quality or combination of qualities; 

as, the temperament of the body. — Act of tempering, 
adjnsting, or modifying; accommodation, as of antag- 
onistic rules, interests, ions, &c. or the means by 
which such accommodation is brought to pass; as, “The 
common law... hus reduced the kingdom to its just 
state and temperament.” — Hale, 

( Physiol.) That uliarity of organization which to 
a certain extent influences man’s thoughts and actions. 
The ancient physicians enumerated four temperaments, 
viz.: the bilious or choleric, the phlegmatic, the san- 
guine, the melancholic. To these some have added the 
nervous ; and these terms are still in use among medical 
writers. 

(Mus.) A system of compromise in keyed instru- 
ments for the avoidance of the necessity. presupposed by 
the strict relation of musical intervals, of having a sep- 
arate row of keys corresponding to each tonic. Piano- 
fortes are generally tuned on what is called l tem- 
perament, i. e., there being eleven notes in the octave, 
an equal value is given to each interval between them, 
representing a semitone. The consequence of this is, 
that, althongh all the intervals, the thirds, fifths, &c., 
are slightly imperfect, yet they all approach perfection 
in the same degree; whereas, if some were made accu- 
rate, others must be very far wrong. 

Tem'peranee, n. [Fr.; Lat. temperantia.) (Morals.) 
That virtue which a man is said to who moder- 
ates and restrains his sensual appetites; but it is often 
used in a much more general sense, as synonymons witb 
moderation, and is then applied indiscriminately to all 
the ons. T. is one of the best means of preserving 
health, “ It,” says Addison, “is a kind of regimen into 
which every man may put himself, without interrup- 
tion to business, ie) gona of money, or loss of time.” 
“Tt may be practi: hy all ranks and conditions at any 
season or in any place.” Since attention has been called 
to the pernicious effects of intemperance in the use of 
alcoholic liquors, the term has come to be frequently 
used to denote a temperate use of these, and by a some- 
what singular manipulation, to denote even total absti- 
nence from them. 

Temperance societies, are institutions established for 
the purpose of extending the principles of total absti- 
nence from the use of spirituous liquors. The evils that 
result from drunkenness are, unfortunately, too well 
known to require any special notice. It is only within 
recent times, however, that any attempt has been made 
to grapple with this monstrous evil. The first united 
effort made to check the progress of intemperance was 
by the formation of an association for that purpose in 
Massachusetts, which held its first meeting in 1813. 
It collected facts and statistics from year to year, ex- 
hibiting the nature and magnitude of the evil, with 
the view of calling public attention to it, and of di- 
recting efforts for its removal. Next year, a similar 
institution was organized in Connecticut, with various 


to the 


[F 
recklessly adventurous ; aie of, or despising, danger. 


branches, and in 1818 the number of these societies was 
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above forty. A new impulse was given to the move 
ment by the formation, at Boston, on a much more ex- 
tensive plan, of the American Society for the Promotion 
of Temperance. In 1829, the number of auxiliary asso- 
ciations had increased to upwards of 1,000, no State of 
the Union being without at least one, In 1831, there 
were 2,200 societies, including 170,000 members, in con- 
nection with the parent association ; and since then the 
numbers have been very largely increased, They did 
much in the way of diffusing their principles by circn- 
lating tracts and employing travelling-ageuts to deliver 
addresses. The principle of total abstinence appears to 
have been introduced among the members by an asso- 
ciation formed at Andover, in Sept, 1826. Soon after 
their establishment in the U. States, T. S. began to be 
formed in England and Scotland, and spread so that, in 
1831, there were several hundreds of them in those coun- 
tries. In Ireland, the cause of temperance was advo- 
cated with much success by the Rev. Father Mathew, a 
Roman Catholic clergyman, who affirmed that in three 
years (1839-1841) he had made more than a million of 
converts to that principle. Of late years, the advocates 
of total abstinence have much increased, and they now 
form, in the U. States, a large and influential portion of ` 
the community. They are still actively employed in 
the diffusion of their principles, and with much success, 
Whatever views may be held on the subject of total ab- 
stinence, every one must admit that these societies have 
been the means of effecting an incalculable amount of 
good. In 1851, the State of Maine passed a law For the 
Suppression af Tippling Shops, de., rendering penal the 
sale of intoxicating drinks; and though, in 1556, the ex- 
isting laws were repealed, and it became lawful to dis- 
til spirits, to sell spirits, and to have spirits in posses- 
sion, drinking-houses continued to be prohibited. A 
similar law was passed in Massachusetts in 1867, and 
repealed in 1875. There are now some other States in 
which the sale and manufacture of fermented drinks is 
totally prohibited. and many more in which its sale is 
prohibited during Sunday. 

Tem perance, in Georgia, a post-villuge of Telfair 
co., abt. 90 m S. of Milledgeville. 

Tem'peranceville, in ansylvania, a post-village 
of Alleghany co., abt. 2 m. S of Pittsburg. 

Tem'perate, a. [Fr. tempéré; Lat. temperatus — 
tempero.) . Limited; moderate; not excessive or ex- 
treme; as, a temperate climate. — Moderate in the grat- 
ification of the appetites and passions; abstemious; as, 
tepasi in pleasures. — Not marked with passion or 
violence; cool; calm; dispassionate; sedate; sober; 
as, temperate language. 

Temperate zones. (Geog.) Two of the five zones into 
which the terrestrial globe is divided. The north tem- 
perate zone is included between the tropic of Cancer 
and the arctic circle, and the south temperate zone be- 
tween the tropic of Capricorn and the antarctic circle. 

Tem’perately, adv. Moderately; without excess or 
extravagance; calmly; without violence of passion; 
with moderate force. 

Tem’perateness, n. Quality of being tem 

Temperature, n. [Fr.; Lut. temperatura. 
constitution; degree of uny quality. 

a densa À depends upon the consistence and temperature of the 
brain." — Watts. N 

(Phys.) A definite degree of sensible heat as meas- 
ured by the thermometer. Thus, we say a high T. a 
low T., to denote a manifest degree of heat or cold. T. 
in general, denotes the degree of free caloric which a 
body appears to possess when compared with other 
bodies; or, in other words, the state of a body in rela- 
tion to its capability of producing in other bodies the 
effects arising from the presence of free caloric. There 
are two methods of measuring the T. of bodies, namely, 
by our sensations, or by the different degrees of expan- 
sion produced in bodies on being subjected to different 
degrees of free caloric. The first of these is so imper- 
fect that no dependence can be placed upon it as a 
measure of J.; but the second is much more regular 
and extensive. When two bodies produce the same in- 
crease or diminution of volume in a third body, to which 
they are equally applied, they are said to be at a higher 
or lower T., as it produces a greater or less expansion 
in another body with which it is in contact. 

Tempered, ((¢m'perd,) p. d. Disposed ; — frequently 
used in composition; as, a or bad-tem person. 

Tem pering. u. (Metall.) The process by which the 
hardness of steel is more or less reduced. — STEEL. 

“Tempest, u. [Fr. tempête; Lat tempestas.) A violent 
storm of considerable duration; un extensive current 
of wind, rushing with great velocity and violence, and 
commonly attended with hail, rain, or snow; a burri- 
cane; a storm of extreme vehemence;— hence, by anal- 
ogy, any violent tumult or commotion; as, a tempest of 
the passions, ç 

(Note. Tempest is occasionally employed in the con- 
struction of certain self-explanatory compounds; as, 
tempest-driven, tempest-tossed, &c.) 

Tempestuous, a. [It. tempestoso.) Abounding in 
tempests; very stormy; turbulent; rough with wind; 
blowing with violence; as, tempestumus weather. 

Tempest'uously, adr. With great violence of wind, 
or great commotion ; turbulently. 

Tempest’uousness, n. State of being tempestuous. 

mo n pie; a town of Sardinia, 32 m. from Sassari; pop. 
0,000. 


Tem'plars, Kyicnts TEMPLARS, or KNIGHTS or THE 
TEMPLE, n. (Ecel Hist.) A religious order of knights, 
founded in the beginning of the 12th century. for the 
defence of the Holy Sepulchre and the protection of 
Christian pilgrims. Knights were fixed at Jernsalem 
by King Baldwin IT., who gave them the gruund on the 


rate. 
State; 


—a. 
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east of the Temple. Their rules, taken from those of | 
the Benedictine monks, iuvolved the vows of chastity, 
obedience, and poverty. The classes of the order were, 
knights, esquires, servitors, und chaplains; the univer- 
sul badge of the order was a girdle of linen thread. The 
officers of the order were chosen by the chapter from 
among the kuights; and the Grand Master, in some re- 
spects, assumed the dignity of a sovereign prince, being 
independent in secular mutters, and depending solely 
on the Pope in spiritual. The chief part of the 9,000 
e. tates, lordships, &c., which the society possessed in the 
13th century, was situated in France; and the Grand 
Master was usually of that nation. The 7, with the 
rest of the Christians, were driven from Palestine by 
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Temple, (mp,) n. [Fr. temple, from Lat. templum, 
tempulum, u dimin. of tempus | A public edifice erected 


TENC 


seduce; to decoy; as, to tempt a person into committing 
asin. 


in honor of some deity ; as, the temple of Juggernaut in „ n. State or quality of being tempt 
e. 


India. 


(Jewish Antiq.) The building erected for the worship 'Tempt’able, a. That may be tempted or allured; 


of God at Jerusalem. — Hence, an edifice erected as & 


susceptible to temptation. 


place of Christian worship; a church; a sacred or conse-| Temptation, (lem-td’shun,) n. [Fr. tentation; Lat. 


crated place; us, the Lord's anointed temple.” (Shaks.) 
— A place wherein the divine spirit specially resides ; 
as, “Here we have no temple but the wood.” (Siaks.) 
— In London, Rogland, the name of two inus of court, 
— the Middle Temple, and the Inner Temple ;—so called 
becnuse anciently the dwellings of the Knights Tem- 
plars; as, a barrister of the Inner Temple. 


the Saracens, and then fixed the chief seat of their or-|— Fr. tempe; Lat. tempora, tempus.) (Anat.) One of the 


der in Cyprus. Their exorbitant power and wealth, 


and the haughty manner in which they endeavored to 
keep uloof from the control of European sovereigns, and 


Tem 


ateral and flat parts of the head above the eurs; 80 
culled because time, or the age of an individual, is de- 
noted by the hair becoming first gray here. 
poral bones are two irregular-shuped bones, one on euch 
side of the head, connected with the occipital, parietal, 
and sphevoid bones, The temporal muscle is situated 
in the temple, and inserted into the coronoid process 
of the lower jaw, its principal use being to draw the 
lower jaw upwards, as in biting. The temporal artery 
is a branch of the external carotid, which runs on the 
temples and gives off the frontal urtery. 

—In weaving, a contrivance used in a loom for stretching 
the web transversely. 

Temple, Sia WII, an eminent English statesman, 
diplomatist, and writer, B, in London, 1629, He spent 
twenty years in the service of the state, and then re- 
tired for the enjoyment of a learned leisure. He was 
the model of a negotiator, uniting politeness and address 
to honesty. His works aro memoirs, miscellaneous let- 
ters, and observations on the United Provinces. D. 1700. 

le, in Maine, a post-township of Franklin co., 

abt. 150 m. N.W. of Augusta; pop. abt. 900. 


Temple, in N. Hampshire, a post-township of Hills- 


borough co., 33 m. S. S. W. of Concord; pop. abt. 600. 


Temple, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Berks co., 5 


m. N. N. E. of Reading. 


Tem'plemore, a neat modern town of Ireland, co. 


Tem plet, 
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actas a military republic independent of their authority, 
were probably the principal reasons which induced Pope 
Clement V. and Philip “the Fair” of France to con- 
cert their overthrow. The charges of heresy and idola- 
try, which were preferred against them, were at least 
unsupported by evidence. In 1307, Jacques de Molay, 
the Grand Master, baving been enticed into France, was 
arrested by Philip; the estates of the order were seized : 
many of the T. were burnt alive, after the mockery of 
a trial; and, in 1312, the order was abolished by a bull 
of Clement V. Its vast estates fell partly into the hands 
of the sovereigns of the countries. in which they were 
situated, partly into those of the Hospitallers and other 
military orders. Detached bodies of the order, however, 
continued to exist in different countries. 
TenpLars, Masonic Kxionrs, a modern adjunct to Free- 
masonry, based upon the ideas of the ancient Knights 
Templar. 
In England, a student of the law, so called from having 
chambers in the Temple, one of the inns of court, at 
London ; and which originally belonged to the Knights 
Templars. 
Pertaining, or having reference to, a temple, 
TEMPLARS, (INDEPENDENT ORDER OF Goop.) In Ithaca, 
New York, July 21, 1852, was organized the first soci- 
ety, by Nathaniel Curtis, who became their first Worthy 
Chief Templar, and on the 17th of August was chosen 
the first Grand Worthy Chief Templar. He was a man 
of broad views, who had been reformed by the Washing- 
tonians, and who at once threw into this new Order all 
his power, zeal, and energy. Ile established this new 
Temperance Order upon a new basis; discarding all 
beneficial features. Firstly; requiring as a qualification 
of membership the recognition of the existence and 
power of Almighty God, the Ruler of all things. Sec- 
ondly; the necessity of a life-long pledge to abstain to- 
tally from the use of any intoxicating liquors. Thirdly; 
the importance of bringing into the same bond the en- 
tire fumily circle that fad artived to years of discre- 
tion. Fourthly; the equality of all members of the 
Order, making no distinction in sex, color. sect, or cou- 
dition, merit being the only just qualification for office 
or position. It adopted from the first the motto of 
Fuith, Hope, and Charity, and also principles of Prohi- 
bition, and the duty of its members to reclaim the 
fallen, as well as save others from becoming addicted to 
the habit of using intoxicants, The whole ritualistic 
ceremony is replete with holy instructions. This Order 
has its password, grips, and signals, Some Christian 
denominations, recognizing its religious influence, have 
one of these societies connected with their church. There 
are four Degrees in this Order, Ist, The Subordinate or 
Lodge Degree: 2d, the Degree of Fidelity; 34, the De- 
ree of Charity; 4th, the Grand Lodge Degree. The 
tter forms the head or legislative body of the state 
where it exists, and is composed of representatives 
elected from the respective lodges within that jurisdic-! 
tion. In 1881 there were 46 of these Grand Lodges (in- 
cluding England and Scotland), with a membership of 
over 700,000. These Grand Bodies meet annnally. They 
elect representatives and form what is called the Right 
Worthy Grand Lodge, whose province it is to legislate 
upon all matters of general interest to the whole Order. 


Tipperary, 75 m. from Dublin, near the Devil's Bit 
Mountains; pop. 4,600. 

Template, n. (Arch. and Engin.) A 
short piece of timber or stone laid under the bearing of 


a girder, with the object of distributing the weight of Tenaeity, 


the latter; also, a mould used by bricklayers, masons, 
&c., for cutting or setting out work, or by millwrights 
for cutting the teeth of wheels; also, any plate or board 
formed to the exact dimensions of parts of engines and 
machines, so that new parts may be produced from such 
templets of the exact size required to fit the other parts. 
Tem’pleton, in Massachusetts, a post-village and twp. 
of Worcester co., 55 m. W. of Boston. 
Tem'pleville, in Maryland, a post-village of Queen 
Anne co., abt. 55 m. S.E. of Baltimore. 
Tem'po. n. [It., time.] (Hs.) Time. 
Tem'poral, a. (Fr. iemporel; Lat. temporalis, from 
tempus, time.] Pertaining or having reference to time; 
belonging to this liſe, or this world, or this body only; 
measured or limited by time, or by this life or mundane 
state of things; secular;—in distinction from sacred or 
eternal; as, temporal matters. Civil or political; — as 
opposed to ecclesiastical; as, temporal power. 

Temporal augment. (Gram.) Iu certain tenses, the 
augmentation of the short initial vowel of a verb into 
the curresponding long one, 

[Fr.] (Anat.) Pertaining or relating to the temple, or 
temples, cf the head; as, the temporal bone. 

n. That which is secular; a temporality. 

Temporal'itx, u. [L. Lat. ¢¢mporalitas, ecclesiastical 
goods.] (Eng. Law.) State or quality of being tempo- 
rary ;—in contradistiuction to perpetuity. 

(Eccl) See Te PoRALS. 

Tem porally. adv. Ina temporal manner. 

Tem'porals, Temporal ities, Tem'poral- 
ties, n. pl. Secular possessions; ecclesiastical reve- 
nues, proceeding frum lands, tenements, lay-fees, tithes, 
and the like; as, the Pope's temporalitics. 

Temporarily, adv. In a temporary manuer. 


temporary. 

Tem’porary, a. [Fr.temporaire.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to time; lasting but for a time; existing or con- 
tinuing for a limited period of time; — hence, fleeting; 
transitory; as, to obtain temporary relief or assistance, 
a temporary truce, a temporary expedient, &c. 

Temporization, (-za’shun,)n. Act of temporizing. 

Tem porize. v.n. [Fr. temporiser.) To comply with 
the time or occasion; to humor, or yield to, the current 
of opinion or the pressure of circumstances. — To delay ; 
to procrastinate, (R.) 

Tem'porizer, n. A trimmer; one who temporizes 
or yields to the time or to the force of circumstances, 
or complies with the prevailing opinions, modes, or 
occasions, 

Tem’porizing, n. A yielding to the time, or to its 
attondant circumstances; a complying with the pre- 
vailing opinions, fashions, or occasions. 

Tempt, (témt,) v.a. [Fr. tenter; Lat. tento, also tempto, 
to prove, to test, to urge.] To try; to attempt; to 
venture on; to endeavor to reach or accomplish; as, to 
tempt one’s fate. — To provoke; to incite; to instigate; 
to seck to persnade.— To test; to prove; to put to trial 
or demonstration, 

Je shall not tempt the Lord your God.”—Deut. vi. 16. 

—To tamper with; to excite; to solicit to an evil act; to 
incite to something wrongly, presenting inducements 
that are plausible or alluring, or by the offer of some 
pleasure or apparent advantage as the inducement; to 
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Ten, a. 


Tenacious, (te-nd’shus,) a. 


Tena‘ciously, adv. 
Tena’ciousness, n. State or quality of being tena- 


Tence, 


tentatio.) Act of tempting; allurement to evil or wrong- 
doing; enticement to sin or error proceeding from the 
prospect of pleasure or advantage. 

All temptation to transgress repel." — Miton. 


—State of being tempted or enticed to evil. — Trial; al- 


lurement; attraction; that which is presented to the 
mind or passions as an inducement to evil; as,a great 
city abounds with temptations. 


Tempter, ((ém’ter,) n. One who tempts; one who en- 


tices or solicits to evil. — Particularly, the arch-fiend; 
the Devil ; the great adversary of man. 


Tempting, p. a. Attractive; adupted to entice or 


allure; as, a tempting woman. 


Temp'tress, n. A female who beguiles, allures, be- 


witches, or entices. 

LA. S. tyn ; Lat. decem; Gr. deka.) Twice five ; 
nine and one, — Many; several ;— used as u kind of 
proverbial number; us, you have given for it ten times 
More than it is worth. 


—n. The sum of five and five; the number comprising nine 


and one. — A symbol expressing ten units, as X, or 10. 


Tenabil'ity, n. Same as TENABLENESS, q. v. 
Tenable, d. 


(Er. from Lat. terro, to hold tightly.] 
That may be held, maintained, or defended against an 
assailant, or against attempts to take or overthrow ít; 
as, a tenable fort or city. 


Ten'ableness, n. State of being tenable; tenability. 
Tenace, (ten’ds,) n. 


(Games.) In whist-playing, the 
stato of holding the best and third-best cards. 

Fr. tenace; Lat. tenaz.) 
Holding fast or inclined to hold fast; inclined to retain 
what is in possession ; retentive ; apt to retain long what 
is committed to it; as, a tenacious memory. — Adhesive ; 
apt to adhere to another body, as oily, glutinous, 
or viscous matter; as, glue is a tenacious substance. — 
Close-fisted ; niggardly ; meanly parsimonious. 

In a tenacious manner. 


cious. 

(tend re- te,) n. [Fr. tenacité ; Lat. tenacitas.] 
State or quality of being tenacious ; retentiveness ; ad- 
hesiveness; firmness; as, tenacity of opiuion. — Cohe- 
siveness; that quality of bodies which makes them 
stick or adhere to others; glutinous; stickiness; tuat 
quality of bodies which keeps them from parting with- 
out considerable force ; — op’ to fragility. Ses Sup. 


posed 
Tenac'ulum, n. [Lat., a holder.) (Serg.) A sharp- 


pointed, crooked instrument used by surgeons to trans- 
fix and pull out bleeding arteries which require to be tied. 


Tenaille, (ten-ile’,) n. [Fr.] (Fort.) A rampart raised 


in the main ditch immediately in front of the curtain 
between two bastions. ln its simplest form. it consists 
of two faces, coinciding in direction with the faces of 
the bastions, and consequently forming with each other 
a re-entering angle. A tenxille, however, usnally con- 
sists of three faces, of which two have the directions 
above stated, while the third forms a curtain, which is 
parallel to that of the enceinte. 


Tenaillon, or Great TenaiHe, (ten-ile’yon(g,) n. 


[Fr.] (Fort.) A species of exterior work constructed 
on each side of the ravelins, like the lunettes, to in- 
crease the strength of the ravelins, procure additional 
ground beyond the moat, or cover the shoulders of the 
bastions. 


Ten‘ancy, n. [L. Ent. tenantia, from Lat. teneo.) (Law.) 


A holding or possession of lands or tenements ; tenure. 


Ten’‘ant, n. (Lat. &neo, 1 hold.) (Law.) One who 


holds or possesses lands or tenements by any kind of 
title, either in fee, for life, for years, or at will. In a 
popular sense, he is one who has the temporary nse and 
occupation of lands or tenements which belong to an- 
other, the duration and other terms of whose ocenpa- 
tion are usually defined by an agreement called a lease. 


i —v.a. To hold or possess, as a tenant. 
Tem'porariness, n. State or condition of being 'Ten‘antable, a. 


In a state of repair ruitable for a 
tevant; fit to’ be rented. 


Tenlantableness, u. The state of being tenantable. 
Ten’antleas, a. 
Ten'antry, n. The body of tenants. 

Tenant’s (or Tennant’s) Harbor, in Maine. a pav. 


Having no tenant; unoccupied. 


of Knox co., on the Atlantic, 14 m. 8.8.W. of Rockland. 


Tenas'serim Provinces, in British Barmah. a long, 


narrow and mouptainons strip of territory in Further 
India, separated from Siam on the E. by a mountain- 
chain, and having on their W. the Indian Ocean and the 
Salween River. Ert. 500 m. long, and 40 to 80 broad. 
A canal through this peninsula and Siam is projected, 
connecting the bay of Bengal with the Gulf of Siam, 
commencing at Kraw, on the W. coast. Area, 33,000 sq. 
m. Pop. 150,000.—Also, a river of Further India, falling, 
after a course of 200 m., into the Indian Ocean. 


Ten’by, a small town and fashionable watering-place 


of England, in Wales, situated on Caermartben Ray, at 
the mouth of the Bristol Channel, 11 m. from Pembroke; 
pop. 3,200, 

(tdnece,) a 

town of France, dept. 

of the Haute Loire, 

on the Lignon, 9 m. 

from Yssengeaux ; 


tanche.| (Aud) Ti- 
nea ris, a fish Fig. 2481. rence, (Tinea vulgaris.) 


2 
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of the Carp family, or Cyprinidae, common in most of 


the lakes of Europe. Like the carp, the tench is ex- 
tremely tenacious of life. It is about 24 inches long, | 
and of a deep yellowish-brown (sometimes golden and 
greenish) color. 


Tend, v. a. [Lat. tendere.) To accompany as an assistant 


or protector; to watch; to guard; to look after, — To 
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monly called the Meal-worm, may be taken as tho type 
of the family. This insect frequeuts corn-mills, gran- 
aries, bake-houses, &c., doing much damage by devour- 
ing flour, meal, bran, &c. It is also very destructive to 
ship-biscuit packed in casks, which, when opened, are 
found eaten through in holes by these insccts and their 
larve. 


be attentive to; to attend. — Zo tend a vessel. (Naut.)|"Ten’edos. [Turk. Bogdsha-adassi.] An island belong- 


To turn or swing round, as a vessel when at single 
anchor, or moved by the head in a tide-way, at the 
beginning of the flood or ebb. — Mar. Dict. 


=v. m. To move in a certain direction. To be directed 


to any end or purpose; to aim. — To contribute. — To 
wait; to attend, as servants. (x.) 


Tendency, n. (Fr. tendance, from Lat. tendo, to 


stretch.) Direction or course towards any place, object, 
effect, or result ; inclination ; drift. 


Ten'der, n. One who attends or takes care of; a nurse. 


— On railways, a carriage which attends on the locomo- 
tive to supply the fuel. 

(Naut.) A small vessel employed to attend a larger 
one for supplying her with provisions and other stores, 
or to convey intelligence, and the like. 


ing to Turkey in the Grecian Archipelago, off the coast 
of Asia Minor, and adjoining ancient Troy, 14 m. S. of 
the Straits of Gallipoli. It is 5 m. long, by 3 wide, and 
famous for its Muscadine wine. — Also, the name of a 
town, the cap. of the island. 


Ten’‘ement, n. [Fr., from Lat. teneo, to para] A house; 


a building for a habitation; oran apartment in a build- 
ing, used by one family. 

(Law.) In its largest acceptation, denotes anything 
that may be holdeu in the legal sense; viz., all corpo- 
real hereditaments, and incorporeal hereditaments of a 
permanent nature issuing out of the same, as lands, 
houses, right of common, franchises, offices, &c. In its 
more narrow and popular signification, it is applied only 
to houses and other buildings. 
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hilly, and the west level. The western portion of the 
State, between the Mississippi and the Tennessee, is of 
the alluvial und eretaceous formation of the shores 
of the Atlantic 

und Gulf of Mexi- 

co. Extensive 

iron mines lie be- 

tween the Ten- 

nessee and Cum- 

berland rivers. 

In the limestone 

regions are nu- 

merous caves, È V s 

mostly unexplor- 5 * 

ed. Several in Te ey 

the Cumberland — ey 
Mountains are k 

100 feet deep, and 

miles in extent. 

A considerable 

river has been 

discovered in one Pig. 2483. — SEAL OF THE STATER. 
at a depth of 400 


(Law.) An offer to deliver something, made in pursu- Tenement/al, a. Pertaining to tenanted lands; that} feet; another opening perpendicularly in a mountain 
ance of some contract or obligation, under such cireum-| is, or may be, held by tenants. has never been fathomed. In some of these caves are 
stances as to require no further act from the party mak- Tenement/ary, d. Held by tenants. large deposits of fossil bones of extinct animals. In the 
iug it to complete the transfer. See LEGAL TENDER. Te’neoid, a. [Lat. tenia, a tape-worm.] Resembling, Enchanted Mountain are seen impressions of the feet 

—v.a. To offer in payment or satisfaction of a demind, or pertaining to, tape-worms. of men and animals in limestone. Tracts of several 
for saving x penalty or forfeiture. — To offer in words, Teneriffe, Cen'erif) See Canary ISLANDS. acres have sunk into caverns a hundred feet deep. In 
or to exhibit or present for acceptance. Te’nés, a seaport-town of Algeria, 190 m. W. of Algiers; many places are iuteresting remains of ancient mounds 

—a. [Fr. tendre; It. tenero; Lat. tener, soft, delicate. pop. 7,552. and fortifications. Agriculture is the chief ocenpation 
Easily impressed. broken, bruised, or injured not firm Tenes mus, n. [Or. teinesmos, from teinein, to stretch.) of the inhabitants. The products are much the same 


—Unwilling to cause pain; mild. — Apt to give pain; as, a 


Ten‘der-hearted, a. Having great sensibility ; sus- 


Ten‘derling, n. One made tender by too much kind- 
Tenderloin 


Ten’derly, adv. With tenderness; mildly; gently. 
Tenderness, n. The state or quality of being tender, 


or hard; as, “ the tender grass.” ( Milton.) — Very sen- (Med.) A continuous and painful sensation of the rec-| as those of Kentucky, with the addition of cotton. In- 


sible to impression or pain: easily pained. — Not hardy 
or able to endure hardship ; delicate ; effeminate—Weak ; 
feeble; as, tender age. — Susceptible of the softer pas- 
sions, as love, compassion, kindness; forgiving; kind; 
merciful; pitiful. — Exciting kind concern; expressive 
of the softer passions; dear; precious. — Careful to 
save inviolate, or nct to injure. 
“I have been tender of every particular person's reputation.“ 
Tillotson. 


tender subject. —Adapted to excite feeling or sympathy. 


ceptible of impressions or influence; very susceptible 
of the softer passions of love, pity, or kindness. 


nes3; a fondling. (R.)— The first horns of a deer. 
n. The tender, fleshy part in the hind- 
quarter of beef. 


or easily broken, brnised, or injured; softness; brittle- 
ness. — The state of being easily hurt; soreness. — Sus- 
ceptibility of the softer passions; sensibility. — Kind- 


tum; a constant straining and attempt to empty the 
bowel, with no result. This very distressing pain is a 
symptom or an effect of diarrhoea or dysentery. Sitting 
on a vessel filled with hot water for a few minutes bas 
been recommended for this exhausting complaint, but 
the best and most expeditious remedy is a suppository 
of three or four grains of soft opium passed up the rec- 
tum, the patient assuming the recunibent position till 
the opium begins to act. 


Ten‘et, n. [tae from tenere, to hold.] That which a 


person firmly belioves or maintains as a part of his 
creed; doctrine; opinion; principle; dogma. 


Ten’fold, a. Ten times more. 
Te’niers, Davin, the Exper, a celebrated painter of the 


Flemish school, was p. at Antwerp, in 1582; studied 
under Rubens, and afterwards at Rome. On his return 
to his native country, he occupied himself principally 
in the delineation of fairs, rustic sports, and carous- 
als, &, which he exhibited with such truth, humor, 
and originality, that he may be considered the founder 
of a style of painting which his son afterwards brought 
to perfection. His pictures are usually of a small size, 
and are highly valued. D. 1649. 


ness; compassion; pity; humanity; benevolence. —|TENters, Davi, the Younger, son of the preceding, was n. 


Extreme care or concern not to give or commit offence. 
— Cantious care to preserve or not to injure. — Softness 
of ox pression; pathos. 


Ten‘dinous, a. [It. tendinoso.] Pertaining to a ten- 


don; partaking of the nature of tendons. — Full of ten- 
dons; sinewy. 


Ten‘don, n. [Fr. and Sp.; Lat. tendo.) (Anat.) The white, 


glistening bands or cords, commonly called sines. which 
are continued from both ends of muscles to attach them 


at Brussels, in 1610. In his youth, such was his facility 
of imitating the styles of various masters, that he was 
called the Proteus, and the Ape of painting. He con- 
fined himself principally to the same kind of subjects as 
his father, but excelled him in correctness and finish. 
D. 1694. The younger T rose to the highest reputation 
in his profession, and was patronized by Christina of 
Sweden, the King of Spain, and other illustrious per- 
sonages. 


to the bones; the upper tendon, which is the shortest,|Tem’emile Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Mo- 


forms the head, or the fixed point of the muscle’s ori- 
gin ; the lower, and longest, its insertion. 
Tendo Achillis. See ACHILLIS TENDO. 


of Switzerland, on the E. side of the Lake of Joux. 
Height, 5,338 feet above sea-level. 


Ten drill. n. (Fr. tendron.] ( Bot.) Any slender twining 


or clasping part or organ by which a plant attuches 
itself to sume other object. 


nongahela River from Greene co, 


Tem” mile Valley, in Pennsylvania, a village of 


Greene co. 


Tendre, (Mont, ) (ten‘dr.) One of the Jura mountains Ten/nantite, n. (in.) A sulphide of copper, arsenic, 


and iron, occurring in lead-gray crystals. 


Ten’né, Tawny, or BRUSK, n. N ta netto, a chestnut.) 


(Her.) A color not often used in coat-armor. It is 
the same as tawny, and is composed of red, yellow, and 
brown; which, when mixed together, form a kind of 


dian corn, wheat, and oats are the principal corn crops, 
Cotton is grown in most parts of the State. Tobacco is 
also cultivated to a considerable extent. The principal 
farm crops for the year 1550, as returned by the 10th 
census, were: Indixn corn 2,833,017 bshs.; wheat 
7,331,480 bshs. ; oats 2,715,445 bshs. ; barley 30. 150 bshs. ; 
rye 156,446 bshs.; buckwheat 30,772 bshs. ; tobacco and 
cotton are also staple products. The poorer regions 
in T. abound in natural pastures. E.T. is noted for itá 
numerous fine quarries of marble, some of which are of 
special value and beauty, suited alike for houses, mantles 
and statuary. Many other rocks are found in this di- 
vision, among them the granite and the lithographic 
stones. Besides these there a'e numerous valuable 
mines of iron and conl, so adjacent to and convenient, 
that Knoxviile forms one of the best centres for iron in 
the South. In Iro, the capital engaged in the iron 
industry was $3,681,776; hands employed 3,077; wages 
paid $659,773; value of product $2.274,203. During the 
same year, T. produced 746 0..0 tons of Lituminovs coal, 
whose valne at mines was $625,954. The central por- 
tion of Middle T. is about 250 to 500 feet above sea level, 
and is extremely fertile. This comprises the garden 
spot of T. and the South, producing in great luxuriance 
all the crops of the temperate zone. It is a country 
of great wealth, and the people keep pace with the fer- 
tility of the land in intelligence and civilization. In W. 
T. the soil between the Mississippi and Tennessee rivers 
is finely adapted to all crops that require a fast growth, 
especially garden stuffs and small vegetables. These 
articles nre sent to the northern markets, anticipating 
the gardens in the N. by several weeks, and giviug large 
returns. Theclimate ot T. is temperate and remarkab 
salubrious, excepting in the swampy districts of the N. 
W. The east. div. is noted for its pure, bracing mountain 
air. The State is richly wooded with pine, oak, hickory, 
sugar-maple, cedar, and black walnut; the woods abound 
in game, as bears, deer, opossums, racoons, foxes, &c.; 
and the country is rich in horses, cattle, sheep, ani 
swine — the last rnnning in large herds in the woods, 
and fattening on nuts. — Counties and towns. The State 
is divided into the 94 following counties: 

Anderson, Fentress, Lauderdale, Roane, 


a i = ford, 
—a. Clasping; climbing. as a tendril. chestnut color. By some heralds it is called brusk, and Bene ie N e 


Tenebrif le. Tenebrificous, a. [From Lat. ten-| in engraving it is expressed by diagonal lines drawn from Bledsoe, Giles, Lincoln, 
ebre, darkness, and facere, to make.) Causing darkness.“ the sinister chief point, and traversed by horizontal ones. Blouut, Grainger, Macon, Sequa: 
Tene'brious, a. Dark; gloomy. Ten’nemann, WILHELM GOTTLIEB, a German philoso-| Bradley, Greene, Madison, Sevier, 
Ten’ebrose, a. Tenebrous. pher and historian of philosophy, n. 1761, at Brembach, Compoelly ie Che Maroa, Steg 
Tenebros'ity, n. Darkness; gloom. near Erfurt. He became, in ison, ordinary professor of | Carroll, Hancock,’ Maury, ` Stewart, 
Hardeman, McMinn, Sullivan, 


brous. 


Tenebrion ide, n. pl. (Zoöl.) A family of coleop- 


terous insects, distinguished by having the elytra not 


Fig. 2482. — TENEBRIO MOLITOR. 
1 ind 2, perfect insect; 3, pupa; 4, larva (meal - worm). 


goldered together, with the wings fitted for flight. The 
Tenebrio molitor (Fig. 2482), the larva of which is com- 


Teuſebrous. Ten’ebrose, a. Dark; gloomy. aginst ef at the University of Marburg, a post which] Carter, 
Ten’‘ebrousness, n. State or quality of being tene- 


e tilled till his death. His most important work is the 
Geschichte der Philosophie, published in cleven volumes, 
between 1798-1809. His well-known Manual of the His- 
tory of Philosophy, of which an English translation, by 
Johnson, appeared in 1832, is an epitome of the History 
Among Ts other works, are au exposition of the System 
of the Platonic Philosophy, and German. translations of 
Lockes Essay on the Human Understanding, and Hume's 
Inquiry concerning the Human Understanding. T. was 
a disciple of the Kantian philosophy, aud employed its 
terminology. D. 1819. 


| Tennessee’, one of the Southern States of the Ameri- 


cau Union, in the basin of the Mississippi, between Lat. 
35° and 36° 40’ N., and Lon. 82° and W., having N. 
Kentucky and Virginia, E. North Carolina, S. Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, and W. the river Mississippi, 
which divides it from Arkansas and Missouri; area, 
45,600 sq. m. The E. part of this State is intersected by 
the Alleghany chain, which here sometimes rises to the 
height of 2,000 ft.: the middle part is hilly, while the 
W. portion is an extensive undulating plain. Principal 
rivers, after the Mississippi, the Tennessee and Cumber- 
land, both tributaries of the Ohio. 7. is generally well 
watered, and, except in the mountainous parts, com- 
prises a good deal of excellent land. Eastern T. is 
crossed by several ridges of the Alleghany Mountains, 
some of which have elevations of 2,000 feet; the middle 
region between the Cumberland and Tennessee river is 
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Cheatham, Hardin, McNairy, 
Claiborne, Hawkins, Meigs, 
Haywood, Monroe, 
Henderson, Montgomery, 
Cumberland, Henry, Morgan, 
Davidson, Hickman, Obion, 
Deentur, Humphreys, Overton, 
De Kalb, Jackson, Perry, 
Dickson, Jefferson, Polk, 
Dyer, Johnson, Putnam, 
Fayette, Knox, Lake, Rhea, Wilson. 
Clay, Crockett, Hamblen, Houston, James, Loudon, Moore, Trous- 
dale, Unicoi. 
Cities and towns: Nashville, the cap.; Memphis, Knox- 
ville, Columbia, Murfreesborough, Shelbyville, Lebanon, 
Pulaski, Jackson, Brownsville, Franklin, Greenville, 
e f; n 3 of rail 
ant Brads 290818 em rane os es, at 
from 3 centres — Memphis, Nashville, and Knoxville, 
There are State asylums for the deaf and dumb at Knox- 
ville, and for the insane and blind at Nashville. The 
T. penitentiary is at Nashville; it is conducted upon 
the Auburn or silent system. In 1880, there was in T. 
4,326 manufacturing establishments, with an aggregate 
capital sf 820.092.845; hands employed 22,445; wages 
paid $5,254.775; value of materials $23,710,125; value 
of products $37,074,856.—In 1756 a settlement was 
formed near Knoxville, then a part of North Carolina. 
Nashville was settied near the close of the Revolution; 
in 1790, Tennessee was organized as a territory with 
Kentucky; and admitted, in 1796, into the Union asa 


Williamson, 


2342 TENO TENT TERC 


- separate State. In January, 1861, a proposition to secede| Tenot/omy,n. [From Gr. tenon, a tendon, and tem- Ten! ter. n. [ Lat. tenda, tentus, to streteh.] A stretcher; 
from the Union was defeated; but in June, carried by nein, to cut.) (Surg.) The operation of dividing aten-| a machine fur stretching cloth, by means of books 
n majority of 57,667. In ten months the State raised 50 don. — Dunglison. called tenter-hooks. 
regiments for the Southern Confederacy; while 5 or 6|Ten Pound Island, in Massachusetts, in Ann Har-|—v. a. To hang or stretch on tenters. 
were also recruited for the Umon. The State was the] bor. immediately 8 of Gloucester, contains a fixed light —v. n. To admit extension, as by tenters, 
scene, at Knoxville and Chattanooga, of some of the] 45 ft. above the sea; Lat. 42° 35° N., Lon. 70° 40’ W. Ten'terden, a town of England, in Kent, near the 
most important operations of the war. For years after | Ten'ree, n. (Z.) A small insectivorous quadruped of | river Rother, 24 m. from Canterbury. Pop. 4.500. 
the general pacification of the country, local disorders] Madagascar, allied to the hedgehog; it forms the type Tenth, a. The ordinal of ten; the first after the ninth. 
continued in 7, to disturb the tranquillity of the com- of the genus Centrtes, —n. The tenth part; tithe; the tenth part of annual pro- 
munity, and it was only in 1870 that, after the adoption | Ten sas, or Tensaw, a river of Louisiana, rises in Car- duce or increase. ` 
of the 15th amendment to the Constitution of the U.| roll parish, and unites with the Washita and Trinity, (Mus.) An interval, which is the octave of the chord. 
States, and of w new State constitution, T. was read-| after a S. course of 250 m., for 150 of which it is navi- Tenth‘ly, adv. In the tenth place. 
mitted to representation in Congress, Pup. in 1850) gable for steamboats duriug 6 months of the year. Tenthredin’ets, n. pl. (Zodl.) A family compris- 
1,542,359. See also, page 2.400. Tensas, in Luisiana, an E N.E. parish, bordering on ing Hymenopterous insects in which the female has 

Tennessee’, a river of the U. States, and the principal] the Mississippi River; area, 680 sq.m. Rivers. Teusus an ovipositor consisting of double saws lodged under 
tributary of the Ohio, formed by the junction of the] River and Macon Bayou. Surface, level; soil, fertile.| the body, and covered Dy two pieces which serve as a 
Clinch and Holston rivers, at Kingston, in Roane co., Cup. St. Joseph. sheath. They are en in their habits, and fly only 
Tennessee. It flows first S. W. to Chattanooga, in Hamil-|Tense, a. [Lit. tensus, from endo, to stretch.) Drawu| in the warmest days. Their larvæ have from 18 to 22 
ton co., thence S.W. and W., passing through N. Ala- tight; strained to stiffness; rigid; not lax; stretched. legs, and are found in communities on the leaves of 
bama, to the N.E. of Mississippi, from whence it proceeds |—[Lat. tempus.) (Gram.) The particular modification of | birch and alder, holding on by their true legs, while 


N., passing through Tennessee and Kentucky, and fall- 
ing into the Ohio River at Paducah, 48 m. from ita 
month. Its entire length is estimated at 800 m., and 
including the Holston, 1,100 m. It is navigable for 
stexmboats 280 m. to Florence, at the foot of the Muscle 
Shoals, above which it is again navigable 500 m. to 
Knoxville. 


a verb which expresses the time at which an action is 
conceived as taking place. The three primary or sim- 
ple T. are the present, past, and future; but these ndmit 
of various modifications in different languages. Iu Bng- 
lish there are six T. usually recognized; namely, the 
present, imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, future, and fu- 
ture perfect, 


the rest of the body is curved curiously upwards; or 
appearing like slugs on the leaves of the pear and other 
fruit-trees, and those of the rose; while others feed 
upon the stems of plants, or roll up a leaf, or coustruct 
cases of particles of leaves to hide in. 

Tenuiros' tres, n. pl. [Lat. tenuis, slender, and ros- 
trum, a beak.) (Zoél.) A tribe of insessorial birds, in- 


Tennessee, in Mlinnis, a post-village and township of 
McDonough co., 51 m. N.E. of Quincy; pop. abt. 1,719. 
Ten’‘nis, n. Fr. tenir, to hold.) A game in which a 
ball is kept np, or driven continuously to and fro, by sev- 
eral persons striking italternately, either with the hand 
or a small bat, called a racket, the object being to keep 
the ball in motion as long as possible, without allowing 
it to fall to the ground. This game was very popular 


Tense'ly, adv. With tension. 

Tense’ness, u. State of being tense or stretched to 
stifness. 

Temnsibil'ity, n. The state of being tensible. 

Ten'sible, a. Capable of being extended. (k.) 

‘Tensile, (fen’sil,) a. Capable of extension. 

Tensil'ity, n. The state or quality of being tensile. 

Tension, ((en’shun,)n, [Fr.; Lat. tensio, from tendere.) 


cluding those which have a long and slender bill. 

Tenu'ity, n. [Fr. ténuité; Lat. tenuitas.) State of 
being stretched out or drawn ont; thinness; small- 
ness in diameter; exility; thinness (applied to n bread 
substance), and slenderness (applied to one that is long): 
rarity ; rareness; thinness, as of a fluid; simplicity; 
plainness. 

Tenure, (yir,)n. [From Fr. tenir, to hold.] (Eng. Law.) 


with the nobility in most of the states of Europe, in the 
16th century. 

Ten’nyson, ALFRED, an English poet, n. in Somerby, 
Lincolnshire, 1809, was educated by his father, rector of 
Somerby, and in due course proceeded to Cambridge. 
With the exception of a volume of poems published in 
conjunction with his brother Charles, when they were 
boys. and a prize poem, composed whilst an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, 7. did not publish anything till 


Fig. 2484. — TENNYSON. 

1830, when he pnt forth a collection of poems, chiefly 
lyrical, which contained, amoug other pieces, Mariana ; 
Lilian; The Mermaid; Recollectiims af the Arabian 
Nights; The Dying Swan; All Things Will Die; and 
The Sea- Fairies. Two years after, T published a second 
volume containing, in addition to several of his former 
productions improved and altered, The Miller's Daugh- 
ter; The Lotos-Faters; Locksley Hall; Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere; The Talking Oak, &c. In 1847, T. gave 
to the public The Princess, and shortly after he was ap- 
pointed Poet Luureate. The Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington uppeared in 1852, Maud in 1855, and The 
ldylis of the King in 1859. A gorgeously illustrated 
edition of his poems has been published, upon which 
the best artists of the time have been employed. In 
1856 he was created D. C L. of the University of Oxford. 
In 1864 was published Enoch Arden, the most popular 
of all his books, having reached in his country alone a 
circulation of over one hundred thousand copies. He 
also wrote Joly Grail (1869; Queen Mary,a drama 
(1875). T. leadsa retired life at Farringford, Isle of Wight, 
and in a second residence that has been recently built by 
himself, in a picturesque valley in Surrey. His family 
consists of Mrs. 7. and two sons, 

Ten’on, n. Fr., from Lat teen, to hold.) (Carp. and 
Joinery.) The projection left at the end of a piece of 
timber to be inserted into a socket, or mortise, made to 
receive it. (See Fig. 1862.) 

Tenor. u. (Lat., from tenen, to hold.) Stamp; character. 

—Sense intended; purport; substance ; general course or 
drift; 4s, the tenor of a letter. 

( Mus.) The most common natural pitch of a man's 
voice in singing, or the higher of the two kinds of 
voices usually belonging to adult males; hence the part 


of a tune adapted to this voice, the second of the four Ten tative. a. 
parts, reckoning from the bass, — The person who sings n. 


the tenor, or the instrument that plays it. 


course of its words ns they succeed one another ; — the 


true intent and meaning of an instrument, — Burrill. Tent'ed, a. Covered or furnished with tents. 


Ten’sor, n. [From Lat. tendere, to stretch.] 


Tent, n. 


—. n. 
—v.a. To cover with tents; as, a tended field—To probe; Ter'aphim. (Jin, ) u. pi. [ Heb.. commonly translated 


í 
Tentatively, adv. 
(Law.) The exact copy of a writing, pursuing the|/Tent’-bed, n. A post-bedstead, having the roof formed 


The act of stretching or straining. — The state of being 
stretched or strained to stiffness —The degree of stretch- 
ing to which a wire, cord, piece of timber, &c., is strained 
by drawing it in the direction of its length. 

( Mech.) The force by which a bar or string is stretched. 
Thus, when a weight is suspended by a string, the ten- 
sion at every point of the latter is equal to that weight. 

( Physics.) Guses are bodies whose molecules are in 
aconstant state of repulsion, in virtue of which they 
possess the most perfect mobility, and are continually 
tending to occupy a greater space. This property of 
gases is known by the names ezpansibility, lension, or 
elastic force, from which they are often culled elastic 

7 See also TENSION oF LIQUID SURFACES, in Sup’, 


Ten'sity, n. The state of being tense; tenseness. 
Ten’'sive, a. 


Fr. tensif.] Giving a sensation of stiff- 
ness or contraction, 
(Anat.) 
The name of some muscles whose action is to stretch or 
make rigid some part. One of the most important is 
the tensor vaginæ femoris, or the muscle that stretches 
the thigh aud adjacent parts. 
Fr. lente; Lat. tentorium.] A pavilion or 
portable lodge, consisting of canvas or other coarse 
cloth, stretched and sustained by poles, used for shelter- 
ing persons from the weather. Dwelling in tents was 
very general in ancient times among eastern vations. 
The patrinrchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob dwelt in 
tents; and on es Ç" 2 
the exodus of - 
the Israelites 
from Egypt, 
throughout 
their peregri- 
nations until = — 
they obtained SEE A 
the promised _ vA 
land, and to 2 
some extent 822 
afterwards, = 
they adopted 
the same 
kind of habitation, Bnt the people most remarkable for 
this unsettled and wandering mode of life are the Arabs, 
who from the time of Ishmael to the present have con- 
tinued the custom of dwelling in tents, Amid the revo- 
lutions which have transferred kingdoms from one 
possessor to another, these wandering tribes still dwell 
in tents unsubdued and wild as was their progenitor. 
This kiud of dwelling is not, however, confined to the 
Arabs, bnt is used throughout the continent of Asia, 
and by the Indians of N. America. 
and among civilized nations, tents are almost excln- 
sively used as a shelter for soldiers when in active 
service, 

(Surg ) A roll of lint or linen, used to dilate an open- 
ing in the flesh, 
To lodge, as in a tent; to tabernacle. (x.) 


to search, as with a tent.— To keep open with a surgi- 
cal tent. 


Tentacle, (ten’ta-kl.) n. [Fr.; L. Lat. tentaculum.] 


(Au.) A term used in a restricted sense to signify the 
elongated, filiform, inarticulate appendages of the mouth 
of Annelides, but also applied to all appendages, whe- | 
ther jointed or not, which are used as instruments of 
exploration and prehension. Thus, the oral arms of the 
Polyps, the prehensile processes of Cirripeds and Anne- 
lides, the cephalic feet of the Cephalopods, the barbs of 
fishes, are termed tentacles 

(Fr. tentatif.) Trying; essay ing. 

An essay; a trial. 

In a tentative manner. 


Fr. 


The manner of holding lands or tenements of a superior, 
or the feudal relation which subsists between lord and 
vassal in respect of these. All land in England is held 
mediately or immediately of the crown, and thua, ulti- 
mately, all land is held of the king, who is lord para- 
mount, Tenants holding immediately under the king, 
when they grant out portions of their lands to in- 
ferior persons, become, with respect to these, lords, as 
they were tenants with respect to the king; thus par- 
taking of a middle nature, and hence called mesne ot 
middle lords. 

— Manner of holding or having possession of anything. 
Teocal li, n. pl. Pyramidal buildings erected for re 
ligious worship by the ancient inhabitants of Mexico. 
Tepean’‘ka, or Tepeaca, a town of Mexico, 30 m. 

from Puebla. Pop. unascertained. 

Tepeeotah, in Minnesota, a village of Wabashaw co, 
on the Mississippi River, abt. 7 m. 8.E. of Wabashaw. 
Tepefac'tion, n. Act or operation of making tepid 

or moderately warm; state of being made tepid. 

Te’pefy, v.a. [Lat. tepefacio—tepeo, to be moderately 
warm, and facio, to make.] To make tepid or moder- 
ately warm, 

Dv. n. To become moderately warm. 

Teph’'roite, n. [Gr. tephra, ash-gray.) ( Min.) A native 
silicate of manganese. 

Tephreo’sia, n. From Gr. tephros, ash-colored, gray.) 
2 A genus of herbs or shrubs, with unequally pin- 
Date leaves, order Fubucee. The Goats Rue or Cat- 
gut, T. Virginiana, is 1-2 feet high, with beautiful 
white and purple flowers. It is found in dry, sandy 
soil, from Canada to Florida. 


‘| Tepic’, a town of Mexico, state of Jalisco, 25 m. E. of 


Sun Blas; pop, abt. 12,000. 

Tepid, a. [Lat. tepidus.] Moderately warm; luke- 
warm. 

Tepid'ity, Te’pidness, n. 
Inkewarmuess. 

Te’por, n. [Lat.] Moderate or gentle warmth ; tepidity. 

Tequandama Falls, in S. America. See Bocora 
(Rio pe). 

Te'rah. (Script.) The son of Nahor, and father of 
Nabor, Haran, and Abraham (Gen. xi. 24), begat Abra- 
ham at the age of 72 years, in Ur of the Chaldeans. 
Upon Abraham's first call to remove into the luud of 
promise, Terah and all his family went with him as far 
as Haran, in Mesopotumia, about B. c. 1918 (Gen. xi. 31, 
32) He died there the same year, aged 275 years, 
Scripture intimates plainly that Terah bad fallen into 
idolatry, or had for a time mingled some idolatrous prac- 
tices with the worship of the true God (Josh. xxiv. 2, 14.) 


Moderate warmth; 


In modern times Teramo, (lai-ra’mo,) (anc. Inlerumna,) a town of 8. 


Italy, prov. of Abruzzo (Ultra I.), 28 m. N.E of Aquila, 
It carries on an active trade in corn, wine, and olives. 
Pop. 28.253. In the plain below T. took place, July 27, 
1460, between the army of John, Duke of Anjon. and 
the Milanese allies of Ferdinand I. of Aragon, one of the 
most sanguinary battles ever fought in Italy. 


idols.) (Script.) This word is used 13 or 14 times in the 
Old Testament, appearing to be applied to household 
gods, where worship was sometimes hlended with that 
of Jehovah. The images of Rachel (Gen. xxxi. 19, 30) 
were teraphim. 

Teratog’eny, n. The formation of monsters —Dungl. 

Teratology, n. (Gr. teras, monster, and logos, a dis- 
conrse.] Bombast in language. 

( Physiol.) A name given by Geoffroy St. Hilaire to the 
doctrine of congenital deformities, 

Terce, n. See TIERCE. 

Terceira, (ter-sai-e-ra.) a monntainous island near the 
coast of Africa, forming one of the group of the Azores; 
Lat. 38° 38/9” N., Lon. 37913 7” W. Area, 223 sq. m. 
Chief town, Angra. Pop. 50,000. 


like a tent. 
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Tercen’tenary, a. [Lat. ter, thrice, and centum, a 
hundred.) That compri three hundred years. 


TERM TERN 


Berce’ro, a river of the Argentine Republic, rises in} time or existence; the end or ending of a word; the 
the state of Cordova, aud flowing S. E. joins the Parana,| syllable or letter that ends a word; end; conclusion ; 
abt, 30 m. N. of Rosario, result; last purpose, 

Tercet, n. (Mus.) A third. Termina’‘tional, a. Pertaining to, or forming the 

Ter ebhinth-tree, x. (Bot.) Pistachia terebinthus.| end or concluding syllable. 

See PISTACHIA. Ter'minative, a. That terminates; absolute; not 

Terebran ‘tia, (-shz-ah,)n. (Zoöl.) Asectionofhymen-| relative. 
opterous insects, characterized by the possession of an Terminator, n. One who, or that which, terminates. 
anal instrument organized for the perforation of the Ter' miner, n. (Law.) See Over. 
bodies of animals, or the substance of plants. The borer | Termini, (tair’me-ne,) a Seaport town of Sicily, in the 
(terebra) is peculiar to the female, aud is composed of | Val di Mazzara, at the mouth of the river Termini, 23 
three long and slender pieces, of which two serve as a m. from Palermo; Lat. 35° 5° N., Lon. 13° 4% E. 1%. 
sheath for the third. 10,000. 

Terebratula, n. (Lat. terebro, to — 8 (Zoöl.) A Ter'minists, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A name given to a 
genus of deep-sea brachiopodous mollusca, in which one] class among the Calvinists whose tenet it is (or was, for 
of the valves is e for the transmission of a pe-] such opinions hardly exist at the present day) that 
dunole. there ure persons to whom God has fixed, by a secret 

Tere do, n. [Lat.; Gr. teredon, the ship-worm.] (Zodl.)| decree, a certain ferm before their death, after which He 
A genus of lamellibranchiate mollusks, family Piola-| no longer wills their salvation, however long they may 
did. Sve BORING-WORM. live. 

Terek’, a considerable river of Asiatic Russia, govt. of |\Terminol/ogy, n. [Gr. termdn, a boundary, logos, a 
Caucasus. After a course of 350 m., it divides in three] discourse.] The name given in every science or art, to 
branches, and falls into the Caspian Sea in Lat. 44° N., the definition of the words or phrases peculiarly em- 
Lon. 46° to 48° E. ployed in it; otherwise called technical terms. 

Terence, (Pontius TERENTIUS AFER,) a celebrated au- Ter’minos, (Lacuna DE,) in Mexico, a seaport-town of 
thor of comedies in the Latin tongue, supposed to have] Yucatan; Lat. 18° 88’ 24” N., Lon. 91° 50 42” W. Pop. 
been born in Carthage abont 194 n. o. He was carried] abt. 2,500. 
to Rome as a slave, aad brought out his first play, the Ter’minos Lake, an inlet of the Gulf of Mexico, di- 
Andria, in 166, and the others now extant between that] viding the Mexican states of Tabasco and Yucatan; be- 
period and 160 B. c Shortly afterwards he went on a| tween Lat. 18° and 19° N., Lon. 91° and 92° W.; 70 m. 
literary journey to Greece, and having translated the] long and 40 m. wide. 
plays of Menander, is supposed te have died on his Terminus. (AMyth.) A divinity among the Romans 
voyage home, about 146 B. c. supposed to preside over boundaries, frontiers, and land- 

Terenite, n. (Min.) A kind of altered scapolite. marks. He was represented with a human head and 

Terete’, a. (From t. tero, to rub.) (B.) Oylin-| neck, placed on a plinth, or column, and being destitute 
drical, and somewhat tapering. — Gray. of legs or arms, was thus supposed to testify his immov- 

Tergal, a. [Lat. tergum, the back.] Relating to the able and steadfast character. 
back; dorsal. Terminus, u.; pl. TenuIxt. [Lat.] A boundary line; 

Tergemlinous, a. [Lat. fr, thrice, and geminus, boundary; bound; limit; a column; also, the extreme 
twin.) Threefold. point, ns either end of a railway. 

Ter’giant, a. [Lat. tergum.) Showing the back part; Ter' mite, n. [Lat. termes, a bough or twig.] (Zodl.) 
recusant. One of the TERMITID, 7. v. 

Tergiferous, a. [Lat. tergum, and fero, to bear. ] Termit'ide, n. pl. Jb.) The Termite family. com- 
(Bot.) Dorsiferous. . prising neuropterous insects divided into several genera, 

Tergiversate, (ter-jiv'er-sdt,) v.n. [Fr. tergiverser,| which have the body depressed, wings when present 
from Lat. tergum, and verso, to turn.) To use evnsion; longer than the body and laid horizontally on the back, 
to shift; to boggle. head rounded, thorax nearly square or semicircular, ab- 

Tergiversa'tion, n. [Fr.] A shifting; shift; sub-] domen with two small conical points at the extremity, 
terfuge; evasion ; change; fickleness of conduct. and the legs short (Fig. 2486.) T. inhabit warm conn- 

Ter’giversator, n. That] One who practises ter- tries mainly, and are known by the name of White Ants. 
giversation. They live in communities, whose numbers are great. 

Tergum, n. [Lat., the bask] (Zoöl.) The upper or] Jn their communities there are five classes — males, 
supine surface of the abdomen, in insects. females, workers, neuters, and soldiers. The workers, 

Terlizzi, (tair-iit’se,) a town of S. Italy, 60 m. from] nenters, und soldiers seem all to be imperfectly devel- 
Taranto, and 7 from the Adriatic ; p. 13,136. oped females. They are among the most destructive of 

Term, n. (Fr. terme; Lat. terminus.) A limit; a boun-| all insects, particularly in the larva state, devouring all 
dary; a bound; a confine; the extremity of anything;| kinds of wooden furniture, boards, timber, and all the 
that which limits its extent.—The time for which any- 
thing lasts; any limited time. — The limitation of an 
estate; or, rather, tbe whole time or duration of the 
holding of an estate.—The time in which a court is held 
or open for the trial of canses.—The e during which 
instruction is regularly given to students in universi- 
ties and colleges.—A word or expression ; the word by 
whicha thing is expressed; that which fixes or determines 
ideas; a word or expression that denotes something 

~ peculiar to an art.—The subject or the predicate of a 
proposition in logic. — In algebra, a member of a com- 
pound quantity. 

l. Conditions; propositions stated or promises made, 
which, when assented to or accepted by another, settle 
the contract and bind the parties. 

v. a. To name; to call; to denominnte, 

Ter maganecy. u. Turbulence; tumultuousness. 4 

Ter'magant, a. (Corrupted from Tervagant, the name 2 
of an old Saracen deity, represented in old plays as of a 
most violont character.| Tumultuous; turbulent; bois- š 

+ terous or furious; quarrelsome ; scolding. Fig. 2486. 

—n. A boisterous, brawling, turbulent woman; a shrew; 1 and 2, perfect termites; 3, soldier; 4, worker, 

a yirago. wood-work of houses, excavating galleries in all direc- 

Termer. n. One who travels up from the country toa} tions in these materials, leaving only a thin surface- 
law term for the sake of tricks to be practised, and for crust or shell untouched, which on the slightest shock 
other purposes; — sometimes called term-trotter.— One| crumbles to pieces. A beautiful edifice in the Isle of 
who holds an estate for a term of years, or for lite. Worc.| France was thus entirely destroyed in a few months 

Ter’ minable, a. That may be terminated; limitable.] after its completion. Some species of this family raise 

Terminal, 4. [From Lat. terminus.) Forming the] their nests or domiciles above the surface of the ground, 
end or extremity; terminating; of, or belonging to, a in the form of pyramids or turrets, sometimes sur- 
terminus. mounted with a solid roof; they are so high — ten or 

=n. The extremity; the end. twelve feet sometimes — and uumerons, that they re- 

Termina ‘lia, n. (From Lat. terminus, the leaves being| semble a little village (Fig. 1048). Some species make 
in bunches at the end of all the branches.) (Bot.) A| their nests in the form of a globular mass upon trees. 
genus of trees or shrubs, order Combretacex, dispersed! Having become perfect insects, T. leave their retreats 
over the tropics of both hemispheres. ‘The astringent! and fly off at night in innumerable numbers. — Tenney. 
fruits of several of them are used in considerable quan- Termior. n. Law.) One who holds lands and tene- 
tities, chiefly by calico-printers, under the name of Myro-| ments for a term of years, or life. — Bouvier. 
balans, for the production of a permanent black. The Tern. u. (Zodl.) See STERNA. 
principal kinds of Myrobalan are the Chebullic, the Ter'nary. a. Lat. ternarius, from terni, three each.] 
produce of 7. chebula, which ure smooth and oval; and| Proceeding by threes; consisting of three. 
the Belleric, T. Bellerica, obscurely five-angled, and|—n. The number three. 
covered with grayish silky down, Ter'nnte, a. [Lat. ternus, three (distributive.) ] (Bot.) 

Ter’minate, v.a. [Fr. terminer, from Lat. terminus.]| A term applied when three things are in opposition 
To set bounds to; to mark off by boundaries; to bound; round a common axis; a whorl of three; as, ternate 
to limit; to set the extreme point or side of; to putan! leaves, f. e., leaves with three leaflets. 
end to; to complete; to finish; to close; to end. Ternaux, Guittaume Lovis, Baron, (tair’no,) a cele- 

—v.n. To be bounded or limited; to end; to come to the! brated French manufacturer of shawls, 3 1763; he was the 
farthest point in space ; to close; to come to a limit in! first to introduce spinning-machines in France. D. 1833. 
time. Terni, (tair'n-.) fang. Interamud, ] a town of Italy, 

—a. Limited; bounded; that comes to an end. in the former States of the Church, between two branches 

Termination, n. [Lat. terminatio.) Act of limiting! of the river Nera, 48 m. from Rome. The cascades of 
or secting bounds; act of terminating: act of ending or the Velino, abt. 4 m. from T., are considered among the 
concluding; bound; limit in space or extent; end in| finest in the world. Pop. 15.217. 
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'Terno'va, or Tin NvovA, a town of European Turkey iu 


Bulgaria, 110 miles from Adrianople. It stands on n ba- 
saltic hill 1,000 feet Ligh, and is inclosed by a wall and 
trench. Pop. 17,400. 

Ternstrimia’cea, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, 
alliance Guitiferates. Diaa. Biugle alternate leaves, 
without stipules, or with very small ones, symmetrical 
flowers, equilateral petals, versatile anthers, few or 
single seeds, and stigmas on a long style. The plants of 
this order are ornamental trees or shrubs, natives chiefly 
of South America, a few beiug found in the East Indies, 
China, and North America, and one only in Africa. See 
CAMELLIA, TEA, and GORDONIA. 

Ter‘odant, or Tarupant, a city of Morocco, cap. of 
prov. of Soos, 120 m. from Morocco. The inhabitants 
excel in the art of dyeing. Pop. 22,000. 

Terpsichore, (terp-sik’o-re.) (Ayth.) One of the 
Muses, daughter of Jupiter and 
Mnemosyne. She presided over 
dancing, and is represented as 
a young virgin, holding iu her 
hand a musical instrument 
(Fig. 2487). 

Terra, n. [Lat.] The earth. 

Ter'race, n. (Fr. terrasse.) A 
raised level space or platform 
of earth, supported on one or 
more sides by a wall or bank 
of turf, &c., used either for cul- 
tivation, or as a promenade.— 

The flat roof of a house. 

v. a. To furm into a terrace; 
to open to the air and light. 

Ter’ra-cot'ta, „; pl. TERRA- 
coTtas. [It.; Lat. terra cocta, 
baked clay.) (Fine Arts.) The 
Dame given to statues, archi- 
tectural decorations, figures, 
vases, &c., modelled or cast in 
a paste made of pipe or potter's 
clay and a fine-grained color- 
less sand, with pulverized pot- Fig. 2487.—TERPSICHORE. 
shreds, slowly dried in the air, 
and afterwards fired to a stony hardness in a proper kiln. 

Terra del Fuego, more correctly TIERRA-DEL-FUEGO, 


q. v. 

Terra di Lavo'ro, (anc. Campania Feliz,) a mari- 
time province of 8. Italy, now administratively called 
Caserta. Area, 2.500 square miles. It was anciently 
inhabited by the Ausonii, the Osci, and later by the 
Campani. T. di L. is watered by two rivers, the Liris, 
or Garigliano, and the Volturno. Towards the east, it 
is broken by the Apennines, and its beautiful ranges of 
hills are clothed with vine and olive yards, and studded 
with country-seats. It produces corn, strong wines, oil 
fruits, and silk. Its seaport-towns are populous and 
busy, although here and there the sea-board is inter- 
rupted by marshes. The climate is very mild in winter, 
and extremely hot in summer, Pp. 692,723. 

Terra di Sien'na, n. [It] (Painting.) A kind of 
ochre, of a brownish-yellow color. found near Sienna, in 
Italy. It is used as a paint both in its natural state 
(raw sienna), and after ignition, when it becomes of a 
rich chestnut color, and is called burnt sienna, 

Terra-firma, n. [Lat., firm or solid earth.) A term 
frequently employed to denote continental land as dis- 
tinguished from islands. 

Terra Japon‘ica, n. Seo Carxenu. 

Terrapin, n. (Z%;t.) The common name of the Emy- 
doidæ, a family of fresh-water turtles, which have the 
shell highest in the middle, and the sternum flat, broad, 
and long. It is the largest of all the turtle families, and 
its representatives present n wide range of difference. 
Most of ita members inhabit bogs, marshes, still streams, 
and ponds. Some, however, live upon the land; nearly 
all are perfectly harmless. Their food is both vegetable 
and animal. Their eggs are more or less elongated, and 
covered with a shell which is in most cases flexible. 
About 12 genera and 20 species belong to N. America, 
Cistudo Virginea, the Common Box Turtle of the United 
States, is about 7 inches long; its plastron is composed 
of two parts that are movable upon an axis, and which 
can be brought into close contact with the carapace, and 
thus completely conceal all the extremities of the ani- 
mal. They are found in dry woods. 

Terra’queous, a. [From Lat. terra, the earth, and 
aqua, water.] Consisting of land and water, as the globe 
or earth, 

Terre-aux-Boeufs, (ter-o-boof,) in Louisiana, a vil- 
lage of St. Bernard parish, 15 m. S. E. of New Orleans, 
Terre Bonne, (terr-bonn’,) in Louisiana, a S. E. par- 
ish, bordering on the Gulf of Mexico; area, 1,640 sq. m. 
It is drained by the Bluck, Caillou, and Terre Bonne 
bayous. Surface, low and flat, and subject to inunda- 

tions; soil, fertile. Cap. Houma. 
— A bayon of the above parish, which flows S. E. into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Terre Coupée, (ter-koo-pee’.) in Indiana, a post-vil- 
lage of St. Joseph co., 150 m. N.W. of Indianapolis. 

Terre-de-Haat, and Terre-de-Bas, (ter-de-ho’, 
and ter-de-ba’,)in the French W. Indies, two small islands 
forming the group of Petit-Terre, 26 m. E. of Guadeloupe. 

Terre faute, (ter’reh-hot,) in Illinois, a post-village 
and township of Henderson co., abt. 14 m. S.S.E of 
Burlington, Iowa; pop, abt. 200. 


Terre Haute, in Indiana, a thriving city, cap. of 


Vigo co., on the Wabash, 73 m. W.S.W. of Indianapolis, 
It is the centre of an active and important trade, is well 
built, on an elevated plateau, in a rich agricultural coun- 
try, with three railways, the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
machine shops, and manufactories. Pop. (1880) 26,040. 
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Terre Haute, in Missouri, a post-village of Putnam 

` Cos abt. 50 m. N. of La Clede, 

Terre Haute, in Okio, a post-village of Champaign 
co, 50 m, W. of Columbus. 

Ter'rell. in Georyia, a S.W. co.; area, 350 sq. m. It is 
drained by the Ichawaynockaway Creek. Surface, level; 
soil. generally fertile. Cap. Dawson. 

Terrene’, a. [Lat. terrenus.) Pertaining to the earth; 
earthy. — Earthly ; terrestrial, 

Terre Noir, (ter-nwur’,) “ Black Land,” in Arkansas, 
a township of Clarke co.; pop. abt. 300, 

Terre-plein, (tr’plin,) n. (br., from Lat. terra, and 
planus, level, vent. (Hirt) The upper surface of the 
rampart where the guns are placed and worked, 

Terrestrial, a. (Lat. errestris.| Pertaining to the 
earth; existing on the earth. — Consisting of earth. — 
Pertaining to the world, or to the present state; sub- 
Tonary.— Consisting of earth, as distinguished from 
waiter. 

An inhabitant of the earth. 

Terres'trially, adv. Ina terrestrial manner. 

Ter'vet, n. The ring on ú saddle through which the 
wig-reins pass, — Wright. 

Terre-ten‘ant, n. [Fr. terre, earth, and tenant, hold- 
ing.) (Law.) One who has the actual possession of 

“hind; but, in a more technical sense, he who is seized of 
the land. — Bouvier. 

‘Terre-verte, (ter'-vert,) n. 


apes 
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[Fr., green earth.] A 

es of chlorite of a green or olive color. The green 
erth of Verona, formerly used as u pigment, is a variety 
of this mineral, 

Ver’rible, a. (Fr.; Lat. terribilis, from lerreo, to 
lrighten.) Adapted to excite terror; adapted to impress 
dread, terrur, or solemn awe and revereuce, — Severe; 
extreme. (Colloq) 

Tor el bleaess, n. Quality or state of being terrible. 

r ribly, ade. In a manner to excite terror or fright. 
— Violently; very greatly, (Collog.) 

Terrier. u. [Fr., from Lat. terra.) (Zod!.) A small 
variety of dog, used for drawing out foxes, rats, &c, 
when they take to earth on being hunted; as, a Scotch 
terrier. 

(Feudal Law.) A register containing a description or 
ennmeration of the various lands and tenements held iu 
a manor, with the extent of the lands, the names of the 
tenants, and the rents or services due from each, 

Tevrifie, a. (Lat. terrificus.) Causing terror; dread- 
ful; wlapted to excite great tear or dread. 

Ter’rify, v. 4. To alarm or shock with fear; to 
frizhien. 

Terrig'enons, a. [From Lat. terra, the earth, and 
gima, to beget.] Earth-born; produced by the earth. 
Territo’rial, a. Pertaining to territory or land. — 

Limited to a certain district. 

Territo'rially, ade. Iu regard to territory. 

Territory. n. [Er territoire; Lat. territorium, from 
teera The extent or compass of land within the 
bounds, or belonging to the jurisdiction, of any state, 
city, or other body. 

(Amer. Law.) A portion of the country subject to 
and belonging to the U. States, which is not within the 
boundary of any of the States, and has a temporary 
government, — Bouvier. 

Terror, [Fr. terreur; Lat. terror, from terreo, to 
frighten.) Great fear; affrizht; violent fear, that agi- 
tates the body and mind. — That which may excite 
dread; the cause of extreme fear. 

Reign of Terror. (Fr. Hist.) A term generally ap- 
plied to tbat period of the Revolution when the execu- 
tions were most nnmerous, and the people living in 
constant terror in cunsequence of the ferocious conduct 
of their governors. It applies more properly to that 
period between October, 1793, when the revolutionary 
tribunal first came into permanent action, and the 
overthrow of Robespierre and his party, in July, 1794. 
The agents and partisans of the system have been 
termed Trrrorista. 

Terrorism, n. Government by terror and intimida- 
tion; a state of terror. — Worcester. 

Ter’ry, in Pennsylvania, a township of Bradford co.; 
pop. abt. 1,500, 

Ter rytown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Brad- 
ford co. 149 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Ter’ry ville, in (onnecticut, n post-village of Litchfield 
co., abt. 24 m. W. S. W. of Hartford. 

Terse, a. [Lat. &rsus, from tergeo, to wipe.] Elegant 
without pompousness; compact; as, lerse language. 

Tersely, adv. Neatly; inu terse manner. 

Terse’ness, n. The state or quality of being terse; 
neatness of style: smoothness of language, 

Tertial, (ter’shal,) a. (Zo) Applied to the quills 
growing on the last or innermost joint of a bird's 
wing 

Tertian, (ter’shan,) a. [From Lat, tertius, third.] Oc- 
curring every third year; as, a tertian fever. 

—n, (Med.) An intermittent fever or ague, the paroxysms 
of which vecur every other day. See AGUE. 

Tertiary, (ler'shi-a-ry.) a. Lat. tertearius.] Contain- 
ing a third part; third; pertaining to the third, 

—n. (Keel. Hist.) The mune given, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, to one who, without entering into the seclusion 
of a monastery, aspires to practise in ordinary life all 
the substantial obligations of the scheme of virtue sup» 
posed to be laid down in the Gospel. The obligation of 
tertiary, once accepted, is irrevocable, unless the party 
should be released, or should enter into a more strict 
religions order, 

Tertiary or Cenozoic Formation or Sys- 
tem. (Geol) In dividing the stratified crust of the 
earth into primary, secoudary, and tertiary formations, 
the eariy gevlogists regarded as tertiary all that occurs 
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above thechalk. In geology, the term is still retained; 
but the advance of the science has reudered it necessary 

t and modify its meaning. At the present day, 
even, the limits of the tertiary may be said to be unde- 
termined, some geologists embracing under that term 
all that lies between the chalk and boulder-drift, while 
others include the drift and every other accumulation 
iu which no trace of man or his works can be detected. 
Taking the formations as they occur in Europe, the 
general arrangement of the tertiary system (Fig. 1141) 
is us follows: — Post-tertiary, which includes the I es- 
tocrne (boulder or glacial dritt.) In the second place 
comes the tertiary system, properly speaking, which in- 
cludes the Pliocene (umunmealiferous, red, and coralline 
crag of Suflulk, &, the Miocene (Faluns of Touraine, 
Molape of Switzerland and Nebraska beds); and the 
Eocene (strata of Loudon and Paris basins, aud in the U. 
States the Claiborne beds). ‘The organic remains of the 
tertiary system are all of recent types. In their mineral 
constitution, these groups present great variety, consist- 
ing of clays, sands, marls, calcareous grits, limestones, 
Eypsum, aud beds of lignite, with evidences of frequent 
aiternations frou: marine to fresh-water conditions. The 
principal formations, how r. are clays and limestones. 
The tertiary formations of England, France, Italy, and 
Switzerland are those which have been most fully in- 
vestigated, and in cach country have been divided as we 
have described above. Among the fauna of the period, 
the most characteristic feature is decidedly the abun- 
dance of gigantic quadrupeds. In European tertiaries, 

e have elephants, mammoths, deinotheriums, palieo- 
theriums, rbinoceroses, &c.: in S. America, of mega- 
theriums, megalonyxes, glyptodons, &c.; and iu Austra- 
lia, of animals allied to the marsupials of that continent, 
but of more gigantic proportions, 

Tertal lian. Qcintus SEPTIMUSFLORENS TERTULIANUS, ) 
the first, aud one of the most celebrated, of the Latin 
Fathers, flourished about A. D. 214, in the reigns of 
the emperors Severus and Caracalla. Ile was son of a 
centurion in the service of the proconsul of Africa, aud 
Was born at Carthage; became an eminent rhetorician; 
was converted to the Christian religion either at Car- 
thage or Rome, and obtained the oltice of presbyter. 
Alter he was past middle-age, he embraced the doctrines 
of Montanas, to which his ardent, sensuous imagination, 
and ascetic tendeucies would naturally incline him. 
He is said to have been determined to that course by 
the ill treatment he received trom the Roman clergy. 
Whether he remained a Montanist till his death, or ul- 
timately returned to the Catholic Church, cannot be de- 
cided. He lived to great age, and ultimately wrote a 
very large number of works, some of which were early 
lust. The most importaut of his extant works are the 
Apologeticus Adrersus Gentes pro Christianis (addressed 
to the Roman magistracy fu 193); Ad Murtyres ; De Testi- 
monio Anima (in which he endeavors to work vut the 
idea of the preconformity of the human soul to the 
doctrine of Christ), De Priescriptione Mireticorum ; De 
Penitentia; De Patientis; De Oratione; und De Baptisma, 
His works are of four classes, — apologetical, practical, 
doctrinal, and polemical. They are characterized by 
vast learning, profound and comprehensive thought, 
fiery imagination, and passionate partisanship, leading 
into exaggeration and sophistry. His style is frequently 
obscure. 

Teruel, (tai-roo-el,) a town of Spain, prov. of Aragon, 
70 m. trom Valencia; yop. 7,145. 

Terza Ri’ma, n. [It., third or triple rhyme.} A com- 
plicated system of versification, rendered celebrated by 
Dante, who wrote in it his Divina Commedia, und 
adopted in English by Byron,in his Prophecy of Dante. 
The rhyme is thus arranged: At the commencement of 
a poem or portion of a poem in the ordinary Italian 
heroic lines of 11 syllables, verses 1 and 3 rhyme 
together, as do verses 2, 4, and 6; the third rhyme be- 
gins with verse 5, which rhymes to 7 and 9; the fourth 
is formed by 8, 10, and 12, and so on; and the poem or 
canto ends abruptly —the last rhyme, like the first, 
being on a couplet instead of a triplet. It is obvious 
that the rhyme is interlaced throughout, and contin- 
ually in suspeuse, so that no pause can be found until 
at the end of the poem or canto, as at the end of every 
line there must still be a rhyme incomplete. Brande. 

Terzetto, (tert-zel'to,) n. [It.] (Music.) A composition 
in three parts, 

Teschen, (sen,) a town of Austrian Silesia, on the 
Olsa, 60 m. from Olmutz; pop. 7,000, 

Tessin. See Ticino. 

Tes'sellar, a. [Lat. tessella, a small, square piece of 
wood Formed in squares. 

Tes’sellate, v.a. To form into squares or checkers ; 
to lay with checkered work. 

Tes'sellated. a. Formed in little squares or mosaic 
work ; checkered. See Mosaic. 

(Bot.) Spotted like a chess-board, 

|Tessella‘tion, n. Mosaic work, or the operation of 
making such. 

Tessernl. Tes‘sular, a. (Crystall.) Same as Moxo- 
METRIC, q. v. 

Test, n. [Lat. testa, a piece of burned clay, also a shell, 
from torre, to bake by heat.) (Mefal.) A large cupel, 
or a vessel in which metals are melted for trial and re- 
finement. — Exuninativu by the cupel; hence, any 
critical trial and examination. — Means of trial. — That 
with which anything is compared for proof of its gen- 
uibeness; a criterion; a standard. — Discriminative 
characteristic. — Jud ent; distinction. 

(Chem.) A substance which, on being applied to other 
substances whose composition is unknown, indicates, by 
the seusible effects which it produces or fails to produce, 
their constituent elements. — Dr. C. T. Jackson. 
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—v.a. To compare with a standard; to prove the trath 
or genuineness of by experiment, or by some fixed 
principle or standard. 

(Metal.) To refine, as gold or silver by means of lend, 
in a test, by the vitrification, scorification, ke. of all 
extraneous matter. 

(Chem.) To try or examine by applying a reagent or 
reagents. — Worcester. 

Testa, n. [Lat.,asbell.] (Zodl.) The covering of tes- 
taceous animala. 

( Bot.) The integuments of a seed. 

Testa cenn. n. (Z00l.) A mollusc covered with a 
calcareous shell. 

Testa‘ceous, a. [Lat. testaceus, from testa, a shell. 
Ol, or pertaining to shells; consisting of a bard shel 
or having a continuous shell which is often very thick 
and strong; pertaining to animals which have a strong, 
thick and entire shell, as oysters: — opposed to crusta- 
cen. 

Testaceous medicines or powders. (Med.) Powders 
consisting of burnt shells, 

Testament, n. [Fr.; It. testamento; Lat. testamen- 
tum, trom testor.) (Law.) Same as WILL, q. v. 

(Script) The name of each general division of the 
canonical books of the Scriptures; as, the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament. See BIuLE. 

Testament al, a. Testamentary. 

Testamentary, a. [Fr. testumentaire.] Of, or per- 
taining to, a testament, or to a will or wills.— Be 
queathed by will; given by testament. — Done by testa- 
ment or will. 

Testamenta’tion, n. The power or act of bestow- 
ing by testament or will. (n.) + 

Tes tate, a. (Lat. testatus.) (Law.) Having made and 
left a will. 

—n. A person who leaves a valid will at his death. 

Testa tor. n. [Lat.] A man who makes and leaves a 
will or testament at death, 

Testa‘trix, n. (Lat.] A female testator. 

Tester. u. [O. Fr. iste, the head.] The head or top 
of a bed. — A flat canopy over a bed, pulpit, tomb, Ac. 
— Lat. testa ; O. Fr. teste, w shell.) An old French coin of 
the value of about twelve cents, having the king’ 

head impressed upon it. 

Tes'ticle,n. [Lat. testiculus, dimin. of testis, a witness. 
(Anat.) One of the glands which secrete the semina! 
fluid in males; — so called because they testify the sex. 

Testicular, a. Relating to the testicles. 

Testic’ulate, a. (Bot.) Said of a root having two ob- 
long tubercles. 

Testifica’tion, n. [Lat. testificatio.] The act of tes- 
tifying or giving evidence. 

Tes tifler, n. One who testifies; one who gives testi- 
mony or bears witness to prove anything. 

Tes'tify, v. n. [Lat. testificor, from testis, a witness, 
and facere, to make.) To make a solemn declaration ; 
to establish sume fact; to give testimony. 

(Law.) To make a solemn declaration under oath, 
for the purpose of establishing or making proof of some 
fact to a court. — To declare a charge against one; to 
protest; to declare against. 

—v.a. To bear witness to; to support the truth of by 
testimony; to affirm or declare solemnly for the pur- 
pose of establishing a fact. 

Law.) To affirm or declare under oath, before a 
tribunal, for the purpose of proving some fuct. 

Testi“ gos, a group of islands in the Caribbean Sea, be- 
longing to Venezuela, 50 m. N.W. of Margarita; Lat. 
11° 23’ N., Lon. 639 12’ W. 

Tes'tily, adv. Fretiully; peevishly; with petulance, 

Testimo’nial, n. [Fr.] A writing or certificate in 
fuvor of one’s character or good conduct, 

—a. Relating to, or containing, testimony. 

Tes'timony, n. [Lat. testimonium, from testari, to 
witness.) A solemn declaration or affirmation made in 
judicial proceedings under oath, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing or proving some fact. — Attirmation ; declara- 
tion.— Open attestation; profession.— Proof of some 
fact; witness. 

Tes’tiness, n. The state or quality of being testy. 

Testing, n. The act of trying for proof. 

(Metal.) The operation of refining large quantities 
of gold and silver by means of lead, in the vessel called 
a lest or cupel. See CUPELLATION. 

Test’-paper, n. (Chem.) Paper colored by a concen- 
tra vegetable infusion, as of blue cabbage, or of lit 
mus, used as a chemical test. If colored by an infusion 
of blue cabbage, it acquires a bright-green color by con- 
tact with alkalies, and a bright-red color by contact 
with acids. 

Testu’dinal, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, the 
tortoise. 

Testudina’ria, n. [Lat testudo, a kupaq ( Bot.) 
A genus of plants, order Díiosemeaceg. T. elephantipes, 
the Tortoise-plant of the Cape, or Elephant'e-foot, is 
pretty generally known ju collections, from its having 
a very peculiar short thick stem, resembling an ele- 
phant’s foot; trom the topof this thick stem a climbing 
stem is sent, which bears leaves and flowers. It is cov- 
ered with a soft, corky bark, which is rugged and rough. 

Testadina'ta, n. pl. (Zotl.) An order of reptiles 
embracing the tortoises and turtles, ‘This word, adopted 
by Agassiz, is synonymous with CHELONIA, q. v. 

Testudina’rious, u. Relating to, or resembling the 

| shell of the tortoise, 

|Testu’dinate, Testudinated, a. [Lat. testudi- 
natus.) Roofed ; arched. 

Testudi'nide. n. pl. (Zotl.) The Land-tortuise 
family, See CHELONIA. 

Testudo. n. [Lat., the tortoise.) (Zodl.) A genus of 
reptiles, family Testudinidx, containing the European 
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Land-tortoise, T. grxca,6 to 10 inches long; and the 
Galapagos or indian Tortuise, T. indica, which is 3 feet 
long, and the largest land-tortoise known. 

(Aus.) The lyre of Mercury, originally made from the 
shell of a tortoise. 

(d.) An encysted tumor, supposed to resemble the 
shell of a tortoise. — Dunglison. 

(Mil.) A contrivance adopted by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans principally in attacking walls and fortified places. 
It was formed by a body of troops holding their shields 
above their heads, so as to overlap one another and 
form a kind of pent-house, which threw off the missiles 
of the enemy while the assuilants were approaching 
the walls. 

Tes ty, a. (O. Fr. testes, from teste, the head.] Fretful ; 
peevish ; petulant; easily irritated. 

Tetan‘ic, a. Relating to tetanus. 

<n. (Med.) A remedy which acts on the nerves, and, 
through them, on the muscles, occasioning, in large 
doses, convulsions, as nux vomica, strychnia, &c. Dungl. 

Tet‘nnus, n. [Lat.; Gr. tetanos, froin leino, I stretch. 
(ed.) A disease characterized by a violent and rigi 
spasm of many or all of the muscles of voluntary mo- 
tion. Persons of all ages und of both sexes are liable to 
its attack, but it occurs much more frequently in warm 
than in cold climates. It frequently arises from some 
irritation of the nerves, in consequence of local injury 
by puncture, incision, or laceration. In some instances 
it comes on suddenly and with great violence, but more 
frequently its attack is gradual, beginning with a slight 
stillness iu the back part of the neck, which in a short 
time is considerably increased, and, at length, renders 
the motion of the head difficult and painful. An un- 
easy sensation is felt at the root of the tongue, which 
increases and causes a difficulty in swallowing; at length 
preventing it altogether. A great tightness is perceived 
about the chest, with a violent pain at the lower part 
of the sternum, shooting into the back. A stiffness also 
takes place in the jaws, which soon increases to such a 
height that the teeth become so closely set together as 
not to admit of the smallest opening. This is the most 
common form of the disease, and is known as locked 
jaw, Frequently, however, the disease extends farther, 
and the muscles of the spine become ‘affected, s0 as 
to bend the body forcibly backwards, or, on the other 
hand, the muscles of the abdomen are affected, and the 
body bent forwards; and sometimes the muscles both 
before and behind are affected. These spasms are at- 
tended with the most severe pain, but seldom with any 
fever. This disease is frequently fatal, and, unfortu- 
nately, it too often resists every mode of treatment. 
The modes of treatment indicated by the disease are: 1. 
The removal of any local irritation which may appear 
to have excited it; 2. Lessening the general irritability 


and spasmodic tendency; and 3. Restoring the tone of 
the system. Opium is the remedy which is most fre- 
queutly resorted to in such cases, which must be given 


in very large doses, repeated at short intervals. Some 
recommend purgatives givensin large doses, and con- 
tinued fur some time. hen the jaws have become 
locked, it is necessary to administer food or medicine in 
the form of clysters, or something to draw sume of the 
front teeth. 

Tête, (tat,) n. [Fr., the head.] A kind of wig made of 
false hair. 

Tete - a- tete, (tdi a · tãt,) n. [Fr.] A familiar conversa- 
tion or interview. 

—adv. Fatiliarly. 

Tete Des Morts, in Jowa, a township of Jackson co., 
on the Mississippi River, 

Téte-de-pont, (tut-de-pong’,) n. [Fr.] (261) See 
BRIDGE-HEAD. 

Teth'er. n. A rope or chain by which a beast is fast- 
ened or confined for feeding within certain limits. 

—v.a. To confine, as a beast, with a rope or chain for 
feeding within certain limits. 

Tethys. (Myth.) A daughter of Oranos or Uranus 
(heaven), and of Gaia, or Gæa (earth), and the wife of 
Oceauus: — used for the sea in the later Greek and 
Roman poets: 

Tethys, n. (Gr. tethos, an oyster.] (Zoöl.) A genus 
of nudibranchiate gasteropods, found by Cuvier, und 
characterized by having two rows of branchiw along the 
back in the form of tafts. 

Tetrabranceh ‘iata, n. pl. (Zoöl.) An order of Crpha- 
lopods, which are nearly extinct, the only remaining 
representative of it being the Pearly Nautilus. 

Tetrace'ra, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Dùil- 
lniacex, consisting chiefly of climbing shrubs, widely 
spread over the tropics of Asia, Africa, and America. 
The species have some astringent qualities. 

Tetrachot’omous, z. (Gr. tetrachos, in a fourfold 
manner, and femno, to cut.] (Bot.) Applied toa stem 
that ramifies in fours. — Loudon. 

Tetraco'lon,n. (Gr. tetra, four, and kolon, limb.) 
(Pros.) A division of lyric poetry consisting of four 
verses ; a stanza. — Crabb, 

Yet'rad, n. (Lat. tetras.| The number four; — à col- 
lection of feur things. 

Tetradac’tyl,n. (Fr. étradactyle.] (Zoöl.) An ani- 
mal having four toes. 

Yetrade’ca s, n. pl. ( Zoñl.) An order of Crustacea, 
which uormally have seven cephalic segments and pairs 
of appendages, and seven foot-rings or pairs of feet. 

Tet'radrachm, n. [Gr. teira, four, and drachma, a 
drachm.] (Numzs.) A silver coin (Fig. 78 and 149). 

Tetradyna‘mia, n. (Gr. tetra, and dynamis, power.] 
(int) A class of plants which, in the Linnean system, 

neludes those whose flowers have six stamens, two of 
which are shorter than the others. . 
Tet'ragon, n. [Gr. tetregonos, from tetra, for tessares, 
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four, and génia, an angle.] (Geom.) A plane figure hav- 
ing four angles; a quadrangle, as a square, a rhoinbus,&c. 

Tetrag’onal, a. Pertaining to a tetragon; having 
four angles or sides, 

Tetragonia’cer, n. pl. (Bot.) A small order of 
plants, alliance Ficoidales. Diag. No petals, and sev- 
eral consolidated carpels. They are succulent, leaved, 
herbaceous plants, or small shrubs, chiefly natives of 
New Zealand. 

Tetray'onoilds, n. pl. (em.) See ATOMERCHANICS. 

Tetragy’nia, n. (Bot.) One of the orders of the Lin- 
nenn classification, comprising plants with four pistils. 

Tetrahe’dral, a. Having four sides; having four 
equal and equilateral triangles. 

Tetrahe’drite, n. (So called from the tetrahedral 
form of the crystals in which it usually occurs.) (Min.) 
A native sulphide of copper, containing variable propor- 
tions of antimony or arsenic, or of both antimony and 
arsenic, and sometimes of silver or of mercury. 

Tetrahedron, n. (Gr. tetra, and hedra, a side. See 
CATHEDRAL.) (Geom.) A solid figure having four sides, 
or four equilateral and equal triangles; or it is a trian- 
gular pyramid having four equal aud equilateral faces, 

Tetrahexahe’dron, n. Gr. letra, ex, six, and edra, 
a base.] (Crystal.) A crystal having 24 faces, each of 
which is an isosceles triangle. — Shevard. 

Tetram'eter, n. (Gr. ttrametros.| (Ane. Pros.) A 
verse consisting of four measures. 

Tetran’dria, n. (Bot) The fourth class of the Lin- 
næan system of classification, containing plants fur- 
nished with four stamens, 

Tetra’‘odon, n. (Zoll.) A genus of bony fishes, order 
Plectognathes, Like the Diodon, they have the faculty 
of inflating them- 
selves, by fillin 
with air a thin aid 
extensile membran- 
ous sac, which ad- 
heres to the perito- 
neum the whole 
length of the abdo- 
men. When thus 
inflated, they roll 
over, and float with 
the belly upper- 
most, without any 
power of directing 
their course. Each jaw of the T. is marked with a su- 
ture, so as to give the appearance of four teeth. The 
spines are small and low, and some species are reckoned 
poisonous, 

Tetraon’'idre, n. pl. (Zoöl.) See GROUSE. 

Tetrapet/alous, a. (Bot.) Having four petals, 

Tetraphar’macon, n. (Gr. tetra, and pharmacon,a 
drug.] (d.) An ointment composed of four reme- 
divs; viz., wax, resin, lard, and pitch. 

Te'trarch, n. [From Gr. tetra, and arché, sovereignty.) 
(Roman Hist.) The governor of a fourth part of a coun- 
try. This was a title granted by the Romans to some 
tributary princes, whom they did not dignify with the 
style of king. Such were the sons of Herod the Great, 
among whom his dominions were divided after his death. 

Tetrarch’ate, Tet'rarehy. n. The fourth part of 
a province under a Roman tetrarch, or the office of a 
tetrarch, 

Tetrasep’alous, a. (Bot.) Having four sepals. 

Tetrasperm'ous, a. (Bot.) Having four seeds. 

Tet'raspore, n. [Fr. spora,a seed.) (Bot.) One of 
the forms of fructification found in some sea-weeds. It 
consists of little clusters of spores, in most cases four in 
number, but very rarely eight. 

Tet'rastich, a. [Gr. tetrastychos, in four rows. ] ( Poetry.) 
A stanza of four verses. 

Tet'rastyle, n. [Gr. tetrastylos.) (Arch.) A build- 
ing having four columns in front. 

Tetrasyllab'ie. Tetrasyllab'ieal, a. Consist- 
ing of four syllables, 

Tetrasyl lable, x. (Gr. tetra, and syllabé, a syllable.) 
A word consisting of four syllables. 

Tet'ter, n. [A. S. teter, tetr.) The HERPES, g. v. 

—v.a. To affect with the disease called tetter. 

Tet'ter-tot'ter, n. An amusement of children, in 
which one or more ride upon each end of a plank or 
piece of timber, balanced upon some support in the 
middle; see-saw ; also called titter-come-totter. Worcester. 

Tetuan, (tet-oo-an”,) a seaport-town of Morocco, Africa, 
prov. of El Garb, on the Mediterranean, immediately 
within the Straits of Gibraltar, 22 m. from Ceuta. The 
environs are carefully planted with vineyards and gar- 
dens; the grapes are exquisite, and the oranges reck- 
oned, by some, superior to any in the world. Lat. 35° 
50 N., Lon. 5° 20 W. In 1861, the Spanish government, 
having determined to abandon its claims against Mo- 
rocco, declared 7. the property of Spain, rendered it 
impregnable, and colonized its territory. Pop. 17,000. 

Teu’crium, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order La- 
miaceze, consisting of herbs and shrubs widely dispersed 
throughout the world, but abounding chiefly in the 
northern temperate and subtropical regions of the east- 
ern hemisphere. They are called Germanders. Several 
species were formerly reputed to pussess medicinal vir- 
tues, but are now discarded. The genus is represented 
in N. America by T. Canadense, the wild Germander, 
about two feet high, found in fields aud roadsides 
throughout the U. States. 

Teutates. (th. A deity mentioned by Lucan as 
being worshipped with sacrifices not unlike those of 
Moloch. 


Fig. 2488. — GLOBE-FISH. 
(Tetraodon hispidus.) 


Teuthi'dee, n. pl. (Zoöl.) The Lancet-fish family, 
comprising acanthoptery ious, spine-rayed, herbivorous 
fishes which inhabit the warmer seas. 
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Teuꝰ ton, n. One of the Teutones or Teutons. See Tev- 
TONES, 

Teu’tones, ot Teu' tons, n. pl. A powerful German 
tribe, which, iu alliance with the Cimbri, advanced into 
lllyria, and defeated the consul Cn. Papirius Carbo, at 
Norela, B. O. 113. They afterwards forced their way into 
Roman Gaul, and defeated Manlius and Scipio, p C. 105; 
and they invaded Spain, B. O. 104. On their retreat from 
Spain, they were met by the Romans, under Marius, at 
Aque Sexti, the modern Aix, and totally defeated, 
B. 0. 102 

Teuton’'ic, a. Pertaining to the Teutones or Teutons, 

Teutonic languages. A name given to the dialects 
which are comprised under the Uigh German, Low Ger 
man, and Scandinavian branches of the Aryan family 
of languages, Of these, the English and Dutch belong 
to the Low German branch. These dialects cannot be 
directly derived from each other, any more than Greek 
can be derived from Latin, or Latin from Greek, or either 
of these from Sanskrit; and if they are traceable at all 
to a common source, this source must be found in a lan- 
guage preceding all dialects which are known to us his- 
torically. It need scarcely be said that the language of 
a tribe or nation is no conclusive evidence in questions 
of ethnology. 

—n. The Teutonic lan, e. 

Teuton‘ic Order, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A military re- 
ligious order, which took its rise about 1189, during the 
Crusades. Frederick of Suabia, on his arrival with his 
army before Acre, in 1191, under the sanction of a bull 
of Pope Coelestine III., named it the Order of the Ger- 
man House of the Holy Virgin of Jerusalem. After 
their return to Germany, they were, in 1226, invited by 
Conrad, duke of Masovia, to assist him in conquering 
the heathen Prussians, aud a bull was issued, empower- 
ing them to do so. They settled in Poland in 1233, aud 
were united with the Brethren of the Sword in 127. 
They conquered Prussia in 1283; but insurrections after- 
wards broke out, and they were defeated by the Poles 
and Lithuanians in a great battle near Tunnenburg. in 
Germany, July 15, 1410, when the grand master and 
40,000 of his followers were slain. The order, dissolved 
by the peace of Cracow, in 1525, was abolished by Napo- 
leon I., in 1809, 

Teutonia, in Pennsylvania, a village of McKean co., 
190 m. N. W. of Harrisburg. 

Teutonieism, (-sizm,) n. A Germanism. 

Teutopolis, in inois, a post- village of Effingham 
co., 88 m. S. E. of Springfield. 

Tev'iot, a river of Scotland, in Roxburghshire, unites 
with the Tweed at Kelso, 

Tew, v. d. [A. S. tawian.] To prepare or dress by 
beating, ns hemp or leather.—To beat; to pull.— To 
tease. — Worcester. 

Tewel. ((i’e/,)n. Fr. tuyan.] A pipe or funnel, as for 
smoke; an iron pipe in a forge to receive the pipe of a 
bellows. 

Tewkesbury, (litkes/ber-re,) a town of England, in 
Gloucestershire, on the Avon, 10 m. from Gloucester. 
Manuf. Stocking framework-knitting, particularly in 
cotton. Pop. 7,000. 

Tewkesbury, in New Jersey, a township of Hunter- 
don co.; pop. abt, 2.333. 

Tewksbury, in Mass., a post-vill. and twp. of Mid- 
dlesex co., abt. 22 m. N.W. of Boston; pop. in 1870, 1,945. 

Texe’na, in Tezas, a post-village, cap. of Jackson co., 
150 m. S. E. of Austin city. 

Te’xas, one of the S.W. States of the American Union, 
is situated between Lat. 25° 50’ and 36° 30’ N., and Lon. 
93° 30’ and 107° W.; extreme length from S. E. to N.W. 
more than 800 m.; greatest breadth from E. to W., abt. 
750 m.; area, 237,504 sq. m. It is bounded N. by New 
Mexico, the Indian Territory, from which it is separated 
by the Red River and Arkansas; E. by Arkansas and 
Louisiana, from the latter of which it is separated in 
part by the Sabine; S. E. by the Gulf of Mexico; and 

W. and W. by Mexico and New Mexico. It is the 
largest State in the Union, and has a territory nearly 6 
times as great as thatof Pennsylvania. The general 
aspect of the country is that of a vast inclined plane, 
gradually sloping from the mountains on the W. east- 
ward to the sea, and intersected by numerous rivers, all 
having a S. E. direction. The State may be divided into 
three separate regions, differing in many respects from 
each other. The first, or level, region, extends along 
the coast with a breadth inland varying from 100 to 
70 and 30 m. The soil of this region is principally a 
rich pasture land. The second division, the largest of 
the three, is the undulating or rolling-prairie region, 
which extends for 150 or 200 m. farther inland, its wide 
grassy tracts alternating with others that are thickly 
timbered. These last are especially prevalent in the 
E., though the « 
bottoms and river 
valleys through- 
out the whole 


region are well 
wooded. Lime- 
stone and sand- 
stone form the 
common sub- 
strata of this re- 
gion; the upper 
soil consists of a 
Tich friable loam, 
mixed indeed 
with sand, but 


seldom to such 
an extent as to 
prevent the cul- 
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exhansting products. The third, or mountainons region, 
situated principally in the 8. includes the Sierra 
Guadalupe, a portion of the Mexican Alps, and a desert 
trict ut the footof the mountains. It has been little ex- 
plored, and is without settlemeuts. The mountain sides 
are clothed with forests of pine, oak, cedar, and a great 
variety of trees and shrubs, and they inclose extensive 
alluvial valleys, most of which are susceptible of irriga- 
tion and culture. After the rivers already named, the 
rincipal, proceeding from N. to S., are the Neches, Trin- 
ty, Brazos, Colorado, and Nueces. They all fall into the 
Gulf of Mexico, or rather («xcept tho Brazos) into its 
bays and lagoons. The coast presents everywhere for- 
midable obstacles to navigation, in the long, low, narrow 
belts of land by which it is fenced, and which bound 
the lagoons: in the want of harbors for vessels drawing 
More than 12½ ft. water; and in the bars at the mouths 
of the rivers. Still, however, steam-vessela have been 
able to enter and ascend these rivera to a considerable 
distance. The Rio Grande del Norte, a noble stream, 
having an estimated course of 1,500 m., is, though in 
parts broken by rapids, an important commercial chan- 
nel. Galveston Bay, into which the Trinity flows, by 
far the finest on the coast, is about 35 m. in length N. 
and 3. and from 12 to 18 E. and W. Its average depth 
is about 12 ft., but in the channel there are from 18 to 
30 ft. water. The Texan year is divided into a wet and a 
dry season. The former lasts from December to March, 
during which N. and N.E. winds ure most prevalent; 
the latter, from March till the end of November, during 
which the winds vary from the S.E. round to S.W. It 
may be subdivided into spring, summer, and autumn. 
From April to September the thermometer in different 
parts of the country has been found, at a general 
average, to range from 63° to 100°; average heat, 9 
A. M., 739 F.; at noon, 83°; 3 P. u., 770. These great 
heats are, however, tempered by continual and strong 
breezes, which commence soon after sunrise, and con- 
tinue till about 3 or 4 o'clock P. u, and the nights 
throughout the year are cool. From March to Octo- 
ber little rain falls, though thunder-storms frequently 
octur. During the rest of the year wet weather is 
prevalent; the rivers swell and inundate the country, 
anid the roads are generally rendered impassable, Snow 
is seldom scen in the winter, except on the mountains. 
The sarface is in most parts covered with luxuriant na- 
tive grass, comprising, with the common ee 
the gama, musqnite, wild clover, and wild rye, and af- 
fording excellent pusturage. It has also an ample sup- 
ply of timber, as well for use as for ornament. Live- 
Oak (Quercus sempervirens), so Valuable for ship-bnild- 
ing, is here more abundant and of better quality, per- 
haps, than in any other part of America. White, black, 
and post-oak, ash, elm, hickory, mezquite (acacia), wal- 
nut, sycamore, bois d'arc, (so called from the Indians 
using it to make their bows,) cypress, and caoutchouc, 
are among the common trees; and the mountainous 
parts in the S. E. abuund with pine and cedar of fine 
qwality. Among the natural curiosities of the country 
is the Cross- timber“ of N. Texas, a continuous series 
of forests, varying in width from 5 to 50 m., and extend- 
ing in a direct line about the 97° of W. Lon. from the 
woody region at the sources of the Trinity, northward 
to the Arkansas River. It appears at a distance like an 
immense wall of wood, and such is its linear regularity, 
frum the W., that it looks as if it were planted by art. 
It forms the great boundary of the W. prairies. Texas 
is amply supplied with fruits and garden products. The 
climate of the lowlands is too warm for the apple, 
but alinost every other fruit of temperate climates comes 
to perfection. Peaches, melons, figs, oranges, lemons, 
Pine-uppies, dates, and olives, may be grown in different 
localities with little cost. Grapes are abundant, and 
being free from the “ foxy ” flavor common tothe grapes 
of most parts of America, very tolerable wine has been 
made from them, Vanilla, indigo, sarsaparilla, and a 
large variety of dyeing and medicinal shrubs and plants, 
are indigenous; and on all the river-bottoms is an un- 
dergrowth of cane so thick as to be almost impervious. 
Along the water-courses also and near the sea, the larger 
trees are sometimes wreathed with Spanish moss, which 
serves both for fodder and fur the manufacture of cheap 
bedding. The flora of Texas is particularly rich and 
copions. Cotton was the great agricultural staple before 
the Civil War, and is still largely cultivated, the best 
being produced in the low alluvial soils, and on the roll- 
ing or undulating lands. The rearing of live-stock has 
been long the principal and favorite occupation of the 
Texan settlers, and many of the prairies are covered 
with a valuable breed of oxen, which scarcely require, 
and certainly do not receive, much more care or atten- 
tion than the prairie deer. It is usually estimated that 
100 cows and calves, purchased for $1,000, will, in ten 
years, have increased abont 36-fold, thus numbering 
3,600, worth, at the same price, 836.000. A profitable 
trade in cattle is opened with New Orleans; and the W. 
India islands offer coffee, which the Texans use largely 
in exchange for cattle. The rearing of horses and mules 
is extensively pursued; sheep thrive on the upper lands, 
but require folding. Bears, cougars, peccaries, wolves, 
foxes, and racoons are common. Lis divided into 50 
unorganized and 174 organized counties ; total, 224, viz. : 
Callahan, Concho, 
Cameron, Cook, 
Casa, Coryell, 
Chambers, Dalias, 
Cherokee, Davis, 
Ciny, Dawson, 
Coleman, Denmit, 
Collin, Denton, 
Colorndo, De Witt, 
Comal, Duval, 
Comanche, Eastland, , 


Blanco, 
Bosque, 
Bowie, 
Brazovia, 


Anderson, 
Angelina, 
Archer, 
Atascosa, 
Austin, 
Baudera, 
Bastrop, 
Baylor, 
Bee, Hurpet, 
Bell, Caldwell, 
Bexar & Bexar dist., Calhoun, 
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Edwards, 
Ellis, 

EI Paso, 
Eucinal, 
Erath, 
Falls, 
Fannin, 
Fayette, 
Fort Bend, 
Freestone, 
Frio, 
Galveston, 
Gillespie, 
Goliad, 
Gonzales, 
Grayson, 
Grimes, 
Guadalupe, 
Hamilton, 
Hardeman, 
Hardin, 
Harris, 
Harrison, 
Haskell, 
Hays, 
Henderson, 
Hidalgo, 
Hill, 

Hood 


Shackleford, 
Shelby, 
Stn, 
Starr, 
Stephens, 
Tarrant, 
Taylor, 
Throckmorton, 
Titus, 
Travis, 
Trinity, 
Tyler, 
Upshur, 
Uvalde, 
Van Zandt, 
Victoria, 
Walker, 
Washington, 
Webb, 
Wharton, 
Wichita, ` 
Wilbarger, 


Hopkins, 
Houston, 
Hunt, 
Jack, 
Jackson, 
Jasper, 
Jefferson, 
Johnson, 
Jones, 
Karnes, 
Kaufman, 
Kendall, 
Kerr, 


Maverick, 
McCulloch, 
McLennan, 
McMullen, 
Medina, 
Menard, 
Menora, 
Milam, 
Montague, 
Montgomery, 
Nacogdoches, 
Navarro, 
Newton, 
Nueces, 
Orange, 
Palo Pinto, 
Panola, 
Parker, 
Polk, 
Presidio, 
Red River, 
Refugio, 
Robertson, 
Rumels, 
Rusk, 
Sabine, 

St. Augustine, 
Mason, San Patricio, 
M Matagorda. San Saba. Zavala. 
Aransas, Camp. Delta, Franklin, Gregg, Lee, Morris, Pecos, Rains, 
Rockwall, Somerville, Tom Green, Waller, 


Lampasas, 
La Salle, 
Lavaca, 
Leon, 
Liberty, 
Limestone, 
Live Oak, 
Llano, 
Madison, 
Marion, 


The latter are among those cos. more recently settled, 

some since 1876. Principal towns: Austin, the cap.; 

Galveston, Brenham, Columbus, Dallas, Denison, Hemp- 

stead, Jefferson, Houston, Victoria, Fredericsburg, Cor- 

pus Christi, Indianola, Nacogdoches, Navasota, Lavaca, 

Paris, San Antonio, Sherman, Waco, &c. Chief manuf. 

salt, iron, and woollens. The chief exports are cotton, | 

sugar, tobacco, cattle, grain, and wool. Govt., according 
to the State constitution of 1876, the executive officers 
consist of a governor, licutenant-governor, sec'y of state, 
comptroller, treasurer, land com missioner, and attorney- 
general, all holding office for 2 years, and elected by the 
people, except the sec'y of state, who is appointed by 
the governor. The legislature is composed of 31 Sena- 

tors chosen for 4 years, and 93 Representatives for 2 

years; the legislature mects biennially. Judiciary, 

consists of a supreme court, composed of a chief and two 

associate judges, elected by the people for 6 years; a 

conrt of appeals, of three judges, elected for 6 years; 

district court, county courts, and justices of the peace. 

The district and county judges are elected for 4 years; 

there are 26 judicial districts, each with a judge, and a 

district court is held twice a year in each county: 

the county judges are elected for two years, ta 

Salle, the French explorer, erected a fort on Matagorda | 

Bay, 1687. A Spanish settlement and mission was 

formed in 1690, but soon abandoned, In 1715, the 

country was settled by the Spaniards, under the name 
of New Philippines, and several missions established; 
but the Comanche and Apache Indians, among the 
most warlike in America, and still the terror of the 
border settlements, hindered the progress of the coun- 
try. In 1803, when Louisiana was ceded by France to 
the U. S., T., claimed by both Spain and the U. S., be- 
came a disputed territory. From 1806 to 1816, settle- 
ments were formed, and several attempts made to wrest 

the country from Spain. In one of these, in 1813, 2,500 

Americans and Mexicans were killed, and 700 inhabi- 

tants of San Antonio. Mina, a Spanish refugee, gained 

some successes, but was defeated and shot. Lafitte, a 

Gulf pirate, made a settlement at Galveston in 1815, but 

it was broken up in 1821. In 1819, the river Sabine 

was established as the boundary. In 1820, Moses Aus- 
tin, an American, got a large grant of lands in 7. from 
the Mexican government, and began a settlement, which 
rapidly increased; Lut many of the settlers were of so 
lawless a character, that, in 1830, the government for- 

bade any more Americans coming into Texas. In 1833 

a convention of settlers, 20,000 in number, made an 

unsuccessful attempt to form an independent Mexican 

State; and in 1835, a provisional government was formed, 

Sam Houston (q. v.) chosen commander-in-cbief, and the 

Mexicans driven out of Texas. Santa Anna, President 

of Mexico, invaded the country with 7.500 men, and 

after somo successes, was entirely routed nt San Jacinto, 

April 21; and T. became an independent republic, ac-] 

knowledged, 1837, by the U. S, and in 1840 by England, 

France, aud Belgium. In December, 1845, T. was an- 

nexed to the U. 8, but was invaded by Mexico which 
had never acknowledged its independence, and thus 
originated the war with the U. States. In February, 
1860, T. joined the Secession, and during the war fur- 
nished to the Confederates immense supplies, a large 
number of troops, several able officers, and one of its 
most successful generals, Ben. McCuiloch, long iden- 
tified with the history of the State as a partisun leader, 
and killed at the battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas. In 
1869 a new Constitution was adopted, and the State, 
after having adopted the 15th amendment to the Na- 
tional Constitution, was readmitted to representation in 
Congress, See p. 2401. Pop, (1550) 1,591,749. 

Tex’as, in Minnie, n township of Dewitt co.; pop. abt. 
1,500, — A village of Iroquois co. 

(Texas, in Jowa, a village of Washington co, 

Texas, in Michigan, a village of Kalamazoo co.; pop. 
abt. 1,100, 

Texas, in Missouri, a S. co.; area, 1,250 sq. m. Rivers. 
Current, and Big Piney and Robidoux Forks of the Gas- 
conade, Surface, hilly, and covered with pine forests; 
soil, generally fertile. Cap. Houston. 

Texas, in New York, a post-village of Oswego co., 38 m. 
N. of Syracuse, 

Texas, in Ohia, a village of Champaign co. — A town- 


ship of Crawford co.; pop. abt, 800. — A post-village of 
Henry co., abt. 30 m. 8.W. of Toledo, 
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Texas, in Prnnsylrania, a village of Lancaster co., 28 
m. S. S. E. of Lancaster. 

—A township of Wayne co.; pop. abt. 4,200. 

Texas, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Marathon co.: pop. abt. 200. 

Texas Sarsaparil/la. (ed.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Tex’el, an island of Holland, on the Zuyder Zee, eepa- 
rated from the continent of North Holland by the nar- 
row channel called the Mart-diep. Pop. ö, 820. 

Text, (test.) n. [Fr. texte; Lat. textus, from texo, to 
weave.) A written composition; a discourse or compo- 
sition on which a note or commentary is written. — A 
verse or passage of Scripture which a preacher selects as 
the subject of a discourse; any particular passage of 
Scripture used as authority in argument for proof of a 
doctrine. — A particular kind of handwriting; as, large 
tert, middle text, small text. 

Text'-book,n. A book containing the leading prix 
ciples or most important points of a science or branch 
of learning, arranged in order for the use of students. 

Text'-hand, n. A large hand in writing. 

Textile, a. [Lat. teztalis, from tezo, textus, to weave.) 
Woven, or capable of being woven. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Texto’rial, Tex’trine, a. Pertaining to weaving. 

Text“-pen, n. A pen for engrossing. 

Textual, a. Contained in the text; serving for texts. 

Textualist, n. One who adheres to the text; one who 
is well versed in the Scriptures, and can eusily quote 
texts. 

Text'unlly, adv. In the text or body of a work; in 
accordance with a text. 

Text'unry, n. One ready in citing texts. 

—a. Same as TEXTUAL. 

Texture, n. [Lat. teztura, from tezo, textus, to wenve. ] 
Act or art of weaving.—A web; that which is woven— 
The disposition or connection of thrends, filaments, or 
other slender bodies, interwoven ; the disposition of the 
several parts of any body in connection with each other, 
or the manner in which the constituent parts are 
united. 

Teza, (tai'za,) a town of Fez, in Africa, €0 m. from Fea 
pop. 11,000. 

Tezeuco, or Trzcoco, (trs-koo’ko,) a lake of Mexico, abt. 
214 m. E. of the city of Mexico, 15 m. long and 9 m. in 
its greatest width. It was formerly much more e-:ten- 
sive and contained numerous islands, upon which the 
old city of Mexico was built, Its waters are strongly 
impregnated with salt. — A town on the above luke, 16 
m. E. of Mexico, was anciently of considerable im- 
portance, of which only the ruins of its palaces and 
temples remain. It contains numerous handsome mod- 
ern edifices. Pop. abt. 6,000. 

Thackeray, WiLLIAM MAKEPFACF, an English novel- 
ist and essayist, n. in Calcutta, 1811, was early sent to 
England, was educated first at the Charter House School, 
and finally at Cambridge. It was not, however, till near 
his thirtieth year that he adopted literature as his pro- 
fession, first as a contributor to the Times, and subse- 
quently to the magazines, and soon became noted for 
his wit and sarcasm under the signature of Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh,” under which pseudonym he published 
his Great Hoggarty Diamond, A Journey from Cornhill 
to Cairo, and several others. His first important, and 
certainly his greatest work, was Vanity Fair. From this 
time his reputation was established, and every subse 
quent production has been a success. Pendennis, Es- 
mond, The Newcomes, and The Virginians; Jeames’s 
Diary, The English Humorists, The Snob Paupers, The 
Adventures of Philip, The Great Hoggarty Diamond, 
Barry Lyndon, and his essays entitled The Four Georges, 
are among the most celebrated of his works. D. 
1863. 

Thais, (tha-ts,) a famous Athenian courtesan. She ac- 
companied Alexander, who, during an orgy, was per- 
suaded by her to destroy the city of Persepolis. After 
the death of the Macedonian conqueror, she became the 
wife of Ptolemy, king of Egypt. 

Thalamus, n. [Gr., a bed or couch.] (Bot.) The apex 
of the peduncle or floral axis, upon which the different 
whorls of a solitary flower are arranged. In the major- 
ity of plants the T. is a little flattened surface or point, 
in no way remarkable; but in some plants it becomes 
much enlarged, und then assumes a varicty of shapes, 
and thus modifies to n considerable extent the form of 
the flower. In the pineapple it is nearly cylindrical; 
in the raspberry it is conical; in the rose it forms a 
concavity upon which the carpels are placed. 

(Anat.) The place where a nerve has, or is considered 
to have, its origin. — Dunglison. 

Thal’berg, Sicismunp, a Swiss pianist, B. in Geneva, 
1812, was educated in Vienna under Hummel. He played 
for the first time in public in 1830, made his début in 
Paris in 1835, and from that time attuned great cele- 
brity. 7. is the founder of the school of which Chopin, 
Döhler, Liszt, and other modern composers, were fol- 
lowers. He married in 1845 a daughter of Lablache, 
and having spent some seven years in the U. States, re- 
turned and took his residence in Europe. His composi- 
tions consist of concertos, fantasias, variations, études, 
&c., for the pianoforte. D. at Naples, 1870. 

Tha’ler, n. [Ger.] A Prussian silver coin = about 
$0.73. Ina thaler there are 30 silver groschrn. 

Thales, (thai'/ees,) n Greek philosopher, and one of the 
7 wise men, B. abt. 640 n. c. Having travelled over the 
Enst in the study of wisdom and knowledge, and after 
a long time spent in Egypt, he returned to Miletus, 
where he established a school of philosophy, and had 
Anaximander and Pythagoras as disciples. He was the 
first to observe the apparent diameter of the sun, aud 
who reasoned on the nature and course of eclipses. D. 
545 n. c. 

Thalia, (thai-li-a.) (Myth.) One of the nine Muses, 
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* who presided over festivals, pastotal and comic poetry. 
© is represented — 

leaning on a column, 

holding a maskin her 

right hand, by which 

she is distinguished 

from her sisters, as 
- also by a shepherd's 

crook. 

Thalie'trumí, n. 

(Bot.) The Meadow 

Rue, a genus of plants, 

order Ranunculaces. 

Thalictrum cornuti is 

a handsome herbace- 

ous plant, 3-4 ft. high, 

Tacemose roots, and 
+ smooth, finely-divided 

leaves. It is common 

in meadows. 

Thaliite, n. (AMün.) 
A kind of Soapstone 
of a pale yellowish- 
n color, which is 
found diffused in the 
amygdaloidal trap- 
rocks on the north 
shore of Lake Supe- 
rior. 
Thal lite, n. (n.) 

A variety of epidote. < Š = — U 
Thallium, n. für. Fig. 2490. — THALIA. 
thallos, a young shoot 

or erie] (Chem.) A metal discovered by Crookes in 
1861. The spectrum of this product furnished a singu- 
larly brilliant green line, which led him to examine 
it farther, and suggested the above name. It has since 
been found in some varieties of pyrites and in the re- 
sidue of the evaporation of certain mineral waters. It 
is a soft lead-like metal; its specific gravity between 11 
and 12; its atomic weight 204; it tarnishes in the air; 
fuses at about 560°, and at abont 600° takes fire and 
burns with a green light; in ductility, malleability, and 
tenacity, it much resembles lead. It forms alloys with 
most of the other metals. It forms two oxides, the most 
important of which is the protoxide (= TIO). This 
oxide is soluble in water, furnishing an alkaline liquor 
which absorbs carbonic acid; itis yellow when anhy- 
drous, soluble in sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric 
acids, and is thrown down from its solutions by sulphide 
of ammonium in the form of a dark-brown sulphide. 
No precipitate is formed in solution of sulphate or ni- 
trate of thallium by the canstic alkalies, but the car- 
bonated alkalies give a precipitate in very concentrated 


solutions; chlorides, bromides, and iodides, give yel- 
_lowish precipitates, The salts of thallium are very 
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and Medway, and drains a basin estimated at an area/Thaumatur gist, n. [I. Lat. thaumaturgus.) A 


of 6,160 sq. m. Total course, 215 m. It is naviguble to 
Deptford for ships of any burden, and to London Bridge 
for vessels of 200 tons. 

Thames, a river of Connecticut, formed by the junc- 
tion of the Quinebaug, Shetucket, and Yantic rivers, 
near Norwich, in New London co., and enters the E. 
extremity of Long Island Sound after a 8. course of 14 m. 

Thames, a river of Upper Canada, rises in Oxford co., 
and flows into Lake St. Clair, after a 8.W. course of 160 
m. At the Moravian settlement, on that river, Oct. 5, 
1813, the Americans, under Gen. W. H. Harrison, de- 
feated the English under Gen. Proctor, and in this bat- 
tle, known as the battle of the Thames, the Indian 
chief Tecumseh, q. v., was killed. 

Tham mu, or Tam’muz, n. [Heb.] A Phæni- 
cian deity, identified with Adonis, the father (according 
to one legend) of Priapus. 

(Qulendar.) The tenth month of the Jewish civil 
year, answering to part of June and July, and contain- 
ing 29 days. 

Than, con. [A. S. thonne, thenne.] A particle placed 
in comparison afler some comparative adjective or ad- 
verb; noting a less degree of the quality compared in 
the word that follows than; as, wisdom is better than 
strength. 

—prep. In comparison with. 

Tou are a girl as much brighter than he 
As he was a poet sublimer than me.” — Prior, 

Thanatol ogy, u. [Gr. thanatos, death, and logos, a 
discourse.) A description, or the doctrine, of death. Vungl. 

Thane, (iżainr.) n. [A. S. thegn, to serve.) (Eng. Hist. 
A name originally applied to the minister or servant o! 
a king or chief; and as these were often persons of in- 
fluence and power, it came to signify a particular rank 
or dignity. It seems at one time to have been applied 
to all landed proprietors below the rank of earl and 
above that of alderman. There were also superior and 
common or inferior thanes. In Scotland, the title 
seems to have been higher than in England, being at- 
tached to the territory of a county. 


Thaue'dom, n. The property or jurisdiction of a 


thane. 


Thank, v.a. [A. S. thancian.] To express gratitude 


to for a favor; to make acknowledgments to for kind- 
ness bestowed. 


—n. (Generally in the plural.) [A. S. thanc.] Expression 


of gratitade; an acknowledgment made to express a 
sense of favor or kindness received. 


Thank’fal, a. Grateful; impressed with a sense of 


kindness received, aud ready to acknowledge it. 
With a grateful sense of favor 
or kindness received. 


Thank’falness, n. Expression of gratitude; ac- 


knowledgment of a favor; gratitude; a lively sense of 
good received. 


rformer or worker of wonders or miracles, 

Thau’maturgy, u. [Gr. thauma, thaumatos, a won- 
der, and ergon, work.] Act of performing something 
wonderful. 

Thaw, v.n. [A. S. thawan] To melt, dissolve, or be- 
come fluid, as ice or snow; to become so warm as to 
melt ice and snow. 

—. = To melt; to dissolve, as ice, snow, hail, or frozen 
earth. 

—n. The melting of ice or snow; the resolution of 100 
into the state of a fluid. 

Thaw’y, d. Growing liquid; thawing. 

Thax’ton’s, in Virginia, a post- village of Bedford co., 
30 m. W. of Lynchburg. 

The, definite article. [A. S.] A word prefixed to nouns 
in the singular and plural number, to indicate what 
particular thing or things are meant; used also before 
adjectives in the comparative and superlative degree, 

Thea, n. (Bet.) See Tra. 

Thean'thropism, u. (Gr. theos, god, and anthropos, 
man.) The state of being both God and man. 

Thean'thropy, u. Union of the divine and human 
nature. 


The'archy, n. [Gr. theos, and archo, to govern.) The- 


ocracy. 

The'atin, The’atine, n. [Fr.; It. Teatino.) (Eccl.) 
A religious order in the Roman Catholic Church, the 
earliest of the communities of regular clerks; it was 
founded in 1524 by St. Cajetan of Thiene. The mem- 
bers, besides the ordinary monastic vows, bound them- 
selves to the duties of the care of souls, preaching 
against heresies, tending the sick and convicts, while 
they pledged themselves to abstain from possessing 

roperty or asking for alms. 

Theatre, (iič'a-ter,) n. [Fr.; Lat. theatrum ; Gr. thed- 
tron, from theaomai, to see.] Among the ancients, an 
edifice in which spectacles or shows were exhibited for 
the amusement of spectators. — Among the moderns, 
a house for the exhibition of dramatic performances, as 
tragedies, comedies, and farces; a pluy-house.—A place 
rising by steps or gradations like the seats of a theatre; 
as, a theatre of oaks. (Harte.)—A place of action or ex- 
hibition; a building for the exhibition of scholastic 
exercises, as in a college. — A room with circular seats 
and a table in the centre turning on a pivot, for ana- 
tomical demonstrations. See Drama, p. 832. 

(Mil.) The scene of operations of an army. 

Theatric, Theatrical, a. [Gr. theatrikos.) Per 
taining or relating to n theatre, or to scenic representa- 
tions; resembling the manner of dramatic performers ; 
calculated for display ; pompous; as, theatrical perform- 
ances, theatrical costumes, &c. 

Theat'rically, adv. In the manner of players or 
actors on the stage; ina manner suiting the stage. 

Theat'ricals, n. 


pl. Dramatic performances. 
Thank’less, a. Unthankful: ungrateful; not ac- 
knowledging favors; not obtaining thanks, or not likely 
to gain thanks. 
Thank ‘lessly, adv. With ingratitude; unthankfully. 
Thank’‘lessness, n. Quality of being thankless; 
ingratitude; failure to acknowledge a kindness. 
Thank’-offering, n. An offering made in acknowl- 
edgment of mercy. 
Thanks’‘giver, n. One who gives thanks or ac- 


knowledges a kindness, 
Thanks’giving, n. Act of rendering thanks, or 


The'baine, n. (Chem.) See OPIUM. 

Thebes, (theebs.) (Anc. Geog.) The remains of a great 
city, which, at an early period, was the capital of Egypt, 
and the ruins of which, in Upper Egypt, extended for 
7 miles along both banks of the Nile. Among its tem- 
ples, the most remarkable are those of Karnak (Fig. 
918) and Luxor, on the E. bank of the river. A mon- 
olith obelisk of the former has been conveyed to Paris, 
and erected in the Place de la Concord. Several vil- 
lages are scattered over the site of this ancient city, the 
importance of which was destroyed after its capture by 


oi they are colorless, when formed with color- 


ess acid, and are easily decomposed by feeble electric 
enrrents, Symbol, Tl. 

Thal logens, n. pi. [Gr. thallos, a shoot, and gennao, 
to bring furth.) (Bot.) The first class of the vegetable 
kingdom, comprising those cryptogams which are ex- 
tremely simple in their structure, and exhibit nothing 
like the green leaves of phænogams. In the few cases 
in which there are leaf-like expansions, they are not 
arranged symmetrically round a stem, and are des- 
titute of all traces of stomates and breathing pores; 


while in those lichens or Alge whose stems are of long 
duration, though there maf be something like centri- 
fugal growth indicated by zones, it is of a totally differ- 
ent nature from that of acrogens. The most definite 
point of distinction consists in the fact that the spores 
of acrogens when germinating produce either a cellular 
mass or plant, in which bodies called archegonia are 
formed, which by impregnation produce from an em- 
bryonic cell either a new plant or a spore-bearing cap- 
sule. while in thallogens no bodies corresponding to 
archegonia are ever produced. T. includes the 3 al- 
liances ALGALES, FUNGALEs, and LICHENALES. 

Thallus, z.: pl. THALLL (Bot.) This term, used to 
indicate a fusion of root, stem, nnd leaves into one gen- 
eral mass, is applied to that part of thallogens immedi- 
ately bearing the fructification, more particularly to the 
cellular mass in which the perithecia are enclosed, or 
sij) more especially to the whole vegetative system of 

chens 
Thames, (en,) the largest and most important river 


Thank'worthy, a. 


expressing gratitude for favors or mercies; a public 
celebration of divine goodness; also, a day set apart for 
religious services in acknowledgment of the divin 
goodness. ° 


Thank'worthiness, n. State oſ being thankworthy. 


That deserves thanks or grati- 
tude. 


Thann, (tan,) a town of France, dept. of the Haut 


Rhin, 22 m. from Colmar, Manuf. Cotton handker- 
chiefs, twist, hosiery, starch, and salt. Ap. 6,000. 


Thap’sia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Apiaceæ, 


anciently celebrated for its medicinal products; the Cy- 
renean Silphium, or Laser cyreniacum, being supposed to 
have been the produce of one of the species. They are 
herbaceous perennials, all natives of the countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean. 


Tharm, n. [A. S. thearm.] Intestines twisted into a 


cord, 


Tha'sos, Thas’sus, Tas’so, an island in the Egean 


Sea, + m. from the mainland ; area, 85 sq. m.; pop. 6,000, 


of England, rises, under the name of the Isis, abt. 2 m. That. pron., or pronominal adj. [A. S. thet, the, that.] 


8. of Cirencester, and near Lechlade, 138 m. from Lon- 
don, becomes navigable for barges. After receiving the 
Windrush and the Evenlode, it reaches Oxford, turning 
round the city towards the N. E. It is here joined by 
the Charwell, after which it proceeds to Abingdon, and 
thence to Dorchester, where it receives the Thame. 
Continuing its course S.E. by Wallingford to Reading, 
and forming a boundary to the cos. of Berks, Bucks, 
Surrey, Middlesex, Essex, and Kent, it washes the 
towns of Henley, Marlow, Maidenhead, Windsor, Eton, 
Egham, Strines, Laleham, Chertsey, Weybridge. Shep- 
perton, Walton, Sunbury, E and W. Monlsey, Hamp- 
ton, Thames Ditton, Kingston. Teddington, Twicken- 
ham, Richmond, Isleworth, Brentford, Kew, Mortlake, 
Barnes, Chiswick, Hammersmith, Pntney, Fulham, 
Wandsworth, Battersea, Chelsea, and Lambeth. Here, 
on its N. bank, are Westminster and London, and, on 
the opposite side, Southwark; forming together one 
continued city, extending to Limehouse and Deptford; 
and hence it rolls by Greenwich, Erith, Greenhithe, 
Gravesend, and Margate, into the North Sea. It receives, 
in its course from Dorchester, the rivers Kennet, Lod- 


—conj. 


don, Coln, Wey, Mole, Wandle, Lea, Koding, Darent, 


Not this but the other; the former person or thing; the 
more distant thing, as opposed to this; designating or 
pointing to some person or thing mentioned or alluded 
to before; often used emphatically. 

—pron. relative. Equivalent to who, whom, or which; re- 
lating to the antecedent person or thing. 

Becanse; noting a reason; noting the object, the 
final end, or purpose; noting a result or consequence. 

Thatch, n. A. S. (hac, thec.] A covering; a roof; 
straw or other substance u to cover the roofs of 
buildings, or stacks of hay or grain, for securing them 
from rain, &c. 

—v.a. To cover with straw, reeds, or some similar sub- 
stance. 

Thatched, a. Covered with straw or thatch. 

Thateh'ing. n. The act or art of covering buildings 
with thatch, so as to keep out water; the materials 
used for this purpose. 

Thaa’matrope, n. [Gr. thauma, a wonder, themo, I 
turn.) An optical toy, illustrating the persistence of 
impressions made on the retina of the eye. 

Thaumatur’gic, Thaumatur’gical, a. Ex- 
citing wonder; working wonders, 
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Ptolemy Lathyrus, in the 3d century B. o. 

Thebes, Tiiva, the cap. of Bæotia in ancient Greece, 
was founded, according to tradition, by a colony of Phœ- 
nicians, under Cadmus, B. C. 1550 or B. o. 1400. They 
were driven out by the Bœotians, B. c. 1124. Platæa, 
one of the Bœotiun cities, revolted from Thebes B. c. 510, 
and applied for help to Athens. A war ensued between 
Thebes and Athens,in which the latter were victorious, 
This caused much animosity between Thebes and Athens, 
and in the Persian war, B. c. 480, the Thebans deserted 
the cause of Greece and fought against the Athenians at 
Platæa, B.C. 479. The Athenians invaded Bœotia, and 
established a democratic government in Thebes. B.C. 456. 
The Thebans were allies of the Spartans in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, B. 0. 431-B. C. 404. Sparta having claimed 
supremacy over the whole of Greece, the Thebans joined 
the Athenians, B. o. 395. The peace of Antalcidas put 
an end to the war, B. c. 387, and deprived Thebes of her 
supremacy over Bœotia. The Spartans, who treacher- 
ously seized the citadel of Thebes B. c. 382, were defeat- 
ed at Leuctra, in July, B. c. 371; and the Thebans re- 
gained their power in Greece. Thebes was razed to the 
ground by Alexander III., p. c. 335, after which it never 
again formed an independent state. Cassander restored 
the city p.c. 315, and it was taken by Demetrius B. o. 
293, and again B. 0. 290. The Thebans were defeated in 
an attempt to expel the Bulgarians from Greece in 1010, 
and their city was plundered by the Normans of Sicily 
in 1146. It was one of the most flourishing cities of 
Greece during the 10th and 11th centuries. The modern 
Thebes has a pop. of abt. 10,000. 

Thebes, (therbz,) in NMinois, a post-village of Alexander 
co., on the Mississippi, 144 m. S.E. of St. Louis. 

Thebolas tie Acid, n. (Ciem.) See OPIUM. 

The Buttes, in California, a group of porphyritic 
monntains, in Sutter co., 11 m. W. of Marysville, 30 m. 
in circumference, the principal peak of which is 1,500 
feet above the sea 

Thelen. n; pi. Tuecæ. [Lat. from Gr. théke, a case, 
box. chest.) A case. 

(Bot.) One of the lobes of an anther ; also, the spore- 
vessel of a moss. 
(Anat.) A case, sheath, or inelosure. 
Theeaphore, (che xa: ſor,) n. [Fr., from Gr. théké, 4 
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case, and phoros, bearing.) (Bot.) A surface or organ 
covered with thece; also, the long stalk upon which 
the ovarium of certain plants is seated, as in the caper- 
bush. 

Thecla, u. (Zobl) See LYCÆNIDÆ. 

The'codont, n. Erom Gr. tAëkë, a case, and odous, 
odontos, a tooth.) (Zul.) An extinct saurian, having 
the teeth implanted in sockets. — Owen. 

—a. Pertaining or relating to the thecodonta ; having the 
teeth fixed in a bony socket. 

Thee, pron., the objective case of THOU, q. v. 

Theft, n. [A. S. thenfth, thufth.] Act of thieving or of 
stealing; the private, unlawful, felonious taking of an- 
other person's goods or movables, with an intent to 
steal them. — The thing stolen. 

(Law) Same as Larceny. 

Theine, n, (Chem.) See CAFFEINE. 

Their, (thdr,) pronominal or possessive adj. 155 8. 
hiora.| Of them, or belonging to them; in the plural, 
theirs, the possessive case of they. 

Theism, (him,) n. [Gr. Theos, Lat. Deus, God.] Ety- 
mologically, theism is the same word as deism; but a 
distinction is sometimes drawn between them, the name 
theist being applied to those who, while they reject the 
idea of an external revelation, maintain the existence 
of a Deity who directs the government of the cosmos 
by the constant exercise of His beneficent power; the 
deist, on the other hand, being defined as one who holds 
that God, having before creation laid down a law or 
laws, leaves those laws to execute themselves without 
further action on His own part. 

Theiss, (Hung. Tisza,) (lice,) a river of Hungary, rising 
from two springs on the N.E. frontier of the kingdom, 
called the Black and the White Theiss. After a course 
of 500 m. it joins the Danube, 22 m. from Peterwardein. 

The'ist, n. One who believes in the existence of a God; 
— correlative to atheist. 

Theis'tic. Theis'tical, a. Pertaining to theism, 
or to a theist; according to the doctrine held by theists. 

Them, pron. [The objective case of THEY, and of both 

enders.) Those; those persons or things. 

Theme, n. [Lat. and Gr. thema, from Gr. tithémt.] That 
which is placed or laid down, as for argumeut; a sub- 
ject; a proposition for discussion; a topic on which a 
person writes or speaks ; as, his conduct. was the theme 
of conversation. — A short essay or dissertation com- 
posed by a student, generally on some specified subject. 

(Gram.) A radical verb, or the verb in its primary 
absolute state, not modified by inflections. 

(Mus.) A series of notes selected as the text or sub- 
ject of a new composition. 

The'mis. (Myth.) The goddess of justice among the 
Greeks. She was the first to whom the inhabitants of 
the earth raised temples. Her oracle was famous in 
Attica in the age of Deucalion. She was generally at- 
tended by the Seasons. Among the moderns she is re- 
presented as holding a sword iu one hand and a pair of 
scales in the other. 

Themistocles, (the-mis'to-klees,) an Athenian states- 
man and general, B. in the latter half of the 6th cen- 
tury n. o. His public career was contemporaneous with 
that of Aristides, and therivalry between them became 
a subject of the highest publie importance soon after 
the battle of Marathon (see MILTIADES). The character 
of Aristides seems 
to have been that 
of a sturdy conser- 
vative republican, 
resolute to stand 
upon the good old 
ways; that of T. 
was more suited to 
the exigencies of 
the period, and he 

far great- 
er political fore- 
sight, not unmixed 
witb me duplicity 
so characteristic of 
statesmauship in 
more modern times, 
Greece was threat- 
ened with a parti- 
san warfare be 
tween these leaders, 
when the dispnte 
was terminated by 
the banishment of 
Aristides, B. c. 483, and T. was left at liberty to pursue 
his policy. His great object was the creation of u navy, 
able to cope with that of the Persians, and to the suc- 
cess of his design may be attributed not only the sal- 
vation of Greece, but the supremacy of Athens over the 
other Grecian cities. By a master-stroke of policy, he 
fairly tricked both the Greeks and Persians into fight- 
ing the great naval battle off Salamis, in which he to- 
tally defeated Xerxes, B. c. 480: he then took the ne- 
cessary measures for securing the supremacy of Athens 
by internal defences, the works of which were carried 
on in defiance of Sparta. In B.C. 466, the jealonsies ex- 
cited by his great power led to his banishment by os- 
tracism, and he retired to the Persian court, where, it 
would appear, he forgot his patriotism, and plotted 
against his country. It is related by Plutarch, how- 
ever, that he poisoned himself rather than yield to the 
overtures of Artaxerxes. His death, from whatever 
cause, took place at Magnesia in Asia Minor, B. c. 470, 
or 472. 

Themsche., (ml.) a town of Belgium, on the Scheldt, 
9 m. from Dendermonde. Manuf. Linens, lace, aud print- 
od calicoes. op. 6,846. 
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Themselves, (them-selvz’,) pron. A compound of them 
and selves, and added to they by way of emphasis or 
pointed distinction. See HIMSELF, HERSELF, ITSELF. 

Then, adv. (A. 8. thenne.| At that time; referring 
to a time specified, either past or future; as, my 
parents were then living. — Afterward; soon afterward, 
or immediately; as, first finish your work, and then 
think of play. — Therefore; for this reason; as, if then 
he should refuse, it would appear odd.— At auother 
time as, now and ¢hen, at one time and another. 

By then, vy the time that; as, one may be dead by then. 
— Till then, until such time, noting a time specified ; as, 
till then I knew not his worth. — (Nork. Then is fre- 
quently employed elliptically, in the sense of an adjec- 
tive for the then existing ; as, the then President of the 
U. States. (Not elegant.) 

—conj. In that case; in consequence; as, “ I then with- 
outa crime the crown had worn.” — Dryden. 

Then’adays, adv. At that time; in those days; — 
correlative to nowadays. (k.) 

Then ar, n. Gr., from thenein, to strike.) (Anat.) The 

palm of the hand, or the sole of the foot. — Dunglison. 

Thenard’s Blue, n. (Puint.) See ConALT, 

Thence, (thens,) adv. [A. S. thanm.] From that place; 
as, he departed thence, and was seen no more, (From 
is often used, pleonastically, before thence; us, he was 
fetched from thence.) — From that time. 

“ There shall be no more thence an infant of days.”—Jsa. Ixv. W. 

—For that reason ; as, “ A gift useless, and thence ridicu- 
lous.” — Milton. 

Thence'forth, adv. From that time; as, the people 
thenceforth were free From thenceforth, is a pleonasm 
occasionally, but ineleguntly, used; as,“ A proposition 
which, from thenceforth, he never questions.” — Locke. 

Thencefor'ward, adv. From that time forward or 
ouward, 

Theobroma. n. [Gr. ens, a god; broma, fruit; from 
the delicious quality of its fruit.) (Bet.) A genus of 
plants, order Byttneriaceæ. T. cacao, the Cacao or Cocoa 
tree, is a native of Mexico, and is now more or less ex- 
tensively grown throughout Central America, Brazil, 
Peru, Venezuela, Caracas, Ecuador, Grenada, Demerara, 
Essequibo, Guayaquil, and Surinam, with some of the 
West- India islands, foremost among which stands Trin- 
idad. The various kinds of cocoa and chocolate are pre- 
pared from the seeds, The pods containing the seeds 
are gathered when ripe, and after having lain for a day 
and a night, are opened, and the seeds, which are taken 
out by hand, are submitted to what is termed the sweat- 
ing process. They are first placed on a sloping floor or 
in baskets, so that the chief part of the pulp in which 
they are enveloped may drain off, and are then shut ap 
in aclose box, and left for 24 to 48 hours, according to 
the season and weather, after which they are turned out 
in the snn to dry. Upon a nice performance of the 
sweating process, which may be likened to malting, the 
valne of the cocoa greatly depends. When quite dry, 
the seeds are packed in barrels or bags, and are ready 
for shipment. The process of roasting is effected in a 
metal cylinder, with holes at each end, through which 
the vapor generated is allowed to escape. When the 
aroma is sufficiently developed, the seeds are cooled, and 
then passed to a mill, which removes the husks from 
the nibs. To prepare chocolate, the cocoa-nibs are ground 
in a mill consisting of stone or metal rollers, which are 
usually heated either by charcoal fires or by steam, so as 
to soften or melt the natural fat. The warm smooth paste 
which passes from the mill is then placed in a mixing- 
mill, and incorporated with refined sugar, and usually va- 
nilla or other flavoring substances. The trituration is con- 
tinued until the whole paste is converted into an entire- 
ly homogeneous mass, which is finally shaped, by means 
of suitable moulds, into various forms, as blucks, loaves, 
tablets, lozenges, &c. The article known as soluble cocoa 
is prepared from cocoa-nibs and arrowroot, or other 
starch, ground together. The addition of starch gives 
the article the property of readily forming an emulsion 
with boiling water. Cocoa-seeds contain a peculiar 
alkaloid called theobromine, which resembles caffeine, 
the principle common to coffee and tea. To this alka- 
loid, and the peculiar fat called butter of cocoa, the bever- 
ages prepared from the seed owe their exhilarating and 
nutritious properties. The annual consumption of co- 
coa in one form or another is about 100,000,000 Ibs. The 
cocoa-tree must not be confounded with the cocoa-palm 
(Cocos nucifera), from which we obtain the cocoa-nut. 

Theobro’mine, n. (Chem.) See THEOBROMA, 

Theoehristic, (-krist'ik,) a. [Gr. Theos, God, and 
kristos, anointed.) Anointing by God. 

Theoc’racy, n. [Gr. Theos, God, and krateo, I rule. 
A term applied to that form of government establishe- 
by Moses among the Jews, as being under the direct 
control of God. Their chief magistrates or judges were 
appointed under the express direction of Jehovah, and 
governed under him. When they came, therefore, to 
demand a king, it was expressly declared to be an act of 
rebellion aguiust God. 

Theocrasy, (-6i’ra-se,) n. [Gr. Thens, God, and krasis, 
a mixing.) (Anc. Philos.) A term invented to signify 
that intimate union of the soul with God in contempla- 
tion, which was considered attainable by the newer Pla- 
tonists. Similar ideas are entertained by the philos- 
ophers of India, and by many religious sects. See 
Quietists. — A mixture of the worship of different gods. 

Theocratic, Theocratical, a. Pertaining or 
having reference to a theocracy. 

Theocritus, ((he-ok’ri-tus,) a Greek pastoral poet, 
some of whose “ Idyls” and “ Epigrams” are still ex- 
tant. 
B. c. 284-247, 

Theo'diey, n. [Gr. theos, and dike, right, justice; L. 
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Lat. Theodicea.] A name given to the exposition of 
the theory of Divine Providence, with a view especially 
to the vindication of the attributes, and particularly of 
the sanctity and justice of God in establishing the pres- 
eut order of things, in which evil, moral as well as phys- 
ical, so largely appears to prevail. The name is of mod- 
ern origin, dating from the close of the 17th century or 
the beginning of the 18th century; but the theory it- 
self, us well as the mysterious problem which it is meant 
to resolve, is as old as philosophy itself. 

Theodolite, n. (Gr. theaomai, I view; dolos, stratar 
gem.) In surveying, an instrument used fur measuring 
the angular distances between objects projected on the 
plane of the horizon. In its simplest form the 7. con- 
sists of a divided circle, which has to be set parallel 
with the horizon, and a telescope which bas so much 
motion in a vertical plane as to enable the observer to 
view any object which he may require, above or below 
the horizon. 

Theodora. See Jusrixiax I. 

Theod’orie, king of the Ostrogoths in Italy, B. about 
405, was the natural son of Theodomir, and given as a 
hostage to the emperor Leo Magnus, in 461. He ren- 
dered great services to the emperor Zeno, who honored 
him with the consulate in 484, He afterwards defeated 
and put to death Odoacer, and made hinwelf master of 
all Italy. In 509 he espoused a sister of Clovis, king of 
the Franks. Theodoric displayed the qualities of a 
great prince. He regulated the administration of juse 
tice, allayed religious disputes, revised the laws and en- 
couraged commerce, D. 526. 

Theod oric I., king of the Visigoths, succeeded Wallia 
in 420. During the interval 426-456, he made war 
upon the Romans three times, and attempted to take 
the city of Narbonne. He obtained territury both in 
Spain and Ganl, and sulsequently became the ally of 
the Romans against Attila, whom he defeated at Châlons- 
sur-Marne in 451, but lost his life im the battle. His 
son Thorismund succeeded him. 

Tueoporic II., son of Theodoric I., acquired the throne by 
the murder of bis brother Thorismund, in 452, but was 
himself killed by Euric, another of the sons of Theodoric 
I. During his short reigu he increased the empire of 
the Visigoths, and advanced alwost as far as the Loire. 
Killed, 466. 

Theodo’rus I., Pope, succeeded John IV. in 642. He 
excommunicated Paulus, patriarch of Constantinople, 
and condemned the heresy of the Monothelites. His 
successor was Martin I. D. 649. 

Taeoporus II., succeeded John IX. in 897, but died in less 
than a month after his election. 


Theodosius, THe Great, emperor of the East, was a 


native of Spain, and was B. about 4 D. 346. He was the 
son of the general of the same name, who was appointed 
to the command in Britain in 367, afterwards distin- 
guished himself in Africa, and, in 379, fell into disgrace, 
and was put to death. T. accompanied his futher in his 
campaigns, and was named duke of Moesia, which prov- 
ince he saved by a victory over the Sarmatians. After 
the great defeat of the Romans, and the death of Valens 
at ‘the battle of Adrianople in 378, 7. was called by 
Gratian from his retreat in Spain to assume the govern- 
ment of the East, and to take the conduct of the Gothic 
War. He fixed his head-quarters at Thessalonica, and 
by prudent and cautious measures gradually weakened 
the Goths and delivered the empire. The revolt of Max- 
imus and the murder of Gratian soon followed, and the 
former was recognized as emperor of the West by T. 
But the latter snisequently took arms in the cause of 
Valentinian, defeated Maximus near Aquileia, and bad 
him put to death in 388. After spending the winter at 
Milan, he made a triumphal entry into Rome. T. was 
a zealous Catholic, and theological conflicts form a 
prominent part of the history of bis reign. He was 
baptized by an orthodox bishop before the end of the 
first year of his reign, and immediately pablished an 
edict in support of the doctrine of the Trinity, branding 
all who did not hold it as heretics. The rites and sac- 
rifices of Paganism were finally suppressed by T. who 
promulgated many severe laws against them, and had 
many of the temples destroyed. In 390 broke out the 
sedition of Thessalonica, which the emperor avenged by 
a general massacre of the people when assembled in the 
circus by his own invitation. This frightful crime, by 
which 700, or perhaps double that number of lives, were 
sacrificed, brought on T. the solemn rebuke of St. 
Ambrose, q.v. After n Valentinian in the 
Western empire, he returned to his own capital, but in 
394 he was called to a new war against the usurper 
Eugenius, and his supporter, Arbogastes, both of whom 
were defeated and slain. T. D. at Milan only four 
mouths after his victory, in January, 395, leaving the 
empire to be divided between his sons, Arcadius and 
Honorius. 

Tueoposius II., son of Arcadius, whom he succeeded, in 
408, in the Empire of the East. The government was 
carried on, during the greater part of his reign, by his 
sister Pulcheria. In his reign was compiled and pnb- 
lished the celebrated code of laws, styled after Lim the 
Theodosian Code. D. 450. 

Tueoposius III., was nominated Emperor of Constanti- 
nople in succession to Anastasius I1.,716. After a reign 
of two years, he abdicated in favor of Leo LIL. 

Theog'ony. n. Fr. théogonie ; Gr. thzogonia — Theos, 
and goné, generation.) The generation of the gods, or 
that branch of heathen theology which treats of the de- 
scent and relationship of the various gods who were, or 
are, the objects of popular pagan worship. 

Fr. theologien.| A per- 

son well versed ip theology; a divine, or a professor of 

divinity. 
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Theologie. (-I6j'ik,) Theological, a. [Fr. théo-|Theos’ophism, Theos’ophy, n. The belief or Thereupon’, adv. Upon that or this.— On account 


logique.) Pertaining, or huviug reference, to theology or 
divinity. 

Theolog‘ieally, adv. In a theological manner. 

Theolog ies, n. sing. The science of theology. 

Theoloygist, (“ist.) n. A theologian. 

Theologize, (¼% Jia.) v.a. To render theological; 
as, to theologize philosophy, 

Dv. n. To theorize of speculate upon theological subjects. 

Theol’ogizer, n. A theologian. (k.) 

Theology, n. [Gr. theologia, from Theos, God, and 
logos, discourse.} Literally, a discourse concerning God. 
In common language, a word used synonymously with 
divinity, to designate that science which treats not only 
of the divine existence and attributes, but also of the 
relations which subsist between God and his intelligent 
creatures, the duties of which consequently devolve upon 
the latter, and the arrangements which God has entered 
into for their government and benefit. 7. stands to re- 
ligion in the same relation as that in which any other 
science stands to its subject, being, in fact, the truths 
of religion arranged in a scientific form. Among the 
ancient Greeks, theologia denoted the philosophy of the 
divine existences, and included all questions relating to 
the nature, origin, and services of the gods. The word 
is not used in the New Testament, but was employed by 
the earliest Christian writers, who styled the author of 
the Apocalypse, by way of eminence, the Theologos, or 
Divine, and the doctrine of Christ, theologia. Theologian, 
hence, came to be applied as a title of honor to one who 
defended well the doctrine of Christ's divinity, or of the 
Trinity. The first who uses the term in its modern sig- 
nification was Peter Abelard, who flourished in the early 
part of the 12th century, and wrote a system of scholas- 
tic divinity, to which he gave the name of Theologia 
Christiana. T.,in the form in which it now exists, is 
comparatively a modern science. Among the Christian 
fathers, we find all the essential dogmas of our faith as- 
serted and defended; but they made few, and these very 
imperfect, efforts to present them in a complete and sys- 
tematic form. The science began with the scholastic 
divines of the Middle Ages, as Anselm, Abelard, Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, and 
others. Since the Reformation, it has been assiduously 
cultivated. and many digests of it have been published. 

Theop‘athy, n. (From Gr. Theos, God, and pathos, 
suffering.] Susceptibility of receiving religious impres- 


sions; devotional capacity. 
Theophany, (-6/’a-ne,) n. [dr. Theos, and phanosthat, 
to appear. 
Theophilan’thropism 
philanthropos, a love of man.) 
ing theism and philosophy. 
Theophras’tus, the Greek philosopher and natural- 


A visible revelation of God to man. 
n. (Gr. Theos, God, and 
A system of religion unit- 


ist, was a native of Eresus, in Lesbos, and flourished in 
the 4th century, B. O. He became a pupil of Plato at 
Athens, and made, at the academy, the acquaintance of 
Aristotle; but he quitted the academy after Plato's 
death, and was absent from Athens for some years. On 
his return, he gladly studied philosophy under his friend 
Aristotle. who had so high a regard for him as to bequeath 
to him his library, and to name him his successor. 7. 
had extraordinary success as head of the Lyceum, and 
was attended, it is said, by 2,000 disciples. Among them 
were Demetrius, Phalereus, and Menander. A charge 
of impiety was brought against him, but he successfully 
defended himself, and generously interposed to save his 
adversary from the popular vengeance. He was, how- 
ever, compelled to leave Atheus in 305, under the law 
which banished all philosophers. The law was soon 
Tepealed, and he returned to his post, and peacefully 
taught and commented on the system of his master, 
Aristotle, till his death. His writings were very numer- 
ous, but have perished with the following exceptions: 
his work entitled Characters, a set of his lively sketches 
of vicious or ridiculous characters: treatises on the His- 
tory of Plants,on the Causes of Plants, and on Stones ; a 
work on the Senses, and several fragments. The Charac- 
ters served as the model for La Bruyére’s work with the 
sume title; it has been several times translated into 
English, French, and German. 

Theopneus’tic, a. [Gr. Theos, God, and pnein, to 
breathe.) Proceeding from the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty Spirit. 

The'opneusty,n. Divine inspiration. 

Theor’bo, n. [It. tiorba.] (As.) A Inte of large 
dimensions, sometimes called the arch-lute, und formerly 
used for striking the chords of the thorough bass in ac- 
companiments. 

The’orem, n. [From Gr. théorés, to look out.] A T. is 
properly a thing to be looked at or seen, und is used in 
mathematics to signify something that requires to be 
proved, in opposition to a problem, which is something 
that requires to be done. 

Theoret'ic, Theoretical, a. [Gr. thedrétikos.] Per- 
taining or having reference to theory; depending upon 
theory or speculation ; speculative; ns, theoretical ideas. 
— Terminating in theory or speculation; not practical. 

Theoretically, adv. In or by theory ; speculatively. 

Theoret' ies, n. sing. Thespeculative part of a science. 

The'orist, The'orizer. n. One who forms theories. 

The'orize, v. n. [Fr. tiériser.} To form opinions 
solely by theory; to speculate. 

The’ory,n. Fr. théorie; Lat. and Gr. thearia, from 
Gr. théoros, a spectator.) Speculation; hypothesis: a 
doctrine or scheme of things, which terminates in spec- 
ulation or contemplation, withont a view to practice; 
the rules, or abstract principles of any art, considered 
withont reference to practice; scientifically, a connected 
arrangement of facts, according to their bearing on some 
real or hypothetical law. 


the system of the theosophists, 

Theosophist, (-ds’0-f izt,) n. [Gr. theosophos, wise in 
the things of God.} One of that class of mystical re- 
ligious thinkers and writers who nim at displaying, or 
believe themselves to possess, a knowledge of the Di- 
vinity and His works by supernatural inspiration. The 
best-known names at this day of the Theosophic order 
are those of Jacob Böhme, Madame Guyon, Swedenborg, 
Saint Martin. Schelling and others, who regarded the 
foundation of their metaphysical tenets as resting on 
divine intuition, have been called Theosophists. but with 
less exactness. 

Therapeu'tic, Therapeu'tical, a. [Fr. théra- 
peutique, from Gr. therapenein, to heal.) Curative ; per- 
taining, or having reference to the healing art. 

Therapeu’tics, n. sing. (Med.) That department 
of the science which deals with the way of curing dis- 
ease. It treats of the symptoms of disease and the con- 
clusions to be drawn from them; of the power of na- 
ture and how far it may be relied on; of the modes of 
operation of the various remedies, &c. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Therapeu'tist, n. A person skilled in therapeutics. 

Thera sia, a small rocky island in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, separated from the N.W. coust of Santorin (anc. 
Thera) by a narrow channel. Large excavations were 
lately made in that volcanic island for the extraction 
of tufa or pumice used in the construction of the Suez 
Canal, which resulted, in 1869, in the discovery of a 
buried city, supposed by some to belong to a civiliza- 
tion anterior to the Egyptians. 

There, (er,) adv. (A. S. thar] In that place; also, in 
the place most distant, as opposed to here. There is used to 
begin sentences, or before n verb; sometimes pertinently, 
and sometimes without signification, — There is also used 
by way of exclamation, as pointing to something dis- 
tant; as, look there? 

Here and there, in one place and another. 

Thereabout', Thereabouts’. adv. Near that 
place. — Nearly, or near that number, degree, quantity, 
or extent; as, a couple of tons or thereabouts.— Coucern- 
ing that; touching that matter. (R.) 

Thereafter, adv. After that; afterward; coming 
after; as, it came to pass thereafter. — According to 
that; accordingly; as, when you can draw the head 
well, proportion the body thereafter. 

Thereat’, adv. At that place. — On that account. 

There’by, adv. By that; Ly means, or in consequence, 
of that; as, the paper will not suffer any chauge thereby. 

Therefor’, adv. For that, or this, or it. 

Therefore, conj. and adv. For that; for that or this 
reason, referring to something previously stated ; as, he 
was sick, therefore he could not attend. — Consequently; 
as, he prevaricates, therefore he is suspected. — In return 
or recompense for this or that; us,“ We have forsaken 
all and followed thee, what shall we have therefure?” 

Matt. xix. 27. 

Therefrom’, adv. From this or that; as, the leaves 
that spring therefrom grow white. 

Therein’, adv. In that or this place, time, or thing ; 
as, I find myself unable to serve you (herein. 

Thereinto’, adv. Into that: into that place. 

Thereof, (thdr-dv’,) adv. Of that or this. 

Thereon“, adr. On that or this. 

Thereout’, adv. Out of that or this. 

There’sa, (St.,) a reformer of the order of Carmelites, 
was B. in Old Castile, in 1515. She was remarkable al- 
most from infancy for her fervent piety, but through a 
long course of years, periods of ascetic devotion alter- 
nated with periods of gaiety and indulgence in worldly 
pleasures, accordingly as she was affected by great sor- 
rows or was free from them. She had been placed in 
the convent of the Augustine order in her native town, 
Avila, soon after the death of her mother, in 1527, and 
she took the vows seven years later. After years of 


painful interior conflicts, she resolved to attempt the}, 


reform of her order, which she commenced by founding, 
in 1562, another convent at Avila, in which a more close 
and rigorous observance of the rule should be enforced. 
The new society was called the “Barefooted Carme- 
lites,” and other houses were goon founded. St. Theresa 
was aided in her pious enterprise by the co-operation 
of John de Santa Cruz. D. at Alba, 1582, and was 
canonized by Gregory XV.in 1621. Her remains were 
removed to Avila in 1585, but were restored to Alba in 
the following year by order of the pope. The writings 
of St. Theresa, chiefly ascetic, were published in 1670, 
in 2 vols. folio,and have several times been republished. 
Among them is her Life, written by herself, that has 
been translated into almost all European languages, and 
is still frequently reprinted. T. describes tho internal 
struggles and aspirations of her heart, and her frequent 
visions, with a candor that cannot be mistaken, while 
the excellence of language and style of her works have 
secured for them a place in the history of Spanish liter- 
ature, 

There'sa. in New Torx, a post- vill. and twp. of Jefferson 
co., abt, 20 m. N. N. E. of Watertown; pop. abt. 3,500. 
Theresa, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 

Dodge co., 20 m. 8. of Fond du Lac; pop. abt. 3,100. 
There'siopel, more commonly called MARIA-THERE- 
SIOPEL (Ger, Theresienstadt), an important town of the 
Servian Woiwodschaft, 24 m. W.S.W. of Szegedin, on 
the Palitsch Lake. It is well built, but unpaved. Manu- 
factures of leather and shoes, linen-weaving, dyeing, 
the cultivation of tobacco and fruits, together with the 
rearing of cattle, are the chief branches ot industry. Pop. 
57,450, 
Thereto, (thir-too’,) adv. To that or this. 
Thereun‘der, adv. Under that or this. 
Thereun’to, adv. Thereto; unto that or this. 
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of that; in consequence of that.—Immediately ; at once. 

Therewith’, adv. With that or this. 

(Note, The foregoing compounds of there with the 
Prepositions are, for the most part, deemed inelegant 
and obsolete.) 

The'riac, Theri'aca, n. [Fr. thériaque, from Lat. 
theriacau.) A term given in ancient pharmacy to certain 
complex remedies supposed to be antidotes to poisons; 
they were usually in the form of confections. 

Theriot‘omy, n. [Gr. thérion, a wild beast, and 
temnein, to cut.) The anatomy of animals; zbhtomy. 

Dunglison. 

Ther’me, n. pl. [Lat., from Gr. thermé, heat.) Warm 
baths; spas. 

(Antiq.) In the Roman Therma, the baths were of 
secondary importance. They were a Roman adaptation 
of the Greek gymnasium, contained exedræ for the 
philosophers and rhetoricians to lecture in, porticoes 
for the idle, and libraries for the learned, and were 
adorned with marbles, fountains, and shaded walks and 

lantations. ` 

Thermal, a. Pertaining to heat; warm; — a term 
chiefly applied to warm or hot springs; as, thermal 
waters. 

Thermetograph, (-m?l/o-grif,) n. [Gr. thermé, 
heat, metron, measure, and graphein, to write.) A self- 
registering thermometer, especially one that registers 
the maximum and minimum during long periods. 

Ther'mia, an island of European Turkey, in the 
Grecian Archipelago, belonging to the Cyclades, and 
situate abt. 40 m. from the island of Paros; area, 48 sq. 
m.; pop. 6,000. 

Thermic, a. [From Gr. thermé, heat.) Thermal; be- 
longing or having reference to heat. 

Thermidor, (tuir-mè-diõr'.) (French Hist.) The name 
of the lith month of the year in the French Republi- 
can calendar. It commenced on July 19, and ended on 
August 17. The name is derived from the Gr. Oe, 
warm, and was borrowed from the great heat which chars 
acterizes that period of the year. It was the month sig- 
nalized by the overthrowof apus and the Reign of 
Terror, thence commonly called the Revolution of Ther- 
midor; and those who boasted of having participated in 
it called themselves Thermidorians. 

Thermo-baroni eter, n. A barometric instrument 
gradnated for giving altitudes by the boiling-point of 
water. — Dana. I 

Thermoe'rosis,n.[Gr.thermë,hent,and chrémis, col- 
oring.) (Physics.) A red flame looked at through a red 
glass appears quite bright, but through a green glass it 
appears dim or scarcely visible. Ro in like manner heat 
which has traversed a red glass passes through another 
red glass with little diminution, but is almost com- 
pletely stopped bya green glass. To these different ob- 
scure calorific rays Melloni gave the name ot thermo- 
crosis or heat coloration, 

Thermo-dynam ‘ics, n. sing. The science which 
treats of the mechanical action or relations of heat. 

Thermo-elec’tric, a. Pertaining, or relating, to 
thermo-electricity. 

Thermo- electricity, n. (Physics) When the 

junction of two dissimilar metals is heated or cooled, 

the free ends being joined Ly a wire, an electric current 
is generated. This development of electricity by heat 
was discovered by Prof. Seebach in 1822, and has re- 
ceived the name of thermo-rlectricity. The intensity of 
the thermo-electric-current depends on two things: the 
nature of the metals employed, and the difference in 
temperature which exists between the two ends of the 
metal bars. The direction of the current can be under- 
stood by reference to the annexed figure. A represents 

a bar of antimony, B a bar of bismuth, the couple 

being soldered at the point C, and united by a wire w. 

On heating the junction Ca current is generated, which 

moves in the direction of the arrow, i. e. from bismuth 

to antimony through the junction, and from antimony 
to bismuth along the connecting wire. On the other 
hand, if C be chilled, the current is reversed, now pass- 
ing from antimony to bismuth across the junction. By 
uniting several of these couples so as to have alternate 
bars of bismuth and antimony sol- 
dered at their ends, the strength of the 
current can be greatly increased. Thus 
multiplying the number of pairs, aud 
compactly arranging them in a cubical 
shape, Nobili constructed the first 
thermo-electric pile, an instrument 
which has become invaluable in re- 
searches on radiant heat. When ono 
end of such a pile is heated, a current 
is produced which moves in the oppo- 
site direction when the other end is 
warmed, The existence of a current, 
therefore, depends, as already Stated, 
upon the difference of temperature be- 
tween the two opposite faces of the 
pile, and within certain limits the 
strength of the current is exactly pro- 

portional to this difference. T.-E. cur- Fig. 2492, 

rents can also be produced in a circuit 

formed of a single metal. If a straight and homo- 

geneous wire be heated, no current is produced; but if 

the wire be coiled or knotted, a current will at once 
flow from the heated part to that in which the homo- 
geneity has been destroyed. Two pieces of bismuth 
or two of antimony will also generate a current, if so 
placed together that theircrystals shall occupy different 
relative positions. The origin of the T. E. current is 
probably to be found in the unequal propagation of heat 
in a conducting circuit. The electricity is not created; 
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it results from the disappearance of an equivalent 
amount of heat, 

Ther mogen, (-jén,) n. * therm, heat, and genein, 
to produce.) Caloric; the elementary principle of heat; 
— a term confined chiefly to hot springs. 

Thermol’ogy,n. A discourse or treatise on heat; an 
account of heat. 

Thermo-mag'netism, n. The relation of heat to 
magnetisin. 

Thermometer, n. [Gr. Herms, heat; metron, a 
measure.) (Physies.) An instrument for measuring 
heat, founded on the principle that solid, liquid, and 
gaseous bodies always expand in exact proportion to 
the temperature to which they are subjected. T. are of 
various constructions, according to the purpose for 
which they are intended. The first kind of 7. invented 
was the air 7., which cousisted simply of a bulb of 
glass, with a narrow stem dipping into a colored liquid. 
As the air expanded or contracted in the bulb, the 
liquid fell or rose in the tube. This form of instrument 
was too much affected by atmospheric changes to be of 
much service. A modification of it is much used under 
the name of the DIFFERENTIAL, q. v. The T., as at pres- 
ent constructed, consists of a bulb of glass, to which a 
tube is attached, sealed at the end, and containing mer- 
cury or spirits of wine. The operation of filling is con- 
ducted iu such a manner that the mercury or spirit is 
at its boiling-point when the tube is sealed, in order 
that it may have a vacuum above it when it contracts, 
A good mercurial T. should bear the following tests : — 
When immersed in melting ice, it should iudicate 32° 
Fahr; when suspended in the steam of water boiling in 
a metallic vessel, the mercury should remain stationary 
at 212° Fahr. When suddenly inverted, the mercury 
should fall with a sharp metallic click, showing that a 
perfect vacunm exists in the tube. The bore of the tube 
may be tested by separating a short column of mercury, 
which should occupy the same number of degrees in any 
part of the tube. The thermometric scale is unfortu- 
nately differently divided in different countries. In 
this country, and in England, Fahrenheit's scale is used, 
the difference between freezing and boiling points being 
1809; the former being 329, the latter 2129. In the 
Centigrade, which is used in France, Italy, &c., this in- 
terval is divided into 100°, while in that of Réaumur, 
which is still used in Germany and Russia, the same dis- 
tance is divided into 80°. In all these systems the de- 
grees below the zero 0° of the scale are indicated by the 
sign minus(—.) In England, at the present time, most 
chemists use the centigrade’ scale, the meteorvlogists 
holding fast to Fahrenheit’s system. In most chemical 
books, tables are given, showing the value of the degrees 
on one scale in those of another. The following formula 
may be used for the purpose : 

F into © = § (F —32)= C. O into F= $ (C +32) =F. 


R into F = $ (R +32) =F. Finto R = $ (F — 32) =R. 
For meteorological purposes the most useful form of 
instrument is the mazimum and minimum self-register- 
ing T. The maximum instrument is an ordinary mer- 
curial T, arranged horizontally, in the bore of which is 
placed a small piece of steel wire, in the empty part of 
the tube. The instrument is set by drawing the wire 
down to the mercury with a small magnet. As the mer- 
cury expands, it pushes the index along, leaving it be- 
hind when it contracts. The minimum instrument is 
arranged in a similar manner, spirit being used instead 
of mercury, and a little enamel tube containing an atom 
of steel wire forming the index. This is placed below 
the surface of the spirit, and is drawn back by it when 
it contracts, but is not pushed forward when it expands. 
There are numerous other maximum and minimum in- 
struments (see Fig. 1770), but of too complicated a na- 
ture for description here. For meteorological use the 
scale is generally marked in an ivory, box wood, or en- 
amelled slab, placed behind the tube, but for chemical 
purposes the degrees are marked on the tube itself with 
a diamond, a piece of white enamel being often let into 
the glass to form a background. For the measurement 


Fig. 2493. — BREGNET'S THERMOMETER. 


Thermometric, Thermomet rical, a. 


Ther'moscope, n. 


Thermo-tension, (-ién'shun,) n. 


Thersi’tes. 


Thesaurus, n. 


THES 


bar of platinum, gold, and silver, is rolled into an ex- 
tremely thin ribbon, which is coiled into a spiral, the 
platinum outermost, one end being fixed and the other 
acting on an index moving over a circular scale; the 
silver, expanding most with heat, tends to unbend the 
spiral, and moves the index. This 7. is both exceedingly 
sensitive and accurate, and can be used for very high 
temperatures. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Chromatic T. When the edge of a rectangular plate 
of glass is applied to a piece of heated metal, or other 
substance having a temperature different from that of 
the glass and exposed to a beam of polarized light, col- 
ored fringes are developed; and as the particular tints 
depend on the difference between the temperature of the 
glass (which is supposed to be known) and that of the 
substance to which it is applied, the color of the central 
fringe affords a means of inferring approximately the 
temperature of the substance. Hence the term C. x 

er- 
taining or relating to a thermometer; as, the thermo- 
metrical tube.— Obtained by means of a thermometer; 
as, thermometrical observations. 


Thermomet'rienlly, adv. In a thermometrical 


manner, 


Thermopylæ, (ther-mop'i-le,) a pass in the N. E. of 


Greece, at the base of Mount Eta, famous for the fate 
of Leonidas and his 300 Spartans, who here devoted 
themselves to their country, 450 k. ©. It consists of a 
narrow passage, between high cliffs on one side, and on 
the other the sea, or an impassable marsh, formed by 
alluvial deposits, 9 m. from Lamia (Fig. 1557). 

Fr., from Gr. thermé, heat, and 
skopein, to view.] An instrument by which changes 
of temperature are indicated. 


Thermostat. n. (Gr. thermé, thermos, and istanai, 


to set.] A self-acting physical apparatus for regulating 
temperature by the unequal expansion of different 
metals by heat. 

[Gr. thermos, and 
Eng. tension.) A stretching or expanding by heat, us 
of iron. 


Thermoties, n. sing. The science of heat, as regards 


its action upon matter. 

(Homeric Hist.) An officer, the most de- 
formed and illiberal of the Greeks during the Trojan 
war. He was fond of ridiculing his felluw-soldiers, par- 
ticularly Agamemnon, Achilles, and Ulysses. Achilles 
killed him with one blow of his fist, because he laughed 
at his mourning the death of Penthesilea, 

[Lat.] A repository or treasury, as 
of general or cyclopædic knowledge; a lexicon. 


These, (e:, pronominaladj. The plural of Tar, q. v. 


These ia opposed to those, as this is to that, and when two 
persons or things, or collection of things, are named, 
these refers to the things or persons which are nearest 
in place or order, or which are last mentioned. 


The'seus. (Heroic Hist) A king of Athens, and 


the son of Ægeus by Æthra, the daughter of Pittheus, 
was educated at the house of his father-in-law at Træ- 
zene. On arriving at years of maturity be was sent by 
his mother to Athens, a sword being given him by 
which he might make himself known to Ægeus. On 
his way from Troezene he destroyed Corynetes, Sigomis, 
Sciron, Cercyon, Procrustes, aud the celebrated Phwa. 
He was not well received at Athens, aud Medea at- 
tempted to poison bim before his arrival was publicly 
known, The Pallatides, who attempted to assassinate 
him, he put to death by his own hand. lle next de- 
stroyed the bull of Marathon; and at Crete, by means 
of Ariadue, who was enamored of him, he killed the 
Miuotaur, and thereby redeemed the Athenians from 
the annual tribute of seven chosen youths and as many 
virgins, to be devoured by the monster. On ascending 
his father’s throne he ruled the Athenians with mild- 
ness, made new laws and regulations, and by his policy 
won the friendship of the king of the Lapithæ. T. in 
conjunction with Pirithous, carried off Helen, the 
daughter of Leda, but whom he was compelled to re- 
store. While he was in captivity, Mnestheus obtained 
the crown, and 7. on his return attempted to eject the 
usurper, but, failing, he retired to the court of Ly- 
comedes, king of the island of Scyros, who, jealous of his 
fame, carried him toa high rock and threw him down 
a precipice. The children of 7., after the death of Mnes- 
theus, recovered the Athenian throne. 


The'sis, n. ; pl. Taeses. [Lut., from Gr. tithémi, to set 


or place.] In a general sense, a term applied to denote 
any proposition, affirmative or negative, which is laid 
down or advanced to be supported by argument; but 
it is more particularly applied to those questions which 
are propounded in most of the European universities 
to the students previously to their obtaining a degree. 
Hence, an essay or dissertation composed upon a definite 
or specific theme. 

(Aus.) The depression of the hand in marking or 
beating time. 

(Pros.) The depression of the voice in pronouncing 
the syllables of a word. Also, the part of the foot upon 
which such depression falls. 


Thes'mothete, n. [Fr., from Gr. thesmothelés.] (Gr. 


Antiq.) Same as ARCHON, q. v. 


Thes’pian, a. [From Gr. Thespis, the reputed founder 


of the Greek drama, who was B.at Xarca,in Attica, and 
flourished abt. 550 B. c.] Pertaining or relating to the 
representation of dramatic tragedy, or to the Tragic 
Muse; as, the Thespian art. 


of degrees of heat beyond 600° Fahr. pyrometers are Thes'pius. (t.) A king of the Thespiades, and 


used, 


The most exact of these is that devised by Prof. 
Daniel. 


A good pyrometer is, however, a desideratum. 


Brégnet’s metallic T. (Fig. 2493) is an application of the 


father of 50 danghters,all of whom bore children to 
Hercules. The Thespiades were conducted to Sardinia 
by Tolus. 


unequal expausion of different metals; a compound Thessalo’nians, (Erisrrrs or Sr. PAUL TO THE.) 


Theu 


THIB 


(Script.) Two books of the New Testament, the am- 
thenticity and canonical authority of which bave been 
admitted from the earliest ages by all who have received 
auy of Paul's epistles. The first epistle was written 
by the Apostle from Corinth, and nut from Athens, ag 
the subscription imports, about a. D. 52. Its design was 
to confirm the Thessalonians in the faith, and to en- 
courage them to a patient and consistent profession of 
Christianity. In his second epistle, which was exi- 
dently written soon after the first} and from the same 
place, the Apostle endeavors to dissipate a mistaken 
notion, that the coming of Christ, which he had referred 
to, was near at hand. The rest of the epistle consists 
of expressions of affection to the Thessalonians, of coin- 
fidence in them, prayers on their behalf, and exhorta- 
tions and directions suited to the circumstances in which 
they were placed, 


Thessalon ica, the ancient name of SALonica, q. v. 
Thes’saly, the largest political division of ancient 


Greece, lay to the S. of Macedonia and the E. of Epirus, 
being separated from the latter by Monnt Pindus, and 
from the former by the Cambunian Mountains, the 
Ægean Sea bounding it on the E., and the Maliac Gulf 
aud Mount Eu on the 8. Thessaly proper is a vast 
plain shut in on every side by mountains; on the N. 
and W. by those already named, on the 8. by Mount 
Othrys, and on the E. by Mounts Pelion and Ossa, the 
only opening being the Vale of Tempe (Fig. 1195) in the 
N. E, between Oss» and Olympus. The plain of T. is 
said at one time to have been a vast lake, the waters of 
which found an outlet by the Vale of Tempe. This 
paa is drained chiefly by the river Peneius (now Sa- 

mbria), which traverses the country ip a N.E. direc- 
tion, and its tributaries, and is the most fertile in all 
Greece. Pharsalia, one of the plains of T., is memora- 
ble for being the scene of the decisive action between 
Cæsar and Pompey. 7. now forms part of the Turkish 
village of Janina, except the southermost portion, forms 
Mt. Othrys, which belongs te Greece. 


The'ta, n. [Gr.] The unlucky letter of the Greek 


alphabet, so named from its being the first letter of 
thamatos, death ;— it corresponds with the English th. 


Thetford, à town of England, co. of Norfolk, on the 


Ouse, 29 m. from Norwich, Pop. 4,000. 


Thetford, in Michigan, a poxt-township of Genesee 


co., abt. 12 m. N.E. of Flint; pop. abt. 1,400. 


Thetford, in Vermont, z grim and township of 


Orange co., 33 m. 8.8.E. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 2,200. 


The'tis. (Myth.) One of the sea-deities, who was 


courted by Neptune aud Jupiter. But when the gods 
were iuformed that the son she should bring forth must 
become greater than his father, they ceased their solici- 
tations; and Peleus, the son of Æucus, was permitted 
to gain her hand. T. became mother of several children, 
among them Achilles, whom she rendered invulnerable 
by plunging him in the waters of the Styx, except that 
art of the heel by which she held him. 

on. [Gr. theourgia —theios, divine, and ergou, 
work.] The power of ding supernatural things by law- 
ful means, as prayer to God. — Also, supernatural magic, 
as distinguished from natural magic. 


They, (t/d,) pron. pl.; (obj. THEM.) LA. S. thæge, these.) 


The nominative plural of he, she, or it; the men, the 
women, the animals, the things. It is used indefinitely, 
as our ancestors used man; as, hey say, that is, it is 
said by persons indefinitely. 


Thi’an-shan, (Chin., “celestial mountains,”) a lofty 


chain of Chinese Turkestan, forming the N. boundary 
of the great table-land of Central Asia, and extending 
between Lat. 42° and 43° N., Lon. 80° to 90° E. 


Thibet, or Tibet, (tid’et or tib-et’,) (native Toup’ho, 


Bhote, and Pué-koachim, “snowy region of the north,”) 
a very extensive region of Central Asia, mostly com- 
prised within the Chinese empire, between Lat. 22° and 
319 N., and Lon. 72° and 104° E., having N. Chinese 
Turkestan and the desert of Gobi, E. the Chinese prov. 
of Se-tchuen, 8. Yunan, N. Birmah and the Great Hima- 
laya, soparating it from Assam, Bootan, Sikkim, Nepaul, 
and the upper British prova, and W. the Punjab terri- 
tories N. of the Himalaya, Budukh-shan, the Beeloot- 
Tagh Mountains, &c. The W. parts of this vast tract, 
called Little J., including Ladakh, 4, and Baltee, appear, 
however, to be independent of China. Its boundaries 
on every side but the 8. being so uncertain, and our 
knowledge of the country so limited, it is impossible to 
form anything like an accurate estimate either of its 
area or population. 7., though it does not include the 
highest summits of the Himalaya, comprises a large 
portion of the elevated table-land in the centre of the 
continent, with the sources of almost all the great riv- 
ers of 8, Asia, including the Indus, Sutlej, Ganges, 
Brahmapootra, Irrawadi, Thanlweng, and Meram-kong 
or river of Cambodia, as well as those of the great Chinese 
rivers, the Yang-tse-kiang and the Hoang-ho. Its moun- 
tain-chains generally run parallel to the Great Hima- 
laya, of which T. is the N. slope; but some aré said to 
stretch in a N.E. direction to the frontiers of Koko-nor, 
and others extend from N. to 8. between the valleys of 
the great rivers in the S. E. T. has numerous lakes. 
The chief are the Tengkiri-nor (the largest, about 110 
m. N.W. of Lassa), and the lake Palte or Yamo-rouk (8. 
of the San-po River, which surrounds in the form of a 
ring a large island of a shape similar to its own). T. 
strikes a traveller, at first sight, as one of the least- 
favored countries under heaven. It exhibits only low, 
rocky hills, without any visible vegetation, or extensive, 
arid plains, both of the most stern and stubborn mapas 
promising as little as they produce; and it is in gene 

extremely bare of trees and the larger vegetable pro- 
ducts. — Climate. The temperature and seasons possess 
a remarkable uniformity. The same division takes 


THIC 


place here as in the more sonthern regíon of Bengal: 
during the spring, a variable atmosphere, heat, thunder- 
storms, and occasionally refreshing showers; from June 
to September, heavy and continued rains; from October 
to March, a clear and uniform sky. For three months 
of this season, a degree of cold is felt, far greater, per- 
haps, than is known to prevail in Europe. Its extreme 
` severity is more particularly confined to the 8. bound- 
ary of T., near the elevated range of mountains which 
divides it from Assam, Bootan, and Nepaul. The sum- 
mits of these are covered all the year with snow; and 
their vicinity is remarkable, at all seasons, for the dry- 
ness of the winds. — Zan. T., though barren of vegeta- 
ble produce, teems with animal life. The variety and 


abundance of wild fowl, game, and beasts of prey, flocks, 
droves, and herds is astonishing. Among the most re- 
markable animals are the cattle, which are extremely 
useful to the inhabitants. The bull is known by the 
name of the yak of Tartary, or bushy-tailed bull of 7. 
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The musk-deer also abounds in the coldest parts of the 
mountains; and the goat, which yields the materials 
for the manufacture of the finest shawls, is also an in- 
habitant of these regions. This is the most beautiful 
of the species of goats. Wild horses are found; and 
there is also a fine race of dogs. Among the most valu- 
able and useful animals of 7. is the breed of sheep, 
which merits a distinguished rank. The flocks of these 
are numerous; and npon them the inhabitants place 
their chief reliance for present support as well as for 
winter food. — Prod. The usual crops are wheat, pease, 
and barley; but in many parts these grains never ripen. 
— Minerals. Gold, copper, cinnabar, and lead. In many 
cases, however, these cannot be worked, for want of fnel 
to smelt the ores. The dung of animals is the only 
substance used for fuel; and with that alone it is im- 
possible to excite a degree of heat sufficiently intense 
for such purposes. Thus situated, the most valuable 
discovery for them would be that of a coal-mine. Tin- 
cal is found in inexhaustible quantities. It is u fossil, 
brought to market in the state in which it is dug out 
of the lake, and afterwards refined into borax in Europe. 
— Exports. To China, gold-dust, precious stones, musk, 
and woollen cloths; to Bengal, gold-dust, musk, tincal. 
The roads and bridges are much inferior to those of 
China, and greatly impede the progress of commerce. — 
Religion. Buddhism, of which it is the chief sent; and 
the country abounds with temples. It is said that there 
are about 80,000 lamas, or priests, supported at the ex- 
nse of government. — Race. Mongol. — Estim. pop. 
.000,000.— T. enjoys but the shadow of independence, 
being ruled by Chinese sovereigns, who obtained their 
ascendancy over it in 1720, by interfering in the intes- 
tine commotions by which the country was then agitated. 

Thibetan, (tib’-,) a. (Geog.) Pertaining or having 
reference to Thibet. 

n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Thibet. 

Thib’et-cloth, n. A camlet or fabric made of coarse 
goat’s hair. — Simmonds. 

Thibodeaux, (tib-o-do’,) in Louisiana, a post-village, 
cap. of La Fourche parish, 100 m. W.S.W. of New Or. 
leans; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Thiek, a. (comp. THIOKER ; superl. THIOKEST.) [A. 8. 
thic.] Dense; close; compact; inspissated ; — opposed 
to thin; as, a thick fog. —Turbid; muddy; not clear or 
transparent: as, thick liquor. — Noting the diameter 
of a solid body; as,a slab of timber twelve inches thick. 
— Following in quick succession; closely planted or 
set; abundant; close or crowded in space; not easily 
pee as, a thick wood. a thick concourse of people, 

onors were showered thick upon him, &c.— Having 
more-depth or extent from one surface to its opposite 
than usnal; as, a thick board, a thick sheet of paper. — 
Without proper intervals of articulation; not having 
due distinction of syllables; as, to speak thick, a thick 
delivery of words, &c.— Somewhat deaf, dull, or obtuse 
in the auditory nerves; as, a person thick of hearing. — 
Intimately acquainted; on terms of close or familiar 
friendship; as, they are as thick as two thieves. (Col.) 

(Nore. Thick enters into frequent combination with 
other words in the formation of such self-explaining 
componnds as thick-bodied, thick-lipped, thick-necked, 
thick-ribbed, thick-strewn, and the like.) 

—n. The thickest part, or the time when anything is 
thickest; as, he fell in the thick of the fight. 

Thick and thin, whatever is in the way, great or 
littie; as, a thick and thin partisan. 

adv. Frequently; fast; as, “ thick-beating feet.” ( Dry- 
den.) — Closely ; as, an acre of land thick sown with 
grain —To a great depth, or to a thicker depth than is 
common; as, cheeks covered thick with paint, land 
strewn thick with lime. 


Thicken, (thik’n,) v. a. 
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—v.a. To thicken; to make thick; to curdle; as, terror 
is apt to thick men’s blood. (k.) 

Thick-and-thin, a. (aut.) With one of the 
sheaves larger than the other; — said of a tackle-block. 

Through thick-and-thin, through all impediments, 
difficulties, or trials ; through every fortune; as, a lover 
of his country will stick by her through thick- in. 

A. S. thicctan.) To make 
thick or thicker, in any senses of the word; as, (1.) To 
make dense or concrete; to inspissate; as, to thicken 
varnish. (2.) To fill up interstices or openings in; to 
make close; as, to thicken a plantation of young trees. 
(3.) To make frequent, or more frequent or numerous; 
as, to thicken blows. 

—v.n. To become thick or more thick in any senses of 
the word; us, (I.) To be inspissated; to become more 
dense or less tenuous; as, paint thickens, a fog thickens 
by degrees. (2.) To become dark, gloomy, or obscure ; 
as, the approaching night thickens, the clouds thicken 
for rain, &. (3.) To become consolidated or more com- 
pact; to concrete; as, sap thickens into wood. (4.) To 
press; to be crowded; to become close or more thick 
and numerous; as, the mob thickens each minute. (5.) 
To become quick, brisk, or animated; as, the plot 
thickens, the fight thickens. 

Thick’ening, u. Something put into a liquid or any 
mass to make it more thick or concrete. 

Thick’et, n. [From thick.] A coppice; a small wood, 
or collection of trees or shrubs thickly set; as, the 
chief thicket of the park. — Shaks. 

Thick’-head, n. A thick-headed, and, hence, stupid 

erson ; a dolt; one of dull intellects. 

Thick’ish, a. Somewhat thick; of medium thickness; 
as, a thickish slice of bread. 

Thick’-knee, n. (Zoöl.) The common name of the 
genus Oedicnemus, family Charadride, comprising Eu- 
ropean birds which differ from the true plovers in hav- 
ing both mandibles inflated towards the tip, and not 
merely the upper mandible. 

Thick’'ly, adv. In a thick manner or condition. 

Thick’ness, m. State or quality of being thick; 
denseness; state of being concrete or inspissated ; den- 
sity ; consistence; as, the thickness of the atmosphere, 
of paint, mortar, blood, soup, and the like.—The extent 
of a body from side to side, or from surface to surface ; 
as, the thickness of a plank, the thickness of a wall, &c.— 
State of being close, dense, or impervious; as, the thick- 
ness of the forest shade. —Closeness of the parts; staute 
of being crowded or near; as, the (hickness of trees in a 
plantation.—Lack of quickness, sharpness, or acuteness ; 
dullness of the auricular sense; as, thickness of hear- 
ing.—Wanting clear articulation or syllabic pronuncia- 
tion; as, thickness of utterance. 

Thick’set, a. Planted in close contiguity ; as, a thick- 
set hedge. — Stout; burly; having a short, thick body; 
as, a thickset man. 

—n. A hedge closely or thickly planted with sets. — A 
kind of stout, twilled cotton cloth; a kind of fustian 
cord or velveteen. — Simmonds. 

Thick’-skin, Thick’-skull, n. A coarse, gross- 
minded person; a numskull; a dullard; one notable for 
excessive stupidity. 

Thick’-skinned, Thick’-skulled, a. Possess- 
ing a thick skin or cuticle. — Hence, by analogy, stupid; 
gross ; dull; obtuse; lacking intelligence or sensibility ; 
as, a thick-sicinned ignoramus. 

Thief, (téf,) n.; pl. Tureves (thévz.) [A. S. theof, thef; 
8 A person guilty of theft or larceny; one 
who secretly, unlawfully, and feloniously takes the 
goods or personal property of another; one who takes 
the property of another wrongfully, either secretly or 
by violence.—An excrescence in the snuff of a candle. 

Thief-eatcher, Thief-taker, n. An old term 
for a detective police-officer. See DETECTIVE. 

Thiel, or Tiel, (tecl,) a town of Holland, near the river 
Waal, 20 m. from Utrecht; pop. 5,742. 

Thielt, ((reit,) a town of Belgium, in West Flanders, 18 
m. from Ghent. Afanuf. Linens, lace, &c. Pop. 14,216. 

Thiensville, in Wiscmsin, a village of Ozaukee co., 
on Milwaukee River, abt. 15 m. N. of Milwaukee. 

Thierry, Améper Simon DOMINIQUE, (tee-er-re,) u French 
historian, B. at Blois, 1797, was made a member -of the 
Institute, 1841, and senator, 1860. He assisted his 
brother Augustine in several of the great works pro- 
duced by the latter, and himself wrote, Histoire de 
Gaulois, 1828; Histoire de la Gaule sous P Administra- 
tion Romaine, 1840-2, a continuation of the former 
work; Récits et Nouveaux Récits de l Histoire Romaine, 
1860-4; Tubleaux de L Empire Romaine, 1862; and His- 
toire d Attila et de ses Successeurs, a new edition in 1564. 
D. 1873. 

Thierry, Jacques Nicolas AUGUSTIN, an eminent 
French historian, B. at Blois, 1795. Educated at the 
college of his native town, he went to Paris in 1814, an 
ardent enthusiastic youth, full of theories and specula- 
tive inquiries, and threw himself into the Socialist 
school of St. Simon, in conjunction with whom he pub- 
lished several political pamphlets. Disappointed in 
this quarter, he commenced writing for the press, and 
his pen was engaged in a constant supply of political 
and historical articles to the Censeur Européen, and the 
Courrier Français. These papers laid the foundation 
of his brilliant History of the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land, which appeared in 1825, and gained him a world- 
wide reputation. His fame is sustained by his Letters 
on the History of France, published two years later. 
His sight and his nervous system pow failed him; but 
thongh he passed the remainder of his days in total 
blindness, his mental eye remained undimmed, and his 
vigor unabated. Receiving material assistance from 


his brother, Amedée, and his wife, Julia Thierry, he, 
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continued to issue to the world his philosophic thoughts 
in various essays, which he subsequently reprinted in 
a collective form. In 1840 he published his work, eu- 
titled Récits des temps Mérovingiens, in which he ex- 
plores a considerable portion of the traditionary re- 
cords of that time; and which contains, among other 
interesting features, an autobiography. His last work 
was his essay on the History of the Tiers Hut. It was 
published in 1853, and is marked by the same pictu- 
resque style and felicity of observation for which his 
previous works were conspicuous. D. 1856. 

Thiers, Louis ADOLPHE, a French historian and states- 
man, B. 1797, at Marseilles, where his father was a work- 
ing locksmith, obtained admission to the public schools, 
in which he made marked progress, and studied geome- 
try with a view to the military profession. His friends 
decided to bring him up to the law, and he was sent to 
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Aix, where in dne time he made his appearance at the 
bar, but with very indifferent success. This disappoint- 
ment induced him to turn his attention to literature, 
and he accordingly set out for Paris. By great perse- 
verance he gained a footing in literary society, and hav- 
ing obtained an introduction to the conductor of the 
Constitutionnel, was engaged to write political articles. 
The first volume of his History of the French Revolu- 
tion appeared in 1823, and the tenth and last in 1832. 
This work, highly appreciated for its brilliant style and 
historical accurateness, won for him great popularity 
with the public at large,and bas passed throngh more 
than 20 editions. In the Natimnal, T. opposed the un- 
constitutional proceedings of Charles X. and his minister 
Polignac, and, after the revolution of July, 1830, held 
various minor official posts, and was made Under-Secre- 
tary of State under Lafitte's administration. About 
this period he was elected deputy for Aix, and distin- 
guished himself by his financial ability and oratorical 
power. In 1832 he was appointed minister of the in- 
terior, which he soon exchanged for the portfolio of 
Commerce and Public Works. In 1836 he was Presi- 
dent of the Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs ; and 
in March, 1840, again held that office. During his 
ministry, the Eastern question having been settled by 
Russia, England, and Austria, without consulting France, 
T., resenting warmly this insult to his country, an 
convinced that war alone could again raise France to its 
proper standing, was fearlessly preparing for such an 
emergency, and constructed the fortifications of Paris. 
But at last he could not prevail upon Louis-Philippe to 
resort to such desperate means. T. resigned his power- 
less premiership, and thenceforth was never more re- 
called to the control of public affairs. He employed 
his leisure in writing his History of the Consulate and 
Empire (20 vols. 8vo, 1845-1862), which has been several 
times translated in almost all the European languages, 
and is one of the greatest historical works of the age. 
The revolution of February, 1848, found him unprepared, 
and when the republic was proclaimed, T. joined the 
National Guard, with a musket on his shoulder. His 
talents and caution, however, secured him a position, first 
in the Constituent, and then in the National Assembly. 
On the elevation of Lonis-Napoleon to the Presidency, 
it was thought by many that 7., whom the prince had 
proclaimed as his minister in the abortive expedition 
of Boulogne, in 1840, would take office; but though he 
professed to accept the republic heartily, he was ban- 
ished during the coup d’état of Dec. 2, 1851, and, after 
living some time in Switzerland, was permitted to 
return to Paris. He devoted his attention to the com- 
pletion of The Consulate and Empire. In 1863 he was 
elected depnty for the department of the Seine by the 
Liberal opposition; and in the Legislative Assembly, in 
which he was the champion of an extension of the lib- 
erties of the French people, he manifested all his former 
brilliancy as a parliamentary orator. He was opposed 
to Italian unity, and to a war for the liberation of Po- 
land. In 1870, he delivered one of his most eloquent 
speeches in opposition to the declaration of war against 
Prussia. He was chosen president of the provisional 
Republic (March 17, 1871) (see FRANCE, p. 1031), and 
urged the definitive establishment of the Republic, but 
fell under the systematical opposition of the Conserva- 
tives, who held the ascendancy in the assembly, March 
24, 1873, and was succeeded by Marshal MacMahon. He 
died near Paris, of apoplexy, Sept. 3d, 1877. 
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Thiers, a town of France, dept. of Puy-de-Dôme, 22 m. 


from Clermont. Manuf. Cutlery, paper, aud cuudles. 
Pop. 15,208. 

Thieve, ((2év,) v. a. [A. S. theofian.; To steal; to 

ractise theft. 

Thievery. u. The practice of stealing; theft. — That 
which is stolen. 

Thiev'ish, a. Given to thieving or stealing; addicted 
to the practice of theft; as, a thievish servant.— Secret ; 
sly; stealthy; acting in the manner of a thief; as, thiev- 
ish Time,—Partaking of the nature or character of theft; 
ns. a thievish act, 

Thiev'ishly, adv. In a thievish manner; by theft. 

Thiev'ishness,n. State or quality of being thievish. 

Thigh, (f,) n. [A. S. e: allied to thick, q. v. 
(Anat.) The thick part of the lower limb, between the 
knee and the hip joint. 

Thill. n. (A. S. thilor thill.) The shaft, or one of the 
shafts, of a cart, gig, or other carriage. 

Thiller, Thill’-horse, u. The horse which goes 
between the thills or shafts and supports them. 

Thimble, (///) n. P: corruption of thumb-bell.] A 
cover for the thumb, such as that still used by seamen 
and sailmakers ; — specifically, a kind of cap or covering 
for the finger, indented with small depressions, and 
usually made of silver or other metal, used by tailors 
and scamstresses for urging the needle through cloth. 

(Nuut) An iron ring with a hollow or groove round 
its whole circumference, to receive the rope which is 
spliced abont it, used to keep the eye of the rope frum 
being chafed. — Totten. 

( Mach.) A fixed or movable tube, ring, or lining placed 
in u hole. Also, astrut throngh which a bolt or pin passes. 

A n. (Bot.) Tue Blackberry. See 

Rubus. 

Thim'bleful, n.: pl. TAIMBLEPULS. As much as a 
thimble will hold; — hence, proverbially, a small 
quantity, 

Thim'ble-rig. n. A trick of legerdemain, played with 
three small thimble-shaped cups and a small ball. 

—v.a. One who cheats by tricks of sleight-of-hand; es- 

ecially one who practises the game of thimble-rig. 

Thim'bie-rig ger. n. One who practises sleight-of- 
hand tricks, especially the game of thimble-rig;— 
hence, a low cheat or trickster. 

Thim ble-rig’ging, x. Tricks or practices of a 
thimnble-rigger. : 

Thin, a. (comp. THINNER; superl. THINNEST.) [A. 8. 
thyn; Ger. dünn] Stretched out or extended so as to 
have little thickness; having little thickness or extent 
from one surface to the opposite;—the opposite of 
thick; as, a thin board, a thin piece of cloth. — Kare; 
tenuous; subtile; not dense; as, thin air, thin biood.— 
Not close: uot crowded; not filling the space; not hav- 
ing the individuals that compose the thing in a close or 
compact state; — hence, not plentiful; as, a hin crop 
of grain, a thin head of hair, athin attendance of people, 
Kc. — Not fully developed or well grown ; as, a (hin ear 
of wheat.— Lean; slim; slender; gaunt; attenuated ; 
as, a Vien person. — Small; exile; not sonorous or full ; 
as, a Chin hollow sound, a thin voice.— Flimsy; slight; 
diaphonous; not sufficient to hide what is beneath; as, 
a thin veil, a thin disguise, 

(Note. Thin is of trequent occurrence as a prefix in 
the construction of selt-explaining compound terms; 
as, thin-taced, thin-peopled, thin-soled, and the like.) 

—adr. In a scattered or loose state; not thickly or 
closely; as, grain thin sown, to go abont thin clad, &. 

—v.a. (imp. and pp. THINNED.) [A. S. thinnian) To 
make thin in any of its seuses; as, (I.) To attenuate; 
to make rare or less thick or inspissuted ; as, to lhin the 
blood, to hin a liquid substance. (2.) To make less 
close, crowded, compact, or numerous; as, to (hin weeds 
in a garden, or the trees of a forest; to thin the ranks of 
an opposition party. (3.) To rarefy; to uttenunte; to 
make less dense, solid, or concrete; as, to Chin vapors. 

—v.n. To grow or become thin or attenuated ; — gener- 
ally used betore such adverbs as out, away, &c, ; as, geo- 
logical strata thin out when they gradually diminish in 
thickness and disappear. —Brande 

Thine, (thin,) pronominal adj. 
Th 


A. S. thin; Fr. 74 85 
belonging or relating to, or being the property o 

thee; — used principally, nowadays, when a verb is in- 
terposed between this word and the noun to which it 


refers; us, I will not take anything that is thine. (The 
term thine is now generally esteemed antiquated, and 
only obtains place in scriptural language, in poetry, and 
in the peculiar phraseology of the Society of Friends: its 
prcs is commonly superseded by your.) 

Thing, n. [A. 8 ting, thinc.) Any inanimate sub- 
stance, in distinction from a living object. — That which 
is created as a separate being, whether animate or life- 
less; that which exists. or is conceived to exist, as a 
separable or distinguishable object of thought; as, God 
created all things.— A matter; an affair; a cause, trans- 
action, or occurrence; an event, deed, or action; that 
which happens or falls out; that which is done, told, or 
proposed; as, this is a sad state of things, — Something; 
a portion, part, or modicum; as, he understands not any 
thing of this matter. — Any object considered as simply 
existing; — used, commonly, in pity, contempt, or dis- 

aragement; as, au abject thing, the poor thing sighed, 
tis a trumpery thing, &c.— Also, au object viewed as a 
prodigy, or rarity of excellence or preéminence; some- 
thing commanding honorable appreciation; as, “She 
was the swectest thing that grew,” — Wordsworth. 

—pl. Clothes; furniture; accoutrements: appointments ; 
baggage; traps; us, to pack up one’s things. 

Think, (thingk,) v.n. (imp. and pp. THOUGHT, (thawt.) 
[A. S. thencan.) To look with the mind's eye; to have 
the mind occupied on some sulject; to have ideas, or to 
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revolve ideas in the mind; — hence, specifically, to re- 
flect or deliberate upon any subject; to muse; to medi- 
tate; to dwell upon in contemplation; to pouder; to 
cousider; as, he is a man who tAinks much and says 
little. — To recollect or call to mind; to remember; as, 
I did not think of it before. — To hold as a settled opin- 
fon; to judge; to conclude; to believe; to suppose; to 
imugine; to fancy; as, let him act as he thinks best. 
— To intend; to design; to purpose; to view as proba- 
ble or likely; as, I thought to do her a kindness by 
keeping silence.— To venture; to presume; to under- 
take; as, do not ¿Aink to prevent my doing so. 

To think much of, or to think well of, tu esteem; to 
hold in friendly estimation, respect, or regurd; as, one 
is not apt to (a nk much of strangers. 

—v. a. To imagine; to conceive; to view in the mind; as, 
to think ill of a persou.— To believe; to consider; to 
esteem. 

„A woman's reason: I think him so, because I think Cena 
uks, 

To think much, to grudge; to look upon as a great 
matter ; as, “We have no reason to think much to sacri- 
fice to God our dearest interests.” — Tillotson. 

Think able, a. That may be thought or conceived. 

Think’er, u. One who thinks, reflects, or cogitates ; 
especially, one who thinks in a particular manner ; as, a 
deep thinker, a superficial thinker, 

Think’ing, p. d. Possessing or employing the faculty 
of thought; cogitative; susceptible of @ regular cou- 
catenation of ideas; as, a tAinking mind. 

—n. Imagination ; cogitation; judgment; as, she was, to 
my thinking, quite an agreeable woman. 

Think’‘ingly, adv. By thought or cogitation. 

Thin'ly, adv. [From thin.) Iua thin, loose, scattered 
manr not thickly or closely; as, a country (¿niy 
peopled. 

Thin ner, n. One who makes thin. 

Thin’ness, u. State or quality of being thin, in any 
of the senses of the word; smallness of extent from 
one side or surface to the opposite; as, the thinness of a 
wall or partition. — Rareness; tenuitv; — opposed to 
spissitude ; as, the thinness of ice, the thinness of paper, 
the thinness of vapor. — A scattered state; paucity; as, 
the thinness of an audience or congregation, thinness of 
Vegetation in a tract of country. 

Thin'nish, a. Somewhat thin or meagre. 

Thin’-skinned, (-skind.) d. Having a thin skin; 
heuce, unduly sensitive; scrupulous; fastidious; as, a 
thin-skinned person. 

Thionville, (tce’awn(g)-veel,) a fortified town of 
France, on the Moselle, 15 m. from Metz. Manuf. 
Gloves, hosiery, and oils. This place was a residence 
of the Merovingian and Carloviugian kings. It was 
taken by the Prussians in 1870. 4. 7.768. 

Third, (thérd,) a. [A. S. thridda.} The first after the 
second ; — the ordinal of three; as, the third day of the 
week. Constituting or being one of three equal parts 
into which a thing is divided. — Third estate. (I.) In 
England, the commonalty, as represented in Parliament 
by the House of Commons, — In France, under the an- 
cient regimé, the body of the people, below the rank of 
the nublesse or titled classes,— Third order, (Eccl. Hist.) 
An order among the Remonstrants, Carmelites, Fran- 
ciscuus, Augustines, &c., composed of secular associates 
not bound by vows, but conforming to a certain extent 
to the general designs of the order. — Third person. 
(Gram.) The person spoken of. ” 

The third part of anything; the quotient of a unit 
ided by three; as, a third of a share. — The sixtieth 
part of a second of time. 

(Mus.) An intervalin the musical scale, which may 
be either major or minor, the former containing four, 
the latter three semituues ; — sometimes called third 
sound, 

—pl. (Law.) The third part of a deceased husband's 
estate, which, in some countries, a widow is authorized 
to enjoy during her life. 

Third iy. adv. In the third place. 

Third- rate, a. Next interior to that which is se- 
condary or second-rate. 

—n. (Naut.) Formerly,a ship of war carrying from 70 
to 80 guns. 

Thirsk, a town of England, in Yorksbire, 23 m. from 
York; pop, 5,000. 

Thirst, (/st) n. Stute of being dry or parched. 

(Paysiol.) That painful sensation of the throat or 
fauces, occasioned by the want of drink; n vehement or 
uncontrollable desire for beverage; hence, an eager or 
vehement desire for something ; — generally preceding 
Jor, or, sometimes, of, or after; as, thirst of praise, a 
thirst after huppiness, a thirst for fame. — Dryness; 
drought. — A peculiar sensation which attends the de- 
sire to drink. — During the operations of the animal 
functions, a great quantity of moisture is consumed, the 
loss of which must be supplied: and 7. is the voice of 
nature calling upon the animal to supply the place 
of the lost moisture by drinking. Water is the proper 
object of this desire; and the quantity necessary for 
this purpose varies greatly according to the different! 
circumstances of age, sex, and temperament; and still 
more according to the nature of the food taken, the 
state of the atmosphere, the mode of life, and the cns- 
tom of the individual. The sensation of dryness of the 
mouth and throat, which most strongly characterizes 
T., is not always the result of these parts being actnally 
deficient in moisture, nor is it removed by supplying 
the month alone with fluid. An outward application 
of moisture ia found to diminish T.; and sailors have 
been able to sustain life by bathing in the sea. T. is a 
sensation much more difficult to bear than hunger, lead- 
ing trom restlessness to anxiety, despair, aud madness. 
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—v.n. [A.8.thrystan.] To be or become dry; to expe- 
rieuce a paintul sensation in the throat and fauces for 
want of drink; to be athirst; — before for; as, a man 
thirsts for lis beer. — To have a vehement desire to ob- 
tain something; with jor or after; as, to thirst for an 
enemy's blood, 

Thirst’er, n. One who thirsts. 

Thirstily, adv. Ina thirsty manner. 

Thirst'iness, u. State of being thirsty or athirst. 

Thirst'y, a. (comp. THIRSTIER; superi. THIRSTIEST.) 
Suffering from thirst; experiencing a painful or dis- 
tressing sensation in the throat or fances, for want of 
drink; us. a lhirsty toper. — Very dry; parched; lack- 
ing moisture: us,“ The thirsty earth soaks up the rain.” 
(Cowley.)—Feeling a vehement or eager desire for some- 
thing. 

Thirteen, a. [A. S. thrcothyne.] Ten or three, or one 
more than twelve and less than fourteen. 

—n. The sum of ten and three; the number greater by 
one than twelve, or less by one than fourteen. — A 
symbol denoting thirteen units, as 13, or xiii. 

Thirteenth, a. [From thirteen.) The third after the 
tenth ;—the ordinal of thirteen; as, the thirteenth day of 
January. —Cousisting, or being one of thirteen equal 
parts of a thing when divided, 

—n. One of thirteen equal parts; the quotient of a unit 
divided by thirteen. 

( Mus.) The interval embracing an octave and a sixth. 

Thir tieth, a. The tenth three-fold; — the ordinal of 
thirty; us, the thirtieth year of Our Lord. — Being, or 
constituting, one of thirty equal parts into which a 
thing is divided. 

—n. The quotient of a anit divided by thirty; one of 
thirty equal parts. 

Thirty, (thér'ty,) a, [A. S. thrittig.] Thrice ten, or 
twenty and ten; as, thirty shillings. 

—n. The sum of three times ten, or twenty and ten. — A 
symbol expressing thirty units, as 30, or xxx. 

Thirty Year’s War. (Hist.) The name given toa 
serivs of wars carried on between the Protestants and 
Roman Catholic leagues in Germany, in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. The house of Austria was 
throughout at the head of the latter party. The Prot- 
estant princes of Germany were assisted by various 
foreign powers; in the earlier part of the war by Den- 
mark and Sweden, and afterwards by France. It is con- 
sidered to have commenced with the insurrection of the 
Bohemians in 1618, aud it ended with the peace of West- 
phalia in 1648. 

This, pron. or pronominal adj.; pl. Tuese. [A. S. masc. 
thes, tem. theos, neut. this.| That is present or near in 
place or time; that is just mentioned ; that is to be now 
mentioned or referred to; as, must I endure all this ? — 
Denoting the present time, or time last past; as, he has 
not written home for these three years. — Denoting a 
correlative to that, and sometimes the opposite to other; 
as, this way and that; the author had to write tkis, or 
to design the other. 

(Note. When this and that bear reference to subjects 
previously expressed, ‘his relates to the thing last men- 
tioned, and that conversely; as, “ Their judgment in this 
we may not, and in that we need not follow.” — Hooker, 

By this, by this time; after such an interval has 
elapsed ; — employed 901 for by this time ; as, by 
this he will have received my letter. 

Thisbe. Sve PYRAMUS. 

Thistle, (ls) n. [A. S. thistel.] (Bot.) See CARDUUS. 

—Figuratively, the national emblem of Scotland, 

Order of the Thistle. (Her.) See Axprew, (Sr.) 

This‘tle-down, n. The fine, flocculent substance at- 
tached to the seeds of thistles, by which they are wafted 
to a distance by the wind. 

Thistly, (this'/j,) a. Overgrown with thistles; as, a 
thistly brake.—Figuratively, pungent; poignant, keen; 

ainful, 

Thither, (thith'ér,) adv. (A. S. thider, thyder.] To 
that place;— correlative to Aither; as, I am going 
thither shortly. — To that end, point, or effect, — Hither 
and thither, to this place and to that. 

Thith‘erward, Thith’erwards, adv. Toward 
that place. 

Thias'pi, n. (Bot) A genus of plants, order Brassi- 
caceæ. T. aroenu, the Shepherd's purse or Penny-cress, 
is found in cultivated stony fields, 

Thlip'sis, n. [Gr. pressure.) (Med.) Compression; 
especially, constriction of vessels by an external cause. 

Dunglison, 

Tho’, conj. A contraction of THOUGH, ñ. v. 

Thole, n. [A. S. thol.] The handle of a scythe-swath. 

—pl. (Naut.) The pins forming the rowlocks in the gun- 
wale. — Also called thole-pins. 

Tholen, an island of Holland, prov. of Zealand, bound- 
ed on the S. by the Scheldt. It contains about 34,000 
acres of rich land, and is defended from floods by strong 
dykes, Pop. 15,000. 

Tholobate, n. [Gr. tholos, and batos, that may be 
passed.) (Arch.) That part of a building on which a 
cupola is placed. 

Thomar, (tar, a town of Portugal, in Estremadura, 
17 m. from Abrantes; pop, 4.682. 

Thomas, GOA Henry, a major-general in the U. 8. 
army, B. in Southampton co., Va., 1826. After studying 
law for some time. he entered as a cadet in West Point 
Military Academy, graduated June 30, 1840, and joined 
the U. S. Army as second lieutenant of artillery, served 
with distinction in the Mexican War, and obtained his 
captaincy, Sept. 23, 1846. After some other service, he 
was transferred to West Point as instructor of artillery 
and cavalry, March 28, 1851. When the Civil War 
broke out, he was ordered to Carlisle Barracks, to re- 
mouut the 2d Cavalry, became lieutenant-colonel of his 
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regiment April 25, and colonel, May 3, 1861. After va- 
rious services, he was made brigadier-general, Oct. 27. 
1863, and greatly distinguished himself at the battle of 
Chattanooga, in Nov. of the same year. He was made 
Muajor-generul, June 27, 1865; and, March 11, 1867, was 
assigned to the command of the third military district, 


Thompsonville, in Wescons:n, a post-village of Ra- 
Thom ‘son, James, an English poet, B. in 1700, and edu- 
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ander the reconstruction act of Congress, embracing 
the States of Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. He was 
afterwards for some time in command of the department 
of the Cumberland, which was discontinued by an order 
of March 16, 1869, which assigned him to the command 
of the military division of the Pacific. To this post he 
soon after repaired, making his headquarters at San 
Francisco, where he p. 1870. 

Thomas, in Georgia, a S.W. co., bordering on Florida; 
area, 800 sq. m. It is drained by the Ocklockonee River. 
Surface, level; soii, productive, Cap. Thomasville, Pop. 
in 1880, 20.598. 

Thomas à Kem'pis, the most generally reputed 
author of the celebrated De Imitazione Christi, B. abt. 
1380, at Hamesken, entered the religious body called 
the Brethren of the Common Life, and finally was made 
sul-prior of the couvent of Mount St. Agues, near Zwoll. 
D. 1471. 

Thowi‘as, (St.,) one of the twelve apostles of Jesus 
Christ, is presumed to have been a native of Galilee. 
He is distinguished in sacred history by his disbelief 
of the resurrection of his muster; on which Jesus vouch- 
safed to permit him to put his fingers into his wounds, 
and Thomas exclaimed, “My Lord and my God!” He 
is supposed to have suffered martyrdom in Coromandel, 
where there are still Christian churches which ure called 
by his name. 

Thom ‘as, (St.,) a Portuguese island in the Gulf of 
Guinea, off the coast of Africa; Lat. 0° 5’ to 0° 50’ N., 
Lon. 6° 25’ E.; area, 145 sq. m. In its centre is the 
peak of Santa Anna, 7,020 feet high. Pop. unascertained. 

Thom as, (St.,) au islang of the W. Indies. See Saint 
THOMAS. 

Thomaston, in Georgia, a post-village, cap, of Upson 
co., 75 m. S.W. of Milledgeville. , 

Thomaston, in Mine, a post village and township of 
Knox co., 80 m. E.N.E. of Portland; pop. abt, 4,000. 

Thomaston, iv Michigan, a township of Saginaw co.; 
pap. abt. 600. 

Thomasville, in Grorgia, a post-vill., cap. of Thomas 
co., 200 ul. S.W. of Milledgeville; pop. abt. 5,000. 

Thomasville, in V. Carolina, a post-village of David- 
son co., 28 m. N.E. of Salisbury; pop. abt. 350. 

Thoin ists. n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) The name assumed by 
the followers of St. Thomas Aquinas, as distinguished 
from the Hits. See AQUINAS 

Thompson, WILLIAM, a distinguished British natnral- 
ist, B. at Belfast, 1805. Of his great work on the Nat- 
ural History of Ireland, the first 3 vols., devoted to 
Birds, appeared in 1841-59; but he died before finishing 
it. The final vol, was published in 1856, with a biogra- 

hy of the author, edited by Prof. Dickie, D. 1852. 

Thomp’son, in Arkansas, a township of Pike co.; 

. abt. 700. 

Thompson, in Connecticut, a post-village and town- 
ship of Windham co., 35 m. N. E. of Norwich; popid. 
about 3,804. 

Thompson, in Georgia, a post-village of Columbia co., 
abt. 60 m. E. N. k. of Milledgeville. 

Thompson, in Illinois, a township of Jo Daviess co.; 
pz. abt. 1.100, 

Thompson, in Jowa, a township of Guthrie co.; pop. 
about 438, 

Thompson, in New York,a township of Sullivan co.; 
pop. about 3,517. 

Thompson, in Ohio,a township of Delaware co. ; pop. 
abt. 1,100.— A post-township of Geauga co.; pop. abt. 
1.700.— A township of Seneca co.; pop. abt. 2,400. 

Thompson, in /ennsyicania, a township of Fulton 
cu.; pop. abt. 900.— A post-township of Susquehanna 
co., 20 m. E. of Montrose; pop. abt. 650, 

Thomp'son's Creek, in Louisiana, rises in Wil- 
kinson co., Mississippi. and flowing 8. enters the Missis- 
sippi on the border of E. and W. Feliciana parishes, 2 
m. N. of Port Hudson. 

Thomp’sontown, in Prnnsylrania, a post-village 
of Juniata co., 37 m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Thomp’son ville, in G, a town of Fartford co., 
17 m. N.E. of Hartford, The Hartford Carpet Co., situ- 
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Thong, u. 


Thor, or Asa-Thor. (Scandinavian Myth.) A sou of 


Thoracic, (-rds‘ik,) a. [From Lat. rar.] Pertaining or 


Thorax, (t/réd/.s,) n. [Gr., from thoreo, I leap, because 


THOR 


ated at T., give employment to 1300 hands, consuming 
12,000 Ibs. wool daily, with an average daily product of 
8,000 yards of Brussels, 2-ply and 3-ply carpets, all 
from original designs. Pop. (1878), abt. 3,500; in V. F., 
a p.-vill. of Sullivan co., 100 m. 8.8.W. of Albany; in 
Penna., u p.-vill. of Washington co. 


cine co., 92 m. S. of Madison. 


cated at Edinburgh, Abandoning his original intention 
of taking holy orders, he resorted to Loudon, where, 
from 1726 to 1730, he produced the tour great poems 
collectively called The Seasons. Besides these, he ufter- 
wards publisbed several dramatic works, and The Castle 
of Indolence, his second-best poèm. The Seasons still 
retains its popularity, while the Castle of Indolence, 
though less generally read, is more cavefully finished, 
and in some respects deserves the highest place. D. 1745. 
A. S. theang.) A band; a strap of leather 
used for fastening anything ; also, the lash of a whip. 


Odin, the Supreme God, and Freya his wife. He reigned 
over all the aérial regions, in a palace composed of 540 
halls ; directed the meteors, winds, and storms; launched 
the thunder and pointed the lightning. To him the 
Suxons and Danes prayed, when requiring favorable 
winds, rains, and plentiful seasons. The fifth day of 
the week, which still bears his name (Thor's-day), was 
dedicated to him. 


relating to the thorax or breast: as, the éivracic arteries. 
T. duct. (Anat.) See THORAX. 


the heart leaps in it.) (Anat.) The chest, or that part of 
the body which is situated between the neck and the 
abdomen. It is composed of bones, cartilages, and liga- 
ments, Which form a large conical cavity for the lodg- 
ment of the heart, lungs, and large blovd-vessels. Its 
walls are formed posteriorly by the dorsa-thoracic verte- 
bre and the ribs us far outwards as their angles, later- 
ally by the bodies of their ribs, and anteriorly by the an- 
terior extremities of the ribs, the sternum, and the costal 
cartilages. It is separated from the abdomen below by 
thediaphragm. The thoracic duct(Fig. 597) lies upon the 
dorsal vertebrae between the aorta and the vena azygos, 
and extending from the opening of the diuphragm to 
the angle formed by the union of the Jeft subclavian 
and jugular veins, into which it opens and pours its 
contents. It is the great trunk of the absorbents, 
which pour their contents into it from almost every 
part of the body. 

(Zoöl.) The second segment of insects is so called by 
Latreille and Andouin; the term is restricted to the 
upper surface of the trunk by Linné and Fabricius. In 
Arachnidans the thorax and head areconflucut, and form 
but one segment, which is termed the crphalo-tioraz, 

Thor da, or Thorenburg, a town of Austria, in 
‘Transylvania, 16 m. from Klausenburg, near the Aran- 
jos; pop. 8,610. 

Tho'rium, or Thorinum, n. [From Thor, the 

Scandinavian deity.) (Chen) A rare metal, mach re- 

sembling aluminium, but taking fire considerably below 

a red heat, and burning with great brilliancy. Thorina, 

or Thoria, is supposed to be tho protoxide, and is re- 

markable for its high specific gravity, 94. Thorinuin 
was discovered in 1829 by Berzelius in an earth to which 

he had given the name Thorina, and which occurs in n 

rare black Norwegian mineral termed Thorite. None 

of the compounds of this metal are of any practical im- 
rtance, Equiv. 3%5; Symbol Th. 
orn,n. (A. S. and Icel.] A spine; a sharp, ligne- 

ous, or woody shoot from the stem of a tree or shrub; a 

pointed process from the woody part of a plant; a 

prickle. — Hence, by analogy, that which pricks, an- 

noys, or troubles the mind; as, “those thorns that in 
her bosom lodge.” — Shaks. 

(I.) A common name applied to various kinds of 
plants, which are furnished with thorns or spines, as the 
Crategus Oxryacantha, also known as the Whitethorn, 
Hawthorn, or Quick; the Blackthorn, Prunus spinosa ; 
the Buckthorn, Rhamnus ; the Camel’s-thorn, Alhagi 
Camelorum ; the Christ's Thorn, Paliurus aculeatus; 
and the Willow-thorn, Hipp phué rhamnoides. 
Thorn, (torn,) a fortified town of W. Prussia, on the 

Vistula, 92 m. from Dantzic. Manuf. Woolfens, linens, 

hats, leather, gloves, &c. It is the birthplace of Coper- 

nicus. Pop. 11,266. 

Thorn, in Ohio, a post-township of Perry co.; pop. 
abt. 2,300. 

Thorn’-apple, n. (Bol.) See DATURA. 

Thorn’apple, in Michigan, a river which rises in 
Eaton co., and enters Grand River in Kent co., 10 m. E. 
of Grand Rapids, after a N.W. course of 80 m.—A town- 
ship of Barry co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Thorn’back, n. (Zoöl.) The name of a species of 
ray (Raia clavata). 
distinguished by 
the short and strong W 
recurved spines, ris- Ka 
ing from a broad 
osseous tubercular 
base, which are 
scattered over the 
back and tail, Two 
of these broad-based 
spines occupy the 
central ridge of the 
nose. 

Thorn’bury, a 
town of England, co. of Gloucestershire, near the Sev- 
era, 11 m. from Bristol ; pop. 4,000. 
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+Thor’ough-light’ed, a. 
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Thornbury, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Chester co., 24 m. W. of Philadelphia. 

— A township of Delaware co.; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Thornbury, in Virginia, a post-village of Spottsyl- 
vania co., 69 m. N. of Richmond. 

Thorn Creek, iu Indiana, « township of Whitley 
co.; pop, abt, 1,600, 

Thorn dike, in Maine, a post-township of Waldo co., 
35 m. N.E. of Augusta; pop. abt. 1,100. 

Thorn dike, in Massachusetts, a post-village of Hamp- 
den co., abt. 18 m, E.N.E. of Springfield. 

Thorn Hill, in Virginia, a post-village of Orange co., 
abt. 5 m. S. E. of Orange Court-House. 

Thorn leysville, in Indiana, a village of Boone con 
7m. S E. of Lebanon, 

Sern ses, a Set with thorns, as a hedge. (Tauto- 
ogical. 

Thornton, in Minois, a post-village and township of 
Cook co., abt, Am. S. of Chicago; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Thornton, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Grafton co., 54 m. N.W. of Concord. 

Thornton, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Delaware 
co., 87 m. S.E. of Harrisburg. 

Thorn’‘ton’s, in Virginia, a river which rises in the 
W. border of Rappahannock co, and flowing SE, 
unites with Hedgman’s River in Culpepper co., to form 
the N. Fork of the Rappahannock. 

Thorn’ton’s Ferry, in New Hampshire, a post-vill. 
of Hillsborough co., 11 m. S. of Manchester. 

Thorn’town, in diana, a post-village und township 
of Boone co., 56m, N.W, of Tudianapofis; pop. abt. 1,700, 

Thorn’y, a. (comp, THORNIFR; superl. THORNIEST.) 
[A. S. horniht.] Full of thorns, spines, or prickles; 
ronzh with thorns; as, a (horny brake, a thorny branch. 
—Sharp; picreing; prickling; as, “(horny points.” 
(Sha/.s.) — Figuratively, occasioning pain or distress; 
tronblesome; harassing; vexatious; provoking; as, 
the steep and tharny way to heaven.” — Shaks. 

Thorough, (thir’o,) a. [A. S., O. Sax, and O. Ger. 
thurh.] Vassing through or to the end;— hence, en- 
tire; perfect; complete; us, a thorough scholar, u thor- 
ough reformation, a thorough scoundrel. 

u. (Agric.) An inter-lurrow between two ridges. 

Thor'ongh-bass, n. (Mus.) See Bass. 

Thor’ough-brace, n. A leathern strap serving the 

purpose of a spring for supporting the body of a carriage. 

Thorough-bred, a. Bred from the purest strain of 
blood; as, a thorough-bred race-horse, n fru bed 
hound. — ence, by anulogy, perfectly bred, refined, or 
accomplished ; as, A thorougn-bred gentleman, 

n. A horso of the best strain of blood. 

Thoroughfare, (air.) n. [A. S. thurhfaru.] A 
passage through ; — especially, a passage from onc street 
or opening to another; an unimpeded way; — hence, a 
public street or road; as, Broadway is a noble thorough- 
Jare. — Power of passing. 

“ Hell . .. one continent of easy thoroughfare.” — Mi ton. 

Thor’ough-go'ing, a. Going through to the end 
or the bottom; complete; entire. — lence, going all 
lengths; extreme; as, a thorough-going impostor. 

Furnished with thorough 
lizhts or windows at opposite sides, as an apartment or 
building. — Gwilt, 

Thoroughly, (AAo. Jud v. Ina thorough manner; 
fully; perfectly; completely. 

Thoroughness, ((:ir’o-nes,) n. State or quality of 
being thorough; fullness; entirencss; completeness; 
as, the (horougimess of a mutual understanding. 

Thorough-paced, (thiir’o-past,) a. Going all lengths; 
stopped by nothing; copsummate ; complete; perfect. 

Thor’ough-pin, n. (Far.) A kind of encysted tumor 
on either side of a horse’s hough, caused by extravasa- 
tion of the synovial fluid. 

Thor’ough-sped, a. Thorough-paced; finished in 
opinions or principles; as, “a thorough-sped republic of 
Whigs.” — Swift. 

Thor’ough-wax, n. (Bot.) An herbaceous plant, 
called also Modesty (Bupleurum rotundifolium), the 
only representative in N. America of the genus Bupleu- 
rum, order Brassicaceæ; stem, one foot or more high, 
branching; umbels, 5-9-rayed; flowers, yellow. It is 
raro in New York and Pennsylvania. 

Thorough-wort, (thir’o-wurt,) n. (Bot.) See Ev- 
PATORIUM. 

Thorp, n. [A. S.; Du. dorp.) A hamlet; a little village. 

Thor’waldsen, ALBERT BERTEL, a Danish sculptor, 
B. near Copenhagen, 1770, was the son of a carver in 
wood, and was gratuitously educated at the Copenhagen 
Academy of Arts. Here he studied so effectually that 
he obtained two gold medals and a travelling student- 
ship, which entitles the competitor to a salary for three 
years. Thus far fortunate, 7. proceeded to Rome. The 
young sculptor was preparing to return home, his three 
years’ allowance being completely exhausted, when the 
clay model of his Jason was seen by Henry Philip Hope, 
a princely patron of art, who ordered the marble statue 
ata price which set aside all bis thoughts of returning 
home. The model had received emphatic praise from 
Canova, The Jason once completed. and by Mr Hope's 
means made known, T's fortune was virtually made; 
orders at vast prices ponred in upon him from all parts; 
and the numerous works completed by him from the 
commencement of 1800 to the close of 1837, gave him a 
high place among modern sculptors. His countrymen 
were justly proud of him, and honored him with a pub- 
lic funeral. Among his most celebrated works are the 
Triunph of Alexander, n bas-relief; Night and Day; 
Christ and the Twelve Apostles; Procession to Golgotha ; 
monuments to Copernicus, Poniatowski, Maximilian of 
Bavaria, Kc. D. 1544. 

Those, (ti6z,) pron. pl. of THAT, g. v. 
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Thou, pron. (In the obj., TREE.) [A. S.] (Gram.) The 
second personal pronoun ju the singular number, denot- 
ing the person addressed ;— used only in the solemn 
style, unless in very familiar language. and by the! 
Friends, or Quakers, who, however, generally employ ' 
the more corrupt form, thee. | 

—v.a. To treat with undue ſamiliarity or contumely, by 
making nse of the word thou toward. 

—v. n, To use thee und thou in conversation or discourse. 

Though, (t/0,) adv. and cong: (A. S. theah, theh.) 
Grant; admit; allow; even if; notwithstanding; as, 
though his fault be great, I will forgive him. — How- 
ever; — used familiarly at the end of a sentence; as, we 
may manage with this, though. — As though, as if; as, it 
was as though un affrout was intended. See ALTHOUGH. 

Thought, (¢iawt,) imp. and pp. of TRINK, q. v. 

Thought, (thawt,) n. [A. S. theahkt, from thencan, to 
think.) Act of thinking; reflection; exercise of the 
higher intellectual functions; operation of the faculties 
of the mind in any way except sense and perception.— 
Act of pondering; meditation; cogitation; serious con- 
sideration ; as, “ This dead of midnight is the noon of 
thought.” (Barbauld.) — That which the mind thinks; 
something framed in the mind; an idea; a conception 
or preconceived notion; as, (I.) An opinion; a notion; 
a judgment; a supposition; a conclusion; as, we iuter- 
changed thoughts on this subject. (2.) An offspring of 
the imagination; a sentiment; a conceit; a fancy. — 

Design; purpose; intention. — Solicitude; care; com- 
punction; concern ; workings of conscience; as, “ Adam 
took no thought, eating his fill "( MI. -A small degree 
or quantity ; as, this stew requires a (hought more pepper. 

Thought fal, a. Full of, or absorbed by, thought; 
employed in meditation or cogitation; reflecting; con- 
templative ; musing ; as, a thongh/ful mav.—Having the 
mind or attention directed toward an object; careful ; 
intent; regardful; heedful; as, a person thoughtful of 
the future. — Anxions; selicitons ; exhibiting concern; 

as, an act of thoughtful kindness., — Favorable to pon- 
dering or meditation: having a tendency or aptness to 
superinduce serious thought or contemplation; as, a 
thoughtful mood. 

Thought fully, a. In n thonghtfnl manner. 

Thought fulness, x. State or quality of being 
thoughtful; deep reflection or meditation; serious at- 
tention, especially to spiritual concerns; solicitude ; 

anxiety. 

Thoughtless. a. Lacking, or exhibiting absence of, 
thought; heedless; negligent; careless; as, a man 
thoughtless of his duties. — Guy; volatile; dissipated ; 
full of levity; as, a thoughtless youth. — Stupid; dull ; 
insensate: as, thoughtless majesty. — Dryden. 

Thoaghtiessly, adv. Without thought; heedless!y ; 
stupidly. 

Thoughtlessness, n. 
thoughtless. 

Thousand, (thow’zand,) a. IA. S. tinsand.) Denoting 
the number of ten hundred. — Proverbially, denoting a 
great number indefinitely; as, I have mentioned the 
thing x thousand times. 

—n. The number of ten hundred; the sum of ten times 
one hundred: — frequently used in the plural; as, he is 
worth a score thousands of dollurs.—Hence, a great nnm- 
ber indefinitely. — A symbol expressing one thousand 

units; as, 1000, M. or CI. 

Thou'‘sand-fold, a. Multiplied by a thonsand. 

Thousand Islands, the most numerous collection 
of river islands in the world, between the U. States and 
prov. of Ontario, consist of about 1,500 rocky islets, in 
an expansion of the St. Lawrence, at its emergence from 
Lake Ontario, hence called the Lake of the Thousand 
Islands. — Thomas. 

Thousandth, (the .) a. The ordinal of thou- 
sand; as, the thousandth part of n thing. — Being. or 
constituting, one of a thousand equal parts into which 
a thing is divided, — Hence, by implication, minute; 
very small; trifling ; — used in a proverbial sense. 

—n. The thonsandth part of anything; the quotient of 
a unit divided by xs thousand. 

Thow!s, n. pl. (Naut.) Same as Troves, q. v. 

Thrace. (Anc. Hist.) The ancient name of the Turk- 
ish prov. of Ronmelia, It is said to have been peopled 
by a tribe of Pelaszians. The authentic history of the 
country commences with the formation of the Greek 
settlements in the 6th century, B. O. Of these, the prin- 
cipal were Byzantinm (675 B.c.), Selymbrin, Abdera (560 
B. O.). Mesembria, Dicæn. Maronen, Anus, Carilia, Sestus, 
Amphipolis, &c.; but their want of union enabled the 
Thracian chiefs of the interior to preserve their inde- 
pendence, In 513 B. c., Darius. king of Persia, marched 
through T. on his way to punish the Enropean Seyth- 
inns, and on his return, left Megabazus, with 80,000 men, 
to subdne the conntry. In this he partially succeeded, 
bnt new disturbances and complications arose between 
the Persians and Greeks, which resnlted (480 B. c.) in 
the famous expedition of Xerxes, The rise of the Mace- 
donian kingdom, under Philip 11 
the independence of n great part of Thrace. Under the 

vernment of Lysimachus, Thracia was incorporated 
with Macedonia, and became complete. On the fall of 
the Macedonian kingdom (168 B. c.) it passed inte the 
hands of the Romans, and subsequently shared the vicis- 
situdes of the Roman Empire. In 395, it was overrun 
by Alaric, and in 447, by Attila. In 1353, Amurath ob- 
tained possession of all its fortresses, except Constanti- 
nople, and it bas ever since remained in the hands of 
the Turks. 

Thral’‘dom, Thrall dom. x. [Dan. trældom.) 
State of a thrall or slave; state of servitude ; bondage ; 
slavery; serfdom; as, to live in thraldom. 

Thrash, Thresh, v.a. | A. S. therscan ; Ger. dreschen.) 
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State or quality of being 
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Thrasher. Thresher, n. Ove who thrashes grain ; 


Thrash'ing, Thresh’ing, u. 


THRE THRE 


To beat ont, as grain from the husk with a flail, or Thread’/bare, a. Worn to the bare thread: having 
with a machine; us, to rash wheat.— To beat or be-“ the nap or gloss worn off; as, a threadbare coat. — 
labor soundly with a stick or whip; to drub; to casti-| Hence, by analogy, worn out; trite; stale; hackneyed; 
gate; us, to thrash a bully. < humdrum; having lost its novelty or interest; as, a 
e. u. To practise thrashing; to perform the business! threadbare joke, u threadbare quotation. 
of beating out grain from the ear, either by manual or Thread foot, n. ( Bot.) See PODOSTENACES. 
mechanical process; as, the machine (hrashes capitally.| Threadiness, (thréd’-.) m. State of being drawn out 
— Hence, to drudge; to toil; to labor; to work in a| into threads, or after the manner of threads. 
servile manner ; us,“ I would rather ¿Arash for rhymes.” | Thread’/-lace, n. Lace fabricated of linen thread. 
Thread’-needie, Thread-the-needle, x. A 
game among children, in which they stand in a row, 
with joined Reuds; when the outer one, still holding the 
(Agric.) The act of hand of the next one, runs between the others. 
beating out the grain from wheat or other crops. In| Thread-shaped, (thréd’shdpt,) a. (Bot.) Filiſorm. 
former times, the hand-flail was the only implement Thread- worm. (warm.) un. (Zul.) See ASCARIS. 
used for T. grain ; it separated the grain from the husks) Thread y, (tircd’y,)a. Resembling thread or filaments. 
and straw very effectively; but that method is too ex-“ — Consisting of, or resembling, thread. 
pensive in this country, aud has been abandoned in Eu-| Threat, Seas) n. [A S. thryth.) A menace; denun- 
rope fur the same cinse, and also because it was found) ciation of evil; declaration of an intention or deter- 
that the flail always Lrnised a large number of seeds. mination to inflict punishment, loss,or pain op another. 
Proper machines, provided with a large number of flails,|—v. a. To threaten ; — used only in poetry. 
or other parts answering the same purpose, aud moved |Threaten, (% et'n,) v.a. [A. S. threatian.] To pain 
by the power of water. wind, or horses, were soon in-] or harass by threats or menaces; to declare the purpose 
troduced. It was found that by this means the process] of inflicting punishment, pain, or other evil upon; to 
of T. could be effected more cheaply, more quickly, and] terrify, or attempt to terrify, by menaces or denuncia- 
with less damage to the health of the thrasber, than by] tion; to charge or enjoin with menace or with implied 
the old means. To the farmer on an extensive scale. rebuke; to charge strictly or censorionsly; as, to 
the T. machine is an absolute necessity. In the present] threaten a man's life. —To menace by action; to pre- 
ordinary T. machine in its improved form, a rapid mo-] sent, or assume, the appearance of coming evil; to ex- 
tion is given to a hollow cylinder round an horizontal] hibit the indication of some danger or catastrophe 
axis: on the outer surface there are projecting ribs,| which will happen; as, the state of the weather threatens 
parallel to the axis, at equal distance from each other: us with a storm. 
the width of these is from two to six inches. Round|—v. n. To employ threats or menaces. 
one-half of the cylinder is a case, the inner surface of |Threat/ener, n. One who threatens or menaces. 
which is lined with plates of cast iron, grooved in the Threat/ening, p.a. Denoting a threat or menace; 
direction of the axis. Since the beaters, or ribs, come] us, threatening language. — Indicating something about 
quite close to these ribs, an ear of corn or other grain] to happen; as, the clouds look threatening. 
cannot well pass through them without being flattened. |—n. Act of menacing; also, a menace ; a denunciation 
After being unbound, the sheaves of grain are spread of evil, or declaration of a purpose to inflict evil on an 
upon a slanting table, aud in some machines are drawn} individual, or a country, usually for sing and offences. 
in between two iron rollers, one of which is fluted and| Thrent'eningly. adv. Ina threatening manner. 
the other plain. The motion of these rollers is slow, Three, a. [A. S. thry; Lat. tres; Gr. treis.) Two and 
while that of the cylinder is rapid. As the straw comes] one; — often used, like other adjectives, without the 
through, the beaters act upon it, and thrash out most] noun to which it refers. 
of the grain; that which remains is carried in between (Nore. Three is very frequently joined with other 
the beaters and the fluted cases, and on making half al words to form compounds having a generic signification 
revolution, all the grain has been beaten or rubbed out.] of three parts, portions, organs, &c ; as, threr-celled, three- 
It falls on a shaker, which allows the grain to pass] edged, three-legged, three-pronged, three-stringed, &c.) 
through, but tosses off the straw. In England, T. ma- -n. The sum of two and one; the number next above 
two, and one less than four. — Proverbially, a small 
number; as, “a three-suited knave.” (Shaks.) (R.)— A 
symbol indicating three units, as 3, or ñi. 
Three’-coat, n. (Arch.) Applied to a kind of plas- 
tering which consists of roughing-up, or roughing- ju. 
floating, and a finishing coat. 
Three’-cornered, (-/or-nerd,) a. [Three and corner.) 
With three corners; triangular; as, a three-cornered but. 
( Bot.) Having three salient, longitudinal angles, as a 
stem. 
Three’-decker, (er.) n. 
carrying guns on three decks. 
Three’fold, a. [A. S. thryfeald.] Consisting of a 
sequence of three; as, a threefold offering. 
Three Mile Bay. in New York, a post-village of 
Jefferson co., 16 m. W. N. W. of Watertown. 
Three Oaks, in Michigan, a post-township of Berrien 
co., abt, 22 m, W. of Niles; pop. abt. 538. 
Three Parks. See CoLonaDo. 
Three’-nerved, (-nurvd,) a. (Bot.) Possessing three 
slender ribs; triuervate. 
Three’-parted,a. Same as TRIPARTITE, q. v. 
Threepence, (tirip'ens,) n. [Three und pence.) The 
sum of three pennies ; or, in England, a small silver coin 


also, a thrashing-machine; as, a patent rusher. 
(Z él.) See THRUSH 


chines worked by steam-power have been erected on 
very large farms: and travelling steam-machines (Fig. 
2498) thrash out the largest quantity of the grain grown 


(Naut.) A man-of-war 


Fig. 2498. — s Tran 
in that country. In the U. States, innumerable thrash- 


THRASHING-MACHINB. 


ing-machines have been patented, in which the spiked 

g nder is generally employed. Most modern 7. ma- 
ines have grain separators attached, by which the 
grain is winnowed by a revolving fun, and also eleva- 
tors, which are long endless aprons moved on rollers, 
by means of which the straw is taken up intoa mow 
or on to a stack. 

Thrason‘ical, a. [From Lat. Thraso, the name of a 
braggadocio in the“ Eunnch” of Terence.) Giving to 
boasting, swagger, or braggadocio. — Gusconading ; 
boastful pretentious; ns, hrasonical behavior.—Shaks. 

Thrasyb ulus, a celebrated Athenian general, who, 
in the time of the Thirty Tyrants, took refuge at Thebes. 
Having gained some followers, he marched against the 
usurpers and expelled them. In commemoration of this 
triumph, a yearly festival was instituted at Athens. 
Thrasybulns wisely procured the passing of a general 
amnesty, which decreed that no one but the principals 
should be punished for the atrocities which had been 
committed. He snbsequently displayed great valor in 
Thrace, and slew the Lacedsemonian general with his 
own hand. Thrasybulns fell in a battle with the Aspen- 
dians, who were the allies of Sparta, 394 n. c. 


The number of two dozen. — In some parts of England 
24, in other parts 12, sheaves of wheat or barley. 

Thread, (ed.) w. [A. S. thrard, thred.) A very small, 
attenuated twist of flax, wool, cotton, silk, or other 
fibrous material, spnn out to a considerable length. — 
The filament of any fibrous substance, as of bark; a 
fine filament or line of gold or silver. — Something re- 
sembling a thread; something carricd out in a con- 
tinued course or uniform tenor; as, the thread of an 
argument or narrative, — The prominent spiral part of 
a screw. — Air-threads, gossamer. — Thread and thrum, 
good and bad taken together. 

—v.a, To pass a thread through the eye, as of a needle. 
To pass or pierce through, asa narrow way or channel. 
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of three times the value of a penny. 

Three’penny, a. Worth three pennies only; as, a 
threepenny bit (i. e., a small English silver coin); — 
hence, of little value; mean; poor; trivial. 

puree pile; n. The finest quality or costliest kind 
of velvet, 

Three’-piled, a. Having the qnality of three pile: 
hence, of the best or costliest kind; as, a three-piled 
piece of velvet.—Hence, high-flown ; exaggerated : bom- 
bastic; as, “ three-piled hyperboles.” (Shaks.)—Piled in 
sets of three. 

Three’-ply, a. [From three, and Fr. plier; Lat. plico. 
See PLY.| Threefold; consisting of three thicknesses 
or folds; as, a threr-ply carpet. 

Three’-pointed, a. (Bot.) Sume as Tricuspiparte, q. v. 

Three’-quarter, d. (Juint.) A term applied to 
designate a particular size of portraiture, measuring 30 
inches by 25. The term is also applied (adjectively) to 
n portrait delineated to the hips only. 

Three Rivers, (or Trois Rivizres,) in prov. of Que- 
bec, a town, cap. of St. Maurice co., at the confluence 
of the St. Lawrence and St. Maurice rivers, 90 m. S. W. 
of Quebec; pop. (1871) 7,570. 


259 B. c.), destroyed | Thrave, x. [A. S. thru. a handful; W. dref, a bundle.] Three Rivers, in Massachusetts, a post- village of 


Hampden co, 65 m. W.8.W. of Boston. 

Three Rivers, in Michigan, a post-village of St. 
Joseph co., 86 m. S.W. of Lansing: pop. abt. 1,300. 

Three’-score, a. Three times u score; thrice twenty; 
sixty. 

Threnetite. a. [Gr. threnetikos.] Mournful ; sorrowful. 

Thren’ody, n. [Gr. thrénos, a wailing, from re, 
to cry aloud, and ddé, a song.) A song of lamentation ; 
a monody. 3 

| Threpsol’ogy, (J..) n. [Gr. threpsis, aliment, and 
logos, treatise.) (Med) The doctrine of, or a treatise 
on, the nutrition of organized bodies —Dunglison. 

Thresh. (rds, r.a. See THRASH. 

|Thresh’old, n. A. S. thersc-wald, thresc-wald.] A 


THRO 


door-sill; the plank, stone, or piece of timber which 
lies at the bottom or under a door, particularly of a 
dwelling-house, church, and the like; hence, entrance; 
gute; door; us, on the threshold of one’s own home. — 
The place or poiut of entering or beginning; outset ; 
as, they are now at the threshold of their enterprise. 

Threw, (chru.) imp. of THROW, q. e. 

Thrice, (thris,) adv. [From three. A.S. thriga.] Three 
times; as, he made the attempt thrice —Very ; emphati- 
cally ; — used by way of amplification; as,“ thrice noble 
Lord.” — Shaks. 

(Note. Thrice is frequently used in the formation of 
compounds conveying intensive application; as, irice- 
favored, thrice-happy, thrice-told, &c.) 

Thrid, v.a. [A corruption of thread.) To thread; to 
slip, shoot, or run through, as a needle, bodkin, or the 
like; to slide through by a narrow passage; as, to thrid 
a labyrinth. 

Thrift, n. [From thrive.) A state of thriving; fru- 
gulity ; economy; good husbandry ; careful management 
in regard to property. — Acquisition or increase of 
property or worldly goods; prosperity ; gain ; as, “thrift 
may follow farming.” (Shaks.)— Vigorous growth or 
development, as of a plant, 

(Bot.) See ARMERIA. 

Thrift'ily, adv. In a thrifty manner. 

Trift“ ines. u. State or quality of being thrifty. 

Thriſt'lessly. adr. Without thriving ; extravaguutly. 

Thrift'lessuess, n. State or condition of being 
thriſtless. 

Thrifty, a (comp. THRIFTIER; superl. THRIFTIEST.) 
Economical; frugal ; spariug in the use of means or 
meney; given to, or exhibiting thritt; employiug 
economy and good management of property; as, a 
thrifty housewife. — Increasing iu wealth or substance; 
prosperous in the acquisition or accumulation of worldly 
riches ; thriving by industry and parsimony ; as, n thrifty 
tradesman.—Well-husbanded ; as, thrifty hire. (Shaks.) 
(R.)— Thriving with quick or vigorous growth, as a 
plant or tree. 

Thrill. n. A drill; a borer.—A thrilling or tingling 
sensation; as, a trill of ecstasy, a (ri of horror. 

—v. a. [A. S. thyrlian.} To bore; to drill; to pierce; to 
puncture; to perforate by turning an auger or similar 
instrument in.— Hence, to pierce; to penetrate, as 
something sharp; particularly, to cause a tingling sen- 
sation that pervades the system with a slight shiver; 
as, a voice that thrills the hearer. 

—v. n. To feel a sharp, shivering sensation running 
through the body; as, a sudden horror tilled through 
his veins. 

Thrillingly.adr. Ina thrilling manner. 

Thrips, n. [Lat. aud Gr., a worm.) (Z) A genus 
of small spotted flies, family Aphide. The species are 
numerous, and widely distributed. They are very active, 
and some of them very troublesome, by the injury 
which they do to cultivated plauts, upon the juices of 
which they live. 

Thrive, . n. (imp. THROVE, Or THRIVED: pp. TIRIVEN, 
Or THRIVED ; — thrived is rarely used.) [Icel. threifa, to 
put one’s hand to.] To advance or increase in anything 
valuable or advantageous; to increase in goods or 
estate: to prosper by industry, frugality, and good iman- 
agement of property or means; as, a person trives by 
diligence and economy in expenditure. — To have profit, 
increase, or success: to prosper or succeed in auy busi- 
ness or occupation : us. a (rieng manufacturer, a fri- 
tng country. — To flourish: to vegetate luxuriautly ; to 
increase in bulk or stature; us, the palm trices in 
tropical latitudes, 

Thriven, (rin n.) pp. of TARIVE, 7. v. 

Thriving, (Ueriv’-,) u., The act of increasing in wealth 
or size. 

Thriv'ingly, adv. Ina thriving manner. 

Thro’, (%. A contraction of THROUGH, q. v.. 

Throat, (thrõt.) n. (A.S. throte.] (Anat.) The anterior 
part of tie neck of an animal, in which are the gullet 
and windpipe, or the passages for the food and breath ; 
the pharynx. 

Diseases of the throat, See DIPHTHERIA, QUINSY, 
Tnubsn. 

(Arch.) See Cuimvery. 

(Bot.) Tue opeuing or orifice of a monopetalous 
corolla. 


(Ship-beilding.) The hollow part of the knee-timbers. : 


(Naut.) The wide end of a gaff next the mast, in op- 
position to the peak.—Alsy, n part of the ANCHOR, q. v. 
To give one the lie in his throu’, to tax one with lying 
deliberately and impudently. — T. lie in one’s throat, to 
lie barefacedly or manifestly. — Throat-brails, (Naut.) 
Brails attached to the gaff close to a ship's mast. — 
Throut-halyards, those halyarls that serve to raise the 
throat of the gaff. 
Throat’-bard, Throat’-latch, n. 
halter, bridle, &c., passing under a horse's throat, 
Throat’-pipe, u. The windpipe or trachea. 
Throb, c. n. (mp. and pp. TAROBBRED, (%.) [Of un- 
certain etymology.] To beat, as the heart or pulse, with 
more than common force or rapidity: to palpitate ; to 
bent in consequence of agitation or excitement; as, tArob- 
bing temples. 
Throbbing pain, a kind of pain which is, or seems to 
Ye, caused or augmented by the pulsation of arteries. 
Dunglison. 
—n. A beat or strong pulsation ; — especially, a violent 
agitation of the heart and arteries; a palpitation. 
Throb’bing, u. Act of beating with unusual force, 
~ as the heart and pulse; palpitation, 
Threck’morton, in Nas. a N. W. co.; area, 900 sq. 
m. Rirers. Brazos, and Clear Fork. Pop. abt. 200. 
Three, (tkrd,)n. [A. 8 throwian, to suffer, to endure.) 


THRO 


Extreme pain; anguish; agony; violent pang ; — par- 
ticularly applied to the anguish of travail atteudant on 
parturition. 

Au instrument forsplitting wood intoshingles.Stmmonds, 

Dr. n. To agonize; to struggle in acute or iutense pun. 

Throm’bolite, n. [Gr. thrombus, a mass, and Clas, 
stone.) (Minr.) Native amorphous, hydrated sulphate 
of copper, of an opaque-green color, which becomes black 
on exposure to the air. 

Throm’bus, n. [Gr. chr, a clot of blood.) ( Med.) 
A sinall tumor, which sometimes ensues in cousequence 
of the escape of blood into the cellular membrane in the 
operation of bleeding. 

Throne, n. Fr. trdae; Lat. thronus = Gr. thrdnos.] A 
ruyal seat state; — also, sometimes, the seat of a 
Lishop.—Hence, regal power or diguity ; us, in constitu- 
tional monarchies, the law is above the throne.—Heuce, 
also, the place where God peculiarly manifests his power 
and glory; us, “ Th’ eternal Father from his throne.” 

Dryden. 

—v.a. To enthrone. — Hence, to place in an elevated 
position; to exalt; to give a high or elevated place to. 

—v.n. To be placed in, or as if upon, a throne; as, 
“ Venice . .. throned on her hundred isles.” — Byron. 

Throng, n. [A. S. thrang.) A crowd ; a concourse ; a 
multitude of persous or of living beings pressing or 
pressed into a cluse body or assemblage. — A great mul- 
titude; as, the heaveuly throng. 

—v.n. [A.8.thringan.| To press or crowd together; 
to come in crowds or multitudes; to press into a close 
body, as a concourse of persuus ; us, peuple throng to the 
President's levee, 

—v.a. To crowd, or press, us a multitude of persons; to 
incommode or annoy with a concourse of living beings; 
as, the place of meeting was thronged to excess. 

Throop, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Cayuga co, abt. 3 m. N.W. of Auburn; pop. abt. 2,000, 

Throstle, (hr, n. [A. S.; Icel. thrdstr.| (Zoöl.) 
The song-thrush. See THRUSH. 

Throstle, ((irds/l,) n. A machine for spinning wool, 
cotton, &c., rom the rove, consisting of a set of drawing 
rollers with bobbius aud flyers, and differing from the 
mule in having the twisting apparatus stationary. Webs. 

Throstling. (thrds‘ling,) n. A disease affecting the 

lauds of the throats of cattle. 

Throttle, n. The windpipe or trachea ; — vulgarly, the 
weasand. 

—v.a, [From throat.) To seize and compress the throat 
of, so as to choke; to suffucate, or to obstruct so as to 
endanger suffocation : as, a throttling quinsy. ( Dryden.) 
— To utter with breaks or interruptions, as a person 
half suffucated. 

Dv. n. To choke; to suffocate; — also, to breathe hard. 

Throt'tle-lever, u. ( Muck.) In a locomotive steam- 
ougne: the hand-lever by which a throttle-valve is 
moved, 

Throt'tle-valve,n. (ach.) A valve in the steam- 
pipe of an engine, for regulating the supply of steam to 
the cylinder. It is moved by a hand-lever called the 
throttle-lever, 

Through, (l:roo,) prep. A 8.] Noting passage by 
transmission; indicating the means of conveyance ; 
noting passage among or iu the midst of; as, a ship 
moves through the water, a man walks (hrough a wood, 
— From end to end, or from side to side: from oue sur- 
face or limit to the opposite; as. nail is driven through 
a board, a shot passes through one's body. — By means 
of; by the agency of; — noting instrumentality ; as, he 
heard of it through me,— Within; between the walls or 
sides of; to pass (rough a gateway. — Over the whole 
surface or extent of; us, to ramble through a country, 
— From the beginning or commencement to the end or 
conclusion; as, some people have a hard time of it 
through lite. 

—udv. From one end or side to the other; as, the cold 
pierces one through and trough. — From beginning to 
end; as, to read a book through. — To the end or con- 
clusion ; to the ultimate purpose; as, to carry an un- 
dertaking through. 

(Nots. Through occasionally forms the prefix to cer- 
tain compounds: as, through-bolt, through-traiu, &c.) 

To drop or fall through, to collapse ; to fall to pieces ; 
to become futile; as. the project dropped through. 

Through’-bolt, x. A bolt which passes through all 
the thicknesses of that in which it is fixed. 

Throughout, prep. Quite through; in every part; 
from one end or extremity to the other; as, we were 
busy throughout the year. 

—adv. In every part; in all ways; as, he is a good fellow 
throughout. 

Through’-stone, n. (Arch.) A stone in a wall 
which reaches entirely through it, aud shows itself on 
both sides. 


A strap of a! Through’-ticket, n. A ticket for an entire journey. 


Through’-train, n. A railroad train which goes over 
the whole of a long route. 

Throve, the old imp. of THRIVE, q. v. 

Throw, (% d,) v.a. (imp. THREW; pp. THROWN.) [A. 
8. he nee To fling or cast in any manner; to propel; 
to send; to drive to a distance from the hand or from an 
engine; to hurl; as, to throw a stone with the hand, a 
fire-engine rows water to pnt out a fire. — To wind; 
to twist together, as fibres or filaments. — To venture at 
dice; as, to (r a main in hazard. — To divest or strip 
one’s self of; to put off; as, a serpent throws its skin. — 
To put on; to lay over carelessly; as, he threw a cloak 
over his shoulders. — To cast; to send; to hurl; to 


fling ; as, to trow words of contempt on another. — To 
prostrate or overturn; as, to (roo an antagonist in 
wrestling. — To drive or impel by force or violence ; as, 
sailors thrown upon a desert island, — To bear; to bring 
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pra or produce, as young;— said particularly of 
rabbits. 

To throw away. (1.) To expend to no purpo=e : to lose 
by neglect, folly, or misapplication; as, askin, a miser 
to lend money is time trown away. (2.) Tu reject; to 
discard; as, to trae away w good opportunity. — To 
throw back. (I.) To reject ; tu refuse. (2.) To retort ; to 
tiing back, ax an auswer.— To throw by, to cast asine as 
no longer wauted ; as, tu throw by an old liat.— Zo turow 
down, (I.) Tu subvert; to overturn; to destroy: as, to 
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throw down a tence. (2.) To degrade; to reduce froma 
high stativu to a lower.— To throw in. (I.) To inject. ass 
liquid. (2.) To put in along with others; to deposit or 
add without enumeration or valuation; as, an article 
thrawn in to complete a bargain. (3.) To give up; to 
relinquish. — 1h throw off. (l.) To discard : to reject ; to 
forsake; us, to Grow off a mistress. (2) Zo. purge or 
clear frum; to expel ; as, to throw aff a disorder, — To 
throw on, to load; to cast or fling cu. — To throw one’s 
self down, to fall prone: to lie down. — Tu throw one's 
self on or upon, to repose upon; to resign oue' self to 
the disposal of; as, the prisoner threw himself on the 
mercy of the court.— Tu throw out. (1.) To cast out; to 
reject, discard, or decline to entertain: as, the bill was 
thrown out. (2.) To speak; to utter; to give expression 
to; as, to throw oul a hint. — To throw up. (J.) To re- 
sign; todemit; to surrender; as, he ¿¿reu up a good 
situation. (2.) To vomit. 

—v. n. To perform the act of throwing ; — specifically, to 
cast dice. 

—n. Act of hurling, casting, or flinging ; a driving or 
propelling from the hand or from au engine; as, a 
straight ¢hrow.— A cast of dice: also the manner of 
casting dice; as, a fair (hrow, a lucky throw. — The dis- 
tance which a missile is or may be thrown; as, the 
place is not a stone’s éhrow off.— An overturn in wres- 
tling.—A turner’s lathe.—A potter's jigger. See JIGGER. 

(Mach.) In steam-engines, the extreme movement of a 
slide-valve; also of a crank or eccentric measured on a 
direct line passing through the ceutre of motion. 

Throw -crook, n. (Agric.) An instrument by which 
ropes are twisted out of straw. 

Throw’er, n. Que who throws. 

Thrown Silk, n. (Com.) Silk consisting of two or 
more singles twisted together like a rope, in a direction 
contrary to that in which the singles of which it is com- 
posed are twisted. — McCulloch, 

|'Throw’-off, n. A start in hunting or racing. (Eng.) 

Throw'ster. n. One who throws, twists, or winds silk. 

Thrum. n. (Ger. krumm.] A tult; one of the ends 
of weavers’ threads. — Any coarse yarn. 

—v. n. (imp. and pp. THRUMMED, (tirimd.) To play 
coarsely or inharmoniously on a musical instrument 
with the fingers; to strum; as. to trum the pianoforte. 

—v.a. To fringe, or furnish with thrams or small tufts. 
— To strum, or play inclegautly upon with the fingers, 
as on a musical instrument. 

(Naut.) To stick short pieces of yarn through, asa mat. 

Thrum' my. a. Containing. or resembling, thrums. 

Thrush, n. [A.S thrisc.) (ZQ) The common name 
of insessorial birds, comprising the tamily Turdidæ. 
Thrushes, or birds bearing considerable resemblance to 
thrushes, are fonnd in almost every part of the world, 
Those which inhabit high latitudes, and places which 
are otherwise very seasonal in th character, are in 
general migratory, and those whic habit places of 
mere mild aud uniform character are in general stu- 
tionary. The generic characters are —beak of moderate 
size, straight, convex above; point of the upper tandi- 
bie compressed, votched, and slightly curved down- 
wards; the gape furnished with a few hairs, the nostrils 
oval, lateral, alt concealed by membrane: middle toe 
not so loug as the tarsus, and the outer toes joined to 
it at the base. 140 to 150 species have been described. 
The Wood T. (Turdus melodus, or T. mustelinus) is one 
of the most abuudant American species. It is about 8 
inches in length; the whole of the upper parts of the 
body are fulvons brown, brightest on the head, and in- 
clining to olive on the rump and tail; throat and breast 
white, tinged with buff, and sprinkled all over with 
dusky spots; eyes surrounded with a white circle; legs 
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and claws flesh-color. It inhabits the whole of N. 
America, from Hudson’s Bay to Florida; its song is 
heard every morniug and evening during the months 
of May and June, and is greatly admired; but during 
the day it is silent; its favorite haunts are thick shaded 
hollows by the sides of brooks or rivulets; its nest, made 
of withered beech-leaves with layers of dry grass mixed 
with mud, and lined with dry fibrous roots, is often 
placed in an alder-bush. [ts eggs are four or five in num- 
ber, and of a light blue color, Among the other Ameri- 
can species are the Hermit 7. (Turdos pallasi, or T. soli- 
tarius); the Dwarf T. (Turdus nanus); Wilson's T, 
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(Turdus fuserscens). The Robin, the Blue-bird, the Wren, 
and the Water Ouzel. described under their respective 
names, belong also to the Turdide. The Song T., or 
Throstle ( Turdus musicus), of Europe, much resembles 
the Wood 7. The Brown T. or Thrasher (Harporhyn- 
chus rufus), of N. America, enst of the Missouri, has 
been placed by Cabanis and Baird iu the family Lio- 
trichide. It is over 11 inches long, the wing over 4; 
the color above light ciunumou- red, beneath pale rufons- 
white, with longitudinal streaks of dark brown. In the 
pleasant spring mornings, this bird utters the sweetest 
melodies from the topmost twigs of sume isolated tree, 
Later in the day, and at all times late in the season, it 
prefers low thick bashes. Its flight is low and heavy, and 
continued only a few rods ata time. The nest is made in 
a clump of low bushes a few feet from the ground; the 
egxs four to six, dull buff, thickly spriukled with dots 
of brown. 

( Med.) A disease common to infants who are ill-fed, 
consisting of av eruption of uphthæ, or small white or 
ash-colured ulce w the tongue and inside of the 
month, and not unfrequently extending to the throat 
and fauces. It is caused by irritation of the bowels, and 
is almost always attended with diarrhoea, It is rarely 
dangerous; und in its treatment the disordered state 
of the bowels is to be corrected by the administration 
of some anti-aci aud astringent mixture, and the sys- 
tem strengthened by preparations of iron and cod-liver 
oil. A dilute solution of nitrate of silver should be up- 
plied to the eruptions of the mouth. 

( Far.) An inflammatory or suppurative affection in the 
feet of the horse and certain other avimals, 

Thrust. v.a. (imp. and pp. THRUST.) [Icel. thrista.] 
To push or drive with force; to impel with some degree 
of violence, 

To thrust away, off, out, or from, to push or drive 
away; to reject; to discard; as, he thrust the woman 
off. — To thrust in, to push or drive in; as, to thrust n 
bayonet in n man's body. — To trust om. to urge; to 
impel; to cause to move; as, a diviue trusting on. 
(Shaks.) —To thrust one’s self, to obtrnde or intrude; to 
enter without leave or welcome; as, an officious person 
thrusts himself where he is not wanted. — To thrust 
through, to pierce; to stab; as, he rust the knife 
through his hand. — To thrust tgether, to compress; as, 
he thrust the fleece lagether, 

—v. n. To make a push or driving; to attack with a 
pointed instrument or weapon. — To squeeze or urge 
in; to enter by pushing; to intrude; as, an office-seeker 
thrusts into notice. — To press on or push forward; to 
come with force or violence; as, fresh men still thrust on. 

—n. A violent push or driving, as with a pointed weapon, 
or with the hand or foot, or with any instrument; — u 
term commonly nsed in fencing. — Attack; assault; on- 
slanght; ns. the thrust of n repartee. 

(Arch.) The horizontal force of an arch, by which it 
acts against the piers from which it springs. Also, a 
similar action of rafters or of a beam agaiust the walls 

h bear them. 

Thucydides, (thu-cid’i-dees,) a Greek historian, B. at 
Athens, about 471 n, o., D. about 400 B. o. He wis of 
noble birth, and, on arriving at maturity, took part in 
the Peloponnesian War; but, filing in an expedition 
with which he had been intrnusted, he was banished, and 
during the 20 years of his banishment collected ma- 
terials for his History of the Peloponnesian War. This 
history is the first example of philosophical history, 
portraying not so much the merely ontward and visible 
facts and movements, as the development of character 
in actions and the operation of human action on the 
world, Motives and the secret workings of things are 
unfolded, not speculatively, but as ascertained matters 
of fact. A very marked feature of the work is the 
speeches, introduced sometimes ns actually spoken, 
sometiines as discourses appropriate to ocensions, aud 
for the explication of causes. The most conscientious 
care in the ascertaining of facts and dates, brevity und 
clearness of narration, perfect consistency in the details 
of one part with another, and of the whole with the 
laws of nitnre and the known characters of the actors, 
inspire the fullest confidence in the truth and fidelity 
of the historian. 

Thuln, (/a. ) a town of Belzinm, on the Sambre, 8 m. 
from Charleroi. Manuf. Woollensand linens, 4%. 4,642. 

Thuja, Thu yn, n. (Gr. %. a sucrifice.} (Bot.) 
A genns of trees or shrubs, with evergreen, squamose, in- 

tricate leaves, ord. Pimacew, T. occidentalis is the Arbor 

Vite, the resin of the Eastern variety of which is nsed in- 
stau of incense at sacrifices. Why it is called Arbor 
Vite is not known, unless it be on account of the sup- 
posed medicinal qualities of its berries. In the E. the 
Cypress is called the tree of life, and its berries are con- 
sidered a cure for all diseases. 

Thug. u [From Hind. thugna. to ee. A member 
of a singular association of robbers and murderers long 
existing in Hindostan, but which has, of late years, 
been almost extirpated by the British government. The 
Thugs were directed in all their proceedings by anguries 
supposed to be vonchsafed by their goddess Kali: and 
particular classes were altogether exempt from their 
attacks. They seldom destroyed women unless for their 
own safety; and they very seldom ventured to attack 
Englishmen. They usually moved in large gangs. and 
attached themselves to travelling parties, with whom 
they would jonrney for days, until they found an oppor- 
tunity for mastering them. When all would be ready, 
one division of the marderers strangled their vic š 
while another body prepared their graves: and by 
means of this division of labor the fearfnl work was 
accomplished with wonderful celerity. The destruc 
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the fact that one Thug confessed that he had been con- 
cerned in the murder of 719 peuple. 


Fig. 2500. — a THUG. 


Thu'le, (or Uttma, Tuts.) the name given by the an- 
cients to the most N. parts of Europe known to them, | 
and in the description of which, fancy played a conspic- 
nous part. 

Thu'lite. n. (in.) A rose-colored variety of epi- 
dote, containing cerinm. 

Thumb. (% um,) n. [A. S. and Fris. thuma.] The short, 
strong, thick finger, answering to the other four in the 
human hand; also, the corresponding member of other 
animals. 

—v.a. To handle clumsily or awkwardly; to play with 
the fingers; ns, to thumb u pianoforte. — To soil by fre- 
quent contact with the fingers; as, to thumb w pack of 
playing-cards. 

—v.n. To thrum; to strum; to play on with the fingers 

Thumb’-band, n. A twist of any materin! made as 
thick as the thumb; as. a thumb-bari of hay. 

Thamb’-blue, x. Indigo in the form of small balls 
or lumps, used by laundresses to blue linen and the 
like. — Simmonds. 

Thamb’kin, Thaumb’-screw, n. An instrument 
of torture for compressing the thumb, 

Thum'erstone, Thu'mite, n. 
AXINITE, q. v. 

Thum'’mim, n. pl. [Heb.] See Urm. 

Thump, „ [Perhaps allied to Scot. bump, a stroke; 
formed in imitation of the sound of a heavy blow.) A 
heavy blow given with anything that is thick, as with 
aclub or the fist. 

—v.a. To strike or beat with something thick or heavy. 

—r.n, Tostrike or fall on with a heavy blow. 

Thun. von.) inthe canton of Berne, Switzerland, a lake 
situated between the town of Interlaken on the E., and 
that of Thun on the N. W.;: is 10 m. long. 2 m. broad, 
1,775 feet nbove sea-level, and in some places between 
700 and 800 feet deep. The scenery is very attractive, 
—A town, 17 m. S88 E. of Berne. It stands on the Anr, 
1 m. from the Lake of Thun, ont of which the river 
rushes past the town in a stream of crystal clearness. 
Tp. 4,000, 

Thun‘der, n. [A. S. thuner, thunor; D. donder: Ger. 
donner | ( Meteorol.) The violent report which succeeds 
lightning in stormy weather. 
T. are niways simultaneous, but an interval of several 
seconds is alwnys observed between these two phenom- 
ena, which arises from the fact that sound only travels 
at the rate of about 1,100 feet in a second, while the 
passage of light is almost instentaneons. Hence an 
observer will only hear the noise of T. five or six sec- 
onds, for instance, after the lightning, according as the | 
distance of the 7-cloud is five or six times 1.100 feet.) 
The noise of T. arises from the disturbance which the 
electric discharge produces in the air. Near the place 
where the lightning strikes, the sound is dry and of 
short duration. Ata greater distance a series of reports 
are heard in rapid succession, At a still greater dis- 
tance the noise, feeble at the commencement, changes 
into a prolenged rolling sound of varying intensity. 
Some attribute the noise of the rolling of T. to the re- 
flection of sound froin the gronnd and from the clouds. 
Others have considered the lightning not as a single 
discharge, bnt asa series of discharges, each of Which 
gives rise to a particular sound, But as these partial 
discharges proceed from points ut different distances, | 
and from zones of unequal density. it follows not only 
that they reach the ear of the observer successively, but 
that they bring sounds of unequal density, whieh ocen- 
sion the duration and inequality of the rolling. The 
phenomenon has finally been ascribed to the zigzag of 
lightning, assuming that the air at each salient angle is 
at its greatest compression, which would produce the 


(Min.) Same as 


tion of life occasioned by them may be conjectured from 


unequal intensity of the sound. 
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The lightning and the, 
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—Hence, by analogy, any lond noise: as, the thunder of 
artillery. — Fulmination; an alarming or startling 
threat, menace, or denunciation ; as, the thunders of the 
Church. 

—v. n. To sound, rattle, or roar, as an explosion of elec- 
tricity. —To make a loud noise, especially a heavy sound 
of some continuance ; as, the walls fell with a hunder- 
ing crash, 

—v.a, To publish, as a threat, menace, or denunciation; 
to fulminate; to emit with noise and terror; as, to 
thunder out an ecclesiastical ceusure. 

Thunder Bay, iu Michigan, an arm of Lake Huron, 
on the coast of Alpena co., 13 m. long and 10 m. broad. 

Thunder Bay River, in Michigan, rises in Mont- 
morency co., and flowing E., enters the upper part of 
Thunder Bay. 

Thunderbolt. n. [Thunder and bolt.) A shaft of 
lightning; a brilliant stream of the electrical fluid 
passing from one part of the heavens to another, and 
particularly from the clouds to the earth, — Figura- 
tively, a daring or irresistible hero; as, “ those thunder- 
bolts of war.” ( Dryden.) — Falmination; ecclesiastical 
denunciation; as, the thundrrboli of excommunication. 

Thun‘der-clap. n. A clap or burst of thunder. 

n’der-cloud, n. A cloud that produces light- 
ning and thunder. 

Thun‘derer, n. One who, or that which, thunders; 
—a term applied by the ancients to Jupiter. 

Thundering, m. Thunder; the report of an elec- 
trical explosion. 

Thun‘der-shower, n. A shower of rnin attended 
with thunder. 


8 Thuan‘der-storm, n. A storm of wind, rain, or hail, 


accompanied with amiak or thunder. 

Thun'der-stroke, u. thunder-clap. 

Thun’der-struck, p.a. Amazed; astonished; con- 
fonnded; struck dumb by something marvellous, snr- 
prising, or terrible, suddenly presented to the mind or 
view. 

Thun'der-tube, n. Sime as FULGURITE, q. v. 

Thurgau, or Thurgo’via, (/%r'gou,) n canton of 
Switzerland, in the N.E. part of the confederation, be- 
tween Lat 479 20 and 479 40 N., Lon. 8° 40’ and 9° 30” 
E.; having S. St. Gall, W. Zurich and Schaffhansen, and 
N. and E the Rhine and the Lake of Constance: area, 
268 sq. m. The surface is undulating or hilly, but no- 
where monntainous, the chief height being the Hürnli 
in the extreme sonth, 3,605 feet. The principui river is 
the Thur, which, flowing W.N.W. through a broad val- 
ley, joins the Rhine in the canton of Zurich. The soil 
is fertile in the ordinary crops, and remarkably so in 
fruits. Cap. Frauenfeld. Pop. 94,760. 

Thu ribie, n. L. Lat. thuribulum.) A CENSER, 9. r. 

Thuringian. ( e. Ger. Thüringen) The 
name. almost obsolete, of that part of central Germany 
which embraced the six small states of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach; Saxe-Meiningen; Saxe-Altenburg: Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha; Schwarzburg - Sondershausen; Schwarz- 
burg Rudolstadt; and the principalities of Reuss. T. was 
so called from the Tiuringi, or Doringi, a Gothic tribe 
by whom it was found inhabited in the 5th century. — 
The Thuringian forest, which bonnds the above terri- 
tory on the S. W. and S., is a narrow and wooded monn- 
tain range, extending abt. 70 m.in length, not includ- 
ing some offshoots toward the Hartz. 

Thurin’gite, „. (Min.) A hydrated silicate of alu- 
mina, and the protoxide and peroxide of iron, which 
occurs in the form of an aggregation of minute olive- 
green scales in Thuringia. 

Thurl. u. (Mining.) A short communication between 

| the adits, 

Thur' man, in New Yorl a post-township of Warren 
co., alt. 7 m. N.W. of Caldwell; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Thursday, n. [Dan. Tirsdug, that is, Thor's day, the 
day consecrated to Thor, the old Saxon god of thunder.) 
The fifth day of the week. 

Thurston. in New York, a post-township of Steuben 

|_co., 7m S. of Bath; pop. abt. 1,700, 

Thurston, in Washington Territory, a N.W. co, bor- 
dering on Puget Sound; area, 700 sq. m. Rirers. Black, 
Chehalis, and Nisqually. Surface, diversified ; soil, fer- 
tile. (up. Olympia. 

Thurzofal va, ((hoortz-o-fol’'rd,) a town of Hungary, on 

th borders of Galicia. It has mineral baths. Pop. 7,200, 

Thus, adv. [A.8] In this or that manner; in this 
wise; as, with tokens Wus and thus.” (Shaks.) — To 
this degree or extent; us, having come thus fur, go fur- 
ther. 

‘Thwack, (twdk,) v.a. [A. S. thaccian, to stroke.) To 
belabor; to thump: to bang; to beat or thrash; to 
strike with something flat or heavy. 

Thwart, u. [A. S. tħhweor, thweorh.) Transverse; being 
across something else. 

r. a. To be, lie, or come across the bent or direction of; 
to move connter to, — To cross, as a purpose: to resist; 
to withstand; to oppose; to contravene; hence, to balk ; 

| to frnstrate: to defent. 

r. u. To move or go in an oblique or crosswise manner. 

—n. (Naut.) One of the cross-beams of an open boat, 
forming seats for the rowers, and bracing the sides to- 
gether. 

Thwart’er, n. A disease in sheep, indicated by tre- 
mors or convulsive motions. 

Thwart'ing, „. Act of crossing or frustrating. 

Thwart'ly, adr. Ina thwart manner. 

Thy. a. (Contracted from thine.) Of thee, or belonging 
to thee; — the possessive of thee, used in poetry and in 

| solemn declamation. 

Thy ltacine, n. (Zol) A marsupial animal of the 

| family Didelphide, found in Australia, aud distinguish- 

| ed from the true opossum by two incisors lese in each 
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jaw, a non-prehensile tail, and the absence of a thumb 
ou the hind feet. 

Thy'ine- Wood, n. (Script.) A precious wood, which 
was formerly used in burning incense, 
the wood of the Arbor Vite. Sve THUJA. 

Thyme, ((u,) n. [Fr.thym.) (Bot.) SeeTHYMUS. 

Thy mela’cea, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, al- 
liance Daphnales. — Diac. Apetalous or polypetalous 
flowers, anthers bursting leugtlwise, a solitary sus- 
pended ovule, and an iinbricated calyx.—They are 
slirubs, or very rarely berbs.— This order, inhabiting 
most parts of the world, are especially abundant in 
Australia. They are chiefly remarkable fur the tough- 
ness and acridity of their bark. The fruit of Hired pa- 
lustris is nurcotic, and that of the plants generally poi- 
sonous or dangerous; however, the seeds of Jnocarpus 
edulis are said to resemble chestnuts when rousted, 
Beveral species of Duphne und Jimelea are handsome 
shrubby plants, 

Thymiatechny, (()im'i-a-ik-ne.) n. [Gr. thymiama, 
incense, and fechné, ari.) (ed.) The art of employing 

erfumes in medicine. 

y'mus, u. (,.) The Thyme, a genus of plants, 
order Lemiacer, The Garden J., T. vulgaris, is com- 
mon npon dry hills in the south of Europe, and is very 
commonly cultivated in gardens, on account of its fra- 
grance. — Wild T., or Mother of T., T. serpyllum, occa- 
sionally found in Massachusetts, N. Y., and Pennsylva- 
nia, is abundant on hills aud mountains in all parts of 
Europe, and the north of Asia. It is less fragrant than 
Garden 7, but both species contain an aromatic essen- 
tial oil. The flowering branches (Herba Thymi and 
H*rba Srpylli) are used in medicine as a powerful stim- 
ulant, and those of Garden 7. are also used in cookery 
for flavoring. — The Lemon- T., or Lemon-scented T., of 
our gardens, is regarded as a variety of T. Serpyllum. 

(Anat) A small gland found in the anterior medes- 
tina of the thorax in the foetal infant, bat which as soon 
as respir ition commences, collapses and rapidly disap- 
pears. Neither anatomists nor physiologists have yet 
discovered a satisfactory theory for the duty this organ 
performs in foetal life; all that we really Know of it is 
the fact that it is always presentin the ketus, and never 
in the adult, entirely disappearing a few weeks after 
birth. 

Thy’roid Cartilage, n. [From Gr. thyreos, an ob- 
long shield.] (Anat.) See Luxx. 

Thy’roid Giand, n. (Avat) A gland situated upon 
the thyrvid and cricoid cartilages of the trachea (Lig. 
783); it is of the class of ductless glands, and, when en- 
lurged, forms the bronchoccle, or goitre. “ 

Thyrsus, (er-. n.; pl. TnyRgsi. [Lat.; Gr. thyrsos.] 
A staff entwined with ivy, which formed part of the ac- 
coutremeuts of a bucchanal, or performer iu tue orgies of 
Bacchus. 

(Bot.) A form of inflorescence, consisting of a com- 
Piet panicle, the lower branches of which are shorter 
than those of the middle; in other words, it is composed 
of a primary axis developing secondary nxes from its 
sides, which in their turn develop tertiary axes, the 
upper and lower branches being shorter thau those of 
the middle, as in the common lilac. 

Thyself, pron. are self.) A pronoun nsed after 
tion, to express distinction with emphasis; as, thon 
tiyself shalt go.—It is sometimes, also, used in the predi- 
cate, without thou; as, it must be so, content thyself. 

Tia'ra, u. [Sp. It., Lat, and Gr. tiara ; Fr. tiare.) In 
antiquity, n dress for the head, worn by the Persians, 
and somewhat similar to the covering used by the Jew- 
ish priests. — In modern times, the triple crown of the 
Pope (Fig. 719), which is considered to be symbolical 
of his temporal, ns the keys are of his spiritual authority. 
It ts composed of a high cap of gold cloth, encircled by 
three coronets, with a monnd and cross of gold on the 
top. From thecap hang two pendants, embroidered and 
fringed ut the ends, and semée of crosses of gold. 

Tiarel'la,n. (/.) A genus of plants, order Sn ra- 
gacee, T. cordifolia, the Mitre-wort, Gem-fruit, or 
Cool-wort, is found in rocky woods, from Canada to 
Pennsylvania. Its leaves are cordate, acutely lobed; its 
scape racemose ; its stolons are creeping; and its flowers 
white, with minute bracts. 

Tiber. [It. Tevere.) A river of central Italy, rises from 
two springs in a dell of the Tuscan Apennines, Lat. abt. 
43° 45' N. Its course, until it reaches Perugia, is S. S. E.; 
thence, as far as Rome, it pursues. along a zigzag line, a 
S. direction; but when it enters the plain of the Cam- 
pagna, it curves to the S.8.W., and enters the Mediter- 
ranean by two brauches, which inclose the Isola Sacra 
Its entire course is abt. 212 m. In 1877 the commence- 
ment was made by the Italian govt. of straightening 
the J. und draining the Campagna, under plans brought 
before the Italian Parliament by Garibaldi. See Fig. 1238. 

Tibe'rias, a city of Gulilee, founded by Herod Antipas, 
and named by him in honor of the Emperor Tiberius. 
T. was sitnated on the W. shore of the Sea of Galilee, or 
Like of Genessareth, about two hours’ ride from the 
place where the Jordan issues from the lake. In the 
vicinity of the city were hot springs which wére much 
celebrated. The lake ix also sometimes called, from the 
city, the Sea of Tiberius (Fig. 1101). After the destrne- 
tion of Jerusalem, 7. was celebrated as the sent of a 
flourishing school of Jewish learning. Modern Tubari- 
wh hes on a narrow undulating plain between the high 
table-land and the sea. It was half destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1837. Pop. 2500, nearly one-third of 
whom are Jews, — Here, Jnly 3 and 4, 1187, Saladin de- 
feated the Crusaders under Guy of Lusignan, king of 
Jerusalem. Gny, Marquis of Montferrat, and many 
of the chief Christian leaders, were made prisoners, and 

the reputed true cross, used as a standard during the 
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battle, fell into the bands of the enemy. Saladin dis- 
pesed his victory by the massacre in cold blood of 230 
nights of St. John, who were among the prisoners. 


It is probably Tibe’rius, Ciaupius Nero, the second emperor of 


Rome, was born B. ç. 42, and succeeded Augustus, A. p. 
14. He was a great general, and a master ot Greek and 
Roman literature, but as lie grew older in years he dis- 
aced himself with every species of cruelty and de- 
uchery. Ho was probably insane long before the 
commander of his præ rian guard assumed the respoun- 
sibility of putting him to death, March 16, A. p. 37. 

Tiberius Constantine’, called ulso Tinerivs II., 
one of the most virtuous emperors of Constantinople, 
was a native of Thrace, aud was brought up at tho court 
of Justinian. Ile succeeded to the throne in 678, and 
having suppressed the conspiracy of Sophia, widow of his 
predecessor, reigned unchallenged till his death, in 582. 

Tibet. Sve Tamer. 

Tibia, n. [Lat.] (Mus) The pipe, a primitive instru- 
ment mnch used by the ancients, It was of various 
forms, and occasionally double. (See 4, Fig. 1893,) 

Anat.) See LEO. 
Zoil.) The fourth joint of the leg in insects. 
very long, and usually triquetrous. 

Tibullus, Atsivs, a Roman patrician and elegiac poet, 
whose productions are marked by much feeling for the 
beauties of nature and the pleasures of acountry life, 
They are generally printed with the compositions of 
Catullus aud Propertius; flourished in the Ist century. 

Tiburon, an island in the Gulf of California, 30 m. 
jong, and 20 broad; Lat. 29° N., Lon. 112° 26’ W. 

Tiburon’, a seaport-town of Muyti, on the S. W. coast, 
38 m. W. N. W. of Aux Cuyes. 

Tie, n. (id.) A local and habitual convulsion of cer- 
tuin muscles; — especially, such a motion of some of the 
muscles of the face ; twitching; vellication.— Dunglisun. 

Tie-douloureux, (tik-dol-roo,) n. |Fr., painful 
spasm.] (Med.) A very painful affection of n facial 
herve, Most commonly that branch of the filth pair 
which comes ont of the infra-orbitary foramen. lt 
comes on in sudden and excruciatiug attacks, attended 
with convulsive twitchings of the muscles, and contin- 
ucs froma few minutes to several hours. The nature 
of this affection is unknown, nud no definite mode of 
treatment has been discovered, Sometiines a division 
of the nerve has been recommended; otherwise, the 
general treatment resorted to in other cases of neuralgia 
may be adopted, Sec NEURALGIA, 

Tich’fieid, a town of England, in Hampshire, near the 
Yichfield river, 3 in. from Fareham. Pip. 4,500, 

Ticino, (te-che/no.) a river of Switzerland and the N. of 
Italy, rises on the S. slopes of Mount St. Gothard, and 
flows S. through Lake Maggiore, and S. S. E. through the 
N. of Italy to its junction with the Po, 4 m. below Pavia. 
Entire length abt. 120 m., for the last 75 of which, from 
the point at which it leaves Lake Maggiore, it is 
navigable. 

Ticino, or Tessin’, the most 8. canten of Switzer- 


It is 


Tick’ing, n. 
Tickle, (tik’l.) v. a. 


b. n. 


Tick’ling, n. 


Tick'lishly, adv. 
Tick’lishness, n. 


land, between Lat. 45° 50’ and 46° 37“ N, and Lon. 5° 
25’ and 99 12’ E., being separated by the main chain of 
the Alps from Uri and the Grisons on the N., while on 
either side it is surrounded by Italy; area, 1,034 sq. 
m. Offsets from the Lepontine and Khetian Alps 
sxecupy the greater part of the canton. In the S., the 
country falls away into flats, and the scenery becomes 
Ttalian in character. The principal river is the Ticino. 
In the N., cattle-breeding and the preparation of dairy 
produce are the chief employments, S. of the Alpine 
regions are elevated forest-clad districts; and further 
S., olive-yards and vineyards, corn-fields, und planta- 
tions of figs, almonds, oranges, citrons, and pomegra- 
nites occur. The canton varies as much in climate as 
in productions. Cattle, cheese, wine, fruits, and hay 
are exported. The N. part of Lake Maggiore, and 
almost the whole of Lake Lugano, are included within 
the canton, The inhabitants belong to the Italian 
type, and for the most part speak the Italian Jangnage, 
and are of the Catholic religion. The chief towns are 
Bellinzona, Locarno, and Lugano, each of which is by 
turns the seat of government, Pop. 119.619. 0 
Tick, (d,) n. (Fr. tique; Ger. zecke.] (Zo01.) A species 
of minute animals of a parasitical nature, belonging to 
the general division Acaridæ. Ticks have the mouth 
shaped like a sucker, and they are found in thick woods 
hanging on low plants, and ready to attuch themselves 
to the coats of horses, cows, dogs, anl other animals 
which approach them. They bury their sucker deep in 


the skins of the animals they attack, and work their} = 


way down into the flesh, preying upon the blood. They 


attach themselves so firmly to the victims, and multiply | ` 


80 fast, that many horses and cattle often perish from 
exhaustion, on account of the blood of which they have 
been deprived. The Ox-tick, /ziodes reticulatus, when 
inflated with blood, is about half an inch long. The 


Water-ticks, Hydrachnid#, form another variety of the |“ 


species, and always live in the water; but in habits and 
mode of life resemble the others in nearly every par- 
ticular, 


—Tho cover or caso of a hed, which contains the feathers, 


wool, or other material. — The audible quick beut, as 
of a watch or clock, 

—A check, or any small mark intended to direct atten- 
tion to something. — Trust; credit. (Culloq.) 


r. u. To beat; to pat; or, to make a small noise by N 


beating or otherwise, as a watch. — To strike gently. — 
To go on trust or credit; to run on score. (Colloq.) 

—To trust; to give tick or credit. (Colloq.) 

—v. a. To score; to check off by means of a tier or small 
mark; as, to tick off the items of a bill, 

Tick’et, n. [Fr etiquette, n ticket fasteaea within tl. e 
mouth of alawyer’s book-bag,contuining the titles of the 
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Tieck - seed Sunflower. u. 
Tick’-tack, n. A continuous beat or noise like that 


—adv. 
Ticondero’ga, in New York 


— 
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books, and tho names of those to whom they belong. ] A 
piece or slip of paper; a piece of paper, or card-board, 
which gives the holdera right of udmission tusome place; 
a piece of paper or writing acknowledging some debt, or 
a certificate that something is due to the holder; a 
piece of paper bearing some number in a lottery, which 
entitles the holder to receive such prize as may bo 
drawn against that number; a marked card or slip of 
paper put upon goods to indicate the price, &c.; a label. 

. of leave. (Eng. Law.) During the continuance 
of the English system of transportation as an ordinary 
punishment, the practice was to release convicts, of 
good behavior, before the regular expiration of their 
sentence, with a ticket of leave, f. e., a license to be at 
large, forfeitable on misconduct, When transportation 
was superseded by penal servitude, a similar system 
was introduced into convict prisons in England. 


—v.a. To designate or distinguish by a ticket.—To place 


a ticket on; as, to ticket goods. To supply with a ticket; 
as, to ticket a through-passenger by railroad. 


Tick’faw, in Louisiana, a village of Livingston parish, 


abt. 60 m. N N.W. of New Orleans. 


Tick’faw River, in Louisiana, rises in St. Helena 


parish, and flowing S., enters Lake Maurepas in Living- 
ston parish. 

A closely woven cloth, used to contain 
the feathers or other material of beds, 

[Probably from A. S. citelan, to 
tickle, by transposition of letters.) To touch or rab 
lightly, and cause a pecnhar thrilling sensation in, 
which excites laughter. — To please by slight gratifica- 
tion; as, to be tickled with a pun. 

To feel titillation.— To excite the sensation of 
titillation. 


Tick’ler, n. One who, or that which, tickles or pleases. 


—Something that puzzles or perplexes; as, your ques- 
tion is a tickler. (Colloq.) 


—In American commercial phraseology, a book contain- 


ing a memorandum of notes and debts, arranged in the 
order of their maturity. — Bartlett. 

Act of affecting with the sense of titil- 
lation. 


Tick'lish, a. Easily tickled; sensible to slight touches ; 


as, the sole of the foot is a ticklish part. — Tottering ; 
unfixed; easily moved or affected; as, things are in a 
ticklish state.— Nice; critical; difficult; dangerous; 
as, “ these ticklish times.” — Swift. 

In a ticklish manner. 

State or quality of being ticklish 
or very susceptible of the sense of tonch. — State of be- 
ing tottering or liable to fall. — Criticalness of condi- 
tion or state. 


Tick’nor, Georce, an American writer and philologist, 


B. in Boston, 1791. After completing his education at 
Dartmouth College, N. H., he devoted himself to the 
study of the law, which, however, he subsequently re- 
linquished to follow a literary career. In order to per- 
fect himself in the modern lungun ges, he spent some 
years in the cities of Paris, Rome, Madrid, Lisbon, Lon- 
don, and Edinburgh. At the hist-mentioned plaice he 
made the acquaintance of Sir Walter Scott, who, in a 
letter to Southey, spoke of him as a “ wondrous fellow 
for romantic lore and antiquarian research.” In 1819 
he returned to his native conntry, and accepted the pro- 
fessorship of modern languages at Harvard University, 
the duties of which office he fulfilled during fiftecn 
years, Although his lectures upon European literature 
were greatly admired, he published nothing until 1849, 
having, in the meanwhile, paid a second visit to Europe. 
At the last-named date he produced his History of 
Spanish Literature; with Criticisms on the Particular 
Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent Writers, 
an exhaustive and admirable work, which has been 
translated into Spanish and German. Mr. T. has also 
edited The Remains of Nathaniel! Appleton Haven, and 
written a Life of Lafayrtte, fir-t published in 1825 in 
the North Americun Review. His latest work (1864) is 
the biography of his friend, W. II. Prescott. D. 1871. 

(,. See Coreopsis. 


made by a time-piece. 

With a ticking sound, like that of a watch. 
a post-village and town- 
ship of Essex co., 0% m. N. E. of Albany; pop. abont 
591. This place is chiefly remarkable for the promi- 


Fig. 2501.— TICONDEROGA. 


nent place its fortifications have held in American his- 
tory. The fortress of Ticonderoga was built by the 
French in 1755, The English, under Abercrombie, as- 
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sailed it unsuccessfully, Jnly 8, 1758. It was taken by 
them, under Amberst, July 26, 1759. The Ameri- 
cans surprised it May 10, 1775, and they evacuated it 
on the approach of the English, under Burgoyne, July 
6, 1777. Gen. Lincoln made a vain attempt to recover 
it, September 13, 1777, and soon after the garrison de- 
stroyed their cannon and withdrew into Canada. The 
English occupied it again fur some time in 1750. The 
old importance of Fort J. is still attested by the extent 
of its ruins (Fig. 2501). 

Tid’al, a. Pertaining, or relating to tides; periodically 
rising and falling, or flowing and ebbing; as, a (dal 
stream. 

Tidal basin, a dock that is filled upon the rising of 
the tide. — Simmmds. 

Tid’ bit, Tit bit, n. A delicate bit; a rarity; a bonne- 
bouche. 

Tide. n. [A. S.] The alternate rising and falling of the 
waters of the ocean, which is to be observed ou ull its 
coast und estuaries. The rising is designated us the flood, 
and the highest elevation as high water; the falling is 
termed the ebb, and the lowest depression low water. 
The duration of high and low water, without apparent 
change of level, is known as the stand; and the cessa- 
tion of the ebb and flood streams, or tidal currents, is 
called slack water, The popular explanation of the 7), 
as depending on the law of gravitation, is sufficiently 
simple. If the earth be conceived to be wholly or in a 
great degree covered with water, and subject to the at- 
traction of the sun, the force of which is inversely as 
the squaro of the distance, it will be obvious that, 
while the whole earth will fall towards the sun with 
a velocity proportioned to the aggregate attraction 
upon its solid portions, the water nearest to the sun, 
being accelerated with a greater force, will approach 
the sun more rapidly than the solid core; it will thus 
run from all sides into a protuberauce beyond the form 
of equilibrium of the earth’s attraction and rotation, 
until the pressure of the elevated masa equals the dif- 
ference in the attraction of the sun. Moreover, a simi- 
lar protuberance will be formed on the side opposite to 
the sun, since the particles of water, being solicited by 
a less force than the solid core, will fall more slowly 
towards the sun, and, as it were, remain behind. The 
same considerations hold good in regard to the attrac- 
tion of the moon upon the earth, and the waters sur- 
rounding it; for although we are in the habit of con- 
sidering the moon as simply revolving round the earth, 
it must be remembered that the attraction is mutual ; 
that both bodies describe orbits about their common 
centre of gravity, and that while the moon obeys the 
attractive forces of the earth, the latter equally follows 
that of the former, by which it is at every instant of 
time drawn from the path it would pursue if that influ- 
ence did not exist. As a necessary consequence of the 
elevation of the water in the regions nearest to aud 
most remote attracting body, there must be a corre- 
sponding depression below the mean level of the sea at 
points distant 90° from the vertices of the protuber- 
ances, or at the sides of the earth, as seen froin the sun 
or moon. It will be seen, therefore, that, taking the 
whole earth into view, there are always two high J. dia- 
metrically opposite to each other, und two iow T also, 
midway between the high ones. The high T. are two 
great waves or swells, of sinall height, but extending 
each way through half a right angle; these waves fol- 
low the moon in its monthly motion round the earth, 
while the earth, turning on its axis, causes any piven 
place te pass through each of these swells and the inter- 
vening depressions in a lunar day, or 24 hours 50 min- 
ntes, At new aud full moon, when the sun’s and moon's 
actions conspire, the T. ure highest, and are called 
spring T.; but at the first and lust quarters of the moon 
the action on one body tends to counteract that of the 
other, and the T., both at ebb and flow, are smallest, 
and are called neup T.— See Tipes, in Supp’. 

Tide’-gate, n. (Naut.) A place in which the tide 
runs with great velocity. — Var. Dict. 


Tide’-gauge, dj,) n. A mechanical contrivance for 
registering the state of the tide continuously at every 
instant of time. 

Tide’-mill, n. A mill which has the ebb and flow of 
the tide for its first mover. 

Tide’-rips, n. pl. An agitation or commotion of the 
water of the ocean, resembling that produced by a con- 
flict of tides or of other powerful currents. — Worcester. 

Tide'-rode, n. (Nat) The situation of a vessel at 
anchor, when she swings by the force of the tide ; — op- 

posed to wind-rode.—D ina. 

Tide'-tables, „. pl. Tables showing the time of the 
tides, or of high-water at any place, or ut different 
aces, for each day throughout the year, 

Tide-waiter. n. An oflicer who watches the landing 
of goods, to secure the payment of duties 

Tide-Wway. a. The channel in which the tide sets. 

Tide’-wheel, u. An nwlershot wheel. 

Tidily, ado. Neatly; with neat simplicity. 

Tidiness, w. Quality or state of being tidy ; neat sim- 
plicity ; neatuess. 

Tidings, u. pl. [A. S. tidan, to happen.| Account of 
things which have happened, aud which were unknown 
before; news; advice; information; intelligence. 

Tidioute, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Warren 
Cos ou the Alleghany River, 20 m. S.W. of Warren. 

Tidol'ogy.n. [Eng. tide, and Gr. logos, a discourse. ] 
That branch of science which treats of tides. 

Tidor, or Tidore. (-,) one of the Molucca Is- 
lands, lying to the W. of Gilolo, and 9 m. S. of Ternate; 
Lat. 0° 45’ N., Lon. 127° 25’ E. 

Ti'dy, a. Ger. zeitig.) Neat; dressed with becoming 
simplicity; being in good order. 
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v. a. To make neat; to put in good order. 

—n. A piece of fancy knitwork or a cloth, to throw over 
the back of an arm-chair or a sofa to keep it clean; a 
light outer covering for a child; a pinafore ; a work-bag. 

Tie, v.a. [A. S. tian, getiun, to bind.) To bind; to fasten 
with a rope, u band, or cord and Knot. —To fold and 
nuke fast; to kuit; to complicate; to fasten; to hold. — 
To unite so as not to be easily parted. — To oblige; to 
constrain; to restrain; to confine. 

—n, That which binds, unites, or fastens together; a 
knot; a fastening. — Bond; obligation, moral or legal. 


—A knot of hair.—An equality in numbers, as of votes, 


&c., which prevents either party from being victorious. 
— A sort of neckcloth. 

(Arch.) A piece of timber or metal placed in any 
direction, for the purpose of binding two bodies to- 
gether which have a tendency to separate or diverge. 

(Mus.) A character Ne used to connect notes which 
are divided by a bar, and which are nevertheless in- 
tended to be joined together und sounded without any 

reak, 

Tieck, (teek,) Lupwia, a German poet, novelist, and 
translator, one of the reputed founders of the so-called 
Romantic School of German literature, was u. in Berlin, 
1773. During his youth he was chiefly att acted by the 
poetic side of nature and literature, and he ranged him- 
selfon the side of thecritical principles set forthbyGothe 
and Schiller in the“ Horen” and“ Xenien.” After com- 
pleting his studies he travelled, married at Hamburg, 
and alter several changes of residence, settled, in 1819, 
in Dresden, which appears to have been his home from 
that period for about twenty years, and where his 
literary activity was almost incessant. In 1840 he re- 
moved to Berlin on the invitation of the king, who 


honored him with the title of privy-councillor, There 
he spent the remaining thirteen years of his laborious 
and fruitful life. His works ave of very varied character, 
and far too numerous to be named here; they fill 20 
volumes. Among those which brought him the highest 
reputation are his tales and plays embodying in new 
forms some of the old familiar Märchen. The publica- 
tion of these, under the title of Pezer Leberecht’s Volks- 
mäürchen, in 1797, first brought him into general notice. 
They were republished in 1812, retouched and combined 
into a whole by a tissue of conversations, under the 
title of Phantasies. They are full of mirth and genial 
laughter and good-natured satire on the literary world 
of his time. Franz Sternebald’s Wand/erungen, the ficti- 
tious history of an art student, and Kaiser Oclavianus, 
are perhaps his highest achievements as a novelist, | 
and Grnoveva, his best play. His Dichtersleben is a} 
novel in which he attempts to depict Shakspeare and 
his times. Among his other works are, Minnelieder aus 
dem Schwiibischen Zeitalter; Alt-Englisches Theater; Alt- 
Deutsches Theater; and Dramaturgische Blätter. D. at 
Berlin, 1853. 

Tiedemann, Dietrich, (te/dai-man,) a German phi- 
losopher and opponent of Kant, famous for his researches 
in the history of philosophy, anthropology, the origin 
of languages, and similar subjects, 1745-1803. 

Tien-Tsin, a large city and river-port of China, prov. 
of Chih-le, on the river Pei-ho, 34 m. from the mouth 
of that river. It is the port of the city of Pekin, from 
which it is distant 80 m 8 E. Estimated pop. 1,000,000. 

Ti'er. n. [A. S., series, heap, attire.) A row; a rank; 
particularly when two or more rows are placed one 
above another, 

Tierce, ((érs,)n. Fr.; Lat. fertius, third.] A cask whose 
contents are one-third of a pipe, that is, forty gallons. 

( Mus.) The interval of n third. 

(Fencing) A thrust delivered at the outside of the 
body over the arm, 

( Gaming.) A sequence of three cards of the same color 

(Ver.) A term applied to a field divided by lines into 


In bent. 
Fig. 2502. 


In pale. 


In pall. 


three equal parts. The most common arrangements in 
tierce ure represented in Fig. 2502. 

Tierce’-major, n. (Gaming.) A sequence of the 
three best curds. 

Tiercet, (t.) n. 
rhyming together. 

Tier’ra Bomba, an island of the Caribbean Sea, off 
the N.W. coast of the U. S. of Colombia, 10 m. W. of 
Carthugenn. 

Tierra del Fuego. (/- ra- del. α ., “ the land of 
fire,” a group of islands at the S. extremity of S. Amer- 
ica, bet. Lat. 62° 40’ and 6° S., Lon. 68° 40 and 75° W., 
separated from the mainland by the Strait of Magellan, 
and having E. the Atlantic Ocean, 8. the Antarctic, and 
W. the Pacific. The principal islands are the E. Tierra 
del Fuego, or King Charles’ South Land, 385 m. long, 
and about 200 m. broad, Navarino, Hoste, Clarence, and 
the Land of Desolation, Surface, mountainous, many of 
the peaks being covered with perpetual ice and snow, 
and Mount Sarmiento attaining an elevation of 6,800 ft; 
soil, generally unfertile. Climate. Raw and cold, being 
A succession of snow, rain, and mist, with frequent 


A triplet; three lines of poetry, 


storms, The inhabitants (Fig. 1375) are of a dark cop- 


per color, low in stature, and ill-looking, coarse, and 
of filthy habits, and live in huts made of branches of 
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trees. T. was discovered by Magellan in 1520, and re 
ceived its name from fires seen on its coast during the 
night, supposed to be caused by volcanic eruption. 

Tiers Etat, ((é-arz d- td.) [Fr., third estate.] The name 
given in France, under the ancient monarchy, to the 
third order of the estates, consisting of representatives 
of the trading inhabitants of the towns, and of the peas- 
antry in the country, in distinction from the nobility 
und clergy. 

Tiete, Annemsy, or ANHEMBI, (te-a'ta,) a river of Brazil 
prov. of Sšo Paulo, joins the Parana, about Lat. 20° 45 
S., Lon. 52° W., after a W. course of 500 m. 

Tiff, n. Slight anger; @ pet; a miff.— A drink; a small 
draught of liquor. 

v. n. To be in a pet; to quarrel. (x.) 

Dr. a. To dress; to deck. 

Tiffany, n. A kind of very thin silk gauze. 

Tiffin, u. In Hindostan, a luncheon. 

Tiffin, in Ohio, a township of Adams co.; pop, abt. 
2,400. — A township of Defiance co.; pop. abt. 1,300. — 
A manulacturing-town, cup. of Seneca co., 33 m. S.W. 
of Sandusky city. Heidelberg College and Theological 
Seminary, under the supervision of the German Re- 
formed Church, is at this place. Zop. abt. 5,000. 

Tif _fin’s River, rises in Leuawee co., Michigan, and 
flowing 8., enters the Maumee River in Defiance co., 
Ohio. It is sometimes called Bean (reek. 

Tif fish, a. Inclined to anger; pettish. 

Tiflis, See Terris. 

Tige, (té,)n. [Fr.] (Arch.) The shaft of a column 
from the astragal to the capital. 

Tiger, n. [Fr. tigre; Lat. ligris.] (Zotl.) A species of 
the genus Felis (Fig. 997), as large as the lion, but with 
a rounder head aud longer body: of a bright-reddish 
fawn color above, a pure white below, irregularly crossed 
with black stripes. It is clothed with short bair, and 
has no mane. The tiger is the most formidable and 
cruel of all quadrupeds, and the scourge of the less in- 
habited parts of India, It is limited to the Asiatic con- 
tinent. The so-called American Tiger is the JAGUAR, g. v. 

T. cat, a name of no very definite signification, often 
given to some of the Fe/tde of middle size, which re- 
semble the tiger in their form or markings. The T.-C. 
(Felis eyra) of Texas to Guiana, is about the size of the 
common domestic cat, with large fawn-colored spots, 
bordered with black, forming oblique bands on the flank, 

Ti'ger-beetle, x. (Zotl.) See CICINDELA, 

Ti'ger-flower, n. (Bot.) See TIGRIDIA. 

Ti'ger-moth, n. (Zotl.) See ARCTIA. 

Tiger River, in S. Carolina, riscs in Greenville dist., 
and flowing S. E., enters Broad River in Union dist. 

Ti“gerville, in Louisiana, a post-village of Terre 
Bonne parish, 

Ti'ger-wood, n. The heart-wood of Macharium Schom- 
burgkii, a valuable cabinet wood obtained from Guiana. 

Tight, (tit,) a. (A. S. tian, to tie.] Tense; tied; not 
louse or not open; having the joints su close that no 
fluid can enter or escape; not leaky; not admitting 
much air. — Sitting close to the body, as clothes. — Not 
having holes or crevices; not loose; closely pressed. — 
Not ragged; not slack or loose, applied to a rope ex- 
tended or stretched ont. — Parsimonious; stingy. (Col- 
log. U. S.) — Inebriated. (Colloq.) 

—r.a. To make tight; to tighten, 

Tighten, r.a. To dra tight or tighter; to straighten; 
to make more close in any manner. 

Tightly, (tit/ly.) adr. Ina tight manner; closely, 

Tight’ness, u. State or quality of being tight. 

Tights, (es,) n.p’. Pantaloons or drawers which fit 
close to the legs. ( Vulgar.) 

Tigré, (teegrui,) an extensive and mountainous prov. 
of Abyssinia, which has now communicated its name to 

“almost all the N.E districts of that great conutry. 
The chief outlet for its produce is Arkiko, on the Red 
Sen. Lat. between 11° and 17° 0 N., Lon. between 870 
and 41° E. 

Tigre, or PEQUENA, (tre'gra,) a river of Ecuador, flows 
into the Amazon, 40 m. W. of the mouth of the Ucayale, 
after a S. E. course of 550 m. 

Tigress, n. The female of the tiger. 

Tigridia, n. (Bot.) The Tiger-flower, a genus of 
plants, order Jridacew, containing only one species, T. 
pavonia, distinguished by the three outer segments of 
the perianth being larger, and by the filaments being 
united into a long cylinder. It is a native of Mexico, 
and much cultivated in flower-gardens for the singular- 
ity and great beauty of its flowers, which ure, however, 
evanescent. The root is a scaly bulb, 

Ti'grine, a. Like a tiger. 

Tigris, a river of Western Asia, flowing along the 
boundaries of the Turkish and Persian empires, and ris- 
ing in the mountains of Armenia, about 50 m. to the 
north of Diarbekr, and 15 to the east of the source of 
the Euphrates. At Karnah it joins the Euphrates; and 
the united stream falls into the Persian Gulf. This 
river rises twice in the year, first and most remarkably 
in April, in consequence of the melting of the snows in 
the mountains of Armenian; afterwards in November, 
through the accession of the seriodical rains. Its total 
course is estimated at 1,150 miles. 

Ti'‘grish, a. Resembling a tiger. 

Tilburg, A manufacturing town of Holland, prov. of 
N. Brabant, 14 m. E.S.E. of Breda. Pop. 18,785. 

Tilbury, u. A two-wheeled open pleasure carriage; a 
sort of chaise without a top. — Worcester. 

Tilden, SamueEL J. See p. 2409. 

Tile, n. [A. S. tigel, tigle; Lat. tegwla.] A plate or piece 
of baked clay or earthenware, used for covering the 
roofs of buildings; a piece of baked clay used in drains. 
ne finer kinds of paving tile are known as Encaustic 
tiles. See Encaustic.— A cant term for a man's hat. 
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Tile, v.a. To cover with tiles, as aroof; to cover, as tiles. 

Tiled, a. Covered with tiles. 

Tile’-drain,n. A drain of tiles. 

—v a. To rain by means of tiles. 

Tile’-kiln, 'Til’ery,n. A kiln in which tiles are burnt. 

Tile’-ore, n. (in.) An impure oxide of copper, of a 
brick-red or reddish-brown color, 

Til’er,n. One who covers buildings with tiles. — The 
door-keeper of a Masonic lodge. 

Tile’-stone, n. (Gor) The uppermost group of the 
Silurian period, consisting of a reddish, thin-bedded, 
slightly micaceous sandstone, which in some places at- 
tains a thickness of 1,000 feet. 

Tilia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Tiliaceæ. T. 
Americana, the Linden. Lime-tree, Bass-wood, or Pump- 
kin-wood, is a common forest-tree in the Northern and 
Middle States. It often grows to the height of 80 feet, 
the trunk straight and naked more than half this height, 
and 2-3 ft. in diameter. Leaves 4-5’ by 3-4; those of the 
young shoots often twice these dimensions. Bract yel- 


Fig. 2503. — LINDEN OR LIME-TREE, 


lowish, linear-oblong (Fig. 2503). Petals yellowish- 
white, larger than the scales at their base. Fruit 
woody, greenish, of the size of peas. Jn.— The inner 
bark is very strong, and is mauufactured into ropes. 
The wood is white, soft, and clear, much used in cabinet- 
work and in the panelling of carriages.: — Wood. 

Tiliacer, (til-e-ai'see,) n. (Bol.) The Lime or Linden 
family, an order of plants, alliance Malvales. It re- 

sembles in many respects the Mulracew, Sterculiacew, 
and Byünrriaceæ, but may be ut once distinguished 
from them by having a glandular disc, by the stamens 
not being monadylphous, and by the anthers being 2- 
celled. From all other thalamifloral orders it may be 
known by its alternate, eutire, stipulate leaves, valvate 
sestivation of calyx, floral envelopes in four or five divi- 
sions, hypogynous stamens, 2-celled anthers, hypogynons 
glandular disc, and many-celled fruit with axile pla- 
centas. There are 38 genera and 350 species. A few 
are found in the northern parts of the world, where 
they form large trees; but the majority ure tropical 
herbs, shrubs, or trees. 

TiVing,n. A roof covered with tiles; tiles in general ; 
the operation of covering roofs with tiles. 

Till, a. [Etymol. uncertain.) A money-box in a shop; 
a drawer. 

(Geol.) A term used in Scotland for the BOULDER- 
CLAY, q. v. 

—prep. or adv. [A. S. til, tille.] To the time or time of; 
as, till to-day ; — used before verbs and sentences iu a 
like sense, denoting the time specified in the sentence 
or clause following; as, I will wait till you arrive. — To 
the ree that; until. 

—v.a. (A. S. tilian, to labor, take care of, plough, culti- 
vate.) To labor; to cultivate; to plough aud prepare 
for seed, and to dress crops. 

Tillable, a. Capable of being tilled; arable; fit for 
the plough, as land. 

Tille’a, n. ( Bot.) A genus of the order Crassulaceer, 
consisting of very minnte aquatic herbs, with opposite 
leaves. The Pig: -weed (T. simplex), occasioually ſound 
in some parts of the U States in muddy brooks, has a 
stem 1-3 feet high, and flowers us large as a pin’s head. 

Tillage, (til/ldj.)n. |A. S.] (Agric.) The art or practice 
of ulling or cultivating the soil, Lands kept under the 
plough, that is, cropped with annual or biennial plants, 
which require a continu change of the surface-suil by 
nmg and turning with the plough, are called tillage 
lands. 

Tillamook, in Organ, a N.W. co., bordering on the 
Pacific, and drained by the Tillamook River. It is 
densely wooded. Cup. Tillamook; pop. (1850) 970. 

Tillandsia, ((il-land’se-a,)n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
order Bromeliucem. T. usneoides, the Three-beard, or 
Old-man's-beard, appears as a mass of dark-colored fibres 
hanging from the tree on which it grows, It is a com- 
mon plant in S. American forests. These hanging fibres 
form the article known in commerce as Spanish moss, 
and are employed for stuffing cushions, bird-skins, &c. 

Till er. u. [A.S.żilia.] One who tills; a husbandman; 
acultivator; a plonghman.— The bar or lever employed 
to turn the rudder of a ship. — The shoot of a plant 
springiug from the root or bottom of the original stalk ; 
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also, the spront ot young cree that springs from the 
root or stump. — A small drawer; a till. 

—v.n. To send forth stems from the roots, as a culmifer- 
ous plant. — Loudon. 

Til’mus, n. [Gr. tilmos, from tillo, I pluck.) (Med.) 
Picking of the bed-clothes, or floccitation, a symptom of 
the fatal termination of some disorders. 

Tilsit, a town of Prussian Lithuania, on the Tilse and 
the Niemen, 58 m. from Königsberg. Manuf, Woollens, 
hosiery, arms, leather, aud hardware. Its chief title to 
historical notice is from the treaty of peace concluded 
here on July 1, 1807, between France on the one hand, 
and Prussia on the other. Pop. 15,371. 

Tilt, u. (A. S. teld.] A covering stretched overhead; u 
tent; the cloth covering of a cart or wagon; the cover 
of a boat; n small canopy or awning of canvas or other 
cloth, extended over the stern-sheets of u bout. 

—v.a. To cover with a cloth or awning. 

—v.n. [A. S. taltian.| To run or ride and thrust with 


lean; to fall, as on one side. 

—v.a. To set in a sloping position, as a barrel. 

—n. A shock; inclination forward.— A military game, at 
which combatants run against each other with lances 
on horseback. — A large hammer, raised by machinery, 
used in manufactories. 

Tilt'er, u. One who tilts. 

Tilth,n. [A. S., from tilian, to till.] ( Agric.) That which 
is tilled; the state of the soil in respect to ploughing, 
manuring, &. 

Tilt’-hammer,n. A large hammer worked by ma- 
chinery, impelled either by a water-wheel or a steam- 
engine. See HAMMER. 

Tilt'ing. n. A tilt.— The operation of condensing and 
rendering uniform blistered steel by subjecting it to the 
blows of a tilt-hammer. — Worcester. 

(Tilton, in New Hampshire, a township of Belknap co.; 
pop, in 1870, 1,147. 

iman Mountains. See OURAL. 

Timbalier Bay, ((im-ba-leer’,) un Louisiana, an inlet 
of the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of Bayou La Fourche. 

Tim'ber, n. [A. S.] (Carp.) That sort of wood which 
is suitable for buildings, or for ships, furniture, utensils, 
tools, carriages, fences, &c. The term is applied to 
standing trees which are suitable for uny of these pur- 
poses, or to the beams, scantlings, rafters, boards, &c., 
which are hewn or sawn from such trees, The timber- 
trade is one of very great extent and importance, 

(Ship-building.) A rib or curving piece of wood, 
branchiug outward from the keel of a ship in a vertical 
direction, 

—v.a. To furnish with timber. 


Tim'ber, in Ilinois, a post-village and township of 
Peoria co., 15 m. W.S.W. of Peoria; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Tim'ber Cove, in California, a post- village of Sonoma 
co., on the Pacific, 45 m. N.W. of Santa Rosa. 

Tim'ber Creek, in Jowa, n post-village of Marshall 
co., 80 m. W.N.W. of Towa City. 

Timber Creek, in New Jersey, enters the Delaware 
River from Gloucester co. 

Tim’‘bering, n. Timber materials. 

Tim'ber-seribe, n. A pointed instrument for mark- 
ing logs, &c. 

Tim’ber-tree,n. A tree valuable for its timber. 

Timbre, (tim’ber,) n. [Fr., a stamp.) (Her.) The 
crest which in Any achievement stands on the top of 


the helmet, — Cra 
(Mus.) The distiuctive quality of a voice or of an in- 
strument, — Dwight. 
Tim’brel, n. [Sp. tamboril.] (Mus.) A name of the 
Hebrew drum (1, Fig. 576). 
Timbuctoo’. See TomBUCTOO. 


Time, n. [A. S. tima; Dan. time, an hour; Fr. temps; 
Lat, tempus.) The general relation in which all things 
perceptible stand to each other in regard to their origin, 
continuance, and dissolution. It is a form necessary to 
enable the mind to unite successive periods of existence. 
It is not an external object, nor a mere relation of indi- 
vidual things to each other, but is infinite, like the 
phenomena which are submitted to this form in our 
perceptions. Accordingly, we also distinguish the past. 
present, and future as its component parts, which pass 
continually into the succeeding. In order to measure 
the succession and duration of particular things and 
events, the great motions of the heavenly bodies, which 
always remain the same, particularly of those bodies 
which are most closely connected with the earth, have 
been taken as standards; hence, the physical or astro- 
nomical time. Such a measure of time is afforded by 
nature herself in tho rotation of the earth on its axis. 
This gives rise to the sidereal time. But as the siderenl 
time will not serve fur the purposes of common life, it 
was necessary to resort to the solar time. The latter, 
indeed, is unequal, and neither agrees with the sidereal 
time, nor with that indicated by a clock; but this evil 
is remedied by the equation of time, through which the 
trne solar time is changed into mean time. See Surr'r. 

(Mus.) The measure of sounds with regard to their 
duration, which is of the greatest importance. It may be 
divided into two principal divisions, — common and 
triple; these may be again divided into simple and 
empound. Simple common T. is expressed by the 
letter C, either plain or with a line drawn thronyh it, 
and generally contains four crotchets in a bar. Bome- 
times, however, there are only two; in which case it is 
marked thus, 2, the 4 showing the mensure note to be x 
crotchet, and the 2 indicating that there are two 
crotchets in a bar. Compound common 7. takes place 
when two triple burs are joined in one, and is divided 


into four kinds, marked thus, £ $ 12 12, Simple tri- 
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ple T. is of three kinds, marked by the figures 24 77 and 
34; while of compound triple T. there are only two 
species, viz, 9 and g. The speed of a movement is also 


regnlated by certain Italian words placed at the be- 
ginning; ús, for example, presto, quickly; or andante, 
slowly. See METRONOME. 

—v.a. To adapt to the time or occasion; to bring, begin, 
or perform at the proper season or time. — To regulate 
as to time.—To measure, as iu music or harmony. 

—To ascertain the time or duration of. 

—v.n. To keep time; to wove in time. 

Time’-honored, a. Houored for a long time. 

Time’-keeper, m. A clock, watch, or other chro 
nometer. — A person appointed to keep the workmen'r 
time, or to mark time in any occupation. 

Time less, a. Done at un improper time; untimely, (&) 

Time‘lessly, adv. Unseasonably. 

Time'liness, n. The state or quality of being timely ; 
seasonableness; a being in good time. 


a lance; to fight with rapiers; to rush, as in combat; toi Timex. a. Being in good tine; seasonable ; opportune. 


lu. arly; soon; in good season. 
‘im’eous, a. Early; in good season. (R.) 


T 
|Tim'eousiy, adv. Seasonably. (R.) 


Time’piece, n. A clock, watch, or chronometer. 

Time’-pleaser, n. One who complies with the pre- 
vailing opinions, whatever tbey may be. 

Time’-server, n. One who adapts his opinions and 
manners to the times; one who obsequiously complies 
with the ruling power. 

Time’-serving, a. Obsequiously complying with 

` the opinions and manuers of the times. 

—n. The act of obsequiously ucquiesciug with the spirit 
of the times. 

Time’-table, n. A table of the times of starting, 
arrival, &c., of railroad trains, packets, &c. 

(Mus.) A representation or table of the several notes, 
and their relative leugths and duration, — Moore. 

Timid, 4. [Fr. timide; Lat. timidus, from timen, to 
fear.) Wanting courage to meet danger; not bold; 
timorous; — opposed to intrepid. 

Timid ity, Tim'idness, x. [Fr. timidité.] Want 
of courage or boldness to fuce danger; timorousness, 

Tim ‘idly, adv. Ina timid manner. 

Tim ing, u. Adaptation to the time. 

Tim ‘ist, n. A time-server. 

(Mus.) One who keeps time in playing or in singing. 

Timo leon, a Corinthian general and statesman. His 
elder brother Timophanes, aiming at the sovercign 
power, was slain by T., assisted by his brother Satyrus. 
lle went afterwards to relieve the Syracusans from the 
tyranny of Dionysius, whom he compelled to fly, T. 
spent the rest of his life at Syracuse, whose laws he 
amended, and whose popular liberties he established. 
D. 337 B. o. 

Ti‘mon, THE MISANTHROPE, was B. near Athens, and 
lived during the Peloponnesian war. The faithlessness 
of his friends and successive disappointments soured 
his nature, und drove him into solitude; where he is 
said, however, to have welcomed Alcibiades. His name 
has become proverbial, and his story is familiar through 
the tragedy of Shukspeure, 

Timoneer’, x. (ir. timonnier, from Lat. temo, te- 
monis, a pole.) A helmsman. (R.) 

Ti'mor, the southernmost und most important of the 
Malacca islands, in the Malay archipelago, in 59 16/-10° 
25’ 8. Lat., and 125° 25,2. 10’ E. Lon., has an area 
of 8,820 sq. m. A chain of wood-clad mountains runs 
thronghout its entire length; Alas, on the S. E., being 
11,800 feet in height. The rivers are numerous, but 
small, and most of them yield gold. Near the sea are 
very fertile lands, on which are grown rice, maize, 
beans, tobacco, sugar-cune, cotton, potatoes, and all 
sorts of tropical fruits. Three-fourths of T. on the S.W. 
is subject to the Dutch, whose chief settlement is Koe- 
pang (Kiipang); the remaining part in the N.E. belongs 
to the Portuguese, who have a town, called Dilly, on the 
N. coast. T. is divided into small kingdoms, ruled by 
rajahs under Dutch or Portuguese control. The ex- 
ports are, sandal-wood, horses, wax, tortoise-shell, edi- 
ble nests, &c.; imports, cotton, woollen, and silk 
fabrics, provisions, and general supplies. Pearls are 
found on a bank 30 m. SE from Koepang. The natives 
are partly Oceanic negroes, and partly of Malay race, 
Estimated pop. 400,000.— About 300 m. N.E. of Timor is 
Timor Laus, an island 70 m. in length by abt. 25 m. 
average breadth. 

Tim'orous, a. [L. Lat. timorosus, from timere, to 
fear.) Fearful of danger; timid; destitute of courage.— 
Indicating fear; full of scruples. 

Tim'orously, adv. Fearfully; timidly; without 
boldness. 3 

Tim’‘orousness, n. Fearfulness; timidity. 

Tim'orsome. a. Timorous. (Colloq.) 

Timotheus, an Athenian general who took a distin- 
guished part in the social wars, and was condemned for 
avoiding a naval conflict, B. €. 358. 

Timothy. a disciple of St. Paul, was a native of Lys- 
tra, in Asia Minor. His father was a pagan, but his 
mother a Jewess. He became bishop of Ephesus, where, 
it is believed, he was stoned to death, in 97. 

Timothy, (Erisrlzs or Sr. PAUL TO.) (Script.) The 
name of two books of the New Testament, of whose au- 
thenticity there has never been any reasonuble cause to 
doubt, and it has only been called in question by the 
hypercriticism of moderu Germany. The dates of these 
epistles are uncertain and much disputed, but probab!y 
the first may be referred to about the year a. D. 64, the 
second to 65. The design of the first epistle is partly to 
instruct 7. in the duties of that office with which he 
had been intrusted; partly to supply him with creden- 
tials to the churches which he might visit; aud partly 
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to fnrnish throwzh him guidance and direction to the 
churches themselves. The second epistle was written 
when the Apostle wasa prisoner at Rome; and its de- 
sign is partly to inform T. of his ciremustances, and 
partly to utter his last warning voice against the errors 
and delusions which were corrupting and disturbing the 
churches, 

Tim’‘othy-grass.n. (Bot.) See PHLEUM. 

Tim’‘pano, n. ; pl. Timpant, It.] (Mus.) A kettle-drum. 

Timur, Timour, (ter-. or Tanerlane, an 
Oriental conqueror, B. in the village of Sebz, near Sam- 
arcand, 1335, was of Mongol origin, and a descendant of 
Genghis Khan. Having become chief of the tribe ot 
the Berlas in 1361, he made himself master of Balkh, the 
capital of Khorasan, after which he made an easy con- 
quest of the province of Candahar. In this war he was 
wounded in the thigh, nnd became Jame for life, being 
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The superfluous 7. at the edge of the plate is removed 
by dipping it in the melted J. once more, and detaching 
it by giving the plate a sharp blow. The T. and iron 
form a perfect alloy with each other. The appearance 
known as moire métallique is given by sponging the sur- 
face of the T. with dilute nitro-hydrochloric acid, wash- 
ing with water, and afterwards varnishing with plain 
or colored varnish. Copper is tinned in the same way, 
but with greater ease, it being so much less difficult to 
clean the surface of that metal than iron, Tin-foil is 
made by beating pure T. to the requisite thinness. The 
alloys of T. are numerous and important. The priuci- 
pal of these are Britannia metal, consisting of equal 
parts of brass, T., antimony, and bismuth; pewter, 4 T. 
and l lead; Queen s metal, 9 T., and 1 each of antimony, 
bismuth, and lead; the various solders; bell-metal, 75 
copper, 22 J.; bronze, copper, with 4 to 0 per cent. of 
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heated in air, it burns like tinder, and is converted inte 
the binoxide, which is described under the head of 
Strannic Acip. The only ore of T., T.-stone, is a form of 
the binoxide, 

Sulphides of T. There ure two sulphides of T, — the 
protosulphide, formed by fusing together metallic T., 
and sulphur. The bisulphide. when prepared in the 
dry way, is Known by the name of dum musivum, or 
mosaic gold, and is used us bronze-powder in coarse 
decorative works. It is prepared by fusing together 
seven parts of flowers of sulphur and six of sal-ammoniac, 
with an amalgam of twelve parts of tin and six of 
mercury, The ingredients are kept in a melted condi- 
tion until no more white fumes issue from the flask, and 
the bisulphide is found as a yellow crystalline layer at 
the top. A second sublimation is necessary to give it 
its greatest degree of brilliancy. 


called, in consequence, Timur-lenk, “iune Timur,” 
which term has been corrupted by the Europeans into 
Tamerlane. He next subdued the whole of ancient 
Persia, and theu took Bagdad. Flushed with his success, 


J.; wun-metal, 78 copper uud 22 T.; nnd several others. 
Speculum metal, used tor the mirrors ot reflecting tel 

scopes, is a Kteel-white, hard, brittle alloy, of 1 part of 7. 
and 2 of copper. An amalgam of 7. und mercury is 


—n. A cant term for money; cash; coin; as, a pocket- 
ful of tin. 

Tin, v.a. To cover with tin, or overlay with tin-foil. 

Tin’amon, n. (Zoöl.) The common name of the Tina- 


he marched into India, where he took Delhi, the capital, 
and thus gained possession of immense treusures. But 
while he was engaged in this expedition, Bagdad re- 
volted; upon which he hastened back, delivered the city 
up to pillage, and put to death 90,000 persons. He also 
invaded Syria, and took Damascus. During this splen- 
did cureer the Greek emperor and sorne inferior princes 
implored his assistance against Bajazet, emperor of the 
Turks. T. sent to him to withdraw from before Con- 
stantinople. and to replace the princes whom he had 
deposed.  Bajazet returned a tierce answer; upon which 
T. marched against him, and, after a battle of three 
days, the Turkish emperor was defeated and taken 
prisoner. Ditferent and very irreconcilable accounts are 
given of the conqueror’s treatment of his captive. Some 
assert that ho was confined in an iron cage, and exposed 
to scorn and contempt; while others relate that Z. be- 
haved to him and his family with the greatest liberality. 
T. tixed the seat of his vast empire at Sumarcand, where 
he received the envoys of numerous sovereigns, and, 
among the rest, the ambassadors of the Emperor Manuel 
Palaologus and Henry IIL, King of Castile. Having 
resolved to make the conquest of Chiua, he get out with 
his army, but died on the march, 1495. 

Tin. n. [A. S.; Lat. stannum.] (Chem.) A white, me- 
tallic, easily fusible metal, not much affected by expo- 
sure ta dry or moist air at ordinary temperatures, but 
becoming oxidized superficially when heated, burning 
with a brilliant flame if the temperature be raised suffi- 
ciently high, It dissolves in hydrochloric acid, with 
the evolution of hydrogen, forming hydrated chloride 
of T. Strong nitric acid acts on it violently, producing 
an insoluble hydrated binoxide of the metal, a consider- 
able amonnt of ammonia being formed at the same 
time by the decomposition of the water and nitric acid 


present. Cold dilute sulphuric acid has no action on it, 
but if the concentrated acid be used, the metal is con- 
verted into the sulphate, while sulphurous acid escapes. 
Hot dilute sulphuric acid also converts it into sulphate 
of T., hydrogen being evolved. The T. which is im- 
ported from Banca is nearly pure; that made in Eng- 
land generally contains small quantities of arsenic, cop- 
pep iron, and lead. In its chemical characteristics, tin 

as but few alliances. In some of its properties, how- 
ever, it seems related to tantalum and titanium. Its 
chemical combinations are numerous and important, 
and its resistance to oxidation and to the action of 
vegetable acid renders it extremely useful for domestic 
purposes. Symbol St.—Prof. Forrest Shepherd, of Mis- 
gouri. has lately advanced an assertion that T. is not a 
simple, but a compound metal, His opinion, neverthe- 
less, xo far as we know, is not the result of analyses, 
but of speculation and inconclusive analogies. 

(MĦetult.) T. isa white metal, with a slight yellowish 
tinge, nnd a brilliant metallic lustre. Itis wanting in 
tenacity, but is extremely malleable at a temperature 
of 2129. It has u great tendency to crystallize, and its 
crystalline form may be easily shown by rnbbinga piece 
with a little dilute nitric or hydrochloric acid, when it 
assumes the appearauce known us moire métallique. By 
slow cooling it may be procured in octohedral crystals, 
and on bending a piece of T. backwards and forwards, 
a peculiar crackling or grating sound is heard, from the 
friction of the internal crystula. It fuses at 442° Fahr., 
but it ia not sensibly volatilized at that or any higher 
temperature. If itis stirred while melted until it cools, 
it may be obtained in a state of powder. Its brilliancy 
and power of resisting atmospheric changes, render it 
exceedingly useful in the arts as a covering for other 
metals. What is ordinarily called T. in domestic lan- 
guage, is sheet-iron covered with nlayer of 7.,a process 
which is explained further on. Copper is also very well 
fitted for being coated with this metal. In India, it is 
applicd instead of steel and iron to articles by way of 
ornament, and there ig no reason why our artisans 
should not take pattern from their more artistic Eastern 
brethren. For the manufacture of T. platea. the best 
soft charcoal iron is obliged to be used. After it has 
been rolled and cnt to the requisite size, its surface is 
made chemically clean by immersion for a few minutes 
in dilute sulphuric acid. The sheets are then heated to 
R red heat in a reverberatory furnace, withdrawn, al- 
lowed to cool, hammered flat, and passed between pol- 
ished rollers, and then washed in dilute acid. This 
preparation is needed to free the surface of the iron 
from the slightest portion of oxide, to which the T. 
would not adhere. In order to tin them, they are plunged 
one by one into a vessel of tallow, from which they are 
transferred fo a bath of T. 
after 4 certuin time, allowed to drain, and dipped again. 


From this they are taken 


used for silvering looking- glasses. A sheet of tin-loil is 
laid on an edged slub of stone carefully levelled, and 
mercury is poured ou it until it forms a layer 1⁄4 inch 
thick. Glass is laid down on this, und the table is tilted 
to let the superfluous mercury run off, weights being 
gradually placed on the glass to facilitate the operation. 
T. ores are met with but in few localities. Cornwall, 
Banca, Mexico, and some parts of Australia, are the ouly 
important 7\-yielding districts. The most celebrated 7. 
mines are those of Cornwall, England, which have been 
worked uninterruptedly from the earliest historie pe- 
riods. In the U. States, crystals of the oxide of T. have 
been found in localities of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, New Jersey, Virginia, California, Mis- 
souri, and perhaps in other States, but though some 
of the mines, as those of Missouri and California, seem 
promising, we believe that 7. has not been worked 
profitebly up to the present time, The only ore of im- 
portance is /.-stone, u hard dark-brown crystalline body 
consisting of the binoxide in a crystalline condition. 
To extract the metal, the ore is first stamped aud wash- 
ed, to get rid of the lighter particles of sand or earth ad- 
hering to it. It is then roasted, to free it from arsenic 
and sulphur, and again washed to carry off the sulphate 
of copper and oxide of iron, The washed ore is mixed 
with trom one-fifth to one-cighth its weight of powdered 
anthracite or charcoal, and a small portion of lime to 
form a fusible slag with any of the remaining gangue. 
The charge is placed on the hearth of a low-crowued 
reverberatory furnace, and the doors are closed up. 


| 


Heat is applied very gradually for five or six hours, care | 


being taken to raise the temperature high enough to 
cause tho carbon to reduce the T. without melting the 
silicious gangue, which would form with the binoxide an 
enamel troublesome to remove. When nearly all the 
T. is reduced, the heat is raised considerably, the slags 
being thus rendered fluid and capable of floating on the 
top of the melted metal. The T. is then run off into 
cast iron paus, from which it is Iadled off inte moulds to 
form ingots. The Z. thus procured is far from being 
pure; it is therefore submitted to the process of ligna- 
tion, which consists in heating the ingots to incipient 
fusion. By this means the purer T. which fuses ata 
comparatively low heat, separates, running down, and 
leaving the impure portions behind. The less fusible 
portion, when re-melted, forms block T. and the part 
which has run out is again melted and agitated with 
wet stakes, The steam thus formed bubbles up to the 
surface, carrying with it all other mechanical impurities 
contained in the 7. The mass is then skimmed and al- 
lowed to cool. When just about to set, the upper half is 
ladied out, the other metals and impurities having suuk 
iuto the bottom half, from the tendency that this metal 
has to separate from its alloys. The finest quality of T. 
is frequently heated to a temperature just short of its 
melting-point. Atthis heat it becomes brittle, and is 
broken up into masses, showing the crystals of the 
metal, and forming what is Known as grain T. The for- 
mation of crystals is to sumeextent a guarantee of its 
purity, since impure 7' does not become brittle in this 
way. English 7. generally contains small quantities of 
arsenic, copper, iron, and Jead. 

Chlorides of T. There are two chlorides of T., — the 
protochloride and the per- or bichloride. The protuchlo- 
ride, SuCl, may be prepared in the anhydrous state by 
the action of dry hydrochloric acid on T. at a gentle 
heat. The hydrated chloride is obtained by dissolving 
the metal in hydrochloric acid diluted with an equal 
bulk of water, It crystallizes in transparent needles, 
containing two equivalents of water. It is a powerful 
reducing agent, and is much used by dyers for altering 
reducible coloring matters, such as sesquioxide of iron 
and peroxide of munganese. It is also nsed as an an- 
tichlore. It forms crystallizable double salts with the 
alkaline chlorides. The bichloride. perchloride, or 
fuming liquor of Libavins, Sulz, is made by passing 
chlorine over an inclined tube, fitted to a receiver, and 
containing pieces of tin-foil rolled up. When pure, it is 
a colorless liquid, evolving suffocating white fumes in 
the air. Dropped into water, it forms a hydrate, crys- 
tallizing with five equivalents of water. It forms salts 
with the alkaline chlorides, It is used to a considerable 
extent in solution in dyeing. 


with ammonia, In some respects it plays the part of 
ap acid —chlorostannic acid, 

Orides of T. There are two oxides of T,— the pro- 

toxide and the binoxide. The protoxide is prepared in 

of ways. too prolix for description here, aud 

is only interesting in a chemical point of view. When 
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Tin’ger, n. 
Ting-hae, (ting’hui.) The capital city of the island 


Tin’-glass, n. 
Tin’gle, v.n 


—. a. 


mide, a family ot Rasorial birds peculiar to S. America. 
They are remarkable for a long and slender neck, cov- 
ered with feathers, the tips of the barbs of which are 
slender and slightly curled, which imparts a peculiar 
air to that part of their plumage. The beak is long, 
slender, and blunt at the end; somewhat vaulted, with 
a small groove at each side. Their wings are short, and 
they have scarcely any tail. Their size varies from that 
of a pheasant down to that of a quail. 

Tinea. n. [Lat] (Zl) See LN. 

Tin’cal, a. (in.) The oriental name of Borax, g. v. 

Tinche’brai, « town of France, dep. Orne, 13 m. from 
Domfront; pop. 4,427. 

Tinet, n. Color: stain ; spot. (.) 

Tincto’rial, a. [Fr.] Relating to tincture or dyeing; 
coloring. 

Tincture, (tinkt'yur,) n. [Lat. tinctura ; Fr. teinture.] 
A tinge or shade of color.—A slight taste snperadded to 
any substance, or to another taste; flavor.— A slight 
quality added to anything. — The finer and more vola- 
tile part of a substance, separated by a solvent. 

(Med.) A spirituous solution of such of the active 
principles of vegetables and animals as are soluble in 
pure alcohol or proof spirit; a spirit containing medi- 
cina] substances in solution, 

(H-r.) See HERALDRY. 

—v.a. To tinge; to communicate a slight foreign color 
to; to impregnate with some extraneous matter. — To 
imbue, as the mind; to communicate a portion of any- 
thing foreign. 

Tin der, n. [A. S. tynder, tyndre, from tendan, to set 
on fire.) Something very inflammable used for kindling 
fire from a spark, as scorched linen. 

Tin der-box. n. The box for holding tinder. 

Tine, n. [A. S. tindas, the teeth of harrows ] The tooth 
or spike of a fork ; a prong; also, the tooth of a harrow 
or drag. 

Tin’ea, n. [Lat. a worm] (Med.) The ScALD-HFAD, 9. v. 

Tinea, n.; Tineide, n. pl. (Zogl.) A gen. and fam. 
of Lepidoptera, comprising an extensive series of minute 
insects, distinguished by their narrow wings and the 
slenderness of their palpi; the head is often densely 
clothed with scales in front, the body generally long 
and slender ; the antenne are of moderate length. In 
the larva state the species called cloth-moth are notori- 
ously destructive to woollen materials of every descrip- 
tion, feathers, furs, skins, &c., upon which they feed; 
using the material also for the con- 
struction of their cases; in which, 
when full grown, they become 
chrysalides. Some species inhabit 
the nests of bees, the larve feeding 
upon honey, and forming galleries 
in the honeycomb. Others make 

reat havoc in granaries and malt- 

ouses; and one, Dialrwa sacchari, is a most destruc- 
tive pest of the sugur- cane, the larva burrowing into the 
centre of the stems, and often destroying whole acres, 


CLOTH-MOTH. 


Tin’-foil, n. Tin reduced to a thin leaf. 
Ting. 
Tinge, (tj) v. d. [Fr. teindre; Lat. tingo; Gr. 


sn. A sharp, clear sound, as of a bell. 

to wet, to dye.) To imbue or impregnate with a color; 
to dye. — To communicate, as the qualities of one sub- 
stance, in some degree to another, 

Color; dye; taste; a slight degree of some color, 
taste, or something foreign, infused into another sub- 
stance or mixture, or added to it; tincture. 

The person who, or thing which, tinges. 


of Chusan, off the east coast of China, 70 m. from 
Ningpo. 
A name of bismuth. 

[Lat tinnco.] To feel a kind of thrilling 
sensation, as in hearing the sound of metallic bodies 
when struck. — To feel a sharp, thrilling pain. — To 
experience a thrilling sensation, or a sharp, slight, pene- 
trating sensation. 


Tin’‘icum, in /ennsylrania, a township of Bucks co.; 


pop. abt. 3.000.— A township of Delaware co.. II m. 
S W. of Philadelphia; pop. abt. 250.— An island in the 
Delaware River, belonging to Delaware co. 


Tink, v. u. To make a sharp shrill noise. 
It absorbs sulphuretted|—A sharp, shrill noise. 
and phosphuretted hydrogen, and forms a compound! Tinker, n. 


A mender of brass kettles, pans, and the 
like,—so called from the noise he makes when at werk, 
To mend, as old vessels of brass, copper, &c. 

v. n. To be occupied in mending old vessels, &c. 
Tink’ering, u. The act or employment of a tinker, 
Tink’erly, adv. In the manner of a tinker. 
Tinkle, (/in’kil,) v. n. To make small, quick, sharp 
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sounds, as by striking metal; to tingle; to clink.— To 
hear a small, sharp sound. 

Tin’‘kle, v.a. To cause to clink, or make sharp, quick 
sounds. 

Tu. Aclink;a quick, sharp noise. 

Tin-liquor, (-lik’ur,) n. A solution used by dyers, 
prepared by digesting tin filings in hydrochloric and 
nitric acids, and adding a small quautity of common 
salt. — Simmonds. 

Tim mann, n. ; pl. TINMEN. 
sels; a dealer in tin-ware. 

Tin'mouth, in Vermont, a post-township of Rutland 
co., 70 m. S. S. W. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 800. 

Tin'ner, n. One who works in tin mines. A tinman; 
one who works in tin-ware. 

Tinnevei'ly. a town in India, presidency of Madras, 
cap. of a maritime district of same name. It is sur- 
rounded by extensive rice-fields, and is unhealthy for 
Europeans. Pop. 20,000. Lat. 8° 48’ N., Lon. 719 1’ E. 

Tin'ning. n. The act, art, or process of covering plates 
of iron. the inner surfaces of iron or copper vessels, &c., 
with a thin coat or layer of tin. — The covering or layer 
thus put on. 

Tin'ny, a. Abonnding with tin. 

Tinos, (¢e’nos,) un island of the Grecian Archipelago, 10 
m. from Syra ; arra, 87 sq. m.: pop. 18,000. 

Tin’-plate, n. Thin sbeet- iron coated with tin, in 
order to protect it from oxidation or rust. See SupP'r, 

Tin-pyri'tes, u. (Min.) Native sulphide of tin, cop- 
per, and iron. 

Tin’sel, u. Fr. Since li-, from Lat. scintilla.] Something 
sparkling or very shining und gaudy; something super- 
ficially shining and showy, or haviug a false lustre, and 
more gay than valuable. 

—A kiud of shining cloth; a kind of lace. 

—a. Gaudy; showy to excess; specious ; superficial. 

—v.a. To adorn with something glittering and showy, 
without much valne; to make gaudy, 

Tin'selly. a. Like tinsel ; gaudy. 

—adv. Gaudily. 

Tin' smith, n. A tinner. 

Tin stone. n. (Ain.) The ore of tin. 

Tint, n. [It. tinta, a dye; from Lat. tingo, to dip.] A 
slight coloring or tincture distinct from the ground or 
priucipal color. 

. a. To tinge; to give a slight coloring to. 

Tintinnab’ulary, Tintinnab'ulous, a. [From 
Lat. fintinnabulum, a little bell.) Having the sound 
of a bell. 

Tin to. u. [Sp.] A red Madeira wine wanting the high 
aroma of the white sorts, and, when old, resembling 
tawny port. — Simmonds. 

Tin’ton Falls, in New Jersey, a post-village of Mon- 
mouth co., 48 m. E. of Trenton. 


A manufacturer of tin ves- 
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Hatchie rivers, and Tippah Creek. Strface, diversified ; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Ripley. Pop, (1880), 12,866.—A creek 
which rises in Tippah co., and flowing S. W. enters the 
Tallahatchie River in Lafayette co. 

Tippecanoe (tip-pe-ka-nov’), in Indiana, a W.N W 
co.; area, 500 sq.m. Rivers. Wabash and Tippecanoe. 
Surface, level; soil, very fertile. Cap. Lafayette. Pop. 
(1880), 35,966.—A river which rises in Kosciusko co., 
and enters the Wabash River in Tippecanoe co., 9 m. 
N.E. of Lafayette, after a 8.W. course of 200 m. It ix 
famous for the battle fought on its banks, Nov. 5, 1811, 
in which the Americans under Gen. Harrison defeated 
the Indians under Tecumseh's brother, the prophet. 
—A township of Carroll county.—A township of Kos- 
ciusko county.—A post-village and township of Mar- 
shall county, 15 m. 8.E. of Plymouth—A_ township 
of Pulaski county. — A township of Tippecanoe 
county. 

Tippecanoe, in Iowa, a township of Henry coun- 
y. 

Tippecanoe, in Ohio, a post-village of Harrison co., 
17 m. W. of Cadiz.— A post-village of Miami co., 14 m. 
N. of Dayton. 

Tippera’ry, a town of Ireland, cap. of a co. of same 
name, 100 m. from Dublin. It is a beautiful town, finely 
situated in a romantic country, and is both well built and 
a place of considerable industry and trade. op. 5,900. 

Tip pet, n. [A. S. tæppet.) A narrow garment or cover- 
ing, of fur or cloth, tor the neck und shoulders, worn by 
females. 

Tip’ple, v.n. To drink spirituous or strong liquors 
habitually ; to indulge in the frequent and improper use 
of spirituous liquors. 

—v. a. To drink, as strong liquors in luxury or excess. 

—n. Drink; liquor taken in tippling. 

Tip’pled, a. Intoxicated ; inebriated; tipsy. 

Tip’pler, n. One who tipples, or who habitually in- 
dulges in the excessive use of spirituous liquors. 

Tip’pling-house, n. A house in which liquors are 
suid in small quantities. 

Tip’poo Saib; sultan of Mysore, the son of Hyder Ally, 
was B, in 1749, and succeeded to the thrune iu 1782. He 
continued the war in which his father was engaged with 
the English, until the peace of Paris (1783), which de- 
prived him of the assistance of the French. In 1790 he 
engaged in a new war with the English, and was de- 
feated in a number of actions, In 1792 Lord Cornwallis 
obliged him to sue for peace, when Tippoo delivered his 
two sons as hostages. The war was resumed in 1799, 


and terminated with the entire conquest of Mysore and (Tischendorf, 
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Tir’ra-lir’ra, n. An imitation of the voice of the lark, 
or of the sound of a horu or other musical instrument. 
Tir’yns, or TigYNTHUS. (Anc. Geog.) One of the oldest 
cities of Greece, in Argolis, 2 m. from Nauplia. It was 
celebrated for its massive walls, which were popularly 
attributed to the Cyclops, and are the finest existing 
specimens of the military architecture of the heroic age 
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Fig. 2505.— WALLS OF TIRYNS. 
of Greece. The ruins at present occupy the lowest hilt 
of several which rise out of the plain, the S.E. part of 
the wall having a remarkable covered gallery ( Fig. 2505), 
36 feet in length, and 5 in breadth. The origin of T. be- 
longs to the mythical period, and in 468 B. c. it was 
entirely destroyed by the Argives. 
Tis, a contraction of it is, often used in poetry. 
Tisane, u. [Fr.] (d.) An infusion made of certain 
herbs, leaves, or flowers, used as tea for medicinal pur- 
pore It is a very favorite form of remedy in France. 
Tisbury, in Massachusetts, a township of Duke co,, 70 
m. 8.8.E. of Boston. 
See page 2409. 


the death of Tippoo, who fell bravely fighting on the Tishomin go, in Mississippi, a N. E. co., bordering on 


ramparts of his capital. 
Tip’sily, adv. In a tipsy manner. 
Tip'siness, n. State of being tipsy. 


Tennessee and Alabama; area, 1,400 sq.m. Rivers. 
Tennessee and Tombigbee rivers, and Tuscumbia 
Creek. Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile. Cup. Jacinto, 


Tintoretto, (II.) (ein o- rel tu,) one of the most cele- | Tip'statf, n. (Amer. Law.) An officer, sometimes ap-| Pop. (1880), 8,774. 


brated Italian painters, B. in Venice, 1512. His name 
was Jacopo RoBUsTI, and he acquired that by which he 
is usually called from the fact of bis being the son of a 
dyer ( 7intore). He was placed in the school of Titian, 
but only remained there a few days — Titian dismiss- 
ing him on seeing some of his clever drawings. T. 
eventually became the acknowledged rival of Titian in 
Venice itself. His Miracle of St. Mark, the Miracolo 
dello Schiavo, his masterpiece, is in the academy of 
Venice, and is generally admitted to be one of the finest 
pictures in Italy. T. is sometimes called Jt Furioso, 
from the extraordinary vigor and rapidity with which 
he painted. D. 1594. 

Tint'-tool, n. (Engraving.) A kind of graver having 
its point of differeut degrees of width, to cut lines in 
copper or wood of certain breadths. — Fuirholt, 

Tin’-ware, n. pl. Articles made of tin, or tinned iron. 

Tiny,. [Gr. tynos,small, little.) Very small; little; puny. 

Tio ga, in New Fork, a S. co., bordering on Pennsyl- 
vanis ; area, 480 sq. m. Rivers. The N. branch of the 
Susquehanna River, and Cayuta and Owego creeks. 
Surface, hilly ; soil, generally fertile. Cap. Owego. Pop. 
(1880), 32,672.—A post-village and township of the above 
county. 

Tioga, in Pennsylvania, a N. co., bordering on New 
York; area, 11 sq.m. Rwers, Tioga River, and Cowa- 
nesque und Pine creeks. Surface, hilly ; soil, adapted 
for pasturage. Min. Bituminous coul. Cap. Wellsbor- 
ough. Pop. (1880), 45.8 14.— A post-village and twp. of 
the above co., 15 m. 8. of Corning. 

Tio’ga Centre, in New Fork, a post-village of Tioga 
co., 5 m. S.W. of Owego. 

Tio’ga River, rises in Tioga co., Pennsylvania, and 
flowing N. unites with the Conhocton to form the Che- 
mung in Steuben co., New York. 

Tiones‘ta, or Teonis‘ta, in Pennsylvania, a creek 
which rises in Crawford co., and flowing 8., enters the 
Alleghany River in Venango co. — A post-vill. and twp. 
of Venango co., 29 m. N.E. of Franklin; „abt. 1,000, 

Fioaghnioga River, (leahna 9 In New York, 
rises in Madison co., and flowing S. enters the Chenango 
River in Broome co. 

Tip, n. (Du. tip, end; Ger. zipfel, tip, point.] The 
point or extremity of anything small.— A douceur. — A 
gentle stroke; a tap. (R.) 

—r.a. To form a point upon with something. — To 
doucenr to. — To strike slightly, or with the end o 
thing small; to tap. 

To tip off, to pour off or out, as liquor. — To tip over, 
to up-et; to overturn. — To me the wink, to call the at- 
tention of another by a wink. — To tip up, to partly 
raise one end of anything. 

Dr. n. To fall on one side; to throw off, 

Tip’-cat, n. A boy's gume. . 

Tip'pah, in Mississippi, n N. co., bordering on Tennes- 
see; area, 1,050 sq.m. Rivers. Wolf, Tallahatchie, and 
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pointed by a court, whose duty it is to wait on the court 
and serve its process. 

Tip'sy, a. Overpowered with strong drink; intoxicated. 

Tip'toe, n. The end of the tve. — To be, or to stand a 
tiptoe, or on tiptoe; to be in a state of high expectation. 

Tip'ton, in Indiana, a N. central co.; area, 280 sq. m. 
It is drained by Buck and Cicero creeks. Surface, level; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Tipton.—A township of Cass co.—A 
pout village; capital of Nipton co., 40 m. N. of Indian- 
apolis. 

Tipton, in Missouri, a post-village of Moniteau co, 38 
m. N.W. of Jefferson City. 

Tipton, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Blair co., 10 
m. N. N. E. of Altoona. 

Tipton, in Tennessee, a W. S. W. co., bordering on the 

ississippi River; area, 370 sq.m. The Hatchie River 
forms its N. border. Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Covington. Pop. (1880) 21,023. 

Tipton, in Jowa, county seat of Cedar co.; pop. about 

+500, 

Tipula’ris, n. pl. (Zodl.) The Crane-fly family, em- 
bracing dipterous insects, of which the most important 
species, the Hessian-fly, popularly called, in England, 
Daddy Long-legs, has been described under the name of 
its genus, CECIDOMYIA, g. v. 

Tirade’, n. [Fr., from tirer, Lat. trahere, to draw.] A 
strain or flight. — A series of violent invectives; a de 
clamatory flight of censure or reproof. 

Tirailleur, (¢-ral-yur’,) n. [Fr., from tirailler, to 
skirmish.] (i.) A French skirmishing soldier, often 
put in front uf the line to annoy the enemy. — Smart. 

Tira’no, a town of N. Italy, in the Valteline, on the 
Adda, 15 m. from Sondrio; pap 11,196. 

Tiras' pol, a town of European Russia, on the Dniester, 
8 m. from Bender; pop. 5,800. 

Tire, n. A row or rank. — A head-dress. — Attire; ap- 
parel.— A band or hoop of iron, used to tie or bind the 
fellies of wheels, to secure them from wearing and 
breaking. 

—v.a. [A. S. torian, to fail.) To exhaust the strength 
of by toil or labor; to weary; to fatigue. 

To tire out, to harass; to weary to excess. 

—v.n. To become weary; to be fatigued; to fail with 
weariness; to have the patience exhausted. 

Tired’ness, n. The state of being weary; weariness. 

Tire'some. a. Wearisome; fatiguing; tedious. 

Tire’somely, adv. In a tiresome manner. 

Tire’someness, n. The act or quality of tiring or 
exhausting strength or patience; wearisomeness ; tedi- 
ousnens. 

Tlire- woman. n. A milliner; a dresser in a theatre. 

Tir'ing-house. Tir'ing-room, n. The room or 
place where actors dress for the stage. 

Tirlemont, (teerl’/mawnig,) a town of Belgium, in Bra- 
bant, on the Geete, 25 m. from Brussels. MManyf. Wool- 
lens, paper, &c. Pup. 10, 226. 
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Tis‘ie,n. PHTAISIS, 9. v. 

Tisiphone, (ti on.) (Myth.) One of the Furies, 
daughter of Nox and Acheron, was the minister of the 
vengeance of the gods npon mankind, and punished the 
wicked in Tartarus. She was represented with a whip 
in her hand; serpents hung from her head, and were 
wreathed round her arms. ° 

Tiskil'wa, or TisEILvá, in Minois, a post- village of 
Bureau co., 23 m. W. of La Salle; pop abt. 1,000, 

Tis'ri, or Tisuni. The first month of the Jewish civil 
year, and the seventh of the ecclesiastic. corresponding 
to part of September and October. On the first day of T. 
the Feast of Trumpets occurred; ou the tenth, the great 
day of Expiation; and on the fifteeuth, the Feast of 
Tabernacles commenced. 

Tissue, (tish'shu,) n. [Fr. tissu, from tisser, Lat. texere, 
to weave.] Any woven stuff; — particularly, cloth in- 
terwoven with gold or silver, or with figured colors. — 
A connected series or combination; as, “a tissue of epi- 
grams.”— Addison. 

(Anat.) The substance of which systems of organs 
are composed, as, e. g , bone, or osseous T., in the osseous 
system; flesh, or muscular T. in the muscular system; 
neurine, or nervous 7., in the nervous system ; i 
or tooth-bone, in the dental system. The branch of 
anatomy which treats of the tissucs is termed Histology, 

( Bot.) A compound structure formed by the combi- 
nation of different kiuds of cells. The principal 7. may 
be classed under two heads: namely, Parenchyma, or 
cellular T. and Prosenchyma, or woody T. T. of the 
former class constitute the entire structure of the lower 
plants, as Algæ, Fungi, und Lichens. The higher plants 
are made up of T. of both classes. 

—r.a. To variegate; to interweave. 

Tit. n. Anything small; a small horse.— A woman, in 
contempt. — A small bird; a titmouse or tom-tit. 

Ti'tan, n. (Myth.) One of the Titanes, or Titanide, the 
sons of Cœlus and Terra. They were forty-five in num- 
ber, according to the Egyptians. The most celebrated 
of the T. are Saturn, Hyperion, Oceanus, Japetus, Cot- 
tus, and Briareus. They were all of gigantic stature, 
and with proportionable strength. They were confined 
in the bowels of the earth by Ceelus, till Terra, sympa- 
thizing with their misfortunes, armed them against 
their father. The wars of the 7. against the gods are 
very celebrated in mythology. They are often con 
founded with that of the giants; but it is to be ob- 
served thut the war of the Titans was ‘against Saturn, 
and that of the giants aguinst Jupiter. 

Titan’‘ic, a. Relating to, or resembling, the Titans; 
gigantic. 

T. acid. (Chem.) See TITANIUM. 

Ti'tanite, n. (Min.) Native oxide of titanium. 

Tita'nium, n. (Chem,) A metal occurring in th 
somewhat rare minerals, rutile, anaton, brookite, an 
titanic iron. The first three consist almost entirely of 
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the binoxide of T. or titanic acid (TiO). Riley and; Ti’tle, n. [Fr. titre; It. titolo; Lat. titulus, a super- 


others have found this metal largely diflused through- | 


out nature in most clays. It forms a protoxide, a ses- 

nioxide, and a binoxide, the latter acting as an acid. 
10 many of its reactions it closely resembles tin. The 
metal, as yet, has only been obtained as a greenish-gray 
powder. In many respects it is a very singular metal. 
Its affinity for nitrogen is extraordinary. The red, 
copper-colored, cubical crystals found in the hearths} 
of blast-furnaces were at one time supposed to be the 
metal, but are now found to ben compound of the cyanide 
and nitride of the metal. At the highest temperature 
of the blast-farnaces, this compound volatilizes without 
decomposition. Mr. Mushet has assumed that 7. alloys) 
with iron, producing steel of a superior quality; but 
from the experiments of Deville, Riley, Percy, and 
others, it appears that no snch alloy exists. It is, how- 
ever, certain that ores containing titanic iron produce 
steel of excellent quality, but it is very possibly on ac- | 
count of their freedom from other impurities, aud not 
from their containing T. Titanic acid is employed in 
the manufacture of artificial teeth, and for imparting 
a straw-yellow tint to the glaze of porcelain. Equiv. 
of T.25. Atomic weight. 50. Symbol, Ti. 

Tit'bit, n. A nice piece: a tidbit. 

Tithe, n. [A. S. teotia.) The tenth part of anything; 
but appropriately, the tenth part of the increase an- 
nually arising from the profits of land and stock, which, 
in England, is allotted to the clergy for their support. 

—v.a. To levy a tenth part on; to tax to the amount of 
a tenth. 

(Jewish Hist.) Under the Mosaic economy, the tenth 
part of the yearly increase of their goods was dne by 
the children of Israel to their priests; but the system 
has evidently an earlier and more extended origin, for 
we read of Abraham, on his return from his expedition 
aguinst the five kings, giving the tenth part of his spoils 

to Melchisedec, king of Salem; and traces of the sume | 
custom are to be found among several of the nations of 
antiquity. 

—v.a. To tax to the amount of the tenth part; to levy 
a tithe of. 

Tith'ing. n. Act of levying tithes. 

(Eng. Hist) A number or company of ten house- 
holders, with their families, who, dwelling near each 
other, were sureties or free pledges to the king for the 
good behavior of each other. 

Titian. (Tiziano VERCELLI,) (tish’'yan.) One of the great- 
est of Italian painters, and the prince of colorists and 
portrait-painters, B. in Cadore, Friuli, 1477. He studied 
in the school of the Bellini, and first appeared as n great 
painter at the court of Alfonso I., duke of Ferrara, in 
1514, when he painted the Bacchus ani Ariadne. Two 
years later he had attained to the full vigor of his ex- 
traordinary powers; in that year he executed his cele- 


scription, inscription.) An inscription put over any- 
thing, as the name by which it is known. — The inscrip- 
tion in the beginning of a book, containing the subject 
of the work, und commonly the author's and publish- 
er's names. — A general bead, containing purticulars.— 
Au appellation of dignity, distinction, or pre-eminence 
given to persons, us prince, count, colonel, &c.—A name; 
an appellation. — Right; a claim of right, or that which 
constitutes a just cause of exclusive possession; that 
which is the toundation of ownership; the instrument 
which is evidence of u right. 

—v u. To entitle; to name; to call. 

Ti'tled, a. Having a title. 

Ti'tie-deeds, n. pi. The writings evidencing a man’s 
right or title to property. 

Titler, n. A conical mass of refined sugar, a little 
larger than the ordinary loaf. — Simmonds. 

Titling, n. [From tit.) A small bird, called also moor- 

Zodl.) The common 


titling, stone-chat, &c. 
Tit“ mouse, u.; pl. TITMICE. í 
name of the Puridæ, a family of Insessorial birds, dis- 
tinguished by short conical bills, which have their tips 
entire, and their base covered with a few short stiff Uris- 
tles. The wings are short and the tail long; the tarsi 
rather loug and thick ; the inner toe the shortest; and 
all the toes furnished with strong curved claws. The 
titmice are ac- 
tive little birds, 
and are com- 
monly known 
under the names 
of tits, titmice, 
and tomtits, and 
many are dis- 
tinguished for 
the beautiful 
color of their 
plumage. They 
inhabit princi- 
pally countries 
abundant in 
wood, und they 
feed on the in- 
sects and larva: 
which they find 
on the bark and 
leaves of trees 
and shrubs. In 
this pursuit they 
exhibit their 
gracetulness and 
activity to great 
advantage, and may be seen clinging round the branches 
and twigs of trees in the most sprightly manner. One 


Fig. 2507. 
TITMOUSE, (Zurus atricapilus.) 


brated Assumption of the Virgin, now in the academy 
of Venice. In 1528 7. painted his St. Peter Martyr, in 


Fig. 2506. — TITIAN, 


which he has shown himself one of the first of land- 
scape painters, especially of landscape as an accessory | 

to figures. In 1545 he visited Rome, where he saw 
Michael Angelo: he returned to Venice in the following | 
year, He is supposed also to have visited Spain. This 
great painter died at Venice of the plague, in 1576, hav- 
ing lived to the extraordinary age of ninety-nine years. 
To describe fully his masterpieces alone would occupy 
8 volume; of his scholars, Paris Bordone, Bonifazio Ven- 
eziano, Girolamo di Tiziano, and his own son Orazio 
Vercelli, were able painters. 

Titicaca Lake, (/-te-ka'ka.) the most elevated, and 
one of the largest lakes of 8. America, on the border of 
Bolivia aud Pern, between Lat. 15° 15’ and 16° 35 8., 
Lon. 68° 40’ und 70° W. It is 160 m. long, and about 
65 wide. Its surface is abt. 12.800 ft. above the sea. 
It contains several islands, and its surplus waters are 
discharged by the Desaquadero River. 

Tit illn te. v. n. [Lat titila, titillatum.] To tickle. 

Titillation. (-ld’ehuv,)n. Fr.] The act of tickling, or 


of the most common American species is the Black- 
cap T., or Chickadee (urus atricupilus) of E. Mis- 
sissippi, which is five inches long, the wings 214 inches; 
the back brownish ashy, under parts whitish, top of the 
head and throat black, and the sides of the head be- 
tween white. The nest is generally made in a hole in a 
stump; the eggs rarely exceed eight in number, the 
color white, slightly dotted and marked with light red- 
dish. The Blue 7. or Blue-bonnet ( Parus c#ruleux) is 
an inhabitant of Europe, but it is said to bave been 
found lately in Texas. 

Tit'ter, v.n. To laugh with the tongue striking against 
the root of the upper teeth; to laugh with restraint; to 
twitter; to giggle. 

—n. A restrained laugh. See TWITTER. 

Tit‘tering. n. Restrained laughter. 

Tittibawas’‘see, a river of Michigan, rises in Ogemaw 
co., and flowing S. E. joins the Saginaw River about 3 m. 
W. of Saginaw City. It is navigable for boats about 80 
m.— A township of Saginaw co.; pop. abt. 700. 

Tittle, n. [From tt, small.] A small particle; a minute 

rt; ajot; an iota, 

Tit‘tle-tat‘tle, u. Idle, trifling talk; empty prattle; 
gossip; scandal. 

Dr. n. To talk idly; to prate. 

Tit'tle-tat'tling. n. The act of prating idly. 

Titular, a. [Fr. titulaire; Lat. titwus,a title.] Ex- 
isting in title or name only; nominal: having or con- 
ferring the title only; having the title to an office or 
dignity without discharging the duties of it. See TITLE. 

—n. Titulary. 

Tit‘alarly, adv. 

Titulary, a. 
title. 

—n. A person invested with a title, in virtue of which he 
holds an office or benefice. 

Titus, a disciple of St. Paul, was a Greek and a Gentile; 
but, on his conversion, he became amanuensis to the 
apostle, who consecrated him bishop of Crete, where, 
according to tradition, he died at an advanced age. The 
epistle of St. Paul to 7. is similar in its contents to the 
first epistle to Timothy, and was probably written not 
long after it, a. p. 65. 

Titus, FLAVIUS VESPASIANUS, a Roman emperor, B. 40 
A.D. He accompanied his father Vespasian to Syria, 
where he distinguished himself greatly in the Jewish 
War. When Vespasian was summoned to Italy to as- 
sume the purple, 7. was left in command of the Roman 
army at the memorable siege of Jerusalem. In A. b. 70. 
the city was taken, and in spite of the exertions of T. 
to preserve it, the Temple was burnt. Though his youth 
was tainted with the vice of dissipation, he happily dis- 
appointed the gloomy predictions of the people when he 
came to the throne, A. D. 79, by the wisdom and benefi- 


Nominally ; by title only. 
Consisting in a title; pertaining to a 


the state of being tickled ; any slight pleasure, 
Tit lark, u. (Zotl.) Bee ANTHUS. 


cenee of his government. The Romans, however, did 
not long enjoy his administration, 7. having been 
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seized with a violent fever, which carried him off in the 
Alst year of his age, after a reign of little more than 
two years, A.D. 81. 

Ti'tus, in Teras, a N.E. co.; area, 1,100 sq. m. Rivers. 
Sulphur Fork of Red River, and Big Cypress and White 
Oak bayous. Surface, diversified; sod, very fertile. 
Cap. Monnt Pleasant. Pup. abt. 12,000. 

Ti'tusville, in New Jersey, a post-village of Mercer 
co., 10 m. N.W. of Trenton. 

Titusville, in /+nnsylvania, a post-borough of Craw- 
ford co., 28 m. E. of Meadville, 

Tiumen, (t-oomes,) a town of Siberia, 120 m. from 
Tobolsk, on the Toura, an affluent of the Ob. Munuf. 
Leather, carpets, soap, Ac. Pip. 12,000. 

Tiv’erton, a town of England. in Devonshire, at the 
confluence of the Exe and Loman, 14 m. from Exeter. 
Manuf. Lace aud woollens, Pp. 11,800. 

Tiv’erton, in 0% io, a township of Coshocton co.; pop. 
abt. 1,100. 

Tiverton, in Rhode Island, a post- vill and town- 
ship of Newport co., 28 m. S. S. E. of Providence. Pop. 
1880), al out 2,000. 

Tiverton Four Corners, in Rhode Island, a post- 
village of Newport co., 18 m. S E. of Providence. 

Tivoli, (tive, (anc. Tibur,) a town of central Italy, 
18 m. from Rome. It is delightfully situate on an emi- 
hence covered with olives and fruit-trees ; but ite great- 
est attraction now, as in former ages, consists in the 
falls of the Teverone (the anc. Anio), which glides 
gently through the town till reaching the brink of a 
rock, over which it precipitates itself nearly 80 feet. On 
the summit of the steep bank stands a beautiful temple 
of the Corinthian order (Fig. 2145), builtin the Augustan 
age Pop. 6,554. 

Tivoli, in Jowa, a post-village of Dubuque co., 20 m. N. 
W. of Dubuque. 

Tivoli, in Minnesota, a post-village of Blue Earth co., 
abt. 6 m. 8.E. of Mankato. 

Tivoli, in New York, a post-village of Dutchess co., 100 
m. N. of New York. 

Tivoli, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lycoming co., 
abt. 20 m. N.E. of Williamsport, 

!Wiv’y, adv. [See Tantivy.] With great speed a hunts- 
man’s word or sound, 

Tixco’co, in Mexico, an Indian town of Yucatan, 20 m. 
8 E. of Merida. 

Tjet’tek, n. The Japanese name for the virulent poison 
prepared from Strychnos Fieuté, 

Tia’pa, in Mexico, « town of La Puebla, on the Yopez 
River, 60 m. N. N. E. of its mouth in the Pacific. 

Tiapujahua, or TLAPUXAHUA, (tal-poo-ha’wa,)in Mex- 
ico, a town of Michoacan, 50 m. K. of Valladolid. 

Tlasea“la, in Mexico, a town of the state of La Puebla, 
10 m. N. of La Puebla; pop. abt. 4,500. 

Tlem'sen, a town of Algeria, cap. of the prov. of same 
name, 65 m. from Oran; pop. 23,676. 

Tme'sis, n. [Gr. from temno, I cut.) (Gram.) A 
figure by which a compound word is separated into two 
parts by the intervention of one or more words; as, 
“The Lord ... is long-suffering to us-ward.” 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

Tmutarakan, a fortified maritime town of S. Russia, 
on the Strait of Yenikale, 13 m. from Yenikale; pop. un- 
known. 7 

To, (pron. td, when emphasized: otherwise, fad.) prep. 
[A. S. tô.) Noting motion toward a place or thing, or in 
the direction of ;—also, approach and arrival ;—opposed 
to from, or placed after another word expressing move- 
ment toward; — also, in the majority of its senses, in- 
terchangeable with into; as, he has gone to New York, 
they came to the house. 

—Hence, expressing motion, course, or tendency toward 
anything that may be looked upon as limiting action or 
motion; as, to be on the high round to fame, he is going 
to marry an heiress. 

— Hence, also, generally, and with a wide ecope of applica- 
tion, causing the junction of transitive verbs with their 
ultimate object, and with neuter verbs, nouns, and ad- 
jectives preceding a substantive which confines their 
action; in this respect it bears a modified analogy to 
fur; as, we will have the fun to ourselves, this wine is 
suited to my palate, he has tuken an antipathy to a 
certain individuhl, many persons were burnt to death, Ac. 

—As the common prefix to the infinitive, and in cases 
where it has no prepositional signification, fo is em- 
ployed where the infinitive is direct object or subject; 
as, to slander another is a base act, i. e. the slandering 
of another. Formerly, where the infinitive pointed to the 
intent or purpose, for was allowably used as a prefix to 
to; as, I went for to get my dinner. Modern gramma- 
rians bave, however, condemned such usage as anti- 
quated and vulgar. Colloquially, particularly in the 
Ù. States, to still obtains and reinforces n preceding in- 
finitive; as, he asked me to read it, but I do not mean 
to.—In a variety of phrases, and in combination with 
many other terms, to is employed elliptically; as, (I.) 
Noting apposition ; affinity ; opposition ; antithesis; as, 
hand to hand, face to face, man to man. (2.) Comparison; 
as, the odds are ten to one, (3.) Extent or inclusion as far 
as; limit or degree of comprehension; as, his friends 
mustered to the number of fifty. (4.) Sympathy; ac- 
cord; fitness; adaptation; conformity; us. I have not met 
with a wife fo my taste. (5.) Result; end; effect; issue; 
consequence; as, his folly will lead him to beggary. 
(6.) Addition; combination; alliance; union; as, he 
has children to complete his happiness, (7.) Accom- 
paniment; as, she sings fo music. — To and fro, back- 
ward and forward; as, to walk to and fro.— To-and-fro, 
a moving backward and forward: as, a lo-and-fro jour- 
ney. — To the face, in presence of. — To wit, namely; to 
know ; — largely used in legal and official phraseology. 

Toad, ((éd,) n. (Zovl.) The common name of the Bufow 
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tdz,a family of tailless Batrachians, having half-webbed 
toes, the glandular swelling called parotoid between the 
eye and ear, and the sacral diapophyses expanded (rig. 
2508). The genus Bufo has no teeth, tongue elliptical, 
skin more or less warty, Toads exist in almost every part 
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seventy ounces a head per annum. The largest growers Tobae’co Root, n. (Bot.) See Lewista. 


of tobacco are the Southern States of America. It is also) Toba’, 


an important item of production in many of the U. 
States, chiefly Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland, N. Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Ohio, and Missouri. T. is raised early 
in spring on beds, and 
when the plants have 


„ in the British W. Indies, an island of the 
Windward group, 24 m. N.E. of Trinidad, 32 m. long and 
12 m. broad; Lat. of N. point, 119 25’ N., Lon, 60° 32’ 
W.; area, 97 sq.m. Surfucr, mountainous, with fertile 
valleys intervening. It has several excellent harbors, 


Chief town, Scarborough. Fop. abt. 15,400. 
To’bine, n. Sume as TAUx ET, g. v. 
To'binsport, in /ndiana, a post-village and township 
of Perry co.; pop. abt, 2,156. 
A book of the Old Testa 


To'bit, Book or.) (Script, 
ment in the canon of the Koman Catholic Church, but 


acquired four leaves, 
they are set in the 
fields a distance every 
way of three ft. being 
preserved between the 


of the globe. The parotoids exude a fetid and rather 
acrid milky secretion, which is the sole foundation for 
the vulgar error of the poison of the toad. The animal 
is useful to man by destroying insects, ants, &c., and in 
no way noxions, It attains a considerable age. Several 
species are found in the U. States. 

‘eater, n. A fawning, obsequious parasite; a 


mean 8: hant. (Colloq.) 
Tond’-iish, n. (Zoùl.) Same as Frog-fish. See BATRACHUS. 
Y. n. Same as TOAD-EATER, q. v.— Also, a rustic 
woman, in contempt. ( Vulgar.) 
v. a. To fawn upon in a mean, obsequious, sycophantic 
manner. 
Toad’yism, (-izm,) n. Servile adniation; the practice 
of obsequiously fawning on another, as for patronage 
or favors; base sycophancy. 
Toast, v. a. [Sp. tostár.] To dry and scorch by the 
heat of a fire; as, to toast bread or Lacon. — To warm 
thoroughly; as, to toast one’s feet. 
—n. Bread dried and scorched by the fire. — Also, a kind 
of food prepared by sonking scorched bread into milk or 
other liquor; as, a toast in sack. — Pope. 
‘Toast, n. [Perhaps from Fr. tasse, a drinking-cup, tassé, 
heaped, piled ; implying a person to whose heal th a full 
cup is drank.] Originally, a celebrated woman whose 
health was often drank by a company of gentlemen; as, 
Lady Coventry was the reigning toast of her day.— Now 
generally applied also to public characters or private 
friends of either sex, whose health we propose to drink; 
as, “ Let the toast pass, we'll drink to the lass.“ Sgr. 
~v. a. To name or propose, as any one whose health, suc- 
cess, &c., is to be drank; to propose any sentiment or 
subject, to the honor, success, &c.,of which a bumper is 
to be devoted ; to drink in honor or celebration of any- 
thing. or to its prosperity, success, &c. ; as, to toast one’s 
native land. 
Toast’er, n. One who toast or pledges another in a 
bumper —An instrument or fork for toasting anything; 
as. a cheese-toaster. 
Toasting. u. Act of scorching by fire; act of drink- 
ing u bumper to the honor of. 
Yoast‘ing-fork, n. A long-handled fork, often with 
sliding joints, for toasting bread, &c., before the fire. 
Simmonds, 


plants. It is very sen- 
sible to frost, and in 
consequence of the 
destructive invasion 
of a certain worm 
which infests it, the 

lant has to be exam- 
ned every morning 
and evening. When 
the plant has put 
forth eight or nine 
leaves, and is prepared 
to have a stalk, the 
top is nipped off, so 
that the leaves may 
grow larger and thick- 
er. When the leaves 
become brittle, they 
are cousidered fit for 
cutting. After being 
cut, they are allowed 
to lie for some time, 
afterwards being con- 
veyed to a shed, 
where they are hung 
up to sweat and dry. 
When perfectly dry, 
the leaves are stripped 
from the stalks, and 
made up into small 
bundles. These are 
laid in heaps in the 
open air, and covered with blankets. After being allowed 
to carefully heat for some time, they are stowed in casks 
for exportation. The herb is manufactured into three dif- 
ferent forms, usually by three distinct classes of traders. 
It is cut into shreds for smoking in pipes: its leaves are 
rolled up into compact cylindrical bundles to be smoked 
as cigars: and a compound, partly of the leaves and 
partly of the stalks of the leaves, is ground into a state 
of powder to be taken as snuff. In manufacturing the 
different varieties of tobacco to be smoked in n pipe, the 
stalks are stripped from the leaves, and the leaves are 
pressed in large quantities into the form of a cake, being 
often moistened during the process, and finally they are 
cutinto shreds with knives moved by machinery. In the 
case of that variety of cut-7. known as bird's-eye, a por- 
tion of the stalks is cut up with the leaf. Shag T. is 
manufactured from the darkest colored leaves; pig-tail 
T. is spun into long cords. Snuff is made sometimes 
from the stalks alone, or from the leaves only, or from a 
mixture of both stalk and leaf. Scotch snuff is either 
entirely of stalk, or with a very slight admixture of the 
leaf. The peculiar qualities of * high-dried” snuffs are 
owing to the degree of drying. which imparts a scorched 
flavor to them. In making snuff, various matters are 
added for giving it an agreeable scent. The French 
manufacturers give the following characters to the 
tobaccoes they employ:—the Virginian (Fig. 2509), 


Fig. 2509. — VIRGINIAN TOBACCO. 
(Nicotiana tabacum.) 


regarded as apocryphal by Jews aud Protestants. It 
contains the private history of a venerable and pious 
old man of this name, who was carried captive into 
Assyria by Shalmaneser. Nothing is known with cer- 
tainty respecting either the author or the age of the 
book. All ancient writers looked upon the narrative 
as historical and authentic. But the question has been 
raised in modern times, whether the book is to be re- 
garded as a true history ora moral fiction. Luther was 
the first who adopted the latter view ; others have main- 
tained that the book is partly historical, partly mythi- 
cal. Gutmann, a modern Jewish rabbi, adopts the 
opinion that it is a fiction founded on facts. Its au- 
thority in the early Christian church is beyond question, 


Tobol’, a river of Asiatic Russia, rising in the S. part 


of the Ural Mountains, and, after a course of 450 m., 
joining the Irtisch, near Tobolsk. 


To’'bolsk, a city of Western Siberia, cap. of the govt. 


of same name and of Siberia in general, on the river 
Irtisch, near its confluence with the Tobol, 976 m. E. of 
St. Petersburg; Lat. 58° 12“ N., Lon. 68° 15’ E. It is well 
built with timber houses and wide and regular streets, 
and its position is picturesque (Fig. 2510). Its situation, 
considerably north of the great commercial highway 
between Russia and Siberia, and at a distance from the 


Fig. 2510. — 10B0LsK. 


more productive regions of the country, is unfavorable 
for the development of commerce. 7. contains a large 
prison, capable of accommodating 3,000 prisoners; and 
the convicts condemned to exile in Siberia are first as- 
sembled at this town, and thence deported to various 

irts of the country. Several regiments are stationed 


ere. Pop. 16,926, 


Tobos’co, or Tonoso. in Ohio, a post-village of Licking 


co., abt, 10 m. E. of Newark. 


YFoast’-master, n. An officer appointed to announce 


toasts at great public banquets. 


strong, very aromatic, and much esteemed for snuff; 
the Kentucky, strong, large-leaved, very choice; the 


Toboyne, (to-, in Iennsylrania, a township of 
Perry co.; pop. abt. 1,100, 


Toast’-rack,n. A stand for a table having partitions] Maryland, light odoriferous, large-leaved, used exclu- To’by, in Pennsylvania, a township of Clarion co.; pop. 


for slices of dry toast. 
Tobac’co, n. (Sp. tabaco; Fr. tabac.) The common 
name of the plants comprised in the monopetalous 
genns Nicotiana, q.v. According to Humboldt, the 
term tobacco was used by the Caribbees to designate 
the pipe in which they smoked: which term having 
been transferred by the Spaniards from the pipe to the 
herb itself, it has been adopted by other countries. 
Other accounts say that the name is derived from the 
rovince of Tabaca in St. Domingo, whence it was in- 
meed into Europe, in 1559, by a Spanish grandee. 
Afterwards, through the agency of Jean Nicot, French 
ambassador at Lisbon, it was taken to Paris, where, in 
the form of a powder, it was used by Catharine de’ 
Medici. It was some time after the use of tobacco as 
snuff that the smoking of it began. Very shortly after 
its appearance, the herb was prohibited in many parts 
of Europe. The physicians declared it hurtful to 
- health, the priests denounced its nse as sinful. Pope 
Urban VITI. issued a bull excommunicating all persons 
fonnd taking snuff whilst in church. Sultan Amurath 
made smoking a capital offence ; whilst the penalty paid 
for smoking in Russia was to have the nose cut off. The 
atrennous way in which it was opposed by James I. of 
England is a curions matter of history. Without the 
consent of his parliament, he raised the duty on the 
weed from 2d. to 6s. 104. per pound: and his famous 
Counterblaste to Tobacco declared smoking “ loathsome 
to the eye, hurtful to the nose, harmful to the brain, 
dangerous to the lungs, and in the black stinking fume 
thereof nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoke 
of the pit that is bottomless.” But kingly and priestly 
wrath were futile against the far and wide extension of 
the use of the herb, and at the present da, it has become 
— f most generally diffused luxury in existence; 
s according to statistics, the average consumption of 


tobacco by the whole human race, of 1,000 millions, is 


sively for smoking in pipes; the Havana, unequalled 
for cigars; the Java, used for the same purpose, its 
odor like pepper. ‘The tuluccoes from the Levant are 
little esteemed. The Holland product bas much strength, 
and is excellent for snuff mixed with weaker sorts. The 
Hungarian varieties are used for cigars and smoking 
tobaccoes. Some of the French departments produce 
T. used exclusively for cigars, and other varieties used 
only for pipes — superior flavor. The cigar is composed 
of two distinct parts, — the inside and the cover, the 
leaf for the latter being of a finer texture than that 
made use of for the inside, The leaves are damped the 
night previous to their being made np. The cigars are 
rolled into shape by enveloping the inner leaves within 
an outer covering. One end is then screwed np toa 
point, while the other is cut off to a particular gauge 
of length, Of the best common cigars a workman, with 
one or two assistants, can make a thousand a day; of 
finest Regalias, six hundred. The best cheroots come 
from Manilla,and women only are employed in making 
them.—The total production of T. in the United States, 
for the year 1880, amounted to 472,661,159 pounds. For 
the T. culture, curing, and trade in this conntry, see 
Topacco, 2104. 

Tobac‘conist, n. A dealer in tobacco; also, a manu- 
facturer of tobacco. 

Tobac’co-pipe, n. A pipe used for smoking tobacco, 
They are made of various materials, as wood. meer- 
schaum, &c, The commonest imported from Europe are 
made of a fine white clay, called pipe-clay. Their usual 
form is too well known to need description. 

( Bot.) The Indian pipe. See Monotropa, 
Tobacco-pipe fish. (Zoöl.) Same as PIPE-FISH, q. v. 
Tobacco Port, in Tennessee, a village of Stewart co., 

85 m. W.N.W. of Nashville. 
Tobacco River, in Michigan, rises in Clare co., and 


flowing S. E., enters the Tittibawassee Riv, in Gladwyn co. 
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abt. 1.700. 


Tobyhan/‘na, in /¢rnsylrania, a post township of 


Monroe co.; pop. abt. 650.— A creek which enters Le- 
high River from Monroe co. 


Tocantins, (to-kan-terns’,) n large river of Brazil, prov. 


of Goyaz, formed by the junction of the Almas and 

Maranhão, near Lat. 14° 8.. and falls into the Para abt. 

70 m. S. W. of the town of Para, after a N. course of 

ie m. - A town of the prov. of Goyaz, 210 m. N.E. of 
oyaz. 


Tocat’, or Tokat, a commercial city of Turkey, in 


Natolin, 36 m. fiom Sivas; Lat. 20° 26’ N., Lon. 36° 30” E, 
It rises in the form of an amphitheatre, in a deep valley 
on the banks of the Yezil-Irmak, the ancient Isis. Fop. 
abt. 2,500, 


Tocea'ta, n. [It. from torcare, to tonch.] (Mus.) An 


old form of instrumental music, adepted to the organ 
or harpsichord, and partaking of the characteristics of 
the modern fantasia or caprivcio. 


Toco'n River, rises in Union co.. Georgia. and flowing 


N W. enters the Hiawassee River from Polk co., Tenn, 
It is sometimes called Aquokre. 


Tocqueville. Avexis C. H.CLEREL nz, CHAN.) n French 


historian and statesman, B. at Verneuil, 1805; studied 
law, and was admitted a member of the French bar in 
1825. In 1882, he was sent on a joint mission with M. 
G. de Beaumont to the U. States, to inquire into our 
penitentiary system, with a view to its introduction 
into France. Here he spent 2 years, visiting the differ- 
ent States, and inquiring assiduensly into the institu- 
tions of the country. As the results of his researches 
and reflections, he published in 1845 his Démocratie en 
Amerique, which has been pronounced to be the best 
work that has appeared in Europe on the political in- 
stitutions of the U. States. In 1839, he became a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies. In 1847 a his 
Histoire Philosophique du Règne de Louis XV., to which 
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he afterwards added the Coup d'œil sur le Règne de 
Louis AVI, Atter the revolution of 1848, he was re- 
turned both to the national and legislative assemblies ; 
and in June, 1849, he was appointed minister of foreign 
affairs, but resigned his portfolio in October, in conse- 
quence of the presideut’s message uppearing to deviate 
from the system of moderation to which he was attached; 
and two years afterwards he was ove of those who pro- 
tested against the coup d'état of Dec. 2, 1851. From this 
period, he devoted himself entirely to literary pursuits; 
and in 1856 he published his elaborate work, L’ Ancien 
Régime et la Revolution, which for profound and orig- 
inal views and beauty of style has rarely been sur- 
passed, D. 1859. 

Toe’sin, n. [Fr.; O. Fr. toque-seing, an alarum-bell — 
toquer, to clap, knock, or hit aguinst = It. toccare.) An 
alarm-bell, or the ringing of a bell for the purpose of 
giving an alarm. The use of the tocsin, during the 
troubles of the French Revolution, to assemble the 
multitudes, has rendered the word almost proverbial. 

Tocu’yo, a river of Venezuela, dept. of Caracas, rises 
E. of Truxillo, and enters the Caribbean Sea N. of the 
Gulf of Triste, after a N.N.E. course of 200 m.— A town 
on the above river, 34 m. E N.E of Truxillo; pop. 11,000. 

Tod. n. [Icel. toddi, w piece of a thing.] A bush; a 
thick shrub; as, an ivied fod. (R.)— A weight used in 
weighing wool. It contains 28 pounds avoirdupois. — 
An old term for a fox; — still used in Scotland. 

To’'dars, Tod’awars, Tu' das, the name of a sin- 
gular race of people found in the upper part of the Neil- 
gherries, in 8. India. They are a fine, muscular race, of 
pastoral habits of life; possess a peculiar, unwritten lan- 
guage of their own; worship the sun; practise polyan- 
dry; assert that their ancestors were the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Hiudostan; levy a goodoo, or tithe, of 1-6th 
of the crops of varivus agricultural tribes, they them- 
selves holding alvof from the culture of the soil. (See 
Capt. Burton’s Goa and the Bluz Mountains, Lond. 1861). 

To-day’, n. [A.S to deg.] The present day. 

—adv. On this day; on the present day; as, he is ex- 
pected to return to-day. 

Todd, in Dakota,a SE co.; area, 550 sq. m. 

Todd, in Kentucky, a 8 W. co., bordering on Tennessee; 
area, 350 sq. m. Rivers. Pond River, and Clifty, Elk, 
und Whippoorwill creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, 
fertile. Min. Coal. Cup. Elkton. 

Todd, in Minnesota, a central co.; area, 1,460 sq. m. 
Rivers, Mississippi, Crow Wing, and Long Prairie. 
Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. 

Todd, in Ohio, a twp. of Crawford co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Todd, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Huntingdon 
co., 22 m. S.W. of Huntingdon; pop. abt. 1,000. — A 
township of Fulton co. 

Toddle, ((67'l,) v. n. [Allied to totter and topple.) To 
walk with short, tottering steps, as a child. 

Toddler, n. One who toddles; specifically, a young 
child just commencing to walk. 

Todd's Creek, in Ohio. rises in Clinton co., and flows 
into the Little Miami in Warren co. 

Todd's Valley, in Califor ia, a post- village of Placer 
co., 20 m. N E. of Auburn: pop. abt. 400. 

Toid'dy, n. (Hind. tari.) Another name for ARRACK, q. v. 

—A mixture of spirits and water sweetened, and, gener- 
ally, drank hot; —it differs from grog in having a less 
quantity of spirit, aud in being sweetened ; as, a glass 
of whisky ud. 

Todleben, Francis Epwarp (tot-lai’ben,) a Russian 
general of engineers, B at Mittau. 1818. When the Rus- 
sian war broke out, in 1854, he was second captain iu 
the corps of engineers destined for service in the field, 
and having distinguished himself ander Gen. Schilders, 
in the campaign of the Danube, proceeded to the 


Crimea. Although Sebastopol was comparatively an 
open city, he succeeded, under the continuons fire of the 
enemy, in couverting it into a fortress, which resisted 
for more than a year the efforts of the allied armies. 
Within twelve months he passed successively through 
the grades of captain, lieutenant-colonel, adjutant-colo- 
nel, major-general, and adjutant-geveral. During this 
memorable siege he was wounded in the foot, and was 
compelled to retire. He was intrusted by the emperor 
with the defence of Nicolaieff, threatened by the Allies; 
and afterwards sent to protect Cronstadt. Since the 
peace of 1856 he has had no active employment, but has 
devoted himself to scientific and literary studies, He 
wrote a Narrative of the W ir in the Crimea. 

Todmor’den-with-Wafsden, a town of England, 
in Lancashire 8 m. from Rochdale, Mfunyf. Cotton 
goods. Pop. 11,797. 

To-do, (tu,) n. Ado; fuss; commotion; bustle; 
hurry; stir; racket;—used colloquially, as, what 
means this todo? 

Todos Santos Bay. See ALL Sarnts’ Bay. 

Tody, n. (Z Ul.) The common name of the genus 
Todus, comprising Insessorial birds, priucipally natives 
of the warmer parts of America, and nearly similar to 
the Kingfishers in their general form. They are char- 
acterized Ly a peculiar flatness or depression of the beak, 
which is blunt at the end, and has a gape extending as 
far back as the eyes. They are birds of gaudy plumage 
and rapid flight; and feed on insects, worms, &c. 

Toe, n. (A. S. and Icel, 42; Dan. tra.) (Anat.) One of the 
small members which form the extremity of the foot, cor- 
responding toa finger on the hand.—The fore-part of the 
hoof of a horse, and of other hoofed animals.—The mem- 
ber of a beast’s foot corresponding to the toe in man. 

( Mach.) In a steam-cugine, an arm fastened to a 
lifting rod to raise it. 

r. a. To touch or reach with the toes; as, to toe a mark. 

Toed, òd.) a. Having toes; as, narrow-toed, 

Toffee, Toffy, n. A kind of candy made of molasses, 
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or sugar and butter, boiled down, and allowed to cool 
into hard, thin, flat cakes, 

Toft, n. A. S., Icel., and Dan.) A grove or thicket of 
trees, sheltering a homestead, and sometimes surround- 
ing it. In old deeds it is commonly joined to croft, an- 
other Anglo-Saxon word meauing an inclosed field. 

To'gn, n. [Lat.] (Rom. Antiq.) The name given to 
the principal outer garment worn by the Romans, As 
only freeborn citizens were allowed — 
to wear the T., it was considered 
an honorary garment, and at the 
same time distinguished the Ro- 
mans from other nations. For 
this reason the Roman people 
were called Gens togata und Toguti. 
The T. was thrown over the left 
shoulder, and passed under the 
right arm, which thus remained 
free. It was sewed togetber from 
the breast downwards, and as the 
Romans wore no pockets, the hol- 
low in the folds of the breast, 
called sinus, wus used to put small 
articles in. The rank of a citizen 
was indicated by the color, the 
fineness of the wool, and the orna- 
ments attached to his T. It was 
generally white. Rich persons 
wore wide, and poor persons nar- 
row T. A pure white T. was 
always worn by the candidates for 
an office; a black 7. was worn for 
mourning. The T. pratezta was 
worn by all superior magistrates 
and priests; it was ornumented 
with a purple stripe. This T. was 
also worn by boys and girls; by the former till they 
were 17 years of age, aud by the latter till their 14th 
year; after which periods the former changed it for the 
T. virilis, which was the simple white T. A conqueror, 
or other distinguished person celebrating a triumph, 
wore a T. with gold und purple. The material of which 
the 7. was generally made was woollen cloth. Under 
the Empire, persons of rank had their 7. made of silk. 

Toz’ated, To’ged, a. [Lat. togatus, from toga, a 
gown.] Gowned; dressed in, or wearing, a gown. 

Together, (eher,) adv. [LA. S. togadere — to, and 
gwlerian, to gather.) Gathered in one body or place; 
in the same place; as, they all live together in the same 
house.—In company; not apart; not in separation ; as, 
those two friends are always seen together. — Contem- 
poraneously : coexistently; in the same time; as, Shaks- 
peare and Raleigh flourished together. In or into union; | 
into junction or a state of union; as, to mix things to- 
gether.—In concert; in combination; as, the Allies 
made war upon Russia together. — Together with, in 
union with; in a state of mixture or association with; 
as, take the bad together with the good. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Tog’gel, Toz’gle, u. [From L. Ger. stiebel, a little 
stick] (Nuut.) A double cone of wood, firmly fixed 
in a loop at the end of a rope. By passing the toggel 
through another small loop in another rope, a strong 
junction is easily formed, which can be cancelled ina 
moment, Toggels are very useful in bending flags for 
signals. 

Tog'gery, n. [From Lat. toga, a gown.] A humorous 
colluqiialism for clothes; garniture; articles of dress, 
oraccoutrements ; as, aswell got up in first-class foggery. 

Tog’gle-joint,n. A knee joint formed of two con- 
necting bars brought into a straight line, in such a 
manner as to produce great end-wise pressure, when 
any force is applied to bring them into such a position. 

Tohick’on Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Dela- 
ware from Bucks co. 

Toil, v.n. [A. S. tiolan, tilian, to toil, labor, endeavor, 
take care of.] To labor; to work; to endeavor; to ex- 
ert strength and forcible application with pain and 
fatigue of body or mind, particularly of the former, with 
efforts of some continuance and duration. 

—n. Labor with pain and fatigue; labor or exertion that | 
oppresses the body or mind; drudgery. (Note. Toil 
sometimes ſorins a prefix to certain self-explanatory 
compounds; as, toil-wasted, toil-worn, and the like.) 

n. [Fr. toiles, toils, nets, from toile, cloth, from Lat. 
tela, a web.) Any net or snare woven or meshed; any 
thread, web, or string spread for taking prey; as, a fly 
falls into the foil of a spider, 

Toiler, n. One who toils or labors with pain or ardu- 


ous exertion, 
n. [Fr. toilette, from toile, cloth, 
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from Lat. /a, a web 
silk, or tapestry, spread over a table in a chamber or 
dressing-room. — Hence, a dressing-table. — Also, mode 
of dressing, or that which is formed or arranged by the 
operation of dressing; attire; costume; as, her toilet is 
elegant.—A bag or case for night-clothes, — Simmonds. 
Toilette-glass, n long mirror or looking-glass used in 
the arrangement of the toilet. — Totlet-serrice, toilet. get, 
the lavatory fittings orappointments of a dressing-room. 
—Thilet-table, a dressing-table. 
To make one’s toilet, to arrange or adjust one’s dress 
udy or care. 5 
1. a. Involving much labor; toilsome; wearisome. 

Toil less. a. Free from toil. 

Toil’some, (s.) a. Necessitating or involving toil: 
attended with fatigue or pain; laborious ; wearisome ; 
as, toilsome work, a toilsome journey. 

Toil'somely, adv. In n toilsome manner; laboriously. 

Toil'someness, n. State of being toilsome; labori- 
ONSNess. 

Toiros, (tõ'e-roce,) a seaport-town of Brazil, prov. of 
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Toilet, Toilette, 
j A covering of cloth, or of linen, 
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Rio Grande do Norte, on the Bay of Toiros, 16 m. N. of 
Natal ; pop. abt. 5,000. 

Toise, (toiz,) n. [Fr.] A French measure of h, 
containing six French feet, or 1949040 mètres, equiva- 
lent to 63946925 English feet. 

Tokay’, a town of Hungary, co. Zemplin, at the con- 
flueuce of the Bodrog with the Theiss, 113 m. N.E. by 
E. of Pesth; pop. 4,548. T. derives its celebrity from 
its being the entrepot for the sale of the famous sweet 
wine of the same name, made in the hilly tract called 
the Heyaltya, extending 25 or 30 m. N.W. from the 
town. When new, 7. wines are of a brownish-yellow 
muddy color, which, when very old, changes to a green- 
ish tint. The best qualities are extremely rich and 
luscious, but cloying. The finest and oldest varieties of 
T. fetch immense prices, 

Token, (ton,) n. [A. S. tacen, tacn; Du. teeken ; Icel. 
can.] A sign; something to represent or indicate an- 
other thing or event; a mark; an indication ; as, “ They 
have not the least token or show of the arts and indus- 
try of China.” (Heylyn.) — A souvenir; a keepsake; a 
memorial of friendship; some memento by which the 
regard of another person is to be borne in mind; as, 
keep this ring as a token of my esteem. — A piece of 
money current by sufferance, and not coined by au- 
thority ; as, a penny token. 

(Print.) Ten quires of 25 sheets of perfect paper, or 
250 impressions. 

Tokio, in Japan. See Ipo, p. 2531. 

Tol/biz, a plain of Germany, near Cologne. where Clo- 
vis I., king of the Franks, defeated the Alemanni, in 496. 


W | Told, imp. and pp. of Text, q. v. 


Tole, v.a. To draw, entice, or allure, as by means of a 

nit, I 

Toledo, (tv-lai’do,) a city of Spain, in New Castile, cal 
of the prov. of same name, 41 m. from Madrid. It 
situated on the sides and top of a steep hill, washed by 
the Tagus. The principal attraction in T. are its public 
edifices, the most celebrated of which is the Alcazar, or 
palace, a large structure at the top of a hill, built with 
solidity, and decorated with statues. Manuf. Woollens, 
linens, and silks; and the Toledo swords, so noted 
throughout Spain, and now made in a large building on 
the banks of the Tagus. The secret of tempering them 
is said to have been recovered, and they fetch a very 
high price. T. is a place of great antiquity, and was 
successively the seat of government under the Goths, 
the Moors, and the kings of Castile. Pop. 28,342. 

Toledo, in Jwa, a post-village and township, cap. of 
Tama county, about sixty-five miles E.N.E. of Des 
Moines. 

Toledo, in Kansas, a post-village and township of 
Chase co., about 12 m. W. of Emporia. 

Toledo. in Ohi, a thriving city, cap. of Lucas co., on 
the Maumee River, near its mouth at the W. extremity 
of Lake Erie, 112 m. W. of Cleveland; Lat. 41939 30” N., 
Lon. 830 32’ W. It is one of the most important entre- 

ts in the commerce of the Great Lakes. I in 1340, 
1.322; in 1850, 3,829; in 1860, 13,768; in 1870, 31,693; 
and in 1880, 60,143. 

Tolenti‘no, a town of Italy, in the former States of the 
Church, 12 m. from Macerata ; pop. 10,642. 

Tolerable, ((olé@r-a-bl,) a. [Fr., from Lat. lolerabilis.] 
That may be borne of endured; supportable, either 
bodily or mentally. — That may be tolerated; suffer- 
able; allowable; as, a tolerable excuse. — Passable; 
moderately good or agreeable of its kind; not abso 
lutely pleasing or excellent, but such as can be per- 
mitted or accepted without opposition, resentment, or 
Tepugnance ; not mean or con ptible; as, a tolerable 
performance, a tolerable administration. 

Tol erableness, n. State or quality of being tolerable, 

Tol'erably, adv. In a tolerable manner. — Passably; 
moderately well; not excellently or perfectly. 

Tolerance, n. [Fr.; Lat. tolerantia.) Toleration; a 
feeling or habit which disposes a person to be patient 
and indulgent towards those whose opinions or prac- 
tices differ from his own ; — opposed to intolerance, 

Tolerant, a. Indulgent; forbearing; favoring or ex- 
ercising toleration ; as,a tolerant theologian. 

Tolerate, v.a. [Fr. tolérer ; Lat. tolero, toleratum.] To 
support; to endure; to bear with; to suffer to be or to 
be done without prohibition or hindrance ; to allow or 
permit negatively, by not preventing; not to restrain 
or suppress; as, such conduct must not be for one mo- 
ment tolerated. 

Tolera’‘tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. loleratio.} Act of tolerat- 
ing; allowance given to that which is not wholly ap- 
proved, — Appropriately, the allowance of religious 
opinions and modes of worship in a state, when con- 
trary to or different from those of the established 
church or belief. 

—Hence, freedom from bigotry or intolerance in judg- 
ing of the opinions or doctrines of others, especially as 
expressed in religious matters. 

To'lersville, in Virginia, a post-village of Louisa co., 
45 m. W. N. W. of Richmond. 

Toles'ton, in Indiana, a post-village of Lake co., abt. 
30 m. S. E. of Chicago. 

Tolima, (to-lve’ma,) a volcano of the U. 8. of Colombia, 
18,270 feet high; Lat. 4° 46’ N., Lon. 73° 37” W. 

Toll, (el,) n. A. S.; Du. tol, duty, cnstom; Ger. soll, 
excise. custom.} A portion of goods, money, &, taken 
or exacted as a tax, impost, or duty; a tax paid or duty 
imposed for some liberty or privilege ; — especially, a 
duty imposed on travellers and goods passing alon, 
public roads, bridges, over ferries, &c. It is also use 
to indicate the payment to the corporation of a town, or 
to the owner of a market or fair, upon sale of things 
tollable.— A certain quantity of grain taken by a miller 
as compensation for the grinding of the remainder. - ~ 
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Toll is sometimes taken by a man for every beast driven 
across his ground, and is then called toll-traverse ; also, 
by a town for beasts going through it, or over a bridge 
or ferry maintained at its cost, and is then called toll- 
thorough. — Toll-turn signifies a toll paid at the return 
of beasts from market, as being unsold. 

Toll, v.a. To take from, as a part of a general contri- 
bution or tax; to exact, as an impost or tribute. 

Dv. n. To pay toll; — also, to take toll, as a miller. 

Toll, (tal) v. n. [Probably formed from the sound.] To 
sound or ring, as a bell, with strokes uniformly repeated 
at intervals, as at funerals, or in summoning assemblies, 
or to announce the death of a person. 

—v.a. To cause to sound, as a bell, with strokes slowly 
and uniformly repeated, as for summoning public bodies 
or religious congregations to their meetings, or for an- 
nouncing the death of a person, or to give solemnity to 
a funeral; as, to toll the passing bell. —To strike, or to 
denote by striking; as, the clocks tolled the hour of mid- 
night. 

—n. A particular sonnding of a bell, with strokes slowly 
and measuredly repeated. 

Toll'able, a. Liable to the payment of toll; as, toll- 
able merchandise. 

Tolland, in Connecticut, a N.N.E. co., bordering on 
Massachusetts; area, 440 sq.m. Rivers. Hop and Wil- 
limantic. Surface, hilly in the E., and level in the W. 
Cap. Tolland.— A post-village and tuwnship, capital of 
the: above county, twenty miles E. N. E. of Hart- 
o 

Tolland, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Hampden 
co., 112 m. W.8.W. of Boston. 

Toll'er,n. A tax-collector; a toll-gatherer; one who 


tolls a bell. 
Tol'men, n. (Archæol.) Same as CRowxLEcn, 7. v. i 
. of the 


Tol'nn., or ToLNAN,a town of Hungary, to the 
Danube, 12 m. from Koloesa; pop. 7,200. 

Toloar, (to'lore,) the largest of the Salibabo islands, in 
the Malay Archipelago, between Gilolo and Mindanao. 
It has a circuit of abt. 80 m. Desc. Diversified and well 
cultivated. Lat. 4° 28’ N., Lon. 126° 55’ E. Pop. unas- 
certained, but considerable. 

To“ lono, or Toons, in Jilinois, a post - village of Cham- 
paign co., 137 m. S.W. of Chicago; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Tolo’sa, a town of Spain, in Biscay, at the confluence 
of the rivers Orio and Araxes, 42 m. from Bilboa. It 
stands in a narrow defile, and is inclosed by a wall en- 
tered by several gates. Manuf. Earthenware, woollens, 
hats, and leather. Pop. 7,300. 

Tolu, (o-, n. The concrete balsam of Myrospermum 
toluifrrum, This substance is pale-brown; brittle in 
cold, but tenacious in hot weather; fragrant when heat- 
ed; and entirely solublein alcohol. It contains cinnamic 
acid See MyRosPeRMUM. 

Tolu’, (Santiago de,) a seaport-town of the U. 8. 
of Colombia, dept. of Magdalena, on the Gulf of Morris- 
quillo, 65 m. 8. of Cartagena. 

Tolu’ea, a town of Mexico, 40 m. S.W. of the city of 
Mexico; Lat. 19° 16’ N., Lon. 99° 21’ W.; pop. abt. 14.000. 

To’mah, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Mourve co., 40 m. N.E. of La Crosse; pop. in 1870, 837. 

Tomahawk. n. [N. American Indian, tomehagen.) 
An Indian hatchet; a weapon of war used by the North 
American Indians. ‘Those made by the natives are 
headed with stone; but they also use heads of metal, 
made iu civilized countries, with the hammer-head hol- 
lowed out to suit the purposes of a smoking-pipe, the 
mouth-piece being in the end of the shaft. 

—v.a. To cut or kill with a tomahawk ; to scalp. 

Tom’‘ahawk, in Arkansas, a township of Searcy, 


county. 

To'maies, in California, a post-village and township 
of Marin co., 15 m. W. of Pelaluma. 

To' males Bay, in Culifornia,an inlet of the Pacific 
in Marin co., 14 m. long and 2 m. wide. 

Tomaszow, (m- as,) a town of Russian Poland, 20 
m. from Rana: pop. 5.500. 

Tomato, (nd or mah-to,)n. ( Bot.) See LYCOPERSICUM. 

Tomb, (toom,) n. [Fr. tombe; It. tomba, from Gr. tum- 
bos, the place where a dead body is burned.] A heap or 
mound of earth raised over the dead; a grave; a pit in 
which the dead body of a human being is deposited. — 
Especially, a house or vault formed wholly or partly in 
the earth, with walls and a roof for the reception of the 
dead.—A tombstone; a monument erected to the mem- 
ory of the departed. 

—v. a. Same as ENTOMB or INTOMB, q. v. 

Tom bae, u. ( Metall.) Au alloy of copper and zinc, or 
a species of brass with excess of zinc; when arsenic is 
added, it forms while tombac. — Brande. 

Tombig’bee, or ToMBECKuEE,a river which rises in 
Tishemingo co., Mississippi, and unites with the Ala- 
bama to form the Mobile River, 45 m. N. of Mobile, after 
a 8.8. E. course of 450 m. It is navigable for large 
steamboats to Columbus, 366 m. 

Tombless, (tõom'les,) a. Without a tomb. 

Tom boy, n. [From Tom, dim. of Thomas, and bay.] A 
rough, rude, boisterous boy; also, and more generally, 
a hoiden ; a romp; a skittish girl. 

Tomb’stone, u. A monument; a slab or stone erected 
over a grave, to preserve record of the memory of the 
dead lying beneath. 

Tom ’'buctoo, or TiMBucroo. a town of Central Africa, 
on the 8. border of the great desert of Sahara, about 8 
m. N. from the Ioliba, or Niger, but near one of its arms 
or tributaries, in about Lat. 17° 50’ N., Lon. 3° 40’ W. 
Stationary pop. probably 10,000 or 12,000, but, according 
to the calculations of one of the visitors, Dr. Barth, at 
times above 20,000. The existence of this city has been 
long ascertained ; but as tili recently it was only known 
by vague reports and suspicious narratives, the most 
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conflicting and contradictory reports have been made 
respecting it. It is situated amid burning and moving 
sands on the verge of a morass. It is of a triangular 


form, about 3 m. in circuit, and is surrounded by walls, 
It is chiefly inhabited by negroes of the Kissour nation ; 
but it is also the residence of a considerable number of 
Moors, who carry on the trade of the town, and who 
leave it as soon as they have accumulated a little prop- 
erty. The inhabitants are zealous Mohammedans, The 
trade of T. is considerable, it being a station for the 
caravans between N. Africa and the Soudan, or Nigritia, 
and also a depot fur their produce, Salt is, however, 
the staple merchandise of the place. T. is governed by 
& negro governor or prince, who receives presents, but 
imposes uo duties either on the inhabitants or the pro- 
ducts brought to the town. The government is, in fact, 
patriarchal, and the slaves, of whom there are great 
numbers, are well treated. T. is said to have been 
founded a. p. 1213, and to have soon after become the 
cap. of a great Moorish monarchy ; and since it ceased 
to enjoy this distiuction, its trade, as well as its impor- 
tance, is believed to have greatly declined. 

Tom’-cat, n. A fuil-grown mule cat. 

Tom “-o, or Frost’-fish, n. (Zl.) A species of 
cod (Murrhua pruinosa) of the North Atlantic, usually 
abundant in the mouths of the rivers after the first 
frosts of autumn. It is from 4 to 12 inches long, olive- 
green above, and silvery below. 

Tome, n. (Fr., from Gr. tomos — temno, to cut off.] A 
book; a volume; as many writings as are bound in a 
volume, forming the part of a larger work. It is usu- 
ally applied to a single bulky volume. 

To'mentose, Tomen’‘tous, a. [Lat. tomentum, a 
stuffing of wool, hair, or feathers.) (Bot) Downy; 
nappy: covered with flocculence; as, a tomentose stem. 

Tom fool. n. A niuny; a great fool; a silly trifler. 

Tom’foolery, n. Gross absurdity; silly, foolish tri- 
fling. (Low.) 

Tomhan'nock, in New Fork, a post-village of Rens- 
selaer co., 15 m. N. N. E. of Troy. 

Tomi'na, a town of Bolivia, dept. of Chuquisaca, 50 m. 
E. of Chuquisaca. 

Tom’-noddy,n. A fool; a dunce; a simpleton ; a noddy. 

(Zoöl.) The PUFFIN, q.v. 

To-morrow, (-6r’rd,) n. The day after the present. 

—udv. On the morrow; on the day alter the present. 

Tom'pion, n. (Orda.) A conical plug or stopper, 
placed in the muzzle of a gun to keep out the wet. — 
Also, the iron bottom to which grape-shot are fixed, 

Tompkins, in Illinois, a township of Warren co.; pop. 
abt. 2,200, 

Tompkins, in Michigan, a post-village and township 
of Jacksuu cu., 90 m. W. of Detroit. 

Tomp kins, in New Fork, a central co.; area, 500 sq. 
m. Cayuga Lake penetrates S. almost to the centre, 
and it is drained by Fall Creek. Surface, undulating ; 
soil, fertile. Cup. Ithaca. A township of Delaware 
county. 

Tomp'kinsville, in Kentucky, a post- village, cap. of 
Mourve co., 140 m. S. S. W. of Frankfort. 

Tomp’kinsville, iu New York, a post-villago of 
Richmond co., on the N.E. of Staten Island, 6 iu. S. W. 
of New York, 

Tomsk, a town of Asiatic Russia, cap. of a district of 
same name, on the Tom, 25 m. from its junction with 
the Obi; Lat. 56° 30’ N., Lon. 549 10’ E. It is the cen- 
tre of a large trade; pop. of district, 838,756; area, 
sq. m; . of town, 25,000. 

Tom's River, in New Jersey, rises in Monmouth co., 
and flowing S. E. enters Barnegat Bay from Ocean co.— 
A post-village, cap. of Ocean county, 40 m. S.E. o; 
Trenton. 

Toms' town, in Pennsylvania, a village of Franklin 
co., 15 m. S. S. E. of Chambersburg. 

Tomtit’, n. (Zoöi.) The Titmouse, q. v. 

Ton, (tan,) n. [Fr., from Lat. tonus, tone.] The tone 
of society; the air of fashion; the prevailing mode; 
vogue; style. See Bon-ton. 

Ton, (tun,) n. [A. S. tunne, a butt, a large vessel. See 
Tun.) (Com.) A denomination of weight equal to 20 
cwt. or 2,240 lbs. avoirdupois. The long ton often used 
in wholesale dealings is equal to 21 cwt., or 2,552 Ibs. 
avoirdupois, In the U. States the ton is commonly 
measured at 2,000 Ibs , this being often called the short 
ton. — Also, an English measure of capacity, more usu- 
ally written Tun, q. v. 

(Naut.) Forty cubic feet ;— by which the burden or 
carrying capacity of a ship is estimated; as, a steamer 
of 1,000 tons, or, in other words, a steamer that will 
carry 1,000 tons. 

—The quantity of 10 bushels of potatoes. — The quantity 
of 8 sacks, or 10 barrels, of flour. — A certain quautity 
of timber, comprising, if round, 40 solid feet; if square, 
54 feet. — Simmonds. 

Tonal'ity, n. (us.) A term used generally to de- 
note that peculiarity which modern music possesses, in 
consequence ot its being written in definite keys, there- 
by conforming to certain defined arrangements of tones 
and semitones in the diatonic scale. 

Tonawan‘da, in New York, a post-village and town- 
ship of Erie co., 12 m. N. of Buffalo; pop. abt. 4,000.— 
A creek which rises in Wyoming co., and flowing N.W., 
falls into Niagara River. 12 m. N. of Buffalo. 

Ton dern, a town of Prussia, in the former duchy of 
Schleswig, 37 m. from Schleswig. Manuf, Woollens, 
lace, and linen fabrics. Pap. 7,340. 

Tone, (iõn,) n. [Fr. ton; Sp. tono ; Gr. tonos.) A sound 
or the character of a particular sound; as, a high or 
low tone, a sweet or harsh tone, a grave or acute tone. — 
A whine or whining sound; a kind of mournful strain 
of voice; an affected sound in speaking; an artificial iu- 
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flection of the voice.—In Rhetoric, accent, or rather 
a particular inflection of the voice, adapted to express 
emotion or passion; as, she spoke in a Jou toue.— Mood; 
temper; disposition or state of mind ; as, a person of a 
83 tone. — Tenor; drift; animus ; spirit; rul- 
ng characteristic; us, the tone of your remarks is quite 
irrelevant to the subject. — Mode or prevailing features 
or style, as of manners, morals, and the like, iu relation 
to u scale of merit or inferiority ; as, an elevated tone 
of sentiments ; he exhibited the tone of gentle breeding 
in his deportment, &c. 

(Mus.) Literally, a fixed sound of a certain pitch; 
but the term is often used incorrectly to signify the dis- 
tance between two sounds; as in the major and minor 
T. In speaking of the sound or voice of any instru- 
ment, with reference to its quality, the word T. is also 
used; us, a rich T., à full T., or a mellow 7. 

( Med.) That state of a body in which the animal funo- 
tions are healthy, aud possess full powers of performance. 

(Juint.) The prevailing color ot a picture, or its gen- 
eral effect, denominated dull tone, bright tme, &c ,as the 
case may be. It depends first, upon the right relation 
of objects in shadow to the principal light; second, 
upon the quality of color, by which it is felt to owe 
part of its brightness from the hue of the light upon it. 

—v. a. To intone; to utter in an affected tone. — To tune. 

To tme down. To depress the tone or character of; 
to soften, diminish, or weaken the prevailing featares 
of; to moderate or relax; as, to tone down exuberant 
spirits. —(Puing.) To bring the chiar-oscuro into bar- 
monious blending of colors; — said of a picture. — To 
tone up, to heighten or make more intense in tone; to 
cause to give a higher tone or sound. 


| Fone, THEOBALD WolrE, an Irish revolutionist, B. in 


Dublin, 1763, was the founder of the first club of 
“United Irishmen.” Compelled to fly from Ireland, he 
came to the U. States, 1795. The following year, urgent 
letters from Ireland, stating that the country was ripe 
for a revolt, induced him to sail for France, where he 
induced the Directory to dispatch an expedition to Ire- 
land, of which he was appointed adjutant-general. He 
was taken prisoner, and being sentenced to be hanged 
on Nov. 12, 1798, on the llth he cut his throat with a 
penknife, and died in consequence a few days afterwards, 

Toned, a. Possessing a tone; — mainly used in compos 
sition; as, high-toned, sweet - lone, and the like. 

Tone'less. a. Without tone; hence, inharmonious, 

Tone’-syllable, n. An accented syllable. 

Tonga Islands. See FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 

Tongay’,« town of Chili, on the Bay of Tongay, and 
abt. 200 m. N. of Valparaiso. 

Tongres, (to'gur,)a town of Belginm, on the Jaar, 9 m. 
from Liege. Manuf. Hats and chicory. Pop. 7,044. 
Tongs, n. pl. IA. S. tany; pl. tangan.) An instrument 
of metal, consisting of two parts or Jong legs or shafts, 
joined at one end, by which tight hold is taken of any- 
thing, as of coals in the fire, heated metals, &c.; us, a 

pair of tongs, a smith’s tongs. 

Tongue, (tung,) n. i S. tung.] (Anat.) An organ 
found in most animals, The human T. is a soft fleshy 
viscus, situated interiorly in the cavity of the mouth, 
very movable in every direction, and constituting the 
organ of taste, (q. v.) Its movements are chiefly sub- 
servient to speech and the prehension and swallowing 
of food; and besides taste, it is also highly endowed with 
the sensation of touch. The sensitive power of the 7. 
resides in the membrane 
which covers it, the 
motor power in the in- 
terior. Indeed almost 
the entire substance of 
the 7. is composed of 
muscular fibres running 
in different but deter- 
minate directions, many 
of which belong to mus- 
cles which enter at its 
base and under surface, 
and attach it to other 
parts. Hence the great 
variety and regularity 
of its movements, and 
its numerous changes 
of form. Between the 
several layers and bun- 
dies of muscular fibres, 
there is always found a 
considerable quantity 
of soft fatty tissue, and 
also a very fine areolar 
web. It is abundantly 
supplied with arteries, 
veins, and nerves, the 
last being, 1. The lin- 
gual or gustatorybranch 
of the fifth pair; 2. The 
sublingual branch of the 
8 and 

» The hypo- glossal 
nerve. The upper sur- 
face of the T. is covered 
all over with numerous 
projections or emi- 
nences named papillæ. 
Towards the tip and 
free borders they grad- 
ually become smaller, 
and disappear on the 
under surface. These 
are doubtless chiefly 
concerned in the spe- 


3 


Fig. 251%. 
THE UPPER SURFACE OF THB 
TONGUE, SHOWING THE PAPILLA. 


1, the raphé or mesial line; 2, 2, 
the lateral parts; 3, the tip; 4. 4, 
the sides or edges; 5, 5, the V- 
shaped mass of circumvaliate pa- 
pille; 6, the foramen ceum; 7, 
the mucous glands at the root of 
the tongue; 8, the epiglottis ; 9,9 
9, the frena epiglottides ; 10. 10 
the greater horns of the hyoid 
bone, 
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eial sense of taste, but they also possess in a very high 
degree that of touch. 

—Heunce, speech; discourse: sometimes fluency of speech. 
— Power of articulate utterance; speech, as well or ill 
used; mode of speaking; as, a parrot imitates the hu- 
man tongue.— A language; the whole vocabulary of 
words used bya particular nation or nations; as, he 
speaks various tongues. — Speech; words, declamations, 
or declarations ouly: — us opposed to thoughts or ac- 
tions; as, Give thy thoughts no tongue.” (Shraks.)\—A 
nation, as distinguished by language; as, “all nations 
and /,mgues.” — Isa. |x vi. 18. 

—That which resembles a tongue in position or form; as, 
(1.) A point or projection; or a projecting, slender ap- 
pendage or fixture; us, the tongue of a buckle or of a 
balance. — (2.) A point or long narrow strip of land, 
projecting from the main into a sea or lake. — (3.) The 
taper part of a thing. 

(Naut.) The upper main-piece of a mast composed of 
several pieces, 

(Arch.) Same as GROOVE, q. v. 

i To hold the tongue, to be silent; to refrain from speak- 
ng. 

Tongue, v.a. To chide; to scold.—To connect by means 
of a tongue and groove, as, to tongue shingles together. 

(Mus.) To modulate with the tongue, as notes, in 
playing the flute or other wind instrumeut. 

—v.n. To talk; to prate; to chatter; as, such stuff as 
madmen tangue. — Shaks. 

Tongued, (tingd,) a. Having a tongue; as, tongued 
like w loquacious woman. 

Tongueless, (ling'les,) a. Lacking a tongue;— hence, 
mute; speechless. 

Tongue River, (tung,) rises in Wyoming Territory, 
about Lat. 44° N.. Lon. 107° W., and falls into the Yel- 
lowstone, after a N.N.E. course of 300 m. 

Tongue-tie, (ting'ti,) n. ( Met.) Impeded motion of 
the tongue in consequence of the shortness of the 
freuum, or of the adhesion of its margins to the gums. 

Dunglism. 

—v.a, [Tongue and tie.) To deprive of speech or the 
power of speech, or of distinct articulation. 

Tonguy, (tëng'7.) a. Over-ready with the tongne; 
voluble of speech; as, a tonguy boy. (Colloq. and vulgar.) 

Ton le, a. (Fr. tonique.) Relating to tones or sounds; 
as, the tonic sol-fa system.—Increasing tension ;—hence, 

arting an accession of strength ; us, Lonic force. 

1.) Improving the tone of the bodily system; im- 
parting new strength; neutralizing functional debility, 
and restoring healthy and vigorous action; as, a tonic 
medicine, 

—n. [Lat. tmicum.] (Med.) One of a class of medicines 
which gradually and permanently increase the tonicity 
of the system, strengthening and invigorating it when 
in a debilitated condition; they increase the appetite, 
assist digestion, and thus, by increasing nutrition, give 
firinness to the muscular and circulating system. The 
principal tonics are to be found among the vegetable 
astringents and bitters, the mineral acids, and the prepa- 
rations of iron. 

(Mus.) The principal or key-note of the scale. It is 
the chief sound upon which all regular melodies depend, 
and in which they, or at least the base accompanying 
them, should usually terminate. 

Ton len. iv Illinois, a post-village of La Salle co., 9 m. 
8. of La Salle. 

Tow leal, a. Tonic; as, a medicine possessing tonical 
properties. 

Tonicity, (-nis'i-te) n. (Physiol.) A condition of 
healthy tension of muscular fibres in the human body 
while at rest. 

To-night, (-nit’,) n. [To and night.] The present 
night, or the night after the present day. 

ar. On this night. 

Tou ish, a. In the ton; modish; stylish; fashionable. 

Ton’'ishness, n. Quality of being in the ton or reign- 
ing mode; fashionableness. 

Ton’ka-bean, ToNGA-BEAN, ToNQUIN-BEAN, m. 
DIPTKRYX. 

Tonnage, (tón aj) n. [From ton.) (Naut.) The 
number of tons’ weight which a ship can carry; the 
weight of goods carried in a ship or vessel: the cubical 
content or burden of a ship in tons; as, a line of packet- 
ships of an average mnage of 3.000. — A duty or impost 
on ships. proportioned to the registered size of the ves- 
sels. — The eggregate amount of shipping belonging to 
a country estimated by tons; as, the tonnage of the U. 
States 

Tonneins, (ton'nain(g,) a town of France, dept. of 
Lot-anl-Garonne, on the Garonne, 55 m. from Bordeanx. 
Manuf. Woollens, cigars, &c. Pop. 8.476. 

Tonnerre, ((on-nai/’,) a town of France, dept. of the 
Yonne, ou the Armengon, 18 m. from Auxerre. Manuf. 
Glass, hats, Kc. Pop. 5,314. 

Tonom eter, n. [Gr. tonos, a stretching, a tone, and 
mriron, measure.) An instrument whereby tones or 
rounds are measured. 

Ton’ous, a. Full of tone or sound. 

Tonquin, the most northerly prov. of CocRIN-CRINA, 


q. v. 

Ton’quin, (Gulf of,) an inlet of the China Sea, 150 
m. in width, and 300 m. in length. It is bounded by 
Cochin-China on the W., by China on the N., and by the 
Chinese prov. of Quang-Tung and the island of Hainan 
on the E. 

YWom sil, n. [Lat. tonsillæ, tonsils.) (Anat.) One of 
the two complex glands, situated one on each side of 
the fauces, between the anterior and posterior arches of 
the soft palate. In relation to the surface of the neck, 
the 7. corresponds to the angle of the lower jaw, where 
it may be felt beneath the skin when it is eularged.| 


See 


Tonsured, ((6n'shoord,) a. 


Took, imp. of TAER g 
Tool, n. [A. S. tól, 


Toon, Toom'a, n. (Bot.) 
Toot, v. a. (D. toeten, tuilen.| 


TOOT 


They are of an elongated oval form, usually about six 
lines in length, and four iu width and thickness, but 
they vary much in size iu different individuals. Fach is 
composed of a number of smaller glands, and presents a 
number of orifices opening on the surface of the mu- 
cous membrane. The nature of the secreted fluid is not 
certainly known, but it bears a general resemblance to 
saliva, and doubtless serves a similar purpose. The 7. 
are largely supplied with blvod-vessels and nerves. 

Tonsile, (¿m'sil,) a. [Lat. tonsilis.] That may be clip- 
ped or shorn, 

8 Tonsilit'ie, a. (Med. Relating to the 
tonsils. 

Tonsillitis, n. (Med.) Same as QUINSY, q. v. 

Tonso’rial, a. [From Lat. tonsor, a barber, a shearer.) 
Pertaining, or relating, to a barber, or to the operation 
of shaving. 

Tonsure, (tön'shoor,) n. [Fr., from Lat. tonsura, from 
tondro, tonsus, to shear.) he act of clipping the hair, 
or of shaving the head; or the state of being shorn. 

(Eccl.) The crown or space on the top of the head 
kept shaven by persons iu orders, or belonging to re- 
ligious bodies in the Roman and other churches. T. is 
said to be of two kinds: one denominated after St. 
Paul, across the whole front of the head from ear to ear, 
in use in the Eastern churches (and those of Britain and 
Ireland); the other from St. Peter, the ordinary Roman 
Catholic. T. was first rendered obligatory by the Fourth 
Council of Toledo, a. D. 633. The 7. is larger in propor- 
tion to the rank of the person inthe church. It is sup- 
posed to represent the crown of thorns placed on the 
head of Christ when before Pilute. 

Having the tonsure; 

shaven; shorn; — heuce, bald; as, a tonsured head. 


Tonti, in //linois, a post-village of Marion co., 14 m. N. 


E. of Centralia. 


Tontine, (nece) n. [Fr.; said to be from its in- 


ventor Tunti, an Italian.) A partnership composed of 
creditors or recipients of perpetual or life-rents or an- 
nuities, furmed on the condition that the reuts of those 
who may die shall accrue to the survivor, either in 
whole or in part. Bouvier. 


Too, adv. [A. S. tô. See To.] More than enough; over; 


— noting addition or excess ; us, too many, too much, too 
long, one too many. — Also; moreover ; likewise; iu ad- 
dition ; as, let him come too. 


Toobouai Island, (t-, one of the Society 


Islands, in the S. Pacific Ocean; Lat. 23° 26’ S., Lon. 
2100 37’ E. 


Too'ele, in Utah, a W. co., bordering on Nevada; area, 


It is traversed by the Humboldt or 8t. 
Mary's River. Lukes. Great Salt Lake on the N.E. 
border, and Pyramid Lake. Surface, diversified by 
mountains and deserts. Cup. Tovele. 

A post-village, cap. of the above co., 30 m. S.W. of Salt 
Lake City. 


12,000 sq. m. 


. v. 

, tohl.] An instrument of manual 
operation, particularly such as are used by artisans, me- 
chanics, craftsmen, &c.; an implement of lubor, as a 
hammer, saw, plane, chisel, and the like; — also, a cut- 
ter or other part of an instrument or machine that 
dresses or finishes off work; us, a set of carpenter's 
tools, a planing tool, &c.— Hence, any instrument of use 
or ser vice: — especially, a pistol employed in duelling ; 
as, each second carried the respective tools.— A per- 
son employed as an instrument or agent by another per- 
son ; — used in an ill sense; us, he found him to be the 
most suitable tool for the purpose. 


—v.a, To shape, form, dress, or finish with a tool; as, 


the taoled binding of a book. 

A tre» of the order Cedre- 
It is one of the largest trees in the East Indies. 
To make a particular 
sound, by bringing the tip of the tongue in contact 
with the root of the upper teeth; also, to sound a horn 
in a like manner. 


lacer. 


Toot, Tootle, (toot’l,) v. n. To canse to sound, as a 


horn; — hence, to blow; to wind; to sound; as, to toot, 
or tootle, the horn or bugle. 


Tooter, n. One who toots or plays upon a horn or bugle. 
Tooth, n ; pl. TEETH. 


[A S. tath, pl. teth; Lat. dens: 
Gr. odous, ou. (Anal.) One of the hard bodies 
attached to parts of the mouth or beginning of the ali- 
mentary canal, and peculiar to vertebrated classes of 
animals. They are principally adapted for seizing, tear- 
ing, dividing, pounding, or grinding the food; but in 
some they are modified to serve as weapons of offence 
and defence; in others, as nids to locomotion, means of 
anchorage, instruments for uprooting or cutting down 
trees, or for the transport and working of building ma- 
terials. They are characteristic of age and sex; and in 
man they are also subservient to beauty and speech. 
In man, every tooth consists of two hard parts,— one 
external, white, uniform, somewhat like ivory ; the other 
internal, somewhat like the compact structure of bone. 
The former, which is a covering of enamel, is very close 
in texture, perfectly uniform and homogeneous, yet pre- 
senting a fibrous arrangement. It is seen only at the 
crown of the tooth, the upper and outer part of which 
consists of this substance. The internal portion of the 
tooth and the root consists of close-grained bony matter, 
as dense as the compact walls of the long bones. In 
the interior of the bony part of each tooth is a cavity, 
which descends into the root and communicates at its 
extremity with the outer surface by openings corre- 
sponding to the number of branches into which the 
tooth is divided, This cavity, which is large in young 
or newly formed teeth, and small in those which are 
old, contains a delicate vascular membrane. It pre- 


sents two surfaces, — an exterior, adhering to the bony | 
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surface of the dental cavity by minute vessels, and an 
interior, free, and, so far as can be determined, of a body 
as minute, resembling a closed suc. Iu the child, the 
teeth usually begin to cut through the guin about the 
sixth or seventh mouth after birth; and the temporary 
or deciduous set of teeth, 20 in number, are generally 


A, the separate human teeth as they occur in the half jaw of the 
adult; B, the human teeth in eitn in the upper jaw; a, a, in- 
cisors; b, b, canine; c, c, premolars; d. d, true molars. 

completed by the end of the third year. The period of 

dentition is usually a time of disordered health to chil- 
dren, especially if anything occurs to prevent the ready 
yielding of the gum to the pressure of the tooth below. 

The deciduous teeth begin to fall out ubout the age of 

seven or ha . and are replaced by the adult or perma- 

nent set. These are 32 in number, or 16 in each jaw; 
namely, 4 incisors or front teeth, 2 cuspidati or canine 
teeth, 4 bicnspidati, and 6 molars. The last two molars 
are called dentes sapientia, or wisdom-teeth, on account 
of their not making their appearance till about the age 
of eighteen or twenty, or later, when one is supposed 
to have reached the years of discretion. The teeth are 
subject to decuy, and require to be kept clean by fre- 
nent brushing. See TOOTHACHE. 

—Hence, taste; palate; gustatory sense; as, to have a 
dainty toh — A tine; n prong; a cog; something 

inted or resembling an animal tooth, and correspond- 
ng to such in shape, position, or office; as, the torth, or 
teeth, of a comb, saw. file, rake, wheel, and the like. 

In spite of one’s teeth, In defiance of objection or op- 
position; in the face of all antagonistic efforts; as, I 
will have my way in spite of your teeth.— In the teeth. 
Face to face; in direct front or opposition; as, we sailed 
right in the wind's teeth.— To show the teeth. To threaten; 
to menace; as, she shows her teeth. but dare not bite. — 
To cast in the teeth. To insult by open reviling; to re- 
tort reproachfully; as, to cast a stigma in me's teeth. — 
With the skin of the teeth. A metaphorical expression, 
having a but vague definition. It is generally under- 
stood to imply the enamel of the teeth, and occurs in Job 
xix. 20: T Am escaped with the shin of my teeth.“ — 
Tooth and nail. By biting and scratching; by all 
available means; by one's whole efforts; as, to fight 
tooth and nail. — Tooth-ornament. (Arch.) Same as 
Doe-roorn, q. v.— Tv one’s teeth. Directly to one’s face; 
in open antagonism or defiance; as, I told him to his 
terth my opinion of him. 

—v.a. To furnish with teeth: as, to tooth a rake.—To 
indent; to jag; tocut into teeth; as, to tooth a saw or 
comb. — To interlock. 

Toothache, (dk.) n. (Dentistry.) A well-known 
and very painful disease, situated in the teeth,— most 
frequently in the molars, and more rarely in the in- 
cisors. The pain sometimes reaches up to the eyes, and 
sometimes backwards to the cavity of the ear. It may 
arise from various causes; but most frequently it is 
owing to some decayed tooth, Often, however, it is a 
mere rheumatic affection arising from cold. It attacks 
persons in all periods of life, but is most frequent in the 
young and plethoric. When the pain takes place ina 
decayed tooth, it is owing to the admission of cold air 
irritating the exposed nervous fibrils in the hollow or 
carions part; hence, n frequent cure of T. is by destroy- 
ing the nerve. The application of opium, chlorofovm, or 
oil of cloves to the part often affords relief. When there 
is much inflammation, bleeding the gums, blisters be- 
hind the ears, and purgatives are necessary. When the 
disorder proceeds from rheumatism, which will be known 
by the pain being n ore diffused and affecting the mus- 
cles about the jaw, fomentations, blisters behind the 
ears, and the other :emedies for rheumatism, are to be 
employed. Frequently, however, every means fails, and 
the only remedy left is to draw the tooth. Filling the 
tooth with gold is very serviceable in protecting the 
nerve from injury and preventing further decay: but this 
should never be had recourse to when there is any pain 
or inflammation present, as its tendency, by pressing 
upon the nerve, is to aggravate them. 

Tooth’-drawing, n. Same as DENTISTRY, q. v. 

Toothed, p.a. Caving teeth or jagged projections. 

(Bot.) Dentate. 

Tooth’-edge, (-.) z. The disagreenble sensation ex- 
cited by rasping or grating sounds, and by contact with 
certain acidulous or noxious substances. 
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Tooth’ing, n. (Arch.) Bricks alternately projecting at; Tope’ka, in Jllinois, a post-village of Mason co., 17 m. | Topsfield, in Massachusetts, a post-vill. and township 


the end of a wall, in order that they may be banded into | 
a communication of it when the remainder is carried up. 

Tooth'ing-plane,n. A plane whose tool is serrated, 
for the purpose of ruising usperities on surfaces. 

Tooth’-key,7. Au instrument used to extract teeth, | 
by a motion resembling that of the turning of a key. 

Tooth’-pick, Tooth’-picker, n. [ Tooth and pick. 
An instrument for clearing the teeth of substances be- 
tween them. 

Tooth’-powder,n. A DENTIFRICE, q. v. 

Tooth -rash, n. (d.) Same as Rep-cum. 

Tooth’some, a. Grateful or agreeable to the taste; 
palatable; as, Coothsome vianda. 

Footh’-wort, (-wurt,) n. (Bot.) See LATHRÆA and 
DENTARIA. 

Top. n. [A. S., Dan., Fris., and D.; Swed. topp.) The 
highest part of nnything; the upper end, edge, or ex- 
tremity: the apex; the summit; the upper side or sur- 
face; as, the top of a hill, the top of a mountain, the top 
of a tower, the lop of a tree, &c.— The utmost or most 
elevated degree: us, fame is the top of some men's de- 
sires. — The chief; the highest person; the most prom- 
inent individual among many; as, “ the top of zealots.” 
( Milt.) — Highest rank; most elevated position or 
condition; utmost attainable place; as, a man at the 
top of his profession, a student at the top of his class. — 
The crown or upper surface of the head; the hair ou 
the crown of the head; the forelock; as, he is a brave 
fellow from top to toe. — The bead of a plant; as, the 
top of n cabbage. 

(Woollen Manuf) The combed wool ready for the 
spinner, from which the shorts and dust have been 
taken out. — Simmonds. 

=—{Fr. toupie, probably from Belg. toppen, to turn.) A 
pear-shaped toy, which children play with by whirling 
it on its point or axis, continuing the motion with a 
whip; —also called a spinning-top. 

—{Icel. toppr.] (Naut.) 
A sort of platform 
surrounding the head 
of the lower mast of 
a ship, and projecting 
on all sides (f, f, Fig. 
2514). 

—a. Being on the top 
or summit; highest; 
most elevated; as, the 
top stone of a buililing. 

—v. n. (imp. and pp. 
TorPeD,) (tdpt.) To 
rise aloft; to be emi- 
nent; as, some letters 
top it over their fel- 
lows.—To predomi- 
nate ; as, topping uneasiness. — To rise above others; to 
surpass; to excel. 

—v.a. Tocap; to tip; to cover on the top; as, a build- 
ing topped with a cupola. — To rise over or above; as, 
he lopped my thought. — To outgo; to surpass; as, 
some persons top others in assurance. — To crop; to lop 
the head or upper part of; us, to top a rose-tree. — To 
perform eminently; as, he tops his part. — To raise, as 
one end of a yard, in such a manner as to make it higher 
than the other. 

To top off. To finish or perfect by putting on the top 
or uppermost part of; as, to top off a building; — hence, 
to complete. 

Topa lias, or Corais, a celebrated lake in Bootia, the 
largest in Greece, 47 m. in circumference. It is formed 
by the Cephissus and other streams, which deacend from 
the surrounding hills. 

To'parehy,n. [lat. and Gr. toparchia; Fr. toparchie.] 
(Anc. Hist.) A small state or lordship, consisting only 
of a few cities or towns; or a petty country under the 
sway of aruler called a toparch. Thus, Judea was an- 
ciently divided into ten toparchies. 

Top’-armor, n. (Naut.) On shipboard, a railing on 
the top, sustained by stanchions, and supporting netting. 

To pau, n. (Zoöl.) The Horn-bill. See Buceripa. 

To paz, n. [Fr. topaze; Gr. topazos, the yellow or ori- 
ental topaz; Ar. and Hind. topas] (Min.) A silicate 
of alumina, containing fluorine. It occurs crystallized 
and in water-worn pebbles, and is harder than quartz, 
but less hard than ruby. It is limpid and transparent, 
colorless or yellow, or of a wine-color, blue, green, &c. 
When heated, the Brazilian topaz becomes rose-red, and 
is sometimes passed off in this state as a ruby. The 
Saxon topaz loses its color by heat. When without 
flaws, and of a good color, it is much employed in jew- 
elry. The Saxon is usually paler than the Brazilian, 
which often has a pinkish hue. The Siberian topaz is 
usually colorless, and the Scotch has a blue tinge. 

(Wr.) The color or (gold). See Fig. 1274. 

Topaz’olite, n. [Fr., from Gr. topazos, and lithos, 
stone.) (Min.) A honey-yellow variety of lime-garnet. 

Top’-boots, u. pl. A pair of riding-boots, having upper 
bands of light-colored leather. 

Top’-cloth, n. (Naut.) On ships of war, a piece of 
canvas which serves to cover the hammocks lashed to 
the top, in time of action. 

Top-draining, n. (Agric.) Act, art, or practice of 
draining the surface of land. 

Top’-dress, v.a. (Agric.) To apply a dressing of 
mannre or compost to, as the surface of soil. 

Top’-dressing.n. (Agric) A dressing of manure 
applied to the surface of land. 

Tope, v.n. (Protmbly from Ger. topf, a pot, in L. Ger. 
topp.) To drink to excess; to indulge in a debauch of 
strong liquors. 

To per, n. One who topes; a tippler. 
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N.E. of Havana. 

Tope’ka, in Kansas, a post-town, cap. of the State, and 
seut of justice of Shawnee co., on the Kansas River, 
abt. 50 m. S.W. of Leavenworth; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Top’ful, a. (top and full.) Full to the top or brim; 
as, a person lopful of self-conceit. 

Top’-gallant,n. (Naut.) Designating that mast of 
a ship which is above the topmast, and also the sail, 
yards, braces, &c., upon it. 

Tophaceous, (to-fi'shus,) a. [Lat. tophacens, from 
tophus:] Gritty ; stony; rough; sandy ; as, a tophaceous 
soil. 

( Med.) Relating or belonging to tophus; as, a tupha- 
ceous concretion. 

Tophot, Topheth, (tõ'fet,) n. (Heb. an unclean 
place.) (Ser) Originally, a garden or pleasance of 
the Jewish kings, which some among them defiled by 
the worship of Baal, aud by human sacrifices offered to 
Moloch. The name was thencefurward used to denote 
any polluted or unclean place; as, Tophet, the type of 
hell.” — Mil, m. 

Tophus, Tofus, Toph, (tau, n. [Gr. tophos, 
sandstone.) ( Med.) A small tumor upou a bone; also, a 
gouty deposit in the smaller joints. | 

(Min.) A name given to a porous deposit of calcareous 
matter from water; tufa. 

Top ie, n. (Fr. topique; Lat. topicus, from Gr. topos, a 
place.] Any subject of discourse or argument; a proba- 
ble argument drawn from the several circumstances 
and positions of a fact; also, a matter treated of; a 
subject, as of conversation or meditation; a general 
head; a point or matter of discussion; as, they spoke | 
on desultory topics. — An argument or reason; as, 
topics brought from Scripture and reason.” —Swift. 

(Rhet.) A commonplace of argument or oratory. 

—pl. A system or scheme of argumentative or oratorical 
forms or commonplaces ; as, Aristotle's Topics. 

( Med.) A remedy to be applied outwardly to a particu- 


lar part of the body, as a plaster, a blister, a poultice, 
and the like. 

Top'ie, Top‘ical, a. Pertaining or having reference 
to a place or part; local; limited; as, a topical applica- 
tion. — Pertaining or relating to n topic or subject of 
discourse, or to a general head; consisting of a topic or 
topics; as, topical matters, — Not demonstrative or con- 
clusive, but simply probable; as, topical or probable ar- 
guments. — White. 

Top'ically, adv. Locally; with limitation toa place; 
with application to a particular part. 

| Topless, a. Having uo top; as, a topless height. 

|Top’litz, or Trutz, a town and watering-place of 
Bohemia, and next to Carlsbad the most popular place 
of its kind in Germany. It is pleasantly situated on the 
Saubach, a small stream in the valley between the 
Erzgebirge and Mittelgebirge mountains, 47 m. N. W. of 
Prague. Pop. 3,000, increasing to 16,000 or 17,000 in 
the height of the season, in July and August. 

Top’man, u.; pl. Topmen. Among sawyers, the man 
who stands above the saw-frame. 

( Naut.) A sailor on shipboard on duty in the top. 

Top' mast. n. (Naut.) On shipboard, the second 
mast, or that which is next above the lower mast, and 
below the top-gallant mast. 

Top’most, a. Highest; uppermost; of greatest eleva- 
tion ; as, the ¢opmost branch of a tree. 

Topog'rapher, Topog’raphist, n. One who is 
versed or skilled in topography. 

To raphie, (griéfik,) Topographical, 
(graf'i-kl,) a. [ Fr. topographique.) Pertaining or having 
reference to topography. 

Topographical surveying. That department of the 
art of surveying which has reference to the process of 
determining and delineating upon a plane surface the 
contour or figure of any portion of the earth’s superficies. 

Topograph’ically, adv. In a topographical manner; 
by way of topography. - 

Topog’raphy, (-ra-fe,)n. Fr. topographie; Gr. topos, 
a place, and graphé, description.] Strictly, the descrip- 
tion of a place or locality, or the science of describing 
places, as distinguished from chorography, or the de- 
scription of a district, and from geography, the descrip- 
tion of the earth. 

Topol’ogy, (je) n. [Gr topos, place, and logos, treatise.) 
Art of, or scheme divised for. aiding the memory by as- 
sociation of the subject with something analogous 
thereto. (R.) 

Top’ping, p.a. Surpassing; being of superior eleva- 
tion. — Hence, conveying an assumption of loftiness or 
superiority. — Fine; gay; gallant; showy. (Low.) 

n. Act of cutting off the top.—( pl.) That which is parted 
from the hemp in the process of hatchelling.—(Craig. 

(Naut.) The act of hauling one end of a yard higher 
than the other. 

Top’ping-lift, n. (Naut.) A tackle for raising the 
outer end of a gaff or boom. 

Top’pingly, adv. Ina proud or lofty manner. 

Topple, (tóp'pt,) v. n. as of top.] To fall, as from 
a top or height; to fall forward or prone; to pitch or 
tumble down; as, a high stool topples over. 

| Top’-proud, a. Proud to the superlative degree; as, 
a top-proud fellow. 

Top’-sail,n. (Naut.) A sail extended across a ship's 
topmast, and next below the top-gallant sail. 

Top’-sawyer, n. The uppermost sawyer in a pit; 
hence, one eminent in a line of business. 

Tops-and-bottoms, n. pl. Small rolls of dough, 
baked, cnt in halves, and then browned in an oven, used 


for infants’ food. — Simmonds. 
Tops field, in Maine, a post-township of Washington 
co., 132 m. N.E. of Augusta. 
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of Essex co., 20 m. N. N. E. of Boston, 

Tops ham, in Maine,» post-village and township of 
Sagadahoc co., 32 m. S.W. of Augusta. 

Topsham, in Vermont, a post-township of Orange co., 
20 m, S. E. of Montpelier, 

Top’-shaped, a. Having the form of a child’s top 

Bat.) Turbinate. 

Tops mam, n.; pl. Topsmen. The chief driver of a herd 
of cattle. — A topman, or top-sawyer. 

Top -soll. n. The upper surface of the soil. 

Top’-stone, n. The upper stone, as of a building, ora 
pile of stones, &c. 

Top’sy-turvy, adv. [From top, and A. S. torfian, te 
throw, meaning to throw over.] With the top or bead 
in an inverted position; upside-down ; as, in the coniu- 
sion, everything was turned lopsy-turry. 

Top’ton, in Pennsylvania, a post-villuge of Berks co., 
19 in. N.E. of Reading. 

Toque, (tc. Toquet, (to-kd’,) n. [Fr.] A kind of 
bonnet or covering tor the head. 

Torch, n. [Fr. torche; Ir. torcia.) A large candle; a 
tumbeau; alight or luminous agent formed of some 
combustible substance, as of resinous wood, or of twisted 
flax, hemp, &c., soaked with tallow, naphtha, or other in- 
flammable substance; a link. 

Torch’-bearer, n. (Fror torch and bear.] One who 
carries a torch; a link-boy or link-man. 

Torch’-light, (-lit,) n. The light of a torch or flam- 
beau, or of torches, — A light kindlod to supply artifi- 
cial illumination, as at night; as, we buried our dead by 
torch-light. 

Torch’-thistle, (-this’l,) n. (Bot.) 
genus Cereus, order Cactaceæ. 

Tor' da. a town of Austria, in Transylvania, 20 m. from 
Klausenburg ; pop. 8,192. 

Tordesil'las, a town of Spain, on the Douro, 18 m. 
from Valladolid; pop. 4,416. 

Tore, imp. of TEAR, q. v. 

Toren‘tic, a. [Gr. torentikos, belonging to work in re- 
lief.) (Sculp.) A term applied to such objects as are 
executed with high finish, delicacy, and polish; but 
properly to all figures in hard wood, ivory, &c., and often 
restricted to metallic carvings or castings in basso- 
relievo. But in its widest sense it signifies sculpture in 
any style, or in any material, whether modelled, carved, 
or cast. 

Torgau, e town of Prussian Saxony, on the 
Elbe, 46 m. from Dresden. Ilere, Nov. 11, 1760, Fred- 
erick II. of Prussia obtained a victory over the Austrians, 

Torinese, (té-reen-ééz’,) n. ( Geog.) A native or inhabi- 
tant of Turin; — plurally, the people of Turin. 

Tor' ment, x. (Fr. tourment; Lat. tormentum, from 
tor: , to twist.) The utmost degree of misery, either 
of body or mind; acute pain; anguish; torture; excru- 
ciating distress or agitation. — That which produces 
pain, anguish, vexation, or misery. 

—rv. a. To subject to torment; to put to acute pain or an- 
guish; to inflict intolerable misery upon, whether men- 
tally or physically; as, to torment a prisoner by the tor- 
ture. — To afflict; to distress; to cause pain to; us, a 
person tormented with the toothache. — To harass; to 
tease; to vex, as by petty annoyances, importunity, and 
the like; as, one is quite tormented by the printer's 
devil wanting copy. — To throw into great perturbation 
or agitation. 

Torment'er, n. One who torments; that which tor- 
ments. 

Tor'mentil, n. (Bot.) A popular name for the genus 
Potentilla, q. v. 

Torment'ingly, ade. In a tormenting manner. 

Torment'or. n. One who, or that which, torments; 
one who applies penal tortures; as, “ Let his tormentor, 
conscience, find him out.” — Milton. 

(Cookery.) An instrument used in broiling steaks or 
bones, devilling kidneys, fowls, &c. 

Tormen’tress, n. A female who inflicts torment, as 
the termagant wife ofa quiet man. 

Tor’mes, a river of Spain, rising in the prov. of Sala- 
manca, and, after a course of 150 m., falling into the 
Douro on the border of Portugal. 

Tor’mina, u. pl. [From Lat. tormen.] (Aed.) Same 
as GRIPES, q. v. 

Torn, pp. ot TEAR, q. v. 

Tornado. n. (Sp. tornada, return from a journey, 
from tornar, to turn or return.) A hurricane; a tempest ; 
a violent gust of wiud;— more especially applied to 
those circular hurricanes prevalent in the W. Indies; 
on the W. coast of Africa, about the time of the equi- 
noxes; and in the Indian Ocean, about the changes of 
the monsoon. T. are usually accompanied with than- 
der-storms and torrents of rain, and are generally of 
short duration. 

Tor'nea, a small town in the N. of Finland, at the N. 
extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia. It stands on a small 
island in the river Tornea; Lat. 65° 50’ N., Lon. 240 10 
E. It is often visited in summer by travellers, anxious 
to witness the singular spectacle of the sun remaining 
above the horizon both night and day at the summer 
solstice. 

Toro, a small island in the Mediterranean, off the S.W, 
coast of the island of Sardinia. 

Tor’o, a city of Spain, prov. of Leon, on the Douro, 19 
m. from Zamora; pop. 7.608. 

Toro, (Boca De +) “Bull's Mouth,” in Cen. America, 
a strait connecting Chiriqui lagoon with Caribbean sea. 

Torok-Betze, or Tvrkisu-Betscuy, (tor-vk-bels,) a 
town of Hungary, on the Theiss. Pop. 5,400. 

Toron to, a city, and since 1867 the cap. prov. Ontario 
and York co., on the N. shore of Lake Ontario, and the 
cap. of Upper Canada from 1794 to 1841, and of the 
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Fig. 2515. — COMMON TORPEDO. 


united provinces, with Quebec, alternately, until 1858. 

custom house, and post-office, opera-house, city hall, St. 

tily situated and carrieson an extensive trade: manufac- 
Toropez , a town of Russia, on the Toropa; 
Torped'inous, a. Pertaining to, or presenting the 
Torpedo, n.; pl. Torpevors. [Lat., from torpeo, to 

which the fish diffuses through any one who touches it, 

color above and light beneath; and the tail is short, 

dowed is form 

side of the head, 

gills and the an- 

It is reported 

the electric power of the torpedo. On once seizing this 

and from thence to the shoulder, which was followed by 

drop the fish. Each time he touched it, the same sen- 

electric power of course ceased to exist along with it. 

Ray and Cramp-fish. 

and of moving the structure being derived from com- 

practical results have hitherto followed. 

devised by Fulton, 1805; subsequently perfected by 

ri 

civil war, and now employed by all maritime nations 

to friend and foe, and presents the especial difficulty 

its simplest forms, the self acting 7., of which there are 

it. The upper part, B, 

while the lower end, 

varying from 100 to —— 

case, C. filled with 

taining sulphuric acid 

by the ringed end of 

top of the T., and some 

joint at F; and to 

time extending the 

called feelers, are at- Fig. 2516.— SELF-ACTING TORPEDO. | 

G, the rod E, is deflected from the perpendicular: the 

explodes the powder. The electric 7. are of two sorts: 

battery, look along lines intersecting at the machine. 

when both observers simultaneously connect, the elec- 


T. contains many superior public and private buildings; 
among the former are the university, government house, 
Lawrence hall, several colleges, free schools, and the 
legislative building. 7. has an excellent harbor, is pret- 
tures annually over $15,000,000, Pup. (1881) 86,415, 
Toron to, in /owa, a post-village of Clinton co. 
y 9 
Torose’, To'rous, a. [Lat. torosus, from torus.) (Bot.) 
Protuberant ; as, a torose petiole. 
characteristics of, a torpedo; stupeſying; exercising a 
benumbing or repellent influence. 
benumb.) (Zodl.) A genus of fishes, family Ratide. 
The T., so called in consequence of the electric shock 
inhabits the European seas, is flat, and of a nearly cy- 
lindrical form; the skin is smooth, and of a dark-brown 
with the dorsal fims placed in close proximity (Fig. 2515). 
The ing ke a aed with which this creature is en- 
of two organs 
lodged on either 
aud encom- 
passed by the 
terior border of 
the pectoral fins. 
that an Italian 
physician, of the name of Redi, was the first to discover 
fish, and grasping it with his hand, he felt a prickling 
sensation, which extended along the arm to the elbow, 
a sort of trembling of the muscles and a sharp oppres- 
sive pain in the elbow, which caused him instantly to 
sation returned, but in a less degree after each shock, 
till at the end of three hours the fish died, and the 
It has been ascertained that the power of this fish is of a 
purely electrical character. The T. is also called Electric 
(Naut.) A term applied to certain vessels constructed 
for navigating under water; the power of sustaining life 
pressed air. Various designs of this class have at vari- 
ous times been brought to experimental test, but no 
(Navy) A machine for blowing up ships, invented by 
Mr. D. Bushnell, of Connecticut, in 1776; first efficiently 
Colt, and used by the Russians in the mean war, 
1854; very largely used by the Confederates during our 
as a favorable weapon of defence. The torpedoes ure of 
two kinds, one self-ucting, which is equally dangerous 
that it is no easy matter to fish it up without an explo- 
sion; the other class are fired by electricity. In one of 
many varieties, consists of a hollow iron cone (a b c, Fig. 
2516), water-tight, with a ring at b by which to anchor 
is lett empty, for the 
sake of buoyancy, 
A, is filled with gun- 
powder, the charge 
300 Ibs. At the top of 
the powder is an iron 
lime, and in it a tube 
of thin glass, D. con- ° 
The upper part of the 
glass tube is enveloped 
the iron rod, E, which 
passes through the 
distance above it. 
This rod moves on a 
make it more sensi- 
tive, whilent the same 
area of operation, the 
horizontal rods, G, 
tached rigidly to its 
upper extremity. When a shipimpinges on the feelers, 
ring at its lower end breaks the glass tube D; the acid 
acting chemically or the lime, generates great heat, and 
one in which two observers, at separate points in the 
wire circuit connecting the torpedo with the electric 
Each maintains the electric connection at his station so 
long as an enemy’s ship is over his line of view, and 
tric circuit becomes complete, and the powder is blown 
up, the skiy being of necessity where the lines of sight 
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cross. The remaining sort of electric 7. is self-firing. 
A covered wire is laid from a battery on shore to the 
outside of a metal cylinder in the middle of the torpedo, 
The other pole of the battery is connected by a wire 
with the water. An iron rod rises from the centre of 
the torpedo, with attached feelers. Its lower end has a 
certain play within the metallic cylinder, When an 
enemy’s ship approaches, the shore communication is 
made complete by attendants on the laud: if the ship 
strike the feel-rod, the lower end is brought against the 
side of the cylinder, and from the strong conductivity 
of the water the entire circuit is immediately formed, 
when the apparatus explodes. The electric T. are best 
adapted for rivers or parts pear the shore. See Supr'r. 

Torpescence, (-pés’sens.)n. State or quality of being 
torpescent; torpiduess; numbness; stolidity ; stupidity. 

Torpescent, (-pés‘sent,) a. (Lat. torpescens.] Becou- 
ing torpid or numb, or incapable of motion. 

Torpid, a. (Lat, trpidus, from trpeo, to be motion- 
less.) Stitf; benumbed; stupefied; having lost motion, 
or the power of exertion or feeling; as, a torpid animal. 
— Hence, dull; stupid; stolid; lazy; sluggish; inac- 
tive; as, a torpid nature, 

Torpid'ity, Tor’pidness, Tor’pitade, n. 
State of being torpid; numbness. — Hence, sluggish- 
ness; dullness; laziness; stupidity. 

Tor’pify, v.a. (imp and pp. TORPIFIED.) [Lat. tor- 
pidus, aud facio, to make.) To numb or benumb; to 
make torpid, 

Tor por, n. [Lat., from torpeo.] State of being torpid; 
numbness; inactivity; loss of motion, or of the power 
of motion. — Hence, dullness; sluggishness; stupidity. 

Torporifie,a. Having a tendency to stupefy or to 
produce torpor. 

Torquay, (tor-ke,) a watering-place of England, on the 
S. W. coast of Devon, 18 m. S. of Exeter; pop. 17,000. 
Torque, Tore, (tork,) n. [Lat. torques) (Archæol.) 
Among the ancient Celtic, Gallic, and Teutonic races, a 
collar or neck-chain of thick gold wires twisted together. 

Torqued, (torkt,) a. (Krom Lut. torquere, to twist.) 
Wreathed; twisted; intertwined. 

(Her.) Bent; twisted: — us a dolphin haurient, rep- 
resented in the form of the letter 8. 

Torre del Greco, (tor del gravku,)a town of S. Italy, 
at the fuot of Vesuvius,7 m. from Naples. It was totally 
destroyed in the eruption of 1795. op, 10,411. 

Torre dell' Annunziata, (-a-noon-che-a'la,) a town 
of S. Italy, on the S. base of Vesuvius, 13 m. S. E. of 
Naples; pop. 15,247. 

Torre don Gimeno, (-je-mai'no,) a town of Spain, 
on the Solado, 10 m. from Jaen; pop. 6,700. 

Torrefaction, (-/uk’shun,) m. (Fr., from Lat. torre- 
Jucio.) Act of torretying; operation of drying by a 
fire; the operation of roasting ores: also, the drying or 
roasting of drugs on a metallic plate, placed over or 
before coals of fire, till they become friable to the 
fingers, or till some other desired effect is produced. — 
State of being torrefied. 

Tor’refy, v.a. [Fr. torréfer.] To make dry by heat 
or fire. 

(Metail.) To roast or scorch, as metallic ores. 
(Harm.) To dry or parch, as drugs. 

Tor'rent, n. [Fr., from Lat. torrens — torreo, to burn.) 
A violent, rushing stream of water falling suddenly 
from high lands or mountains, where there have Leen 
heavy rains, or an extraordinary dissolution of snow; a 
violent, rushing stream of any other fluid, as of lava; 
A stream suddenly raised, and running rapidly, as down 
a precipice ; as, a roaring torrent. — Metaphorically, any 
violent or rapid flow, or strong current; as, a torrent of 
words, 

—a. Rushing or rolling in a rapid stream; as, “ waves 
of torrent tire.” — Milton. 

Torrente, (tor-ent'e,) a town of Spain, 5 m. from Va- 
lencia; pop, 5,626. 

Torrential, (-rén’shal,) a. Caused by, or exhibiting 
the characteristics of, a torrent. (R.) 

Torren'tine, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, or 
rushing like a torrent. 

Tor’resdale, in Pennsylvania, a village within the 
limits of Philadelphia City, on the Delaware, 14 m. N. 
of the State House. 

Tor’res No’vas, a walled town of Portugal, 20 m. 
from Santarem; pop. 4,632. 

Torres Strait, a channel about 18 m. in width, lying 
between N. Australia and Papua or New Guinea, in Lat. 
9° 20 and 10° 40’ N., Lon 142° 30’ E. 

Torres Ve'dras, a small town of Portugal, in Es- 
tremadura, 28 m. from Lisbon: pop. 2,500. — It is cele- 
brated for the lines of defence established by the Duke 
of Wellington, to repel the approach of the French. 

Torrey, in New York, a township of Yates co., on 
Seneca Lake, M 

Torreya, u. [After Dr. Torrey,an American botanist, 
B. in the city of New Vork. 1798.) (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, order Taracræ, to which the name of Stinking- 
Yews has been given, from the disagreeable smell given 
off by the leaves and wood when bruised or burnt. They 
are small evergreen trees of N. America, China, or 
Japan, and grow from 20 to 50 feet high, with two-ranked 
linear or lnnceolate leaves and dioecious flowers. 

Torricelli, EvANGELISTA, a celebrated Italian mathe- 
mutician and philosopher, B. 168, at Faenza ; began his 
education under the Jesuits there, and completed it at 
Rome: was invited to Florence by Galileo, whom he 
succeeded as professor of mathematics at the academy 
of Florence. He is celebrated as the discoverer of the 
barometer, and for his improvements in microscopes 
and telescopes. D. 1647. 

Torricellian Tube and Vacuum. 
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[Fr. torride; Lat. torridus, from torreo, to 
perch Dried with heat; parched ; as, a torrid desert.— 
urning; parching; intensely hot; as, a torrid climate. 
Torrid zme. (Phys. Geog.) The zone of the earth in- 
cluded between the tropics of Cancer aud Capricorn. It 
extends from the equator, on both sides, to the parallel 
corresponding to the sun’s greatest declination, about 
2314 degrees. 

Tor’ridness, n. State of being torrid. 

Torringford, in Connecticut, a post- village of Lich- 
field co., 25 m. N.W. of Hartford. 

Torrington, in Connecticuf, n post-township of Lich- 
field co, 22 m. W. N. W. of Hartford, 

Torse, n. IFr., from Lat. tortus — torquere, to twist.) 
(Her.) A wreath or chaplet, 

Tor'sel. n. (Arch.) Anything in a twisted form. 

Torshok’, or Torjok, u town of European Russi 
fort. of Tver, on the Tverza, 35 m, from Tver. Manuf, 

lored Russian leather shoes and gloves. Pop. 18,000, 

Torsibil'itx, n. The tendency to untwist after being 
twisted; as, the torsibility of a cord. 

Torsion, (/or’shun,) n. [Fr.; Lut. torsio, from torqueo, 
to twist.] Act of turning, twining, or twisting; the 
twisting or wrenching of a body by the exertion of a 
lateral force. 

(Mech.) That force by which a thread, as of wire, re- 
turns to a state of rest after it has been twisted by being 
turned round on its axis. 

(Geom.) The departure of a curve from the plane 
containing three consecutive elements, 

Torsion balance, (Phys.) See ELECTROMETER. 

Torsional, (-tor’shun-al,) a, Pertaining or relating 
to, or resulting from, torsion; as, torsional force. 

Torsk, Tusk, Cusx, n. (Zodl.) Brosmius vulgaris, a 
fish of the family Gadida, abundant in the northern 
parts of the Atlantic Ocean. It is about 2 feet long, and 
is caught in the same manner as cod, 

Tor’so, n. [It.] (Sculp.) The trunk of the human body; 
—a term usually applied to mutilated statues from 
which the head and limbs are broken. 

Tors'var, or Tonzuund, a town of Transylvania, 20 m. 
from Kronstadt. Pop. 7,000. 

Tort, n. [Fr., from Lat. tortus, twisted] (Law.) A 
wrongful act, for which an action will lie; a form of 
action brought for the redress of wrongs not arising 
from breaches of contract. — Blackstone. 

| Torticol’lis, n. (From Lat. tortus, twisted, and col- 
lum, neck.) (Ad.) Same as WRY-NECK, q. v. 

Tortilla, (-teUya.) n. [Sp.] A kind of unleavened 
pancake or maize meal, baked on a heated hearth;—a 
favorite comestible among the Mexicans. 

Tortious, (tor’shus,) a. [From tort.) Injurious; done 
by wrong. 

(Law.) Implying tort. 

Tor'tiously, adv. In a tortious manner; wrongfully. 

Tor'tive, a. [From Lat, tortus.) Twisted; wreathed o 
as, the pine's tortive grain. — Shaks. 

Tortoise, (tor’tois, or tor'tis,)n (Fr. tortue, from Lat. 
torqueo, tortus, to wind, to twist.) (Zoùl.) The popular 
nume of a group of Chelonian reptiles, which once in- 
cluded the whole order, but is now much restricted. 
The popular name T. is never given to the marine Che- 
lonians, which are called Turtles, and althongh it is 
sometimes given — generally with a prefix, as Marsh T., 
River T., Fresh-water 7.— to the kinds which inhabit 
fresh water, yet when used by itself, it is commonly 
the designation of what are distinctively called Land 
Tortoises, which belong to the genus Testudo as now re- 
stricted, and the genera most nearly allied to it. See 
CHELONIA, TERRAPIN, TESTUDO, TURTLE, &c. 

(Mil.) Same as TESTUDO, q. v. 
Tor’toise-beetle, n. (Zoöl.) See Cassrpa. 
Tor’'toise-shell,n. (m.) The shell of the Testudo 

imbricata, separated into thin plates, and used for a 
great variety of decorative purposes. It softens in hot 
water, and if then placed in metal moulds, may be im- 
pressed with any ornamental figures; the horn being 
afterwards immersed in cold water, the figures become 
permanent. Razor- and knife-handles, combs, and a 
variety of ornamental articles are produced by this 
means. T. S. is so called because formerly all the che- 
lonia were confounded under the general name of Tor- 
toises. 

Tortola, one of the Virgin Islands, in the West Indies, 
Lat. 15° 24’ N., Lon. 64° 32’ W. It is 12 m. long, with 
a breadth of 4 m. 

Torto'na, a town of N. Italy, on the Serivia, 12 m. from 
Alessandria. Manuf. Bilk, &c. Pop. 12,876. 

Tortosa. a town of Spain, in Catalonia, on the Ebro, 42 
m. trom Tarragona. Manu,. Paper, glass, &c. Pop. 21,000. 

Torts'burg. See Torsvar. 

Tor'trix, or Tortric'idæ, n. pl. [From Lat. tortus, 
twisted.) (Zoöl.) A genus and family of nocturnal lepi- 
dopterous in- 
sects, com- 
prising an ex- 
tensive group 
of minute, 
generally 
dull - colored 
moths, dis- 
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Tor'rid, a. 


their Drone 
entire fore 
wings, which 
ſorm a trian- 
gle with the 
body when at 
rest. The lar- 
ve are naked 


fleshy grubs, 


Fig. 2517. — NEST OF THE TORTRIX. 
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which, for the most part, take up their abode in a leaf, 
curled up by the insect itself (Fig. 2517) and fastened 
with silken threads, forming a cylindrical tube, open at 
each end, which thus serves them for abode and food; 
others frequent the young buds and shoots of various 
plants, fastening several of the leaves together so firmly 
as to impede its growth; others, again, find their home 
in the pulpy substance of various fruits, particularly the 
apple and plum, 

Tortu’ga, (Sp. Turtorse, ] au island of the W. Indies, be- 
longing to Venezuela, in the Caribbean Sea, 55 m. W. 
of Margarita, 15 long, and 85 wide. 

Tortuga, an island iu the Gulf of California, 85 m. S. 
of Tiburon. 

Tortuga, an island off the N.W. coast of Hayti, 22 m. 
loug, and 5 m, broad; Lat. 20° N., Lon. 72° 36’ W. 

Tortugas, an island of the W. Indies, off the N.E. 
coast of Cuba, opposite the entrance of the harbor of 
Nuevitas, 26 m. long, and 6 broad. 

Tortugas, a group of islands belonging to the U. 
States, at the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico, 120 in. 
WS.W. of Cape Fancha, the S. extremity of Florida; 
Lat. 24° 37' N., Lon. 83° W. They are 10 in number, on 
one of which, called Bush or Garden Key, isa light- 

ouse. 

Tortulous, (tort'ū-lŭs,) a. (Nat. Hist.) Bulged out 
at intervals, like a knotted cord. 

Tortuose’,a. Same as Tortuous, g. v. 

Tortuos'ity, n. Same as Tortvuousyess, q. v. 

Tortuous, Tortuose’, a. (Fr. torturur; Lat. tor- 
tuosus, full of crooks or turns.) Wreathed; twisted; 
winding; deflected; bent in different ways; as, a tortu- 
ous road.—Deviating from right or straightforwardness ; 
wrong; erroneous; mischievous; as, a tortuous policy. 

Tor’tuously, adv. In a tortuous manner. 

Tor tuousness, Tortuos’ity, n. State of being 
tortuous, twisted, or deflected; wreath; flexure. 

Tor'turable, a. That may be tortured. 

Torture, (tortchur,) n. [Fr., from L. Lat. tortura, from 
tartus, to twist.) Acute pain; mental or bodily anguish 
or suffering; torment; paug; agony; as, the torture of 
a guilty conscience. 

In a legal sense, T. designates the application of bodily 
pain in order to extort confession from a suspected per- 
son or condemned criminal. Sometimes, however, al- 
though improperly, the term has been used to signify 
the torments to which condemned criminals have sub- 
mitted, as part of their punishment. With the ancient 
Romans, it was only practised upon the bodies of slaves. 
Judicial T. formed part of all the legal systems of Eu- 
rope wherein the Roman law was adopted; still, it does 
not appear to have been generally had recourse to until 
the 13th century. But when this severe form of pun- 
ishment received the ecclesiastical sanction, its employ- 
ment became painfully general. By the Inquisition it 
Was resorted to upon every occasion, and under its most 
terrible forms. The last instance of T. in England took 
place in 1640, and was abolished in Scotland in 1708, In 
France it was partially abolished by a decree of Louis 
XVI., in 1780; but it was not until the Revolution that 
it was finally swept away. Human ingenuity seems to 
have been boundless in the invention of instruments 
capable of inflicting the most exquisite and prolonged 
sullerings by means of Z. One of the most fearful aud 
most commonly resorted to was the Rack, g. v. 

—v. u. To put to mental torture; to pain to extremity; 
to torment; to vex; to harass; to worry: as, to torture 
one’s mind with jealous doubts.— To punish judicially 
with torture; to put to the rack; as, to torture a sus- 
pected traitor. 

Tor’turer, 2. One who, in former times, administered 
the punishment of torture; — hence, a tormentor. 

Tor'turingly, adv. So as to torture, torment, or 
harass. 

Torturous, (tort’yoor-iis,) a. Pertaining or relating 
to, involving, or characterized by torture; as, lorturvus 
punishment. 

Tor'ulous, Tor'ulose, a. [From Lat. torus.) (Bot.) 
Resembling a knotted cord; tortulous. 

To'rus,n. | Lat. a protuberance.) (Arch.) The semi- 
circular moulding at the base of a column (Fig. 650). 

(Bot.) Same as THALAMUS, q. v. 

Tory. n. [According to Archbishop French, a name de- 
rived from the Irish Rapparees, who robbed and plun- 
dered while professing to be in arms for the maintenance 
of the royal cause, and from them transferred, about the 
year 1680, to those who sought to maintain the extreme 
prerogative of the crown.] (Eng. Fol.) The name origi- 
nally given to an adherent to the ancient constitution 
of the English monarchy, and to the apostolical hie- 
rurchy; — opposed to WHIG, q. v.; —in a more modern 
sense, one who, in political bias and principles, always 
Jeans to Church and State, supports the regal, ecclesiasti- 
cal, and aristocratical institutions, as by law established, 
and is jealous of the extension of democratic power and 
radical constitutional changes; — the term is now ton 
certain degree extinct, the party-name now assumed 
being that of Conservatives, as opposed to the Liberals. 

(Amer, Hist.) One who, in the Revolutionary epoch, 
upheld the rights of the British crown, and favored its 
claims against the American colonies; a Royalist; — op- 
posed to Whig. 

—a. Pertaining or relating to the Tories, or to conserva- 
tive principles in politics or religion. 

To’ryism, (em,) n. The political faith and principles 
protessed by the Tories.— In the more modern sense, 
CONSERVATISM, as opposed to LIBERALISM. 


Toss, v.a. (imp. and pp. TOSSED, or Tost.) [Ger, stossen ; 
W. tosiaw.) To fling or throw with the hand; — partic- 
ularly, to throw with the palm of the hand upward, or 
to ling upward; as, to loss u ball, to loss a penny in the | 
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alr. — To lift or throw up with a sudden jerk or violent 
motion; as, to hes up the head, to toss a person in a 
blanket. — To cause to rise and fall: or to move one way 
and the other; to make to uphesve and to subside alter- 
nately: as, a boat is tossed on the waves. — To agitate, 
disturb, harass, or make restless; as, adversity tosses the 
temper. — To tumble over; to keep in play; us, he tossed 
over the books, volume by volume. — T toss off, to drink 
promptly or rapidly; us, he tossed off his magnum of 
claret. — To toss the ours. (Nuut.) To salute, by throw- 
ing the oars, blades up, in a perpendicular direction. 

—v.n. To be tossed.— To roll and tumble; to writhe; 
to be in violent commotion; as, tossing and tumbling 
from one side to the other. 

To toss for, to gumble for; to throw dice for; as, to 
toss for drinks. — To toss up, to throw a coin into the 
air, and wager on which gide it will drop; as, to toss up 
for choice of ground. 

n. Act of tossing; a throwing upward or with a jerk; 
as, the zoss of a pancake. — A throwing up of the head 
with a jerk, 

Tos’ser, n. One who tosses, 

Tos'sily, adv. Scornfully ; contemptuously. 

Tos'sing. n. Act of throwing upward ; u violent com- 
motion; a sudden rising and falling; a rolling and 
tumbling. 

Toss’pot, n. An habitual toper; a drunkard. 

Tos’sy, a. Tossing the head, ns in scorn or pride; — 
hence, supercilious; proud; contemptuous, 

Tost, imp. and pp. of Toss, q. v. 

Tot. n. Anything wee or small ;—used as a term of 
fondness. 

To'tal,a. [Fr.; L. Lat. totalis, from Lat totus, all, the 
whole.) Whole; full; complete; as, the total amount, 
a total loss, 

Integral; not divided; entire; ns, total responsibility. 

—n. The whole; the whole sum or aueunt; as, to form 
a total, 

Total'ity, m. [Fr. totalité; L. Lat. totalitas.] The 
whole sum, quantity, or umount. 

To'talize, v.a. To make total, entire, or complete. 

To'tally, adv. Ina total manner; wholly; fully; en- 
tirely ; completely; thoroughly; as, the thing is totaly 
impossible. 

To'talness, n. State or quality of being total. 

Tota na. a town of Spain, in Murcia, 12 iu. from Lorca; 
pop. 9.137. 

Tote, v.a. [Etymol. unknown.) To carry; to bear; to 
convey. (Colloq. U. S.) 

—n. [From Lat. totus, whole.] All; the complete or en- 
tire body or amount. (Colloq.) 

To'tem, n. A rude diagram as of a bird, beast, reptile, 
&c.;— used by the N. American Iudiaus as a symbolic 
appellation of a family. 

T’oth’er. A colloquial and vulgar contraction of the 
other. 

Toties quoties, ((d'she-cz kwd'she-éz.) [Lat.] As 
often as. 

To'tila, king of the Ostrogoths, who conquered the 
kingdom of Italy from Justinian, In 545-47 he was de- 
feated in several engagements by Belisarius; but after 
the departure of that general he regained possession of 
all the countries he had formerly taken. Slain in bat- 
tle, 552. 

Tot' nes. a town of England, in Devonshire, on the Dart, 
22 m. from Exeter; pop. 5,000. 

Totonicapan’, in Merico, a town of Guatemala, 100 
m. N.W. of Guatemala; pop. abt. 12,000, 

Tottenville, in New York, a post-village of Richmond 
co., abt. 20 m. S. W. of New York. 

Tot'ter, v. a. [A. S. tealtian, tzaltrian.] To vacillate; 
tu shake so as to threaten a full; to stagger; as, a tot- 
tering old man. — Ho shake; to reel; as, Troy toilers 
to her fall.’ — Dryden. 

Tot'terer, n. One who, or that which, totters. 

Tottle, ((o'U,) v.a. Same as Topp ie, q. v. 

To'ty, u. A Polynesian term for u sailor or fisherman. 

Toucan, (ohn, n. (Zodl.) Bee RAMPHASTIDA, 

(Astron.) A small modern constellation of the S. hem- 
isphere. 

Touch, (tich,) v. a. [Fr. toucher; It. toccare; Lat. 
tango, trom Gr. thinggano.] To come close to, so that 
no space intervenes; to come or be in contact with; to 
be in conjunction with; to put the hand, finger, foot, or 
anything else on or against; to hit or strike against; 
to meet; to be a tangent to; us, to touch one’s hat in 
saluting. — To perceive by the sense of feeling. — To 
arrive at; to reach; to come or attain to; as, “ I have 
touched the highest point of all my greatness,” (Shaks.) 
— To concern; to relate to; to have reference or regard 
to; as, your remarks do not touch the point at issue. — 
To handle slightly ; to deal with gently or superficially. 
—To meddle or interfere with; as, touch not anything 
without my permission, — To move, as the sensibility ; 
to melt; to mollify; to soften; to affect, as the mind or 
sympathies; as, a touching incident. — To make an im- 
pression on; to have ú tangible effect on; as, this chisel 
will not touch so hard a wood. — To mark or delineate 
with slight strokes; as, to ouch a sketch in crayons, — 
To infect ; to seize upon in someslight degree; us, u per- 
son touched with the small-pox. — To afflict, distress, or 
provoke; to treat with slight or contempt; as, he was 
touched to the quick. — To strike or play on, as a mu- 
sical instrument; as, “ With fairy hands she touched 
the strings.“ (Davies.) — To perform, as a musical or 
concerted piece; to play; as, the minstrels touched a 
lively tune. — To influence by impulse; to impel forci- 
bly; to sway; as, do not think to douch the bent of his 
disposition, — To affect with partial insanity ;— seldom 
used except participially ; as, le appears, ut times, some- 
what touched in his head. 
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To touch up, to renovate, or improve by adding slight 
touches, emeudations, or corrections; to repair; to re- 
store; as, fo touch up a picture, to touch pa faded eoin- 
plexion by means of cosmetics. 

v. n. To come or be in contact; to be in a state of junc- 
tion or connection, so that no space intervenes ; as, two 
spheres touch only at points. (G — To fasten; to 
attach to; to take effecton,—To treat anything slightly 
or desultorily in discourse or argument; to pass com- 
ment gently; — frequently before on or upon; as, to 
touch incidentally on a certain topic. 

(Naut.) To have the sails so set that they shiver 
when the wind comes cdgeways upon them. 

To touch and yo. (Naut.) To keep the ship as much 
in the wind's eye as possible. — T» touch at, to call at 
or pay a brief visit to; as, the ship touched at the Azores 
to take in water. — To touch on or upon, to come or go 
to for a short time; as, to tuuch upon the enchanted 
coast. — Dryden, 

—n. [Fr. touche.) Act of touching; contact; state of 
being touched; the junction of two bodies at the sur- 
face, without intervening space; as, a razor wounds 
with a touch that is scarcely felt. 

—Particular relation; personal reference or application; 
as, speech of touch to others. ( Bacon.) — Power of excit- 
ing or enlisting the affections or sensibilities. — An 
emotion, affection, or passion; us, * One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” (S4aks.)— Test; that by 
which anything is examined; tried quality; proof; 
criterion; as,“ He dares not put it to the touch.” (Mon- 
trose.) — A stroke; as, a touch of sarcasm ;— hence, rail- 
lery; animadversion ; reproof; censure; rebuke; as, a 
touch of conscience. — Single act or stroke of a brush or 
pencil on a drawing or picture; as, to apply the finish- 
ing touch. — Feature; lineament; portraiture; as,“ A 
son... the very same in every touch.” ( Dryden.) — A 
hint; a slight notice; a suggestion; an insinuation ; as, 
to give a touch to the memory. — Act of the hand on an 
instrument of music; — and Kents, musical notes; as, a 
crisp touch on the violin. — A slight essay; a brief 
sketch; a literary bagatelle; as, a sixpeuny touch. 
(Swifl.)— A little; a modicum ; a slight quantity iuter- 
mixed ; as, a touch of the Irish brogue, 

(Physiol.) One of the five senses. It is not confined 
to any particular part of the body, like the other senses, 
but, on the contrary, exists in all parts capable of per- 
ceiving the presence of a stimulus by ordinary sensation. 
It is, in fact, a modification or exaltation of common 
sensation or sensibility. It properly belongs to the 
outward covering of the body, the skin, but is also 
shared in a minor and modified degree by parts of the 
mucous membranes, which are, indeed, continuous pro- 
longations of the same substance. In no essential par- 
ticular, however, is it to be distinguished from the com- 
mon sensibility which resides in the deeper organs of 
the body. The nerves on which it depends are the same 
as those which confer ordinary sensation on the differ- 
ent parts of the body. There are certain parts in which 
the sense of T. is much more acute than in others; as 
the tongue, lips, hands, soles of the feet, &c. These are 
more abundautly than other parts studded with numer- 
ous papillze, on which this sense mainly depends. Exch 
papilla is abundantly supplied with bloud, and also con- 
tains one or more terminal nerve-filbres, on which ita 
exquisite sensibility depends. The papilla do net come 
into direct contact with external objects, but, like the rest 
of the surfaces of the skin, are covered with one or more 
layers of epithelium forming the cuticle or epidermis. 
By the sense of touch the mind is made acquainted with 
the size, form, and other external characters of bodies, 
The distinctness and intensity of a sensation in the 
nerves of T. depend in great measure on the degree in 
which the mind codperates with the feeling; for if the 
mind does not thus codperate, the sensation remains 
unperceived, and on the other hand, a painful sensation 
becomes more intolerable the more the attention is di- 
rected to it. 

(Paint.) The peculiar handling of a picture common 
to a painter, and by which his works may be known. 

(Mus.) Characteristic method of action; style of re- 
sistance of the keys of an instrument to the fingers ; 

a light touch; also the manner of fingering the keys of 
8 pianoforte. 

(Surg.) In obstetrics, the examination of the mouth 
of the uterus by manipulation. 

(Ship-building.) The middle of a plank worked top 
and butt, or in anchor-stock mode; also, the angular 
parts of the stern-timbers. 

Touch and go, just enough and no more; within a 
hair’s breadth; critically close or near ; as, it was touch 
and go whether he lived or died. (Colloq.) 

Touch'nble, a. Tangible; that muy be touched, 

Touch’ableness, n. State or quality of being touch- 
able. 

Touch’-hole, n. The vent of a piece of ordnance, and 
of smaller fire-arms. 

Touchily, (tich’-,) adv. In a touchy manner; techily ; 
with irritation; peevishly; with morbid susceptibility, 

Touch’‘iness, n. State or quality of being touchy. 

Touch’ing, a. Affecting the sensibilities; pathetic; 
moving; as, a touching scene. 

—prep. Concerning; with respect, regard, or relation to; 
as, touching your remarks I have no reply to make, 

n. Touch; the sense of feeling. 

Touch'ingly, adv. In a manner to touch the feelings 
or move the passions; pathetically. 


|Touch’-me-not, n. (Bol.) See IMPATIENS. 


Tou eedle, n. Among assayers, a small bar con- 
sisting of gold and silver alloyed with various definite 
proportions of copper; whereby, by comparing their 
color aud streak upon a piece of hard black stone, such 
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as basalt. with that of alloys of the precions metals, the 
relative qauntity of gold and silver is determined. 
Touch’-paper, n. Paper steeped in saltpetre, which 
burns slowly, and is used as a match for firing gun- 
powder and the like. 
Touchstone. n. Any test or criterion by which the 


qualities and merits of a thing are tested; as, Calanuty, Tournament, Tour'ney. n. [O. Fr. fournor, from 


is man’s true (ouchstone.” — Beau. and l. 
(Min.) Same as BASANITE, q. v. 
Trish touch-stone. (Min.) Sameas BASALT, q. v. 

Touch’-wood, n. Decayed wood used us tluder for 
catching fire from a spark. 

Touceh’y, a. Unduly or morbidly sensitive, especially 
to reproach or ridicule; petulant; peevish; irritable; 
apt to take fire upon trifling provocation, 

Tough, //) a. 
[ S toh; D. taai) That does not easily or readily 

k, yield, or undergo separation of its parts, by draw- 
ing, extending, or bending; possessing the quality of 


ductility or flexibility without brittleness; yielding to Tourne, 
us, lough timber, —v. n. 


force without warping or breaking ; 
a tough metal. — Firm; strong; compact; not easily in- 


jured or broken; capable of enduring hardship or rough | Tourniquet, (tur’ni-ket,) n. Fr., from Lat. tourner, 


usage, 

Hes ough, ma'am, tough is J.B. Tough and de-vilish sly.” Dickens. 
Stiff; rigid; fibrous; not pliant or flexible; not tender ; 
as, a tough beet-steak, a tough constitution of body. 

Viscous; inspissated ; tenacio ropy; not readily at- 
tenuated or separated 
gelatine. — Characterized by violence, severity, or im- 
ressive force of action; as, a lough struggle, a lough de- 
ate. (Colloq) 
Toughen, (tiif’n,) v.n. To grow tough, or move tough; 
as, steel toughens by hammering. 


(comp. TOUGHER; superl. TOUGHEST.) Tournay, (Wo . w foruticd towu of Belgium, prov. 


tenacious; as, tough glue or|Tourmois, (toor’nwah,) n. 
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and when rednced to thin slices, are much valued for 
making experiments on the polarization of light, aud! 
for analyzing the optical properties of other minerals. | 
The Red T, or Rubellite, possesses Considerable beauty. 
The finest kinds of T. are brought from Brazil, Ceylon, 
Ava, and Siberia, 


tourner, to turn, to wheel round.) (Chivalry.) A mur- 
tial sport or species of combat performed in former times 
by a company of Knights and cavaliers on horseback, for 
the purpose of exercising and exhibiting their prowess, | 
courage, and skill in arms, A T. ditlered from a joust, in 
that the litter was contined to the encounter of two 
persons only. As chivalry declined, aud as gunpowder 
revolutionized the art of war, T. gradually died out. 


of Hainault, 28 m. from Mons, on the Scheldt, Manuf. 
Carpets, stockings, Caps, with woollen aud cotton stulls 
geuerally. Pup. 44,778. 

(tur’ny,) n. Same as TOURNAMENT, q. v. 

[0. Fr. tournoyer.) ‘Lo tilt; to encounter in tour- 
name, 


to tur.] (Sury.) A baudage which may be tightened 
to any exteut by means of a screw, so as to exert pruss- 
ure upon a cushion and compress the arterial trunks 
to which it is applied; it is chiefly used to prevent 
hemorrhage in the operation of amputation. 

(Er. trom the city of 
Tours.) A former French money of account, worth one 
franc, or twenty cents American; as, a livre fournots. 
on, ((66r"unong,) a town of France, dept. of 
Ardéche, near the Rhone, 48 m. from Lyon, Manuf. 
Woollen and silk fabrics. Pup. 5,648. 


TOWN 


To'wardly, n. Apt; docile; tractable; ready to do or 
learn; compliant with duty; as, a towardly youth. 

Tow baat m A boat which is towed, or drawn by a 
tow-line. 

—A steam-tug used for towing other vessels, 

Towel, n. (Fr. Wuuille ; Sp. toulla, from Icel. theo, to 
wash.| A napkin; a cloth used for wiping the hands, 
and other parts of the body, after washing, and for other 
purposes. 

Tow’elling, n. Cloth for making towels. 

Tower. u. [A. S. tor, torr, tur; Fr. tour.] A lofty 
building, of a square, circular, or polygonal form, and 
often consisting of several stories; or, a building raised 
above the main edifice: a turret; as, the Tracer of 
Nesle -A citadel; a fortress; as, the Tower of London; 
hence, by analogy, a defender; as, the King’s name 
is a lower of strength.”—( Shaks.) 

—A sort of high head-dress, worn by females about the 
end of the 17th century; as, “lowers, curls, and perri- 
wigs.”— Hudibras. 

Round tower, See Rounp.—Tower bastion. (Fortif.) 
See Bastion, 

Tower of London. (Eng. Hist.) To feudal days, a 
powerful fortress; then, and for long after, a state prison 
of gloomy memories; bow, a government storehouse and 
armory, and still, in some senses, a stronghold, is an ir- 
regi quadrilateral collection of buildings on rising 
ground adjoining the Thames, and immediately to the 
east of the city of London. The space occupied is be- 
tween 12 and 13 acres, and the whole is surrounded by 
a moat of fair width, but no great depth. Usnally, the 
moat is dry, but the garrison have the power of flooding 
it. Seen from without, the moat is bordered within by 
a lofty castellated wall, broken by massive flanking- 

Within this wall rises a 


towers at frequent intervals. 
second of similar construction, but greater height; and 
within this, again, are the several barracks, armories, 
&c.; and in the centre of all, the lofty keep or donjon 


Tournure, (rn , n. [Fr., from tourner, to 
Contour; figure; shape. — A lady s bustle. 

Tournus, (ton, a towu of France, dept. of Saone- 

et-Loire, on the Saone, 19 m. from Macon. Manuf. 


Dr. d. To make tough, or tougher. 

Tough ish, a. Somewhat tough ; as, toughish meat. 
Toughly, (a fl.) ade. Ina tough manner. 
Toughness, (/“, n. State or quality of being tough 1 
Silks, 


(tool.) a town of France, dept. Meurthe, on the 
“13 m. W. of Nancy. 

dral. Manuf. Calicoes, inuslins, &. Pop. 8.147. 
Toulon, % ang.) a seaport of France, being the sec- 


ond naval port in the kingdom: dept. Var, at the bottom Tours. ((0rs,) a city of France, 


of one of the finest harbors of the Mediterranean, 32 
miles E. S. E. of Marseilles, and 190 miles 3.8.E. of Lyons. 
The town is strongly fortified, being surrounded by a 
double rampart, and a large and deep ditch, defended 
to the E., W., and N., by hills covered with redoubts. 
Both the old and new harbors are artificial. The latter, 
formed by hollow and bomb-proof jetties running off 
from the E. and W. sides of the town, is sufficiently 
extensive to accommodate 30 sail of the line, as many 
frigates, and an equal proportion of sinall craft. The 
entrance is shut by a boom, and itis never ruffled by 
any wind to occasion damage. The arsenal of 7. is one 
of the finest in Europe. The Bagne, instituted in 1682, 


is, from want of room on shore, established on board Tour ville, ANNe-HiLARion DE COTTENTIN, COUNT DE, 


some hulks; it is ocenpied by criminals condemned to 


It has a fine Gothic cathe-| Tonroukchauskh, a town of Russia, in E. Siberia, 


et-root sugar, &. Pop. 5,596. 

of Yeneseisk, on the Yenesc, 4,172 m. K. of St. 
Petersburg, and only 508. of the Arctic circle ; pop. 9,178. 
ap. of the dept. of In- 
dre-et-Loire, on the Loire and the Cher, 65 m. from Or- 
leans. It has «cathedral remarkable for its lofty spires, 
an episcopal palace, hotel-de-ville, exchauge, prefecture, 
and unmerous schools and learned societies. Manuf. 
Silk stutfs, woullens, hosiery, and leather. Tours was 
the scene of the repulse of the Saracens by Charles Mar- 
tel, in 732; aud, in subsequent ages, its castle, built on 
a rock, served more than once as a place of refuge for 
the royal family in times of commotion, At the begin- 
hing of the siege of Paris, 1870, a part of the government 
of the Détence Nationale took refuge here, but on the 
approach of the Prussians, the seat of the government 
was transferred to Bordeaux. Pop. 44,260. 


a French naval commander, born in Normandy, 1647, 
became captain in 1667, and distinguished himself under 


known as the White Tower (A, Fig. 545), once the court 
of the Plantagenet kings. 

Tower, v.n. To rise above other objects; to be very 
high or lofty; —hence, to rise or fly high; to sear; as, 
he towers above his fellows, 

Tow’ered, Tow’ery, a. Having towers; adorned 
or defended by towers, 

Tow’ering, p.a. Very high; elevated; as, a towering 
height, a man of towering stature, — Extreme; violent; 
excessive; surpassing ; as, he flew into a towering rage. 

Tower Hill, in Jiinois, a post-village and township 
of Shelby co., abt. 12 m. 8.W. of Shelbyville; pop. of 
township, abt. 500. 

Tower Hill. in Rhode Island, a post-village of Wash- 
ington co., 25 m. S. W. of Providence. 

Tow’erville, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Crawford 
co., abt. 12 m. 8. of Viroqua. 

Tow hee, Ground '-robin, Che’wink, n. (Z27.) 
Names commonly applied to the birds composing the 
genus Pipilo, family Fringiliidæ, distinguished by their 
Lill rather stout, feet large, the claws stout and curved, 


hard labor for ten years and under. The trade of the 
port was formerly inconsiderable, but it has been yearly 
increasing since the conquest of Algiers. T. was unsuc- 
cessfully besieged by Prince Engëne in 1707. Having, 
in 1793, been delivered up by the Royalists to the Eng- 
lish and aniards, it was retaken by the Republicans, 

e in which Napoleon I. gave the first decided 

proofs of his extraordinary military talents. Pop. 79,642, 
Toulon, (too'lon,) in „ie, a post- village, cap. of Stark 

34 m. N.N.W. of Peoria. 

Toulouse, (% los,) a city of France, cap. of the dept. 
of Mante-Garonne, on the Garonne; Lat. 43° 36 N., Lon. 
1° „E. It is large and well built, and has many 
fine public buildings, among which the most remarkable 
are the cathedral, the arehbishop’s palace, und the town- 
house, called Capitole (Fig. 1122). Manuf. Silks, wool- 
lens, leather, potteries, iron foundries, Ec. The last 
battle before the abdication of Napoleon L. was fonght 
here, April 10, 1814. between the French, under Marshal 
Soult, and the British, under the Duke of Wellington. 
Pup. 130,423. 

Toupee. Toupet. (( n. Fr. toupet] A curl, 
or artificial tuft or lock of hair; — also, a sinall wig. 

Tour, (toor, vulgarly pron. fawr,) n. [Fr, a turn; Heb. 
tur, to gu round.| A going round; — hence, a circuitons 
journey; an excursion; a rumble; as, the tour of En- 
rope. — A circular border or fillet of hair, worn on the 
head, especially by females. 

(/d) A turn; anything done in the order of routine; 
as. a (our of inspection. 

Tour de force. [Fr.] A feat of strength, skill, or 
dexterity. 

Dv. u. To make a tour; to go on a tour. 

Touraine, (oo rain) a former prov. of France, with 
Tours for its capital. It now corresponds to the dept, 
of Indre-et-Loire. 

Tourbillion, ((6dr-bil'yun,) n. [Fr. tourbillon, a 
whirlwind.) (Pyretechny.) A kind of ornamental fire- 
work, which, when lighted, undulates in the air, and 
presents the appearance of a fiery scroll. 

Tourcoing, (o0r-yo'd,) a town of France, dopt. of the 
Nord, 8 m from Lille, Meinuf. Cotton and worsted 

ad, camlets, plushes, and muslins. Pop. 28,908, 
‘ourguénelf, See p. 2409. 
ourist, (%% ¹ν e m. One who makes a circuitous 
Journey; a rambler abroad for health or pleasure, 

Tour malimne, (-lin,) n. Fr.] (., A name tor the 
more perfect forms of Scherl. It is chiefly composed of 
silica, alumina, boracie acid, Kc and has been divided 


tail considerably longer than the wings ; the upper parts 
generally black or brown, under parts white or brown. 

Tou ing. n. The act of drawing or hauling a vessel 
forward in the water by means of a rope attached to 
another vessel, or, if on a canal, to a horse or horses. 

Tow’-line, Tow’-rope, n. (Nat.) A small hawser, 
employed iu towing a ship, barge, &c. 

Town, n. [A. S. tún, from tynan, to inelose; Teel. tún, a 
pleasure-gurden; W. din, a camp; Guel. dun, u fortress.) 
Originally, a collection of huts or houses inclosed with 
walls, palisades, or hedges for safety. — Hence, specifi- 
cally, any collection of houses larger than a village, and 
not incorporated as acity.— In Eugland. any collection 
of houses to which belongs a market, and which is not 
an episcopal city: in n general sense, a borough. — The 
collective number of inhabitants resident in a town; as, 
the ¿en raised three regiments during the war,— A 
township. (Local U. S.) — In England, the court-end of 
London, or the people who originate and give currency 
to the fashions, tastes, and opinions of the day ; as, town 
begins to fill about the beginning of Febraary.— The 
Metropolis or any large city or its inhabitants, as op- 
posed to the country, or the people in it; as, the pleas- 
ures of the fown, to go to town, 

Man about town,a tashionable idler; a man of pleasure. 

Town’-elerk, n. An officer who acts as custodian of 
civic or municipal records, and enters all the official 
proceedings of a city, town, or borough. 

Town ’er’s, in New York, a post-village of Putnam co., 
abt. 90 m. S. of Albany. 

Town’-hall, n. [lown and hall.) A town-house; a 
guild-hall; a public building, or a large room in a 
building, used for transacting official business. 

Town’-house, n. A dwelling-house in town, in dis- 

i on from a country-house. A town-hall. (U. 8) 
ish, a. Resembling, or partaking of the charac- 
teristics of, a town; having reference to the inhabitants 
of a town. 

Town Line, in New Tork, a post-village of Erie co, 
15 m. E. óf Buffalo. 

Towns, in Georgia, a N E. co., bordering on N. Caro- 
lina; area, 300 sq. m. It is drained by the Hiawassee 
River. Surface, partly mountainous. Capial, Hia- 
wassee. 

Town'send. in Delaware, a post- village of New Castle 
co., 29 m. 8.W. of Wilmington. 

Townsend, in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 
ship of Middlesex county, 40 miles W. N. W. of Bos- 
ton. 

Townsend, in Ohio, a township of Huron county, 
7 miles from Norwalk.—A post-township of Sandusky 
county. 


D Estrévs and Duquesne at the battles of Solebay and 
Agosta. In 1682-85 le participated in the expeditions to 
Tripoli and Algiers, and became vice-adiniral in the Le- 
vant in 1689. In the following year he held a command, 
under D Estréca, in the flotilla dispatched to Ireland to 
aid the cause of James II. In 1692 he was totally de- 
feated by the English fleet, at La Hogue; but he sub- 
sequently inflicted considerable damage upon British 
shipping in Portugal. D. 1701. 

Touse, u. A hauling; a pulling; a rumpus; a shindy. 

—v. a. aud n. [Probably from wase.) To pull; to haul; 
to drag; — hence, to make a disturbance, 

Tousle. (tow’z/,) v. 4. (Dim. of touse.) To pull, haul, 
or drag about; to tumble; to throw into entanglement 
or disorder. (Colloq. and vulgar.) 

Tous-les-mois, n. See CANNA, 

Toussaint L'Ouverture, 
(TOUSSAINT), 

Tow, 5.) v.a. [A. S. teogan, teon; Fr. touer.) To draw 
or drag, as u boat or ship, through the water by means 
of a rope, either from another vessel or from the shoro, 

—n. [Icel. %%%, to pull.) The coarse and broken part 
of flax and hemp, separated from the finer part by the 
process of hatchellinz.— Act of towing, or state of 
being towed: — principally used iu the expression to 
take in tow, in other words, to tow, as a ship. 

Towage, (020) n. [Fr. touage.} Act of towing. — 
Fees paid for towing. 

Towamen'sing, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Montgomery co. ; pop, ubt, 1,400, 

Towanda, in Minsis, a post-village and township of 
McLean co., 7 m. N.E. of Bloomington ; pop. alt. 1,400. 

Towanda, in Kansas, n post-village, cap. of Otoe co, 

Towanda, in Pennsylvania, a post-borongh and town- 
ship, cap. of Bradford co., 120 m. N.E. of Harrisburg ; 
pop. abt. 2,000,—A creek which flows into the N. branch 
of the Susquehanna River near Towanda in Bradtord co. 

Toward, Towards, prep. [A S. toward, toweard, 
coming] In the direction of or to; as, he went towards 
home.—Regarding ; with respect or direction to; touch- 
ing;—in a moral sense; as, if I feel no love toward him, 
I bear no enmity. — Nearly; about; little more or less 
than; as, he is toward fifty years of age. — With ideal 
tendency to; as, he looks forward towards better days. 
(Note, Both forms of the word are in good use by ele- 
gunt writers.) 

—adr. Near; at hand; nigh approach; in a state of pre- 
paration, 

To'ward, a. [A S. he. Apt; docile; ready to do or 
lenrn ;— opposed to froward ; as, a toward scholar. 

To'wardliness, To'wardness, n. Quality of 


being towardly. 
1015 


Seo L'OUVERTURE 


manganese-lithia T. ; 5, Lithia T. The transparent col- 
ored varieties are sometimes cut into riug-stones, &c., 


TRAC 


Town send Harbor, in Massachusetts, a post-vil- 
lage of Middlesex co., 42 du. N. W. of Boston. 

Townsend ville, in New York, a post- village of Se- 
beca cw. pop. abt, 300, 

Towns folk, (Se.) n. People of a town or city. 

Townshend, in Vermont, a post-village and township 
of Windham co., 90 m. S. of Montpelier; pop. abt, 1,650, 

Towa'ship, n. The district or territory belonging to Tracery, ((ri’ser-y,) n. (Arch.) The ornamental stone- 
a tuwn.—The public Janda of the U. States are surveyod 
first into tracts called townships, being in extent © m. 
squire, The subdivisions of the 7. are called seeriona, 


TRAC 


kept open, and we are enabled to receive and expel it iu 
greater or less quantity, or with more or less velocity, 


number of amall glands, which discharge a mucous 
fluid on its inner surface. 
(Bot.) A spiral vessel. 


the ramifications of the wallions, (Fig. 2518); also the 
decorations of corresponding character which are abun- 


its passage. Thus a passage for the air is constantly) Tractabil'ity, Tract‘ableness, n. 


as in singing or declamatiun. It is supplied with w great) Tract‘able, a. 


work in the upper part of Guthic windows, formed by|Treaet‘ably, ade. 
Tracta'rianism, n. (Theol) Kune as Puseyism 


TRAD 2371 


Lat. trac- 
State or quality of being tractable, docile, or 
manageable; docility, 

Lat. tractabilis, from tracto, to lead 
or handle, That may be easily led, managed, or taught; 
Bovernable; teachable; docile; as, a tractable child, a 
tractable benst —That may be bandied; tangible; feasi- 
ble: practicable; as, tractable ideas, 

n a tractable or docile manner. 


tubilitas. 


Nee Pusey. 


each 1 m. square and containing 040 acres; those are 
subdivided into quarter-sections, aud from that iuto 
lots of 40 acres each. 


Towns man. n.; pl. TowxsugN. An inhabltant of a 


town; a fellow-citizen, — Iu New kKugtaud, a SELECT- 
MAN, g. v. 

Town’-talk, (-tawk,) n. The common talk of a place, 
or the object of public conversation; as, ber conduct 
was the t,. 

Town'ward, Town wards, ado. Toward a town; 
in the direction of a town. 

Tow’-path, Tow'ing-path, n. A path alongside 
a canal, &c., used by men and borses that tow bouta. 

Tow’-rope, n See Tow-uing. 

Tow'ser. Ton zer. Tou zer, n. [From fous.) A 
common name for a watch-dog. 

Tow sontown, in Marylund, n post-village, cap. of 
Baltimore co., 7 m. N. of Baltimore. 

Towy. ((de, a. Composed of, or resembling tow, 

Tox'away River, in S. Curoling, flows into the Su 
vanna Kiver from Pickens dist. 

Toxic, Toxical, teil-) a. [From Lat. toricum ; 
Gr. tazikım.] Poisonous; having reference to poison. 
Toxicological, (U.,) a. Pertaining or relating to 

toxicology. 

Toxicologint, (-kdl’ojist,) n. One skilled in the sci- 
ence of toxicology; the writer of a treatise on polsona. 
Toxicol ogy. n. [Or torten. pertaining to a bow 
and arrow (and as arrows were frequently poisoned, 
hence a poison), and logos, doctrine.) That branch of 
medico-chemical science which treats of poisons and 
their antidotes, or of the morbid and deleterious elects 
of excessive and inordinate doses and quantities of drugs 

And medicines, commonly called poisoning. 

Tox’‘odon, (téks-,) n. Ir. turm, n bow, and odeus, 
odantos, a tooth.) (Pal. 
peds connecting the pachydermal with the rodent order, 
and distinguished by the curved form of the teeth. The 
ouly species known (T. platensis) was as large as the 
hippopotamus, and appears to have been restricted to the 
warmer parts of 8. America. 

Toy. w. [Sansk. for, to play; W. igan, a 22 A 
child's plaything; x bauble. — A thing that «fords di- 
version, bat which is of no real worth; a bagatelle; a 


trifle; a knick-kuack.—A trivial matter — A quaint] 
fancy; an odd conceit; a whimsey.— Amorous dalliance ; | 


play; sport; pastime. 
—v.n. To wanton; to dally in an amorous manner; to 
trifle; aa, to toy with a woman. 
Toy'er, n. One whe toys or trifles. 
wer aay: adv, Ina playful or toying manner. 
Toy ishly, adv. In n toyish manner. 
Toy ishness, n. Stute or quality of being toyish, 
Toy’man, n.; pl. Torwen. A dealer in toys. 
To ziness, n. State or 8 of being boxy, (n.) 
To'zy, a. Soft, like wool that has been teased. (R.) 
Tracadie, (trak‘a-d-,) iu Nova Scotin, n seaport-town 
of Sydney co., un St. peores Bay, 115 m. N.E. of Halifax 
Trace, (irãs,) n. [Fr.; Ít. traccia; L. Lat. trucca, from 
Lat. tractus, a drawi 


the trace of a deer. — A mark, impression, or Visible up- 

rance of anything left when the thing itself no 

nger exists; remains; token; as, a people without 
any traces of laws or religion, 
( Fort.) The plan of a work. 

—pl. Ina harness, the straps, chains, or ropes by which 
a carriage, sleigh, wagon, &c., is drawn by horses. 

Trace, v.a. (Fr. trucer, from Lat. tractare.) To pass 
through; to walk over; as, to trace a street. — To mark 
out; to draw or delineate with marks; particularly, to 
copy, as a drawing or engraving, by taking a duplicate 
of the lines on a thin sheet of paper. — To follow by 
tracks or footsteps; to follow by some mark that bas 
been left by something which has gone before; as, to 
trace an Indian by bis trail.—To follow with exactitude ; 
as, “tracing by word."— Denham, 

Traceable, ((rds‘a-bl,) a. That may be traced. 

Trace‘ably, adv. In a traceable manner. 

Tracer, (trd’ser,)n. Ove who, or that which, traces, 
or follows by marka. 

Trachea, ((rd’ke-ah,) u. : pl. TR. L. Lat, from 
Gr. trachys, rough. (Anat) The cartilaginous and 
membranous canal (Fig. 425) through which the air 
passes into the lungs, NAA known us the wind- 
pipe. Its upper part is called the larynx, the upper- 
most and smallest part of which is called the epiglottis, 
being over the glottis or mouth of the larynx, and serv- 
Ing to close the passage to the lungs in the act of awal- 
lowing. (See Larynx.) From the lower end of the 
larynx the canal takes the name of T, or arteria, 

extends so far down na the fourth or fifth vertebra 
of the back, where it divides into two branches, which 
are the right and left bronchial tubes, Like the larynx, 
it is formed of cartilages, united to each othe: by means 
of very elastic ligamentons fibres. It is also furnished 
with hy or muscular fibres, some of which pass 
through its whole extent longitudinally, while others 
are carried round it ina circular direction; and hence 
it may shorten or lengthen itself, or contract or dilate 


dantly used in Gothic architecture on panellings, ceil-|Traetile, ((rdkt'il,) a. [From Lat. tractum, to draw.) 
ings, &c. These beautiful forms vary with every vari-| Ductile; that may be drawn or spun out in length; as, 
ety of Gothic architecture, In the Renaissance styles) a tractile substance. 
no attempt has been made to develop any new forms Tenetility, n. Quality of being tractile; ductility. 
Traction, (tr shun,) n. [Fr. from Lat. tractus, a 
drawing] Act of drawing, or state of being drawn. — 
A drawing toward; attraction; gravitation, 

Angle uf T. (Mech) The angle which the plane of 
the traces makes with the ground upon which any body 
is moving, — T. engine, a kind of locomotive engine for 
drawing heavy vehicles upon common roads, 

Tractive, a. That pulls or draws along; attracting. 

Tractor,n. [L. Lat.) That which draws, or is used 
for drawing. 

—pl. (Mai) Small bars of metal which were, formerly, 
supposed to possess certain metallic powers, and to cure 
painful affections and tuwors by being drawn over the 


part. 

Tract'rix, Tractory, n. [From Lat. tractum.] 
(Geom) A transcendental carve generated mechanically 
by a small weight attached to a string, the other ex- 
tremity of which is drawn along u fixed line —Huygeus. 

Tra‘cy, in Indiana, a village of Huntington cu., 10 m. 

M E. of 88 ' 
racy City, in Tennessee, a t-village of Marion co., 
05 88 SE of Nashville. = lag 

Tracey ville, in Jynnsylranta, a village of Wayne co., 


` lm. E. ot Honesdale. 
A. D, 1260. 


01 
An extinct genus of quwiru- Tra’cheocele, n. 


g.] A delineation; a mark left by) 
anything passing; a footprint; a track; a vestige; as, | 


of tracery, and for the most part they have not em- 

ployed this feature at all, the windows being aguin te- 

ool to mere apertures, which not unfrequently dis- 
the whole design, 


Pertaining or having reference to the 


a 

[Fr., from Gr. tracheia, the wind- 
pipe, aud ké/é, a tumor.) (Wed.) An enlargement of 
the thyroid gland, 

Tracheotomy, ((ral:-ke-ot’o-mz,) n. [Gr. tracheia, and 
temno, I cnt.) (Surg.) The operation of cutting into 
the trachea, for the purpose of admitting air into the 
lungs when the upper part of the air-passages is ob- 
structed, or for the extraction of foreign bodies from 
the trachea. It is necessary in many diseases, and, 
though not withont danger, it ia often the means of af- 
fording instant relief, After the opening is effected, a 
small silver tube ia introduced, through which the opera- 
tion of breathing is carried on. 

Trachi'tis, n. [Lat.] (Med) 
trachea. 

Trachyte, (rds. ) n. [Fr., from Gr. trachys, rugged.) 
(Min.) A variety of lava which is often purphyritic, 
and when containing hornblende and augite passes into 
varieties of trap. as basalt, greenstune, dulerite, 4c. 

Tracing, n. Tion trace.) Act of one who traces ; 
especially, the net of copying the line of a drawing 
superimposed on thin paper. — A conrse; a regular 
track or path. — A mechanical copy of an original, pru- 


Inflammation of the 


| 


duced by following its Hines, through the aid of a trans- | 


parent mediam.— Furrvolt. 
Tra‘cing-paper,n. A transparent paper, which en- 


passed over it, and will allow the pencil or pen to be 
used in producing a fac-simile, by fullowing the lines of 
the original. — Firhalt. 

Track, n. Fr. trace, from Lat. tractus—traho, to draw.) 
A mark left by something that has passed along; as, the 
track of a carriage, the track (or wake) of a ship. — A 
mark or impression left by the foot, either of man or 
beast; footprint; trace; as, the blood-hounds were set 
on his track. — A road; a beaten path or passage; as, he 
pursued the straight track.—Way ; course; us, the track 
of a comet. 

(Civ. Engin.) The permanent way of a railroad: ns, 
the engine got off the track. — Track-master, one who 
has charge of a railroad track. 

—v. a. To follow the guidance of a trace, or of footprints ; 
to pursue a trail; as, to track an Indian. 

(Naut.) To tow; to draw a vessel or boat, by a line 
reaching from her to the shore or bank, 

Trackage, (trūk'aj,)n. A drawing or towing. 

Trucker. n. One who, or that which, tracks, 

Track’less, a. Having no track. 

Track’-road, n. A towing-path. 

Track’-scout, n. Same as TRECK8CHOYT, q. v. 

Tract, n. 
along.) 
a quantity of lan 


tinnity; length; extent; as, a tract of time. 


Tract Society, a society for printing and promoting the 


sale of religions books. The first English society of 
the kind was established iu 1701. 


many of them issue a large number of publications. 
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[Lat. tractus, from traho, tractum, to drag 
Anything drawn out or extended, — A region; 
and water, of indefinite extent; as, 
a tract of ground, — A composition shorter than a trea- 
tise, in which some particular object is treated, generally 
in the form of a pamphlet; as, a religious tract. — Cou- 


The first in America 
was the Methodist Book Cimecern, originally established 
in Philadelphia, and which issued its first publication 
in 1750. At the present day almost every religious de- 
nomination has its Tract or Publication Society, and 


| 


ables n print or drawing to be clearly seen when it is -r. u. To be e 


Trade, n. 


Sp. truta, traffic, from L. Lat. tractare, to 
bargain.) minerce; traffic; barter; act or calling 
of exchanging commodities by barter, or the business 
of buying aud selling for money; especially, the harter 
or purchase and sale of goods, wares, and merchandise, 
either by wholesale or retail, — The business which a 
person has learned, and which he carries un, for obtain- 
ing a subsistence, or for the acquisition of profit ; occu- 
pation; = ular employment, whether manual or 
mercantile, as distinguished from the liberal arts and 
learned professions, and from agriculture; as, the (rude 
of a carpenter.—Business carried on; occupation ;— in 
a somewhat contemptuons sense; as, to cheat people is 
lis (rade, — Instruments of any occupation — Habitual 
exercise; custom: babit; standing practice; as, “Thy 
sin's not accidental, but a trade.” (Shaks.) (R.)}—A com 
pany or firm of persons associated in the same business 
or occupation; as, no credit is the rule of the trade. 
Domestic, home, or inland trade, the exchange, or 
baying and selling, of goods within the country in which 
they were produced or manulactured.—Currying trade, 
that brauch of commerce which has reference to the 
carriage or transportation of goods by water. — Fu, ein 
trade, the exportation and importation of commodities, 
or the exchange of the products of different countries, — 
Retail trade, the buying and selling, or exchange, of 
goods in small parcels. — Wholesale trade, commercial 
transactious in which cimmudities are bought and sold 
or exchanged, by the package, or in large quantities. — 
Board of Trade, in Englund, a department of the govt. 
having jurisdiction over all matters pertaining to trade 
or commerce.—Free trade, an exchange of commodities 
between nations, free from fiscal restrictions. 
in trade or traffic; to barter, or to 
buy and sell; to deal in the exchange, purchase, or sale 
of goods, wares, and merchandise, or anything else; to 
bargain; to carry on commerce as a busivess.—To buy 
and sell or exchange property, in a single instance. — 
To act merely for money. 


—r.a. To buy and sell, or exchange in commerce; as, 


to trade products. — To barter; to exchange; to swap; 


ns, to trade hats. (U. 8. 


Trade’-mark, n. have.) A symbol, emblem, or 


mark, which a tradesman puts upon, or wraps or 
attaches in some way to, the goods he mannfactures or 
has caused to Le manufactured. It may be in any form 
of letters, words, vignettes, or ornamental b 
Newly-recognized words may form a trade-mark. A 
common name of an article and of a place may, by com- 
bination, become a trade-mark. Alien merchants and 
traders have the same right of tection, in regard to 
their trade-mark as citizens. No property can be ac- 
quired in worda, marks, or devices which denote the 
mere nature, kind, saa guay of articles. Mere vuria- 
tions of arrangement of a trade-mark, with secondary 
additions and omissions, will justify an injunction. 
While there may be striking differences in trude- mar 
yet if in the last-made there is an ingenuity which woul 
deceive the court will interfere. By decision of Nov, 
18, 1879, the Suprime Court declared the U, S. trade- 
mark statute void, for the resson that Congress had no 
constitutional anthority to pass it. There is nothing 
in this decision to prevent congressional legislation in 
the matter of foreign T.-M, but it practically renders 
impossible any federal statutory protection for domes- 
tic T-M. e only statutory protection that the 
merchants and manufacturers of the country can look 
forward to for what has been called their commercial 
signatures, must be in the form of state legislation, 
Acta of this kind now exist in some of the States, 
and will doubtless be in others. But, inde- 
pendently of federal or state legislation, property 
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in T-. is recognized and protected by the com- 
mon law, which affords a remedy by injunction and 
action for damages arising out of any case of infringe- 
ment. 

Trade’-price, n. A lower price allowed to members 
of the same trade, or by wholesale dealers to retailers, 

Trad'er, n. (Law.) One who make: it his business 
to buy merchandise, or goods and chattels, and to sell 
the same fur the purpose of making a profit. The 
quantum of dealing is immaterial, when an intention to 

cal generally exists. Questions as to who is a trader 
most frequently arise under the bankrupt laws; and 
the most difficult among them are those cases where 
the party follows a business which is not that of buying 
and selling principally, but in which he is occasionally 
engaged in purchases and sales, A farmer, who bought 
a large quantity of potatoes, not to be used on his farm, 
bnt merely to sell again for a profit, was also declared 
to be a trader. A butcher who kills only such cattle as 
he has reared himself is not a trader, but if he buy them 
and kill and sell them with a view to profit, he isa 
trader. — Bourier. 

Tra‘dersville, in Ohio, a post-village of Madison co., 
abt. 3 m. N. of London. 

Tradescan’'tia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Commelynacex, characterized by flowers in terminal, 
close umbels, subtended by 2 or 3 long, leafy bracts. 
T. virginia, the Spider-Wort, common in moist prairies, 
meadows, &c., in the Middle and Western States, is 2-3 
feet high, flowers of a deep, rich blue, soon fading. The 
juice of the plant is viscid and spins into thread; hence 
the common name. 

Trade’-sale, n. A bookseller's or publisher's sale, by 
auction, of new books, 

Trades man. n.; pl. TRADESMEN. [From trade and 
mor A trader; a shopkeeper; especially, one who 
retails goods. 

—Any mechanic or artificer whose livelihood depends 
upon the Jabor of his hands. — Burrill. 

Trades people, Trades folk, n. People em- 
ployed in various trades, particularly shopkeeping, &c. 

Trades’-union, n. (Com.) An arrangement or com- 
bination entered into by the workmen of particular 
trades, or manufactures, in order to regulate the prices 
of labor, the hours during which labor is employed,and 
not unfrequently the number of workmen engaged by 
an employer, the number of apprentices bound to the 
employer or his foreman, and the number of journey- 
men. The purpose of a trades -nnion is, therefore, the 
settlement of the proportion which wages shonld bear 
to profits. The effectiveness of a trades-union depends 
on: (1) the esprit de corps of the workmen themselves; 
(2,) moral restraint; and (3), unfortunately, when men’s 
passions are heated, coercion exercised on those who 
are unwilling to join the trades-union or are indifferent 
to its real or supposed advantages; and (4,) failing the 


consent of the employer or general body of employers 
to the demands made by workmen, the lust remedy is a 
STRIKE, q. v. 

Trade’'water Creek, in Kentucky, rises in Christian 
co., and flowing N.W., enters the Ohio River between 
Crittenden and Union cos. 

Trade’-winds, n. pl. [So called because they are favor- 
able to navigation and the interests of trade.) ( Meteorol.) 
Winds which in the torrid zone, and often a little beyond 
it, blow generally from the sume quarter, varying, uccord- 
ing to circumstances, from N. E. to S. E. The cause of this 
wind is to be ascribed principally to the high comparative 
temperature of the torrid zone, combined with the rotu- 
tion of the earth from W. to É. As the heated air at 
the surface ascends into the higher regions of the atinos- 
phere, its place is supplied by the colder air rushing 
from the poles. This colder air, also becoming rarefied, 
ascends in its turn, and is carried in the upper regions 
towards the poles to supply the stream of the nuder 
current; and these under polar currents moving pro- 
gressively towards the equator from the zones where 
the earth’s motion is slower to others where it is more 
rapid, acquire an apparent relative motion in a westerly 
direction. As the currents from the two hemispheres 
meet near the equator, their meridional motions are 
there destroyed, and they therefore advance together 
with the remaining motion from the eastward round 
the globe. The regularity of the T. W. is disturbed in 
some places by local causes, and chiefly by the superior 
rarefaction of the air over land heated by the sun’s rays. 
They extend farther to the northward or southward ac- 
cording as the sun’s declination is N. or 8 ; and in some 
places they become periodical, blowing one half of the 
year in one direction, and the other half in the opposite 
one. (See Monsoon.) In the great Pacific ocean, how- 
ever, the trade-wind blows with a uniform and gentle 
breeze all the year round. 

Trading, n. The act or business of carrying on com- 
merce, 

Tradition, ((ra-dish’un,) n. [Fr., from Lat. traditio, 
from trado, I giveor deliver.) In its widest signification, 
whatever is handed down to us concerning the past; 
and in this sense, all history is 7. In its more limited 
sense, any knowledge banded down from one generation 
to another by oral communication. In the early ages 
of mankind, before the art of writing was introduced or 
practised, all history was thus handed down by oral 
communication. When these came to be written down 


long after the events had occurred, they partook more) 


or less of the opinions and judgments of those who had 
handed them down, as well as of those who had written 
them out. They differ materially, therefore, from events 
recorded by eye-witnesses, or written down at or soon 
after the time when they occurred. Historians, there- 
fore, distinguish between the two, calling the former 
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T., the latter history. Those who have observed how 
Much facts are distorted even in the present day, in 
passing from mouth to mouth, will understand how 
carefully the historian has to criticise the accounts that 
are founded on 7. The Jews believed that, besides the 
written law contained in the Old ‘Testament, Moses had 
delivered an oral Jaw, which had been handed down 
from father to son, and constituted their J., and is con- 
tained in the Talmud (q. v.), In the Roman Catholic 
Church, the term T. is applied to the doctrines supposed 
to have been communicated by Christ to his apostles, 
and handed down by them orally to their successors. 
The writings of the Fathers are regarded as containing 
these T.; and hence they are considered as equally bind- 
ing with the doctrines of the New Testament. 

Tradi'tional, Tradi'tionary. a. Pertaining or 
relating to, or derived from, tradition. 

Tradi'tionalism, Tradi'tionism, n. A system 
of faith bused on tradition. 

Tradi'tionalist, Tradi'tionist, n. One who ad- 
heres to tradition. 

Traditionally, Tradi'tionarily, adv. 

ition. 7 

Traditionary, (-dish’un-,) a. Traditional; pertaining 
or having reference to tradition; as, a traditionary ac- 
count of the Deluge. š 

Trad'itive, a. (O. Fr. traditif.] Transmitted by tra- 
dition; traditional. 

Trad ‘itor, n. [Lat.] (Eccl. Hist.) A deliverer;—a 
name of infamy given to those early Christians who de- 
livered the Scriptures or the goods of the Church to 
their persecutors to save their lives. —Milner. 

Traduce’, v.a. [Fr. traduire, to arraign; Lat. traduco 
— trans, and duco, to lead, bring.] To expose to public 
contempt ; to defame; to vilify; to calumuiate; wil- 
fully to misrepresent ; to assert as blamable. 

Tradu’cer, n. Que who slanders, vilifles, or calum- 
niates. 

Tradu’cianism, (-izm,) n. (Theol. and Eccles. Hist.) 
See the SUPPLEMENT. 

Traducible, (-di’si-bl,) a. That may be traduced. 

F ade. Slanderously; by way of defa- 
mation. 

Traduction, (-diik/shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. traductio.} 
Propagation ; derivation from the same kind or species. 
— Tradition ; transmission from one to another. — Con- 
veyance; act of transmitting or transferring; as, the 
traduction of animals from one place to another. 

Traduct’ive, d. That may be deduced or derived. 

Trafalgar, a cape of Spain, on the coast of Andalusia, 
at the entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar; Lat. 36° 10’ 
N., Lon. 6° 1’ W. It is noted for the naval victory gained, 
Oct. 21, 1805, by Lord Nelson, who fellin the action, over 
the combined fleets of France and Spain. See NELSON. 

Trafalgar, n. (Printing.) A large type used in print- 
ing hand-bills or posting-bills. 

Traf tic, n. (Fr. trufic.) Originally, business done or 
trade carried on beyond the seas; — specifically, trade; 
commerce, either by barter or by buying and selling ; 
— appropriately, foreign trade; as, a traffic in slaves. — 
Goods or commodities for market. (R )— The business 
transacted by a railroad with respect to the number of 
passengers, or the amount of freight carried. 

Trafiic-return, the periodical statement of the receipts 
for goods and passengers on a line of railroad, 

v. n. (imp. and pp. TRAFFICKED, (‘raffikt.) [Fr. tra- 
quer.] To trade; to pass goods and commodities from 
one person or persons to another, or others for an equiv- 
alent in goods or money; to barter; to buy and sell 
wares. — To trade meanly or mercenarily; as, “to 
tragic with thee for a prince’s ruin.” — Rowe. 

—v.a. To exchange in traffic. 

Trafficker, u. One who carries on traffic or com- 
merce; a trader; a merchant. 

Trag’acanth, n. [Lat. tragacanthum, from Gr. tragos, 
a he-goat, and acantha,u thorn.) (Bot.) See ASTRAGA- 
LUS and GUM. 

Tragedian, (J2,) n. Fr. tragedién ; Lat. tragædus.] 
A performer of tragedy on the stage; a tragic actor. 
Tragedienne, (irah-zhã-de-čn',) n. Fr.] A tragic 

actress. 

Trag'edy, n. 125 tragédie; Gr. tragédia, from the 
ancient Greek adjective tragos, melancholy, lamentable. } 
(Lit.) A species of drama in which the diction is ele- 
vated and the catastrophe melancholy; or, a dramatic 
poem representing some signal action or series of 
actions, performed by eminent persons, and being preg- 
nant with some great moral truth, generally having a 
fatal issue. — A fatal and mournful event; any occur- 
rence in which human lives are sacrificed by violence, 
more particularly by illegal or unauthorized violence; 
as, murder is a terrible tragedy. 

Tragetto, ((ra-jet'to,) a town of S. Italy, 8 m. from 
Gaeta ; pop. 6,194. 

Tragic, Trag'ienl. (tra) ix.) a. | Fr. tragique.] Per- 
taining, or relating to tragedy; of the nature or char- 
acter of tragedy ; as, the tragic Muse.— Fatal to human 
life; calamitous; sorrowful; mournful; as, the affair 
had a tragical ending. 

Expressive of trugedy, the loss of life, or of sorrow; sad; 
as, he spoke in tragic tones. 

Trag lenlly. adv. Ina tragical manner. 

Trag icalness, n. Quality of being tragical or la- 
mentable. 

Tragi-com/edy, n. [Fr. tragicom die.] (Tit.) A 
dramatic composition partaking of the nature both of 
tragedy and comedy. 

Tragi-com’‘ic, Tragi-com’ical, a. Pertaining, 
or having reference to tragi-comedy; partaking of a 
mixture of grave and comic scenes. 

Tragi-com’ically, adv. Ina tragi-comical manner. 
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Tragop’ogon, n. [Gr., goat’s-beard.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, order As- 
teracex. The salsafy, 
sulsify, or vegetable 
oyster, T. porrifo- 
lius, in 31 feet high, 
and leaves terminal, 
solitary, large, blu- 
ish-purple. This ex- 
otic is cultivated in 
gardens for the root, 
which is long, taper- 
ing, and nutritions. 
When properly pre- 
pared it has a mild, 
sweetish taste, 
which has been com- 
pared to that of the 
oyster. 
Tra’gus, n. [Gr. 
tragos. | (Anat.) The 
small cartilaginous 
eminence at the en- 
trance of the exter- 
nal ear; iu the adult 
it is beset with 
small hairs. 
Trahiras, ((ra-ee’- 
ras,) in Brazil, a 
town of the prov. of 
Goyaz, on the river 


Fig. 2519. — BALSIPY. 
Trahiras, 15 miles 


from its mouth in : =? 


the Maranhao; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Trail, v. u. [D. treilen, to tow; O. Fr. trailer.] To hunt 
by the track.—To draw along the ground; as, he 
trailed his legs. —To lay flat, or tread down, as grasa, 
by walking through. 

(Mil.) To lower, as arms. 

—v.n To be drawn out in length; as, trailing emoke— 
To run or climb, as a plant. 

Trailing arbutus. (Bot.) See EPIGÆA. 

—n. Track pursued by the hunter; scent or footprints 
left on the ground by the man or beast pursued ; as, 
they followed up the (rail.— Anything drawn to length; 
as, the trail of smoke. — Entrails, as of a bird or sheep. 

(Mil.) In artillery, that part of a gun-carriage which, 
in travelling, is hooked up to the limber, but when the 
gun is unlimbered for action, rests on the ground, form- 
ing a third poiut of support, the wheels being the two 
other points. 

Trail-boards. (Ship-building.) The curved work be- 
tween the cheeks of the bow. 

Trailing-springs, n. pl. (Mach.) The springs 
fixed on the axle-boxes of the trailing-wheels of a loco- 
motive-engine, which bear slightly against the side- 
frames, so as to leave as much weight as possible upon 
the thriving springs, and to assist in deadening any 
shock which may take place. 

Trailing-wheels, n. pl. ( Mach.) The wheels placed 
behind the driving wheels of a locomotive engine. 

Trail-net, n. A net trailed or drawn behind a boat. 

Train, ((rdn,) v.a. [Fr. traîner, from Lat. trahere, to 
draw.) To draw along; to trail — To draw or allure 
by artifice or stratagem ; to draw from act to act by per- 
suasion or promise; to entice, — To exercise; to dis- 
cipline; to instruct and form by practice; us, to train 
a people to the use of arms. — To break, tame, and ac- 
custom to draw, as oxen. — To teach; to educate; to 
bring up; to form by instruction or practice; — often 
preceding up ; as, he was trained up at Cambridge. 

(Gardening.) To lead or direct and shape to a wall 
or espalier; to adapt to a proper form by growth, lop- 

ping. or pruning ; as, to train a vine. 
(Mining.) To trace, as a lode of mineral, to its head. 


To train a gun. (ae) 
ject either forward or else abaft the beam, that is, not 
directly on the side, — Totten. 

v. n. To perform military drill or duty. 
—n. [Fr.] That which allures, entices, or draws along; — 


To point the gun at some ob- 


particularly, stratagem or persuasive artifice; as, 
“others lay trains and pursue a game.” ( Temple.) — 
Hence, a lure or trap. — That which is drawn along in 
the rear of some other thing; as. (I.) That part of a 
lady’s gown or robe which trails behind the wearer ; as, 
pages carried her (rain. (2.) The tail of a bird. — A 
retinue; an escort; a number of followers or attend- 
ants ; as, the king was accompanied by a train of nobles. 
—A series; a consecution or succession of connected 
things; as, a frain of events or of ideas. — Process; 
regular method; course of procedure; as, everythin 
is in train for the purpose. — A line of gunpowder laid 
to ignite a charge, or a mine. — The number of beats 
which a watch or clock makes in any specified time. — 
A continuous line of cars or carriages on a railroad ; as, 
an express train. — The series of wheels, &c., forming a 
movement in a clock or watch. 

Train of artillery. (Mil.) Any number of cannon, 
mortars, Åc., with the attendants and carriages which 
follow them into the field. — Campbell. 

Traina, (tri’na,) a town of Sicily, in the Val di Demona, 
on the Traina, 30 m. from Catania: pop. 8,215, 

Train' able. a. That may be trained. 

Train’-band, u.; pl. TRAIN-BANDS. A band or com- 
pany of militia. 

Train’er, n. One who trains up; an instrnetor; a pre- 
ceptor; especially one who prepares men for athletic ex- 
ercises, or horses for the race, &c. 

In the U. States, a militia-man when called out for exer- 
cise or discipline. 

Training, n. Act or process of bringing up or educate 
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ing; ecucation; act of preparing men for athletic exer- 
cises, or horses for the race; also, tae disciplining of 
troops. 

Train’-oil, n. The oi! drawn from the blubber or fat 
of whales, und from the fat of various other fishes, by 
boiling. 


Train’-road, n. (Mining.) A short tram-way for 


wagons. 
Traipse, v.n. [Ger. repni] To lonnge about in an 

idle, careless manner; to dawdle, (Colloq. and vulgar.) 
Trait, dt.) n. [Fr., from Lat. (ractus—truho, tructum, 
to draw.) A stroke; a touch.—A distinguishing feature 
or marked peculiarity or idiosynucrasy; as, a trail of 
Fr.] Sameas RESTAURATEUR, q. n. 


character. 
Traiteur,((rda'toor,)n. 
Traitor, (Ora tor) n. (Er. tratire ; Sp. traidor; Lat. 
traditor.| One who betrays his trust; a treacherous or 
perfidious person; a deceiver; one guilty of breach of 


faith. — Especially, one who betrays his sovereign or 


country; a person guilty of treason ; one who commits 
a breach of trust in surrendering a post, or any body of 
men placed under his charge, into an enemy's s hands, ex- 
cept when vanquished; one who intrigues, or takes up 
arms, against his country. 

Trai'torous, a. Acting the part of a traitor; treach- 
erous; guilty of treason; faithless; perfidious; as, a 
traitorous subject. — Consisting in treason or breach of 
allegiance: characterized by treacherousness ; as, a trai- 
tarnus plot, 

Trai torously, adv. Ina traitorons manner. 

Traitorousness, z. Quality of being traitorous; 
treachery. 


Trai'tress, n. [Fr. traitresse.] A female betrayer; a| 


female who is gnilty of treason or breach of trust. 
Trajan, (ruin. Marcus ULPIUS Trazantes, a Roman 
emperor, Was B, iu Spain, A. D. He served with his 
father in the Parthian and Jewish wars, and was con- 
sul in 91. He next served in Germany, and his moral 
and military virtues not ouly endeared him to the arwy, 
but recommended him to the emperor Nerva, who in 97 
adopted him, and created him Cæsar. Early in 95 he 
ded to the empire, and soon justified by his wise 
and vigorous administration the hopes of Nerva. A war 
with the Dacians began in 100, and occupied him three 
years. On the deleat of Decebalus, their king, T. had 
a triumph at Rome, and received the surname of Da- 
cicns. In 104 the second Dacian war broke out, which 
ended in 106 with the defeat and death of Decebalus, 
and the reduction of Dacia to a Roman province. T. 
then celebrated à second triumph, and the games ex- 
hibited lasted 123 days. For the next eight years the 
empire enjoyed peace, and T. applied himself to the 
duties of government and the execution of many impor- 
tant works fur the improvement of Rome, In Ul heset 
out for the East, carried on war with the Parthians, 
took Ctesiphon, Edessa, and other towns, subdued great 
part of Western Asia, and passed down the Tigris to the 
Persian Gulf, but being soon atter seized with illness, he 
set out to return to Italy. 
His ashes were carried to Rome. 
named “Optimus” 


wisest and best of emperors. Among his benefietions 


may be mentioned the humane and legal mode of deal- | 


ing with the Christians which he enjoit in his reseript 
to Pliny, appointed by i proconsul of Bithynia and 
Pontus. By his direction, Apollodorus, the architect, 


erected the amous column at Rome, which still bears his | 


name (Fig. 651)—one of the noblest structures of this 
kind ever erected. 

Traject’, v.a. [Fr. trajet, from Lat. trajectus, trajicere.] 
To throw or cast through, (k.) 

Trajection, (J/ shun.) n. [Lat trajectin — trans, 
over, and jaci, juctum, to throw | Act of trajecting: a 
throwing or casting over; transportation ; also, emission. 

Trajectory, n. That curve which a body describe 
in space when projected. When applied to ritle-shoot 
i it indicates the course of the bullet, which inste 
of 1 
creases more 
from the muzzle increases, 

Tralatiti « (tral-a-tish’un,) n. A metaphor. 

Tralee, (ra-, a town of Ireland, co. of Kerry, 60 m. 
from Cork; pop. 10,000. The town was destroyed in the 
rebellion of 1641. 

Tram, n. Sp. trama, weft.] A silk thread formed of 
two or more threads twisted together, used especially 
for the weft or cross-threads of the best quality of velvet 
and silk goods. — Simmonds. 

Tram ble. r.a. To wash, as tin-ore, with a shovel ina 
frame fitted for the purpose. — Smart. 

Tram mel. u. Fr. tramail, a drag-net — trois, three, 
and maille, Lat. macula, a mesh.) A net: particularly, 
a kind of loose net for catching birds or fishes. —An iron 
hook, of variable forms and sizes, used for hanging ket- 
tles and other utensils over the fire. —A kind of shackles 
used for regulating the motions of a horse or mule, and 


and more in proportion as the distance 


making him amble.—Hence, analogically, that which ob- 


structs freedom, progress, or activity ;— generally in 
the plural; as, the Crammels of 
servitude, 

(Mech.) An instrument (Fig. 
2520) for drawing ovals, much in 
use among joiners and other ar- 
tificers. It consists of a cross, 
CD EF. in which are cut two 
grooves at right angles to each 
other; and a beam, A B, carry- 
ing two pins, GH (which are 
clamped to A B, and slide in 
their grooves), as well as a pen- 
cil, P; these par's are called the 


— 


. 


Fig. 2520.—TRAMMEL. 


D. at Selinus, in Cilicia, 117.“ 
T was deservedly | 
by the senate, for he was one of the) 


g straight, forms a complete curve, which in-! 
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! cross and the beam. By turning A B round, the pins G H 
slide along the groves, and the pencil P describes an el- 
liptic curve. 

a. To catch; to intercept. (R.) - To obstruct; to 
hamper; to confine; to shackle; to eyeumber. 

Tram melled. d. (Man.) Having blazes on the fore 
and hind toot of une side, as if marked by trammels ; — 
said of a horse. 

Tram'inel’s Creek, in Tennessee, rises in Sumner 
co, and flowing N.W. enters Big Barren River in Warren 
co. in Kentucky, abt. 5 m. E. of Bowling Green. 

Tramontane’,z.audnr. Same as ULTKAMONTANE, Q. n. 

Tramore, ((ru-mor’,) a neat, regular, well-built town | 
of Ireland, co. of Waterford, on a broad, open, and dau- 
gerous buy in St. George's Channel; pop, 2,000, 

Tramp, v. [Icel. trampa.] To trample; to tread 
uuder foot. Fto cleanse, as Clothes, by treading upou 
them in water. — Simmonds. 

n. To travel on foot; to wander; tostroll; to ramble. 

—n. A travel or journey on foot; us, he had a long 
tramp.— A vagrant. — Ab iustrument used ur designed 
for trimming hedges, — Simmonds. 

—In Scotland, a plate of iron worn by ditchers below the 
centre of the foot, for working their spaudes.—Stmmends. 

Tramp er. n. Oue who tramps; a Vagrant; a stroller. 

Tram- plate. n. A flat picce of iron laid down as a 

| rail on a tram-road. 

Tram'ple. v.a. (Ger. trampeln. ] To tread under foot; 
particularly, to tread upon with contempt, scorn, or 
triumph. — To treat with arrogance, contempt, or it- 
sult. — To tread down; as, to trample gruss. 

Tram'pler. n. Oue who, or that which, tramples. 

Trampoose’,, v.n. To tramp; to walk in a tuilsume 
manner. (Vulgar, U. 8.) 

Tram ’-road, Tram-way. n. A road laid down 


—r. 
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Transcaucasia, (frans-kau-kai'se-a,) a tract of terri- 
tory belonging to Russia, aud extending between the 
Caucasus on the N, und Turkey in Asia and Persia on 
the S S. This name, however, lus no practical geograph- 
i gniticance, ns the Russians include the territory 
whic rit denotes in what they call the Caucasus, which, 
nominally included in European Russia, comprises the 
governments of Shomakha, Tiflis, Erivan, Derbend, nnd 

tis, The area of the Caucasus is 118 „306 sq. m. "Pop. 
463,7 

Transcend. (tran-sénd’,) v.a. ¶ Lat. transcendo — trans, 
and scendo, to climb.] To climb, step, or pass over; te 
rise above; to surmount; as, meteorological observa- 
tions not transcending the upper regivus, — To go be- 
youd; to pass over. 


“To judge herself, she must herself transcend.“ Sir J. Davies. 


To surpass; to excel; to exceed; to outdo; as, Shake 
peare’s genius transcended all the intellects of his time. 

Transcend'enee, Transcend’ency, n. [Lat. 
transcendentia.| A transcending; state ot being tran- 
scendent; supereminence ; super-excellence. 

Transcend’ent, a. [Fr. transcendant.| Superior or 
supreme in excellence; above others in merit; very su- 
perior; as, a man of transcendent probity. 

(Philos.) See TRANSCENDENTAL, 

Transcendental, a. (Fr., from Lat. transcendo.) 
Supereminent; highly excellent; surpassing others; 
as, tr anscendental qualities. 

( Philos.) Noting that which transcends or goes be- 
yond actual experience. This meaning is somewhat re 
stricted by Kant, who further draws a distinction be- 
tween transcendent and trunscendental. By the former 
he seeks “ to denote what is wholly yond experience, 
being neither given as an a posteriori nora priori ele 


with smooth beams of timber, blocks of stone, or plates 

of iron, for the easy transit of trains or wagons. 

| Tramutola, (tra- t, a town of S. Italy, 28 m. 

from Policastro; pop. 4,517. 

Trance, n. [Fr transe, from Lat. transitus — transeo.) 
An ecstasy; a state in which the soul appears to have 
passed vut of the body iuto celestial regions, or to be 
rapt into visions. 

“Abstract as in a trance, methought I saw," — Milton. 
(Med.) Same as CATALEPSY, q. v. 

Tranced, (transt,) a. Lyingin a trance. 

Tranco’'so, a seaport-lown of Brazil, 20 m. S. of Porto 
Seguro; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Tra ni, a town of S. Italy, on the Adriatic, 35 m. from 
Bari. T. bas a handsome cathedral, a court, a theatre, 
and a strong Castle. The streets are wide, well-built, 
and paved with flagstones, A considerable trade in oil, 
wine, corn, and cotton, which last is also manutactured 
here, is carried on. p. 24,220. 

Tranque, (tran’ka,) in Chili, an island off the E. coast 
of the island of Chiloe. 

Tranquebar’, a lortitied seaport-town of India, in the 
Carnatie at one of the mouths of the Cauvery, 140 m. 
from Madras. T. was originally a settlement of the! 
Danes. It was purchased by Great Britain in 1846. 
Pop. 27,000. 

Tranquil, ((rdnk'wil,) a. (Fr. tranquille: Lat. tran- 
. Free from strife, agitation, or disturbance ; 
quiet; calm; peaceful, 

Tranquillity, Tran quilness. n. [Fr. tranquil- 
lité.| Freedom from strife, disturbance, or agitation: a 
calm state; quietness; repose; as, the (ranquadily of a 
coutented mind. 

|\Tranquillization, (-24’shun,) n. 
lizing; state of being tranquillized, 

Tranquillize, ((rdnk'wil-iz,) v. a. [Fr. tranquilliser.] 
To render tranquil; to quiet; to compose; to allay 
when agitated or disturbed; to make calm and peace- 
ful; as, to Cranquillize the mind, 

Tran qwuillizer, n. Oue who, or that which, tran- 
quillizes, 

Tran quillizingly, ade. Sons to tranquillize. 

Tran’qailly, 4%. In u tranquil manner. 

Trans. A Latin preposition employed as an English 
prefix, having the signification of beyond, over, through, 
on the other side; as in transatlantic, on the other side 
of the Atlantic.—In a moral sense, it implies a thorough 
change; as, to undergo transformation. 

Transact’, v.a. Lat. transigo, transactum, to drive 
through.) To carry through; to complete; to do; to 
perform; to dispatch; to manage; us, to transact business, 

—v.n. To conduct matters; to treat: to manage. 

Transaction, (Cd. [Fr.; Late Lat. transac- 
tio.) The doing or performing of any business; man- 
agement of any affair. — ‘That which is performed or 
transacted; a matter; an affair; us, I had nothiug to do 
with the transaction, 

(Civ. Law.) An adjustment of a dispute between par- 
ties by mutual agreement, 

|Transact/or, x. [Lat.] One who performs or con- 
ducts any business. 

Transalp'ine, a. [Lat. trans, beyond, and Alpinus, 
of the Alps] Lying, or being beyond the Alps, in re- 
gard to Rome — that is, on the N. or W. of the Alps;— 
opposed to cisulpine. 

Transan ‘imate, v. a. 
mare, unimatum, to animate. | 

Transanima'tion, u. (Fr.] 
TION, J. „. 

Trausatlau'tie, a. [Lat. prefix trans, beyond, and 

eng. Atlantic] Lying, or being beyond the Atlantic; 
—when used by aj n in America, it has direct ref- 


| 
| 


Act of tranquil- 


[Lat. trans, across, and ani- 
To transmigrate. (k.) 
Same us TRANSMIGRA- 


ment of cognition — what, therefore, transcends every 
category of thought.” Transcendental he applied to sige 
nify the a priori or necessary cognitions, which, thoagh 
manifested in consciousness, as affording the conditions 
ol experience, transcend the sphere of that contingent or 
adventitious knowledge which we acquire by ex perience. 

T. anatomy, that branch of the science which treats 
of the essential nature and homologies of the parts of 
the body, and the results of which study seem to be dif- 
ferent from, or beyond, what would be suggested by the 
ideas of the parts derived from the outward senses. — T. 
quantity. (Math.) A quantity not admitting of repre- 
sentation by an algebraic expression of a finite number 
of terms, with determinate indices. 

Transcendentalism, n. (/s) The philosophy 
indoctrinated by Kant. See KANT. 

Transcendent/alist, n. A believer in the philos 
sophical doctrine of transcendentalism. 

Transcendentality, Transcend’entness, u. 
State or quality of being transcendental, 

Transcendent’ally, udv. In a transcendent manner. 

Transcend’ently, «dr. Supereminently; with a 
snperior degree of excellence; by way of eminence or 
superiority. 

Transcrib’bler, n. 
transcriber. 

Transcribe’, v. 4. [Lat. transcribo — trans, over, 
and seribo, to write ] To write over from one book into 
another; to write over again, or in the aame words; to 
write, as a duplicate of auything; to copy; as, to tran- 
scribe a manuscript. 

Transcriber, n. One who transcribes; a copyist. 

Transcript. n. [Lat. franseriptum, from transcribo.] 
That which is transcribed, or has been transcribed: a 
writing made from and according to an original: a writ- 
ing or composition consisting of the same words with 
the original; a written copy. 

Transcription, (-skrip'shun,) n. [Fr.; Lat. tran- 
scriptio.) Act of transcribing or of copying ; also, state 
of being transcribed; a copy; a transcript. 

Transduction, (-dik’shun,) n. The act of convey- 
ing over. 

Transelementn'tion, n. 
SUBSTANTIATION, q. v. 

Tran’sept, n. [Lat. trans, and septum, a hedze.] 
(Arch.) The cruciform part of a cathedral, or the two 
arms, as it were, of the cross upon which the plau is laid 
ont, extending on the north and south sides of the area 
between the nave and the choir. 

Transfer’, v.a. (imp. and pp. TRANSPERRED (-furd.) 
(Fr. transférer; Lat. transfero — trans, and frro, to 
curry, bear.] To carry or convey from one place or 
person to another; to transport or remove to another 
place or person. 

“The war being pow transferred into Munater."— Camden. 


—To make or pass over; to convey, as a property or right. 
—n. The act of transferring ; the removal or conveyance 
of a thing from one place or persou to another. — Some- 
thing transferred; a copy. 
(Civil Law.) The conveyance of right, title, or prop- 
erty, either real or personal, from one person to another, 

—Something transferred. 

Transferability, n. The quality of being trans 
ferable, 

Transfer'able, Transfer’rible, a. [Fr] That 
may be trausferred or conveyed from one place or per- 
svu to another. — Negotiable, as a note, bill of exchange, 
or other evidence of property that may be conveyed 
from one person to another by indorsement or other 
writing. 

Trans fer-book, n. A record of changes of ownership 
in stocks, bonds, &e. 


A contemptuous epithet for a 


(Eccl.) Same as TRAN- 


ereuce to Europe or Africa. 
Transcalleney, n. State of being transcalent. 
Transca'lent, a. [Lat trans, through, and calere, to 
grow warm.) Allowing the passage of heat. 
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Transferee’, n. The person to whom a transfer is made. 

Transferoyg'raphy, n. (Eng. transfer, and Gr. 
grapho, to write.) The art, practice, or act of copying 
inscriptious from ancient tombs, &c. — Williams. 
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Trans fer-paper, u. A thin, unstzed kind of paper, 
prepared tor taking copies of letters or writings with a 
Copying: press, 

Transfer’rence, n. The act of transferring, or the 
state of being transferred. 

Transfer rer, u. Ove who makes a transfer or con- 


veyance. 
Transtig'urnte. r.a. Same as TRANSFIGURE, q. v. 
Transiizura'‘tion, n. [F Lat. Gransfigurutio.) 


The act of transficuring, or the state of being trans- 
figured ; change of form. 

(Script) A miracnlons event in the life of our Sa- 
viour, When he took Peter, James, and Jobn up intoa 
high mountain, supposed to be Mount Tabor, and was 
transfigured before them, appearing in lis glory in com- 
pany with Moses and Elias, (Mutt. xvii. 1-9; Mark 
ix. 2-9. &., Kc.) 

Transfizure, (-fig'yur.)v.a. (Lat. transfiguro, from 
trans, and fijura, lori, shape.) To transtorm ; to change 
the outward furm or appearance ot. 

Transfix, v. a. [Lat. (j, transfirum, 
trans, across, throngh, and figo, to fix, to tasten.) 
pierce through, as with a ported weapon, 

Transtixion, (-fik'stun,) n. Act of trapsfixing. — 
The state of being transfixed. 

Trans flux, n. (Lat. transflurus, from transflucre, 
to flow through.] The flowing or running through or 
across, (k.) 

Transform’, v.a. [Fr. transformer, from Lat. trans, 
and forma, form.) To change the form of; to change 
the shape or appearance of; to metamorphose. 

—To change, as one substance into another, to transmute 

(Throl.) Vo change, as the natural disposition and 
temper of man from a state of enmity to God and his 
law, into a disposition aud temper confurmed to the 
will of God. 

(Rom. Cath, Church.) Tochange,as the sacramental ele- 
ments, bread and wine, into the flesh and Glood of Christ, 

—v. n. bee liu form; to be metamorphosed, (R.) 

Transformvable, 4. That may be transformed, 

Transformation. n. [Fr.: L. Lat. (ran<formatio.) 
The act of transforming, or the state of being trins- 
formed; change of form. — Metamorphosis; change of 
form in insects, as from a caterpillar to a butterfly. — 
— The change of one metal into another, as of copper 
or tin into gold — Transubstantiation, — A change of 
heart in man, by which his disposition and temper 
conturmed to the divine image; a change from eternity 
to God, to holiness and love. 

(Alyebra.) The operation of replacing the variables 
or facients of a given expression 1 nsof another 
set of variables. When these tur e of the first 
degree in the new variables, the 7. is said to be linear. 

(Geom.) ‘The act of changing the form of a geometri- 
cal figure, or solid, withoutchanging its area or solidity. 

Transformative, . Having power or tendency to 
transform. 

Transſorm'ing. a 
change of form or state. 

Trans fuge, n. Fr.] One who abandons his 
in time of war, and goes over to the enemy; a tur 
a deserter; a runaway ; a tranustugitive, — Mil. Kacy, 

Trausfu'gitive, n. A person who turns or flees from 
one side to another; a deserter; an apostate; a trans- 
fuge. (u.) 

Transfuse’, v.a. [Lat. transfundere, transfusum, to 
pour out trom one vessel into another.) To pour, as 
liquor ontof one vessel into another, — To cause to pass 
from one to another; to cause to be instilled or imbibed. 

(Med.) To trausfer, as blood from one animal to an- 
other. 

Transfuas‘ible, a. That may be transfused, Ke. 

Transfusion, (-fa :zhun.) n. [Fr., from Lat. trans- 

Fusio.] Act of transfusing. 

(e.) The injection of blood from one living ani- 
Ay into another. It was at one time Suppe el that 
this operation might be resorted to, to sustain life in 
cases of great loss of blood fron dental haemorrhages 
and other causes, and that in certain cases of mental 
and bodily disease a cure might be effected by abstract- 
ing a large quantity of blood, aud supplying its place 
by transtusion from another person, or from an anir 
Buch as a calf or sheep. Some experiments, that were 
followed with sad consequences after having appeared 
at first to be attended with success, caused the practi 
to fall quite into disuse, except in cases of extre 
hanstion from bwmorrhage during or after labor. 
eral cases, however, lately reportedin thisand in foreign 
countries, in which the process proved entirely succes 
ful in cases of coma from the fumes of carbonic oxide. 
amputation, &e ce it probable that 7. may aguin 
come into more eral medical use, 

Trunsfu'sive. 4. Tending to transfuse, or possessing 
the power to ee 

Transgress’, (Lat. transgredir, from trans, and 
gradior, to Ken 10 pass, To pass over or beyond, as any 
limit. (n.) — To overpass, as any rule prescribed ns the 
limit of duty; to break or violate, as a law, civil or moral. 

r. n. To offend by violating a law; to sin. 

Transgression, (-gresi’un,) n. (Lat. transgressio, | 
Act of passing over or beyond any law or rule of mora 

or known principle of rece 
nmand, — Fanlt; otre crime. 


duty; the violation of a 
titude; breach of c 

Transgres'sional, a Relating to, or involving a 
transgression 

Transgres'sive, a. 
lawa, 

Transgres‘sively, odv. In a transgressive manner. 

Transgres'sor, n. One who bresks u law or violates 
a command; one who infringes any known rule or prin- 
ciple of rectitude ; a sinner. 


from 
To 


Effecting, or able to effect a 


Faulty; culpable; apt to break 
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Tran’ship, Tran'shipment, sco Tnaxs-snir. 


/Tran‘siency, n. The quality of being transient. 
Transient, ((run'shent,) a. (Lat. transiens, trom trans, 


over, across, und 7o, to gu. | Passing over or by; passing; 
notstatiouary;—hence, ofshortduration; not permanent; 
not lasting or dirable,—lasty; momentary; unperteet. 
Tran’‘siently, (-sient-,) ade. Ina transient manner. 
Tran'‘sientmess, n. The state or quality of being 
transient. 
Transi re, n. [Lat., to pass through or across.) (Eng. 


Law.) A warrant tor the Custum-house to let goods 
pass: a permit. 
Transit, n. Lat. transitus, from transire, to go over.) 


A passage over or through. — A passing: conveyance; 
—An established line of couveyauce or passage through 
a country. 

(HH The culmination or passage of any celestial 
body across the meridian of an observer, The determi- 
nation of the exact times of such T. is one of the must 
important operations of practical astronomy, (See TRAN- 
BIT INSTRUMENT.) The term T. is also applied when 
Venus or Mercury, in their revolution round the sun, 
pass between the sun and the eye of the observer on the 
earth, wud appear to move like black spots over the sun's 
dise, If this phenomenon be noted by different: observ- 
ers at points considerably distant from one another, it 
will not be of equal duration at all these points; and 
since the difference of Gime depends on the parallax of 
the planet, as well as of the sau, the latter can be esti 
mated by means of the former. On June 3, 1769, a 
of Venus occurred, and was carefully observed. By the 
Royal Society of tandon it was observed at Hudson's 
Bay and Otaheite, by the French in California, by the 
Danish government in Lapland, and by the Swedish in 
Finland. The sun's parallax was determined with 
great exactness by these five observations. During the 
T. which took place in 1874, the fact that there is 
water in Vents was demonstrated, 

. ud. To pass or cross, as the meridian of the sun’s disc 

Transit, in Now dork, a village of Genesee co, 

Tran'sit Cirele, n. (Asfron.) Seo TRANSIT INSTRU- 
MENT. 


Fran sit Instrument, n. (Astron.) An instrument 


which serves to determine the instant of the passage of 
the celestial bodies across the pline of the meridian, Lt) 
consists essentially of a telescope, the horizontal axis of 
which rests upon two pivots, supported by vertical pil- 
lars. The telescope is so placed that its optical axis ma 
assume all possible actions in the plane of the meri- 
dian of the place where it is established. In the focus 
of tho eyepiece is placed a system of three, five, or 
sometimes even seven vertical and equidistant wires or 
threads, gencrally crossed by two horizontal ones, be- 
tween which itis convenient that the | ze of objects 
over the vertical wires should be observed, The din- 
pbragm to which the wires are attached is brought by 
means of adjusting screws tu sucha position that the 
middle vertical wire intersects the optical axis of the 
telescope, in which position it is permanently fixed. 
The middle wire thus becomes a visible represe 
of that part of the meridian to which the telescope is 
directed; und when a star is seen to cross this wire, it is 
in the act of culminating or passing the celestial meri- 
dian. The exact instant of the transit noted is on n clock 
or chronometer, Which is an indispensable aecompani- 
ment of the instrument. — A Transit circle is a transit 
instrument to which a large circle is added for the pur- 
pose of noting primarily the altitude of the star with 
the greatest aceural s Well as the time of its passage, 
Tran’sit-duty, n. A duty on merchandise passing 
through a conntr 
Transition, ( 
age from one J 


Mu.) n. [Fr.; Lat. transitio.) Pass- 
0 or state to another; change. 
(Aus.) A ge of key from major to minor, or the 
contrary; a change from one key to another. 
(ef) A passing from one subject to another, 
(Geol) A term formerly used to designate a series of 
rocks now referred to the Pakvozvic period, 
Traasitional, (-sizh'un-al,) a. Containing or denot- 
ing transition. 
Transi'tionary, a. Transitional. 
Transitive, a. [Fr. transitif; Lat. transitivus, from 
transire, to pass over.) Having the power of passing. (n.) 
T. verb. (Gram.) Tho same as an uctive verb. See 
Active, and VERB. 


Tran'sitively, adv. In a transitive manner. 


Tran's The state or quality of being 
transit 

Tran ‘sitorily, adr, 

Tran’‘sitoriness, n. 
transitory. 

Tran‘sitory, a. [Fr. transitoire; Lat. transitorius, 
from transire, to pass over.] Continuing a short time; 
fleeting; speedily vanishing. 

Transitory action, (Law.) An nction, the canse of 
which might have arken in one place or county as well 
as another. In general, all personal actions, whether 
ex chntructu, or ex delicto. Such an action may, at 
common law, be bronght in any county which the plain- 
tiff elects; but, by statute, in many States of the U.“ 
States, provision is made limiting the right of the plain- | 


veness, n. 


With short continuance, 
The state or quality of being 


tiff in this respect to a connty in which some one or} 
more of the parties has his domicil. — Bouvier. 
FTran'situ. Wm.) (Lat. in the act of passage.) (Lat.) 
Goods are said to be liable to stoppage in transitu when 
detained by one having a right to do so in their way to} 
their destination; us by an unpaid vendor, in case of 
law, 


it is 
cannot 


the vendve's insolvency, In international 
held that the property of belligerent parti 


change its national character during the voyage frum! 


port to port, i. e. in transitu, 
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Transint'nble, a. Capable of being translated. 

Translate’, v. a. (It. transluture; Lat. trungferre, 
transtatus, from trans, aud ferre, to bear.) To bear, 
carry, or remove from one place to another. — To trans- 
fer from one to another, as a disease. 

—To change, as position, office, or condition; — hence, to 
remove, as by death, — To interpret; to render into ane 
other language; to express, us Lhe sense of oue language, 
in the words of another. 

—To remove or convey to heaven, as a human being, 
without death, The patriarch Enoch was translated to 
heaven for his piety (Gen. v. 24), b. c. 3017; and the 
prophet Elijah was translated to heaven in a chariot of 
fire (2 Kings li. 11), 895. 

—v.n, To make a translation. 

Translation, n. [br.] 'The act of removing or con- 
veying from one place to another. — The removal of a 
bishop from one see to another, — The removal of a per- 
Bon to heaven without subjecting him to death. — The 
act of turning into another langnage; interpretation. 
— That which is produced by turning into another lan- 
guage; a version. 

(Mech.) The motion in virtue of which the several 
PATEL OS of a body describe equal and parallel right 
ines. 

(Med.) A change in the seat of a disease; metastasis. 
Translat/ive, d. Taken from others. (R.) 
Translat'or, n. One who translates; one who renders 

into another language; one who expresses the sense of 
words in one language by equivalent words in another. 

Translatorship, n. The position or office of a 
translator. 

Translat’ ‘ory, a. Serving to translate; transferring. 

Translat'ress,n. A fem»le translator. 

Translocation, n. [Lat trons, across, and locatin, a 
placing.) Removing of things reciprocally to each 
others places, 

Translu'cence, Translu’cency, n. The state 
or quality of being translucent. 

Translucent, a [Lat. translucens, from translucere, 
toshine throngh.} Semi transparent. The term is chiefly 
used in descriptive mineralogy as applied to mir 
which admit of a passage of the rays of light, but through 
which objects cannot be definitely distinguished. 

Translu'cently, odv. lia translucent manner. 

Translu'eid, a. (Lat. translucidus.] Transparent; 
clear; transiucent. (u.) 

Transmarine’, (-ma-reen’,) a. [Lat. transmarinus, 
trans, and marinus, marine, from mare, the sea ] Lying 
or being beyond the sea. 

Trans migrant, n. A person who transmigrates. 

Trans migrate. r. n. [Lat.transmigrare, from trans, 
and migro, to migrate.] To remove or pass from one 
country or jurisdiction to another for the purpose of re- 
sidingin it, as men or families. — To pass from one body 
into another. 

Transmigra’tion, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. éransmigratio.] 
The act of transmigrating. 

(Philos.) The passing of the soul into another body; 
metempsychosis. This idea belongs to the oldest re- 
ligions of India and Egypt. Pythagoras, who is said to 
have borrowed his notion from the Egyptians, held that 
after death men’s souls passed iuto other bodies, of this 
or that kind, according to the life they had led. This 
is also a prominent feature in the systems of Brahmin- 
ism and Buddhism, which represent the soul as passing 
after death into the body of a higher or lower animal, 
as a reward of virtue or a penalty for vice. Human 
life is regarded only asa link in a chain of conditions 
through which the soul passes in a long career of pro- 
cession from God and return to him. A period of 12,000 
divine years, each embracing 360 human years, is as- 
signed as the period for transformation and purifica- 
tion, after which the soul receives its reward of being 
absorbed in the divine nature. Plato maintained the 
pre-existence of the soul before its appearance in man, 
nnd that of this prior stare it retained some dim re- 
miniscences, After death, according to its peculiar 
qualities, it seeks a new body suitable toit. Every soul, 
according to him, returns to its original source in 10,000 
years. The idea of metempsychosis subsequently appears 
in the sp tions of the Neo-Platonists, in the Cabala 
of the Jews, and even in the writings of Origen. lu 
recent times, the theory was revived by Fourier, 

grator,n. One who transinigrates. 

mi‘gratory,a. Passing from one place, body, 
state to another. 

Transmissibility, n. The quality of being trans- 


That may be transmitted. 

Transmission, (-misi’un,) n. [Fr. See Tuaxsurr.] 
Act of transmitting; the state of being transmitted; 
act of sending from one place or person to another, 

Transmis’sive, a. Transmitted; derived from one 
to another, 

Transmit’, r.a. [Lat. fransmittere, from trans, over, 
across, nnd mittere, to send.) To send or convey across 
or over: to send from one person or place to another, — 
To suffer to pass thronch. 

Transmittal, n. Transmission. (R.) 

Transmittance, u. Transmission. 

it'ter. n. Ove who transmits. 


Transmis’ sible, a. 


Tra it'tible,a. That may be transmitted; trans- 
miss 

Transmogrifica’tion, n. Transformation. (Col- 
log. and low.) 


Tran 
a ditlerent shape 

Transmutabi 
mutable. 

Transmut'able, a. [Fr.] Capable of being trane 


The quality of being trans- 
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mnted or changed into a different substance, or into 
something of a different form or nature. 

Transmut‘ableness, n. Transmutability. 

Transmut/ably, adv. Ina transmutable manner. 

Transmutea’tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. transmutatio.) The 
act of trausmutiug, or the state of being transmuted. 

(Athemy.) The pretended operation of changing the 
imperfect metals (as they were termed) into the two 
precious metals, gold and silver. See ALCHEMY. 

(Geom.) TRANSPQRMATION, q. v. 

Transmute’, v. a. [Lat. transmutare, from trans, 
over, across, and mutare, to change.] To change from 
one nature or substance into another. 

Transmutier,n. One who trausmutes. 

Transmut'unl. a. Reciprocally mutual. (k.) 

Tran'som, n. (Written also transummer, and tran- 
sumpt.) (Lat. transu- 
mere. (Arch.) An hori- 
zontal mullion or bar 
framed across a dou- 
ble- light window, 
door, &c., chiefly used 
in late Gothic archi- 
tecture (Fig 2521). 

(Naut.) One of the 
beams bolted across 
the stern-post, to re- 
ceive the after ends 
of the several decks, 
and to give form to 
the stern. 

(Gun.) A piece of 
wood joining the 
cheeks of a gun-car- 
riage. 

(Surveying.) A 
piece of wood made 
to slide upon a sur- 
veyor’s cross. Bailey, 

Transpadane’, a. 
[Lat. transpadanus, 
from trans, across, 
and Padus, the Po. 
Beyond the river Po. 

Transpar’ence, n. 
[Fr.] Transparency. 

Transparency. 

The state or quality 
of being transparent ; 
clearness. Mi 

That state or property 
of a body by which it 
suffers rays of light to 
pass through it,so that the objects can be distinctly 
Been throngh it, as gluss, water, or air. It is generally | 
supposed to be a consequence of the homogeneity of the | 
matter of which they are composed. 

—A picture painted on semi-trausparent materials, such 
as very thin cloth, silver, or tissue paper, &c., and 
illuminated by light placed at the back, so that it may | 
be exhibited at night | 

Transparent. a. [Fr.; Lat. (rans, and parro, to ap- 

ar.] Having the property of transmitting rays of 
ight distinctly; pervious to light; pellucid; admitting 
the passage of light. 

Transparent Lake, in New York, between Iam- 
ilton and Herkimer cos., 7 m. long and 3 broad, 

Tramsparently; adv. Clearly; so as to be seen 
through. 

Transpar’entness,n. Quality of being transparent. 

Transpass‘able, a. That may be crossed over. (k.) 

Transpierce’, v. a. [Fr. transpercer.) To pierce 
through: to penetrate: to permeate; to pass through. 

Transpir'able, a. [Fr.] Capable of being transpired, 
or of transpiring. 

Transpiration, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. franspiratio.} The 
act or process of transpiring or passing off through the 
pore of the skin in the form of vapor: cutaneous ex- 

alation. — The exhalation of watery vapor from the 
surface of the leaves of plants. 

(Chem.) The diffusion of liquids, vapors, and gases 
through a capillary tube. The 7. of liquids was first 
examined by Loiseville, but little was discovered be- 
yond the fact that when different liquids were pressed 
through tubes of equal size, with identical forces, the 
times of the passage of similar quantities differed con- 
siderably, but no connection could be traced between 
these differences. Graham has, however, lately made a 
series of experiments on the T. times of certain acids, 
salts, and other substances, in different stages of dilu- 
tion. Thus nitric acid, with three equivalents of water, 
is found to have a lower rate of T. than when diluted 
more or less, and a certain steadiness was observed on 
each side of the maximum of retardation. With sul- 
vhuric acid the maximum of retardation occurred when 
one equivalent of water had been added, or. in other 
words, when the crystallizable hydrate had been formed, 
Acetic acid gradually rose until the bihydrate was 
formed, which is the characteristic hydrate of that acid. 
With hydrochloric acid the retardation seemed to take 
place when the dodecahydrate was reached. The 7. 
time of ordinary alcohol reached its maximum at the 
hexabydrate. The different alcohols and ethers were 
also tried against each other, and their 7. times were 
found to increase with their boiling-points. From these 
facts a distinct rotation appears to exist between the 
transpirability of liquids and their chemical composi- 
tions. Temperature has a great influence on the tran- 
spirability of fluids: for example, water at 113° Fahr. 
escapes through the same tube with 4 times the 
rapidity that it does at 41° Fahr. The rites of 7. are 
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entirely independent of their rates of diffusion. No 
connection has as yet been found between these differ- 
ences or similarities. Thus the velocities of nitrogen, 
binoxide of nitrogen, and carbonic oxide, are equal. 
Equal weights of oxygen, air, nitrogen, and carbonic 
oxide, are transpired in given times. The velocity of 
hydrogen, a light gas, and the heavy vapors of ether are 
equal. The laws regulating the transmission of gases and 
vapors through capillaries have yet to be investigated. 

Transpiratory, a. Relating to transpiration. 

Transpire’, v. a. [Fr. transpirer; L. Lat. trans, 
through, spirare, to breathe.] To emit through the 
pores of the skin; to send off in vapor. 

—v.n. To be emitted through the pores of the skin; to 
exhale; to pass off in insensible perspiration. — To es- 
cape from secrecy; to become public. — To happen or 
come to pass. 

Transplace’, v. a. To remove; to put in a new 
place. (n.) 

Transplant, v. a. 
planto, to plant.] To remove and plant in another place. 
—To remove and settle or establish for residence in an- 
other place; to remove, 

Transplantation. n. [Fr.] Act of transplanting, 
or state of being transplanted.—Act of removing to un- 
other soil, as plants; conveyance from one to another. 

Transplant'er, u. A person who transplants. 

Transplanting, n. (Hort. and Arboriculture.) The 
act of removing a plant or tree from one situation to 
another in such a manner that it may continue to grow. 
The operation is commonly performed in the winter 
season, or in autumn and spring, when plants are gen- 
erally in a dormant state; aud the great object of the 
transplanter is to lift as many of the roots as possible 
without injuring them, aud to replace them in a new 
situation to which the tree is transplanted in such a 
manner aa to facilitate their growth. With herbaceous 
plants and young trees this is comparatively a simple 
operation; but with large trees it is an operation of 
skill, care, and labor, When a large tree is to be trans- 
planted, it should be considerably under the normal 
age of the species; and to prepare it for the change 
which it is to undergo, other trees, or objects of its own 
height with which it is surrounded, should be taken 
away a year or two previous to removal, in order to 
accustom it to the direct action of the light and air on 
every portion which is above ground. The next part 
of the operation is to dig atrench round the tree equi- 
distant from the trunk, at the distance of 3, 6, 9, or 12 
feet, according to its height, and to such a depth as to 
cut through all the horizontal roots. The tree may 
then be removed to its new situation, with or without 
the earth attached to that part of the roots which re- 
main. The proper season for J. all ligneous deciduous 
plants, whether small or large, is early in autumn, alter 
the leaves have dropped. In the cases of kitchen-garden 
plants and others of herbaceous habit, where it is done 
at any season, T. is most successful if carried out in 
showery weather, Evergreen trees may also be trans- 
planted in the autumn, but with equal success in early 
summer after growth has commenced. 

Transplen dency, u. Superemiuent or transcendent 
splendor. 

Transplen‘dent, a. Supereminently splendid. 

Transplen‘dently, adv. In n resplendent manner. 

Transport, v. a. 8 transportare, trom trans, and 
portare, to curry.] To carry or convey from one place 
to another; to remove from one place to another. — To 
curry into banishment, as a criminal. — To hurry or 
carry away by violence of passion; to ravish with 
pleasure ; to bear away, as the soul in ecstasy. 

—n. Transportation; carriage ; conveyance, — A ship or 
vessel employed by government to carry soldiers, war- 
like stores, or provisions from one place to another, — 
A convict transported or sentenced to exile.—Rapture; 
ecstasy; ravishment. — Violence; violent mauifesta- 
tion, as of anger, rage, or fury. 

Transportabil ity, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing transportable. 

Transportable, a. [Fr.] That may be transported. 

Transporta'tion, n. [Fr.; L. Lat. trunsportatio.] 
Act of carrying or conveying from one place to another; 
conveyance. 

(Eng. Law.) The.act of sending a convicted criminal 
to another country, as a punishment. By statutes 4 and 
6 of Geo. I. (1717-1719), the courts were allowed a dis- 
cretionary power to order felons to be transported to 
America, The system of T. to the American colonies 
lasted till the commencement of the War of Indepen- 
dence, in 1775. Australia was afterwards determined 
upon asa place for T. At length. the reception of convicts 
becoming distasteful to the colonists, T. was abolished 
in 1853, and penal servitude substituted in its place. 

Transport'edly, odr. Ina transported manner. 

Transport’edness,n. The state or condition of be- 
ing transported. 

Transporter, u. One who transports or removes. 

Transporting, a. Ravishing with delight; bear- 
ing away the soul in rapture; ecstatic 

Transport'ingly, adv. Ravishingly. 

Transport-shi Transport-vessel, n. A 
vessel used to convey soldiers, convicts, &c.; a transport. 

Transpos'nl. u. Transposition. 

Transpose, v. a. [Fr. (runsposer; Lat. transpanere, 
from frans, and ponere, to place, set.] To change, as 
the place or order of things, by putting each in the 
place of the other, 

(Algebra.) To remove a term from one side of an 
equation to the other, without destroying the equality 
of the two members. 

(Gram.) To change, as the natural order of words. 
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(Mus.) To change, as the key in music. 
Transposi'tion, n. [Fr., from L. Lat. transpasrtío.| 
The act of transposing, or the state of being transposed. 

(Algebra.) The transposing of a term from one side 
of an equation to the other. It is in effect the adding 
of equal quantities to or subtracting equal quantities 
from each side of the equation, the sign of the quantity 
being changed from + to—, or from — to +. For ex- 
ample, if a +z =c—d, by transposing a we have z = 
e—d—a; or if a+b=c— rz, by transposing r and 
a+b we get r =c—a—b. The olject of trunsposi- 
tion generally is to bring all the unknown terms to one 
side of the equation for more conveniently finding their 
valne with respect to the known terms. 

(Gram.) A chauge iu the natural order of words in 
u sentence. 

(Aus.) A change in the composition either in the 
transcript or the performance hy which the whole is 
removed into a higher or lower key or pitch. 

Transposi‘tional, a. Pertaining to transposition. 
Transpos’‘itive, a. Belonging to, or consisting of 
transposition. — That may be transposed. 
Transprint’,v.a. To print in the wrong place. 
Transshape’, v.a. To change the shape of (x.) 


Trans-ship', v.a. To convey from one ship or vessel 


to another, 
Trans-ship’ment, n. The act of trans-shipping. 
Transubstan'tiate, v. a. [Lat. (ransubstantiare.} 
To change to another substance. 
Transubstantiation, (stdin-shi-d'shun,) n. Change 
of snbstance. 

(Theol.) The doctrine held by the Roman Catholic 
Church that in the Eucharist the bread and wine are 
annihilated and replaced by the body and blood of 
Christ. See REAL PRESENCE, page 2013. 

Transuda'tion, n. [It. transudazione.) Act of trans- 
uding; act or process of oozing through membranes, or 
of passing off through the pores of a substance. 

Transu‘datory, a. Passing by*transudation, 

Transude’, v. n. [Lat. trans, through, across, and 
sudo, to sweat.) To emit sweat or moisture through 
the pores or interstices; to pass or ooze through the 
pores or interstices of texture, as water or other fluid. 

Transvee'tion, n. The act of carrying over. 

Trans-Vanl Republic. P. 2409. 

Transversal, a. [Fr., from Lat. trans, and verto, to 
turn.) Running or lying across. 

n. (ffeom.) A line (whether straight or curved) which 
traverses or intersects the three sides of a triangle. 

| Transver’sally, adv, Transversely. 

Transverse, d. [Fr.; Lat. transversus.) Turned or 
directed across or athwart; lying or being across, or in 
a cross direction, 

—n, That which crosses, or lies in a cross direction; a 
transverse axis. 

r. d. To change; to overturn. (x.) 

Transverse'ly, adr. In a cross direction. 

Transylvania, (tran-sil-ra'ni-a.) (Ger. Siebenbiir- 
gen; anc, Dacia Mediterranea.) The most E. prov. of 
the Austrian empire, comprised between the 45th and 
48th degs. N. Lat. and chiefly between the 22d and 26th 
degs. E. Lon.; having Hungary on the N. and W., and 
on the E. and 8. Moldavia and Wallachia; area, 20,041 
sq.m. Desc. The Carpathian Mountains surround it on 
the E., the 8, and partly on the N. and as lateral 
chains, branching off from this, range across the conntry 
in every direction; the greatest part of it consists of al- 
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ternate mountains and valleys, with few extensive 
plains. Rivers, The principal are the Maros, the Samos, 
and the Aluta; the Aranyos, the Lapos, the Sajo, and 
the two Kockels, are of inferior size. The banks of 
these rivers are densely wooded; and from this circum- 
stance the province derives its name, which signifies a 
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forest region. Prod. Wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
rye, pulse, potatoes, fruits, tobacco, flux, hemp, watfrun. | 
and wine. ‘The rearing of horses and live-stuck occupies | 
a large share of attention, and buffaloes are employed | 
for field labor. In the woods, great numbers of swine are 
fed, and game is abundant, Min. In the mountains are 
found marble, jasper, porphyry, slate, limestone, coal, 
sulphur, and petroleum. Rock-salt is found in many 
spots. There are, besides, mines of iron, copper, lead, 
silver, and even gold. In the mountains ure also dug up 
precious stones. such as topazes, chrysulites, garnets, 
opals, Ke. Mineral springs are numerous. Manus. 
Woollen and cotton stuffs. The exports are timber, salt, 
metals, and a few manufactures. ‘The imports are wool, 
cotton, skins, and a variety of manufactured articles 
from Vienna. The trade is mostly inthe hands of Greeks 
and Armenians. The roads are almost impassable. Kel. 
The followers of the Greek Church, comprising the Wal- 
lachians, Greeks, and Bulgarians, are by far the most 
numerous; next come the Catholics, amoug whom ure 
ranked the Hungarians and most of the Szeklers. Edu- 
cation has, as yet, made little progress in the country. 
There has been established, at Klausenburg, the cap. ot 
T., un academy, on a plan somewhat similar to the Ger- 
men universities. T. was colonized by German emi- 
grants in 1143. John Zapolya, with the assistance of the 
Turks, made it an independent principality in 1540. The 
Turks made it tributary to them in 1552, and Leopold 1. 
conquered it in 1687. The Porte was compelled to re- 
nounce its supremacy over it by the peace of Carlowitz, 
Jan. 26, 1699, when it was united to Austria, It w 

erected into a grand principality by the Empress Mariu | 
Theresa in 1765. T. sends deputies to the Hungar 

diet, but has also a diet of her own. Pop.(1881) 2,116,153 

Trap, n. [A. 8 treppe, trappe; Fr. te. Something 
that catches and retains. — An engine that shuts sud- 
deuly or with a spring, used for taking game or vermin. 
— An engine for catching trespassers ou property. — 
An ambush; a stratagem; any device by which men or 
animals may be caught unawares. — A kind of play. 

—A contrivance applied to drains and soil-pipes to pre- 
vent effuvia from passing the place where they are 
situated, 

(Geol.) When Geology was first studied, a number of 
rocks were found to be similar in general appearance | 
and composition, while all were remarkable tor being | 
spread ont in tabular or fat masses, one such flat mass | 
extending beyond another, so that there was a rough 
resemblance to stairs. These rocks were hence called 
by a Swedish author trappa, the Swedish word for steps 
or stairs, and the name trap has ever since been re- 
ceived in reference to these. They have long been re- 
cognized as belongiag to the class seen in volcanic coun- 
tries, and generally called lava, being, in fact, the 
melted material poured out from an active volcano in 
the state of a thick paste, and spreading itself over the 
surface adjacent. A succession of eruptions produces a 
series of steps; and where no volcano now exists, the 
old erupted lavas often remain. Of the various tabular 
erupted rocks thas named, basalt is the most distinctly 
an ancient lava, and is the most important. Greenstour, 
whinstone, toadstone (todtstein), and others, are names 
of varieties of basalt, and are also trap rocks. 

—a. (Geol.) Belonging to trap rock. 

—v.a. [A.S.treppan.} To catch ina trap; to insnare; 
to take by stratayem.—To adorn ; to dress with orna- 
ments. (R.) See TRAPPINGS. 

—v. n. To seta trap or traps; as, to trap beaver. 

Trap, in New Jersey, w village of Moumouth co., 42 m. 
E. of Trenton. 

Trap’a, n. (Bot.) A genus of floating aquatic plants, 
order Haloragacew, remarkable for their horned fruit 
and large amygdaloid edible seeds. T. natans is the 
Marrim deau, or Water-chestunt, also called Jesuit's 
nut; T. bicornis is the Chinese ling ; T. bispinosa. is the 
Stnghara nut of Cashmere. 

Trapan’,n. A stratagem; a snare. 

Trapani, (fra-pa'ne,) (auc. Drepanum,) a fortified 
town of Sicily, in the Val.di Muzzuru, situate on n 
tongue of land projecting into the sea, 45 m. from Pa- 
lerino. It is of importance as a naval and military posi- 
tion, and is one of the most important commercial towns 
ins „ Lop 78. 

Trapan’ner, n. One who insnares. 

Trap’-ball, n. A game played with a trap, a ball, and 
a small bat. 

Trap’-door,n. A door in a floor, which shuts close 
like a valve. 

Trapes, n. sing. An idle, slatternly woman. 
Trap’ezate, 2. Quadrilateral; with the four sides une- 
qual, and none of them perfectly parallel. — Maunder. 

Trapeze’,n. [Fr.) A trapezium. 

Trape zian, a (Crystallography.) Applied to crys- 
tala whose lateral planes are composed of trapeziums 
situated in two ranges between the bases. 

Trape'ziform, a. That has the form of a trapezium. 

Trapezium. n. ; pl. PA PEZIA,or TRArPEZIUMS. (Int., 
from Gr. trapezio, a small table or counter, from tra- 
peza, n table | (Geom.) A plane figure contained under | 
four right lines, no two of which are parallel. 

(Aut.) A bone of the wrist, so named from its shape. | 

Trapezohe'dral, u. Belonging to, or shaped as a | 
trapeavhedron. 

Trapezohe'dron, n. ((rystallography.) A solid 
bounded by 24 equal or similar trapezoidal planes. 

Trapezoid, n. (Gr. trupezion, and ados, form.) ( Geom.) 
A plane four-sided figure having two of its opposite 
sides parallel. 

d'al, a. Having the form of n trapezoid. 
Trappes A Maryland, a post-village of Talbot co., 9 
S. of Easton ; pop. abt, 300. 


. Trap’-rock, n. 
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Trappe’. in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Montgom- 
ery cu., 10 m. W.N. W. of Norristown. 

Trap'per, n. One employed in entrapping animals of 
any sort; — particularly, one who catches wild awale 
iu traps, tor ther skins or tur, — Worcester. 

Trap'ping, p.a. Setting traps for wild animals; en- 
SDAIN. 

Trap pings. u. pl. Ornaments of horse ſurniture—Or- 
Munents ; dress; external sud superticial decorations. 
Trap pists, x. pl. (éccl. Hist.) Lhe name of the most 
rigorous among the religious orders of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The first abbey of La Trappe iu Nur- 
mandy was founded by Rotron, count of Perche, iu 1040. 
It was bestowed in 1656 on Armand Jeau Je Bouthillier 
de Kancé, who, atter leading a most luxurious lite, sud- 
denly, in 1.62, renounced the world, gave up his rich 
benelices, and retired to La Trappe. He established a 
new rule, which bound the community to strict silence, 
hard labor, and total abstinence from wine, eggs, fish, 
and all seasoning to their simple diet of bread and veg- 
etables, Rance died Oct. 27, 1700, and the abbey con- 
tinued to flourish till the revolution of 1789, when it 
Was suppressed. Some of the Trappists sought refuge in 
Switzerland, but returned to their dilapidated monastery 
on the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, A new 
church and monastery were built, and consecrated with 
great pomp, Aug. 30, 1533. They have houses in North 
Ameri Vi Haven, in the diocese of Louisville: New 
Mecllerayt, in the diocese of Dubuque; nnd Zracadis, in 
the diocese of Arichat, Canada, There is also un order of 

Trappist nuns in France, founded in 1692, 

Trap py, Trap’pean, Trap'pous, a. Belonging 
to, or containing trap; of the nature of trap. 

(Geol.) Sve TRAP. 

‘Trap -stair, n. A narrow staircase, 
der, surmonnted by a trap-door, 

Trap-tufa, Trap-tutd, n 
volcanic grit. 

Trash, v.a. To lop; tocrop; to strip of leaves. 

—n. Loppings of trees; any waste or worthless matter; 
unripe fruit orother matter improper for food, but eaten 
by children, &e.— Tho namo given in the W. Indies to 
the waste leaves of the sugar-cane, and the stalks alter 
the juice has been expre b 

Trash'ily, adr. Ina trashy manner. 

Trash'iness, n. The state or quality of being trashy. 

Trash’y,a. Waste; rejected; worthless; useless, 

Trasimenus Lacus. Sce PERUGIA, (LAKE OF). 

Tras-os-Montes, (-mone'tais,) a prov. of Portugal, 
having Spain on its N. and E., the prov. of Minho on 
the W. and Beira on the S.; area, 4,0-8 sq. m. It is 
generally mountainous, but the svilis fertile in the val- 
leys. Cattle-rearing is an important branch of indus- 
try. Cap. Bragança. Pop. 379,779. 

Trau, ((rou,) a town of Austriun Dalmatia, on the coast 
of the Adriatic, 10 m. from Spalatro; pop. 4,505, 

Traumatic, a. [From Gr. rauma, a wound.) (Med.) 
Relating to wounds; hence, the traumatic balsams and 
ointments of old pharmacy. 

Travail, v. n. Fr. travailler; It. travagliare, to strain, 
endeavor.] To exert one’s self beyond or above one’s 
strength; to work or labor excessively; to labor with 
pain; to toil. — To suffer the pangs of childbirth; to be 
in parturition, 

—n. Parturition. 

| Travancore, (trav-an-kor’,) the most S.W. prov. of 
British India, between Lat, 8° 10’ and 10° 30’ N., Lon. 
76° 11 and 77° 35’ E.; area, 22 sq.m. From the 
mountains that shut it in on the east, the country falls 
in a succession of terraces to the shore on the Indian 
Ocean. The principal products ure timber, grain, sugar, 
salt, spices, drugs, and resins. 40. 1,012,000, 

Trave, Tia/vis,n. [Sp. traba; Fr. entraves, from Lat. 
trabs, trabis, a beam.) A beam; a log or joist; a tra- 
verse; a cross-beam; a wooden frame to contine an un- 
ruly horse while shocing. 

Travel, v.n. [A diferent orthography and applica- 
tion of travail.) To mako a toilsome or wearisome juur- 
ney; to walk; to go or march on foot; to journey 
ride to a distant place in the same country, or to visit 
forcigu states or kingdoms, either by sea or land, — To 
pass ; togo; to move; to move, walk, or puss, as a beast, 
a horse, ox, or camel, 

a, To pass; to journey over. 

—n. Act of travelling; labor; toil; travail; a passing 
on foot; a walking; journey; a passing or riding from 
place to place; a journeying to a distant country or 
countries; a tour, (often in the plural.) 

=pl. Au account of occurrences and observations made 
during a journey. 

Trav'elled, a 
travels 

Traveller, (sometimes written TRAVELER,) n. One who 
travels in any Way; one Who visits foreign countries.—In 
ships, a ring fitted so as to slip up or down « rope.—A per- 
son who travels fora merchant or mercantile company, to 
receive payment of goods, wares, &c., sold by his employ 
er, or employers, to other merchants, and to take orders, 

Traveller's Tree, n. (Bot.) Ravenala speciosa. 
Beo RAVENALA. 

Travelling. a. Pertaining to travel. 

n. The act of one who travels; travel. 

Trav ‘cl-staimed, d. Having the clothes soiled, &., 
with the marks of travelling. 

Traversable That may be traversed or crossed. 

h psed or denied, See Unavi 
rse, ov. Fr. d trurers.] Athwart; 

(Lat. frarersus.] Transverse; turned or directed 
across: lying across; being in a direction across some- 
thing else. 

—n. Anything laid or built across or in a transverse di- 
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or encased lad- 


(Geol.) Volcanic tufa ; 


. 


Having made journeys; instructed by 
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rection; something that thwarts, crosses, or obstracts; 
a cross accident. 

(Fort) A trench with a little parapet for protect 
ing men on the Hauk; niso, a wall raised across a work. 

( Nault.) The variation or alteration of a ship's course, 
occasioned by the shifting of the wiuds, enrrents, &c.; 
or it is a compound course consisting vi several courses 
and distances. 

(Arch.) The transverse piece in a timber roof; alsa, 
a gallery or loft of communication in a church er other 
large building. 

(Law.) A plea contradicting some matter of fact al- 
leged by the opposite party. Ip any stage of the plead- 
ings, when either side traverses or denies the facts plead- 
ed by lis antagonist, he usually tenders an issue, us it is 
called, and puts himself upon the conntry, or refera the 
matter to the decision of a jury. A T. to a material 
point cannot be waived and another T tendered by the 
other party. In criminal proceedings, not guilly is a 
general 7., which throws on the prosecutor the necessity 
of proving the material facta. 

—v. a. To turn, lay, or place in a cross direction; to cross; 
to cross by way of opposition; to thwart; to obstruct. 
— To wander over; to cross in travelling; to pass over 
and view; to survey carefully, — To turn and point in 
any direction, as a cannon. — To plane in a direction 
across the grain of the wood. — To deny what the oppo 
site party has alleged. 

n. (Man.) lo step or make the tread crosswise, as 
a horse, throwing the croup to one side and the head 
to another, — Stocqueler. 

( Fencing.) To take an opposing posture, or to oppose 
n movement. — Worcester. 

—To turn as on a pivot; to move round, 

Traverse, in Michigan, a township of Grand Traverse 
co.; pop. abt. 700. 

Traverse, in Minnesota, a W. co., bordering on Da 
kota; area, 775 sq. m, Sioux Wood River and Lake 
Traverse bounds it on the W. Surface, level; soil, fertile, 

Tra'verse Des Siowx, (des soo’,) in Minnesota, a 
post-vill.of Nicolletco., 0m. S. W. of St. Paul: pop. abt.524, 

prey erser,n. Ono who traverses or opposes a plea 

n law. 

Trav'erse-sail'ing. u. (Naut.) Sailing on different 
courses in succession. The method of reducing such 
compound courses and distances into an equivalent sin- 
gle course and distance is called resolring a traverse. 
The reduction, may be effected either by geometrical 
projection or trigonometrical computation; but it is 
generally performed with inspection by the aid of a 
traverse-table. 

Trav’erse-ta’ble, n. (Naut.) The tabulated form 
in which the northing, southing, easting, and westing 
are made on each individual course and distance in a 
traverse, for the purpose of finding readily the differ- 
ence of latitude and departure made upon the whole — 
the difference between the sums of the northings and 
southings being the difference of latitude, and between 
the sums of the eastings and westings the departure, 

Trav'ertine, n. [It. travertino.) (Min.) A white 
concretionary limestone, usually hard and semi-crystal- 
line, deposited from the water of springs holding car- 
Donate of lime in solution, 

Trav'esty. a. [Sce the verb.] Having an unusual 
dress; disguised by dress so as to be ridiculons. — De- 
noting a book or composition translated in a manner to 
make it burlesque. 

—n. That which is disguised hy dress. — A parody; a 
burlesque translation of a work, 

—v. a. [Fr. travestir — tra, and O. Fr. vestir = Fr. vêtir.) 
To change the dress or gurb of; to disguise.— To trans- 
late into such language as to make ridiculous or ludi- 
crous; to burlesque; to parody. 

Travis, n. A TAE, J. v. 

Truv'is, in Tras, a central co.; area, 1.000 sq. m. 
River. It is traversed by the Colorado River. Surface, 
hilly; soil, fertile. Cap, Austin City. 

Travnik, a town of European Turkey, cap. of the 
prov. of Bosnia, on the Sasva River, 45 m. W. N. W. of 
Bosna-Serai. Manuf. Sword-blades. Pop. 12.000. 

Trawl, n. A trawl-net; a trail-net.—A line, sometimes 
a mile or more in length, with short lines aud baited 
hooks suspended from it at frequent jatervals ; — much 
used in fishing for cod, haddock, and mackerel. Wurces. 

—v.n. To fish with a trawl or drag-ust, 

Trawler,n. A_fishing-vessel wh'ca trails or drags a 
net behind it; a fisherman who fishos with a drag-net. 
Tranbing,; n. A mode of fishing by a net called trawl- 

net, dragged along the bottom of tho sea, behind a boat. 

Tray. n. [Sane as TROUGH, q. r.] A small trough or 
wooden vessel, mometinien scooped out of a piece of tim- 
ber and made hollow, used for various domestic pur- 
poses; a sort of waiter, of wood or metal. 

Tray lorsville, in Virginia, a post-village of Henry 
co., 200 m. W.S.W. of Richmond. 

Treacherous, ((réch'er-iis,) a. Guilty of treachery; 
Violating allegiance or faith pledged; faithless; traitor- 
ous to the state or sovereign; pertidious in private life; 
betraying a trust. 

Treach’crously, ade. Faithlessly ; perfidiously. 

Treach’erousness,7. Quality of beivg treacherous. 

Treach’ery, n. [Fr. tricherie; Lat. tricas, hindrances, 
subterfuges, quirks, tricks.) Trickery; fraud; decep- 
tion; violation of allegiance or of faith sad confidence; 
perfidy; faithlessness, 

Treacle, (meki. n. Fr. thériaque ; Lat. thericea > Gr. 
the rina — , a wild beast.) (Med.) The same as 

| theriaca or THERIAC, q. v. 

The spume of sugar in sugar refineries. — Also the us 

crystallized sirup which drains from sugar as first pre 

pared from cane-juice; molasses. 
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Tread, (tred.) v. n. A. 8. tredan, getredan, betredan.] 
To set or plant the foot; to walk or go; to walk with 
form or state. — To copulate, as fowls. 

—v. a. To plant the foot on; tostep or walk on; to press 
under the feet; to beat or press with the feet. — To 
walk upon in a formal or stately manner. — To crush 
under the foot; to trample in contempt or hatred, or to 
subdue. — To put in action by the feet, as a wheel. 

—n. Act of treading; a step or stepping; footing; pressure 
with the foot; manner of stepping; guit.— The horizon- 
tal part of a step in a stair on which the foot is placed, 

Treader, n. One who treads, 

Trendha'ven Creek, in Maryland, flows into the 
estuary of Choptunk River from Talbot co. 

Treading, n. Act of one who treads ; act of pressing 
with the foot; a stepping; a walking. 

Tread'le, Tred‘die, n. [From tread. 
a loom or other machine which is mov 
or foot. 

Tread’-mill, n. A mill worked by persons treading 
on steps fixed on the periphery of an horizontal wheel. 
It was chiefly used as a means of prison discipline, but 
is now generally abandoned in the U. States, from its 
injurious and depressing effect. 

Tread’-wheel, n. A wheel with steps placed hori- 
zontally ou the exterior surface, by treadiug ou which 
the wheel is turned, 

Treason, (tré'zn,) n. Fr. trahison ; Lat. trado — trans, 
over, und do, to give.) A betrayal or betraying; breach of 
fidelity or allegiance; treachery; disloyalty; an offence 
which immediately affects the safety of the state or of 
the sovereign. 

(Amer. Lave.) The Constitution of the U. States, art. 3, 

3, defines 7. to consist only in levying war against the 

States, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid or comfort. This offence is punished with death. 

Trea‘sonable, a. Pertaining to treason; consisting 
of treason; involving the crime of treason, or partak- 
ing of its guilt. 

Trea’sonableness, n. Quality of being treasonable. 

Trea‘sonably, udv. In a treasonable manner. 

Treasure, (trézh’yur.) n. [Fr. trésor; Lat. thesaurus ; 
Gr. thésauros, from tithémi, to put, set, or place, to de- 


The part of 
by the tread 


posit.) That which is deposited, laid up, or stored up; 
wealth accumulated; riches hoarded; particularly, a 
stock or store of money in reserve; a great quantity of 
anything collected for future nse. — Something very 
much valued, — Great abundance. 

—v.a. To deposit, lay up, hoard, or collect, as money or 
other things, for future use; to lay up, (usually with up;) 
as, to treasure up memories. 

Treas'ure-house, n. A house or building where 
treasures and stores are kept. 

Treas‘urer, n. [Fr. trésorier.) One who has the care 
of a treasure or treasury ; one who has the charge of the 
money, funds, or revenues of a society, corporation, 
state, &c. 

Treasuress, (trezh'ur-ess,) n. A female who has charge 
of a treasure, 

Treas'‘ure-trove, n. Any money, treasure, &c., found 
in the earth or otherwise hidden, the owner of which 
is unknown. By the common law, he who finds such 
things hidden in the earth is not entitled to them, but 
they belong to the state. There is an exception to the 
general rule, that he who first finds a thing, whose 
owner is unknown, is entitled to keep it; and accord- 
ingly the exception is construed strictly, so that if the 
coin, &c., is not hidden in and covered by the earth, the 
finder, and not the state, is entitled to it. 

Treasury, (rézh'ur-j,) n. [Fr. trésorerie.) A place or 
building in which stores of wealth are deposited: — par- 
ticularly, a place where the public revenues are depos- 
ited and kept, and where money is disbursed to detray 
the expenses of government, 

EIn the U. States, a department of government which has 
coutrol over the management, collection, and expendi- 
ture of the public revenue. The officers consist of a 
secretary, who is the head of the department, two comp- 
trollers, six uuditors, a treasurer, a registrar, a commis- 
sioner of customs, a solicitor, an assistant secretary, 
and numerous subordinate clerks. 

Treat, v. a. [Fr. trailer, to treat; Lat. tractare, to 
touch, from trahere, to draw.) To handle; to manage; to 
use.— To discourse on; to handle in a particular manner, 
in writing or speaking. — To entertain without expense 
to the guest; to give food or drink to, as acomplimentor 
expression of regard.—To manage in the application 
of remedies, as a patient or a disease.— To subject to 
the action of. 

—v.n. To handle in writing or speaking; to discourse; 
to make discussions. — To come to terms of accommo- 
dation.— To give gratuitous entertainment; to give 
food or drink as a compliment or expression of regard. 

To treat with, to enter into negotiations with. 

—n. An entertainment given as a compliment or expres- 
sion of regard. — Something given for entertainment; 
as,a rich treat. 

Trent'er, n. A person who treats; one who discourses 
on a subject; one who entertains. 

Tren'tise, n. [Lat. tractatus, from tractare, to manage.) 
A written composition on a particular subject, in which 
the principles of it are discussed or explained; a formal 
essay; a dissertation; a tract. 

Treatment, n. [Fr. traitement.) Act or manner of 
treating; management; manipulation: manner of mix- 
ing or combining, of decomposing and the like.—Usage ; 
manner of using; entertainment; good or bad usage 
towards. — Manner of prescribing remedies to cnre, as a 
disease; the manner of applying remedies to; as, the 
treatment of a patient. — Entertainment; treat. (R.) 

Trea'ty (or Petty’s) Island, vulgarly called 
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Pappy’s ISLAND, belonging to New Jersey, in the Dela- 
ware, opposite Philadelphia, 2 m. long. 

Trea’‘ty, n. [Fr. traité; It. trattato.) Negotiation; 
act of treating for the adjustment of differences, or for 
forming an agreement, 

(International Law.) An agreement of friendship, alli- 
ance, commerce, or navigation, entered iuto between two 
or more independent nations. 

Trebizond, (anc. Trapezus,) a city and seaport of 
Asia Minor, cup. of a Turkish eyalet, on the S. E. coast 
of the Black Sea, 120 m. N.W. of Erzeroum ; Lat. 40° 1⁄ 
N., Lon. 39° 44’ 52” E. The town is built on the slope 
of a hill declining to the sea, and backed by steep emi- 
nences rising behind. The walled city is solely inhab- 
ited by Mohammedans; the Christians live outside the 
walls, where are also most of the bazaars and khans. 7. 
is the natural emporium of all the countries to the S. E. 
of the Black Sea, from Kherson on the E., to Amasia on 
the W. It was a flourishing city when it was reached 
by Xenophon and the Ten Thousand at the close of their 
memorable retreat. Alexis Comnenus made it the capi- 
tal of an independent principality in 1204, known as the 
Empire of Trebizond; and it remained in the hands of 
his descendants till it was taken by the Turks in 1460. 
Pop. abt. 25,000, 

Treble, (tréb'l,) a. [Fr. triple; Lat. triplez, from tres, 
three, and plexus, from plico, to fold.) Threetold; triple. 

(Mus.) Acute; sharp in a threefold degree; pertain- 
ing to the highest or most acute of the parts of music. 

—n. (Mus.) The highest or most acute of the parts in 
music; the part usually sung by women and boys, and 
played by violins, hautboys, flutes, and other acute in- 
struments. 

—v.a. To make threefold; to make thrice as much; to 
multiply by three. 

Dv. n. To become threefold. 

Treb'leness, n. The state or quality of being treble. 

Treb’'ly, adv. Ina threefold manner or quantity. 

Trebuchet, n. 1 5 (l.) A warlike engine of the 
middle ages, used to throw stones, fiery material, and 
other projectiles employed in the attack and defence of 
fortified places, by means of counterpoise. At the long 
end of a lever was fixed a sling to hold the projectile ; 
at the short end a heavy weight, which furnished the 
necessary moving force, 

Tre-cen'to, n. [It.] A flourishing period of Italian art 
and literature, which dates from the birth of Dante, in 
1265, to the death of Boccaccio, in 1375. These two 
authors, with Petrarch, are termed “the Triumvirate of 
the Tre-cento.” 

Treck’schuyt, n. [Du., from trekken, to draw, and 
schuit, a boat.) A covered boat drawn by horses or cat- 
tle, and used for the conveyance of goods and passengers 
on the Dutch and Flemish canals, before the introduc- 
tion of railways. 

Tredegar, a town of England, in Monmouthshire, 16 
m. from Newport, known for its iron-works and coal- 
mines; pop. 10,000. 

Tredille’, n. A game at cards played by three persons. 

Tredyf fryn, in Pennsylvania, u township of Chester 
co., 18 m. W.N.W. of Philadelphia. 

Tree, m. [A. S. treow, treu.] (Bot.) Any woody plant 
of perennial duration which rises from the ground with 
atrunk. To forma tree, the plant must acquire some 
considerable size, and be furnished with a trunk or 
single stem by which its branches or limbs may be sup- 
ported. It differs from a shrub, which is a woody plant 
of smaller stature, in having a trunk ; and it is the pres- 
ence of this solid mass of wood which gives their espe- 
cial utilitarian value to trees, furnishing, as many of 
them do, the timber which is applied to so many useful 
purposes. See AGE or Trees, BOTANY, &c. 

—Something resembling a tree, consisting of a stem or 
stalk and branches; as, a genealogical tree. 

—v.a. To cause to ascend a tree. 

Tree’-fern, n. (Bot.) The name applied to those ferns 
which form erect trunks like the stem of a tree (Fig. 


28). They chiefly belong to the genera Cyathea, Also- 
phila, and Dicksonia. 

Tree’-frog, Tree’-toad, n. (Zoul.) See HyYytorpz. 

Tree'less, a. Without trees. 

Tree’-like, a. (Bot.) Applied to plants which resem- 
ble a tree, but are very small. 

Tree‘nail, (usually pron. trun’nel,) n. (Naut.) A long 
cylindrical wooden pin, employed to fasten the plauks 
of a ship’s side and bottom to corresponding timbers, 

Tree-of-Heaven,n. (Bol.) Sve 
AILANTUS. 

Tree-of-Life,n.(Bot.) Arbor vite. Í , 

See Tnuja. 

Tree-peeony, n. (Bot.) Beo Ra- 
NUNCULACER. 

Tree'ship, n. The state or condi- 
tion of a tree.— Worcester. 

Trefle, n. [Fr., trefoil.] (Fort.) A 
form of mine, so termed from the 
similarity of its figure to that of 
trefoil. The simple trefle has only 
two lodgments; the double trefie, 
four; and the triple one, six 

Stocqueler, 

Tre’foil, n. [Fr free: lat. tri/o- 
lium, from tres, three, and folium, 
leaf.) (Bol.) See TRIFOLIUM. 

(Arch.) An ornament consisting 
of three ensps. resembling the three- 
leaved clover (1, Fig. 2523.) 
( Her.) A frequent charge, repre- 
senting the clover-leaf, and alway8 Fig,—2523. TREFOTL. 


depicted as slipped or furnished cture; b 
with e stalk (2, Fig. 2523). kaa i ora 
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Treichlersville, (trik/lers-vill,) in Pennsylvania, a 
village of Lehigh co. 

Treillage, (trèl'aj,) n. [Fr.] Same as TRELLIS. 

| Wreille’,a. (Her.) See Larticen. 

Treja, (trai'ya,) a town of Central Italy, 8 m. from 
Macernta; pop. 8,616. 

Trellis, n. [Fr. treillis, lattice-work, from Lat. tri- 
chila, a bower, arbor.) A structure or frame of cross- 
barred work, or lattice-work, used for supporting plants, 

Trel'lised. (-list,) a. Having a trellis or trellises. 

Treman‘do, Tremolo. [It. trembling.) (Afus.) A 
direction for one of the graces of harmony, which con- 
sists in a reiteration of one note of the chord; this, 
however, applies more directly to the word tremolo, 
prong the tremando is a general shake of the whole 
chord, 

Tremandra’‘cer, u. pl. (Bot.) A small order of 
plants, alliance Sapindales. Diaa. Partially complete, 
symmetrical flowers, a valvate calyx, and 2H celled an- 
thers, opening by pores. — They are slender, heath-like 
shrubs, natives of New Holland. Their properties are 
unknown; 3 genera, Jv species, 

Tremble, ((rém’bi,) v. n. Fr. trembler, from Lat. tremo, 
to tremble, qunke.] To shake involuntarily, us with 
fear, cold, or weakness; to quake; to quiver; to shiver; 
to shudder. — To shake; to totter; — said of a thing. — 
— To quaver; to shake, as sound. 

—n. An involuntary quavering or shaking. 

Trem'bler. n. One who trembles. 

Trem’blingly, adv. In a trembling manner; with 
shivering or quaking. 

Trem bling-pop'lar, n. (Bot.) See Populus. 

Tremella, n. . Lat. and It., from Lat. tremere, to 
tremble.) (Bot.) A genus of fungi, of the division Hy- 
menomycetes, soft and gelatinous, of no very determinate 
form, mostly growing on decaying wood. 

Tremen‘dous, a. [Lat. tremendus, from tremo, to 
tremble.) Such as may excite fear or terror; terrible; 
dreadful; violent ; such as inay astonish by its force and 
violence. 

F adv. In a manner to terrify or as- 
tonish. 

Tremen'dousness, n. State or quality of being 
tremendous, 

Trem ‘olite, n. (Min.) A variety of Hornblende, first 
found in the Tremola Valley, Switzerland. 

Tremolo, n. 5 (us.) See TREMANDO. 

Tre’'mont, in Illinois, a post-village and township of 
Tazewell co., 57 m. N.E. of Springfield; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Tremont, in Maine, a post-township of Hancock’ co.; 
pop. abt. 2,100. 

Tremont, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and town- 
ship of Schuylkill co., 15 m. W.8.W. of Pottsville; pop. 
abt. 2,500. 

Tremor, n. [Lat., from tremere, to tremble.) An in- 
voluntary trembling; a shivering or shaking ; a quiver- 
ing or vibratory motion. 

Trempealeau, ((rem-pa-lo’,) a river of Wisconsin, 
rises in Jackson co., and flows S. W. into the Mississippi, 
from Trempealeau co.— A W. co., bordering on Minne- 
sota; area, 738 sq.m. Rivers. Mississippi, Black, Buf- 
falo, and Trempealeau rivers, and Beaver Creek. Sur- 
Jace, undulating; soil, fertile. cup. Galesville. Pop. 
in 1880, 17,189.—A post-village and township of the 
above county, on the Mississippi, 20 miles north-west 
of La Crosse. 

Trem ‘ulous, a. [Lat. tremulus, from tremere, to trem- 
ble.) Trembling; affected with fear or timidity. (à.) — 
Shaking; shivering; quivering. 

Trem‘ulously, adv. In a tremulous manner. 

Trem/‘ulousness, n. State of being tremulous. 

Trench, v.a. [Fr. trancher, to cut, from Lat. trans, 
across, and secare, to cut.) To cut or dig, as a ditch, a 
channel for water, or a long hollow in the earth. — To 
intrench; to fortify by earth thrown up. To cut or dig 
into pits or ditches; to furrow; to form with deep fur- 
rows by ploughing. 

—v. n. To encroach; (with on or upon.) 

—n. A long, narrow cut in the earth; a ditch. 

( Fort.) Fr. tranchée.) In the attack of a fortress, an 
excavation made for the purpose of covering the advance 
of the besiegers. They are from 6 to 10 feet wide, and 
abt. 3 feet deep, the earth taken out forming the parapet. 

To open the trenches. (Mil.) To break ground for the 
purpose of carrying on approaches towards a besieged 
place. — Campbell. 

Tren’chant, a. [Fr. tranchant, from trancher, to cut.] 
Cutting; sharp.— Severe; unsparing. 

Trench-cavalier’, n. (Fort.) In the attack of a 
fortress, the high parapets of the single saps, which are 
pushed along the slope of the glacis; they should be 
raised high enough to command the salient places of 
arms. 

Trenelver, n. [Fr. tranchoir, from trancher. to cut.] 
A wooden plate ar platter.— The table; food; the 
pleasures of the table. 

Trench’er-fly, n. One who haunts the tables of 
others; a parasite. (R.) 

Trench’er-friend, n. A person who frequents the 

| tables of others; a sponger. 

|Trench’er-man, n.; pl. TRENCHER-MEN, A feeder; 
a great eater. 

Trench’er-mate,n. A table companion; a parasite. 

Trench’-plow, Trench’-plough, n. A kind of 
plow for opening land to a greater depth than that of 
common furrows. 

—v.a. To plow with deep furrows. 

Trenek, FRIEDRICH VON DER, BARON, a Prussian officer, 
celebrated for his adventures and misfortnnes, was B. 
in 1726, at Kénigsberg, and made such rapid progress in 
his studies, that, at the age of 17, he was presented te 
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the king, Frederick II., as a student who was well Trenton, in New York, a post- IOWA of Oneida co.,|Tress’y, a. 


worthy the royal patronage. Frederick rapidly ad- 

vanced him in the army, awl manifested much regard 
gor him; but the accomplishments of T. having won 
the heart of the Princess Amelia, the king's sister, his 
enemies took advantage of some letters that fell into 
their hauds, and had him accused and arrested, He was 
imprisoned in the fortress of Glatz, but contrived to ef- 
fect his escape. He then visited the north of Europe, | 
Austria, and Italy. In 1758, he was seized at Dantzic, 
and was conveyed to Magdeburg, where, loaded with) 
irons, he was for years incarcerated. On procuring his 
liberation, in 1763, he withdrew to Vienna, after which 
he went to Aix-la-Chapelle, where literature, politics, 
aud commerce alternately occupied his attention, Ile 
next went to reside at his castle of Zwerbeck, in Hun- 
gary, and while there he published his own Memoirs, a 
book which was greedily read al) over Europe. In 1791, 
he settled in France, joined the Jacobius, and in 1794 
was charged with being a secret emissary of the King 
of Prussia, and p. by the guillotine. 

Trend, v. n. To tend; to lie in any particular direction. | 

—v.a. To bend; to cause to turn iu any particular direc- | 
tion. (R.) 

—a, Tendency; direction. 

(Naut.) See ANCHOR. 

Tren del. u. A weight, or post, in a mill. — Crabb. 

Trend er. n. One whose business is to cleanse wool. 

Treu dle, n. Anything turned round; a little wheel; 
a trundle, 

Trent, a river of England, which, rising in the west of 
Staffordshire, flows north-east throngh Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire, and, parting Lincolnshire from the 
south of Yorkshire, joins the Quse where it opens into 
the estuary of the Humber, after a course of 180 miles. 

Trent, a city of Austria, in the Tyrol, ou the Adige, not 
far from the border of Italy, 12 m. from Roveredo. It 
stands in a small but delightful valley among the Alps, 
and is enclosed by high walls. Its public buildings are! 
the palace of the archbishop, and the cathedral, a Gothic 
structure, not remarkable for its vigor or beauty. 2%. 
14,847, Here took place a celebrated council convoked 
by Pope Paul III., for the purpose of defining and illus- 
tratiug the doctrines of the Church, condemning here- | 
sies, and reforming abuses that had crept into the 
Church, both in doctrine and discipline. It met in 1545, 
and was continued during twenty-five sessions to the 
year 1563, under the pontificates of Julius III. and Pins 
IV. It was intended to serve as a foil to Protestantism, 
by reforming the abuses of the Church, determining and 
establishing its doctrines, and conforming them to the} 
spirit of the times. Hence the decrees of this council, 
together with the creed of Pope Pius IV., contain a com- 
plete summary of the doctrines of the Church. The de- 
crees were subscribed by 255 of the clergy, including four 
legates, two cardinals, throe patriarchs, twenty-five arch- 
bishops, and 168 bishops, and were confir medi by a Papal 
bull, dated 26th January, 1564, All the Roman Catholic 
states accepted the decrees of the council, and promul- 
gated them in their territories, with the exception of 

France, which persisted in asserting its independence. 

Trent, a river of prov. of Ontario, rises in Trent Lake, 
Northumberland co., Lat. 45° N., Lon. 789 W., and en- 
ters the Bay of tauine; Lake Ontario, 10 m, N.E. of New- 
Castle, alter a S.E. course of 100 m. 

Trent, a river of N. Carolina, rises in Lenoir co., and 
flowing E., falls into the Neuse at Newbern. 

Tren'tal, u.; pl. TuENT GIS. [Fr. trente, thirty; It. 
trenta; Lat. triginta.) Au office for the dead in the 
Roman Catholic service, consisting of thirty masses re- 
hearsed for thirty days successively after the party’s 

death. — A dirge: an elegy. 

Trenton. in prov. of Ontario, a town of Northumber- 
land co., on the Bay of Quiute, 62 m. W. of Kingston ; 
pop. abt. 2.000. 

Tren’ton, in Alabama, a post-vill. of Jackson co., 177 
m. N. E of Tuscaloosa. 

Trenton, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Dade co., 
230 N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Trenton, in 7% ni,, a villige of Bureau co., 26 m. W. 
of Ottawa. — A post-village of Clinton c^., 30 m. E. of 
St. Lonis.— A village of Knox co., 90 m. N. N. W. of 
Springfield. — A township of Will co. 

Trenton, in Juliana, a village of Blackford co., abt. 
33 m. N.W. of Union City. 

Tre aton, in Jowa, a post-village and township of Henry 

m. 8.W. of Iowa City. 

Trenton, to Nen a post- village and township of 

Todd co., 190 10. S.W. of Franklort. 

Trenton, in Louisiana, w pust-village of Washita par- 
ist:, 2 m. N. of Monroe. 

Trenton, in Main, a post-township of Hancock co., 75 
m. E. of Angusta; pop. abt. 1700, 

Trenton, in Michigan, a post-village of Wayne co., 17 

etroit. 

Trenton, in Minnesota, a village of Carleton co., abt. 
120 m. N.E. of St. Cloud. — A post-village of Freeborn 
co., abt. 40 m. S. S. W. of Faribault. 

Trenton; in Missouri, u post-village, cap. of Grundy 
150 m. N.W. of Jefferson City; pop. abt. 1,800. 
Trenton, in N. Carofina, a post-village, cap. of Jones | 

co., 100 m. S. E of Raleigh. 

Trenton, in Nw Jersey, a city, cap. of the State, and 
seat of justice of Mercer co., on the Delaware. 30 m. N.E | 
of Philadelphia; Lat. 40° 14' N., Lon, 740 46 50” W. It 
is regularly laid ont and handsomely built, and contains 
numerous foundries, rolling-mills, manutactories of loco- 
motives, paper, hardware, wire, &c. It was the scene of 
a battle, Dec. 26, 1777, in which Gen. Washington de- 
feated the British and Hessians, taking 1,000 of the lat- 
ter prisoners. Pop. i 1880, 29,910, 


| Trephine’, n. 
—. 
Trepida'tion,n. [Fr.; 


| Tres‘cott, in Mune, a township ot Washington co, on 
Tres- Montes, a peninsula of Chili, W. of Patagonia, | 


Tres’ pass, v.n. 


TRES 
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Trento 


of Utica; pop. abt 

sin Ohio, a post-village 50 Butler co., 8 m. N. E. 
of Hamilton. — A township of Delaware co.; pop. abt. 
1,400, — A village of Jefferson co., 11 m. N. W. of Wheel-| 
ing, W. Virginian. —A village of Tuscarawas co., 98 m. 
E. N. E. of Columbus. 

Trenton, in 7vnnessee, n post-village, cap. of Gibson 
c., 130 m. W. of Nashville. 

Trenton, in Virginia, a village of Cumberland co., 
abt. 50 m. W. of Richmond, 

Trenton. in Wisconsin, a township of Dodge county. 
—A post-village and township of Pierce county, 18! 
miles south-east of Prescott.—A township of Washing- 
ton county. 

Trenton Falls, in New York, a post-village of Oneida 
co., 15 m. N.E. of Utica, on West Canada Cre It is 
noted for its beautiful falls, 6 in number, occupying at 
intervals a ravine 2 m. long, with an aggregato descent 
of 312 feet. 

Trepan’,n. [Fr.] (Surg.) See TREPANNING. 

—v. 4. To porforate, as the skull, and take out a piece.“ 
— To lay a snare for; to take by stratagem; to ensnare; 
to catch. 

Trepang’,n. (2027) See HOLOTHURIA. 

Trepan’ning,n. (Surg.) The operation of perforat- | 
ing the skull by means of a circular saw, when the head | 
is so injured that it is necessary to remove a part of the 
bone. The instrument 
is called a drepun or tre- 
phine ( 2524). The 
operation is not danger- 
ous; but care requires 
to be taken not to in- 
jure the soft parta un- 
derneath. When the 
bone is nearly sawn 
through, the piece is 
then raised with the 
elevator, the projecting 
angles of the bone be- 
ing afterwards removed 
With a saw, and all other 
irregularities of the cut 
surface destroyed. The 
cut edges of the bones 
afterwards throw ont 
granulations, which be- 
come ossified; but there 
is always a small inter- 
val which does not ossify, in or about the centre. 

(Fr.] (Fur.) See TREPANNING. 

To trepan; to perforate with a trephine. 

Lat. trepidatio, from trepidare, 

to tremble.) An involuntary trembling; a quaking or 

quivering, particularly from fear or terror; a state of 

terror, — Hurry; confused haste. (n.) 


| 


Fig. 2524. — TREPHINE. 


a. 


the Atlantic, So m. E. of Bangor: pop, abt. 950, 


between the Chonos Archipelago and the Gulf of Penas, 

0. Fr. trespasser, from tres, Lat. trans, 
beyond, and passer, to pass.] To pass over the boundary 
line of anothers land; to enter unlawfully upon the 
land of another.—'To intrude; to go too fur; to put to 
inconvenience by demand or importunity. — To commit 
any offence, or to do any act that injures or annoys an- 
other; to violate any rule of rectitude, to the injury of 
another; to transgress voluntarily any divine law or 
command, to violate any known rule of duty, 

n. Any injury or offence done to another. — Any vol- 
untary transgression of the moral law; any violation of 
a known rule of duty. 

(Law.) In its widest and most extensive sense, it sig- 
nifies any transgression or offence aguinst the law of 
nature, of society, or of the country in which we live, 
whether it relates to a man's person or his property ; — 
hence, it inclndes beating any person, taking or detain- 
ing his goods; also, nun-performance of promises or un- 
dertakings, and, in general, any misfeasance or act of one 
man whereby another is injuriously treated or damni-| 
fied. Whenever the act itself is directly and immedi- 
ately injurious to the person or property of another, and 
therefore necessarily accompanied with some force, an 
action of trespass ef ef armas will lie; but it the injury 
is only consequential, a special action of trespass on the 
case may be brought. But in the more limited and 
usnal sense, it signifies no more than an entry on an- 
other man’s ground withont lawful authority, and doing 
some damage, however inconsiderable, to his real pro- 
perty. The law regards every entry upon another's 
lands, unless by the owner's leave, or in some very par- 
ticular cases, as un injury or wrong, for satisfaction of 
whick an action of trespass will lie, but determines the 
quantum of that satisfaction by considering how far the 
offence was wilful or inadvertent, and by estimating the 
valne of the actual damage sustained. 

Tres'passer, n. One who commits a trespass; one 
who enters upon another's land, or violates his rights. 

—A transgressor of the moral law; an offender; a sinner, 

Tres-Pon’'tes, in B 


n town of the prov. of Minas- 
3. of Lavras de Funil; pop. 4,000, 

Tress, n. Fr. fresse; It. treccia, tress, from Gr. tricha, 
threefold, from the usnal mode of braiding the huir.] 
A braid or knot of hair; a ringlet; a curl. 

Tressed, (rest.) a. Having tresses, — Curled; 
into ringlets, 

Tres'sel. n. Same as TRESTLE, 9. v. 

Tressure, (tresh'ur,) n. (Fr. tresser, to twist.) (Ter) An 


formed} 


Tris. 


TRIA 


Abounding in tresses, 

Trestle, (ires!) n. (Fr. tréteau; L. Lat. frestellus, from 
Du. dricstal, a tripod, from driv, tree, nud stul, stool.) 
A three-legged prup for supporting anything which re- 
quires to be placed horizontally. — The frame of a table; 
ú movable form for supporting anything, 

Trestle-bourd, A board on which architects, &c., draw 
designs ;—so called because formerly placed on trestles. 
( Worcester.) — Trestle-bridge. A bridge supported by 
trestles. — T'resile-trees. (.Vaut.) Two bars of wood or 
iron at the mast-head, fitting on the shoulders of the 
mast, passing lengthwise of the ship, aud holding up 
the cross-trees, on which and on the trestle-trees them- 
selves the top is laid. — Trestle-work. A sort of staging 
for a support, — Hule. 

Tret, n. (Probably from Lat. trilus, tero, to wear.] 
(Com.) Au allowance to purchasers of 4 "pounds on 
every 104 of suttle weight, for waste matter, or for dust 

id which may be mixed with commodities. 

Treuen, (rien a town of Prussia, in Suxouy, 9 miles 
from Plauen; pop, 5,812. 

Treuenbrieizen, (tri-en-Lreet'sen,) a town of Prussia, 
22 m. from Potsdam; pap. 6,000. 

Tre’ vat. n. A weaver's instrument for severing the 
thread of the pile of velvet. — Simmonds. 

Treves, (traiv,) (Ger. Trier, anc. Augusta Trerisorum,) 
the most ancient, aud one of the most celebrated cities 
of Germany, in the centre of a large valley lying along 
the Moselle, 60 m. from Coblentz. The chief buildings 
are the Elector's palace, now turned into barracks, and 
the church of Notre Dame, built about 1240, aud afford- 
ing a good specimen of Gothic architecture. Manuf. 
Woollens, cotton, leather, &c. The archbishop of T. 
was, in virtue of his office as chancellor of Burgundy, 
one of the electors of the empire, a right which seems 
to have originated in the 12th or 13th century, und con- 
tinned till the French Revolution. The ambition and 
talents of some of these episcopal rulers obtained for 
them great political weight in Germany. Since 1814, 
T. has belonged to Prussia. Zop. 18,792. 

Trev’et, n. Anything that stands on three legs. asa stool. 

Treviglio, ((rii-vecl’yo,) a town of N. Italy, 20 m. from 
Milan; pop. 6.810. 

Trevillian’s Depot, in Virginia, a post-village of 
Louisa co., 67 m. N.W. of Richmond, 

Treviso, (tre-ve'so,) a town of N. Italy, on the Sile, 16 
In. from Venice. 7. is the cap. of a prov. of same name, 
and is surrounded by a wall of from 24 to SS feet in 
height, and strengthened by numerous bastions. Pep. 


Trevi'so, (Duke or.) See MORTIER. 

Trev'orton, in Pennsylrania, a post-village of North- 
umberland cc., abt. lu mn. S. E. of Sunbury. 

Trévoux, ((rai-roo’,) a town of France, dept. Ain, on 
the Saône, 14 m. from Lyons; pop. 4,005. 

Trex'lerstown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Leliugh co., 80 m. W.S.W. of Allentown. 

Trey, (Ira) n. (Lat. tres.) A three at cards or dice. 

(Gr. eis: Lat. tres.) A prefix signifying tree. 

Ariable, a. That may be tried; that may be subjected 
to trial or test. 

Trilabhleness. n. The state or quality of being triable. 

Wriacontelhie’dral, a. (Gr. triaconta, thirty, and 
edra, Beat, base.) (Min.) Containing thirty sides. 

Tri'ad, n. [Lat trias, triad:s; Gr. trias, triados, from 
treis, three] The union of three; three united. 

s) The chord of a note with its third und fifth, 
h the octave is sometimes added; the common 
chord. — Dwight. 

Triads of the Welsh bards, are poetical histories, in 
which the facts recorded are thrown into the form of 
triplets. 

(Chem.) See SUPPIEMENT. 

Triadel phia, in Maryland, a post- village of Mont- 
gomery co., 50 m. N.W. of Aunapolis. 

Triadelphia, in W. Virginia, a post- village of Ohio 
co., abt. 8 m. E. of Wheeling; pop. abt. 300. 

Triadelphia Iron-Works, in Pennsylvania, a 
village of Lancaster co. 

Triadel phous, a. [Gr. treis, and adelphos, brother.] 
( Bot.) Applied to stamens whose filaments are united or 
arranged in three sets or parcels, as in the common St 
John’s-wort, 

Tri‘al,n. [From O. Fr. (riement.) Act of trying; any 
effort or exertion of strength for the purpose of ascer- 
taining its effect, or what can be done; examination by 
a test; experiment. — Suffering that puts strength, pa- 
tience, or faith to test; afflictions or temptations that 
exercise and prove the graces or virtues of men.— 
Temptation ; test of virtue; state of being tried. 

(Law.) The examination of a cause in controversy 
between parties, before a proper tribunal. The term is 
most frequently applied to trial by jury, whether in 
n civil or criminal matter. 

Triality, n. Triad; three united. (R.) 

Tri‘alogue, (%%% n. (Gr. treis, three, and logos, dis- 
course. A discourse of three persons. 

Trian' drin. n. [Gr. treis, and aner, andros, a man.] 
( Bot.) The third clasa of plants in the Linnæan system, 
characterized by having three stamens. 

Triangle, u. [Fr., from Lat. ériangulum — tres, and 
angulus, an angle.) (Geom.) A figure which has three 
sides, and consequently also three angles. T. are recti- 
lineal, spherical, or curvilineal,  Rertilineal or plane T. 
are bounded by straight lines; spherical triangles are 
formed on the surface of a sphere by the intersection of 
the planes of three great circles; currilineal T. are 
those which are bonnded by three curves of any kind 
whatever. T. receive other distinctive names from the 


,. 


ornamental frame or border around a bearing. Warton. 
Tress’ured, a. That is surrounded with a tressure. 
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relation of their sides and angles. A plane T. is snid to 
be equilateral when its three sides are all equal; isosceles 
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when two only are equal; and scalene, when all three 
are unequal. It is called right-angled when one of its 
angles is a right angle; oblique-angled, when one of its 
angles is greater than a right angle; and acule-angled, 
when each of its angles is less than a rightaugle; lastly, 
two 7. are said to be similar when their angles are re- 
spectively equal, each to euch. 

(Astron.) One of the 48 constellations of Hipparchus, 
situated in the northern hemisphere. The same name is 
also given to one of the 12 southern constellations 
formed by Bayer. There is also the Liltle Triangle, 
added by Hevelius, near the first named. 

(Mus.) A small steel triangular instrument of per- 
cussion (Fig. 876), open at oue of its angles. It is setin 
vibration by being struck with a short metal bar. 

T. of forces. (Statics.) A theorem according to which 
three forces which, applied to the same point, produce | 
equilibrium, are always perallel and proportional to the 
sides of a triangle, taken in order. The term polygon 
af forces is applied to the general theorem. 

Triangle, in New York, a post-township of Broome 
co., 15 m. N. of Binghamton: pop. abt, 2,200, 

Tri‘angled, a. Having three angles; triangular. 

Triangles, (The.) a group of islands in the Gulf of 
Mexico, off the E. coast of Yucatan, 

Trian‘gular, a. Having three angles; having the 
form ola triangle; relating to a triangle. 

T. compasses. Compasses having three legs; two 
opening in the usual manner, and the third turning 
round an extension of the central pin of the other two, 
besides having a motion on the central joint of its own. 
The instrument is useful in the construction of maps 
and charts, as three points may be taken off at once.— 
T. numbers. (Math.) The series of numbers formed by 
the successive sums of the terms of an arithmetical pro- 
gression, of which the common difference is 1. Thus :— 

Arithmetical progression . 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. 

Triangular numbers. . 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, &c. 

The general term of the series is n 1⁄4 (n + 1). 
Triangular'ity. n. The quality of being triangular. 
Trian’gularly, adv. Ina triangular manner. 
Trian‘gulate, v.a. To divide into triangular net- 

work by mensuration. — To make triangular. 

Triangulation. n. [Fr.] (Survey.) The network 
of triangles with which the face of a country is covered 
in a trigonometrical survey. 

Trianthema, n. ( Bot.) 
of plants, order Trianthema. 

Trinrchy. n. (Gr. treis, three, and arché, rule.) 
Government by three persons. 

Trins, n. (Geol.) A system which derives its name— 
Trias, or triple system — from its being composed, in 
Germany, where it is very fully developed. of three 
main members; viz., the Keuper, the Muschelkalk, and 
the Bunter Sandstein. These, as fur as they may be 
compared, ure the equivalents of the upper New Red 
Sandstune. The Trias has been separated from the 
lower New Rep or FeRMIAN, because its flora and fauna 
are essentially Mesozoic and akin to those of the oölite 
and chalk, while those of the Permian are essentially 
Paleozic in their fossils, and related to those of the 
coul-measures below. The Flora embraces equisetnms, 
calamites, ferns, cycadaceous and coniferous plants ; the 
Fauna, corals, star-fishes, shell-fish, crustaceans, rep- 
tiles, fout-priuts of birds, und indications of marsupial 
mammals. 

Trias sic, a. Belonging to, or constituting trias. 

Triba’‘sic,a. (Chem.) When an acid, on being brought 
iu contact with a metallic oxide, exchanges three atoms 
of hydrogen for an equivalent amouut of metal, it is 
termed a tribasic acid. 

Tribe, n. (Fr. tribu; Lat. tribus, from tres, tres] A 
family, race, or series of generations, descending from 
the same progenitor, aud kept distinct, as in the case of 


The Horse-purslain, a genus 
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|Trib’utarily, adv. In a tributary manner. 

Trib’utariness, n. The state or quality of being 
tributary. 

Trib'utary, a. Paying tribute to another; subject; 
Tapordinate; paid in tribute; yielding supplies of any- 
thing. 

—n. One that pays tribute, or a stated sum in acknowl- 
edgment of subjection. — An affluent; a stream which 
falls into another stream. 


tribuo, to give, to bestow, from tribus, a tribe.) Some- 
thing given or contributed; a grant.—An annual or stated 
sum of money or other valuable thing, paid by o rince 
or nation to another, either as an acknowledgment of 
submission, or as the price of peace and protection, or by 
virtue of some treaty. — A personal contribution. 

Trib’uter, n. (Aining.) A miner who works a sec- 
tion of a lode, receiving u portion of the ore raised,or 
of its value. — Tomlinson. 

Tri‘ca, n. (Bot.) One of the names of the shield or re- 
productive organs of a lichen, 

Tri’cala, or Trikhala, (unc. Tricea,) a town of Eu- 
14080 Turkey, iu Thessaly, 32 m. from Larissa; pop. 

z, . 

Trieap'sular. a. (Bot.) That has three capsules. 

Trice, u. (Fr. trois, three.] A space of time during 
which one can say or tell three; a very short time; au 
instant; a moment. 

Dr. d. (Naut.) To haul or tie up by means of a rope. 

Tricennial, (-sen-, u. [ Lat. tricennalis, from tricennium 
—triyinta, thirty, und annus, a year.) Belonging to the 
period of thirty years, or occurring once in that period. 

Tricen’tenary, n. [Lit. ires, three, and centum, a 
hundred.) A period or space of three hundred years. 

Triche’cus, n. (Zoul.) See Morse. 

Trichi‘asis, n. [Gr] (d.) A disease of the eye- 
lids, in which the eyelashes grow inwards and irritate 
the bulb of the eye. 

Trichi‘nz, n. pl. [From Gr. trix, a hair.] (Zoöl.) A 
genus of minute nematoid worms, infesting, in the adult 
procreutive state, the intestinal canal, and, in its larval 
state, the muscular tissue of man and certain mammals, 
especially the bog. The young trichine, as they are 
seen in the human muscle, present the form of spirally- 
coiled worms, in the interior of small, globular, oval, or 
lemon-shaped cysts, which appear as minute specks 
scarcely visible to the naked eye. (Fig. 2525.) These cysts 
are more or less covered externally with calcareous mat- 
ter, according to the length of a i 
time they have remained in a ug 
fixed position, and the degree 
of degeneration which their 
walls have undergone, The tri- 
china measures, on an average, 
1-75th of an inch in length, and 
1-180th of an inch in breadth, 

The number of larval trichinæ 

that may simultaneously exist 

in the muscles of a single man |; 
or animal is enormous. In a cat 
a single ounce of flesh was esti- 
mated to contain 325.000 tri- 
chine ; and ifall the voluntary 
muscles of a human body of 
ordinary size were similarly af- 
fected, the number of worms 
would exceed 1,950 millions! 
On the second duy after their in- 
troduction, these intestinal tri- supporting fatty tissue 
ching attain their full sexual Di s . 
Maturity; und abont the sixth vessels Go; eee 
day the minute filaria-like embryos hatched within the 
oviducts of the female are excluded. They forthwith 
penetrate the mucous coats or walls of the intestine. 
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3 — TRICHINA. | 
Lying coiled up in mus- 
cle, the, utside of the cyst 


the twelve tribes of Israel. — A nation of savages; a body 
of rude people united under one leader or government. 
—A division, class, or distinct portion of people, from 
whatever canse that distinction may have originated. 

(Nat. Hist.) A number of things having certain char- 
acters or resemblances in common. 

Tribe’s Hill, in New York, u post-village of Mont- 
gomery co., 38 m. N.W, of Albany. 

Trib'let, Trib’olet, n. A goldsmith’s tool for making 
rings. 

Tribom’eter, n. An apparatus for measuring the 
friction of metals. 

Tribrach, n. [Gr. treis, three, and brachys, short.) 
(Prosody.) A poetic foot of three short syllables, 

Tribulation, (-/d’shun.) n. [Fr.; L. Lat. tribulatio, 
from tribulo, trihulutum, to oppress, afflict, from tribu- 
lum, a thrashing instrument with sharp teeth, resem- 
bling a sledge.] Severe trouble or affliction; that which 
distresses life; vexation. 

Tribunal. n. [Lat, from tribunus, a tribune who 
administered justice.) The seat of a judge; the bench 
on which a judge and his associates sit for administer- 
ing justice ; more generally, a court of justice. 

Trib’anary,a. Relating toa tribune, or to tribunes. 

Trib’unate, n. See TRIBUNESHIP. 

Tribune, (fri//yun,) n. [Fr. tribun; Lat. tribunus, 
from tribus, a tribe.) The chief of a tribe among the 
ancient Romans; afterward an officer or magistrate 
chosen by the people, to protect them from the oppres- 
sion of the patricians or nobles, and to defend their liber- 
ties against any attempts that might be made upou them, 
by the senate and consule.—A bench or elevated place, 
from which speeches were delivered to the people:—still 
used in this sense in the French legislative assemblies. 

Trib/uneship, n. The office of a tribune. 

Tribunician, (Fun,) Tribunitial, (-ish’al,) a. 
Pertaining to tribunes; suiting a tribune. 


enter the capillaries, are transported by the circulation 

to the whole muscular system, pierce and escape from 

the capillaries to penetrate that tissue, and within a 

fortnight attain the ordinary characters of Trichina 

spiralis, providing themselves by irritation of the sar- 
colemma with their adventitious cyst, which, at a later 
period, may become calcified. As the first introduction 
of Trichina is from eating meat, the animal matter in 
the garbage or offal commonly given to pigs occasions 
the frequency of their occurrence in that domestic ani- 
mal. Where the custom may prevail of eating pork, 
or particular forms of pork, e.g. ham, bacon, sausages, 

&, imperfectly cooked or ruw, the Tyiching in such 

meat are introduced in a state highly favorable for their 

development and procreation into the intestine, and 
thus is produced the painful and often fatal disease called 

Trichiniasis. Wholesome feeding of the pig with vege- 

table food, and thorough cooking of the pork, are the 

main preventives of Trichiniasis. 

|Trichini‘asis, n. (% d.) See TRICHINE. 

Trichilia, n. ( Bot.) A genus of trees, order Meliacez. 
The juice of the bark of 7. emetica, the Arabian Elcaja 
or Ecaija, is a purgative and a violent emetic. T. mos- 
chata, the Musk-wood, is remarkable for its musky odor. 

Trichinopoly, (trich-i-nop'o-le,) a city and fortress 
of the S. of India, cap. of a district, on the Canvery, 
opposite the island of Seringham, famous for its magni- 
ficent Hindoo temples; Lat. 10° 60’ N., Lon. 78° 50’ E. 
Pup 35,000. 

Trichom/’atose, a. (Med.) Applied to the hair when 
affected with PLICA, q. v. 

Tri'chord, (/örd,)n. (Gr. trichordon—treis, and chorde, 
a string or cord.) (Mus) An ancient instrument, or 
lyre, with three strings. 

Trichos'tema, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Borruginaceæ. The Blue-cnrls, T. dichotoma, found on 
dry or rocky hills in the Northern and Middle States, is 
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Tribute, (trib'yūt,)n. [Fr. tribut; Lat. tributum, from | 
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a foot high, branches opposite, leaves petiolate, flowers 

axillary and terminal, corolla purple, and stamens 

slender of a delicate purplish hue, gracefully bending 
from the lower lip of the corolla to the upper, forming 

a beautiful arch. 

Tri’chroism, (-kro-izm,) n. [Gr. treis, and chroma, 
color.) (Min.) The property possessed by certain min- 
erals of exhibiting, when viewed by transmitted light, 
different colors in three different directions.— Worcester. 

Trick, n. [Fr. tricher; It. treccare ; Lat. tricor, to play 
tricks.) An entanglement; a frandulent contrivance 
for an evil purpose, or an underhand scheme to impose 
upon the world; a hoax ur cheating: a dexterous arti- 
fice; vicious practice; the sly dexterity or legerdemain 
of a juggler. — A parcel of cards falling to the winner 
at one turn or one round of play; as, to win the odd 
trick. — A particular practice, habit, or manner. 

—v.a. To deceive; to impose on; to defrand; to cheat. 

—[ W. treciuw, to furnish or harness, to trick out; trec, an 
implement, harness, gear.) To dress; to decorate; to 
set off; to adorn fantastically. — Often followed by up, 
off, or out. 

Dr. n. To practise trickery or frand. 

Trick’er, Trick’ster, n. One who tricks; a de- 
ceiver; a cheat. — A TRIGGER, q. v. 

Trick’ery, n. The act of dressing up; artifice; 
stratagem, 

Trick’ing, n. Act of one who tricks; cheating. — 
Dress; ornament; decoration. 

Trick’ish, a. Full of tricks; artful in making bar- 
gains; given to deception and cheating; knavish. 

Trick’ishly, adv. In a trickish manner; artfally; 
Knavishly. 

Trick'ishness, n. State or quality of being trickish. 

Trick le, v.n. To fall in drops; to rill in a slender 
stream ; to flow in a small gentle stream. 

Triek ling. n. The act of flowing in a small gentle 
stream or in drops, 

Triek’-track, n. [Fr. trictrac.] A game at table, 
resembling backgammon. 

„a. Trickish; practising tricks. (Colloq.) 

Trie'linate, a. (in.) Applied to crystals whose 
three axes are uneqnal and oblique to one another. 

Trielin'ic. a. (Crystall.) Noting u system of crystal- 
lization such that the three axes of the crystals are un- 
equal, and all their intersections are oblique, as in the 
oblique rhomboidal prism. — Worcester. 

Triclin‘ium, „. [Lat.] (Roman Antiq.) A room for 
the entertainment of guests, furnished on three sides 
with couches, the fourth side being left open for the 
attendance of the servants. 

Tricoc’cus, n. [Gr. trikokkos, with three grains.) 
Bot.) A fruit consisting of three cocci, or seeds with 
elastically dehiscing shells. 

Tricolor, (-kil'er,) n. [Fr., of three colors] A flag 
having three colors in eqnal masses. The present Euro- 
pean tricolor ensigns are: France — blue, white, red — 
divided vertically. Italy — green, white, red — divided 
vertically. Belgium — black, yellow, red— divided verti- 
cally. Holland—red, white, blue—divided horizontally. 

Lri colored, a. Having three colors. 

Tricorn, a. (Lat. tres, and cornu, a horn.) Three- 
horned. 

Tricor'poral, Tricor’porate, a. [Lat. tres, and 

| corpus, a body.) Having three bodies. 

mricus pid; a. (Lat. tres, and cuspis, a point.] Three- 

pointed, 

T. ralre. (Anat.) One of the valves of the heart, 
sitnated between the right auricle and ventricle, and se 
named from having a triangular shape. 
Tricus’pidate, a. Having three points. 
Tridac’nidz, n. pl. (Zol) A family of lameli- 

branchiate molluscs, having the shell open, the valves 

equal, the foot small, and furnished with byssus. — Tri- 
dacna gigas (Fig. 2526) is remarkable for its great size, 

exceeding that of any other bivalve. The shell of a 


Fig. 2526. — TRIDACNA G1GA8. 


single specimen has been known to weigh more than 
500 Ibs. The valves are used as an ornament for grot- 
toes and fountains. They are deeply furrowed and 
beautifully grooved. This great mulluse is a native of 
the East Indies,and is found in shallow water. It is used 
for food. and one suftices for a number of persons. 
Tridac’tyl, Tridac’tylous, a. (Gr. treis, and dak- 
tylos, n finger.) Having three fingers or three toes. 
Trident. n. [Fr.; Lat. trideni] The three-pronged 
sceptre which the poets and painters of antiquity placed 
in the hand of Neptune, is so culled by way of eminence 
— Hence, any instrument in the form of a fork with 
three prongs. 
Trident, Tri'dented, a. Having three teeth or 
prongs. 
Triden‘tate, Triden’tated, a. (Bot.) Having 
three sharp teeth. 
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Tridiapa’son, n. (us.) A triple octave, or a twenty- 
second. — Moore. 

Tridodeenhe'dral. a. [Gr. treis, dodeka, twelve, 
and Ardru, a base.) (Crystall.) Noting crystals which 
present three ranges of faces, placed oue above another, 
each range consisting of twelve faces. — Cleuveland. 

Trien‘nial, a [Fr. triennal ; Lat. triennium, the space 


of three years.] Continuing three years; happening 


every three years. 

Trien’nially, adv. Once in three years. 

Trier, n. [From tr.] Que who tries ; one who makes 
experiments; one who examines anything by a test or 
standard; one who tries judicially; one appointed to 
decide whether a challenge to a juror is just; a trior.— 
A test; that which tries or approves. 

Triesch, (ireesh,) a town of Moravia, 6 m. from Iglau; 
pop. 5,600. 

Trieste, (tre-est’,) a large seaport of the Austrian domin- 
ions, the capital of a district in the Illyrian territory, 
near the N.W. extremity of the Adriatic Sea, aud 72 m. 
from Venice; Lat. 45° 38’ N., Lon. 139 46’ 5” E. It con- 
sists of an old town standing on a hill, with a castle on 
the top; the new town is on level ground, intersected 
by the Maria Theresa Canal, and built with neatness 
and regularity. It is the principal maritime city of the 
Austrian empire, is a free port, and the great emporium 
for the trade of the Austrian empire by the Adriatic. 
The trade of the Adriatic is conducted in barks of 20, 30, 
or 40 tons; these and much larger vessels enter with 
ease the inlet, in the form of a canal, which leads from 
the sea into the town, and has on each side quays for 
vessels to load and unload, Each of the trading nations 
of Europe has a consul here, aud ship-building is carried 
ou with activity. Manuf. Sugar-refiniug, the making 
of white lead, soap, leather, paper, aud wax. Trieste is 
built on or near the site of the Roman colony of Ter- 
geste; and there are some remains of the aqueduct 
which brought water to it from a distance of six miles. 
In 1797, and in 1805, it was taken by the French. Pop. 
(1881) 144,437,—The Gulf of T. forms the head of the 
Adriatic. and, at its entrance, has a length and breadth 
of 20 m. It contains the islands of Grado, &c., and 
receives the Isonzo, Stella, and other rivers, 

Trifallow, v.a. Same as TREFALLOW, q. v. 

Trifa' rious, a. [Lat. trifarius, threefold.) (Bot.) Ar- 
ranged in three vertical rows. — Gray. 

Trifas’ciated, a. (Lat. tres, and fascia, a band.] Sur- 
rounded by three bands, 

Tri‘fid, a. [Lat. tres, and indo, fidi, to split.) (Bot.) 
Applied to leaves divided into three segments by inci- 
sions extending about to the middle of the blade ; three- 
cleft — Worcester. 

Tri’fle, n. A thing of no moment. 

—v.n. To act or talk without weight or dignity; to act 
with levity; to talk with fully; to play the fool; to in- 
dulge in light amusements. 

Tri fler. n. One who trifles or acts with levity. 

Tri'fling, a. Being of small value or importance; trivial. 

— Employment about things of no importance. 

Tri'fingly, adv. Ina trifling manner. 

Tri flingness, n. Quality or state of being trifling. 

Triffo’ral, Triflo’roas, a. Bearing three flowers. 

Trifo liate, Trifo‘liated, a. (Lat. tres, and folium, 
leaf] (Bot. Applied to leaves which bear three leaf- 
lets from the same point, as in those of the clover. 

Trifolium. u. (Lat. tres, and folium, a leaf | (Bot.) 
A genus of plants, order Fubac-x, sub-order Pupillona- 
cee, distinguished by their trifoliate leaves, with stip- 
ules adhering to the leaf-stalk, and commonly known 
as Clovers or Trefoils. There are numerons species, sev- 
eral of them natives of the U. States, and some of them 
important from an agricultural point of view. Of these 
the following may be mentioned: T. pratense, the Broad- 
leaved Red Clover, is extensively employed as a shifting 
crop, either by itself, or in mixtares which the farmer 
call seeds. Its arable form is much larger than the wilder 
varieties, the former being so much an induced plant 
that it has become difficult to make it hold to some 
lands so perfectly as it formerly did, in which cases the 
soil is described as clover-sick. T. medium, the Zigzag 
Clover, is a lover of sandy svila, whereas the T. pratense 
is not so well adapted for light land; and being a large 
species, it appears to have boen introduced to cultivation 
as a good cropper where the commoner clover had failed. 
Its phwe is now generally supplied by T. pratense pe- 
renne, commonly called Cuw-grass, T. incarnatum, the 
Carnation Clover, is an annual species, much used 
(especially in the early soils in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don) upon the white-crop stubble sown in autumn, Sev- 
eral varieties of its seed can be obtained. T. repens, the 
Creeping Trefoil, White Clover, or Shamrock, is a valna- 
ble feeding-plant in dry and thin soils; and in laying 
down permanent pastures, unless in strong land, it 
shonld be always pretty freely employed. Its sponta- 
neous growth in the meadow is always hailed as a sign 
of an improved condition, A four-leaved shamrock is 
esteemed by superstitious persons as being lucky, per- 
haps upon the principle that it is thonght to be fortn- 
bate to get anything rare; but in truth, four-leaved and 
even more-leaved clovers are not infrequently met with. 

Tri'glyph. n. [Gr. treis, and glyphé, a carving, carved 
work.] (Arch.) An ornament consisting of a three- 
grooved tablet in the frieze of the Doric order, repeated 
at egual intervals. 

Trigonal, Trig’onous, a. Triangular; having 
three angles or corners. 

Trigonometrie, Trigonomet'rienl. a. Per- 
taining to, performed by, or according to, the rules of 
trigonometry. 

Tfrizgonometrically., adv. 


According to the rules 
or principles of trigonometry. 
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Trifo’riam, n. [Lat.] (Arch.) In Gothic architecture, 
au arched story between the pier 
arches and the clear-story of a 
building, (Fig. 2527.) 

Tri' form, a. [Lat (riformis.) 

Having a triple forin or shape. 

| Trifur’eate, Trifur'cated, 
a. Having three forks, prongs, 
or points; three-pronged. 

Trig, n. A stone, wedge, or block, 
to stop a wheel, or to prevent a 
cask from rolling. — Pulmer. 

Trig amat, n. One thrice mar- 
ried. 

Trig’amous, [Gr. treis, 
three, and gamos, marriage.) 
(Bot.) Applied to plants con- 
taining three sorts of flowers in 
the same flower-head ; i.e., males, 

wphrodites. 
treis, three, 
tute of 
rthe 
ands 


a. 


and gamos, marr 
being married three 
state of having three | 
or three wives at the ne time, 
Trigeminous, (jim-)a. | Lat. 
tres, und geminus, twin-born.) 
Three ata birth; threefold. 
Trigg, in Kentucky, a S.W. co, 
bordering on Tennessee; area, 
530 sy. m. Rivers. Cumberland, 
Little, and Tennessee. Surface, 
hilly; soil, generally fertile. 
Min. Iron, limestone, and stone- ú 
coal. Cup. Cadiz.” Pop. abt. 
13,000. 
Trigger, n. [Lat. traho, tractus.) That which pulls 
or draws; the catch which, being pulled, disenguges the 
cock of a gun-lock, and allows it to strike fire. 
Trigonometry, n. [Ur. triyonos, a triangle, and 
metron, a measure.) That branch of mathematics which 
treats of measuring triangles. The exact meaning of 
the term, however, has been mnch extended; so that it 
includes the determination of the situation and distance 
of all the points in a given space, iu which the distance 
and situation of some points are given. A plane tri- 
angle cunsists of six parts: namely, three sides and three 
angles ; the numerical value of any of these parts being 
given, and one of these three being a side, the value of 
any of the other three may be found by T. The science 
owes its origin to the Greek astronomers of Alexandria. 
From the time of Hipparchus, the solutions of the most 
useful cases of spherical triangles have been known, and 
fundamental formule are to be found in the Analemma 
of Ptolemy. The chords of the double arcs, however, 
were used by the Greeks in place of the sines, which 
were introduced by the Arabians, to whom the science 
is indebted for other improvements. Tungents were in- 
troduced by Regiomontanus, by means of which the cal- 
culations were greatly simplified. The present dompact 
and elegant form in which the solutions appear is the re- 
sult of the improvements introduced by modern analysis. 
Tri‘gram, n. [Gr. treis, and gramma, a letter.] A 
trigraph. 
Trigrammatic, Trigram' mie, a. Containing, 
or consisting of, three letters. 


Fig. 2527. 
story: T,triforium ; 
P, pillars. 
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million, and that product multiplied by a million; a 
number consisting of a unit followed by eighteen ei- 
phers.—According to the French system of notation, the 
number represented by a unit with twelve ciphers an- 
nexed, being a million a thousand times repeated. 

Erilobate, Tri‘lobed, a. (Bot.) Divided into three 

bes. 

Trilobite, n. (Gr. treis, three, and lobos, lobe.] An 

extensive family of paleozoic crus- 
taceans, deriving their name from 
the obvious three-lobed-like aspect 
of their bodies. The 7. in numer- 
ous generic forms, as asaphus (Fig. 
2528), ampyzx, calymene homalo- 
notus, ilænus, &c., are especially 
characteristic of the Silurian sys- 
tem. About a dozen genera range 
through the Devonian epoch; only 
three or four appear in carbonifer- 
ous strata; and not a single speci- 
men has been found in later for- 
mations, 

Triloc'ular, a. (Bot) That has Fig. 2528. TRILOBITE. 

three ceils, as a capsule, (Asaphus candatus.) 

Trilogy. n. [Gr. trilogia.) (Tit.) 
A series of three dramas, which, although each of them 
is in one sense complete, yet bear a mutual relation, 
and form parts of one historical and poetical picture. 
The Agamemnon, Choephore#, und Eumenides of Eschy- 
ro the Henry VI. of Shakspeare, are examples of a 
trilogy. 

Trim, a. [A. S. trymian, getrymian.] Set in order; 
dressed up; suitably adjusted; firm; compact; snug; 
nice; tight; neat; as, everything about the ship is 
trim, her dress is trim. 

—v.a. To set in order; to prepare; to arrange; to adjust; 
to make right, that is, to put in due order for any pur- 
pose; as, to trim a ship, to trim a fire. — To dress; to 
put into a proper state, as the body; to decorate; to 
ornament; to invest with extra embellishments; as, a 
cap trimmed with ribbons. — To clip; to shave; to 
shear; to lop; to dock: to curtail; as, to trim a hedge, 
to trim the hair. — To supply with oil; as, to trim a 
lamp. — Tu dress, as timber; to make smooth; us, to 
trim a board. 

(Naut.) To arrange in due order for working, as the 
sails of a ship. — To adjust, as the cargo of a ship, or the 
weight of persons or goods in a boat, so equally on each 
side of the centre and at each end, that she shall pre- 
serve her proper balance in the water and sail well; as, 
to trim ballast — To reprove with some degree of acer- 
bity; to snub. (Used colloquially.) 

To trim up, to adjust in due order; to attire; as, to 
trim up a head-dress.— Th trim in. (carp) To join by a 
tenon and mortise, as a piece of timber into other work. 

—v.n. To fluctuate between parties, so as to appear to 
favor or countenance each; to balance; as, a trimming 
politician. 

—n. Dress; gear; ornaments; as, a cavalcade in goodly 
trim.—State: condition; order; disposition; as, he was 
not in good trim to work. 

(Naut.) The best disposition of a ship’s proportion 
of ballast or cargo, arrangement of sails, and position 
of masts, as whether erect or raking, with a view to her 
sailing well. — In ballast trim. (Naut.) Having only 
ballast on board; — said of a ship. 


Tri'graph, () n. Gr. treis, and graphd.] A name 
given to three letters having one sound, as eau in beau. 

Trigyn'ia, n. (Gr. treis, and gyne, a woman.] (Bol.) 
A name given by Linnæus to those orders which have 
three pistils, or at least three styles, 

eine dral, a. (See TainEDROx.] Having three equal 
sides. 

Trihe'dron, n. [Gr. treis, three, and hedra, side.] 
(Geom.) A figure having three equal sides. 

Triju’gous, a. [Lat. tres, and jugum, a yoke.) ( Bot.) 
Applied to pinnate leaves whose petals bear three pairs 
of leatlets. 

Trikeri’, a town of European Turkey, in Thessaly, at 
the extremity of a peninsula in the Gulf of Volo; pop. 
6,000. 

Trilateral, a. 125 , from Lat. tres, and latus, lateris, 
side, a side.] Having three sides, as a triangle, 

Trilat'erally, adv. With three sides. 

Trilem’ma, n. A sitnation or difficulty in which ther 
is a choice between three. — Worcester. 

Trilin’gual, Trilin’‘guar, a. [Lat. tres, and lin- 
gua, tongue, language. See Linoutst.] Consisting of 
three languages. 

Triliteral, a. [Lat. tres, and litera, letter.) Consist- 
ing of three letters. 

—n. A word consisting of three letters. 

Trilithon, n. (Gr. treis, and lithos, a stone.) Three 
stones placed together like door-posts and a lintel. 

Trill, n. [It trillo.) (Mus.) A quaver; a shake of the 
voice in singing, or of the sound of an instrument. 

—v.a. Toutter witha quavering or tremulousness of voice. 

—v. n. To shake or quaver; to play in tremulous vibra- 
tions of sound; to flow in a small stream, or in drops 
rapidly succeeding each other ; to trickle. 

Trillia’cez, n. (Bot.) The Trillium or Paris family, 
an order of plants, class Dictyogens. They are un- 
branched herbaceous plants, with rhizomes or tuberous 
root-stocks. Leaves whorled, not articulated, net-veined. 
Flowers large, solitary, hermaphrodite; fruit succulent. 
There are four genera and thirty species, natives of tem- 
perate regions. They are said to bave narcotic, acrid, 
and purgative properties, 

ag, n. One of three children born at the same 
birth. 


Trimble, in Kentucky, a N. co., bordering on the Ohio 
River; area, 150 sq. m. Surface, hilly; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Bedford. 

Trimble, in Ohio,a post-village of Athens co.; pop. 
abt. 1,600. 

Trimbelle, in Wisconsin, a river which flows 8. into 
the Mississippi River from Pierce co.— A post-village 
and township of Pierce co., 12 m. E. of Prescott; pop. 
abt. 600. 

Tri’merous, a. (Bot.) Having the parts in threes. Gray. 

Trimes’ter, n. [Fr. trimestre.] A period of three 
months, 

Trimes‘trial, a. Pertaining or having reference to a 
term of three months; quarterly. 

Trim/eter, n. [Lat. trimetrus ; Gr. trimetros—tri, aud 
metrom, measure.) ( Pros.) A poetical division of verse, 
consisting of three measures, 

Trim'eter, Trimet'rieal, a. [Fr. trimétrique, 
from Lat, frimetrus.] (Pros.) Containing, or cousist- 
ing of, three poetical measures. 

Trimet’ric, a. [From Gr. tri, and metron, measure.) 
(Crystall.) Having three unequal axes intersecting at 
right angles, as the rectangular and rhombic prisms. 

Trim/ly, ade. Ina trim or orderly manner; neatly; 
nicely. 

Trim' mer. n. One who trims, fits, adapts, arranges, 
or decorates. — A time-server; one who fluctuates be- 
tween two parties; also, a turn-coat. 

(Arch.) A piece of timber inserted in a roof, floor, 
wooden partition, &c., to support the ends of any of the 
joists, rafters, &. 

Trim’ming, u. Act of one who trims or adjnsts.— 
Necessary or ornamental appendages to anything; 
decorative accessories to an article of dress, as lace, 
ribbons, and the like; also, the concomitants served 
with a dish ut table; as, the trimmings to a leg of mut- 
ton; — commonly used in the plural.—Act of rebuking 
or castigating; as, to give one a trimming. (Collog.) 

Triim’ness, n. State of being trim; state of being 
neat or spruce, and in good order; petty elegance; 
snuicgness; compactness. 

Trimorphism, (-morf-ïizm,) n. Gr. tri, and morphē, 
form.) (Crystall.) The property of crystallizing in three 
different forms, — Dana. 


Trillion, n. The product of a million multiplied by a 
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Trimûrti, n. [From Sansk. tri, three, and mirti, 
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form.] (Hind. Myth.) The name of the Hindu Triad, 
or the gods Brahma (masculine), Vishnu, and Siva, when 
spoken of as an inseparable unity, though three in form. 
When represented, the 7. appears as one body with three 
heads: in the middle, that of Brahma; at the right, that 
of Vishnu; and at the left, that of Siva (Fig. 247). 

Trial, a. [Lat. frinus.) Threefold. 

Trincomalee’, a seaport-town of Ceylon, on the N.E. 
side of the island; Lat. 8° 33’ 6” N., Lon. 819 14’ 6” E. 
The inner harbor is land-locked, and has water in many 
places sufficient to float the largest vessels close to the 
shore; but its peculiar superiority over all other harbors 
of India consists in its being accessible to all description 
of ships during the monsoons. Pup. abt. 20,000. 

Trine, a. [Lat. trinus.) Threefold; trinal. 

Triner’vate, Tri' nerve, Tri'nerved. a. [Fr. 
trinervé, from Lat. tri, and nervus, nerve.) ( Bot.) Hav- 
iug three ribs or nerves extending unbranched from the 
base to the apex ; — said of x leaf. — Gray. 

Tring, a town of England, in Hertfordshire, 32 m. from 
London; pop. 5,000. 

Trin ga, n. (Zoöl.) A genus of grallatorial birds, of 
the family Scolopacide, consisting of a large number 
of small birds which live on the shores of both salt and 
fresh water in all parts of the world. They are found 
more or less in flocks, and feed upon minute shell-fish 
and other small aquatic animals. Their wings are long 
and pointed, tail short, lower portion of tibim naked, 
hind toe very small, and the fore toes with a membranous 
margin. They are known under the general name of Sand- 
pipers, and the popular names of Dunlins, Ox-birds, Rob- 
ins, Snipe, &c. 

Trin’gana, a town on the Gulf of Siam, on the E. side 
of the Malay peninsula. It is the residence of a rajah, 
and the capital of a state of the same name, Pop. 60,000, 

Tringle, (tring’gl,) n. [Fr., from L. Lat. taringa.) The 
curtain-rod of a bed. 

(Arch.) A name common to certain little square mem- 
bers or ornaments, as regulets, listels, and plat-bands. 
Trinidad’, one of the largest of the British W. India 
islands, the most S. of the Windward group, off the N.E. 
coast of Venezuela, at the mouth of the Gulf of Paria, 
50 m. long, and 30 m. in average breadth; Lat. of its 
N E. extremity, 10° 50’ N., Lon. 60° 54’ W. Rivers. 
Caroni, Oropuche, and the Ortoire. Surface, diversified 
by mountains, plains, and swamps; sod, very fertile. 
Climate, in general, healthy. Cap. Port of Spain. 7. 
was discovered by Columbus in July, 1498, It belonged 
successively to the Spaniards and French, and was finally 

taken by the British in 1797. Pop. (1881) 109,638, 

Trinidad, in California, a post-village and township 
of Klamath co., 270 m. N.N.W. of San Francisco. 

Trinidade, (ire-ne-da’da,) a town of Brazil, 19 m, N.E. 
of Rio de Janeiro; pop. abt. 5,000. 

Trinida’de, an island of Brazil, in the Atlantic; Lat. 
20° 31’ S., Lon. 29° 19’ W. 

Trinita’rian, a. [Fr. ¢rinitaire.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to the Trinity, or to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

n. A believer iu the doctrine of the Trinity; —opposed 


to unitarian. 
(Theol.) The doctrine of 


Trinita’rianism, n. 
Trinitarians. 

Trinité, (La,) . a town of Martinique, on 
the E. coast, 10 m. E. ol St. Pierre; pop. 6.000. 

Trinity, ((rin’e-te,) n. (Theol.) The doctrine of the 
Trinity, received by the greater part of the Christian 
world, teaches that in the unity of the Godhead there 
are three persons, of one substance, power, and eternity, 
viz.,—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The 
word Trinity does not occur in the Scriptures, nor in the 
Apostles’ Creed, nor yet in the Nicene Creed, but it is 
found in the Athanasian Creed. 

Trinity, in Culifornia, a N.W. co. bordering on the 
Pacific; area, 3,500 sq.m. It is traversed by Eel Creek. 
Surface, mountainous in the E. and W.; soil, generally 
fertile. Cap. Weaverville. 

Trinity, in Louisiana, a post-village of Catahoula par- 
ish, 12 m. 8. of Harrisonburg; pop. abt. 600. 

Trinity, in Texas, a S.E. co.; area, 900 sq. m. Rivers, 
Neches and Trinity. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. 
Cup. Sumpter. Pop. abt. 5,500. 

Trin‘ity River, in Texas, formed by the junction of 
the Elm and W. Forks, in Dallas co., flows into Galves- 
ton Bay, about 40 m. N. of Galveston city, after a S. E. 
course of 550 m., of which it is navigable 500 n. The 
Elm Fork rises in Cook co., and has a S.E. course of 150 
m. The W. Fork rises in Archer co., and flows gener- 
ally S.E. abt. 200 m. The valley of the Trinity is very 
fertile, and produces cotton, maize, rice, and sugar. 

Trin'ity-sun day. n. The Sunday next after Whit- 
sunday; — 80 called on account of the feast which is 
held on that day in honor of the Holy Trinity. 

Trink’et, n. (Originally tricket, a dim. of trick, to 
adorn.) A small ornament, ns a jewel, a ring. u toy, 
K.; — generally in the plural; as, she pawned her 
trinkets. — Tackling; tools; accessories of insignificant 
value; — commonly in the plural. 

Trink’etry, n. Trinkets collectively considered; 
jewelry; bijouterie. 

Trino, 656% a town of N. Italy, on the Po, 30 m. from 
Turin; pop. 8,976. 

Trinoctial, (-ndk'shal,) a. [From Lat. tri, and noz, 
noctis, night.] Comprising the pe of three nights. 
Trinoi‘dal, a. [Lat. tri, and nodus, knot.) (Bot.) 

Three-knotted, as a stem. 

Trino'mial, a. [Lat. tres, and nomen, a name.) ( Math.) 
Noting an algebraical quantity or expression consisting 
of three terms, connected by the sign plus or minus; 
as, a° + bc? — ds. 

—n. (Math.) Analgebraical quantity consisting of three 
terms ; — also, sometimes, written trinominal, 
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Trio, n. [Fr., from Lat. (res, tria.] Three united; 

three persons acting in combination; as, a trio of friends. 

(Mus.) A composition consisting of three parts, for 
voices or instruments. 

Trioctahe’dral, a. [Lat. tri, and Eng. octahedral.) 
(Crystaliog.) Having three ranges of faces, one above 
another, each range presenting eight faces. 

Triolet, n. [Fr] A stanza of eight lines, in which 
the first line is thrice repented. — Brande. 

Trio’nes, n. pl. [Lat.] (Astron.) The seven principal 
stars in the constellation Ursa Major, popularly called 
Charles’s Wain; four of the stars being fancied to repre- 
sent a wain or wagon, and the three others the oxen by 
which it is drawn. 

Trios'teum, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
cupriſuliucem. T. perfoliatum, the Fever-rovt, Fever- 
wort, or Horse-gentian, has a large and fleshy root, 
which is ju much repute in medicine, having many of the 
properties of ipecacuanha. 

Trip, v. n. (imp. and pp. TRIPPED, (tript.) ¶ Dan. trippe ; 
Ger. trippeln, to trip; Swed. trippa; D. trippeln. ] To hop, 
skip, or dance throngh gladness; to run or step lightly 
or nimbly; to take short, quick, light steps; to skip; to 
caper; as, tripping the light, fantastic tue. — To strike 
the foot against something in walking or running, 80 as 
to make a fulse step; tostumble ; to lose one's footing.— 
To make a short or sudden journey; to jaunt; to travel 
to a short distance. — To fail ; to err; to be deficient; to 
be guilty of a blunder, misstep, or dereliction of duty, 
propriety, or morality; as, he found his memory trip 
and fail him. 

—v.a. To canse to stumble; to supplant; to canse to 
full by striking the feet suddenly from under the per- 
son ;— usually preceding up; as, to trip up an antago- 


nist in wrestling. — Hence, to cause to fall by depriving | 


of support; as, “to trip the course of law.“ (Shaks.) — 
To catch in a misstep, blunder, or dereliction; to con- 
vict; to bring home to; to detect; as, he was tripped in 
the fact. 

(Naut.) To loose, as a ship’s anchor, from the bottom 
by its cable. 

—n. Act of tripping; a stroke or catch by which n 
wrestler overthrows his antagonist. —A stumble by the 
loss of foothold, or the striking of the foot against an 
object; a stumble; a misstep. — Hence, a failure; a 
mistake; figuratively, a blunder; a slight error, digres- 
sion, or dereliction, arising from haste or inconsideration. 


They who of each trip th’ advantage take,” — Dryden, 


—A skip: a caper; a quick, light footstep. — A jaunt; 
an excurt.on; a short journey or voyage; as, to take n 
trip to Havana. 

Naut.) A single tack in plyin 

Triparted, a. (Bol.) Divide 
or loves; tripartite. 

( Her.) Presentiug three parts or pieces. 

Tripartient, (-par’shent,) a. Dividing into three equal 
parts, as a number. 

Trip‘artite, a. Fr., from Lat. tripartitus — tres, three, 
and partitus, divided.] Divided into three parts; tri- 
parted. — Made by three parties; as, a tripartite treaty. 
— Possessing three corresponding parts or copies, 

Tripartition, (-tisi’un,) n. [Fr., from Lat. tri, and 
partitus.) A division by three, or iuto three parts. 

Tripe, n. [Fr.; W. tripa. Etymol. unknown.) Prop- 
erly, the entrails, but in common usage, the large 
stomach, of ruminating animals dressed and prepared 
for food; as, a dish of tripe and onions. — A ludicrous 
term for the human belly, — Johnson. 

Tripe de Roche, n. (B.) See the XUPPLEMENT, 

Tripen' nate, Tripin’nate, a. [Fr. tripenné; Lat. 
tri, and penna, pinna, a feather.) ( Bot.) Trebly pinnate. 

Triper’sonal, a. (From Lat. tri, and persona, a per- 
son.] Consisting of three persons. 

Triper’soualist, n. ( Theol.) Same as TRINITARIAN,G.v. 

Tripetaloid, a. (Gr. tri, three, petalon, leaf, and 
eidos, oops (Bot.) Having the appearance of being 
furnished with three petals, as a flower. 

Tripet'alous, a. [Fr. tripétale; Gr. treis, three, and 
petalon, leaf.) (Bot.) Three-petalled, as a plant. 

Triph'thong. n. [Gr. treis, and phthoggos, a voice.] 
(Gram.) Same as TRIGRAPK, q. v. 


to windward. 
into three segments 
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of a kind, or three united ; as, a woman sometimes gives 
birth to triplets, 

(Ivet.) Three verses rhyming in unison. 

—pl. (Mus.) Notes grouped together by threes, as in jigs. 

(peice) An eye-piece of a microscupe, which, when 
used, triples the power of the instrament. 

Trip‘licate, a. [Lat. tres, and plico, to fold.) Three 
fold; tripled. 

Triplicate ratio. (Math) In two numbers or magni- 
tudes, the same as the ratio of the first to their fourth 
proportional. It is equal to the cube of their ratio, or 
the ratio of their cubes, as in the case of numbers. 

—n. A third document or thing corresponding to two 
others of the same kiud; as bills of lading drawn out 
in triplicate. 

Triplication, (-kd’shun,) n. [Late Lat. triplicatio.] 
Act of trebling or making threefold, or adding three 
together, 

Triplic'ity, 
state of being 


Trip lite, n. 


n. [From Lat. Prplex.] Trebleness; the 
triple or threefold. 
(Gr. treis, and lithos, stone.) (Min.) A 


compound of phosphoric acid in combination with the 

protoxides of iron and manganese, which occurs of a 
itch-black to a clove-brown color, in compact crystal- 
ine masses with a lamellar structure, and a cleavage in 

three directions at right angles to each other. 

| (Antig.) A 


Tri’ pod, u. [Gr. treis, and pous, podos, a foot. 
vessel (Fig. 2529), table, seat, or instru- 
ment having three feet. It was from 
such a seat that the Pythian goddess 
rendered oracular answers at Delphi. 

(Surv.) A three-footed stand for sup- 
porting a theodolite, &c. 

Trip’ody,7. (Gr. treis, and pous, podos, 
a foot.) (Jos.) A series of three feet. 

| Tripoli, (trip'o-le,) a country of N. Af- 
rica, and the most casterly of the Bar- 
bary states, extending along the 8. 
shore of the Mediterranean, between 
Lon. 11° to 25° E., and Lat. 28° to 33° 
30’ N.: being bounded on the S. by the 
Libyan Desert, E. by Egypt, and W. 
by Fezzan; estimated area 200,000 sq. 

m. The sea-board is about 1,000 m. in 

length; for 15 or 18 m. inland the 

country presents a perfect garden of 

fertility, but the country beyond is mostly a desert of 
sand. The products are cotton, silk, corn, tol , dates, 
figs, grapes, saffron, madder, castor-oil, senna, galls, 
other drugs, dye-woods, and fruits. Among the animals 
the horse takes the foremost place; next cattle, sheep, 
goats, camels, dogs, and poultry. Among the carnivora 
are wolves, foxes, hyenas, and jackals; and among the 
inoffensive are the gazelle, hare, ostrich, antelope, etc. 
Of the mineral kingdom salt seems to be the only article 
of consequence obtained. The manufactures are woollen 
and cotton fabrics, such as carpets, camlets, burnouses, 
sacking, leather nets, earthenware, and potash. The 
principal trade is WwW caravan with central Africa, or by 
sen with Malta, Tunis, and the Levant. T., since 
1877, forms a province of the Ottoman Empire; the 
religion of the inhabitants is that of Mchammedanism. 
The knights of St. John of Jerusalem, to whom T. had 
been ceded by the Emperor Charles V. were expelled 
by Sultan Solyman, 1551; and the corsair Dragut, who 
was made the first governor, instituted a system of 
piracy which was continued for centuries. The capital 
was bombarded by a French fleet in 1683, and in 1804 
by an American squadron under Commodore Preble; but 
it was only in 1506 that a British force visiting T., com- 
pelled the Bey to renounce piracy, Estim. pop. 1,200,000, 

TRIPOLI, the cap. of the above state, a fortified city and 
important seaport on the W. coast of Africa, on a low 
rocky peninsula entering into the Mediterranean; Lat. 
82° 53” 56” N., Lon. 130 11’ E. The harbor, defended by 
a mole, is both secure and protected. There is a mag- 
nificent triumphal arch, raised A.D. 164, to the honor 
of Aurelius Antoninus and Verus, but the modern town 
has little to distinguish it from Mohammedan cities in 
general. Jp. abt. 15,000. 

Tripoli, or Tar'abloos, (anc. Tripolis,) a seaport of 
Syria, cap. of a pashalic of the same name, traversed by 


Triphyline, (tr in,) n. [Gr. treis, and phylé, a 
class.) (Min.) A triple phosphate of lithia, manganese, 
and iron, found commonly in coarsely granular crystal- 
line masses of a greenish-gray color. 

Triple, (try) a. [Fr., from Lat. triplex, triplus — 
tres, and plico, to fold.) Threefold; consisting of three 
united; multiplied by three; as, a triple head, a triple 
knot.—Treble; three times repeated; as, a triple pro- 
portion. — Triple crown, (Eccl.) Same as TIARA, J. v. 
— Triple ratio. (Math.) A ratio which is equivalent to 
3. — Triple salt. (Chem.) A tribasic salt. See TRIBASIO. 
Triple stars. Three stars in close proximity. ( Nichols.) 
— Triple time, (Mus.) That class of time in which each 
measure is divided into three equal parts. 

—v. a. (Usually written TREBLE.) To treble; to make 
threefold, or thrice as much or as many. 

Triple Alliance. (Hist) Au alliance between the 
Stutes-General and England, against France, for the 
protection of the Spanish Netherlands, was ratified 
Jan. 23, 1668. Sweden joined the league, April 25, and 
it then became known as the Triple Alliance.—Another, 
called the Second Triple Alliance, between England, 
France, and Holland, to oppose the designs of Cardinal 
Alberoni, the Spanish minister, was signed by the Eng- 
lish and French, Noy. 28, 1716, and by the Dutch at the 
Hague, Jan. 4,1717.— A Triple Alliance between Great 
Britain, Russia, and Austria, was concluded aguinst 
France at St. Petersburg, Sep. 28, 1795. A 

Trip'let, n. [From triple.] A combination of three 
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the small river Kadish, 15 m. from Beyrout; Lat. 34° 
20’ N., Lon. 35° 44° E. It stands at the foot of the 
branches of Mount Lebanon, and along the edge of a 
small triangular plain, which extends between them 
and the sea, and terminates in a flat promontory, on 
which is the place of anchorage. The plain is entirely 
covered with trees, chiefly mulberry, planted in reg- 
ular order, and serving for the production of silk, 
which forms the staple of T. It is, however, very un- 
healthy. Silk is largely exported, both in a raw and 
manufactured state. T. was taken in 1108 by the Crn- 
saders, who destroyed the rare and valuable library of 
Persian and Arabic works, said to amount to 100,000 
volumes. Pop. abt. 10,000. 

Trip’oli, in Jowa, a post-village of Bremer co., abt. 14 
m. N.E. of TATAE: 

Trip'oli, Trip'il, n. (Min.) A silicious mineral 
originally brought from Tripoli, used in polishing met- 
als, marble, glass, &c. 

Tripolitza, (tri-polit'sa.) [Mod. Gr., three cities.) A 
town of Greece, under the Turkish rule capital of the 
Morea, now the chief town of the government of Man- 
tinea, lies 22 m. 8.W. of Argos, and 39 S.W. of Corinth, 
in a plain 3,000 feet above the sea. It derives its name 
from being near the sites of the three ancient cities — 
Teges, Mantinea, and Pallantium. In 1821 it was 
stormed by the Greek insurgents; and in 1828 razed to 
the ground by the troops of Ibrahim Pasha; it has 
since, however, been rebuilt. Pop. 8,000. 
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Trip’per, n. One who, or that which, trips or sup- 
plants; one who skips or walks nimbly. 

Trip’ping, p.a. Quick; nimble; sprightly on the 
feet; stepping lightly or quickly. 

(Her.) A term analogous to passant, but applied to 
animals of the chase ; — also written trippant. 

-n. Act of one who trips, capers, or walks nimbly.— A 
light dance or step. 

(Naut.) Act of loosing an anchor from the ground by 
its cable or buoy-rope.— 7ripping-line, a small rope serv- 
ing to unring the lower top-gallant-yard arm, when in 
the act of striking it, or when lowering it on deck. Craig. 

Trip’pingly,adv. Ina tripping manner. 

Trip’sacum,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Gra- 
minacer, 
Gruss, is a large, but coarse grass; stem slightly com- 
pressed, smooth, solid with pith, brown at the nodes, 45 
ft. high ; leaves nearly an inch broad, long, lanceo-linear, 
smooth beneath, roughest above. It is found throughout 
the U. States on river-banks and sea-shores. 

Trip’-shaft, n. (Mach.) A supplementary rock shaft, 
worked by hand, for starting a steam-engine.— Webster. 

Trip’sis, n. (Gr., from tribein, to rub.] Actor process 
of SHAMPOOING, q. v. 

(Med.) Same as TRITURATION, q. v. 

Triptole’muea, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Fubacræ, composed of trees or woody climbers, with al- 
ternate pinnate leaves, common to the tropics of both 
hemispheres. The rose-wood of the cabinet-mnaker is 
said to be obtained of several species of this genus ; but, 
according to Dr. Allemšo of Rio de Janeiro, the greater 
part of the best kind of rosewood exported from Brazil, 
is the wood of Dalbergia nigra, while other qualities are 
the produce of species of Macharium, 

Triptol'emus. (%).) The son of Celens, king of 
Attica, by Newra, The goddess Ceres wished to make 
him immortal, but was prevented through the meddling 
curiosity of his mother. She, however, taught him agri- 
culture, and rendered him serviceable to mankind by 
instructing him how to sow corn and make bread. She 
also gave him her chariot, drawn by two dragons, in 
which he travelled over the earth, and distributed corn 
to all the inhabitants of the world. 

Trip'tote, n. [Fr., from Gr. treis, and ptétos, falling. ] 
(Gram.) A noun or denomination that has only three 
cases. 

Triquetroas, (-kwé'triis,) a. ¶ Lat. triquetrus.] Three- 
sided, with plane or concave sides. 

(Bot.) Trigonal; three-edged. 

Tri-rectan’gaular, a. [Prefix tri, and rectangular.] 
Having three right angles: as, a tri-rectangular triangle. 

Tri’reme, n. [Fr., from Lat. tres, and remos, anoar.| An 
ancient Greek and Roman vessel of war, having three 
banks of oars, invented by Ameinocles the Corinthian. 
B. C. 700. Other authorities say they were invented n. c. 
703. They were first built by the Athenians at the in- 
stance of Themistocles, B. c. 481, and by the Romans 
B. ©. 260. 

Trirhomboid‘al, a. [triandrhomboidal.] Possess- 
ing three rhombic faces or sides. 

Trisacramenta’rian, n. 


yr trisacramentaire.] 

(Eccl.) A member of a certain religious sect who admit 
of three sacraments only. 

Trisect’, v. a. [Lat. tres, and seco, sectum, to cut.) To 
cut or divide into three equal parts. 


Trisect’ed, p.a. (Bot.) Cut or divided into three 
equal parts or segments,— said of leaves. 

Trisection, (-s2k’shun,) n. The cutting or separation 
of a thing into three equal parts; — especially, in geom- 
etry, the division of an angle into three equal sections. 

Trise’rial, Trise’riate, a. [From Lat. pref. tri, and 
series.] (Bot.) Arranged in three rows, one beneath 
another. — Gray. 

Tris’mus, n. (Gr. trismos, gnashing of teeth.] ( Med.) 
Spastic closure of the under jaw; — a partial tetanus. 

Dunglison. 

Trisoetahe'dron, n. [Gr. treis, and Eng. octahedron.]} 
(Crystallog.) A solid bounded by twenty-foar equal faces. 

Tris’past, Trispas'ton, n. [Gr. trispastos, drawn 
threefuld.| (Mech.) A machine with three pulleys acting 
in connection with each other for raising heavy weights. 

Trisperm ‘ous, a. [Gr. treis, and sperma, seed.] (Bot.) 
Three-seeded, as a capsule. 

Tristan d’Acanha, ((ris-tan’da-koon’ya,) the chief 
ofa group of three islands in the 8. Atlantic, claimed 
by Great Britain, lying to the 8.8 E. of St. Helena, and 
E S.E. of the Cape of Good Ilope, and named after their 
discoverer, a Portuguese navigator, in 1506, It lies in 
Lat. 370 6 8., and Lon. 12° 2’ w.; the other two are 
called Nightingale and Inaccessible. T. is 20 m. in cir- 
cumference, mountainons, and supplies water and fresh 
provisions to such ships as touch at its remote shores. 

Triste, ((rést.) a. [Fr.] Sad; gloomy; heavy; melancholy. 

Triste, in Mexico, an island in the Gulf of Terminos, 
off the 8.W. coast of Yucatan. 

Triste, (Gulf of.) an inlet of the Caribbean Sea, on 
the N. coast of Venezuela; Lat. 10° 50’ N., Lon. between 
67° 30’ and 68° 30’ W. 

Trist'fully, adv. Sadly; gloomily; with melancholy. 

Tristichous, ((ris‘'tck-iis.) a. (Gr. treis, and stichos, 
arow.] (Bot.) In three longitudinal or perpendicular 
ranks. — Gray. 

Tristigmat'ic, Tristiz’matose, (tor,) a. perom 
Lat. (res, and stigma.) (Bot.) Having three stigmas, 
as a flower. 

Trisul'cate, a. Having three forks, tines, or prongs. 

Trisylab‘ic, Trisyllab'ical., a. [From Gr. treis, 
and syllabé, syllable.| Pertaining toa trisyllable; con- 
sisting of three syllables; as, a trisyllabic root. 

Trisy lable, n. A word consisting of three syllables. 

Trite. a. [Lat. tritus, from tero, tritum, to wear by 


T. dactyloides, the Sesame Grass, or Gama | 
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rubbing.) Stale; threadbare; worn out; hackneyed; 
used till so common as to have lost its originality and 
force ; as, a trite subject, a (rite citation, a trite proverb. 

Trite‘ly, adv. Ina trite manner. 

| Trite’uess,n. Quality or state of being trite. 

Triter’nate, a. (B.) Applied to compound leaves 
whose common petiole divides into three secondary 
petioles, which are each subdivided into three tertiary 
petioles, each of which bears three leaflets. — Lindley. 

Tri'theists, n. pl. (From Gr. treis, aud theos, God.] 
(Eccl. Hist.) A sect who taught that the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost were three co-equal distinct beings, 
united by a common will and purpose, arose in the 6th 
century. It separated into Cononites and Philoponists, 
so culled from the names of the leaders. 

Triticum, n. [Lat., wheat.) (Bot.) An important 
genus of the order Graminacex. T. sativum, and its 
varieties, is an annual cereal or corn grass, which sup- 
plies the inhabitants of many civilized countries with 
their most important article of food, known to every- 
one under the name of WHEAT, q. v. T. repens, the 
Creeping Conch, is also well known, but as one of the 
most troublesome weeds of the farm and garden. Its 
stem, ubt. 2 feet high, and trailing at the lower joints, 
is extremely difficult to eradicate. T. caninum, the 
Dog's Couch-grass, differs from it mainly in the absence 
of the running underground stems (rhizomes). It has, 
however, the same pungent flavor which belongs to all 
the Tritici, due probably to the presence of some kind 
of essential oil, by virtue of which it would appear to be 
canals of exerting powerful emetic action, at least on 

Ogs. 

Triton. (Myth.) A sea deity, son of Neptune, by 
Amphitrite, ë 
who could 
calm the sea 
and abate 
storms at 
pleasure, He 
is generally 
represen te d 
as blowing a 
shell; his 
body above 
the waist is 
like that of a 
man, and be- 
low, a dol- 
phin. Many s 
of the sea — 
deities are Fig. 2530. — TRITON. 
called Tritons. 

(.) See SALAMANDRIDA, 

Tri’tone, n. [Gr. tres, and tonos, tone.) (Mus.) A 

sharp fourth. (k.) 

Triturable, (trit'yir-a-bl,) a. [Fr.] That may be 
triturated or reduced to a fine powder by pounding, 
rubbing. or grinding. 

Trit'urate, v.a. (Fr. triturer, from Lat. tero, tritus, 
to wear away by rubbing.) To rub; to crush ; to pound. 
—To rub or grind to a very fine powder, and, properly, 
to a finer powder than that made by pulverization; to 
levigate. 

Trituration, (trit-yi-rd’shun,) n. [Fr.] Act of tri- 
turating, or of reducing to a very fine powder by rub- 
bing or grinding; levigation. 

Triumph, (tri‘um/,) n. [Lat. triumphus.) (Roman 
Hist.) A public and solemn honor conferred by the 
ancient Romans on a victorious general, by giving him 
a magnificent entry into the city, is said to have origi- 
nated in the reign of Romulus, B. c. 753—n. c. 715. The 
triumph of the consuls Valerius and Horatius, B. c. 449, 
refused by the senate, but granted by a vote of the peo- 
ple, was the first instance of a triumph without the an- 
thority of the senate. The triumph of Camillus, for the 
taking of Veii after a siege of 10 years, was celebrated 
with great pomp B. c. 395. There were two kinds of 
triumphs: the great, called the triumph ; and the lesser, 
called the oration (q. v.).— Hence, by implication, 
pomp with which a victory is publicly celebrated; joy 
or exultation over success. — State of being victorious ; 
victory; conquest; as, he was a general who could boast 
of few triumphs.—Formerly, a card that could take all 
others: — now written trump, q. v. 

—v. n. Ley triompher.] To celebrate victory with pomp; 
to rejoice over victory; to exult in a success or advantage 
gained. — To prevail; to obtain victory, advantage, or 
success.—To boast insolently, as of an advantage gained 
over another, 

“You that triumph thus upon my misery.” — Shaks. 

—To flourish ; to succeed; to be prosperous. 

Triumphal, (tri-iimfal,) a. [Lat. triumphalis.] Per- 
taining, or having reference, to triumph; serving tocom- 
memorate a triumph or victory; as, a triumphal arch. 

Triumphant, (-im/fant,) a. Triumphing; rejoicing, 
asover victory.—Celebrating orcommemorating victory; 
expressive of jubilation for success or advantage gained; 
as, a triumphant pwan, — Victorious; graced with con- 
quest; as, “Our faith triumphant o'er our fears.” ( Long- 
fellow.) — Used on an occasion of triumph; triumphal; 
as, “a triumphant chariot.” — South. 

Church triumphant, the church in heaven, enjoying a 
state of triumph over her enemies;—as opposed to 
church militant, See MILITANT. 

Triumph/’antly, adv. Ina triumphant manner. 

Tri'umpher, n. One who triumphs, or rejoices over 
victory; a vanquisher. 

Triumpho. (/ree-oom'fo.)in Brazil, a town of the prov. 
of Sao Pedro, 30 m. W. of Porto Alegre; pop. abt. 4,500. 

Trium ‘pho de la Cruz. (kroos,) in S. America, a 
bay and group of islanda on the N. coast of Honduras. 
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Trium'vir, n.; Eng. pl. Trrumvirs; Lat. pl. TRIUOMVIRE 
[Lat. tres, three, and vir, a man, a male person.] Origi- 
nally, one of a triumvirate. — One of three men united 
in office, and governing with equal powers. 

Triumvirate, n. | Fr. triumvirat; Lat. (riumviratus.] 
A cualition or association of three meu, constituting a 
board for the management of some public business 
among the Romans, one of which, the Triumviri capi- 
tales, tor inquiring iuto capital offences, was instituted 
about B, c. 292. Julius Cæsar, Pompeius, and Crassus, 
formed a T. for carrying on the government, B. c. 60. 
Another was formed by Octavianus Cæsar, Marcus An- 
tonius, and Lepidus, and afterwards sanctioned by a 
Senatus Consultum, B. c. 43. At the expiration of five 
years it was prolonged for five years more, B.c. 38. 
Augustus deprived Lepidus of his power, n. d. 36. It 
legally expired on the last day of the year B. c. 33.—A T. 
was appointed at Rome, consisting of Mazzini, Armel- 
lini, and Saffi, with the entire executive power placed in 
their hands, Feb. 27, 1849. 

—Hence, by implication, a junto, coalition, or association 
of three in office, government, or authority. 

Triune, (tri'yan,) a. [Lat. tres, and unus.) Three in 
one;— an epithet applied to God, to indicate the unity 
of the Godhead in a trinity of persons, 

Triu'nity. n. State or quality of being triune; trinity. 

Triven’to, a town cf S. Italy, 50 m. from Naples; pop. 
4.611. 

Triv'et, n. [Fr. trépied, a tripod.] A three-legged 
stool or other support. 

Trivial, a. [Fr.; Lat. trivialis, from trivium, a cross- 
road.) That may be picked up anywhere or every- 
where; — hence, common; worthless; vulgar; ordi- 
nary.— Commonplace; hackneyed; trifling; inconsid- 
erable; of little value or importance ; as, a trivial affair, 
a trivial instance, a trivial fault. 

Triviality, n. State or quality of being trivial; triv- 
ialness ; want of importance. — That which is trivial; a 
bagatelle: a trifle. 

Triv'ially. adv. Ina trivial manner. 

Triv’ialness, n. Same as TRIVIALITY, q. v. 

Trivoli, in /i/inois, a post-village and township of Pe- 
oria co., 17 m. W. of Peoria; pop. abt. 3,200. 

Tri- weekly, a. Thrice weekly; happening or appear- 
ing three times a week; as, the tri-weekly issue of a 
journal. 

Tro‘ad, (Geog.) The plain around ancient Troy. 

Tro'as. (Anc. Geog.) A maritime city of Mysia, in the 
N W. part of Asia Minor, situated on the Ægean coast, 
at some distance 8. of the supposed site of ancient Troy. 
T. was a Macedonian und Roman colony of much pro- 
mise, and was called Alexandria Troas. The Turks call 
its ruins Eski Siamboul, * the old Constantinople.” Its 
remains, in the centre of a forest of oaks, are still grand 
and imposing. 7. was three times visited by St. Paul. 

Troat, v.n. [From throat.) To cry, us a buck in rut- 
ting-time. 

—n. The cry or call of a buck in rutting-time. 

Tro’ear, Tro’char, n. [Er. from Lat. tres, th 
and quart, a fourth. So called from its triangular point] 
(Surg.) An instrument used in tapping for the dropsy. 

Trochaic, (-kd’ik,) n. A trochaic verse or measure; a 
trochee. > 

Trochaic, Trochaieal, (-kã'ik-,)a. (Poet.) Con- 
sisting of, or pertaining to trochees ; as, trochaic verse. 

Trochan'ter. n. [Gr., a runner |- (Anat) A name 
given to two processes (greater und T.) at the upper 
end of the thigh-bone ; — so called because the muscles 
inserted into them are those chiefly concerned in the act 
of running. 

Troche, (trõ'kë.)n. [From Gr. trochos, a runner.) (Med. 
A small round lozenge or tablet, generally composed 
sugar and mucilage, united with asmall portion of more 
active remedies, intended to be allowed gradually to dis- 
solve in the mouth. 

Trochee, (trõ'kee,) n. [ Lat. trocheus ; Gr. trochaios, 
from trochos, a running.) (Pros.) A rhythmical measure, 
consisting of two syllables, a long anda short; thus, — v, 

Trochilic, a. Having reference to, or characterized 
by, rotary or circular motion. 

Trochil‘ies, n. sing. [Lat. trochlea, from Gr. trochalos, 
running.) The science of rotary motion. 

Trochilida, n. (Z The Humming-birds, a family 
of insessorial birds, containing above 300 species, divided 
into about 75 genera or sub-genera. The T. include 
some of the smallest known birds, many of which are 
remarkable for the wonderful splendor of their plumage. 
In this one respect alone, neither pen nor pencil could 
convey any adequate idea of their dazzling lustre. They 
are active little birds, and from the structure of their 
frames, it is apparent that they were intended to pass 
most of their time upon the wing. Their food consists 
of small insects, and perhaps the nectareous juices of 
flowers, which their tongue is beautifully fashioned for 
obtaining. This organ is very long, and can be darted 
out of the bill to a considerable length, by a sudden mo- 
tion, like that of a spring. Their feet are small, gener- 
ally dark-colored. Their wings are very long and narrow, 
and they are, by means of the rapid motion given to 
them, able to balance 
themselves in the air, 
hovering round flower- 
ing shrubs and plants, 
probing their tubular 
nectaries, and at the 
same time emitting a 
pretty loud humming 
noise, caused by the 
concussion of their 
wings with the air; 


Fig. 2531. 
whenoe their English 
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name “humming-birds.” The 7. are very pugnacious 
little creatures, and defend their nests with the greatest 
courage aguinst all intruders, even mau himself. They 
are natives of America, and are found from one extent 
of the continent to the other, though in greatest num- 
ber in the tropical parts, in the deltas, and along the 
banks of the great rivers both of the North and South. 
Mellisuga humilis,a species peculiar to the West Indies, 
has a very sweet note, and is perhaps the only species 
of the family that has a real song. The male bird of 
this variety is abont 214 inches in length, and is exactly 
like an humble-bee when darting abont in the air. The 
nests of the humming-birds (Fig. 2531) are wonderfully 
made, with cotton, wool, and twigs, beautifully inter- 
woven with feathers, and lined with down; and almost 
all the species lay two eggs, which in some cases are 
extraordinarily small. The smallest species of all is 
the Mellisuga minima, which is only about one inch and 
a quarter in length, und which weighs but twenty grains. 

Troch'ilus, n. (Zoöl.) The typical genus of the fam. 
TROCHILIDA, q. v. 

(Arch.) Same as SCOTIA, q. v. 

Tro'ching, n. [From Fr. trochet, a cluster. 
the small branches surmounting a buck'a heac 

Troch'len, n. [Lat., a pulley, from Gr. trochalia.] 
(Anat.) A cartilaginous loop, throngh which the ten- 
don of the trochlearis muscle or oblique muscle of the 
eye passes on its way to the side of the organ, and so 
called from its answering the purpose of a pulley. 

Trochoid, (trö'koid,) n. [From Ur. trochos, a wheel, 
and eidos, form.) (Geom.) A particular description of 
curve, generated by the motion of a wheel. See CYcLoID, 

(Anal.) An articulation in which one bone revolves 
upon another like a wheel upon its axle. 

Trochometer, Tn“) n. Gr. trochas, wheel, and 
metron, measure.| A contrivance devised for the com- 
putation of a wheel’s revolutions ; an odometer. 

Trod, imp. of TREAD, q. v. 

Trod, Trod'den. pp. of TREAD, q. v. 

Trode, old imp. of TREAD, q. v. 

Troglodyte, n. [Fr., from Gr. tr, a hole, a cavern, 
and dytës, one who enters, from did, to enter.) Among 
the ancients, one of a tribe of men who had their dwell- 
ings in subterraneous caves ;— certain remains of such 
caverns exist along the banks of the Nile, and in parts 
of Nubia, Arabia, and Syria. 

Troglodytes, (trdg-lo-di'téz.) n. (Zoöl.) A genus of 
qnadrumanous animals, including the Chimpanzee and 
Gorilla.— Also, a genus of insessorial birds,—the Wrens. 
See Wren. 

Trogo'nide, n. pl. (Z=) The Trogon family, com- 
prising scansorial birds with a broad short bill, the tip 
hooked and dentate, and the base surrounded by long 
stiff bristles, the wings short and rounded, tail elon- 
gated, legs small, tarsus short and hidden in the plu- 
mage. They live upon insects, build their nests in hol- 
low trees, and are but little upon the wing. They are 
found on both continents; but N. America possesses only 
the Mexican trogon, Tragon Mericanus, abt. 11 inches 
long, color golden-green above; under parts carmine; 
forchead, chin, and side of the head black. — Tenney. 

Troitzk, a fortitied town of Asiatic Russia, govt. of 
Orenburg; Lat. 54° 15’ N., Lon. 55° 30’ E.; pop. 6,000, 

Troitzkoi-Monastere, ((roits’ko-mon'as-léér-ai.) a 
fortified town of Russin, 40 m. from Moscow; pap. S, 000. 

Troja, (tro'ya,) a town of S. Italy, 15 m. from Foggia; 


| One of 


pop. 6,000, p 

Tro'ja. an island of the Mediterranean Sea, lying off 
the coast of Tuscany, and rising iu the form of a coue ; 
area, abt. 2 sq. in. 


Trojan, a (Geog.) Pertaining or having reference 
to ancient Troy, or its inhabitants; as, the Trojan war, 

n. (Geoy.) A native or inhabitant of ancient Troy. 

Troll, v a. (Ger. Trollen) To roll; to move or turn 
in a circular direction; to drive about; to move volubly ; 
as, to (roll the tongue.—To circulate ; to pass round about, 
as a measure or vessel of liquor; as, to troll the bowl, 
—To allnre, in allusion to the practice of fishing with a 
baited trolling-line ; — hence, to fish in, as water. — To 
sing the parts of in succession, as of a round, glee, and 
the like; as,“ Will you troll the catch? ” — Shaks. 

r. n. To roll; to go, move, or run round; us,“ To troll it 
in a coach and six.” (Set.) — To fish, as for pike, with 
a rod whose line runs on a wheel or pulley. 

n. A kind of reel over which a line (called a trolling- 
line) of great length is rolled, used in fishing for pike. 
—Acatch; a round; a glee; any song, the parts of 
which are taken up in succession. 

(Scand, Myth.) One of n race of beings engaged ina 
perpetual struggle with man, superior to inanin strength 
and stature, but far beneath him in mind. Always out- 
witted, the T. embody the idea of unintellectual brute 
force, or mere awkward strength. This stupidity in the 
T. has by some been accounted tor on the ground that 
they represent the old aboriginal races who retired into 
the mountainous fastnesses of the land, and whose 
atrength was exaggerated becanse the intercourse be- 
tween the races was small. (Dasent, Popular Tales 
from the Norse, lviil.) 

Troll'er, n. One who trolls. 

Trolley, n. In England, a truck for carrying railway 
materials. 

Trol'lius, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Ranun- 
culacee, represented in America by only one species, 
the American Globe-flower, T. larus, rare in swamps 
from Canada to Penn’a. It is about 1 foot bigh; leaves 
deeply cleft into 5 segments; sepals yellow; petals very 
small, orange-colored. 

Trol'lop. n. [From trull.) A stroller; a loiterer; a 
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Trollope, Frances, an English novelist and miscella- 
neous writer, B. 1750. In 1529 she went to the United 
States, and on her return home, three years afterwards, 
published the result of her experiences in her first book, 
Domestic Life of the Americans (183% This work, owing, 

to the severity of its strictures, was much animadverte 

upon at the time in this country. Mrs. 7.’s subsequent 
literary career was one of incessant activity, and, per- 
haps, the most successful of her mapy performances are 

The Widow Barnaby and the Vicar of Wrexhill. D. at 

Florence, 1863. Her eldest son, THoMA8 ADOLPHUS, lived 

for many years in Italy, and became favorably known) 

by his romances of Italian life such as Marietta; Guilio, 

Malatesta; La Beata, &. We is also the author of a 

History of Florence; The Girlhood of Catherine de Med- 

ict, and A Decade of Italian Women. His brother, AN- 

THONY, is well known as one of the most noted novelists 

of his day. His pictures of Irish life, and graphic de- 

lineations of the clerical element of English society, are 
well appreciated, The Warden; Doctor Thorne; Bar- 
chester Powers; The Last Chronicle of Barset; Phineas 

Finn; Can You Forgive Her; Orley Farm ; Pramley Par- 

sonage; The Prime Minister; The Way We Live Now; 

The Small House at Arlington; The Vicar of Bullhamp- 

ton; The American Senator; and Life of Thackeray, are 

among his many works. Born 1815; died December 6, 


1882. 

Trombid’‘ium, n. (Zo¢l.) A genus of insects, family 
Acaride, including the little, square, velvet-red mite 
seon in spring in flower-beds; and the Harvest-bug, 
which derives its name from its attacking the laborers | 
employed in the harvest. The wound it inflicts — how 
produced is not well understood — occasions iusupporta— 
ble irritation, which usually leads the victims to scratch 
themselves, and thus to increase the inflammation. The 
skin becomes swollen and red, and sometimes even pur- 
ple; and the minute vesicles caused by these insects 
sometimes terminate in suppuration. 

Trom’bone, n. It., augmentative of tromba, a trumpet. ] 

(us.) A brass musical wind- instrument, somewhat 

similar in form to the trumpet, but larger, and made 

with three sliding tubes, by means of which the intona- 
tion can be regulated, and the complete scale played. 

There are three sizes of T. playing alto, tenor, and buss, 

respectively. 

Tromp, n. [Fr. trombe.] (Metall.) A blowing-machine 

used in furnaces, 

Tromp, Marten HARPÉRTZOON VAN, a Dutch admiral, 

B. ut Briel, 1597. He began to serve under his futher 

in the navy at ten years of age, gradually rose to distinc- 

tion, and in 1637 attained the rank of lieutenant-admi- 
ral; in which capacity he served against the Spaniards, 
and captured many of theirships. In Oct., 1639, he won 

@ great victory over the Spanish fleet and captured thir- 

teen galleons. He was engaged in the naval campaigns | 

of 1640 and 1641; but his courage aud abilities were most 

strikingly displayed in the war with England in 1652-53. 

He had Robert Blike for his adversary, and was defeat- 

ed off Dover in March, 1652. In Nov. following, he, in 

his turn, defeated Blake, and sailed up the English Chau- 
nel with a broom at his mast-head. Another engage- 
ment took place in the Channel, in Feb., 1653, when the 

Dutch lost many of their ships, but T. succeeded in sav- 

ing the 300 merchant-ships he was convoying. After 

commanding in several other battles against the Eng- 
lish, this great seaman fell in the engagement with 

Monk, 23d July, 1653.—His son, CORNELIUS VAN Tromp, 

B. 1629, rose also to eminence as a naval commander, 

and, on De Ruyter’s death, was appointed licutenant- 

admiral-general of the United Provinces. D. 1691. 

Tromp il, n. [O. Fr. (rompilie.} An opening in a tromp. 

Tro’na, n. (Min.) Native sesquicarbonate of soda; 

composed, when pure, of 37˙8 soda, 40-2 carbonic acid, 

and 22 water = 100. 

Trond, (St..) (¢rawn(g,) a town of Belgian Limburg, 

20 ee Maestricht. Manuf, Tobacco, lace, &c. Pup. 

10,474. 

Troop, n. [Fr. troupe; It. truppa.] A crowd; a throng; 
a collection of people; a multitude; a company; as, 
while a man is rich he has troops of friends. — A body 
of soldiers; an army;—applied to infantry, it is now 
used in the plural; as, a fine body of troops. — Specifi- 
cally, a company or small body of cavalry, light-horse, | 
or dragoons, commanded by a captain; as, a troop of | 
lancers. — A company of stage-players; a theatrical 
company; a troupe; as, a troup of strollers. — A partic- 
ular kind of drum-beat. 

v. n. To collect or gather in numbers or multitudes; to 
move forward in crowds; as, volunteers, by thousands, 
trooped to the standard. — To march in line or in com- 
pany ; as, “ I do not... troop to the throngs of military 
men.“ — Sas. 

Troop’-bird, Troop'ial, n. (ZH.) A name pop- 
ularly applied to several species of birds belonging to 
several genera of the family Icteridae, in some respects 
resembling the starlings of the Old World, and in others 
coming near the finches, from which they differ by hav- 
ing the bill larger, straight, the base without bristles, 
and the tip without a notch. The name is derived from 
their habit of associating in large troops. They are gen- 
erally called Orioles in N. America, and a well-known 
species has been described under BALTIMORE BIRD, q. v. 

Trooper, n. (/.) A private in a regiment or body 
of cavalry; a horse-soldier. 

Troos‘ite,n. (in.) A variety of Willemite, contain- 
ing 2 per cent. of carbonate of protoxide of manganese, 
and named after Dr. Troost, of Nashville College, Tenn. 
It is a ferrnginous silicate of manganese, and is found 
at Stirling, in New Jersey. 


vagrant; — hence, a slut; a slattern; an unkempt, slip- 
shod, untidy woman. 


Tropzola’ceze, n. pl. ( Bot.) A small order of planta, 
alliance Malvales.—DiaG. Free stamens; no disc; seeds 
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withont albumen; and an amygdaloid embryo. — They 
are smooth trailing or twining herbs, chiefly natives of 
S. America, and generally acrid, pungent, and antiscor- 
butic. There are 4 genera and about 40 species. 

Trope’olum, n. (Bot. The typical genus of the 
order Tropmulacem. T.mujus is the showy Indian Cress 
or Garden Nasturtium, a well-known plant, with bright- 
yellow flowers and smooth peltate leaves, Its unripe 
fruit is frequently pickled aud employed by housekeep- 
ers as a substitute for capers. Several beautiful species 
and varieties are now cultivated in borders. 

Trope, n. [Fr.; Lat. tropus; Gr. tropos.) (Rhet.) A 
word turned or changed from its original signification 
to another; a change in the signification of a word, 
from a primary to a derivative sense; a word or expres- 
sion used in a different sense from that which it prop- 
erly signifies. See ALLEGORY, IRONY, METONYMY, SYN- 
ECDOCHE. 

Tropez, (St 
dept. Var, 36 

Trophi, (tre /,) n. pl. 
(Audi.) In entomology, the parts of the mouth em- 
ployed in manducation or deglutition. 

Trophied, ((ré//id,) a. [From trophy.) Adorned with 
trophies, 

Troph'‘imus, a disciple of St. Panl, a Gentile. and an 
Ephesian by birth, who came to Corinth with the apos- 
tle, and accompanied him in his whole journey to Jeru- 
salem, A. D. 58, (Acts xx. 4.) 

Tropho'nius. See AGAMEDES. 

Trophy, (ro /,) n. [Fr. trophée; Lat. tropxum = Gr. 
tropaion, a memorial of victory.) Among the ancients, 
a memorial erected on the site ofa victory. It originally 
consisted of the arms or spoils of the vanquished, set up 
in some public place, or carried in triumphal procession; 
—hence, anything held and preserved as a memorial 
of victory, as arms, flags, eagles, and the like, taken 
from an enemy. 

(Arch.) An architectural ornament, representing the 
trunk of a tree charged or encompassed with arms or 
military weapons, offensive and defensive: — hence, 
something which is a memorial of conquest or token of 
victory; as, “ the trophy of my love's conquest.” Spenser. 

Tro'’phy-mon’ey, x. In England, a duty formerly 
paid as an anuoal impost, by householders, for equip- 
ping the militia with the furniture of war. 

Tropic, n. (Fr. tropique; Lat. tropicus, from Gr. tro- 
pikos, a turning buck.] (Asfron.) One of the two trop- 
ical circles, or parallels of declination, whose distances 
from the equator are each equal to 234° nearly. The 
N. one is called the tropic of Cancer, and the 8. the 
tropic af Capricorn; and they are called T. because 
when the sun, in his journey N. or 8., reaches either of 
them, he, as it were, turns back, and travels in an op- 
posite direction in regard to N. and 8. 

(Geog.) One of two parallels of latitude, each at the 
same distance from the terrestrial equator as the celestial 
tropics are from the celestial equator; and they include 
that portion of the globe which is called the torrid zone. 

—pl. The countries lying between the tropics, or near 
them on either side. 

Tropic, Tropical, a. Being within or between the 
tropics; pertaining or having reference to the tropics; 
as, tropical heat, tropical winds, tropical latitudes. — 
Incidental to the tropics; as, tropical vegetation, trop- 
teal diseases. 

—[From trope.] Figurative; metaphorical; rhetorically 
diverted from its proper or original sense; as, a tropical 
expression. 

Tropical year, the time between the sun’s leaving a 
tropic and returning to it. Popularly, it denotes the 
time from the longest day in one year till the longest 
in the next. 

Trop‘ically,adv. In a tropical or figurative manner; 
by way of metaphor, 

Trop'ie-bird. n. (ZH.) See PRÆTON. 

Trop'ist, n. (From trope: One who deals in tropes; 
— specifically, one who explains the Holy Scriptures by 
tropes and figurative expressions. 

Tropologice, (% K.) Tropolog’ical, a. Charac- 
terized or varied by tropes or metaphors. 

Tropolog’ically, adv. In a tropological manner. 

Tropologize, (dl,) v.a. To treat in a tropo- 
logical manner, as a word; to change to a tropical or 
figurative sense. 

Tropology, (-p0l’o-je,) n. [Gr. tropas, trope, and 1 
discourse. (RAet.) A mode of speech characterized by 
the use of tropes, or involving change from the original 
import of the word. 

Troppau, (trop'pou,) a fortified town of Austrian Si- 
lesia, at the confluence of the Oppa and Mohe, 35 m. 
from Olmütz. Here the diplomatic congress, afterwards 
removed to Laybach, was held from the 20th of Oct. to 
the 20th of Nov., 1820. Pop. 11,476. 

Trot, v. n. (Ger. trotten, frequent. of treten, to tread; 
Fr. trotter.) To move faster than in walking, and at 
less speed than in cantering or galloping, as a horse or 
other quadruped, by lifting one fore-fout and the hind- 
foot of the opposite side at the same time. — To move 
with speed or celerity; to run; as, it is time to trot to- 
wards home. 

—v.a. To cause to run swiftly, but at a less speed than a 
canter or gallop, as a horse or other quadruped; as, I 
will trot my mare against yours for a stake. 

To trol out, to lend or bring ont, as a horse, to exhibit 
his action and running qualities; hence, by analogy, to 
produce, as for inspection. (Coliog.) 

n. That quick pace of a horse or other quadruped, other 
thin a walk,a canter, or a gallop, when he lifts one fore 
foot and an off hind foot at the same time; as, to travel 
at a brisk trot.— In a ludicrous sense, a quick sort of 


+) (tro‘pai,) a seaport-town of France, 
n. from Toulon; pop. 4,083. 
ñ [From Gr. trophos, a feeder.] 
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pace with a hobbling motion; as, to keep one on the 
trot — A contemptuous term for an elderly woman; us, 
“Marry him to au old trot.” — Shake. 

Troth, u. [A. S. treowth, what shows truth.] Faith; 
belief; fidelity: trust: as, to plight one’s troth to a wo- 
man.—Veracity ; truth; word; verity ; us,“ by my troth, 
thou 'rt a good fellow.” 

Troth’-plighted, a. 
given or received, 

Trot'ter. n. A beast which trots; specifically, a horse 
distinguished for his speed in ¢rofting.—A sheep's foot; 
— sometimes applied, humorously, to the human foot. 

Trotting, n. Act of running with a trot, said of a 
horse or other quadrnped. —(Sports.) Performance or 
action of a horse, kept exclusively to trot in matches 
with others. 

Troubadour, (tré0'ba-dddr,) n. See FRENCH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. 

Trouble, (trib'l,) v. a. [Fr. troubler, from Lat. turbula 
— turba, an uproar, a mob.) To agitate; to disturb; to 
put into confusion; to disorder; as, A woman moved 
is like a fountain troubled.” (Shaks.)—To vex ; to tense; 
to molest; to afflict; to grieve; to distress; to disturb; 
to perplex; to annoy; to fret; to worry; as, to be 
troubled in mind. — To busy; to cause to be much en- 
gaged or anxious; to give occasion for labor to; to be 
productive of inconvenience to ;—used as a polite figure 
of speech; as, am sorry to trouble you. — To sue for a 
debt: — colloquial and vulgar. — Johnson, 

—n. State of being troubled, disturbed, or agitated ; vexa- 
tion; commotion or confusion of mind; perturbation 
of spirits; perplexity ; annoyance; affliction ; calamity ; 
molestation; inconvenience; as, domestic troubles are 
the bitterest troubles of any.—That which afflicts; that 
which causes disturbance, annoyance, or vexation. 

—pl. (Mining.) Faults or interruptions in the stratum. 

Troubler, (frib'ler,) n. One who, or that which, truu- 
bles, molests, annoys, or disturbs. 

Troublesome, (friih'l-sim,) a. Causing trouble, agi- 
tation, vexation, disturbance, or inconvenience; bur- 
densome; annoying; tiresome; wearisome; annoying; 
teasing; importunate; giving fret or worry to; as, a 
troublesome creditor, 

Trou blesomely, adv. In a troublesome manner. 

Trou blesomeness, n. Quality of being troublesome, 

Troubling, tra“. n. Actof disturbing or putting in 


Having one’s plight or fidelity 
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not the thing itself, which requires another form of ac- 
tion; detinus or replevin. 

Trowbridge, ((rou'briy,) a town of England, in Wilt- 
shire, near the river Wene, 10 m from Bath. Manuf. 
Superfine broadcloth and kerseymeres. Zop. 13,000. 

Trowbridge, in Michigan, a post-township of Allegan 
co., abt. 4 m. S. of Allegan; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Trow’el, n. (Fr. truelle; Lat. trulla, a dipper, dim. of 
trua, a ladle.) A flat metal tool used by masons, plas 
terers, and bricklayers, tor lifting, spreading, and dress- 
ing mortar and plaster, and for cutting bricks so us to 
reduce them to the required shape and dimensions. — 
Also, a gardener’s implement, having somewhat the 
shape of a masou’s trowel, used iu taking up plauts, aud 
for other purposes. 

Trow elled, a. Prepared or mixed with a trowel. 

‘Trow’sers, n. pl. Same as TROUSERS, q. v. 

Troy, Trosa, (Homeric Geog. and Hot The name of 
a district in the N.W. part of Mysia, in Asia Minor, and 
of a city situated in it. The latter was also called Jum, 
and the former Troas, now the Troud, According to the 
account of Homer, the city was situated on ground ris- 
ing above the plain formed by the rivers Scumander and 
Simois. On the S.E. was a hill, which was a spur of 
Mount Ida, and on which were the acropolis of the Tro- 
jans called /¥rgamum, the palaces of the king, and the 
temples of the gods. No such city as Troy, and no such 
people as the ' ns, Were known in historic times. 
There have been various opinions respecting the site of 
the ancient city, and many efforts made to reconcile the 
present topography with the geographical statements 
made in the Homeric poems, but thus far with but little 
success. Attempts have also been made by chronologers 
to assign a date to the war of Troy, on a retrospective 
calculation from the opinion of Herodotus that Homer 
lived some four centuries before his own time, and that 
the Trojan war was, in the supposed age of Homer, a 
comparatively recent event. It must, however, be first 
proved that there was a single anthor named Homer, 
for the Lud, or Odyssey, or for both (see Epic; Homeric 
Poxus,) and that there really was a h cal Trojan 
war. On both of these points no evidence, apparently, 
is forthcoming. Of the author or authors of the Iliad 
we know nothing: and the tale which the Homeric 
poets have left to us of the struggle to avenge the wrongs 
and woes of Helen is essentially a story in which the 


commotion ; act of afflicting, annoying, or incommoding. 

Troublous, (tra las) d. Full of disturbance, agita- 
tion, or commotion; tumultuous; disorderly; as, a 
people's troublous cries. (Spenser.) — Full ofafiliction or 
trouble; agitated; full of perturbation or calamity; as, 
they lived in troublous times. 

Trough, (traw/,) n. [A. S. and Icel. trog.) Something 
hollow or hollowed out; — specifically, a vessel of wood, 
stone, or metal, in the form of a rectangular prism, open 
at the top, for holding water, &c. ; as, a trough for horses 
to drink from; — also, the channel that conveys water, 
as in mills. — Hence, a channel or depression, long and 
narrow; as, the trough between two furrows. 

Trough of the sea, the depression of surface between 
two high waves or combers; as, the ship labored in the 
trough of the sea. 

Trounce, v.a. (imp. and pp. TROUNCED, (trounst.) To 
flagellate; to castigate; to punish, whip, or beat 
soundly ; as, to trounce a school-boy. (Collog.) 

Troup, (troop,) in Georgia, a W. co, bordsring on Ala- 
bamn; area, 370 sq. m. It is drained by the Chattahoo- 
chee River. Surfuce, diversified; soil, generally fertile. 
Cap. La Grange. Pop. in 1870, 17,632. 

Troupe, (tr¿¿p.) n. [Fre, troop.) A company, troop, or 
set of public performers, either in music or the drama; 
as, an operatic troupe, 

Troups burg, in New Fork, a post- village of Steuben 
co., 30 m. S. S. W. of Bath; pop. abt. 3,000, 

Trousers. Trow’sers, x. pl. [From Fr. trousse, a 
truss, a bundle; trousser, to tuck, gird, or fasten up.) 
A loose garment, fastened up with braces or suspenders, 
extending from the waist to the knee, or to the ankle, 
and covering the lower limbs; pantaloons. (Norx. This 
word is rarely used in the U. States, that of pantaloons 
(pants) being almost universal; while the latter, on the 
other hand, is esteemed vulgar in England.) 

Trousseau, ((750's6.) n. Fr., from trousse, a bundle, 
a truss.] The outfit of a bride, including clothing, laces, 
jewelry, Ac. 

Trout, a. [A. S. truht: Fr. truite; Lat. tructa = Gr. 
troktés, a gnawer.} (Zoöl.) See SALMO. 

Teout-colored, Trout-coloured, (-kil’erd,) a. 
White; spotted with bay, black, or sorrel. 

Trout Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters a branch of 
Sinnemahoning Creek, in Elk co, 

Trout let, Trout‘ling, n. A small tront. (Collog.) 

Trout Run, in Pnnsylrania, a post-village of Lycom- 
ing co., 15 m. N. of Williamsport. 

Trouvère, ((roo'rair,) n. (Fr., from trourer, to find.] 
Another form of the word troubadour, employed as a 
name to distinguish the vernacular poets of northern 
Fra from the Provençal troubadours, See FRENCH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Tro'ver, n. (From Fr. trourrr, It. trovare, to find.] 
(Law.) A species of action on the case (ACTION, q. v.) 
which is employed to try a disputed question of pro- 
perty in goods and chattels. The declaration in trover 
contained. previous to 1552. a formal allegation that the 
plaintiff lost, and the defendant found, tue goods in 
question; but this legal fiction is now abolished, and 
the action is brought on a simple allegation that the de 
fendant converted to his owu use, or wronglully de- 
prived the plaintiff of the use and possession of, the 
plainuffa goods. In this action the plaintiff? recovers 


main chain of causation is superhuman, in which the 
gods mingle visibly with men, and the heroes them- 
selves are the sons or husbands of immortal beings. 
From this narrative, full of an astounding thaumaturgy, 
Thucydides, by rejecting all the incidents as utterly im- 
probable, and substituting political motives adequate to 
explain the movements of the contending forces, has 
extracted or rather fabricated a story thoroughly pro- 
bable in itself, but for which we have less historical 
evidence than for the story of Robinson Crusoe. We 
are not, perhaps, justified in maintaining the negative 
position, that no war actually took plice in the Troad ; 
but we have as little warrant for asserting that there 
was. — See TROY, page 2409, 

Troy, in Alabama, a post-village, cap. of Pike co., 50 m. 
S. E. of Montgomery. 

Troy, in Minois, a township of Will co. ; pop. abt. 1,600. 
—A post-villuge of Madison co., 22 m. S. E. of Alton. 
Troy, in Indiana, u township of De Kalb county; pop. 
about 800.—A township of Fountain county.—A post- 
village and township of Perry county, on the Ohio, 63 

m. E. of Evansville. 

Troy, in Iowa, a township of Clarke county. -A post- 
village of Davis county, 90 miles south-south-west 
of Iowa City. — A township of Iowa county.—A 
township of Monroe county.—A township of Wright 
county, 

Troy, in Kansas, a post-village, cap. of Doniphan co., 
abt. 16 in. N. of Atchison. 

Troy, iu Maine, a post-township of Waldo co., 38 m. 
N.E. of Augusta, 

Troy, in Michigan, a post-village and township of Oak- 
land co., abt. 21 in. N. of Detroit; pop. abt. 2,000, 

Troy, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Lincoln co., 60 
m. W.S.W. of St. Louis; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Troy. in N. Carolina, a post-village, cap. of Montgomery 
co., 80 m. W.S.W. of Raleigh 

Troy, iu New Hampshire, a post-village and township 
of Cheshire co., 45 m. S. W. of Concord; pop. in 1870, 767 

Troy, in New Jersey, u village of Morris co., 8 m. N.E. 
of Morristown. 

Troy, in New York,a city, cap. of Rensselaer co., on the 
Hudson, at the head of steamboat navigation and tide- 
water, G m. N. of Albany, and 141 m. N. of New York; 
Lat. 42° H’ N., Lon. 759 40’ W. It is regularly laid ont, 
and handsomely built, partly on a level plain, and partly 
on an eminence which commands an extensive view. 
At 7. is the principal outlet of the canals connecting 
the Hudson with Lakes Champlain, Ontario, and Erie; 
and it has railway connections with New York, Boston, 
and the north and west. The Union Depot, in the cen- 
tre of the city, is one of the largest in the country, 60 
trains arriving and departing daily. The iron furnaces 
and factories ure among the largest E. of the Allegha- 
nies, being furnished with the magnetic ores of Lake 
Champlain, and the hematitic ores of western Massa- 
chusetts. The coal is brought from Pennsylvania. The 
chief iron-works are those for bar-iron, railway-spikes, 
nails, locomotives, stoves, hot-air furnaces, hollow ware, 
machinery, agricultural implements, &c. Other impor- 
tant manufactures are those of railway curs, coache 
ombpibuses, cotton and woollen goods, breweries, dist 
deries, flour, boots and shoes, shirts and collars—the la 
ter employing 4,500 persons, with extensive machin 


damages equal to the value of the thing couverted, but 


There is also the largest manufactory of mathematical 
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instruments in the country. T. contains numerons 
churches and public schools, the celebrated female 
seminary founded by Mrs. Emma Willard, the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Iustitution, (one of the finest of its 
kind in the country.) asylums, academies, &c.— West 
Troy stands on the opposite side of the Hudson, and 
has an extensive U. S. arsenal. Pop. of Troy (1850) 
56.748; of West Troy (1880) 8,820. 

Troy, in Ohio, a township of Ashland county.— 
A township of Athens county.—A township of 
Delaware county.—A township of Geauga county. 
—A post-village, capital of Miami county, 68 miles 
west of Columbus.—A township of Morrow county. 
—A township of Richlaud county,—A township of 
Wood county,—A township of Gallia county. a 

Troy, in Pennsylvania, a village of Alleghary co., 1 m. 
N.of Pittsburg. — A postborough and township of Brad- 
ford co., 18 m. W. of Towanda; pop. abt. 3,000.—A town- 
ship of Crawford co.; pop. abt. 1,150, — A village of Jef- 
ferson co., 5 m. S. of Brookville; pop. abt. 250. 

Troy, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Obion co., 150 
m. W. of Nashville. 

Troy, in Vermont, a post-township of Orleans co., 50 m. 
N.E. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Troy, in Wisconsin, a township of Sauk co.; pop. abt. 
1,200. — A township of St. Croix co..3 m. S. of Hudson; 
pop. abt. 700.—A post-village aud township of Walworth 
co., 34 m. S.W. of Milwankee 

Troy, Troy’-weight, n, [Ety mol, uncertain.) An 
English weight chiefly used in weighing gold, silver, dia- 
monds, and other articles of jewelry. The pound troy 
contains 12 ounces or 5,760 graina— the pound avoir- 
dupois containing 7,000 of such grains, 

Troy Cen'tre, in Maine, a post-village of Waldo co, 
37 m. N E. of Angusta. 

Troy Centre, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Walworth 
co., 32 m. S. W. of Milwaukee. 

Troyes, (tra, ) a city of France, cap. of the dept. of 
the Anbe, situate between two fine meadows on the 
Seine, 88 m. E R.E. of Paris. Its chief edifices are ita 
churches; in particular the cathedral, and the churches 
of St. Nicholas and St. Urbain. Manuf. Hosiery, cotton 
and woollen stuffs, and yarn, T. was the cap. of the 
old province of Champagne, and, in 1814, was the scene 
of hard contests between the Kussiaus and the French. 
Pap. 36,276. 

Troy Grove, in Jilinois, a post-villuge and township 
of La Salle co.,abt. II m. N. of La Salle; pop. abt. 2,300, 

Troy Lake, in Wisconsin, a village of Walworth co., 
54 m. S.E. of Madison. 

Trua’go, in Michigan, a village of Wayne co., 15 m. 
S. S. W. of Detroit. 

Tru‘ant, a, [Fr. truand ; L. Lat. trutanus,a vagnbond.] 
Loitering; loafing; wandering from business; shirking 
duty; as,a (ruant disposition. 

—n. An idler: a loiterer; a loafer; especially, a boy who 
stays away from school without just reason; as, to play 
truant. 

—v. a. To idle away time; to loiter or wander away from 
business. 

Truce, n. [A. S. trywsian, to give one's word; L. Lat. 
truca, treuga; Fr. trève.) (Hit.) A covenant to pre- 
serve peace for a time, resting upon the mutual good 
faith of the commanders; a suspension of arms by agree- 
ment of the commanders on either side; a temporary 
cessation of hostilities, either for negotiation or other 
purpose; an armistice, See ARMISTICE. — Hence, tem- 
porary cessation or intermission of action, pain, or con- 
flict; short quiet. 


Flag of trace. (Mil.) See FLAG.— Truce of God. Lat. 
treuga Dei.) (Hist) A suspension of arma, which occae 
sionally took place in the Middle Ages, putting a stop to 
private hostilities. The right to engage in these hos- 
tilities was jealously maintained by the inferior feuda- 
tories of the several monarchies of Europe. But it was 
restrained by the repeated promulgation of these truces, 
under the authority of the Church. 

Truce’-breaker, (-brik-,) n. [Truce and breaker. ] 
The violator of a truce, covenant, or engagement. 

Truck, v.n. [Fr. troquer; Sp. trocdr; Fr. troc.) To 
traffic by exchange of commodities; to barter. 

—v.a. To give in exchange; to exchange; to barter; as, 
to truck looking-glasses for elephants’ tusks. 

—n. Exchange of commodities; permutation; barter. — 
Small commodities suited to traffic by barter, (Colloq.) 

Truck, u. A small wheel. as of a vehicle; a cylinder. 
— A two-wheeled vehicle for conveying merchandise or 
any heavy weight. 

(Mach.) On railroads, a sort of platform (sometimes 
covered over), used for the conveyance of coaches, car- 
riages, &e. 

—pl. ( Ml.) In artillery service, small, thick, round wheels 
of wood or irou.—Also, round blocks of wood, hollowed 
ont at the centre, in which the feet of a gun are placed 
when the ground is bad. : 

(Naut.) The small, circular wooden cap at the end of 
A mast, or of a flac-staff, containing oue or more pulleys 
for the halyards to pass over. 

Truck’age, (.) n. Practice or custom of bartering 
goods; exchange of commodities. — Charge for carrying 
ona trnck; freight. 

Trucker, n. Que who traffics by exchange of wares 
or commodities. 

Truckle, ((rik/l,) n. [dim. of truck.] A small wheel 
or Castor. 

—v.a. To trundle; to roll or move upon truckles or castors. 

—v.n. To yield to another's terms in trucking or barter- 
ing: hence, to yield or bend obseqniously or complais- 
antly to the will of another; to creep; to submit. 

Truck le-bed. un. A trundle-bed; a bed that runs on 

wheels, aud may be pushed under another, 
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Trucker, n. One who truckles, or yields obsequi- 
ously to the will of another ; a sycophant ; a time-server. 

Truck’man, u.; pl. TRUCKMEN. One who traftics by 
way of barter or exchange. — A truck-driver; one who 
carries gude on a truck. 

Truck’-system, n. An arrangement by which an 
employer pays his workmen in kind ur iu goods, iustead 
of in money. 

Truc'ulence, Traculency,n. [Lat. truculentia. 
Quality of being truculent; suvageness or ferocity o 
manners or disposition. 

Truc‘ulent, a. [Lat. truculentus.] Fierce; wild; 
savage ; barbarous; as, atruceent Indiun.— Of ferocious 
or terrible aspect or countenance.— Cruel; destructive ; 
unspuring; as, a fruculent pestilence. 

Trudge, (truj,) v.n. [Akin to tread, q. v.] To go on 
foot; to tramp; as,“ [ trudged to Rome upon my naked 
feet.” (Dryden.) — To travel or march heavily, or with 
labor; to move or jog along with wearisomeness; to 
march heavily op ; as, he trudged it throughout the day. 

True, a. (comp. TRUER; superl.TRUEST.) [A. S. treowe ; 
Dan. trouw.) Worthy of belief or confidence ; conforma- 
ble to fact; being in accordance with the actual state 
of things; veritable; not false, erroneous, or imaginary ; 
— opposed to false; as, a true story, a (rue account. — 
Genuine; pure; real; actual; not pretended; not 
counterfeit, adulterated, or false; as, a true Christian.— 
Exact; in conformity to a rule, pattern, or example; 
Tight or just to precision; as,a true copy of the original. 
— Faithful; loyal; steady in adherence to friends, to 
promises, to one’s sovereign or state, or the like; con- 
stant; not false, fickle, faithless, or perfidious; ns a 
mau true to his country, an officer true to his charge, a 
wife true to her husband. 

True bill. (Law.) The formula by which the grand 
Jury finds or approves a bill of indictment. 

True’-blue, a. Of tried and sterling honesty and fidel- 
ity;—a term derived from the true or Coventry blue, 
formerly famous for its constancy of color. 

—n. A person of unswerving loyalty. 

True’-born, a. Of genuine birth; possessing native 
richts; as, u true-born American. 

True’-bred, a. Of a true, right, or genuine breed, or 
strain of blood; as, a truc-bred game-cock. — Manifest- 
ing genuine breediug and education; as, a true-bred 
patrician. 

True’-hearted, a. Being of a loynl, faithful, and 
constant heart; honest; sincere; not false, pertidious, 
or deceitful; us, a true-hearted man. 

True’-love, (-lév,) n. One truly loved or loving. 

(Bot.) A popular name of Paris quadrifolia, which 
was vice considered a powerful love-philter. 

True-love’-knot, True-lov'er's-Kk not. (-liv’- 
nat.) n. A knot consisting of lines drawn through and 
through one another, and united with many involutions ; 
— considered as an emblem of interwoven affection. 

True'ness., n. Quality of being true; faithfulness; 
constancy; sincerity; reality; genuineness; exactness. 

Trufiie, (cru, n. Fr. trufe; It. tartufo, from Lut. 
terra, the earth, and tuber, a truffle. | The common name 
of Tuber, a genus of Fungi, order Ascomycetes. The 
species are subterranean, and dogs are trained to dis- 
cover them by their smell. They are highly esteemed 
as seasoning or flavoring agents. The best are imported 
from France aud Italy, preserved in oil. Tuber æstivum, 
N and melanospermum, are the species commonly 
used. 

Truf fled, a. Furnished, cooked, or stuffed with truffles; 
as, a (ruffled turkey. 

Tra’ism, (-izm,)n. [From true] A palpable or self- 
evident truth. 

Trujillo, or TRUXILL, (troo-heel’yo,) in Peru, a town, 
cap. of the dept. of Libertad; Lat. 8° 7’ 3” 8., Lon. 799 
9 W. Pop. 10,000.— In Venezuela, a city of the dept. 
of Zulia, 90 m. S. W. of Barquesimeto; pop. abt. 4,500.— 
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national pictures for the Rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washingtou—the Drelaration of Independence ; Surren- 
der of Burgoyne; the Surrender of Cornwallis ; and the 
Resignation of General Washingt, at Annapolis. These 
pictures, fur which be received $32,000, are chiefly valu- 
able us collections of portraits. He afterwards com- 
pisted a gallery of all his historical pictures, 57 in num- 

er, on a smaller scale, which became the property of 
Yale College, and has great historical value. D. in New 
York, 1843. 

Trum'bull. in Connecticut, a post-township of Fair- 
eld co., 20 m. S. W. of New Haven, 

Trumbull, in Ohio, a N.E. co., bordering on Pennsyl- 
vania; area, 625 sq. m. Aivers. Grand and Mahoning 
rivers. Surface, undulating; sod, fertile. Min. Iron 
and stone coal. Cup. Warren. Pop. abt. 40,000. — A 
post-township of Ashtabula co. 

Trum bull Long Hill, in Connecticut, a post-vil- 
lage of Fairfivld co., 13 m. S. W. of New Haven. 

Trump, u. [It. trombu.] (Mus) A wind-instrument ; 
a trumpet; —a word chiefly used scripturally and poet- 
ically; as,“ When the archangel’s trump shall blow.” 

—(Contracted from triumph, d. v.] A winning card; one 
of the suits of cards which takes any of the other suits; 
as, spades are trumps. — A colloquialism for a genuine 
good fellow; an excellent person. 

To put on, or upon, or to the trumps, to put to the last 
resort, shift, or expedient. 

—v.n. In enrd-playing, to play a trump card when an- 
other suit has been led. 

—v.a. To take with a trump card; to put a trump card 
upon in order to win; as, he trumped the last trick. 

—(From Fr. tromper.) To devise; to ſubricate; to forge; 
— preceding up; as, a trumped up story or allegation. 

Trump’ery, n. [Fr. tromperie.] False show; worth- 
less finery ; tinsel; empty talk; trifles ; useless matter; 
things worn out and cast aside. 

—a. Trifling; worthless; gewgaw; as, a trumpery ring, 
a trumpery excuse. 


Trumpet, n. (Fr. trompette; It. tromba, trombetta ; 
Gael. trombaid.]’ (Mus.) An instrument of brass or 
other metal, which has been common in most nations 
under different forms from the remotest ages. The 
term, as at present used, is somewhat vague, it being 
employed not only to designate a special instrument, 
but in a generic manner us comprehending the whole 
family of brass instruments. The trumpet par excellence, 
however, consists of a tube eight feet long, expanding 
at the end at which the sound issues into a bell-like 
shape, and is doubled into a parabolic form. It is played 
by means of a mouth-piece nearly an inch in width. Ita 
compass extends from G below the staff to E above. 

(Acousties.) An instrument used for the purpose of 
conveying articulate sounds to a great distance; as, a 
speaking-trumpet. — Also, an instrument for applying 
to the ear,in order to collect the sonorous waves of 
sound and deliver them more distinct. See KAR-TRUMPET. 

(Mil.) A trumpeter. (R.) 

—One who praises, or is the agent or instrument of propa- 
gating laudation, 

To blow or sound one’s own trumpet, to speak in self- 
praise; to boast. (Colloq.) 

—v.a. To publish or proclaim by sound of trumpet. — 
Also, to sound the praises of; as, to trumpet a man’s fame. 

—v. n. To sound sonorously,or with a tone like that of a 
trumpet. 

Trump'et-call, n. A call by the sound of the trumpet. 

Tramp'eter,n. One who sounds a trumpet. — One 
who proclaims, publishes, or denounces ; as, “ Tho clergy 
are spiritual (rumpeters who sound alarms of damna- 
tion.” —South. 

(Zotl.) See AGAMI. 

Trump‘et-fish, >. (Zodl.) See CENTRISCUS. 

Tramp’et-flower, n. ( Sce BIGNONIA. 

Tramp’et-major, n. (Mil) The chief trumpeter 


In Central America, a seaport-town of Honduras, on the) of a regimental band. 


Caribbean Sea; Lat. 15° 55’ N., Lon. 889 00 W. Pop. 
abt. 5,000. 

Trull, n. [Ger. trulle.) A low vagrant strumpet. 

Trullization, (-2d’shun,) n. (From Lat. trulla, a 
trowel.] The laying of coats of mortar or plaster with 
a trowel. 

Truly. adv. In a true manner; consonant with truth 
or actuality; in agreement or accordance with fact; 
not falsely or erroneously; as, I state the case truly to 
you, — Sincerely; faithfully; honestly; really ; verita- 
bly; as, a truly attached couple, a truly loyal citizen. — 
Exactly; justly; precisely; as, to judge truly of one's 
own sentiments. — In fact; in deed; in reality; with- 
out frand, fallacy, or deception ; as, a truly pious mind. 

Trumansburg, in New York, a post-village of 
Tompkins co., 11 m. N.W. of Ithaca; pop. abt. 2,300. 

Tram’‘bull, Joay, an American painter, son of Gov- 
ernor Jonathan Trumbull (said to have been the original 
“ Brother Jonathan ”), and brother of General Jonathan 
Trumbull, aid-de-camp to General Washington, B. in 
Lebanon, Connecticut, 1756, was educated at Harvard 
College, and devoted himself to painting. When the 
war of independence broke out, he joined the provincial 
army before Boston, and soon became colonel and aid- 
de-camp to Washington; but being offended with the 
action of Congress, respecting the date of his commis- 
sion, he resigned, and resumed the palette. In 1780 he 
repaired to England for the purpose of studying paint- 
ing under his countryman West. Suspected by the 
English government, he was arrested, bnt was liberated 
on condition of immediately quitting England. He sub- 
sequently lived, on two occasions, in London and Paris, 
and became, after his final return to his native country, 

ident of the American Academy of Fine Arts. In 


Trump'et- shaped, (-skdpt,) a. (Bot.) Tubular, 
with one end dilated. 

Tramp ’et-shell, n. (Conch.) See Bocctna and WHELK, 

Trump et-tongued, (und,) a. Having a tongue 
lond or vociferous us a trumpet. 

Trump’et-weed, n. (Bot.) See EUPATORIUM. 

Trump'et-wood, n. (Bot.) Same as SNAKE-WOOD, q. v. 

Trune‘al, a. Pertaining to the trunk or body. 

Truncate, (trunkdt,) v. a. [Lat. trunco, truncatus.) 
To cut off; to lop; to maim, 

—a. (Bot.) Noting an abrupt termination as if a piece 
had been lopped off, as in the leaf of the tulip-tree. 

Trune'nted. a. Cut short; lopped off; maimed. 

(Min.) Replaced by a plane equally inclined to the 
adjoining faces; as, a truncated edge. — Dana. 

(Geom.) Noting n pyramid, or cone, the top or vertex 
of which is cut off by a plane parallel to its base. 

Truncation, (-kd’shun,) n. [L. Lat. truncatio.] Act 
of truncating, or state of being truncated. 

(Crystall.) That change in the geometrical form of a 
crystal, which is produced by the cutting offof an angle 
or edge, so as to leave a face more or less large in place 
of the edge or angle. 

Truncheon, (trun’shun,)n. [Fr. tronçon, from tronc 
= Lat. truncus.) A club; a cudgel; a short staff. — A 
baton, used by officers as a staff or symbol of command. 
— Also, a policeman's club or staff. — A stont stem, as 
of a tree, with the branches lopped off, s0 as to produce 
rapid growth. — Gardner. 

Trundle, (trun‘di,)n. Any round, rolling body, as alittle 
wheel; a castor. — A small go-cart. — A rolling motion. 

(Mach.) Same as LANTERN-PINION, q. v. 

—v.a. To roll, asa thing mounted on small wheels; as, 


17 he was employed 1 Cougress to paint four large 
80 


to trundle a gun-carriage. — To roll or cause to revolve; 


as, to trundle a hoop. 
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Trundle, v.n. To roll, as a thing on little wheels. — 
To roll, as u hoop. 

| Tran‘dle-bed, n. Same as TRUCKLE-BED, q. v. 

Trundle-headd. n. The wheel that causes the revo 
lutions of a mill stone —Trundle-head of a capstan, 
(Naut.) The circular part at the top, with holes for 
the reception of the levers by which the apparatus ie 
worked. 

Trun dle-tail, n. A dog having a curled-up tail. 

Trunk, ((ringk,) n. [Fr. tronc, trom Lat. truncus.) 
The woody stem, shaft, or body of trees, such as the onk, 
ash, and elm; the main part, without the branches; 
that part of a plant or shrub which, springing imme- 
diately from the root, ascends in a vertical ition 
above the surface of the soil, and constitutes the prin- 
cipal bulk of the individual. — The body of an animal 
minus the limbs; the torso of a human figure. — The 
main body or balk of anything; as, the trunk of an 
artery, as distinct from the branches or feeders. — The 
snout or proboscis of an elephant.—A covered sluice; a 
water-course made with planks.—A travelling-case, box, 
or chest; a portmanteau; as, a leathern trunk. 

(Arch.) Same as SHAFT, q. v. 

(Zoil.) That segment of the body of an insect which 
is between the head and abdomen, and which supports 
the motory organs. 

(Mining.) A cistern, pit, or gully in which ores are 
extracted from the slime in which they are deposited. 

( Mach.) In marine steam-engines,a large pipe passing 
through the cylinder, and connecting with the piston ; 
—used in driving a propeller. 

—v. n. (Mining.) To extract ores from the slime, by 
means of a trunk. 

Trunked, ((rinit,) a. Having a trunk, as a tree. 

Trunk’-engine, (-én‘jin,) n. (ach.) A marine 
steam-engine with an horizontal cylinder, used for driv- 
ing a propeller, 

Trunk ‘-tish, n. 
(Z06l.) A family 
of fishes (Ostra- 
cinnidæ), belong- 
ing to the order 

thes. I. 
comprises fishes g 
which have the i 
head and body 
covered with reg- 
ular bony plates, 
soldered in such 
a manner as to 
form an inflexible 
shield, so that the 
mouth, tail, and fins are the only movable parts. The 
genus Lactophrys contains 2 or more species (Fig. 2532), 
from 4 to 14 inches long, which are found on the Atlantic 
coast of the U. States. — Tenney. 

Trunk“ ful. u.; pl. TRUxkTols. So much as a trunk 
will hold; as, a trunkful of clothing. 

Trunk’-hose,n. [Trunk and hose] A kind of short, 
wide, puffed-out breeches gathered in above the knees, 
or immediately under them; — worn during the 16th 
century. (See Figs. 1062 and 1214.) 

Trank’-line,n. The main or chief line of a railroad, 
canal, or other mode of transit. 

Trun’nel,n. Same as TREENAIL, q. v. 

Trunnion, (trin’yun,)n. [Fr. tregnom, probably from 
tronçon, a stump.] (Gun.) One of two knobs which 
pe from the opposite sides of a gun, mortar, or 

owitzer, and serve to support the piece on the cheeks 
of the carriage. j 

Trun'nion-plate,n. (Gun.) A covering-plate for 
the cheek of a gun-carriage, passing under the trunnion. 

Tru’ro, a seaport-town of England, co. of Cornwall, at 
the junction of the rivers Allen and Kenwyn, 8 m. from 
Falmouth. 7. is in the centre of an important minin; 
district, and exports chiefly smelted tin, and tin an 
copper ores. Jp. 12.000. 

Truro, in Nova Scotia, a seaport-town, cap. of Colchester 
co., at the E. extremity of Mines Basin. Pop 4,000. 

Truro, in Jilinois, a post-township of Knox co., abt. 12 
m. E. of Knoxville, 

Truro, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township of 
Barnstable co., 55 m. S. E. of Boston. 

Truro, in Ohrin, a twp. of Franklin co. 

Trusion, ((ru’zhun,) n. Act of thrusting or pushing; 
pulsion. 

Truss n. [Fr. trousse, from Lat. ueo, tortus, to 
twist.] That which is twisted, tied fast, or bound np; 
specifically, a bundle or small bale; as, a truss of hay 
or straw. — A stomacher or corset, worn by women; 
also, a kind of padded jacket, worn under armor. 

(Surg.) An apparatus by which, in cases of rupture, 
the intestine is retained in the abdominal cavity. This 
is commonly effected by the aid of a steel spring resting 
upon a small pad or cushion, which is kept in its place 
by a proper bandage. See HERNIA. 

(Ship-building.) A collection of timbers, or, prefer- 
ably, iron plates, for giving an internal diagonal sup- 
port to the ribs or side timbers. 

(Naut.) A rope confining the middle of a lower yard 
to the mast. 

(Arch.) The collection of timbers forming one of the 
principal snpports to a roof, framed together for mutual 
support, and to prevent straining or distortion from the 
superincumbent weight. Diagrams of two of the sim- 
plest forms are given in Fig. 2274. 

(Engin.) A triangular or polygonal frame, to which 
rigidity is given by staying and bracing, so that its fig- 
ure shall be incapable of alteration by the tarning of 
the bars around their joints. — Rankine, 

—v. d. To bind, pack, or stow close; as, baggage trussed 


Fig. 2532. — TRUNK-FISH, 
(Lactophrys camelinua.) 
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into a little compass. — To skewer; as, to truss a ſowl. Trath, u.; pl. Tnurns. [A. S. tremoth.] Quality of 
— To strain, support, or keep tight, as a roof.— To being true; us, (I.) Conformity to fact, reality, or actu- 
hang;— generally before up; as, to truss up a spy.— ality; absolute accordance with that which is, or has 
To furnish with a truss or trusses; as, to truss a rup-| been, or shall be. (2.) Constancy; faithfulness; as, I 
tured body.— To truss up. To make close, tight, or believed in his truth till the last. (3.) Conformity to 
compact; as, to truss up the matter of a treatise. rule; exactness; in close analogy with some model or 

Truss’ed-roof,n. (Arch.) The principal rafters of | exemplar. (4.) Honesty; virtue; probity; as, Malice 
the beam at certain points where depression of the tim-/ bears down truth.” (Siaks.) (5.) Purity, or exemption 
ber is likely to occur. from Yalselood; veracity; habitual disposition or prac- 

Truss ing, n. (Arch. and Ship-building.) A mode of, tice to speak only what is true; as, “ Ridicule is the test 
framing Ly means of a truss or trusses. of truth.” (Shaftesbury.)—That which is true; that 

Trust, n. [Icel. traust; W. Fris. treast, confidence, re-“ which is firm, established, fixed; that which is the 
liance.} Confidence; security; faith; u reliance or rest-| proper object of belief; real state of things; verity; 
ing of the mind on the integrity, fidelity, veracity, jus-| as, what is the truth of this matter? — Correct opinion; 
tice, good-feeling, sympathy, or other sound principle of| a true thing, statement, or proposition; real fact or just 
another person. — He who, or that which, is the ground.“ principle; as, the truths contained in Divine Writ. 
object, or basis of confidence or reliance; as,a good wire In truth, in verity; in fact; actually.— Of a truth, 
is a man’s surest trust. — That which is committed to] necessarily true; verily; certainly. 
one’s care and good faith; charge received in confidence;| Truth’ful, a. Adhering closely to the truth; conform- 
deposit; us, to accept a sacred trust, to betray one's] able to truth; that may be relied on as true. 
trust, Ac. — Confident opinion of any event; assured) Truth’fully, adv. Ina truthful manner, 
prevision or anticipation; hope; belief; feeling of cer-| Truth’‘fulness, n. Quality or state of being truthful. 
tainty; dependence upon something future or cuntin-|'Truth‘less, a. Lacking truth or veracity. 
gent, as if present, palpable, or actual. Truth’lessness, n. State or quality of being truthless. 

“ Sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust. Bryant. Truth’-teller, m One distinguished for veracity. 
—Credit given on promise or prospect of payment, actual | Frattaceous, (ZT eu,) a. [From L. Lat. trutta = 
or implied; delivery of goods or commodities without pac tracts trout.] Pertaining, or relating, to fish of 
iv: qS ick ° r € : 
eo immota equirale ES eee Tok 2 sa, SOL buy Truxillo, TRUJILLO, (troo-herl-yo’,) a town of Spain, in 
(Law.) A term commonly used to designate any Estremadura, 38 m from Merida; pop. 6,092. 
equitable right or interest as distinguished from a legal Truxillo, in South America. See TRUJILLO, 
one; properly, that class of equitable rights supposed | fru x ton, in lind, a post-village of Bureau co., 70 
to be founded in the confidence placed by one party in | n. W.S.W. of Chicago. 
another, the name trustee denoting the person in whom Truxton. in Aissouri, a post-village of Lincoln co., 
confidence is placed, and the term cestui que trust signi- |, Abt. 65 m. N.W. of St. Louis. 
fying the person who trusts—in other words, the party| Trux ton. in New Fork, a post-village and township of 
who enjoys a beneficial interest in the objects of which Cortland co., 28 m. 8. of Syracuse. a 
the trustee has the legal property. The courts consider Try, v. n. (imp. and pp. TRIED, (trid) To endeavor ; 
a trust estate as equivalent to the legal ownership, gov-| to attempt; to essay; to make an effort; as, he tries 
erned by the same rules of property, and liable to every hard to succeed. f 
charge in equity which the other is subject to in law. —v. 4. LA. S. treawian, truwian.) To make proof of; to 
The trustee is considered merely as the instrument of | but to the proof or test; to examine; to make experi- 
conveyance, and can in no shape affect the estate unless] ment of.—To purify or assay, as metals; to refine, as 
by alienation for a valuable consideration ton purchaser fatty substances. — To put to the test; to show the truth 
without notice. The estate of the trustee is at law sub-| OT Stability of, with a view to confidence in; to subject 
ject to all the incidents which attend the ownership of | to crucial experiment; as, his patience was sorely tried. 
land, and is usually called the trust estate, in contra-| —To have knowledge by the aid of experience ; as, he 
distinction to the legal estate. Trusts are generally| has not yet tried matrimony. — To essay; to undertake ; 
either to protect the interests of married women and] to attempt; as, it is impossible to try to please every- 
children, by placing in the hands of trustees for them] body. — To examine judicially; to subject to the exam- 
the legal rights which they would be incapable of ex- ination, and decision or sentence of a judicial process or 
ercising; or, to secure the rights of those in remainder,| tribunal; as, the cause was tried in court, he was tried 
by severing from the usufruct of property for a life the] for his life. 8 V 
wer of disposing of the whole. Frequently, trusts To try on, to invest one's self with, as a garment, with 
nvolve the sale or purchase of lands or other Property, a View to judge of its fitness and suitability; as, to try 
the investment of funds, &c., in which cases the trustee| On a Cont. — To attempt; to essay ; to seek to perform: 
has to exercise due caution, or he may be rendered lin-] as, it is of no use trying it on with him. (Collog.) — To 
ble for any loss that may arise. The duties of trustees try out, to carry on exertions till a result is arrived at; 
are very Various, and depend in great measure upon] #8, “I'll try it out, and give no quarter.” ( Dryden.) — 
the nature of the particular trust. To try the eyes, to strain or over-exert them. 

—v.a. To ploce faith or confidence in; to repose belief n. Act of trying; trial; attempt; experiment ; essay. 
or security in; to rely on; as, he is a man not to be Try'gon, n. (Zodl.) The Sting-ray, a genus of fishes, 
trusted, —To believe; to credit; to give credence to.—| fam. Ratide, dis- 

To commit or confide to the care of; to entrust in reli-| tinguished by 
ance on one’s honor and fidelity: as, to trust a lady in having the eyes 
charge of a friend, to trust n parcel to a messenger.—| On the upper (dor- 
To give credit to; to sell to on credit, or on a promise =) aspect; the 
of future payment, as, he declines to trust, his rule being] tail long and slen- 
cash on delivery —To risk or venture with somedegree| der, without fins, 
of confidence; as, he is fit to be trusted with his liberty.| and armed with 

=v. n. To be credulous; to believe in; to be won toj ® strong spine 

confidence. notched on both 
“ Trust no future, howe'er pleasant.” —Long/fellow. sides. 


, 

—To be confident of something present or future; as, I Try ry amy 
trust to see you ngain to-murrow.— To sell, exchange, tience enduranceé 
or allow to pass from one’s possession, in consideration] or the sensibili 
of a prospect of future payment or indemnification; as, ties; severe; af- 
I would (rust him to the amount of thousands of dollars.| fictive; crucia 

To trust in. To have confidence in; to rely on; — as, a trying ocom- 

preceding in. tion. 
“ The Lord is a buckler to all that trust in him.”—2 Sam. xx. 11. 


Try‘on, in Prince 
To trust to. To confide in; to depend on; as, I will] Edward Island, a 
trust to your honor. seaport-town of 
a. Held in trust; retained in behalf of another; as,| Queen's county, on 
trust money. Northumberland 
Trust’-deed, n. A deed conveying property to a trus-| Strait; Lat. 46° 
tee, for some purpose assigned. 17’ N., Lon. 65° 
Trustee’,n. (Law.) See Trust. 387 W. 
Trustee process. (Law.) Same as GARNISHMENT, q. v. |T ry 
Trustee’ship, n. Office or functions of a trustee;—| (Na 


- Fig. 2533. — STING-RAY. 
‘esail, n. (Trygon hastata.) 


ut.) A small 


l Tuberculose, T 


also, the state of being placed in the hands of a trustee. 

Truster, n. One whe trusts, or gives credit. 

(Scots Law.) One who assigns a trust, in distinction 
from trustee. 

Trust ſul. a. Full of trust. 

Trust ſully. adv. Ina trustful manner. 

Trust’fulness, n. Quality of being trustful. 

Trust il. adv. In a trusty or trustworthy manner. 

Trast/iness, n. Quality of being trusty. 

Trustingly, adv. With trust or implicit confidence. 

Trust less, a. Unworthy of trust. 

Trust’/lessness, n. Unworthiness of trust. 

Trust“ worthiness, u. Quality of being trustworthy. 

Trust’worthy,a. Trusty: deserving of trust or im- 
plicit confidence; as, n trustworthy servant. 

Trust’y, a. (comp. TRUSTIER ; superl, TRUSTIEST.) That 
may be safely or implicitly trusted; that is justly enti- 
tled to confidence; that may be relied on; trustworthy ; 
as, a trusty friend. — That will not fail in time of need; 
ptrong; firm; puissant; as, u trusty weapon. 


gaff sail of strong canvas, set in bad weather. 

Tryst, (trist,)n. [From A. S. trywisan, to pledge one's 
faith.) An appointment to meet; — also. place of meet- 
ing; rendezvous; as, a lover's tryst. (Scot.) 

Dv. d. or n. To agree to meet, as another person. 

Tsar, (zar,) n. [Russ.] Same as Czar, 9. v. 

Tsari‘na, Tsaritz‘a, n. Russ.] Same as CZARINA, q.v. 

Tsarsko’selo. Russ., imperial town.] A town of 
Russia, 13 m. S. of St. Petersburg. It is the residence 
and favorite resort of the imperial family. Pop. 11,000. 

Tset’sé, n. (Zoöl.) The Glossinia morsitans, a dipter- 
ons insect, described by Dr. Livingstone as a terrible 
pest of some parts of 8. Africa. It is not much larger 
than the common house-fly, of a brown color, with four 
yellow bars across the abdomen. The wings project 
considerably beyond the abdomen. The proboscis is 
adapted for piercing the skin, and the fly lives by suck- 
ing blood. Lis bite, harmless to man, is almost certain 
death to an ox, horse, or dog. Livingstone, in one of 
his journeys, lost 43 fine oxen by it. 
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Taung-ming’, an island near the coast of China, in 
the Eastern seas, near the mouth of the Yang-tse-kian 
river. Ext. abt. 40 m. loug and 15 broad. 21 
N., Lon. 120° 54’ E. 

Tsusima, (soo-sc- ma,) an island o: Japan, in the Strait 
of Corea, 45 m. long, with a breadth of 12 m.; Lat. 34° 
40’ N., Lon. 129° 307 K. 

Tu’‘am, an archiepiscopal town of Ireland, co. of Galway, 
18 m. from Galway. Manf. Linens and canvas. Pop. 5,000. 

Tuariks, n. pl. See BERBERS. 

Tub, n. (D. tobbe; Ger. zuber.) An open wooden vessel 
formed with staves, heading, and hoops, with two ban- 
dles so as to be carried by two persons, used for various 
domestic purposes, as for washing, for making cheese, 
&c.; a kind ot short, one-headed cask, or small circular 
vat. — Hence, the amount which a tub contains, re- 
garded as a measure of quantity; as, a tub of butter. 

(Mining.) A cast-iron cylinder put in the shaft instead 
of bricking, for the purpose of beating out the water and 
making it rise to a level. (Sometimes called tubbing,) 

—v.a. (imp. and pp. TUBBED, (tibd.) To plant, set, or 
pack in a tub; as, to tub butter, to tub a plant. 

Ta’bal, (Script.) a son of Japheth (Gen. x. 2), supposed 
to have been the progenitor of the Tubieni, who occupied 
the N.E. part of Asia Minor. 

Tubal-Cain, (Script.) son of Lamech and Zillah, in- 
ventor of the art of forging metals. (Gen. iv. 22.) 

Tub'bing. n. Materials tor making tubs. 

Tub'by. a. (From tub.) Lacking elasticity or fullness 
of sound, like a tub, 

Tube, n. [Fr.; Lat. tubus.) A pipe, siphon, or other long 
hollow body, usually of a cylindrical form, and used for 
the conveyance of fluids, and for other purposes; a con- 
duit; a sluice. 

(Optics.) A telescope, or, more properly, that part of 
it into which the lenses are fitted, aud by which they 
ure directed and used. 

( Nat. Hist.) A vessel of animal bodies or plants, which 
conveys a fluid or other substance, 

(Bot.) That part of a monopetalons corolla formed 
by the union of the edges of the sepals or petals. 

—v.a. To supply with a tube or tubes. 

Tabe’form, Tu’biform, a, | Lat. tubus, and forma, 
form.) Having the form of a tube; tubular. 

Tuber, n. [[at,, from tumere, to swell.) (Bot.) A 
subterranean branch arrested in its growth, and ex- 
cessively enlarged by the deposition of starch in its 
tissue. It has upon its surface a number of little buds, 
or eyes as they are commonly called, from which new 
plants are formed the succeeding year. The potato and 
Jerusalem artichoke are good illustrations of this pe- 
culiar modification of a stem.— Also a genus of Fungi. 
See TRUFFLE. 

(Anat.) A knot or swelling. 

Tubercle, ((i'ber-kl,) n. Fr. tubercule; Lat. tubercu- 
lum, from tuber, a swelling.) (Anat.) A swelling, tumor, 
or pimple on animal bodies. 

v Med.) A diseased deposit from the blood, which may 
take place in any of the tissues of the body, though 
it occurs most generally in the spongy texture of the 
lungs. Tuberculous matter is in the first instance de- 
posited in a liquid form, of a pale yellow color, which 
after a time becomes coagulated, and eventually decom- 
posed, and acting like a foreign body, induces a soften- 
ing and ultimately an ulceration of the part, causing 
those suppurating cavities which form the pathological 
features of Pututsis, q. v. 

(Bot.) A little knob, resembling a pimple, found on 
plants; a wart-like excrescence ou the leaves of some 
lichens. 

Tubereled, (ti’/ber-kid,) a. Having tubercles; as, a 
tubercled lung. 

Taber’cular, a. Having little knobs or excrescences; 
tuberculated. — Tuberculose. 

Tuber’culate, Tuber eulated, a. Same as To- 
BERCULAR. 

Tu’bereule,n. (Bot.) A root com of tubers. 

Tuberculization, (-zd’shun,) n. ( Med.) The develop- 
ment of tubercles; the condition of becoming affected 
with tubercles. — — 

uber eulous, a. Affected by 

tubercles; tubercular. 

Tuberiferous, a. pet tuber, and ferre, to bear.) 
Bearing or yielding tubers. 

Tube’-rose, n. [Fr. tubéreuse.] (Bot.) Seo PoLtANTHES. 

Lu berose. a. Tuberous, 

Tuberos'ity. n. State of being tuberous, 

(Anat.) A knob-like protuberance on a bone, having 
a rough, uneven surface, to which muscles and ligaments 
are attached. — Dunglison. 

Tu'berous, a. Covered with knobby or wart-like pro- 
tuberauces. 

(Bot.) Resembling a tuber. 


Tub’-tish, u. (Z0“¾.) The Sapphirine Gurnard (Tringla 
hirundo), a fish distinguished by its large pectoral fins. 

Tubic’ole, n. pl. (Zoöl.) See BERPULA, 

Tubifera, n. pl. (Zoöl.) The name given by Lamarck 
to an order of the class Polypi, comprising those which 
are united upon a common substance fixed at its base, 
and whose surface is wholly or partially covered with 
retractile hollow tubes. 

Tub'ing. n. Act of making tubes or pipes.—A length of 
tube; a set or series of tubes; material for making tubes. 

Tübingen, (bingen) a town of Germany, in W tir- 
temberg, on the Neckar, 59 m. from Strasburg. It is the 
seat of a well-known university. Manuf. Woollen cloths 
and gunpowder. Fop. 8,286. 

Tubipor'idæ, xn. pl. (Zoöl.) See AucYoNACEA. 

Tub’-man, n.; pl. TUB-MEN. An official belonging 
to the English Court of Exchequer. 

Tu’'bular, a. [Fr. tubulaire, from Lat. tubulus, dim. 


TUDO 


of tubus, tube.) Tubiform; consisting of a pipe; fistu- 
lar; as, a tubular calyx. 

Tu’bular Bridge, n. (Engineering.) A bridge formed 
by a great tube or hollow beam, through the centre 
of which a roadway or railroad passes. The most re- 
markable bridge of this kind is the Britannia Bridge 
(Fig. 419), for although the bridge since carried across 
the St. Lawrence is of much greater total length, the 
width of each of its constituent spans is less. Notwith- 
standing the success of these structures, the tubular 
form has been ton great extent superseded by the lattice 
bridge, a kind of bridge patented in 1535 by the Ameri- 
can engineer Ithiel Torm, and since that time mnch 
used for spanning rivers of great breadth. This has 
arisen from the great saving in the material of which 
the sides are composed, ns compared with the solid plated 
sides of the tube. The lattice-bridge derives its name 
from the peculiar formation of the bearing-beams, or 
girders, that run throughout its length from end to end, 
and form supports for the transverse beams on which 
the joists and flooring are laid that form the roadway. 
There ure two trusses on either side of the roadway, 
which are firmly bolted together. The trusses are 
formed of planks or scantlings, about eight or nine 
inches in breadth, which are inclined diagonally to each 
other at an angle of rather more than 45°, like the laths 
which compose a piece of trellis-work, and fastened 
together by treenails of hard wood at every point where 
the planks cross each other. 

Tu’bulate, Tu’bulated, a. Furnished with a tube. 

Tubula‘tion, n. Construction of a tube. 

Tubulibranchia'ta, n. pl. (Zoöl.) An order of 
hermaphrodite gasteropodous molluscs, comprehending 
those which have the shell in the form of a more or less 
irregular tube in which the branchia# are lodged. 

Tubu'liform, a. [Lat. tubulus, and forma, shape. 
Like a small tube in form or shape. 


Tu bulose, Tu’bulous, a. [Fr. tubuleux.j Longi-! 


tudinally hollow; having the form of a tube. — Cou- 
taining small tubes; as, a tubulous compound flower. 
(Bor) Characterized by a campaniform border, with re- 

ex segments, springing from a tube; — said of a floret. 

Tu'bulure, n. (Chem.) A kind of tubular opening iu 
a retort. 

Tuca’no, in Brazil, a town of the prov. of Bahia, § m. 
from Itapicuru; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Tuck, v.a. (Sw. tocka, to contract, to draw towards 
one.] To gather into a narrower compass; to press in 
or together; to fold under; to gather up; as, to fuck up 
an article of dress. — To incluse by pushing bed-clothes 
close around. 

—n. A rapier; a long, narrow sword. — An horizontal 
plait or fold made in a garment to shorten it ; as, to take 
in a fuck. 

(Naut.) That part of a ship where the ends of the 
bottom parts are brought together under the stern. 

Tuckahoe, (tut-a-ho’,) n. [N. Amer. Ind., bread.] 
(Bot.) See JATROPHA and PacuYMa. 

Tuck’shoe, in New Jersey, a creek which rises in the 
W. border of Atlantic co, and flows S.E. into Great Egg 
Harbor Bay, between Atlantic aud Cape May cus. — A 
post-village of Cape May co. 

Tuckahoe, in Virginia, a township of Henrico coun- 


ty. 

Tack’ahoe River, in Maryland, rises in Queen Anne 
co., and flowing S., enters the Choptank River between 
Caroline and Talbot cos. 

Tuckasa’gn, in N. Curolina, a village of Mecklenburg 
co., 169 m. W. S. W. of Raleigh. 

Tuck asaw Creek, in Georgia, enters the Ocmulgee 
River from Pulaski co. 

Tucker, u. [From tuck.) One who, or that which, 
tucks, — An ornament round the top of a woman’s cor- 
set to shade the bosom. 

Tucker, Sr. Georce, an American lawyer and states- 
man, n. in the island of Bermuda, 1752, and sometimes 
distinguished by the title of “The American Black- 
stone.“ was a zealous promoter of the independence of 
the U. States, and bore a part in its accomplishment, 
not only with his pen, but with his sword. D. 1828. 

Tuck er. in W. Virginia, a N. E. co., bordering on Mary- 
land; area, 360 square miles. It is drained by Cheat 
River. Surface, hilly; soil, fertile. Capital. Saint 
George. 

Tucker's Island, or Tucker’s BEACR, in New Jersey, 
in Little Egg Harbor Bay. 

Tack’erton, in New Jersey, a post-village and port 
of entry of Burlington co., on Little Egg llarbor Bay, 
60 m. 8.8.E. of Trenton. 

Tuack’-net, n. A small net used to take out fish from 
a larger one. — Simmonds. 

Tuc’son, in Arizona, a post-village, cap. of Pima co., 
abt. 175 m. S. S. E. of Prescott. 

Tucuman, or San MIGUEL pg Tucoman, (to- o- man.) 
a town of the Argentine Repnblic, cap. of a dept. of same 
name, stands in a pleasant plain, and contains some 
fine churches and convents. Its principal trade is in 
oxen and mules. Here the independence of the Plata 
provinces was first promulgated, and, in 1816, the first 
congress of the republic was held. Lat. 26° 49’ 8., Lon. 
61° 3% W. Pop. 10,000. 

Tudela, (too-da'la,) a city of Spain, in Navarre, at the 
confluence of the Queyles and the Ebro, 55 m. from 
Pampeluna ; pop. 7,500. 

Tudor. the name of une of the royal families of Eng- 
land allied to the race of Plantagenets. The line em- 
braced five sovereigns, and commenced in 1485 with 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, the grandson of Sir 
Owen Tudor, a Welsh knight of distinction, by his wife, 
the widow of Henry V., and who, after the battle of 
Bosworth Field, was proclaimed king by the title 
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of Henry VII.; from him the crown descended to his 
son Henry VIII, whose son Edward VI. succeeded, and 
after him his two sisters Mary aud Elizabeth; the Tudor 
dynasty expiring with the death of the latter in 1603, 
when the house of Stuart succeeded. 

Tudor Architecture. That style of architecture 
which prevailed in England during the Tudor dynasty. 
The styles, however, to which this term is applied are 
many and widely different, including the Late Perpen- 
dicular Gothic, the Mixed or Elizabethan style, in w nich 
Italian details were introduced in buildings otherwise 
Gothic, and the Italian, as practised by Inigo Jones aud 


Fig. 2534, — GATEWAY IN THE TUDOR STYLE. 
(End of the löth century.) 

his contemporaries. Some writers would divide the 
style thus denominated into early aud late Tudor, the 
former term including the Late Perpendicular style, in 
which ornamental details were profusely introduced ; 
while the latter is applied to those in which Italian 
details are introduced, and which are otherwise distin- 
guished as Elizabethan, Among the most striking 
peculiarities of the T. A. may be mentioned the gate- 
houses (Fig. 2534); the numerous turrets and chimneys; 
the beautiful bay and oriel windows; the roofs, ceilings, 
and panelled wainscot round the internal walls. 

Tue’-iron, (-i'urn,) n. Same as Turn. 

—pl. A pair of blacksmith’s tongs. 

Tuesday, ((izdj,)n. The third day of the week, was 
dedicated by the Saxons to their god Tuisco, respecting 
whose attributes little is known. The Romans held it 
sacred to Mars, and called it Dies Martis. 

Tu fa, Tuff. n. It. tufo, porous ground.) (Min.) A 
name applied to certain porous loose rocks, sometimes 
consisting chiefly of calcareous matter deposited from 
water containing much carbonate of lime in solution, 
and sometimes of fine powdery volcanic dust cemented 
more or less completely by the infiltration of water, but 
generally loose and spongy. This dust consists of ma- 
terial erupted from volcanoes, and under the microscope 
has sometimes been found to coutain large quantities of 
the silicious cases of infusoria. The first-named variety 
is culled calcareous tufa, the last-named volcanic tufa 
or tuff. Volcanic tufa is the material under which 
Pompeii was buried. Similar materials have been depos- 
ited in places where there are no other indications of 
volcanic action, and occur among rocks of ull ages. Cal- 
careous tufa, when consolidated, passes into Travertine. 

Tuft,n. [Fr. touffe.) A collection of small things in a 
knot or bunch; a flexible or waving cluster; as, a tuft 
of hair, grass, feathers, flowers, &c.— A clump; a clus- 
ter; a group; as, a tuft of trees. 

(Bot.) A head of flowers, each elevated on a partial 
stalk, und all combining to form a dense, roundish mass. 

r. a. To separate or divide into tufts. — To furnish or 
adorn with tufts. 

Tufted, p.a. Adorned with a tuft; as, a tufted cap. 
— Growing in tufts or clusters; as, a tufted grove. 

Taft’-hunter, n. A toady; a parasite; a hanger-on. 

Tafvonborough, in New Hampshire, a post-town- 
—.— of Carroll county, 45 miles N. N. E. of Con- 
cord. 

Tuft’y,a. Adorned with tufts; growinginclusters; bushy. 

Tug, v. a. (imp. and pp. TUGGED, (id.) LA. S. tem, 
pret. tuge.) To drag along with continned or persistent 
exertion: to haul along; to pull, drag, or draw with 
great effort; as, to tug at the oar. 

—v. n. To draw or pull with laborious effort; as, to tug 
against the stream.—To labor; to strive; to strugglo; 
to contend. 

“ They strenuously tugged for their liberty.“ — Howe. 

—n. A drawing or hauling with force; a pull with strenu- 

ous effort. — A trace or drawing-strup of n harness. 
(Naut.) A ship used for the purpose of towing other 
vessels; A STEAM-TUG, q. v. 

—pl. (Mining) Hoops of iron fastened to the covers to 
which the tackles are affixed. 

Tu’galo, in S. Carolina, a township of Oconee coun- 


ty. 

Tugaloo’ River, rises in Jackson co., N. Carolina, 
and flowing generally S. E., unites with the Kiowee 
River near Andersonville, 8. Carolina, to form the Sa- 
vannah River. 

Ta’gendbund,n. [Gor., union of virtue.) (Hist.) A 
patriotic association formed in Prussia after the Treaty 
of Tilsit in 1807, Its object was to prepare the people 
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of that country, by moral instruction and discipline, 
better times. It was abolished at the instigation of t 
French; but its spirit survived, and it had great effect 
in promoting the national war against Napoleon in 1813. 

Tug ger. u. One who, or that which, tugs. 

Tug gingly, adv. With laborious drawing or pulling. 

Tug’-iron, (-i'urn,) n. An iron on the shaft of a 
wagon, to which a tug or trace muy be attached or 
made fast. 

Tuition, (-ish’un,) n. [Sp. tuicion; Lat. tuitio.] In- 
struction; teaching; act or business of conveying or 
imparting knowledge of the various branches of learn- 
ing; schooling. — Price, payment, or compensation 
charged or paid for instruction. 

Tuil'tional, Tui'tionary, a. Relating to tuition. 

Tula, or Tova, (t00'la,) u town of Russia, cap. of govt. 
of same name, stands at the conflueuce of the Tulitza 
and the Upa, 106 m. from Moscow. It was founded in 
1509, and is the seat of the imperial manufactory of 
arms, established by Peter I. in 1712. Pop. 60,000. 

Tala, or Montezuma, a river of Mexico, falls into the 
Tampico River near its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico, 
after a N.E. course of 200 m. 

Tula, a town of Mexico, 40 m. N.N.W. of Mexico city. 

Ta‘la-metal, n. [From Tula, in Russia.] (Metall) 
An alloy or composition of silver, lead, aud copper. 

Tulare’, in California, a S.E. co.; area, 12,000 sq. m. 
Rivers. Kern and King. Lakes. Kern and Tule, Sur- 
Jace, traversed on the E. by the Sierra Nevada, between 
which and the Coast Kange is the fertile valley of Sun 
Joaquin, Cap. Visalia. 

‘Le, in California, w lake of Tulare co,, abt. 40 m. long 
and 22 m. broad. P, 

Tulip. n. [Fr. tulipe; D. tulpe, from Turk. tulban, a 
turban.) (Bot.) The common name of TULIPA, q. v. 
Tu'lipa, n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 

Liliuceæ. The species are few, but the varieties are 
endless, and are the beautiful bulbous plants called 
Tulips. In the middle of the 17th century, there was 
quite u mania for cultivating tulips in the Netherlands; 
and most extravagant sums were given for bulbs of new 
varieties. At the present time, Holland supplies Europe 

and America with bulbs. 

Tulipoma‘nia,n. A peculiar mania, or enthnsiastic 
passion, for the acquisition or cultivation of tulips. 

Tu'lip-tree, u. (Bot.) See LIRIODENDRON. 

Tullaho’ma, in Tennessee, a post-village of Coffee co., 
70 m. S. E. of Nashville. 

Tullamore', a town of Ireland, in King's co., and 
nearly divided in two portions by a river of the same 
name, 50 m. from Dublin; pop. 5,200. 

Tulle, (t(r)l,) a town of France, * of the dept. of 
Corrèze, on the Corréze, 45 m. from Limoges. Manuf. 
Woollen stuffs, paper, and lace (known as point de Tulle). 
Pop. 13,073. 

Tullus Hostilius, the third mythical king of Rome, 
and successor of Numa. His reign was a series of wars 
with Alba, the Veii,and the Sabines. The legend of the 
famous combat between the Horatii and Curiatii forms 
part of the story of the Alban war. 

Tally, in Missouri, a village of Lewis co., 192 m. N.W. 
of St. Louis; pop. abt. 800. 

Tully, iu New York, a post-village and township of 
Onondaga co., 20 m. 8. of Syracase; pop. abt. 2,200, 

Tully, in Ohio, a township of Marion co.; . abt. 
1,000.— A post-township of Van Wert co.; pop. abt. 800. 

Tul'lytown, in Pennsylvania, a post-villuge of Bucks 
co., abt. 6 m. S. W. of Trenton. 

Tully Valley, in New York, a post- village of Onon- 
daga co., 130 m. W. of Albany. 

Tulma’ro, or TuLmeRo, a town of Venezuela, 50 miles 
W. S. W. of Caracas; . abt. 9,000. 

Tulpehock’en, in ylvania, a creek which rises 
in Lebanon co,,and flowing E.S.E., enters the Schuylkill 
River near Reading. — A post-township of Berks co., 20 
m. S. W. of Pottsville; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Tumble, (um bl.) v.n. [A. S. tumbian; Fr. tomber, to 
fall, from It. tombolare, to fall topsy-turvy.) To roll, or 
roll about by turning from one side to the other; as, to 
tumble and toss about in bed, tumbling waves, &c. — To 
fall or come down suddenly, violently, or precipitately; 
to roll down; as, to tumble from a house-top.— To play 
tricks of mountebankery by various librations, move- 
ments, and contortions of the body; as, to tumble for a 
livelihood. 

To tumble home, to bend inward, as a ship’s sides. 

—r.a. To throw by chance or violence; to precipitate, or 
throw down or headlong; to cause to fall, turn, or roll; 
to turn over or throw about for examination or search- 
ing;—sometimes with over; as, after tumbling over 
everything he could not find what he wanted. — To 
rumple: to disturb; to throw into disarrangement or 
disorder; as, to tumble bed-clothes. 

To tumble down, to throw or fling down negligently.— 
To tumble out, to throw or roll out; as, to tumble one's 
self out of bed, totumble out baggage from a railroad car. 

—n. A fall; a rolling over; act of tumbling. 

Tumbler, n. One who tumbles; — also, one who makes 
somersaults, or performs tricks of mountebankery.— A 
large drinking-glass of a cylindrical form, or of the form 
of the frustum of an inverted cone; — so named because 
originally it was made with a pointed bottom, aud could 
not, therefore, be set on end without tumbling or fall- 
ing over. — Also, the coutents of such a glass; as, mix 
me a tumbler of punch. — A sort of dog, so called from 
his practice of tumbling before he attacks his game. —- 
A variety of the domestic pigeon, which is accustomed 
to tumble or turn over during its flight. 

Tum’blerful, u.; pl. TUMBLERFULS. So much as a 
tumbler will hold. 

Tum'bling-bay, n. A weir in a canal or water-coursa 
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Tum’brel, Tum'bril. u. [Fr. tombereau, a Aung- 
cart.) A dung cart. — A cucking-stool for scolds. — A 
sort of low carriage with two wheels. 

In England, n wicker cage for holding hay for sheep. etc. 

(M.) A two-wheeled covered cart, used tor amuni-| 
tion, miners’ and pioneers’ tools, &c. 

Tamefaction, (-/ik'shun,)n. [Fr.; see TUMEFY.] Act 
or process of swelling, or risiug iuto a tumor.—A swell- 
ing: a tumor. 

Tu'mefy, v.a. [Fr. tuméfier, from Lat. tumeo, to swell, 
and facio, to nuke.) To swell, or cause to swell; as, 
tumefied language. 

Dr. n. To swell; to rise in a tumor; as, a tumzfied joint. 

Tu'mid, a. (Fr. tumide; Lat. tumidus, from tuimeo, to 
swell.) Protuberant; bulging; rising above the sur- 
face or level; as, tumid hills. ( Milton.) — Being swelled, 
enlarged, or distended; as, tumid flesh. — Puffy ; pom- 
pons; bombastic; turgid; enphuistic; swelling or in- 
flated in sound, sense, or substance ; as, a tumid style 
of diction. 

Tamid‘ity, Tu’midness, n. [L. Lat. tumiditas.] 
State of being swelled, distended, dilated, or puffed up; 
turgidity. 

Tu'midly, adv. Ina swelling or inflated manner. 

Tumor. n. [lat., from tumeo, to swell.) (Surg.) In 
its widest acceptation, a swelling of any kind on any 
part of the body; but usunlly restricted toa swelling of 
a permanent nature, while such as arise from inflamma- 
tion and disappear along with the cause, are usually 
known as tume fuctis. T. are commonly distinguished 
into sarcomatas, or such as are firm and of a tleshy con- 
Bisteuce; und encysted, consisting of a sac containing 
matter more or less pulpy or fluid. Of each of these, 
surgeons distinguish several kinds. 

Tumored, (td’merd,)a. Distended; swollen ; inflated. 

Tump. v.a. [W.twmp,a hillock.] To lay or form a 
mass of earth round a plant. — To draw or drag, as an 
animal after it bas been slanghtered. (Local, U. States.) 

Tump’-line, n. A band or strap fastened across a 
man’s forehead to uid in his carrying a pack on his back. 
(Local, U. States.) 

Tum'-tum, n. A West Indian dish of boiled plantain 
beaten to a jelly. 

Tu'mutar, a. [From Lat. tumulus, a heap.) Formed 
in a heap; being in, or consisting of, a heap or hillock. 

Tu’mult, n. [Fr. tumulte, from Lat. tumultus.) Violent 
agitation or commotion, with confusion of sounds; as, 
“What tumult’s in the heavens?” (Shaks.)— Commo- 
tion, agitation, or disturbance of a multitude, nsually 
attended with great noise, uproar, and confusion of 
Voices; popular ferment or turbulence. — High excite- 
ment; perturbation; bustle; stir; irregular or dis- 


ordered motion; as, the tumult of the passions. 
Tumult aary,a. Tumultuous; disorderly ; confused; 


attended by riot; as, tumultuary agitation. — Rent less; 
unquiet; perturbed; as,“ Men without religion live 
always in a tumultuary state.“ — Atterbury. 

Tumult'uous, a. [Fr.tumultueuz.) Full of tumult, 
bustle, or contusion ; attended by riot or tumult; dis- 
orderly; as, a tumultuous flight.— Noisy; confused; ir- 
regular; full of boisterousness or agitation: as, a 
tumultuous meeting. — Disturbed; violently worked or 
moved. — Turbulent; violent; tending to sedition ; as, 
a tumultuous appeal to the mob. 

Tamailt'uousty, adv. In a disorderly manner; with 
tumult or turbulence. 

Tamalt’uousness, n. State of being tumultuous. 

Tu’mulas, n.: pi. Tumut. [Lat., from tumen, to be 
swollen.) (Archwol.) A barrow, or artificial mound of 
earth, often covering an ancient tomb or sepulchre. The 
practice of rearing mounds of earth and stone over the 
resting-place of the dead may be traced to remote an- 
tiqnity. It had doubtless its origin in the heaps of earth 
displaced by interment, which, in the case of the illus- 
trious warrior or chief, it became the practice to raise 
into the size and form of the barrow, or T., which is fonnd 
all over northern Europe, from Great Britain and Ire- 
land to Upsala in Sweden, und the steppes of the Ukraine. | 
Sepalchral mounds of some sort seein, indeed, to have 
been erected among all the nations of Asia as well as of 
Europe, and they are found iu numbers in Central 
America. Some of the larger T., barrows, are but 
partially artificial; natural mounds having been added 
to, or shaped into, the form which it was wished that 
they should take. 

Tun, n. [Fr. tonne, tonneau, a cask.) A large cask; an 
oblong vessel bulging in the middle, like a pipe, 
puncheon, or hogshead, girt with hoops, and used for 
stowing various kinds of merchandise for convenience of 
carriage, as brandy, oil, sugar, skins, &c.— In England, 
a liquid measure of capacity, containing 252 gallons, or 
4 hogsheads. — A proverbial term for a large quantity. 
Also, a contemptuous appellation given to a drunkard. 

(com.) Samo as Ton, q. v. 

Dr. a. To put into tuns or casks; as, to tun wine or oil. 

Tunable, (tin’a-bl,)a. That may be tuned or put in 
tune; — hence, harmonious; melodious; musical. 

Tun ableness, n. Quality of being tunable. 

Tun ably, adv. Ina tunable or musical manner. 

Tanamagu’ont, in Pennsylvania, a village of 
McKean co., 220 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Tun -bellied. a. [Tun and belly.) Having a belly 
shaped like a tan; — hence, big-bellied. 

Tunbridge, (tun’brij,) a town of England, co. of 
Kent, on the river Tun, 28 m. from London. Munu/. 
Toys and pottery. Jp. 5,000. 

Tun bridge, in Illinois, a township of De Witt coun- 


Tung state, n. 
Tung'sten, n. (Sw. and Dan. tung, heavy, and sten, 
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within 5 or 6 m. from the town of Tunbridge. Manuf. 
Toys and leather; — but its importance is derived from 
the mineral waters in the vicinity. 4. 12,000, 
Tune, n. [Fr. ton; Lat. ’mus=Gr. tonos, a note of the 
voice.] Sound; note. 
(Mus.) A short air or melody; a series of musical 
notes iu some particular measure, and consisting of a 
single series, fur one voice or instrument, the effect of 
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ig equivalent to the Ascidians of Savigny, and the 
Acephales sans Coquilles of Cuvier. 

Tu'‘nicate, Tu’nicated, a. [br. tuniqué, from Lat. 
tunicare.| Covered with tunic; coated witi layers; as, 
a tunicated tuber. 


Tuniicle, (¢i'ni-kl,) n. (Lat. tunicula, dim. of tunica.) 


A tunic, integument, or natural covering; as, distinct 
plants under one common tunicle, 


which is melody ; or, a union of two or more series or|Tan‘img, n. (us.) The art of adjusting the several 


parts to be sung or played in concert, the effect of which 
is harmony ; as, a lively tune, a psalm tune, &c. — Cor- 
rect intonation in singing or playing; state of giving 
the proper application of sounds; harmonious sym- 
pathy or accordance; concert of the parts of an iustru- 
ment with reference to the adjustment of due harmony ; 
as, that pianoforte is out of tune. — Hence, by analogy, 
proper state for use or application; right disposition or 
tendency ; order; concord; fit temper or humor; har- 
mony of parts; as, he is not in good tune fer his work. 
—v. d. To put in tune; to harmonize to put into a state 
adapted to produce the proper sounds; as. to lune a 
violin. — Hence, to place in proper or suitable order or 
disposition. — To attune; to adapt in style of music; to 
give tone to.— To sing melodiously or harmoniously. 
—v.n. To ſorm accordant musical sounds, — To hum; to 
sing without articulating words. 
Tuneful. a. Harmonious; melodious; musical. 
Tune fully, adv. In a tuneful, or melodious manner. 
Tune'less, a. Destitute of tune or melody, 
Tuner. n. One who tunes; specifically, one whose 
business is to put musical instruments in proper tune. 
Fr.] (Chem.) See TUNGSTEN. 


stone.) (men.) T.isa metal found in small quanti- 
ties in the form of an acid in Scheelile or tungstate of 
lime, and Wolfram, a tungstate of irou and manganese. 
The metal itself, which is of un iron-gray color, is pro- 


sounds of a musical instrument, so as to produce as 
nearly as possible a correct scale, as well as that of mak- 
ing two or more instruments agree with each other, and 
thus enable them to be played in concert. All instru- 
ments are liable to change their tone; this, however, 
in some, such as the boru, flute, &c., is of little impor- 
tance, as all the parts, if changed at all, change to- 

. gether, and the whole effect of temperature can be cor- 
rected by lengthening the pipe of which the instrament 
cousists. Others, however, as violins, harps, drums, &c., 
require T. every time they are played; thus it is neces- 
Bary for the performer to understand the art of T. bim- 
self. Organs, harmoniums, pianofortes, are extremely 
liable to alter their tone; wet, cold, heat, removing 
from one room to another, all these causes will tend to 
put them out of tune, more especially the latter instra- 
ment; and even if exposed to none of these evils, they 
will require f. at certain intervals, owing to the various 
parts being unconnected aud subject to separate acci- 
dent and unequal wear. 

Tun'ing-ſork, n. (us.) A steel instrument com 
sisting of a handle and two prongs, which, when struck 
aguiust the table, or some bard substance, produces a 
certain fixed note, by which the pitch of voices or in- 
struments is determined, There are forks of various 
tones, but the A and C forks are most commonly used. 

Tun ‘ing-hammer, Tun‘ing-key, n. (Aus.) An 
implement for tuning pianoſortes. 


cured from the tungstate of lime by a process juterest- Tunis, a kingdom or regency of N. Africa, now under 


ing only to the scientific chemist. Its alloys are unim- 
portant. Steel containing T. is said to have remarkable 
properties, but it is questionable whether they are due 
to the presence of this metal. It forms two oxides, a 
binoxide (WO:), a heavy black powder, and the teroxide, 
or Tungstic aced (WOg), its only important compound. 
This acid is readily procured in an impure condition, 
by heating scheelite or wolfram with hydrochloric acid, 
which dissolves the metals, leaving the tungstic acid 
behind as an insoluble residue. The anhydrous acid is 
of a beautiful lemou- yellow color, insoluble in water, 
but soluble in solutions of the alkalies, with which it 
forms soluble salts. The mostimportant of these is the 
tungstate of soda, used as an antiflammable agent in 
starch. If hydrochloric acid is added to a mixture of 
tungstate of soda and glue, a compound of tungstic acid 
ui ue isobtained which at 30° to40° is so elastic asto admit 
of being drawn out into very thin sheets. On cooling, this 
mass becomes solid and brittle, but on being heated it 
becomes again soft and plastic. This material has been 
successfully employed, instead of albumen, in calico 
printing, in order to fix the aniline colors npon cotton; 
the further applications of this substance are as tannin, 
but the resulting leather becomes as hard and stiff asa 
plank of wood. The preparation is recommended as a 
lute or cement. The tungstate of lead appears to offer 
decided advantages as a white pigment; in fact, if tung- 
stic acid could be procured in sufficient quantities, we 
should have a number of valuable pigments from this 
source. The compounds of this metal, as a rule, are 
not poisonous; they resemble those of molybdenum 
very closely, and it is worthy of note that the atomic 
number and specific gravity of T. are nearly double 
those of molybdenum. — At. weight 92, spec. grav. 73; 
Symbol W (from the Latin name Wolframium, derived 
from the mineral Wolfram, in which T. was first found). 


Tung’stic Acid, n. (Chem.) See TUNGSTEN. 
Tunguragua, ( 


toon-goo-ra'gwa,) a volcano of Ecuador, 
16,424 ft. high; Lat. 1° 29° S., Lon. 79° 20 W. a 


Tungu'ses, a wandering native race of Asiatic Russia, 


who cover nearly the whole S.E, portion of that vast 
territory. They are first found on the banks of the 
Yenisei, whence they extend all the way eustward to 
the Sea of Okhotsk. 

Tu'nie, n. [Fr. tunique, from Lat. tunica.] (Antiq.) A 
garment worn by the Romans of both sexes under the 
toga and next to the skin. It was generally of wool of 
a white color, and reached below the knee. 

(£ecl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a long-white 
under-garment worn by the clergy when officiating. 

A garment formerly worn under a coat of mail; hence, 
among the moderns, a loose-fitting jacket or body-coat ; 
as, a soldier’s tunic, a boy’s tunic. 

(Bot.) An integument, 
as of n seed. 

(Anat.) A membrane that 
covers or composes some 
part or organ; as, the tunic 
of the eye. 

Ta’nica, in Mississippi, a 

N.W. co., bordering on the 
Mississippi; area, 750 sq. 
m. Rivers. Coldwater and 
Tunica. Surface, flat; soil, 
generally fertile. Cap. Aus- 
tin. Pop. abt. 5,000. 

Tunicata, n. pl. (Zodl.) 
An ord. of acephalous mol- 
luscs, comprehending those 
in which the exterior cover- 


ty. 

Tanbridge, in Vermont, a post-township of Orange 
co., 28 m. S. E. of Montpelier, 

Tun bridge Wells, a town of England, oo. of Kent, 


ing is uncalcified, soft, and Fig. 2535. 
elastic, as in Boltenia pe- BOUTENIA PEDUNCULATA. 
dunculata, (Fig. 2535.) It (Reduced to 1-18th of its size.) 


the armed protection of France, is principally between 
Lat. 33° and 37° N., Lon. 9° and 11° E.; having S. E. the 
regency of Tripoli, N.W. Algeria, 8. and W. the Desert of 
Sahara, and N. and E. the Mediterranean ; area, roughly 
estimated at 50,000 sq. m. On the eastern coust are 
those deep indentations known as the Gulf of Cabes, or 
Little Syrtis, and the Gulf of Hammamet; and on the 
N., the Gulf of T. and Bizerta. The N. portion of the 
country is mountainous and hilly, but all the S. part is 
a plain or level, and still (as in the time of the Romans, 
when it formed one of their granaries) extremely fertile. 
The principal river is the Majerdab, which, after a course 
of 140 m., falls into the Gulf of T. The minerals are silver, 
copper, lead, quicksilver, and salt. The vegetable pro- 
ducts are wheat, maize, barley. millet, olives, dates, 
grapes, tobacco, hemp, indigo, cotton, senna, and opium. 
Buflaloes. sheep, camels, horses, and oxen coustitute the 
chief domestic animals; while the lion, panther, ounce, 
lynx, wild boar, wolf, and bison comprise the princi- 
pal wild ones, or the carnivora. The commerce of 
T. is larger than that of all the other Barbary states, 
the exports and manufactures consisting of soap, mo- 
rocco leather, shawls, red skull-cap* or the fez; these, 
with wheat, wax, olives, dates, hides, alfa grass, and 
feathers, comprise the chief items of export and trade. 
The Bey of T., though nominally the viceroy of the Sul- 
tan, is virtually the sovereign of the country, and the 
authority with whom all European states directly treat 
in their commercial relations with T.; his power is des- 
potic, the Divan merely confirming what he decides to 
propose. The religion of the peuple is the Mohamme- 
dan, thong the Tunisians are very tolerant in matters 
of faith. The chief towns are Tunis, the cap., Kairwan, 
Susa, Hammamet, Bizerta, Ilax, Cabes, Monastes, and 
Beja—tThis region, which in antiquity was the centre 
of the Carthaginian dominions, remained in the pos- 
session of the Romans from the destruction of Carthage 
to the beginning of the 5th century, when the Vandals 
settled themselves in Africa. In 690 it became subject 
to the Caliphs; conquered by Barbarossa in 1534, by the 
Emperor Charles V. in 1537, taken anew in 1570 by the 
Turks, it has only regained independence by the gra- 
dual decline of that empire. op. est. at 1,500,000. 


TuNis, the capital of the above state, and one of the chief 


cities in northern Africa, is situated on the western 
side of the gulf of that name, and lies in Lat. 36° 48’ N., 
Lon. 10° 16 2” E., abt. 3 m. S.W. from the ruins of the 
ancient Carthage. The whole city is enclosed bya high 
wall, and on all the eminences without the walls are 
erected outworks or forts. In 1881 France sent an ex- 
pedition to Tunis with the object of securing Algeria 
8 imi incursions of Tunisian tribes, took possession 
of the whole country, and under form of a treaty, 
signed May 12, virtually reduced the Bey to a state of 
vnssalage. Lake Tunis separates it from its port Go- 
letta. Its pop., larger. perhaps, than that of any other 
African city, Cairo excepted, is about 125,000, of whom 
about 30,000 are Jews. 

Tuxts, (Bar or,) a deep indentation of the Mediterranean, 
comprehending a coast of 120 m., in the most interior 
part of which is the city of Tunis. It lies between capes 
Bon and Farina, and its entrance is 45 m. wide. 

Tun Ja, in the U. S. of Colombia, a town of the dept. of 
Boyaca, 70 m. N. N. E. of Bogotá; . abt. 8,000. 

Tankers, or DUNKERS, a religious denomination fonnd- 
ed in 1708, in Schwartzenau, Germany. The name T. 
(from the German tunken, to dip) was originally given 
them as a nickname to distinguieh them from the Men- 
nonites. They are also called Tumblers from their mode 
of baptism, which is by putting the person while kneet 
ing head first under water, so that the motion resem- 
bles the act of tumbling. They are also called German 
Baptists, while they themselves take the name of Bre- 
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(krem, in accordance with Matt. xxiii. 8: “ All ye are 
brethren.” Between 1719 and 1729 they all emigrated 
to America, to which country the denomination has since 
been confined. They have dispersed themselves through 
almost every State of the Union, and are most numerous 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virgiuia, Ohio, aud Indi- 
ana. Their church government is nearly the same as 
that of other. Baptists, except in the choosing of their 
ministers. From the T., as a sect, must be distinguish- 
ed the Seeent/- Day T. also called the German Serenth- 
Duy Baptists. They were established by Conrad Beis- 
sel, a native of Germany, who separated himself from 
the T. society at Mühlbach (Mill Creek), in Lancaster 
co, Pu., and went to a hermitage on the banks of the 
Cocalico, where he wasjoined by many of the society from 
Mill Creek, who settled around him in isolated cottages. 
lu 1733 a monastic society was established, constituting, 
with the buildings subsequently erected by the com- 
munity, the irregular inclosed village of Ephrata. The 
habit of the Capuchins or White Friars was adopted by 
both the brethren and sisters. Monastic names were 
given to all who entered the cloister. In 1740 there 
were 36 single brethren in the cloister nnd 35 sisters, 
anil at one time the society, includiug the members liv- 
ing in the neighborhood, numbered nearly 300. After 
1777 the society at Ephrata began to decline, and of the 
peculiar features of the early Seventh-Day 7. few traces 
are now to be found there. Their principal settlement 
is now at Snowhill, on Antietam Creek, in Franklin co., 
Pa. See BAPTISTS. 

Tunkhan noch, in Pennsylvania, a creek which 
flows into the N. brunch of the Susqaehaona at Tunk- 
hannock. — A post-borough, cap. of Wyoming co., 20 m. 
N.W. of Scranton: pop. abt. 2,000. — A mountain in the 
N.E. of Wyoming co. 

Tun nage. u. An inelegant orthography of ToxNaGe,q.v. 

Tan’nel, „. [Er.tonnelle, dim. of tonne, a ton.) A fun- 
nel; a tun-dish.— The opening in a chimney for the pas- 
sage of smoke; a flue; a funnel; a smoke-stack. ` 

(Civ. Engin.) A tubular opening, or au arched sub- 
terranvan passage cut through a bill, a mountain, a 
rock, an eminence, or under a river or town, to carry 
a canal, road, railway, 4 in an advantageous and 
straight course. The construction of T is by no means 
of recent origin, although it is only of late that they 
have become common. The outlet for the Lake Copais 
in Beeotia is one of the oldest monuments of the labor 
of muu. The great T. in Samos, which was seven stu- 
dia long, was driven through a mountain 900 ft. high, for 
the purpose of serving as the bed of a channel to convey 
water from a natural source to the city of Samos. One 
of the most interesting works of this kind in modern 
times is the J. carried uuder the Thames, to connect the 
lower parts of Loudon, lying on each side of the river, 
with one another by a convenient roadway, without in- 
volving the necessity of building a bridge, which in that 
spot would interfere with the navigation of the river. 
Its total length, between the shafts, is 1,200 feet; its 
total cost was $2,273.570; and it was opened to the public 
in 1843. Tunnels of much greater length and difficulty 
have, however, since been constructed, The most re- 
markalle of these, and one of the greatest achievements 
of modern engineering, is the T. through Mont Cenis, 


as it is usually called, although it is, in fact, several T 
miles from that pass, passing under Mont Trejus, a| 


mile below the top of the mountain, This T. which 
connects the French and Italian system of railroads, is 
746 m. long, throngh rock. At Modene, on the French 


Fig. 25360. — TUNNEL IN SWITZERLAND. 
(On the road from Brunnen to Fluelen.) 
side, it is 25 feet 31g inches wide at the base, and 26 feet 
24% inches wide at the broadest part, by 24 feet 7 inches 


hizh. the arch being a semicircle nearly. At Bardon- 
nèche, on the Italian side, the height is increased 1134 
inches. At the French end, the T. is lined with stone, 
and at the Italian end. the sides are of stone, and the 
arch of brick. From the French end to the middle, the 
gradient is 1 in 454% The other end slopes from the 
centre downward with a declivity of 1 in 2,000, to en- 
able the water to run of. The tunnelling was effected 
by blasting the rock with gunpowder, but the holes in 
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which the gunpowder was deposited were bored by a 
machine driven by compressid air, which, in twenty 
minutes, pierces a hole 114 inch in diameter and 3 feet 
deep, which would have taken two miners two hours tn 
bore. This magnificent work was begun about 1859, 
and the last diaphragm in the middle of the 7. was bored 
on Dec. 25, 1870. Since that time the Hoosac Mountain 
and the Mount St. Gothard have been tunnelled, and 
the piercing of the Dover Strait may also become a 
gigantic reality. The St. Gothard T. (p. 1103) is 2 m. 
longer than the Mt. Cenis (p. 1733); it has also 12 prin- 
cipal and 52 subsidiary I., with an aggregate length of 
26 m., and 64 bridges and viaducts: its total cost about 
$58,000,000; its elevation above the sea is abt. 3,700 ft.. 
and it connects Germany with Italy as the Mt. Cenis 
does Italy with France. Fig. 2636 represents one of the 
most picturesque tunnels, situated in Switzerland, on 
the road from Brunnen to Flüelen, at a great height 
above the Lake of Uri, on the slope of the Azenfluh, or 
Axenberg, 3,146 ft. high. See Hoosac Tunnet, p. 1270. 

--v.a. To construct a tunnel, or something resembling 
a tunnel.—To catch in a tunnel-net. 9 

fumn' mel. in Ohio, a P.-V., cap. of Washington co. 

Tun‘nel City, in Wis., a P.-V. of Monroe co. 

Tun'nel-ònet. n. A net having a wide mouth at one 
extremity, and a narrow one at the other. 

Tan‘nel-pit, Tun‘nel-shaft, n. A shaft sunk 
from the surface to the level of a tunnel, for ventilation. 

Tun nelton. in W. Virginia, a P.-V. of Preston co. 

Tun uy. n. (Fr. tho.) (Zoöl) An xcanthopterygious 

| fish, family Scombride. The T. of Europe has been 
known and celebrated from a very remote time, and at 
present forms a valuable source of profit to the inhab- 
itunts of the northeru coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Though bearing a general resemblance to the Mackerel 
in form, it is a fur larger aud stouter fish, acquiring 
sometimes the size of 9 feet, and the weight of 500 
pounds, The flesh is considered very delicious, though 
very solid food, as firm as sturgeon, bnt of & finer fla- 
vor. The American T. or Horse-mackerel (T. secundo- 
dorsalis), found from New York to Nova Scotia, is from 
9 to 12 feet long, and attains a weight of 1,000 pounds. 
It is not liked by fishermen on account of its injuring 
their nets; and its flesh, though possessing a fine mack- 
erel taste, is rarely used, except for mackerel bait. 

Tun’'stall, a town of England, in Staffordshire, 4 m. 
from Newcastle-under-Lyne. Manuf. Tiles and pottery. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Tunuang’ want, or Tusa, in New Fork, a village of 
Cattaraugus co., 55 m. S.E. of Dunkirk. 

Tunuyan’, à river of the Argentine Republic, dept. of 
Mendoza, flows into the Guanacache Lagoon, after a N.E. 
course of 200 m.; Lat. 340 8., Lon. 66° 30’ W. 

Tuolumne, a river of California, rises in Tuolumne 
co, and flowing S.W., enters San Joaquin River abt. 40 
m. S. E. of Stuckton.— A N. central co.; area, 2,000 sq. 
m. Rivers. Stanislaus, and Tuolumne, and the middle 
fork of Stanislaus River. Surface, mountainous in the 
E., and level and fertile in the W. Min. Gold. Cap. 
Sonora. Pup. in 1880, 7,848.— A post-town of Stunis- 
laus co., on the Tuolumne River, 7 m. from its mouth in 
the San Joaquin. 

Tup. u. In England, a ram; a male sheep. 

Tup, v. n. and d. (Ger, tuppen.) To butt with the head, 
as a ram. — To cover or copulate, as a ram. 

Ta’pelo, n. (Bot.) The common name of Nyssa, a 
genus of trees, order Alangiacex, natives of N. America, 
chietly of the southern parts of the U. States; having 
simple, alternate leaves, mostly entire; greenish, incon- 
spicuous flowers at j 
the extremity of long 
stalks; the fruit a 
drupe. N. villosa (Fig. 
2537) attains a height 
of 60 to 70 feet. It is 
often called Black 
Gum-tree. N. tomen- 
tasa, the Large T. isa 
lofty and beautiful 
tree, remarkable for 
the extraordinary en- 
largement of the base 
of the trunk, which is 
sometimes 8 are feet 
in diameter, while ut es 
no great height the seta Pe 
diameter diminishes f 
to 15 or 20 inches. The fruit resembles n small olive, 
und is preserved in the same way by the French settlers 
in America. N. candicans or capitata, the Ogechee 
Lime or Sour Gum-tree, is a small tree, of which the 
fruit is very acid, and is used like that of the lime. The 
wood of all the species is soft, that of the Large T. re- 
markably so. 

Tupisa. or Tupi’za, a town of Bolivia, 140 m. S. of 
Chuquisaca; pop. abt. 6,000. 

Tupunga'to Mountain, one of the Chilian Andes, 
45 m. E. of Santiago, 15,000 ft. high; Lat. 35° 10’ S. 

Turanian Family of Languages,((u-rai’ne-an.) 
(Philology.) One of the three great families of Jan- 
guages into which modern philology has divided all the 
spoken and dead dialects of the world. The term 
Turanian is used in opposition to Aryan, and refers to the 
nomadic races of Asia ns opposed to the agricultural or 
Aryan races, The Turanian group of languages consists 
of two great divisions, the northern and the southern. 
The northern comprises five sections of dialects,— the 
Tungusic, Mongolic, Tarkic, Finnic, and Samoiedic. The 
southern, which occupies the south of Asia, comprises the 
Tamulic, or the languages of the Deccan ; the Bhotija, or 
the dialects of Thibet and Bhootan; the Taic, or the dia- 
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tects of Siam; and the Malaic, or the Malay and Polyne- 
sian dialects. 

Turban, . [Fr.; Pers. dulband : Turk. tulban ; Hind., 
probably frum surbund —sur, the head, aud bund, a band- 
age.] A head-dress woru by the Orivutals, consisting of 
a cap, with u sash of fine lineu or taffeta artfully wound 
round it in plaits. 

A kind of head-dress worn by ladies. 

(Conch.) The complete cet of whorls belonging toa shell. 

Tur'bett, in Pennsylvania, w township of Juniata co., 
7 m. S. W. of Mifflintown; pop. abt. 900. 

Tarbid, a. [Lat. turbidus, from turba, uproar, confu- 
sion.) Muddy; foul with extraneous mutter: having 
the lees or sediment disturbed; thick; not clear; as, 
a turbid liquid. 

Turbiwidæ. (Zodl.) See page 2407. 

Tur bidness, Tarpid'ity, n. State or quality of 
being turbid; muddiness; fuulness, 

Turbinaceous, (-d’shus.) a. Pertaining to turf; 
having the characteristic qualities of turf. 

Tur’binal, n. (From Lat. turben, a top.] The nasal 
capsule in the head of a fish. — Owen. 

Tur’ binate, v.n. To whirl or spin round like a top. 

Tuar'binate, Tur’binated, a. [Fr. turbiné, from 
Lat. turben, n top.] Gyrating or spinning round after 
the manner of a top; as, turbinate motion. 

( Bot.) Top-shaped; as, a turbinated nectary. 

Turbination, (-d'shun,) n. (Lat. terbinatio] Act 
of revolving, spinning, or whirling. as a top. 

Turbine, n. ( Hydraulics.) See WATER-WHEEL. 

Tur'bot. x. (Zodl.) See page 2407. 

Turbot, in Pennsylvania, a township of Northumber- 
fund co., 13 m. N. of Sunbury ; pop. abt. 4,500, 

Tur'bulence, Tar’bulency, n. [Fr turbulence.) 
State of being turbulent; agitaticn; disorder: tumult; 
confusion ; disposition to resist authority; riotousuess; 
insubordination. 

Turbulent, a. [Fr.; from Lat. turbo, to disturb.) 
Being in violent commotion; tumultuous; agitated ; 
disturbed; as, turbulent winda. — Restless: anquiet; in- 
clined to tumult, insubordination, and disorder; refrac- 
tory; violent; us, a turbulent mob. — Producing com- 
motion or agitation, 

Tur bulentlv. adr. Iu a turbulent manner. 

Turbut, or Tarbut, (C or-but,) a city of Khorassan, 
in Persia, 50 m. from Meshed ; pop. 18,000. 

Tur'cism, (-kizm,) n. Same as TURKISM, q. v. 

Tur'co, Tar’‘ko, n. (Mil.) In the French service, a 
soldier native of Algerian, and dressed like un Arab, 

Tur’coman, n.; pi. Turcomans. (Geog.) A native or 
inhabitant of Turkistan, in Central Asia. 

Tur dus. n., Tur'didæ, n. pl. (Zus.) See Torusa. 

Tareen’,n. (Fr. terrine.) A large, deep table-vessel 
for holding soup; a terreen. 

Turenne, HENRI DE LA Tour D'AUVERGNE, VICOMTE DE 
(taor rain’,) a French general, B. at Sedan, 1611, studied 
the art of war under his maternal uncles, Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, and Priuce Frederick Heury. In 
1634 he received the command of a French regiment, 
and gained brilliant distinction in the campaign in 
Flanders. In 1639 he commanded with success in Italy, 
and in 1643 conquered Roussillon. In the next year 
he was made marshal of France, and commander of the 
French armies in Germany. He gained the great battle 
of Nordlingen in 1645; and by his able manoeuvres, and 
decision and skill in action, he was the chief cause of 
the advantages gained over the Iinperialists in the latter 
part of the Thirty Years’ war. When the civil war of 
the Fronde broke out in France, T. was first engaged 
against the court, but afterwards became the chief com- 
mander of the royal armier, In 1654 and 1655 he com- 
manded against the Spaniards and the Low Countries, 
gained the battle of the Dunes, and conquered the 
greater part of Flanders. The peace of the Pyrenees in 
1660 closed this war; but when hostilities were renewed 
in 1667, T. ran through another rapid career of victories 
in Flanders, and the Spaniards were obliged to beg 
aguin for peace in the next year. In 1672 he was at 
the head of the Frenci troops in Holland. He took 40 
towns in 22 days, and won 4 pitched battles against the 
Dutch and Austrians. He continued to guide the 
French arms with almost unvarying skill and success 
till July 27th, 1675,when he was killed by a chance 
cannon-shot while reconnoitring the ground for an in- 
tended battle aguinst the celebrated Imperialist com- 
mander, Montecuculi. 

Turf, n.; pl. Tuxrs. [A. S. and D.; Ger. and Icel. torf; 
Fr. tourbe.] The surface or npper surface of grass lands, 
of a smooth and uniform texture, covered with pasture 
grass. — Peat; a peculiar kind of blackish, fibrous, 
vegetable, earthy substance, used as fuel. 

(Sports.) The distinctive appellation applied, in 
modern phraseology, to the spurt of horse-racing ; also, 
the sward or ground on which such racing is practised ; 
as, to win the Derby“ ix the crowning honor of the turf. 

(Note. Turf occasionally aids in the formation of such 
self-explaining compounds as turf-clad, turf-pit, &c.) 

—v. a. (imp. and pp. TURFED, (turft.) To cover with turf 
or sod; as, to turf the slope of a terrace. 

Turf en, Tarf’y, a. Made of, or covered with turf. 

\Turf'iness, n. State of abounding with turf. 

Turf'ing, u. Operation of laying down turf, or cover- 
ing with tarf. 

Tarfing-spade, Turf-spade, n. An implement 
for under-cutting turf. 

Turf ite. u. A votary of the turf; an habitual frequentar 
of horse-races, trotting-matches, &c.; —heuce. a profes- 
sional bettor; a blackleg. 

|Turf-moss,n. A tract of heathery, boggy land. 

\Turgeneff. See Tourcutner, p. 2409. 

|Turgent, (jent,) a. [ Lat. turgus, from turgeo, to swell.) 
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Swelling, tumid; protuberant; rising into a tumor or 
puffy state; as, furgent humors. — Bombustic; tumid; 
nn ; Inflated ; * as, turgent langnnge. 

‘urges'cence, Turges'cency, n. 
ernce.] State of . — Àm PDM ae swollen ; 
swelling.— Empty magnificence; ridiculous pomposity ; 
bombast; inflation; puffiness, 

( Med.) Superabundance ofhumors in any part. Dungl. 

LL ogee a. Growing large; a swelling. 

Tur gid, Jd.) a. (Lat. her yond from turgeo, to swell.) 
welled; bloated; distended beyond its primary state 
by some internal agency or expansive furce ; ns, a turgid 

d; pompous; inflated; Lombustic; as, a 
gid manner of talking, 
1 rag m. State of being turgid or swollen; 
tumidity. 

Tur‘gidly, adr. Ina turgid manner, 

Turgidness, n. Quality of being turgid. 

Turgot, A Ronert JAcQUKS, (toor go,) a French 
statesman, B. in Paris, 1727. He was created comptrol- 
ler-general of the finances in 1774, in which office he 
evinced great talents, by endeavoring to effect a reform 
in the pablic expenditure, and by introducing several 
important regulations for the revival and encourage- 
meut of trade. After the death of Quesnoy, he waa at 
the head of the society called the Economistes. Ile was 
the author of a number of works npon politics, political 
counumy, metaphysics, and literature, D 1781. 

Turi, in Brazil, a town of Maruanhšo, 40 m. N. N. W. of 
Unimnaraens ; pop, alt. 6,000. 

Turin. in New York, a post-village and towuship of 
Lewis co : „ abt. 2,500, 

Tu rin, on naj] a city of N. Italy. formerly the 
cap. of the Sardinian dominions, in a beautiful plain, 
on the Po, 80 m. from Milan; Lat. 45° ò N., Lon. 7° 44° 
K. It is of an oblong torm. with a circumference of 
about 4 m. It is one of the most regular towns in 
Kurope, the streets ranning in straight lines with in- 
tersecting streets at right angles, and all its squares of 
a perfect shape and regularity; its atte are mas- 
sive and lofty, some of its main thoroughfares being lined 
with arcades. Its chief billings are the king's palace, 
the cathedral, the chapel del Sudario, cased with black 
marble and adorued with gilt bronzes, the old ducal 

lace of Savoy, the opera house, the university, divided 
nto five faculties, divinity, law, medicine, surgery, and 
arts, with its library of 112,000 volumes and 2,000 MSS. ; 
botanical gardens, and numerous learned and scientific 
societies, museums, Ac. Menaf. Woollen cloths, cottons, 
silks, Velvets, gloves, hats, optical and mathematical in- 
struments, leather, tobacco, paper, carriages, arms, and 
steel works. Php. 212,644, 

Tu'rio, u.; pl. Tunioves. [Lat.] (Bot.) A shoot, sprout, 
or sucker from the ground. 

Vurionif erous, a. (et.) Throwing out shoots, as 


the usparuꝶ us. 

Turk. ( .) A native or inhabitant of Turkey; 
an Osmanli.— Au old name for a Mohammedan or Mus- 
miman. 

Turkey. or, the One 2 Burms, a very — 
country ly in SE. Europe partly in W. Aw 
N of the most celebrated, best situated, 

rovinces of the continents to 

which they belong. The limits of the Turkish Em- 
pire are not easily defined; inasmuch as it is nsnally 
represented as including several extensive countries 
which are substantially independent. Previous to the 

Russian war of 1877-78, the total area of the Empire 

was officially estimated at 1,742,874 square miles, with 

a population of 28,165,000 inhabitants. The result of 

the war, sanctioned by the great European powers, 

and embodied in the stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin 

(see page 297), signed July 13, 1878, creatly reduced the 

area and population of the Empire, particularly that 

of its most important part, in Europe. By the treaty 
which created the semi-independent States of Bulgaria 
and of Eastern Koumelia. gave Bosnia and Herzego- 
wina to Austria-Ilungary, additions of territory to 
Greece, Roumanin, Servia, and Montenegro, and large 
territories in Asia to Russia (see below), the total esti- 
mated area was reduced to 1,116,848 square miles, and 
the ulation to 21 million; but all statistics relating 
to Turkey are neces-arily imperfect in the absence of 
regular official returns. Turkey in Europe borders on 

Montenegro, Austria (Bosnia). Servia, Roumanin, the 

Black Sea, the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, the strait 

of the Dardanelles the Archipelngo, the lonſan Sea, and 

the Adriatic, Its political divisions (mony villages) 
are Elirneh or Adrianople (Roumelia or Thrace), the 
rincipality of Turna or the Dannbe ( Bulgari»), Salonica 

Macedonia). Janina (the part left of Thesssly and Al- 

ja), Prisvend (Anta), Scutari (formerly part of 

Prisvend), Candia or Crete, and the metropolitan dis- 

trict situated at the point where the Black Sea flows 

into the Marmora; here is the centre of power of the 

Turkish empire. and its capital, Coustantinople.—Asi- 

atic Turkey comprises Asin Minor, and vast adjacent 

territories. The western frontier is formed by the 

Mediterranean; to the S. the Turkish dominion 

stretches as far as the Isthmus of Suez, extending 

thence without interruption into Africa, occupying 

88 the whole of Egypt, and along the Arabian 
uif to the Strait of Babel-Mandel, vecupying the 

narrow coast-belt bonnded S. R. and E. by Arabia and 

Persia, N. by Russia (Cancasns) and the Black Sea. 

For a distance of 10 miles the Mediterranean washes 

the shores of Syrin, flat and harberless above the 

mentory of Carmel, then st and richer in 
bors, fluurishing Ly commerce in the time of the 

Pheevicians: but now, for the larger part, desolate, the 

harbors baving become filled up by the North African 
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coast-current. Beyroot, which may be considered as 
the port of Damascus, is here the most important har- 
bor. From the Bay of Iskanderoon, the coast turns 
suddenly to the W., and for a distance of 150 m. it is 
rocky, but rich in small barbors. The W. coust of Asia 
Minor, abont 10 miles long in a straight line, e much 
cut up, and fringed with numerous islands, Formerly 
Greek colonies fourished here, with numerous harbors 
and cities, but now only Smyrna is of any importance, 
The Hellespont and the Dardanelles lead to the Sea of 
Marmora, the Thracian Bosphorus to the Black Sea, 
whose southern coast, abont 180 miles long, is rather 
poorly articulated, but rich in small harbors, of which 
Binoob and Trebizond are the most important, The 
mountains of Koordistan consist of an imposing be he 
tem, with dificult passes, and form the western border 
of the plateau of Iran. The highlands of Armenia and 
Asia Minor are bonnded S. by a runge which branches 
off from the mountains of Koordistan, and terminates 
Mat the Bay of Iskanderoon, separating Armenia from 
Mesopotamia. To the N, the border range of the plat- 
nu continues to the vicinity of Tiflis, and runs along 
the const of the Black Sea to Scutari, In the interior 
of Asin Minor the ranges of Taurus and Auti-Taurus 
reach a height of 11,00) feet, and form the boundary 
towards Syria, The Cilicinn passes affurd the only 
commmnnication between the two countries, Armenia 
is covered with high mountains, of which Ararat, 16,250 
feet bigh, is the most remarkable. Asia Minor ia to 
some extent steppe land, in many places exceedingly 
fertile, To the 8. of Asin Minor and Armenia, the 
Lebanon system, consisting of various ranges, runs 
from N. to S., losing itself to the E. in the Syrian desert 
which forms the peninsula of Armbia, Turkey owna 
only the narrow coast belt, called Hedshas, which, 
however, is more fertile than the reat of Ambia, ns the 
border moges which it contains attract some moisture, 
The lowland of Mesopotamia is a rt W. of Enphra 
tes, and between the Euphrates and Tigris, a steppe- 
land broken up by some ranges of bills; but from the 
point where the two streams nuite, to their mouth in 
the Persian Gulf, a distance of about 100 miles, stretches 
a flat alluvial plain, which in antiquity was the richest 
corpland of Asia, These two rivers are the largest In 
Asiatic Turkey, The Euphrates rises in the plateau of 


Fig. 2538. — CASCADR IN THE GORGES OF MOUNT TAURUS. 
breaks through the sonthern border range 


alf after a course of 350 geographical 

igris is 220 geographical miles long from 

its source to its union with the Buphrates, The region 
where the two streams approach exch other was very 
rich and densely peopled in antiquity. Here stood 
Babylon and over and over again new cities arose on 
the ruins of the old; now, Bagdad stands near, The 
plateau of Syria is split by a deep furrow between the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges, in which the 
Ovontes flows, The Leontes, Jordan,and Kishon water 
Syria and Palestine, the Kisil-Trmak (Halys) Meander, 
and Hermus, water Asia Minor. Politically, Asiatic 
Turkey is divided into— Armenia, with the city of Erze- 
rootu, Which carries on the transit traffic with Persia, 
the border fortress of Kara, and the city of Van; Kovor- 
distan, with the cities of Diarbekr, Nisibin. Masdin, 
Mosul (in whose vicinity are the rains of Nineveh), 
Ragdad an important commercial place, and Hille (on 
the ruins of Babylon): Irak Arabi, comprising Southern 
Mesopotamia, with the city of Busra, the ~tarting-point 
of the caravans to Mecca; El Dschesireh, comprising 
the northern part of Mesopotamia, with the cities of 
Rakka and Orfa; Asia Minor or Anatolia, with the 
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cities of Bruen, at the foot of the Olympus (ap to 1458 
the capital of the Osmanli empire), Scatari (a subcrb 
of Constantinople), Kjutahia, Smyrna, Sinool, Angora, 
Kaisarijeh, Adboa, and Tarsus; Syria aud Palestine 
with the cities of Haleb, Tskandervon, Autakijah, Da- 
mascus, Tadmor, Baalbec, Tripoli, Beyroot, Salle, Zor, 
Jaffa, Jerusalem,—these two latter named cities nre now 
being connected by railroad—aud Gaza, the starting- 
point of the caravans to Egypti and finally, the Arabian 
possesions with Mecca and Medina. The above pro- 
vinces were divided into 14 villages previous to the war 
of 1577-1878; but two of these had to be ceded to 
Russia, by Art. 68 of the Treaty of Berlin, it was stipa- 
lated that there should be annexed to Russia the former 
Torkish possessions in Asia comprising “The territories 
of Ardabam, Kars, and Batoum, with the port of Ba- 
tonm as wellasall the territories comprised between the 
former Russo-Turkish frontier and a line beginning at 
the Black Sea, and extending to a point to the north- 
west of Khorda and to the south of Artvin,” The pro- 
vinces thus ceded to Russia are estimated to embrace 
an area of 5.670 sq. m., with a population of 600,644, in- 
cluding 417,602 Mahometans, By a treaty, signed 
June 4, 1878, between the British Government aud that 
of the Ottoman Empire, entitled “Convention of de- 
fensive alliance Letween Great Britain aud Turkey,” 
it was settled that Asiatic Turkey should be placed 
under British protection, to be defended, if necessary, 
“ by force of arms" against any invader, and that, “iu 
return, the Sultan promised to England to introduce 
necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later between the 
two powers, into the government; and for the pr .tec- 
tion of the Christians and other bot ry of the l'orte in 
these territories; and in order to enable England to make 
1 for executing her engagements, his 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan further consented to assign 
the Istand of 3 to be occupied and administered by 
England.—The European population of Tarkey is com- 
posedof many different elements. In antiquity theGreek 
race lived in the peninsnla, and worked out a rich civili- 
vation; the traveller discovers with astonishment 
humerous ruins of cities, with their temples and aque- 
ducts and other traces of a former civilization, in places 
where there is now only scanty pastnre for goats. The 
Greek language still lives outside of Greece in Thessaly, 
in the Chalcidian peninsula and in south-eastern 
Thracia. In the north-western part of the conntry 
lived the Tllyrians, baloaging to the Indo Germanic 
race; they were subdued spiritually by the Greeks, 
materially by the Rumans, It was during the Mid- 
dle Ages that the Slaves first penetrated into their 
territory. the present Dalmatia and Bosnia; and, under 
the name of Albanians or Arnnonts, the Slaves still in- 
habit the mountain regions S. of Montenegro as far as 
the Gulf of Corinth. Thracians, Getes, and Daviane 
lived k of Macedonia, in the present Bulgaria, Walla- 
chia, Molduvia, and Transylvania. Their empire was 
crushed by the Emperor Trajan; but, singularly enough, 
these nations have preserved up to this very day the 
Roman mark which, at that time, was stamped upon 
them by violence. In the present Roumania, they call 
themselves Rumupi; that is, Romans. Of the Goths 
and Longobards, who invaded the country in the carly 
Middle Ages, no trace can be found, Then came the 
Slaves, and afterwards a Finnish people, the Bulguriaus, 
whose empire lasted to the time of the Turks. They 
number now about 4,500,000, are Greek Catholics, and 
are settled S. of the Danube, in Bulgaria, Macedonia, 
and Thracia. The Franks conquered Constantinople in 
1203; and in the sume century the Venetians took 
session of Crete mud the opposite coast regions, Next 
followed the invasion of the Osmanlis from Gallipoli. 
They live scattered, and their number in the peninsula 
is not over 1,000,000. Although they are the ruling race, 
their number must be kept up by immigration from 
Asia. There are, moreover, about 400,000 Armenians, 
as many Gypsies, 75,000 Jews, 400.000 Tcherkassians, 
and a minor nnmber of other tribes in Kuropean Turkey. 
In Asiatic Turkey the largest part of the population 
belongs to the Caucasian ruce. Of the Indo-Germanic 
family of this rece, Persians live in the provinces of 
Bactrin and Sogdiana, Koords in the mountains of 
Koordistan, and Armenians arvund the sources of the 
Euphrates and the Koor, The Armenians formerly 
possessed a large empire, but it has been divided be- 
tween Persia, Russia, and Turkey; and the greater part 
of the nation now wanders around the world as ped- 
diers; they are Christians. Of the Shemitic family, the 
Aramaic branch occupies the plateau of Armenia, 5 00 
and Mesopotamia, is these regions the Syrinns an 
Chaldeans formerly possessed powerful empires. The 
Hebrew branch occupied the coast-land of Syria and 
Palestine, The Turkish people Lelong to the Tartaro- 
Finnic family of the Mongolian race, Issuing from the 
Altai Mountains, their original home, they have spread 
widely, and they now form the ruling race in the Asiatic 
pert of the Turkish empire. They are most densely 
settled in Asia Minor, where they distinguish themselves 
as agricultarists.—The cultivation of the country is very 
fur from corresponding to the exceedingly rich re- 
sources, partly on account of the bad administration, 
rily on account of the indolence of the population, 
The soil is almost everywhere very fertile, and could 
produce all kinds of fruit in almndance, About 40 per 
cent. ia in fields and in vineyards, 14 in forest, 11 in pas- 
ture, 60 in meadows, and 29 is unprodactive Agriculture 
ia carried on in a most primitive manner. Maize, wheat, 
and buckwheat are the principal cereals; hut. with the 
exception of the Dannbian countries, there is nowhere 
roduced a surplus above the home demand. Almond, 
emon, orange, and olive trees are also extensively cul- 
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tivated. Cattle-breeding is a very important branch of 
the national industry. The horses are not equal to the 
Arabian, but they are stroug und useful. The breeds 
of mules and asses are good. The buffalo plays a con- 
siderable part iv agriculture, As large districts still lie 
waste, wild avimals, such as bears, wolves, &c., aud 
game, such as the wild boar, the stag, the deer, &c., 
abound, and hunting is a remunerative occupation. 
Mining is much neglected; some gold, silver, iron, lead, 
copper, sulphur, and quicksilver are produced in Mace- 
dona. The circumstances that all trades are still 
carried on in the old traditional fashion. and no use is 
made of the inventions and progress of foreign nations, 
is very characteristic of the state of manufacturing in 
dustry. Nevertheless, all the principal manufactures 
such as carpets, leather goods, arms, &c., are distin- 
guished both for their excellence of workmanship and 
their fine taste in form and color. But these good 
qualities are now rapidly vanishing. Formerly, manv 
costly textile fabrics, arms, &c., were exported from 
Turkey; but the country has now become inundated by 
the importation of cheap machine-made goods, and this 
change has almost crushed its manufacturing industry. 
Woollen and cotton guods are extensively manufactured. 
The traffic in the interior suffers much from bad ad- 
ministration, aud from the want of aufficient means of 
communication. Good roads are very scarce, and the 
common roacs are suited only for beasts of burden, 
or for vehicles of the most primitive construction. 
In 1880, there were, in the whole empire, only 958 
miles of railroad open for traffic. The foreign com- 
merce, both by land and by sea, is exclusively carried 
on by foreigners, Armenians, and Greeks, as the Os- 
mauli is too proud and too lazy to do it himself.— 
Gort. The fundamental laws of the empire are based on 
the precepts of the Koran. The will of the Sultan is 
absolute, in so far as it is not in opposition to the 
accepted truths of the Mohammedan religion, as Inid 
down in the sacred book of the Prophet. Next to the 
Koran, the laws of the“ Multeka,” a code formed of the 
supposed sayings and opinions of Mohammed, and the 
sentences and decisions of his immediate successors, are 
binding upon the sovereign as well as his subjects. An- 
other code of Jaws, the “Canon-nameh,” formed by 
Sultan Solyman “ the Magnificent,” from a collection of 
* hatti-sheriffs,” or decrees, issued by him and his pre- 
decessors, is held in general respect, but merely as an 
emanation of human authority. The Koran and the 
* Mniteka ” alone, both believed to be of divine origin, 
embody the fundamental laws of the state, and pre- 
scribe the action of the theocratic govt. A charter of 
liberties, not yet fully executed, was granted by Sultan 
Abdul Medjid to his subjects in the“ Hatti-Ilumäyonn“ 
of February 18, 1856. The principal provisions of this 
imperial order are as follows : — * Full liberty of wor- 
ship is guaranteed to every religions profession. No 
one can be forced to change his religion. No legal 
documents shall acknowledge any inferiority of one 
class of Turkish subjects to another, in conseqnence of 
difference in religion, race, or language. All foreigners 
may possess landed property, while obeying the laws.” 
The legislative and executive authority are exercised, 
under the supreme direction of the Sultan, by two high 
dignitaries, the Grand- Vizier, the head of the temporal 
govt., and the Shrik-ul-Jslam, the head of the Church. 
The Grand-Vizier is President of the Dinan, or Minis- 
terial Council, divided into nine departments.— Turkish 
Usages. The national dress of the Turks is loose and 
flowing; that of 
the women, with 
the exception of 
the turban, dif- 
fering but little 
from that of the 
men (Fig. 2539). 
The shape and 
color of the tur- 
ban serves to dis- 
tinguish the dif- 
erent orders of 
the people, und 
the functions of 
thepublicofticers. 
Latterly, how- 
ever, it has be- 
come fashionable 
to imitate the 
dress and man- 
ners of other Eu- 
Topean nations; 
though the for- 
mer is inconve- 
nient in conse 
quence of the 
numerous ablu- 
tions, the perfor- 
mance of which 
is enjoined by the 
Koran. All wo- 
men of the up- 
per classes, when 
they appear in 
the streets, have 
their faces cure- 
fully veiled. And 
such is the pri- 
vacyofthe harem, 
or women’s apart- 
ments, that, unless on very rare occasions, all males are 
excluded from them except the master of the family. 
Polygamy is permitted by the law of the Prophet, but 
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is a privilege not often resorted to. If a man marry a 
woman of equal rauk, the marriage of any other wife is 
frequently guarded against by the marriage contract. 
In cases of polygamy, the wives are usually either slaves, 
or women of an inferior rank to the husband. The se- 
clusion, or rather, sluvery of the women, powerfully 
contributes to the maintenance of the worst prejudices 
of the Ottomans. But the practice is deeply routed in 
Oriental habits, and will not be easily changed. There 
is a regular slave-market at Constantinople; but slives 
in the Kast, and ee in T. are far from being in 
the depressed condition we might suppose. The laws 
of T. protect the slave from ill-usage; und, in this re- 
spect, the custome of the country are in complete har- 
mony with the laws. “The most docile sluve,” says 
Marshal Marmont, “ rejects with indignation any order 
that is not personally given him by his master; and he 
feels himself placed immeasurably above the level of a 
free or hired servant. He is as a child of the house; 
and it is not unusual to see a Turk entertain so strong 
a predilection for a slave he has purchased, as to prefer 
him to his own son. He often overloads him with 
favors, gives hiin his confidence, and raises his position; 
and, when the master is powerful, he opens to his slave 
the path of honor and of public employment.” The 
Turks are excellent horsemen, and throw the djerrid or 
lance with the greatest dexterity and force; but, ex- 
cepting this exercise and that of wrestling, they indulge 
in no active exertion. Their delight is to recline on soft 
verdure under the shade of trees, and to muse without 
fixing their attention, Inlled by the trickling of a fuun- 
tain or the murmuring of a rivulet, and inhaling through 
their pipe a gently enebriating vapor, Such pleasures, 
the highest which the rich can enjoy, aro equally with- 
in the reach of the artisan or the peasant. They never 
dance themselves, but enjoy public dances, the per- 
formers in which, however, are reckoned infamous, 
Turkish usages are, in truth, in almost all respects, the 
opposite of those of the W. European nations. The 
close and short dresses of the latter, calculated for 
promptitude of action, appear in their eyes to be want- 
ing both in dignity and modesty. They reverence the 
beard as the symbel of manhood and the token of inde- 
pendence, but they practise the depilation of the body 
trom motives of cleanliness. In performing their devo- 
tions, or on entering x dwelling, they take off their 
shoes. In inviting a person to approach them, they use 
what with us is considered n repulsive motion of the 
hand. In writing they trace the lines from right to 
left. The master of a honse does the honors of the 
table by serving himself first from the dish; he drinks 
without noticing the company; and they wish him 
health when he has finished his draught. They lie 
down to sleep in their clothes. They affect a grave and 
sedate exterior; their amusements are all of the tran- 
quil kind; they confound with folly the noisy expres- 
sion of gaiety ; their utterance is slow and deliberate ; 
they even feel satisfaction in silence; they attach the 
idea of majesty to slowness of motion; they pass in re- 
pose all the moments of life which are not accupied 
with serious business; they retire early to rest, and 
they rise before the sun. — Hist. The earliest notice of 
the Turks or Turcomans, in history, is abt. the year 800, 
when, issuing from various parts of Turkestan, they ob- 
tained possession of a part c“ Armenia, called trom them 
Turcomania. They afterwards extended their conqnest« 
over the adjacent parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
occupying Syria, Egypt, and eventually the territory 
that remained to the Greek empire. In 1453 Constanti- 
nople was taken by Mohammed IL, and became the 
capital of the empire. The Morea and the Islands were 
afterwards overrun, with parts of Hungary, the Crimen, 
and the shores of the Black Sea, They next took the 
whole of the country now forming Turkey in Asia, the 
Hezja in Egypt, and the regencies of Tripoli, Tunis, und 


Algiers. From the accession of Mohammed IV. in 1648. | 


the Turkish empire began rapidly to decline, the vice 
and profligacy of the harem and seruglio being reflected 
in every branch of the state. The shelter given to 
Charles XII. of Sweden, in 1711, led to the first war 
with Russia, which must bave ended in the ruin of that 
empire but for the enpidity of the grand-vizier, who 
accepted a bribe to allow Peter the Grent and his army 
to escape. From that time till 1774 the war with Rus- 
sia was frequently renewed, and, by the peace of the 
latter year, a large extent of territory and the Black 
Sea were ceded by the Porte to Russia. In the cam- 
paign of 1787 the Turks were still more unfortunate, 
and, though in 1789, under Selim III., they retook Bel- 
grade, they were elsewhere defeated. In 1807 the Em- 
peror Alexander declared war aguinst the Porte, and in 
the campaign advanced his frontier to the Pruth by the 
conquest of Bessarabia; the next severe loss of the 
Turks sustained was from the revolt of the Greeks and 
the subsequent independence of their country. In 1854 
war was once more declared against Turkey by Russia, 
when England, France, and Sardinia joined the Porte to 
enable the Sultan to resist the threntened invasion of 
his dominions; the burning of the Turkish fleet off Si- 
nope, the campaign on the Daunbe, the battles of Alma, 
Inkerman, Balaclava, and the bombardment and cap- 
ture of Sebastopol, were some of the results of the two 
years’ war with Russia; Turkey, for the first time in 
nearly a century, sheathing the sword without the loss 
of a foot of territory. Subsequently, T. engaged in a war 
with the Montenegrins, who sought to cast off her yoke; 
and, later, was concerned in suppressing revolutionary 
tendencies in the Danubian principalities. In 1876. 
an insurrection broke out in Herzegovina, and in Oc- 
tober, Turkey declared her partial insolvency. Other 
grave complications threatening the dismemberment 
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of the empire, the 6 great European powers proposed a 
scheme of reforms in Feb. 1876, which was mainly ac- 
cepted by the Sultan, but was f no effect in consequence 
of the opposition of the Turkish fanatics to Christian 
equal rights. On May 30, Sultan Abdul-Aziz was de- 
posed, and was suceceded by his nephew, Murad V., who, 
on June 4, announced his predecessor's alleged suicide, 
Three months later, Murad V. was deposed on proof of 
insanity, and was succeeded by his brother, Abdul-Ha- 
mid II. On Jan, 18, 1877, a resolution was passed by the 
Grand Council of Turkey, presided over by Midhat 
Pasha, rejecting absolutely all the proposals of the 
European Powers for administrative powers, which 
gave pretext to Russia to declare war against Turkey, 
April 21. During the sanguinary conflict which ensued, 
the Turkish troops fought with heroic valor, but they 
were eventually obliged to yield to superior numbers. 
and after the full of Plevna. the Porte sued for peace, 
and an armistice was accordingly signed in Feb, 1878, 


A treaty of peace was soon afterwards signed at San 
Stephano (March 3), but its provisions were considera- 
bly modified by the representatives of the great powers 
assembled in Congress in Berlin (see page 207). In 
1880, the pop. of Turkey was estimated as follows: Ia 
Europe, 4,275,000; in Asia, 15,715,000; in Africa, 1,010 
000; total, 21,000,000, 
Surraxs or TURKEY, (House of Othman.) 


Othman, or Osman 1....1299 Osman I .. 
Orchan .... 326|Amurath I 
Amurath I... 1300 trepid,” 
Bujazet I., The Thun- Ibrahim 
derbolt,”. . Mohammed IV 
Solyman I.. Solyman III 
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MohammedIT.(Cohq Achmet 111 
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Bujuzet IL 481 Osman 11 4 
Selim I... 2 Mustapha III 
Selyman II. Abdul Hamid. 
Magnificent, Selim IIL... 
Selim II. .. Mustapha IV 
Amurath III. Mahmoud 11 
Mohammed II à| Abdul-Medjid 
Achmet I. 3| Abdul-Aziz . 
Mustapha I.. Murid V... 
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Turkey, in S. Carolina, a twp. of Williamsburg dist. 
Turkey. n. (Zoöl.) This magnificent bird, that has 
so improperly received the name of a country to which 
it is entirely foreign, composes the genus Meleagris, 
family Phasianidæ. There are two species, both indi- 
genous to N. aud Central America. The Wild 7. of the 
U. States (M gallopavo), the largest of the gallinaceous 
birds, now rare on the Atlantic coast, but still found in 
large flocks in the regions farther west, is abt. 314 feet 
in length, being sumewhat larger than the domestic 
variety. The general color of the plumage is black, 
variegated with bronze and bright glossy-green, in some 
parts changing to purple; the quills are green-gold, 
black towards the end, and tipped with white; the tail 
consists of 18 feathers; on the breast is a tuft of black 
hairs, 8 inches in length: in other respects it resembles 
the domestic bird, especially in having a bare caruncu- 
lated head and neck, a fleshy dilatable appendage hang- 
ing over the bill, and a short blunt spur or kneb at the 
back part of the leg. Tame 7., like every other animal 
in a state of domestication, vary considerably in color, 
but the prevailing one is dark-gray, inclining to black, 
witha little white towards the end of the feathers, The 
young males do pot pnt out the tuft on the breast till 
they are about three years old. The females lay their 
eggs in the spring, generally in a retired und obscure 
place, as the male will often break them. They are 
usually from 14 to 18 in number, white mixed with red- 
dish or yellow freckles: the female sits with so much 
perseverance, that if fresh eggs be introduced into the 
nest immediately upon the young being hatched, she 
will long continue the business of incubation. Young T. 


Fig. 2540. — OCELLATED TURKEY, ( Meleagris ocellata.) 


require great care in rearing, being subject to a variety 
of diseases from cold, rain, and dews; but so soon as 
they are sufficiently strong, the hen abandons them en- 
tirely, and they are capable of enduring the utmost 
rigors of winter. The motions of the male, when agi- 
tated with desire, or inflamed with rage, are very simi- 
lar to those of the peacock: he erects his tail, and 
spreads it like a fan, while his wings droop and trail on 


e ground, and he utters at the same time a dull, hol- 
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fw sonnd; he struts ronnd and round with a solemn 
ace, assumes all the dignity of the most majestic of 
birds, and every now and then bursts out abruptly into 
a most unmasical gurgle. A second species of the T. is 
found in Central America, termed the Ocellated T. 
| Meleagris ocrltata) (Fig. 2540), which is much more 
brilliant in plumage than the common variety. It is 
nearly of the same size, but its feathers are of a beauti- 
fal metallic-green or bronze color, variegated with 
black, gold, and azure-blue. 

Tarkey-bur’zard, n. (Zoöl.) See VULTURIDÆ. 

Tur'key-carpct,n. See CARPET. 

Tarkey Creek, in Illinois, a township of Cumber- 
land co.; pop. abt. 900. 


Turkey Creek, in Indiana, a township of Kosciusko, 


pop. 1.336. 

Turkey Creek, in Louisiana, rises in Madison par- 
ish, nud flowing S. W, unites with Boeuf Bayou in Frank- 
lin parish, 

Tarkey Creek, in Missouri, a village of Benton co., 
78 m. W.S.W. of Jefferson City. 

Turkey Hill, in /nnsylvania, a village of Lancas- 
ter co. , 

Turkey Lake, in Indiana, in the N.E. of Kosciusko 

co., is abt. 12 m. long. 

Tur‘key-poult,n. A young turkey. 
Tur’key-red, n. A brilliant red dye obtained from 
madder, used for dyeing calicoes and woollen cloths. 
Turkey River, in Jowa, is formed by the junction 
of the N. and Middle Forks, in Fayette co., and flowing 

S. E., falls into the Mississippi in Clinton co. 

Tuarkey-stone, n. (Min) Same as NOVACULITE. 

Turkish. a. (Geog.) Pertaining, or having reference 
to Turkey, or to the Turks. 

Turk'ism, Tur’cism, (-cizm.) n. The manners, 
characteristics, and religious ideas peculiar to the 
Turks. 

Tur Kk istan, or Tur“ kestan, (the country of the 
Turks.) a name used to signify an almost undefined 
tract of territory in Asia, anciently inhabited by the 
Onigours, Kirgheez. Uxbecks, Turcomans, Osmanlis, No- 
gays. and other nomad tribes who devastated Europe from 
the 4th to the 12th century, and received the general 
name of Turks. The western portion, commonly known 
as Independent Tartary, Western Turkestan, Great Bok- 
haria, or simply T.,or Turam, lies between Lat 36°and 
559 N., Lon. 52° and 89° E., and comprehends various in- 
dependent states or khanates; viz, Khokan in the N. 
E.; Khivain the W.; Bokhura in the E. and centre; 
Khoondovz or Badakshan in the S. E.; and Kafiristan, a 
small outlying state, now hardly considered as belong- 
ing to T., being separated from the others by the mighty 
range of the Hindou-Coosh, In the N. are the steppes of 
the Kirgheez,whoin 
Khokan and Khiva 
acknowledge thenu- 
thority of the Turk- 
ish Khans; in the 8. 
are numerous inde- 
pendent predatory 
bandsofTurcomuns, 
which raise a rev- 
enue by taxes on 
passing caruvans.— 

Eastern T. known 
also as Upper Tur- 
tary, Chinese T., 
Little Bukhuria, and 
Tun ſun, is bounded 
on the N. by the 
Russian provinces, 
on the E. by Mon- 
golia, on the S. by 


Thivet and Cash- 

mere, and on the 

W. by the Boler-tagh 

range. It is divided 

by the Chinese into 

2 provinces, Thian- 

than pe-lû in the 

N., and Thian-than 

nan-li in the 8. 

The most flourish- 

ing cities are Kho- 

tan and Yarkand; 

the largest, Türfan, 

Ili, and Komal, aud 

those beld in most 

veneration, Aksa 

and Cashgar or A TURCOMAN ESCORT OF CARAVANS IN 
Kashgand. This THE HYRCANIAN DESERT, 

large country, till 

very recently almost unknown to us, was estimated to 
contain from 600.000 to 800,000 sq. m. of generally un- 
productive land. with ascanty nomad pop. of 1-3 millions. 
But according to Mr. Shaw, an English traveller, who 
recently visited the country for commercial purposes, 
Eastern T. contains a pop. of above 20,000,000, possessing 
large towns where ull the arts and learning known in 
the East are practised and enjoyed. Theland is highly 
cultivated by irrigation. Security of life and property 
exists; and the roads are full of life and travel, The 
religion is Mohammedan, and the language spoken is 
usnally that of the Turks of Constantinople. The yoke 
of the Chinese was thrown off in 1864, under the leader- 
shipof Yakoob Bey, whose present title ts that of Ataligh 
Ghazee. The Chinese garrisons were expelled or de- 
stroyed; and in their ocenpation with rebellion nearer 
home, and their difficulties with foreign nations, the 
Chirese seem to have made no effort to recover their 
sway. The tribe who opened the late successful revo- 
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lution claim to be descended from the famous conquer- 
or, Genghis Khan, June, 1873, all that part of Turkes- 
tan, known as Khiva, from the right bank of the Amu 
Darya (Oxus) River was annexed to Russia, after a 
sanguinary war, and slavery abolished in the entire 
khanate. In 1875, Khokand shared the same fate, 
Bokhara having been annexed some years previous. 
The total extent of territory thus acquired in Asia 
by Russia was 460,000 sq. m., with a Pop. of about 
2,500,000. See also BOKHARA, P: 339; KHOKAND and 
KHIVA, p. 1405; see Schuyler’s Turkestan (N. Y.,1876). 

Tur'lapin, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A French synonym for 
LOLLARD, q. v. 

Tur’maline, n. Same as TOURMALINE, g. v. 

Turman, in /ndiana, w post-townsbip of Sullivan co.; 
pop. ubt. 4,000. 

Tur’'merie,n. (Bot.) See Curcuma. 

Tur'merie- paper, n. (Chem) A test-paper, made 
by immersing unsized paper in tincture of turmeric. It 
is nsed us a test for alkalies, which changes its yellow 
color to reddish-brown, as do also their carbonates and 
phosphates, some of the alkaloids, and boracic acid. 

Tur'moil, n. Disturbance; tumult; uproar; harass- 
ing agitation or labor, 

—v.a. To harass with agitation or disturbance; to harass; 
to disquiet. 

—vr.n. To be disquieted or harassed. 

Turn, v.a. [A S. tyrnan; Fr. turner; Lat. tarnare = 
Gr. torneŭ, to round off.) To turn on a lathe; to give 
circular or other forms to by meaus of a lathe or revolv- 
ing cutting-tool; as, to ture ivory or metal, to turn a 
tobacco-stupper or a bed-post.— Hence, to shape; to 

to mould; to adapt; to put in proper condit 

as, His whole person is finely turned.” ( Tuller.) 
cause tu move in a circular course; to change or shift, as 
sides ; to causo to go about, either partially, wholly, or 
repeatedly ; to cause to revolve; to cause to move upon 
a centre, or us if npon a centre; as, to turn the head 
round, to turn back. — To alter, as u position; to put 
the upper side downward, or one side in the place of the 
other; to bring ont the inside uf; as, to turn a garment, 
to turn a beelsteak on the gridiron.—To change or alter, 
as the posture of the body or direction of the look ; to de- 
flect; to tend or incline differently; to change direction 
to or from any point; — employed both in a literal and 
figurative sense; as, to turn a ship from her course, to 
turn one’s eyes on a person, to turn the attention to or 
from something. — To direct by a change to a certain 
purpose or object; to deviate; to move from a given 
course.or straight line; to direct, as the inclination, 
thonghts, or mind; to keep pussing or changing in the 
course of trade; to transfer; to use or employ; as, to 
turn money into land, to turn a favorable opportunity 
to advantage. — To change or alter in any manner; to 
transfurm; to vary; to metamorphose; to translate; 
to alter or change, us color; to substitute by change. 
as the manner of writing; to convert; to change, as 
from one opinion, party, or line of couduct, to another; 
to change or alter from one purpose or office to another; 
to dissuade from a purpose, or cause to change sides ; — 
frequently with do or into preceding the effect or result 
of the change; us, to tura prose into poetry, to turn 
orange info red, to turn English into French, to turn a 
Republican ton Democrat; to furn an ague to a fever; to 
turn from good to bad, Ac. — To cause to ferment and 
become sour; to make acid; to sour; as, the milk has 
quickly turned. 

To be turned of, to exceed; to be advanced beyond; 
as, she is turned of filty.— To turn a corner, to puss 
round a corner, — To turn the enemy's flank. (Mil.) To 
pass round and assume a position behind it, or sideways 
with it. — To turn aside, to avert. — To turn away. (I.) To 
discard; to discharge or dismiss from service; as, to turn 
away a servant. (2.) To avert; to put aside from; as, 
we pray to God to turn away some evil from us. — To 
turn back, to return or give back; as, to turn back what 
one has received from another. (x.) — To turn down, to 
fold, press, or double down; as, to turn don a leaf in n 
book. — To turn in, to fold or double under; as, to turn 
in the edge of a blanket. — To turn in the mind, or to turn 
over in the mind, to ponder, revolve, meditate, or reflect 
upon. — To turn off. (1.) To disiniss contemptuously or 
ignominiously; as, to turn off a kept mistress. (2.) To 
give over; to red ; as, we are not turned off to that 
extremity. (3.) To divert; to deflect; as, to turn off sad 
thoughts from the mind, (4.) To get through; to accom- 
plish; to perlorm; as, he turns off n great quantity of 
bad poetry. — To turn one’s coat, to change sides; to rat; 
to go over to the opposite party; to act the renegade. 
— Tu turn out. (I.) To expel; to drive out; as, he turned 
his son out of doors, (2.) To place at ley or pasture ; as, 
to turn horses out to grass. (3.) To produce, as the re- 
sult of Jabor, or any mechanical or manual process; to 
furnish, as a perfected thing; as, that man turns out a 
good article. — To turn over, (1.) To transfer; as, he 
turned over the business to his son. (2.) To canse to roll 
over; to cause the change of sides of. (3.) To overset: 
to capsize: to overturn; as, to turn a man head over 
heels. (4.) To open and examine leaf by lenf, as a book; 
as, to turn over a novel. — To turn tail, to flee ignomin- 
iously. — To turn the back, to retreat; to flee; to depart 
from; as, he turned his back from temptation. — T» turn 
the back on or upon, to flout; to ignore; to treat with con- 
tempt or disdain; to reject or refuse with contumely ; as, 
to turn the back upon one's poor relations. — To turn 
the die, or dice, to change the course of luck or fortune. 
Fortune, when they least expect it, turna the dice." Dryden. 

To turn the edge of, to hlnnt; to make dull; to de- 
prive of keenness; ax, to turn the edge of a razor. — To 
turn the head or brain of, to infatuate; to make giddy; 
to make mad, wild, or enthusiastic; to overthrow the 
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mental equilibrium of; as, he has turned his brain with 
religious crotchets. — To turn the scale, to cause to pre- 
ponderate; to change, as the state of a balance: — gen 
erally, to insure favorablenesa or success; as, between 
rich and poor, money turns the scale, — To turn the stom- 
ach of, to nauseate ; to sicken ; to disgust. — To turn the 
tables, to reverse good fortune by ill.— To turn ta, to 
have recourse to; to make reference to; as, to turn toa 
person for information. — To turn upon, to retort; to 
throw back. 

—v.n. To move round; to have a circular motion; to 
wheel or whirl round; to revolve entirely, partially, er 
repeatedly; as, a man turns on his heel, x wheel turns 
on its axis.— Hence, to binge; to depend on for determi- 
nation or decision; to revolve upon, as the chief support; 
as, the qnestion terns upon this point. — To be brought 
about eventually; to result or terminate; to issue; to 
come to pass; as, these inventions have not turned to 
much account. — To change the course, current, or 
direction; to deviate; to take a different way or ten- 
dency; to pursue a different course of life; to be de- 
flected; to change the mind or conduct; as, he will re- 
lent, and turn from his displeasure; they have turned 
from their evil courses. — To be changed, altered, or 
transformed ; to become metamorphosed or transmuted ; 
also, to become by change; as, to turn traitor, water 
turns to ice, suspicion turned to jenlousy. — To exercise 
the urt or trade of a turner; as, he is engaged in turn- 
tng. — To sour; to become acidulated; as, ale turns in 
hot weather. — To be nauseated or revolted; ax, it quite 
turns my stomach. — To become giddy; as, his head ig 
turned with his good fortune. — To change about: as, 
the tide turns from flow to ebb, and conversely. — To 
lean in the contrary direction ;— said of scales, 

(Surg.) In obstetrics, to bring down the feet of achild 
in the uterus, in order tu render delivery more easy. 

( Print.) To insert a type of similar thickness, in lieu 
of any sort which has run out. 

To turn about, to move the face to another quarter; 
as, he turns about his business, — To turn away (I.) 
To digress or deviate. (2.) To go frum; to depart. 
— To turn in. (I.) To have an inward declination ; 
as, his knees turn in. (2.) To go to bed; as, it is time 
to turn in. (3.) To enter for accommodation or enter- 
tainment; as, let us turn in this hotel. — To turn off, 
to deviate from a direct Jine or course; as, the street 
turns off at right angles.— To turn on or upon, to 
retaliate; to retort; to answer; as, “Pompey turned 
upon him, and bade him be quiet.” (Bacon.)— To turn 
out. (1.) To become dislodged or dislocated, as a bone, 
(2.) To rise from bed; as, I turned out early this morn- 
ing. (3.) To project; to have an outward bias; to pro- 
trade; as, his feet turn out in walking. (4.) To have 
issue, effect, or result; to terminate in; to appear in the 
end; as, he turns out to be an unmitigated scamp. —To 
turn over, to roll; to tumbie; to gyrate; to turu from 
side to side. — To turn to benefit, profit, or advantage, to 
become worth the while; to promise success; as, some 
men have the knack of turning other people's slips to their 
own advantage.—To turn under, to be folded downward 
or under. To turn up, to bend upward ; as, to turn up 
one’s sleeves. — To transpire; to occur; to come to pass; 
as, “Something will yet turn up for Micawber.” Dickens. 

—n. Act of turning; movement or motion in a circular 
direction; rotatory action; revolution ; as, the turn of a 
wheel round its centre. — Change of direction ; new ar- 
rangement, order, or disposition of things; alteration 
of bent of course; as, his conduct took a turn for the 
better. — Change; alteration; vicissitude; as, the slip- 
pery turns of fortune. — One of the successive portions 
of a course; meandering ; direction; hence, a winding; 
a bend or bending; also, a walk to and fro; as, let us 
take a turn in the garden, the river takes a ‘urn at that 
place. — Successive course; incidental opportunity; 
proper chance; due time; time at which, by successive 
vicissitudes, anything is to be had or done: appropriate 
occasion; as, let each take his turn. — Occasional act 
of kindness or ill-will; reigning inclination or course; 
as, to do a person a good fun. Convenience: occasion ; 
purpose; exigence; as, this will do to serve my turn.— 
Form; cast; shape; manner; mould; mode; fashion, — 
employed both literally and figuratively ; hence, manner 
of arranging words in a sentence; style of signification ; 
as, female virtues ure of a domestic turn. a person of an 
agreeable turn, turn of thought, conversation, Ac. — A 
step of the ladder at the gallows. (x.) — One round of a 
rope or cord; as, a turn of x hawse or cable. 

(us.) A grace marked thus “@,, indicating that the 
note above it, one degree higher, must be struck before 
it shortly, then passed quickly throngh the note itself 
and turned from the note a degree below iuto the pote 
itself over which the mark is placed. 

—pl. (Med.) The menses. 

By turns, in succession; alternately; one after an- 
other; as, “ By turns the tuneful Muses love to sing.” 
Dryden.) — At intervals; as, They feel by turns the 
bitter change of fierce extremes.” (Mfilton.) — In turn, 
in due order of precedence or succession; as, to go on 
duty in turn.—To a turn, perfectly, to a nicety ; us. the 
beef is roasted to a turn; — in allusion to the turn of 
the spit whereon it is cooked. — Tv take turns, to alter- 
nate; to follow by succession. — Turn and turn about, 
an alternate ratio of duty or obligation; as, to stand x 
treat for liquor, turn and turn about.— Turn of life. 
( Med.) The time of the final cessation of the menses in 
women. — Dunglison. 

Turn’‘again, in Aleska, an ‘sland at the entrance of 
Cook's Inlet, abt. 4 m. long wud 2 wide; Lat. 61° 8’ N, 
Lon. 150° 30’ W. 

Turn’-bench,n. A simple portable lathe, used by 
clockmakers and watchmakers, — Simmonds. 
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Turn'-eap, n. A cowl for a chimney, made to revolve! upsetting; aa, a turn-over in a slelgh.— A kind of jam) Tur'pitade, n. [Fr., from Lat. turpitudo.) State ot 


with the wind, 

‘Turn’‘coat, x. One who forsakes his party or princi- 
ples; a renegade; a rat. 

Turnetf. in the Caribbean Sen, a group of islands near 
the coast of British Honduras; Lat. 17° 36’ N., Lon. 
87° 46 W. 

Turn'er, n. One who turns; especially, one who per- 
forms the operation of turning things by means of a 
lathe; as, a wood- or ivory-turner, — Amoug the Ger- 
mans, a gymnast; an athlete. 

Turner, Joseren Wittiam MALLARD, the most distin- 
guished landscape painter of the Euglish school, B. in 
Loudon, 1769. Karly evincing a marked predilection 
for art, he, in 1789, entered as a student at the Royal 
Academy, where he studied assiduously for three years, 
and produced some of his minor pictures. In 1799, he 
was elected A.R. A., and. in 1802, became R.A. Down 
to this period he was principally known as a painter in 
water colors. Turning his attention to oils, he during 
the next half century exhibited more than 200 pictures, 
including some reproductions of nature of marvellous 
skill and beauty. Among his best works (the values of 
which average from $6,000 to $15,000) may be mentioned 
the Wreck ; the Old Temeraire ; the Burial af Wilkie ; 
the Death of Nelson; Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus ; 
Crossing the Brook ; Rome; Venice; Sun Rising Through 
a Mist; Wreck of the Minotaur; Bay of Baiæ: Dido 
builiing Carthage; Calais Pier, &., Ac. T., who has 
been styled the “ English Claude,” combined in his 
works comprehension and truth to nature. Brilliancy 
and fervor of imagination, and breadth of observation, 
are indeed conspicuous; but these ure only modes of that 
vivid, almost intuitive penetration with which he en- 
tered into the arcana of nature, As a colorist, T. ranks 
among the best painters of modern times. Unsocial 
and peculiar in his habits — penurious indeed, — T., in 
all that related to art, exhibited the most extended 
munificence. He bequeathed the greater bulk of his 
large fortune to found ulmshouses for the benefit of re- 
duced artists, and left his unsold pictures — many of 
them among his choicest examples —to the British 
uation, These works, about 100 in number. form the 
contents of the “ Turner Room,” in the National Gal- 
lery, London. D. 1851. 

Turner. in Maine, a post-vill. and twp. of Androscog- 
gin co., 27 m. W.S.W. of Augusta, 

Turnera‘cer, n. (Ant.) A small order of plants, 
alliance Violales. AG. Polypetalous flowers, perigy- 
nons contorted petals, forked styles, and exstipulate 
leu ves. — They are herbaceous plants, exclusively nu- 
tives of 8. America and West Indies. They have little 
economic interest. 

Turw’er's, in Nrw York, a post-village of Orange co., 
5. m. N. of New York city. 

Turn’ery, n. Art ofn turner; art or practice of form- 
ing into a cylindrical or other shape by the lathe, — 
Thiugs or wares formed by turning on the lathe. 

Turnhout. ((oorn’hout.) a town of Belgium. prov. of 
Antwerp. Manuf. Carpets, lace, paper, &c. Pop. 14.728. 

Turning, u. The process by which a circular form is 
given to wood and other materials by means of n lathe 
and cutting tools, as in wood or metal T.; or by the 
thrower’s wheel, which is a species of lathe, with shap- 
ing instruments, and in the mannfacture of eurthen- 
ware. The lathe by which ordinary wood T. is effected, 
called turning-lathe, is a machine for moving the ma- 
terial to be wrought in such a manner that, being fixed 
opposite to the tool, any point in the circumference will 
act upon the whole circle in exactly the same manner. 

Turn'ing-point, n. The point on which anything 
turns; that which decides a matter. 

Turnip. n. (Dan.: A. S. nape = Lat. napus, a kind of 
turnip The tur is unacconnted for. | ( Bot.) A bien- 
nisl plant of 9 Brassica, (B. rapa.) It has 
lyrate hispid leav & and the npper part of the root, es- 
pecially in cultivation, becomes swollen and fleshy. It 
is a native of Europe and the temperate parts of Asia, 
growing in borders of fields and waste places. It has 
been long cultivated, and is to be found in every garden 
of the temperate and cold parts of the world as a culi- 
nary esculent; in many countries it is also extensively 
grown in fields for feeding cattle and sheep. The culti- 
vated varivties are very numerous. In them, the upper 
part of the root assumes a globose, oblong, or roundish 
depressed form. Some ure common to the garden and 
the farm, and some of the largest kinds attain a 
size as to weigh 20 or 25 Ibs. Although the T. is of 
great value for feeding cattle, it is not very nutritious, 
no less than 90-96 parts of its weight actually consist- 
ing of water. The Swedish T. or Ruta Baga, exten- 
sively cultivated in Europe for feeding cattle, is regard- 
ed by some botanists as a variety of the same species, 
and by some asa variety of Brassica napus, but more 
generally as a variety of B. campestris, a species com- 
mon in corn-fields and sides of ditches in the north of 
Europe. The young leaves of the T. are good as greens, 
and particularly those of the Swedish 7., when it has 
beguy to sprout in spring. 

Tur’nip-fly, n. (Zu.) The Anthomya radicum, a 
dipterons insect of the fam. Muscide, which attacks the 
root of the turnip, whilst very young, and commits great 
ravages in turnip-fields. 

Turn key. u., pl. TuRNKEYS, a person who has charge 
of the keys of a prison for opening aud closing the doors. 

Turn’-out, u.; pl. TU nx-ours. Among workmen, a 
STRIKE, q. r.— Also, a workman out on strike. 

—A shout, or siding, on a railroad. — An equipage ; as, his 
carriage and horses formed n splendid turn-out. 

Net quantity of produce yielded. — Simmonds. 

Turn- over, n. Act or consequence of oversetting ; an 


Turn’-table, Turn’-plate, n. 


puff or pastry. 

An apprentice, in any trade, who is handed over from 
one master to another to complete his time. Simons. 

—a. That may be turned down, or over something else ; 
as, a turn-over wrist-band. 

Turnpike, u. (turn and pike.) Originally, a cross of 
two bars armed with pluas at the end, and turning on a 
pin; fixed to hinder horses from entering any gate by 
which the way is obstructed, in order to take toll, — 
Specifically, a TOLL-BAR, q. v.— A turnpike-road., (Col- 
loq.)— In Scotland, a winding stair in houses. 

—v.a. To form, as a public highway, in the manner of a 
turnpike read, 

Turn’pike-road, n. A public road or highway, made 
and kept in repair by tolls levied upon travellers and 
passengers who go along it. 

Turn’-serving, n. Actor practice of serving one's 
own turn or interest, to the exclusion of that of others. 

Turn'sole, n. (Bot.) See HELIOTROPIUM. 

(Chem.) A coloring matter used as a dye, and as a 
chemical test, to detect the presence of free acids. See 
CROZOPHOBA, and Lirmus. 

Turn spit. n. One who turns a spit in a kitchen; 
hence, a person engaged in some menial employment.— 
A variety of dog, allied to the terriers, so called from 
having formerly been employed to turn a wheel on 
which depended the spit for roasting meat in the kitchen. 

Turn’stile, n. [turn and stile.) A turnpike in a foot- 
path or h- rund. 

Turn stone. n. (Zoll.) A grallntorial bird of the fam. 
Hematopoide, and genus Strepsilas, so named from its 
turning over with its 
strong bill the stones 
and weeds along the 
margins of the sea 
and of lakes in search 
of insects, molluscs, 
as well as crustaceans 
which hide beneath 
them. The best known 
species, S. (nt#rpres, 
is about 9 inches long 
and 18 in alar extent, 

It is irregnlarly va- 

rieguted with Wack, 
dark rufous, an 
white. It is found 
throughout N. Amer- 
ica, on the Atlantic 
and Pacific shores. 


Fig. 2542. 
TURNSTONE, (S. interpres.) 


A circular table, 
with cross-rails fixed on its surface, supported by rollers, 
and capable of being turned on u central pivot, used for 
moving railroad-cars, trucks, &c., from one line of rails 
to another. 


Turpentine, (ter'pen-tine,) n. (Chem.) A semi-solid 


resinous substance, which exudes from various species 
of pine on cutting incisions in the bark. There are 
several kinds of 7, known in commerce; that obtained 
from the Pinus Abies constitutes common T. ; tbat from 
the Pinus Laviz, or common larch, is known as Venice 
T.; that from the Pistacia Lentiscus forms China T. ; 
and Canada balsam is obtained from the Abies balsamea. 
They all consist of various portions of resin, dissolved in 
the oil or essence of T. If the T. of the Pinus Abies is 
distilled with water, it yields about one fourth of its 
weight of the essence, oil, or spirits of FT, as it is vari- 
ously called. The oil passes over with the vapor of the 
water as a volatile limpid inflammable liquid, of a pe- 
culiar penetrating well-known balsamic odor, the resi- 
due in the retort being common resin or rosin. Oil of 
T. is a hydrocarbon, Ceyllya ; sp. gr. 0°864; boiling-point, 
32u9, It mixes freely with alcohol and ether, but not 
with water. It dissolves the fixed and exsential vils, 
resins, sulphur, phosphorus, and india-rubber. In its 
purified form it onatltntes the burning fluid known as 
camphene, Being a ready solvent of the gum resins, it 
is largely employed in the manufacture of varnish, also, 
in oil-paint, as a diluent of the oil. Oil of T. is a power- 
ful grease-solvent; but only the fresh oil should be used 
for this purpose, as, when kept for any length of time, it 
gradually oxidizes into a resin, which becomes dissolved 
in the remaining oil. Oil of T. is remardable in a chemi- 
cal point of view, on account of the number of singular 
compounds that may be obtained from it. With hydro- 
chloric acid it forms an artificial camphor, crystallizing 
in flattened rectangular prisms, which have an aromatic 
odor resembling oil of thyme. With water it forms crys- 
talline hydrates, and with oxygen acrystalline hydrated 
oxide. The monohydrate of T., or terpinni, is an oily 
liquid, boiling at 334°, and having an odor like hya- 
cinths. The oils of bergamot, neroli, lemon, thyme, 
caraway, and several others, contain hydrocarbons iso- 
meric with oil of T., hut they differ in their physical 
and chemical properties. Oil of T. is used as a burning 
fluid in Devilic’s lamp-furnace for obtaining high tem- 
peratures. It is used in medicine as a rnbefacient. It has 
also vermifuge properties, and stimulates the urinary 
orgaus very powerfully. Canada balsam, which is u 
very white resin dissolved in oil of T. is employed in 
varnish-making and mounting microscopic objects. The 
other T. are occasionally used in medicine 

Turpentine, in New Jersey, u vi age of Burlington 
co., I m. E. of Mount Holly. 

Tur'penzine. u. (Gem.) A ubetitute for turpen- 
tine, consisting of the lighter hydrocarbons, obtained 
from puraftine oil and petroleum. 

Turpeth’, Tunrrru. or Turrita MINERAL, n. (Chem.) 
The yellow basic sulphate of mercury, so called from its 
yellow color. Form. 3H¢0.30,. 
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Tur'tle-dove. n. 


departure trom the law of rectitude; moral deformity; 

shameful wickedness; inherent baseness or vileness of 

pasa in the human heart; extreme depravity; 
seness or vileness of words, thoughts, or actions. 

Tarquino, or Pico TURQUINO, (toor-kee’no,) a mountain 
of Cuba, 50 m. W. of Santiago de Cuba, 8,000 ft. high. 

Turquoise, (-koiz’ or keez’,) n. Fr, said to be so called 
from having been first brought from Turkey.) (Afin.) A 
bluish-green stone much used in jewelry. It is an 
amorphous form of hydrated phosphate of alumina. 
The fluest kinds of turquoise are obtained from Persia 
and Arabia; but it is also found in Saxony. 

Tur rel. u. A cooper’s tool. 

Tur'ret. u. [Gnel. turaid; W. twred, from twr, a tower. ] 
(Arch.) A small tower, attached to, and forming part 
of, another tower, or placed at the angles of a church 
or public building. ` 


Tur'reted. Turrie'ulated. p. a. Having the form 


of a tower or turret.—Exhibiting turrets. 


Tur'ret-ship, u. (Naval.) A species of iron-clad war 


vessel, in which the guns are carried in one or more 
iron turrets, which muy be rotated either by hand- 
winches or by a steam-engine, so that the guns may be 
fired in any required direction. There are two varieties 
of T. S, of which the earliest and best is that which was 
invented by Captain John Ericsson of New York. The 
other variety — which in many of its features resembles 


the plan of Ericsson—is known as the system of Captuin 
Cowper Coles, R. N., (though invented by Mr. Theodore 
R. Timby of N. Vork.) and this system has been adopted 
to some extent in the British navy (see Fig. 2543), while 
the American navy has adopted the system of Ericsson, 
usually called the Monitor system (Fig. 1835). One of the 
principal points of difference between the Monitor and the 


Fig. 2543. GLISH TURRET-SHIP. 
(The Royal Sovereign.) 
British T. & is, that its hulls are almost entirely sub- 
merged, the turret or turrets being wholly above the 
upper deck; while, in the latter, the hulls rise higher 
from the water, and the turrets are sunk below the deck, 
except in so far as is absolutely necessary for discharging 
the ordnance. See VESSELS, ARMORED, p. 2448. 


Tursheez, (toor-sheez’,) a city of Khorassan, in Persia, 


situate on the borders of the Great Salt Desert, 75 m. 
from Mushed. Pop. Unascertained. 


Tur'tle. u. [A. S. tortel, a turtle- dove, — a name subse- 


quently applied by sailors to the marine chelonians of 
the W. Indies.) (Zust.) The name popularly applied 
to the marine chelonian reptiles, the characters of which 
are given under the name of the order CigtoNIA. The 
Turtles form the sub-order Chelonii, divided into the 
two families Cheloniidae and Sphargidide. The lat 
ter has been described under its name. The Chelo- 
nioidw. or Loggerhead family, comprises turtles whose 
general form is somewhat like a heart flattened on one 
side, and furnished in frunt with a pair of large, flat, 
wing-like, scaly flippers, and behind with a pair of scaly 
rudders. — The best known variety of the edible species 
of T. is the Green T. (Chelonia mydas,) of the warm parts 
of the Atlantic coast of America. It attains a length 
generally of 5 or 6 feet, and of from 500 to 600 pounds 
weight, The flesh of this 7. is peculiarly delicate, and 
the eggs are likewise esteemed a great dainty. They 
are generally taken by watching them when they come 
on shore on moonlight nights for the purpose of de- 
positing their eggs, when their captors secure them by 
turning them on their backs, so that they cannot escape 
by running off, They are often met with in the Atlantic, 
sometimes 1,200 miles from laud, where they are easily 
captured when asleep on the surface of the water. The 
Hawk's-bill, or Tortoise- shell T., Eretmochelys imbricata, 
is another species, and does not attain so large a size 
as the one jnst described, seldom being found to exceed 
200 pounds in weight. It is found in the warm parts 
of the Atlantic, and also in the Indian Ocean, but is 
not much thought of, as its flesh is very coarse and in- 
ferior to that of the green T. It is called the hawk’s- 
bill 7. from the curved and pointed form of the upper 
jaw (Fig. 575), which, however, presents but very little 
resemblance to the beak of any bird of prey. This T. 
is much sought after for the value of its shell, which is 
converted into the best “ tortoise-shell” of commerce, 
The largest species of the family is termed the Logger. 
head Thalassochelys canuana, which is found in the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean seas. This species generally 
feeds on mollusca, and its flesh is consequently unfit 
for food, besides being highly poisonous. The shell, too, 
is not worth much, and the only thing which it is valued 
for is a large quantity of oil which it yields, and which 
burns very well in lamps. 

(Haut.) A species of pigeon of the 
Old World, Columba turtur, family Cdumbide, celebrated 
for its gentleness and plaintive notes. Itis 11-12 inches 
long; the upper parts tawny slate-color, spotted witb 
brown; the breast brownish, other under parts white 
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Tur'tle. in Wisconsin, a township of Rock co.; pop. 
abt. 1,274. 

Tur'tle Bay, lies on the W. const of Africa. 

Turtle Creek, in Ohrin, a township of Shelby co.: pop. 
abt. 1,300. — A township of Warren co.; pop. abt. 4,000. 

Turtle Creek, in Pennsylrania, enters the Monon- 
gahela River trom Alleghany co.—A post-village of Alle- 
ghany co., 12 m. S.E. of Pittsburg. 

Turtle Creek, in Wisemsin, rises in Walworth co., 
and falls into Rock River from Rock co. 

Tur'tle-shell, n. Same as 'TORTOISE-SHELL, q. v. 

Turyassu’, « river of Brazil, enters the Atlantic at 
the Bay of Turyassu between the provs. of Maranhão 
and Para, after a N.W. course of 350 m. 

Tuscaloo’sa, in Alabama, a N.W. central co.; area, 
1,620 sq. m. Rivers. Black Warrior, and Sipsey or New 
River. Surface, hilly ; soil, very fertile. Min. Iron, stone 
coal, and limestone. Cup. Tuscaloosa. Pop. abt. 25,000. 
— À town, cap. of the above co., 125 m. N.W. of Mont- 
gomery ; Lat. 33°12’ N, Lon. 87° 42’ W. 

Tuscaloo’sa River, in Alabama. See BLACK WARRIOR. 

Tus enn, n. (Grog.) A native of Tuscany. 

Tus’can Order, n. (Arch.) One of the five Classic 
orders, being a Roman modification of the Doric style 
with unfluted columns, and without triglyphs. It is the 
simplest of the orders. 

Tus’cany. bg Tosca'na.] Formerly, a sovereign grand- 
duchy of Italy, in the central part of the Peninsula, 
lying for the most part 8. and W. of the Apennines, in 
Lat. 42° 20” to 449 10’ N., and Lon. 10° 15’ to 12° W K.; 
area, 8,440 sq.m. The N. and N.E. of the country is filled 
with monntains, whence numerous rivers and streams 
flow down to the sea, the most important of which are 
the Arno, the Serchio, and the Ombrone. This district 
is also the source of the Tiber. The rest of 7. is an un- 
dulating region of hills and dales, except the cousts, 
which are flat and marshy. Of these marsh-lands, the 
largest is (or was) the Maremma. The principal crops 
are maize, wheat, rye, and barley. Wine and oil are 
also abundantly produced. Mules, cattle, and sheep are 
reared in great numbers; there are flourishing manu- 
factures of silks, woollens, and straw (fur hats;) and a 
very considerable trade is carried on in articles of mar- 
ble, alabaster, porcelain, coral, wax, K. The chief city, 
Florence, has been for some years the capital of Italy, 
now transferred to Rome. Other important places are 
Leghorn, Pisa, Siena, and Arezzo. . is familiar to the 
reader of ancient history under the names of Etruria 
and Tyrrhenia. It was overrun by the “ barbarians ” in 
the öth century. Held at first as a duchy and fief of 
Lombardy, it was afterwards ruled by the family of the 
Medici, aud on their extinction, by a younger branch of 
the imperial house of Austria. In 1560, the National 
Assembly at Florence unanimously voted its annexation 
to Sardinia. It has been since divided into 8 provinces, 
with a total pep. of 2,142,525. 

Tuscarawas, ((us-ku-raio'wuss,) in Ohio,a river which 
rises in Stark co., and flowing: S.W., unites with the 
Walhonding River at Coshocton to form the Muskingum. 
—An E co.; area, 520 sq. m. Rivers. Tuscarawas River, 
and Stillwater and Sugar creeks Surface, undulating; 
soil,fertile Min. Iron and stone coal. Cup. New Phila- 
delphia. Pop. abt. 40,000. — A township of Stark co.; 
pop. abt. 2,700. 

Tuscaro’ra, in Jwa, a village of Lee co. 

Tuscaro’ra, in New York, a village of Niagara co., 
abt. 3 m. E. of Lewistown. — A township of Steuben 
co.; pop. abt. 2,100. 

Tuscaro’ra, in Pennsylvania, a township of Bradford 
co.; pop. abt. 1,200. — A township of Juniata co.; pop. 
abt. 1,600. — A township of Perry co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 
—A post-vill. of Schuylkill co., 73 m. N. E. of Harrisburg. 

Tuscaro’ra Creek, in Virginia, flows into the Poto- 
muc from Berkeley co. 

Tuscarora Creek, in New Vork, enters Lake On- 
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covering the Capitol from the Sabines, B. c. 458. War 
having been declared against it by the Romans, Camil- 
lus, at the head of the army, on entering the city, found 
the people engaged in their ordinary occupations, and 
received a most friendly welcome, (a proceeding that led 
to a closer alliance between the two powers,) B. c. 378. 
For several centuries, its counts held so much power in 
Rome that they could almost insure the elevation of 
their own nominee to the papal chair. Continued con- 
tests between the two cities in the 12th cent. led to the 
destruction of 7. in 1168. It never recovered from this 
blow; but lower down there arose from its ruins the 
small town of FRASCATI, q. v. 

Tuscumbia, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Miller 
co., 35 m. 8.8.W. of Jefferson City. 

Tush, interj. Pshaw!—uan exclamation expressive of 
rebuke, unbelief, or contempt; as, tush, it is absurd! 

Tush, n. A horse’s tusk, or long, pointed tooth. 

Tusk, n. [A. S. tusc; Fris, tusch ; Ir. csg. The long, 
pointed tooth of certain rapacious, carnivorous, or pug- 
nacious animals; us, the tusk of a wild boar, 

Tusked, Tusk’y,a. Furnished or armed with tusks. 

Tuske'gee, in Alabama, a post-village, cap. of Macon 
co., 40 m. N.E. of Montgomery. 

Tus’pan, or Tusapan, in Mexico, aseaport-town of Vera 
Cruz, on the Gulf of Mexico, 145 m. N.W. of the city of 
Vera Cruz: pop. abt. 1,200, 

Tus’sac-grass, Tus‘sock-grass, n. (Bot.) A 
European plant, genus Ductylis, (D. cæspitosa,) remark- 
able for its great tufts, sometimes 5 or 6 feet in height. 

Tus‘sey’s Mountain, in /*nnsylvania, extends 
S.W. from the N. of Centre co. to the 8. of Bedford co. 

Tussie'ular, a. [From Lat. tussis, a cough.) Pertain- 
ing, or having reference, to a cough. — Dunglison. 

Tussila' go. n. [Lat. tussis, a cough.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, order Asterucem, having bractem with a mem- 
branous edge, a naked receptacle, a hairy pappus; the 
florets of the ray pistilliferous, in many rows, tongue- 
shaped; those of the disc perfect, few. T. petasites, the 
Pestilent-wort, or Butter-burr, is a European medicinal 


Fig. 2544. — colr's-roor, (T. farfara.) 


herb. The only American species is T. farfara, the 
Colt’s-foot, or Horse-fuot (Fig. 2544). It has yellow 
flowers, with very narrow rays, and is found in wet 
laces, brook-sides, in the N. and Middle States. It has 
ong been used as a popular remedy iu chronic coughs 
and other pulmonary complaints. 


tario from Niagara co. 

Tuscarora Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters the Ju- 
niata River from Juniata co. 

Tuscaro’ra Moun'tain, in Pennsylvania, extends 
from the Juniata River S.W. along the E. border of Ju- 
niata and Fulton cos., thence 8. into Maryland as Cove 
Mountain. 

Tuscaro’ras, a tribe of N. American Indians, who, at 
the settlement of N. Carolina, had 15 towns on the Tar 
and Neuse rivers, and 1,200 warriors. In 1711, they be- 
gan a war with the settlers, and after a series of savage 
encounters, were defeated, and joined the Iroquois in 
the State of New York, where they became allies of the 
English, and where about 50 families, who have adopted 
the habits of civilization, still remain. 

Tus'ci, n. pl. (Anc. Hist.) The name given by the Ro- 
mans to the ancient inhabitants of Etruria or Tuscany, 
and the people existing when Rome was founded, and 
till Etruria became a portion of the Roman Empire. 

Tuseo'la, in Ilinois, a post-village, cup. of Douglas co., 
150 m. š W. of Chicago; pop. abt. 2,500. 

Tuscola, in Michigan, an E. co., bordering on Saginaw 
Bay, area, 825 sq. m. Rivers. Cass nnd Sebewaning 
River, and White Creek. Surface, undulating; soil, gen- 
erally fertile. Cap. Vassar. Jp. in 1880, 25,739.— A 
village and ih of Livingston co., 30 m. E. of Lan- 
eing. —A post-village and township of ‘Tuscola co., 24 m. 
N. of Flint; pop. nbt 930. 

Tus cor. u. The tusk of the horse. 

Tus'culum. (Anc. Geng.) A city of Latium, was 


found- 
ed, according to tradition, by Telegonus, son of Ulysses 


aud Circe, abt. u. O. 1200. Having become a dependency 
of Alba, it recovered its liberty abt. B.C. 641. It wasut- 
tacked by the Volsci and the Equi B. c. 461, and re- 
ceived assistance from Rome against its assailants, in 
return for which the Tusculaus aided the Romans in re- 


Tus‘sock-moth, z. (Zoll.) A name given by col- 
lectors to moths of the fam. Bombycide, comprising the 
genera Halesidota or Lephocampa, and Orgyia, whose 
lurve are short, thick, with a crest of tufts along the 
back, und which, in the caterpillar state, bave long pen- 
cils of hair projecting before and behind the body. 

Tus’ten, in New York, a township of Sullivan co.; pop. 
abt. 1.200. 

Tus’teren. an island off the W. coast of Norway, im- 
mediately to the W. of Christiansand. It is 12 m. long, 
with a breadth of 6 m. 

Tut, interj. An exclamation employed in rebnking, 
checking, or manifesting contempt or disbelief; — it is 
synonymous with tush; as,“ Tut, tut! here's a man- 

nerly forbearance.” N. 

—n. an.] An imperial or royal ensign, consisting in a 
golden globe with a cross upon it. 

|Tut’-bargain, n. A burgain by the lump. 

Tutbury, uber- re,) u town of England, in Stafford- 
shire, on the Dove, noted for its ancient castle, now in 
ruins, in which Queen Mary of Scotland was confined 
for some time. 1. 2,200. 

Tu’telage, n. [Fr. tutéle, from L. Lat tutela.) Guardian- 


ship: protection; state of being under a guardian. 
Tu'telar, Tu’telary, a. (rr tutélaire.| Guardian ; 
protecting; having the gnardianship or charge of pro- 
tecting a person or a thing; as, a tutelary divinity. 
Tat hill. in New York, a post-village of Ulster co. 
Tutor. n. [Fr. turur, from Lat. tutor, a watcher.] A 
protector, defender, or preserver ; one who watches over 
another; — hence, specifically, a guardian; one who is 
chosen to look to the persons and estates of children 
left by their parents in their minority; — also, one who 
has the charge of instructing another, or others, as the 
children of a family in various branches, or in any de- 
partment of human learning or morals; a preceptor; a 
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teacher; as, a private tutor, that is, one who instructs 
his pupils by private tuition. — In the English univer. 
sities, n member of some college or hall, generally a fel- 
low, who superintends the studies of the under-gradu- 
ates. — In American colleges, an instructor of a lower 
grade than a professor. 

—v.n. To have the guardianship or charge of; to instruct; 
to teach. — To play the pedagogue; to act the tutor to- 
ward; to treat magisterially or severely; as, I am not 
to be tutored by men of 2 stamp. 

Tu torage, Tu’torship, u. Office or occupation 
ofa tutor; guardianship; tutelage. 

Tu toress, Tu’trix, „. A female tutor; a governess. 

Tutorial. a. late Lat. kutortus.] Pertaining to, or 
characterized by, the acts of n tutor or preceptor. 

Tuto’ya, n seaport-town of Brazil, on the Atlantic, 160 
m. E. of Maranhao. 

Tutti, (GG6t'te,) n. pl. [It. from Lat. totus, the whole.) 
(Mus.) A direction to performers that all the parts are 
to be played together. 

3 m,a town of Germany, in Würtemberg, on 
the Danube, 20 m. from Sigmaringen: pop. 5,878. 

Tutty, n. [L Lat. tutia.) An impure oxide of zinc, 
collected from the chimneys of smelting-furnaces. 

Tux’tla, in Mexico, a town of Chiapas, 37 m. W. of Ciu- 
dad Real; pop. abt. 6,000, 

Tuy, (¢we,) a fortified town of Spain, in Galicia, on the 
Minho, 20 m. from Pontevedra; pep. 4,500. 

Tay é@re, (twee-er’,) n. {Fr} (Metall.) A conical orifice 
in a blast furnace, in which tapered pipes are placed for 
imparting the blast.—Ure. 

Tver, or TW, (twair,) a city of Russia in Kurope, cap. 
of a govt, of same name, at the confluence of the Twerza, 
the Volga, and the Tmaza, 100 m. from Moscow, on the 
high-road between that city and St. Petersburg. It is a 
place of considerable activity. Pop. 28,700. 

Twaddle, twdd’di,) v. n. To twattle; to prate much 
in a weak, silly manner, like a person in his dotage. 

—n. Twattle; empty, silly talk; fustian; insignificant 
discourse; gabble; bosh; idle verbiage. 

Twad'dler, n. One who talks twaddle, or prates in a 
wenk or senseless manner. 

Twad'dling, n. Silly talk; idle verbiage: gabble. 

Twain, d. orn. (A. S. twegen.) Two; — à word seldom 
used, except poetically and in burlesque; as, “ United, 
yet divided, twain at once.” — Cowper. 

Twang, v. n. (Sansk. dhvani, a sound.] To sound with 
a quick, sharp, strident noise; to muke the sound of a 
string which is stretched and suddenly pulled; to twan- 
gle or twank; as, the twanging of a banjo. 

—v.a. To make to sound sharply, as by pulling a tense 
string, and letting it go suddenly. 

—n. A sharp, quick, vibrating sound ; as, the fang of a 
bowstring. 

—An affected modulation of the voice; a kind of nasal 
sound; as, his speech is all twang and tautology. 

Twan’kay, u. The most inferior kind of green tea, 

Twas, (twoz.) A contraction of it was. 

Twattle, ((wdl'll,) v. d. and n. Same as TWADDLE, g. u 

Twat'tler,n. A TWADDLER, q. v. 

Tway'-biade, Twy’-blade, n. (Bat.) See LISTER, 
and LIPARIS. 

Tweak, ((werk,) v.a. [A. S. twiccian, to twitch.] To 
twitch; to pinch and pull with a sudden jerk; as, to 
tweak a person's nose, 

—n. A sharp pinch, pull, or twist. 

Tweed, n. A light, twilled cotton or woollen stuff 
used for sammer clothing.—Simmonds. 

Tweed, a large river of Scotland on the English Border, 
rises in Peeblesshire, und, taking a course nearly N.E., 
drains almost all the E. portion of the Scottish Lowlands, 
and enters the North Sea at Berwick, 

Tweed, Wau M. See RING, TAMMANY, p. 2116. 

Tweed ‘dale, the popular name of the Scottish co. of 
Peebles. 

Tweedie, (twé'di,) v.a. To handle gingerly ;—having 
reference to inartistic vielin-playing ;—hence, to allure; 
to wheedle; to coax by blandishments; as, a wife twee- 
dies her husband into good humor. 

Tweese, Tweeze, n. A surgecn’s case of instruments. 

Tweezers, n. pl. [From Fr. étuis, cases.) Nippers; 
small pincers used to pluck out hairs, formerly carried 
by Indies in an étui at the side. 

Twelfth, a. [A. S. twelfta.] The second after the 
tenth ; — the ordinal of twelve.—Forming or being one 
of twelve equal parts into which a thing is divided. 

—n. The quotient of a unit divided by twelve; one of 
twelve equal parts. 

(Mus.) An interval including an octave and a fifth. 
— The name of a stop in an organ. 

Twelfth’-cake, n. An ornamented cake distributed 
among friends or visitors on the festival of Twelfth- 
night. — Simmonds. 

Twelfth’-day, Twelfth’-tide, n. The twelfth 
day after Christmas, being the festival of the Epi 
PHANY, Q. v. 

Twelfth-night, n. The evening of the Epiphany, 
n festival of the Church of Rome. 

Twelve, d. [A S. twrlf; D. twaalf.) One more than 
eleven; ten und two more; twice six; a dozen. 

Twelve tables. See TABLE. 

—n. The number which consists of ten and two; the 
sum of twice six.— A symbol expressing twelve units, 
as 12, or XII. 

Twelve’-month, u. A year, as consisting of twelve 
calendar months; as, “Not twice a twelve-month you 
appear in print.” — Pope. 

Twelve'-pence, n. A shilling sterling, equivalent to 
abont 25 cents. 

Twelve’-penny, a. Worth a shilling; sold for a 
shilling or twelve-pence. 
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Twelve’-score, a. and n. Twelve times twenty, or two 
hundred and forty. 

Twelve Tables. (Roman Hist.) The decemvirs 
appointed at Rome B. C. 4 l, drew up u code of civil 
Jaw, which was engraved upon 10 tables of brass, and 
called the Ten Tables. Two more were added B. c. 450, 
and the code received the name of the Twelve Tables. 

Twen’tieth, a. [A. S. twentigtha.] The ordinal of 
twenty — Being, or forming, one of twenty equal parts 
into which a thing is divided. 

—n. One of twenty equal parts; the quotient of a unit 
divided by twenty. 

(Mus ) Au interval embracing two octaves and asixth. 

Twen'ty,a. [A S. twentig.) Two tens or twice ten; 
a score. — Proverbially, wn indefinite number; as, I do 
not like him for twenty reasons. 

—n. The sum of twelve and eight, or twice ten.—A sym- 
bol designating twenty units, as 20, or XX. 

Twen'ty-fold, a. Twenty times as many, 

Twen'ty-fours, n. (Print.) A sheet of paper which, 
when printed, folds into 24 leaves or 48 pages; — the 
book is called a Hmo 

Twi'bil. n. [A. S. twibill.) A reaping-hook ; also, a 
kind of mattock. 

Twice, adv. [Icel. trisvar.] Two times; once and 
aguin; once repeated; as, I twice called upon you. — 
Doubly ; in twofold quantity or measure; as, he is twice 
as good a fellow as the other, 

Twickenham, (en,) a village of England, in 
Middiesex, on the Thames, opposite Richmond, 12 m. 
from London. It is the burial-place of Pope. Pop. 7,000. 

Twiſallow. (Cs) v.n. To plough a secund time; 
—said of land in fallow 

Twig, n. A. S. twigg.) A small flexible shoot or branch 
of a tree or other plant, of no definite length or size. 

—v.a. To take notice of, without being observed; us, 
twiy what that fellow is abont.—To comprehend ; to take 
the meaning of: as, do you twig me ? (Colloq. and vulgar.) 

Twiggs, in Georgia, a S. central co.; area, 400 aq. m. 
Rirers. Ocmulgee, also Big Sandy and Turkey creeks 
Surface, diversified; oi, generally fertile. Capital, 
Marion. 

Twig’ Ry. a. Full of, or abounding with twigs. 

Twilight. (lit) n. [A. S. tweon-leoht ] The faint or 
dubious light which is reflected upon the earth after 
sunset and before sunrise ; crepuscular light.—Hence, 
a dim or faint light generally —An obscure or uncer- 
tain view; as, tho twilight of the barbaric ages, 

=a. Faint; dimly or imperfectly illuminated; shaded. 

— (Ast.) See SUPPLEMENT, page 2408. 

—Perceived or performed by twilight. 


Twill, a. (Scot. tweel, twredle, from A. S. tweede, double, 
twotuld ] To weave so as to form into n double texture; 
to weave in such a manner as to produce a kind of diag- 
onal ribbed appearance upon the surface of the cloth. 

on. A variety of textile fabric in which a kind of dingo- 
nal ribbed appearance is produced upon the surface of 
the cloth. — A spool for winding thread or yarn ou. 

Twil'ly.n. Sev WILLY, 

Twin, u. [Icel. (run,, twins; A. S. twinan, to make 
double.] One of two brought forth at a birth, particu- 
larly by an animal that ordinarily produces but one; — 
used mostly in the plural, twins, and applied to the 
young of beasts, aa well as to human beings.—One bear- 
ing u striking resemblance or analogy to another. 

—(pl.) (Astron.) See GEMINI. 

ea. Noting one of two born at a birth: as, a (win brother 
or sister.—Noting one of a pair bearing a striking re- 
semblance to each other; being in the relation of a twin 
to something else: — frequently betore to. 

(Min.) Presenting two united crystals. 
(Bot.) Expanding into two protuberances, as an anther. 

-v. u. To be born at the same birth. — To be paired, or 
matched. 

Twin, in Ohio, a township of Preble co.; pop. abt. 2,400. 
—A township of Ross co.; pop. abt. 3,300. 

Twin’-born, a. Born at the same time. 

Twine, v.a. [A. S. twinan.] To twist together, as two 
into one; to wind, us one thread or cord around an- 
other, or as any flexible substance around another 
body; to unite closely; as, twined silk.— To cling to 
closely; to embrace; to gird; to entwine; to gird 
closely about. 

=v. n. To unite closely, as by twisting. 

Friends who twine in love unseparable."—Shaks. 


To wind; to bend: to meander; to make turns, as a 
river.— To ascend spirally around a support, as a climb- 
ing plant; as, the (wining clematis. 

—n. (D. %.] Act of twining or winding round. — A 
twist; a convolution; as, the ivy’s amorous twine. 
( Philips.) — A strong thread, cord, or string, composed 
of two or three smaller threads or strands twisted to- 
gether; as, a ball of twine. 

Twine-Hlower, n. (Bot.) See LInnaa. 

Twine’-reeler, n. A machine for twisting twine. 

Twinge, (twinj,) v.a. [Another form of twilch, q. v.] 
To twitch; to pinch; to tweak — To affect or torment 
with a sharp, sudden pain, as if by pinching. 

v n. To suffer a keen, darting, or shooting pain; to ex- 

perience an acute local pain, like a twitch, 
n. A twitch; a pinch; a tweak; us, a twinge by the 
ear. — A sudden, sharp pain; a shooting local pain of 
momentary continuance ; as, a twinge of the gout. — A 
sharp rebuke of conscience. 

Twinkle, (twins’l.) v. n. [A. S. twinclian, formed from 
wink, with the prefix ed, signifying again, anew.) To 
wink repeatedly; to open and shut the eyes by turns; 
to blink, — To sparkle; to flash at intervalas; to shine 
with a tremulous intermitted light, or with a broken 
quivering light; as, a twinkling stur. 
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Twinkle, Twinkling, n. A repeated winking or 
blinking; a quick motion of the eye. — The time of a 
wink; m moment; an instant; us, they vanished in a 
twinkling. —A shining with intermitted, tremulous 
light, as the fixed stars. 

Twin’‘kler, n. One who, or that which twinkles, or 
blinks; a winker, 

Twin Lakes, in Minnesota, a post-village, cap. of 
Carlton co., abt. 22 m. W.8.W. of Superior City. 

Twin’-leaf, n. (,.) Sve Jerrensonia, 

Twi ike, a. Having a close resemblance; being a 
double or counterpart. 

Twin’-likenmess, n. A resemblance as close as that 
observed between twins. 

Twin ling, n. (From twin.) A twin lamb. 

TwWi s (¢wind,) u. Produced at one birth, like twins: 
united. 

Twin'ner. n. A breeder of twins. 

Twins’burg, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 
Summit co., 143 m. . of Columbus, 

Twire, u. A thread; a twisted filament. 

Twirl, v.a. [A. S. tawiril, a flail.) To whirl round 
with rapidity; to move or turn round with velucity by 
the fingers; as, to twirl a castanet. 

—v.n. To be whirled round with rapidity; to revolve 
with a quick motion. 

—n. Arapid whirl; a quick, circular motion; rupid ro- 
tation; twist: convolution. 

Twist, v.a. A. S. getwisun.) To unite by winding one 
thread, strand, or other flexible substance round an- 
other; to form by couvolution; as, to twist a cord.— To 
form into a thread by many fine filaments ; us, to twist 
cotton. — To contort; to writhe; to complicate ; to con- 
volve; as, to twist n roll of tobacco.— Hence, to pervert; 
to garble; to cause to deviate from the right torm or 
meaning ; to turn from x straight line: as, to twist a re- 
lation of facts. — To wind; to encircle; to unite by in- 
tertexture of parts; as, to twist a made-up narrative. — 
To insinuate; to wriggle; — used reflexively ; as, self 
interest (wists itself into every business of life. 

—v. n. ‘To be twisted; to be contorted or united by wind- 
ing round each other. 

—n. A contortion; aconvolution; a writhe; a flexure; 
as, a twist in the muscular fibres of an animal. — Man- 
ner of twisting; form received by twisting —That 
which is twisted; as, (I.) A curd, thread, or anything 
flexible formed by winding strands or separate filaments 
ronud each other. (2.) A kind of cotton yarn, of several 
varieties. (3.) A kind of sewing silk, used by tailors, 
&c. (4.) A small twisted roll of dough, baked into bread, 
(5.) A small roll of tobacco; as, Limerick twist. (6.) A 
beverage concocted of giu aud brandy mixed. (Colloq. 
and vulgar.) 

( Weaving.) A warp which can be joined to another 
by twisting. 

Twister, n. One who twists; a rope-maker ;— also, 
One who joins the ends of threads together, in weaving. 

(Man.) The inner part of the thigh, which takes the 
proper grip of the saddle. 

Twit, v.a. (A S. edwitan.] To taunt, upbraid, re- 
proach, revile, or rebuke, as for some previous act de- 
serving of censure. 

Twiteh, (twich,) v.a. [A. S. twicctan.) To pull with 
u sudden jerk ; to pluck with x short, quick motion; tu 
snatch ; ns, to twitch one by the sleeve. 

—n. A short, sudden, quick pull; a snatch; a pull with 
a jerk. — A short spasmodic contraction of the fibres or 
muscles; as, a convulsive twilch of the face, 

Twitch’er, n. One who, or that which twitches, 

Twiteh'ing. n. Act of pulling with a Jerk; — also, 
the act of suffering spasmodic contractions. 

Twitch’-grass, n. The Conch-grass. See Triticum. 

Twit'ter, v. a. [Ger. zwitschern. to chirp.) To make 
a succession of small, tremulous, intermitted sounds; 
as, a twiltering swallow.— To have a tremulous motion 
of the nerves. — To titter; to giggle; to laugh in a half- 
suppressed manner. 

Twitter, n. (From twit.) One who twits, censures, 
or reproaches. 
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Two'-foot, (/) a. Measuring two feet, long, thick, 
or wide; as, a two-foot rule. 

Two’-handed, a. Having two hands; —an epithet 
commonly used as an equivalent to large, strong, power- 
Jul.— Requiring the two bands to grasp; as, a two- 
handed sword. 

Two'-parted, a. (Bot.) Bipartite. 

Two'-pence, u. (fo, colloq and vulg. ttip’pens.) In 
England, a sinall coin or mouey of account, equivalent 
to two pennies. 

Two'-penny, (tod-, colloq. titp-,) a. Of the value of two · 
pence. 

Two'-ply, a. Double; consisting of two thicknesses, 
as cloth, Kc. — Woven into a double thickness, by two 
sets of thread of the warp and weft respectively, as 
carpeting. 

Two-ranked, (dn t.) a. (Bot.) Distichous. 

Two Rivers, in Pennsylvania, u village of Pike cos 
near the junction of the Delaware and Lackawaxen. 
Two Rivers, in Wisconsin, a post-village aud town- 
ship of Manitowoc county, 15 miles north-east of Man- 

itowoc. 

Two Sie'ilies, (KINGDOM or THE.) See NAPLES. 

Two’-tongued, (tun,) a. Double-tongued ; hence, 
deceitful; insincere, 

Ty bee Island, in Tybee Bay, Georgia, at the entrance 
of Savannah River, has a fixed light 80 It. high at the 
N. end; Lat. 32° N, Lon. 80° 52’ W. 

Ty burn, the name of a place notorious in the criminal 
annals of England, was the place of public execution for 
malefactors prior to the year 1783. It was situated near 
the present N.E. corner of Hyde Park, London, in the 
centre of the fashionable and magnificently built quarter 
of the metropolis now called Tyburnia. 

Ty’cho Brahe. See BRAHE. 

Ty cock tow Island, (ti-kok-tou’,)in the Canton River, 
China, It is 8 in. long, with a breadth of 6 m. 

Tycoon’, n. [Jap] See Japan. 

Tye, v. u. anden. An old orthography of TIE, q. v. 

Ty er, n. One who ties, attaches, or unites. 

Tye River, in Virginia, flows S. E. into James River 
from Nelson co. 

Ty'gart’s Valley River, in W. Virginia, rises in 

ndolph co., aud unites with the W. Fork of the Mo- 
nongahela, 1 m. S. of Fairmont in Marion co., after a 
N. course of 150 m. 

Tying, ppr. of Tie. q. v. 

Tyke, ((K.) n. A Scottish and north of England term 
tor a dog; also applied, with some degree of contempt, 
to a man; us, a Yorkshire tyke. 

Tyler. u. [Fr. tailleur.) Among the Freemasons, one 
who guards the door of a lodge sitting in council, with 
a drawn sword. 

Ty ler, Joux, 10th President of the U. States, B. in 

harles City co., Va., 1790, was the 2d son of John Tyler, 
a distinguished patriot of the Revolution, who afterwards 
became speaker of the Virginia House of Delegates, gov- 
ernor of the State, and judge of the Federal Court of Ad- 
miralty. John entered William and Mary College at 12, 
and graduating nt 17, was admitted to the bar at 19, when 
he almost immediately entered upon a large practice. 
At 21, he was elected to the State legislature, support- 
ing the policy of Jefferson, Madison, and the Democratic 
party. He was almost unanimously re-elected 5 times; 
and, in 1816, entered Congress. During his long con- 

essionnl carcer, he sustained all the measures of the 
Binto Rights party. In 1525, he was elected governor 
ot Virginia; and in 1827, senator in Congress. He sup- 
ported General Jackson and the Democratic policy; but 
sided with Mr. Calhoun on the question of nullification, 
At a later period, however, 1533-34, he supported Mr. 
Clay’s resolutions of censnre on General Jackson for re- 
moving the government deposits from the U. S. Bauk. 
From this period, he became an active partisan of Henry 
Clay, the candidate of the Whig party; and in 1840, 
was elected Vice-President of the United States, with 
General Harrison as President. President Harrison died 
April 2, 1841, a month after his inanguration, by which 
Mr. T. became President. He began his administration 
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From the verb filter.] A small, tremulous, intermit- 
ted sound or noise ; as, the twitter of certain birds. — A 
slight, tremulous agitation of the nerves. — À titter; a 
giggle; a half-restrained fit of laughter. 

Twittering, n. Act of one who. or that which twit- 
ters — A state of tremulous agitation, or nervousness 
arising from suspense or expectancy. 

Twit'tingly. adv. Ina twitting manner. 

Twit'tle-iwat'tle. n. See VITTLE-TATTLE. (Vulgar.) 

Twixt. (¢wikst,)a. A contraction of betwixt, used col- 
loqnially, and in poetry. 

Two, (too) a. [A. S. twá, twegen; D. twee; Icel, tod; 
Fr. deur.) One and one, 

(Note. Two is extensively nsed as a prefix in the con- 
struction of self-explanatory compounds, denoting some- 
thing designed tor. or applicable to, two objects; as, 
two-eared, two-handed. twe-horse, two-leaved, two-story, 
two-valved, and the like.) 

—n. The number which consists of one and one; the 
number greater than one and less than three. —A sym- 
bol expressing two units, as 2, or ii. | 

Two Creeks, in Wisconsin. a vill. and twp. of Manito- 
wo co, abt. IS m. N. N. E. of Manitowoc. 

Two'-decker, (-déir,)n. (Nary.) A ship of war 
having two tiers of guns. 

Two'-faced, (-fast,) a. Having two faces or visages, 
like the Koman deity Janus ;—hence, insincere; deceit- 
ful; given to equivocation or double-denling; as, a two- 
faced person. 

Two fold. a. Double; duplicate; multiplied by two; 
as, a twofold argument.—Two of the same kind, or two 
different things existing together; as, twofold leaves. 
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by removing Democrats from office, and appointing 
Whigs, and pronouncing in favor of Whig measures, but 
soon after vetoed a bill for a Ú S. bank, passed by Con- 
gress, on which occasion several members of the cabinet 
resigned; and after some changes, John C. Calhoun, the 
great Southern Democratic statesman, became Secretary 
of State. The most important act of 7.’s administration 
was the annexation of Texus, March 1, 1845. At the 
close of his term of office, he retired into private life 
until 1861, when he was chosen President of a Peace 
Convention at Washington. Failing in his efforts to- 
ward a compromise, he gave his adhesion to the Con- 
federate cause, nnd was a member of the Confederate 
Congress until his death, in Richmond, Jan. 17, 1562. 

Tyler, in Illinois, a post-village of Winnebago co., 65 
m. E. of Galena. 

Tyler, in Teras. an E. co.; area, 1,350 sq.m. Rivers. 

eches River, and Biz Sandy Creek. Surface, level; soil, 
generally fertile. Cap. Woodville. 
— A post-village, cap. of Smith co., 220 m. N. of Galves- 
ton; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Tyler. in W. Virginia, a N. co., bordering on Ohio; 
area, 390 sq.m. Rivers, Ohio, also Middle Island Creek. 
Surface, diversified; soil, very fertile. Min. Iron, stone 
conl, limestone. Cap. Middlebourne. 

Ty'lersville, in Pennsylvania, a post - village of Clarion 
co., 85 m. N. N. E. of Pittsburg.—A post-village of Clinton 
co., 10 m. S. E. of Lock Haven. 

Tym' bal, n. [Fr. timbale.] ( Mus.) A kind of kettle- drum. 

Ty mochte, n creek in Ohio, enters Sandusky River 
from Wyandot co.—A post-village nnd township of Wy- 
andot co., 75 m. N.W. of Columbus; pop. abt. 2,500. 
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mp, n. (Mç/toll) In smelting, a space in the cham- 
ver of a blast furuace adjoining the crucible, for clean- 
ing out the earth. 

Tym pan, x. [Fr.] (Arch.) See TYMPANUM. 

(Print.) A frame attached tu the carriage of a print- 
ing-press by joints, and covered with parchment or cloth, 
upon which the blank sheets are put, in order to be laid 
on the form to be impressed. 

Ty mpanites, (tim-pa-ni'téz ) n. (Med.) A distention of 
the abdomen, arising from a morbid aggregation of gas 
in the intestines; tympany. 

Tympani'tis, n. Inflammation of the inner membrane 
of the middle eur; also, TyMPANITES, q. v. 

Tym'panize, v. n. [Lat. tympunizare.] To act the 
part of a drummer. 

—v.a. To make into a drum, or drum-head; or, to cause 
to sound like a dram.— Coles. 

Tym’'pano, n. [It.] ( Mus.) Same as KETTLE-DRUM. g. v. 

Tym ’‘pan-sheet, n. ( Print.) A sheet of paper of the 
same size as that to be printed, placed on the tympan, 
and serving as a guide to lay the sheets exactly even 
upon, while printing —Savage. 

Tym'panum, n. [lat. = Gr. tumpanon, for tupanon 
—tupld, to strike.) (Anat.) See Ear. 

(Arch.) The triangular space between the horizontal 


and sloping cornices on the front of n pediment in Chas- | 


sical architecture ; it is often left plain, but is sometimes 
covered with sculpture. This name is also given to the 


H lle 
Fig. 2545. — TYMPANUM or DOORWAY, (Eug.,) A. D. 1130. 


space immediately above the opening of a doorway, &c., 
(Fig. 2545,) in medieval architecture, when the top of 
the opening is square and has an arch over it. T. are 
occasionally plain, but are generally ornamented with 
curving or sculpture. 

(Bot.) A membrune which stretches across the mouth 
of the spore cases of some urn- masses. 

(Mach.) A wheel placed round an axis for raising 
weights. 

Tym'pany. n. [See TMP AxUN.] ( Med.) See TYMPANITES. 

Tyndall. Joun. See SUPPLEMENT. ç 

Tyne, (tine,) a river of England, which rises in North- 
umberland, and flowing E., falls into the German Ocean, 
separating the towns of North and South Shields. The 
T. has only acourse of 80 m, but is of great importance, 
owing to the flourishing towns that line its banks. 

Tyner City. in Indiana, a post- village of Marshall co., 
8 m. N. W. of Plymouth. 

Tyngs borough, in Massachusetts. a post- village and 
township of Middlesex co., 32 m. N. W. of Boston; pop. 
in 1870, 629. 

Ty p'al. a. 
typical. 

Ty pe. (tipe,) n. [Fr.; Sp. tipo; Lat. typus = Gr. typos. 
an impression, a model.] The mark of something; an 
emblem, — Stamp; mark; kind; sort. — A sign; a sym- 
bol: a token ; — especially those by which it is said that 
Christ was prefignred to the Jews, whether figures, as 
the Brazen Serpent, the Lamb of the Passover, the Sac- 
Tifice of Isaac; or persons, us Moses, David, Jonah, &c. 

(Nat. Hist.) A general form, or that form which gives 
the character of similarity to a group of individuals; an 
example or pattern; the primary model, according to 
which the parts of an animal body are formed. It is 
synonymous with the term BxANCH, q. v. 

(Fine Arts.) The primitive model or pattern of an ob- 
ject or work of art; the impression on a coin or medal 
of any image or figure whatever. 

(Med.) The particular form of a disease, as respects 
the order iu which the symptoms appear and succeed 
euch other. —Dunglison. 

(Typog.) The letters, marks, and signs of all kinds 
(the small sizes cast in metal, the largest cut in wood, 
with which books, newspapers, broadsides, &c., are 
printed; — in a collective sense, printing-letters ; print. 

Dv. 4. To prefigure; — also, to represent, (n.) 

Type’-founder, n. One who casts or manufactures 
type. 

Ty pe’-founding. n. The act, or the art, of casting 
types used in printing. 

Ty pe- ſoundry. Type’-foundery.n. A place 
where the business of casting type and other material 
used in printing-offices is carried on. 

Ty pe- metal, (mé'/,) n. The alloy of lend and anti- 
mony used in casting printer's types, the usual propor- 
tions being one part of antimony to three of lead, but a 
superior and harder kind of type is sometimes made by 
alloying two parts of lead with oneof antimony and one 
of tin. Both these alloys take a sharp impression from 
the mould or matrix, owing to their expansion on solidi- 
fication, and they are hard enough to stand the work of 
the press, without being brittle or liable to fracture. 

Ty pha‘cew, n. pl. (Hot.) An order of plants, alliance 


Pertaining, or having reference to types; 
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Arales. Diao. Numerous flowers on a naked spadix, a 
scaly or hairy calyx, long filaments, a solitary pendu- 
lous ovule, a seed adherent to its pericarp, aud slit em- 
bryo.— They consist of herbs with rigid linear leaves and 
monccious flowers, arranged on a spadix or in heads. 
They grow in watery places, chiefly in the northern 
partsof the world, The young shoots of Typha latifolia 
and angustifolia are sometimes boiled and eaten like us- 
paragus. eir rhizomes are also edible. 

Ty ph (tif) Fever. (Med.j See SUPPLEMENT. 

Typhoid Fever, (&-/oid’,) n. (Eng. typhus, and Gr. 
eidos, form.) (Med.) A disease which so much resembles 
in its main features that of typhus, that until very re- 
cently the two were generally regarded ns but different 
stages of the same affection. There appears good reason, 
however, for believing them to be essentially distinct dis- 
orders. J. F. usualiy commences more insidiously and 
more gradually than typhus; the sufferer is less dull and 
stupid, but more anxious, and during the deliriuin de- 
cidedly more active, and even vivacious, Diarrhoea is 
almost always present in 7. Kr (often accompanied with 
hemorrhage), very rarely in typhus. In the former the 
eruption consists of rose-colored spots, thinly scattered, 
and often entirely absent. 7. F. is most common in 
youth, and rarely attucks persons after forty; while 
typhus may occur at any age; and the former does not 
reach its height for a week later than the latter. The 
general treatment required in both cases is alike, ex- 
cept in one or two particulars. At the commencement 
of T. F., emetics are of service, but aperients should 
rarely be given, in consequence of the tendency to diar- 
rhoea, The intestinal irritation and diarrha@a require 
for their treatment astringents, combined with opium, 
which may be administered either by the mouth or rec- 
tum. If there be hæmorrhage from the bowels, cold 
ought to be applied carefully over the abdomen. Dur- 
ing convalescence, the patient requires to be carefully 
attended to, as relapses are apt to occur; and the re- 
turn to a generous diet must be very gradual. 

Ty phoma'‘nia, z. (d.) A low delirium commonly 
attendant on typhus fever, 


Ty phon, (CT.) n. (Greek Myth.) A famous giant who 


was reputed to be the son of Tartarus and Terra, und 
fabled to have a hundred heads shaped like those of a ser- 
pent, and with devouring flames darting from its many 
mouths and eyes. Typhon, as soon as born, to avenge 
the death of his brother giants, made war on heaven, 
compelling the gods to disguise themselves and fly for 
safety; Jupiter, however, reguining courage, threw off 
the resemblance of a ram which he had assumed, and, 
horling bis thauderbolts at the audacious invader, flung 
him to earth wounded and writhing, when, to prevent 
his recovery, he ĉnst Mount Etnaat his head, and buried 
the rest of his body beneath the island, Through this 
vast mountain, however, the imprisoned giant still 
belches forth his fire and smoke, and howls his discord- 
ant thunder.—In the Egyptian mythology, Typhon is 
the name given to the Evil Genius, 

Typhoon, ((T Ven.) n. A furious whirlwind, tornado, 
or hurricane, moving forward with irresistible rapidity 
aud violence; it isof common occurrence in the Chinese 
seas. The term is sometimes applied to the SIM00M, q. v. 

Ty’phous, a. Belonging, or relating to typhus. 

Typhus, (fi'fus,) n. [Gr. tupho, L smoulder, or burn 
and smoke without vent.] (Med.) A kind of continued 
fever, characterized by the ordinary symptoms of fever, 
with debility in the nervous and vascular systems, and 
a tendency in the fluids to putrefaction, It is so called 
because it, burns not in open violence, as an inflamma- 
tory fever does, but with a sort of concealed and smoth- 
ered flame. Any of the ordinary causes of fever may 
give rise to T., the typhoid form being often dependent 
on the state of the constitution on which the cause is 
acting. Hence cold, intemperance, mental agitation, 
&c., which in strong and sanguineous habits might 
generate an inflammatory fever, will often in a debili- 
tuted and nervous constitution give rise to T. By far 
the must common cause of typhus is by coutagion from 
febrile miasma, the activity of which is much increased 
by the crowding in close und jll-ventilated places, filth, 
insufficient nutriment, and other causes tending to de- 
press the vital power. It is eminently contagious and 
infectious, and often prevails epidemically. It does nut 
always commence in the same way, and sometimes it 
may be several days before the disease assumes its proper 
aspect, during which the patient may continue his ordi- 
nary occupation, but complaining of chilliness, nausea, 
thirst, loss of appetite, languor, and headache. Fre- 
quently, however, the precursory stage is short, or alto- 
gether wanting, and it commences with symptoms 
which arecommon to many acute diseases. Sometimes 
it sets iu wilh a shivering fit or a severe headache, 
accompanied with great prostration and muscular pains 
in various parts. There are also dryness and heat of 
skin, thirst, constipation, and rapid pulse, with great 
irritability and restlessness towards the evening, Bonie- 
times, even during the first stage of the disorder, the 
prostration of strength is so great that the patient hes 
on his back motionless, und is insensible to all that is go- 
ing on around him, Towards the end of the first week 
the eruption peculiar to 7. begins to show itself. It 
consists of irregular spots of a dusky or mulberry hue, 
disappearing on pressure, and feeling as ifslightly raised 
above the skin. They may be fewand single, or numer- 
ous and large, owing to the coalescence of several of 
them; their number and depth of color being in pro- 
portion to the strength of the attack. In a day or two 
they become of a brick-dust color, and only slightly 
fade on pressure., while each patch of eruption remains 
permanent till the eud of the fever. It is rarely absent 
in adults, but in children, particularly in mild cases, it 
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does not appear perhaps in more than three out of 
every four instances. During the second week the 
pulse becomes more frequent, weaker, and more com- 
pressible, the tongue darker and browner, and the vol- 
untary movements very much wenkened. The voice 
becomes feeble, aud the paticnt can scarcely utter an 
audible sound; perhaps he may be unable to swallow, 
which is always regarded as a very bad symptom. It 
is at this period that delirium is most apt to ensue, and 
the patient generally loses his headache. During this 
stage there is great deficiency of sensation, and insensi- 
bility to impressions. It is in the course of the second 
week that the disease is most apt to terminate fatally. 
As it approaches this termination, a peculiar fæœtor is 
exhaled by the patient’s body ; his tongue becomes dry, 
black, and fissured; his teeth are covered with dark 
sordes; sloughs form on different parts, and in extreme 
cases the toes have mortified. During the third week 
the patients chance of recovery improves; in which 
case the more formidable symptoms begin gradually to 
diminish and abate. He begins once more to take an 
interest in what is going on around him, the tempera- 
ture of his skin becomes more natural; the tongue 
moist and cleaner ; and the frequency of the pulse mnch 
less. In many cases the improvement is so gradual that 
it is impossible to say when it begins; in others it is 
preceded by a marked aggravation of most of the other 
symptoms. In the early stages of this disease it is best 
not to interfere much with nature's operations; the 
principal aim ought to be to keep the patient alive until 
the fever poison has expended itself, When seen early, 
however, it is often of advantage to administer an 
emetic or a purgative; and the patient's uneasy sensa- 
tions will be much soothed by sponging the surface of 
the body with tepid water. Directly the powers of life 
begin to fail, a stimulating course of treatment should 
be commenced,—a strong beef or chicken tea, with wine 
or brandy, frequently administered, taking care that it 
does not aggravate the febrile symptoms. When there 
is much general irritability and sleeplessness, a dose of 
opium may be given. As the patient begins to recover, 
a course of tonics will expedite his restoration to health. 
Ty p'ie, Typical, a. [Fr. typique; Gr. typilos.] 
Pertaining to, or forming a type: emblematic; figura- 
tive; representing something future by a form, model, 
or resemblance. 
(Nat. Hist.) Combining or designating the essential 
characteristics of x type. 
Typic fever. (Med.) A fever following the diagnosis 
of a particnlar type; — correlative to erratic fever. 
Typically, adv. Ina typical manner. 
Ty p'icalness, n. Stute or quality of being typical, 
Ty pification, (-kd'shun,) n. Act of typifying or em- 
Nematizing. 
Typ ‘ifier, n. One who, or that whi-h, typifies, 
Ty p'ify, v.a. (imp. and pp. TYPIFIED.) [ Eng. type, and 
t. facio, to make.] To make typical; to represent 
by an emblem, image, form, model, or resemblance. 
Typinsan’, the most E. und the largest of the Madji- 
cosima Islands, in the China Sea; ezt. 20 m. long, with 
a breadth of 10 at its widest point. Lat. 240 42“ N., Lon. 
125° 29” R. 
Ty po, (tipo) m. [An abbreviation of typographer.] A 


colloquialism for a compositor or type-setter. 


Ty pog’rapher, (r.) n. Fr. typographe.] A printer. 
Tybograpt'ic: e eapi ion „a. Pertaining 


or having reference to typography or printing; as, the 
typographic art. 

Typograph'ieally, adv. Ina typographical manner. 

Typography, n. [Fr. typographic, from Gr. typos, 
type, and grapho, to Write. The art of printing, or the 
operation of impressing letters or words on forms of 
type. Sce PRINTING. 

Typology, (J) n. [Gr. typos, type, and logas.) The 
doctrine of types or figures, or a discourse on types. 

Tyr. (Scand. Myth.) The son of Odin, and the god of war 
and of fame, which idea is expressed in old Norse by 
the word tyr. According to the Edda, he was single- 
handed. When the Asa-gods persuaded the wolf Fenrir 
to allow himself to be bound with the bandage Gleipnir, 
Tyr put his right hand in the wolf's mouth, as a pledge 
that he would be loosened ; and when the gods refused 
to release him, the wolf bit off Tyr’s hand to the wrist, 
which was called, in consequence, U/flithr, or the Wolfe 
Joint. In the twilight-battle of the gods, he meets his 
death at the same time with his enemy, the monster 
dog Garmr. 

Tyran‘nic, Tyran’‘nical, a. [Fr.tyrannique.] Per. 
taining to, or suiting a tyrant; arbitrary; unjustly 
harsh or severe in government; imperious; despotic; 
cruel; as, tyrannical power. 

Tyran’‘nically, adr. In a tyrannical manner. 

Tyrannieidal, (si-) u. Pertaining or relating to 
tyrannicide. 

Tyran'nicide, (-sid,) n. 
tyrant, and cedere, to slay. 
rant. — The killer of a tyrant. 

Ty rannize, ((ir'ran-niz,) r. n. [Fr. tyranniser.] To 
act the tyrant; to exercise arbitrary power; to rule 
with unjust and oppressive severity. 

—v.a. To oppress; to subject to arbitrary treatment. 

Tyranny, (Ur-) n. [Fr. tyrannie.) Rule, sway, or 
authority of a tyrant; arbitrary or despotic exercise of 
power ; unjust or oppressive abuse of sovereign or ma- 
gisterial power. —Cruel government or discipline; op- 
pressive tendency or command; as, the tyranny of an 
imperious husband. — Severity; rigor; inclemency; as 
the tyranny of arctic weather. 

Tyrant, n. (Fr. tyran; Lat. tyrannus; Gr. tyrannos., 
Originally, one who obtained supreme or abeolnte power 
by usurpation, or who derived it from one who bad ob- 


Fr, from Lat. tyrannus, a 
The uct of slaying a ty: 
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tained such power by usurpation, and maintained it by 
force, although he might exercise his power with strict 
moderation. — Specifically, a monarch, or other ruler or 
governor, who takes advantage of his power to oppress 
his subjects or fellow-citizens ; one who exercises un- 
lawful authority, or legal authority in an unlawful man- 
ner; one who acts towards those who are subordinate to 
him, in a manner which law and humanity do not author- 
ize, or which the purposes of government or policy do not 
require; a despot; a cruel tusk-muster ; an oppressor. 
rant Fly’catcher, n. (Zoöl.) The King-bird. See 
LY-CATCHER. 
Fyre. (tire.) Jasa: Tsoor; Ar. Soor.) (Anc. Geng.) A 
mous city of antiquity, on the coast of Phoenicia, 24 
m. to the 8. of Sidon. The first city of 7. was built on 
the mainland, but the second and more important city 
was erected on an island abont a mile long, running 
parallel with the shore, but separated from it by a strait 
of the Mediterranean a mile wide. The city covered the 
whole island, and was of extraordinary magnificence 
and beauty, while its wealth made it the envy of all sur- 
rounding nations. 7. had two capacions harbors, and 
the whole island was surrounded by a strong wall 150 
feet in height. It was the emporium of all the com- 
merce of the then known world, and the fleets of its 
merchant princes traded to all parts of the earth. The 
Tyrians were celebrated for their splendid dyes, especi- 
ally of scarlet and purple, for their skill in all mechani- 
cal arts, their metallic work, industry, and commerce. 
In the time of David and Solomon, the Tyrian king, 
Hiram, maintained friendly relations with the Israelites, 
and his people, as the importers and chief workmen of 
Solomon, greatly assisted that monarch in the building 
of his temple. 7. is repeatedly mentioned in the Old 
Testament for its strength, wealth, and beauty, and is 
threatened with destruction for its pride and grandeur. 
It was frequently subjected to the horrors of war, 
endured many long and fearful sieges, and became 
nominally a tributary state to the Assyrians and Per- 
sians. Alexander III. took T. after a seven months’ 
siege of extraordinary difficulty, during which he con- 
structed a mole connecting the insular city with the 
mainland, in July 332 B c. T. was taken from the Sara- 
ceus by the Crusaders, after a siege of five months and 
a half, June 20, 1123. Saladin sought in vain to retake 
itin 1187. The prosperity of 7. was not finally de- 
stroyed until the conquest of Syria by the Turks in 1516. 
At present it is a poor town, called Sur, or Soor. with a 
pop. of abt. 3,000. It occupies the E. side of what was 
‘merly the island, 1 m. long, and V m. from the shore, 
thus enclosing two so-called harbors separated by Alex- 
ander’s canseway, which is now a broad isthmus. The 
only real harbor is on the N.; but even this is too shal- 
low to admit any but the smallest class of vessels. It is 
filled, and the N. coast of the island lined with stone 
columns, whose size and countless number evince the 
former magnificence of this famous city. 
Tyre, (tir) J New York, a post-township of Seneca co.; 
. abt. 1.437. 
rian, (tir’-,) a. [Lat. Tyrius; Gr. Tyrios.] (Geog.) 
ertaining or having reference to Tyre, or to its people. 
—Purplish in color, like the dye called Tyrian purple. 
—n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Tyre. 
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Tiagham, in Massachusetts, a post-township of 
rksh 
557 


re co., 126 m. S.W. of Boston; pop. in 1870, 


Ty’ro, n.; pl. Tyros. Fr. tyron, from Lat. tiro, a recruit, 
a young soldier.) One who is employed in learning tbe 
rudiments of any branch of study ; a beginuer in learn- 
ing, practice, or experience ; a novitiate: a raw hand. 

—Hence, a person having but a slight acquaintance with 
any subject. 

Tyrol, (tir’rol ; Ger. te-rdl’,) a prov. of Austria, including 
the Vorarlberg, and bounded N. by Würtemberg, Bava- 
ria, Italy, and 
Switzerland, be- 
tween Lat. 45° 
39’ und 47° 46’ 
N., and Lon. 9° 
35 and 18° E.; 
area, 10,689 sq. 
m. Of all the 
countries of Eu- 
rope, T. is the 
most exclusive- 
lymountainous,. 
The Rhetian 
Alps traverse it 
from W. to E., 
and separate 
the valley of 
the Turr from 
those of the 
Drave and the 
Adige. The two 
loftiest peaks 
are the Ortler- 
spite in the W., 
12,855, and the 
Gross-Glöckner 
in the E., 12,438 
feet above the 
sea. The chief 
rivers are the 
Turr, Drave, 
and Adige. — 
Wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, outs, and 


Fig. 2546. — A TYROLESE. 


Indian corn are grown in the more fertile districts, and, 
with hops, tobacco, flax, and hemp, and an abundance 
of fruit, constitute the most important products of agri- 


culture. Though a good deal of flax is spun, some silk 


manufactured, and glass and paper made, the 7. is by no 
means a manufacturing country. The inhabitants are 
frugal, hardy, brave, and industrious, and belong to the 
Roman Catholic Church; in the S. they resemble the 


Italians, while in the N. they more resemble the Ger- 
mans, whose language they speak. The 7. is divided into 


the 4 circles of Innspruck, Brixen, Trent, and Bregenz. 
The province is governed by its own national diet, com- 


posed of nobility, clergy, and deputies from the towns 
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rolese, (tir. ee.) a. (Geog.) Pertaining or relat- 
ng to Tyrol, or to the people of hat country; as, a 
Tyrolese jodel. 

—n. sing. and pl. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Tyrol; 
plurally, the people of that country. 

Tyrolite. n. (Min.) A hydrated arseniate of copper 
with carbonate of lime, composed of 24:4 per cent. of 
arsenic acid, 43°8 oxide of copper, 9°18 water, and 110 
carbonate of lime. It occurs in several parts of Tyrol, 
usually in small reniform aggregations, and diverging 
fibrous groups of a pale green color, and with a pearly 
nstre. 

Tyrone’, a co. of Ireland, prov. of Ulster ; area, 1,260 
sq.m. The surface is rough and mountainous in the N. 
and S., and in other parts hilly and scant of wood ; but 
many portions of the soil are rich and fertile, and equally 
adapted for tilluge and pasturage. The chief towns are 
Strabane, Dungannon, and Omagh. P 1881) 197,233. 

Sx rone, in Michigan, a township of Kent co.; pop. 
abt. 250. 

—A post-townshipp of Livingston co.; . abt. 1,500. 

Tyrone, in Minnesota, a township of Sueur co., im- 
mediately N.E. of the village of Le Sueur; pop. abt. 
800. g 

Tyrone, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Schayle: co., 18 m. N. N. E. of — pop: abt. 3,000. 

Tyrone, in Pennsylvania, a township of Adams co.; 
pop. abt. 1,200. — A post-village and township of Blair 
co., 117 m. N.W. of Harrisburg; pop. abt. 2,200.—A 
post-township of Fayette co. ; pep. abt. 1,900.— A town- 
ship of Perry co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Tyr onism, (um,) n. State of being a tyro, novitiate, 
or beginner. 

Tyrrel, in N. Carolina, an E. co., bordering on Albe- 
marle and Pamlico sounds; area, 320 sq. m. It is tra- 
versed by the Alligator River. Surface, ievel,and partly 
covered with swamps; soil, sandy. Cup. Columbia. Pop. 
abt, 5,000, 

Tyrrell, in Pennsylvania, a village of Venango co. 

Tyrrhenian Sea. The name given by ancient geog- 
rapbers, and sometimes retained by modern writers, to 
express that part of the Mediterranean extending be- 
tween the coast of Italy in the N., and the islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia in the W., and Sicily in the E. 

Ty rte’as, an ancient Greek poet, celebrated for his 
martial strains, flourished about B. c. 680. His birth- 

lace is unknown. He was lame, and blind of one eye. 
F the war between the Lacedeemoniuns and Messeniuns, 
the former applied to the Athenians for a general; and 
the latter, }t is said, in derision, sent them T. The bard, 
however, so inspired the Spartans by his warlike songs, 
that they reduced the Messenians to subjection. He 
was accordingly treated with great respect, and received 
the rights of citizenship. Some fragments of his songe 
are extant. 

Tythe, n. An old orthography of TITHE, q. v. 

Tzar, (zar.) Tzari'na, Tzarit’/za, n. See CZAR, 
and CZARINA. 


and districts, who hold their sittings at the capital, Inns-| Tzaritaim, (tsar-rit-seen’,) a fortified town of Russi 


ouse of Hapsburg in the 13th century, and its inhabi-' 


tants are the most attached of any to the rule of the A 
trian empire. See Hurer. 
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prock: Pop. (1881) 912.549. This country passed to = 


on the Volga, 110 m. from Kamishin. It is celebrai 

for its mineral waters, Pop. 6,000. 
Tzintzoutzan, (tsint-soo-tsan’,) in Mexico, a town of 

Michoacan, 20 m. S.W. of Valladolid; pop. abt. 2,500. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


TAIN 


Ta, (tah.) (Camb.) In Burmah, a linear measure equiva- 
leut to 344 yards Eng.— In Cochin China, a weight of 


13734 Ibs. 

Taag, (tu.) (Bot.) The Hindostanee name for the 
Sunn hemp of Bengal. See CROTOLARIA, in the body of 
this work. 

Tabbinet, (A -he- net.) ( Manuf.) A material of mixed 
silk and wool of a light texture, used for window-cur- 
tains, &c. 

Tabby Velvet, ((db’be.) (Manuf.) A trade name 
given to cotton velvet of thin texture. 

Tabernacle, ((dd’tir-nu-kl,) in Georgia, a dist. of Sum- 
ter co. 

Tabernacle, in North Carolina, a twp. of Randolph 


co. 
Tabernacle, in South Carolina, a twp. of Orangeburg 


co. 
A in Tennessee, a dist. of Tipton co.; pop. 
„061. 

e in Missouri, a vill. of Speedwell twp., St. 

lair co. 

Table Rock, in Arkansas, a twp. of Izard co. 

Table Bock, in California, a twp. of Sierra co.; pop. 
75¥.— A twp. of Siskiyou co. 

Ta'ble-tops. ((om.) Tops for tables of ornate design. 
‘They are made of inlaid woods, marble, scagliola, papier- 
miaché, &c., aud are manufactured in the U. States, and 
also imported from Italy and France. 

Ta bor , in Georgia, a dist. of Crawford co. 

Tacapows, (tdk’a-pd:.) A name given to floor-mats 
manufactured from the leaves of the cocoa palm. 

Tache, ase) Among sugar-makers, an iron or copper 
boiler of large size. 

Taconic System, (ta-kón'ik.) (Geol.) An extensive 
series of rocks in the United States, described by Dr. 
Emmons. They consist of two divisions, the Upper 
having a thickness of 25,000 feet, and coutainiug Lower 
Silurian fossils ; and the Lower, with 5,000 teet of thick- 
ness, in which, as yet, no fossils have been found, but 
which is generally considered to be the equivalent of 
the Cambrian rocks of Britain. 

Tad'more, in Georgia, a dist. of Hall co. 

Tad’pole, in Tennessee, a dist. of Fentress co. 

Taten, (au.) (Agric.) An artificial fertilizing com- 
post, consisting of mixed guano and night-soil. 

Taf fe, in Nebrasia, a twp. of Wayne co. 

Taffeta Ribbons. ( Manuf.) Silk ribbons plainly 
woven in various colors and of diverse widths. 

Tag garts, in W. V., a twp. of Wood co. 

Taggers, (tiy'gùrz.) (Ann.) The name borne by very 
thin tin plates, packed 450 sheets to the box, and meas- 
uring 10 x 14 inches, 

Tahoe Lake, in the Sierras of Cul., 6.200 ft. ab. tide, 
extreme depth 1,645 ft., said to be the deepest lake in 
the U. S. Area, 188 sq. m. 

Tain, (du.) (Cm.) Another name for TINFOIL, p. 2360. 

Taine, HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE, (tan,) an eminent French 
critic and essayist, B. at Vouziers, dept. Ardennes, 1828, 
was educated at Paris, and in that city received his 
diploma as doctor in letters, in 1853, in recognition of 
the two able essays which proceeded from his pen 
under the respective titles of De Personis Platonicis, and 
Eisi sur les Fables de Lafontaine, These early fruits 
of an almost intuitive talent for literary criticism were 
followed in the succeeding year by a disquisitional paper 
upon the Roman historian Livy (Essai sur Tite Live), a 
performance which was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy; next came Voyage aux Eauz des Pyrénées (1855); 
Les Piilosophes Français du Diz-neuviéme Siècle (1856); 
Essais de Critique et d Histoire (1857); Histoire de la 
Littérature Anglaise (1864); Philosophie de Ú Art (1865); 

Voyaye en Italie (1866); and Notes sur Angleterre 
(171). Foremost among these works — all of them 
being of a superior class — must be noted his great 
commentary upon English Literature, a production 
which has, despite a few errors unavoidable to a for- 
eigner, been accorded both in England and the United 
States, the highest possible praise: it is, iu fact, a won- 
derful performance, — taking into account the entire 
inadaptability to each other of Freuch and English 
thought and sentiment,—and one which has trium- 
hhautly passed the gauntlet of the severest criticism 
English reviewers have been able to bring to bear upon 
it. In his Nofeson England, a work which has exhausted 
nearly « dozen editions in England alone since its ap- 
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pearance in 1871, M. Taine exhibits a more thorough and 
enlightened acquaintance with English life, character, 
and manners, than any other French author has been 
able to acquire — MM. Louis Blanc, Jobn Lemoinne, 
Alphouse Esquiros only excepted. 

Taint/er, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Dunn co. 

Tajiqua, (tuh-e’kah,) in New Mexico, a prec. of Valen- 
cia co. 

Takko, ((dh. (Manuf.) A substantial mixed cot- 
ton and worsted stuff used for women’s dresses in 
winter wear. 

Tal/bert’s, in Mississippi, a twp. of Amite co.; pop. 
2,068, 

Talbert’s, in Sowh Carolina, a twp. of Edgefield co.; 

ap. 1,117. 

Thibert’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Jefferson co. 

Talbot, WiLuiam Henry Fox, (tawl'bot,) an English 
author and inventor, B. in 1800, was educated at Har- 
row and Cambridge University. In 1842 he discovered 
the process of photography since called atter bim 
Tulbotype, tor which he received the medal of the Royal 
Society, and although he had patented his process, he 
generously left it open to the public at large. Of late 
years, Mr. T. has devoted himself to the task of deci- 
phering the cuneiform inscriptions obtained from East- 
ern countries. He is author of Hermes, or Classical and 
Antiquarian Researches (1838-9) ; Illustrations of the An- 
lquily of the Book of Genesis (1839); and English Ety- 
mologies (1846). p. in London, 1877. 

Talero, (tai-la’ro.) (Numis.) A Venetian silver coin 
worth about one dollar American. 

Talispathree, (til-is-pdth're.) (com.) The name 
given to the leaves, &c. of an East Indian plant, the 
virtues of which bear some resemblance to those of 
rhubarb. 

Talking Rock, (awk’ing,) in Georgia, a dist. of 
Pickens co. 

Tallaha'la Creek, in Mississippi, a vill. of Perry co.: 
pop. 280. 

Tallahas’see, in Alabama, a twp. of Elmore co.; 
pop. 2.048. 

Tallicoonah, (tdl-le-koo'nah.) (Com.) An oil imported 
from Sierra Leone, where it is expressed from the seeds 
of (aropa guineensis. It is used medicinally. 

Tallo’pas, in Georgia, a dist. of Brooks co. 

Tallow Town, in Georgia, a dist of Sumter co.; pop. 
1.120. 

Tallow-tree Wax. (Bot.) Sce STILLINGIA, in the 
body of the Encyclopedia. 

Tallu'la, in I inots, a vill. of Menard co. 

Tal'ly Ho, in North Carolina, a twp. of Granville co.; 
pop. 2,138. 

Talmadge, (td! mdj,) in Maine, a plantation of Wash- 
ington co, 

Talookdar, (tah-look-dahr’,) in the provs. of British 
India, the title borne by a superior officer of inland 
revenue. 

Tu ma, in Jowa, a village of Otter Creek twp., Tama 


co. 

Tam’/arind-fish. (m.) Preserved fish sliced, and 
packed in casks containing tamarindquice. 

Tamarix Bark, (tum’a-rerks-.) ( Bot.) The bark of the 
Tamuriz germanica (and other species) utilized in Den- 
mark both as a drug and as a substitute for hops in the 
manufacture of beer, 

Tamaro’a, in Illinois, a vill. of Perry co. 

Inmbook ie, ((dm-boo'ke.) (Bot.) A South African 
wood, used medicinally in a pulverized state by the 
natives. 

Tammies, (im mes.) ( Manuf.) A kind of fine bunt- 
ing cloth made of variously colored worsteds. 

Tammuz, mm.) (Script.) A word which occurs 
once in the Bible, viz., Ezek. viii. 14; And, behold, 
there sat women weeping for Tammuz.” The derivation 
of the word is as problematic as is the meaning itself. 
The Vulgate (all the other versions give the word un- 
changed — thereby confessing the universal ignorance 
on the subject) has Adonis, and this has indeed been 
accepted as the most credible explanation of this 
strange name. It probably means the Phoenician god 
Adonis, whose chief temple and worship was at Byblus, 
but who at an early period had been introduced into 
Syria, Cyprus, and Greece, where he was connected with 
Aphrodite. His festivals were partly the expressions 
of joy, partly of mourning. In the latter, the women 
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gave themselves up to the most unmitigated grief over 
the “lost Adonis,” shaved off their hair, and sacrificed 
their chastity in his temples. The days of mourning 
were completed by a solemn burial of an image of the 
god. This period was followed by a succession of festive 
and joyful days, in honor of the resurrection of Adonis. 

The river Adonis (Nahr Ibrahim), which once a year 

“ran purple to the sea” from the Lebanon, was sup- 

posed to be tinged by the blood of the god; and a 

vessel sent off from Alexandria, and carried by the 

tide to Byblus, nsed to inform the mourners by letter 
that he hud been found again. There is no doubt that 
the different phases of the year, or rather the disap- 
pearance and reappearance of the enlivening rays of 
the sun, and their influence upon all nature, were sym- 
bolized in these originally poetical, afterwards licen- 
tious and fanatical rites. Tne time of the year at which 
these feasts were celebrated, bas given rise to much 
dispute. Most probably they took place at the summer 
solstice; and the designation of a Hebrew month as 

Thaumuz —which falls about our August — seems further 

to favor this opinion. 

|Tammy, (tdm'me.) n. (Manuf.) A thin worsted stuff 
highly glazed. It is much used for ladies’ boots under 
the name of Lasting ; it is also called Durant. It is 
also used, undyed, to form sieves for use in cooking 
to strain sauces. Such sieves are called Tammies, or 
Tamie. 

Tampa. in Florida, a town of Hillsborough co. 

Tampang, ((im'ping.) (Camb.) In Malacca, Banca, 
Ke, a weight employed in the tin trade, being equal to 
about 144 Ibs. Eng. 

Tampico, in /Ilinois, a tep: of Whitesides co. 

Tam’pico Fibre, or Istie, (és’sl.) (Bot.) A strong 
grass used in mat-making, &c. and imported from Tam- 
pico, Mexico — whence the name. 

Tamping, (fam'ping.) (Cm.) A description of oil- 
cake manufactured from peas, and extensively used in 
many parts of China. 

Taney, Roser BROOE T, (/aw’ne,) a celebrated American 
jurist, u. in Calvert co., Maryland, 1777. He graduated 
at Dickinson Coll., Pa., in 1795, and four years later be- 
came a member of the bar; Senator of Maryland in 
1816; and in 1831 Attorney-general of the U. States. 
In 1836 he was appointed Chief-justice of the Supreme 
Court of the U. States, during his tenure of which he, 
1859, gave the memorable decision in the“ Dred Scott 
Case,” which affirmed that “negroes were beings of an 
inferior order. and altogether unfit to associate with the 
white race, either in social or political relations, and so 
far inferior that they had no rights which the white 
man was bound to respect, and that the negro might 
justly and lawfully be reduced to slavery for his benefit.” 

. 1564. 

Ta'neytown, in Maryland, a twp. of Carroll co.; pop. 
2.368. 

Tanga, (täng'gah.) (Camb.) In Hindostan, a piece of 
money current on the coast of Malabur, equivalent to 
14 cents American. 

| Tangier, ((dnjecer’,) in Maryland, a dist. of Somerset 


co. 
Tangipaho’a, in Louisiana, à vill. of Tangipahoa 


risb. 

Tanjib, (tahn'jib.) (Manuf.) A species of cotton 
drill fabricated in England for exportation to the East 
Indies. 

Tank, (tdngk.) (Camb.) At Bombay, a 72-grain weight 
for pearls brought from the Persian Gulf. 

Tank-bottoms, or TANK-FOOTINGS. ((tm.) The name 
given to that soiled or impure sugar which is found at- 
taching to the sides and bottoms of molasses hogsheads, 

Tan'ner's. in Georgia, a dist. of Coffee co.; pop. 483. 

Tann, Lupwic, Baron von DER, a German general, B. in 
Bavaria, 1805, early entered the military service of his 
country, and in 1848 took the command of a volunteer 
corps with which he served with distinction in the war 
for the liberation of Schleswig-Holstein. In 1859 he 
became Lieut.-Gen. and General-Adjutant to the King of 
Bavaria, and in the war of 1566 he filled the post of chief 
of the general staff of Field-Marshal Prince Charles, 
Having in Jan., 1869, attained the rank of general of in- 
fantry, Von der T. undertook, on the outbreak of the 
Franco-German war, the supreme command of the first 
Bavarian Army Corps, which took a prominent part in 


the battles of Wirth and of Sedan. He also led the 
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march from Paris aguinst the French forces at Artenoy 
and Orleans, which latter city he captured. 

Tan'ner's Bark. (Com. See LEATHER (Manufac- 
tures of), in the main body of this work. 

Tan‘ner’s Creek, in Virginia, a twp. of Norfolk co.; 
pop. 2,989. 

Tan'ners' Waste consists of the hair, strips of hide, 
&c., forming part of the débris of tanned leather, and 
sold for utilization by glue-makers, &c. 

Tannhäuser, (tann’hot-zer.) (Ger. Lit.) The subject 
of one of the most attractive German legends of the 
Middle Ages, is a knight who, in the course of his trav- 
els, comes to Venusberg, und enters the cave-palace, to 
behold the wonders of the Lady Venus and her court. 
After having lived there for some time in every kind 
of delight, his conscience smites him. Invoking the 
Virgin Mary, he obtains leave of absence, and makes a 
pilgrimage to Rome, to Pope Urban, to seek, through 
confession aud penance, remission of his sins and escape 
from damnation. But the pope, who happens to have 
a wand in his hand, tells him that he can as little ob- 
tain God's mercy as that dry wand can become green 
again. Thereupon T. departs in despair, and returns 
to Lady Venus in the mountain. Three days after- 
wards, however, the wand begins to sprout and bear 
green leaves; and the pope immediately sends out mes- 
sengers to every country, but in vain — 7. can nowhere 
be found. Such is the story, as told in the popular 
ballad once common all over Germany, and even be- 

yond it. In the preface to the Heldenbuch, it is further 
added, that “the faithful Eckhart“ —a character in 
German heroic legends — sits before the mountain, and 
warns the people of its dangers. In this shape, the 
story may be traced as far back as the l4th cent., but 
the substance of the legends is much older, and goes 
back to the days of German paganism. Some traditions 
connect it with the Hoselberg, or Hirselberg, near Ei- 

-senach, in which the Lady Holle, or Holda, held her 

court, who, on her part again, seems to be identical 
with Freyja, the Scandinavian Venus. The peculiar 
mythological meaning of the which has numerous 
ints of contact with many other German traditions, 
3, however, never yet been thoroughly inquired into. 
Grimm sees in it a touching portrayal of the regret that 
lingered in the popular heart after the departing pa- 
nism, and of the Christian priesthood iu regard to it. 
n later times, the saga has been put into poetical form, 
among others by Tieck, and made use of by Wagner in 
an opera. This idea of subterranean palaces in which 
the king or queen of dwarfs, pigmies, fairies, and so 
forth, held their court, seems to have been universal. 
Everywhere, stories are told of men being enticed to 
enter, and finding it difficult or altogether impossible 
ever again to obtain their liberty. The visit of Ulysses 
to the isle of Calypso, aud that of Circe, appear to be 
only modifications of the same idea. About the middle 
of the 13th century, and contemporary with Pope Ur- 
ban (Urban IV., 1261-1265), there lived in reality in 
Germany a Bavarian knight named Tannhäuser, who, 
as Neidhardt relates, after returning from the wars, re- 
sided as Minnesinger at the court of the Austrian Duke 
Frederick IL, The Quarrelsome.” At the Duke's 
death, and after having wasted his substance in dissipa- 
tion, he resided partly with Duke Otto II. of Bavaria, 
and partly led a wandering life. T. composed fine spir- 
ited ballads, which, however, show the decay that had 
already set in in the Minuesingers’ art. Ts memory 
was held in high regard by the Meistersingers, who 
also preserved one of his measures ; and it is quite pos- 
sible that this T. may have been introduced into popu- 
lar fiction, and have had his name worked into a myth, 
in which there is some resemblance to his actual for- 
tunes; in which process, however, that old myth Became 
transformed into the more modern saga, The poems 
of 7. are published partly in the second part of the 
Minnesinger (published by Von der Hagen, Leipzig, 
1838), aud partly in the sixth vol. of Haupt's Zeitschrift 
fur deutsches Alterthum (Leipzig. 1848). 

Tan'sel's, in Tennessee, u district of Weakley co.; 
pop. 968. 

Tan Yard, in Alabama, a twp. of Pike co.; pop. 1,440. 

Tarbouch, or Tarboosh, (tdr’boosh.) “ Costume.) 
Another name for the red fez or skull-cap worn by the 
Turks, Egyptians, &c. 

Tari, (talére.) (Bot.) The sap of Phaniz sylvestris, a 
species of palm, used in the production of date-sugur 
and also as a fermented beverage. 

Tarin, (“ recu.) (Cumb.) A Sicilian money of ac- 
count, worth about 7/4 cents American, 

Tar kis, iu Missouri, a twp. of Atchison co. 

Tar'ragon. (Bot.) See ARTEMISIA, in the body of the 
present work. 

Tarrie, (tuhr're.) (Cumb.) At Algiers, a dry measure, 
corresponding in quantity with nine-sixteenths of the 
imp. bushel. 

Tartan, (tahr’tin,) ( Manuf.) The general name given 
to Scottish plaid cloths, of variously colored patterns, 
and of woollen, silk, cotton, or mixed material. 

Tar‘tar Bread. (B.) Under this name is used in 
Hungary the edible roots of a species of sea-kale, 
Crambe tarturi ou. 

Tartarian Moss, ((dr-ldr’e-dn.) (Bot.) A lichen 
used in dyeing, obtained from a species of Litmus 
native to Nurthern Europe. 

Tar Varnish. (Cm.) A new varnish, prepared 
by taking equal parts, by weight, of the refuse of coal- 
tar vils remaining after distillation, or treatment of the 
latter fur the production of carbolic acid or naphtha, 
and of pitch or other equivalent substance, and com- 
bining with them about seven and a half parts, per 
cent., of chloride of sodium (common salt). These in- 
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gredients are then mixed with water, and the whole 
boiled together; the waterand salt in solution are then 
drawn off from the pasty mass which has resulted from 
the operation of boiling, and a quantity of fresh water 
is ad to the latter. The mixture is boiled, allowed 
to settle, and the water drawn off. The mass may be 
boiled or heated a third time; but this is rarely neces- 
sary, and, if considered desirable, sulphuric acid or 


other suitable drying agent may be added thereto. The 


proportion of common salt above mentioned is that 
which is preferred, and which is found most advan- 
tageous in practice, but it may be used in equal pro- 
portion to the other ingredients, and caustic soda may 
employed in the same proportion as the common salt, 

either separately or in combination therewith. 

Tar'versville, in Georgia, a dist. of Twiggs co. 

Tashkent, (anc. Shash.) a town of Rusian Asia, 
(Turkistan,) captured by Russia, 1865 ; pop. (1876) 78,165. 

Tasma'nia, x. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Mag- 
noliaceæ, consisting of one Tasmanian and two Austra- 
lian species, All 
three are shrubs, 
and have simple 
entire smooth and 
leathery ever- 
green dotted 
leaves, scattered 
on the branches; 
and = inconxpicu- 
ous flowerscrowd- 
ed together iu the 
axils of the up- 
per leaves, or ter- 
minal, producing 
little unopening 
fruits containing 
several shining 
black seeds. The 
flowers have two 
sepals and two to 
five petals, all de- 
ciduous; numerons stamens, with their anthers di- 
rected outwards; and a free ovary, containing numer- 
ous ovules in two rows, and ending in a stigma which 
runs down its inner angle. T. aromatica (Fig. 119), the 
Tasmanian species, possesses, as its specific name im- 
plies, aromatic qualities, particularly its bark, which 
so closely resembles the Winter's Bark of Magelhaen's 
Straits (Drimys Winteri), that it is substituted for it by 
colonial doctors. The colonists call it the Vepper-plant, 
and use its little black pungent fruits as a substitute 
for pepper. It grows in large masses, and in favorable 
situations attains a height of twelve feet, with a trunk 
sometimes as much as nine inches in diameter; the 
branches being somewhat whorled, and when young 
clothed with red bark. Under the microscope the wood 
exhibits a structure resembling that of many conifer- 
ous plants, the fibres being marked with similar cir- 
cular disks. è 


Fig. 119. — TASMANIA AROMATICA. 


in Tennesser, a dist. of Grundy co. 
S, in Kentucky, a prec. of Casey co. 


Tate, 

Tate 

Ta‘tom’s, in North Carolina, a twp. of Columbus co.; 
pop. 879. 

Tattanny, (tGt-táan ne.) (Camb.) In Japan, a meas- 
ure of length equal to 4 feet 6 inches. 


Tatty, (tat’e.) (Manuf.) A course kind of grass cloth 
manufactured in the East Indies, and used fur tent- 
covers, awnings, and the like. 

Tauchnits, BERNHARD CHRISTIAN, BARON, (tõwk'nits,) 
an eminent German publisher, B. in the early part of 
the present century, is a member of an old family of 
booksellers and priaters made famous by their cheap 
editions of the Classics half a century ago. T. founded 
an independent house in 1837, and in 1841 began his 
series of English authors. At that time there existed 
no international copyright, yet he resolved to obtain 
the sanction of the authors to the republication of 
their works, and to pay them for permission to include 
them in his series. This collection consists of upwards 
of 800 vols., and is being constantly increased. 7. is 
also celebrated for his editions of Greek and Latin 
classics, and Hebrew and Greek Bibles. 

Tav'ern, in Missouri, a twp. of Pulaski co. 

Taylor, Isipore SEVERIN Justin, Baron, (ta'lir,) a 
French traveller and author, B., of English descent, at 
Brussels in 1789, received his education at Paris. After 
devoting the early years of his manhood to works of his 
pen and pencil, he served on the staff of Gen. D'Orsay 
in the Spanish campaign of 1823. Later, he was com- 
missioned by Charles X. to proceed to Egypt to bring 
home the Obelisk of Luxor, which stands in the Place 
de la Concorde, Paris. As a Royal Commissioner of the 
Théâtre Français, T. was able to introduce some useful 
reforms, and he was employed for many years in mak- 
ing large purchases abroad of pictures, to enrich the 
great French collections. He has also written some 
dramas and several works on the arts; among which 
may be mentioned Voyage Pittoresque en Espagne (1826); 
and Pélerinage à Jérusulem (1841). D. 1852 

Tay lor, Sin Henry,an English dramatic poet, B. 1800, 
has attained considerable celebrity by his noble drama 
in blank verse entitled Philip Van Artevelde (1834), 
which has been frequently reprinted, and also trans- 
lated into German. In 1847 he published The Eve of the 

est, and other Poems. 

Tay ‘lor. Tom, a popular and prolific English dramatist, 
B at Sunderland, 1817, completed his education at Cam- 
bridge, after which he held the professorship of English 
Langnage and Literature in University Coll., London. 
In 1854 he was appointed Secretary to the Government 


Bourd of Health. Among the best of his many plays 
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may be cited Still Waters Run Deep ; An Match ; 

Overland Route; The Ticket-of-Leave Man; Twiæt 
Aze and Crown; and Joan of Arc. He has also edited 
autobiographies of the puinters Haydon and Leslie, and 
Ta- Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds. D. 1880. 

Taylor, in Arkansas, a twp. of Columbia co. - 

Taylor, in Florida, a precinct of Hamilton co.; 
pop. 1,069. 

Taylor, in Jowa, a twp. of Harrison co. 

Taylor, in Missouri, a twp. of Shelby co.; pop. 920.—A 
twp. of Sullivan co. 

Taylor, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Blair co. 

Taylor, in Tennessee, a dist. of Putnam co. 

Taylor, in Virginia, a twp. of Orange co. 

A twp. of Scott co. 

Taylor’s, in North Carolina, a twp. of Wilson co.; 
pop. 555. 

Tay lor’s, in Tennessee, a dist of Fentress co. 

— A dist. of Lawrence co.; pop. 473. — A dist. of Smith 
co. 

Taylor’s, in Texas, a prec. of Lampasas co. 

Taylor’s Bridge, in North Carolina, a twp. of Samp- 
BON co. 

89 Creek, in Georgia, a dist. of Liberty co.; 
pop. 1.101. 

Taylor's Mount, in Tennessee, a dist. of Carter co.; 
pop. 638. 

Tay lorsport, in Kentucky, a prec. and vill. of Boone 
co. 

Taylor’s Schoolhouse, in Florida, a precinct of 
Hillsborough co. 

Tayndaung, (tan-döng'.) (Com.) In Burmah and 
Further India, a measure by which rice is sold by the 
basket. It varies, according to locality, from 5314 to 
56 lbs. 

Taysaam, (ta'zahm.) (Com.) A description of raw 
Chinese silk of superior quality. 

Taze’well, in Tennessee, a dist. and vill. of Claiborne 
co.; pop. 1,830. 

Teherkasi, (chér-Kah’se,) a town of Russia in Europe, 
got: and 100 m. S. E. of the city of Kiev, on the Dnieper. 

vp. 20,387. 

Tehetvert, or Tchetwert. (Camb.) See CHETVERT 
(another spelling of the name) in the body of the En- 
cyclopedia. 

Tehihatchef, PETER pr, (che/ah-chéf,) a Russian sa- 
vant, B. in 1812, at Gutchina, became an attaché to the 
Russian embassy at Constantinople, where his diplomat- 
ic position gave him facilities for writing on the geog- 
raphy and ethnology of many European and Asiatic 
countries which he visited. In 1844 he set out on an 
exploring expedition in Asia Minor, the results of which 
appear in his splendid work L’ Asie Mineure, a physical, 
statistical, and archwological description of that coun- 
try (1853-6). 

Tehnis, (ehoo'lah,) in Mississippi, a dist. of Holmes co.; 
pop. 4,317. 

T-Cloths. (Manuf.) In England, a textile cotton 
fabric uncolored and ranging from 30 to 36 inch widths, 
with the letter T imprinted on each piece. Itis baled 
in 50 pieces of 24 yards per piece, for exportation to 
China and the East Indies, where its consumption is 
exceedingly great. 

Tea, n. By Act of the American Congress, May 1, 1872, 
this important article of diet has been made free from 
further import duties.—The finer teas, both black and 
sn: are rarely seen in this country; if packed in 

rge parcels, or conveyed in the hold of aship, a fermen- 
tation or change takes place which destroys their 
quality; a large share of the crop is consumed by the 
wealthy Chinese, and a portion of it finds its way 
by overland conveyance to Russia. Teas are subject to 
various adulterations in China, and in the countries 
where they are sold, including the mixing of different 
qualities, and the coloring and other treatment to im- 
prove the looks of inferior kinds. The manipulation 
of poor teas to give them a finer appearance is carried 
on in China, and there ure establishments in both Eng- 
land and America carrying on the business, The glaz- 
ing or facing of teas is done with plumbago, or black 
lead, added in fine powder to the tea in a revolving 
cylinder, where the mutual attrition imparts to the 
leaves a particularly smooth and glossy appearance. 
Green teas being in this country especially popular 
(their higher price imparting the idea that they are of 
better quality) are prepared to meet the demand by 
coloring cheaper black kinds. The principal materials 
used in coloring are Chinaclay ” or terra alba (largely 
found in this country and exported), Prussian blue, and 
turmeric, sometimes gypsum and indigo are used; the 
coloring matters mixed in proportions to produce the 
desired shade are added to the slightly moistened tea, 
and the whole agitated till the color becomes evenly 
distributed, and the leaves by rubbing together become 
glazed. This treatment, with variations in the manipu- 
lation, is so general that but very little uncolored green 
tea is offered forsale. The coloring and facing are 
readily detected by examining the leaves under the mi- 
croscope. Many attempts at successful cultivation of 
the Tea plant have been made in the United States, 
fostered by the Agricultural department ut Washing- 
ton, but as yet with no pronounced success.—( Bot.) 
Tea is the English name of the genus Thea, for which 
see TEA in the body of this work; but the name is 
also applied to the dried leaves of various plants, 
and to the infusions prepared from them and used 
either as beverages or medicinally.—7., ABYSSINIAN, 
Catha edulis.— T., APPALACHIAN. Vii cassinoides, 
and Prinos Glaber.— T., ARABIAN, Catha, edulis.—T. 
AssaM. Thea assamica; in commerce the cultivated 
tea-plant grown in Assam.— T., AUSTRALIAN. The name 
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of several species of Leptospermum and Melaleuca — T., 
BrsxNcooLEN. Gluphyria nitida.—T., BLACE. Thea Bohea ; 
also commercially applied to the leaves of the tea-plant 
when prepared by fermentation, — T., Botany Bar. 
Smilax glyryphylla.—T., BOURBON. Angraecum fragrans. 
—T., BNAZILIAN. Stachyturphu jamaicensis.— T., BUsH, 
of Africa, Cyclopia genistoides.— T., CANARY. Sida cana- 
rirnsis.—T., CAROLINA. Ilex vomitoria.— T., COFFEE, An 
infusion of the leaves of Cojfea arabica, drunk by the! 
natives of Sumatra.—7., FAHAM. Angraecum fragruus, 
an infusion of which is drunk to promote digestion ; its | 
odor is owing to the presence of coumarin.— J., GREEN. 
Thea viridis; also commercially applied to tea-leaves 
prepared in a particular manner, aud often imitated by | 
artificial coloring.— T., HIMALAYA. The tea cultivated 
in the mountainous districts of Northern India is im- 
ported under this name.— T., JesuiT’s. Psoralea glan- 
dulosa.—T., LABRADOR. Ledum lutifelium.—T., LEMON- 
Grass. Au infusion of the leaves of Andropogon Schæ- 
nanthus, substituted for tea in many of the iuterior dis- 
tricts of India. — T., MALAY. Glaphyria nitida ; also 
Eugenia variabilis:— I., MEXICAN. Ambrinu umbrosi- 
oides; also Psoralea glandulosa.— T., MOUNTAIN, Gaul- 
theria procumhens.— T., New JERSEY. Ceanothus ameri- 
canus.— T., NEW ZEALAND. Leptospermum scoparium.— T. 
or Heaven. À Japanese name for the leaves of Hydran- 
ea Thunhergii—T., Osweao. Monarda didyma: — T., 
PAIGLE. An infusiou of the dried blossoms of the Cow- 
slip, which is drunk in some counties of England.— T., 
PARAGUAY. Ilex paraguayensis.— T., SASSAFRAS. Saloop. 
—T., SOUTH-SEA. ller vomitoriu.— T., SWEET. An Aus- 
tralian name for Smilax glycyphylla.— T., THEEZAN. Sa- 
eretia theezans.— T., West INDIAN. Cupruriu bijlora.— J., 
Vip. Amorpha canescens. 

Tea-broker, (Crour.) (cm.) A person engaged in 
the business of assorting, valuing, and effecting sales 
on commission, of different chups or parcels of cargues 
of imported teas. 

Tea-chests, (-chéstz.) (Com.) Square, or nearly square, 
boxes of thin boards, lined with sheet-lead, and covered 
outwardly with Chinese rice-paper, used for packing 
tous fur export from China, Japan, Assam, Ke. What 
are termed half-chests form the more common size of 
such packages. 

Ten dust is the powder-like refuse of black tea leaves 
after undergoing sifting aud surting for the market. 
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made to travel by clockwork in the ordinary way. It 
passes directly over a thin metallic disc placed trans- 
versely to the course of the slip; revolving on an axis 
and dipping into an ink-well over the paper, is a lever 
terminating in a broad style placed vertically above 
the disc, so that the descent of the lever compresses the 
slip of paper between the disc and the style. This lever 
is double, in the sense that its central portion, carrying 
the central portion of the style, can be acted npon either 
independently of the lateral portions or together with 
them. In the former case only the narrow central 
portion of the style descends, aud the slip of paper is 
pressed upon the inking disc at only a single point of 
contact, which produces a dot. In the latter case the 
style descends as a whole, and, having a coucave edge, it 
presses the paper into contact with the disc by more or 
less of this edge, thus producing a vertical dash. There 
is an adjusting screw, by which the inking disc may 
be raised or lowered at pleasure, and by raising it, 
the length of the contact surface, and hence the length 
of the dash, muy be increased at the pleasure of the 
operator, The pressure of the style stops for the mo- 
ment the revolution of the inking disc, upou the imme- 
diate commencement of which the ink supply depends. 
Mr. Herring has therefore placed upon the axle of the 
disc a box containing a spiral spring 80 urranged that 
when the disc itself is checked, the power of the clock- 
work coils the spring, The moment the disc is re- 
leased, the coiled spring gives the necessary impulse 
to produce immediate revolution. The operator is fur- 
nished with two keys, one of which commands the cen- 
tral or dot portion of the lever, the other the lever as a 
whole, One, therefore, produces the dot, and the other 
the dash; and no mistake can occur between the two 
except by the use of the wrong key. The printing is 
remarkably clear, distinct, and compact, and gives a 
legibility to the messages which no other modification 
of the Morse system has at present attuined, The in- 
strument is worked with a double current, like that 
used for the double bell, with the great advantage over 
the latter that the signals are printed and permanently 
recorded, instead of being fleeting impressions upou the 
ear of the recipient. 

Teleiconography, (¢:1-¢-i-ko-ndg’rah-fe,) n. [From 
Gr. téle, afar off; Lat. con, with; and Gr. graphe, I write.] 
( Optics.) The nume given by M. Revoil, a French archi- 


It forms an article of large consumption by the poorer 
classes among the Chinese people; and is also exported 
to some extent to mix with inferior teas in foreign 
markets. 

Tea of Heaven. (Bot.) See HYDERANGEACEJE, in the 
body of this work. 

Tea-taster, (-tds’iir.) (com.) Among English tea- 
brokers, a person specially employed in testing by in- 
fusion the qualities of newly-iniported teas. 

Tecum, (te kü m.) (Bot.) The tibrous product of a palm- 
tree, Astrocaryum vulgare, indigenous to Brazil, and 
exported thence for manufacture into hammocks, 
seines, fine cordage, &c. 

Tegner, Esaras, (tzs‘ner,) the most eminent of Swed- 
ish poets, h. in Wermeland, 1782, became Greek pro- 
fessor in Luod University in 1512, and in 1824 bishop 
of Wexio. D. 1846. His fame rests upon his Frithio/s- 
saga (1825), a work which has been trauslated into the 
principal modern literary languages. 

Tebeauville, (ta‘bo-vil,) in Georgia, a dist. of Ware 


co. 
Te'bo, in Missouri, a township of Henry co. 


Tecolote’, in New Merico, a 
pop. 634. 

Ted'do, in New Fork, a village of Ridgway township, 
Orleans co, 

Tejucigalpa, (ta-/oo-se-gahl'pah,) a city of Central 
America, state of Honduras, cup. of a dept. of same 
pame, is situated on an elevated plateau, 25 m. 8. of 
Comayagua. It is the most considerable city in the 
State, and lies in the centre of a rich mining district. 
Pop. 12,000, 

Tejada, SrBASTIAN LERDO DE, (ta-al/dah,) President of 
the Republic of Mexico, was B. ut Jalapu, State of Vera 
Cruz, 1825. Early evincing a disinclination for the 
Church, for which profession he had been prepared, 
T., after studying jurisprudence in the city of Mexico, 
commenced a successful practice as an advocate, and 
from 1852 till 1857 presided over the Supreme Court of 
Justice. After a short foretaste of official life during 
Gen. Comonfort’s presidency, T. entered Congress in 
ISol, and there became a prominent member of the lib- 
eral party. He successfully resisted the projected treaty 
by which the dividends due to English bondholders 
Were proposed to be paid out of the customs’ revenues ; 
aud, on the French occupation of his country, threw 
up place and profession to follow the fortunes of Jua- 
rez, At the time of the betrayal of the Emperor Max- 
imilian, T. as Minister of Foreign Affairs for the time 
being, was appealed to by the American minister to 
interpose his influence in favor of the unfortunate 
monarch; this proposal he objected to entertain on the 
ground that the Emperor's death was a necessary guar- 
antse for the peace of Mexico. He afterwards was ap- 


village of Sau Miguel co.; 


winted President of the Supreme Court of Justice and | 


ice-President of the Republic, and ex officio succeeded 
Juarez in 1872, he was subsequently elected. The revo- 
lution under Diaz in 1876compelled him to leave Mexico. 
Te'keli, See ToxzTr. 
Tekemnet'ley, in Georgia, a dist. of Gilmer co; p. 1,047. 
Telegraph, n, Mr. Herring has invented, in 1870, a 
telegraph so constructed as to produce the dot and the 
dash of the Morse code in such a manner that one could 
never be mistaken for the other, In this instrument 


tect, to the art of drawing distant objects with perfect 
exactitude of definition by the aid of an instrument ot 
his invention, combining the principles of the camera 
lucida and of the telescope, and that he has called the 
Téleiconographe. The principle of his instrument is 
that of allowing the image transmitied by the object- 
glass of a telescope to pass through a prism connected 
with the eye-piece, The rays of light, that would in 
the ordinary use of the telescope be transmitted direct 
to the eye, are refracted by this prism, and thrown 
down upon a table piaced below the eye-piece. The 
distance between the prism aud the table determines 
the size of the image projected on the latter, and it is 
easy for the observer to trace, on a paper placed on this 
sketching-table, the actual outlines indicated by the 
refracted light. The telescope is tixed on a stand with 
screws and clamps, allowing of both horizontal and 
Vertical motion, as it may often be necessary to give 
traverse to the instrument, in order to make a con- 
nected drawing of a larger area than can be included in 
the object-glass at one view. In fact, an entire pano- 
rama can be traced, if the relative positions of the axis 
of the telescope and the surface of the sketching-table 
are undisturbed. M. Revoil's eye-piece might be 
adapted to the ordinary theodolite, so that any person 
who possesses one of the instruments may, at a small 
expense, obtain a good sketching-apparatus. The ad- 
Vantage possessed by the telciconograph over the camera 
lucida is manifest. ‘The size of the image may be de- 
termined at will by the person who uses tho former, 
without any diminution of accuracy. The croquis for 
a lithograph of the summit of one of the towers of No- 
tre Dame de Paris was taken, by means of the instru- 
ment of M. Revoil, at the distance of about 300 metres. 
It is twelve inches long. A sketch taken by the aid of 
a camera lucida is drawn alongside, and is only one 
inch in length, or one-twelfth part of the linear measure 
of the bold outline of the teleiconogram, Two moun- 
tain-peaks, in Provence, sketched by aid of the same 
apparatus, show how admirably it can be applied to the 
sketching of country. For the purpose of wilitary sur- 
veying, its services promise to be of the utmost value. 
The teleicouograph insures certitude in drawing, but it 
does not draw. It is au aid to the artist, uot a self-act- 
ing substitute for his exe and hand. The sharp, bold 
touch of a master of the art of drawing will be as dis- 
tinct from the feeble peddling of an inferior workman, 
when the refracting prism is used, as when free-hund 
sketching is resorted to. The division of attention be- 
tween the object and the copy, which is often so pain- 
ful, will be entirely avoided by the use of this instru- 
ment. In the hands of a true artist the results will be 
every way admirable — exact as a photograph, without 
the distortion of all those parts of the field which are 
distant from the centre, and at the same time marked 
| by all the peculiarity of touch proper to the master. 

Telephone, (“e n,) n. [From Gr. tele, afar, and 
phone, a sound.) (Telegraphy.) An arrangement for 
telegraphing in which the letters are indicated by 
sounds. It consists of two parts, a sending instrument 
and a receiving instrument. In the sending instrument 
a stretched membrane is made to vibrate by means of 
sounds produced in front of it; und vibrates at rates de- 
pending upon the pitch of the note played. At each 


the slip of paper on which the message is received is 


vibration contact is made, and broken with a battery; 
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and by 8 proper arrangement, electric signals, whose 
number corresponds with the note played, are sent 
through the line. At the other extremity the current 
circulates round a bar of soft iron, which is thus rapidly 
magnetized and demaguetized. The demagnetization 
gives rise to the sound known as the magnetic tick; and 
these sounds occurring with the same rapidity as the 
Vibrations produced at the other end, give rise at the 
receiving end to the required note. Reiss, of Germany, 
in 1861, Gray, of Chicago, 1573, Bell, of Boston, 1572, 
and Edison, of New Vork, in 1876-7. have been experi- 
menting with the electro-magnetic 7. with various suc- 
cess. In 1877. at a concert given in New York, the notes 
there prodnced were successfully carried to Philadel- 
phia and reproduced by means of the T. Ree p. 2409, 
Tellez, GABRIEL, (tdl-ydth',) a Spanish dramatist. B. in 
Madrid, 1585, became prior of the convent of Soria in 
1645, and published. under the nom-de-plume of TIRSO DE 
Molixo, not less than 300 comedies, many of which 
rank second only to those of Lopez de Vega in power 
and popularity. Molière borrowed much frum these 
works, of which but 68 remain. D. 1648 
Tellumine, (% min.) (Min.) A variety of rotten- 
stone used as a polish of metal, &c. 
Temac'ula, in California, a twp. of San Diego co. 
Teman, (ta’maln.) (Camb.) In Arabia, a quantity of 
rice weighing 168 lbs, 
Temperance, in Virginia, a twp. of Amherst co. 
Temperance Hall, in Tennessee, a dist. of De Kalb 
co.; pop. 476.—A dist. of Knox co. 
Tem’perancevyille, in Ohio, a vill. of Belmont co. 
Temperanceville, in Penna., a bor. of Alleghany co. 
Templeton. in Missouri, n twp. of Atchison co. 
Templeton, in Virginia, a twp. of Prince George co. 
Tenacity, (te-nds’e-te,)n._ (Physics.) The property by 
which solids resist forces tending to separate their par- 
ticles from one another, It is divided into absolute aud 
retroactive. Absolute tenacity is the resistance offered 
to a force tendiug to pull the particles of a body asun- 
der, and overcome their cohesion. It is estimated by 
the weights required to break rods or wires of the 
various substances when the weights are suspended 
from them, 
Teneriffe Wines, (Un- a- reef.) (Com.) See Canary 
Istanps, iu the body of this work. 
Tenhas’sen, in Minnesota, a twp. of Martin co. 
Ten Mile, in Missouri, a twp. of Macon co. 
Ten- Mile, in Orey, a prec. of Douglas co. 


Ten-Mile, in West Virginia, a twp. of Harrison co.; 


Cane sugar, Ibs. 
Maple sugar, 
Hops, 2 


1,410 


pop. 1,738. 

Ten Mile River, in Qulifornia,a village of Big River 
twp., Mendocino co. 

Ten'nent's, in Alabama, a twp. of Franklin co.; p. 68. 

Tennessee, in Kentucky, a precinct of Caldwell co.; 
pop. 1,201. 

Tennessee, in Arkansas, a twp. of Grant co. 

Tennessee’. The following items of statistical infor- 
mation are taken from the Ninth Census. Their com- 
parison with returns of the census of 1580 given on page 
2341 will show the progress accomplished during the 
last decade.—Total number of acres of land in farms 
on June 30, 1870, 19,581,214; of which 6,843,278 con- 
sisted of improved lands, and 10,771,396 of woodland; 
the cash value of farms under cultivation, $218,743,747, 
exclusive of $8,199,487 of implements and machinery: 
amount of wages paid for husbandry during the year, 
$7,118,003; total value of farm products, 6472547; 
of orchard stuffs, $571,520; of market-gardens, $301,- 
093; of lumber, &c., $335,317, In the same year the 
value of home manufs. summed up aggregate returns 
figuring at $2,773,820. Of live-stock on farms, $55,084,- 
075, The enumeration of livé-stock was: horses, 247,- 
254; mules and asses, 102,983; milch cows, 243,197; 
working oxen, 63,970 ; other cattle, 336,529 ; sheep, 826,- 
783; swine, 1,828,690. The out-turn of farm products 
gave the following results: 
Wheat, bhs. 6,188,916 
Rye, « 223.335 
Indian corn,“ 41.513.315 
Oats, “4,513,315 
Barley, lag 75,068 
Buckwheat, “ 77,437 
Pease and beans, “ 194,535 
Irish potatoes, “ 1,124,337 
Sweet potatoes, “ 1,205,683 
Clover-seed, “ 8,564 1,033 
Grass-seed, “ 11,153 gis. 16,778 
Flaxseed, “ 4,612 | Sorghum mol.“ 1,254,701 
Honey, Ibs. 1,089,550 | Maple e's 4,843 
Rice, 85 3.399 Cane N 3,629 
Tobacco, 21,465,452 | Cotton, bales, 181,842 
Total number of farms in the State 118,141, showing an 
increase of 35,773 over the last decennial returns. The 
percentage of the unimproved land under tillage was 
65:1, agaiust 67-1 in 1560. Turning to matters of finance 
and revenue, we find the State possessing a total as- 
sessed value $253,782,161; of which $223,035,375 repre- 
sented real estate, and the balance personal estate: as 
against a true valuation of both real and personal estate 
$498,237,724. These figures exhibit a decrease since the 
veriod of the last census (1860) of: total assessed value 
128,713,039; and an increase of true value of real and 
versonal estate $4,333,832, Total amount of taxation 
3,381,579 ; of which State assessments absorbed $1,056,- 
261; county $1,302,836; municipal $1,022,482: increase 
over 1860 $2,278,786. Total public State debt (other 
than national) 848.827.191; of which $31,892,144 is 
funded upon bonds in circulation ; all other $6,647,658 ; 
county debt, secured by bonds (other than national) 
$2,285,042 ; ull other $416,617 : total municipal and non- 
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public bonded debt $5,534,050 ; all other $2,023,680. Tho 

e returns of true population give a capitation 

of 1,2. 20; of which 936,119 white, 322,331 colored, 

and 70 Indian, Male citizens arrived at legal age 

258,093. Gain of population 148,719, or 13°40 per cent. ; 

of which white gain 13223 per cent., and colored 13:23 

per cent. Of the above capitation 1,459,204 were of 
American nativity, and 19,316 of foreign. 

Tenn’s Bridge, in Georgia, a dist. of Jefferson co.; 

op. 1,433. 

Ten’ ‘sion of Liq'uid Surfaces. (Physics) It 
appears that the surfaces of liquids are in a somewhat 
higher state of tension than the interior portions, and 
that liquids may, therefore, when exposed to the air, be 
supposed to be inclosed in liquid films or skins. No 
direct evidence has been gathered of the existence of 
such films, but certain phenomena can scarcely be ex- 
plained on any other supposition, The fact that a drop 
of a liqnid may rest for a time on the surface of the 
same liquid points to a resistance to rupture of one, 
prebably both, surfuces. The phenomena of movement, 
when certain volatile substances, such as camphor, are 
placed in contact with water, are now generally ad- 
mitted to be due to the diminution of the tension of 
the superficial liquid film where it is in contact with 
the vapor of the substance. That the liquid film, when 
approximately isolated, possesses great cohesion, is seen 
in the bubble, very periectly exhibited in the glycerine 
soap-bubble. A bubble covering a flat ring would 
itself be flat if not acted on by external forces, such as 
gravity; and, if the film be thin, it will have sensibly 
a flat form. It is in this form, in fact, that the mean 
approximation of the parts to one another is greatest. 
And the torm is therefore determined by the exertion 
of cohesion. It follows that when the form is disturbed 
so as to give the bubble film a curved suriace, the effort 
will be greater on the same unit of surface for a small 
bubble than for a large one, because the departure from 
the plane is greater in the former than in the latter 
case. The radius of curvature is less in the former than 
in the latter case, The actual force exerted by the eu- 
tire circumference of a bubble in contracting may be 
measured by blowing such a bubble on a tube, aud 
plunging the other end of the tube in a vessel of water; 
whereupon the effort of the bubble to contract will be 
Measured by the depression, below the general level, 
of the surface of the water in the tube. In the same 
way, the pressure exercised by a segment of a sphere 
may be determined by blowing such a bubble on the 
mouth of a funnel, the elongated neck of which is im- 
mersed in water. Laplace and Paissou have proved that 
the figure of a closed bubble, when not acted upon by 
external forces, must be the spherical. 

Tent. (Cm.) A red wine imported from the Spanish 
provs. of Galicia and Malaga, usually in hogsheads con- 
taining 63 gallons. 

Terbium, ((ir'b--im,)n. (Chem.) A very rare metal 
occurring with Yttrium and Ertium. Its existence is, 
however, doubted by some chemists, und its compounds 
are almost unknown. 

Tern Plates, (fiirn.) (Metul.) Inferior tin plates of 
a dingy color, used for rooting purposes, They are 
packed in boxes, and the sheets are of varying weights 
and sizes. 

Terra Alba, (t/r’rah dl bal.) (Min.) A variety of 
white barytes which, on account of its heaviness, is 
used in the adulteration of various commodities sold 
by weight. 

Terra Umbra, (üm'brah.) (Print.) Another name 
of Uuukn, q. v. iu the body of the work. 

Terre Rouge, (tår rovzh’,) in Arkansas, a twp. of 
Hempstead co, 

Terre-verts, (tér-virt’.) (Punt.) An earthy pig- 
ment of an olive-green color, used by painters, 

Terry, Atrrep H., (tre) an American general, B. at 


Hartford, Conn., 1827, became a brigadier-general in 
Mar., 1862, participated in the taking of Fort Wagner, 
1863, and on the 15th Jan., 1865, cojperated with Admi- 
ral Porter in the storming and successful capture of 
Fort Fisher, N. C., an enterprise in which his predeces- 
sor had sigually failed. 

Terry, (tirre.) (Munuf.) A stout kind of mixed silk 
and worsted material used in upholstery ; also, & va- 
riety of thick red poplin adapted for women's robes. 
TERRY VELVET is a kind of ribbed silk plush. 

Tetronery thrine, ((t-ro-ne-rith'rin,) u. (Chem.) A 
new organic dye-stuff, described by Dr. Warren, who. 
having been informed that if the `` rose“ of the Moor- 
hen or Mountain Cock (a warty excrescence above the 
eye) were rubbed with a white cloth, it imparted to it 
a fine crimson tint, tried it with but little faith in the 
matter, and funnd the statement to be correct. He col- 
lected sume of the substance and made experiments 
with it, sending some also to his friends for examina- 
tion. It is unchanged by caustic potassa, but concen- 
trated sulphuric acid turns it blue and then black. 
Nitric acid turns it yellow or black. It is soluble in 
strong alcohol after long treatment with it. Chloro- 
form dissolves it, but on being diluted allows it to sepa- 
rate. Liebig affirms that this coloring matter has 
nothing in common with the coloring matter of the 
blood or with Heinatoidine. It moreover contains a 
waxy substance which separates on treating it with 
nitric acid, 

Tex’as. The following items of information, gleaned 
from the Ninth Federal Census, exhibit the agricultural 
and financial condition of the State of ‘Texas, on June 
30, 1870:— Total number of acres of land in farms, 

; Of which 2,964,836 consisted of improved 
lands, 7,662,294 of woodland, and 7,769,393 of other un- 
improved soil; the cash value of farms under cultiva- 
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tion, $60,149,950, exclusive of $3,396,793 of implements 
and machinery : amount of wages paid for husbandry 
during the year, $4,777,658; total value of farm pro- 
ducts, 840. 185,170; of orchard, $59,172; of market-gar- 
dens, $74,024: of lumber, &c., $60,841. In the same 
year, the value of home manufs. summed np aggregate 
returns figuring at $243,308. Of live-stock on farms, 
$37,425,194. The enumeration of live-stock was: 
horses, 424.504; mules and asses, 61,322; mileh cows, 
428,048; working oxen, 132,407 ; other cattle. 2.953.558 ; | 
sheep, 714,351; swine, 1,202445. The out-turn of furni 
products gave the following results: 

Wheat, bhs, 415, 112 | 
Rye, 

Indian corn, 
Oats, 

Barley, 
Buckwheat, 
Pease and beans,“ 
Trish potatoes, “ 
Sweet = 
Grass-seed, 
Honey, 
Hops, 
Butter, 


Ibs. 


59,706 
2.0 
63,544 
31,342 
13,255 
18.982 
6,216 
174,509 
5,032 
246,062 
1,251,328 
350,628 


Tobacco, 
Cane sugar, 
Rice, 
Cheese, 
Wax, 

Hav, tons, 
Wine, gis. 
Sorghum mol. “ 
Maple as «it 
Cane 
Wool, 
Cotton, 


“ 
“ 


42.654 
208,383 
“2,185,041 
“ 497 
Ibs. 275,169 
51 

“ 3,712,747 


Total number of farms in the State 61,125, showing an 
increase of 18,232 over the last decennial returns. The 
percentage of unimproved land under tillage was 834, 
against 596 inu 1860. Turning to matters of finance and 
revenue, we find the State possessing A total assessed 
value of 8149.72, 0; of which $97,156,568 represe 

real estate, and the balance personal estate: as age 

a true valuation of both real and personal estate $159,- 
052.542. These tigures exhibit a decrease since the period 
of the preceding census of: totnlnsaessed value 15 059, 


“ow 


Ibs. 
bales, 


ich State 
5; muni- 


072. Total amount of taxation zl 
assessments absorbed $559,365 

cipal $227,579: increase over 1560, : 
public State debt, other than national, #1,613.907; all 
other, $505,641; county debt, secured by bonds (other 
than national), "$198 %; all other $231,271; total mu- 
nicipal and non-public bonded debt $524, 600; all other, 
$155,800. The aggregate returns of true population 
give a capitation of 518,890; of which 564,700 white; 
253.75 colored; 25 Chinese; 699 Indian. Male citi- 
gens arrived at legal age 166,343, Gain of population 
214,564, or 3548 per cent.: of which white gain 3417 
per cent. and colored 38:57 per cent. Of the above 
capitation 756,168 were of American nativity, aud 62, 
411 of foreign. 

Texas, in Arkansas, a twp. of Craighead co. 

Texas, in Alubama, a twp. of Macou co.; pop. 598.—A 
twp. of St. Francis co. 

Texas, in Georgia, a dist. of Heard co. 

Texas, in Kentucky, a prec. of Pulaski co. 

Texas, in Maryland, a vill. of Baltimore co, 

Texas, in Missouri, atwp. of Deut co, 

Texas, in Tennessee, a dist. of Obion co. 

Tex’as Sarsaparilla, (sdir-s14-pah-ril lah.) (Aa.) 
The name given by pharmaceutists to the roots of a 
climbing plant, Menispernmum canadense, found in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States and used as a febri- 
fuge, &c. 

Texas Valley, in Georgia, a dist. of Floyd co.: p. 782. 

Textile Fabrics. (n.) A general term which 
includes all kinds of piece-goods of whatever fibre or 
material. 

Textiles, (@ks'tilz.) (Manuf.) The generic name 
given to those classes of vegetable or animal fibres 
which afford material for spun or woven cloth. The 
vegetable sorts include cotton, flax, hemp, jute, ramè, 
and coir; the animal, wool, silk, and hair. 

Tez’ener’s Mills, in Teras, a prec. of Kerr co. 

Thayer, in /owa, a vill, of Junes twp., Union co. 

The Gold Mines, in North Curolinu,a twp. of Frank- 
lin co.; pop. 932. 

Theodore, or THroporvs, (the’o-dér,) King of Abys- 
sinia, was B. in 1810, of humble extraction, his family- 
name being Kassai. By his military talents he raised 
himself to the throne in 1855, and, having imprisoned 
some subjects of Great Britain, the latter power dis- 
patched an army into Abyssinia in 1567, which defeated 
T. at Magdala in April, 1868, on which occasion the 
king fell. 

Therapen“ties. (Mecnanicit.) (ed.) Under the 
various designations of Ainesipathy, Kinesitheropy, 
Kinesiatric, Movement- Cure, Swedish Movement - Cure, 
Localized Movements, and Curative Gymnastics, a mode 
of treating chronic affections and deformities by means 
of scientifically regulated exercises and manipulations, 
based on an accurate knowledge of anatomy, physiol- 
ogy and pathology, has been for many years in vogue 
in Europe.—It originated with Peter Henry Ling, 
an eminent member of the Swedish Royal Academy 
(B. 1777, D 1839), and for twenty-six years director of 
an institution at Stockholm, established and sustained 
by the Swedish government for the purpose of placing 
this means of treatment within the reach of all classes. 
It aims to act upon the processes of nutrition in the 
substance of the muscles, that is to say the flesh, to 
stimulate the development and disintegration of the 
ultimate cells of which it is composed, and thus to re- 
move morbid and effete material trom thesystem, while 
at the same time it aids the generation of nervous and 
vital force, to reestablish the equilibrium of the ciren- 
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it designs to substitute healthy action for diseased ac- 
tion directly, instead of substituting one diseased action 
for another, as is done by the former as a means to ros- 
toration. Institutions for carrying on this method are 
now to be found in all the European capitals and in 
many of the smaller towns. Berlin has three, and 
Dresden, Königsberg, Stockholm, and Vienna, each two. 
In this country, also, it is now fully recognized by the 
medical profession as an important branch of legitimate 
medicine, aud has one or more scientific representa- 
tives in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 

Therapeut. (thér-ah- pii'le,) n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A 
pions “Jewish” sect, mentioned in ú book ascribed ta 
Philo, as living chiefly on the Lake Mareotis, near Alex- 
andria, but as having also numerous colonies in other 
parts of the world. They are described as in many re- 
spects like the Essenes. Like them, they lived unmar- 
ried in a kind of monastery, were very moderate with 
regard to food and dress, the latter consisting in a white 
garment; prayed at sunrise, their face turned to the 
sun; studied much in the Scriptures — which they ex- 
plained allegorically —and in other “ancient books," 
and were principally opposed to slavery. The chief 
differences between these two “sects,” as they are de- 
scribed to us, consisted in the T. simply living a life of 
contemplation, while the Essenes followed many occu- 
pations, such as agriculture, arts, &.; the latter lived 
together, while the 7. lived separately in their cells; 
the Essenes not only took an interest in other human 
beings, but actively assisted them; while the T., who 
also, before they entered the brotherhood, divided their 
property among their relatives, contrary to the “ com- 
mon treasure” of the Essenes, kept iu utter ignorance 
of the outer world. Again, the J. knew none of the di- 
visions which marked the degrees of initiation among 
the Essenes, but they held the Temple at Jerusalem in 
much higher veneration than the latter; the T. brought 
up boys to the brotherhood, while the Essenes only re- 
cruited themselves from grown-up people. One of the 
chief characteristics of the T. was also the religions 
meals they used to hold in common every seventh Sab- 
bath; the Essenes having two such sacred meals daily. 
Many and striking are also the analogies offered by 
their mode of lite and their doctrines to those of the 
Pythayoreans, Neither partook, e. g., of animal food 
or wing, and both admitted women to their assemblies, 
which were mostly concluded with hymns; and they 
both held the number seven sacred. Many theories 
have been broached regarding this mysterious sect, 
One of the most plausible notions is the one — latterly 
much discussed — of the whole book De Vita Contempia- 
tica, which treats of this sect, being falsely attributed 
to Philo. It is rather believed to be the work of an 
early Christian, intended to idealize the life of Christian 
monasticism and asceticism of the first centuries. 

Thermometer, n. (/iysics.) The following table 
8 the conversion of Centigrade degrees into their 

eaumur and Fahrenheit representatives, for tempera- 

tures ranging between the freezing point of mercury 
and an approach to the melting point of tin: 


Cent. Renau. Fahr. Cent. Reau. Fahr. 


138-4 
137°6 
136°8 
136:0 
135:2 
134-4 
1336 
132:8 
1320 
131:2 
1304 
129°6 
128.8 
128:0 
127:2 
126-4 
125°6 
1248 
124-0 
123˙2 
1224 
121:6 
120˙8 
120:0 
119˙2 
118˙4 
117˙6 
116:8 
1160 
1152 
114˙4 
113˙6 
112˙8 
1120 
1112 
1104 
109-6 
108-8 
108-0 
107˙2 
106-4 
105°6 
104:8 
1040 


428-0 
426:2 
424-4 
4216 
420°8 
419°0 
417˙2 
415-4 
4136 
4118 
410-0 
408-2 
406'4 
4046 
4028 
401:0 
899:2 
397 4 
395:6 
393-8 
392-0 
390˙2 
388-4 
386-6 
384˙8 
383-0 
381-2 
3794 
377 ·6 
375˙8 
8740 
3722 

70:4 
368˙6 
366˙8 
365˙⁰ 
363 ˙2 
301˙4 
359°6 
357-8 
856:0 
354-2 
8524 
3506 


1760 
1752 
1744 
1736 
172:8 
172:0 
171-2 
1704 
1696 
165:8 
168˙0 
167˙2 
1664 
165-6 
1648 
164-0 
163-2 
162-4 
161˙6 
160˙8 
1600 
159-2 
158-4 
157-6 
1568 
1560 
155-2 
1b44 
153-6 
152:8 
152-0 
151-2 
1504 
1496 
148-8 
148-0 
147:2 
146-4 
1456 
148 
1440 
143-2 
142-4 
1416 


+220 
219 
218 
217 
216 
215 
214 
213 
212 
211 
210 
209 
208 
207 


343:4 
341:6 
839-8 
338-0 
836 2 
334˙¹ 
8326 
330:8 
329-0 
827:2 
3254 
323:6 
321:8 
320°0 
818-2 
316-4 
3146 
812:8 
311-0 
309°2 
807-4 
305-6 
303:8 
302-0 
300:2 
298-4 
296°6 
294-8 
293-0 
291-2 
289-4 
287 6 
285-8 
284-0 
282-2 
280-4 
278°6 
2768 
275˙0 
273˙2 
271˙4 
269°6 
267:8 
266-0 


lation, thus relieving local congestions, and by a natu- 
ral process of counter-irritation to diminish painful ner 
vous irritability. As compared with internal medica- 
tion, it may be fairly styled Physiological Medicine, as 
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264˙ 
2624 
260°6 


140°8 
1400 
1392 


348-8 
347:0 
345-2 


103-2 
1024 
101'6 


Fahr. 


258:8 
257-0 
2552 
253.4 
251.6 
249.8 
248:0 
240˙2 
Ar 
2426 
2408 
239-0 
237:2 
235-4 
233°6 
231:8 
230-0 
2252 
2264 
224-6 
2228 
221-0 
219˙2 
217˙4 
215˙6 
213°8 
2120 
2102 
208-4 
206:6 
204:8 
203-0 
201:2 
1994 
1976 
195˙8 
194-0 
192-2 
1904 
188-6 
1868 
1850 
18:32 
1814 
1796 
1778 
1760 
1742 
1724 
170:6 
168:8 
167-0 
165:2 
1634 
1616 
159-8 
155-0 
1562 
154-4 
152-6 
150-8 
149-0 
147-2 
1454 
143-6 
141-8 
1400 
138-2 
1364 
134:6 
132:8 
131-0 
120-2 
127-4 
125-6 
123-8 
1220 
1202 
1184 
1166 
114:8 
1130 
111-2 | 
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Thermo-mul'tiplier, n. (Je.) The electro- 
motive force of a thermo-electric pair being excessively 
small, It is necessary, in cases where it is employed for 
estimating small differences of temperature, to use a 
galvanometer which shall introduce as little resistancg 
as possible consistent with producing a sufficient effect 
upon the needle. Such a galvanometer goes by the 
name of a Uermo-multiplier, It is a common astatic 
galvanometer or multiplier, in which the coil of wire is 
short and thick. About 200 turns of wire are generally 
used, and of a thickness not less than 0-04 of an inch. 

Thermopile, (thirme-pil,) n, ( Phys.) An instru- 
ment much used in experiments on radiant heat, or 
indeed in almost any case where an extremely small 
difference of temperature between two points is to be 
determined. It consists of a series of small bars, an 
inch or so long, of bismuth aud antimony soldered to- 
gether alternately, and bent at the junction so that the 
bars shall be parallel, and the alteruste junctions all 
looking in the same dilection. Thirty or more such 
bars aro generally joined together, the couples being 
insulated laterally by slips of varnished paper, or by 
gypsum, and phe whole forms a little cube held together 
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by a frame of ivory, which carries two binding screws 
connected with the first bismuth, and the last anti- 
muny, When the thermopile is used for experiments 
in radiant heat, it is generally placed in the axis of a 
double cone of copper carefully covered with lamp- 
black to prevent radiation from external objects; and 
it is always used in connection with a galvanometer of 
small resistance called a thermo-multipler (q. v.). 

The Shuck, in Georgit, a dist. of Murray co. 

Thesmophoria, (Me- ah, n. (Ati. A 
famous festival anciently celebrated in different parts 
of Greece, but especially in Attica, in honor of Demeter, 
as the Thesmophoros or “ law-giving ” goddess, iuas- 
much as, by the introduction of agriculture, she gave 
the first impulse to civil society and more especially to 
the honorable bond of marriage. The Thesmophora 
lasted three days from the llth of the month Pyanep- 
sion (October), Only married women could take part 
in the ceremonies. After certain preliminary purifica- 
tious (among which abstinence from sexual intercourse 
Was prominent), the women inaugurated the solemnity 
by marching in procession from Athens to Eleusis, 
where the night was spent in celebrating the mysteries 
of the goddess. The next day, called Nesteia, or the 
“day of fasting,” was spent in mourning. The women 


sat for awhile on the ground around the statue of | 
Demeter, aud ate nothing but cakes made of sesame | 


and honey. They next proceeded barefoot to the Thes- 
mophorion or temple of Demeter, where they deposited 
their mystical offerings tu the goddess, On the third 
day, called Aalligeneia in honor of Demeter as the 
“ mother of beautiful offspring,” fasting was exchanged 
for merriment, jollity, and raillery. 

The Wells, in Tennessee, a dist, of Gibson co, 
Thibaud, (-C, (Manuf) In France, the name 
given to cloth spun from the hair of bovine animals. 
Thibet Shawls, (60574) (Manuf) Shawls of ex- 
ceeding fineness aud value, woven from the woul of the 

Thibet Shawl goat. 

Thibet Wool. (Cm.) The fleece of the Shawl gout, 
Cupra hircus, from which are manufactured the fine 
shawls imported trom Thibet and Cashmere. 

Thick’woods, in Mississippi, a twp. of Amite co.; 
pop. 2,511. 

Thieves’ Vin’egar,or MARSEILLES VINEGAR. (Pharm.) 
A variety of aromatic vinegar, formerly held in much 
vogue as a disinfectant. 

Third Creek, in Missouri, a twp. and village of Gas- 
conade co. 

Thistle, ((his'l,) n. (Bot.) The English name of the 
genus Carduus.— T., Burssen, Cnicus benedictus.— T., 
CARLINE, Carlina— T., Cotton. Onopordon Acan- 
i T., CREEPING, Cirsium arvense.— T., DISTAFF. 
Carthamus lanatus.— T., FISHBONE. Chamæpeuce Casa- 
bowe.— T., FULLER'S. Dipsacus Fullonum.— T., GLOBE. 
Echinops.— T., GOLDEN. Scolymus; also Protea Scoly- 
mus.— I., HoLy. Curduus (Silybum) marianus — T., 
Ilonsg. Cirsium —T., JERSEY. Centaurea Isnardi.— T., 
MELON. Melocactus.— T., MEXICAN. Erythrolwna con- 
spicua.— T., Mitk, Silybum (or Curduus) marianum.— 
J. Musk. Carduus nutans.— T., OUR Lapy’s. Silybum 
marianum.— T., Plums. Cirsium; also applied to Car- 
duus lanceolatus, and some other species having a 
feathery pappus.— 7., SAFFRON. Curthamus tinctorius. — 
T., Sr. BARNABY'S, Centaurea solstitialis — T., Scovrisu. 
Onopordon Acanthium, one of the plants considered to 
be the emblem of Scotland.— T, Sow. Sonchus.— T., 
Spear. Carduus lanceolatus, generally regarded as the 
national emblem of Scotland.— T., STAR. Centaurea 
Calcitrapa.— T., SYRIAN. Notobasis syriaca.—T., TORCH. 
Cereus. — T., YELLOW, Argemone mezicana, 

Tholuck, FEIEDRICH AUGUST GOTTFRIED, (tho'look,) a 
German theologian, p. at Breslau in 1799, received his 
education in the university of that city, and proceeding 
to Berlin, prosecuted Oriental studies under the cele- 
brated Von Diez. Whilst thus engaged, his attention 
was especially directed to that class of controversial 
theology which the scepticism of modern Germany has 
evoked, and he published a series of works in which he 


unfolded and vindicated the leading doctrines of the 


Christian dispensation — works of which the principal 
have been translated into English, such as The Doctrine 
of the Sinner, and of the Medivtor ; Translation and Ex- 
position of the Psalms; Exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount ; Authenticity of the Evangelical History, &c. His 
secular writings include A Collectim of Flowers from 
the Eastern Mystics, and Speculative Doctrines of a Trin- 
ity of the late Orientals, T., after holding successively 
the Professorship-Extraordinary at Berlin and Halle, 
became Superior Councillor to the Consistory of Mag- 
deburg in 1567. 

Thomas, Joux J., an American writer on agriculture, 
was n. in Cayuga co., N. V., in 1810. He has published 
The American Fruit Culturist (last ed., 1867), Turm Mu- 
chinery (last ed., 1868), and Aural Affuirs (6 vols., 
1858-70), 

| Thomas, in Kentucky, a precinct of Lee co. 

Thomas, in Missouri, a township of Butler co. 

Thomas, in South Carolina, a township of Darlington 


co. 8 

Thomas, in Tennessee, a dist. of McMinn co, 

Thomason’s, in Georgia, u dist, of Hall co. 

Thomas's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Claiborne co.; pop. 
1,052.—A dist. of Sullivan co. 

Thompson, Danie. Pierce, (tém’sin,) a popular 
American novelist, B. at Charlestown, Mass., 1793; p. 
1868. The Green Mountain Boys (1840), and Locke Ams- 
den (1847) were his ablest productions. 

Thompson, Jerr. M., an American general, B. at 
Harper’s Ferry, Va., 1826; removed to St. Joseph, Mo., 
in Idas, where he resided until the war; was mayor of 
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St. Joseph in 1860, commanded a division of th. Ais- 
souri State Gnard, and was in command åt the battle 
of Fredericktown, Mo., on Oct. 21, 1861. Served as 
brig.-general in various portions of the Mississippi 
Valley, and in the Trans-Mississippi Department, and 
was in command of the sub-district uf Arkansas, im- 
cluding the territory north of the Arkansas River and 
west of the Mississippi, at the time of the surrender of 
the Confederate troops. Is now Chief Engineer of the 
State of Louisiana. 

Thompson, Sir Henry, an eminent English surgeon, 
B. in Suffolk, 15.0, became Professor of Clinical Surgery 
in London University, 1266. He had, earlier, in 1852, 
gained the Jacksonian prize of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, with his Esxvy ow the Pathology aud Treut- 
ment of Stricture of the Urethra; and the same prize in 
1560, with an essay on The Healthy and Morbid Axat- 
omy, both of which have been published. He is also 
the author of Practical Lithoteny and Ltthotrity (1863) ; 
was appointed Surgeon-Extraordinary to the late king 
of the Belgians in 1863, and to the present king in 1806; 
is a corresponding member of the French College of 
Surgery; and acted as surgeon-in-chief in the opera- 
tion for calculus performed on Napoleon III, who p. at 
Chiselhurst, Eng., in Jan., 1873. 

Thomson, din WILLIAM, (lom’siin,) an English electri- 
cian, B. 1824, graduated from Cambridge in 1545, and 


in the following year was made Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Glasgow University. In 1846 be pub- 
lished Distribution of Electricity on Spherical Conductors ; 
and in 1855 his valuable treatise on the Alectro-Dynamic 
Properties of Metals. Among the most important of 
Sir William's contributions to the advancement of elec- 
trical science are the construction of several beautiful 
instruments and their application to the study of at- 
mospheric electricity. His quadrant and portable elec- 
trometers, owing to their diversity of application and 
extreme delicacy and accuracy, have proved of the great- 
est service in indicating and self-registering changes in 
the electric state of the atmosphere. But it is in con- 
nection with submarine telegraphy that his labors in 
electrical science are best known, he being the inventor 
of the Mirror Galvanometer and the Tipton Recorder, 
which, owing to their extreme delicacy, can be worked 
by very low battery power, a circumstance that tends 
greatly to the preservation of the cables. His research: s 
and experiments in magnetical sciences have been not 
less valuable; one of his chief discoveries being that 
of the universal tendency in nature to the dissipation 
of mechanical energy. On the completion of the At- 
lantic Cable in 1866, T. was knighted, and has been the 
recipient of many other civic and academical honors, 
In 1571 he was elected President of the British Associa- 
tion. He is author of, besides the works already alluded 
to, Thermal Effects of Fluids in Motion ; The Mathemut+ 
tcal Theory of Electricity; The Rigidity of the Earth; 
On Approach caused by Vibration, &c. D. 1877. 

Thompson, in Georgia, a village of Lombardy town- 
ship, Columbia co. 

Thompson, in Minnesota, a township of Carlton co.; 

op. 163. 

Thompson and Barnes, ih Georgia, a district 
of Jasper co. 

Thompson Davis, in Tennessee, a district of Wil- 
liamson co. 

Thompson Guich and North Deep Creek 
Valley, in Montanu Territory, a twp. of Meagher co. ; 
pop. 225. 

Thompson’s, in North Carolina, a twp. of Alamance 
co.; pop. 775.—A twp. of Robeson co. 

Thom pson’s, in Zrnnessee, a dist. of Rhea co. 

Thompson” s Creek, in Xansas,a twp. of Ellsworth 


co, 
Thompson’s Creek, in Mississippi, a vill. of Perry 


co, 

Thompson's Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Weak- 
ley co, 

Thompson's Shops, in Tennessee, a dist. of Bed- 
ford co, 

Thorbecke, Joan Rupotpn, (tér-bék’ka,) an eminent 
Dutch statesman, B. at Zwolle (of German descent) in 
1796, alter graduating at Leyden in 1820, and afterwards 
studying in various Gerniun universities, was appointed 
in 1825 Protessor of Political Science at Ghent Univer- 
sity. The Belgian revolution of 1830 terminated his 
connection with that university, and he repaired to 
Leyden, where he was appointed a Professor of Juris- 
prudence, and gave lectures on political and economi- 
cal science, which, as well as his books, bore the im- 
press of liberal and progressive opinions. In 1540 he 
was returned to the Legislative Assembly, and in 1844, 
in conjunction with other zealous reformers, used his 
utmost endeavors, but without success, to introduce a 
plan of radical reform. After the French revolution of 
Feb., 1848, T. was placed by the king at the head of a 
commission for the revision of the constitution, and at 
its recommendation thé rejected project of 1844 was 
carried out. Appointed in Oct., 1849, first minister of 
the crown, he resigned that office in April, 1853, and 
returned to his professorship in Leyden. After the 
lapse of a few yeurs 7. reappeared as the leader of the 
Liberal opposition, was a second time placed at the 
head of the cabinet, Feb. 1, 1862, and retired in 1866. 
Two years later he was again sent for by the king, but 
he failed in his attempt to form an administration. He 
held the professorship of jurisprudence at Leyden Uni- 
versity from 1853 to 1862, und has written several legal 
and other constitutional works. D. 1872. 

Thorburn, RKovenrt, (thdr’birn,) a distinguished Eng- 
lish artist, B. 1818, is known us a portrait-paiuter of 
high excellence, being especially successiul in his rep- 
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Yesentations of female beauty. In 1855 he gained the 
first gold medal at the Universal Exhibition at Paris, 
and was elected a member of the Royal and Scottish 
Academies. His works embrace portraits of the princi- 
pal royal personages cf Europe, as well as of many of 
the more eminent of the English aristocracy. 

Thorn apple, in Mich., a twp. of Barry co. 

Labret cate or JAMESTOWN WEED. Sce DATURA, in 
main work. 


2 
Fig. 120. — THORN-APPLE. 

Thornbury. Grorce WALTER, (urn! hür- re,) an Eng- 

lish author, h. 1828. bas written much that still remains 

pular. Among his chief works may be mentioued, 
1 55 and Legends of the New World; Monarchs of the 
Main, being a history of the Buccaneers, drawn from 
old French, Spanish, and Dutch sources; Siakspeare’s 
England during the Reign of Elizabeth ; Songs of the Cava- 
liers and Roundheads ; Turkish Life and Character Ilus- 
trated ; H vented Lmdon; Two Centuries of Song, &., be- 
sides a few good novels. D. 1876. 

Thornycroft, Many, (thdr’ne-kréft,) an English 
sculptor, B. iu Norfolk, 1814, studied under Gibson and 
Thorwaldsen at Rome, and early gained the patronage 
of Queen Victoria, for whom she executed a series of 
portrait-busts of the English royal family. Her admir- 
able work, a Girl Skipping, was greatly admired in the 
Paris Exhib. of 1855, u a faithful transcript from nature, 
fuli of grace and elegance, both in idea and execution, 

Tho „ Tuomas BANGS, an American author, B. at 
Westfield, Mass., 1815. He graduated at the Wesleyan | 
Whiversity, Middletown, Conn., in 1842. and in 1546 re- 

moved to Louisiana, and after accompanying the U. S. 
army to Mexico as a military annalist, returned to that 
State, and edited for some years one of the leading 
Whig papers in New Orleans, and subsequently, jour- 
nals at Baton Rouge and New York. He had commenced 
his career as a painter, and had met with some success 
in that art, but he soon relinquished it for literature. 
His works comprise The Mysteries of the Backwoods, 
or Sketches of the South-West (1846); Our Army on the 
Rio Grande (1846); Tom Owen, the Bee-Hunter (1847); 
Our Army at Monterey (1847); The Hive of the Bee- 
Hunter (1854); Lynde Weiss, an Autobiograply (1854); 
and A Voice to America, the Model ‘Republic: tts Glory 
or its Fall (1855). 

Thorp’s, in Kentucky, a prec. of Ballard co. 

Three Forks of Wolf River, in Tennessee, a dist. 
of Fentress co. 

Three-Mile,in S C, a bay et Barnwell co. 

Three-Mile Creek, in h Territory, a vill. of Box 
Elder precinct, Box Elder co, 

Three Springs, iu Pennsylvania, a borough of Hun- 
tingdon co. 

Thajopsis, (thu-ydp’sis,)n. (Bot.) A genus of cupressi- 
neous Pinacer, consisting of Japanese trees, with 
whorled pendent branches, the smaller twigs being very 
numerous aud two-ranked. The leaves are opposite, 
overlapping, or sickle-shaped and sharply pointed. 
The flowers are moncecious ; the mules in solitary cylin- 
drical catkins, with anther-scales having three to five 
pollensacs on their under-surfuce; and the females suc- 
ceeded by terminal cones, which are somewhat globular 
when ripe, thescales woody imbricated and five-seeded, 
the s being winged. T. dolabrata, a recently intro- 
duced shrub from Japan, is a noble-looking plant, and 
promises to bear our climate. T. letevirens has foliage 
resembling that of a Selaginella. ES La and 7. pros- 


trata are remarkable for their peculiar dwarf depressed 
habit of growth. 

Thau ve, (toov.) (Camb.) In China, a T. of timber meas- 
ures 19 inches; a T. of cloth, 700 of a yard. 


Fig. 121. — rayuee MALVÆ. 


Thymele, (ue. n. (Zodl.) A genus of diurnal 
Lepidoptera, belonging to the family Hesperiadæ. The 
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Grizzled Skipper Butterfly, T. malvæ (Fig. 121), is an 
elegant species, distinguished by its numerous white or 
cream-colored quadrangular notched spots on a dusky 
ground; the posterior wings with the white spots in 
the centre forming an interrupted band; all the wings 
have a white or cream-colored fringe Larred with black ; 
beneuth, the anterior wings are pale greenish-gray, 
with white spots, as above; the posterior wings are 
grayish-green, also spotted as above: fringe with black 
bars narrower than on the upper surface. The Grizzle 
frequents woods, commons, dry banks, and meadows 
about the end of May. 

Tica, (te‘kuh.) (Camb) A Borneo weight equivalent to 
six grains and four-tenths. 
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Tije’ra, in New Merico, a vill. of Bernalillo co. 

Tile-tea forms an article of food in Siberia, Mantchoo- 
ria, and some parts of China. It is made trom a de 
coction of inferior tea, to which are added milk, butter, 
salt, and herbs ; after mixture, the whole is compressed 
into the form of bricks or tiles,— whence the nume. 

Tilgh’manton, in Maryland, a dist. of Washington 


co, 


2403 


| Pilla, (¢il’lah.) (Numis.) In Bokhara and other parts 


of Turkistan, a gold money of account, averaging $3.20 
in value. 
amook, in Oregon, a prec. of Tillamook co. 
€o, in Arkansas, a twp. of St. Francis co. 
s Prai’rie,in Tex., aprec.of Montgom. co. 


Tical, (te‘kdl.) (Camb.) In China, a weight of quantity, Tillot. (6160) (n.) Bags of thin glazed cotton 


averaging about a quarter of a pound avoirdupois ; also, 
a money of account worth $1.62 American. 
Ticklenburgus, (tik-l’n-biry’giis.) (Com.) A stout, 


mixed linen and cotton fabric exported to the West Ìn- 
dian markets. 

Tick, in Tennessee, a dist. of Jackson co. 

Tick fan, in Mississippi, a twp. of Amite co. 

Tides, The Report of the Tidal Committee for the year 
1871, read by Sir W. Thomson to the British Associa- 
tion, contains an interesting passage with regard to the 
degree of elustic yielding which the solid eurth expe- 
riences under the tide-generating influences of the sun 
and moon. It is quite certain that the solid earth does 
yield to some degree. Is has long been a favorite as- 
sumption of geologists that the earth consists of a shell 
of solid rock from 20 to 50 miles in thickness, enclosing 
an interior filled with melted material, lava, metals, 
&c. This hypothesis is now shown to be absolutely un- 
tenable, because, if it were true, the solid crust would 
yield with almost as much freedom (on account of its 
thinness and great area) as if it were perfectly liquid. 
Thus the boundary of the solid earth would rise and 
fall under the tide-generating intluences, so as to leave 
no sensible differences to be marked by the wafer rising 
and falling relatively to the solid; showing that if the 
earth as a whole had an average degree of rigidity equal 
to that of glass, the tides would be very much diminished 
from the magnitude which they would possess on a per- 
fectly rigid globe, with water like that of our seas upon 
it. This consideration, the committee reports, makes 
it probable that the earth has considerably more average 
rigidity than a globe of glass of the same size. The 
mathematical calculation shows a somewhat startling 
result, to the effect thata globe of glass of the same size 
as the earth, if throughout exactly of the same rigidity 
as glass on a smaller scale, would yield like an india-rub- 
ber ball to the tide-generating influences, thus leaving 
very little opportunity for change in the relative heights 
of water and land. The precise agreement of the actual 
tidal movement with estimates founded on the supposi- 
tion of a perfectly rigid globe, renders it probable phat 
the earth is in reality vastly more rigid as a whole than 
any specimens of surtace rock that had been experi- 
mented upon in laboratories. 

Tiedemann, Frireprica, (te’da-mahn,) a German nnat- 
omist and physiologist, B. at Cassel in 1781, became in 
1805 prof. of anatomy und zodlogy at Landshut, and in 
1816 filled a like chair at Heidelberg. D. 1861. His 
works include Anatomy and Natural History of Amphil- 
tous Animuis; Arteries of the Human Body; and Physi- 
ology af Man. 

Tierce, (ters) (cm.) Casks exceeding the size of a 
barrel, and used in packing rice, sugar, salt provisions, 
&c.,are generally known under this name. A T. of 
refined sugar varies from 700 to 1,000 Ibs. 


Tierra Amarilla, in New Mezico, a prec. of Rio 
Arriba co, 

Tierra A’zul, in New Mezico, u prec. of Rio Arriba 
co. 

Tiger Fork, in Missouri, a twp. of Shelby co. 

Ti'ger-Wolf, n. (Zovl.) A rare marsupial quadru- 
ped, indigenous to Van Diemen's Land, where it is now 
becoming scarce. Since the year 1850, there has been 
a pair of these curious animals in the Zotlogical Gar- 
dens, where they attract great attention from the 
striped tiger-like markings on their backs. From the 
observations of Mr. Gunn, it would appear, that be- 
fore the introduction of civilization into their native 
island, these carnivorous creutures must have lived 
chiefly on phalangers and kangaroos, as they obsti- 
nately refuse the flesh of the wombat, which is one of | 
the most common inhabitants of their district. Since 
the introduction of sheep into Van Diemeu’s Land, the 
Tiger-wolf has found a favorite food ; and so extensive 
have been their ravages among the flocks, that the 
shepherds have been obliged to destroy them by every 
possible means. They are extremely active animals, 
and. from the ruthless persecution they encounter, are 
likely soon to be extirpated. The species belong to 
the genus Thylacinus; und from its head, resembling 
that of a wolf or dog, it has been named T. cynoceph- 
alus. Professor Owen has found traces of what appears 
from the fossil bones to have been a second species of 
the genus. These remains were found by Sir Thomas 
Mitchell in the caverns of Wellington Valley, in New 
South Wales, 

Ti'ger-wood. (cm.) A hard wood much used in 
upholstery, cabinet-work, &c.; it is brought from Brit- 
ish Guiana, and derives its name from its beautifully 
striped appearance. 

Tigranes I., (ti-gra‘néz,) king of Armenia, and son- 
in-law of Mithridates the Great, ascended the throne 
in 96 B. c. In 83 he conquered Syria, und after allyiug 
himself with Mithridates against the Romans, shared in 
his defeat, und was only permitted to retain his kiug- 


dom upon sufferance. D. 55 B. c. 
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muslin, used as coverings for alpaca and other dress 
iece-goods. 

Til lotson’s, in Ky., a prec. of Henderson co. 

Tilly, Jonann TZERKLASS, Count von, (il le,) a cele- 
brated German general, B. in Brabant, 1559. After serv- 
ing in the field under the Duke of Alva, Don John ot 
Austria, and Alessandro Farnese. he was appointed to the 
command of the army of the League ut the commence- 
ment of the Thirty Years’ War, und gained several suc- 
cesses over the Protestant forces. In 1670 he s. Wallen- 
stein (q. v.) in the chief command of the Imperialists, 
and took Magdeburg by storm, inflicting the most atro- 
cious cruelties upon the inhabitants. He was after- 
wards deteated near Leipzig by Gustavus Adolphus, 
and was killed at the baitie of the Lech in 1622. 

Tilted Steel. (Aetoli) Blistered steel in a work- 
able state for conversion into shear steel. 

Tilton, in Georgia, a district oi Whittield co. 

Tilton, in /y.,a prec. and vill. of Fleming co. 

Tim’‘ber Creek, iu Au, a twp. of Cowley co. 

Timber Hill. in Ku., a twp. of Bourbon co. 

Timber Ridge, in W. V., a twp.of Morgan co. 

Iim'ber- ship. (% ,d. A ship specially 
built for exclusive employ in the timber trade, 

Timbre, (tin'bùr.) ((cm.) In the fur and peltry 
trade, the nume given to a quantity of ermine, marten 
skins, &c., packed between beards to the number of 
from 40 to 100, 

Limbs, Jony, (fimz,) an English author and antiqua- 
rian, B. in London, 1$01, after editing the Mirror, took 
charge of the chief editorial department of the Hius- 
treld London News from its commencement till 1825. 
His published works are exceedingly numerous, and 
Many very valuable, such as Zhe Curtostties of London ; 
Anecucte Licgrophy: Walks and Talks about Limtion ; 
Ciub Life in Lindin; Nooks and Corners of English 
Life; and A Century ¿f Anecdote. D. 1875. 

Time, n. (Ast.) A definite moment, or a definite por- 
tion of continuous duration. — Apparent Time is time 
deduced trom the position of the sun upon the heavens, 
A truly placed sun-dial shows apparent time.— Mean 
Time is the time shown by a well regulated clock, con- 
structed to indicate equal intervals corresponding to 
the divisions of the mean solar duy.— Ardeveal dime 
is the portion of a sidereal day elapsed since the first 
point of Aries last passed the meridian. — Astronemical 
Time is the time indicated by a clock set to men solar 
time, having twenty-four hour divisions instead of 
twelve, and pointing to 24 at noon. Let it be remem- 
bered that the astronomical hours 13. 14,15... to 24, 
of any specified day of the month, signity the civil 
hours 1, 2,3... to 12 A. M. of the next day ot the month, 
Thus 14 h. June 15, means 2 A. M. June 16. 

Tim mon's. in Florida, w prec. of Putman co. 

Tim’monsville, in Acuth Carolina, a village of Dar- 

lingtou co, 

Timocracy, (l-mdk'ra-se.) [From Gr. timé, an nssess- 
ment, und Aratos, rule.) (Pol) ‘hat form of govern- 
ment the laws of which require a certain ancunt of 
property, or position in society, to evable u citizen to 
huld any of the higher offices of state. 

Tin-piate. (%u. Ihe manufacture of this arti- 
cle jorms a branch of the iron trade. The art of tin- 
ning plate-iron is eaid to have been invented in Bo- 
hemia, about the beginning of the 16th cent., althuugh 
the tinning of copper was known some time earlier. 
Sheet-iron for tin-plates is made either of charcoal-bar 
or coke-bar, which has been rolled with particular care, 
in order to avoid scales on the surtace, Before tinning, 
the plates are called“ black plates.” When the iron 
has been cut to the required size, the plates are 
“pickled "— that is, they are immersed in hot sul- 
phuric or hydrochloric acid, which hus been diluted 
by 16 parts of water to 1 of acid, the use of the acid 
being to remove all oxide and other injurious matter, 
After this, the plates require to be washed several 
times in water; and then follows an annealing in 
closed cast-iron boxes in a reverberatory furnace, 
where they are subjected to as high a heat ax they will 
stand without softening. The next operation cunsisis 
in passing the plates two or three times through chilled 
iron rollers highly polished with emery and oil, so as 
to give them a well-polished surface. This both saves 
tin aud gives them a good appearance when finished. 
Once more they are sent to the annealing -fuinace, 
passed again throngh dilute sulphuric acid, which is 
followed by another washing, but this time in running 
water, aud then scoured with sand. This should leave 
them quite clean and bright for the tinman. Each 
plate is now put singly into a pot of melted grease 
(which has become sticky by use), and lett till it is 
completely coated, after which the plates are taken in 
parcels and plunged into a bath of melted tin covered 
with grease, called the “tin-pot.” They pass from this 
to another vessel with two compartments, called the 
“ wash-pot,” both of which contain melted tin of the 
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purest quality, and, like the last, covered with grease.!Tof/let-sonp. (Perfum.) Perfumed soap in hard cakes| causing the almost entire obliteration of their tubes, 
The plates are put into the first compartment in par- or balls, for use at the toilet. The best kinds are made] when they are no longer distended with blood.” It ia 
cels, where they receive a coating of purer tin than! in Frauce and England. to the moderate action of the tonicity of arteries that 
that of the “tiu-pot,” aud are then withdrawn one by|'Toise, (dwahz.) (Cumb.) A French measure of length, their contraction upon the current of blood passing 
one, and wiped on both sides with a hemp brush; the! generally taken as being equivalent to 6 French feet. through them is due. If the tonicity be excessive, the 
marks of which are obliterated by another dipping in| Toköly. Emerica, Count, (fo’kdl-e,) an eminent Hnn-| pulse is hard and wiry; but if it be deficient, the pulse 


the second compartment of the “ Wash-pot.” This last 
dipping also gives the plates a polish, The next thing 
is the removal of the supertluous tin, which is gen- 
erally two or three times more than what is left on the 
plue. It is done by immersing the plates, in an up- 
right position, in a pot containing tallow and palm-vil, 
maintained at a temperature uo higher than will keep 


the tin in contact with the oil-liquid, and so allow it to 
run off. The final treatment consists in working the 
plates separately in troughs of bran with a little meal, 
and then rubbing them with flanuel. 

Tiones'ta, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Forest co. 

-— A twp. of Forest co. 

Tipps, in Virginia, a twp. of Wise co. 

Tip'ton, in Jowa, a twp. of Hardin co.; pop. 397.— A 
vill. of Centre twp., Cedar co. 

Tipton, in Nebraska, a twp. of Cass co. 

Tirite Straw, (le-re'ta.) (hn. A kind of straw ob- 
tained from a species of Calathea, At Trinidad, it is 
woven into baskets, sieves, and the like. 

Tis sentee, in Georgia, w dist. of White co. 

Tissue-paper, (tisk'oo.) (Manuy.) A very thin, deli- 
cute unsized variety of paper, used for dresswakers’ 

tterns, und for wrapping jewelry and the like. 

Titiens, TERESA, (tish’ynz,) an eminent vocalist, of 
Hungarian origin, g. at Hamburg in 1834. While a 
child she evinced such remarkable powers of voice that 
her purents resolved to have her educated for a musical 
career, After the requisite course of study, she made 
her first appearance at Hamburg in 1349 as Lucrezia 
Borgia, and at once established her claim to a distin- 
guished place on the lyric stage. Her subsequent 
career has been one of remarkable brilliancy, and she 
has succeeded Grisi as the chief prima-donna on the 
English operatic stage. D.in London, Oct. 3, 1877. 

Tiwappity, (te-wdp'pe-ie,) in Missouri, a twp. of Scott 


co. 

To Arrive, (-dr-riv’.) (Com.) Goods sold to arrive, 
signify that they ure sold while still on shipboard on 
the voyage to the port of delivery. 

Tob, (00, in Nubia, a small piece of calico which passes 
as a money equivalent. 

Tobacco. The following table. taken from the census 
of 1580, gives the area and production of the tobacco 
crop for that year in all the States aad Territories of 
the U. S. It will be remarked, that the first three States 
in production are as follows: Ky.. Va. and Penna. 


Acres. Piunds 


A abama ... ws 2 452,426 
Arizona... 
Arkansas. 
California .. 7 
Connecticut.. 56 14.044.652 
Dakota. 
Delaware. 
District of 


Illinois 
Todiana 
Towa... 
Kansas <a 3: +l 

Kentucky.. 2 20| 171,120,784 
Louisiana Fel 25 55, 954 
Maine .... .. 250 
Maryland. 28.174 
Massachusetts.. 3,358 
Michigan. 170 
Minnesota. š 163 
Mississipi 85 1471 
Missouri.. 15,521 
Nebraska. re 101 
Nevada... 2 


garian soldier and patriot, was k. of a Protestant family 
in the co, Zips, in 1656. His patrimonial estates having 
been confiscated on account of his father's share in the 
Zrinyi insurrecti¢n against the Austrian crown, young 
T. sought in his early manhood the court of the inde- 
pendent Prince of ‘Transylvania, who gave him the com- 
mand of a force of 20,000 men, at the head of which T., 
in 1678, invaded Hungary and menaced the Austrian 
German territories, and being joined by the Turks in 
1682, T. was declared king of Upper Hungary. He 
then joined the Turkish general, Kara Mustapha, in the 
latter's unsuccessful inroad upon Austria; and, after 
suffering various vicissitudes, 7. is next heard of as the 
leader of a Turkish force which drove the Germans out 
of Hungary in 1690. Ultimately, however, the military 
genius of Prince Eugene of Savoy paralyzed the further 
progress of the struggle aguinst the imperial N 
1697, und, after the Peace ot Carlowitz in that yenr, 

retired to Constautinople, in which city he died in 1705. 


Toldy, Franz Scugpe., (de,) un Hungarian critic and 


man of letters, B. at Ofen, 1510, graduated as Doctor of 
Medicine at Pesth in 1829, and edited, till 1833, the 
Oroosi Tàr, the first medical work published in his 
native conntry. Resigning an important medical ap- 
polutment, he afterwards devoted himself entirely 
to the study of the history of Hungarian literature, 
was appointed Professor in the University of Pesth in 
1838, and Librarian in 1844. Since 1841 he bas been 
Director of the Kisfalndy Society, of which he was one 
of the founders. 7. has written in his own and in the 
German language a number of excellent works on Hun- 
garian literature, and by this menns, us well as by pub- 
lishing editions of its best authors, has done more than 
any one else to popularize the literature of his native 
laud throughout the world of letters. 


Toles’boro, in K-ntucky,a prec. of Lewis co, 
Tollinet, ((olle-nct’.) ( Manuf.) In Germany, a descri; 


tion of textile stuff of mixed cotton, silk, and wool. It 
is used for quilting. 


Toluidine, (to%u‘e-din,)n. (Chem.) An artificial or- 


ganic alkaloid of the composition C7H»N, prepared from 
toluol—an vily hydro-carbon extracted from coal tar 
of the composition CzHg. Toluidine is a solid white crys- 
talline substance, easily fusible, boiling at 205° C. (401° 
F.), and distilling unchanged, It is a homologue ot ani- 
line, being the alkaloid next above it in the series. It 
unites with acids to form salts, which are for the most 
part crystallizable. 


Tom, in Missouri, a twp. of Benton co. 
Tomburg, ((Gm'burg.) (Cumb.) In China and the East 


Indies, a weight of quantity for grain or rice, generally 
equal to 678 Ibs. avoirdupois. 


Tome’, in New Mexico, a prec. of Valencia co. 
7 Tomin, (to’meen.) (Cumb.) A weight in use among 


Spanish jewellers and goldsmiths; it is equal to 87g 
grains for gold; and 94 grains for silver. 


Tommaseo, Niccolo, (Ge-] an Italian states- 


man and man of letters, B. at Sebenico, Dalmatia, in 
1803; resided for many years in Florence engaged iu 
literary pursuits, and in 1538 settled in Venice, where, 
in 1545, he was appointed a member of the Provisional 
Government as Minister of Worship and Public Instruc- 
tion. After the fall of Venice in 1849 he retired to 
Corfu, and in 1865 returned to Florence, where he has 
since resided. His principal works are: Nuovo Dirion- 
ario dei Sinonimi della Lingua Italiano (1832); Commen- 
tary on Dante (1837); A History of France during the 
Sizteenth Century, from Materials furnished by the De- 
spatches of the Venetian Ambassadors (1838); A collection 
3 Poetry indigenous to Corsica, Tuscany. 

matia and Greece, with Historical Introductions 
sua Nuovi Studi su Dante (1855), and Poene (1872). D. 


Tomp‘kins’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Putnam co.; p. 551. 
Tompong, (tém'pong.) (Camb.) In Sumatra, a weight 


employed in commercial transactions, varying from 70 
to 80 lbs., according to local usage. 


is very compressible, though bounding, and the flow of 
Llood is retarded. From the experiments of Jobu Hun- 
ter and many subsequent physiologists, it is established 
that cold is the most efficient agent in inducing tonic 
contraction ; while the application of moderate warmth 
causes a relaxation of this cuntraction. Thus, cold and 
heat are of extreme value as remedial agents, when the 
tonicity of the blood-vessels is deficient or excessive. 
Tonnage Duties, (fiv‘/noj.) (Mar. Law.) Tolls 
levied by commissioners of the public revenue upon all 
ships and vessels engaged in commerce with foreign 
ports; and, with certain exceptions, on all craft em- 
loyed in the coasting-trade. These duties are demanda- 
le for payment before discharge-permits and clearance- 
pers will be granted by the custom-house authorities, 
ureign war-ves-els, ships putting into a port in dis- 
tress, private yachts, &c., are exempted trom the opera- 
tion of 7. D. 
Tooele’, in Utah Territory, a W. co., cap. Tooele City; 
pop. 2,177. 
Kosele CF, in Utah Territory, a prec. of Tooele co.; 


pop. 905. 

Tooke, Jonn Honxx, (took,) an English philologist, B. 
in London, 1736, became a friend of the celebrated John 
Wilkes, and one of the most prominent political agita- 
tors of his time, being tried and acquitted in 1794 on a 
charge of high treason. In 1801 he entered Parliament, 
and D. in 1812. His Diversions of Purley (1786) is a work 
which has been frequently reprinted. 

Toolam, (loo'ltm.) (Cumb.) In the East Indies, the 


weight of 1 749 Ibs 

Toole, Jonx LAWRENCE, a popular English comedian, R. 
in London, 1830, made his début ou the stage of that 
city in 1852, and achieved a wonderful success. In low 
comedy be has no superior on the English boards. His 
style of acting is marked by a close fidelity to nature in 
every character he undertakes, whether it be in the 
broad region of farce, or in those higher parts in which 
tears and Jaughter equally predominate; such as Caleb 
Plummer in the dramatized version of Dickens’ “Cricket 
on the Hearth,” or Joe Bright in “Through Fire and 
Water.” In 1874-75, he played in the U. S. 

Tools’borough, in Jowa, a vill. of Jefferson twp. 
Louisa co. 

Toon, or Chittagong- Wood, (chit’tah-géng.) 2 
A red wood in request for cabiuet-work. It is impor 
from the East Indies. 

Toone’s Station, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hardeman 


co. 

Tooroo, (too-roo’.) (Bot.) A species of palm growing 
in South America, the branches of which are extensive- 
ly imported for the manufacture of bows, billiard-cues, 
walking-sticks, and the like. 

Toothed Gear, (toothd-jeer.) (Mech.) A mechanical 
contrivance for transmitting motion from one part of 
a machine to another. It consists of a series of projec- 
tions or teeth regularly arranged on straight cylindri- 
cal or conical surfaces termed webs. The parts are so 
arranged that the teeth of one web act on those of an- 
other. In order that the action may be regular, it is in- 
dispensably necessary that the surfaces of the teeth 
should have even, regular contact, so that at every in- 
stant during the motion of the parts some points in the 
teeth of one part are in contact with points in the teeth 
of the other. Moreover, the teeth should, as far as pos- 
sible, roll and not slide upon one another. The circle 
mid-way between the grovyes aud summits of the teeth 
of a toothed wheel is termed the pitch circle. The mo- 
tion transmitted by the contact of the teeth is the same 
as would be produced by the rolling contact of the 
pitch circles. To secure the above requirements the 
curves which form the outlines of the teeth are usually 
parts of the involute cycloid or epicycloid. The thick- 
ness of the teeth varies according to the strain trans- 
mitted. When both wheels are composed of the same 
materials the teeth are of the same size in both. The 


New Hampshire... oa "Y intervals are a little larger than the teeth, so as to al- 
New Jersey... * z Tom's Creek, in Kentucky, a prec. of Johnson co.; low of freer motion. The pitch of the teeth comprises 


New Mexico. 800, pop. 1,125. the width of the tooth and that of the interval, and is 

. Š Tonelada, (n.e-lal dal.) (Camb.) In Portugal, both] measured on the primitive or pitch circle. Spur-toothed 
26,986,213) a weight equivalent to 1,755 lbs., and a liquid measure] wheels are such as have paral el teeth lying ona cylin- 
34,735,235| of 2271⁄4 gallons. drical surface or web. When a pair of spur wheels 
Oregon 17.325 Tonganox ie, in Kansas, a twp. of Leavenworth co.; are in gear, their axes are parallel, and the radii of 


Pennsyl F 36,943,272| pop. 1,600. the pitch circles are proportional to the number of 


Rhode Island... — 2 Tonieity, (to- nie- te,) n. (Physiol.) The contractility] teeth in each. When one is much smaller than the other, 


South Carolina. 
Tennessee... 
Texas. 
Vermont 
Virginia... 
Washington. 
West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


Total United States.. --| 638.841 472.661.159 


Toby, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Clarion co. 

Toco‘hah, in Georgia, a district of Haberzham co. 

Tocker’ville, in Dah Territory. a prec. of Kane co. 

To co, in Tennessee, a district of Monroe co. 

Todd Creek, in Nebraska, a twp. of Johnson co. 

+ Toende, (eien) (Camb.) In Denmark, a dry meas 

ure of the capacity of 40 bushels; also, one for liquids, 
equal to 31770 gallons. 


Toe River, in North Qurolina, a twp. of Mitchell oo. 


of muscles shows itself under two distinct forms —/r- 
ritability and Tonicity, which are alike distinct in the 
mode of their action and in the conditions requisite for 
their exhibition, Irritability is most manifest in the 
voluntary muscles and in the heart, which, when in 
activity, exhibit powerful contractions alternating with 
relaxation; while Tonicity is shown in a moderate and 
permanent contraction, which, instead of being conse- 
quent npon stimulation through the nerves, as in irrita- 
bility, is especially excited by a change of temper in 
the tissue itself, and is mainly shown in the involun- 
tary or non-striated muscles. Like n it is an 
inherent property of muscular tissue during life. “It 
manifests itself,” says Dr. Carpenter, “in the retraction 
which takes place in the ends of a living muscle when 
it is divided (us is seen in amputation); this retraction 
being permanent, and greater than that of a dead mus- 
cle. But its eflects are much more remarkable in the 
pon-striated form of muscular fibre; and are particu- 
larly evident in the contractile coat of the arteries, 
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the smaller is termed a pinion, and the larger a spur 
wheel. 

Top-price. (m.) A cant term used in the English 
grain-trade, signifying the highest current warket- 


Tice. 

Torbane Coal, (tér’ban.) (Min.) A valuable variety 
of canvel-coal, mined at Torbane, in Scotland, and 
largely used in the manufacture of gas, paraffin, &c. 

5 Lake, in Michigan, a twp. of Antrim co. ; pop. 

Toron’to, in Kansas, a twp. of Woodson co.; pop. 340. 

Torpe’do, n. The torpedo question has of late become 
a very large one, owing to the active part taken in its 
solution by all maritime nations. Prussia and Russia 
are at present engaged in improving their torpedo ser- 
vice; England has brought submarine torpedoes, as up- 
plied to coast defences, to a high state of perfection; 
whilst America is perfecting a very complete and effi- 
cient system of torpedo boats. In the latter part of 
1872, a new torpedo boat, which was invented by Mn 
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John L. Lay,and seems to be the most formidable yet 
devised, was tested with complete success before a board 
of army and navy officers at Newport, R. I. The hull 
of the craft is about thirty feet long aud three inches 
wide, cigar-shaped, and formed, water- and air-tight, of 
iron plates, It is divided iuto three compartments ; one 
for motive power, another for machinery, and the third 
for electrical apparatus. The motive power consists iu 
carbonic acid gas, compressed in sufficient quantity to 
drive a pair of oscillating engines of eight-horse power, 
and thus operate the screw, fur the period of half an 
hour, during which time the boat is designed to travel 
some six or eight miles. The machinery is controlled 

` by wires leading toa battery on shore, the opening or 
closing of the circuit or wire governing the throttle, 
and the same on the second wire actuating the steer- 
ing gear. The cable containing the wire is paid out as 
the boat moves, and of course no crew is required on 
board. The vessel is almost entirely submerged, and 
being painted green, is indistinguishable at short 
distances by the unaided eye. In the magazine is 
placed 500 ths. of powder or nitro-glycerin, and in the 
forward portion of the vessel explosive shells are also 
arranged, to be fired by an electric spark passing 
through a third wire in the cable, The explosion of 
the shells may be effected without injury to the boat, 

but that of the magazine necessarily causes her destruc- 
tion. During the experiment at Newport, a torpedo 
charged with ten pounds of powder was put in position, | 
and then the boat was started from the shore of Goat) 
Island. It darted off like a harpooned whale, and 
described a complete circuit of the harbor, going a die- 
tance of about two miles, The operator, who remained | 
on shore, had perfect control of the craft, and with his 
electrical switches moved her to port or starboard and 
stopped her at will. Having demonstrated for a cut- 
siderable time the facility with which she could be pro- 
pelled and guided, her course was changed to the shore, 
or the point from which she started. Then she was 
again sent out in the direction of a large row-buat, 
which had been anchored as an imaginary vessel of an | 
enemy, a short distance from the island. The bow of | 
the bout, the point where the torpedo was placed, was 
directed against the row-boat, and instantaneously 
there followed the explosion of the projectile. The 
water was thrown thirty-tive feet or more into the air, 
and the timbers of the boat were sent flyiug in all di- 
rections. 

Torrey, Jony, (tor’re,) an eminent American botanist 
and chemist, B. in New York city in 1798, graduated in 
medicine there in 1818. After holding from the year 
1824 the professorship of Chemistry, Geology, and Min- 
eralogy in West Point Military Academy, he became | 
Professor of Chemistry and Botany to the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, as well as Professor 
of Chemistry aud Natural History in Princeton Coll., 
N.J. In 1854 he was appointed Chief Assayer in the 
Government Assay Office at New York, an a he con- 
tinues to hold. His published writings comprise: Plora 
of the Northern awl Middle States (1824), with a Compen- 
dium (1826); Cyperaceze of North America (1836); Flora 
of the State of New York (2 vols., 1843-4); Botanical Reports 
of the Various Lund. exploring Expeditions of the United 
States, from 1822 to 1858; and has latterly been engaged, 
in conjunction with Dr. Asa Gray, on the Flora of North 
America, In 1860 Dr. T. presented to Columbia Coll., 
of which he had long been a trustee, his valuable her- 
barium and his extensive botanical library. D. 1873. 

Tortu’gas Ranche, in New Mezico, a village of 
Doña Aña co.; pop. 298. 

Touraco, (too-rdk'o.) n. (Zol.) The common name 
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slightly developed, if at all apparent, and the whole 
plant seems to consist of a muss of variously constituted 


gether in chains. In the typical plants the spores are 
almost always of a dark dingy hue. The colored species 
must be carefully examined and compared with Oidium 
and other genera which bear spores in chains. In Spori- 
desmium the whole plant through various modifications 
is reduced to single spores, The higher forms of Puc- 
cin ii, as Aregma and Aenodochux, whose species are 
confined to the leaves of roseworts, are sometimes re- 
ferred here, but they have little in common except the 
analogy presented by their long many-celled spores. 
The most extraordinary genug perhaps is Sporeschisma, 
which consists of a central thread breaking up into 
jointed spores contained ina common tube, oxactly after 
the fashion of many Oscillatoriæ. It is to be observed 
that in those cases in which there is apparently no my- 
celium, a microscopic examination of the tissues of the 
plant on which the fungus grows will always detect it. 
ndeed, it is obvious that no true fungus in its perfect 
state can be propagated without previous mycelium. 

Totaro, in Virginia, a twp. of Brunswick co. 

Touting, (t ling,) a word used in England to desig- 
nate one who solicits custom for the sale of his wares, 
or who is employed by another to advertise his busi- 
hess advantages: — it is always regarded in a disreputa- 
ble sense. 

Toxotes, ((ks-o'lrez,) or ARCHER-PISH, n. 
genus of Acanthopterygious fishes. 
sixth family of Squamipennes, 
congeners by 
the body being 
short and com- 
pressed, the dor- 
sal fin situate 
far back, the 
snout short, the 
lower Jaw pro- 
jecting beyond 
the upper; the 
mouth iscrowd- 
ed with small 
teeth, and the 
opercula are 
finely toothed. The species obtains its name from pro- 
jecting drops of water at insects three or four feet above 
the surface of the water, which it seldom fails in bring- 
ing down, 

Towanda, in Kansas, a twp. of Butler ca 

Tow’ell’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Crawford co. 

Tow’er City, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Porter twp., 
Schuylkill co. 

Towhee, (/d-he,) n., or GROUND Rosin. 


(Ind.) A 
„belonging to Cuvier's 


„distinguished from its 


Fig. 123. — TOXOTES JACULATOR. 


(Zuol.) One 


Fig. 124. — TOW HEB. 


of Corythaiz, a genus of African birds, belonging to the 
order Seansores. Their generic character may be thus 
stated: Bill short, rather small, and greatly com- 
ressed ; the frontal feathers lying upon and conceal- 
ng the nostrils ; culmen high, curved to the tip; lower 
mandible narrow, 
both mandibles be- 
ing distinctly notch- 
ed at the tip and 
finely serrated; 
wings short, and 
rounded ; tail long, 
broad, and rounded; 
feet short and 
strong; claws short, 
thick, and much 
compressed. The 
prevailing color of 
these elegant birds 
is green, varied in 
some species with 
purple on the wings 
and tail. They are 
natives of Africa, 
where they perch 
on the highest 
branches of the 
forest trees; and feed principally on soft fruits. The 
most delicate species is thought to be Corythaiz ery- 
throlophus of Swainson: its crest is red, erect, and com- 
pressed; sides of the head, ears, and chin, and patch 
round the eye (which is large, red, and brilliant) white ; 
gencral plumage green, inclining to bluish on the body 
and belly; quills rich purple violet; tail rounded; bill 
yellow; feet grayish-black. When the bird is excited 
or in action, the crest is elevated in a compressed sub- 
conical shape ; and when thus erected it gives the head 
a helmeted air. 
Torulacei, (Hr: u- Ia“se- i,) n. pl. (Bot.) An order of 
naked-spored Fungi, in which the mycelium is very 


y Q. W. 
Fig. 122. — TOURACO, 
(Corythaiz Persa.) 


of the most common birds of the United States (Fig. 
124). It is about 9 inches long, has a stout bill, large 
feet, long tail, and builds its nest upon the ground. 
(See main work.) 

Towle, in Georgia, a district of Jones co.; pop. 


“. 
Town, in Alabama, a twp. of Sanford co. 
Town, in Georgia, a dist. of Clay co.; pop. 1,506.— A 
dist. of Clayton co.; pop. 1,915.—A dist. of Coweta co.; 


pn. 2,910.—A dist of Dawson co.; pap. 522.—A dist. of 

all co.; pop. 1,058.—A dist. of Jackson co.; pop. 988.— 
A dist. of Madison co.; pop, 403.— A dist..of Murray 
co.; pop. 1,168.—A dist. of Pickens co, 

Town, in Kentucky, a prec. of Pike co. 

Town, in Tennessee, a district of Campbell co; 5 
1.153.— A dist. of Cumberland co.; pop. 574.—A dist. of 
Hancock co. 

Town, in Teras, a prec. of Lampasas co. š 

Town, in West Virginia, a township of Raleigh co.; pop. 
811. 

Town Creek, in Alabama, a twp. of Elmore co.; pop. 

Town Creek, in Georgia, a district of Gilmer co.; pop. 
307. 

Town Creek, in North Carolina, a township of Bruns- 
wick co.; pop. 1,780,— A township of Edgecombe co.; 
pop. 1,092, 

Town's, in Georgia, a dist. of Towns co. 

Townsend's, in Georgia, a dist. of Pickens co.; pop. 
453. 

Townshend, CHARLES, (mon d.) an English states- 
man, n. 1725, was a younger son of the 3d Viscount 
Townshend, and early acquired a reputation as a parlia- 
mentary orator of consummate ability. After, as First 
Lord of Trade and Plantations, supporting the Stamp 
Act of 1765, so obnoxious to the American colonies, he 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the 
House of Commons in Lord Chatham’s cabinet in 1766. 
He procured the passage of the bill which imposed a 
tax on tea, &c., imported into the American colonies, 
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and which led to their successful emancipation from 
British rule. D. 1767. 


simple or septate naked spores, generally united to- Townshend, iu Vermont, a twp. of Windham co.; 


pop. 1,171. 

Towns'ville, in North Carolina, a twp. of Granville 
co. 

Townsville, in T*ennsylrcanía, a bor. of Crawford co.; 
pop. 280. 

Towson, Joun Tromas, (do sn.) an English scientist, 
B. at Devonport, 1804, was the first to direct attention 
of photographers to the fact that the luminous and 
chemical foci were pot of the same length,a knowledge 
of which fact at a later period enabled Dr. Draper, of 
New York, to take the first photograph from life. In 
1846 T. devoted his thoughts to navigation, especially 
to determining the quickest routes across the ocean to 
distant countries. With this object he constructed a 
set of tables for facilitating the practice of great circle 
sailing, and invented and brought into practical opera- 
tion composite and windward great circle sailing. He 
subsequently invented and constructed tables for the 
reduction of ex-meridian altitudes, a work highly valued 
in the mercantile marine, and which, in 1872, had passed 
into its 10th edition. In 1863, 7. was instructed by the 
English Board of Trade to prepare a manual on the 
deviation of the compass, which was subsequently pub- 
lished at government expense, under the title of Prac- 
tical Information on the Deviation of the Compass ; for 
the use of Masters and Mates of fron Ships. A second 
edition of this work has since appeared, and together 
with the author's other works have been translated 
into foreign languages, for the benefit of mariners of 
other nations. 

Tow-yarn, (/0-ydrn’.) ( Manuf.) Tow spun into a coarse 
variety of yarn. 

Trace, in Kentucky, a prec. of Magoffin co. 

Trace Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lewis co.; pop. 
241. 

macy. in Kentucky, a prec. of Barren co. 

Trading-post, (trad'ing.) (Com.) In N. America, a 
depot established in certain localities, for carrying on 
trade by barter with trappers and Indians. 

Traducianism, (truh-du’shdin-izm.) n. (Eccl. Hist.) 
One of the theories adopted for the purpose of explain- 
ing the production of the soul in the procreation of the 
human species. The theory known as Traducianism is 
ascribed to Tertullian as its first author: and is elabo- 
rately explained and defended by him in his book On 
the Soul, written after he had lapsed into Montunist 
heresy. In opposition to others who bad held the 
theory of the pre-existence of souls, of which pre-ex- 
isting souls one is divinely infused, or, by some natural 
affinity, is attracted into each foetus so soon as it has 
been formed by generation in the procreation of 
man, Tertullian taught that souls are propagated by 
souls as bodies by bodies, and by the same or a simul- 
taneous process. In another place he describes this 
origin of soul from soul as generation, and even of a 
class analogous to corporeal generation; and this more 
gross and material exposition of the theory of Tradu- 
cianism is sometimes called Generationism, which. how- 
ever, is commonly looked upon as a totally distinct 
theory. A third hypothesis as to the origin of the soul 
suggested that, in the propagation of the human species, 
whenever a human body is formed by generation, the 
soul which is to animate that body is created, and by 
divine power infusea into it. This theory is called 
Creationism, The discussion of these theories in the 
4th century was much promoted by the controversies 
on Manicheism. 

Tragopan, (trdg'o-pdn,) n. (Zotl.) A genus of birds 
of the family Phusianide, having the head crested, but 
naked on the cheeks and around the eyes; a horn-like 
curuncle projecting backwards from behind each eye; 
aud a loose wattle, capable of being inflated, hanging 
beneath the bill. The tarsi are armed with a blunt 
spur in the male, unarmed in the female, The species 
are few, and are natives of Asia. They are birds of 
beautiful plumage, somewhat resembling pheasants, but 
of more bulky form, and with rounded tails of moderate 
length. The first known species, 7. satyrus, has been 
called the Horned Iheasant. It inhabits the higher 
parts of the Himalaya, Thibet, and some of the moun- 
tainous provinces of China. The tragopans seem par- 
ticularly deserving of attention, as capable of accli- 
matization, and probably of domestication. 

-rail. Gen A bar of railroad iron, the cross sec- 
tion of which is in the form of the letter T. 
Trail Creek, in Missouri, a twp. of Harrison co.; pop. 


1,085. 

Trail Ridge, in Florida, a precinct of Clay co.; pop. 
200. 

Tum Pas, in New Mexico, a village of Taos co.; pop. 

23. 

Tranquillo, (trdn-kél/lo,) in Georgia, a dist. of Jones 
co. 

Tran’sit, in Minnesota, a twp. of Sibley co. 

Transit Eye-piece. (Ast.) A transit eye-piece 
consists of a positive eye-piece, having a system of cross 
wires in its focus, one being horizontal, and five or seven 
vertical, the point of intersection between the horizon- 
tal and the central vertical wire being in the axis of the 
telescope. By adjusting the eye-piece, so that the ap- 
parent motion of a star causes the latter to travel along 
the horizontal wire, and recording the time it passes 
over each of the vertical wires, the exact moment that 
it crossed the axis of the instrument can be accurately 
calculated, 

Transition Tint, (tran-stsh Un.) (Phys.) A peculiar 
tint produced when a plate of quartz 375 mm. thick is 
viewed in the polariscope, The color is a pale purple, 
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and it changes very rapidly to red or violet, according 
as the analyzer is turned one way or the other. It is 
frequently made use of in measuring the angle of rota- 
tiou in liquids which polarize circularly. 

Transity in Indiuna, a vill. of Washington twp., 
Tippecanve pop. 205. 

Transmissibil'ity of For’ees. (Phys.) A prin- 
ciple in mechanics, which states that a force may be 
applied at any point in the line of its diroction, pro- 
vided this point be connected with the first point of ap- 
plication by a rigid and inextensible straight line. For 
example, if a weight be attached by a cord to a spring- 
balance, the effect will be the sume at whatever point 
in the cord the weight is tied. Similarly, a force may 
be applied to a body, either directly or by interposition 
of a rigid rod; and, supposing the rod to be supported 
independently, the result will be the same. Again, if 
equal forces are supposed to be acting in opposite direc- 
tions at the extremities of 8 string, the string will be 
in equilibrium, and if we take any point in the string, 
not an extremity, and transfer one of the forces to it, 
the torces will be still in equilibrium. Hence we may 
cousider the force applied at one end to be transmitted 
through the string, and we may suppose two opposite 
forces at any point equal to the forces at the extremities. 
Either of these is termed the tension of the string. Sup- 
pose the string to pass round a smooth peg, ring, or 
surface, in this case ulso the tension of the string is the 
Baume at every point. 

Transylva‘nia, iv North Carolina, a S. W. co., cap. 
Breward, 

Trantham's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lincoln co.; pop. 
BH. 

Trap Hill, in North Carolina, a twp. of Wilkes co.; 
pop. 972. 

Trap Hill, in West Virginia, a twp. of Ralcigh co.; 
pop. 499. 

Trap'pe, in Maryland, a dist. of Wicomico co. 

Trass, (friis.) (Mia) A variety of hydraulic cement. 

Traveller's Rest, in Alubuma, a twp. of Coosa co.; 


pop. 
Traveller's Rest, in Kentucky, a prec. of Owsley 


co. 

Tray'wick’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Russell co.; pop. 
1,250. 

Treasure, (trézi'itr,) in Nevada, a twp. of White Pine 
co. 

Treasury Notes, (trczsh'ür-e.) (Finance.) Bills of 
various denominations issued for circulation from the 
Treasury Department by special authority of the gov- 
ernment, aud considered us a legal tender in payment 
of all import-duties, &c. 


Tre go, in Kansas, an E. central co., cap. Grinnell; pop. 
166. 


Trematoids, (trem“a-“oule) TREMATODA, Or TREMATODE 
Worms, n. pl. [From Gr. trema, a hole.) (Z. Al.) A 
group of seini-parasitic worms included in the order 
Nematvids, but which, according to Dr. Cobbold's sys- 
tem, constitute the second order of the sub-class Sterel- 
minthat, of the class Helmintha, This order, as the 
Greek word Trématodes indicates, is characterized by 
the possession of certain pores or openings. All the 
animals included in it have soft, roundish, or flat bodies, 
and their visceral organs ure lodged in the parenchyma 
of the body. They have m mouth and intestine, which 
usually soon bifurcates, the two primary digestive tubes 
usually running parallol to one another, until they 
reach the caudal extremity, giving off in their course 
branches, which, like themselves, terminate in blind 
sacs. Most of the T. are hermaphrodites. They seldom 
attain to a large size, but are usually visible to the 
naked eye; the largest species vary from one to five 
inches in length, while the smaller forms scarcely ex- 
ceed the rhoth of an inch at their longest diameter. 
The Trematoda, or flukes, as they are popularly called, 
from their resemblance in torm to small flukes or floun- 
ders, are not parasite during the whole period of their 
existence; “For while passing through the cycle of 
their lifedevelopment, they frequently change their 
residence, at times inhabiting either open waters, or the 
dewy moisture of low pasture-grounds, They perform 
active and passive migrations trom parasitic to non- 
parasitic abodes ; and during their larval wanderings 
in search of a final resting-place which should prove 
suitable to their adult condition, they provisionally oc- 
cupy the bodies of different kinds of invertebrata.” — 
Cobbold’s Entozoa, 1564, p. 15. In his Synopsis of the 
Distomide (published in 1861), Dr. Cobbold recognizes 
344 species of flukes, of which 126 belong to fishes, 47 
to reptiles 108 to birds, 55 to mammals, and 5 to the 
invertebrata. He now believes that, at the very lowest 
possible estimate, we must assume the order to contain 
400 species, which may be divided into the five families 
of Monosomidie, Distomidæ, Tristamtdce, Polystomidee, 
and Gyrodtetyle — names which are based, except in 
the last case, on the uumber of their pores or oval 
suckers. Van Beneden arranges these families into (a) 
Monogenea, and (b) Digenea, the development in the 
former being simple, while in the latter there is an al- 
ternation of generation, the nnrees and larve living 
chiefly in molluscs, while the adult animals chiefly live 
in the bodies of vertebrate animals. The meu i 
and Distomide belong to the latter, and the others to 
the former group. The family of Distomide embraces 


the principal and best-known genera of the order Tre- 
maluda, and its members are at once recognized by the 
presence of two pores or suckers; one, the anterior, 
being connected with the mouth; and the other, termed 
the acetabulum, being usually placed on the ventral 
surface, in the middle lines. 
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Tremellini, (trem-el- le ne,) n. pl. (Bot. An order of 
hymenomycetous Fungi, distinguished by their gela- 
tinous texture, their hymenium, in the more typical 
forms, covering the whole surtace without any definite 
upper or under side, the sporophores, which are vfton 
lobed or qundripartite, not being packed into a regular 
hymenium, but placed at very different heights, and the 
spicules being much elongated. The spores, moreover, 
which are either simple or septate, produce occasionally 
little offsets at the sides, Which may either be secondary 
spores or spermatia, If secondary spores, the primary 
must be considered as protospores, analogous to those 
of Puccintai. This opinion is, however, at present 
merely theoretical, Tremellini occasiouaily contain a 
nucleus which is not gelatinous, and which has some- 
times a cretaceous texture. The species occur almost 
exclusively on decayed wood, either naked or bursting 
through the bark. Two species only have at present been 


described with a terrestrial habit. When dry, many of | 


the species shrink up very much, but they recover their 
original condition perfectly when moistened. Hirneola 
has several representatives in tropical climates besides 
the common Jew's Ear, which seems universally dis- 
tributed, but the greater part of the order is peculiar to 
temperate climes ot either hemisphere. 

Tremont, in Missouri, a twp. of Buchanan co.; pop. 
1,106. 

Tremont, in New York, a vill. of West Farms twp, 
Westchester co, 

Trench, WI udn Stewart, an Irish agriculturist and 
author, B. at Portarlington, 1508, published in 1869 
Realities of trish Life a work which passed through 
five editions in the first year of its appearance. In 1571 
he brought out /erne, a novel which reached a second 
edition in one wonth from publication. D. 1872. 

Trench, in diana, a twp. of Aduws co. 

Trend, (trind,) a term which, among English wool- 
combers and brokers, signifies wool in a clean aud mer- 
chantable condition. 

Trent, in North Carolina, atwp. of Lenoir co. 

Trent Sand. (Grol.) A sand composed of infusorial 
animalcules, found in the English river Trent, aud in 
extensive use as a cheap kind of polishing-powder or 
emery. 

Tres‘cott, in Maine, a twp. of Washington co. 

Tres Palacios, (id pal-/uh'the-dz,) in Texas, à vill. 
of Matagorda co. 

Trezevant, in Tennessee, a dist. of Carroll co.; pop. 
2.128. 

Triad. n. K Until recently, the terms equivalent 
number and atomic wriyht were generally regarded by 
chemists as synonymous. Many recent writers have, 
however, shown that there is an essential difference 
between them; and this diflerence is fully recognized 
by Professor Miller, who, in his Chemical Physics, thas 
detines it: “The equivalent or combining proportion is 
an experimental constant which is independent of 
theoretical considerations; but the relative atomic 
weight is necessarily a matter of inference, and may 
be a number, often a multiple of the equivalent, and 
selected by the chemist from theoretical considerations, 
which, being based partly upou the law of gaseous 
volumes, partly on chemical grounds, partly on the 
phenomena of specific heat, seem to require that the 
atomic weights of a large number of the clemeuts, if 
compared with the atomic weight of hydrogen, should 
be double of those commonty given.” Most chemists 
of the modern school now agree in arranging the ele- 
mentary bodies in four groups, namely: 1. Monad or 
Uniepuvalent Elements (or Monads), one atom of which 
in combination is equivalent to Hy, or one atom of 
hydrogen. In these, the atomic and equivalent num- 
bers are identical. They are twelve in number, and 
include hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, silver, &c. 
2. Dyud or Biequivalent Elements (or Dyads), each 
atom of which, in combining with other bodies, is 
equivalent to Hg, or two atoms of hydrogen. In these, 
the atomic number is double the equivalent number, 
This group embraces twenty-tive elements, including 
oxygen, sulphur, selenium, iron, zine, &. 3. Triad 
or Terequivalent Elements (or Triads), each atom of 
which, in combining with other bodies, is equivalent 
to Ha or three atoms of hydrogen. In this group, 
which embraces nine elements, including nitrogen, 
phosphorus, arseuic, &c., the atomic and equivalent 
numbers are regarded as identical, except in the case 
of aluminium and rhodium, when the atomic number is 
doubled, 4. Tetrad or Quudrequivwent Elements (Te- 
trads), each of which, in combining with other bodies, 
represents Hy, or four atoms of hydrogen. Their atomic 
number is double the equivalent number, They are 
eight in number, including carbon, silicon, tin, &c. 
This arrangement of the chemical elements, which has 
been adopted in several recent text-books, has led to the 
insertion of what are termed dashed symbols, in which 
the number of dashes which are attached to the symbol 
for the atom of an element indicates its equivalent or 
interchangeable value for hydrogen. Thus, Ag is 
marked with single dash, to show that silver is a monad, 
or, in other words, that the atom of silver may be sub- 
stituted for an atom of hydrogen, so as to combine with 
an atom of chlorine, the resulting compound being A 
Cl (chloride of silver); Cu is marked with two, Bi wit 
three, and Si with four dashes, to indicate that they are 
dyads, triads, and tetrads respectively, or that the atoms 
of copper, bismuth, and silicon may be substituted for 
two, three, aud four atoms respectively of hydrogen, so 
as to combine with two, three, and four atoms of 
chlorine, forming Cu” Clg (chloride af copper), Bi“ Cla 
(chloride of bismuth), and 8i”” CL, or Sig Cly (chloride 


of silicon). 
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Triadel'phia, in West Virginia, a twp. of Logan co.; 
pop. . 
Tria'na, in Alabama, a twp. of Madison co. 
Trice’s, in Alubuma, a twp. of Jackson co. 
Trichogastres, ((rik--gietir:,) n. pl. (Bot) An 
order of gasteromycetous Fungi, comprising those 
genera which have iu an early stage a sinuous compli- 
| cated crumb-like hymenium, enclosed in a common pe- 
ridium consisting of one or more distinct coats, and at 
maturity breaking up into a dusty mass of spores. mixed 
with threads. It is closely connected with /bdarinei 
through the genus Polyplocium, which is equally dusty 
when mature, though retaiuing traces of the walls of 
the hymenium. The most familiar instances are the 
common pubas, which are found in almost every 
part of the world. Batarrea is connected with the 
phalloid fungi by its gelatinous volva. The species 
| love open exposed situations, though a few are always 
| found in the shade. One or two are esculent. 
Trichostomei, (trik-o-sto'me-i,)n. pl. (Bol.) An order 
of acrocarpous mosses distinguished by a peristume 
with thirty thread-shaped teeth, frequently disposed in 
pairs, aud sometimes spirally twisted. It abounds in 
species which are principally European, and some of 
which ascend to very high latitudes, the only three 
Tuosses in Lat 64° 57’ 8, belonging to this order. It is 
worthy of remark, that when the teeth are spiral, the 
cells of the lid which immediately covers them follow 
the same arrangement, The typical genus Trickostomum, 
| of which we have nine species, differs from Tortula only 
in the straight teeth; and even this character fails in 
Prichostemum rigidulum, which is perhaps our most 
common species. T. glaucescens, a very rare plant, is re- 
markable for its glaucous hue, which depends upon 
some extraneous substance whose nature has not at 
present been ascertained. A similar appearance occurs 
also in Bartramia. 
Trick’am, in Georgia, a dist. of Whitefield co 
Trickum’s, in Georgia, a dist. of Carroll co. 


JTricol, (tre'kól.) (Manuf.) A cotton, woollen, or silk 


stuff, woven after the manner of Knitted stockings. 

Triglhidee, (trig'lede,) n. pl. (Audi.) The Mailed Cheek 
family, embracing acanthoptery gious fishes which have 
the head variously mailed. The Red Gurnard, Trigla 
cuculus, of the Atlantic, is about 20 inches long. It has 
a nearly square head, and dense teeth in the Jaws and 
before the vomer. 

Trigonometry. u. (Mat.) Trigonometry, within 
the limits of its earlier detinition, is geometrical; its 
advance beyond these limits is due to the introduction 
of purely algebraic methods. The quautities with 
which geometrical trigonometry has to deal are certain 
lines definitely placed with respect to an angle, and 
consequently varying with it. These lines, generally 
denominated trigonometrical functims ot the angle, are 
the sine, cosine, tangent, cotangent, secant, and co- 
secant ; and are represented in the accompanying figure. 
The angle B A C is placed at the centre of a circle. called 
the circle of reference; its sine, C D, is the perpendicu- 
lar let fall from the extremity of one radius upon the 
other; the cosine, D A, is that part of the radius between 
the foot of the sine and the centre; the tangent, B E, is 
drawn at right angles to one radius to meet the other 
produced; the secunt, A E, is the radius produced to 
meet the extremity of the tangent; the cotangent, F G, 
is drawn from the extremity of a radius at right angles 
to one of the furmer, to meet the other produced; and 
the cosrcant, A G, is the radius produced to meet the 
extremity of the cotangent. Other functions, as the 
versed sine, D B, which is the distance frum B to the foot 


Fig. 125. 


of the sine, and its counterpart, the coversed sine, F H, 
have been occasionally introduced and defined, but they 
are of no practical use. E AF, the angle which must 
be added to BAC to make upa right angle, is called the 
complement of BAC; and C A L, the defect of BAC from 
two right angles, is called its supplement ; and by inspec- 
tion of the figure, we can sec at once that the sine of 
B AC, C D, is equal to A H, the cosine of its complement; 
that the cosine of BAC, A D, is equal to C H, the sine of 
its complement; and that geverally any function of an 
angle is the co-function of its complement, and vice rer: 
also, that C D, the sine of C A B, is also the sine of its snp- 
plement; AD, the cosine of C A B, is the cosine of its 
supplement; and that generally the function of an an- 
gle is the function of its supplement. Ifa right angle 
be added to BAC, then we have the triangles A DC, 
ABE, shifted so as to be sitnated in the same relative 
position to A F as they now are to A B, and each line ia 
consequently at right angles to its former position; 
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hence the sine of BAC is the cosine of (90° + BAC), 
aod similarly of the others. By an extension of this 
process of investigation, we arrive at the geveral con- 
clusions, that (f un angle be added to or taken from one 
or an odd number of right angles, the function of the origi- 
wal angle is the co-function of the one so derived: und that 
Jan angle be added to or taken from an even number 
of right angles, the functions of the original angle ure the 
Junctions of the derived one, But since a function of an 
angle is the same function of its supplement, a knowl- 
edge of the function would not enable us to determine 
to which of the two angles it belonged, unless we pos- 
sessed some knowledge uf more than the mere magni- 
tude of the function. This desideratum is supplied in 
the following manner: B is taken as the zero-point of 
reckoning, the radius B A, which is thus supposed to be 
fixed, is one of the bonnding lines of every angle, the 
other side being supposed to move in the direction 
BF L, as the angle increases. Let the radins AC be 
supposed to sweep round the circle in a left-hand direc- 
tion (viz., towards F), then, as it approaches F, the sine 
CD increases, till, on reaching F, the sine coincides 
with the radins; passing F, and moving towards L, the 
sine diminishes, till,on reaching L, it becomes zero. 
Continuing its progress round the circle, the angle 
BAC becomes re-entrant (viz., greater than two right 
angles); and its sine again increases, becoming equal 
to the radius at M, and diminishing in the fourth quad- 
rant till it becomes zero at B. While the angle in- 
creased from B to L, the sine was drawn downwards ; 
for the other half of the revolution, it was drawn up- 
wards; hence, in the first and secoud quadrants, the 
sine is said to be posifire, and in the third and fourth, 
negative, the position of a function in the first quadrant 
being adopted as the standard. The reason why the 
circlo and its radius are employed in the detinition 
of the functions is, that we may obtain some invariable 
standard by which to estimate them, for while, as the 
angle increases from 0° to 360°, its functions are ina 
state of constant change, their standard of reference, 
the radius, remains the same. Algebraic trigonometry 
is one of the most important branches of analysis, but 
is too extensive and varied to be even sketched hero; 
suffice it tosay, that in it the trigonometrical functions 
are not considered as geometrical magnitudes, but as 
numerical quantities having certain relations to each 
other, and’ that the circle as well as the angular func- 
tions are treated as multiples or submultiples of the 
radius. Many important results, such as the approxi- 
mate estimation of the circumference of a circle, the 
completion of the solution of cubic equations, &c., have 
been obtained by its means; and a thorough knowledge 
of its modes and results is absolutely necessary to au 
acquaintance with higher mathematics. Spherical trigo- 


nometry is plane trigonometry applied to the spherical 
t gles, 
belle, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Pierce co. 
rim'ble's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Rutherford co.; 
pop. 910. 
krrimethylamine. (Ire-mrth'il-a-min,) n. (Cem. ) A 
very remarkable organic base, with an extremely pow- 


erful and disagreeably fishy odor. It is obtained as a 
colorless gas, readily soluble in water, and having a 
strong alkaline reaction, With acids, it readily forms 
soluble salts. It occurs in Jarge quantity in the pickle 
in which herrings (especially their roes) have been ly- 
ing, and in the spirit in which old anatomical prepara- 
tions have been long suspended ; and (strange as it may 
appear) it imparts to the leaves of Chenopodium olidum 
their atrocious odor, and to the flowers of Cratwgus ozy- 
acantha (the common hawthorn), their agreeable fra- 
grance. It is obtained by distillation from ergot of rye, 
from guano, the juice of the leaves of red beet-root, and 
from putrid yeast, aud has been detected in small 
quantity in human urine aud in the blood of the calf. 

t may be formed artificiaily by the action of jodide of 
methyl on dimethylamine; but the source from which 
it may most readily be derived is herring-brine. Form. 
CgllgN, or 3CgHI3.N. 

Trinidad’, n Colorado, a town of Las Animas co.; 
pop. (1880) 2,500. 

Trinity, in North Carolina, a twp. of Randolph co.; 

op. 1,471. 

Trinity Cen ‘tre, in California, a village of Indian 
Creek twp., Trinity co. 

Trinity House. (Eng. Pol.) A Board of Commis- 
sioners appointed by the English governinent to take 
charge and supervision of all lighthouses, beacons, 
buoys, pilut-services, &c., throughout the British coust 
jurisdiction, 

Trion Fac’tory, in Georgia, a dist. of Chattooga co.; 

. 1,280, 
ripe de Roche, (treep da r,) n. Fr., Rock Tripe. 
(Bot.) A name given, in consequence of the blisterec 
thallus, to several species of lichens belonging to Gyro- 
phora and Unbilicaria, but especially to the latter, 
which afford a coarse food, whose nutritive qualities 
are, however, much impaired by the presence of a bitter 
principle which is apt to cause serious diarrhoea. Bad. 
however, as it is, it has proved of the most material ser- 
vice to sume Arctic voyagers, especially to the expedi- 
tions under the lamented Sir Joho Franklin, though 
from constitutional peculiarities it is not available to 
all. In no case, however, did it completely appease the 
pangs of hunger, probably from its not containing in 
the proper proportions all the constituents necessary to 
compose a truly nutritious article of food. Some of 
these lichens, of large size, have been found on the 
northernmost Arctic land which has yet been explored, 

Tristram, (Sin,) (tris’trdm.) (Lit.] The adventures 

and exploits of this hero of a British legend of unknown 
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antiquity, have formed the subject of numerous adapta- 
tions by poet-antiquaries of modern Europe, foremost 
of them being the well-known ballad of Sir Tristram, in 
heroic metre, published by Sir Walter Scott, and sup- 
posed to be the composition of a Scottish poct of the 
Middie Ages, Thomasthe Rhymer. The scene of the 
principal events narrated in the legend is laid in Corn- 
wall, the hero being nephew and heir to Mark, king of 
that country. After having been sorely wounded ina 
duel, Sir Tristram is nursed until convalescence by 
Ysolt, an Irish princess, and, on his return to the court 
of his uncle, he gives the latter a glowing account of | 
that Indy’s beauty. The king thereupon sends his 
nephew to Dublin to demand her hand in marriage to 
himself, and, his ambassadors being successtul in their 
mission, the princess is escorted by Sir Tristram to the 
court of her betrothed husband, his uncle the king. 
On the voyage thither, however, the pair partake by 
accident of a love-draught intended for the king, and | 
thereby indulging a mutual passion, they commence a 
guilty intrigue. They arrive, and Ysolt becomes queen, 
yet still pursues the amour with her lover for years, 
and without arousing the suspicions of her spouse. At 
length, however, the fact comes to the king's ears, and, 
banished from court, Sir Tristram retires to Wales, 
where he has many warlike adventures. After a while 
he becomes reconciled with his uncle, and returns to 
Cornwall, where the old intrigue is renewed afresh. A 
second time banished on that account, our hero travels 
abroad in Spain and Bretagne, in which last-named 
country he marries the duke’s daughter, also named 
Ysolt, but for distinction’s sake styled Frol! with the 
White Hand, After performing many heroic deeds, 
Sir Tristram repairs once more to Cornwall, and again 
prosecutes his original amour, He then returns to 
Bretagne, is there sorely wounded in battle, and can 
only be restored to health by the sight of his first love, 
Ysolt. Accordingly a messenger is sent to that queen 
to inform her of her Tristram 8 plight, and in case she 
accompanies the envoy buck, the latter is directed to 
hoist a white suil as he approaches the coast of Bre- 
tague; otherwise, a black one. The Cornish queen sets 
sail with her lovers messenger, and is nearing the 
French coast when her rival, the white-handed Ysolt, 
fired with jealousy, informs her sick husband that the 
vessel approaching carries a black sail. Upon this, Sir 
Tristram dies in a paroxysm of grief and disappoint- 
ment, and upon his corpse falls the newly-arrived queen 
to die beside him. The king of Cornwall, after at 
length hearing of the episode of the love-draught, 
causes the devoted pair tu be buried together in one 
grave, planting over Ysolt a rose-tree and over Sir Tris- 
tram a vine,—plauts which grew up together as one 
in inseparable a: intion, becomiag thus emblematic 
of the two fond hearts death had united for ever. 

Trinne', in Tennessee, a dist. of Willlpiuson co.; pop. 
1,054. 

Triz'zlesburg, in Maryland, a vill. of Uniontown 
dist., Carroll co 

Trochu, Lovis JuLes, ((ro-shoo’,) a French general and 
statesman, B, in Bretagne in 1515, received his educa- 
tion in the Military Academy of St. Cyr, and, joining 
the army, he highly distinguished himself in Algeria. 
Later, his services, circumspection, and bravery in the 


Crimean War obtained for him the rank of a general 
of division, in which capacity he also received a com- 
mand in the Italian campaign of 1859. After the con- 
clusion of peace he was made Minister of War, and, 
later, held command of the Army Division at Toulouse. 
In the crisis which tollowed the battle of Sedan in 1871, 
Geu. T. was made Governor of Paris and Commander- 
in-Chief of all the furces engaged iu the defence of the 
French capital, which position he held until the sur- 
render of the city to the German hosts, His pamphlet 
entitled L'Armée Frunçaise en 1867, reached its 20th 
edition in 1870. 

Tromt's, iu Tennessee, a dist. of Sumner co. 

Trotman, Jony, (trat mn, ) inventor of the anchor 
which bears his name, was B. at Dursley, Eng., in 1813. 
His anchors are trom one-third to one-fourth less in 
weight than those of the ordinary kind, aud have been 
generally adopted in the U. States and French navics, 
and by the English mercantile marine, as well as by 
the imperial yachts of Russia, Austria, and Turkey. 

Trotter, in Tennessee, a dist. of Knox co. 2 

Trotter Oil, (ert tar.) ( Pharm.) An oil used for toilet 
purposes, obtained from the feet of sheep and calves. 

Troublesome, (trib/l-stim,) in Kentucky, a prec. of 
Breathitt c.; pop. 701.—A prec, of Perry co. 

Troup Fac'tory, in Geuryia, a dist, of Troup co.; 
pop. 1,408. 

Troy, in Arkansas, a twp. of Mississippi co. 

Troy, in Jndiana,a twp. of Whitley co, 

Troy, in West Virginia, a twp. of Gilmer co, 

Truck’ee Meadows, in Neruds, u vill. of Washoe 
co. 

Truckwheel, in Georgia, a dist. of Pickens co.; pop. 
770. 

Trull's, in Alabama, a twp. of Sanford co. 

Trum'bull, in Tennessee, u dist. of Dickson co.; p. 657. 

Truss. ((.) In the English dry-goods trade, a pack- 
age covered with a canvas wrapper, secured by pack- 
thread and not bound by cordage or iron hoops; and 
differing from a bale in not being press-packed, Trusses 
generally run about 3 feet square, and seldom exceed 3 
cwt. in weight. — A truss of new hay is a bundle weigh- 
ing 60 fbs.; of old hay, 53 Ibs. ; of straw, 36 tha, 

Tryssil, (tris’si/.) (C.) A bark employed at Deme- 
rara, British Guiana, in tho tanning of raw hides. 

Tsat-lie, (tsait’-/6.) (C.) A variety of superior silk 
imported trom Naukin, China. 
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Tschudi, Jonaxx JAKOB von, (tshoo'de,) a Swiss travel- 
ler and unthor, was n. in Glarus, 1818. Iu 1838 he pru- 
ceeded to Peru, where he studied the natural sciences 
for many years, and from 1:61 to 1863 filled the post of 
Swiss minister at the Braziliau court. His works in- 
clude: A System of Butrachia (1838); Sketches of Joure 
neys in Peru (1843); The Kechua Language (z vols., 
1853); Journey through the Andes qf South America 
(1860); and The Brazilian Province of Minas-Geraes 
(1862). He also edited, conjointly with Don M. E. de 
Rivera. the Avtiquedades Deo awas (Vienna, 1851). 

Tualitan, in Oregon, a prec. of Clackamas co, 

Tun no, in Nevada, u vill. of Elko co. 

Tub, (/ub.) (Camb.) In Sumatra, a measure weighing 
174 bushels. — In England and at New York, a package 
containing 50 Ibs. weight of butter; or of camphor 
one cwt. 

Tu bac. in Arizona Territory, n dist. of Pima co, 

Tu’bal, in Arkansas, a twp. of Union co. 

Tuck’ahoe, in North Carolina, a twp. of Jones co.; 
pop. 61%. 

uch Aton chee, in Tennessee, a dist. of Blount co.; 
pop. 930. 

Tucker, in West Virginia, a twp. of Wirt co. 

Tuck’erman, Henry THEODORE, an American critic 
and literateur, p. in Boston, 1813; p. 1872. His most 
prominent writings are: The Italian Sketch- Biok (1835); 
Artist Life, or Sketches of American Puinters (1847); Bine 
6. . (1557), and Book of the Artists (1867). 

. Dec., 1871. 

Tuek'er`s Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lincoln co, 

Tuck’erville, in Tennessee, a district of Gibson co.; 
pop. 622. 

Tucam, (tom.) (Bot.) A strong fibre imported 
from Brazil where it is procured from the leaves of the 
Astrocuryum vulgare. It is used in the making of fish- 
ing-nets, fine cordage, hammocks, mats, and the like. 

Tug’-boat. (Naut.) See Steam-tuG, in the body of 
this work, 

Rule res in California, a twp. of San Joaquin co.; pop. 

„269. 

Tu le River, in California, a twp. of Tulare co.; pop. 
1,098. 

Tumbleston, (tim’blz-tin,) in Arkansas, a twp. of 
Scott ca 

Tumbling Creek, in Tennessee, a district of Hum- 
phreys co, 

Tu'meli, in Minnesota, a twp. of Otter Tail co. 

Tum water, in Washingtun Territory, w precinct and 
village of Thurston co. 

Tunbridge Ware, (wer.) The general name given to 
those inlaid writing-desks, tea-cuddics, dressiny-cases, 
&c., for the manufacture of which the town of Tun- 
bridge, Eng., is celebrated. 

Tung Oil. ((om.) An vil used as a dryer, expressed 
from certain seeds exported from China. 

Tunkhan'nock, in Pennsylvania, u twp. of Monroe 


co. 

Tun'nél Hill, in Georgia, a dist. of Whitefield co.; 
pop. S84. 

595 1. in Minnesota, a twp. of Chippewa co.; 
pop. 191. 

Tunstall’s, (tine’tdlz,) in Virginia, a twp. of Pittsyl- 
vania co. 

Tu’pelo, in Missisippi, a vill. of Lee co. 

Tupoz, (too'pdth.) (Hot.) The native nume of the plant 
Musa textilis of the Philippine Islands. See Musacra, 
in the body of the preseut work. 

Tapa site in Kansas, a twp. of Ottawa co.; p. 250. 

Turbinide, (tir-bin’e-de.) (Zoðl.) The Top- Shell 
family, comprising gasteropodous mollusks which have 
the shell turbinated and the operculum very small. 
The shell is brilliant pearly when the epidermis is re- 
moved. 

Turbith, (tir’bith.) ( Med.) The root of the Convolvulus 
turpethum, an East Indian plant. It is used in phar- 
macy and medicine. 

Tur’bot, x. (Zool.) A fish of the gen. Rhombus, and the 
most valuable species of the fam. Pleuronectide or Flat- 
fishes. The genus Rhombus has the body rhomboidal ; 
the dorsal fin commencing immediately above the upper 
lip, and extending almost to the tail-fin; the eyes gen- 
erally on the left side. The European T. Rhombus 
mazimus, attains a large size, sometimes 70-90 fbs. 
weight. Its form is shorter, broader, and deeper than 
that of almost any other flat-fish. It is of a brown color 
on the upper surface, which is studded with hard 
roundish tubercles. Like the other fiat-fishes, it gen- 
erally keeps close to the bottom of the sea; and it is 
found chiefly ou banks where there is a considerable 
depth of water. Few kinds of fish are more prized for 
the table than T. The American T.. Rhombus maculatus, 
is also highly esteemed for the table. It is common on 
the coasts of New England and New York. It attains 
a weight of 20 Ibs, The breadth is about one-half of 
the length. The upper surface is smooth, reddish gray, 
with large circular or obloug darker blotches, and nu- 
merous white spots, 

Turbot, in Penn., a bor. of Northumberland co. 

Turbotville, in Penn., a bor. of Northumberland co. 

Tur’key. The financial position of Turkey Proper, or 
in other words Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia, 
were for the fiscal year 1872-3, thus: Est. net receipts 
of revenue, 4,127,442 purses of 500 piastres each ($9 
867,500); est. expenditures, 4,280,890 purses = $96,320, 
000. Total debt, Nov., 1871, $652,214,065. The imme- 
di ıtely available military strength of T. (including the 
reserve and auxiliary and irregular troops) approxi- 
mated at this time in round numbers to 922,000 men; 
the navy, which has been remodelled, consisted of 19 
iron-clads = 123 guns; 27 screw-steamers = 645 guna; 
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9 corvettes and 13 dispatch-boats = 820 guns; 12 gun- 
boats — 28 guns; and 35 transports = 52 guns; total, 
115 steamers = 1,668 guns. In 1871, T. in Europe pos- 
sessed only 185 miles of railroad in actual working: 
viz., the two lines from Varna to Rustchuk and from 
Kustendji to Tchernavoda, respectively. There were, 
however, 1.487 m. of additional lines building and in 
contemplation; the railways in Asia Minor had a total 
of 144 m. in operation. The area and pop, of T., accord- 
ing to most reliable data, since the war with Russia 
and the partial dismemberment under the Berlin treaty, 
are as follows: 
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ticipated in the battles which followed. While engaged 
op duty at Bucharest in 1855, he was arrested by the 
Austrians as a deserter, and sent under escort to Cron- 
stadt to be tried there. His illegal arrest caused great 
excitement throughout Europe, and was protested 
against by the French and English govts. After a loug 
imprisonment, T. was tried and sentenced to death, a 
fate which he escaped only through the indignant re- 
monstrances of Lord Palmerston, the English Foreign 
Minister. In the Italian war of 1859, he served as chief 
of Garibaldi’s staff; and, again, in the Sicilian expedi- 
tion of 1560. The brilliant part played by T. in the war 


for the Liberation of Italy, was rewarded by his receiv- 


Possessions, n Pop. nen per) ing the rank of general of division in the Italian army. 
p 22 In 1861 he married a cousin of the Emperor Nepuleen 
: 2 III., and has since resided in Italy. Ile is uuthor of 
* 84 168,814) 5,275,000 28 Arrestution, Lrocés, et Cuondamnation du Général Türr 
Aae ee et sag 887 151900 “ad (1863); and of The House of Austria and Hungary (1865). 
Bosnia 150 1 3 y Turretin, Francois, (foor-ra-tén’,) a distinguished 
(occupied b: usta s Swiss theologian, B. at Geneva in 1623, was a pupil of 
Hun aes ) y bes 52,102] 1,086,000] 21 Diodati and Spanheim, and, after acquiring a high repu- 
Bul 17 fe iridatar, kg tation as a pulpit orator, became Professor of Theology 
915 ipalit y 63.865 1.859.000 29 at Geneva University in 1653. His chief work, and one 
Principality). ...... 68.865 — Q= =l highly esteemed, is Institutiones Theologie Elenctice 
Total in Europe.. 235,168 8.97 1,0% ` Z7 (1679-85). D. 1687.— His son, JEAN ALPHONSE, B, 1671, 
Turkey in Asia... 1,889,278) 17,500,000 9 after receiving his education at Leyden and Oxford, be- 
Samos (tributary prin- came an eminent preacher, and, like his father, Lecame 
cipality).. Š 550 36,465) 66 a ocoupane of the chain or theology at Genesa ae 
< wo, ary > e was stlnguishe or the li rality and bren 0 
Total in Asia. 19 825 17.536.465] 1 his religious Nene, and published his best-known work 
Tripoli (dependency) . 892,0 1,010,000) 1 Cogitationes et Dissertationes Thrologicie just previous to 
Egypt (protectorate 2,251,630) 17,400,000 8 his death, in 1737. 
Tunis............. || 118,400) 2,100,000| 18 |Turritellidæ, (tir-retA/l-de,) n. pl. (Zoùl.) The 
Total in Africa. «| 3,262,050) 20,510,000 6 Wentle-trap family, embracing gasteropodous mollusks 
Total Ottoman Empire. 6,490,000! 47,000,000, 5 which have the shell tubular or spiral, and the upper 


part partitioned off. 
The finances of T. have been for many years in a very Tuscan Straw, (tiskdn.) (Com.) A fine straw grown, 


unsatisfactory condition, and each yeur but adds to the 
deficit. The total debt at the breaking out of the war 
with Russia in 1877, was abont $1,226,000,000, The 
army at the same time, on a war fuoting, was, total, 


prepared, and bleached in Tuscany for export to other 
countries. The well-known Leghorn hats are made 
from the upper joint of this etraw, the braid made from 
which bears the name of Tuscan straw. 


618,100 men; navy, 116 steamers, with a total of 1,600 Tuscarawas, (lis-Kah-raw’wis,) in Ohio, a twp. of 


guns, besides over 50 sailing vessels of wood, The total 


Coshocton co, 


railroals in operation in European T., is abt. 1,000 m.;| Tascaro’ra Independence Valley, in Nevada, 
in T. in Asia, less than 200 m. In 1878, the office of | a vill. of Lander co, 

Grand Vizier was abolished, superseded by a simple Tusco'ln. in Michigan, a twp. of Tuscola co. 
President of the Council of Ministers. For details of |\ Tuscumbia, in Alabama, a thriviug town of Colbert 


the war with Russia, see Russia, p. 2118, and BERLIN| co. 
TREATY, p. 297. Tusquit’tee, in North Curolina, a twp. of Clay co.; 
Turkey-eorn Root. (Afedj A drug root of the} pop. 341. 


tuber form, obtained from a plant native to the Central| Tussah, (tis’sah.) ( Manuf.) The name of a stout kind 
and Eastern States of the Union. of silk-stuff fabricated in Bengal. 
Turkey Creek, in Ark, a twp. of Van Buren co.—|Tus’saw, in Georgia, a dist. of Menry co. 
In Ga., n dist, of Carroll co.—A dist. of Wilkinson co,—| Trusso, %%.) (Cumb.) At Bombay, a measure of 
In Kun.. a twp, of McPherson co.—In S. C, a twp. of cloth of 114 inch. 
Edgefield co, Tuster's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Knox co, 
Turkey-Pea Roots. (Bot.) The roots of the Goats Tutenague,ttu-tin’a-gi.) (Metall) The commercial 
Rue. See TEPHROSIA, in the body of this work. name of Chinese gong-metal, ziuc, and spelter, exported 
Turkey Rihu barb. (Bot.) See RHEUM, p. 2073. in pigs, blocks, and sheets. Alloys of nickel, zinc, and 
Turnip-lenf Tobac’co, a variety of tobacco largely} copper are known under the same denomination. 
adulterated with dried turnip-leaves, for consumption | Twelve-Mile, in Assuri, u tw p. of Madison co. 
in Holland and other countries of N.E. Enrope. Twilight. u. (Ast.) If the earth had no atmosphere, 
Turpin, ({érpin.) (Lit.) Under this name, that of a| we should be involved in total darkness from the in- 
reputed Archbishop of Rheims, is known an ancient] stant of sunset till the instant of sunrise. The transi- 
‘chronicle of much historic interest and value, supposed] tion from day to night, and from night to day, occupies 


to have been written in the 11th century, and to have 
sprung out of the epic ballads and traditions of the era 
of Charlemagne; although some critics assert that its 
authorship is due to Pope Calixtus II., who was Arch- 
bishop of Rheims in 10%, and who, if indeed he was 
not the actual writer, would appear at all events to 
have had some share in its composition. The Chronicle 
of T., commemorative of the exploits of Charlemagne 
against the Saracens in Spain, and of which the author 
States himself to have been an eye-witness, was trans- 
Jated into French after 1206, and became highly popu- 
lar, and the basis upon which many later chroniclers 
founded much of their narration of past medieval 
events. In more modern times, it has been reprinted 
in Reuberus’ edition of the Scriptores (Hanau, 1619; 
Frankfort, 1726), and also in Ciampi's Life of Charle- 


an interval which varies with the latitude aud the de- 
clination of the sun, and this intermediate stage is 
called twilight. As long as the sun is not more than 
18° below the horizon, its light is reflected by the air 
and the clouds und vapors suspended in it, in sufficient 
quantity to render even distant objects visible. The 
question of the duration of twilight is, therefore, sim- 
ply reduced to this. How long, after sunset, or before 
suprise, does the sun reach a position 18° below the 
horizon of a given place? And this can be answered 
easily by calculation in spherical trigonometry. Thus, 
if Z be the zenith, P the pole of the heaven, ASB the 
horizon, and MST N the (small) circle which the sun 
describes about the pole, there is twilight while the 
sun moves from T to S. ZT being an arc of 108°, In 
the spherical triangle Z P T, we know the three sides, 


magne published at Florence in 1822. Though osten- 
sibly a ‘narrative recounting the martial deeds of the 
great Frankish emperor, particularly the events which 
led to and followed the battle of Roncesvalles, it bears 
throughout a tendency to munnstic propagandism in its 
urging the dissemination of churches and monasteries, 
the undertaking of crusades against the Infidels, and 
above all, the pilgrimage to St. Jugo de Compostella. The 
work appears to have received many modifications and 
embellishments from the bands of editors and commen- 
tators at different times, yet, despite all emendations 
and interpolations, it continues to rank as one of the 
Most uneitut and authentic traditional remains of the 
Carlovingiw cycle, inasmuch that it has preserved 
numerous traits, characteristics, and details, which are 
in entite ‘keeping with what is known of the events 
and thanners from other and no less authentic sources. 
Turr, Steruen, (tūr,) an Hungarian general, B. at Baja, 
1525, became a dieutevapt in the Austrian army, and 
while serving in Italy in 1549, obeyed the command of 
the Hungarian Revolutionary Government to desert the 
Austrian flag. and transfer his services to the Pied- 
montese. lie was appointed colonel of the Hungarian 


Fig. 126. 


for Z P is the co-latitude of the place, P T the sun's polar 
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(M S’ NS) so far ns 108° from Z; and therefore m.a points 
T and T’ will not exist. In this case the sun will set 
and rise, but there will be no night, or rather, twilight 
will occupy the whole interval irom sunset to sunrise 
This cannot occur in low latitudes, but does occur dur. 
ing certain periods of the year iu northern countries. 
or 
P N is 90°— sun's declination, 
PC is latitude + 189, 
and our condition is, therefore, that 909 — sun’s decli- 
nation, while greater than the latitude, does not exceed 
Or, in a simpler form, the latitude, 
together with the suu's declination, must lie between 
90° and 7-9. Now, the sun's greatest declination is 
about 23° 30’, and, therefore, in Lat. 48° 30’ (72°-23° 
30’), there will be one night in the year (at the summer 
solstice) consisting wholly of twilight; for higher lati- 
tudes, more; aud for lower, uone, Some curious prob- 
lems on this sulject, such as the finding the time of 
year at which the twilight is longest in a given latitude, 
were among the early triumphs of the differential cal- 
culus. A curious phenomenon, known as the afterglow, 
or second twilight, often seen in the Nubian desert, is 
referred by Sir John Herschel to a second reflection of 
solar light in the atmosphere. Lambert and others had 
previously speculated on the possibility of second and 
even third twilights, but in their time there were no 
recorded observations of such appearances, Attempts 
have been made to deduce from the duration of twi- 
light the height of the earth's atmosphere; and from 
Various measurements which bave given results agree- 
ing fairly with each other, 50 miles have been assigned 
as a probable value. But till we know more of the law 
of temperature in the atmosphere, we have no very 
direct means of testing the correctness of such results, 
In all probability, they are too small, as, indeed, we 
might expect, if we suppose the bigher regions of the 
atmosphere to be much attenuated, and theretore re- 
flecting little light. Besides, the ignition of meteors 
is believed to have taken place at altitudes of more than 
50 miles; and auroral arches have been observed at 
60 miles high. 
Twin, in Ohio, a twp. of Darke co. 
Twin Lakes, in Minnesota, a twp. of Carltun co, 
Twiss, Sin Travers, an English legist, B. in London, 
1810, became Regius Professor of Civil Law in Oxtord 
University, and Advocate-Generul to the British govt. 
in 1867. His works embrace: View of the 10 ogress of 
Jolitical Economy in Europe since the 16th Century; 
Lectures en the Science of International Law; and The 
Lau of Nations in Time of War. D. 1874. 
Twisting. (Com.) On the Stock Exchange, a cant 
term applied to “bears,” who pay high prices for what 
they had previously sold at low prices. 
Two Mile House, in Kentucky, a prec, of Jefferson 
co. 
Two Rivers, in Minn., a twp. of Morrison co. 


jt more than 159, 


| Tyas’kin, in Maryland,a dist. of Wicomico co. 


Tygh Valley, (tig,) in Oregon, a prec. of Wasco co.; 
pop. 142. 

Ty ler, in Missouri, a twp. of Hickory co. 

Tyler, iu Virginia, a twp. of Charles City co, 

Tyler's, in Alabama, a twp. of Shelby co, 

Tyndall, Joux, (tin'ddl,) a distinguished English 

scientist, B. 1820, became Professor of Natural Philoso- 

phy in the Royal Institution in 1854, and succeeded 
“araday as its Superintendent. After conducting in- 
vestigations on the phenomena of diamaguetism, and 
on the polarity of the diamagnetic force, including re 
searches on the magneto-optic properties of crystals, and 
the relation of maguetism and diamagnetism to molecu- 
lar arrangement, Prof. J., in conjunction with Mr. Hux- 
ley, commenced those investigations into the structuro 
and motion of glaciers, which have been so productive 
of important results. In 1859 he commenced his re- 
searches on Radiant Hent, and has thereby disclosed 
relations previously unthought of between this agent 
and the gaseous form of matter. T. who is a Rumford 

Medallist of the Royal Society, and a member of various 

foreign scientific bodies, proceeded in 1872 to the U. 

States, where he lectured in the chief cities with signal 

applause. His published works include: The Glaciers 

of the Alps (1860); Mountaineering (1861); Heat cmsid- 

ered as a Mode of Motion (1863); On Radiation (1565); 

On Sound (1567); Fragments of Science (dtv); Exercise 

in the Alps (1871), and Fragments of Science (1876). 

Ty nersville, ((/nire-vil,) in Tennessee, a district of 

Jamilton co, 

Ty ph-fever, (tif-,) n. (Med.) A term sometimes used 
to designate continued low fever. The best marked 
varieties of this affection are known as typhus aud 
typhoid fevers, which in typical cases are casily dis- 
tinguished from one another, but nut unfrequently so 
merge into one another that it is difficult to decide 
whether the disease should be classed as typhus or ty- 
phoid fever; and hence the general term typh-fever isa 
very convenient one in doubtful cases. All the typh- 
fevers belong nosologically to the miasmatous order of 
zy motic diseases. I 

Tyran’ga, in Arkansas, a twp. of Crittenden co, 

Tyrian Dye, (tir'e-an.) (Com.) A pigment of rich 
purple color, brought from the Levant where it is ob- 
tained from the shells of certain molluscs. 


distance, and Z T is the sun's hour-ungle; aud from this Ty re, in N. Curolina, a twp. of Davidson co, 
> 9 B p 


Legion in the Sardinian army, and after the disaster of 
Novara, took himself aud the greater part of his Legion 
into Baden,where he held a chief command among the 
insurgents. After the suppression of the revolt in that 


country, T. took refnge in Switzerland, where he re- 
mained till the outbreak of the Crimean War, when he 
received a commission in the English army, and par- 


we find at once how long before or after noon the sun Ty'ron, in North Carolina, a twp. of Polk co. 

passes the point T. If ZT’ be also 108°, we see that it Tyrone“, in Georgia, a dist. of Wilkes co. 

is night while the sun moves from T” to T, day while it Tyrone, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Blair co. 

moves from S (through M, its meridian position) to 8’,|Tyron’gia, iv Arkansas, a twp. of Cross co. 

morning twilight from T to S, and evening twilight Tyson, ({’sin,) in W. C., a twp. of Stanley co, 

from 8’ to T. Make ZC = 108°, then, if PN be less| Ty wappity, (le-swdp'pe-le,) im Missouri, a twp. of Mie 
than P A, there will be no point of the sun's path] sissippi co. 
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Tischendorf, Lonraorr FRIEDRICH KONSTANTIN, an 
eminent German philologist and biblical critic, B. at 
Lengenfeld, 1815. His first critical edition of the New 
Testament, published when he was a young man, Was 
received with such favor as to indicate distinctly his 
future career. In order to compare the different manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, he was compelled to 
make numerous and extensive travels. He had been 
thrəe times in England and three times in the East. 
On one of his Oriental tours he was so fortunate as to 
discover the Sinaitic wanuscript, which is the oldest 
known copy of the New Testament, and of inestimable 
worth in textual criticism Much of his brilliant 
reputation was dne to this discovery, supported as it 


Til’den, SAMUEL Joxes, n. in New Lebanon, N. Y., 1814, 
graduated from Yale College, began the practice of 
law in the city of New York, and was for many years 
chairman of the Democratic State Committee. He 
served in the State Legislature and in the conventions 
to revise the State Constitution, Was elected governor 
of New York by the Democratic party, and received 
from the same party the nomination for President at 
the St. Louis Convention, June, 1876. 

Tourguénef, (his own transcription, or Turgéneff, 
Ivan, a distinguished Russian novelist, B. iu 1818, edu- 
cated at the University of Moscow, subsequently spent 
considerable time in foreign travel, returning to Russia 
in 1841, and published a volume of poems, entitled, 
Panasha, About 1847 he issued Memoirs of a Sportsman, 
which is full of deep thought. He was at one time 
connected with the government, but was subsequently 
banished from Russia. His tendencies had long been 
extremely democratic. He lived many years in Paris. 


Telephone, (te. ſon,) n. Gr. Cle, afar, and phoné, a 
sound.] (Telegraphy.) The sensation which we call 
sound is excited by the action of the vibrations of the 
atmosphere upon the tympanum, or drum of the ear. 
These vibrations are conveyed thence to the auricular 
nerves in the interior parts of the ear. In the process 
of reproducing tone by electro-mugnetism, an artificial 
imitation of tne mechanism of the human ear is em- 
ployed, consisting <fa stretched membrane correspond- 

ng to the tympanum, which by its vibrations generates 
and controls an electric circuit extended to a distant sta- 
tion. The earliest experiments inthe production of musi- 
cal sounds at a distance, by means of electro-niagnetism, 
are generally attributed to Mr. Reiss, of Germany, in 1861. 
His apparatus consisted of a hollow box, provided with 
two apertures,—one at the top and the other in front,— 
the former covcred with a membrane tightly stretched in 
acircular frame. When a person sings into the mouth- 
piers inserted in the front opening, the whole force of 
his voice is concentrated on a tight membrane, which is 
thrown into vibrations corresponding exactly with the 


Fig. 119.*— BELL'S SPEAKING TELEPHONE. 


vibrations of the air produced by the sound of the sing- 
ing. A thin piece of platinum is glued to the centre 
of the membrane and connected with a binding screw, 
in which a wire from the battery is fixed. Reiss’s ap- 
paratus was capable of producing one only of the char- 
acteristics of sound, viz., its pitch. In 1874, Mr. Gray, 
of Chicago, invented a method of electrical transmis- 
sion by means of which the intensity of the tones, as 
well as their pitch, was properly reproduced at the re- 
ceiving station. Subsequently he conceived the idea 
of controlling the formation of what may be termed 
the electric waves, by means of the vibrations of x dia- 
phragm capable of responding to sounds of every kind, 
so arranged as to reproduce these vibrations at a dis- 
tance. hen this was accomplished, the problem of 
the transmission aud reproduction of articulate speech 
over an electric conductor was theoretically solved. In 


TROY 
SUPPLEMENT. 


was by the keenest critical acumen and a marvellous 
power of physical endurance. His revisions have 
been circulated everywhere, and to an extent beyond all 
precedent. In Leipzig alone not less than twenty-five 
of his critical editions have been published. His au- 
thorized English New Testament, containing the uddi- 
tions of the three most important manuscripts, was 
published by Tauchnitz. and in the first year (1X64) 
nearly fifty thousand copies were sent into the United 
Kingdom. He died (1874) before he had finished the 
work upon which he was employed, a large and com- 
prehensive critical edition of the New Testament being 
left incomplete 

Troy. Dr. Henry Schliemann, a German archeologist, 


T. speaks five languages with almost equal fluency with 
his mother tongue. Besides the above, be has written 
Smoke, A Nest of Nobles, Fathers and Sons, Liza, and 
Virgin Soil in 1877. 

Trans- Vunl, a republic, literally across the Vaal, sit- 
uate in S. Africa, bet. Lat. 22° and 259 S., Lon. 25° and 
31930 E. Area, 50,226 sq. miles. On its S. border it 
has Natal and the Orange free State. The country is 
thinly populated, and although rich in agricultural re- 
sources, little has been done toward developing it. The 
surface is generally elevated, in part mountainous, and 
well watered; is rich in mineral wealtl—iron, lead, 
copper, tin, gold, silver, fine clays, marble, coal, and 
diamonds are found. It was in the valley of the Vaal 
River that the famons diumond fields were discovered 
in 1870. Produc. Coffee, sugar, tobacco, and fruits. 
Game and wild animals abound. The European popu- 
lation consists chiefly of Dutch and their descendants. 
The aboriginal tribes, of which the Zulus are the most 


1876, A. G. Bell, of Boston, exhibited a telephonic ap- 
paratus by which articulate speech could be trausmit- 
ted over an electric circuit, and reproduced at a dis- 
tance with some degree of distinctness. The accom- 
panying diagram illustrates the principle and method 
of working of this apparatus, A represents the trans- 
mitting, and B the receiving, apparatus. When a per- 
son speaks into the tube, T, in the direction of the 
arrow, the acoustic vibrations of the air are communi- 
cated to a membrane tightly stretched across the end 
of the tube, upon which is cemented a light permanent 
bar-magnet. n s. This is in close proximity to the poles 
of an electro-magnet, M, in the circuit of the line, 


which is constantly charged by a current from the bat- 
tery, E. The vibrations of the magnet n s induce mag- 
neto-electric pulsations in the coils of the electro-mag- 
net, M, which traverse the circuit, and the magnitude 
of these pulsations is proportional to the rapidity and 
amplitude of the vibrations of the magnet. Hence, 
this apparatus is capable of transmitting both the 
pitch and intensity of the tones which enter the tube, 
T. The receiving instrument consists simply of a tubu- 
lar electro-magnet, R, formed of a single helix with an 
external soft iron case, into the top of which is loosely 
fitted the iron plate, r, which is thrown into vibrations 
by the action of the magnetizing helix. The sounds 
produced in this manner were quite weak, and could 


only be transmitted a short distance. It is but just, 
before further explanation, to remark here, that some 
of the most essential points connected with the 7. were 
first discovered by C. Ë. Dolbear, of Tuft's College, Mass. 
(See The Telephone, Boston, 1877.) Thomas A. Edison, 
of N. J., has invented a 7., based upon the principle of 
varying the strength of a battery current in unison 
with the rise and fall of the vocal utterance. Edison 
made the discovery that, when properly prepared, car- 
bon possessed the remarkable property of changing its 
resistance with pressure, and that the ratios of these 
changes corresponded exactly with the pressure. By 
vibrating a diaphragm with varying degrees of pressure 
against a disk of carbon, which is made to form a por- 
tion of an electric circuit, the resistance of the disk 
would vary in precise accordance with the degree of 
pressure, and consequently a proportionate variation 
would be occasioned in the strength of the current. 
The latter would thus possess all the characteristics of 
the focal waves, and by its reaction through the me- 
dium of an electro-magnet, might then transfer them 
to a metallic diaphragm, causing the latter to vibrate, 
and thus reproduce audible speech. The cut above 
shows the T. as constructed by Mr, Edison. The carbon 
disk is represented by the black portion, E, near the 
diaphragm, A A, placed between two platinum plates, 
D and G, which are connected in the battery circuit, as 
shown by the lines. A small piece of rubber tubing, B. 
is attached to the centre of the metallic diaphragm, und 
presses lightly against an ivory piece, C. which is placed 


directly over one of the platinum plates. Whenever, 
therefore, any motion is given to the diaphragm, it is 


TROY 


during excavations made during 1871-3, claims to havo 
found the ruius of Ancient Troy or Ilium, under tho 
hill of Hissarlik. He claims to have laid bare tho 
Pergamus and the Palace of Priam — immense quan- 
tities of terra-cotta vases, copper implements, and gold 
and silver jewelry, the latter amounting to many thou- 
sand specimens. If this discovery of the buried city 
is really that of Troy, as Dr. Schliemann is fully con- 
vinced, it proves this wonderful city to have been of 
very small extent, never containing over a few thou- 
sand people. The reader is referred, for fuller intor- 
mation, to the work of Dr. Schliemann, entitled, Troy 
and ils Remains, London, 1875. 
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important, are called Caffres or Kaffirs, and have of 
late years been in almost continual warfure with the 
Dutch, or Boers as they are called. President Burgers 
has been repeatedly defeated by the Kaftirs; in fact, so 
unfortunate has the Dutch administration been, that 
the English made proposals in 1877 to annex the Trans- 
Vaal to their African colonial possessions, Pop. Kaffirs, 
estimated from 300,000 to 1,000,000; whites, Boe: 
Dutch and their descendants, chiefly natives of Nata 
and Cape Colony, about 50,000. The independence of 
the Republic was recognized in 1852, and in 1558 a con- 
stitution was adopted. The government consisted of a 
president and a legislative assembly. There are no 
towns of much importance. Pretoria, the seat of govt. 
contains a few hundred inhabitants. A railway from 
Pretoria is in contemplation. By an act of the British 
Parliament, passed Aug., 1877, the 7.-F. was annexed 
to the Cape Colonies, but its independence was re- 
stored in 1881. Great Britain retaining the suzerainty. 


immediately followed by a corresponding pressure upon 
the carbon and by a change of resistance in the latter, 
as described above. It is obvious that any electro-mag- 
net, properly fitted with an iron diaphragm, will an- 
swer for a receiving instrument in convection with 
this apparatus. All 7. employ a diaphragm at the 


transmitting end capable of responding to the acoustic 
vibrations of the air; all employ a diaphragm at the 
receiving end, capable of being thrown into vibrations 
by the action of the magnetizing helix, correspondin 

to the vibrations of the transmitting diaphragm ; and 
finally, all depend for their action upon undulating elec- 


A Iron. 

B India Rubber. 

C Ivory. 

D Platina, 

E Carbon, 

G Platinized Screw Z 
“Z 


Fig. 119.** — EDISON’S TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 


tric currents produced by the vibratory motion ofa trans- 
mitting diaphragm which increases and decreases the 
number and amplitude of the electric impulses trans- 
mitted over the wire without breaking the circuit. The 
improved forw designed by Mr Phelps, and extensively 
introduced, consists of an oval-shaped case of hard rub- 
ber, with magnet, diaphragm and coils inside. This 
wonderful invention, but a few years old, has been so 
rapidly adapted to practical wants, that itis now used 
almost universally by business men everywhere. and 
Telephone Exchanges are now established in most of 
our important cities. See also MICROPHONE, p. 1730. 


ULCE 


(yu) is the twenty-first letter and fifth vowel of the 

English alphabet, It bears a close resemblance to 

the vowel o, being pronounced, like it, by a round 
configuration of the lips, but in the case of w, with a 
greater extrusion of the under lip. The sound of u is 
short in tun, tub, must, but long in tune, tube, c. In 
some cases it is acute, rather than long, as in flute, 
brute; in others it is obscure, as nature, renture. At 
the beginning of words it is often sounded as if preceded 
by y, as in union, university. It frequently interchanges 
with a,¢,t,ando. U and v were long regarded as one 
letter. and were used indiscriminately the one for the 
other; but, in the beginning of the 16th century, they 
came to be distinguished, and u has since been regarded 
as a vowel, and v as a consonant. As an abbreviation, 
U. S. stands for United States: U. C, for Urbis Cite 
(anno), from the building of the city (Rome); Ulit., for 
ultimo, in the last month. 

Uanapn, (00-a-na-poo’,) or ANAPU, a river of Brazil, 
pins the Pará River 8. of the Island of Marajo, after a 

course of 400 m. 

Vatu'ma, a river of Brazil, prov. of Pará, flows into the 
Amazons 50 m. N. N. E. of Silves, after a 8 S. E. course of 
350 m. 

Ubatuba, (00-ba-too'ba,) in Brazil, a town of the prov. 
of São Paulo, 100 m. N.E. of Santos; pop. abt. 7.000. 

Ubeda, (00-bai'da,) a town of Spain, 26 m. N.E. of 
Jaen; pop. 14,000. 

Ubera' va, in Brazil, a town of the prov. of Minas-Ge- 
raes; pop. abt. 8.000. 

Uberlin en, a town of Germany, in Baden, on an arm 
of Lake Constance, 8 m. from Constance. 

Ubiqua’rian, n. See page 2433. 

Ubiquity, (-bik’wi-te,) n. [Fr. ubiquité, from Lat. 
ubique, everywhere.) Omnipresence; existence in all 
Places or everywhere at the same time; as, the ubiquity 
of God. 

Ubrique, (00’bre-kai,) a town of Spain, 45 m. from Cadiz; 
pop. 6,000. 


WVenyn'li, a river of Peru. See SUPPLEMENT. 

U’chee An mna. in Florida, a post- village, cap. of Wal- 
ton co., 120 m. W. of Tallahassee. 

Ud'der, n. [A.8. uder; Ger. cuter; Lat. uber; Gr. 
outhar.| The bag, or glandular organ of cows and 
other female mammalia, in which the milk is secreted 
and retained for the nourishment of their young. 

Uddevalla, (o, vu“, a town of Sweden, in the prov. 
of Bohusland, situated on a deep bay of the Cattegat. 
It has a convenient harbor. Manuf. Cotton and linen 
fabrics, snuff, and leather. Pop. 4,500. 

Udell, in owa, atwp of Appanoose co.; pop. in 1869, 820. 

Udine, (00-de'nai,) a town of N. Italy, in Venetia, on the 
canal of La Roja, 75 m. N.F. of Venice, and 40 m. from 
Trieste. Manuf. Silks. Pop. 26,116. 

Udol'pho, in Minnesota, a township of Mower co.; 
pp. abt. 300. > 

Udom eter, n. [Lat. udus, wet, and Gr. metron, meas- 

.) A RAIN-GAUGE, q. v. 

Ug'lily, adv. In an ugly manner. 

Ug’liness, n. [From ugly.) State or quality of being 
ugly; total lack of beauty; deformity or nnsightliness 
of person: as, old age and ugliness have their advan- 
tages. — Moral depravity; turpitude of mind; loath- 
someness of character ; — also, malevolence or peevish- 
ness of disposition; as, the ugliness of an action. 

Ug'ly, a. (comp. ballen; superl. UGLIEST.) [(A. S. oga, 
dread; Icel. ógna, to inspire terror.] Frightfnl of aspect; 
deformed in person ; unsightly; forbidding to the view; 
contrary to beauty; hateful or odious to the sight; as 
an ugly woman. — Cross-grained ; malevolent; full o! 
spleen, rancor, or ill-uature; as, an ugly temper. 

Ugliano, (ool-ya’'no,) an island of Beamte opposite 
the city of Zara, in the Adriatic. It is 14 m. long, with 
a breadth of 2. 

Ugliteh, (oog'litch,) a town of European Russia, govt. 
of Jaroslav, on the Volga, 60 m. from Jaroslav ; pop. 9,000. 

Uharee, or UWHARIE, (yu-har’ree,) a river of N. Carolina, 
rises in Randolph co., and enters the Yadkin River from 
Montgomery co, 

Uhlan, Ulan, (60’lan,) n. [Pol. hulan, from Turk. 
in, a youth.) The name given to a certain class of 
militia among the modern Tartars. 

(Mil.) The term bestowed on a kind of light cavalry 
employed in the Russian, Austrian, and German armies, 
armed with lances, and corresponding to the regiments 
of Lancers in the English, French, and Belgian services. 

Uhland, See pago 2433. 

Uh'lerville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Bucks co. 

Uh’ricksville, in Ohio. a post-village of Tuscarawas 
co., 100 m. N.E of Columbus; pop. in 1860, 900, 

Uintah. aco, of Wyoming Territory; pop. in 1870, 856. 

Uitenhage, (o7’ten-hay,) a town of Cape Colony, 8. 
Africa, 18 m. from Port Elizabeth, has an active trade 
with both it and Graham's Town; pop. unascertained. 

Ujheli, or SATORALLIA, A town of Hungary, 9 m. from 

femplin, It is celebrated for its wine. Php. 7,000. 

Ukase, (yu-kaize’.) [Rus.| An ordinance of the Emperor 
of Russia, which has the force of law in his dominions. 

Ukiah, in Cvifornia,a post-vill. nnd twp., cap. of Men- 
docino co., abt. 90 m. W. of Marysville; vop. abt. 300. 

Ukraine. See page 2438. 

Uladistias. See page 2433. 

Ula’o, or Ulloa, in Wisconsin, a village of Ozaukee co., 
abt. 22 m. N. of Milwaukee. 

Ulcer. Sce page 2433. 
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Uleerable, (il'ser-a-b!,) a. That may become ulcerated. 

Ul'cerate, v. a. [Fr. ulcerér ; Lat. ulcero, ulceratus.] 
To affect with an ulcer or with ulcers. 

—v. n. To be formed into an ulcer; to become ulcerous. 

Ulcera’tion, n. [Fr.] (Ad.) An unhealthy action, 
resulting in the furmation of an abraded surface secret- 
ing pus, more or less pure or healthy. Ulceration of the 
bones is a disease always sure to result in necrosis, or 
the death of the bone. Ulceration of the soft parts is 
followed by the formation of an ulcer. 

Ulcerative, a. Pertaining or relating to ulcers. 

Uleered, (il'sérd,) a. Having become an ulcer; ul- 
cerated. 

Ul'cerous, a. ie: ulcéreur.) Waving the nature or 
character of an ulcer.—A ffected with an ulcer or ulcers. 

Ul cerously, adv. In an ulcerous manner. 

Ul cerousness, n. State or condition of being ulcerous, 

Uleofauhach’ee, or ALCOFAUHATCHEE, a river of 
Georgia, rises in Gwinnett co., nnd flowing S., enters the 
Ocmulgee River between Butts and Jasper cos. 

Ule, n. (Bot.) A tree, supposed to be Custilloa elastica, 
order Artocurpacese, from which caoutchouc is obtained 
in Mexico. —Lindiry. 

Uleaborg, (0'le-a-borg,) a seaport town of Russian Fin- 
land, on the river Ulea, sitaated on a peninsula running! 
into the Gulf of Bothnia, 70 m. from Tornea; Lat. 65° 
18’ N., Lon. 24° 40’ K. It exports tar, pitch, fish, butter, 
and salted meats. Pop. 6,000. 

U'lea-Trask’,a lake of Finland, 50 m. from Uleaborg, 
35 m. long, with an avers h of 10. It discharges 
its surplus waters Ly the river Ulea. 

Ule’ma, n. [Ar., the wise men, pl. of alim, wise.) In 
Turkey, the college 
or corporation com- 
posed of the three 
classes of the hie- 
rarchy—the imaums, 
or ministers of reli- 

ion; the muftis, or 
loctors of law; the 
cadis, or administra- 
tors of justice. The 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, or 
mufti of Constantino- 
ple, is the president 
of the whole body. 

U'lex,n.( Bot.) A gen. 
of European prickly Fig. 2547. — FURZE. 
shrubs. order Faba- (U. Buropaus.) 
cee. They are distinguished by their two-parted calyx 
bearing two minute branches at the base, and their 
turgid few seeded legume. U. Europæus, the Common 
Furze, Whin, or Gorse, is common in England. 

Ullage, (ùl'laj.)n. (Gm.) Iu the gruging of liquors, the 
gpu which a cask wants of being full. 

Ullin, in Minis, a post-village of Pulaski co., 20 m. N. 
of Cairo. 

Ulloa, or ULua, (ool-yo’a,) in Central America, a river 
of Honduras, flows into the Gulf of Honduras, after a 
N.N.W. course of 160 m. 

Ulloa, Don ANTONIO. See page 2433. 

UlMs’waier, or ULLESWATER, a lake of England, be- 
tween the cos, of Cumberland aud Westmoreland, 9 m. 
long, with an average width of 1 m. Its S.W. extrem- 
ity is overlooked by the mountain Helvellyn. 

Ulm, (ohm,) a town of Germany, in Würtemberg, is 
situated at the base of the Suabian Alps, on a declivity, 
and on tte left bank of the Danube; the city is very 
strongly fortified, of, grent age, and has many quaint 
and curious streets Aud buildings, many of the tall 
houses forming the narrow irregular streets being con- 


Fig. 2548. — CATHEDRAL OF ULM. 


stituted of wood, and most elaborately carved. The 
cathedral (Fig. 2548) is the great object of admiration, 
being one of the largest and loftiest Gothic ecclesiusti- 
cal buildings in Germany. The tombs, stained windows, 
and shrines, oak carvings, and paintings in oil by the 
early German masters, which adorn the interior, make 


the cathedral of Ulm in every respect unique. Manuf. 
Linen, silks, paper, leather, tobacco, porcelain, and 
playing-cards, Pop. 24,316. 
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Ulma'ceæ, n. pl. [Lat. ulmus, the elm.) (Bot.) Am 
order of plants, alliance Rhamnales, consisting of trees 
and shrubs with alternate scabrous leaves aud perfect 
or unisexnal flowers, chiefly natives of the N. regicns 
of the world. There are nine genera and about 60 spe- 
cies, some being valuable timber trees. See ULMUS. 

UINmannite, n. (Min.) A sulphide of nickel and 
antimony; the latter often partly replaced by arsenic. 
It generally occurs massive, with a granular structure; 
or disseminated, and is of a gray color inclining to tin- 
white or steel-gray; opaque with a metallic lustre, 

Ul mie Acid, n. (Chem.) Same as Huwtc Acm, q. b. 

Ulmine, (al’min,) n. [Fr.] (Chem.) See Humus. 

Ulmus, n. [Lat] (Bot.) The Elm, a genus of plants, 
order U/macre. American Elm, or White Elm, 
U. Americanus (Fig. 2549), is a 
majestic tree, common in the 
Northern, Middle, and Western 
States. It is a native of the 
forest, but often grows sponta- 
neously in open fields, where it 
is readily distingnished by its 
long. pendulous branches. The 
trunk, with a diameter of 3-5 ft., 
towers to the height of 30. 50, 
and even 70 ft , perfectly straight 
and naked, when it divides into 
2 or more primary branches. 

These ascend, gradually spread- 
ing, and repeatedly dividing into 
other long, flexible limbs bend- 
ing in broad, graceful curves. It 
is a great favorite as n shade 
tree, and is frequently seen rear- 


ing its stately form and casting 
its deep shade over the “ sweet 
homes” of our Northern States, 
Leaves short-stalked, oval-acn- 
minate, doubly denticulate, and 
4-5’ long. The veins are quite regnlar and prominent. 
Flowers small, purplish, collected into small, terminal 
clusters, and appearing in April, before the leaves. 
Fruit flat, fringed with a dense down. The wood is 
tongh and strong, but not easily wrought ; used for the 
naves of wheels, &c. ( Wood.) — U. fulva, the Slippery 
elm, is also an American species, common in woods and 
low grounds, in New England and Canada. Its inner 
bark is employed as a demulcent for both internal aad 
external use. When ground, it forms an excellent 
emollient poultice. 

Ulna, n. [Lat., from Gr. elene.) (Anat.) The layer 
of the two bones of the fore-arm (12, Fig. 2375). It 
forms the joint of the elbow, and is articulated Ly a spe- 


Pig. 2519. 
THE WHITE ELM, 
(U. Americanus.) 


cies of hinge-joint to the humerus, and to the radius; 
and below to the radius and to the bones of the wrist. 

Ulpianus. See page 2433. Ulster. See page 2433. 

Ulrici, Hermann (00/-r/tse,) a German philosopher 
and author, B. 1806. In philosophy he is independent, 
neither leaning toward realism nor idealism. 

Ult., a contraction of ULTIMO, 7. v. 

Ulte’rior, a. [Lat. comp. if obsolete ulter, beyond.] 
Being or situated beyond or on the further side of any 
line er boundary ;— opposed to citerior, or hither. 

—More distant or remote; further; following after; as, 
ullerior measures, ulterior propositions. 

Ulte’riorly, adv. In an ulterior manner, 

Ultima, Ultimate. See page 2433. 

Ultimately, adv. Finally; at last; in the end. 

Ultima'tion, n. State of being ultimate; finality. 

Ultima’tum, x. pl. ULTIMATA. In diplomacy, the 
final conditions offered by a government for the settle- 
ment of its dispute with another ; the final propositions, 
conditions, or terms offered as the basis of a treaty; any 
final offer, proposition, or condition. 

Ultimo, n. [Lat.] The Inst month before the present; 
— opposed to prozima; as, on the 20th ultimo ; — com- 
monly abbreviated ult, 

Ultra. A Latin prefix, denoting beyond, on the other 
side, in connection with words having relation to place; 
as, ultramontane, ultramarine, &c.— In other relation: 
it bears the significance of extreme, exceedingly, beyoad 
what is common, usual, natural, or ; as, ultra- 
conservative, ultra-republican, ultra-Catholic, &c. 

—a. Radical; extreme; having a tendency to go beyord 
others, or past the proper Jimit; as, ultra ideas. 

—n. An ultraist. 

Ul traism, (m.) n. [Fr. ulfraism.] The principles of 
those who strive to carry ont radical reform, or any ex- 
treme measure of civil, domestic, or ecclesiastical policy. 

Ul traist, n. One who goes to extremes in anything, 
especially in political or religious matters; a radical; 
an ultra. 

Ultramarine, (u/-trd-ma-rern’,) n. A blue pigment, 
highly valued for the purity, delicacy, and permanency 
of its color, formerly obtained exclusively from the 
precious stone lupis lazuli, by a tedious process, The 
stone was first calcined, and broken into pieces about 
the size of a nut, the heated fragments being quenched 
in vinegar by which they were rendered more friable. 
They were next levigated for many days, with a thin 
syrup of honey and dragon’s blood, after which a resi 
nons paste was formed, and the U. extracted by enspen- 
sion in hot water. True U.is but rarely used in the 
present day, being almost entirely superseded by the 
artificial pigment, which is manufactured in large quam 
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tities in France and Germany. The ingredients used by] U’ma. (Hindoo Myth.) One of the principal names] Umbil/ieate, Umbilicated, a. 


different makers are trade secrets; they, however, con- 
sist mainly of chiva-clay, sulphate of soda, carbonate 
of soda, sulphur, and carbon, in some furm or other, the 
proportions differing according to the shade of color de- 
sircd. The chemical composition of U. still remains in 
t obscurity. Many analyses have been potaa, 
ut all widely differing in their results. One thing, how- 
ever, seems pretty certain, that the tone of color depends 
mainly on the amount of combined sulphur in the pig- 
ment, the light blue variety containing 6 to 8 per ceut., 
the darker, as much as 10 to 12 per cent. The most 
probable conclusion come to as tu its composition seems 
to be that of Brunner, who, from very exuct analyses of 
the real and artificial material, considers it to consist 
of silicate of alumina, colored with variable proportions 
of sulphide of sodium, Green U. is said to be blue U. 
which has not been roasted. See SuPPLEMEN?. 
Ultramarine ashes, (Paint.) The residue of lapis- 
lazuli from which ultramarine has been extracted, and 
varying in color from dull gray to blue. Although not 
equal in beauty, and inferior in strength of color, to 
ultramarine, they are extremely useful pigments, af- 
fording grays much more pure and tender than such as 
are composed of black and white, or other blues, and 
better suited to the pearly tints of flesh, foliage, the 
grays of skins, tho shadows of draperies, &c, in which 
the old masters were wont toemploy them. The brighter 
sorts of ultramaripe ashes are more properly pale ultra- 
marines, and of the class of blue; the inferior are 
called minerai gray. 

Ultramon’tane, a. [Fr. ultramontain, from Lat. 
ultra, aud montanus — mons, mountain.) Being beyond 
the mountain or mountains, that is, specifically, beyond 
the Alps, as viewed from Rome; thus France, with re- 
gard to Italy, is an uilramoniaune country. 
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of the consort of the god Siva. She is also usually 
designated under the names AGli, Durga, Devt, Pâr- 
vatt, Bhavani, &c. 
dess, who is worshipped in various parts of India — 
particularly, however, in Bengal — are met with in 
the great epic poems and Purfnas, in poetical works, 
such as the Kumdrasambhara, and in modern popu- 
lar compositions; but the text-book of her worshippers 
is the Devimdhdtmya, or ‘the majesty of Devi — u cele- 
brated portion of the Markandeya Purana, considered 
to be of special holiness by the worshippers of this god- 
dess, and in which are narrated the martial feats of the 
goddess. The latter consisted chiefly in the destruction 
by her of two demons, Madhu and Kaitabha, who had 
endangered the existence of the god Brahman; the de- 
mon ahisha, or 
Malrishasura, who 
having conquered 
all the gods, had 
expelled them from 
heaven; moreover, 
in herdefeating the 
army of Chadna 
and Munda, two 
demon-servants of 
Sumbhaand Nisum- 
bha. She is often 
represented (Fig. 
2500) holding the 
severed head of 
Chandain her hand, 
with the heads of 
his soldiers formed 
into a garland sus- 
pended from her 


(Exi) Belonging to that party in the Roman Cath- 
olic Chnrch which assigns the greatest weight to the 
papal prerogatives. 

=n. Oue who resides beyond the mountains, that is, the 
Alps; a foreigner; an alien In an ecclesiastical sense, 
one of the Ultramontane party. 

Uitramon’tanisma, (-en, ) n. Mo witramontanisme.} 
(Ecel) The term applied to the doctrines of those who, 
in the Church of Rome, maintain the most advanced 
notions of papal supremacy, as distinguished from the 
principles of those who hold that the authority of a 
general council is paramount to that of the Pope; — the 
name thus used by those living N. of the Alps, is de- 
rived from the circumstance that the theologians of 
Italy, the conntry bryond the Alps, were considered more 
favorable to uitra-papal doctrine than the Cismontaneec- 
clesiastics of France and Germany. The school opposedto 
U. is called the Gallican, and their doctrines Gallicanism. 


Ultramon’tanist, u. One of the Ultrumontane party 
in tie Chnech of Rome; an advocate of Ultramontanism; 
— also called Ultramontane. 


UTitramun dane, a. [Lat. ultra, and mundus, the 
world See MUNDANE.) ing beyond the world, or be- 
yond the limits of the mundane system. 


neck, and their 

hands wreathed 

into a covering 

round her loins — 

the only covering 

shehas in theimage 

constructed for the 

pújà. The worship ` 

of Kali (i. e., the 

Black), to which 

the narrative (of 

her victory over 

Chanda and Mun- 

da) has given rise, 

is considered by 

the Hindoos them- 

selves as embody- 

ing the principle of tamas, or darkness. She is repre- 
sented as delighting in the slaughter of her foes, though 
capable of kindlier feeling to her friends. She is, how- 
ever, styled the Black Goddess of Terror, frequenting 


cemeteries, and presiding over terrible sprites, fond of | 


bloody sacrifices; und her worship taking place in the 
darkest night of the month. See Trug. 


Ultra-trop’ical, a. (Ultra and tropical.) Being be- 
youd, or outside of, the tropics or tropical regions; — 
opposed to intertropical ; also, denoting a temperature 
warmer than that of the tropics. š 

UTVulate, v w. [Lat. ululare.] To howl, as a dog or 
wolf. (n.) 

Clalation, (-ld’shun,) n. [Lat. ululatio.] The howling, 
as of a wolf or dog. 

Ul’ verstone, a town of England, in Lancashire, 18 m. 
N.W. of Lancaster. Manuf. Cottons, linens, ropes, hats, 
and woollen yarn. Pop. 8,000. 

Ulysses, (u-/ts’seez.) [Lat.; Gr. Odysseus.) (Heroic Hist.) 
One of the most renowned of the Greek heroes. U. was 
the king of Ithaca, one of the small Ionian isles, the 
husband of the exemplary Penelope, and father of Tele- 
machus. L. was not only a prudent warrior, but a sage 
counsellor, and was as much honored in the general con- 
ference as he was valued in the field for his military skill, 
ready expedients, and undaunted courage. When the 
Greeks undertook the Trojan War, U., after long declin- 
ing to join the alliance, at last consented, and, embark- 
ing his small but picked band, set sail for the Phrygian 
shores, During the war he acted a prominent part; he 
induced Achilles to return to the camp, slaughtered the 
sleeping Thraciaus in their tents, entered Troy in dis- 
guise, and carried off the palludium of the Trojans. 
After the fall of the city he embarked on board his fleet, 
with his followers, to return to his wife aud kingdom; 
but the gods, enraged at his carrying off the palladium, 


Umatilla, in Oregon, a N.E. co., bordering on Wash- 
ington Territory, is washed by Columbia, Umatilla, and 
John Day rivers, and traversed by the Blue Mountains. 
Soil, productive in the valleys. Min. Gold. Cap. Uma- 
tilla. Pop. abt. 6.000. — A post-village, cap. of the above 
co., at the junction of the Columbia and Umatilla rivers, 
100 m. N.E. of Dalles City; pop. abt. 700. 

Um'bel, n. [Lat. umbella, dim. of umbra, shade; Fr. 
ambelle.) (Bot) See INFLORESCENCE. 

Umbel'lales, n. pl. ( Bot.) An alliance of plants, snb- 
class epigynous exogens. Diaa. Dichlamydeous polypet- 
alous flowers, solitary large seeds, and a small embryo 
lying in a large quantity of albumen. The alliance in- 
cludes 5 orders — APIACE®, ARALIACE®, CORNACES, Ha- 
MAMELIDACES, and BRUNIACEA. 

Um'bellate, Um'bellated, a. (Bot.) Umbel-like ; 
producing umbels, 

Um ’bellet, Um'bullule, n. (Bot.) A little or 
partial umbel. 

Umbel'lifer, n. (Bot.) An umbelliferous plant. 

Umbellif'ere. n. pl. Same as APIACES, q. v. 

F a. (Bot.) Bearing or producing 
umbels, 

Um’'ber, n. [Fr. ombre.) (Min.) Two distinct sub- 
stances are used as pigments under this name. One is 
a variety of Peat or Brown Coal, large beds of which 
are worked near Cologne, and which is snid to be largely 
used in the adulteration of snuff; the other, called Turk- 
ish umber, is a variety of ochreous iron-ore (Limonite), 


defeated all his efforts to regain his native country, and 
for twenty years, by adverse winds and fearful storms, 
made him the sport of winds and waves. At length, 
after an absence of thirty years, he regained his island 
home, and fonnd his faithful and still beautiful Pene- 
lope surrounded by a host of importunate suitors. 
Having by stratagem obtained an entrance into his 
palace, and put to the sword the riotous suitors, U. 
was restored to his throne, to the arms of his wife, 
and to his son, whom he had left a child. After a 
reign of sixteen years, a natural son of U., not know- 
ing Ithaca was part of his father’s kingdom, landed 
in the island at the head of a lawless band, and, begin- 
ning to plunder the inhabitants, U. hastened to meet 
the invader; when, in the contest that ensued, he fell 
by the sword of his son. The adventures encoun- 
tered by U. on his return voyage form the subject of 
Homer's poem of the O iyssey 

Ulys’ses, in New York, a township of Tompkins co., 9 
m. N.W. of Ithaca; pop. abt. 4,200. 

Ulysses. in Pennsy/rania, a post-township of Potter 
co., 15 m. K. N. E. of Coudersport ; pop. abt. 1,250. 


composed, according to the analysis of Klaproth, of 48 
per cent. of peroxide of iron, 20 peroxide of manganese, 
12 silica, 5 alumina, and 15 water. 

(Zoül.) An African bird, Scopus umbretta, of the family 
Ardeidæ, of an umber color, and about the size of a 
crow. — Also, a fish — the GRAYLING, q. v. 

—a. Relating to, or resembling umber; dark-brown; 
dark-colored. 
—v.a. To stain with umber; hence, to shade; to darken. 
Um‘bery, a. Pertaining to, or resembling umber. 
Umbilie, Umbilical, a. [Lat. umbilicus, the 
navel.) Pertaining to the navel. 
U cord. (Anat.) See NaveL. — ( Bat.) (Called also 
funicular cord.) An elongation of the placenta in the 


form of a small thread, by which the seeds are some- 


times attached, as in the hazel pea, 

U. region. (Anat.) The middle region of the abdo- 
men, in which the umbilicus is placed. — U. ring, a fib- 
rous ring which surrounds the aperture of the navel. 
Dunglison. — U. vesicle. (Physiol.) The name given to 
the proportionately small vitellicle, or yolk-bag, in man 
and most mammalia. 


The myths relating to this god-|° 
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(Bot.) Navek 
shaped, as a flower or leaf. 

Umbilicus, n. fat) (Anat.) The NAVEL, q. v. 
(Bot.) Same as HILUM, g. v. 

(Conch.) The aperture or depression in the centre of 
a univalve shell, round which the shell is convoluted. 

Umbies, (ũ m ble,) n. pl. The eutrails or lutestines of 
a deer. 

Um'bo, n. [Lat.] A boss or protuberance, as of a shield, 

(Conch.) The point of a bivalve shell immediately 
above the hinge. — Brande. 

Um’bonate, Um’bonated, a. (riom Lat. umbo.) 
(Bol.) Having a projection resembling a boss, as the 
pilens of many species of Agaricus. 

Um'bra, n. [Lat, a shadow; Fr. ombre.) ( Astron.) The 
dark coné projected from a planet or satellite on the 
side opposite to the sun, See ECLIPSE. 

Umbrac'uliform, a. [Lat. umbraculum, a shady 
place, and furma, form.] Umbrella-shaped, as a mush- 
room. 

Umbrage, (ŭm'braj,) n. Fr. ombrage, shade, mistrust.) 
Shadow ; shade; hence, that which serves to shade, as 
A bower ora grove of trees. — A gloomy, lurking sus- 
picion ; offence taken at another as standing in one’s 
light or way; suspicion of injury; resentment; dis 
satisfaction ; as, a person takes umbrage from an im- 
aginary slight or affront. 

Umbrageous, (-bra‘jus,) a. [O. Fr. ombrageux.) 
Shading; forming or constituting a shade; as, umbra- 
geous foliage. — Shady; shaded; screened, as from the 
sun; as, an umbrageous recess. 

Umbrageousness, n. Shadiness. 

brel'la, n. [Fr. ombrrlle, parapluie ; It. umbrello, 
dimin. of ombra, Lat. umbra, a shade.) A portable 
shade, screen, or canopy, which opens and folds, carried 
in the hand for sheltering from rain or snow, or from 
the rays of the snn. 
š ens The umbrella-like organ of a medusa or jelly- 

80. 

Umbria. A central province of Italy, bounded N. by 
the Marches; E. the Marches and the Abruzzi; S. the 
Latium; W. the Tiber River and Tuscany. Chief towns, 
Perugia (the cap.), Spoleto, and Terni, Jp. 549,601. 

Umbriferous, a. [From Lat. umbra, and ferre, to 
bear.) Throwing or affording a shade or screen. 

Umea, (00’me-6,) a seaport town of Sweden, in West 
Bothnia, at the mouth of the river Umea, 110 m. from 
Hernosand; Lat. 63° 49“ 46’ N., Lon. 20° 4’ E. Pop. 1,500, 

Um’pirage, Um'pireship, u. [from umpire.) The 
power orauthorityinvested in an umpire.—Arbitrament; 
ruling; decision delivered by au umpire or referee. 

Umpire, n. [Said to be corrupted from Lat. impar, 
odd, uneven — tn, and par, even, because an umpire is 
chosen by two, four, or any even number of arbitrators 
(on their being equally divided) to give his casting vote.) 
A person to whom sole decision of a controversy or 
question between parties is referred; a sole arbiter or 
arbitrator. 

( Sport.) In horse-racing, trotting, coursing, &c., one 
of two or more appointed to decide which animal has 
won; — in cases wherein they are not able to agres, a 
third person may be applied to as sole referee. 

(Law.) A third, or odd, person called in to decide a 
question or controversy submitted to arbitrators, when 
the latter do not agree in opinion, and are equaily di- 
vided in their award. 

Ump’qua, a river of Oregon, formed by the junction 
of the N. and S. Forks, 8 m. W. of Roseburg,in Douglas 
co., and flowing N.W., enters the Pacific Ocean at Ump- 
qua City. — A W. co., bordering on the Pacific; area, 
1,500 sq.m. It is drained by the above river. Fp. abt. 
2,000.— A post-village, cap. of the above co., on the 
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Pacific, 58 m. W.S.W. of Eugene City. 

Un. [A. S. un. or on.] A prefix derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon, having its equivalent in the Latin prefix in, and 
denoting negation, depreciation, privation, or contra- 
riety. Un is prefixed to adjectives with their deriva- 
tives, as unupt, unaptly, unaptness ; and to passive par- 
ticiples, as in unhurt, unfavored: it is also prefixed to 
participial adjectives, as in unpleasing, but rarely in 
the verbul sense expressing action; thus, we cannot 
say, the arrow flew unwounding, though we say, the 
man escaped unwoundrd. — The distinction between the 
use of in and un may be defined thus: to words of 
purely English origin, we prefix un, as in unfit; to 
words borrowed in the posts sense, but made nega- 
tives by ourselves, we also prefix un, as in ungenerous. 
In cases where both terms are borrowed, we retain the 
Latin in, as in inelegant, injudicious. Before nouns 
having the English termination ness, it is proper to pre- 
fix un, as in unfitness, ungraciousness. When they have 
snch terminations derived from the Latin as tude, ice, or 
ence, and for the most part when they end in ty, the 
negative in is placed before them, as in inaptitude, injus- 
tice, inadvertence, infidelity. 

(Note. The application of this prefix in the formation 
of compounds is so manifold and general, and the ma- 
jority of snch terms are in themselves so sufficiently ob- 
vions in their meaning, that we have considered it need- 
less to give them in every case; but, rather, to confine 
our vocabulary of such compounds to those which are 
indispensable, or in most frequent use, or which demand 
something of an elaborate definition and elucidation.) 

U’na, a river of Brazil, forms part of the boundary be 
tween the provs. of Alagoas and Pernambuco, and en- 
ters the Atlantic 12 m. N. of Barra-Grande, after an E. 
course of 150 m. 

Unabat ed. a. Not diminished in strength or violence. 

Unable. (-d’bl,) a. Not able; lacking sufficient strength 
or means; impotent; weak in power or poor in sub- 
stance; not having adequate knowledge or skill. 
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Unaccept’able, a. That may not be accepted; not 
pleasing or welcome. 

Unaccount'able, a. Not subject to account or con- 
trol; not liable to answer; irrespousible; as, an unde 
countable agent. — Inexplicable; not to be solved by 
reason or the light possessed ; mysterious ; us, an unac- 
countable mistake, 

Unaccount’ably, adv. 
to be explained 

Unadilla, in New Fork, a river which rises on the 
border of Madison and Otsego cos, und flowing S., enters 


Strangely; in a manner not 


the E Branch of the Susquehanna River at Unndilla.— 


A post-village and township of Otsego co., abt. 100 m. 
W. S. W. of Albany; pop. abt. 3,500. 

Unadilla, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Livingston co., abt. 33 m. S. E. of Lansing ; pop. abt, 1,600, 

Unadilla Centre, in New York, a post-villuge of 
Otsego co., abt. 30 m. S.W. of Cooperstown. 

Unadilla Forks, in New York, a post-village of 
Otsego co., abt. 85 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Unad visable, (-viza-bl,)a. Not to be recommended; 
inexpedient; not prudent, 

Unad vised’, a. Notadvised: indiscreet.— Rash; im- 
prudent; dove without due consideration; as, an wnad- 
vised step. 

Unaffect’ed, a. Not moved; not having the heart or 
passions tou -— Plain; natural; real; not labored, 
artificial, or hypocritical; simple; as, unaffected sorrow. 

Unaffect'edly, adv, Really; in sincerity; without 
disguise, or attempting to produce false appearances ; as, 
he was unaffvctedly glad to see me. 

Una kn (oc UNKA) Mountains. That portion of 
the Appalachian range extending S.W. between N. Cu- 
rolina and Tennessee, from the Little Tennessee River to 
Fannin co., Georgia. 

UWnalienably, adv. In a manner not admitting of 
alienation. 

U'nalist, n. [From Lat. unus, one.) (Eccl.) The holder 
of a single benefice; — the opposite of pluralist. 

Unalloyed’, a. Not reduced by foreign admixture ;— 
hence, pure; simple; unmixed; as, unulloyed sa tion. 

Una'miable, a. Not adapted to gain affection; lack- 
ing the power of conciliating love or esteem. 

Unnnim'ity. n. [Fr. unanimité; Lat. unanimitas.] 
State of being unanimons; concord; agreement of a 
number of persons in opinion or determination. 

Unan'imous, a. [Lat. unanimus— unus, one, and 
animus, iina One-minded; of one accord; agreeing 
in opinion or ñeterinination; harmonious ; as, the peo- 
ple were unani nous. — Formed with, or expressing, una- 
nimity; as, a unanimous vote. 

Unan’swerable, a. Not susceptible of refutation; 
cogent beyond cavil or dispute; as, an unanswerable ar- 
gument. 

Unappro'priated. a. Not applied, or directed to be 
applied to any specific object, as money or property; 
not granted or given to any person, company, etc. 

Unapt', a. Dull; not ready or propeuse; not disposed 
to learn; unfit; not qualified; (with e before a verb, 
and for before a noun); improper; unsuitable. 

Una're. a river of Venezuela, enters the Caribbean Sea, 
40 m. W. of Barcelona, after a N. course of 120 m. 

Unarmed, a. Without arms or weapons; notequipped ; 
as, an unarmed man. — Without scales, spines, prickles, 
or other defence, as animals and plants, 

Unascertain’able, a. That cannot be ascertained or 
reduced toa certainty; that cannot be positively known. 

Unassign’able, a. That cannot be transferred by 
assignment or indorsement, as a bill of exchange. 

Unnsslm'ilated, a. Not made to assinilite with or 
resemble; not united with, and actually made a part, 
either of the proper fluids or solids of the body; not 
animalized, as food. 

Unassum ‘ing, a. Withont assumption; not bold or 
forward; modest; not arrogant; exhibiting no lofty 
pretensions; as, a gentleman is known by his unassum- 
ing manner, 

assured’, Lacking assurance or confidence. — 
Not insured against loss; as, an anussured life. 

Unattached’, a. Not attached to by ties of duty; as, 
an unattached officer of the army.— Not arrested, as a 
person against whom a writ has issued. — Having no 
fixed interest. — Not united by ties of affection; as, au 
unattached couple. 

Unattnrin’abdle, a. 
possessed, 

Unan’,n. (Zul.) The Two-toed Sloth, which, like the 
Ai, or common Three-toed Sioth, is an inhabitant of the 
dense foresta of the tropical portion of 8. America, and 
las all the singularities of conformation and habits 
which distinguish that species. 

Unauthorized, a. Not warranted by proper author- 
ity; not duly commissioned. 

Unavailable, 4. Not having sufficient power to pro- 
duce the intended effeet; not practicable; vain; use- 
less; as, unariiluble securities, 

Unavailing, 4. Not having the effect desired; inef- 
feetuil; useless; as, unarailing efforts. 

Ennvoid' able. ad. That cannot be avoided; not to be 
shunned; inevitable; certain; as.anunaroidable necessity. 
— Incapable of being made null or void, as a legal ac 

Un’aware, «. Giving or taking no heed; inattentive; 
withont thought ; as, he is unaware of the consequences 
of his own folly, 

Un’‘aware, Un’/awares, adr. Suddenly; unex- 
pectedly; without notice or warning; with premed- 
jtuted design or previous preparation; as, I was quite 
tuken unawares, 

Unbalanced, a. Lacking balance or poise; not in 
equipoise, as a scale, — Not restrained by equal power; 
unsteady; unsound; not sane; as, an unbalanced mind. 


; 


a. 


Not to be gained, obtained, or 
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(Com.) Not settled; not brought down to an equality 
of debit and credit; as, unbalanced accounts. 

Unballasted, a. Not furnished with ballast ;—hence, 
unsteady; cranky; as, an unballasted mind. 

(Naut.) Without ballast on board ; — said of a ship. 

Unbar’, v.a. To open; to unfasten; to remove a bar 
or bars from; as, to unbar a gute. 

Unbarbed', a. (Nut. Hist.) Not having barbs, hairs, 
or plumes, as a plant, 

Unbecom’ing, a. Not befitting; unsuitable; inde- 
cent; iudecorous; improper for the person or character ; 
as, unbecoming couduct, 

Unbelief, n. |A. S. ungeléafa.) Incredulity; the 
withholding of belief; as, “ unbelief is blind.” (Milton.) 
— Particularly, infidelity ; disbeliet of divine revelation ; 
scepticism of the truth of the gospel; rejection of Christ 
as the Saviour of men, and of the doctrines he taught; 
distrust of God's promises aud faithfulness, &c.; as, 
atheistical unbelief, 

Unbeliever, u. An incredulous person; a doubter. 
— Especially, an infidel; one who protesses uo faith in 
divine revelation, or in the principles or doctrines of 
Christianity; a sceptic. 

1 believing, a. Incredulous; sceptical. — Discred- 
iting divine revelation, or the mission, character, and 
doctrines of the Redeemor; as, “ the unbelieving Jews.” 

Unbend', v.n. (imp. and pp. UNBENT.) To become 
unbent or relaxed; to rid one’s self of constraint; to act 
with freedom ; as, the sternest men ure apt to unbend in 
the privacy of home. 

r. a. To tree from curvature or flexure; to make straight; 
as, to unbend a bow.—To relax; to set at ease for a time; 
to remit from a strain, or from exertion; — also, to relax 
effeminately ; as,“ When ease your soul unbends.” Dryd. 

(Naut.) To take the sails from their yards and stays; 
— ulso, to cast loose, as a cable from the anchor; — also, 
to untie or detach, as one rope from another. 

Unbend'ing, p.a. Not suffering flexure or curvature; 
as, “ unbending corn.” (Je.) — Rigid; inflexible; un- 
yielding; resolute; determined; stern;—applied to 
persons, — Constrained; firm; unyielding; intlexible; 
— said of things ; as, unbending facts. — Devoted to re- 
laxution or pleasure; as, an unbending hour. — Rowe. 

Unbent', pp. of UNBEND, q. v. 

Unbid’, Unbid’den, a. Not bid or bidden; not com- 
manded. — Self-produced; spontaneous; as,“ Roses un- 
bid.” (Dryden.) — Uninvited; not requested to attend; 
as, unbidden guests. 

Unbind’, v.n. (imp. and pp. UNBOUND.) Toremovea band, 
tie, or shackle from; to untie; to loosen; to unfasten; 
as, to unbind the hair, to unbind a prisoner's limbs. 

Unbit’', v.a. To remove the bridle from, as a horse. 

(Naut.) To loose the turns from off the bits; as, to 
unbit a cable. 

Unblem ‘ished, a. Pure; not stained; free from tur- 
pitude, reproach, or deformity; spotless; intact; as, an 
unblemished reputation, 

Unblest', a. Excluded from blessing or benediction; 
as, an unblest undertaking. — Wretched; unhappy; mis- 
erable; as, an unblest lot in life. 

Unblush'ing, a. Impudent; bare-faced; without 
sense of shame; us, an unblushing liar. 

Unbolt', v.a. To open by drawing back the bolt; to 
unfasten; as, to unbolt a door. 

Unbolt’ed, a. Unsifted; not having the fine and coarse 
parts separated; as, unbolted meal. 

Unborn’, a. Not brouzlit into life; — hence, yet to 
come; future; as, children yet unborn. 

Unbos’om, v.a. To disclose freely, as one’s secret 
feelings or ideas; to reveal in confidence. 

Unbound’ed, a. Without bound, confine, or limit; 
measureless in extent; illimitable; infinite; intermi- 
nable; as, unbounded space, — Unrestrained; owning no 
check or control; as, the unbounded license of a woman's 
tongue, 

Unbreeeh’, v.a. To remove the breeches of. — To free 
fromits fastenings or coverings,as the breech of a cannon. 

Unbri‘dled, p.a. Lovsed trom the bridle, or as from 
something resembling a bridle: — hence, licentious; un- 
restrained; without check; as, unbridled insolence, un- 
bridied passions. 

Unbroken, a. Not broken, crushed, or weakened ; as, 
an unbroken spirit. — Not violated or infringed; as, an 
unbroken vow.— Not tamed; untauglit; not accustomed 
to the saddle, harness, or yoke; as, an unbroken colt. 

Unease’, v.u. To disengage from a case or covering; 
as, to uncase goods. 

(Mil) To display or present to view; as, to uncase 
the colors. 

Un’casville, in Qmnecticut,a post-village of New Lon- 
don co., abt. 6 m. N. of New London. 

Unceas'ing, a. Without cessation; not intermitting ; 
continual; as, unceasing attentions. 

Uncer'tain, a. Questionable; doubtful ; without cer- 
tainty; not positively known; equivocal; as, an uncer- 
tain event.— Insecure; not to be depended on; not sure 
or reliable ; as, a person of uncertain temper.— Not pos- 
sessing certain Knowledge; not assured; dubious; ns, 
“Certain pain, uncertain of relief.” (Granville.)— Not 
sure of the direction or the consequence; 48, my future 
movements are uncertain. 

Uncer'tainty, n. State of being uncertain; absence 
of certainty ; donbtfulness ; dubiousness; us, their safety 
is still a matter of uncertainty.— Contingency ; possible 
chance; as, “slippery uncertainties.” (South.) — Lack 
of exactness or precision; as, the uncertainty of the sig- 
nification of words, (Locke.) — Something unknown or 
indefinite; as, he is unwise who abandons a certainty 

| for an uncertainty, 

Unchar'itable. a. Deficient in charity or benevo- 

ence; contrary to charity, as the universal love pre- 
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scribed by Christianity; harsh, severe, or censorious in 
judgment; as, an uncharitable bigot, 

Unehris’tian, a. Not evangelized; not converted to 
the Christian faith ; infidel; as, an unchristian thinker. 
— Contrary to the laws or principles of Christianity ; as, 
an unchristian temper. 


Unela, (iin'shi-ah,) n.; pl. Unct#. [Lat.] Among the 


ancient Romans, a twelfth part, as of the coin called as. 

Uneinl, a. [Fr., from Lat. uncialis — uncia, the twelfth 
part of a thing. an ounce, an inch] Pertaining to an 
ounce or au inch. — Pertaining, or having reference to 
letters of a large size, as if an inch in length, used in 
ancient Latin and Greek manuscripts. 

—n. An uncial letter ;—also, a letter that stands for a word 
in inscriptions, epitaphs, and the like, as C for consul. 
Uneia‘tim, adr. Lat.] Ounce by ounce, or inch by inch, 
Unciform, (iin’se-,) a. [Fr. unctforme ; Lat. uncus, a 
houk, akin to Gr.angkos, n bend or hollow.) Hook-like; 
presenting a curved or hooked form. — Uncifurm bone. 
(Anat.) The lust bone of the second row of the wrist 
bones; so called from its hook-like process in man, 
which projects toward the palm of the band, and gives 
origin to the great ligument which binds down the 

tendons of the wrist. 

Un’‘cinate, a. From Lat. uncinus, a hook.) (Bot.) 
Furnished with hooked spines, as a capsule. 

Uneiv'il, a. Not civil or conformed to civilization ; as, 
an uncivil state of man. — Deficient in civility ; impo- 
lite; not complaisant or courteous in manners or deport- 
ment; rude; churlish ; as, uncivil behavior. 

Uneiv'ilized, a. Not civilized; unreclaimed from a 
state of savagery or barbarism; rude; as, the uncivil- 
ized aborigines of Dahomey— Coarse; indecent; vul- 
gar; not refined or elegant; as, uncivilized language. (x.) 

Unele, (ung'kl,) n. [Fr. oncle; contracted from Lat, 
avunculus, dimin. of avus, a grandfather. — Literally, a 
lesser grandfather.) The brother of one’s father or 
mother. — Great uncle, one's father’s or mother’s uncle. 
—Uncle-in-law, the brother of a wife's or husband’s 
father.—My uncle, a cant term for a pawnbroker. 

Unclean’, a. Foul; filthy; dirty; lacking in cleanll- 
ness; as, an unclean skin.— Sinful; morally foul or im- 
pure; as. an unclean act. 

(Jewish law.) Ceremonially impure; not cleansed 
by ritual practices, 

Unelean’ness, n. Want of cleanliness; filthiness; 
dirtiness, as of the body. — Moral impurity; defilement 
by sin; sinfulness ; lewdness: incontinence. 

(Jewish law.) Absence of ritual or ceremonial purity. 

Unelose’, v.a. To open; to break the seal of, as a let- 
ter.— To disclose; to make known; to reveal; to lay 
open; as, to unclose one’s thoughts. 

Uncock’, v.a. To lower the cock of; as, to uncock a 
gun. — To open out, or spread about from; as, to un- 
cock hay. 

Uncomeat’able, a. Inaccessible; not to be reached 
or come at; as, an uncomeatable solution of a mystery. 
(Colloq.) 

Uncome'liness, u. Lack of comeliness: want of 
beauty or grace; uncouthness; as, uncomeliness of per- 
son, dress, or manners. 

Uneom fortable, a. Lacking in comfort; affording 
no comfort; gloomy; as, an uncomfortable home. — 
Causing trouble or uneasiness; as, an uncomfortable 
Seat or situation. 

Uncom’mon, a. Not common; unnsnal; ont of the 
ordinary state or nature of things; rare: not frequent; 
seldom seen, known, or experienced; — hence, strange; 
remarkable; peculiar; as, an uncommon plant, an un- 
common hard winter, an uncommon degree of daring. 

Uncom’promising, a. Not admitting, or open to 
compromise; not agreeing to terms; uncomplying; 
granting no concessions; unyielding; inflexible; as, an 
uncompromising opponent. 

Un’‘concern, n. Lack of concern; freedom from care 
or solicitude ; absence of heedfulness or anxiety ; as, the 
unconcern of indifferent persons. 

Unconcerned’,a. Not manifesting concern ; feeling 
no solicitude; having or expressing no interest in; in- 
different; heedless; carelessly secure; over-confident ; 
as, he is quite unconcerned abont his fate. 

Uncondi'tional, a. Without a condition or condi- 
tions: not limited by any conditions or contingencies ; 
without reserve; absolute; peremptory; ns, an uncon- 
ditional surrender, 

Uncondi'tionally. adv. Without conditions, terms 
of limitation, or any reservation whatsoever; as, he 
gave the required promise unconditionally. 

Uneondi'tioned, a. Without being subject to con- 
ditions or restrictions. 

(Metaph.) Illimitable; infinite; hence, incogitable; 
inconceivable. — Sir W. Humiſton. 

Unconfirmed’, a. Weak ; raw; not fortified by reso- 
lution; lacking force; as, unconfirmed troops. — Not 
strengthened by additional or conclusive evidence or 
testimony ; ns, an unconfirmed statement. — Not con- 
firmed according to the ritual of the Church; as, an 
unconfirmed Christian, 

Unconform’able, a. Wanting conformity; not con- 
sistent; not agreeable; not conforming or agreeing ; as, 
an action unconformable to duty. 

(Geol,) See CONFORMABLY. 

Uneon’scionable, a. Not guided or influenced by 
conscience. — Unreasonable; inordinate; excessive; be- 
ing beyond the limits of any reasonable claim or just 
expectation; as, an unconscionable demand, an wncon- 
scionable price.—Vast; enormous; immense ; as, a thing 
of unconscionable size. 

Uncon’scious, a. Without consciousness. — Imper- 
ceptible; not rendered the object of consciousness; ag 
he made an unconscious fool of himself. 5 
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Unconstitu’tional, a. Not conformable to, or au- 
thorized by, the constitution; contrary to constitutional 
laws or principles; as, an unconsti(udionai edict. 

Unconstrained’, a. Acting voluntarily; not pro- 
ceeding from constraint, 

Uncontrollable, a. That cannot be controlled; 
ungovernable; that cannot be restrained, resisted, or 
diverted; as, uncontrollable passions. — Indisputable ; 
irrefragable; as, the sovereigu's uncontrollable title to 
the English throne. — Buen. 

Uncoup'le, v. a. To let slip, as dogs, from their 
couples; as, to uncouple hounds.—Hence, to part; to dis- 
join; as, to uncouple husband and wife. 

UWneouth, (0, a. [A. S. un, and cuth, pp. of cun- 
nan, to know.) Strange; unusual; odd; unbandy ; un- 
graceful; clumsy; ungainly; not rendered pleasing by 
familiarity; as, an uncouth person, an uncouth sight. 

Uncov'er, v.a. To lay bare; to divest of covering; to 
lay open; to disclose; to unroof,as a building; to strip 
off, as a veil or anything that conceals; us, to uncover a 
statue, to uncover a treasonable plot.— To take off the 
head covering; to bare the head in token of respect; as, 
to stand uncovered. 

Uncreat‘ed, a. Not yet created; as, progeny un- 
creuted. Not produced by creation; as, the idea of God 
is that of a being uncreated. 

UWnetion, (iing’shun,)n. (Fr. onction ; Lat. unctio, from 
ungo, unctus, to anoint with any fatty substance or un- 
guent.) A rubbing or smearing with fat, grease, or oil ; 
act of anointing, as with oil; act of anointing medically, 
oras a symbol of consecration; as, the unction of the 
tabernacle. ( Hooler.)—Unguent ; ointment. (B.)—Heuce, 
something soothing, softening, or leuitive. 


„Mother. . . lay not that flattering unction to your soul.“ Shaka. 


—Hence, also, that which excites piety and devotion; 
richness of gracious affections; divine or sanctifying 
grace; also, sometimes, simulated, factitious,or uanata- 
ral fervor; as, he makes a joke with irresistible unction. 

Extreme unction. (Eccl) See EXTREME UNcTION. 

Unctuos'ity, Une'tuousness. n. Fr. onctuostté.] 
Quality of being unctuous, greasy, or oleaginous ; fat- 
ness; greasiness: oiliness. 

Unctuous, (žng'tū-ňs,)a. [Fr.onctueur.] Fat; oily; 
greasy ; having a resemblance to oleaginous substauces ; 
ns, an unctuous priest. 

Uneus’tomed, a. Not subjected to enstom-house 
duties. — Not having paid duty, or been charged with 
custome, as goods. 

Uncut’, a. Not separated or divided by cutting or other- 
wise; — used in especial reference to the leaves of new 
books when they have not been cut during the process 
of binding; as, un uncut novel. 

Undated, a. [From Lat. unda, a wave.) (Bot.) Waved, 
as a leaf. 

—Benring no date; as, an undated letter. 

Undaunted, a. Not daunted by danger; not subdued 
or depressed by fear; disdaining peril; intrepid; daunt- 
less; bold; as, a man of undaunted courage. 

Undee/agon, n. (Gzom.) Sime as HENDECAGON, q. v. 

Undecennary, (Cu- a. [From Lat. undecim, eleven 
— unus, one, and decem, ten.] Eleventh; hence, occur- 
ring once in every eleven years. 

Undecen'nial, a. Belonging to, or occurring once 
in, every eleven years. 

Undemon'strative.a. Not exhibiting an outward 
manifestation of feelir reserved whether from diffi- 
dence, modesty, or policy; as, an undemonstrative person. 

Undeniable, a. That is beyond denial; irrefutable; 
obvious; palpably true or actual; as, an undeniable fact. 

Under, prep. [A. S.; Ger. unter.] Indicating a lower 
position with respect to place; so as to be overtopped, 
overhung, or covered by; su as to have something over 
or above; lower than; below; beneath; — opposed to 
over, above, on, upon; as, he stood under a gutewny, to 
sink under water; a ship under full sail; to place any- 
thing under a cover. — Hence, figuratively: (I.) Ina 
state of pupilage or subjection to; in relation to some 
thing or person imposing liability, obligation, subordi- 
nation; in a state of bearing, or of being londed or bur- 
dened; in a state of oppression or subjection to; noting 
the state in which one is considered as bearing or hav- 
ing anything laid upon one; as, to be under the eye of 
the authorities; to labor under difficult circumstances; 
to have patience or fortitude under pain, misfortune, or 
oppression; to stagger under a heavy load; to be under 
the necessity of doing one's duty; to be under recogni- 
zances to keep the peace, &c.; to sign a document under 

rotest. — In a less degree than; for less than; in a re- 
ation of the less to the greater: in a degree, state, or 
rank inferior to; noting rank, class, or order of prece- 
dence; noting inferiority in size. weight, number, and 
the like; as, he weighs something under twenty stone; 
his pay is under a thousand dollars yearly; marquises 
take precedence under dukes; — hence, it is sometimes 
used as an equivalent for at, with, for, less than; as, I 
shall not part with the goods under the top market 
price. — Indicating relation to something designative or 
representative, comprehensive or inclusive; with the 
pretence of; in the state of bearing, or being known 
by; with the cover or pretext of; during the time of; 
as, under the name of patriotism; the Civil War com- 
menced under Mr. Lincoln s presidency ; under this head 
may be mentioned so-and-so ; he passed under the name 
of Jones. — Not having reached or arrived; as, a minor 
under legal age.—Attested by; signed by; as, under my | 
signature, a document under the seal of the court. —| 
Ruled or influenced by; — in a moral sense; as, his 
wife keeps him under her finger and thumb.—In a state 
of being humbted, treuted, or discussed, or of being the 
subject of active treatment, regard, manipulation, and 
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the like; as, the troops advanced under a heavy fire; a 
question under discussion; a patient under the doctor’s 
hands; a scheme under consideration, &c.— To knock 
under. See Knock. — Under arms. ( Mil.) Drawn up in 
a position to use arms, as troops. — Under fire, exposed 
to the enemy's shot; as, the volunteers behaved well 
under fire. — Under ground, beneath the surface of the 
ground, — Under sail. (Naut.) In motion; moving by 
impulsion of the suils, as a ship. — Under sentence, sen- 
tenced; having sentence pronounced against. —Under 
the breath, in an undertone; with low breath; almost 
Inaudibly ; us, to speak under the breath, — Under the lee. 
(aut.) To the leeward; as, under the lee of the lund. 
— Under the rose, Sce Rose, — Under water, beneath the 
surface of the water, — Under way. (Naut.) Ina con- 
dition to proceed; hence, having started; in progress or 
course of proceeding; as, the business was got well 
under way. 

—adv. Ina lower or subordinate manner; in inferiority 
or subjection: — used only in a few phrases; as, to keep 
under, to control; to hold in subjection; as, refractory 
children should be kept under; also, to bring under, to 
reduce to subjection or subserviency; as, they were 
brought under the yoke. 

—a. Lower in rank, class, station, or degree; subject; 
subordinate; interior; as, an under-sheriff. 

(Note. Under forms the prefix to a great number of 
compounds, mostly self-explanatory, and all, more or 
less, indicating that which is less than is right, usual, 
or proper, or which is inferior, subordinate, or subject 
to some other thing.) 

Un'der-action, (-ak’shun,) n. 
by-play. 

Un'‘der-agent, n. A sub- agent; an inferior agent. 

Underbear’, v.a. (imp. UNDERBURE ; pp. UNDERBURNE.) 
Tu support; to endure. 

Un'der-bearer, n. One who upholds, supports, or 
sustains; especially, at a funeral, one who aids in bear- 
ing the coffin, 

Underbid,, v.a. (imp. and pp. UNDERBID.) To bid or 
offer less than, as at auctions, 

Underbrace’,v.a. To brace or bind together below. 

Un'der-bred, a. Low-bred; of inferior manners or 
breeding. 

Un derbrush, n. Same as UNDERGROWTH, q. v. 

Un'derchaps. n. pl. The lower jaws. 

Undercharge’, v.a. To charge less than is usual or 
expedient, 

Undercharged mine, (Mil.) A mine whose vent is 
not as wide at top as it is deep. 

Un‘der-clay, n. (Gevl.) The clayey layer (or bed 
of fuer clay) usually underlying a coal bed. 

Un‘der-cliff, n. A lesser cliff formed on a shore by 
debris from the higher cliff above. 

Undereliff, or UNDpERCLIFPE, a maritime tract of Eng- 
land, in the Isle of Wight, extendiug along its S. coast 
from Niton 5 m. E. to Bonchurch. Its average width is 
A of a mile, and it has been formed by a landslip from a 
range of chalk cliffs which buried it on the land side. 
(See Fig. 367.) 

Un'der-elothes. Un'der-elothing. n. Gar- 
ments worn under others for warmth or cleanliness. 
Un'‘der-croft, n. A crypt; a subterranean vault or 

apartment. 

Un'der-erust, n. The inner crust; as, the under- 
crust of a pie; — hence, the lower classes, being the 
substratum of society ;— opposed to upper-crust; us, 
a man who rose from the under-crust. 

Un‘der-current, n. A current below the surface 
of the water, or beneath another current usually flow- 
ing in an opposite direction, 

Underdo,, v.a. (imp. UNDERDID; pp. UNDERDO xx.) To 
do less than is required or expected; — hence, to cook 
in an insufficient degree, as ment. 

Un’‘derdone, pp. Done less than is requisite; moder- 
ately or imperfectly cooked; as, underdume roast beef; 
hence, rare. 

Un'der-drain. n. A drain or trench below the sur- 
face of the ground. 

—v. a. To drain by cutting a covered passage below 
the surface, as of land. 

Under-es'timate, v.a. To appraise at too low a fig- 
ure; to set too sinall a value upon; as, to underestimate a 
contract. 

Un'derfoot, adv. Beneath. 

a. Trodden down; miserable; base; abject. 

Under-fur’row, v.a. Toplough in, as under a furrow. 

Undergird’, v.a. To bind below or beneath; to gird 
round the bottom. 

Undergo’, v. a. (imp. UNDERWENT; pp. UNDERGONE.) 
To bear, support, sustain, suffer, or endure, us some- 
thing burdensome or painful to the body or the mind; 
to pass through; to sustain withont yielding, sinking, 
or failing; as, the political geography of Europe has 
undergme many changes; he underwent an operation 
for the stone, &c. 

Un'‘der-gown, n. 
petticoat, 

| Un'der-grad‘uate, n. A student or member of a 
university or incorporated college who bas not taken 
his first degree. 

Un'der-ground. n. 
surface of the ground. 

—a. Being below the earth's surface; as, an under- 
ground railway. 

—adv, Beneath the surface of the earth. 
Un'‘dergrowth,Un‘derbrush,Un‘derscrub, 
n. Shrubs or small trees growing among large ones. 
Un'derhand. a. Under cover of the hand; — hence, 
secret, surreptitions ; clandestine; — usually implying 
meanuess or fraud, or both ; as, underhand proceedings. 
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Subordinate action; 


A gown worn under another; a 


A place or space beneath the 
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—adv. In a clandestine or stealthy manner; by secret 
or surreptitious means.—By fraud, or illegal means. 

Un’/derhanded, a. Underhand; clandestine; sur- 
reptitious. — Short-handed; scantily provided with 
hands or workmen, 

| Underhew’, v. a. (imp. UNDERHEWED; pp. UNDER- 
HEWED Or UNDERHEWN.) To hew less than is usual or 
proper; especially, to hew as a piece of titaber which 
should be square, in such a manner that it appears to 
contain a greater number of cubic feet than it really 
does — Haldeman, 

Underhill, in Vermont, a post-township of Crittenden 
co., 23 m. N. W. of Moutpelier; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Un'der-jaw, u. The lower chap or jaw. 

Underlay’, v.a., (imp. and pp. UNDERLAID.) To lay 
beneath; to support by something laid under.—In some 
parts of England, to sule, or mend the sole of a shoe. 

—v.n. To incline from the perpendicular; — said of a 
vein or lode in a mine. 

—n. (Also written UNDERLIE.) (Mining.) The inclina- 
tion of a vein or lode from the perpendienlar. 

(Typog.) A thickness of paper or pasteboard placed 
under acutor part of a cut, or stereotype plate, to bring 
it up to the proper height, so as to secure the right inm- 
pression. — Webster. 

Un derlayer, n. One who, or that which, underlays; 
a lower layer. 

(Mining.) A perpendicular shaft sunk to cut the lode 
at any required depth. — Weale. 

Un'‘der-lease, n. (Law.) An alienation by a tenant 
of a part of his lease, reserving to himself a reversion. 
It ditfers from an assignment, which is a transfer of all 
the tenant's interest in the lease. 

Underlet, v. a., (imp. and pp. UNDERLET.) To let be- 
low the true value.—To let under a lease; to let or lease 
at second-hand; to sub-let. 

En der-letter, n. One who lets under a lease. 

Underlie,, v. a., (imp. UNDERLAY ; pp. UNDERLAIN.) To 
lie or be situated under; as, a stratum of lime under- 
lying other strata. — To form the support, basis, or foun- 
dation of; as, a nation underlying a monarchical gov- 
ernment.—To be liable, or answerable to or respousible 
for. — Scott. 

Un'derlie, n. See UNDERLAY. 

—r. n. To lie below, under, or beneath. 

Underline’, v. a. To underscore; to mark with a line 
below the words, to arrest the attention; as, to under- 
line n passage in a letter. 

Un'derling. n. A subordinate person or agent; a 
hireling; an understrapper: — usually employed in a 
disparaging sense, as being equivalent to a mean, sorry 
fellow. 

Un'der-loek, n. 
sheep's belly. 

Un’derlying, a. Lying beneath or subordinate in 
position, — said of strata. 

Un‘der-masted, Un'der-sparred. (-spdrd,) a. 
(Naut.) Having masts or spars of less than the ordi- 
nary dimensions; as, an under-masted ship. 

Undermine’, v. a. To mine under or below; to sap; to 
excavate, as the earth beneath, for the purpose of suf- 
fering to fall, or of blowing up; as, to undermine a build- 
ing. — To remove, as the foundation or support of any- 
thing by clandestine means; to ruin or destroy in an 
uuderhand manner; us, dissipation has undermined his 
constitution, 

Un’dermost, a. Lowest in place beneath others; 
lowest in place, state, rank, cluss, degree, or condition; 
— opposed to uppermost. 

Underneath’, adv. Below; beneath; in a lower or 
subordinate place; ns, the river flowed underneath. 

—prep. Under; beneath; as, “ Underneath this sable 
hearse.” — Ben Jonson. 

Un'derpin. v.a. (imp. and pp. UNDERPINNED, (ind.) 
To lay stones under, to form a rest for the sills of a 
building. — To place something beneath to form a foun- 
dation or support, 

Un’derpinning, n. Act of one whe underpins, — 
The stones on which a building immediately rests. 

Un‘derplot, n. A subordinate plot in a drama; by- 
play. — An underhand plot; a clandestine scheme. 

Underrate’, v.a. To undervalue; to rate or appraise 
below the real value. 

Underrun’, v.a. To runor pass under; particularly, 
to pass along and under, as a cable or hawser, for the 
purpose of taking in, as for stowing away or inspection. 

To underrun a tackle. ( Naut.) To separate the parts 
of a tackle, and put them in order. — Mar. Dict. 

Under-sail’, adv. ( Naut.) With anchor up, and under 
the influence of sails; also, with sails set, though the 
anchor is down. — Totten. 

Underscore’, v.a. To draw a mark or line under. 

Undersell, v.a. (imp. and pp. UNDERSOLD,) To sell 
cheaper thun; as, to undersell the market. 

Un’derset, n. Vaud.) A current of water below the 
surface, especially when moving in a direction contrary 
to that of the wind. — Mar, Dict. 

Un‘dersetting, n. A foundation; a prop, support, 
or pedestal, 

Un‘dershapen, a. Low-sized ; under the usual shape ; 
small. 

Un‘der-sheriff, n. A sheriff's deputy. 

Un’‘dershot, a. Worked by water passing underneath. 

Undershot-wheel,n. (Hydraul.) A wheel witha 
number of flat wash-boards, which receive the impulse 
of the water conveyed to the lowest part of the wheel 
by an inclined sluice or canal; — correlative to overshot 
wheel. 

Un'dershrub, n. (Bot.) The designation ofa wood 
plant of small siae, the ends of whose branches — 
every year. 


A lock of wool depending from a 
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Undersign, ‘-sin’,) v.a. To write, as one's name at 
the foot or end of a letter or any legal instrument. — 
The undersigned, the subscriber, or subscribers ; the per- 
Bon or persons Whose names are written at foot; as, 
“ We, the undersigned.” 

Undersized’, a. Of less than the ordinary size ; as, an 
undersized man. 

Un‘der-soil, n. Same as Sun-sott, q. v. 

Un‘der-song, n. The burden, chorus, or refrain of a 
song. — Accompaniment; underlying meaning. 

Un der-sparred. (-spdrd,) a. See UNDER-MASTED, 

Understand, v.a. (imp. and pp. UNDERSTOOD.) |A. 8. 
understandan ] To support or hold in the mind ; to ap- 

rehend; to comprehend ; to perc: to kuow; to 
ave just and adequate ideas of; to have the same ideas 
as the person who speaks, or the ideas which a person 
intends to communicate; to receive or have, as the ideas 
expressed or intended to be conveyed in a writing or 
book; to know the meaning; to have knowledge by 
experience or intuition; as, to understand a foreign 
language; to understand a problem in Euclid; to un- 
derstand a book, a nod, or a shrug of the shoulders; to 
tenderstand a woman is not easy. — To be intortmed or 
apprised of; as, I understand that you are going abroad. 
— To interpret, at least mentally; to hold in opinion 
with conviction; to know, or conceive to kuow, as the 
Meaning of another; to ascribe intention or significa- 
tion to; as, my meaning is not so to be understood. — 
To mean without expressing; to know, as what is not 
expressed; to imply; as,“ War open, or understood.” 
Milton. 

—v.a, To be an intelligent and conscious being; to have 
the use of the intellectual faculties. — To learn from, or 
be informed by, another. 

Understanding, p.a. Knowing; intelligent; skil- 
ful; as, an understanding man. 

Understanding, n. (Phil) That faculty by which 
man derives ideas from sensations. The impressions 
received from the outward world by means of the senses 
are regarded as the basis of all knowledge, and a 
creature destitute of perception would be incapable of 
learning or understanding. According to Aristotle, the 
one sense which is an indispensable condition for the 
acquisition of knowledge is that of touch, To the ideas 
formed immediately from perception, he gave the name 
of phantasms, this power of perceiving being the im- 
agination, which with memory constitutes the whole 
intellectual nature of brutes, while in man it furnishes 
only the groundwork for the operation of the intellect, 
which, working on these sensations, reaches first simple 
and then more complex and general notions. — Act of 
a person who understands anything (in the various 
senses of the word); Knowledge; interpretation ; belief; 
discernment; exact comprehension. — Agreement of 
minds; union of sentiments; adjustment of differences; 
intelligence between two or more persons; anything 
mutnally understood or agreed upon. 

Unaderstand ingly, adr. In an understanding man- 
ner; with fall or complete knowledge, intelligence, or 
apprehension ; as, to judge understundingly. 

Understate’, v. a. To state or represent with less 
force or fulness than the truth will permit. 

Un‘der-statement, n. A statement less than the 
truth. 

Understood’, imp. and pp. of UNDERSTAND. 

Un‘derstrapper, n. A subordinate agent or em- 
ployé; a petty official; hence, generally, a mean, cou- 
temptible hireling ; a jack-in-office. 

Un'der-strataum, u.; pl. Unper-strata, or, some- 
times, UNDER-STRATUMS. Same as SUB-SOIL, q. v. 

Undertake’, v.u. (tmp, UNDERTOOK ; pp. UNDERTAKEN.) 
To tuke under one’s charge, care, or Management; to 
engage in; to take in hand; to enter upon; to set 
about; to begin to perform or execute ; as, to undertake 
the conduct of a business. — Specifically, to covenant or 
contract to perform or execute; to take upon one’s self 
to do; to enter into stipulations, or place one’s self under 
obligations ; as, to undertake the coustruction of a line 
of railroad. 

o. n. To take upon one’s self, or assume any business or 
promise. — To promise: to be bound ; as, I undertake to 
say he is wrong with respect to this matter, — To under- 
take for, to become bail or surety for, 

Undertaker. n. Oue who undertakes anything; one 
who engages iu any enterprise or business. — One who 
stipulates, covenants, or contracts to carry out the per- 
formance of work for another. — One who conducts the 
Management of funerals. 

Undertak’ing, n. That which is undertaken or en- 
tered upon; any business, work, or project, which a 
person engages in, or attempts to perform; an enter- 
prise; as, the laying of the Atlantic Cable was a gigau- 
tic undertaking. — Specifically, the business of an un- 
dertaker, in the conduct or management of funerals. 

Un der-tenaney, n. Tenancy or tenure under a 
tenant or lessee. 

Un ‘der-tone, n. 
lower than is usual. 

Undertook’, imp. of UNDERTAKE, 7. v. 

Un‘der-tow,n. A current of water below, differing 
or deviating from, that on the surface. 

Under-valua'tion, u. Act of valuing or appraising 
below the true or real worth, 

Underval'ue, v.a. To value, rate, or estimate below 
the true or real worth; as, to undervalue an estate. — 
To hold in light esteem; to treat as of little worth or 
consequence; to despise; to disparage. 

—n. low rate, price, or estimation; a valuation lower 
than the real worth. 

Underwent’, imp. of UNDEBGO, q. v. 

Un‘derwood, x. The low woody growths produced 


A low tone; a tone or utterance 
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te woods in which low growths of shrubs, or the woods 

| of trees, are more abundant than timber trees. 

Underwork’, (-wurk,) v. a. (imp. and pp. UNDER- 
WORKED or UNDERWKOUGHT.) To execute work ata lower 
price; as, one man underworks another of the same 
trade. — To undermine; to subvert or destroy by clau- 
destine measures. 

—v. n. To work for a less price than is usual or proper.— 
To operate clandestively or surreptitiously. 

=n. Subordinate work; petty affairs. 

Un‘derworker, u. Que who underworks another or 
others, — Au interior or petty workman, 

U er-world, (-wurld,) n. The lower or inferior 

world. — The lower or inferior part of mankind, — The 

opposite side of the world; the antipodes. tE.) 

Underwrite, (-rit’,.)v.a.(iup.UNDEKRWKOTE; pp. UNDER- 
WRITTEN.) To subscribe; to write under, as something 
else, — To subscribe, as one’s uame for insurance; to 
set, as one's name Loa policy of insurance, for the pur- 
pose of becoming responsible for loss or damage, in con- 
sideration of a certain premium per cent.; to take a 
risk; we, the ship was wederwretten at Lloyds’, 

—v. d. To practise insuring or underwriting. 

Un‘derwriter, n. Au insurer; one who underwrites 
his name to the conditions of a policy of iusurauce ; us, 
he has a claim on the underwriters. 

Un‘derwriting, 2. Act or practice of insuring ships, 


goods, honses, &c., against loss or damage. 

Undetermined, (-mind,) a. Not determined, set- 
tled, resolved, or decided; as, I am undetermined 
whether to go or not. — Not fixed, defined, or regulated; 
unlimited; undetermin. as, “In circuit undeter- 
mined, square or round.” ( Milton.)—( Math.) Not known. 

Unde'viating, a. Not deviating; not digressing or 
departing from the way or course, or from a rule, princi- 
ple, plan, or purpose; regular; steady ; persistent; as, 
undeviating rectitude of miud.— Not erring, wander- 
ing, or crooked. 

did’, imp. of UNDO, q. v. 
dig’nified, a. Lacking dignity or self - respect; 
mean; low; common; as, undignified submission, 

Undine, (un-deen’,) (sometimes written ONDINE,) n. 
(From Lat. unda, a wav A naiad; a fabled spirit of 
the waters; a water-uymph, 

Undirect/ed, a. Lacking guidance or direction; left 
without direction. — Misled; misguided; misdirected 
(R.)— Wanting address or superscription ; as, an undi- 
rected letter. 

Undiscerning, (-dis-zern'-,) a. Lacking discern- 
ment; not making apt or just distinctions; wanting 
judgment or the power of discrimination; as, an undis- 
cerning mind. 

Undisciplined, (-dis’si-plind,) a. Wanting in disci- 
pline; uot duly instructed or exercised; not trained into 
habits of regular order; as, undisciplined militia.—Un- 
tanght; lacking teaching or experience; as, an undisci- 
plined mind. 

Undisguised, (-gizd,) a. Without disguise; not 
covered with a mask, or with a false or pretentious ap- 
pearance; open; frank; plain; candid ; artless; as, un- 
disguised sympathy or antipathy. 

Undistinguishable, (% Yu. bl.) a. That can- 
not be marked or distinguished by the eye; not to be 
distinctly seen; — hence, not to be known or distin- 
guished by the intellect, or by any peculiar property. 

Undistin’guished, a. Lacking distinction; not so 
marked as to be distinctly known from each other; not 
separately seen or described; not plainly discerned ; 
having no intervenient Space; — hence, not marked by 
any particular property; not treated with any particular 
respect; not distinguished by any particular eminence. 

Undisturbed, (-twbu’,) a. Free from interruption or 
disturbance; not molested or hindered; free from men- 
tal perturbation ; calm ; tranquil: placid ; serene ; quiet; 
not agitated, stirred, or moved; as, undisturbed peace. 

Undivid'ed, d. Not divided, separated, or disunited ; 
unbroken; whole; integral; as, grant me your undi- 
vided attention. — Not set off or apart by division; us, 
an undivided half of a share in a business. 

( Bot.) Entire, as ateaf, 

Unda, (de,) v.a, (. UNDID; pp. UNDONE, (-dun.) 

To reverse what bas been done; to bring to naught; to 


annul, as any transaction; as, to undo a marriage by di- 
vorce,— To loose; to open; to unfasten ; to unravel; to 
untie; to take to pieces; as, to unto a knot.— To ruin; 
to impoverish; to bring to penury or destitution; to 


ruin, in a moral sense; to blast in reputation; to bring 
to everlasting destruction and misery; us,“ Same men 
undo, and some are themselves undone.” — Denham, 

Undock’, v.a. To take out of dock, as a ship. 

Undoer, (Ain. One who reverses or annuls what 
has been done; one who brings poverty or destruction; 
one who blasts or destroys the reputation of another; — 
also, n seducer. 

Undoing, (-d00’-,) n. The reversal or annulling of what 
has been done. — Ruin; destruction; downfall; fatal 
mischief. 

done’, pp. of UNDO, q. v. 

Undoubted, (-douw’.,) a. That may not be donbted or 
called in question; indisputable; indubitable; irre- 
fragable; as, an undoubted proof. 

Undoubtedly, adv. Without doubt or question; in- 
dubitably. 

Undress’, r.a. To strip; to divest of dress or clothes. 
— To deprive of ornaments or frippery; to assume a 

pe Undress'd at evening . . . she changed her 


( Med.) Tu remove the dressing or covering from, as a 


wound. 
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among timber trees, sometimes called coppice wood,|—n. A loose, negligent style of dress; — opposed to full 
though the term coppice wood is more especially applied | 


dress. 

(Mil. and Nav.) Regulation dress of officers, soldiers, 
sailors, &c. but not full uniform. 

Undue’, a. Not due; not yet demandable by right; as, 
a bill undue— Not right; not legal; improper; as, an 
undue proceeding or precedent.— Excessive ; out of just 
proportion; not agreeable to a rule or standard, or to 
duty; as, undue severity in the execution of law. 

Un'‘dulate, v.a. (Fr. onduler, from Lat. undula, a lit- 
tle wave. To cause to play or move, as waves; to move 
back and forth, or up and down, like waves; to cause to 
vibrate; as, to undulate the voice. 

—v.n. To wave; to vibrate; to move back and forth; 
as, undulating air. 

Un'dulate, Un‘dalated, a. Resembling waves in 
form or motion; undulatory. 

( Bot.) Wavy, us a leaf or corolla. 

Un‘dulating, p.a. Wavy; rising and falling like 
waves; resembling waves in form or motion; as, an 

ndulating gait, uvduluting ground. 

Undalation, (-d’shun,) n. Lat. undulation.) Act of 
undulating; a waving motion or vibration ; fluctuation; 
as, the undulations of a woman’s figure. 

(Mus.) Same as Beat, q. v. 

(Surg.) Same as FLUCTUATION, q. v. 

(Phys.) A wavy appearance; a liquid, aérial, or lu- 
minous wave, 

Point of undulation. (Grom) A point at which a 
curve is met by its tangent in four consecutive points. 
A point of undulation of higher order, is one at which the 
curve is met by its tangent in any even number of con- 
secutive points. 

Undula'tionist, n. A scientist who adopts the un- 
dulatory theory of light. 

Un dulatory. a. [Lat. undulatorius.] Moving in the 
manner of waves; or, resembling the motion of waves, 
which successively rise, or swell, and fall. 

Undulatory theory of light. (Phys.) See Surr'r. 

Undu'ly, adv. In au undue manner; not according to 
duty, justice, or propriety ; lacking proper proportion; 
excessively ; inordinately; as, your nerves are unduly 
strained. 

Undy’'ing, a. Not dying or perishing.— Immortal; 
not subject to death. 

Unearth’, v.a. To drive from the earth, or from a bur- 
row ; as, to unearth a fox.— Hence, to nucover; to dis- 
close; to bring to light; as, to unearth a mystery. 

Unearth’'ly. a. Supernatural; not earthly or terres- 
trial; as, an unearthly visitant. 

Uneasily, (-é2'i-lc.) adv. With uneasiness or pain: in 
a troubled or uncomfortable manner; with difficulty ; 
not readily. 

Unea'siness, n. Quality or state of being uneasy; a 
moderate degree of pain; restlessness ; lack of ease ; dis- 
quiet; perturbation of mind; moderate anxiety; dis- 
quietude. — That which occasions trouble, disquiet, or 
restlessness ; as, the uneasiness of a journey. 

Uneasy, (-é’zy,) a. Hard; difficult; not easy; as, “ the 
road will be uneasy to find.” (Scott.)— Not at ease; ex- 
periencing some degree of restlessness and anxiety ; feel- 
ing some sense of pain, trouble, and the like; disturbed in 
mind; morbidly apprehensive of evil; unquiet; as, 
“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” (Shaks.) — 
Suff; awkward; not composed or graceful in manner; 
constrained; betraying guucherie; as, he seemed quite 
uneasy among such grand people —Constraining ; cramp- 
ing; causing want of ease or self-possession ; giving some 
pain or chagrin to others; uppleasing ; disagreeable ; as, 
an uneasy seat in the saddle; uneasy rules or regulations. 

Tnembarrassed, (-bdr’rast,)a. Without embarrass- 
ment, confusion, or perplexity of mind. — Free from 
pecuniary difficulties, obligations, or encumbrances ; as, 
his estates are quite unemborrassed. — Free from entan- 
glement or complicated matters; as, lam unembarrassed 
with domestic responsibilities. 

Unembod ‘ied, a. Disembodied ; free from corporeal 
entity; as, unembodied spirits Not formed or collected 
into a body: as, unembodied army reserves. 

Unequal, (kwal) a. Not equal; not even; not 
prired; unmatched; not of the sume size, dimeusions, 
quantity, quality, age, station, degree, &c.; hence, in- 
ferior ; insufficient ; inadequate; unadapted; as, an un- 
equal marriage. — Djsproportioned ; ill matched, pitted, 
or balanced ; hence, unjust; unfair: one-sided ; partial; 
as, an unequal struggle. — Not equable, regular, or uni- 
form ; as, “So strong, yet so unequal, pulses beat.” Dryden. 

(Bot.) Without symmetrical arrangement of the two 
sides, or the parts. 

Unequalled, (-ékwald,) a. Not to be equalled or ex- 
celled; unrivalled; unparalleled ; — either in a good or 
bad sense; as, lled goodness, ed villany. 

Une'qually, adv. Not equally; in different degrees; 
irregularly; without symmetry or proportion to each 
other; as, a loaf unequally divided. 

Unequally pinnate. ( Bot.) Pinnate, but having an odd 
number of leaflets. 

Unequivoeal, (---kwit’,) a. Not admitting of doubt or 
equivocal ness ; clear ; evident; palpable ; as, unequivocal 
testimony.—Not bearing dubious signification ; without 
ambiguity; not admitting different interpretations; as, 
unequivocal langnage. 

Uneq uty ocally. adv. To an unequivocal manner. 

Unerring. a. Incapable of error; committing no 
mistake; us, the unerring laws of nature. — Sure; cer- 
tain; exact; accurate; incapable of miss or failure ; as, 
an unerring shot with the rifle. 

Unessential, (-s?n’shal,)a. Not essential, indispensa- 
ble, or absolutely necessary ; not of prime or paramount 
importance; not constituting the essence. Void of real 
being. 
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Unevangelical, (“,-) a, Not evangelical; not ac- 
cording to orthodoxy, or to the gospel. 

Uneven, (-é’vn,) a. Not even; not level; not uniform in 
surface; rough; undulating; as, uneven ground. — Not 
equable; not of equal length; as, uneven feet in poetry. 

Uneven number, an odd number, as 3, 5, 7. 

Une’ venness, n. Quality or state of being uneven; 
inequality or ruggedness of surface; irregularity; want 
of uniformity or smoothness; as, the unerenness of a 
road. — Changeableness; turbulence; variableness; as, 
unevenness of temper. 

Unexam’'pled, a. Without precedent; unparalleled ; 


baving no example or similar case; unique; unprece-| 


dented ; as, God's unezampled mercy. 

Unexceptionable, (-sép’shun-a-bl,) a. Not open to 
any exception, cavil, or objection; unobjectionable; 
faultless ; excellent; as, an unexceptionable match. 

Unexpected, a. Not looked for; coming without 
notification or warning; not anticipnted; not provided 
against ; sudden; as, unexpected guests, 

Unexpe’rienced, a. Saine as INEXPERIENCED, q. v. 

Unfail ing, p.a. Not failing, nor liable to fail; not 
liable to become exhausted; reliable; certain; as, un- 
Jailing hope. 

Unfair, a. Without fairness or impartinlity; not 
honest or straightforward; disingenuous; using.or com- 
prehending trick, quibble, or artifice; unjust; unequal; 
proceeding from treachery or dishonesty; as, to take an 
un/atr advantage of a woman's confidence. 

Unfairness, n. State or quality of being unfair; em- 
ployment of trick, quirk, or artifice; injustice; want 
of equitableness ; dishonest or disingenuous couduct or 
practice; as, the unfairness of favoritism. 

Unfaith’fal, a. Deficient in faithfulness; not obser- 
vant of promises, vows, ullegiance, or duty; violating 
trust or confidence; treacherous; perfidious; not per- 
forming the proper duty assigned and belonging to; 
negligent of ties of honor; us. un unfaithful subject, citi- 
zen, soldier, servant; an unfuilisul wile, a man un/uith- 

Sul to his word. 

Unfash 'ionable, a. Out of the fashion. 

Unfath’omable, a. That cannot be fathomed: not 
to be sounded with a line of ordinary length; very deep; 
as, unfathomable depths, an unfathomable intellect. 

Unfa’vorable, a. Not favorable; unpropitious; in- 
auspicious; not disposed or adapted to countenance, en- 
courage, or support; not kind or obliging; repellent ; 
discouraging; as, unfavorable tidings. 

UWnfa’vorably, adv. Unpropitiously; in an unfa- 
vorable manuer. 

Unfeel ing. a. Insensible; cold; destitute of feeling 
or sensibility. — Lacking warmth or sensibility of heart 
or disposition; not haviug kind feelings or sympathies; 
hard-hearted ; callous; cruel; as, an unfeeling person. 

Unfeigned, (-/and,) a. Not feigned, counterfeited, 
put on, or pretended ; not hypocritical or assumed ; real; 
genuine; sincere; veritable as, unfeigned sorrow. 

Unfet'ter, v.a. To loose from fetters, chains, bonds, 
or shackles; as, to un/friler a cuptive.— To free from re- 
straint or dur to allow free vent to; as, to unfetler 
the intelligence. 

Unfinished, (-fin’isht,) a. Not finished; incomplete; 
not brought to an end or conclusion; imperfect; want- 
ing the remainder; requiring the last hand or touch; 
as, an unfinished house, an unfinished work of art, an 
unfinished letter, 

Unit’, a. Not fit, proper, or suitable; unqualified; in- 
admissible; as, a man unfit for his duties. 

—v.a. To make unfit or unsuitable; to disable; to divest 
of the proper surroundings for anything; as, noise unfits 
aman tor reflection. — To disqualify; to deprive of the 
necessary qualifications demanded by the case; as, in- 
toxication units one for ladies’ company. 

Untit' ness, n. State or condition of being unfit. 

Unix’, v.a. To remove the fastening, shackle, or bond 
from; to set free from any restraint; to detach from 
something that holds; to unhinge; to unsettle; as, to 
unfiz x misplaced affection, — To dissolve; to Huidize, 
as snow or ice. 

Unfold’, v.a. To lay open the folds of; to spread ont; 
to expand; as, to unfold a napkin. — To lay open to 
view or contemplation; to disclose: to reveal; to de- 
clure; to tell; to display; to illustrate; as, to unfold a 
mystery, to unfold one's mind to another, to unfold the 
characteristic features of a doctrine, &c.—To set free 
from a fold or pen; as, to unfold sheep. 

To open; to become disclosed, displayed, or devel- 


oped. 

Unformed’, p.a. With the form maimed or destroyed; 
decomposed or resolved into parts.—Not having received 
form; deficient in systematic shape, order,orrelationship. 

In formed star, ( Astron.) A star not included in any 
of the constellations, 

Unfortunate, a. Wanting in good fortune; unpros- 
perous; unsuccessful; unlucky; untoward; attended 
with mishap, calamity, or trouble; as, an un/ortunate 
man, an unfortunate event. 

Unfound’ed, a. Not founded or based; not built or 
established. — Hence, by analogy, without basis or bot- 
tom; having no foundation; idle; vain; empty; as, an 
unfounded rumor, unfounded expectations, 

Unfre’quented, a. Seldom, or rarely, visited, or re- 
sorted to by people at large; as, an unfrequented island. 

Unfriendly, (-/rénd’-,) a. Not on terms of friendship, 
kindliness, or benevolence; antagonistic; inimical; as, 
unfriendly relations. — Unfavorable; unpropitious; not 
adapted to promote the well-being of any object; as, 
unfriendly weather at sen. 

Unfrock’, v.a. To strip off the frock; — hence, spe- 
cifically, to divest of sacerdotal character or privilege; 
as, an unfrocked ecclesiastic. 
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Unfruit’fal, a. Not prolific; not producing offspring; 
barren; as, an un/ruit/ul wife. — Not yielding fruit; 
not fructiferous; us, an un/ruitful tree. — Infertile; not 
productive; sterile; as, an unfruitful soil. — Unpro- 
ductive of good effects, works, or consequences; as, an 
unfruitful career. 

fruit‘fulness, n. 
fruitful. 

Unfarl, v.a. To expand; to spread out; to loose aud 
unfold; as, to unfurl sails, to unfurl a standard, or regi- 
mental color. 

Ungain ly. a. [A. S. ungægne.) Inexpert; lacking 
grace or dexterity; clumsy; awkward; uucouth; as, a 
man of ungainly figure, 

Unga wna (or South) Bay, in British N. America, an 
inlet of the Atlantic, in the N. of Labrador, S. of Hud- 
son's Strait. 

Ungear’, v. a. To unharness; — also, to throw out of 
gear, as machinery. 3 

Ungenerous, (-)én’er-iis,) a. Deficient in generosity ; 
illiberal; lacking noble or gentle instincts; ignoble; 
unkind. 

Ungod'liness. n. State or quality of being ungodly; 
impiety; profanity; wickedness; godlessncss ; disregard 
of God and religious ordinances; want of reverence. 

Unged'ly, adv. Neglecting the fear and worship of 
God, or violating his commands; not pious or godly; 
irreligious; wicked; sinful; as, wn ungodly reprobate. 
Polluted by sin or wickedness; as, “an ungodly day.” 

Unghvar, (o ,.) a town of Hungary, on the river 
Ungh, 82 m. from Debreczin; pop. 8.500. 

Ungovernable, a. Deficient of government or con- 
trol; that cannot be brought under subjection; that 
cannot be ruled or restrained; licentious; anbridled; 
wild; furious; as,a woman of ungovernable temper, a 
mun of ungovernable passions. 

Ungrace'ful, a. Lacking grace and harmony; defi- 
cient in ease and dignity; wanting beauty or elegance; 
without good breeding or politeness; without polish or 
refinement; awkward; gauche; clumsy; as, ungraceful 
manners. 

Ungracious, (-gri’shus,) a. Deficient in grace or 
graciousness; manifesting no amenity of disposition, or 
kindness of heart; unacceptable; brusque; uncivil; dis- 
agreeable; offensive; unpleasing; not favored; as, to 
meet an ungracious reception. 

Ungrate'ful, a. Wanting in gratitude for favors; 
not making returps, or making ill returns, for favor 
or kindness; as, an ungrateful mind. — Disayreeable ; 
harsh; producing an ill effect; as, discordant sounds 
are ungrateful to the eur. 

Ungual, (unggwal,) Unguie’'ular, a. [From Lat. 
unguis, u nail, claw, hoof.| Pertaining, or having refer- 
ence, to a nail, claw, or hoof. — Having a process in the 
forin of a nail, hoof, or claw, us certain bones of the feet. 

Unguent, (ung’gwent,) n. [Lat. unguentum, wn vint- 
ment.] A soft composition, in the form of omtinent, 
of a consistence more or less analogous to that of lard. 
They are used chiefly as local applications to ulcers and 
wounds, but are sometimes rubbed upon a part in cuta- 
neous affections, und especially when it is desired that 
the constituents of the ointment shall be absorbed. 

Unguic'ulate, Unguic'ulated, a. Possessing 
claws. 

(Bot.) Furnished with a claw, forming a slender base, 
as the petals of soup-wort. 

Unguiferous, u. [Lat. unguis, nail, claw, and ferre, 
to produce.] Producing, possessing, or supporting claw- 
like processes. 

Un'guiſorm, a. 
Claw-shaped, 

Unyguinoas, (-gwin'us,) a. [Lit. unguinosus.] Oily; 
unctuous; oleaginous; consisting of, or resembling, 
fatty matter. 

Unguis, (ung'gwis,)n. Lat., nail, claw, hoof.) The nail of 
the foot or finger; the hoof of a beast; the claw of a bird. 

( Bot.) The narrow part, or claw, of the base of a petal, 
taking the place of the footstalk of a leaf, of which it is 
a modification; — also written ungula. 

Os unguis. (Anat.) A small, quadrilateral, very thin, 
and semi-transparent base, which has been compared to 
a human nail, and is situate at the anterior and inner 
part of the orbit. It aids in the formation of the lach- 
rymal gutter and the nasal duct. 

Un’gula, n. (Lat., a claw, hoof.) (Surg.) A kind of 
hooked instrumeut for extracting a dead foetus from 
the womb.— Crabb, 

(Bot.) See Unauts. 

(Geom.) A solid formed by cutting off a part from a 
cylinder, cone, or other solid of revolution by a plane 
passing obliquely through the base. — Spherical ungula, 
a part of a sphere bounded by two planes intersecting 
in a diameter and by a lune of the surface. Math, Dict. 

Un’gulate, a. [Lat. ungulatus.| Hoof-shaped—Hay- 
ing hoofs; as, ungulated quadrupeds, 

Unhal lowed, (d,) d. Not hallowed or sanctified ; 
hence, impure; proiane; wicked ; as, unhallowed lust. 

Unhand’y, a. Not handy, expert, or dexterous awk- 
ward; as, an unrandy workinun.— Inconvenient; as, 
an unhandy position tor reporting. 

Unhang, v.a. To strip of bangings, as an apartment. 
To take from its hinges, as a gate. 

Unhap’py, a. Not happy, prosperous, or fortunate ; 
unlucky; as, things have taken an unhappy direction. 
— Causing x degree of misery or wretchedness ; as, his 
absence makes her unhuppy. — Characterized by infe- 
licity; bringing calamity; evil; untoward; as, an un- 
happy warringe. 

Unhar'ness, v.a. To loose from gear or harness; as, 
to unharness a horse. — To divest of armor or accoutre- 
ments; as, to unhurness a mailed knight. 
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| Umhead’, v.a. To remove the head from; as to unm 
head n barrel. 

Unhealth’iness, n. State or condition of being un 
healthy; unsoundness; habitual weakness or indisposi- 
tion: — nsed in respect to persons. — Want of vigor; 
lack of stamina; as, the unhealthiness of plants or vege- 
tation. — State of being unpropitious or untavornble to 
health; insalubrity : as, the unheakhiness of w climate. 

Unhealth’y, a. Destitute of health, soundness, or 
Vigor; Wanting tone; constitutionally weak or infirm; 
as, an unhealthy person, unhealthy vegetation. — Rife 
with disease or malaria; sickly; injurious to the pos- 
session of health; as, the unhealthy slums of a great 
city. —Insalubricus ; unwholesome; adapted to gene- 
rute disease; as, un unhealthy country.— Morbid; not 
proceeding from natural health, vigor, or soundness ; 
as, an unfiealihy mind. 

Unheard’, a. Not heard; not caught by the ear; not 
vouchsaſed an audience; us, their cries were unheard, 
his petition was unkeard.—Obscure ; unknown by fame; 
not in vogue, as a man of genius. 

Unheard-of, unprecedented; strikingly novel or 
unique; as, an unheard-of prodigy. 

Unhes'itatingly, adv. Without hesitation or doubt; 
promptly. 

Unhinge, (-hiny’,) v.a. To take from ths hinges, asa 
door or gate. 

—To throw out of place by violence: to loosen by con- 
vulsion; as, “hills unhinged.” Blackmore. — To de- 
range; to upset; to unsettle ; to render unfixed or wav- 
ering; as, troubles unhinge the mind. 

Unho'ly, a. Not sacred or holy; unhallowed; not re- 
vered or sanctified; profane; impious; wicked; not 
consecrated; not ceremonially purified. 

Unhoped, (-/épt,) a. Not expected; not so probable 
as to excite hope. 

Unhoped-for, not anticipated with hope; unlooked 
for; as, unhoped-fur success. 

Unhurt', a. Not hurt; free from harm or injury; safe 
and sound; as, to come off unhurt, 

Uniax al, Uniax’ial, a. [Lat. unus, one, and azis, 
un axis or axle.) (Crystallog.) Having only one axis 
of double refraction, as certain crystals, 

Unicay’sular, a. (Bot.) With one capsule only to 
each flower. 

Unicel'lular, a. Possessing, or consisting of, but one 
cell; as, a unicellular animal. 

Unicorn, n. [Lat. unicornis — unus, one, and cornu, 
u horn.] A beast so called in the English version of 
the Old Testument (Heb. ram), and now commonly 
understood to be the rhinoceros, The unicorn of Pliny, 
however, has the head of a hart, the feet of an elephant, 
the tail of a boar, while the rest of the body resembles 
a horse. Aristotle, lian, and all the classical writers 
on animals, mention the unicorn, The traveller Ludo- 
vicus Romanus asserts that he saw two unicorns kept 
alive in the temple of Mecca. Many strange virtues 


were attributed of old to the horn of the U., particu- 
larly against poison; but the horns preserved in collec- 
tions, and to which that name was given, belonged either 
to the rhinoceros, or to the narwhal or sea-unicorn, 

(Her) A fabulous animal, having the figure of a 
horse, with a single horn issuing from its forehead; — 
frequently represented as a supporter, as in the royul 
arms of Great Britain, (Fig. 1194.) 

N ons; a. (Fr. unicorne; Lat. unicornis.) One- 
horned, 

U'nicorn-root, n. (Bol.) See HELONIAS. 

Unie, (one) an island in the Adriatic Sea, 15 m. from 
Istria, It is 6 m. long, with a breadth of 2. Pop. un- 
ascertained. 

Unieh, (00’ne-ai.) (anc. Ænoe,) a seaport of Asia Minor, 
on the coast of the Black Sea, 25 m. from Samsoun. 
The inhabitants consist of Turks, Greeks, and Arme- 
nians, who carry on a considerable trade with Constan- 
tinople and the Crimea, Fop. unascertained. 

Unitacial, (-/a’shal,) a. Having one face or front only, 
as certain coruls. 

Unifie, a. Unifying; making one. 

Unification, (-kd@’shun,)n. Act of unifying, or state of 
being unified: as, the unification of a people. 

Unifillar, a. [Lat. unus, one, and filum, a thread.) 
One-threaded. 

i florous, (-/d’rus,) a. (Bot.) Bearing but a single 
ower. 

Unifo'liate, a. (Bot.) Bearing a single leaf; one-leaved. 

Uniform, a. (Fr. uniforme; Lat. uniformis — unus, 
one, and forma, form.) Having invariably the same 
shape, form, manner, or characteristic qualities; as, 
heat maintained at a unterm temperature. — Conso- 
nant; partaking of the same form with others; con- 
forming to one rule or mode : not variable; as, uniform 
habits or practices. — Undeviating ; regular; constant; 
always self-consistent; not different; alike; as, my po- 
litical opinions have always been of a decided and uni- 
Jorm cast. — Uniform matter, homogeneous matter, — 
Uniform motion, equal motion. 

—n. Adress of the same kind with others; especially, 
the particular dress worn by persons belonging to the 
army, navy, or any body of men incorporated by au- 
thority; as, regimental uniform, in undress uniform, 
an officer in naval uniform, &c. — In full uniform, wear- 
ing the whole of the regulation uniform; not in un- 
dress; as, an officer in full uniform.— Uniform sword, 
an ofticer’s sword of the regulation pattern prescribed 
for the army or navy. 

Uniformita’rian, n. (Geol.) One who believes that 
the causes now in operation are sufficient to account for 
all geological changes. — Worcester. 

Uniformity, n. (Fr. uniformité.) Quality of being 
uniform; even tenor; absence of difference or varia- 
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tion; self-resemblanco at all times. — Conformity to a 
patte rule, or example: resemblance. agreement, or 
consonance; as, the enifurmity of opeech-making nt 
public dinners. — Sameness ; correspondence; consist- 
ency ; as, the uniformity of national prejudices, — Like- 
ness between the constituent parts of a whole; as, the 
uniformity of sides in a quadrangle. — Continued or uu- 
varied sameness or similitude. 

(Fine Arts.) Resemblance in shape between the cor- 
Tespoudent parts of a subject. 

Act of Uniformity. (Eng. Hist.) An Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed in 1651, regulutiug the form of public pray- 
ers, administration of the sacraments, aud other cere- 
monials of the Church of England. 

W'niformly, adv. Iua uniform manner; with even 
tenor; without variation; without diversity of one from 
another; maintaining consistency throughout; as, a 
disposition un:formly amiable. 

Wnify, v.a. [Lat. unus, one, and facere, to make.] To 
make one; to unite; to form into a unit. (n.) 

Unigenitus, (yu-nijen'e-tus.) (Lat, oniy bagottan:] 
(Eccl. Hist.) The name of s celebrated papal bull issue 
by Clement XI. in 1713, and so called from its commenc- 
ing Unigenitus Dei Filius. It was directed against the 
“Moral Reflections on the New Testament,” by Père 
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Quesnel, a celebrated Jansenist, and produced a great) 


commotion in France, many of the clergy refusing to 
acceptof it. 

Wniju’gate, a. [Lat. unus, one, and jugum, yoke.) 
(Bot) Applied to pinnate leaves whose petiole bears 
one pair of leaflets. 

Unila’biate, a. [Lat. unus, and labium, a lip.) (Bot.) 
Noting irregular, monopetaluus corollas having only 
one lip. 

Onilat‘eral, a. [Lat. unus, and latus, lateris, a side.] 
Belouging or relating to one side. 

(Int.) Arranged on, or turued towards, one side only; 
one-sided.— Lindley. 

Wniliteral, a. [Lat. unus, and lilera,a letter.] Con- 
sisting of one letter only. 

Uniloe’ular, a. [Lat. unus, and loculus, a cell.) (Bot.) 
Noting seed-vessels not separated into cells. 

(Conchol.) Applied to cells which are not divided into 
chambers, 

Unimpeach’able, a. That cannot be impeached; 
tree from stain: blameless; irreproachable ; as, a person 

f unimpeachable character. 

Unimproved, (r, a. Wanting in improve- 
ment; pot made better or wiser; not advanced in 
knowledge, manners, or excellence. — Not used or em- 
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Union, in California, a township of Humboldt co. 

Union, in Crnnecticut, a post township of Tolland 00., 
We m N.E. of Hartford, 

Union, in Geri, a N. county, bordering on North 
Carolina; area, 400 sq. m. Revers, Hiawasse, Notley 
an! Tocoa. Surface, traversed by the Blue Ridge; sod, 
fertile in the valleys. Among its remarkable features 
is Pilot Mountain, Indian corn, grass and pork are the 
staple pro lucts. Min. Gold, iron, granite and marble. 
(up Blairsville. 

Union, in inais, a S. county, bordering on the Mis 
sissippi; area, 320 sq m. It is drained by Clear Creek. 
Surface is undulating or hilly, aud is extensively cov- 
ered with forests of the ash. hickory, oak, maple. tulip- 
tree, & The soil is fertile Indian corn, wheat, oats. 
pork and grass are the staple products. Tais county 
is intersected by the INinois Central and the Cairo and 
St. Louis Railrowts. Minerais. Iron, lead, copperas, 
stone coal, chalk. alum and porcelaineelay, Capital. 
Jonesborou A post-village of Champaign co. 105 
m NE. o ingfield.—A township of Fulton co.—A 
township of Jasper county.—A post village of McHenry 
ch. 62m. N. W. of Chicago. 

Union, in /mliana. an E. county, bordering on Ohio; 
area, US sq. in. It is traversed by the E. Fork of 
Whitewater River. Surface. level in the E. and undu- 
lating in the W.; soil, fertile. Min. Limestone. Cup. 
Liberty -& township of Adams county.—A township 
of Burtholoimew county. —A township of Boone county. 
—A township of Clarke county.—A township of Craw- 
ford county —A township of De Kalb county.—A town- 
ship of Delaware county.—A township of Elkhart 
county,—A township of Fulton county.—A township of 
Hendricks county.—A township of Howard county,— 
A township of Huntington county.—A township of 
Johnson county. township of La Porte couuty.— 
A township of Madison county.—A township of Mar- 
shall county.—A township of Miami county.—A town. 
ship of Montgomery county —A township of Ohio 
county.—A township of Parke county.—A township of 
Perry county.—A township of Porter county.—A_ post 
village of Randolph county, 47 m W. of Dayton 
Ohio. —A township of Rush county,—A township of St. 
Joseph countv.—A township of Shelby county.—A 
township of Union county.—A township of Vander- 
burg county.—A township of Wells county.—A town- 
ship of White county.—A township of Whitley county. 

Union, in Pwa, a 8.8 W. county.; area, $32 sq. m. 
Rivers. Grand and Platte. Sarfice is undulating or 
nearly level, and is diversified with prairies and wood 


ployed. - Not put to the best advantage: ns, he let his 
chance pass untmproved. — Not placed under tillage or 
cultivation; a8, unimproved land. 

Unineum’bered, 4a. Without burden, incumbrance, 
or drawback. 

( Law.) Free from any mortgage, rent-charge, or other 
debt or incumbrance ; ax, an untncumbered property. 
Unin'terested. a. Not interested: having nothing 
at stake either to win or to lose; as, he is uninterested in 
the business.—Without having the mental or emotional 

faculties engaged ; as, I am uninterested in this book. 

Uni terrupted, a. Without break or interruption; 
not dist by intrusion or avocation ; continuous; 
incessant; as, a life of uninterrupted prosperity. 

Unio'la,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Gramina- 
cee. They are N. American herbs of no agricultural 
value, but of extraordinary beauty, found on the sea- 
coast, from Loug Island, N. Y., tu Virginia and south- 
ward, They are 2-3 feet high, and have tough perennial 
routs, from the creeping root-stucks of which issue tall 
erect culms, with flat. lanceolate, broad leaves,and broad 
many-flowered spikelets of closely appressed flowers, 

Union, (youn’yun,) n. (Fr and Sp.; It. unione; L. Lat. 
unio, from unus, one] Oneness; unity; act of joining 
two or more things into one, and thus forming a com- 
pound body or a mixture; or, the junction or coalition 
of things thus united; combination. — Concord; agree- 
ment and conjunction of mind, will, affections, or inter- 
est; harmouy; solidarity; as, union is strength. — A 
federal pact; a contederation ; a league; a consolidated 
body; that which Is formed by a combination or coali- 
tion of parts or members; as, the American Unton.— 
The upper inner corner of an ensign, as distinguished 
from the rest of the flag, which is known as the fy. The 
un im of the Ameri ag cousistsof a blue field dotted 
with white stars, properly, equal in number to that of 
the States. The union of the British ensign is a similar 
field emblazoned with the combination crosses of St. 
George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, emblematic of the 
union of the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; — also called union-jack, 

(Theol) See Hypostatic. 

Legisiative Union, (Eng. Hist.) The union of the 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland in 1800.— Union, 
or Act af Union, the act by which the kingdoms of Eng- 

and aud Scotland were incorporated into one in 1707. 

Union by the first intention. ( Surg.) See INTENTION. 

Union down, (Naut.) A signal of distress made by 
reversing the flag, or turning its union downwards, 

Union, (The American.) See UNITED States. 

Union, a co. of Dakota Territory ; pop. in 1870, 3,507. 

Onion, in Alabima, u post-village of Greene co., 33 m. 
S. S. M. of Tuscaloosa. 

Union, in Arkansas, a S. co., bordering on Louisiana; 
area, 1,000 aq. m. Rirers. Waxhite; also, Sulphur Creek, 
and the N. Fork of Bayon D'Arbonne, Surface, hilly; 
sail, productive. Cap. El Dorado. Prp (1880) 10.574. 


lands. The soil is fertile, Indian corn, oats amd hay 
are the staple products. This county is traversed by 
the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad.—A town: 
ship of Adams county.—A township of Appanvose 
county.—A township of Benton county. —A township 
of Boone county.—A township of Dallas county,—A 
township of Davis county.—A township of Delaware 
county. A township of Des Moines county.—A town- 
ship of Floyd county.—A post-village and township of | 
Hardin county.—A township of Harrison county. 
township of Jackson county.—A township of Johnson 
county.—A township of Louisa county.—A township of 
Lucas county.—A township of Mahaska county —A 
township of Marion county.—A township of Monroe 
county —A township of Poweshiek county.—A town- 
ship of Story county township of Union county. -A 
township of Van Buren county.—A towsnhip of Warren 
county. -A township of Wayne county. 

Union, in Kans:s, a village and township of Johnson 
county. 18m SE of Lawrence. 

Union, in Kentucky, a N.W. county, bordering on the 
Ohio River; area. 350 sq m It is bordered on the S.W. 
by Tradewater Creek, and on the N.E. by Highland) 
Creek. Surface is partly hilly, and in fome parts 
nearly level. The soil is fertile Indian corn, tobacco, 
wheat, cattle and pork are the staple products. This 
county has plenty of timber. Mia. Bituminous coal 
and sulphur. Cap. Morganfield. 

Union, in Leuisiuna, a N. Parish, bordering on Arkan- 
sas; area, 1,090 sq. m. Rivers. Washita: also, D'Ar- 
bonne and Lutre bayous. Surface is moderately hilly, 
and a large part of it is covered with forests of pine, 
oak, hickory and other trees. Thesoil is fertile. Cotton, 
Indian corn, cattle and pork are the staple products. 
Cap, Farmersville, 

Union, in Maine, a post- town of Knox county, 28 m. S.E. 
of Augusta 

Union, in Mirhigin, a township of Branch county. 

Union, in Minnesota, a post-township of Houston co., 
abt. 10 m. S W. of La Crosse 

Union, in Mississippi. a N. county; area, 440 sq. m. It 
is drained by the Tallahatchee River and Oldtown) 
creek The surface is extensively covered with forests 
of the beech, hickory, magnolia, oak, tulip-tree, &c. 
The soil is fertile. Cotton and Indian corn are the 
staple prolucts. Cap. New Albany, 

Union, iu Missouri, a post village, cap. of Franklin co., 
55 m W. of St. Louis.—A township of Tron county.—A} 
township of Marion co.—A township of Monroe county. 
—A township of Randolph county. A township of 
Washington county. 

Union, in New Jersey, a N.E. county ; area, 100 sq. m. 
It is bounded on the E by Newark Bay and Staten) 
Island Sound. and on the N.W. by the Passaic River. 
It is drain d by the Rahway River. The surface is 
nearly level, except in the N.W. The soil is fertile. 
Butter. hay, Indian corn and potatoes are the staple 


—A township of Ashley co. 
ships in Conway. Fulton, ( ne, Independence, Izard, 
Latuyette, Lawrence, Marion, Newton, Van Buren and 
White cox 


Also the name of 12 town-l 


roducts. This county is intersected by the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Capital, Elizabeth.—A township of Camden county.— 
A village and township of Hudson county.—A town- 
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ship of Hunterdon county.—A township of Ocean co.— 
A post-village and township of Union county, abt. 46 in. 
N.E. of Trenton. 

Union, in New Turk, a post-village and township of 
Broome county, 224 m. N.W. of New York city.—A 
township of Monroe county. 

Union, in N. Carolina, a S. county, bordering on 8. 
Carolina: area, %%% sq.m. It is drained by Kichard- 
son and Warsaw creeks. Surface, hilly; soil, only par- 
tially productive. Min. Gold. Cap. Monroe. 

Union, in Ohio, a W. central county; area, 445 sq. m. 
It is drained by Boques. Darby. Mill and Rush creeks. 
Surface, level, and heavily timbered: soil, fertile. Min. 
Limestone. Cap. Marysville —A township of Auglaize 
county -A post-township of Belmont county.—A town- 
ship of Brown county. -A towuship of Butler county.— 
A township of Carroll county.—A township of Cham- 
paign county—A township of Clermont county.—A 
township of Clinton county.—A township of Fayette 
county.—A township of Hancock county.—A township 
of Highland county.—A township of Knox county.—A 
township of Lawrence county.—A_ post-townshlp of 
Licking county.—A township of Logan connty.—A 
township of Madison county.—A township of Mercer 
county.—A township of Miami connty.—A township 
of Morgan county.—A township of Muskingum county. 
—A township of Pike county.—A township of Putnam 
county —A township of Ross county.—A township of 
Sciotu county.—A township of Tuscarawas county.—A 
post-townsbip of Union county.—A township of Van 
Wert county.—4 village and township of Warren 
eounty.—A township of Washington county. 

Union, in Orrgon. a N.E. county, bordering on Idaho. 
Rivers. Grande Ronde, and Lewis or Snake River. 
Surface, hilly; soil in the valleys is fertile, and adapted 
to pasturage. Min. Gold. Volcanic rocks are found 
in this county. (p. La Grande 

Union, in Pennsylvania, an E. central county; area, 
300 1 m Jtivers. Susquehanna and its W. Fork; 
also, Buffulo, Peun and White Deer creeks. Surface, 
traversed by the Buffalo, Jack, Nittany and Shade 
ridges of the Allegheny Mountains; soil. fertile in the 
valleys. There are extensive forests of the oak, hickory 
and other trees. Minerals. Iron and limestone. Cap. 
Lewisburg.--A township of Adams county -A town- 
ship of Bedford county-—A township of Berks county. 
—A township of Centre county.--A township of 
Clearfield) county.—A township of Erie county -A 
township of Huntingdon county.—A township of Jef- 
ferson county.—A township of Lawrence county.—A 
township of Lebanon county—A township of Lu- 
zerne county.—A township of Mifflin county.—A town- 
ship of Schuylkill county——A township of Tioga 
county.—A village and township of Union county.—A 
village and township of Washington county, about 15 
Miles 8. of Pittsburgh. 

Union, in Rhode Island, a village of Providence county 
abt. 15 m. N.W. of Providence. „ 

Union, in S. Curolina, a N. district ; area, 500 sq. m. 
Rivers. Broad, Eunoree, Pacolet and Tyger Surface, 
hilly; soil, productive. Min. Gold, iron and granite. 
(up. Unionville.— A township of the above connty. 

Union, in W. Virginia, a post-village, cap. of Monroe 
county. about 200 m. 8. of Wheeling. 

Union, in Tennessee, a N. NE. county; area, 230 sq. m. 
Rırers. Clinch and Powell. Surface, hilly; soil, gen- 
erally fertile. Cap. Maynard. 

Union, in Utah, a pest-village of Salt Lake county, 12 
m. S. E. of Salt Lake City. 

Union, in Wisconsin, a township of Pierce county.—A 
post-village and township of Rock county, 22 m. 8.E. 
of Madison.—A township of Vernon county.—A town- 
ship of Wanpaucca county. 

Union, in (Central America. a seaport-town of San Sal- 
vador, on the W. of Conchagua Gulf, 70 m. ES. E. of 
San Salvador. 

Union Centre, in New Fork, a post-village of Broome 
county. 

Union Centre, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Ju. 
nean county. abt. 60 m. N.W. of Madison. 

Union City, in Jowa, a post-village of Union county, 

abt. 15 m. S.W. of Afton. 

Union City, in Michigan, a post-village of Branch 

county, 115 m. S. W. of Detroit. 

Union City, in Ohio, a village of Darke county. 

Union Corners, in Jowa. a village of Van Buren 

county. 90 m 8.8 W. of Lowa City. 

Union Cross Roads, in New Jersey,a village of 

Gloucester county, abt. 4 m. S. K. of Woodbury. 

Union Depot, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Dau- 

phin county, abt. 30 m. N. of Harrisburg. 

Union Falls, in New Fork, a post-village of Clinton 
county, abt. 160 m. N. of Albany. 

Union Furnace, in Pennsylvania, a village of Union 
county. 

Union. Hall, in Virginia, a 
of Franklin county, 200 m. WS. W. of Richmond. 

Union‘tdre, n. pl. (Zo) The Pond and River Mus- 
sel family, embracing a large number of bivalve mol- 
lusca, distinguished by having two teeth in each valve. 

Union Island, in the British W. Indies, one of the 
Grenadines, 5 m. N. of Carriacou. 

U'nionist, n. An advocate or supporter of union or 
unity; particularly, @ federalist, or upholder of a con- 
federation of States. 

Unionist’ic, a. Pertaining to, or done in the charac- 
ter of federal loyalty; tending to snpport, promote or 
preserve union; eonfederative. 

Untonite, m. [From Unionville, in Pennsylvania, 
where it occurs.) (Min.) A white lime-epidote, re- 
sembling soda-spodumene in general appearance, 


t-village and township 
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Un lon-Jack, n. (Nuuw.) A small flag containing 


only the ugiou without the fly, and usually hoisted at! 


the ship’s bowsprit: — the word jack is probally de- 


rived from the surcoat or Jacque of the English man-at-! 


arms, which, during the Middle Ages, Was usually em- 
blazoned with the red cross of St. George. See UNION. 

Wnion-joint, n. A joint in the form of the letter T, 
for uniting pipes of iron, &c. — Sunmonds. 

Union League, n. (Am. Hist.) A political organi- 
gation formed during the late Civil War in most of the 
cities of the North, to assist pecuniarily and otherwise 
the cause of the Union. In New York, Philadelphia, 
and other large cities they have handsome club-houses, 
with a social as well as political organization. 

Union Mills, in fudians, a post-village of La Porte 
c», tlm. S.S.W. of La Porte. 

Union Mills, in wwa. u post-village of Mahaska co., 
abt. 10 m. W. of Oskaloosa. 

Union Mills, in Mirylund, a post-village of Carroll 
co, 65 m. N. N. W. of Annapolis. 

Union Mills, in New York, a post-village of Fulton 

40 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Union Mills, in /eansylvania, a post-village of Erie 
co., 22 in. S.E. of Evie. 

Union Mills, in Virginia, a post-village of Fluvanna 
co, 75 m. N. W. of Richmond. 

Union Pacifice Railroad, a railway crossing the 
W. part of the N. Ameri otinent from Omaha City, 
Nebraska, to Ogden, a distance of 1,052 mae and by 
connecting lines forming a direct course of communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. This 
great work, commenced in 1863, was completed in May, 
100 The entire length of the road between Omaha 
and San Francisco, is 1914 m. The obstacles presented 


during its construction were found to be less than had) 


been anticipated, the gradients uot exceeding 9614 feet 
per mile in the mountainous sections, and that ouly for 
short distances, while an altitude of over 8.00% feet is at- 
tined by gradual ascent. Omaha City, the starting- 
point E, is 760 feet above sea-level, while C nue, 516 
m. westward, is 5,921 feet, so that the total is 4.961 
feet in 516 m.. or an average of 96 fect per mile. Prac- 
tically, the road from Omaha to Cheyenne is x straight 
line with gradients ruling below 30 f and averaging 
abont 10 feet per mile. The highest point attained on 
this route ig at Sherman Station, 8,235 feet above the 
sen. The only difficulty to be apprehended in the regu- 
lar working of the lina is from snow-drifts in the moun- 
tainous regions; 80 far, however, no impediment has 
arisen from this source, and ample protection is secured 
against exposure to such drifts by the erection of im- 
mense snow-sheds. Jan., 1880, the Union Pacific, the 
Kansas Pacific, and the Denver Pacific Companies, 
were consolidated into one, to be kuown as the UNION 
Pacipic RAILWAY Company. 

Union Point, in Georgia, a post- village of Greene co., 
48 wu N. E. of Milledgeville. 

Unionport, in 0%, a post-village of Jefferson co., 20 
m. W. of Steubenville. 

Union River, iu Mazine, flows into the Atlantic, oppo- 
site Mount Desert Island, from Hancock co. 

Union Springs, in Alabamu, a post-vill. and twp. of 
Bullock ca, 40 m. S. E. of Montgomery, 

Union Springs, in New York, a post-village of Ca- 

uga co. 10 m. S. W. of Auburn: pop, abt. 1,800. 
aion Square, in New York,a post-village of Oswego 
co., 12 m. E. of Oswego. 

Union Square, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 

outgomery co., 92 m. E. of Harrisburg. 

Uniontown, in Alabum, a post: village of Perry co., 
60 in. S. of Tuscaloosa; pop. abt. 700. 

Uniontown, in California, a village of El Dorado co., 
8 m. N.W. of Placerville; pop. abt. 400. 

. Uniontown, in Jwa, a post-village of Delaware co., 
abt. 8 m. S. of Delhi. 

Uniontown, in Kentucky, a post-villuge and township 
of Union co., 244 m. S. of Louisville, 

Uniontown, in Maryland, a post-village of Carroll 
co., 40 m. N.W. of Baltimore; pop. abt. 450. 

Uniontown, in Ohio, u post-village of Belmont co., 
114 m. E. of Columbus. 

—A village of Stark co., 132 m. N. E. of Columbus; pop. 
abt. 300. 

Uniontown, in Pennsylvania, a post- village, cap. of 
290 co., about 45 m. S. E. of Pittsburg; pop. about 
2.500. 

Uniontown, in Pennsylvania, a village of Lycoming 
co., 12 m. 8. of Williamsport; pop. abt. 250. 

Union Vale, in New rk, a township of Dutchess 
co, 12 m. E. of Poughkeepsie; pop. abt. 2,200. 

Union Village, in New York, a village of Broome 
co., nbt. 20 m. N.W. of Binghamton. 

—A village of Washington co., about 35 miles N. N. E. of 
Albany. 

Union Village, in Vermont, a post-village of Orange 
co., 46 m. 8 E. of Montpelier. 

Union Village, in Virginia, a post-village of North- 
umberland co., 88 m. E. N. E. of Richmond. 

Union ville, in Connecticut, a post- village of Hartford, 
co., abt. 14 m. W. of Hartford. 

Unionville, in Georgia, a post- village of Monroe co., 
55 m NW. of Milledgeville. 

Unionville, in Indiana, a post: village of Monroe co., 
abt. 9 m. N.E. of Bloomington. 

Unionville, in lowa, a post-village of Appanoose co., 
abt. 120 m. 8.W. of Iowa City. 

Union vi |. in Maryland, u post- village of Frederick 
co, 67 m. N. W. of Annapolis. 

Unionville, in Missouri, a post-villago, cap. of Put- 
num co, 


Unionville, in Nevada, a post-village, cap. of Hum- 
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pont county, about 165 miles north-east of Carson 

ity. 

Unionville, in New Jersey, a village of Atlantic co., 
abt. 13 m. E.N.E of May s Landing, 

Union ville. in New York, u post- village of Orauge co., 
abt. 120 m. S. S. W. of Albany. 

Unionville, in Oio, a post-village of Lake co., 184 m. 

. of Columbus, 

Unionville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Centre co., 
6 m. W. of Bellefonte. — A post-villuge of Chester co., 
35 m. S.W. of Philadelphia. — A village of Lehigh co., 9 
m. S. of Allentown. 

Unionville, in S. Curolina, a post-village, cap. of 
Union 70 m N.W. of Columbia. 

Union le, in Tennessee, a post-village of Bedford co., 
46 m. S.8.E. of Nashville. 

Unionville Centre, in Ohio, a post-village of Union 
ch, 25 m. N.W. of Columbus. 

Uniop'olis, in Ohio, a post-village of Auglaize co., abt. 
27 m, N W. of Bellefoutaine. 

Uniov'ulate, a. (%.) Having one ovule only. 

Unip'arous, a. [Lat. unus, and pario, to bear] Pro- 
ducing only one at a birth. 

U'niped, a. (Lat. unus, and pes, pedis, u foot.) One- 
footed. 

Unipersonal, a. Existing iu a single person, as the 

eity. 

(Gram.) Used in one person only, particularly in the 
third person; us, a unipersonal verb. 

Unip'licate, a. [From Lat. unus, and plica, ſold.] 
linving, or consisting of, only one fold, 

Unique, (yu-need’,) a. [Fr., from Lat unicus — unus, 
one.| Single in kind or excellence; without like, match, 
or equal; sole; as, a unique edition of a book, 

A thing without a match, like, or counterpart; as, 

The phænix, the unique of birds." — De Quincey. 

Unira‘diated, a. (Lat. unus, and radius, ray.) One- 
rayed. 

Unise’rial, a. With one row or series. 

Unise’riate, a. [Lat. unus, and series, a row.] Pos- 
sessing but one line or series. 

Unisex’ual, a. (Bot.) Same as Dictrvovs, q. v. 

Unison, n. Fr. unisson, from Lat. unus, one, aud sonos, 
sound] Accordance; consonance; agreement; har- 
mony; concord; union. 

(Mus.) , Pertect ugreement or identity in pitch of two 
or more musical notes; a consonance of two sounds 
equal to each other in gravity or acuteness, i. e., sonnd- 
ing the same note, — Absence of harmony, as in a piece 
or passage for several instruments or voices all perform- 
ing the same part. — In unison, together; in agreement 
or accordance: as, to sing in unison with another. 

—a. Sounding alone; as, “Voice, choral, or unison.” Milton. 

(Mus.) Sounded as one; as, a unison passage in a 
musical score, 

Unison, in Virginia, a post-village of Loudoun co., 16 
m. S.W. of Leesburg. 

Unisonanee, (-nis’o-nans,) n. Coincidence of sounds. 

Unis onant. 4. [Lit. unus, and sonans, from sono, to 
sound.] Being in unison; having a coincident degree 
of gravity or acuteness. 

Unis‘onous, a. Being in unison or accordance, 

U'nit, x. Fr. unité; Lat. unitas, oneness, from unus, 
one. One, or the least whole number, represented by 
the figure 1, — A single thing or person, 

(Math.) A magnitude or number considered as a 
whole; — otherwise called interval unit. 

Abstract unit. (Arith.) The unit of numeration: the 
discrete number expressed by 1, as distinguished from 
a concrete or denominate unit. — Duodecimal unit, a unit 
in the scale of numbers adding or reducing by twelves. 
— Fractimal unit, the unit of a friction; as, for exam- 
ple, 4 is the unit of the fraction 34. — Unit of measure, 
the quantity of the same kind with which a quantity is 
compared; thus the unit of measure of lines is a line 
of known or assumed length, as one inch, one yard, &e. 
(Davies d Peck.) Unit of power, in steam-engines, a 
horse-power, or the power required to raise 33,000 Ibs. 
per foot per minute. — Unit of work, (Mech.) The 
measure of any amount of work, calculated by a pressure 
of 1 lb. per foot, the pressure acting in the direction in 
which the space is described. 

Unit’able, a. That may be united by growth or other 
means, 

Unitarian, n. In philosophy, science, &c., one who 
opposes dualism.— A monotheist. — Flemi (n.) 

—a. Pertaining or having reference to Unitarians, or to 
their doctrines; as, Unitarian worship. — Pertaining or 
relating to a system of philosophy, science, &c., which 
is opposed to dualism. 

Unita‘rianism, (-izm,) n. The doctrine of Uni- 
tarians, who deny the divinity of Christ. 

Unita’rianize, v.a. To conform, or cause to con- 
form, to Unitarian views in theology. 

Unita’rians, n. pl. (Kecl. Hist.) A sect of religionists 
who believe in the existence of only one great and 
supreme Being, possessed of the glory and attributes of 
divinity, as opposed to the Trinilarians, or those who 
hold that there are three persons in the Godhead, The 
U. differ greatly in the opinions which they hold regard- 
ing the nature of Christ. Some believe him to be the 
greatest of all created beings, endowed with great power 
and dignity, and existing before all worlds; others con- 
sider him to have had no existence previous to his birth 
on this earth, and to have been simply a man approved 
of God by miracles and wonders and signs, which God 
did in him. His mission, they generally consider, was 
to introduce a new moral dispensation, and his death 
they look upon, not as a sacrifice or atonement for sin, 
but as a ma-tyrdom in defence of truth. They thus deny 
the necessity of au atonement, relying through obedi- 
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ence upon the mercy of God alone for salvation. Many 
of the modern U hold that all mankind will be ultimate- 
ly saved. Sabellius, in the 3d, and Arius in the 4th cent., 
held and propagated Unitarian notions. In the 16th 
century again, Faustus Socinus was very successful in 
diffusing similar doctrines; and in 1553, Servetus was 
burned by the instigation or consent of Calvin, for hold- 
ing such views. In England, in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, similar sentiments prevailed, and in the begin- 
ning of the 18th many of the Presbyterinn ministers 
embraced these opinions. In a short time their congre- 
gations generally adopted the same views, and thus 
many of the old Presbyterian chapels and eudowments 
have become the property of Unitarians. Unitarianism 
in this country is substantially indigenous. After 1740, 
Arian views of the person of Christ were pretty widely 
diffused among the New England clergy; and in 1787 
took place the tirst secession from the Episcopal Church, 
on the ground that those parts of the liturgy which im- 
ply a belief in the Trinity could not be any longer em- 
ployed. From the first, the New England churches 
were remarkably free from the restraints of tests and 
creeds, and were thus prepared for the adoption of a 
liberal theology. By imperceptible degrees, many of 
them glided into Unitarianism; but it was not until 
about ISLS that the name began to be much used. At 
that time, the influence of Dr. Channing was thrown 
into the scale; and since then, Massachusetts, and par- 
ticularly Boston, has been the stronghold of Unitarian- 
ism in America. Their form of government is essentially 
congregational, each congregation ruling itself, without 
regard to courts or synods. Since 1865, however, the 
churches have been brought into closer relations by 
means of national conferences. The denomination has 
now about 400 societies and 450 ministers in the States, 
two Divinity schools (ove at Cambridge and the other 
at Meadville, Pa.) a college at Yellow Springs, Ohio, be- 
side n preponderating social, intellectual, and moral 
intluence over Harvard; two weekly religions papers, 
two monthly magazines, a publishing house in Boston, 
which issues abt. 20,000 vols. of books a year; a leading 
interest ip many charities and philanthropic associa- 
tions; and it supports a number of home missionaries, 
and has two in Indian. But it has not confined its late 
within its own lines, and its people generally feel little 
denominational zeal, but are rather proud of showing 
their interest in other denominations, and still more in 
objects of public concern and human Welfare. It is 
this, in connection with the literature and high culture 
of the body, which has given it an interest which does 
not attach to its numbers. 

Unitary. a. Of the nature of a unit; characterized 
by annit or units; single; not double, 

Unite’, v. a. [Fr. unir; It. unire, from Low Lat. uni 
unitus, from unus, one.) To join into one; to combi 
to connect. as two things to form a whole; to attach 
to make to adhere; as, to unite bricks by mortar. — To 
join in affection, fellowship, or interest; to conjoin; to 
associate ; to cause to agree; to make uniform; to make 
to adhere; to connect by any moral or legal tie, as 
families by marriage, nations by treaty, states by con- 
federation, men by consonance of opinions, &c. 

—v. n. To become a unit or one; to be consolidated: to 
coalesce; to grow together; to combine by adhesion or 
mixture; as, the lips of a wound unite in healing. — To 
act in concert; to concur; to join in un act; as, “United 
we stand — divided we fall.” — Morris, 

(United, p.a. Joined; attached: connected ; allied. 

United Brethren, n. pl. Same as Moravians, Q. v. 

United Brethren in Christ, a Protestant Church, 
having no ecclesiastical connection with the Moravians, 
with whom they are frequently confounded, They arose 
among the Germans in Pennsylvania abont 1760, They 
have but one grade of ministers, are Armenian in 
theology, and supply their churches with preaching on 
the itinerant plan. They have quarterly, annual, and 
general conferences. The highest ecclesiastical body is 
the General Conference, which meets every 4 years, and 
is composed of delegates from the conference districts 
elected by ballot, every member of the Church being 
entitled to vote. No adhering member of any secret 
combination, and no manufacturer, seller, or drinker of 
intoxicating liquors, can be a member of the Church. 
They regard a change of heart as an indispensable con- 
dition of membership. Baptism is administered by either 
sprinkling, pouring, or immersion, each member being 
permitted to exercise his own judgment in regard to 
the mode; infants are baptized when it is desired. Open 
communion at the Lord's table is practised. No manu- 
facturer, seller, or drinker of intoxicating liquors can 
be a member of the church. In 1880 this denomina- 
tion had abt. 150.000 members, and owned 10 institu- 
tions of learning, viz.: Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 
ville, Pa.; Otterbein University, Westerville, O.; the 
Union Biblical Seminary, Dayton, O.; Hartsville Uni- 
versity, Hartsville, Ind.; Green Hill Seminary, Pools- 
ville, Indiana; Roanoke Seminary, Roanoke, Indiana; 
Western College, Western, lowa; Lane University, 
Lecompton, Kausas; and Philomath College, Philomath, 
Oregon. 

‘United Provinces. See Horta Np. 

Unit edly. ade. With anion or joint efforts; jointly; 

| combinedly. 

United States of America, (THe,) a republic of 
| N. America, occupying the entire width of the centra 
| rtion of the continent, between Lat. 24° 30 and 49° 
N. und between Lon. 66° 50 and 124° 30 W. It is 
bounded N. by New Brunswick, the River St. Lawrence, 
and the whole system of lakes separating it from Can- 
ada; S. by Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico; E. by the 
| Atlantic, and W. by the Pacific Ocean. Its greatest 
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breadth, from Cape Cod on the Atlantic to the Pacific 
near the parallel of Lat. 42°, is about 2,600 m. and its 
greatest length, from Mwlawaska in Maine to Key West 
in Florida, is about 1,600 m.; — its mean length being 
about 2,400 m., and its mean breadth about 1.300. 
The area of this vast and powerful country, according to 
the revision made by Heury Gannett, geographer, of the: 
census of 1880, which does not include Alaska, 1 
600 <q. m, (of whic! % are Water-surface, and 2. 
000, laud surface); or, if we include Alaska (which for 
any other purpose is left aside iu this article as consti-| 
tuting a separate territory), 5,602,090 ;—being only 167. 
O10 sq. m. less than tho entire European continent. 
The // Ñ at this period was politically divided into 38 
States and 11 Territories, two of which, viz., the Indian 
and Alaska, were not yet organiz fhe following 
table gives the population of the States and Territories 
in 1560, 1870, 1880. The States marked with a star (*) 
are the 13 States which, from 1757 to 1790, adopted the 
Federal Constitution: 


Pop. 1870. | Pop. 1880. 


AA 
996,992 


Californ 
Colorado 


Connecticut 460,147 
Delaware“ 112,216 
Florida 140,424 


Georgin’ 

Illinois 1,711,% 

Indiana.. 1,350, 

Iowa... 

Kansas P 

Kentne 1,155,684 1,321,011 

Lonisian 705,002 726,915 

Maine.... 628,279 626,915 
Maryland* 687,049 780,894 

Massu 1,231,066 | 1,457,351 

Michig: 4 1,184,059 | 
Minnesota. 459.706 

Mississipy 827,922 

Missouri. 1,721,295 

Nebraska 122.903 

Nevadla. . 6.857 42491 

New Hampshire 326,073 318,300 346,991 
New Jersey* 672,035 1,131,116 
New York*.. 80.7 5.082,87 


North Carolina“ 
Ohio. 


Oregon. 174,768 
Penusylvania 5 4.282.891 
Rhode Island* 174,620 7,355 276,531 
South Carolina* 703,708 995,577 
Tennessee 1,109,801 1,542,359 
Texas... 604,215 1,591,749 
Vermont. 315,098 832,286, 
Virginia“ 1,219,630 1,512,565 
West Virginia... 376.688 618,457 
Wisconsin 775.881 1,054,670 


Total...... 31,218,021 


š Voss 7 35 38,153,117 | 49,371,340 
Dist. of Columbia.. 75,030 131,700 177,624 
TERRITORIES, 
Alaska. 
Arizona aveia age 9,658 
4,837 14,181 
oa ob up nese 14,999 
1 20,595 
93,516 91,574 


Washington . 


75.116 
Wyoming... 20 


20,789 | 


Total U. States... 


21 | 38,555,983 | 50.1 
The entire territory belonging to the U. 8. is divided 
into four great regions: Ist, the Atlantic slope; 2d. the 
vast basin of the Mississippi and Missouri; 3d, the coun- 
try between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Ne- 
vada; and 4th, the Pacific slope. These divisions are 
forined by three mountain ranges, the Appalachian | 
chain towards the E., the Rocky Mountains in the cen-| 
tre, and the Sierra Nevada on the W. The Appalachian 
or Alleghany chain is more remarkable for length than 
height. It extends from the State of Mississippi, N.E. 
through the States of Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, N. 
Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, and Ver- 
mont, for about 1,200 m., at a variable distance of from 
70 to 200 m. from the Atlantic, and consists of several 
parallel ranges of an average aggregate breadth of about 
100 in. The mean height of the Alleghanies is net more 
than from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, about half of which con- 
sists of the elevation of the mountains above the udja- 
cent plains, and the rest of the elevation of the latter 
above the sen. The White Mountains, in New Hamp | 
shire, which belong to this chain, reach a height of 6,226 
feet. The Black Mountain, in North Carolina, rises 
6,732 ft. above the sea; and other summits reach 6,000 
feet and upwards, The Rocky Mountains are a pro- 
longation of the great Mexican cordillera. Their aver- 
age height may be about 8,500 ft. above the ocean, but 
some of their summits attain to from 12,000 to nearly 
15,000 ft. About 10° or 129 W. from the Rocky Moun- 
tains is the great coast-chain of the Sierra Nevada, or 
Snowy Mountains, which extends, under different 
names aud with different altitudes, from the peninsula 
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of California to Alaska. It is of still greater elevation 
than the Rocky Mountains; some of its passes (within 
the U. S.) being about 9,000 It., and sume of its sammits 
16.000 ft. above the level of the sea. The region be- 
tween these two vast mountain ranges comprises the 
E. and most extensive and sterile portion of Oregon 
and Washington Territory; the great inland basin of 
Upper Calitorum, elevated trom 4,000 to 5,000 ft. above 
the Pacific; and the conntry drained by the great river 
the Colorado and its affluents. W. of the Sierra is the 
Pacific slope. The conntry extending from the Atlantic 
nearly to the E. bunk of the Mississippi was, in its un- 
tive state, almost covered by a continuous forest; and 
a great part of it still remains in the same primitive 
condition. The portion of the basin of the Mississippi 
and Missouri, on their right bank, is by far the most ex-} 
tensive. It comprises: Ist, a tract of low, flat, alluvial, 
and well-wooded land, lying along the rivers, and stretch- 
ing inwards from 100 to 200 m. or more; and 2d, the 
prairie and wild region, extending from that list men- 
tioned, by a pretty equal ascent, tó the Rocky Mountains, 
The prairies are of immense extent; but they are not, 
as is commonly supposed, level, Their surface, on the 
contrary, is rolling or billowy, sometimes swelling into 
very considerable heights. They are covered with long 
Tank grass, being interspersed in Te nd the S. States 
with champs of magnolia, tulip, and cotton trees, and in 
the N. States, with oak and black walnut. The prai- 
nies gradually diminish in beauty and verdure as they 
stretch towards the W., and become more elevated, till 
at length they imperceptibly nuite with. and lose 
themselves in, a barren zone or belt skirting the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains. The Pacific slope, comprising 
the country W. of the Sierra Nevada, includes mari- 
time California, and the best and most fertile portions 
of Oregon and Washington Territory, Like the Atlan- 
tic coast, it is, for the most part, heavily timbered. — 
Rivers. The rivers of the & are of prodigious mag- 
nitude and importance. Of those flowing S. and E. 
the principal are the Mississippi and Missouri, which 
with their tributaries, the Ohio, Arkansas, and Red 
River, give to the interior of the U. S. an extent of in- 
Jand navigation, and a facility of communication, un- 
equalled, perhaps, and certainly not surpassed, in any 
other continent. The Alabama and Appalachicola flow, 
like the Mississippi, into the Gulfot Mexico; the Savan- 
na, Roanoke, Potomac, Susquehanna, Delaware, Hud- 
son, Connecticut, and Penobscot, into the Atlantic; and | 
the Uswego, Cuyahoga, and Maumee, into the great} 
lakes of the St. Lawrence basin. Of the rivers which 
have their sources W. of the ridge of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and their embouchure in the Pacific, or in some 
of its arms, the principal are the Columbia, which falls 
into the Pacitic; the San Joaquin and Sacramento, 
which fall into the great bay of San Francisco; and the 
Colorado, which, with its tributaries, after draining a 
vast extent of country, falls into the Gulf of California. 
Next to the great lakes, in the basin of the St. Law- 
rence, the largest lake within the limits of the U. S. is 
the Great It Lake, in Utah Territory. Lake Cham- 
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The forests of the E. section of this great terri 
tory comprise 140 different kinds of trees, of which about 
80 attain the height of 60 fect and upwards. Among 
them are nnmerous species of oak, ash, pine, the hickory 
and tulip tree, American cypress, the plane, and several 
kinds of magnolia aud walnut. Apples, pears, cherries, 
and plums flourish in the N.; peaches, melons, and 
grapes, in the Middle States; and pineapples. pome- 
granates, figs, almonds, and oranges,in the S. Maize is 
growu from Maine to Louisiana, and wheat throughout 
the Union; tobacco, as tar N. as about Lat. 400, and in 
the W. States S. of Ohio. Cotton is not much raised N. 
of 379 though it grows to 300. Rice is cultivated in 8. 
Carolina, Georgia, Lonisiana, and as far N. as St. Lonis, 
in Missouri. The sngar-cane grows as high as 339 but 
does not thoroughly succeed beyond 3519 30. The vine 
and mulberry-tree grow in various parts of the Union; 
oats, rye, barley, in all the N. and the mountainous 
parts of the S. States; und bemp, flax, and hops, in the 
W. und Middle States, — Zoél. The animal kingdom com- 
prises the buffalo and the musk-ox. The former, though 
its numbers have of late years been greatly redaced, is 
still tound, in the boundless prairies far W. of the Mis- 
sissippi, in very large herds, Among the other quadra- 
peds are the moose, or American elk, the prong-horned 
antelope, the Virginian decr, cougar, black and grizzly 
bears, American tox, (Vulpes fulrus,) raccoon, opossum, 
beaver. skunk, and glutton. Among the birds are the 
white-headed eagle, several vultures, and a great many 
birds common to the whole world, though few of the 
wading species resemble those of Europe. The alligator 
is n native of the S. States, but does not occur N. of the 
Carolinas and the Red River. Cod, mackerel, and salmon 
abound on the shores; and shell-fish are particularly 
abundant in the rivers of the Mississippi basin.— Geol. 
and Min. The White Mountains consist of granite, which 
is also very prevalent in the greater part of New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, The Rocky Mountains and the Sierra 
Nevada consist principally of granite intermixed with 
volcanic matter. Sienite, porphyry, and greenstone occur 
in the N.W. part of the Appalachian chain ; gneiss forms 
the upper regions in New York and New Jersey; most 
of the mountain summits S. of the Juniata river consist 
of silivious sandstone; and talcose mica, chlorite, aud 
other slates, with crystalline limestone and serpentine, 
lie along the W. side of the primary belt, in the middle 
and S. parts of the Union. Blue-limestone, red-sand- 
stone, shales, anthracite, coal-measures, and other tran- 
sition formations, flank these rocks in many places. Sec- 
ondary strata occupy by fur the largest portions of the 
U. F.: but no strata corresponding in date with the 
new red-sandstone or oülitic groups of Europe appear to 
be present. Tertiary formations, many of which abound 
with fossil remains, have been fonud in many parts of 
the Atlantic slope, in Alabama, and in the S. part of the 
Mississippi basin; but they seem to be almost exclu- 
sively confined to these regions. The most extensive 
and remarkable alluvial tract is that around the mouth 
of the Missixsippi. If we except a few small isolated 
fields, all the bituminous coal in the U. S lies W. of the 


plain, between New York and Vermont, is also ot con- 
siderable dimensions, Numerous small lakes occur in 
New York, Maine, and especially in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. The coast of the Atlantic is indented by many 
noble bays, as those of Pussamaquoddy, Massachusetts, 
Delaware, and Chesapeake ; and several extensive and 
sheltered inlets are formed by the islands off the coast, 
the principal of which are Long [sland Sound, near New 
York, and Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, in N. Caro- 
lina. The coast of the Gulf of Mexico has also many 
valuable inlets and back waters, and there are some, 
though fewer, on the shores of the great lakes. The 
great bay of San Francisco, in California, on the Pacific, 
is one of the finest basing anywhere to be met with. 
Altogether, the U. & ia furnished with some of the 
best harbors in the world. — Climate, In a country ex- 
tending through 24 degrees of lat, and nearly 60 of 
lon., the climate m of necessity, vary considerably. 
In the N., along the British frontier, the winter is very 
severe; during this season the snow is sufficiently abun- 
dant in the New England States to admit of the ase of 
sledges, and the ice on the rivers strong enough to bear 
the passage of horses and wagons. In the summer, on 
the contrary, the heat is proportionately oppressive. 
As far S. as New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
the thermometer falls in winter below zero; rising, in 
summer, to nearly 100° Fahr. The climate of the At- 
lantic coast between Lat. 41° and 45° is colder in win- 
ter, and warmer in summer by nearly 10°, than the 
parts of Europe under the same parallels; and even at 
New Orleans, where the summer heats are intense, n 
winter seldom passes without frost. Snow, however, 
rarely falls further S. than Lat. 30°, nor is it often seen 
S.of the Potomac river, except on mountains The mean 
annual temperature of Albany is about 49° Fahr.; of 
New York and Cincinnati, nearly 519; of Philadelphia, 
54°; of Natchez, 659, and of ntonment Brooke, in 
Florida, 729. The prevalent winds are from the N.W., 
S. W., and S.E, The first is by far the driest and coldest, 
and predominates in winter; the second prevails through- 
out the basin of the Mississippi for most part of the 
year, except during about 2 months of the winter sea- 
son. The N E. wind brings moisture, particularly in 
the N. part of the Union. The temperature in the 
country along the Pacific is a good deal higher than 
along the corresponding latitudes on the E. coast. The 
year is there divided into two sensons the wet, extending 


Appalachian chain, where a vast series of conl-beds 
stretch from the mountains W. through Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, and parts of Kentucky and Alabama, into 
the State of Missouri, and even as lar as 200 m. beyond 
the Mississippi. Anthracite coal, or that best suited 
for fuel, lies at the N. extremity of this great field, 
in Pennsylvania, and in the W. of Virginia, the R. 
of Ohio and Illinois. The beds of Pennsylvania like 
wise contain immense and apparently inexhaustible 
stores of mineral vil, or petroleum, which gushes forth 
in streams wherever it finds an outlet. Numerous salt- 
springs exist in New York, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
the W. States. Iron is distributed most abundantly 
through the coal-measures in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee, where the ore contains from 25 to 
33 per cent. of metal. It aso abounds in the N W. States, 
and in one part of Vermont yields 78 per cent. of iron. A 
large proportion of the ore found in this part of the Union 
is magnetic, Lead is next in importance; it is found in 
various places, especially in Missouri, Wisconsin. and IIIi- 
nois, In some parts of Wisconsin the lead ore is so very 
rich us to yield from 60 to 70 per cent. of lead. Copper has 
been found in large deposits in Michigan, in the penin- 
sula which stretches into Lake Superior. Immense sheets 
or walls of native copper occur in some of the mines 
in this district; and it is a curious fact. that, though 
only recently re-discovered, they had evidently been 
opened and wrought, at a remote period, by the Indians. 
Gold has been found in small quantities in certain parts 
of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee, and 
on a large scale in the States and Territories W. of the 
Rocky Mountains. Quicksilver, copper, zinc, manga- 
nese, with lime and building-stone, constitute the other 
chief mineral products.— Agriculture is referred to under 
each State, hence a general summary for the U. S. from 
the census of 1880 is given here. The cereal returns are 
those of 1879, viz., a total of 1,997,717 acres planted in 
barley, 848,439 in buckwheat, 62,368,869 in Indian corn, 
16,144,593 in onts, 1,842,303 in rye, and 35,430, i 
wheat. The prod, in bush. was: barley, 44,11 
buckwheat, 11,817, Indian corn, 1, 754,861,535; oats, 
407,858,999; rye, 19,831,595; and wheat, 459,479, 505.— 
Manuf. und Com. Protected by duties on foreign im- 
portations, manufactures have had, during the last few 
years, remarkable development. The principal are 
hollow-ware, rolled iron, steel. Bessemer and other kinds, 
steam-ougines and machinery, carriages, agricultural 


from April to November; and the dry. In the former, 
the rains are frequent and heavy. In the S. parts of | 
the coast the dry season commences sooner and cons) 
tinues longer thun in those more to the N.--Vegetuble} 


implements, cotton and woollen goods, silks, leather, 
boots and shoes, harness, pottery, &e., India-rubber 
gvorls, paper, vil-cloth, Kc. The following is asummary 
of the imports and exports during the fiscal year 1581: 
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Countries, Importa. 


Dollars. 

United Kingdom (England, Scot- 

land, and Ireland)...................481.135,078 174,403,738 
——— „ 94,197,451 60,806,375 
Germany. 70,188, 22 52,989,181 
West Indies: 

Cuba aud Porto Rico........ 

British West Indies 

Hayti aud Sau Domingo.. 

French Wert Indies... 

Dutch West ludies 

Danish West Indies... 


otal.............. 


British N. American Provinces 39,512,876, 35.041.947 
Brazil... ————— — . 9,252,415) 52.7 82.5536 
Belgium. — 99 .— 9 - 9873262331 12,600,485 
China, including Hong Kong.. 8,364,554) 24,717,557 
Netherlands ........... ................. 26,352,507) 5,802,306 
Kast Indies: 

Hritish East Indies. 

Dutch Kast Indies 

Portuguese Bast In 


5,276,513) 

1,555,621) 

10,18 

n 7 
8 30,030,659, 84.219.552 
= = 


| 
858,069! 18,012,206 
1,728,786, 7,249,811 
— |_ 61,610 
— 25313,0207 


„ 9,018,875) 11,643,987 
| 11,171,238 8,317,802 
16.025.884 2.887,88 
1255447 5,903,995 

1,468,976! 14,217,600 
6,383,134) 5,991,590 
1 6,001,817 


9,159,423 
2,088,302 
5,533,000 | 
5,669,240 

402,979 
4,164,063 


3,602,906 


Italy. ....................... 
— w o 


Japan........ —— cosose 
United States of Columbi 
Veneznela ....... aseense 
Spanish possessions, except Cubs, 
and Purto RIC. e 
British possessions inAustralasia 
Hawaimn Islands... s 
Argeutine Republic... 
Denmark .. 
VUruguay................. seeese ve 
Central American states an 
British Honduras, 
Portugai...... ...... 


Guianas : 
British Gulaua . . 
Dutch Gulann . „5 % 402.519 
French QGuimua.......... " 65,865) 3,103; 


Total............................... br. 40 2,829,690 | 
Sweden and Norway. 


6,725,505, 
2778112 
2,427,563 
6,292,530 
1,614012 


eee 


1723447 2,424,074 
249. 


3406296 947,806 


2,470,592! 1,606,334 

2,255,412) 1,415,611 

1,499399, 1,582,307 

s : 1.6180 1,435,970 
Gibraltar... e DT 17,616 
All other countries and ports, not! | 
elsewhere speciñed......... 2400,83 4997185 


Total... . . . ., 902377 S46 642,664,628 
Government, The several States of the Union, so far as 
their interual affairs are concerued, are sovereign and 
independent, while for the common interests of all, they 
delegate a portion of their powers to a central govern- 
ment, whose edicts and laws, so long as they are not in 
conflict with the Constitution (see CONSTITUTION), are 
Paramount to State anthony. The goverument con- 
sists of three branches, tho legislative, executive, and 
judicial, The executive power is vested in a president 
(see Paesipent, and Erector), The natioual legislature 
consists of a Congress, com of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives (see Congress). The judiciary 
consists of a Supreme Court, with 1 chief-justice and 8 
assistant-justices, appointed by the President for life, 
and district judges in each district, The Supreme Court 
has jurisdiction in all cases arising under Coustitu- 
tion, laws, and treaties of the U. &; causes affecting 
ambassadors and consuls, of admiralty and jurisdiction ; 
controversies to which the U, &. is u party, or aa between 
a State and the citizens of another State, citizens of 
different States, or citizens and foreign States, It has 
— jurisdiction in State cases, or those affecting 
am or consuls—in others appellate, A person 
may be tried for treason, both against the Federal gov- 
erninent, and against the State of which he ia n citizen. 
The President can reprieve or a person con- 
dem ned by a Federal court; but no power to inter- 
fere with the judgments of State tribunals. Besides the 
Supreme Court, there are Cincutr Courts, District 
Courts, and a Court or CI uus, g. v.; all the other 
courts are established by the authorities of the several 
States, and their organization differs according to the 
State laws.— Education and Religion. Public instruc- 
tion iw nowhere more extensively diffnsed than in the 
Union; and the education in the common schools ix of 
the best description, The attention paid to the educa- 
tion of the people, and the liberal provision made to in- 
sure that grand object, is most creditable to American 
legislation. Almost everywhere the primar senasis 
are == chap by a property tax, and almost e 
States lave school funds in addition, the income of 
which is distributed among the towns in proportion to 
the number of pupils educated, The total sum expended 
for the public schools in 1880 was $83,940,289; and the 
school fund amounted to nearly $125,000,000; and the 
total number of enrolled pupils nearly 10,000,000, The 
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Press is very active, and in no country, perhaps. nre 
periodical publications (which numbered nearly 10,000 
in 1882) so widely cirenlated, Religion is free from any 
interference of either the Federal or State government, 
aud all denominations exist in entire freedom upon the 
voluntary principle, Under the heads uf the respective 
States will be found religious and edacational statisties: 
and also an account of the benevolent, literary, and 
scientific institutions of the U. &., which are generally 
State institutions, The exceptions are the Smithsonian 
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Institute (q.r.), American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and military and naval academies and 
hospitals —Army. Relying upon volunteers in case of 
emergency, the policy of the country has ever been con- 
trary to the maintenance of a strong military force in 
time of peace, The national army, under the command 
of the President, consisted, in 1790, of 1,260 men. In 
1861, its numbers were 14,000, and those who took part 
with the Confederates, or were disbanded in the Son: 
federate States, reduced the number to about 5,000, 
April 15, 1861, 75,000 volunteers were called out: May 4, 
64,000; July and Dec., 1861, 500,000; July 1, 1862, 300,- 
000; August 4, 1862, 300,000; summer of 1863, 00,000; 
Feb. 1, 1864, 500,000 ;—total, 2,089,748 This vast army 
was raised by volunteering, by enlistment in the regular 
army, and by drafts or cohseriptions, and in some 
measure by bounties uf $300 to $1,000 to ench volunteer. 
The negro troops recruited in the seceded or slave States, 
in Oct., 1863, numbered 38,707, and increased in numbers 
to the end of the war. In 1882, the numerical strength 
of the army was about 25,000 enlisted men, divided into 
25 regiments of infantry, lu uf cavalry, aod 5 of artillery, 
besides a corps of engineers, &c. The chief officers of 
the army are: the general (in 1882, Wm. T. Sherman), 
annual salary, $13,000; the lieutenant-general (Philip 
H. Sheridan), $11,500; 3 major-generals, $7,500 each ; 
and 6 brigadier-generals, $4,500 each. The U. S is 
divided into 4 military divisions, which ure respectively 
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under the command of the lieutenant-general and the 
3 major-generals, By Act of Congress of July 16, 1870, 
the army was reduced to the limit of 30,000 men, which 
has since been again reduced to about 25,000 men. 
There are numerous arsenals and mannfactories of arms 
at Springfield, Mass.; Philadelphia and Pittsburg, Pa., 
&c. The Military Academy at West Point, New York, 
educates cadets, nominated from cach State by members 
of Congress, and appointed by the President, who receive 
commissions as officers in the army.—Nery. Since the 
end of the civil war the U. S. navy has been considerably 
reduced, and for several years much tieglected. It had 
become weak and inefficient, and was poorly and meanly 
supplied. In 1881 aud 1882, however, this important 
branch of the national service excited public attention 
to a large extent; and it may be surely expected that 
before long the U. S. navy will again become worthy 
of n great nation. In 1882 there were 140 vessels on the 
navy list, 25 of which were mere tugs, with a large num- 
ber of others entirely useless. The chief officers on the 
active list are the admiral (in 1882, David D. Porter). 
annoal salary, $13,000; vice-admiral, salary. $0,000 
when at sea, and $8,000 when on shore duty; 12 rear- 
admirals, each $6,000 at sea, and $4,000 on shore duty; 
25 commodores, 50 captains, and 90 commanders.— 
Finances, The receipts of the Government for the fis- 
cal year 1881 were as follow 


From customs................ 
From internal revenue sse —.— 
From taxes on circulation and deposits 

of national banks, eee 
From miscellaneous source: 


198,159.76 02 
125,261,489 51 
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During the same period the expenditures were : 


For interest on the public debt,.......... $82,508,741 18 
For pensions ast 60,059,279 62 
For military establishment 40,466,460 55 
For naval establishment... 15,686,071 66 
For civil @X pennies... teste · : 17,041,177 19 
For foreign intercourse. — 1,093,054 92 
For Indiansa............. 6,514,161 09 
For miscellaneous..... 46,442,441 38 


Totali........................................ 52000. 7 12.887 59 
Leaving a surplus of 100,069,404 98 


Of the amount of surplus revenves for the year, 
SIA. GN Ol remained in the Treasury at the close of 
the year, The remainder, $49,492,551.05, was applied to 
the = or redemption of obligitions of the Uni- 
ted States, all of which were interest-bearing, except 
the comparatively small amount of $109.001.0> of Irac- 
tional notes. This excess of revenue promises to cone 
tinue, unless important reductions be made in the 
customs tariff. or in the total repeal of the income 
derived from the revenue law. 

The following statement shows the assets und liabili- 
ties of the U. S. Treasury on January 1, 1851 and 1352: 
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seses neeneescsesr ene 


48,190,518 00 
. 2,769,057 32 
Silver ballion ............ - 
Gold certificates. 


United States notes 
National bank notes, 
its in nat. banka... 
Nickel and minor coins.. 
Fractional currency...... 
Redeemed bonds, etc... 


983.768 98 $33,304,971 98 


Liawnarisa, January 1, 1882. 


$4,918,252 04 
22,521,325 87 


| January 1, 11. 


Disbursing officers........ 
Fund for redeeming 
notes of nation! banks 
fuiled, in liquidation 
or reducing circula- 
tion... .. e 
Five per cent. fund for 
redeeming national 
bank-notes................ 
Other funds in nature 
of trusts................... 
Gold certifticntes..... 
Silver certificates......... 
Clearing-house certif ‘te. 
Matured bonds at int'st 29,958,220 89 25,508,231 71 
Balapce........................| 195,786,356 82) 145,112,315 82 


$288.983.768 98)$333,204,971 98 


29,202,678 10 


16,551,073 83 


6,127,744 61 
5,188,120 00 
68,675,230 00 
9,590,000 00 


Natimal Debt. Ou January 1, 1882, the Secretary of the 
Treasury gave the statement of the public debt of the 
U. S. as follows: 


Bonds at 414 per cent . . 
Bonds at 4 per cent.... .. . 
Bonds at 31⁄4 per cent. 
Retunding 4 per cent. certificutes....... 
Navy pension fund. . . 
Interest on above. . . . . . . .. 
Debt on which interest had ceased....., 
Interest on ume. . . .... . . . . 
Demand and legul-tender notes. seses 
Clearing-House certificates,.............. 
Gold certificates... .. . . 
Silver certificates, 
Fractional Currency........ — 
Unclaimed Pacific road interest... 


Less cash in the Treas: 253,877,980 76 


Net debt. +. $1,765,401,717 09 


Hist, The settlements and carly history of the varions 
colonies which now constitute this Republic will be 
found under the head of the different States and Terri- 
tories. (See also AMERICA.) The first effort ata anion of 
the colonies was in 1643, when the settlements in Massa- 
chnsetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut formed a confederacy for mutual defence against 
the French, Dutch, and Indians, under the title of The 
United Colonies of New England, They experienced 
the benefits of united action in 1754, when an English 
grant of lands to the Ohio Company brought on the 
French and Indian war. George Washington was sent 
on his first expedition, to remonstrate with the French 
authorities ; and the colonies being advised to unite for 
general defence,a plan for a general government of all 
the English colonies was drawn up by min Frank- 
lin; bat it was rejected by both the colonies and the 
British Eemere ay tho colonies, who wished to 
preservo their separate independonce, and by thè crown 
from a jealousy of their united strength, The colonists, 
however, took an active part in tbe war. Under Major 


$250,000,000 00 
738,772,650 00 
50 1.18.00 00 

575,250 00 


14,000,000 00 
14,814,377 85 
11,628,265 26 
714,985 31 
346,740,936 00 
9,590,000 00 
5,188,120 00 
08.67 5. 20 00 
7.475.926 92 
7.25 51 


$2,018,869,097 85 


——— 
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Washington, they joined General Braddock in his nn- 
fortunato expedition against Fort Du Qnesne, now 
Pittsburg: and they powerfully aided in the reduction 
of Louisburg, Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and Niagara. 
In 1761, the enforcement of the Navigation Act against 
illegal traders, by general search-warrants, caused a 
strong excitement against the English government, 
especially in Boston. In 1765, the passing of an act of 
parliament for collecting a colonial revenue by stamps 
cansel general indignation, and led to riots. In 17 

the Stamp Act was repealed; but in 1767, duties were 
levied on glass, paper, printers’ colors, and ten. This 
renewed attempt met with a general resistunce, and 
cargoes of tea were thrown into the harbor of Boston. 
To punish this measure, Parliament passed the Boston 
Port Bill, 1774, by which the chief town of New Eng- 
land was no longer a port of entry, and its trade trans- 
ferred to Salem. To enforce the act of the govt., a fleet 
conveying 10,000 troops was sent from England, while 
the colonists prepared to resist the unconstitutional 
assumptions of the mother country. The first encoun- 
ter took place at Lexington, April 19. 1775. A congress 
of the colonics assembled at Philadelphia, which re- 
solved to raise an army of 20,000 men, and appointed 
George Washington commander-in-chief. June 17, Bun- 
ker Hill, in Charleston, near Boston, where 1,500 Ameri- 
cans had hastily intrenched themselves, was taken by 
assanit by the British troops, but with so heavy a loss 
(1,054) that the defeat had for the Provincials the moral 
effect of a victory, After a winter of great privatious, 
the British were compelled to evacuate Boston, carry- 
ing away in their fleet to Halifax 1.500 loyal families. 
The British government now put forth a strong effort 
to reduce the colonies to submission, An army of 
65,000 men, including 17,000 German auxiliaries (© Hes- 
sians”), was sent, under the command of Sir William 
Howe, to put down this * wicked rebellion.” On the 7th 
of June, 1776, Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, offered a 
resolution in Congress, declaring that * the united colo- 
nies are, and ought to be, free and independent States; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance tu the Brit- 
ish crown; and that all political connection between 
them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved.” This resolution, after an earnest 
debate, was adopted by the votes of 9 out of 13 colonies, 
A committee, consisting of Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robt. 
R. Livingston, was instructed to prepare a declaration 
in accordance with the above resolution; and on the 
4th of July, 1776, the Declaration of Independence (q v.) 
received the assont of the delegates of the colonies, 
which thus dissolved their allegiance to the British 
crown, and declared themselves tree and independent 
States, under the general title of the hiriven United 
States of America. The first campaign of the war was dis- 
astrous for the Americans, and for the moment the pros- 
pects of the cause of freedom looked gloomy. But in 
the midst of the general despondency, Washington, sus- 
tained by the firmness of Congress, maintained his forti- 
tude and confidence in final success. Carefully watching 
the opportunity to retrieve the credit of the American 
army, he defeated the British forces at Trenton, Dec. 25, 
1776; and his exploits in the following campaigus re- 
vived the spirit of the nation, and confounded and dis- 
mayed the enemy. In 1780, England sent an additional 
force of 35,000 troops, and a strong effort was made to 
subjugate the Carolinas, where the war became of a 
bitter partisan character, and was conducted with spirit 
by Sumter, Marion, and other Southern chieftains, 
Lord Cornwallis, with a large army, marched from 
Charleston, through North Carolina, and arrived in 
Virginia, where he was confronted by Lafayette, Wayne, 
and Steuben. In the meantime, Admiral de Terney 
had arrived upon the coast with a powerful French 
fleet, and 6,000 soldiers of the élite of the French army, 
under Count de Rochambeau. Cornwallis was obliged 
to fortify himself at Yorktown, blockaded by the fleet 
of Count de Grasse, and besieged by the allied army of 
French and Americans, waiting for Sir Henry Clinton 
to send him relief from New York. October 19, 1781, 
he was compelled to surrender his army of 7,000 men— 
an event which produced such a change of feeling in 
England as to canso the resignation of the ministry, and 
the dispatch of General Sir Guy Carleton to New York 
with an offer of terms of peace. The preliminaries were 
signed at Paris, November 30, 1782; und on September 
8, 1783, perce was concluged between England and 
France, Holland, and America. The independence of 
each of the several States was acknowledged, with a 
liberal settlement of territorial boundaries. In April, 
a cessation of hostilities had been proclaimed, and the 
American army disbanded; New York, which had been 
held by the English through the whole war, was evac- 
uated, November 25th; and on December 23d, General 
Washington took leave of bis companions in arms, and 
resigned into the hands of Congress his commission as 
commander. In 1787, a national convention met at 
Philadelphia, May 14, and after four months’ delibera- 
tion adopted the present Constitution of the U. S., and 
submitted it to the people for ratification. After a 
thorough discussion, Listing in some of the States for 2 
or 3 years, the Constitution was accepted by all of them; 
first by Delaware, December 7, 1787, and lastly by Rhode 
Island, May 27, 1790. During the war which, at the be- 
ginning of this century, raged against France, the com- 
merce of this Republic was highly prosperons, her ships 
enjoying much of the carrying-trade of Europe; but in 
May, 1806, England declared a blockade from Brest to 
the Elbe, and Napoleon, in November, decreed the 
blockade of (he coasts of the United Kingdom. Ameri- 


car vessels were captured by both parties, and were 
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searched by British ships for British snbjects; and men, 
suspected of having been born on British soil were in 
accordance with the doctrine, once a subject always a 
suhject—impressed into the naval service. Even Ameri- 
can men-of-war were not excepted from this process. The 
British frigate Leopurd meeting the American frigate 
Corsa peake, demanded four of her men, aud on refusal, 
fired into her, and the surprised Chesapeake struck ber 
flay. British ships were hereupon forbidden U. S. harbors. 
The French decrees, prejudicial to neutral commerce, 
were revoked in 1510; but those of the English continued, 
a source of loss and irritation, while hundreds of A meri- 
can citizens were in forced service in British vessels, 
The teerling was increased Ly a night encounter between 
the American frigate resident and the British sloop-of- 
war Little Belt, May 16, 1811. In April, 1812, an embar- 
go Was aguin declared by Congress, preparatory to a dec- 

ion of war against Great Britain, July 19, for which 


Congress voted to raise 25,000 enlisted soldiers, 50,000 
volunteers, and 100,000 militia, (See Mapison). The 
treaty of Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814, put an end to this war, 

from the beginning, had been very distasteful to 
the majority of the people of New Eugland; but betore 
the news of peace could cross the Atlantic, a British 
army, 12,000 strong, landed in Louisiana and made an 
attack on New Orleans, defended by Andrew Jackson 
with 5,000 men, chiefly militia, The attack was re- 
pulsed, January 8, 1815, with a Joss to the British of 
2,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners, while the eutire 
American loss was but 71. From that time, and with- 
ont excepting the period of the Mexican war (1545-45), 
for which see Mexico and TEXAS, the history of this 
country was oue of almost uninterrupted prosperity 


till the breaking out of the great Civil War, at the! 


commencement of the year 1561, for which see Srcrs- 
SION. This gigantic struggle was bronght to an end in 
1565, at an immense cost of blood and treasure. But 
great as was the struggle has also been its fruit, since it 
resulted in the total abolition of slavery, and the open- 
ing of u nobler career than ever before entered upon by 
the American people. — Jup. The progress of popula 
tion in the U. S. (see IMMIGRATION) has been rapid be- 
yond any previous example in history. Up to the pres- 
ent time, 10 decennial censuses have been taken, which 
give the following results: 1790, pop. 3,929,8: S 
pop. 5,305,937 ; 1810. pop. 7.289.814; 1820, pop. 9,638, 
1530, pop. 12,866,020; 1840, pop. 17,069,453; 1850, pop. 
23,191,876; 1860, pop, 31,445,080; 1870, pop. 38,555,983 ; 
1880, pop. 50,155,783. For list of 245 cities of the U. &, 
with pop. exceeding 10,000, census 1580, see back of 
title page. 

PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED States. 


James Knox Polk. 
Zachary Taylor. 
Millard Fillmore, 
Franklin Pierce. 
„James Buchanan, 
Abraham Lincoln, 
Andrew Johnson. 
Ulysses 8. Grant. 


1789. George Washington. | 1845. 
1797, John Adams, 
1801. Thomas Jefferson. 
1809. James Madison. 
1817. James Monroe. 
1825. John Quincy Adams. 
1829, Andrew Jackson. 
1837. Martin Van Buren. 
1841. Wm. Henry Harrison. Rutherford B. Haves. 
1841. John Tyler. 1881. Jas. Abram Gurfield. 
1881. Chester Allen Arthur. 
So exhaustive is our treatment upon all subjects per- 
taining to the U.S. throughout this work, in expositions 
of its geography, history, natural history, products aud 
resources, political and constitutional system and 
economy, laws, &c., &c., that we have only here given 
a summary of matters pertaining to the country as a 
whole. See also pages 2429 and 2431. 
U'nitive, a. [Fr. unitif, from L. Lat. unitirus.] Pro- 
ducing union or unity, 
U'nitize, v.a. To reduce to a whole; to form into a unit. 
Unity, n. [Fr. unité; Lat. unitas, from unus, one.) The 
state of being one; oneness. — Concord ; conjunction; 
oneness of sentiment, affection, opinion, or behavior; 
agreement; uniformity ; as, unity of parties, unity of 
doctrine, 
( Math.) The abstractexpression forany unitwhatsoever. 
(Fine Arts.) That proper balance of composition or col- 
or in a work of art which produces a perfectly harmo- 
nious effect, and to which all parts of the work conduce, 
(Law.) An agreement or coincidence of certain quali- 
ties in the title of a joint-estate or an estate in Common, 
In a joint-estate there must exist four unities: that of 
interest, for a joint-tenant cannot be entitled to one pe- 
riod of duration or quantity of interest in lands, and the 
other to a different; one cannot be a tenant for life, and 
the other for years ; that of title, and, therefore, their es- 
tates must be created by one and the same act; that of 
time, for their estutes must be vested at one and the 
same period, as well as by one and the same title; and, 
lastly, the unity of possession: hence, joint-tenants are 
seized per my et per tout, or by the half or moiety and 


by all: that is, each of them has entire possession as 
well of every parcel as of the whole. Co-partners must 
have the unities of interest, title, and possession. In 
tenancies in common, the unity of possession is alone 
required.— Bouvier, 

W nity, in Minocis, a twp, of Piatt co. 

Unity, in Muine, a post-township of Waldo co., 33 m. 
N.E. of Augusta, 

Unity, in Maryland, a post-village of Montgomery co., 
30 m. S. W. of Baltimore, 

Unity, in New Humpshire, a post-township of Sullivan 

40 m. N.W. of Concord. 

Unity, in Ohio, a post-village and township of Colum- 
Diana co., 35 m. N. of Steubenville. 

Unity, in Pennsylvania, a township of Weetmoreland 
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U'nivalve, a. [Lat. unus, one, and valvæ, valves.] 
(Z él.) Having one valve only: — a term applied to 
those molluses the shell of which is composed of one 
piece, and which is generally convoluted spirally, as in 
the snail. U. shells are mostly thin. 

U’nivalve, n. [Lat. unus, and valra, a valve.) (ZodT.) 
A shell which consists of only one piece. They are 
mostly the shells of gastere 
podons molluscs, but some 
cephalopodous molluscs also 
have univalve shells, as the 
argonaut and nautilus, and 
even animals belonging to 
other divisions of the animal 
kingdom, particularly a few 
anuelides, as Serpula, and the 
Foraminifera, There is, how- 
ever, a difference in the sti uc- 
ture of the shells, as well as 
of the animals to which they 
belong. A naturalist knows 
by the mere shell, recent or 
fossil, the group to which the 
creature belonged, of which it 
was once the covering; he can 
not only tell the shell of a 
formminifer or an annelid from 
that of a mulluse, and distin- 
guish the shell of acephalopod 
from that of a gasteropod, but he can even decide as to 
the order of gasterupods, and point ont with certainty 
some of the habits of the animal. See BIVALVE, Gas- 
TEROPODA, MOLLUSCA. 

—lIlaving one valve only. 

ivalv'ular, a. One-valved; as, a unival»ular peri- 

Arp. 

Univers’al, a. [Fr. universel ; Lat. universalis — unus, 
and verto, rertus, to turn.] Extending to, or compre- 
bending the whole number, quantity, or spuce: unlim- 
ited: as, unirersal prosperity. — Combined into one 
whole; pertaining to nll or the whole; total; constitut- 
ing or considered as a whole; as, the universal Church, 
i. e., the Church of God thronghout the world. 

( Log.) Applied to a proposition in which what is predi- 
cated is declared to apply to everything comprehended 
in it; as, all men are mortal. A U. proposition may be 
either affirmative or negative; as, all men are subject to 
death; no man is perfect. It is opposed to a particular, 
which asserts or denies something of some, implying that 
the others are, or may be, left unspoken of; as, some men 
are handsome ; some animals cannot live in this country. 

—n (Log.), A general notion framed by the human in- 
tellect and predicated of many things, on the ground of 
their possessing common properties, — as animal, which 
may be predicated of man, horse, lion, &c.— Worcester. 

Universa lian, a. Pertaining or having reference to 
Universalism. 

Univers‘alism,n. (Theol.) The doctrine or belief 
held by the Universalists. 

Univers‘alists, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A religious de- 
Domination whose principal tenet consists in the uni- 
versality of the atonement, or that all men will finally 
be saved, as opposed to those who hold the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, The grounds on which their faith 
in the final salvation of all men rests are derived, they 
believe, from reason and trom Scripture; and when they 
appeal to the latter, it is, they say, to the spirit and de- 
sign of the Gospel as well as to particular passages. 
They argue, that when an infinitely wise, holy, and 
benevolent God resolved to create man, it could only be 
with a view to his everlasting good; that if hedid allow 
him to be tempted and fall, it must have been because 
he foresaw that through sorrow and suffering man 
could rise to higher degrees of perfection; that there- 
fore all punishment (or what. with our limited knowl- 
edge, we conceive to be such) is of necessity designed as 
a remediu] agent, and not intended to satisfy God's in- 
dignation as a sovereign at the disobedience of his sub- 
jects; that no other view of the subject is compatible 
with the scriptural, and especially the New Testament 
representation of God as “ Father,” or with the oft-re- 
peated declaration (in various terms) that Jesus Christ 
Was a propitiation for the sins of the whole world. U. it 
may be observed, generally differ from the prevalent 
bodies of Christians in other important doctrines, though 
it is not because of such differences that they have re- 

~ ceived their name, nor is it necessary to merit the name 
that one should share these differences. Most of them 
agree with Unitarians—but there are eminent examples 
to the contrary—in rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity; 
they are also Pelagian in the matter of original sin, and 
reject the notion that the new birth is something super- 
natural. The L. believe that their main doctrine is 
found in the earliest Christian writings —and during 
the three first centuries of the Christian æra was the 
prevailing belief of the Christian Church, and it had 
supporters in most of the countries into which the Re- 
formation penetrated. Nor has it wanted illustrious 
adherents belonging tothe Church of England, and to 
the French Protestant and German churches; — indeed 
it may safely be asserted that the free mind in all ages 
is disposed to look favorably upon the doctrine of uni- 
versal restoration to holiness and happiness of all fallen 
intelligences, whether human or angelic. In the year 
1770, the Rev. Johu Murray became a propagator of 
Universalist views; and since his time, an organized 
body has sprung up, which contains many able, learn- 
ed, and pious divines, There are now in the U. S. about 
1,280 societies, owning about 1,000 churches, and minis- 
tered to by about 750 preachers. These societies have 
under their patronage 11 institutions of learning, im 


Fig. 2553. 
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cluding 3 colleges and 8 academies, and they support 
7 periodicals. Various missionary, tract, nud Suuday- 
N associations are also employed in teaching and 
propagating their views, that iu the end, “God shall be 
ali in all.” 

Universality, Univers’alness, n. [Fr. univer- 
sala] State or quality of being universal; the state 
of extending to, and comprehending, the whole; un- 
limited reach or application ; as, the universality of sin. 

Univers‘alize, v.a. To nike universal; to generalize. 

Universally, adv. In a universal manner; in a man- 
ner to reach to and include all, without exception; with 
extension to the whole, 

Universe, n. (Fr. univers, from Lat. universus — unus, 
and verto, versus, to turn.) The world; the collective 
name of heaven aud earth, and all that belougs to 
them; the whole system of created things. 

University, „, Fr. université; Lat. universitas, the 
whole of anything. as contrasted with its parts.) This 
name, in Europe, usually denotes an establishtnent for 
the purpose of instruction in some or all of the most 
important branches of science and literature, and hav- 
ing the power of conferring certain honors or digu 8 
termed degrees. (See Decree.) About the beginning 
of the 12th century, Paris became the resort of learned 
men, who, by means of teaching and public lectures, in- 
fused new life into the existing schools. The brilliant 
lectures of Abelard and Lombardus attracted immense 
crowds from all parts of Europe, and local immunities 
and other advantages came to be accorded to the teach- 
ers and pupils by the city, which well appreciated the 
advantuyes of this great resort. The continually in- 
creasing number of teachers and students rendered it 
expedient to adopt some form of government, in order 
that their labors might be carried on with some degree 
of regularity cordingly, the university appears 
to have been incorporated towards the end of the 12th 
century, At first it comprised only the faculty of arts; 
but subsequently those of divinity, canon law, and 
medicine arose. The papal and royal privileges subse- 
qnently conceded did not create the faculties which 
they then publicly protected; but in this way the uni- 
versities came to form integral parts of the Church and 
State, and subject to their control. Philip Augustus, 
by his ordinance of 1200, granted to the V. exemption 
from the ordinary tribunals and prohibited the citizens, 
under the severest penalties, from molesting the sta- 
dents. Subsequent kings of France conferred addi- 
tional privileges, and by various enactments, teachers 
and students were exempted from all customs, taxes, or 
personal burdens; were not liable to arrest, to seizure 
or confiscation of goods, and were especially exempted 
from being summoned out of Paris on any legal process. 
Nor were the popes behind the kings in their gifts to the 
universi and Innocent IV. declared that no sentence 
of excommunication, suspension, or interdict against 
the university, or any of its members, should have 
effect without special license of the Apostolic See. It thus 
soon became the most distinguished seminary of educa- 
tion in Kurope, and was resorted to by students from 
all parts. lu 1453 the number of students amounted to 
25,000, and when Joseph Scaliger was a student, it had 
reached 30,000. When the teachers and students came 
te torm one body, the division into nations originated, 
which division must have been of great benefit at the 
ti when students came from all parts of Europe to 
one U. At the head of each nation was a procurator, 
selected from among themselves, whose duty it was to 
protect their rights and privileges, and see that all its 
regulations were duly observed. The four nations of the 
Paris U. were: — I. The French, including Spaniards, 
Italians, Greeks, &c.; 2. The Picard, comprising the 
N.E. of France and the Netherlands; 3. The Norman; 
and 4, The English, called afterwards the German, in- 
cluding English, 3co ish, Germans, Poles, &c. The 
university of Bologn ntesta the palm of antiqnity 
with that of Paris. It first became tamous through the 
teaching of Irnerius in the early part of the 12th cen- 
tory. His lectures on Roman law attracted a great 
number of pupils, and he is considered to have origi- 
nated a grand revolution in the legislation of Europe. 
His successors were men of ability, and for several cen- 
turies after, the university of Bologna continued to be 
celebrated for its legal learning, and to be flocked to by 
students from all parts. The first universities tounded | 
in Germany were those of Prague, 1345, and Vienna, 
1365. Universities were now expressly established, and 
not left to grow up of themselves, as betore. For several 
centuries the popes continued to found these institutions, 
and exercise the right of protecting and superintend- 
ing them. Monarchs who wished to establish a univer- 
sity requested the papal confirmation, aud submitted to 
the authority which the Roman See arrogated over 
them. The unhappy Thirty Years’ War did much in- 
jury to the German nniversities; but since that period 
they have made rapid advances, beyond those of any 
other country. The character of life at the German 
universities is such that the student ever after recalls it 
with fondness. An amount of freedom and liberty is 
enjoyed there to which they are afterwards strangers, 
and the students are very jealous of their privileges. 
The liberal principles which have from time to time 
animated Germany have been manifested in a particu- 
Jar degree by the students at the universities ; and there 
have not been wanting attempts on the part of the gov- 
ernments to cnrtul their liberties. In a German uni- 
versity there are usnally ordinary and extraordinary 
professers, and docentes or licentiates. The ordinary 
profexscre ure those who form the great body of the 
teaching staff. In most universities they are appointed 
by the government, have general jurisdiction over the 
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students, and make the provisions respecting instruc- 
tion. They divido themselves into four faculties, each 
having a dean chosen by themselves from their own 
number. The whole constitute the senate, at the head 
of which is the rector, who is chosen annually. The 
extraordinary professors are usually persons who have 
distinguished themselves in some particular branch or 


branches, and whose services the government wishes to U 


retain. They receive small salaries, and are the persons 
looked to to fill vacancies among the ordinary protas- 
sors. The docentes are those who, after undergoing an 
examination, have obtained liberty to teach. Any per- 
son muy request to be examined in this way, aud if 
found qualined, is entitled to be licensed. The docentes 
receive no salaries; but from among them the extraor- 
dinary professors are usually selected. Every person in 
these three classes can lecture upou whatever subject 
he pleases, the professors being only obliged to deliver 
lectures also in the branches for which they are specially 
appointed. Hence, very otten three or four courses uf 
lectures are delivered on the same subject, and theolo- 
gians will be found lecturing on pétftics, philosophers 
on questions in theology, and so on. The German stu- 
dent is usually left at fall liberty to choose the lectures 
which he will attend; and be is subject to no official ex- 
amination during bis term of stin The only regula- 


tion is, that, in case of most sciences, he is required to, U 


attend certain lectures, and to study full three years, 
if he wishes to practise a profession, Ke. The student's 
examinations commence after he has finished his course 
of study, or on entering on úa profession; and are very 
severe for one wishing to become a clergyman, physi- 
cian, lawyer, statesman, or teacher of a superior school. 
These examinations are both oral and written, and the 
successive steps of promotion are attended with new ex- 
amtnations. The English universities were founded on 
the model of the U. of Paris. The two most celebrated 
have been spoken of under their respective names. (See 
CAMBRIDGE and OXFORD.) In the U. States there are, 
properly speaking, no U. Similar institutions indeed 
exist, but they are re commonly known under the 
name of colleges; having more or less closely connected 
with them schools of law, theology, medicine, and physi- 
calscience. Such institutions do not partake of the sense 
of a U. as understood on the continent of Europe, nor 
do they form corporate bodies after the English model. 
Organizations there are, too., Which distinctively claim the 
title of U. Such are the State U., endowed by grauts of 
land by government for educational purposes; as, for 
instance, the Michigan State University. These insti- 
tutions bear a generic relationship in the grand feature 
of being independent of denominational control, und 
of forming, as it were, the apex of a system of normal 
and common education, while, at the same time, differ- 
ing from one another in many minor characteristics. 
As to the U. of New York, see New Lokk (City); and 
that of Pennsylvania, see PHILADELPHIA. See nlso, HAR- 
VARD, YALE, CORNELL, and SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, &C. 

a. (Fr. untroque; Lat. unus, one, and vox, 
vocis, u voice, a word.| Having one meaning only, asa 
word; — correlative to unequivocal. — Having one nni- 
son of sound. — Certain; regular; pursuing always one 
tenor; as, univocal conformity. —Browne. 

Univ’oeally, adv. lu an univocal manuer ; in one 
term: in one sense. — In one tenor. 

To disjoint; to sever or dislocate, as 
the joints, 

Unjust’, a. Acting contrary to justice, or to the stand- 
ard of right established by the divine law; as, au unjust 
person — Not equitable; wrongful; coutrary to justice 
and righ s, an unjust act. 

Unjus'tifiable, a. That cannot be justified or proved 
to be right; not to be vindicated or defended. 

Unjust‘ly, a. In an unjust manner. 

Unkempt', a. Uncombed; dishevelled. (o) 

Unken ‘nel, v.a. To drive from a kennel, hole, or cov- 
ert, as a fox. — To release from a kennel or kennels, as 
hounds.— To start frum secrecy or hiding, as w mystery. 

Unkind', a. Wanting in kindness or benevolence; not 
favorable or obliging; cruel; harsh; unnatural; as, 
unkind treatment, 

Unkind'ly, a. Not kind or complaisant, —Unfa- 
vorable; unpropitious; malignant; as, unkindiy 
weather, 

—Unnatural; contrary to natural laws; as, an unkindly 
crime, ner. 

—adr. Without Kindness, complaisance, or affection ; 
harshly; cruelly ; us, he treats his wite unkindly.—Un- 
naturally ; in a manner contrary to nature; as," Works 
of nature... unkindly mixed,’ — Milton, 

Unkind’'ness, n. Absence of kindness; quality of be- 
ing unkind; want of natural sympathy or affection; 
disfavor; disobliging treatment; harshness. 

Unknown, „%%“, d. Not having knowledge of; as, 
an unknown place or persou,—Greater than is imagined ; 
as, an unknown advantage.—Not having cohabited with; 
as,“ I am yet unknown to woman.“ (Shaks.) — Without 
communication; as, I did this unknown to anybody. 

Unlace’, v.a. To loose from lacing or fastening by a 
cord or string passed through loops aud holes; as, to 
unlace a pair of boots. — To loose, as a part of a dress; 
as, to unlace a woman's stays. To divest of ornament ; 
as, “ You unlace your reputation.” —Shaks. 

(Naut.) To loose nnd take off, as a bonnet from a 
sail, or to cast olf, as any lacing in any part of the rig- 
ging of a ship.— Totten. Pi 

Unlade,, v. a. (imp. UNLADED; pp. UNLADED Or UNLADEN.) 
To unload; to take the cargo out of; as, to unladea 
ship. — To discharge ; to remove, as a load or burden. 
niaid’, a. Not fixed; not laid or placed; as,“ The 
first foundation being yet unlaid.” (Hooker.) — Not al- 
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layed; not pacified; not suppressed: as, an unlatd 

ghost. — Not laid out; as, an unluid corpse. 

Unlaw’fal, a. Illegal; not according to law; con- 
trary to, or not permitted by. law; as, unlawfed trafic. 

Unlawful assembly. (Law) See Kior. 

Uniay’, v.a. (imp. ana pp. UNLAID.) (Naut.) To um 

twist, as the strands of u rope. 

learned, (due, a. Ignorant; illiterate; not 
learned or instructed: as, uu unlearned man. — Not 
gained by study; not known: as, to learn things that 
were better un/-arned.— Not suitable to a learned man; 
as, unlearned verses —Shuks, 

Unless’, conj. [The imper. of A. S. onlesan, onlysan, to 

unloose, to relieve, to dismiss.) Excluding the case 

that; if not; supposing that not; as, I will go to New 

York next week, unless something shall prevent me. 

ieked, (Lt.) a. Shapeless; not formed; unculti- 
vated; rough; —derived from an old and vulgar opin- 
jon that the bear licks her young into shape; as, that 
young tellow is an unlicked cub. 

Unlike, 4. Having no resemblance; dissimilar; di- 

verse; as, the son is quite unlike his futher. 

Unlike quantities. (Math.) Quantities expressed by 
different letters, or by different powers of the same let- 
ter: thus a, b, a? and a b are all unlike quantitics,— Un- 
lihe signs, the sigus ples (+) aud minus (—). 

ike lihood, Unlike'liness, n. Improbabil- 
3 State of being unlikely. 

Unlike ly, a. Having no likelihood; improbable; 
such as canbot be reasonably expected: as, an unlikely 
occurrence.— Not promising success; with n probability 
of failure; as, he has made an unlikely begi g. 

Unlimited, a. Having no bounds or limits; illimita- 
ble; as, God's unlimited mercy. — Undefined; not 
bounded by proper exceptions; as, unlimited credit. — 
Unconfined; not restrained. 

Unlimited credit. (Com.) See SUPPLEMENT. 
Unlimited problem. (Math.) A problem which is sus- 
ceptible of an indefinite number of solutions. 

Unliquidated, (-(ik’wi-,) a. Not settled; unpaid; 
unadjusted: as, an unliquidated account. 

Onliquidated damages. ( Law.) Penalties or damages 
not ascertained.—Burrill 

Unload’, v.a. To disburden of a load; to discharge of 
a loud or cargo; to unlide; as, to unload a ship ora 
wayon.— Hence, by analogy, to relieve from that which 
troubles or oppresses ; as, to unload pent-up sorrow, 

Unlo'cated, a. Not fixed in a place or location.— Not 
having been surveyed, or designated by marks, limits, 
or boundaries, as appropriated to some individual, com- 
pany, or corporation; us, unlocated lands. (Amer.) Web, 

Unlock’, v.a. To unfasten that which is locked; as, 
to unlock a drawer.— Hence, generally, to lay open; as, 
to unlock one’s secret thoughts. 

Unlook’ed-for, a. Not looked for; not expected; 
unforeseen ; as, this is un unlooked-for happiness. 

Unlovely, (Juve, a. Lacking in loveliness; unami- 
able; unattractive; disagreeable; unsightly ; destitute of 
the 3 that charm, or possessing the qualities that 
repel, 

Unluck’y, a. Deficient in, or destitute of, luck; want- 
ing success or good fortune; subject to frequent mis- 
fortunes; as, an unlucky man, an unlucky speculation, 
&c. — Unpropitious; ill-omened; withont happy au- 
spices; us, he was born under an unlucky star. — Mis- 
chievously inclined; waggish ; frolicsome; as, an un- 
lucky wight. 

Unmake,, v.a. (imp. and pp. uxmanr.) To destroy 
the make, form, or qualities of; to deprive of qualities 
before possessed; to uncreate; as, to make or unmake 
a king. 

Un malleable, a. Without the property of malleability. 

Unmalleabil ity, n. State or quality of being un- 
malleable. 

Unman’, v.a. (imp. and pp. UNMANNED, (-mand.) To 
deprive of the distinctive qualities of a human being, ag 
reason, Åc. ; 4s, What, quite unmann’d in folly?” Shaks. 
To emasculate; to deprive of the procreative power, 
To deject; to depress; to dishearten: to break into 
irresolution ; to deprive of manly courage and fortitude : 
as, it was a sight that quite unmanned me, — To re- 
move men from ; as, to unman a fortified post, or a ship. 

Unman’‘ageable, a. Not manageable; not easily 
restrained, governed, or directed; not controllable, — 
Not easily wielded. 

Unman ly, a. Not becoming a man ora human being; 
as, unmanty crnelty.—Effeminute: unsnitable toa man; 
as, unmanly tenderness. — lgnoble ; base ; ungenerous ; 
pusillanimous; as, unmanly fear. 

Unman'tr v. a. Wanting good manners; ill-bred; 
rude in bearing or behavior; unpolished ; not according 
to the rules of politeness; as, an unmannerly speech. 

Unmenn'ing. a. Conveying no meaning; having no 
signification ; destitute of sense or substance; as, un- 
meaning compliments. — Not indicative of life or intel- 
ligence ; inexpressive; immobile; vacant; as, an un- 
meaning face. 

Unmen'tionables. n. pl. A humorous name for the 
breeches, or pantaloons, as being a garment not to be 
named in the vernacular. 

Unmer'eiful, a. Destitute of mercy; cruel; not dis- 
posed to spare or forgive; inhuman to such beings as 
are in oue’s power; as, an unmerci/ul judge. — Exorbi- 
tant; unconscionable; as, wamerciful demands upon 
one’s purse, 

Unmind ful, a. Not mindful, heedful, or attentive; 
careless; regardless. 

Unmistak able. a. That cannot be mistaken or mis- 
understood; plain; clear; evident; pronounced; as, un 
mistakable proofs. 

Unmit'igated, a. Without mitigation; not lessened 3 
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not softened in severity or harshness; as, unmitigated 
rancor. 

Unmixed’, Unmixt’, a. 
mingled; pure; unadalterate? ; not vitiated by foreign 
or extraneous admixture; unalloyed; as, usncmized 
liquor, unmixed pleasure. 


Without mixture; un- 


Unmoor’,, v.a. (Naut.) To loose from anchorage, as 
a ship ; as,“ All hands unmoor, unmoor !” (Dibdin. ) To 
bring to the state of riding with a single anchor, after 
having been moored by two or more cables, said of a ship 

Unmovegd, (-moord,) a. Not moved; not trausterred 
from one place to another; as, unmoved chess-men, — 
Firm; unshaken; not changed in purpose; as, unmoved 
determination. — Not affected; not having the emo- 
tions or passions excited; not tonched or impressed : 
stoical; as, wnmored to pity.— Not altered by mental 
perturbance ; as, an unmoved face. 

Unmufile, (-muffl,) a. To uncover, as the face.— To 
remove the muffliuz of; as, «nmn fird drums. 

Unna, (oon na,) a town of Prussian Westphalia, 19 m. 
from Arnsberg. Near it are the fumous sult-works of 
Königsborn. Pap 6,826. 

Unnat/aral, a. Contrary to the laws of nature; not 
in conformity to nature; antagonistic to the nataral 
instincts or feelings; nut agreeable to the real state of 
persons or things; as, an unnatural crime. — Acting 
without the affections of our common nature ; us, an un- 
natural parent or child. 

Unnecessarily, (-nes’-,) adv. 
needlessly. 

Unnecessary, (-nes’-,) a. Not required by the facts 
or circumstances of the case ; free from necessity; need- 
less; useless: as, to take unnecessary trouble. 

Unneighborty, (,d hu. y.) a. Not kind or friendly: 
not well disposed or obliging; not becoming persons 
living near each other; us, unneighborly exclusivencss. 

—adr. Ina manner contrary to the kindness and friend- 

hip which should subsist among neighbors, 

Unnerve,, v.a. To deprive of nerve, force, or strength; 
to enervate; to weaken: to enfeeble. 

Unobjectionable, (-j¢k/shun-a-bl,) a. Not liable to 
vbjection; that need not be condewned as faulty, false, 
or improper. 

Unobserv’ant, a. Not observant or attentive; heed- 
less. 

Unobstruet'ed. a. Withont obstruction or impedi- 
ment; not filled with obstacles; not hindered or estop- 
ped : ns, un unobstructed course, 

Unoe'cupied, (-44-pid,) a. Not in occupation or pos- 
session; not enguged in business; being ut leisure; not 
employed or taken up, as time. 

Unoffend ing, a. Not giving offence; not sinning: 
free from fault or transgression ; harmless ; innocent; 
as. an wnoffending person. 

VUnoftieial, (/ish'ul.) a. Not official; not pertaining 
to office; not proceeding from the proper officer or from 
due authority; as, an unofficial report. 

Unopposed, (-pézd’,) a. Not opposed or resisted; not 
meeting with any check or obstruction; as, the bill 
passed unopposed. 

Unor’ganized, a. Same as INoRGANIZED, q. v. 

Unostentatious, (-li'shus,) a. Without boasting or 
ostentation; not exhibiting show or parade: modest ; 
unassuming; not pretentions, as, an unostentatious 
manner of living. — Not glaring or showy; as, unosten- 
tates coloring. 

Unpacked. (-pdit’,)a, Not packed; not collected by 
unlawful artifices; as, an unpacked jury. 

Unpaid’, a. Not paid; unliquidated ; not discharged, 
asa debt; not having received his due, as a workman. 
Unpalatable, a. Unsuited to the palate; disagreen- 
ble to the taste: not such as to be relished ; as, unpala- 

table food, unpalatable advice. 

Unparalicied, (-leld,) a, Having no parallel or equal ; 

matched, 

Unpardonable, a. Not to be pardoned or forgiven; 
that cannot be remitted, as n sin. 

Unparliament‘ary, a. Contrary to the usages or 

of proceeding in, or the constitution of, parliament. 

ry to the conrse of proceeding prescribed by any 
legislative assembly ; as, uvparliamentary language. 

Unpass able, „. Impassable, as a road, river, monn- 
tuin, Kc. (n.) — That will not pass current in common 
payment: as, unpassable coin. 

Unpeople, (/.) v.a. To depopulate; to deprive of 
people or inhabitants. 

Unphilosoph’ically, adv. In a manner contrary 
to the principles of sound philosophy or right reason, 
Unpin’, v. a. (imp. and pp. UNPINNED (-pind). To re- 
move the pins of; to unfasten, us that which is held to- 
gether by pins; as, to unpin a ticket, to unpin the frame 

of a building. 

Unpleasant, (-plez‘ant,) a. 
disagreeable. 

Unpol ished, (-isht,) a. Not made smooth or bright 
by attrition: as, unpolished wool. — Not retined in man- 
ner; nncivilized; rude; plain; as. unpolished people. 

Unpop/alar, a. Not popular; not enjoying the public 
favor or esteem: not in good repute; í ked by the 
people; disposing to public disfavor; as, au unpopular 
statesman, an unpopular measure, 

Unpractised. (-prik’tist.) a. Not having been taught 
by practice; raw: unskilful; inexperienced. 

Unprecedented, (re,. Without precedent or 
example; not preceded by a similar case; new; novel; 
not fortified with authority of prior example. 

Unprejudiced, (-prej-dist.) a. Without prejudice; 


Without necessity; 


Not affording pleasure; 


frea from undue bias or prepossession ; impartinl ; as, an 
unprejudiced mind. — Not warped by prejudice; as, 
unprejudiced opinions, 

Unpremed Itated, a. Not previously meditated or 
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prepared in the mind; not priurily purposed or intend- | Unrestrained’, a. 


ed; not done by design; as, an unpremeditated crime, 

Unprepnared, (-puird’,) a. Wanting preparation; 
hot realy; not fitted or furnished by previous imens- 
ures; not prepared, by holiness of life, for the event of 
death and a happy immortality. 

Unprepossessing, (-poz-zes’-,) a. Not having a pre- 
possessing, Winning, or attractive appearance. 

Unprin‘cipled, a. Deticicnt in, or destitute of, princi- 
ple; without settled principles, — Destitute of virtue or 
geod moral principles; profligate; not restrained by 
conscientious objections ; as, an unprincipled man. 

roduc'tive,a. Not productive; sterile; infer- 
tile; not producing large crops; barren; as, an unpro- 
ductive soil —Bringing no profit; not yielding profitable 
returns for labor; not productive of profit or interest, 
as capital: as, productive teck. —Iueſheieut; not pro- 
ducing substantial results. 

Un profitable, a. Bringing no profit; producing no 
gain beyond the labor, expenses, and interest of capital ; 
yielding no gain, improvement, or advantage; not use- 
ful to others; sef Nu no end or purpose; as, an unprofit- 
able business, unprofitable study, unprofitable land, an 
unprofitable life. 

Unprom ising, a. Not affording a favorable prospect 
of gain, advantage, success, excellence, &c.; us, an un- 
promising season. 

Unqualified, (I’) a. Not fit or qualified; 
not possessing the need!nl talents, abilities, or uccom- 
plishments ; as, an unqualified practitioner, — Not hav- 
ing taken the necessary oath or oaths; as, an unqualified 
member of Congress. — Not modified or restricted by 
conditions, exceptions, or stipulations; absolute; as, 
unqualified censure, 

Unquestionable, (-hw?st'yun-a-bl.) a. That cannot 
be doubted or called in question; indubitable; certain. 
Unquestioned, (-kwist'yund,) a. Not doubted or 
called in question; as, unquestioned authority. — Not 
examined or interrogated; having no questions asked; 
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| Unrivalled, (-rřvald,) a. 


as, an unquestioned wit ness. — Imdisputable; not to be 
opposed ; us, unquestioned pleasure. — Brn Jonson. 

Unquiet, (ole) a. Not quiet, calm, or tranquil; 
restless; nnen agitated; unsatistied; disturbed; as, 
an unquict house, an unquiet conscience. 

Unravel, (rd, v.a. To free from a ravelled state; 

to disentangle; to disengage or separate, as threads that 

are knit; as, to unravel a knot. — Hence, to free: to 
clear from complication or difficulty ; to unfold; to clear 

up, as the plot or intrigue of a play; as, to unravel u 

mystery, — To separate, as connected or united parts ; to 

throw into disorder; as, “ unravelling the principles of 
reason and religion.” — Ti/lotson. 

nread, (-réd’,) a. Not read or perused, as a book or 

writing. — Not recited or rehearsed ; as, an unread 

drama.— Untaught; illiterate; not learned in books; 
as, an unread man, 

Unready, (TC.) a. Not ready or prepared; not fit; 
hot prompt or quick; awkward; ungainly. 

Unreason, (-ré’zn,) n. Want of reason; nonsense; 
absurdity. 

Abbot of Unreason, a mock abbatial character in the 
old English Christmas revels, — Scott. 

Unreasonable, (-ré’zn-a-bl,) a. Not agreeable to 
reason; irrational; as, un unreasonable prejudice. — 
Exceeding the bounds of reason; claiming or insisting 
on more than is fit; as, an unreasonable exaction. — 
Exorbitant; immoderate; inordinate; as, an unreason- 
able love of money. 

Unren'sonableness. n. State or quality of being 
unreasonable; inconsistency with reason; ns, the unrea- 
sonableness of intemperate language. — Exorbitance : 
excess of claim, demand, aud the liku; as, the unreason- 
ableness of a proposition. 

Unreconcilable, (-sil’a-bl,) a. That cannot be recon- 
ciled, or made consistent; irreconcilable: as, two unre- 
conciluble accounts. — Implacable; incapable of being 
appeased or made amicable ; as, unreconcilable enemies. 

Unredeemed’, a. Not redeemed or ransomed; un- 
paid; not recalled into the treasury or bank by payment 
of the valne in money, as bills, notes, or stock; as, unre- 
deemed American securities. 

Unreeve,, v. a. (imp. unrove.) (Nant.) To withdraw 
or take ont, as a rope from a block, thimble, and the like. 

Unretined’, . Not refined or purified, as liquors, 
metals, &c. — Without ease, elegance, or polish of mind 
or manners: ill bred; as, unrefined people. 

Unrelent'ing. . Not relenting; feeling no pity or 

compunction; hard: crnel; vindictive; as, unrelenting 

cruelty. — Impassibly strict; inflexilly rigid; not bend- 
ing to circumstances; as, an unrelenting law, 

nreli‘able, a. Not to be relied on; not trustworthy ; 
unworthy of dependence upon; as, unreliable testimony, 

Unremit’'ting, a. Without remission or abatement; 
not relaxing temporarily; incessant; continued; as, un- 
remitting toil. 

Unrepealed, (i.) a. Not repealed, revoked, or 
abrogated; remaining in force, as a law or custom, 

Unrepresented, a. Having no one to act in one’s 
stead. 

Unreserved, (-zerrd’,)a. Withont retention or reserve. 
— Not limited; full; without restraint; net withheld 
in part; as, unreserved faith. — Without reticence or re- 
tention; concealing or keeping back nothing; free: 
frank; open; undisguised; as, an unreserved bestowal 
of confidence. 

Unreserv’edly, adr. Frankly; without disguise or 
concealment; with open disclosure: without limitation 
or reservation; as, he spoke his mind unreservedly. 

Unrest’, n. Absence of rest or repose; disquietude ; un- 
easiness; anxiety; restlessness; as, “ Distress with sad 


unrest.” —Daniel. 
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Withont check or restraint; un- 
controlled; not confined; nut hindered; loose; licen- 
tious; not limited; as, unrestrained pleasures, 

Unrig’, v.a. (imp. aud pp. ux RED, (un-rigd.) To strip, 
as x ship, of both standing and running rigging. &c. 

Unrighteous, (-ri’chus,) a. |A. B. unriitwis. not 
right-wise.} Not rightevus or just; not conformed in 
heart and life to the divine law; wicked; evil; as, an 
unrighteous man.—Contrary to law and equity; unjust; 
as, an unrighteous sentence. 

Unripe’,a. Not ripe; lacking maturity; net brought 
to u state of perfection; as, unripe fruit. Not yet proper; 
not seasonable; as, unripe vengeance. (Dryden.)— Not 
prepared; not completed; crass; immature; as, an un- 
ripe conspiracy. 

Without a rival ; peerless ; 
having no equal or competitor; as, a woman of unri- 
valled beauty. 

Unroll, Unrol’, v. a. (imp. and pp UNROLLED, rd.) 
To open that which is rolled or convoluted ; ax, to unroll 
carpeting.—Tov lay open; to display. 

Unroof, v.a. To strip off, as the roof or covering of a 
building. 

Unroot', v.a. To uproot; to extirpate; to eradicate; 
as, to unroot a tree, to unroot a prejudice. 

Unru'liness, u. State, quality, or condition of being 
unruly; licentiousness; turbulence; refractoriness ; dis- 
regard of restraint; as, unruliness of disposition.—Prac- 
tice of breaking or leaping over fences. 

Unruly, a. | From rule.) Disregarding restraint; licen- 
tious; not submissive to rule or command; refractory ; 
ungovernable; turbulent; disposed to violate the laws 
and order; as, an unruly mob, — Accustomed to break 
from inclosures; apt to break or leap fences; as, an 
unruly least, 

Unsad ‘dle, r.a. To take the saddle from, as a horse.— 
Tu throw from the seat or saddle ; as, to unsaddle an an- 
tugonist in a tournament. 

nsat'isfactory,a. Not giving satisfaction; not af- 
fording content; not convincing the mind or senses; as, 
an unsatisfactory plea, an unsatisfactory dinner. 

Unsatisfied, a. Not satisfied; not having. or having 
had, enough; not filled, or gratified to the full; as, an 
unsatisfied appetite. — Discontented; not pleased; as, 
an unsatisfied disposition. — Not settled in opinion; not 
resting in confidence of the truth of anything; not fully 
convinced or persuaded ; as, an unsatisfied inquirer.— 
Not fully paid: as, an unsatisfied debt or creditor. 

Unsa’vory, a. Having no savor; insipid; tasteless; 
as, unsavory ſood.— Having a bad taste or smell; offen- 
sive; nauseating; as, an unsavory odor. 

Unsay’, v. (imp. and pp. UNSAID.) To recant or re- 
call, as that which has been spoken ; to retract; to deny 
something declared; as, to say, and straight unsay. 

Unsceientifically, adv. In a manner contrary to 
the rules and principles of science. 

Unscript’ural, a. Not according to the Scriptures; 
not warranted by divine authority; as, an unscriptural 
tenet. 

Unscru’pulous, a. Not restrained by scruples; un- 
principled; ruthless; as, an unscrupulous villain. 

Unseal, v.a. To open, as what is sealed; to break or re- 
move the seal of; as, to unseal a letter, tounseal one’s lips. 

Unseasonable, (-sé’zn-2-bl,) a. Not being in the 
proper season; ill-timed; untimely; as, to call upon a 
person at an wnseasonable hour. — Late; being beyond 
the usual or suitable time; as, he goes to bed at an un- 
seasonable time. — Unfit; unadapted; not suited to the 
time or occasion; as, an unseasonable remark. — Not 
agreenble to the time of the year; as, an unseasonable 
temperature. 

Unsea’worthy, (-wur-,) a. Not seaworthy; not fit 
for n voyage; not able to encounter the perils of the sea, 
as ash 


ly. a. Not fit, proper, or becoming; inde- 
cent; as, unseemly conduct. 

Unser’viceable, a. Useless: not affording advan- 
tage, service, profit, or convenience. 

Unset'tle, v.a. To move or loosen from a settled or 
fixed state; to unfix; to make uncertain or fluctuating; 
to nuhinge; to move from a place; as, a mun of unset- 
ted opinions, 

Unset'tled. a. Not settled, fixed, or determined. as 
doctrines, questions, opinions, and the like.— Not estab- 
lished ; irregular: as, an unsettled astute of things.— Un- 
equal ; changeable; variable; as, an wnsetiled temper.— 
Having no fixed position, or definite place of abode; as, 
to be unsettled in life. — Having no inhabitants: not oc- 
cupied by permanent residents; as, an wnsettled conntry. 
—Turbid; not having deposited its lees or dregs, as 
liquor. 

Unshackle. (-shăk'l,) v.a. To loose from shackles or 
bonds; to nufetter; — hence, to liberate from restraint; 
as, to unshackle the will. 

Unshak’en, a. Not shaken, agitated. or moved; firm; 
fixed; resolute; as, unshaken belief or confidence. — 
Firm; steady; not subject to vibration or concussion; 
as, un washalen edifice. 

Unship'. v. a. (imp. and pp. UNSHIPPED, (-shIpt.) To 
discharge from, or take ont of, a ship or other craft; as, 
to unship goods,— To remove from the place where it is 
fixed or fitted: ax, to unship the oars, 

Unsight’liness, >x. Disagreeableness to the sight; 
defo ugliness, 

Unskil fal. a. Defleient in kill; awkward; bungling; 
inexpert; clumsy ; lacking the knowledge and dexterity 
which are acquired Ly observation, practice, and expe- 
rience; as, an wnskilful pilot. 

Unskilfally, adv. Witbout skill, knowledge, or dex- 
terity ; clumsily. 

Unskilled, (-skild’,)a. Short of skill; destitute of 
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readiness or dexterity in performanco; without practi- 
cal knowledge ; as, an unsktlled mechanic. 

Unsling’, v.a. (imp. and pp. unstunc.) (Naut) To 
release from the slings; as, to unsling the yards. 

Unsociable, (Hu-, a. Not suited or suitable to 
society; pot having the qualities which are proper for 
society, aud which render it agreeable ; not apt to con- 
verse; not free in social intercourse; reserved; exclu- 
sive; as, an unsoctable individual. A 

Un nee: ial, (-30’shal,) a. Not adapted or beneficial to 
society. 

Unsophisticated, (-fis’-) a. Without sophistica- 
tion; genuine; pure; simple; as, an unsophisticated | 
mind.— Pure; not adulterated by mixture; not spuri- 
ous ; as, unsophisticated liquors. 

Unsort’ed, a. Not sorted, or separated into sorts; 
not distributed according to kinds or clusses; as, un- 
sorted rails. 

Unsound’, a. Not sound; defective ; as, unsound tim- 
ber.— Sickly; infirm; radically weak; as, an unsound 
constitution. — Unorthodox ; deficient ; as, unsound duc- 
trine.— Not honest, just, or upright; not sound or 
trustworthy in racter; deceitful; us. a man of un- 
sound principles.— Not true, real, palpable, or substan- 
tial; as, unsound deiights. (Spenser.) — Not of close or 
compact Lex ture or substance ; as, unsound cheese.— Not 
solid; not material; as, an unsound substance, — In- 
siucere ; not Crue, staunch, or faith(nl; as, unsound affec- 
tion.— Not strong; not capable of bearing pressure; us, 
unsound ice. — Sophistical ; delusive; erroneous ; falla- 
cious; wrong; as, an unsound argument or proposition. 
— Not fast; not deep; not calm; as, unsound sleep, — 
Not well established; doubtful ; questionable ; as, an un- 
sound reputation, unsound credit. 

Unspar'ing, a. Not parsimonions ; generons; liberal; 
profuse; lavish; as, unsparing munificence. — Lnexora- 
ble; vindictive; harsh; not mercitul or forgiving; as, 
unsparing animosity. 

Unspeak’able, a. That cannot be spoken or uttered; 
that cannot adequately be revealed or expressed; unut- 
terable; inexpressible; as, unspeakable joy or sorrow. 

Unspot'ted, a. Free trum spot, stain, or blemish ; as, 
au unspotted skin.— Untainted with guilt, or any moral 
stain or blemish; unvitiated; immaculate; as, an un- 
spotted good nume. 

Unst, the most southern of the Shetland Islands, in Lat. 
60° 45’ N., separated on the S. side from Yell, by Blue 
Mull Sound, 1 m. across. It is 11 m. long. with an aver- 
age breadth of 3½ m. There are numerous tumuli, a | 
chain of Scandinavian dunes, aud the ruins of upwards 
of 20 ancient chapels. Pop. 3,000, 

Unstained’, a. Not stained, dyed, or tinctured; as, 
unstained paper.— Not tarnished, polluted, or dishon- 
ored ; as, an unstained pedigree. 

dily, (-stéd’-,) a. Without steadiness; in a 
wavering, vacillating manner; inconstantly; vari- 
ously; mutably. 

Unstead’y, a. Not steady; as, an unsteady posture.— 
Irresolute; fickle; mutable; changeable; not in the 
same manner at different times; as, an unsteady mind. 
— Dissipated; not adhering constantly to the serious 
concerns of life ; us, the best of us are unsteady at times. 

Unstring!. v.a. (imp. and pp. UNSTRUNG.) To deprive 
of a string or strings; as, to unstring a violin. — To re- 
lux the tension of; to loosen; as, unstrung uerves, — To 
remove from a string; as, to unstring beads. 

Unsuccessful, 4. Withont success; not producing 
the desired effect, nor having a happy issue; not fortunate. 

Unsuitable, a. Unfit: not suitable or adapted; as, 
the man is unsuitable for the place, — Improper; unbe- 
coming; not in accordance; as, the electoral frauchise 
is unsuituble for women. 

auspicious, (-pish’us,)a. Entertaining no snspi- 
; not indulging the imagination of evil or wrong- 
doing in others; as, an unsuspicious nature. — Not to 
be suspected ; irrefragable; as, unsuspicious testimony. 

Unsymmet'rienl. a. Wanting symmetry or harmy- 
nivous proportion of parts; as, an unsymmetrical figure. 

( Bot.) Not symmetrical ;—said of the segments of the 
calyx and corolla, the sepals and petals, and also the 
stamens when they are not regular and similar. Lindley. 

Unsystemat'ic, Unsystematical, a. Not hav- 
ing reguler or systematic order, distribution, or arrange- 
ment of parts. 

taint ed. a. Not tainted or rendered impure by 
admixture, or by impregnation with foul matter: as, 
untuinted air. — Not rendered distasteful or unsavory 
by putrescence ; as, untainted meat. — Not accused ; as, 
he is yet untainted. — Not sullied or stained; unblem- 
ished; spotless ; as, a man of untainted honor. 

tax’, v. a. Not taxed; not having taxes imposed 
on; as, an untaxed people. — Not uccused; as, a person | 
suspected but untazed. 

Unten‘able, a. That cannot be held in possession ; 
that cannot De maintained or sapperted; not defensi- 
ble; as, an untenable fort, an untenable argument. 

Unterwalden, (:n'ter-val-den,) a canton of Switzer- 
land, bounded N. by the Lake of Lucerne, E. by the 
Canton of Uri, 8. by Berne, and W. aud N.W. by Lu- 
cerne. It is divided into Upper U. (Oberwalden), cap. | 
Sarnen, and Under U. (Niederwalden), cap. Stanz, each 
division forming an independent republic, with its own 
administration, Both have a landesgemeinde, or citizen 
congress, composed of all the inhabitants 20 years of age. | 
which assembles in the open air late in the spring, when 
it passes new laws, imposes taxes, and appoints the 
executory officers. The greater part of U. is occupied by | 
mountains, whose heights range between 3,000 and 10,000 
feet above sea-level, The remainder consists of 4 prin- 
cipal valleys, which have a general slope towards the 
lake on the N. frontier, into which the chief rivers, the 
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Melch and the Aar, discharge nearly all the drainage 
of the canton, There are several small lakes, and abt. 
14 of the area of Lake Lucerne (Fig. 2554) belongs to U. 


Fig. 2554,— VIEW ON THE LAKE OF LUCERNE, FROM THE 
UNTERWALDEN BIDB. 


The inhabitants are nearly all Roman Catholics; they | 
epeak German; and pasturage is their chief ocenpation. | 
They are exceedingly simple in their habits. Pop. 
24,902, divided into abt. equal parts between the 2 half 
cantons, U. formed, with Uri and Schwyz, early in the 
13th cent., the nucleus of the Confederation, in which 
it holds the 6th place. | 

Unthink’ing, a. Thoughtless: inconsiderate; not 
with thought or heed; as, an unthinking man.—Not in- 
dicating thonght or reflection; as, “ With round un- 
thinking face.” — Pope. 

Unthread, (-thréd’,) v.a. To draw or take ont a thread 
from; as, to unthread a needle.—To loose the ligaments 
or threads of. 

Untie’, v.a. To loosen or free from being tied; to dis- 
engage, as the parts that form a knot. — To unbind; to 
free from any fastening ; to let loose; as,“ to untie the 
winds.” (Ne. To loosen from convoluted intricacies ; 
as, “snakes untied.” (I. - To loose; to separate 
something attached; as, a woman’s untied tongue. 
resolve; to clear; to unfold, as difficulties or perplexitles. 

Until, prep. [See TI.] Into; to; till; as far as;— in 
relation to time, place, or degree: — seldom used in 
modern acceptation, except with reference to time; as, 
keep this in mind until the day shall come, 

—conj. That is;— having reference to an event men- 
tioned, or to the time of it; to the point or place of; to 
the degree that; till; as, “Treasons ure never believed 
... until they come to act.” — Denham, 

Untime'ly, a. Happening before the usual time; un- 

_ seasonable; taking place before the natural or proper 
time; premature; as, his untimely fute. 

—adr, Before the natural or ordinary time; prematurely. | 

Untir'ing. a. Not becoming tired or exhausted; pu- 
tient; enduring; n8, untiring zeal. 

Unto, prep. [A. S. on, an, in, into, and tn.] To;— 
rarely nsed except antiquatedly, formally, orscripturally. 

Untold’, a. Not told, spoken, related, or revealed: as, 
grief untold. — Not numbered or told over; as, wealth 
untold, 

Untoward, (-t#'arg.) a. Froward; perverse; refrac- 
tory; not easily guided or taught. — Awkward; nn- 
gainly; ungraceful; as, untoward words or manners, — 
Inconvenient; troublesome; unmanageable ; as, an un- 
toward pledge. 

Unto'wardly. a. Awkward; perverse; froward ; as, 
untowardly tricks or vices. 

—adv. In an untoward, perverse, or froward manner; 
awkwardly; ungainly, 

Untravelled, (-trdv’l7,) a. Not travelled; not trod- 
den by wayfarers or passengers; as, untravelled wilds,— 
Not having seen the world; not having visited foreign | 
countries. 

Untrue’, a. Lacking truth ; false; contrary to the fact; 
as, your acconnt of the matter is untrue ; not faithful to 
another; not fulfilling duties or obligations: false; dis- 
loyal; inconstant; as, she is untrue to her husband. 

Un'truth. n. Falsehood: contrariety to truth; want 
of veracity or fidelity; disloyalty; treachery. — That 
which is untrue; a lie; a falsehood; a false assertion; 
as, he is notorious for uttering untruths. 

Untune’,r.a. To render incapabie of harmony; to 
put out of tune or tone; as, “ Untwn'd the music, and 
disus'd the voice.” (/*rior.)—To disorder; to throw into 
confusion ; as, untuned senses. 

Untwist’, v. a. or n. To separate and bring apart, as 
threads twisted; or, to turn back that which is twisted ; 
as. “The twine that untwistrih, untwisteth the twist.” 
(Wallis.) — To open; to disentangle; as intricacy; as, 
“untwisting his deceitful clew ” — Spenser. 

Unusual, (-yu zhu-al,) a. Not usual, common, or or- 
dinary; rare; as, a person of unusual accomplishments. 

Unusually, adv. Not commonly, ordinarily, or fre- 
quently; rarely. 

Unut'terable, a. That cannot be uttered or ex- 


pressed; ineffable; as, “She sighed, and looked unut- 
leruble things.“ — Thomson, 
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Unvar’nished, (-nisht,) a. Not overspread with 
varnish. — Not artfully embellished; plain; as, au un- 
varnished tale, — Saks. 

Unwarped, (-wirpl’,) a. Not warped; unbiassed ; 
not turned from the true direction; impartial; as, un 
warped judgment. 

Unwar rantable, a. Not warranted; not deſensib ze. 

Unweighead, (-wad,) d. Not having the weight as 
curtaiued.— Not deliberately considered and examined , 
negligent; as, unwetghed evidence, 

Unwell’, a. Sick; indisposed; not in good health; 
ailing: somewhat ill. — Affected with, or having cata- 
menial or menstrual discharges, as a woman, 

Unwholesome, (Tu], a. Not wholesome; not 
favorable to health ; insalubrious; as, entoholesome food. 
—Injndicious ; distasteful; as, unwholesome counsel. 

Unwhole'someness, n. State or quality of being 
unwholesome, or injurious or noxious to health; insw 
lubrity ; as, the unwholesomeness of a climate. 

Unwieldy, (-wéld’-,) a. That is moved with difficulty; 
unmanagealle; bulky; ponderous; as, an unwieldy body. 

Unwilling, a. Not willing; loth; disinclined; re 
luctant; as, an unwilling witness. 

Unwind’, v.a. (imp. and pp. uxwounD.) To loose or 
separate, as that which is wound or convolved; as, to 
unwind x ball of thread. — To disentangle; as, to un- 
wind the affections from an object. 

Unwise, (-wiz’,)a. Not wise; not choosing the best 
means for the end; defective in wisdom or sound judg- 
ment; not dictated by prudence; injudicious; foolish ; in- 
discreet ; us, unwise measures, unwise delay, an unwise 
man. 

Unwise'ly, adv. Not characterized by wisdom ; inja- 
7e ; without prudence or discretion ; us, unwiselg 

iberal. 

Unwit'tingly, adv. Without knowledge or conscious- 
ness; ignorantly ; us, I have unwittingly offended him. 
Unwontl'ed, (-wunt,) a. Not wonted; unaccustomed ; 
unused; not made familiar by habit or practice; us, 
“Sea-calves unwmted to fresh waters hie.” (May.)—In- 
frequent; uncommon; unusual ; as, an unwonted change. 

Unworthily, (-wur’thi-ly,) ade. In an unworthy man- 
ner; without due regard to merit; not in accordance 
with desert: as, I have been treated unworthily. 

Unwor'thy, a. Deficient in worth or merit; unde- 
serving; as, un unworthy person. — Vile; base; worth- 
less; as, unworthy money. — Not suitable ; inadequate ; 
unbecoming; — preceding of; us, he is unworthy of 
credit, this article is unworthy of his pen. 

Unwritten, (-rit/tn,) a. Verbal; oral; not written; 
not reduced to, or conveyed iu, writing ; as, unwritten 
tradition. — Blank; containing uo writing; as, a rude, 
unwritten blank. — South. 

ç Unwritien doctrines. (Theol.) Oral or traditional doo- 
rines. 

Unwritten laws, laws. such as belong to the early and 
barbarous European nations, handed down by tradition 
or minstrelsy. — Unwritten law. (Lat. lex non scripta.) 
That portion of English and American law not having 
had derivation from express legislative enactment. 

Unyielding, (-yċ’d-,)a. Not yielding to force or per- 
suasion; unbending; unpliant; stiff; firm; obstinate; 
not giving place; inexorable; as, an unyielding temper. 

Unyoke,, v.a. To loose or free from a yoke, as cattle, 
— To part; to disconnect ; to dixjoin ; as, to unyoke man 
and wife. 

Up. adv. A. S. up, upp, uppe.] Aloft; on high; above; 
in a higher position; in n state of elevation or exalta- 
tion ;— correlative to down.—Hence, in various derived 
applications; as, (1.) From a lower to a higher position, 
whether literally or figuratively, as from a state of con- 
cealment or recumbence ; in a state of climbing or as- 
cending; from a dependent or inferior condition; from 

younger to older years ;—counected with motory verbs 
ndicated or implied ; as, to get up from bed; he worked 
himself up to his present prosperity; my temper is 
quickly up.—(2.) In a state of being increased or 
raised; in a state of advance or proficiency ; in a condi- 
tion of elevation, prominence, and the like; in the state 
of being built or constructed; in the state of having 
arisen; in a higher position, literally or figuratively ; — 
having application with verbs indicative of condition, 
situation, repose, AC.: as, he has just got up; so soon 
as the sun is up; the people were up in arms; those 
people who are up iu the world are apt to forget the 
time when they were Jow; the honorable member is up. 

—In a state of approaching ; to or in a condition of equal 
progression or equality; not less advanced than; not 
short of; not back of, or away from;—in most cases 
preceding to or with; as, to come up with the front 
rank ; to live up to one’s income; to be up to the middle 
in water; to act up to our duty. — To or in a state of 
thoroughness or completion; entirely; wholly; quite; 
completely; as, he ate wp his dinner; to buru up a let- 
ter; to sum up evidence ;— in an elliptical sense, up is 
used as equivalent to get up, expressing a command or 
advisory intimation, 

“Up! up! my friend, and quit your books.” — Wordsworth, 

It is all up with him, it is all over, or ended, with him. 
The time is up, the appointed or allotted time is come,— 
In blow up. See BLOW. — To come up with. See Coug.— 
10 draw up, to arrange in proper order; to put in 
suitable form; as, to draw up a memorial.— To grow up, 
to grow to maturity; as, a grown up youth.— Up to 
snuff. See Snurr. —Up and down, backward and for- 
ward; from one place, state, or position to another; as, 
to pace wp and down a street. 

—n. State or condition of being up or above. Ups and 
dmons, alternate states of elevation and depression, cr 
of prosperity and adversity ; as, Life's ups and downs 
(Colloq,) 
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Up, prep. From a lower to a higher place on or along; at 
the top of; as, to walk up a hill. — Up sound. (Naut.) 
From the sea.— Up stream, against the stream. — Up the 
country, in the direction toward the head-waters of a 
stream or river. 

Uns. n. | Malay, poison.) (Bot.) See ARTOCARPACER. 

Upbar’, „ a. To bar up, or fasten with a bar. 

Upbear, (,,) v. a. (imp. UPBORE; pp. UVBORNE.] To 
bear np or aloft, to raise; to lift: to elevate; to sustain 
aloft; to support in an elevated position. 

“ Swift as on wings of wind upborne they fly." — Pope. 

Upbraid’, v. a. [A. S. up-grbredan, to charge, re- 
proach ] To reproach: to charge with something wrong 
or opprobrions: to cast in the teeth of; — preceding) 
with or for before the thing imputed; as, to upbraid | 
a man with his illegitimacy of birth. — To reprove or 
admonish with severity ; to chide energetically; to bring 
teproach on. 

Upbraid er,n Onewhoreproves, chides, or reproaches 

Upbraid ingly, a/r. lu au upbraiding manner. 

Upbreed', (imp. and pp. uvuren,) v. a. To rear, breed, 
or bring up; as, uphred at home, 

Upeast’, a. Cast upward; thrown heavenward ; — op- 
posed to downcast; as, upeust eyes. 

—n. (Games) In bowling, a throw; a cast. 

(Min,), See DOWNCAST. 
Upeoiled’, a. Made into a coil; as, upeoiled hair. 
Upheav'al, n. Act of upheaving: a heaving or lifting up. 
P na To heave or lift up from beneath. 

mp, and pp. of Uruorn, q. v. 

. (fr,) n. (Arch.) One of a set of fir piles. 

fly used in seaffolding. and running from 20 to 40 

th, with a diameter of from 4 to 7 inches. 

„ 4. Ascending; tending upward ; as, an uphill 
path, — Ditnicult; like the act of uscendinug a hill; as, 
uphill work. 

Uphold, v. a. (imp. VPHELD; obs. UPHOLDEN.) To hola | 
up; to lift aloft or on high; to elevate: as, to uphold | 
the hands — To sustain; to keep from slipping or fall- 
ing; to keep from declension; to support in any s : 
to continue; to maintain, as, to uphold the authority: 
of the law. — To keep or continue in being; to defend ; 
to invest with moral support or countenance ; as, to up- 
hold the claims of an injured person. 

Uphold’er, n. One who, or that which, upholds, snp- 
ports, sustains, or defends. — Formerly, an upholsterer; 
also, an undertaker for funerals. 

Uphol'sterer, n. One who fits up dwelling-honses 
with furniture, beds, hangings, and the like ;—tormerly 
written uphalder, 

Upholstery, n Furniture supplied by upholsterers. 

Uphroe, (d.) n. (Naut.) An oblong block, with- 
out sheaves, and having several holes. Its use is to hold 
ropes temporarily extended, tig formation preventing 
the repe from slipping. 

Upland, n. [up and land.) High land; land on hills) 
and steep declivities, which in general requires a ditfer- 
ent kind of management from lands in plains or pla- 
texux ; they are generally kept in pastare or underwood, 
and are for the most part dry: — opposed to meadow, 
marsh, swamp, &c 

—a. Higher in situation; being on upland; as, an upland 
tract. — Pertaining to uphinds; as, upland grazing. — 
Upland sumach, ( Bot.) Vhe Rhus glabra. See Rus. 

Upland, in /»nnsylvania, w village of Chester co., 38 
m. S. W. of Philadelphia. — A village of Delaware co., 
abt. 92 m. E.S.E. of Harrisburg: pop. (1870) 1.341. 

Uplander, n. Aninhalitant of the uplands 

U ‘ish, a. Dwelling on high lands or mountain- 
ous slopes ; hence, rustic ; rude; as, uplandish people.(R.) 

Uplift, v.a. To raise up; to lift aloft; to elevate ; to 
place on high or higher; as, with uplifted head. 

—n. (Grol) Strata, althongh generally in horizontal 
position, when formed, are, in most regions, at the pres- 
ent time, lled, or inclined, and the inclinations vary 
from a small angle to verticulity, or even beyond verti- 
cality. They bave been raised into folds, each fold often 
many inches in sweep, nnd equal to a mountain-ridge 
in extent. They have been crumpled up into groups 
of irregular flexures, one fold or flexure succeeding to 
another, till like a series of wrinkles on the earth's sur- 
face. Every mountain-region possesses examples of 
these flexures or uplifts, and most intermediate plains 
have at least some undulation, in comormity with the 
system in the mountains. In connection with all this 
uplifting, there have Leen fractures on a great scale; 
and strata thus broken bave been displaced or dislocated 
by a sliding of one side of such a fracture through vary- 
ing distances from a few feet to miles—one side dropped 
down to this extent, or the other side shoved up. — A 
dislocation or uplift is culled fault, when the disloca- 
tion of the strata is in the plane of a fracture. — Dana. 

Up-line. u. In England, that line of track of a rail- 
way which ieads in the direction of the chief terminus: 
— opposed to down-line. 

Up most, a. Highest; topmost: —little used, UPPER- 
Most Jer) being preferred, 

Upon, orep Š uppan, uppon — m, and up, high, 
exalte Ou:—used in all the senses of that word, 
with which it is interchangeable, and opposed to under. 
Bee ON. — To take upon, to nssume; to undertake; as, 
he touk upon himself the responsibility. 

Ii assume upm, (Law) To promise; to undertake. 

Up’per, a. (comp of Ur, q.v.) Higher in place: fnr- 
ther np: — used literally or figuratively; superior in 
rank, dignity, position, and the like; as, the upper lip, 
the upper classes of society, the wpper deck of a ship, 
the upper house of the legislature. 

Upper case, (Print) The higher one of a pair of 
compositors’ cases, in which are kept capitals, small capi- 
tals, and references. — Upper len, ov upper ten thousand, 
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Up’per-crust, n, 


Upper Dublin, in Pennsylvania, 
1! gomery co, 15 m N. of Philadelphia. 
Upper Fairfield, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
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a colloqnialism for the ten thonsand highest in rank or 
wealth; in other words, the ton; the aristocracy; the 
upper class; the fashionable world. (Vulgar U. 8.)—Up- 
per works. (Naut.) Those parts of a ship's bull which 
are above the water-line when she is fully laden and 
placed in sailing trim. 

Upper, in Arkunsus, a township of Sebastian coun- 


ty. 
Upper, in New Jersey, a township of Cape May coun- 
ty 


Upper, in North Carolina, a township of Chowan 
county, 

Upper, in Ohio, a township of Lawrence connty. 

Upper Allen, in Pennsylvania, a township of Cum- 
berland co. 

Upper Alloway’s Creek, in New Jersey, a town- 
ship of Salem county, 72 miles south-west of Tren- 
ton. 

Upper Alton, in Minois, a post-village of Madison 
co. 114 m. E. of Alton. 

Upper Aquebogue, in New Fork, a post-village of 
Suffolk co., 75 m. N.E. of New York city. 

Upper Augusta, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
vorthumberland co. 

Upper Bern, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
serks co. 

Upper Chichester, in Pennsyleania, a township 
of Delaware co, - 


Upper Cove, in Georgia, a district of Walker coun- 
ty 


Upper Creek, in N. Carolina, a precinct of Burke 


co, 

The top or raised crust, as of a 
pie.—Hence, a cant term for the upper class of society. 

Upper Dar'by, in Penusylvenia, a post-township of 
Jelaware co., 9m. W, of Philadelphia. 


Upper Dick’inson, in Prznsylvania, a township of 


Cumbe ad c 


a post-twp. of Mont- 


voming co. 


Upper Fork, in N. Carolina, a precinct of Burke 


county. 

Upper Free'hold, in New Jersey, a township of 
Monmouth co. 

Upper Gloucester, (-glos'ter,) in Maine, a post-vil- 

age of Cumberland co., abt, 25 m. N. of Portland. 

Upper Grove, in /owa, a post-village of Hancock co., 
abt, 42 m. N.E. of Fort Dodge. 

Up per-hand, n. Superiority; advantage; ascend- 
ancy ; as, to get and keep the upper-hand. 

Upper Ilan over. in Pennsylvania, a township of 

Montgomery co.: pop. abt. 2,600. 

Upper Homing, in N. Carolina, a township of Bun- 
combe co. 

Upper Hunting Creek, in Maryland, a village of 

aroline co., 57 m. E. of Annapolis. 

Upper l'owa River, rises in Freeborn co., Minnesota, 
and flowing E., enters the Mississippi in Allomakee co, 

Upper Lea'cock, in /nnsylvania, a township of 

neaster co.; pop. abt. 2,700. 

Upper-leather, (Her, jn. [Often abbreviated to up- 
Per.) The leather used in making the vamps and quar- 
ters of shoes. 

Upper Macun’gy. in Pennsylvania, a township of 

ehigh co, abt. 10 m. S. W. of Allentown ; pop. abt. 3,400. 

Upper Mahantan’go, in Pennsylvania, a post-twp. 
ot Schuylkill co. 

Upper Maho'noy, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Northumberland co, 

Upper Make field, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Bucks co. 

Upper Marlborough, in Maryland, a post-village, 
cap. of Prince George co, 17 m. ES. EH. of Washington, 

Upper Mer'ion, in /ennsy/rania, a township of Mont- 
gomery co.,ou the Schuylkill River, opposite Norristown; 
pop, abt, 4,300. 

Upper Middleton, in Pennsylvania, a post-village 
ot Fayette co., 40 m. S.E. of Pittsburg. 

Upper Milford, in Pennsylvania, a township of Le- 
high co.; pop, abt. 2.500. 

Up’permost, a. Upmost; furthest up; highest in 
place, power, position, or authority; supreme ; as, * "Tis 


all one to the common people who's uppermost.” L' Estr. 

Upper Mount Bethel, in Pennsylvania, a town- 
ship of Northampton co.; pop. abt. 4.200. 

Upper Nazareth, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Northampton co.; pop abt. 2,000, 

Upper O'Kaw, iu Hlinois, w township of Coles co.; 
pop. abt. 1,100, 

Upper Oxford, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Chester 
co. 

Upper Pax'ton. in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Dauphin 
co; pop. abt. 2.800. 

Upper Penn’s Neck, in New Jersey, a township of 
Salem co, 

Upper Pitts'grove, in New Jersey, a township of 
Salem co. 

Upper Providence, in Pennsylvania, a post-twp. 


of Delaware co.—A township of Montgomery co., 25 m. 


N.W. of Philadelphia. 
Upper Red Hook, in New Fork, a post-village of 
Jutchess c ¿la m. S. of Catskill. 


Up 


per Salford, iu Pennsylcunmia, a township of 
ontgomery co. 


in Ohio, a post-village, cap. of 
W. of Columbus; pop. in 1550, 


> 


pres Sau’con, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
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Up’ r St. Clair, in Pnnrylrania, a post- typ. of AH- 

exhany co., abt. 9 m. S. W. of Pittsburg; pop. abt. 2,300. 

Upper Strasburg. in Prnnsylramia, a post-village 

ot Franklin co., abt. 10 m. N.N.W. of Chambersburg. 
per Swata’ra, in /nnsylvania, a township of 
auphin co.; pop. abt. 2,300. 

Ipper-ten’, n. pl. See Urrer. 

Upper-ten‘dom, n. The aristocracy; the upper 
classes of society, (Colloq. U. 8.) 

Upper Towamen’sing, in Pennsylvania, a town- 
ship of Carbon co.; pop. abt. 1,000, 

Upper Tulpehock’en, in Pennsylvania, a town- 
ship of Berks co.; pop. abt. 1,400. w 

Upper Tfurkeyfoot, in Pennsylvania, a township 
of Somerset co. ; pap. abt. 1,150. 

Upper Uwch'lan, in Pennsylvania, a township of 

hester co. 

Up’perville, in Virginia, a post-village of Fauquier 
co., 135 m. N.W, of Richmond; pop. abt. 450. 

Up’per-world, (-wurld,) n. The atmosphere; the 
ethereal world of space. — Heaven; the celestial world. 
— This world, in distinction from the under-world,. 

Up’pish, a. From up.) Proud; arrogant; self-con- 
ceited ; snobbish, (Colloq.) 

Up’pi Proudly ; petulantly. 

Up'pi Purse-pride;. vulgar arrogance; 
snobbism ; vulgar imitation of good style or aristocratic 
manners: assumed air of superiority. ( Low.) 

Upraise’,v.a. To raise or litt up; to elevate. 

Uprear’, r.a. To rear or raise up; to bring up; as, to 
uprear n family. 

Upright, % tt.) a. Straight op; pointing directly 
upward; perpendicular or vertical to the plane of the 
horizon; erect; ns, an upright posture, an upright pillar. 
—Just; honest; possessing rectitude; adhering to, or 
not deviating from, correct moral principles: as, an up- 
right man, an upright mind. — Conformable to moral 
truth and equity, as, upright conduct. 

—n. That which stands erect or perpendicular. 

(Arch.) An elevation, as of a building 

Up'rightly, adr, Perpendicularly; with erectness; 

n an upright manner. — Withont deviation from rectie 
tude or integrity; equitably; honestly. 

Up’rightness, n. State of being upright. 

Uprise, (-riz,) (imp. UPROSE; pp. UPRISEN, (-rīz’n,) v. 4 

o rise; to get up; to bestir, as from rest or recumbency. 

Uprising, (-riz’-) n. Act of rising; also, an ascent: 
an acclivity ; a steep place. 

Up’roar, n. (Swed. Goth. upror— up, and röra, to 
move.) Great tumult or noisy commotion; violent dis- 
turbance, bustle, and clamor. 

Uproar‘ious, a. Making uproar; accompanied by 
great clamor, or noise and tumult; as, uprourious laugh- 
ter. (Low.) 

Cproot’, v.a. To tear up by the roots, or as if by the 
roots; to eradicate; to extirpate; us, uprooted trets; to 
uproot heresy. 

Uprouse,, v. a. To rouse, as from sleep; to stir np. 

Up sal, an ancient city of Sweden, 45 m. from Rtock- 
holm, on the small river Sala, The cathedral, in whieh 
the Swedish kings used to be crowned, is a large struc- 
ture. The university, founded in 1476, has faculties of 
law, philosophy, theology, and medicine. It is governed 
by a chancellor, assisted by 31 professors; and has a 
library containing abont 200,000 volumes, au observu- 
tory, Kc. Pop. (1580) 16,000. 

Upsend', v. a. (imp. and pp. UPSENT.) To throw, send, 
or cast up. 

Upset’, v. a. (imp. and pp. upset.) To set up or place 
upright. — To set upside down, — To overturn or over- 
set; as, to upset a tray, carriage, &c, — To make thicker 
and shorter, by hammering on the end of a piece of 
heated metal set up endwise, as the tire of a wheel. 

—v. n. To become thickened and shortened, as a piece of 
iron by end-hammering. 

—a. Set up; having reference to something that is set np 

„for sale; as, an upset price, thut is, the lowest price at 
which anything can be sold at auction, 

—n. Act of upsetting; also, an overturn ; a spill, as of a 
carriage or other vebicle. 

Upshot, n. Final issue or result; end; conclusion; 
ultimate consequences. 

Up’shur, in Onin, n post - village of Preble co., abt. 50 m. 
N.W. of Cincinnati. 

Upshur, in Tus, a N.E. co.; area, 950 sq. m. Rivers. 
Sabine and Big Cyprus Bayou. Surface, level; sod, 
fertile. Cap. Gilmer, 

Upshur, in W. Virginia, an E. co. Rivers. Buchanan 
and the W. Fork of the Monongahela. Surface, hilly; 
soil, fertile. Cp. Buckhannon, 

Upside, n. The upper side or uppermost surface. — 
Upside down, topsy-turvy; with the upper part under- 
most; hence. in complete confusion or disorder. 

Up’son, in Georgia, a W. central co.; area, 384 aq m. 

ivers. Flint; also, Potato Creek, Surface, diversified ; 
sail, fertile. Cap. Thomaston. 

Up’sonv in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Sus- 
quehanna co., 180 m. N N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Upstairs’, adv. In or toward the upper story of a 
building. 

Upstart, v.n. To start or spring up suddenly. 

—n. That which springs, starts, or shoots up suddenly; 
specifically, a parvenn; a snob; one who has risen by a 

Jen stroke of fortune from a low condition of life te 
wealth, power, or importance; as, a vulgar upstart. 

—a, Snddenly raised to prosperity, prominence, or im- 
portance. 

Up’stroke, n. The fine line or stroke made by a pen 
or pencil when moving upward, in distinction from the 
dwnstroke, which is thicker and more prominent. 

Up’ton, in Maine, a post-twp. of Oxtord co. ; pop. abt. ZTE. 
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Up’ton, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Worcester 
co., 33 in. W. S. W. of Boston, 

Upton, in Missouri, a twp. of Texas co. 

Upton, in Jennsylrania, a post- village of Franklin co., 
13 m. S. W. of Chambersburg. 

Up-town’, a. Situated in, or belonging to, the upper 
part of a town; as, up-fown society. 

ade. Toward, or in, the upper part of a town. 

Up’-train, n. In England, a railway-train proceeding 
toward the main terminns.—In the U. S., a railroad train 
going toward the direction conventionally denoted byup. 

Upturn’, v.a. To turn or direct upward. 

U'pupa, n. (ZL) The Hoorox, q. v. 

Up’ ward, a. Ascending; directed to a higher place. 

Op wara, Upwards, adv. Toward a higher place; 
u a direction from lower to higher ;—opposed to down- 
ward or downwards ; as, looking upward, we saw the 
summit of the peak. 

Above; with respect to the higher or upper parts; as, 
the upward half of the body.— Yet more; with a ten- 
dency toa higher or greater number; as, two years’ or 
upward, of incessant labor. — Upward or upwards of; 
more than; above; — hence, about; nearly; as, I have 
known him upwards af tweuty years. 

Ur. (Script.) See Onran. 

Ural, or Oural, (00-rul,) a river of Russia, rising near 
Minsk, on the E. side of the Ural chain, and considered 
with the Ural Mountains to form the E. boundary of 
Europe. After an estimated course of abont 1,800 m. it 
enters the Caspian Sea, 180 m. from Astrakhan. 

Ural or Ou ral) Mountains, an extensive monn- 
tain range extending nearly under the same parallel 
from the N. border of the Sea of Aral to the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean, or from Lat. 28° to 69°, and forming 
during the greater part of its course the boundary be- 
tween Europe and Asia, Its breadth varies from 1 to 5 
m., and its highest peak is 6,400 ft. It is rich in gold, 
copper, and iron. 

Uralsk“, a town of Russia, on the Ural, 150 m. from 
Orenberg. It is the residence of the hetmun of the Cos- 
sacks. op. 14,000. 

Wira nim. ( Myth.) One of the Muses, daughter of Jupiter 
and Mnemosyne, she presid- 
ed over astronomy. She is 
represented as a virgin, with 
a crown of stais, draped in 
garments spangled with 
stars, holding in her left 
hand a celestial globe, 

(Astron.) An asteroid dis- 
covered by Hind in 1854. 

Uran'ie. a. (Chem.) Noting 
salts whose base is uranic 
acid or sesqni-oxide of ura- 
nium. 

Uranite, n. (Min.) See 
URANIUM. 

Ura‘nium,n. (Chem.) A 
metal discovered by Klap- 
roth in 1789, who named it 

after the planet Uranus, dis- 
covered about that time. It 
occurs in the minerals ura- 
nium ochre Ug0gHO; pitch- 
blende, which consists of the 
black oxide U40;, associated 
with silica, lead, and iron; 
chalcolite, urun- glim mer or 
uran-mica, which consists 
of the phosphate of copper and uranium, Cn0.2U403, 
FORUN: and uranite, which is the phosphate of lime 

nd uranium, Ca0,2U,93,P0;.8HO. Little is known of 
the properties of metallic uranium; it appears to be a 
slightly malleable whitish metal, of the specific gravity 
about 9. The salts of the oxides of uranium are of a 
green or yellow color; the persalts have been most ex- 
amined. Ferrocyanide of potassium produces in them 
a very characteristic rich brown precipitate, not unlike 
that formed by the persalts of copper. They are also 
precipitated brown by infusion of galls. Peroxide of 
uranium is used to give a green or greenish-yellow color 
to glass, and a suboxide (U,0;) is nsed in porcelain 
painting for the production of an intense black. Equiv. 
60: Symbol U 

Uranog’raphy, Uranology, n. [Or. ouranos, 
the heavens, grapho, to describe, and logos, treatise.) A 
description of the heavens. 

Uranos‘copy, n. [Gr. ouranos, heaven, and skopein, 
to view.) Contemplation of the heavens or heavenly 
bodies. 

Uranoscopus. n. 


E. 


Fig. 2555. — URANIA. 


Zoil) The Star-gazers, a genns 
of fishes, family Pyrcid=m, so called by Linveeus because 
both eyes were placed on 
the superior surface of the 
head, which presents a 


nearly cubical form. The 
mouth is cleft vertically 
at the anterior part of the 
head, and, like the eyes, 
is directed upwards, U. 
onoplos (Fig. 2556), 2 in. 
or more in length, is found 
on the S. E. coast of the U 
States. 

U’ranus, n. [at.: Gr. ouranos.) (Astron.) The re- 
motest known planet, except Neptune, belonging to our 
solar system, discovered by Sir Wm. Herschel on March 
13, 1781. The mean distance of Uranus from the sun is 
1918239, that of the earth being considered as unity, 
whence its real distance is upwards of 1,800 millions of 
miles. Its sidereal revolution is performed in about 84 


Fig. 2556. — staR-GAZER. 
(U. onoplos.) 


| Urbanna, in Ohio, a post-vill. and twp., cap. of Cham- 


UREA 


Julian zan. The orbit is inclined to the ecliptic in an 
angle of only 46/ 28”; and the eccentricity of the orbit 
is 0046679, half the major axis being taken us unity. 
The apparent diameter of Uranus (which, on acconnt 
of the great magnitude of its orbit in comparison with 
that of the earth, undergoes very little variation) is 
about 4”; whence the real diameter of the planet must 
be about 35,000 miles, or nearly four and a half times 
that of the earth; and its bulk about eighty times that 
of the earth. Uranus presents the appearance of a small 
round and uniformly illuminated disc, without rings, 
belts, or discernible spots. From analogy, we infer that 
it revolves abont its axia; but of this there is no direct 
proof; the great distance of the planet, indeed, pre- 
cludes our obtaining much knowledge of its physical 
state. Only 2 satellites of Uranus are known with cer- 
tainty, although the existence of 4 at least is suspected. 

U'rate, n. (Chem.) A compound of uric acid and a base. 

Ur’ban, a. [Lat. urbanus — urbs, urbis, a walled city, 
from orbis, a cirele.] Pertaining, or having reference, 
to a city; as, an urban population. 

Urban I., Pope, succeeded Calixtus I. in 222, and suf- 
fered martyrdom in 230. 

URBAN II. (Odo of Lagny,) succeeded Victor III. in 1088. 
He cansed Guibert, who had been supported as anti-pope 
under the title of Clement III, to be driven ont of Rome: 
preached the first crusade in 1095, and convoked the 
conncils of Bari, Clermont, and Rome. D. 1099. 

URBAN III., (Herbert Crivelli,) archbishop of Milan, was 
the successor of Lucius II., and was elected to the papal 
chair in 1185. He endeavored to send assistance to the 
Christians in the East, who were being sorely pressed 
by Saladin; bnt his death took place before he could 
effect his object. D. 1187. 

Ursan IV., became Pope in snecession to Alexander IV. 
in 1261. He excommunicated Manfred, king of Naples, 
and offered the crown to Charles, count of Provence 
and Anjou, and brother to Louis IX. of France, which 
led to the subsequent wars of the Anjous for the posses- 
sion of Sicily and Naples. D. 1265, 

Ursan V., succeeded Innocent VI. in 1362. He restored 
the papal seat from Avignon to Rome, founded many 
churches, and reformed numerous abuses. D. 1370. 

Ursin VI..( Bartolommeo Prignano, succeeded Gregory XI. 
in 1378. The cardinals afterwards chose Robert of Ge- 
neva, who took the name of Clement VII., and took up 
his residence at Avignon. Thus was originated the 
famons “ Western Schism,” which endured for nearly 
fifty years. D. at Rome, 1389. 

Usnan VII. succeeded Sixtus V. in 1590, but D. in less than 
a fortnight afterwards, 

Uroan VIII., (Maffeo Barberini.) n. 1568, ascended the 
pontifical throne in 1623. He condemned the Junsenists, 
revised the hymns of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
was the author of some Latin and Italian poems. D. 1644. 

Urba'‘na, in Jowa,a village and township of Monroe 
co., 10 m. S.E. of Albia, 

Urbane’, a. Citizen-like; civilized; hence, courteous; 
polite ; affable ; elegant in address or manners, 

Urbane’, in Minois, a village of Jackson co., abt. 50 
m 8.8 E. of Kaskaskia. 

Urbanity, n. [Lat. urbanitas, from urbs, a city.] 
Quality of being urbane; civility; courtesy; elegance 
of deportment; blandness of speech; politeness; refined 
or polished manners. P 

Urbnam' na. in Minnis, a post- village, cap. of Champaign 
co., 92 m. N E. of Springfield. 

Urbanna, in New York, a township of Steuben co.; 
pop. ubt. 2,800, 


paign co., 42 m. W. of Columbus: pop. in 1870, 10,379. 

Urbannia, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of Middle- 
sex co., 84 m. N.E. of Richmond. 

Urbino, (007r-be/no,) a town of Italy, in the former States 
of the Church, 20 m. from Pesaro. Manuf. Pins, &c. It 
is the birth-place of Raphael. Pp. 8,146. 

Ur’ceolate, a. [Lat. urceolus, dim. of urceus, a pitcher.) 
(Bot.) Pitcher- or urn-shaped. It differs from cam- 
panulate in being more contracted at the orifice, and 
having the limbs erect. 

Urchin, n. (Zoñl.) The Wener-noa, q. v. 

—A child or small boy; — used jocosely or in contempt; 
as, a mischievous urchin. 

Ure, ANprew, a Scottish chemist, B. in Glasgow, 1778. 
After lecturing with some success upon chemistry, nat- 
ural philosophy, and materia medica, at Glasgow, he was 
nominated to the post of astronomer, upon an observa- 
tory being established in that city. In 1821 he produced 
a valuable work, entitled a Dictionary of Chemistry. He 
took up his residence in the metropolis in 1830, and was 
four years afterwards appointed analytical chemist to 
the Board of Customs. In 1831 he produced his Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, a work of 
immense labor and research, which has gone through 
many editions, and also been translated into the leading 
continental languages. D. 1857. 

Urea, (yu-re'a,) n. One of the few organic bases of ani- 
mal origin. It forms an essential constituent of the 
urine of all animals, and is most abundant in that of the 
mammalia, particularly soin the case of the carnivora. It 
is the principal ontlet of nitrogen from the system, after 
the materials which compose the animal tissues have 
experienced oxidation under the influence of inspired 
air A person in good health secretes about an ounce 
of U daily. Dumas made several fruitless attempts to 
form U. from the azotized constituents of the body. but 
Bechamp has recently succeeded in doing so. by subject- 
ing albumen to the oxidizing action of permanganate 
of potash. U. does not appear to be formed in the kid- 
neys, these organs appearing to act more as filters in 
separating it from the mass of blood in which it is| 
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formed before it reaches them: perhaps it is produced 
in the liver. U. may be formed artificially in several 
ways, and was one of the first organic products made 
from inorganic materials. The easiest method of pro- 
curing it is by heating together 56 parts of ferrocyanide 
of potassium with 28 of black oxide of manganese. and 
washing the residue obtained. The cyanate of potash 
thus formed is transformed into the ammonia salt by 
dissolving it in 41 parts of sulphate of ammonia. The 
cyanate of ammonia may be dissolved out by alcohol, 
and slow evaporation converts it into U. It crystallizes 
in white, slender, striated prisms, which are slightly 
deliquescent. Its solution has a cool, bitterish taste, 
and is nentral to test-paper. It is very soluble in water 
and hot alcohol, but sparingly so in ether. It does not 
appenr to form a definite hydrate. It melts at about 
245° Fahr., and at a temperatnre a little above this, it is 
decomposed into ammonia, carbonate of aminonia, and 
metameric acid. A solution of U, heated in a sealed 
tube, takes up four equivalents of water, and is con- 
verted into carbonate of ammonia. The same change 
takes place in stale urine: hence its ammoniacal odor 
after keeping it a few days. Although forming salts 
with certain of the acids, U. does not well- 
marked basic properties. With nitric and oxalic acids 
it forms crystallizable salts. With certain metallic ox- 
ides and salts, snch as the oxides and nitrates of silver 
and mercury, it forms definite crystalline compounds. 
U. constitutes about one and n half per cent. of the nrine 
of a healthy person, or about one-third of its solid con- 
stituents, The hydrogen in U. may be replaced by com- 
pound radicles, such as ethyl, phenyl, &c., giving rise to 
numerous compounds, known as the compound U. It 
also combines with other radicles, forming ureides. 
Form, Call. N20. 

Ure'do, n.; pl. Un DIN ACEA. 2 Lat. urere, to burn, 
scorch.) (Hot.) A genus and order or family of Fun- 
gales, parasitical on plants, particularly on grasses, and 
notable for the great abundance of dark-colored spores 
which they throw off. They produce the diseases of corn 
and other cultivated plants called blight, rust, burnt- 
enr, &c. 

Ure'ter, n. [Fr. uretére.] (Anat.) A long. membran- 
ous, pipe-like canal (Figs. 368 and 1478), which, extend- 
ing from the kidney to the bladder, conveys into that 
organ the secretion distilled from the other. The U. on 
either side proceeds from the pelvis of the kidney, of 
which it is the continuation, and, descending through 
the abdomen, enters the bladder at the fundus of that 
organ, and near what is called the trigon. 

Ureteri’tis, n. [Lat.] (ed.) Inflammation of the 
ureter. 

Ure'thra, n. 
make water.] 

Ure'thral, a. 
urethra. 

prerie, a. Stimulating the discharge ofurine ; urinary ; 
dinretic. 

Urfé, Honors D', (oo fai.) a French romance writer, B. 
1567, at Marseilles, was author of the romance of Astrea, 
which was once exceedingly popular in France. D. 1625. 

Urge, (érj) v a. [From Lat. urgeo, urgere, to press 
upon, drive.] To press, push, or drive; to impel to ac- 
tion; to force onward; as, to urge a horse to speed. — 
To provoke; to exasperate; as, “Urge not my father’s 
anger.” (Shaks )— To press, as an argument or objec- 
tion; to importune; to solicit; as, he urged her to elope 
with him. — To follow closely; to press hard upon; as, 
“ Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave.” ( Pope.)— 
To press on the attention; to present to the mind in an 
urgent manner; as, to urge a plea in one's justification. 
— To apply violent or forcible treatment to; as, to urge 
an ore with intense hent. 

—v. n. To press on or forward; as,“ he strives to urge up- 
ward.” — Donne. 

Ur’gency, (-jen-se,) n. Quality of being urgent: en- 
treaty; solicitation; importunity: as, the urgency of a 
petition or request. — Pressure of difficulty or necessity ; 
as, the urgency of a case or occasion. 

Urgent, (jent,) a. [Fr., from Lat. urgens, urgere.) That 
urges; pressing; importunate; impelling; vehement; 
violent; demanding instant or immediate attention ; as, 
urgent business. 

Ur’gently, adr. In an urgent manner. 

Ur'ger, n. One who urges, presses, or importunes. 

Urgin’ea, n. (Bot.) A genns of plants, order Liliacer, 
including the officinal Squill, (U. sci/la,) a native of the 
sandy shores of the Mediterranean, the bulb of which is 
sometimes ns large as a child’s head, and contains u vis- 
cid juice so acrid as to blister the fingers if much handled, 
while the vapor arising from it irritates the nose and 
eyes. It was by the ancients, and is still now, used as a 
diuretic and expectorant, and occasionally as an emetic ; 
but it mnst be recollected that in moderately large doses 
it acts as a narcotic irritant poison, 24 grains having 
proved fatal. 

Ur, (00’re,) a canton in the central part of Switzerland, 
hounded N. by the canton of Schwyz, E. and S.E by 
Glarus and Grisons, 8 by Ticino, and W. by Valais, 
Bern. and Unterwalden; area, 418 sq.m. The surface 
is very monntainons, many of the summits being from 
8,000 to above 10.000 feet above sea-level. The best 
known is that of St. Gothard, thongh by no means the 
most elevated summit. The only practicable outlets 
from the canton are by the road to Italy, which leads 
over the pass of St. Gothard. 6.700 feet above the sea 
(Fig. 2557), and by the Lake of Lucerne. The principal 
river is the Reuss. The climate is cold, and the soil gen- 
erally unfertile. U. is governed as the canton of Unter- 
walden. The inhabitants are Roman Catholic, and speak 
German. Cup. Altorf. Pop. 15,145.— The Lake af Uri 


Lat., from Gr. ourethra, from ourein, to 
Anat.) See BLADDER. 
Pertaining, or having reference, to the 
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forms the 8. extremity of the Luke of Lucerne, and re- 
col vos the river Reuss. 


= 


— A BRIDGE ON THE ROAD FROM SWITZERLAND 
TO ITALY, ACROSS THE ST. GOTHARD. 


Uric Acid, (yu’rik,) m. (chem.) A very important ex- 
crementitions product, which occurs in small quanti- 
ties in human urine, to the extent of rather leas than 
one per cent. of the solid matter contained in it. It is 
met with in much greater abundance in the excrement 
of birds and reptiles. that of the boa consisting almost 
entirely of urate of ammonia, Guano also contains large 
quantities of it, and has been most extensively em- 
ployed as its source in the now almost extinct manufac- 
ture of murexide dyes. When excess of U A. is secreted 
in the system, it deposits hard crystallizing grains in 
the bladder, which, if retained, gradually form concre- 
tionary calculi, and grow into the disease known as 
gravel or stones. In gouty patients, U. A. accumulates 
round the joints, forming white friable concretions, 
known improperly as chalk-stones. U. A. is generally 
prepared by dissolving the dried excrement of the boa 
in water, and converting the urate of ammonia into ni- 
trate of potash by adding excess of potash, and boiling 
until the whole of the ammonia has been set free. Hy- 
drochloric acid is then added, und the acid separates in 
minute crystals, which are thoroughly washed and dried. 
Pure U. A. is a white crystalline powder, requiring 
10,000 parts of water for solution, to which it imparts a 
very feeble acid reaction. It is insoluble in alcohol and 
ether, but dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
which deposits it in a hydrated condition or dilution. 
The urates of the alkalies are much more selable than 
the acid itself. U. A.i „sic, giving rise to acid and 
neutral salts. By being submitted to heat, U. A. breaks | 
up into a number of compounds; but the remarkable | 
numberof definite and crystallizable substances with it 
give rise to, when treated with ous oxidizing agents, | 
present the highest physiological interest, inasmuch as 
the great changes which occur in the animal economy 
under the influence of vitality are always accompanied 
by oxidation. Form. 2110.O,olIsN 404- 

U'rim. n. [Heb.] (S&ript.) A word connected in its 
signification with the word thummim, being the plural 
of the Hebrew aur, a light, a luminary; whence it has 
come to signify fire. Thummim, which is the plural of 
thom or tam, means fulness or perfection. The two words 
conjointly signify Vit and perfection : but the Septua- 
gint renders it literally q ixus Kat dAHOeca, manifesta- 
tion and truth. The urim and thummim are described 
as the precious stones on the high-priest's breastplate, | 
whith were supposed to make known the will of God by | 
casting an extraordinary lustre, and thus to manifest 
the success of events to those who consulted them. 

Urine, n. pl. (Zoğl.) The Guillemots, a sub-family or 
group of sea- 
birds, fam. Alc- 
de. Their bill 
is firm, strong, 
and pointed; 
the npper man- 
dible slightly 
blending near 
the eud, and the 
base covered 
with soft short 
feathers: 
tongue long 
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Pig. 2008. 
BLACK GUILLEMoT.—{ Winter plumage.) 
(Urya grylle.) 


slender; legs placed far backwards; and no hind toe. 


The Black Guillemot, U. grylle (Fig. 2558), of the N. 
Atlantic, is 13 inches long, and the wing 614 inches. 

Urinal, n. [Fr.; Lat. urinalis.] A bottle in which 
urine is kept for inspection.— A public or private re- 
ceptacle or reservoir for urine. 

Urinary, a. Pertaining, or having reference to urine: 
as, urinary calculi. — Resembling, or purtakiug of the 
characteristic properties of urine. 

U. calculi. (Med.) By this term is understood the 
various kinds of deposits from the urine found in the 
buman bladder, or in the urine of those persons subject 
to this kind of disense. Surgeons have djvided urinary 
calculi into three varieties :— first, the pulverulent or 
amorphous sediment, always existing in a state of solu- 


tion, and only thrown down as the urine begins to cool, 
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when it is precipitated in the form of a fine brown or 
pink powder, and consists of the lithates of ammonia, 
soda, and lime; this is commonly known as the red or 
pink sand. Secondly, crystalline sediment, or gravel. 

bis is generally voided in the form of minute grains or 
crystals, and is either composed of lithic acid, of triple 
phosphate of ammonia and magnesia, or of oxalate of 
lime. This sedimeut has received the name of white 
sand. Thirdly, solid concretions, or calculi proper, 
formed of an aggregation of these sediments. Calculi 
are sometimes, but not frequently, furmed in the kid- 
neys, and are occasionally found there and in the ure- 
ters, on their way to the bladder, where they attain their 
full size. U. C. are of all sizes, shapes, and colors. The 
average dimension of a calculus may be taken as that of 
a chestnut, thongh sometimes exceeding the bulk of a 
large egg. Some are of extreme density and remarka- 
bly hard; others are so soft that they crumble to pieces 
under the slightest pressure. The symptoms of calculi, 
or stone in the bladder, begin with weight in the loins 
and back, and a dragging pain, gradually extending to 
the groin in females, and to the testicle in males, with 
an irritation felt at the point of the penis in the latter, 
often relieved by pulling the fureskiu; frequent desire 
to make water, the operation being attended with pain 
and smarting; the urine is often bloody, and the stream 
in voiding is frequently arrested by the stone getting 
before the pipe of the urrthra. Motion, especially of a 
jolting nature, such as riding in vehicles, greatly in- 
creases the puin, while rest and the horizontal position 
always afford relief. Sometimes a small calculus is 
voided with the water, or a discharge of gravel takes 
place, in which case there is always a cessation of the 
symptoms for some time afterward; but, in general, 
there is no radical cure for stone but by an operation, 
for which see LitHoromy and LITHOTRITY. 

U. organs. (Phystol.) Under this head are comprised 
two secreting organs (the kidneys); one receiving organ 
(the bladder); two connecting tubes, betweeu the springs 
and the reservoir (the ureters); aud one canal, or outlet 
(the urethra). Space will not permit here any description 
of the diseases of the U O. or of urine, a subject of so 
great interest to the physician that many volumes have 
been devoted to it. When the secretion of urine is very 
abundant, it may constitute either the symptom diure- 
sis, or the disense diabetes; when painful, it is called 
dysuria ; when suppressed, ischuria ; and when drop by 
drop, with pain, burning, and spasm, strangury ; when 
the secretion cannot be retained, it is called inconti- 
nence.— See BLADDER, Bricnt’s Disease, DIABETES, 
Gout, ISCHURIA, URINARY CALCULI, &c. 

U'rinate, v.a. [Lat. urinare.) To piss; to discharge 
urine; to make animal water. 

Urination, (-ã'shun,)n. Act of pissing or urinating. 

U'rinative,a. Provoking the discharge of urine. 

U'rinator, n. [Lat. urinor, to dive.) A pearl-diver. 

Urine, (in,) n. [Fr., from Lat. urina.) (Chem. and 
Med.) A highly complex finid secreted from the blood 
by the kidneys. In a healthy person when recently 
voided, it is u clear limpid fluid, of a pale yellow or am- 
ber-color, with a peculiar, faint aromatic odor, which 
becomes pungent and ammoniacal when decomposi- 
tion takes place. Often, however, as it cools, it becomes 
opaque and turbid from the deposition’ of part of its 
constituents previously held in solution; and this may 
be consistent with health. Healthy U. may, however, 
be nearly colorless, or of a brownish or deep-orange 
tint, and may present every shade of color between 
these extremes. The quantity secreted in 24 hours de- 
pends upon the amount of fluid drauk, and the quanti- 
ty secreted by the skin; but generally it is about from 
30 to 40 fluid ounces. Its specific gravity varies in 
health from 1:015 to 1:030, but 1020 is the average 
standard. It is acid in its reaction, and contains some 
mucus and epithelium. In 1,000 parts of ordinary V. 
there are 933 parts of water and 67 parts of solid matter. 
The following analysis is given of the solid contents of 
U., but the proportion of the materials is liable to very 
great variation, depending on food, exercise, and other 
conditions: — Urea, 49°68; uric acid, 161; extractive 
matters, ammoniacal salts, and chloride of sodium, 28°95 ; 
alkaline sulphates, 11°58; alkaline phosphates, 5°96; 
phosphates of lime and magnesia, 1°50. Medical men 
distinguish three kinds of U,—1. urina sanguinis, or 
that which is secreted from the blood at times when 
neither food nor drink has been recently taken, as in 
the morning before break fust; 2. urina patus, or that 
which has been secreted after any considerable quantity 
of fluid has been taken into the body; and 3. urina ciln, 
or that secreted during the period immediately succeed- 
ing a meal of solid food. The last of these contains a 
larger quantity of solid matter than either of the former, 
both of which are largely diluted with water. The 
first, or morning U is the best for analysis; it is from 
it that we are best enabled to learn the state of the 
kidneys. and of the system in general. See Supp’r. 

Uriniferous, a. [Lat. urina, and ferre, to bear.) 
Conveying urine, 

Urinom eter. n. (Lat. urina.and Gr. metron. measure. | 
(Med.) A small hydrometer for determining the specific 
gravity of urine. 

Urinose’, U'rinous, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
urine. 

Urn, n. [Fr. urne, from Lat. urna, from urinor, to 
plunge under water.] A kind of vase, or vessel of a 

` roundish form, but swelling in the middle like the com- 
mon pitcher; a vessel for holding water; especially, a 
utensil employed to keep water boiling at the ten-tuble. 
A vessel in which the ashes of the dead were formerly 
preserved after incremation. 

(Bot.) A spore case, or TNA, q. v. 
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—v.a. To inclose in an urn, or as if in an urn. 

Urn‘al, a. Pertaining to an urn. 

Urocera'ta, u. (Zvil.) The Boring Saw-fly family, 
comprising comparatively rare and large hymenoptera- 
They have the body elongated, nearly cylindrical, and 
the blunt abdomen ends in a horny point. From be- 
neath the abdomen projects a long, saw-like, and power- 
ful borer, with which they bore holes into trees, in 
which to lay their eggs. ‘The larve are borers into the 
trunks of trees, — Tenney. 

Urod’ela, n. (Zul.) An order of Batrachian reptiles, 
comprising those which preserve the tail throngh all the 
stages of their existence, as the Salamanders, Sirens, &c. 

Uro-genital, (jén’-,) a. [Gr. ouron, urine, and Eng. 
genital.) (Med.) Pertaining or relating to the urinary 
and genital organs. 

Urology, Uronol'ogy, n. [Gr. ouron. and logos, 
description.] (Afed.) That branch of medicine which 
treats of urine. — Dunglison. 

Urry, n. [Ir. uir, clay.) A sort of blue or black clay, 
found in proximity to coal. — Mortimer. 

Ursa. u. [Lat.,a female bear.) (Astron.) The name 
of two constellations. — 1. Ursa Major, the Great Bear, 
one of the 48 constellations of Ptolemy, in the N. hem- 
isphere, aud near the pole. It is often mentioned in the 
most ancient histories, sacred and profane, under the va- 
rious denominations of Arcturus, Boötes, Helix, Callisto, 
Megisto. the Wagon, the Plough. It contains seven 
very conspicuous stars. called septentriones ; whence 
septentrio, the north. — 2. Ursa Minor, the Little Bear. 
This constellation also. consists of seven sturs disposed 
in a manner closely resembling that of the Grent Bear, 
but in a contrary direction, the polar star being placed 
iu the corner of the triangle, which is farthest from the 
quadrangle. The Greeks called it Cynosura or Dog's 
Tail; at the tip of this imagiuary tail the polar star is 
situated. 

Ursa, in Illinois, a post-village and township of Adams 
co., 114 m. W. of Springfield; pop. abt. 2.400. 

Ur'sidæ,n. pl. (Zotl.) A family of carnivorous mam- 
malia; comprising the true Bears. the Badgers, the 
Raccoons, nnd the Wolverines. They are characterized 
by a plantigrade step, or walk on the whole sole of the 
foot: grinders more or less tuberculated ; stature gen- 
erally large; carnivorous und frugivorous: claws formed 
for digging; tail generally short. The typical genus is 
Ursus, the BEAR, q. v. 

Ur'siform, a. Tua. ursus, ursa, a bear, and forma, 
form.] Having the shape of a bear. 

Ursine, (ur’sin,)a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a bear. 

Ursins, ANNE MARIE DE LA TREMOUILLE, Princess DES, 
(oor’sd,) a celebrated name in Spanish history, B. in 
France abt. 1643. She was married in 1659, to the Priuce 
de Talleyrand-Chalais, and in 1675 to the Duke de Brac- 
ciano, chief of the Orsini family. After the death of the 
latter, she was attached to the court of Spain, and really 
governed the conntry during the early part of the rei 
of Philip V. In 1714, however, she was banished the 
kingdom, and subsequently kept house for the“ Old Pre- 
tender,” Prince James Stuart. D. 1722. 

Ur'son,n. (Zbl.) The Canada Porcupine. See PORCUPINE. 

Ur'sula, (St.,) a celebrated virgin and martyr, and a 
saint of the Reman calendar, supposed to have been a 
danghter of a British prince, and to haye been put to 
death at Cologne at a date which varies from 384 to 463. 
There is a legend that 11,000 virgin martyrs suffered 
with her, which some have explained by supposing that 
she had a companion named Undecimilia. It is pretty 
certain, however, that many were put to death at the 
same time. She is especially honored in Germany, and 
particularly at Cologue, which is the reputed place of 
her martyrdom. 

Ursuline, a. [Fr.] Pertaining or having reference 
to the order of Ursulines. 

Ur sulines, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A Roman Catholic 
religious order of females, founded for aiding the poor, 
and instructing females, by Angela di Brescia, abt. 1537. 
The order took its name from Saint Ursula (q. v.) 
when the institution was confirmed by Pope Panl IIL 
in 1544. Madame de Sainte Benve established the first 
house of the order at Paris in 1604. They have about 
20 houses in the U. States and Canada. 

Ur'tica,n. (Bot.) The Nettle, the typical gen. of the 
nat. ord. Urticacee, The species are well known for 
their stinging hairs. Some yield useful fibres; thas 
Caloee hemp, or Khea fibre, is obtained from two Asiatic 
species. 

Urtiea’cere,n. pl. (B..) An order of plants, alliance 
Urticales. Diag. Small. flat stipules, limpid juice, a solit. 
erect ovule, a straight albuminous enibryo, and superior 
radicle. — They are herbs or trees, with a watery juice. 
Leaves alternate, usually rough or with stinging hairs. 
Flowers small, unisexual, or rarely perfect, scattered or 
arranged in heads or catkins. There are 23 genera and 
300 xpecies distributed over the globe, 

Urtica’les, n. pl. ( Bot.) An alliance of plants, sub- 
class Diclinous Exogens. DIAG. Scattered monochlamy- 
deous flowers, single superior carpels, and a large em- 
bryo lying in a small quantity of albumen. The alliance 
includes 7 orders, — St-Lacrvace®. UnTICACEER, CERA- 
TOPHYLLACE, CANNABINACER, MORACEA, ARTOCAKPACER, 
and PLATANACEA, q. v. 

Urtication, (Ld“ hun,) n. (Med.) The stinging of the 
skin with nettles. A name given to the inflamed appear- 
ance produced on the skin by flipping it with a bunch 
of nettles—a practice sometimes adopted by medical 
men in cases of paralysis of the leg, arm, or any particu- 
lar part of the body, in the hope of restoring animation to 
the torpid muscles, and vigor to the slugyish circulation. 

Urubam’ba, a town of Peru, 40 m. N.W. of Cuzco; 
pop. abt. 4,000. . 
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Urubu’, or Uncuno-bz-CIMA, (an-roo-boo-da-seema,) in 
Brazil, a town of the prov. of Bahia, on the Sao Fran- 
ciseo, 120 m. N.W. of Rio de Contas. 

Urubucuara, or URuBUQUARA, \00-ron-boo-kwa’ra,) a 
tiver of Brazil, prov. of Para, rises in the Serra Velpa, 
und flowing 8. expands into a lake of the sume naime, 
near Oriteiro, 20 m. S. of which it enters the Amazons. 

Urueaia, (ro- Kia.) a river of Brazil, enters the São 
Francisco, 16 m. N. of São Romão, after an E. course of 
200 m. 

Urucan’ga, a river of Brazil, rises in the W. of the 
prov. of Santa Catharina, and flows E. into the Atlantic. 

Uruguay. (00-roe-gwii,) a river of S. America, rises in 
the N E of the prov. of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, Lat. 
28° S., and flows N W. 100 m., and afterwards 8.8.W. 
uniting with the Parana to form the Rio de la Plata, 
Lat. 34° S., Lon. 619 40’ W. Its entire course is 800 m., 
of which it is navigable for sailing-vessels to the Great 
Falls, 40 m. S. of the Ibicni, nnd above the fall for small 
boats almost to its source. The country along its banks 
is fertile, but poorly cnitivated. 

Uruguay, or Banna OnIENTAL, a republic of S. Amer- 
ica, bounded on the N. and N.E. by Brazil, E. and 8.E. 
by the Atlantic Ocean, 8. by the Rio de la Plata, and 
W. by the Uruguay, which last-named rivers separate 
the state from the Argentine Confederation. U. lies 
between 30° 6’ and 349 56’ S. Lat., and Lon. 53° 10 
and 58° 20’ W.; and has an extreme length of 350 
miles by a breadth of 320: area, 66,716 sq. m. Pol. 
Dir. The republic is divided into 13 depts., viz. : — Cerro 
Largo, Colonia del Sacramento, Darazno, Florida, Gna- 
dalupe, Maldonado, Minas, Montevideo, Paysandfi, Salto, 
San José, Soriano, and Tacuaremnbo, Chief Towns. Mon- 
tevideo (the cap.), Maldonado, Colonia, and San José. 
Gen. Desc. The coast to the N. of Cape Santa Maria is 
low and sandy, but S. and W. of it, and on the estuary 
of the Plata, it is more bold and indented, presenting 
some fine bays and harbors The most important rivers 
in the interior are the Rio Negro, with its numerous 
affluents, and the Arapey, Daiman, Yaguaron, and Se- 
bollati. The greater portion of the surface consists of 
an elevated plateau. penetrated by many fertile valleys 
along the S. coast-line. The surface of this table-land 
presents a series of extensive plains, traversed by occa- 
sional ranges of hills of no great elevation, the whole 
being almost destitute of trees. Clim. Remarkably mild 
and aalubrions. Min. Copper, potter's earth, umber. 
Sil. Generally rich and fertile. Prod. Wheat, maize, 
barley, rice, pulse, flax, hemp, cotton, and sugar. Fruits 
are produced in abundance. Zodl. Among the wild ani- 
mals are the tapir, deer, ounce, monkey, paca, rabbit, 
and fox; and large packs of wild dogs roam over the 
plains. There are also many varieties of birds and 


water-fowl. Vast droves of horses and horned cattle run 


; 
Fig. 2559. — MONTEVIDEO. 
wild on the pampas. the latter furnishing the jerked and 
salted beef, tallow, hides, horns, and hair, which consti- 
tute the great bulk of the exports of the conntry. 
The imports of the republic are principally from Great 
Britain and the U. States. Gort. Theoretically, the con- 
stitution of U. is liberal and representative, but, like the 
majority of the 8. Amer. States. it has degenerated into 
a mere military despotism, and the president, usually 
some general who has achieved success by violence or 
intrigue, in reality possesses absolute power. Relig. 
The established religion is Roman Catholic ; other forms 
of worship are, however, tolerated. 
438,245. The inhabitants are chiefly creoles of Spanish 
descent. the Indians and negroes being n comparatively 
small number. Hist. The territory forming the present 
republic of C. was originally settled by a party of Span- 
ish colonists from Buenos Ayres, and its possession 
cansed a subsequent war between Spain and Portngal, 
during which it was several times occupied by both. 
Eventnally, however, the country remained in the hands 
of Spain, who annexed it to the viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres, under the namo ef Sanda Oriental. On the out- 
break of the war of independence, the state espoused 
the side of Buenos Ayres ayninst the mother country, 
but soon separated from that republic. Annexed by 
Brazil in 1821. a war ensued, 1826-8, which was termi- 
nated by a trenty of peace, effected throngh the agency 
of Great Britain in the latter year, bv which the N. part 
of the territory, known us the Seven Missions, was ceded 
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to Brazil, and the 8. portion declared an independent 
state under the style nnd title of Republica del Uruguay 
Oriental. Intestine commotions resulted, followed by 
a war between U.and Buenos Ayres. England and 
France being called upon to interfere, an allied fleet 
blockaded Montevideo, 1848-9, and peace was restored 
in 1851. In 1860 a revolution took place under Flores, 
who was defeated in 1863, but reinstated by Brazil in 
1865. and assassinated in 1868. Dr. Francisco Antonio 
Vidal was elected President on March 15 1880, 

Wrumea, URUMIYAH, or OORMIAR, (or- mu.) [Ar. 
Kapanta, from kapoit, bine.) The principal lake of Persia, 
in Azerbijan, 35 m, from Tubriz. It has a number of small 
islands, and receives several rivers; but its waters are 
so salt that none but the lowest kind of animal life can 
existin them. It has a circumference of 300 miles.—Also 
the name of a town, 12 m. from the luke, the reputed 
birthplace of Zoroaster. It is the see of an Armenian 
bishop. op. Unascertained ; perhaps abt. 20, 000. 

U'rus, n. (Zo) See BUFFALO. 

Us, pron. [A. S.] The objective case of WE, g. v. 

Usable, (uz/a-bi,) a. That may be used. 

Usage, (raj, m. [Fr., from Lat. wor, usus, to use.] 
Act or manner of using or treating; treatment; be- 
ha vior towards u person or thing; us, ill wsuge.—Long- 
continued practice; received method; custom; habit; 
use; as, according to the usages of the country. — Cus- 
tomary application, as of a word in a particular sense or 
sixnification, or the signification itself. 

Usance, (u’zans,) n. [Fr.] (Com.) A certain period 
of time allowed, one, two, or three months, according to 
the respective usages of countries, for the payment of a 
bill of exchange. 

Us'becks, (i2z’béks.) See TURKISTAN. 

Use, (yooz,) n. | Lat. uus, from utor.) Act of employing 
any person or thing to any purpose; state of being em- 
ployed to any purpose; application; conversion to an 
act or purpose; as, the use of a spade in digging; the 
use of a clerk in business. — Need; necessity; occasion 
for employment; as, to have no further use for a per- 
son's services.— Advantage received or derived; benefit; 
utility; usefulness; power of yielding service. 

*t "Tis use alone that sanctifies expense." -- Pope, 

—Customary or continued act or practice; ugual employ- 
ment; usage; custom. — Hence, common occurrence; 
habitual experience ; as, these things ure beyond all use. 

(Law.) See Trost. 

Cestui que use. (Law.) See Cestut.—Contingent use, 
a use contingent or dependent on a future event. — m 
use, in operation or employment: in constant practice 
or customary observance ; as, an article ín common use, 
—Of use, useful; profitable; yielding benefit or advan- 
tage. —Out of use, obsolete; not applied or in employ- 
ment; no longer used. 

S&condary or shifting use, a use susceptible of change 
by circumstances. — To put to use, to make use of, to de- 
rive service from; to use; to employ to advantage. 

Use, (yūz,) v.a. [Lat. utyr, usus.) To put to use; to 
make use of; toavuil one’s self of; to employ; to apply; 
to act with or by means of; as, to use a knife and fork 
at table; to use water for irrigation; to use one’s legs 
in walking. — To act or behave towards; to treat; ns, 
you have used ine well. — To practise customarily; as, 
“Use hospitality one to another.“ (1 Pet. iv. 9.) — To 
inure, to accustom ; to habituate ; to render familiar by 
application or practice; as,a people long used to ty- 
ranny lose by degrees the idea of liberty. 

To use up, to leave nothing remaining of; to consume or 
exhaust totally; as, to use wp provisions; — to weary ; 
to tire out; to exhaust the force or use of; as, excessive 
fatigue has used me up. 

—r.n. To be accustomed; to be wont; to practise cus- 
tomarily or habitually; as, so he used to say. 


Usedom, (00’zeh-dom.) an island of Prussia, in Pomera- 


nia, formed by the Baltic and several inland waters, 9 m. 
from Rügen; arra, 150 sq. m. Pop. 13.500. 

Use'ſul, a. Valuable for use, application, or employ- 
ment; conducive or helpful to any end; suited or 
adapted to any purpose; promoting the end or objecta in 
view; profitable; serviceable; beneficial ; advantageous. 

Wse’fully, adv. In a useful manner. 

Use'fulness, n. State or quality of being useful. 

Use’less, a. Being without use; unserviceable. 

Use'lessly, adv. Ina useless or unprofitable manner. 

Use’lessness,n. State or quality of being useless. 

User, (u“ r,) n. One who uses, treats, or occupies. 

Ush’ant, (Fr. Ov-ssant,) an island on the N.W. coast of 
France, in the dept. of Finistère, 25 m. from Brest, being, 
though very small, the largest of a group of islets called 
the Iles d Ourssant. 

Ush’er, n. [Fr. huissier, a door-keeper, corrupted from 
Lat. ostium, a door] One who has the care of the door 
of a court, hall, &c.; hence, an officer whose business is 
to conduct or introduce strangers into the presence of 
a dignitary or distinguished personage; as,a gentleman- 
usher at a royal court. — A subordinate teacher in a 
school or academy.—Gardner. 

Usher of the Black Rod. ( Eng.) An officer of the order 
of the Garter, who has the custody of the chapter-house 
of the order. He is also the chief gentleman-usher to 
the sovereign of Great Britain. 

—v.a. To introduce, as n forerunner or harbinger; as, 
“With dne honors usher in the May.” —Dryden. 

Ush’er, James, an Irish prelate and theologian, B. in 
Dublin, 1580. Receiving his education at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin (his native place), he was, in 1607, chosen 
professor of divinity in his college, and, also. Chancellor 
of St. Patrick's Cathedral. In 1620, U. became Bishop 
of Meath, and, in 1624, being translated to the archie- 
piscopal see of Armagh, he became Primate of Ireland. 
On the breaking out of the Irish insurrection, in 1644, 
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he sought fefnge in England, where he became preacher 
to Lincoln's Inn, and, dying in 1658. was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Among his many contributions 
to theological literature may be mentioned De Eccl. 
siarum Christianarum Successione et Statu (Lon., 1613); 
De Romane Ecelesiæ Symbolo (Lon., 1647); and Chrono- 
ine Sacra (1667), A complete edition of Archbishop 

„e works has been published by the University of 
Dublin in 17 vols. 
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Ush’‘erdom, Ush/ership, n. Office or position of 


an usher. 


Us’‘kup, or Sooria, a town of European Russia, on the 


175500. 120 m. N. W. of Balonica. Manuf. Leather. Pop. 

1.000. 

Uspallata, (ons- pal- ya! ta,) in the Argentine Republic, 
a table-land, containing silver mines, 40 m. N. W. of 
Mendoza. 

Usquebaugh, (d we- baw,) n. ¶ Ir. uisge, water, and 
beatha, life; literally, water of life.) A name some- 
times given to Irish or Scotch whisky indiscriminately ; 
poteen.—A liquor compounded of brandy, raisins, cinna- 
mon, and other spices. — N. Amer. Cyc. 

Ussel, (o0s-sel,) a town of France, dept. of the Corrèze, 
20 m. from Tulle ; pop. 4,946.—Also a town in the island 
of Corsica; pop. 5,000, 

Us'tica, (unc. Euonimo,) an island in the Mediterranean, 
off the N. coast of Sicily, 42 m. from Palermo. 

Ustula'tion, n. [From Lat. ustulare, to scorch.] 
(Chem.) The roasting of ores, to separate the ursenic, 
sulphur, and other volatile substances combined with 
the metal. 

Usual, (vii'zhu-al,)a. [Fr. usuel, from Lat. usualis — 
usus.) Customary; common; frequent: ordivary ; gen- 
eral; habitual. 

Usually, adv. In a usual manner. 

Usucaption, (-kap’shun,) n. [Fr., from Lat. usucapio. 
(Civil Law.) Same as prescription (d. v.), but restri 
to movables only. 

Usufruct, (yu’zhoo-frukt,) n. [Fr. usufruit, from Lat. 
usus, use, and fructus, fruit.) (Civil Law.) The right 
of using and reaping the fruits of things belonging to 
others, without destroying or wasting the subject over 
which such right extends. 

Usufruet'uary, n. (Fr. usufruitier.] One who en- 
Joys a usufruct. 

—a. Pertaining or relating to a nsnfrnct. 

Usumasin’‘ta, a river of Central America, rises in 
Guatemala, dept. of Vera Paz, and joins the Tobasco, 
near its mouth, after a N.W. course of 400 m. 

Usurer, (ilirer. ) n. [Fr. usurier, from Lat. usura- 
rius.) One who practises usury; one who lends money 
upon interest; — commonly used of one who takes ex- 
orbitant or illegal interest. 

Usu’rious, a. Practising usury, or money-lending on 
exorbitant or illegal interest; as, a usurious person. — 
Pertaining or relating to, or consisting in usury; as, 
usurious interest on money. 

Usu’riously, adv. With usury. 

Usu'riousness, n. State or qnality of being usnrious. 

Usurp, (ü- er,) v. a. ¶ Lat. usurpo, usu-rapio— usus, 
use, and rapio, to seize.) To seize and hold by force, 
and without right; to assume fraudulently ; as, to usurp 
the royal prerogative. 

r. n. To be or act as a nsurper ; as, a usurped throne. 

Usurpation, (-pa’shun,) n. [Fr., from Lat. usurpatio.] 
Act of usurping; forcible, illegal seizure, possession, or 
assumption, as of regal or supreme power. 

Usurp‘atory, a. Characterized by usurpation. 

Usurper, (#-zerp'r.) n. One who usurps; one whe 
seizes or occupies the power or property of another 
without right. 

Usurp'ingly, adv. By usurpation. 

Usury, (yi'zhoo-ry,) n. [Fr. usure, from Lat. usura — 
utar, to use.] Money paid for the use of money; espe- 
cially, illegal interest, or higher interest than is allowed 
by law, in countries where such laws exist. 8ce 
INTEREST. 

Ut. (Mus.) The French name of the first of the musi- 
cal syllables referring to the note which we call C. The 
Italians, for the sake of softening the sound, use the syl- 
lable do instead of ut in the modern sol feggi. 

Utah, (yi’téh,) a Territory of the American Union, lying 
N. of Arizona, W. of Colorado and the Rocky Monntains, 
E. of Nevada, and 8. of Idaho, has a maximum length 
of 325 miles by a breadth of 300, Area, 84, 476 sq. m.— 
Gen. Desc. This Territory is intersected from N. to 8. by 
the Wahsatch Mountains, the region E. of which is 
drained by the Colorado of the West. The altitude of 
the surface is similar on both sidos of the dividing range, 
the valleys and lakes lying from 4,000 to 6,000 ft. above 
sea-level, and the mountains rising to an elevation of 
from 6,000 to 13,000 ft. the tops of the highest peaks 
being above the line of perpetnal snow. In common 
with the riparinn system of Nevada, the section W. of 
the Wahsatch range contains no outlet to the ocean for 
its numerons streams, or its lakes of sult and fresh 
water, many of the former being of great size, especially 
the largest, Grent Salt Lake, (q. v.) Several rivers, rising 

rincipally in the Wahsatch Mountains, empty into this 
Take, among which are the Jordan, Bear, and Weber. 
Second in size is Lake Utah, lying 45 m. W. of Great 
Salt Lake, and connected with the latter by the Jordan 
River; it is 30 m. in length by 10 in width, of pure fresh 
water, and abounds in fish of considerable size and ex- 
cellent flavor. Several large streams empty into this 
lake, among which are the Timpangos, Provo, and 
Spanish Fork. Other extensive sheets of water are 
Sevier, Little Salt. Preuss, and Fish lakes. all lyiag S. of 
Lake Utah, on the W. slope of the Wahsatch Mountains, 
collecting the waters of rivers and creeks formed by 
the united waters of the springs and the melted snow 
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and ice of the lofty peaks, none of these lakes having an 
apparent outlet. The section lying E. of the mountains 
contains no lakes, its entire water-system being com- 
posed of the Colorado of the West, and its tributaries, 
including Grand, Green, San Juan, and White rivers. 
These streams frequently intersect the mountain ridges 
of the country, running in cafions of immense depth 
with nearly vertical sides; debouching from these cations 
as the lower plains or valleys are reached, the streams 
become broad and shallow, running in beds but slightly 
depressed below the surface of the earth. and sometimes 
dividing their waters into numerous rivulets, which wind 
over the surface of broad, fertile meadows, irrigating 
the soil and producing luxuriant vegetation. The cele- 
brated Grand Cañon of the Colorado commences in U. 
below the magnificent valley in which Green and Grand 
rivers unite to torm the Colorado, and extends a distance 
of over 400 m. into Arizona and Nevada, The two prin- 
cipal divisions of the surface of the Territory, lying re- 
spectively E. and W. of the Wahsatch range, are sever- 
ally intersected by the Utah Mountains on the ÉE. sec- 
tion, and by the Thomas, Guyot, and Iron ranges in the 
W. part, besides numerons minor ranges and spurs of 
great height, giving continual diversity to the scenery, 
and constituting the sources of streams of excellent 
water, from which the intervenient valleys derive their 
remarkable beauty and fertility. The E. slope is more 
Mountainous than the portion lying within the Great 
Basin, and contains more numerous streams; but the 
high cafions intersecting the mountain ridges as chan- 
nels for the water-courses prevent the availability of 
the waters for irrigation, although not intertering with 
the business of stock-raising on the surrounding hills 
aud elevated plains. The timber lands of U. are com- 
prised in about 2,000,000 acres of pine, fir, and similar 
evergreens, on the slopes of the mountains, and exten- 
sive copses of willow, box-elder, birch, cottunwood, 
spruce, and dwart-ash, in the river bottoms, added to 
large tracts of the soil of both valleys and hillsides, 
which have been planted with varieties of hard-wood in 
order to supply the natural deficiency; the young artifi- 
cial forests thriving vigorously, aml promising soon 
to equal the requirements of the settlers with regard 
to snch timber. — Soil, Agric., &c. The most important 
industries of U. are agriculture and horticulture, accom- 
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necessary requirement of civilization, and furnishing 
employment to a large number of persons. The amount 
of capital invested in the leading manufactures is esti- 
mated, in the nkgregato, at $3,000,000 — Fol. Div. The 
Territory is divided into 21 counttes, viz. : 


Beaver, Juab, Rich, Tooele, 
Box Elder, Kane, Salt Lake, Utah, 
Cache, Millard, San Pete, Wahsatoh, 
Cedar, Morgan, Sevier, Washington, 
Davis, Piute, Summit, Weber. 

D, 


The chief towns are Salt Lake City (cap.), Ogden, Provo, 
Morgan City, Logun, and Spanish Fork. The principal 
settlements are in the vicinity of the W. foot-hills of the 
Wahsatch Mountains, extending in a line running N. to 
8. through the Territory; the natural advantages in favor 
of this longitudinal belt being the extraordinary beauty 
of the surface of the conntry, aud a more plentiful sup- 
ply of water than exists on the plains further removed 
from the mountains. — Clim. The climate is mild, und 
generally more uniform than in the E. States. — Gort, 
Educ., &c. U is administratively organized on the same 
basis as the other Territories of the U. States, with a 
governor, secretary, marshal, and judges, appointed by 
the President, aud a legislative assembly elected by the 
people. Legislative action is, in most essentials, much 
the wune as that of other Territories, excepting that 
bizamy is not classed as a punishable offence. The in- 
habitants of the Territory have repeatedly applied, 
through their representatives, for admission into the 
Union, but without success so far; although they, some 
years ngo, adopted a constitution and government under 
the title of the State of Deseret. Education is provided 
for by the University of the State of Deseret, presided 
over by a chancellor and board of regents; commen 
schools, and institutions of a bigher educational status, 
have also been established. There are several weekly 
newspapers in the Territory, one of which — the Deseret 
Nrws — is the recognized organ of the Mormon Church 

U. sends one delegate to the national House of Repre- 
sentatives. — Hist. The history of U. may be said to be 
s0 closely identified with the rise and progress of Mor- 
monism, that we refer, therefore, to the article MoR- 
MONS, q. p. ‘Lhe admission of U. into the Federal Union 
as a Territory, dates from Sept. 9. 1850. Lop, in 1870, 
86,786; 1880. 143,907. See also p, 2433. 


panied with irrigation, the fAcilities for which have been 
carried forward to a condition of great perfection, under 
the pursuance of a course of strenuous and systematic 
energy and perseverance inangurated by the earliest 
settlers at Salt Lake City in 1847. Wealth and plenty 
have, accordingly. followed their labors, the result ex- 
ceeding the anticipations of the most sanguine, in the 
certainty and abundance of the crops. The construc- 
tion of reservoirs and canals has been prosecuted until 
a perfect network of irriguous channels extends over 
the settled portions of the valleys, supplying the only 
requisite naturally wanting for exceeding fertility, the 
soil being principally tormed of disintegrated feldspar 
rock mixed with detritus of the limestone (entering so 
largely into the composition of the surrounding moun- 
tains), along with decomposed vegetable matter, and 
friableclay. The cropofcereals produced in this manner 
is considerably over a million bushels per annum,supply- 
ing the requirements of the local population as well as 
thatof adjacent mining regions, 50 and 60 bshs. of wheat 
to the acre being a frequent crop. Barley, oats, rye, buck- 
wheat, flax, and hemp succeed equally as well as wheat, 
and are extensively grown; but the nights are gener- 
ally too cold for large crops of maize, except in the S.W. 
part near Rio Virgen, where corn and sorghum thrive, 
and cotton is fonnd to produce such excellent yields, as 
to induce considerable immigration to that section spe- 
cially to engage in its culture. Potatoes, hops, garden 
vegetables, melons of all kinds, and all the fruits of the 
temperate zone are produced in abundance. Cattle- 
breeding and wool-growing is largely and successfully 
carried on. In 1880, according to census returns, there 
were 9,019 farms in the territory, against 4,908 in 1870, 
3,635 in 1860, and but 926 in 1850. The live-stock 


consisted of 38.131 horses, 2.898 mules and asses, 
3.068 working oxen, 32.768 milch cows, 58,680 other 
cattle, 285,121 sheep, and 17,198 swine, — Minerala, 
Among the most important mineral deposits are gold, 
silver, iron, copper, zinc, lead, coal, sult, sulphur, alum, 
saleratas, and borax, The iron occurs in almost inex- 
haustible deposits of red hematite ore of superior qual- 
ity, and several foundries and manufactories of this 
metal have already been established in the vicinage of 
the mines, producing machinery as well as mechanical 
and agricultural implements. The most extensive and 
importantof the coul-flelds of U are situate in the vicinity 
of Coalville in Summit co., and at the foot of the Wah- 
Batch range in San Pete co. Rock-salt is abundant in 
various sections of the Wabsatch Mountains, consti- 
tnting a particular feature of the geological formation. 
In Salt Creek Canon there is a mountain said to be 
entirely composed of this mineral iñ a condition 
almost chemically pure. A superior article of salt is 
manufactured from the waters of the salt lakes of the 
Territory, One of the most extensive beds of sulphur 
on the continent exists in Millard co, about 35 m. S. of 
Fillmore. Building-stone of almost every de tion 
abounds. Gold, silver, and copper in large quantities, 
and of excellent qua are found in various sections of 
the Territory. A promising feature of the result of re- 


cent prospecting is the discovery of rich specimena of 
argentiferous ore in the S. W. part of the Territory, in 
a continuation of the geological formation which holds 
the rich silver ores of White Pine in Nevada, — Mun. 


The manufacturing interests of U. are already exten- 
sive aud important, embracing those of almost every 


Utah, in Utah Territory, a central co.; area, 2,100 sq. m. 
It is drained by the Timpanogos or Provo River, and 
contains Utah Lake. Surface, mountainous; soil, fertile 
in the valleys. Cup. Provo City. 

Utensil, n. [Fr. utensile, or ustensile, from Lat. uten- 
silis, fit for use.] That which is useful, or necessary for 
use; — specifically, an instrument for any use, such as 
the vessels of the kitchen or the tools of a trade; an 
implement. 

Uterine, a. [Lat. uterinus, from uterus, the womb.] 
Pertaining, or having reference, to the womb; belong- 
ing to the uterus. — Born of the same mother, but 
having a different father; as, a uterine brother or sister. 

Utero-gestation, (-ta’shun,) n. (Med.) Pregnancy. 

‘terus, n. [Fr., from Lat.) (Anat.) The womb. 

‘tea. (Anc. Geog.) A city of Africa, on the river Ba- 

gradas, near the Bay of Carthage, a little N.W. of the 

present city of Tunis. It was founded by the Tyrians, 
abt. B. C. 1165, and is mentioned as an ally of Carthage, 

B. C. 348. ipio besieged it, B. c. 204. Curio was de- 

feated and slain near this city, by Varus and Juba. B. c. 

49. Cato the younger, and many of the partisans of Pom- 

pey who escaped from Pharsalia, assembled here, n. c. 

37. Cato formed his little senate, and opposed Julius 

Cæsar; and here he committed suicide, B C. 46. It was 

destroyed by the Saracens about 700, Its site is now oc- 

cupied by the little village of Duar. 

Utica, in Illinois, a post-village of La Salle co., 5 m. E. 
of La Salle. 

Utica, in diana, a post-vill. and twp. of Clarke co., on 
the Ohio River, 7 m. N. of Louisville, Ky. 

Utica, in nwa, a twp. of Chickasaw co. 

Utica, in Michigan, a post-village of Macomb co., 20 m. 
N. of Detroit. 

Utica, in New Fork, a flourishing city, semi-cap. of 
Oneida co., on the Mohawk River, 95 m. WN. W. of 
Albany; Lat. 43° 6’ 49” N., Lon. 75° 13’ W. It is pleas- 
antly situated, with regular and wide streets, and well- 
built houses. There are numerous and important man- 
ufactories of flour, starch, organs, pianofortes, clothing, 
carriages, machinery, carpets, oil-cloth, cotton and wool- 
len fabrics, &c. U. wax fonnded on the site of old Fort 
Schuyler, built to guard the settlements against the 
French and Indians, Pèp. (1880) 33,913. 

Utica, in Ohio, a post-village of Licking co., 12 m. N. of 


L 


Newark, 

Utiea, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Venango co., 
9 m. N.W. of Franklin. 

Utica, in Wisconsin, n township of Crawford co, à 

—Atwp. of Winnebago co. 

Utile, (yi’til,) a. [Fr., from Lat. utilis.) Useful. (n.) 

Utilita’rian, a. [Formed from utility.) Consisting 
in, or having reference to, or connection with, utility; 
belonging to utilitarianism ; — sometimes nsed in a re- 
proachful sense, as implying a certain degree of sordid- 
ness; as, utilitarian ideas. 

— One who holds the doctrine of utilitarianism. 

Utilita’rianisna, (-in. The doctrine, presented 
by Jeremy Bentham, that the value of all institutions 
or pursuits is to be tested hy the principle of utility ; 
that is, the promotion of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. — The doctrine that utility is the sole 
standard or criterion of moral conduct. 

Utility, n. Fr. utilité; Lat. utilitas, from utor, to use.] 
State or quality of being useful or utile; usefulness ; 
production of good, benefit, or advantage ; profitable- 
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ness to some valuable end; as, the utility of medicines 
in diseases. 

Utilization, n. Act of utilizing; state of being 
utilized. (R.) 

Utilize, Gute,) v. a. Fr. utilisar ; It. utilizzare.) To 
render useful; to put to use or application; to employ 
for some profitable purpose ; as, to utilize time 

Utila, or Utitze, an island in the Caribbean Sea, Bay 
of Honduras, 7 m. long, and 3 m. wide; Lat. 16° 6’ Ny 
Lon. 86° 50’ W. 

Uti Posside’tis, n. [(Lat., as you .] (Inter- 
national Law.) A phrase used to signify that the par- 
ties toa treaty are to retain possession of what they 
have acqnired by force during the wur. 

Utmost, a. [A. S. utmest, utmost — ut, out, and mest, 
most.) Being most or farthest out; most distant; ex- 
treme; as, the utmost extent of human sagacity. — Be 
ing in the highest, greatest, or superlative degree ; as, 
they live together in the w#most harmony. 

n. The most that can be; the greatest or most supreme 
power, degree, or effort; as, I have done my ulmost, 

Uto'pia, u. [From Gr. ou, not, and topos, place.) An 
imaginary island, represented by Sir Thomas More, in 
his work entitled Utopia, as enjoying the utmost perfec- 
tion in morals. laws, and polity. — Hence, a position or 
place of ideal perfection. 

Utopia, in Ohio, a vill. of Clermont co.; pop in 1870, 80. 

Uto’pian, a. Ideal; chimerical; fanciful; not well 
founded ; as, utopian ideas. 

Uto'pianism. u. A chimerical project in theory or 
practice; quallty of being utopian. 

Uto’pist, n. One who entertains chimerical ideas, or 
practises visionary schemes. 

Utra'quists, n. pl. (From Lat. uterque, both.] (Eccl. 
Hist.) The Hussite sect called Calixtines were. in 1420, 
also called U., because they received the Eucharist in 
both forms. 

Utrecht, (u-trekt’,) a city of Holland. cap. of a prov. 
of same name, on the Old Rhine, which divides it Into 
two parts, 20 m. S. E. of Amsterdam; Lat. 52° 4’ N.. Lon. 
50 7 E. The town is approached by several fine ave- 
nues, and was formerly strongly fortified, but its ram- 
parts are now laid out in pleasant walks: the houses 
are nearly all built in the Gothic style, giving it a most 
romantic appearance (see Fig. 1300); its chief buildings 
are the stadhuis. or town-house, in which, in 1579, the 
union of the Provinces was signed, and the treaty of 
Utrecht, which in 1713 gave peace to Enrope; next are 
the mint, arsenal, hospital, museum, the palace of Louis 
Bonaparte when King of Holland, and the university, 
founded in 1634. Manuf. Linen fabrics. lace, needles, 
pins, fire-arms, sugar-refining, &c. Pop. (1881) 69,221. 

Utrera, (ou-trai’ra.) a town of Spain, on a very steep 
eminence, at the foot of which flows the Carbonel, 18 
m. from Seville. Manuf. Soup, leather, starch, &c. 
Pop. 13.816. 

Vtricle, n. [Lat. utriculus, dim. of uter, a leathern 
bag.) (Anat.) See Ear. 

(Bot.) A one-celled, one- or few-seeded, superior 
membranous fruit, frequently dehiscing by a transverse 
suture, as in Chenopodium. Also a fruit with a thin 
skin and a single seed. Sometimes this word is em- 
ployed to express a separate cell of the cellular tissue 
of a plant, which is usually a little vegetable bladder. 

Utrie'ular. a. [Fr. utriculaire ] Containing utricles; 
furnished with small air-cells, like small bags, as plants. 
—Resembling a bag or utricle, as the condensed vapor 
of certain minerals when deposited upon cold bodies. 

Utricula’ria, n. ( Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Lent: bulacere, composed of aquatic herbs, loosely floating 
or fixed in the mud; leaves radical, multifid or linear, 
and entire, mostly furnished with little inflated vesicles ; 
scape erect. U. rulyaris, the common Bladder-wort, 
and VU. inflata, the Whorled Bladder-wort, are found in 
stignant pools throughout the U. States. 

Utter, a. [A. S. uter, ultra.) Total; complete; entire; 
perfect: final; as, utter ruin. — Absolute; peremptory ; 
unynalified; as, the book is utter nonsense. — Entire; 
mere ; quite; perfect; as. he was an uter stranger to me. 

—v.a. To disclose; to express; to speak ; to pronounce; 
to publish; to declare; to divulge; as, to wtter words. 
— To put into circulation; to canse to pass in commer- 
cial transactions; as, to uller bank-notes. 

(Law.) To utter and publish a counterfeit note is to 
assert and declare, directly or indirectly, by words or 
actions, that the note offered is good. It is not neces- 
sary that it should be passed in order to complete the 
offence of uttering. 

Ut'terable, a. That may be uttered, pronounced, or 
expressed, 

Ut'terance, n. Act of uttering words; vocal expres- 
sion; pronunciation; manner of speaking; as, he gave 
utterance to an onth. 

Ut'terer, n. One who utters. 

Utterly, adv. To the full or entire extent; fully; 
perfectly. 

Uttermost, a. Being the farthest, greatest, or high- 
est degree; extreme; as, he wasin the uttermost distresa. 

—n. The most that can be; the greatest power, degree 
or effort: that beyond which nothing is; as, this is the 
uttermost Lean do. 

Uttox’eter, a town of England, in Staffordshire, near 
the river Dove, 13 m. from Stafford. In the neighbor- 
hood are numerous iren-forges. Pop. 5,500. 

Uvalde, in Texas, a S.W. co,; area, 1,1008q.m. Nirera 
Rio Frio, and Sabinal. Surface, undulating; soil, fer- 
tile. Cap, Uvalde. Pap. abt. 800. 

—A post-village, cap. of the above co., 80 m. S. W. of Ban 
Antonio. 

Uva'ria. n. (Bot.) Same as ANNA, Q. v. 

Uva Ur'si, n. (Bot.) See ARCTOSTAPHYLOS. 
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U’vea, n. [Lat. uva, grape.] (Anat.) The choroid coat 
of the eye; — the posterior layer of the iris—Daunglison. 

U'veons, a. as uveus.) Resembling a grape; as, the 
urenus coat of the eye. 

U’vula,n. [Lat., dim.ofura.] (Anat.) A small fleshy 
protuberance which hangs at the middle of the poste- 
rior margin of the soft palate. In the case of sore 
throat, it frequently becomes enlarged and inflamed, 
and is to be treated by the upplication of stimulants and 
astringents in gargles. When other means fail, it may be 
amputated, an operation neither painful nor dangerous. 

U'vular, a. (Anat., Belonging to the uvula. 

Uvula’ria, n. (Hot.) A genus of plants, order Zilia- 
cee. The Mealy Bell-wort, U. perfoliata, is a hand- 
some, smooth plant, found in woods in the U. States and 
Canada; stem 10-14’ high, passing through the perfo- 


United States. [Abstract and Synopsis of U.S. Census] 
return for 1880.)—Immigration. Referring to the dia- 
grams here given it will be seen that the foreign ele- 
ment is less than one-eighth of the whole population 
of the U.S. The circumference of the diagram embrac- 
ing all the States measures fourteen inches. Of this the| 
Germans occupy half an inch; Lreland, another half 
inch; England and Wales, British America, Scotland, 
Norway, Sweden, France, China, and all other countries, 
less than an inch, so that the proportion stands less 
than two inches for the whole foreign population to 
over twelve inches for the native. The space each 
State takes up in the diagram accurately defines its 
position in regard to population, A glance will suffice 
to show that the number of Chinese resident in this 
country and the residents of Nebraska are nearly equal 
in number; that the natives of Germany residentin the 
U. S. are more than equal to the residents of the com- 
bined States of California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Rhode Island. Asa quick method of reference to the 

roportions of population this diagram is unexcelled. 
h brings to a focus the vast labors of the Census 
Bureau for several years,—Statistics of Population, 
According to the census of 1880 the total popula- 
tion of the U. S. was then 50,155,783, composed of 
43,475,840 natives und 6,679,943 foreigners. The males 
25,518,820, the females 24,636,963, showing an excess of 
males over females of 881,857. The whites numbered 
43,402,970, the colored 6,580,793, the Chinese 105,465, 
the Japanese 148, and the Indians (civilized) 66,407. 
According to the scale of this diagram Missouri, 
with a population of 2,170,000, represents the number 
of foreigners hailing from England and Wales and 
British America; Florida, with a pop. of 269,493, repre- 
sents the emigration from Norway and Sweden; Dela- 
ware, with a pop. of 146,608, represents about the num- 
ber of French among us. In the single State of Ilinois 
there isa larger foreign born pop. than in all the South- 
ern States pnt together. The Chinese exceed the pop. 
of Nevada by over 40,000.— The German and Irish Emi- 
ation. Of the 7,000,000 foreigners on U. 8. soil to-day 

t is est. that about thirty-seven percent. are German, 
thirty-five per cent. Irish, and twenty-cight per cent. 
of all other nationalities. The Germans in the main 
are agriculturally disposed, and prefer the country to 
the city. While they are very numerous in New York 
and many of our large cities, the great bulk of their 
strength is on the farming lands of the prairie States— 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Missouri—and in Ohio and Pennsylvania. The Trish 
are more numerous in the towns and cities of the coun- 
try. Their tastes are urban. The [rish are strong in 
Massachusetts, New York city, Pennsylvania, Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Kansas, Connecticut, and Wisconsin. Ac- 
cording to the last census the total number of persons 
having Irish fathers was 4,529,523, and the total number 
having German fathers was 4,883,842, showing that be- 
tween the Irish and Germans over nine millions were 
begotten under our own flag. The British element 
comes next to the German and Irish, and then the 
Scandinavian. In Alabama the whites have a majority 
over the blacks of 62,000. In Arkansas a majority of 
380,000, in Florida a majority of 16,000, in Georgia a 
majority of 85,000, in North Carolina a majority of 
330,000, in Texas a majority of $00,090, in Virginia a 
majority of 250,000. In Mississippi, however, the blacks 
have a majority over the whites of 171,000, in Louisiana 
a malority of 30.000, in South Carolina a majority of 
205,000. In twenty years the foreign-born pop. of Mas- 
sachusetts increased from 260,106 to 443,491. North 
Carolina has the smallest foreign-born population of 
any, the proportion being, native, 1,596,008; foreign, 
3,742. New York has the largest proportion of foreign- 
ers, 1,211,379 against 3,871,492 natives. The States 
where the German element is strongest are Lowa with 
a foreign-born pop. of 204,692; Michigan, 268,010; Miu- 
nesota, 160,697; Ohio, 394,943; Illinois, 583,576; Wis- 
consin, 364,499; Peunsylvania, 587,829. The Southern 
States have but a scanty proportion of foreigners. Ala- 
bama stands 1,252,771 natives to 9,734 foreigners; Ar- 
kansas, 792,175 to 10,350; Florida, 259,584 to 9,909; 
Georgia, 1,531,616 to 10.564; Kentucky, 1,589,173 to 
59,517; Sonth Carolina, 987,891 to 7,686; Texas, 1. 477,133 
to 114,616; Virginia, 1,497,869 to 14,696. The Chinese 
in California number 75,132. Next comes Oregon, with 
9,510; then Nevada, 5,416; Washington Ter., 3,186; 
Idaho, 3,379; Montana, 1.765: Utah, 501; Wyoming, 
914; Arizona, 1,630; Dakota, 238; Massachusetts, 229; 
New York, 909; Colorado, 612; Louisiana, 489. In the 
other States the Chinese are but very few. The total 
ds 105,465, and of Jupanese 148, In 1790 one-thirtieth of | 
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liate leaves near their bases, and dividing into 2 branches 
at top; flowers pale-yellow, pendulous from the end of 
one of the branches. 

Uwar'owite, OUVAROVITE, n. (Min.) A lime-chrome 
garnet of an emerald-green color, found at Kyschtimsk | 
and Bissersk in the Ural. 

Uwehlau, or Lower Uweatau, (v, ,) in Pennsyl-| 
vania, a post-township of Chester co., abt. 30 m. W. N. W. 
of Philadelphia; pop. abt. 1,000, 

Ux bridge, « town of England, co. of Middlesex, 17 m. 
W. N. W. of London; pop. 4,250. 

Ux’ bridge, in Massachusetts, a post-vill. and twp. of 
Worcester co.,18m.8.8.E.of Worcester. | 

Ux’mal, in Mexico, a ruined city of Yucatan, 45 m. 8.8. 
W. of Merida, It contains remarkable architectural 
remains, 


the population of the U.S. lived in cities of 8,000 inhabit- 
auts and over; in 1800, one twenty-tifth; in 1810, and 
also in 1820, one-twentieth; in 1830, one-sixteenth; in 
1840, one-twelfth; in 1850, one-eighth; in 1860, one- 
sixth, and, in 1870, a little over one-fifth. At the last 
date the inbabitants of cities numbered, in all, 8,071,875. 
It is est, that in 1880, 12,000,000 persons were living in 
cities, or a quarter of the whole population.—Schools, 
Pennsylvania has one public school more than New 
York. Her figures are 18,616; New York, 18,615. The 


former spends for education $8,126,827, and the latter 
$11,035,511. Ohio has 16,473 public schools, and spends 
$11,085,315 ; Illinois, 15,203 schools, spending $9,850,011 ; 
Indiana, 11,623 schools, costing $7,267,700 ; Iowa, 12,635 
schools, $6,288,167 ; Massachusetts, 6,604 schools, $4,696,- 
612, and California, 3,446 schools, $3,525,527. Wyoming, 
where woman suffrage prevails, has the fewest schools 
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Uxoricide, (uks-or'i-std,) n. [Lat. uror, wife, and 
cadere, to slay.) Wifemurder by a husband.— One who 
murders his wife. 

Uxo’rioas, a. [Lat. uxorius, from uzor, wife.) Ex- 
cessively or foolishly fond of a wife. 

Uxo'rlonsly, adv. With fond or meek submission to 
a wife. 

Cxo’riousness, n. Conjugal thraldom; connubial 
dotage; excessive and silly fondness for a wife. 

Uz. (Script.) A land mentioned as the land where the 
patriarch Job lived (Job i. 1), B. c. 2130. It is supposed 
to have been in the 8. of Arabia Deserta. 

U’zema, n. In Burmah, a measure of 12 miles. 
Uzes, (00’zai,) a town of France, dept. of the Gard, 12 m, 
from Nimes. Manuf. Silk, pasteboard, &c. Pop. 8,376, 

Uz'ziah, king of Judah. See AZARIAH, 


767,043, and Texas, 606,176. In sbeep, Ohio excels with 
4,902,486, followed by California, with 4,152,349; Texas, 
2,411,633, and Michigan, 2,189,389. For hogs, lowa takes 
the lead with 6,034,316; Illinois, 5,170,206; Missouri, 
4,553,123; Ohio, 3,141,333, and Indiana, 3,186,413.— 
Dairy Produce. New York produces 251,965,533 gallons 
of milk, which is more than all the other States put 
together; Pennsylvania, 36,540,540, and Ohio, 46,801,437. 
New York makes the most butter, 111,922,423 pounds; 
Pennsylvania next, 79,336,012; then Ilinois, 53,657,943; 
Towa, 55,481,958 ; Ohio, 67,634,263. New York excels in 
cheesemaking, 8,362,590 pounds against 2,170,245 of 
Ohio. In 1860, however, New York produced 48,548,389 
pounds of cheese, showing an immense falling off in the 
business.— Furms. Illinois Las the most farms, 255, 741; 
New York, 241,058; Missouri, 215.575; Ohio, 247,189; 
Pennsylvania, 213,542.— Potatoes. New York raises tho 


POPULATION ACCURATELY MEASURED, 


—55, at a cost of $36,161. The total number of pupils 
in the New York schools was 1,027,938, and in the 
Pennsylvania 950,300, Of natives over twenty who 
cannot read and write New York has 26,163, of foreign- 
ers, 95,715; Pennsylvania, 44,930 natives and 36,585 
foreigners; North Carolina, 74,877 natives and only 100 
foreigners.—Live Stock, In the value of live stock Illi- 
nois stands ahead of all the States, being put down at 
$132,437,762. Iowa comes next, with $124,715,103. New 
York is third with $117,868,283, and Ohio fourth with 
$103,707,730. Illinois carries off the palm for its num- 
ber of horses, 1,023,082; Ohio, 736,478; Texas, 805,806; 
New York, 610,358; Iowa, 792,322; Missouri, 667,776, 
and Pennsylvania, 533,587. Missouri is foremost in the 
line of mules and asses, Pa 193.027, and Ten- 
nessee comes next with 173.498. In milch cows New 
York takes the lead with 1,437,855; Illinois next, with 
865,913; Iowa, 854,187; Pennsylvania, 854,156; Ohio, 
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largest quantity of potatoes, 33,644,807 bushels; Penn- 
sylvania, 16,284,819; Ohio, 12,719,215; Illinois, 10,365,- 
707, and Michigan, 10,924,111.— Manuf. New York has 
42,739 manufacturing establishments, with $514,246,575 
capital, employing 500,000 hands: Pennsylvania, 31,232 
establishments, with $474,510,993 capital, employing 
350.000 hands; Massachusetts, 14,352 establishments, 
with $03,806,185 capital, employing 330,000 hands; 
Ohio, 20,699 establishments, with $188,939,614 capital, 
employing 182,000 hands.—Jnsane. There were 91,997 
insane people in the U. S. in 1880—f5,651 native, 26,346 
foreign. Of these 14,111 belonged to New York, 8,304 
to Pennsylvania, 5. 134 to Illinois, 5,127 to Massachusetts, 
7,286 to Ohio, 3,530 to Indiana, 3,310 to Missouri, 2,405 
to New Jersey, 4 to Wyoming, and 16 to Idaho.—The 
Centre of Population in the United States is located eight 
ae west by south from the heart of the city of Cincin- 
nati. 
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U'bet, in Tennesser, a dist. of Hardeman co. 

Ucayali, (0-ki'ah-le,) a large river of S. America, form- 
ing one of the chief tributaries of the Amazons, which 
river it joins from the S. in Ecuador, in S. Lat. 49 40’, 
W. Lon. 73° 30’, Its whoie length (a great part of | 
which is navigable for steamers) is not less than 1.100 / 
miles, and it dows through a rich and densely-wooded 
country. 

Uchee, (yoo’che,) iu Alabama, a township of Russell 
county. 

Udolpho, (yoo-ddl'fo,) in Minnesota, a twp. of Mower 
co. 

Wehbe, (we'buh.) (cumb.) In Tripoli, Tunis, and other 
states of N. Africa, a dry measure equivalent to 3˙04 
Eng. bush. 

Uharrie, (00-ah're,) in North Carolina, a twp. of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Uhrich, Joszru ALEXIS, (00’rik,) a French general of 
German extraction, B. at Phalsbourg, 1502, after com- 
pleting his education iu the Military College of St. Cyr, 
entered the army, served in Spain and Algeria. and in 
1852 became a brigadier-general. In this capacity he 
commanded in the Crimean War with great distinction, 
and received the grade of general of division, Helike- 
wise distinguished himself in the Italian campaign of 
1859. After retiring into the Army Reserve in 1867, 
Gen. U. resumed active service on the outbreak of the 
Froncosierman war, in 1870, undertaking the command 
of aslivision of Alsace-Lorraine troops. After the bat- 
tle of Wirth, he became commandant of Strasburg, a 
by no means enviable post, that furtress being compara- 
tively unprovided with arms and provisions. Neverthe- 
less. he defended it during seven long weeks of merci- 
less bombardment. After receiving at first extrava- 
gant praise, and then unqualified blame. from his coun- 
ee Gen. U. retired into private life in 1873, and p. 
in 1881. 

Ultra marine, n (em.) In a memoir lately pub- 
lished on the condition of combination of sulphur ir 
ultramarine, Prof. Stein stated that a majority of 
authors look upon the sulphur combined with soda in 
ultramarine as mono-, di-, or peuta-sulphuret. A few 

ersons, among them himself at an earlier period, be- 
ieved in the existence of hyposulphuric acids, together 
with the sulphite of sodium, and still fewer thought it 
probable that the sulphur was combined with alumi- 
nium. As the result of his more recent observations, 
Dr. Stein has come to the conclusion that in bine ultra- 
warine the acid is sulphuric and not hyposulphuric, 
aud that sulphide of aluminium alone exists, without 
any sulphuret of sodium. The sulphide of aluminium 
may exist in two modifications, one of which is un 
amorphous black powder, and the other is a counected 
colorless or yellowish mass of crystalline character. 
The former occurs at a low temperature, and can be 
readily transformed into the second modification by 
heating to the melting point. The blue color of ultra- 
marine, according to Dr. Stein, which indeed alone 
constitutes its characteristic mark, is, theoretically 
considered, independent of its chemical composition, 
and is rather brought about by the optical relationships 
of the constituent particles. Practically, however, this 
chemical composition is of the utmost importance, as 
affecting the excellence of so beautiful and durable a 
color. Ultramarine, in fact, optically considered, con- 
sists of a white and brown mass, in which sulphide of 
aluminium is mingled in molecular distribution. Each 
molecule of this combination is found, we may say, 
inside of a molecule of clay, and at the same time 
surrounded by three simultaneously developed mole- 
cules of sodium, which combine with silica into a basic 
Balt, and envelop the entire group. 

Ulysses, in Nebraska, a twp. of Butler co. 

Uman, (00'’makn,) 8 town of European Russia, govt.and 
120 m. S. of the city of Kiev, on the Umauka. Pop. 
13,981. 

Umballah, (0m-bdl'lah,) a walled town of British 
India, N.W. Provinces, on the Guggur, 120 m. NN. W. 
of Delhi. Pop. 21,902. 

Umrohah, k,) a town of British India, dist. 
Moradabad, 80 m. E. N. E. of Delhi. Pop. 72,677. 

Under Price. (%.) A price at which goods are 
sold below the usual or regular charge. 

Undulatory Theory of Light. (Phys.) Optics 
is divided into two parts, J’hysical and Geometrical. Of 
these, the latter contents itself with assuming certain 
obvious experimental truths, such as the fact, that light 
in a uniform medium moves in strai gut lines, the ordi- 
nary laws of reflection and reſruction, &., and, making 
these its basis, employs mathematics to develop their 
further consequences, It is thus that theory has shown 
how to carry to their utmost perfection such exquisite 
specimens of artas the best telescopes and microscopes 
of the present day. But these investigations, and their 
practical application, are wholly independent of the 
nature of light, and cannot be affected by discoveries in 
that direction, It is otherwise when we come to Physi- 
cul Optics. This commences with the question:“ What 
1 1 ? and endeavors to deduce from the nature of 
light the experimental laws which, as we have seen, are 
assumed as the basis of Geometrical Optics. By two per- 
fectly distinct classes of astrouomical observations — 
Aberration and the Eclipses of Jupiter's satellites —we 
know that light takes lime to puss from one body to 
another; the velocity, however, being enormous — about 


200,000 miles per secund. Hence it fullows, that either 
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Matter or Energy must be transferred from a body to 
the eye before we can sec it. Here we have at once the 
rival physical theories of light which have alternately 


had the advantage of one another in explaining ob- 


served phenomena. It is ouly of late years that an ez- 
perimentum crucis has finally decided between them — 
by showing one of them to be utterly incompatible 
with a result of observation. Newton adapted the cor- 
puscular theory, in which light is supposed to consist 
of material particles — i. e., he adapted the first of the 
two possible hypothe: ud he gave the first iustance 
of the solution of a problem involving molecular forces, 
by deducing from this theory the laws of reflection and 
single refraction. We shall see immediately that this 
beautiful investigation led to the destruction of the 
theory from which it was deduced. But, independent 
of this, there are many grave and obvious objections to 
the corpuscular theory; for it involves essentially the 
supposition of material particles impinging on the eye 
with the astounding velocity of 200,000 miles per second | 
If such particles weighed but the milliouth of a pound, 
each would have sumething like ten times the momen- 
tum (i.e. the battering power), aud six malliin times 
the vieriva, or kinetic energy (i. e., the penetrating 
power) of a rifle-Lullet. Suppose them a million times 
smaller — yet as millions of millions of them must be 
supposed to enter the eye at once, coming from every 
point of the surface of every visible object, it seems 
impossible to reconcile such a hypothesis with the 
excessive delicacy of the organs of vision. It is not 
pretended by the advocates of the rival hypothesis, the 
Undulatory Theory of Light, that they understand ex- 
actly the nature of the truisference of energy on which 
they suppose light to depend; but they tuke from the 
analogy of sound in air, and of waves in water, the 
idea of the existence in all space of a highly elastic 
fluid (or quasi-solid), provisionally named the Aer, and 
they suppose light to consist in the propagation of 
waves in this fluid. Huyghens has the credit of having 
propounded, and ably developed and illustrated, this 
theory. As we have seen above, no third hypothesis as 
to the nature of light is admissible. Many strong argu- 
ments against the truth of the corpuscular theory had 
been furnished by experiment, especially in the early 
part of the present century; and as they were always 
met by further and more extraordinary properties 
which had to be attributed to the luminous corpuscles, 
the theory had become complicated in the most fearful 
manner; and this of itself was an almost complete dis- 
proof, Still, it held its ground, for Newton s old objec- 
tion to the rival theory, viz., that on the undulatory 
hy pothesis there should be no shadow at all (witness 
the analogy of sounds heard round a corner), was as yet 
unanswered. This difficulty was overcome by Young, to 
whose sagacity we are indebted for the idea of Interfer- 
ence, Which completely explained the appurent dis- 
crepancy. But the question between the rival theories 
was finally settled by Fizeau and Foucault, who, by pro- 
cesses entirely different, but agreeing in their results, 
determined the velocity of light in air and in water. 
Now. Newton had shown that refraction, such as that 
of light by water, if predicated of moving particles, re- 
quires that they should move fuster in water than in 
air. Huyghens, aguin, had shown, that if such refrac- 
tion be predicated of waves, they must Move slower in 
water than in air, Fizeau and Foucault found, by direct 
Measurement, that light moves slower in water than in 
air. Hence it is certain that light consists in the trans- 

erence of energy, not of matter; and the Undulatory 

heory is based upon this fact. But as to the manner 
in which energy is thus transferred, we are entirely 
ignorant. The common assumption is, that waves of 
distortion are propagated in the ether. But many other 
modes have been suggested, oue of the most notable 
of which is that of Rankine. Here the particles of 
ether are not supposed to be displaced, but each is merely 
made to turn about an axis as the wave of light pusses 
it; the particles having polarity by virtue of which they 
arrange themselves in similar positions when no light is 
passing, and by which, also, any rotation of one particle 
produces a consequent rotation of those in its neighbor- 

ood, For the explanation of most of the common 
phenomena of optics, it is quite indifferent which of 
these assumptions we make, and, indeed, theory has 
not yet been carried far enough to enable us to devise 
experimental methods of testing which is the more 
likely to be the case in nature. It cannot be too 
strongly insisted on that all we knowat present is, that 
light certainly depends on the transference of energy 
from one part of the luminiferous medium to another; 
what kind of energy is transferred, vibratory or oscil- 
latory motion, or rotation, &c., is a problem which may 
possibly forever remain unsolved. But vibratory wave- 
motion being that with which we are most familiar, as 
in earthquakes, sound, waves in water, &, we naturally 
choose this as the most easily intelligible basis of ex- 
planation and illustration. 

Union, in Alabama, a twp. of Dallas co. 

Union, in Arkansas, a township of Conway county. 
A township of Franklin co.—A township of Greene 
county.—A township of Hot Springs county.—A town- 
ship of Independence county.—A township of Izard 


county.—A township of Jackson county.—A township] W 


of Marion county.—A township of Newton county.— 
A township of Ouachita connty.—A township of Pu- 


laski county,—A township of Saline co—A township 
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of San Joachim co.—A township of Sharp co.—A town- 
ship of St. Francis co—A township of Van Buren co.— 
A township of White co, 

Union, in Georgia, a district of Fayette co.—A district 
of Spalding co. 

Union, in Minois. n twp. of Cumberland co -A twp. of 
Effingham co,—A twp. of Livingstone co.—A twp. of 
Union co, 

Union, in Jndiana,a twp. of Benton co.—A twp. of 
Jasper co. 

Union, in Jwa, a township of Adair county. A town- 
ship of Black Hawk county.—A township of Carroll 
county.—A township of Crawford county.—A township 
of Madison county. -A township of Guthrie county.— 
A township of Mitchell county,—A township of Ring- 
gold county,—A towuship of Worth county.—A town- 
ship of Cass county. 

Union, in Ne. u township of Dickinson county.—A 
twp. of Jefferson co. 

Union, in Kentucky, a prec. of Boone co. -A prec. of 
Crittenden co.—A prec, of Madison co.—A prec. of 
Monroe co. 

nion, in Michigan, a twp. of Isabella co. 
tion, in Minnesota, a twp. of Meeker co. 

Union, in Missouri, a township of Barton county.—A 
township of Benton county.—A township of Bollinger 
county.—A township cf Clarke county.—A township of 
Crawford county.—A township of Daviess county.—A 
township of Dunklin count. -A township of Harrison 
county. -A township of Holt county,—A township 
of Laclede county.—A township of Lincoln county.—A 
township of Nodaway connty.—A township of Pulaski 
county.—A township of Putnam county.—A township 
of Ripley county.—A township of Scotland county.—A 
township of St. Genevieve county.—A township of 
Sullivan county.—A township of Webster county—A 
township of Worth county, 

Union, in Nebraska, a township of Douglas co. 

Union, in New Jersey, a co. cap. Elizaveth.—A twp. 
of Bergen co, 

Union, in New Merien, a vill. of Dofia Afa co. 

Union, in North Carolina, a twp. of Lincoln co.; pop. 
1,331,—A township of Nash county.—A township of New 
Hanover county -A township of Randolph county.—A 
township of Rutherford county. —A township of 
Wilkes county. 

Union, in Ohio, a vill, of Randolph twp., Montgomery 
county.—A village of Turtle Creek township, Warren 
county, 

Union, in Oregon, a precinct of Clackamas county. 
A precinct of Grant couuty.—A precinct of Union 
county. 

Union, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alleghany co.— 
A borough of Alleghany county,—A borough of Erie 
county,—A township of Fulton county.—A township 
of Snyder county. 

Union, in Tennessee, a dist. of Fayette county.—A dist. 
of Sullivan do. 

Union, in West Virginia, a township of Barbour county. 
—A township of Cabell county.—A township of Clay 
county.—A township of Grant county.—A township of 
Harrison county,—A township of Jackson county.—A 
township of Kanawha county.—A township of Lincoln 
county.—A township of Marion county.—A township 
of Marshall county.—A township of Mason county.—A 
township of Monongalia county.—A township of Pen- 
dleton county.—A township of Pleasants county.—A 
township of Pocahontas county.—A township of 
Preston county.—A township of Putnam county.—A 
township of Randolph couuty.—A township of Ritchie 
county.—A township of Taylor county.—A township 
of Tyler county. A township of Upshur county.— 
A township of Wayne county.—A township of Wood 
county. 

Union, in Wisconsin, a township of Crawford county.— 
A township of Door county. 

Union Bridge, in Maryland, a village of Uniontown 
dist., Carroll co. 

Union Church, in Alabama, a township of Bullock 
county. 

Union Church, in Mississippi, a beat and village of 
Jefferson co. 

Union City, in Jowa,atwp. of Allamakee co, 

Union City, in Trunessee, a dist. of Obion co. 

Union City, in Washington Territory, a vill. of Mason 
county. 

Union Creek, in Nebraska, a township of Madison 
county. 

Union Flat, in Washington Territory, a prec. of Stevens 
county. 

Union Goods. (Manuf.) Textile fabrics manufac- 
tured of different yarns, as of flax, cotton, jute, and silk ; 
—as distinguished from mixed goods, or those in which 
wool is the principal material used. 

Union Grove, in Ilinois, a township of Whitesides 
'ounty. 

Union Grove, in North Carolina, a township of Ire- 
dell county. 

Union Hill, in Teras, a precinct of Washington 
county. 

Union Prairie, in Jowa, a township of Allamakee 

county. 

nion School Home, in Kentucky, a precinct of 

Christian county. 

Union Star, iu Kentucky, a prec. and vill. of Brecken- 
ridge county. 
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U'niontown, in Ohio, a vill. of Newton twp., Muskin- 
um co. 

Uniontown, in Pa., n bor. of Dauphin co. 

Union ville, in Montana Territory, a twp. of Lewis 
and Clarke co. 

Unionville, in Tennessee, a dist. of Benton co. 

Unitia, (u-nish'yuh,) in Fenn., a dist. of Blount co. 

United States, (The.) As valuable items for com- 
parison with the returns of the census of 1880, which 
are given under their appropriate heads through this 
work, (see also U. S. p. 2417), it has been found of inter- 
est to give herea retrospective summary of important 
statistics taken from the census of 1870, nnd other 
official accounts of that time. showing the condition of 
the affairs of the U. S., nationally considered as a whole, 
towards the end of the preceding decade, (State sta- 
tistics relating to the same period may be found in the 
Supplement, under the name of each State.)— Finances. 
According to the official statement the moneys received 
and recovered into the Treasury during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1872, were as follows:— From Cus- 
toms, $216,370,256 ; Sales of Public Lands, $2,575,714; 
Internal Revenue, $150,642,177 ; Tax on National Bank 
circulation, &c., $6,523,396; Repayment of interest by 
Pacific Railroad companies, $747,861; Customs, fines, 
&c., $1,130,442; Consular, patent, and other fees, $2,284,- 
095; wl „ Total 
ordinary receipts, 864,694. 220; add Premium on Sales 
of Coin, $9,412,637. Total net receipts, $374,106,$67; 
add Balance in Treasury, June 30, 1871, $109,935,705: — 
leaving Total available Cash, $454,042 573. Per coutra,| 
the net expenditures by warrants, inclusive of $117,- 
857,839 interest on the public debt totalized, exclusive | 


918,520. Total net disbursements, 77,475,216; add 
Balance in Treasury June 30, 1872, $106,564,356 :— To- | 
tal, $184,042, — thus balaucing receipts as above.) 
The reduction of the principal of the public debt dur- | 
ing the fiscal year aforesaid, was 200,060,253, leaving 
the total debt on July 1, 1572 (less cash in the Treas-| 
ury), standing at $2,191,486,343.62, During the tive 
mouths following the debt became still further reduced 
by $30,918,311.64; so that on the Ist Dec. of the same 
ear it stood at 82.160,88, 01.98. Total reduction since 
arch 1, 1869, $354,895,228.00. The budget estimates 
for the fiscal year 1872-4, reached total receipts, $425,- 
880,505 (including Treasury balance $106,560,371), as 
against expenditures aggregated at $-79,156,805 ; leaving 
a surplus revenue of $49,128,779. Since the establish- 
ment of the Sinking Fund in Mar., 1869, and in pursuance 
of the act of Feb. 25, 1862, there had beeu purchased 
on this account, up to aud including June 30, 1872, 
$99,397,600 in bonds of the several issues known as 
Five-twenties, at a net cost (in currency) of 8110,97, 188, 
or an estimated cost in gold values of $94,097,243. lu 
addition to those purchases bouds had been bought to 
the amount of $173,257,950, at a uet cost in currency 
ot $145,003,288, or an estimated cost in gold of 8163, 
376,054. The statement of the bond account with the 
Pacific Railsoad Company (interest payable in lawful 
Money) on Dec. 2, 1872, presented the following re-| 
sults: Principal of outstanding debt, $64,265,512; in- 
terest accrued uud unpaid, $1,615,557; interest paid by 
the U. S. government, $16,570,575 ; interest repaid by 
transmission of postal matter, $3,953,450; balance of 
interest paid by the U. S. govt., $12,617,124. The gold 
and silver product of the U. 8., deposited at the Na- 
tional Mint and branches, for conversion into coin, cal- 
culated to June 30, 1871, formed a total of: gold, $300,- 
$20,909.17; silver, 816,0 10,382.32: together $516,331,- 
2931.49. The number of organized banks in the various 
States and Territories, on Nov. 1, 1872, was 1,940 in 
working operation, possessing a total paid-up capital 
of 8182.42, 8.57, with an issued circulation of Sud, 
960,786; in addition to which were the respective Gold 
Banks of Massachusetts (1) and California (3), the paid- 
up capital of which amounted to $3,100,000; circulation 
issne:d, $1,601,100.— Agric. In the supplementary articles 
referring to the several States and Territories which 
appear elsewhere under their own proper and respective 
heads, copious agricultural statistics nre given with re- 
gard to out-turns of crops, &c.; it is, therefore, only 
necessary in this place tu record the aggregate princi- 
pal field productions from official statistics, 1870, '71. 


Out-turn ia 
bushels. 


No. of acres 


Cnor. baw; 


Value. 
31.091.137 991,898,000) 8478,27 5,900 
19,943,893) 230.722.400 290,411,820 
1,069,531 12,145,646 
8,365,809 102,570,080 
1,177,666) 21,541,777 
413,915 6,200,268 
1,220,912 71,856.67 1 


Wheat . 
Rye. 

Outs 
Barley 
Buckwheat 


8,328,700) 
Potatoes 


120,461,700 
1,649, 237,800 


Total. . . . .. 60, 282, S603 $983,682,112 


263,196,100) 
22,239,400) 
3,100,000) 


350,769 
-| 19,009,052 
7,378,000 


25,901,421 
351,717,035 
288,300,000 


1 
! '$1,649,600,568 


Returns of live-stock for same year gave a total num- 
ber of 8,990,900 horses, valued at $659,707,916; mules 
1,276,500 = $121 027.316; oxen and other cattle 16,389,800 
= 80121 „ milch cows 10,305,500 = $529,408,083 ; 
sheep 31,679,300 = $85,771,197 ; and hogs 31,796, 


$138,733,828: Total valuation of live-stuck 51, 5, 211, 983. 
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— The public lands disposed of during the year ending 
June 30,1572, amounted to 11,864,975-64 acres, aquantity 
greater by 1,009, 270,2 acres than was disposed of the 
previous year. The cash receipts, under various heads, 
8,000. During the same period there were 

surveyed 22,016,008 acres, which, added to the quantity 
already surveyed, amounts to 583,364,780 acres, leaving 
unsurveyed an aren of 1,251,633,620 acre (om. and 
Manuf, The imports and exports of the U. S, excluding 
coin and bullion, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1872, 
amounted to $1,070,641,163, of which immense com- 
merce 2514 per cent. only was transacted by American 
ships. The earnings of vessels employed in the Ameri- 
can foreigu carrying trade are estimated in round and 
approximate numbers at $100,000,000 annually, of | 
which less than one-third is at the present transported | 
in American bottoms, Of the above commercial total, 
the imports absorbed $626,595,077, while the exports 
(estimated in gold values), were $444,046,056, showing a 
balance against the trade of the country of $152,548.991, 
But this balance is to some extent apparent rather than 
real, as thus: Ou June 30, 187 1, the value of wareboused 
merchandise was $68,324,059, while at the expiration of 
the twelve months ensuing it was $122,211.266, exhibit- 
ing an excess nt the close of the last fiscal year of 
$53,886,607. Deducting this excess there remained a 
balance based upon the actual home-consumption of 
8128.60 Alter making a further reduction of 
66,135,545, for the excess of exports over the imports 
of gold, there still remained a much diminished, but 
still adverse, balance of „528,539. This, it was calcu- 
lated, would be compensated for by freight on goods 
carried under the American flag, by profits on exports 
made on account of American interests, and by the sale 
of bonds abroad and investments in the U. 8. by inhabi- 
tants of foreign countries. The exports of trade-com- 
modities for the year 1872 were less than for the previous 
year by $13,298,933. The shipments of wheat, bread- 
stuffs, raw cotton, cotton piece-goods, bullion, tire-arms, 
leather, fabrics, illuminating oils and packed beef fell 
off to an extent of $82,066,825; while, on the other hand, 
a gain manifested itself in the exports of corn, furs, 
hides, and skins, hams, bacon and lard, leaf-tobacco, and 
iron and wooden manufactures, &c. In every branch 
of manufactured articles an increased export was the 
rule, excepting cotton, leather, and firearms only. The 
decrease in American exports ip the year in question was 
as follows: Wheat and wheaten flour, $12,000,000; raw 
cotton, $37,000,000; manufactured cottons, $1,250,000 ; 
bullion, $11,600,000 ; fire-arins, $12,000,000; leather goods, 
$600,000; illuminating oils, $3,500,000; and beef $2,000,- 
000. ‘The statistics of imports revealed an increase in 
the following articles: In coffee, $7,000,000; in sugar, 
$18,000,080; in tea, nearly $6,000,000; in tin-plates, 
almost $3,000,000; in raw wool upwards of $17,000,000; 
in pig-iron, $2,000,000; in manutactured iron, $10,000,- 
000; in cotton goods, $5,000,000 ; in silk stuffs, $4,000,000 ; 
and iu woollen fabrics, $7,000,000. By Act of Congress 
passed May 1, 1572, the imposition of import duties 
upon tea and coffee was abrogated on and after the Ist 
of July ensuing, when all stores of these commodities 
remaining duty-paid in bonded warehouses, would be 
entitled to a refund of the said duty. The estimated 
umount of reduction effected on the quantities of the 
said articles imported during the fiscal year ended 
June 30. 1572, was stated at 515, 893,840.67. The move- 
ments of shipping during the year ended June 30, 1871, 
was as follows: Hatered, American ships 10,715, ton- 
nage 3,742,740: Foreign vessels 14,406, tonnage 6,266,- 
444; total sea-going ships 30.121, tonnage 10,019,184; 
vessels engaged in the cousting-trade 75,515, tonnage 
29,155,978. Cleared. American 10,573, tonnage 3,746,945 ; 
foreign 19,288, tonnage 6,101,557: total 29,561, tonnage 
9,898,482; coasters 77,508, tonnage 29,360,816. Total 
tonnage of the U. S. nt the close of the year 1871, 
4,252,607 ; an increase of 36,100 tons over the preceding 
year's return. — Army and Navy. The expenditures 
of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1872, were $35,372,157, exhibiting a decrease of 
$427,834 upon the disbursements of the preceding year. 
The army consisted on the Ist of July, of 28,910 men, 
and 2,406 commissioned officers. The naval strength 
of the republic, as per report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, presented a total of 170 vessels of all kinds, car- 
rying 1,378 guns exclusive of howitzers ; of this number 
45 were in commission for sea-service (including 3 used 
as store-ships), carrying 462 guns. The appropriations 
made by Congress for the fiscal year terminating June 
30, 1572, amounted in the aggregate to 820,964, 7 17.25; 
while the actual expenditures for the same period, 
chargeable to that appropriation, amounted to $17,694,- 
685.76. This last amount would, however, be increased 
by the discharge of outstanding contracts and liabilities 
incurred in distant parts of the world, so that it was 
anticipated that, these supplementary obligations liqui- 
dated, there would still remain over $2,000,000 less than 
the Congressional appropriation. — Railroads. Full in- 
formation regarding the U. S. system of internal com- 
munication by rail will be found elsewhere under its 
own appropriate heading in the present say plement 
The same remark is also applicable to the Postal Ser- 
vice.— Patents. Among the reforms effected in the work- 
ing of the Patent Office during the year which ended 
Sept. 30, 1872, the most noticeable and important was 
the abolition of the old form of reports, and the substi- 
tution therefor of the Official Gazette of the Patent 
Office. The number of applications for patents, includ- 
ing re-issues nnd designs, was 19,587; the number of | 
applications fur extensions, 284; the number of appli- 
cations for the registering of trade-marks, 589. During 
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tensions, 556 certificates of registry of trade-marks, and 
3,100 caveats were filed. These figures exhibited a 
small increase over the returns of the previous year. 
The fees received during the same period, from all 
sources, amounted to $700,954.86, and the total expen- 
diture to 623,553.90, making the receipts in excess of 
the expenditures to the amount of $77,400.96.— Pen- 
sions. ‘The number of pensions of all classes, granted 
during the same fiscal year, was 33,838. During that 
period there were removed from the pension-rolls, from 
various causes, 9,104 names, leaving a grand total of 
282,220 pensioners on the rolls June 30, 1872, whose 
yearly pensions aggregate $25,480,578.30. The amount 
paid during the same period tor pensions of all classes, 
including expenses of disbursements, was 890, 169,340.60, 
being $2,908,043.03 less than the amount paid during 
the preceding year. 443 bounty land warrants were 
issued during the year, for 65,040 acres, being 338,120 
less than the number of acres issued for the previous 
year, On the 30th June, 1872, there were on file, un- 
adjusted, 37,176 claims for invalid pension; 33,762 claims 
of widows, orphans, and dependent relatives; and 11,580 
claims of soldiers and widows of soldiers in the war of 
1512, making a total of 82,518 claims, — Religim, The 
principal religious denominations throughout the 
Union were, in the year 1871-2, distributed as follows: 
Total 
Membs, 


Ordained 
Ministers. 


Associa- 


deni Churches. 


Sect. 


the same time there were issued 13,626 patents, 233 ex- 


166 


10,818 1,410,493 
69.558 
1.334 


100,000 


67,589 
40 000 
368.937 


Regular Baptists. 
Freewill S 
Seventh. Day 
Tunkers (abt. ) 
Christian Church, or 
Connection, 
Christian Union. 
Congregationalists, 
Evangelical 
Friends. 
Lutheran 
Methodists 
Moravians 
Presby 


“ (United) 
„ (Reformed). 
“ (Cunberland)| 
Protestant Episco-| 
palians . Dioceses 41 |Par, 
Reformed 
(formerly Reform- 
ed Dutch Church). 
Reformed Church 
(formerly Reform- 
ed Ger, Church)... . Cong. 1,217 
Roman Cath. (statis- 
tics not obtainable) 
Unitarians 
Universalists 
Distribution of National Wealth, From the Census Re- 
port of 1870, it was found that the value of property in 
the several States and Territories (exclusive of that be- 
longing to the government) amounted to the total of 
830,068, 18,07, and that it was assessed at a little less 
than half that sum, that is to say, at $14,178,986,732. 
The real estate was rather more than double the value 
of personal property — the ratio being almost that of 
10:430. The following table exhibits a sliding scale of 
the country's wealth, as distributed among the entire 
number of its inhabitants: 
1. New Vork. FI. 483.27 | 20. 
2. Massachusetts 1,463.03 | 21. 
3. Connecticut... 1,441.30 | 22. 
Rhode Island. 1,366.28 | 23. 
. California ..... 1,140.15 | 24. 
Pennsylvania. 1,08 25. 
New Jersey... 1,0: 26. 
Š 27. 
835.34 | 28. 
824.37 | 29. 
793.66 | 30. 
777.35 | 31. 
754.58 | 32. 
746.48 | 53. 
732.72 | 34 
711.99 | 35. 
665.90 | 36. 
607.41 | 37. Texas. ye 
+ 601.03 
The tables of the census also inform us of the aggregate 
amount raised in every State and Territory by State, 
town, city, and county taxation during the year previ- 
ous to June, 1870. From those tables the following ana- 
lytical schedules have been prepared, showing the rate 
of taxation per $1,000 of property, and also per capita: 
RATE OP TAXATION (PER THOUSAND DOLLARS). 
1. Nevada. 20. Maryland. 
2. Louisiana . 21. Illinois 
3. Arkansas 22. Georgia 
Mississippi 
Muine.... 
Nebraska 
Alabama 


Meet-h. 300 
2,435 
977 


2,700 


467 


Oregon..... 
Nebraska.. 
Maine.... 
Minnesota 
Kansas 
Kentucky. 
Louisiun 

West Virginia 
Tennessee. 
Virginia. 
Arkansas . 
South Carolin 
Mississippi . 
North Carolina.. 


N. Hampshire 
Delaware . 


29. Connecticut 
30. Wisconsin. 
31. Michigan 
32. New York.. 
33. Rhode Island 
31. Texas. 
35. Tennessee ... 
36. Pennsylvania . 
37. Delaware 


11. Iowa..... 
12. California. 
13. Massuchuse 
14. Minnesota. 
15. Oregon 
16. Virginia 
17. Florida. 
18. Missouri... 
19. Ohio .... 


UNIT 
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RATE oF TAXATION (PER HEAD Or POPULATION.) 


Neovada......... «$19.40 | 20. Indiana. 
Massachusetts. — 17.10 Oregon. 
Caliſorni 13.05 . Minneso 
Connecticut 11.28 
New York.. „11.07 
New Hampshire. 10.22 
Rhode Islaud. 9.95 
Louisiana 71 
Ohio ... 
. Ilinois 
Maine 
2. Maryland, 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
„Missouri 


m 


21. 
22 


. Wisconsin 

. Michigan 

26, Mississipp 

. Kentucky 
South Carolina, 
West Virginia. 


Pegao 


2 


= 
Soon 


Alabina 

33. Tennessee 
. Florida. 
35. Georgia. 


Sa S434 eo 9° 99 9° eo O0 90 


Texas . 


With regard to the distribution of the public debt over 
the whole population of the Union, much disparity was 
necessarily found to exist; and, in general, the differ- 
ence between the older Northern States and the new 
Western and reconstructed Southern States was very 
remarkable. In Louisiana, taken as one extreme, the 
indebtedness figured at per head; while in Texas, 
as the other extreme, the indebtedness was not greater 
than $1.07 per capita, this sum being the indebtedness 
actually determined, The latter State, however, is un- 
derstood to be liable in a large undetermined amount. 
—Industrial Statistics, By the tables of occupation 
afforded also by this census, it was shown that the 
number of persons pursuing gainful occupations on the 
Ist June, 1570, was 12.505 Of these, 548,058 were 
Males, and 191,143 females, from 10 to 15 years of age; 
9,456,507 were males, and 1,504,959 females, from 16 to 
59 years; 635,041 males. and 50,385 females, 60 years and 
upward. Of the total number, 9,502,038 were born in 
the United States; 536,502 in Germany; ‘49,104 in Ire- 
land; 301,779 in England and Wales; 71,933 in Scol- 
land; 100,651 in Sweden, Norway, aud Denmark; 
58,197 in France ; 189,307 in British America, aud 40,500 
in China aud Japan. Of the total number, 5,922,471 
were engaged in agriculture; 2,706,421 in manufactures, 
mechanical, and mining pursuits; 1,191,238 in trade and 
transportation, and 2,684,743 were rendering personal 
and professional services. Of the Germans returned, 
324,551 were engaged in agriculture; 305,239 in manu- 
factures, &c.; 112,435 in trade and transportation; 
191,297 rendering personal or professional services, 
96,432 of the latter being classed as laborers, and 42,566 
as domestic servants. Of the Irish returned, 138,425) 
were engaged in agriculture ; 264,628 in manufactures, 
&c.; 119,091 in trade and transportation; 425,617 ren- 
dering personal and professional services, of whom 
229,199 were classed as laborers and 145,056 as domestic 
servauts. Of the English and Welsh returned, 77,173 
were engaged in agriculture; 142,631 in manufactures, 
&c.; 32,096 in trade and transportation; 49,559 in pro- 
fessional and personal services. Of the Scotch returned, 
17,900 were engaged in agriculture ; 32,960 in manulac- 
tures, &c.; 8,440 in trade, &c.; 12,683 in personal and 
professional services, Of the Swedes, Danes, and Nor- 
wegians returned, 50,480 were engaged in agriculture: 
20,283 in manufactures; 9.564 in trade, &c. ; 29,354 re. 

dering personal and professional services. Of the natives 
of British America returned, 45,288 were enguged in 
agriculture; 76,407 in manufactures; 16,565 in trade 
and transportation ; 48,003 in personal and professional) 
services. Of the Chinese and Japauese returned, 5,862 
were engaged in agriculture; 21,702 in manufactures, 
&c.; 2,250 in trade and transportation; 19,456 in per- 
sonal and professional services; 5,421 of the latter being 
classed as domestic servants, and 3,657 as launderers 
and laandresses. The largest number of persons returned 
as of any single specified occupation was under the head 
of planters and farmers, 2,982,573 being reported. Tho 
number of farm laborers returned was 2,880,045. In 
addition to these classes there were returned under the 
general bead of agriculture, 137 apiarists; 3.603 dairy- 
men und women; 4,659 farm and plantation overseers; 
1,110 tlorists; 31,793 gardeners and nurserymen; 3,238 
stock drovers; 6,004 stock herders; 6,614 stock raisers; 
$70 turpentine farmers; 2,103 turpentine laborers ; 1,127 
vine growers. Under the head of manufacturing and 
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also of 14,362 barkeepers and tenders; porters and 
laborers iu stores and warehouses, 31,518. Under the 
lead of transportation there were returned 1,002 otti- 
cials of railroad companies, 7,374 railroad clerks, and, 
154.27 railroad employés, 85 officials of express com- 
panies. 767 express clerks, and 8,554 express employ 
85 officials of street-car companies and 5,103 employes. 
There were also returned 40,063 sailors, 7,338 canal 
men, and 7,975 steamboat men and women. The num- 
ber of hackmen, draymen, and teamsters returned was 
120,756. Under the class “personal and professional 
ces” the principal returns were: Laborers, 1,031,- 
domestic servants, 971,043; teachers of all Kinds, 
launderers 
es, 60,006; clergymen, 4 ; lawyers, 
rnalists, 5,286; dentists, 7,544; restaurant 
5, 241; hotel keepers, 26,394; barbers and hair- 
dressers, ° >; employés of hotels and restaurants, 
23,352; cl s of hotels and restaurants, 5,243; hostle 
17,551; livery -stable keepers, 8,509; nurses, 15,677; 
boarding-house keepers, 12,785: musicians, 6.579. OS- 
cers, U. S. army and navy 
ernment, national, state, or municipal, 44,745; clerks 
do., K672; 
— In _ 1571-2, the Alabama Claims (see p 58) and the 
San Juan de Fuca (p. 2305) Boundary, were settled by 
arbitration under the Treaty of Washington of May 8, 
1871, and im Nov. 1577, the Colonial Claims for inshore 


and 
40,736 
keepers. 


fishing in their waters was settled also by arbitration, | 


the U.S. to pay $5,400,000, Nov. 1872, Grant was re- 
elected, and Hayes in 1876, followed by Garfield and by 
Arthur, (q. v.) (See ELxc. Com., p. 924.) Exp. year 
ending June 30, 1877, 52.475.220; imp., $451,323,126. 
Total rev. 8269,00, 000; exp. 660.000. Total debt, 
Dec. 31, 1877, 82,198,529, 91 l- Customs. The receipts for 
the year ending June 30, 1876, were 8148,07 1.984, the 
sume date of 1877, 8130, 6, — decrease of $17,115,- 
481. See U. S., p. 2417.— Exports and Imports. Coin value, 
1876, Exports of domestic merchandise, $589,670,224 ; 
exports of foreign merchandise, $12,804,996. Total, 
602,475,220; imports, $451,525,126; excess of exports 
over imports, $151,152,094. — Internal Revenue, 187 
$118,005,184.— Shipping. Registered foreign trade, 1877, 
2,988 ; vessels, tons, 1.611,1 domestic, 22,398 ; vessels, 
tons, 2,631,407; total of vessels, 25,86; 2,- 
600. — Nat. Banks. Capital paid in (18 1; 
surplus and other undivided profits, $166,348,799., — 
Patents, (1577,) applications, 19.014: issued. 14,459, — 
Pensions. Number of June, 1876, 42,809.— Revenue for 
1878, est., $195,962,000; expenditure, est., $161,699,738. 
The total failures in business in 1877 amounted to 
$190,700.000, being a decrease on 1876 of $500,000; a de- 
crease on 1875 of $10,300,000, and an increase over 1874 
of $35,500,000, and a decrease on 1873 of $37,800,000. 
— Nearly 10,000,000 pupils were enrolled in the public 
schools in the U. S. in 1878, of which 5,000,000 were in 
daily attendance. Number of teachers employed about 

%%; total sum expended annually, $52,000,000. — 
Emigrants, arrived in 1876, 157,440. — Mar 1878, the 
silver bill, providing for the coinage of 41 grain dol- 
lars, passed over the President's veto.— Total length of 


mechanical occupations there were returned 344,596 
carpenters and joiners; 152,107 miners; 141,774 black- 
smiths; 171,127 boot and shoemukers; 161,820 tailors, 
tailoresses, and seamstresses; 92, A milliners, dress 
aud mantuamakers; 85,125 painters and varnishers; 
41,789 coopers; $4,554 butchers ; 42,535 cabinetmakers ; 
2,404 carriage and wagonmakers and trimmers ; 32,817 
harness and saddlemakers; 54.531 machinists 

brick and stone-masons; 41,582 millers; 23.577 
terers; 39,560 printers: 47,298 sawmill hands; 30,5 
tinvers; 20.942 wheelwrights; 26,670 brick 
Makers; 25,256 cigarmuker 680 bakers ; 28,702 tan- 
ners, curriers, and finishers eather; 27,106 fish and 
oystermen; 29,531 marble and stonecutters, The num- 
ber of persons returned as manufacturers was 42,905; 
operatives in cotton mills, 111,606; in woollen nulla. 
65,936; in mills and factories not specitied, 41,619; in 
fron-works of all Kinds, 81,000; in tobacco factories, 
11,985; in paper-mills, 12469. Under the head of trade 
there were returned 3 S tmiders and dealers of all 
kinds, in addition to 16,975 pedlers, and 17,562 huck- 
Biers; 222,504 clerks in stores, in addition to 14,205 
salesmen and women; 31,117 bookkecpers and account- 
auis, uud 7,262 commercial travellers, and exclusive 


24 
and tile- 


railroads in U. S., Dec. 1877. 78,654 miles — Total debt 
(official), June 1,1878: principal, $2.240,509.802; inter- 
est. $31,535,417. Total, 82.272.145, 220. Sce U. S., p. 2417. 

United States Marine Hospital Service. 
In 1708. a law was enacted by Congress imposing a tax 
of twenty cents per month on seamen employed on 
Amcrican vessels engaged in the foreign und coasting 
trades, to be collected by the several collectors of cus- 
toms, and out of the fund thus created, the President 
Was authorized to provide for the temporary relief and 
Maintenance of sick and disabled seamen in hospitals, 
or in such other manner as he should direct; provided, 
however, that the moneys collected in each district 
should be expended therein. The act also provided that 
when there should be a sufficient surplus, after defray- 
ing the expenses of temporary relief to seamen, it 
should be used in erecting marine hospitals, The year) 
following the passage of the first act, the law was 80 
extended as to embrace the officers and seamen of the 
Navy, who continued thereafter to receive the benefits 
of the fund, to which they contributed in common with 
the merchant marine until the establishment of a sepa- 
rate fund tor the navy, February 26, 1811. An act ap 
proved June 29, 1870, increased the tax from twenty t 
forty cents per month, and provided that the sam 
should be collected from euch seaman employed on reg 
istered, enrolled, or licensed vessels of the United 
States. Fishing-vessels and canal-boats are not in 
cluded. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, 
relief was furnished to twelve thousand three hundred 
and two sick and disabled American seamen. Eight 
hundred and fifty-four seamen, afflicted with diseases 
not requiring rest and treatment in hospital, were re- 
lieved by medicine furnished them, making the total 
nuinber of seamen relieved thirteen thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty-six. Five hundred and twenty-one deaths 
occurred, or a fraction less than four per cent. of the 
number treated. The total cost of the service for the 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1872, exclusive of erecting’ 
and repairing hospital buildings, was $396,263.11, being 
an average for each patient of 97ʻ6 cents per day, Hos- 
pital money collections for the same fiscul y amount 
to $523,700.05, which is an increase of 554.03 over 
the amount collected in 1871. The statistics furnished 
since the above date, say to Jan, 1883, do not vary 
materially from those above given. 

Unity, in Illinois, a twp of Alexander co. 

Unlimited Cred'it. ((vm.) In the mercantile 
world, a term siguificative of credit to any amount 
granted to certain firms held in unexceptionable repute 
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; Civil officers of govs; 


employés do., 14,407, — (Sce IMMiaration.)! 


7, Upper John Creek, in Ky., a prec 
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as to capital and commercia! character. 

Unmerchantable, (-tir’chint-a-l.) (Com.) Any 
kind of goods or merchandise is said to be unumerchan u- 
ble when brought forward for sale in an uusound, nu- 
finished, or unattractive state; or when the market is 
overstocked with the commodity in question, or the 
popular demand for it ceased, Ac. 

Unrigged Craft or Vessels, (-rigd.) (Vaud.) 
Barges, lighters, cunal-boats, &c., or any sea-going ship 
carrying masts aud stays only, sails and rigging being 
dispensed with, 

Upham, Tuomas CoGswELL, (ñp'uim,) an American 
theologian and author, B. at Deerfield, N. II., in 1799, 
graduated from Dartmouth Coll. in 1818, and, after en- 
tering the pastorate of the Congregational Church, be- 
came, in 1821. Professor of Moral und Mental Philosophy, 
and Instructor in Hebrew in Bowdoin Coll., in which 
office he continued till 1867. His works, which are very 
numerous, comprise Ratio Discipline, or the Gmatilution 
of the Congregatimal Churches; Elements of Mental 
Philosophy (enlarged edition, 1869): Philosophical and 
Practical Treatise an the Will, &c. Since 1840, Prof. U. 
has been led to adopt views somewhat akin to those of 
some of the Mystics, and has published a series of works 
marked by those tendencies. Died 1872. 

Up'per, in Arkonsos, a township of Crawford co 

Upper Am'ton Chico. X. en v. of S Miguel co. 

Upper Beech Creek, in un., a dist. of Hawkins co, 

Upper Boulder, in Mon. Ter..a twp. of Jeflerson co, 

Upper Brash Creek, in Ay., a prec. of Green co, 

Upper Buf falo, in Tenn., a dist. of Humphreys co. 

Upper Causey, in Ten. n dist. of Cocke co. 

Upper Can’y ‘ity, in Oregon,a prec. of Grant co. 

Upper Clinch, in T-. a dist. of Hawkins co. 

Upper Colo‘nias, in N. Mex., a vill. of San Miguel co. 

Upper Elk Fork, in Tenn., a dist. of Campbell co, 

Upper Fishing Creek, in N. C, a twp. of Edge- 
combe co. 

Upper Hiawas'see, in Gro., a dist. of Towns co. 

Upper Indian Creek, in Mon. Ter., a twp. of Jef- 
ferson co. 


of Pike co. 
Upper La Cueva, (kuca vah.) in N. Mez., a vill. of 
n Miguel co. 

Upper Lafave, (lah-fahv’,) in Ark., a twp. of Yell co. 

Upper Las Vegas, in N. M., a vill. of San Miguel co. 

Upper Lisle, in N. J. a v. of Triangle tp.. Broome co. 

Upper Little River, in N.C, atwp. of Harriet co. 

Upper Lontre, (/éu’t,) in Mis., a twp. of Montgom- 
ery co. 

Upper Molalla, in Oregon, a prec. ot Clackamas co. 

Upper Moun ‘tain, in Ten.. n dist. of Johnson co. 

Upper Payette’ Valley, in//aho, a dist. of Boisé co. 

Upper Pey ton’s Creek, in Ten ,a dist.of Smith co. 

Upper Pigeon, in N. C. a twp. of Haywood co. 

Upper Poor Fork, in Ky., a prec. of Harlan co. 

Upper Rome, in Tern., a dist. of Smith co. 

Uppers. (de. among leathersellers, are the vamps 
and quarter of boots und shoes, made of upper-leather, 
goat-skin, &c., which are suld to bootmakers at the 
finding-stores. 

Upper Snake River, in Idaho Ter., a mining dist. 
of Oneida co. 

Upper Town, in Ky., a prec. of Henderson co. 

Up’pertown, in Ky., a prec. of Daviess co. 

Upper Ty‘gret. in Ky.. a prec. of Carter co. 

Upper White Oak, in Tenn., adist. of Humphreys co, 

Upper Wind sor, in Penn., a twp. of York co. 

Upper Yellow Leaf, in Ala., a twp. of Shelby co. 

Upton. in Ky. a prec. of La Rue co. 

Up'ton's. in Gro., a dist. of Wilkes co. 

Uranium Yellow, (i-ra’ne-iim.) (Chem.) An oxide 
of uranium obtained from an acid solution of pitch 
blende. It is used in glass-coloring, imparting a sea- 
green tint, and in the fine arts, &c. 

Uranocircite, (Afin.) A new uranium mineral, spec. 

r. 3.53. 

Urban’na, in Maryland, a dist. of Frederick co. 

Urine, (INCONTINENCE or,) or ENEURESIS. (Med) A 
troublesome affection, far more common in childhood 
than iu more advanced life. The child may have no 
bad symptoms of any kind that can be detected, but it 
is in the constant hubit of discharging its urine in bed 
during sleep. It sometimes wakes with a consciousness 
that it is performing the act, but most commonly it is 
not disturbed. The act may take place once, or several 
times, during the night, and sometimes there is an in- 
terval of a night, but seldom more. The child may 
often be broken of this unpleasant habit by proper 
domestic management, as withholding any excess of 
fluids before going to bed, and by waking it, and mak- 
ing it discharge the contents of the bladder at the time 
when the elder members of the family retire to bed. 
When such means as these fail, recourse must be had 
to medical advice. Blisters to the sacrum, which pre- 
vent the patient from lying flat on the back, and conso- 
quently prevent the urine from gravitating towards the 
most irritable part of the bladder, are often useful; and 
cold douches to the spine, combined with the internal 
use of chalybeates. are frequently serviceable, The 
most certain remedy, however, is extract of belladonna, 
given at first, according to the uge of the patient, in 
doses varying from 1th tol{th of a grain, twice daily, 
and increasing it, if required, till it gives rise to marked 
constitutional disturbance. The various forms of me- 
chanical pressure that have been suggested, with the 
view of preventing the passage of the urine, cannot ba 
too strongly robated, 

Urkan, in.) (Cm.) In Arabia, the name given te 
the dye culled Henna, q.v. in the body of the Encyclo 
pedia. 
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Urlings-lace, (ür Rage.) (Manuf.) A kind of cheap 
lace, used as a substitute for thread-lace. 

Urno, (o0r'no.) (Chem.) In the U. S. of Colombia, the 
native name of NATRON, q. v. in the body of the work. 
Urquhart’s, (ar’kwirt:,) in Georgia, a dist. of Early 

co. 

Urquiza, Justo Jose, (oor-ke'thah.) President of the 
Argentine Republic, was B. about 1800, in the State of 
Entre Rios, and was of mixed Spanish and Indian blood. 
During the war in La Plata he sided with the party of 
Rosas, and was promoted to the rank of a general of 
division. He was placed in command of the Argentine 
army which Rosas sent against Uruguay in 1840 to re- 
venge the expulsion of his friend Oribe by Riveros. 
Urquiza achieved u complete victory over Riveros in 
the battle of India Muerte on the 28th of March, 1845, 
and for this and other important military services was 
rewarded with the governorship of Eutre Rios. In 
1551 Rosas pretended to lay down the supreme power, 
and Urquiza immediately advanced his claims to suc- 
ceed him. Rosas, however, resisted his pretensions, and 
a civil war ensned. in which Urquiza obtained the 
assistance of Uruguay, Paraguay, and Brazil, and 
crossed the Parana in January, 1852, with an army of 
30,000 men, The Argentine army wax routed on the 
3d of February at Monte Caseros, and Urquiza pro- 
claimed himself Provisional Dictator of the Argentine 
Republic. A new Congress was called by him to settle 
the affairs of the country in a definite manner, but be- 
fore it met disturbances occurred in Buenos Ayres which 
demanded his attention, and he commenced to besiege 
the city of Buenos Ayres, The defence was conducted 
with great vigor, however, and Urquiza was finally 
compelled to retire. In March, 1854, he was elected 
President of the Argentine Confederation for six years, 


aud he commenced his administration by instituting 
bumerons reforms, and by reéstablishing commerce 
and navigation. The rivers Parana, Paraguay, and 
Plata he declared free to foreign powers, and in many 


Ubiqua’rian, Ubiquita’rian, n. [From Lat. 
ubique, everywhere.) (Æccl. Hist.) One of a school of 
divines, so named from their distinguishing doctrine, 
that the body of Christ is everywhere, who were the 
followers of John Brentius, or Breutzen (1499-Sept. 11, 
1570), a Lutheran, who first disseminated his views in 
his Sententia de Libello Bullingeri, published in Tübin- 
gen in 1561. James Andree, or Andreas, (1528-Jan. 7, 
1500,) held the same opinion, and Brentius published 
other works in which it was maintained. 

Uhland, Jouanxn Lupwic, (00'lant,) a German poet, B. 
at Tübingen, L757. He produced a learned work on the 
myth of the northern legend of Thor, ancient High and 
Low German songs, and various collections of ballads 
of a patriotic character, full of spirit, imagination, and 
truth, finely picturesque in their sketches of nature, 
and exquisite in their varied tunes of feeling. D. 1863. 

Ukraine, (rain.) [Slav., a frontier country or 
marsh.) The name given in Poland first to the frontiers 
towards the Tartars aud other nomads, and then to the 
fertile regions lying on both sides of the middle Dnieper, 
without any very definite limits. The U. was long a 
bone of contention between Poland and Russia, About 
16-6 the part on the east side of the Dnieper was ceded 
to Russia (Russian U.); and at the second partition of 
Poland, the western portion (Polish U.) also fell to Rus- 
sia, and is mostly comprised in the governmeut of Kiev. 
The historic U. forms the greater part of whut is called 
Little Russia (a name which first appears about 1654), 
which is made up of the governments of Kiev, Tcherni- 
gov, Poltava, aud Kharkoff. This tract of country has 
always been celebrated for its fine breed of fleet horses 
and horned cattle. 

Ulad'islas, the name of seven kings of Poland: — 
Unapistas I., duke, or king, succeeded his brother, Boles- 
las, in 1081 or 1082; his reign was troubled with civil 
and foreign wars; D. 1102 or 1103, —ULapisLas II., suc- 
ceeded his father, Boleslas III., in 1138 or 1139; he was 
deposed 1146, and p. in exile 1159.—ULaprsvas III., was 
elected king 12 2, and dsposed in 1206 on account of his 
cruelties, p. 1233.—Uxapisias IV., surnamed LOKETEK, 
became master of the kingdom in 1296, was deposed by 
the states, and Wenceslaus elected in his room, 1300, 
but was restored on the death of the latter in 1305 or 
1306. Ile sustained a war with the Teutonic knights, 
and p. 1333. His son, Casimir III., called the Great, suc- 
ceeded him.— ULADISLAS V., grand-duke of Lithuania, 
obtuined the crown by marrying Hedwiga, daughter of 
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other ways endeavored to advance the interests of civil- 
ization and enlightenment. In 189 he mediated be- 
tween the U. States and the -epublic of Paraguay on the 
occasion of the La Plata naval expedition, and about the 
close of the same year he succeeded in bringing Buenos 
Ayres back into the confederation, In 1860 he was suc- 
ceeded in the Presidency by Dr. Santiago Derqui, under 
whom he was appointed honorary commander of the 
army and navy. Since then he took little part in public 
affairs. Assassinated, 1872. 


Us'tick, in [linois,a twp of Whitesides co. 
U'tah. 


The following item” of statistical information, 
gleaned from the Tenth Federal Census, fully illustrate 
the various elements of population, and the education- 
al, agricultural, and financial condition of this terri- 
tory, on June 30, 1880: — Total pop. in 1870, 86,786; in 
1880, 145,962—of whom 74,509 males and 69,452 females; 
99,969 natives, and 43,994 foreigners; 142,423 whites, 
232 colored, 501 Chinese, and 807 Indians. The pop. 
was divided into 28,373 fumilies, occupying 26,710 dwell- 
ings; there were 5-07 persons to a family, 1:75 persons 
per square mile, and 365-38 acres tu a person.—There 
were, in 1880, 34,929 youth of school age (6 to 16), of 
whom 23,124 were eurolled in district schools, giving 
an average daily attendance of 16,076. There were 289 
school districts, having 373 schools, and owning prop- 
erty valned at $393,985. The whole number of teach- 
ers in district schools was 509 (of whom -61 were men 
and 248 women). The whole expenditure for district 
schools was $136,490. No high schools were reported 
in the territory. Secondary instruction was given in 
the University of Deseret and in Salt Lake Academy, 
Salt Lake City; in Brigham Young Academy, Provo, 
and in Brigham Young College, Logan. The Univer- 
sity of Deseret had 325 students (of whom 182 were boys 
and 143 girls); its normal department had 44 students 
and 14 graduates, There were 17 periodicals printed 
in U. The principal cereal productions for the year 1880 
were: 1,169,199 bushels of wheat (ucreege 72,542), 9,605 


Casimir IV.—Uxaprstas VI., son of Casimir IV., is the 
same as LADISLAS VI., king of Hungary, q. v.—ULapis- 
Las VII., son of Sigismund, was born 1595, and succeeded 
his father 1632. He had previously sustained a war with 
the house of Romanoff, und afterward, in 1643-4, be con- 
quered the Turks and Tartars of the Crimea 

Ul cer, (-sur,)n. [Fr. ulcére; Lat ulcus, ulceris, a sore.) 
( Med.) A purulent solution of continuity of the soft parts 
of the body, either opening to the surtace or any inter- 
nal cavity, and attended with a secretion of pus or some 
kind of discharge. U. may arise from a variety of causes, 
as from wounds, specific irritation of the absorbents, 
from cancer, scurvy, scrofulous virus, &c. Wounds in 
the flesh, if at all deep, are very likely to pass into 
ulcers; and persons in whom from any cause, the circu- 
lation has become sluggish, are more liable to ulcera- 
tions, and those of an unhealthy kind, than others. The 
immediate cause of U. is the increased action of the ab- 
sorbents, while at the same time the arteries by uspecific 
action separate a fluid from the blood upon the ulcerated 
surface. In simple U, nearly all that seems needful to 
be done is to keep the surface clean by putting on alittle 
dry lint and a pledget over it, covered with some simple 
ointment. Where the part or the constitation is too 
weak to carry on the healthy action, general as well as 
local treatment is required, and the system has to be 
strengthened by nutritious diet, tonics, &. In indolent 
U the applications require to be principally of a stimu- 
lating nature, as basilicon ointment, and occasional 
sprinkling with red precipitate. 

Ulloa, Dox AxroNIo, (00. IM u.) a Spanish mathematician, 
B. 1716. In 1735 he waa sent to South America to co- 
operate with Condamine, and other French academi- 
cians in measuring a degree of the meridian. His 
talents, more lately, were turned to account in the 
construction of public works requiring ongineering 
skill, the introduction of the woollen manufacture, &c. 
He published an account of his voyage, and a work 
upon the Natural History and Antiquities of America. 

1795. 

Ulpianus, Dowrrrrs, (ul- pi- ai n,) an eminent Roman 
civilian, the tutor, friend, and minister of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus, who made him his secretary and 
afterwards pretorian prefect. Having offended the 
soldiery by hia reforms, they broke ont into open mu- 
tiny, and U. was murdered by them, in A. p. 228. His 
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of rye (acreage 1,153), 418,082 of oats (acreage 19,525), 
163,342 of Indian corn (acreage 12,007), and 217,140 of 
barley (acreage 11,268). Of live-stock in farms, there 
were 38,131 horses (increase on 1870, 245 per cent.), 
2,898 mules and asses (increase 1 per cent), 3.968 work- 
ing oxen (increase 14 per cent.), 32,768 milch cows (in- 
Crease 87 per cent.), 55,680 other cattle (increase 224 
per cent.), 233,121 sheep (increase 291 per cent.), and 
17,198 swine (increase 446 per cent.). The average 
value per acre of the principal crops of the farm was 
$16.13. The area of public land in Utah was 54,564,- 
640 acres (44.476 sq. m.); number of acres surveyed up 
to June 30, 1880, 10,076,369; area of public and Indian 
lands remaining unsurveyed at that time, inclusive of 
thearenof private land claims surveyed, 43,988,27 Vacres, 
The only U. 3. land office was at Salt Lake City. The 
coal fields, embracing 2,500 sq. m., produced 275,000 
tons of coal in 1850. The salt produced during the 
game year was 483,800 bushels, valued at 8 0,180. 
There were 769 m. of railroad; total cost, $6,304,000, 
The assessed value of property in 1880 was $22,553,660, 
‘tah, in Utah Territory, w central co.; area, abt. 2,100 
sq. m. It is drained by the Timpanogos or Provo River, 
and contains Utah Lake, a large budy of fresh water, 
The surface is diversitied with valleys and mountains, 
among which is the Wasatch mountain range. The 
soil of the valleys is fertile. The county is liberally 
supplied with water-power, and has some timber on the 
mountains. Cup. Provo City. 


Utes or Utahs, a numerous tribe of American In- 


dians of the Shoshone family, occupying chiefly parts 
of Utah and Colorado, They own large herds of horses, 
They number (1880) about 16,000, and until lately have 
generally been friendly with the whites. In 1879-80 
they broke out in open conflict with the U. 8. troops. 


Utrecht Velvet, (ŭ-trékt.)( Manuf.) A kind of velvet 


woven from goat’s-hair, aud used in upholstery, and 
for the linings of carriages, &c. 


bounded N. by the Irish Sea, N. and W. by the N, At- 
lantic, S. by the prov. of Leinster, and S. W. by that of 
Connaught. Area, 8,550 sq. m. Desc. The coasts of 
this prov. are indented W Sth arms of the sea, ag 
Donegal Bay, on the W.; Louzhe Swilly and Foyle on 
the N.; and Belfast Lough and Dundrum Bay, on the 
E. The 8. parts are rich, fertile, and well cultivated, 
but the N. are hilly and partially sterile. Some of the 
W. mountains reach the height of 2,000 feet. Rirers, 
Bann, Foyle, Erne, Swilly. Lakes. Neagh and Erne, 
besides many smaller ones. Prod, Grain-stnffs, fodder, 
horses and cattle, and dairy produce. Munuf. This 
prov., the most thriving and orderly in Ireland, is the 
seat of the great Irish textile manufactures; the annual 
value of the linens alone being estimated at $15,000,000, 
Pol. Div. U. is divided into 9 cos., viz., Antrim, Ar 
magh, Cavan, Donegal,Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, 
Monaghan, and Tyrone. Prin. towns. Belfast, London- 
derry, Enniskillen, Lisburn, Pop. (1881) 1,739,5%2, 

Ulster, in od, a post-township of Floyd co., abt. 8 m. 
W. of Charles City; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Ulster, in New York, a E.8.E. cu.. bordering on the 
Hudson; area, 1,150 sq.m. Rivers. Rondout, Never- 
sink, Shawangunk, and Walkill. Surface, mountain- 
ous, being ‘traversed by the Catskill and Shawangunk 
ridges; soil, generally fertile. Min. Iron, lead, plum- 
bago, coal, alnm, limestone, slate, and marl. Cup. 
Kingston. Pop. (1880) 85,838, 

Ulster, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and township 
of Bradford co., abt. 7 m. N.W. of Towanda ; pop. abt. 


1,400. 

Ultima, a. [Lat., last.) Most distant or remote; 
furthest ; last: most extreme limit or reach. — U. ratio, 
[Lat.] The final reason, argument, or resource. 

(Gram.) The last syllable of a word. 

Ultimate, a. [Lat. ultimus, furthest; superl. of ulter, 
ultra.) Being most distant or remote; furthest; ex- 
treme; final; being that to which all the rest is di 
as to the main object; ns, let us hope this will tend to 
our ultimate good. Lust. in a train of consequences; in- 
tended as a final resort; last; terminating; being at 
the furthest point: as, an ultimate conclusion. - Con- 
stituent; the last into which a substance can be re- 
solved, divided, or analyzed; as, an ultimate element. 

U. analysis. (Chem.) See ANaLYSIS.—U. ratio, (Math.) 
The ratio of evanescent quantities. 


writings on law were very numerous, and many ex-|—v. a. and n. To end; to eventuate; to come or bring 


cerpts from them are included in the Digest. 


to an issue or termination.—To come or bring into 


Louis, (See JAGELLON.) He was succeeded by the son, Ulster, the most N. of the four prove, of Ireland, use, habitude or practice, ` 
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VACC 


(ve,) the twenty-second letter of our alphabet, and 

properly a consonant, being placed before vowels, 

asin vacant, vibrate, venal, &c. It is formed by tne 
junction of the upper teeth with the lower lip, with a 
gentle expiration. It is the middle labial aspirate, bear- 
ing the same relation to f that p does to b. The letters 
u and v had always two distinct sonnds, but they had 
only one form till about the beginning of the 4th cen- 
tury, and it was not till abont the 16th century that the 
two letters came to be definitely distinguished. The 
Romans probably pronounced v like our w, which 
would account for the fact of there being no win their 
language. In German, v has the sound of f, and w of v. 
Vis interchangeable with b and m, and also with f. As 
a numeral, it denotes 5, and with u dash over it (V) 
500. V.R. among the Romans stood for Uti Roga, “ As 
you desire;” in Great Britain, V.R. signifies Victoria 
Regina, “ Queen Victoria.” In music V. stands for violin, 
and V.V. for violins. — See also ABBREVIATIONS, 

Vn. v. imper. [It.] (Mus.) Proceed; go on; continue. 

Vaal, (Du.; corresponding to the Hottentot name Ky- 
Gariep. yellow. Ia South African river, the chief afluent 
of the Orange River, which it joins in about 24° E. Lon. 

The discovery of diamonds on its banks was made in 
1867, and in the following years people from all parts 
of the world flocked tothe fields. These lie in the eastern 
pottan of a territory north of Cape Colony, known as 

riqua Land West, which, as a consequence of the 
discovery, the nnsettled nature of its government and 
turbulent population, was annexed to the British Em- 
pire iu 1871. Tbe mining has now become a settled 
industry, with its accompaniment of n fine population 
and rapidly growing towns. Tbe fields extend be- 
tween the lower Vaal River and its tributary the Mod- 
der. The largest diamond found to this day weighed 
more than 200 carats. 

Vacancy, (rd’san-se,) n. [Fr. vacance, from Lat. va- 
cans — vaco, to be empty or void.] State or quality of 
being empty or vacant; — hence, leisure; listlessness ; 
intermission.— That which is vacant; us, (I.) Vacuity ; 
empty space; as, to fix one’s eyes on vacancy. (2.) Gap; 
chasm ; hiatus; blank; any space between bodies or 
things ; as, a vacancy between words or between bnild- 
ings.— Time of leisure or unoccupation ; period of inter- 
mission; vacation; as, I have scarce a minute's racancy. 
— Place or office unfilled or without an incumbent ; as, 
a vacancy in the Treasury department. 

Va'cant, a. Empty; not filled; void of every substance 
except air; as, a vacant house.— Hence, free; unen- 
cumbered; unengaged with business or care; unoccu- 
pied; as, vacant time. — Not filled or occupied with an 
incumbent or possessor ; as, a vacant throne.— Thought- 
less; void of reflection; not occupied with study or 
meditation ; indicating want of thought or intelligence ; 
as, a vacant face, a vacant mind. 

(Law.) Having no heir, claimant, inheritor, or occu- 
pier ; a8, a vacant estate. 

Vucant succession. (Law.) Aninheritance for which 
the heirs are unknown. 

Vn'enntly. adv. Ina vacant manner; emptily. 

Va‘ea Station, in Culifornia, a village of Solano co.; 

yp. in 1870, 120. 
nente. v.a. [Fr. vaquer, from Lat. vaco, racatum. 
To make empty, void, or vacant; to quit possession o 
and leave destitute; as, to sacate un office or dignity.— 
To annul; to make of no authority or validity; as, to 
vacate a charter. 

Vacation, (-kd'shun,) n. [Fr., from Lat. vacatio.) Act 
of making vacant or void, or of rendering of no validity ; 
as, the vacation of a commission. — Leisure; freedom 
from care, interruption, or embarrassment. (R.) — In- 
termission of a stated employ ment, proceeding, or office ; 
rest.— Hence, especially,(1.) Intermission of judicial pro- 
ceedings; the spaceot time between the end of one term 
and the beginning of the next; as, the Long Vucation, 
(Z.) The intermission of the curriculum of study of a 
university, a college, or other seminary, when the stn- 
dents have a recess; as, the midsummer vacation. (3.) 


The time when a see or other spiritnal dignity is vacant. | 


Va'caville, in California, u post- vill. and twp. of So- 
lano co., 8 m. N. N. E. of Suisun city; pop. in 1870, 2,044. 
Waccina, Vaccinia, (rak-si/na,) n. Cow-pox. 


Vaccinate, r.a. Fr raceiner; from Lat. racca,a cow.) 


To inoculate with the cow-pox by means of a virus, 


taken or derived from cows, and called ruccene matter. 
Vaccination, (vdk-si-nd’shun,)n, (Med.) The arti- 
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Vaccine, (vak'sin,) a. 


V. 


ficial production of a disease known as the cow-pox, by 
inserting some of the matter of the disease under the 
skin, with the view of protecting it against the incom- 
parably more severe disease called small-poz. For 
the history of the discovery of V., see JENNER. The 
great advantage of V. over inoculation is, that it only 
produces a slight disorder, which is attended with no 
risk, und not communicable except by direct engrafting. 
By inoculation the virus and the disease is conveyed 
wherever it is used, and the country filled with con- 
tagion. Ou the other hand, when vaccine matter is 
used, the contagion of small-pox need never come, and 
if rightly used, it affords the means of perhaps eradi- 
cating this most loathsome pestilence from every well- 
regulated community. The operation is usually per- 
formed by making an oblique puncture through the 
epidermis, and introducing a portion of the virus on the 
point of the lancet or needle. If the operation has been 
successful, a small inflamed spot is discernible about 
the third or fourth day. This increases in size, becomes 
hard and elevated, and about the sixth day a small 
quantity of fluid may be distinguished in the centre. 
About the eighth day, when the pustule is fally formed, 
the constitutional effects begin to appear, — headache, 
shivering, loss of appetite, &c., which gradually subside 
in one or two days. Afterwards the fluid dries up, and 
a dark-brown scab forms, which remains for about n 
fortnight, and on disappearing leaves a depression. It 
is a disputed point whether the effects of V. are perma- 
nent, or whether they disappear after a certain time. The 
majority seem to be in favor of the latter opinion, at 
least to the extent of recommending that persons who 
have been vaccinated in infancy should be re-vaccinated 
on attaining maturity. From the operation being im- 
perfectly performed, or from other causes not well 
understood, V. does not in all cases afford absolute im- 
munity from the disease; but in those cases in which it 
occurs, it is usually in a mit ian ted form. See p. 2434. 

Vac'cinator, Vac’cinist, n. One who practises 
vaccination, 

Vaceinia’cer, u. pl. (Bot.) The Cranberry family, 
an order of plants, alliance Cinchonales. Diae. Epigy- 
nons stamens and anthers opening by pores. They are 
shrubs or small trees, remarkable for their astringent 
leaves and bark, and for their edible subacid fruits. 
There are about 200 species, chiefly natives of the tem- 
perate regions of the globe; they are comprised in 13 
genera. See Vaccinium. 

Vaccinium. (vdé-sin'-,) n. ( Bot.) The typical gen. of the 
ord. Vucciniucee, They are heath-like shrubs, dispersed 
throngh a very wide ` ~ 
area in both the ld and S: 43 
New World, and gen- 
erally in mountainous 
districts or wet heathy 
places. Among the N. 
American species are: 
V. virgalum, the Blue 
Whortleberry, which 
yields sweet berries of a 
bluish-black color; V. 
stamineum, the Deer- 
berry, the berries of 
which are large. bitter, 
and of a greenish-white 
color; and V. Pennsylva- 
nicum(or V.tenellum),the 
common Low Blue-ber- 
ry (Fig. 2560), found in Fig. 2560. — Low BLUE-BERRY. 
thickets and pastures in (V. Ponnsylvanicum.) 
hard soils, and common 


from Canada to Pennsylvania. It is a low under-shrub, 
6-12’ high, growing in dense patches; flowers reddish- 
white; bracts mostly colored; berries large, blue, sweet 
and nutritious. Among the best known European species 
are V. myrtillus, which yields the edible Bilberry or 
Blackberry; V. uliginosum, the Bog or Black Whortle- 
berrys and V. vitis-idea, the Red Whortleberry or Cow- 
berry. 
140 vaccin.] Pertaining to, or 

obtained from, cows; relating to vaccination; as, the 

vaccine disease, 
Vache Island, (vash,) in the W. Indies. off the 8. of 

Hayti, Sin B.E of Aux Cayes, 10 m. long and 3 broad. 
Vacher, (rd n. [From Fr. vache, a cow.) A stock- 

keeper or herdsman. (Local U. 8.) 
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Vach'ery. u. A pen for cattle; also, a dairy. 

Vacillancy ,(vds‘il-lan-se,) n. Quality of being vacillant, 

Vacillant, a. [Fr., from Lat. vacillare.) Vacillating ; 
fluctuating; wavering. 

Vneillate, (vàs'il-lut,) v. a. [Fr. vaciller.] To move 
one way or the other; to reel or stagger ; as, a racillat- 
ing gait. — To waver; to fluctuate in mind, purpose, or 
opinion; to be unsteady or inconstant; as, a vacillating 
man. 

Vacilla'tion, n. Fr., from Lat. vacillatio.] A moving 
Que way aud the other; a wavering; a reeling or stag- 
gering. — Inconstancy or fluctuation of mind; unsteadi- 
ness; change from one object to another ; as, vacillation 
of purpose. 

Vacu'ity, n. [Fr. vacuité; Lat. vacuilas.) State, 
quality, or condition of being vacuous; emptiness; a 
state of being unfilled. — Space unfilled or unoccupied, 
or occupied with an invisible fluid only; void; vacuum. 
—Nihility; inanity. (n.) 

Vacuouns, (vdx'yũ-ũs.) a. Empty: void; unfilled. 

Vac'uousness, n. State or quality of being vacuous. 

Vacuum, (vak’yu-um,)n. [Lat.] (Phys.) A space de- 
void of all matter. Whether there be any such thing in 
nature as an absolute V. or whether the universe be 
completely full, is a question that has given rise to dis- 
putes among philosophers in all ages. The ancients dis- 
tinguished a F. coacervatum anil a V. interspersum, or 
disseminatum. By the former they understood a place 
destitute of matter, such as would exist if God were to 
annihilate all the air and other bodies within the walls 
of a chamber; by the latter they designated the space 
supposed to be naturally interspersed in and among 
bodies, and in the interstices between different bodies, 
Until recently the most perfect vacuum that could be 
produced was the Torricellian vacuum, or the space 
above the mercury in the barometric tube. But in this 
sense vacuum merely signifies the exclusion of atmos- 
pheric air; for this space in the barometer may be filled 
with the vapor of mercury, or with some other medium 
infinitely more rare than air, and inappreciable to our 
senses, It is obvious, from the nature of the pneumatic 
machine, that the vacunm produced by an air-pump, or 
the Boyl-an vacuum, as it has been called, can never be 

rfect,as some air must always remain in the receiver, 
however long the exhausting process may be continned, 
but if the receiver be first filled with pure carbonic 
acid, a stick of canstic potash introduced, and then the 
receiver be exhausted as perfectly as possible, the stick 
of potash will gradually absorb the small residunm of 
carbonic acid, anil a vacuum far exceeding the Torricel- 
lian will be produced after the lapse of a few hours. 
This is by far the most perfect vacuum that has yet 
been obtained; but the electric discharge sent through 
it still proclaims it to be imperfect. See BAROMETER, 
Pump, und LIGAT. 

Vade-mecum, (rd-de-mé’kum,) n. Lat., go with mo.] 
A manual; that which a person carries with him for 
guidance or reference. 

Va/dium, n. [From Lat. vadari, to bind.) (Law.) Bail; 
security; pledge; guaranty. 

Vag'abond, a. [Fr., from Lat. vagabundus, wander- 
ing to and fro.) Driven to and fro; floating about with- 
ont any particular direction; as,“ By envious winds 
blown vagabond.” (Miltm.)— Wandering to and fro; 
moving from place to place without any settled habita- 
tion; as, a vagabond life. 

—n. A vagrant; a bummer; one who wanders from town to 
town or from place to place illegally, having no certain 
habitation, or not abiding in it, and generally without 
the means of honest livelihood. 

Vag’abondage, Vag’abondism, n. [Fr.] State 
or condition of being a vagubond. 

Vag’abondize, v.a. To act the vagabond; to loaf 
about, 

Vaga'ry,n. Fr. ragwr = Lat. va, 
wandering of the thoughts; a wil 
capricions frolic, 


„to wander.] A 
freak; a whim; a 


Vagina, (-ji-,)n.; pl. Vacina. [Lat, a sheath.) (Anat.) 


One, and the largest, of the female passages, leading to 
the uterus. It extends from the rulva, or external parts, 
to the neck of the uterus, and bei ay composed of a firm 
corrugated membrane, is capab'e of considerable elon- 
gation. These circular corrugations, or ruge which at 
one time of life are x collateral sign of virginity, disap- 
pear after many labors, when the passage becomes per- 
fectly smooth from the vulva to the os uteri. Ati 


VALC 


VALE 


firm membrane extends almost completely across the; Val de Pefias, (val dai pain’yas,) a town la awa on 
the Jabalon, 33 w. from Ciudad-Real. It is 


` vagina, cutting off all access tu the uterus, but alluwing 
the periodical secretion to escape from it by a semicircu- 
lar opening below ; this membrane is called the hymen, 
and only exists before marriage. The vagina is subject to 
many diseases, particularly to inflammation, ulceration, 
and weakening discharges, glects, Ac. It is also snb- 
ject to prolapsus, or a falling down, especially in deli- 
cate females who have had many childreu in rapid suc- 
cession, In such cases injections of oxnk-burk, gull-nuts, 
or other astringents are necessary, with the introduc- 
tion of a pad or pessary to support the passage when 
restored to its proper situation, 

(Bot) The leal-stalk of those plants in which this 
part becomes thin and rolls round the stem, to which it 
then forms a sheath, as in grasses. 

(Arch.) The part of a terminus out of which the 
Statue seems to issue, — Worcester. 

Vaginal, (rau,) a. Resembling a sheath or scabbard ; 
pertaining or having reference W a vagina or sheath. 

(Anat) Belonging or relating to the vagina. 

Vaginaat, Vaginuate, a. (Bot) Having the pro- 
perty of sheathing or investing, 

Va'grancy, Va crantuess, n. [From JA 
state of wandering (rom place to place without a settled 
home’; the life and condition of wauderiug beggars, 
rogues, vagabonds, Ac. 

Va'grant, a. 0. Eng. vagarant, strolling, from Lat. 
vagur.) Wandering from place to place without any cer- 
tain or settled babitation.—Unsetiled; moving without 
any certain course ur direction ; as, ragrant impulses, 

~n. A stroller; au idle wanderer; a vagabond ; a sturdy 
beggar; one who bas no settled dwelling, or whu does 
not abide init. See BEGGAR. 

Va grantly, ade. lu a vagrant or unsettled manner. 

Vague, (vag,) a. (com. VAGUER ; superl. vaguest.) [Fr., 
from Lat. vagus, wandering.) Unsettled ; unfixed; unde- 
termined; indefinite; ambiguous; as, n rague idea, — 
Unauthorized; proceeding from no kuowu or substan- 
tial source; as, vague hearsay. 

Vague ly. a. Ina vague or uncertain manner. 

Vayue'ness, n. State, quality, or condition of being 


vague. 

Vaigateh’, or Vaigatz, an island of N. Russia, sepa- 
rated froin the mainland by the Strait of Vaigatch ; Lat 
70° 25° N. Lon. 60° 10’ E. [tis 95 m. long and 36 broad. 

Vail, n See Vew. 

Vailes, in Aub. u twp. of Pickens co; pop. in 1870,456. 

Vain, . (comp. VAINER; g l. vVainest.) [Fr. from 
Lat. canus, void, empty.) Unreal; empty; deficient; 
worthless; unsatistying; not possessing real suletance 
or impurtance.—Fruitless ; wanting in torce or efficacy ; 
ineffectual ; as, a vain attempt. — Showy ; ostentatious ; 
ornate. — Conceited ; puffed up; prond of petty things, 
or of trifling accomplishments; elated with self-esteem, 
or with the possession of thiugs more showy than use- 
ful or valuable. 

In vain, to no good end or purpose; ineffectual ; with- 
out advantage or success; us, to labor in ran. — To 
take the name of God in vain, to speak of the Almighty 
in terms of levity or profanity. 

Vainglo'rious, a. Vain to excess of one’s own ac- 

. complishments oc achievements; elated beyond due 
bounds; boastful; feeling or indicating vainglury; pro- 
ceeding from vanity; as, a vuinglorious man. 

Vainglo'ry, n. Exclusive vanity, excited by a sense 
of seli-importance, or by the measure of one’s own ac- 
complishments or achievements; empty pride; undue 
¢lation of mind; pouposity. 

Wain ly, adr. Ina vain, fruitless, or ineffectual man- 
ner; to no purpose; as, vou vainly attempt to dissuade 
me.— Proudly; arrogantly; vanutingly; boastingly; 
with vanity; as, she thinks vainly of her own attrac- 
tivns.—Idly ; foolishly ; as, he vainly expects to succeed, 

Vain‘ness, n. State or quality of being vain; vanity. 

n. (Her.) See Fur. 
A, (vis-,) n. See Caste. 

ale, (val-ai',) (Tur, ) a canton in the S. of Switzerland, 
bounded by the cantons of Uri, Berne. and Frriburk, and 
in an other direction by Savoy and the Lake of Geneva; 
area, 1,665 square miles. Desc. It lies in the direction 
of north-east and south-west. and is of an oblong form, 
its length being about 100 miles, and its medium breadth 
from 25 to 30. It is the largest valley in Switzerland. 
watered in its whole extent by the Rhone, and bordered 
on the north, as on the south, by the loftiest mountains 
in Europe—the Pennine and the Bernese Alps. Cattle- 
rearing is the privcipal branch of industry. The F. 
opens into the Lake of Geneva, and is connected by 
great high-rowls, and now by railway, with the other 
parts of French Switzerland and Savoy. The Grimsel 
and Gemmi passes conuect the eastern part of the valley 
with German Switzerland; and the passes of Great St. 
Bernard and Simplon connect it with Italy. F. is a Ca- 
tholic canton, It is divided into Upper and Lower; in 
the first the German, and in the second the French lan- 
gare is spoken. For administrative purposes it is 

ivided into 13 dizains, each of which has a council of 
members elected by all citizens over 18 years of „ 
each council sending 4 deputies to a diet, iu which the 
legislative power is vested. The diet has an executive, 
composed of ô members, elected annually. Cup. Sion. 
Php. (1881) 100,216, 

Val'ance, Valence, n. [From 0. Fr. siaraler, to 
hang or fall down.) The drapery depending from a bed, 
window, &c.; especially, the hangings around a bedstead, 
from the bed to the floor. 

Valatie, (val’u-tee,) in New Fork, a post- village of Co- 
Inmbia co., 20 m. S. K. of Albany. 

Valeour, (val-koor’,) in New York, an island in Lake 
Champlain, 6 m. S. of Plattsburg. 


for its wines, Pip. 10,785. 

Val des, an island off the W. coast of British Columbia, 
in the Gulf of Georgia; Lat. 50° N., Lon. 125° 2° W. 

Valdivia. a city and strong fortress of Chili, cap. of a 
pruv, of sune name, on the Valdivia river, ¥ m. from 
the sea, Founded in 1551, it was taken and plundered 
by the Araucaniaus in 1590, and, in 1837, was rained by 
an earthquake, The harbor is situate ina beautilul bay, 
formed by the river, aud is the safest, the strongest from 
its natural position, and the must capacious of any of 
the purts in the South Pacific; Lat, % 48’ 8, Lon. 73° 
ly’ 30” W. vp. 2 000. 

Waldos'ta, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Lowndes 
c., 157 m. S. W. of Savannah, 

Vale, n. [Fr. vallée, val, from Lat. vallis.) A valley: a 
dale; a tract of low ground, or of laud between hills or 
mountains. -A small truugh or canal, to carry uff water; 


a dale, 

Valedic'tion, n. [From Lat. valz, adieu, and dico, to 
speak.) A bidding farewell; a farewell; an ndieu. 

Valedicto'rian, n- One who pronounces a valedictory 
address ; — especially, in American colleges, the student 
who pronounces the valedicwry orativu at the annual 
commencement. Webster. 

Valedic'tory, a. Bidding farewell; suitable, or de- 
sigued, for a taking leave; as, a walrdictory address. 


-u. An oration or address spoken at commencement, in 


American colleges, by oue of Use class whose members 
receive the degree of bachelor of arts, and lake their 
leave of tue college, and of each other. 

Valeggio, (ra- « town of Italy, in Lombardy, 7 m. 
from eschiera. It has a fortified bridge, about 550 
yards long, defended by lofty towers. Jp. 4,620. 

Valence in Brazil, a town of the prov. of Rio de Ja- 
meiru, 0 m. WN. W. of Kio de Janeiro: pop. abt. 6,000. 
—A town of the prov. of Bahia, near the mouth of the 
Una, in the Atlantic, 10 m. N. of Cayra; „ abt. 2,000. 
—A town of the prov, of Piauhy, 56 m. N.E. of Oeiras: 


. abt, 4,000, 

Valencay. (ra- lain“ tai.) a town of France, dept. of the 
preg on the Nabon, 25 m. from Chateauroux; pop. 

Valen’cia, in New Mexico, a S.E. co, bordering on 
Texus, and bounded W. by the Rio Grande. Surface, 
diversified ; soil, generally fertile. 

A village, cap. ol the ubove co., 50 m. S. S. W. of Santa 
Fé; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Valencia, in Venezuela, a lake in the dept. of Caracas, 
2 m. É. of Valencia city, 22 m. long, aud 6 m. broad, It 
contains numerous islands. — A city in the dept. of Ca- 
Tacas; Lat. 10° 12’ N., Lon. 679 53’ W.; pup abt. 20,000. 

Valencia, (va-(en'she«,) an ancient kingdom in the E. 
of Spain, extending in an oblong form from N. to 8, 
with the sea on one side, and the Castilian provinces on 
the other It 
now forms the 
provs. of Ali- 
cante, Valencia, 
and Castellon- 
de-la- Plana, 
United area, 
7.650 eq. m. 
Desc. Moun- 
trinous in the 
N.W, but in 
the centre fer- 
tile and well 
watered, with 
extensive rice- 
grounds in the 
neighborhood 
of Lake Albn- 
fera. Rivers, 
The Xucar, the 
Segura, and the 
Guadalquivir, 
are the priuci- 

. Products. 
Grapes, olives, 
oranges, figs, 
maize, wheat, 
wine, silk, flax, 
hemp, and rice. 
The sugur-cane 
is also cultiva- 
ted, and, with 
tbe silk and 
hemp, yields 
valuable re- 
turns. Min. Sait, marble, and tter's clay. " 
(1878) 679,030, ` ii ee 

VALENCIA, the cap. of the above prov. and ancient king- 
dom, an ancient city and seaport, 3 m. from the sea. in 
an open plain, on the Guadalquivir, here crossed by five 
wide bridges; Lat. 399 N. Lon. 0° 24 W. It is snr- 
rounded by a rampart pierced by eight gateways (Fig. 
2562), but its citadel is small and ill-fortified, and does 
not even command the town. The interior, far from 
meriting the enloginm of Mariana, or the flattering 
epithet of “Valencia la Bella,” cousists of narrow and 
winding streets, crossed by a multiplicity of lanes, in 
many of which there are no thoroughiares. It contains 
a large number of churches and couventa, with several 
hospitals, besides public buildings less remarkable for 
elegance than for antiquity and profuse decoration. 
is the see of an archbishop, and the seat of a supreme 


Fig. 2561.— A VALENCIAN LABORER. 
(After Doré.) 


l Val'erate, Valelrianate. n. 


VALE 


wards of 15,000 volumes. Its academies are also nu- 
merous, and it has « seminary for nobles, Manuf. Silk, 
linen, and woollen fabrics, hats. leather, Valencia tiles 


* artificial flowers, and paper. Jp. 
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Fig. 2562.— THE SERRANOS GATE, ( Valencia.) 


Valencia, Valen'tia, n. A kind of mixed stuff fo 
vests or Waistcon ts. 

Valencia de Alcanta’ra. [Probably the ancient 
Contrasta.) A small, but strongly fortified, town of 
Spain. on a height near the frontiers of Portugal, 27 m, 
from Alcantara; „ 5300, 

Valencia‘na, ik Mesto, a town and silver-mine in 
Goananato, a few m. N. of Guanauato city. 

Valenciennes, (ra-lain'seen.) n fortified city of 
France, dept. Nord, on the Scheldt, 25 m. from Lille. A 
famons kind of luce is made here, as well as flne- woven 
fabrics and gauzes. Ip 25,878. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Valens, Fiavivs, (rai‘lens,) emperor of the Kast. was 
the son of Gratian, and became the colleaune, in the 
government of the Roman empire, of his brother Valen- 
tinian, in 364. A zenlous Arian, he violently persecuted 
the orthodox bishops, He forced the Goths to make 
peace, but imprudently suffered them to settle in Thrace, 
where they were joined by great numbers of barbarians, 
and the war being renewed, he marched against them, 
but was totally defeated near Adrianople, His soldiers 
carried him to his tent, which the barbarians set on fire, 
the emperor peri-hing in the flames. 

Valentia, (ra-len'she-a,) nn island in the Atlantic, near 
the S. W. const of Ireland, S. of Dingle Bay. This place 
was the starting-point, on the European side, the 
first and second Atlantic cables, Ext. 6m long, with 
n breadth of 2; Lat. 519 55“ 8” N., Lon. 10° 19 W. 

Valentine, n. A sweetheart or choice made on St. 
Valentine's day: as,“ And birds had drawn their ralen- 
tines.” (Sir H. Wettan,)— A letter. or poetical effusion, 
replete with compliments or amorons expressions, sent 
by one young person to another on St. Valentine's day, 
or the 4th of February, n day sacred to St. Valentine, 
who, according to the legend. was pnt to death at Rome 
under the Emperor Clandina. The custem of sending val- 
entines on this day is very ancient, but there is no cir- 
cumstance, $o far as is known, in the life of the saint, 
from which it could have originated. There is, however, 
a very old notion that “ birds choose their mates, and 
conple on this day.” 

Valentinian, (rdl-en-tin'yan.) The name of three 
Roman emperors: — VaLentinran (Fiavits) L. elder 
brother of Valens, and son of Count Gratian, was born 
in Pannonia 321, and sneceeded after the death of Jo- 
vian, 3 4. He gave the Eastern empire to his brother, 
and having defeated the Alemanni and the Quadi, died 
in a fit of passion, 375,— VALENTINIAN (Fiavius) II, son 
and successor of the preceding, was proclaimed emperor 
by the troops, and his brother, Grutiun, at once ceded 
Italy to him. The latter, shortly after, was vanquished 
by Maximos, and Valentinian would also have lost bis 
throne but for the timely help of Theolosius, Emperor 
of the East, who pot Maximus to death, and left Valen- 
tinian master of the whole Western empire. Tle was 
strangled by order of his rebellious general, Arbogastes, 
302. — VALENTINIAN (Pi scrpus) III. became emperor at 
the age of six, in 4/5, under the regency of his mother, 
Placidia. He was assassinated in 455. 

Valentin‘ian, n. (Eccl Hist.) A sect of the 2d cen- 
tury, being a branch of the Gnostics: — so named from 
Valentinus, their founder, a native of Egypt. who was 
excommunicated in 140, and D. 160, after boldly devot- 
ing himself to the spread of his tenets in Svria. 


| Valenza, (va-lain'tza,) n town of Italy, in Piedmont, 7 


m. from Alessandria, on an eminence rear the Po, It is 
inclosed by walls, und entered by four gates. Pop, 8,712. 
Chem.) A salt formed 


by the combination of valeric acid with a base. 


court of justice. The university was founded in 1209, Vale’rian, n. [From Lat. valere, to be strong, 


bnt the course of study is 
fessors, and a library of up- 
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antiquated. It has 70 prof 


ful; in allusion to its medicinal 
LERIANA. 


power- 
virtues.] (Bot.) See Va- 
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Vale’rian, (VaLertaNus Pustivs Lucrxtus,) a Roman 
emperor, B. abt. 190. was proclaimed after the death of 
Gallus, 253. Ile was defeated in the East by Sapor, king 
of Persia, and is supposed to have been flayed alive. 260. 

Walerin na. n. (Hot.) The Valerian, a genus of the 
order Vulerianacee. The root of V officinalis, a plant 
common in ditches and dump places throughout Eu- 
rope, and sparingly so in N. America (Fig. 2563), is the 
ofcinal V.of the pharmacopeias. Itis much employed 
asa nervous excit- 
ant and antispas- 
modic. There are 
three officinal prep- 
arations, viz., the 
Infusion, the Tino- 
ture, and the Am- 
moniated Tincture. 

In large doses, V. 
produces considera- 
ble disturbance of 
the nervous system, 
as headache, verti- 
go, and even tempo- 
rary blindness. In 
average doses — as, 
for example, in from 
one to two ounces 
of the infusion, and 
from half a drachin 
to two drachms of 
either of the tino- 
tures — it is a very 
efficaciousremedy in 


those severe cases 
of hysteria which 
closely simulate epi- 
lepsy, and in chorea. 
As some of the salts 
of valerianic acid — 
viz.,the valerianates 
of soda, zinc, ammo- 
nia, iron, and qui- 
nine—act similarly 


to, and with more Pig. 2563. 


certainty than the 
above-named prepa- 
rutions, we may infer that the therapentic action of the 
remedy is solely due to the acid; and as the infusion 
and tinctures ar^ by no means agreeable medicines, 
they will probably soon be entirely replaced by the 
valerinnates. 

Valeriaua’cer, n. pi. (Bot.) The Valerian family, 
an order of plants, alliance Cumpaniles, Diaa. A one- 
celled ovary, an imbricated corolla, free anthers, pendu- 
lous ovale, and no albumen. They are herbs with op- 
posite exatipulate leaves and cymose flowers. They are 
chiefly remarkable for the presence of a strong-scented 
volatile oil, which renders them medicinally active as 
stimulants, antispasmodics, and tonics. Some are highly 
esteemed in the East as perfumes. 

Valerianella, n. (Bot.) Same as FEDIA, q. v. 

Valerian‘ic, or Vale'rie Acid, n. (On.) An 
acid which constitutes the leading ingredient of the 
volatile oil obtained by distilling valerian root with 
water. It may also be artificially formed by the action 
of a mixture of quicklime and caustic potassa on the oil 
of potato spirit, the fuse? oil of the Germans, the hy- 
drated „rid? of amyl of chemists, or by distilling fusel 
oil with a mixture of dilute sulphuric acid and bichro- 
mate of potash. It is an oily, colorless liquid, boiling at 
3170 F. (175° C.). smelling intensely of valerian; it has 
a sonr, pungent, and nauseous taste, leaving a sense of 
sweetness and a white spot upon the tongne. Some of 
its salts, or valerianates, are used medicinally. Form. 
110. C 1% . See VALERIANA. 

Valerius Max'imus. (ra- ri us,) a Roman histo- 
rian, who was in Asia with Sextus Pompeius. A.D 14, 
excepting which nothing is known of him. His work 
contains many valnable anecdotes and examples of 
moral excellence, and was one of the earliest printed 
after the revival of letters. 

Vale'rlus Publicola, one of the founders of the 
Roman republic, 6th century B.C. 

Valery, St. .) (rare. ) a seaport of France, dept. of the 
Somme, near the month of the river Somme, 36 m. from 
Amiens. It has docks for building small vessels. Pop. 
4.160, 

Waler-en-Caux, (vdl/air-ang-ké,) (St.,) a town of 
France, dept. of Seine-Inférieure, on the shores of the 
English Channel, 20 m. from Dieppe; . 6,211. 

Valet, (val'et, or vad. n. [From O. Fr. varist ] A ser- 
vant who attends on a gentleman's person; a servant in 
waiting. 

(an.) An iron-pointed goad. 
Valet-de-chambre, (-de-shém’br.) [Fr.] A gentleman’s 
attendant in the dressing-room. 

Valet’ta, or La VALETTA, a seaport-town and fortress of 
the island of Malta, and the cap, of the island, on the 
N.E. side of which, in lat. 35° 53/, lon. 14° 31’, it is 
situated. It occupies a tongue of land, which rans out 
in a N.E. direction, is 3,200 yards long, and generally 
abont 1,200 yards across, except at the extremity, where 
it narrows considerably, and forms the Pont of St. Eimo, 
on which are a powerful fort and a light-house. From 
this Point to its landward end, the neck of land, which 
is weli named the Hog’s Back, rises gradually; and 
there is a downward slope from the central ridge to the 
Great Harbor on the right, and to the Marsa-Musceit, 
or quarantine harbor, on the left. The town and har- 
bors are defended by a series of fortifications of grent 
strength. They are mostly hewn out of the solid rock, 


VALERIAN, ( Valeriana officinalis.) 
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and, being mounted with the most powerful artillery, are 
considered impregnable. F. is the centre of the com- 
merce of the island. Pop. 65,000. See Matta. 

Valette, Jean Paritot DE LA, Grand Master of the 
knights of St. John, B. 1494, p, 1568, celebrated for his 

Mant defence of Malta against a powerful fleet of the 

urks. See MALTA. 

Valetudina’rian, Valetu'dinary, a. [Fr. vale- 
tudinaire, from Lat. ee great Sickly; weak; infirm; 
immoderately careful of health; morbidly earnest in 
seeking to recover health, 

—n. A person of weak, infirm, or sickly constitution ; an 
invalid who is morbidly seeking to recover health. 

Valetadina’rianism, n. Condition of a valetu- 
dinarian ; feeble health ; infirmity. 

Valgunrne fa, a town of Italy, in Sicily, 50 m. from 
Noto: pap. 6,142 

Vathal'la, or Walhal'ta, n. [Norse.] (Scand. Myth.) 
The palace of immortality inhabited by the souls of 
heroes killed in battle. — Hence, n magnificent marble 
temple, erected by Ludwig L, King of Bavaria, near 
Regensburg, and adorned with statues of Germany's 
greatest men, is called by this nume. 

Valiant. (ral yant.) a. [Fr. vaillant, from Lat. valeo, 
to be strong.) Heroic; brave; courageons; intrepid in 
danger; as, a valiant soldier.—Pnissunt; performed with 
valor; bravely or intrepidly conducted; as, a valiant 
action. 

Valiantly, adv. In a valiant manner; heroically ; 
bravely; courageously; stoutly ; vigorously. 

Valid, a. [Fr. valide; Lat. ralidus, from Lat. valz». 
Having snfliciency, cogency, force, or strength; foundec 
in truth or substance; that can be justified, defended, or 
sustained; sound; just; good; not weak or defective; 
as, n valid plea, a valid objection. 

(Law.) Having legal strength, force, or efficacy; 
supportable by law or equity; executed with the proper 
formalities; that cannot be justly or rightfully over- 
thrown or set aside; as, a valid contract, or any other 
legal instrument. 

Valida‘tion, n. Act of enduring with validity. (x.) 

Validity, Val’idness, n. (Fr. validité] State or 
quality of being valid; having strength, force, or power 
to convince; sonndness; justness; efficacy ; as, the 
validity of an argument. 

(Law.) That quality of a thing which renders it 
maintainable in law or equity; as, the validity of w title 
to an estate. 

Validiy, adv. In a valid manner; in such a degree 
as to consolidate or to convince. 

VaV inch, n. [From Fr. avaler, to drain.) A siphon for 
drawing liquors from a cask through the bunghole. 

Valise, (ra-lrez’,) n. [Fr.] A portmanteau; a travelling 
bag or knapsack, usually of leather. 

Valki, or WALkKr, (ral’ke,) n town of Enropean Russin. 
on an affluent of the Donetz, 26 m. from Kharkoff; pop. 

0,000. 

Val kyr, Valkyria. (O. Norse, vale, heaps of slain, 
and kiöra, to select] (Scand. Myth.) One of the maidens 
of Odin, the god of war. dwelling with the Æsir in Val- 
halla, and who conducted to the home of the gods the 
souls of heroes slain in battle. 

Valladolid, (val-ya-do-l-ed’,) a city of Spain, and cap. 
of a prov. of the same name, is situated on the left bank 
of the Esqueva, 100 m. from Madrid. The city has many 
fine buildings, and was the residence of the court before 
its removal to Madrid at the end of the 16th century. It 
has a university, the best in Spain; eight colleges, an 
academy of arts, and a museum of paintings and sculp- 
ture, collected from the latelysuppressed religious houses. 
Manuf. Cotton, silk, and woollen stuffs, hats, linen yarn, 
jewelry, paper, leather, etc. The city is the residence 
of a captain-general, and the see of a suffragan to that 
of Toledo. It was here that Columbus died in 1506. 

(1878) 50, 218. 

Valladolid’, in Mezico,a city of Michoacan, 115 m. 
W. N. W. of Mexico; Lat. 19° 42’ N., Lon. 100° 62 W. 
Pop. 20,000. 

—A city of Yucatan, 90 miles E.S.E. of Merida; pop. 
abt. 17,000. 

Nalla ta, a town of 8. Italy, 12 m. from Ariano; pop. 

092. 

Valla’tion, n. [From Lat. vallus, a palisade.] A ram- 
part, fortified work. or intrenchment. 

Vallecito, (val yu-cHe to,) in California, a village of Cal- 
averas co., 10 m. N.W. of Sonora; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Vallejo, (val-la’ho,) in California, a post-town and 
township of Solano county, 28 miles north-north- 
east of San Francisco.—A township of Sonoma coun- 
ty. 

Valiengin, (val’lain-zha,) a town of Switzerland, in 
the Val de Rug, 2 m. from Nenfchâtel: pop. 6,747. 

Valles, (val’yes,) in Mexico, a town of San Luis Potosi, 
135 m. S. E. of San Luis Potosi city; pop. abt. 3,500. 

Vallet, (val'lai,) a town of France, dept. of Loire Infé- 
rieure, 15 m. from Nantes; pop. 7,000. 

Valley. n.; pl. VALLEY8 (sometimes inelegantly writ- 
ten vallies). [Fr. vallée, from Lat. vallis.) Generally, 
a depression in mountain districts; but the name is also 
applied to the channel by which any stream or river is 
conveyed along a plain country to the sea. In the 
former case they are not unfrequently characterized by 
sone peculiar features, especially in the upper regions 
of high mountains, where the ice which partially occu- 
pies them often works its way into the plains below be- 
fore melting (See GLACIER.) In the latter case, the 
title valley belongs to large and wide plains, including 
not merely the present water-current, but all that tract 
of alluvial matter which has in former times been de- 
posited by the stream. Besides the valleys traversed by 
rivers, and therefore lower at one end than at the other, 
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there are many into which no water runs, while some 
which are quite enclosed, allow no water that may en- 
ter them to escape, except by evaporation. In soch vale 
leys there are often Jakes, some being salt lakes, the 
remains of sea-water once contained in them. Gevlo- 
gists are very much divided as to the origin of valleys, 
Bome hold that they are the result of the operation of 
the internal agency which has, at different periods, so 
broken the crust of the earth and changed its surface ; 
while others maintain that various agents now operat- 
ing more or less favorably in disintegrating and remov- 
ing the solid materials of the exposed portion of the 
surface of the earth, produced the inequalities that now 
exist. There can be no doubt that all these have been 
active, and that the special advocacy of individual 
agencies as being the sole causations of these phenomena, 
is a source of error, and the canse of idie controversy. 
(Arch.) The internal angle formed by the meeting of 
the sides of a roof when there is more than oue ridge. 

Valley, in Arkansas, a township of Madison co.—In 
Illinois, u post-township of Stark co., abt. 24 m. N.W. 
of Peoria.—In Iowa, a township of Page co.—Iu Kan- 
sas, n township of Linu co.—A township of Nemaha co, 
In Nebrasi.a, a cent. co.; area, 576 sq. m. Cup. Ord.— 
In Ohio, a township of Guernsey co. 

Valley. in /*nnsy!vania, a township of Armstrong 
connty.—A township of Chester county, 40 miles west 
of Philadelphia.—A township of Montour co. 

Valley Falls, in Rhods Island, a post- village of Provi- 
dence co., 7 m. N.E. of Providence; pop. abt. I. . 

Valley Forge, in Pennsylvania, a pos -village of 
Chester co., 6 m. W. of Norristown. V. i wes the win- 
ter-quarters of the Revolutionary Army under Wash- 
ington, during 1777-1778, and where they suffered 
dreadful hardships from exposure. 

Vallievo, (val-le’vo,) a town of Servia, 46 m. from Bel- 
grade; pop. 5,200. 

Vallisner‘ia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 
Hydrocharidacee, remarkable on account of the very 
curious manner in which the process of fertilization is 
effected. The best-known species, V. spiralis, found 
wild both in Europe and the U. States, is a perennial 
herb, bearing a tuft of thin, narrow, green, grass-like 
leaves (Fig. 2564). The two sexes are borne on separate 
plants. The male flowers are extremely minute and 
sessile, but when mature they become detached, and rise 
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Fig. 2564. — VALLISNERIA SPIRALIS. 
a, female plant; b, male plant. 


to the surface of the water. The female flowers, on the 
other hand, are borne singly at the end of a very long 
slender spirally-twisted stalk, which uncoils more or less 
according to the depth of the water, so as to allow the 
flower to float upon the surface, where it expands and 
is fertilized by the floating pollen, after which the spis 
ral stalk coils up again and conveys the flower to the 
bottom of the water. The leaves of the Vallisneria form 
an exceedingly beautiful object under the microscope, 
the extreme tenuity and transparency of their cellular 
tissue allowing the observer to watch the movement of 
the fluid contents of the cells. 

Vallis, (vals,) a town of Spain, standing in a plain 
watered by the Francoli, 8 m. from Tarragona. Manuf. 
Cotton and woollen yarns. Pop. 11,877. 

Val'lum, n. [Lat., from rallus.] (Archeol.) The name 
given to the wall or fortified intrenchment of a Roman 


camp. 
Valmy, (val’me,) a small town of France, dept. of the 


Marne, 20 m. N.E. of Châlons. Here, Sept. 20, 1792, the 
Prussians under the Duke of Brunswick were defeated 
by the French under Kellermann, who received the title 
of Duke of Valmy. 

Valognes, (ra‘lonz,)in France, a town of the dept. of 
Manche, on the river Merderet, 10 m from Cherbourg. 
Manuf. Gloves, lace, and hats. Pop. 7,040. 

Valois, (valide, ) a French county bestowed by Philip 
III. of France on his 2d son Charles, in 1285, fell to Louis, 
Duke d’Orleans, second son of Charles V. of France. in 
1392. On the accession to the throne of the Duke d'Or- 
leans, under the title of Louis XII., in 1498, it was re- 
united to the royal domains. The title of Duke de 
Valois was borne by the Orleans family till 1790. The 
House of Valois reigned in France from 1328 till 1589. 

Walo nim, n. The cup of the acorn of Quercus Agilops, 
brought from the Levant and the Morea, and extensively 
used in the tanning of leather. 

Valor, n. [Fr. valeur, from L. Lat. salon] Snch 
strength of mind as enables a man to enconnter peril 
with firmness; warlike courage; intrepidity; bravery; 
prowess. 

Valo’rem, (Ad.) see AD VALOREM. 

Valorous, a. (Fr. valeureuz.]) Having or exhibiting 
valor or prowess; courageous; intrepid; stout; brave. 

Valparaiso, (val-pa-ri’zn,) (“Vale of Paradise, “) a city, 
an e port of Chili, cap. of a province of the same 
name, on Valparaiso Bay, in the Pacific, 90 m. W. N. W. 
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ef Santiago; Lat. 33° 1’ 56” S., Lon. 71° 41/45” W. The 
bay is semi-circular in form, large and commodious, but 
exposed on the N. The town is picturesquely situated 
on the siope of a range of hills, which encircles the bay, 
ja poorly built, and with few handsome buildings. Of 
the latter the principal are the Custom-House and Ex- 
change, with several large warehouses. It is particu- 
larly noted for its rapid growth, since Chili became an 
judependent state, and it has an extensive commerce, 
being one of the principal places of rendezvous for ships 
on the Pacific sea-bourd. V. was bombarded by the 
Spanish fleet, March 31, 1866, and the value of buildings 
and other property destroyed was estimated at from 
9,000,000 to 20,000,000 dollars. Pop. (1880) 97,775. 

Valparaiso. in /ndiana, a post-village, cap. of Porter 
co., 44 m. SE. of Chicago ; . abt. 2,600. 

Valteline, (ral-teleen’,) (Tu,) [It. Valtellina,) in Italy, 
formerly a circle of the Austrian government of Milan, 
now included in the district of Gallarato, prov. of Milan ; 
area, 1,258 sq. m. It consists of a large valley, on the 
confines of Switzerland and the Tyrol, shut in between 
two spurs of the Alps, and is drained by the Adda, The 
soil is very fertile, and the vine is extensively cultivated. 
The climate is mild, but insalubrious on account of the 
marshes formed by the Adda and Maira. Cap. Sondrio. 
Pap. 85.000. 

Valuable, (ril/yu-a-b!,) a. [Fr., from O. Fr. value.] 
Possessing value or worth; having some good qualities 
which are useful and estimable; precious; costly ; as, a 
valuable horse, a valuable watch. — Worthy; deserving 
of regard or esteem ; as, a valuable assistant. 

Valuable consideration, a proper equivalent for a 
thing purchased, as money. 

=n. That which is valuable or precious; as, he placed 
his ra/uabies in the safe for security. 

Valuation, (rdl'yi-d'shun,) n. [From value; Fr. éval- 
uation.) Act of valuing, or of estimating the value or 
worth; act of setting a price; appraisement; as, the valu- 
ation of an estate.— Estimated worth; value set upon a 
thing; as, the goods sold slightly in excess of the valu- 
aton. 

Val'uator, n. One who estimates or sets a value; an 
appraiser. 

Value, (rál'yu,) n. [ Fr. for raluer, from valoir = Lat. 
valra, to be worth.] The quality, or union of qualities, 
which render a thing useful, or capable of producing 
gome good; worth; utility.— Hence, import; exact sig- 
nification ; as, the value of a phrase. — Rate or appraised 
worth; price considered as equivalent to the usefulness 
of anything; amount obtainable in exchange for a 
thing; as, what is the ralue of this article? 

Value received, a phrase usually inserted in a bill of 
exchange or promissory note, indicative of a cousidera- 
tion having been given for it. 
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Vam’pire, Vam'pyre, n. [Ger. vampyr, a word of 
Servian origin.) Originally, a dead person, formerly be- 
lieved in various nations of Europe to return in body 
and soul, and wander about the earth, sucking the blood 
of persons asleep.—Hence, one who lives by black mail- 
ing, or preyiug upon others; a usurer; an extortioner, 

(Zodl.) The Puyllostoma spectrum and ullied species, 
a blvod-sucking bat, native of S. America, of a reddish- 
brown color, and us large as a magpie. It has two great 
projections, approximate upper incisors, and similar 
lancet-shaped superior canines, all of which are very 
sharp-puinted, and arranged to make a triple puncture 
like that of aleech, Their whole structure seems to 
indicate that blood is the sole food, In some parts of 
Brazil, the rearing of calves is impossible, on account 
of these bats, and there are districts, chiefly those in 
which limestone rocks prevail, with numerous caves, in 
which cattle cannot be profitably kept. Vampires 
sometimes attack men, when sleeping in the open air; 
but the stories of their fanning their victims with their 
wings while they suck their blood, are fabulous. See 
Bat.—Also the name of a fish of the family Raiida, 
the Cephaloptera rumpirus, which attains the width of 
16 or 18 feet, and 10 feet or more in length, and weighs 
several tons. 

Vam'pirism, Vam’pyrism, (-izm,) n. Practice 
of blood-sucking ; credence given to the existence and 
action of vampires, — Hence, figuratively, the practice 
of blackmailing or extortion. 

Van, n. [A corruption of Fr. avant — Lat. ab, and ante.) 
The front of au army or of a fleet. 

[From Lat. vannus, a winnowing-fan.) Anything spread 
wide, and moved so as to produce a current of air; es- 
pecially, a fan for winnowing grain. — In England, a 
large, light, covered carriage for the transportation of 
goods. 

Dr. a. To fan, as grain; to winnow. (k.) 

Van, in Turkish Armenia, a fortified city on a lake of 
sume name, 140 m. S. E. of Erzeroum. It is well built, the 
houses being composed of stone, or tile, and the streets 
spacious. A considerable quantity of cotton goods are 
Manufactured here for the Persian market. Estimated 


v 15,000. 

anad’ic Acid, n. (Chem.) See VANADIUM. 

Vana‘dium, u. 
ore is the vanadiate of lead, which is found in Mexico 
and Chili. It is a white metal, forming a blue solution 
with nitric acid, but not dissolving readily either in sul- 
phuric or hydrochloric acids, Could it be found in any 
quantity, it would be extremely valuable in the arts as 
a pigment in china-painting, and asa material for mak- 
ing an almost indelible ink in conjunction with tanno- 
gallie acids. It forms three oxides, VO, VOs, and V Os. 
The second dissolves iu acids, forming crystallizable 


Van 


VAND 


election was prevented by the military renown of Gen. 
Taylor, who left both F. B. and Cass with minorities. In 
1852 and 1856, he gave bis vote to Gen. Pierce, and to 
Mr. Buchanan, the presidential candidates of the Demo- 
cratic party; nud on the outbreak of the civil war, he 
warmly declured himself in favor of maintaining the 
Republic in its integrity. D. 1862. From the very pe- 
culiar circumstances in which his administration was 
involved, the public career of this statesman has been 
the subject of much partisan criticism, but all parties 
have Lorne testimony to bis uncommon personal quali- 
ties, and conceded to him penetration, quickness of ap- 
rehensjon, tnd benevolence of disposition. V. B. lett 
sons, 2 of Whom have distinguished themselves: — the 
first, Abraham, an officer in the U. S. army, by his gal- 
lant conduct during the Florida war; and the second, 
John, as a prominent member of the bar of the city of 
New York. B. 1810, and was elected in 1845 Attorney- 
General of the State of New York; he died in 1866, 
upon his passage homeward from a tour in Europe. 
Van Bu’ren, in Arkansas, a N. central co.; area, l. 200 
sq.m. It is drained by Little Red River. Surface, un- 
dulating : soil, fertile. Cap, Clinton. Pop. abt, 8,000,— 
A post-village and township, cap. of Crawford co., 160 
m. W.N.W, of Little Rock. 
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Van Buren, in Indiana, a township of Brown coun 


ty.—A township of Clay county.—A township of Da- 
viess county.—A township of Fountain county.—A 
township of Grant county.—A township of Kosciusko 
county.—A township of Lagrauge county.—A town- 
ship of Madison county.—A township of Monroe 
county.—A township of Pulaski county.—A township 
of Shelby county. 


Van Buren, in Iowa, a S. E. county, bordering on 


Missouri; area, 468 square miles. Fivere. Des Moines 
and Fox; also Chequest, Indian, and Lick creeks, 
Surface, level: soil, fertile. Min, Stone-coal, Cup, 
Keosauqua. Pop. (1880) 17,042.—A post-township of 
Jackson county, 40 miles north-north-east of Daven- 
port.—A township of Keokuk connty.— A town- 
ship of Lee county.—A township of Van Buren 
county. 

uren, in Maine, a post-township of Aroostook 


co. 
(Chem.) A rare metal whose chief Van Buren, in Michigan, a S. W. county, bordering 


on Lake Michigan; area, 633 Square miles. Rirers. 
Dowagiac, Pawpaw, and the S Branch of Black Kiver. 
Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cap. Puwpaw.— A town- 
ship of Wayne co, 


Van Buren, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Car- 


ter county, 72 miles south-west of Potosi.— A town- 
ship of Jackson county.— A township of Newton 
county.—Also a former county in Missouri, since di- 
vided into the two counties of Bates and Cass, 


—v.a. [Fr évaluer; Sp. raludr.] To rate at a certain 
price: to set a price to; to estimute the worth of; to ap- 
praise; as, property ralued at thirty thousand dollars. 
— To rate or esteem highly; to appreciate; to esteem; 


salts which have a blue color; the third, or vanadic 
acid, has acid properties. lt has a yellow color, and 
fuses at a red heat; as it cools, it re-solidifies with evolu- 
tion of light. With the alkalies it forms acid neutral 


Van Buren, in New York, a post-township of Onon- 
daga co, 140 miles north-west of Albany. 

Van Buren, in Ohi», a township of Darke county.— 
A post-village and township of-Hancock county. about 


to consider with respect to importance or moral obliga- 
tion; as, I value his friendship highly. 
Val'ueless, a. Being of, or possessing, no worth or valne. 
Valuer, n. One who values or sets a price on; an ap- 
praiser; also, one who holds in regard or esteem. 
Valv'ate, a. [Fr. valré, from Lat. va/vatus.) Pertain- 
ing or relating to a valve; resembling or serving asa 
valve; consisting of, or opening by, a valve or valves. 

(Bot.) Denoting parts which are united by the mar- 
gins only, as the sepals of rhamnacee, or the valves of a 
capsule, 

Valve, n. [Fr., from Lat. ralvæ, folding-doors, from 
valno, to turn round or about.) One of the leaves of a 
folding-dvor ; plurally, a folding-door. — Anything that 
opens over the mouth of a vessel ; especially, in hydrau- 
lics,a lid contrived to open one way, to admit a fluid into 
a tube, but which shuts when pressed from the other, to 
prevent its return Among the many varieties of valves 
employed in mechanics may be mentioned the slide- or 
sluice-ralve, where the orifice is opened by drawing upa 
plate; the flap-valve, which opens and shuts like a door; 
the pot-lid valve, where the orifice is closed by shatting 
down upon it a disc of metal; the ball-valve, where the 
orifice is closed by a ball; and the throttie-valve, where 
a disc of metal turning on a spindle passing through its 
edge may be made to stand across a pipe, and so close 
the opening. 

(Anat.) A kind of membrane which opens in certain 
vessels to admit the blood, and shuts to prevent its re- 

ess. See CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD, and Fig. 201. 

(Conch.) One of the divisions in bivalve and multi- 
valve shells. 

(Bot.) One of the pieces into which the fruit of a plant 
naturally separates when it bursts, The name is ul ap- 
plied to similar parts in any other organ, as the anther. 

Valve'-enge, n. ( Much.) A perforated chamber placed 
over a valve to hold it in place and allow the passage 
of a finid. 

Valive’-gear, Valve-motion, 
(Mach) See STREAM ENGINE. 

Valvular, a. Pertaining to or containing valves. 

Valvule, (valv’yiil,) n. A little valve. 

Vamose’,v.a. [From Sp. vamos, let us go.) To go 
off or take leave suddenly; to depart in haste. (Colloq.) 

Vamp, n. [Probably corrupted from Fr. avant, before; 
arant-pied, the fore part of the foot.) The fore or upper 
Jeather of a boot or shoe. 

=v. a. To furnish, as a shoe, with new upper leather; 
hence, to piece or patch, as an old thing, with a new 
part; to repair; to mend ;—sometimes preceding up; as, 
“This opinior “ath been ramped up by Cardon.” Bentley. 

Vamp’er,«. One who pieces an old thing with some- 
thing new, 


(-md'shun,) n. 


soluble salts. It also combines with the other oxides ot 
V. to form several compounds of a green or purple color. 
It also has basic properties, forming crystallizable salts 
with most of the acids. The other compounds of V. are 
unimportant. In many of its characters it appears to 
be closely allied with chromium and its compounds. 
Symbol V. 

Van Bu’ren, Marty, the 8th President of the United 
States, B. at Kinderbook, Columbia co.. N. Y. Educated 
for the bar, he was elected to the senate of the State of 
New York in 1812. In 1815 he became attorney-general 
of that State, and was again a member of the senate in 
1816, the two offices being held together. In 1821, he 
took his seat in the U. S. Senate, where he supported 
democratic measures. He was re-elected in 1827, but 
resigned that office on being chosen governor of New 
York, In March, 1829, he became Secretary of State in 
the administration of President Jackson, but resigned 
on April 7, 1831. In 1832 he was elected Vice-President, 
and, in 1837, he succeeded General Jackson in the pres- 
idency, being elected by a majority of 24 votes over his 
rivals, Clay, Webster, and Harrison. On beginning the 
duties of his office, he found the country involved ina 
commercial crisis of unprecedented severity, which led 
to the universal suspension of specie payments by the 
banks. Imposing public meetings attributing the dis- 
aster to the policy of the government, V. B. found him- 
self obliged to immediately summon Congress to an ex- 
traordinary session, and, along with other measures, pro- 

ed an entire separation of national finances from the 
inks of the Union, a measure which passed the Senate, 
but was Inid on the table in the other house, The plan of 
an independent Treasury, 
again recommended in the 
President’s annnal message 
in Dec , was again rejected by 
the house of representatives 
after having been passed by 
the Senate. This measure, 
however, by which the ad- 
ministration of V. B. is es- 
pecially distinguished, was 
finally passed by both houses 
of Congress in 1840. In that 
year V. B. had to yield his 
place to General Harrison 
the Whig candidate; and in 
1844, when he again stood 
for the presidency, he was 
defeated by Polk. The re- 
sult of this vote divided the Democrats into two par- 
ties, one of which, at a convention held at Utica, unani- 
mously declared for F. B. as president in 1548; but his 
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Fig. 2565.—VAN BUREN. 


100 miles N N.W. of Columbus.—A township of Mont- 
gomery county.—A township of Putnam county.—A 
township of Shel 
Van Buren, in 


Wy co. 

nnsylvania, a post-village of Wash- 
ington co., 36 m. S S. W. of Pittsburg. 

Van Buren, in Zennssee, an E. central co.; area, 350 


sq.m. It is drained by the Caney Fork of Cumberland 
River. Surface, mountainous; soil, fertile in the valleys. 
Min, Stone-coal, Cup. Speucer. Pop. in 1870, 2,620. 

Van Buren Centre, in New York, a post-village of 
Ouondaga co., 150 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Van Buren Harbor, in New York, a village of 
Chatauqua co., on Lake Erie, 5 m. S.W. of Dunkirk. 

Vance, in Illinois, a township of Vermilion co.; pop. 
abt. 2,500. 

WVance'burg, in Kentucky, a post-village of Lewis co., 
20 m. N. of Maysville; pop. abt. 250. 

Vance'ville, in Penna., a post-vill. of Washington co. 

Vancouver Island, (van-koo’vr), off the coast of 
Canadian prov. of British Colombia, separated from the 
mainland by the Gulf of Georgia and Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound; Lat. between 48° 20 and 519 N., Lon. 123° and 
128° W. Area, 16,000 sq. m. Surface, mountainous and 
well wooded, with numerous harbors on the W. coast, 
and Nootka Sound. Climate, healthy. Min. Gold, silver, 
lead, copper, and coal. Chief town. Victoria, the cap. of 
British Colombia, Pop. 26,400. It was discovered in 
1762 by Capt. Vancouver of the British navy. 

Vandalia, in Inis, a post-village, cap. of Fayette 
co., 80 m. S. S. k. of Springfield; pop. abt. 4.000. 

Van-courier, n. Same as AVANT-courIER, q. v. 

Van dal. (Hist.) One of a Slavonic or Teutonic tribe 
who inhabited the banks of the Oder, and the sea-coasts 
of Pomerania and Mecklenburg, about 250 4. D. At the 
beginning of the 5th century they traversed the Khine, 
the Rhône, and the Pyrenees, and founded a powerful 
kingdom in Spain. They afterwards passed into Africa 
under their king Genseric, 429, and after a career of con- 
quest on that continent, during which they had em- 
braced Christianity, Carthage fell under their victorious 
arma, Oct. 9,439, Here they commenced the formation 
of a powerful navy, and fitted out an expedition against 
Rome, which they sacked, June 15-29, 455. Having 
embraced the Arian Beray in 530, they carried on a 
cruel persecution against the members of the orthodox 
faith. Theirrulein Africa was destroyed by Belisarius, 
and the entire nation had disappeared from that conti- 
nent by 558, 

—Hence, a person ignorant and barbarous, and hostile to 
the pro; of the arts and literature. 

Van dal, Vandal'ic, a. Pertaining, or having refer- 
ence to, or resembling the ancient Vandals; hence, by 
implication, rude; uncivilized; barbarous; ferocious. 
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Wan dalism. (Am,) n. Characteristic qualities of Van- 
e, barbarous savagery ; active hostility to the 
arts and to literature. 

Van‘derburg, in Indiana, a S. W. co., bordering on 
the Ohio River; area, 216 sq m. Surface, undulating ; 
soil, fertile. Min. Bituminous coal. Cap. Evansville. 
Pop. in (1880) 42,195, 

Vandervel’de, ADRIAN, an eminent Dutch painter, B. 
at Amsterdam, 1639, excelled in portraying landscapes, 
which he adorned with figures. He also painted his- 
tortad aun ects, and all his works are scarce and valua- 
ble. D. 1672. 

Vandervel’de, WILLEM, called the Elder, a celebrated 
painter, B. nt Leyden, in 1610. He excelled in marine 
subjects. In the great naval fight between the Duke 
of York and the Dutch admiral Opdam, V. sailed be- 
tween the hostile fleets in a light skiff to mark their 
positions and observe their operations; and in this 
manner he is said to have been also a spectator of the 
memorable three days’ engagement between Monk and 
De Ruyter. D. 1693.— His son, Willem V., called the 
Younger, B. 1633, was himself an admirable marine- 
painter. D. in London, 1707. 

Van Diemen’s Land, or Tasmania, (ran de- 
mens, las-mai’ni-a,) a considerable island and British 
colony in the South Pacific Ocean, Lat. between 40° 40’ 
and 43° 40’ S., and Lon. between 144° 30’ and 148° 30“ 
E., lying to the S. of, and separated from Australia hy 
Buss s Strait, 150 m. across. Ert. About 180 m. long. 
and, at its widest points, abont the same; area, 27,000 
sq. m. Desc. Greatly diversified, but generally monn- 
tuinous. Many fine tracts of land are found on the very 
borders of the sea, and the interior is almost invariably 
possessed of a soil admirably adapted toall the purposes 
of civilized man. The highest mountains are Wylde's 
Craig and Ben Lomond, which respectively attain an ele- 
vation of 4,100 and 5,010 feet above the level of the sea, 
V. D. includes many lakes, and a number of fine har- 
bors, the best of which are the Derwent, Port Davey. 
Macquarie Harbor, Port Dalrymple, and Oyster Bay. 
In the S.E. the coasts are indented with many bays, 
such as Storm, Ralph, and Norfolk. It has also the Tas- 
man and Forrestier peninsulas, and Hobart-Town, with 
the Bruné and Maria islands, lying off this const. Rivers. 
Of these, the Derwent, Huon, and Tamar rank in the 
first class. There are also the Clyde and the Isis. Climate. 
Healthy, and congenial to the European constitution. 
Pro. Barley oats, and potatoes arrive at great perfec- 
tion. The wheat is also of a superior description, and 
the fruits comprise the apple, currant, gooseberry, and 
indeed all such as are suitable to a temperate climate. 
The colony has been erected into an episcopal see, and 
there are numerous places of worship for different de- 
nominations of Christians. In connection with these 
there are also numerous schools. Besides these, there 
are several public hospitals and a lunatic asylum. The 
administration is vested in a governor and legislative 
council appointed by the crown, — This island was first 
discovered by Tasman, in 1633. In 1773 it was visited 
by Captain Furneanx, and by Captain Cook in 1777: 
since which period it has been visited by several na 
gators. In 1804 1l1obart-Town (the cap.), was founded abt. 
9 m. up the Derwent; and another settlement, namely, 
Launceston, was founded about 30 miles from the mouth 
of Port Dalrymple, and 100 miles in a straight line from 
Hobart-Town. The two settlements were long ina 
very bad state of defence, having but two companies of 
troops tor the garrison and protection of both. They 
were consequently infested for many years by rnnaway 
convicts, known as bushrangers, who endangered the 
person and property of every one who appeared hostile 
to their enormities. At the request of the colonists, the 
name of V. D. L. was changed to that of Tasmania in 
1856. In 1825 it was made into an independent colony, 
and in 1853 the transportation of convicts ceased. In 1876 
the colony had over 200 m. of R.R. Pop., 1876, 103,663. 

Van'dye „(or VANDYKE,) SiR ANTHONY, a Flemish paint- 
er, B. at Antwerp, 1599. He received his first instructions 


Fig. 2566. — VANDYCK. 


from Van Balen, but afterward became the favorite pupil g | 
of Rubens, who advised him to apply himself wholly to] preceding, and assisted hiin in the restorations on which | Vaporiferous, a. Conveying or exhaling vapor. 
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Van ’foss, n. 


Vang,n.(Nau.) Arope 


Vanilla, n. 


VANL 


portrait-painting, and to visit Italy. Accordingly, heset 
out for that country, where he studied the coloring of 
Titian with such success as to excel Rubens in his tints, 
and almost to become the rival of the great master whose 
art he imitated. In 1632, on the invitation of Charles 1., 
(see Fig. 569,) he came to England, obtained a pension, 
and was knighted. He lived in splendid style, kept the 
best of company, and was himself a liberal patron of the 
arts. D. in London, 1641. Among his historical paiut- 
ings, the finest, perhaps, is the Crucifizrim. 

Vandyke Brown, n. (Paint.) A pigment obtained 
from a kind of peat or bog-earth of a fine, deep, semi- 
transparent brown color. It owes its name and reputa- 
tion froin the supposition of its being the brown used 
by Vandyke in his pictures. — Fuirholt. 

Van-Dy ke, Jost, (ran di,) in the British W. Indies, 
one of the Virgin Islands, 3 m. N.W. of Tortola, 3 m. 
long, and abt. 2 m. broad. 

Wane, n. [A. S. fana; Ger. fahne; D. vaan; all in 
the sense of standard, flag.) Originally, a broad flag 
carried by a knight in the tournament. Specifically, a 
contrivance for showing the direction of the wind. It 
consists, usually, of a thin slip of wood or metal, attached 
to a perpendicular axis, round which it moves freely ; 
and is so shaped that it presents always the same ex- 
tremity to the point of the horizon from which the wind 
blows. In ships, a piece of bunting is used for the same 
purpose. In Europe, the custom of placing vanes on 
church-steeples is very old; and as they were commonly 
made in the figure of a cock, they thus acquired the 
name of weather-cocks.— Any flat, extended surface 
acted upon by wind or water; as, the vane of a wind- 
mill, the vane of a screw-propeller. 

(Zoél.) The thin, membranous part or web of a fea- 
ther, on the side of the shaft. 

Vanes’sa,n. (Zohl.) A genus of diurnal lepidoptera. 
family Nymphalidz, in which the inferior palpi are con- 
tiguous in their whole 
length, terminating 
gradually in a point, 
and are much com- 
pressed. 

Van Etten, in New , 

York, a post-villaye 
and township of Che- 
mung co., 80 m. E. N. E. 
of Elmyra; . abt. 
2500 y pop. 


(From 
Fr. avant, before, and 
Sossé,aditch.) ( Fortis.) 
A ditch cut on the out- 
side of thecounterscarp. 


Fig. 2567. 
RED ADMIRAL BUTTERFLY. 
(Vanessa Atalanta.) 
passing from the ex- 
tremity or peak of a gaff to each of the ship’s sides, for 
the purpose of steadying a spar. 


Van'glo. n. (Bot.) The W. Indian name of SESAMUM, q. v. 
Vangme, in Arkansas, a township of Jefferson co. ; 


op. in 1870, 4,735. 
un guard, n. [Fr. avant-garde.) (Mil.) The first 
line of troops; that part of an army which precedes tlie 
main body ou the march, as a securily against surprise. 


Vanikoro, or Pitt Istanp, (ra ne-ko'ro.) one of the 


New Hebrides, Pacific Ocean, in Lat. 11° 35 S., Lon. 166° 
46’ E. Here, in 1788, Le Perouse was wrecked and lost. 
wer) (Bot.) A genus of plants, order 

Orchidacex. 1e species are remarkable for their fra- 
grant odoriferous fruit, which constitutes the V., or va- 
nile of the shops, so much used for flavoring chocolate 
and in perfumery. On the continent of Europe, V. is 
occasionally employed as a medicinal agent in hysteria, 
&c. The fruits of V. planifolia (Fig. 1211) and V.aromat- 
tca are the most fragrant, 

Van'ish, v. n. [Fr. évanouir; Lat. ranesco, to pass 
away.] To pass away from the place occupied and leave 
it void: to disappear; to pass from a visible to an invisi- 
ble state; to pass beyond the limit of vision; hence, to 
disappear gradually; as, a ship vanishes from view be- 

ond the horizon. — To pass away forever; to be anni- 
ilated or lost; as,“ That spirit of religion vanished all 
at once.” — Atterbury. 

Vanishing fractim. (Math.) A fraction which re- 
duces to the form 9 for a particular value of the vari- 
able which enters it, in consequence of the existence of 
acommon factor in both terms of the fraction, which 
factor becomes 0 for this particular value of the variable. 
(Math, Dict,)— Vanishing line. ( Persp.) One of the lines 
converging to the vanishing point. — Vanishing point, 
that part of a picture to which all the imaginary lines 
of the perspective converge. — Vanishing stress, (Elo- 
cutim.) Stress of voice upon the closing part of a syl- 
lable. — Rush. 

Vanity, n. [Fr. vanité; Lat. vanitas.) Emptiness; 
nothingness; nullity; want of substunce to satisfy de- 
sire; unrealness; falsity. — Particularly, desire of indis- 
criminate admiration; inflation of mind upon slight 
grounds; empty pride, inspired by an overweening con- 
ceit of one’s personal attractions, accomplishments, or 
decorations; self-conceit; ostentation; petty pride. — 
That which is vain; fruitless desire or endeavor ; unsub- 
stantial enjoyment; empty pleasure; idle show; vain 
pursuit; trifling labor productive of no good. 

Wan loo, JAN Bartiste, a French painter, B. at Aix, in 
Provence, 1684, chiefly distinguished as a portrait- 
painter. He was employed at Fontaineblean by the Re- 
gent, Philippe d`Orleans, was received into the French 
Academy of Painting, and p. 1745. 

Van log, CHARLES ANDRE, a French painter, was B. at 
Nice, 1705, was the younger brother and a pupil of the 
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he was employed at the palace of Fontainebleau. After 
a short visit to Italy he settled in Paris, in 1729, was 
admitted to the Academy a few years later, became pro- 
fessor, painter to the king, and director of the Academy. 
Louis XV. made him chevalier of the order of St. 
Michael, and Frederick the Great attempted to entice 
him to Berlin, but unsuccessfully. His works are very 
numerous, and were at first over-praised; just as they 
have since been perhaps underrated. D. 1765. 

Vannes, (van’,) iu France, a seaport-town, cap. of the 
dept. of Morbihan, at the mouth of the river Vannes, in 
the Gulf of Morbihan, 310 m. W.8.W. of Paris. Manuf. 
Woollens, linens, cottons, lace, and leather; ship-build- 
ing-is also carried on. Zop. 16,020. 

Van'ning, n. (Mining) Operation of removing the 
impurities from tin ore by means of a shovel. 

Vanquish, (vrni wish.) v.a. (Fr. vaincre ; It. vincere, 
from Lat. vinco, vincere, to conquer.) To conquer; to 
overcome; to defeat or subdue in batile, as an enemy.— 
Hence, by analogy, to get the better of in any contest; 
to refute in argument; to put down, as an opponent in 
controversy. 


Vanquish, n. A disease in sheep, in which they pine 
away. 
Van’quishable, a. That may be conquered or van- 


quished. 


Van’quisher, x. One who vanquishes; a victor; a 


conqueror. 


Van'quishment, n. Act of vanquishing, or state 


of being vanquished. 


Van Rens'selaer, STEPHEN, an American statesman 


and patron of learning, kuown as The Patroon,” B. in 
New York, 1769, was the 5th in descent from Kiliaen 
Van Rensselaer, the original patroon or proprietor of the 
Dutch colony of Rensselaerwyk, extending over the 
greater parts of Albany, Rensselaer, and Columbia 
counties. Ile was educated at Princeton and Harvard 
colleges; was elected to the State legislature in 1789, 
and to the State senate in 1795. As commander of the 
State militia, at the beginning of the war of 1812, he 
led the assault at Queenstown; but the refusal of his 
men to go out of the State having caused him to be 
defeated, the general resigned in disgust. At his own 
cost, he employed Professors Eaton and Hitchcock to 
make topographical surveys of a large part of New York 
and New England, and established at Troy an institu- 
tion for the education of teachers, with free passes from 
every county. In 1823, he was elected to Congress, 
where he served several terms, exerting a powerful in- 
fluence, and securing the election of John Quincy Adams 
as President of the U. States. D. in Albany, 1839. 

Van Rens'selaer, in Ohio, a township of Ottawa co.; 
pop. abt. 1,000. 

Vansittart, in British N. America, an island between 
Melville Peninsula and Southampton Island; Lat. 65° 
40’ N., Lon. 84° W. 

Vantage, (-taj,) n. [Fr. avantage.] Advantage; gain; 
profit; state of superiority as regards opportunity of 
action.— To have at vantage, to be in a more favorable 
or advantageous position or condition than. Vantage- 
ground, the place or condition which gives one an ad- 
vantage over another, 

Van Wert, in Ohio, a W. co., bordering on Indiana; 
area, 390 sq. m. Rivers. Little Auglaize, and St. 
Mary's. Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cap. Van Wert. 
—A post-village, cap. of the above county, 136 miles 
N.W. of Columbus. 

Van Zandt, in Teras, a N.E. central county; area, 600 
square miles. Rivers. Sabine, and the head branches 
rod the Neches. Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cup. 

nton. 


Vn por, n. [ Lat.; Fr. vapeur ; It. vapore.) ( Phys.) When 


liquids and certain solids are heated, they become con- 
verted into elastic fluids or vapors, which differ from 
gases in this respect, that they are not under common 
circumstances permanently elastic, but resume the liquid 
or solid form when cooled down to ordinary tempera- 
tures. The most familiar instance of vapor is aqueous 
vapor, or STEAM, q. v. 


—Hence, generally, exhalation; a visible fluid, as fog, 


floating in the atmosphere; that invisible elastic fluid 
which rises constantly above the surface of land and 
water all over the world, at common temperatures. — 
Unreal fancy; vain imagination; something unsubstan- 
tial or transitory; as, the vapors of melancholy. 
Hammond. 


—(pl.) (Med.) A disease belonging to a debilitated, ner- 


vous system, in which a variety of strange images float 
in the brain or appear as if visible; hence, hypochon- 
dria; spleen; dejection of the spirits; — rarely used at 
the present day. 


—v. 1, To pass off in vapor, fumes, or as a moist floating 


substance; to evaporate; to steam; to be exhaled.— 
To bully; to brag; to boast or vaunt with a vain, osten- 
tatious display of worth. 


—r.a. To emit, effuse, cast off, or scatter in fumes or 


steam, as a heated fluid; to send off in vapor, or as if in 
vapor, 


Vaporability, n. State or quality of being vaporable. 
Vn pe 


prable, a. Susceptible of conversion into vapor 

by the agency of caloric. 
Vapora'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. vaporatio.] Act or 
process of couverting into vapor, or of passing off in 


vapor. 

Va’por-bath, n. See Barn. 

Vapored, (ru'purd,) p.a. Wet, dank, or moist with 
vapors. —Splenetic; hypochondriac; depressed and 
peevish. 


| Va’porer, n. One who vaunts or vapors; a braggart; 


a boaster; a bully. 
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Vnnsit'tart Bay, in N.W. Australia, on the E. of 
Admiralty Gult; Lat. 149 8., Lou. 126° 18’ E. 

Waporifie, 4. Forming or converting into vapor or 
steam, or expelling iu an aériform state, as fluida. 

Vu poringly, adv. In a vaporing, vaunting, or boast- 
ing manner. 

Va'porish, a. Full of vapors; peevish; splenetic; 
hypochondriacal; as, raportsh humors. 

WVa'porizable, a. That may be converted into vapor. 

Vaporiza'tien, n. Act of vaporizing, or state of being 
vaporized ; artificial formation of vapor. 

Wap'orize. v. a. (Fr. vaporiser.] To convert into vapor 
by the application of heat, or by artificial means. 

Vuporizing surface, that part of the heating surface 
of a steam-boiler which is brought in actual contact 
with the water. 

Dv. n. To passoff in vapor. 

Vaporizer, n. Que who, or that which, converts into 
vapor, 

Vn porose. (-6:,)a. Vaporous; characterized by vapors 

Va’porous, (d.) a. B Full of vapors or 
exhalations; as, a rapoeraus mist. — Provoking wind or 
flatulency; as, vaporous food — Vain ; unreal ; chimeri- 
cal; proceeding from, or inspired by, the vapors; as, va- 
porous tancies. 

Vn porousness, n. State or quality of being vaporons. 

Va'pory, a. Vaporous; full of vapor. — Peevish ; sple- 
netic; morbidly fanciful; hypochondriacal. 

War, a frontier river of France and Italy, rises in the 
Alps, and falls into the Mediterranean, 5 m. N.E. of An- 
tibes, after a S.S.K course of 60 m. 

—AS.K. dept of France, bordering onthe Mediterranean; 
arra, 2.820 sq.m. Rirers. Var, Verdon, and Argens. Sur- 
Jace, mountainous, but level along the coast. Climate, 
Various according to the elevation. Prod Corn, and 
fruits; also cork and silk, which are the principal ex- 
ports. Manuf. Soap, paper, leather, course woollens, 
exrthenware und marble articles. Cup. Draguignan. 
Pop. 308.550. 

Warazzio, (-rad'zhr-0,) or Varazze, a town of N. Italy, 
18 m. S.W .of Genoa, Ship-buildingiscarried on. Pop. 8, 213. 

Varec, or Var’eck, u. Sune as KELP, q. v. 

Varese, (ra-rai’sui.) a town of Lombardy, 12 m. from 
Como. Manuf. Silk, &c. Pip. 9,455. — A town situate 
near the Apennines, 14 m. from Chiavari; pop. 5,647. 

Varennes, (va-rain’.)a small town of France, near Ver- 
dun, where Louis XVI., his queen, Marie Antoinette, 
and their two children, were arrested, on their flight 
from Paris, June 21, 1791. 

Varennes, (ra-renz,) in S. Carolina, a village and 
township of Anderson dist., 100 m. W. N. W. of Colum- 
bia; pop in 1570, 1,592. 

Variability, Va'riableness,n. State or quality 
ot being variable 

Voa'riable, a. (Fr., from Lat. variabilis.) That may 
vary or alter; susceptible of change in any manner ; 
changeable; alterable; as, variable winds, variable col- 
ors. — Liable to change; mutable; inconstant; fickle; 
unsteady ; as, variable tempers or passions. 

(Bot) Possessing the saime organs in altered form in 
different parts. as certain leaves, 

Variable cut-off (Mach.) See EXPANSION-VALVE. — 
Variable exhaust. In steam-engines, a blast-pipe with 
an opening capable of adjustment. 

Variable quantity. (Math.) See VARIABLE. 

Variable stars. ( Astron.) Fixed stars of periodically 
varying brightness, 

—n. (Math.) A quantity which is in a state of continual 
increase or decrease: thus, in the equation of the circle 
y = y(2 a z— z), z and y are variables. 

Wa'riably, adv. Iua variable manner; in an incon- 
stant or fickle manner; changeable; with alteration. 
Wa'riance, n. [Lat. variantia.) Act or state of being 
variant; any alteration or change of condition.— Dif- 
ference, as of opinion; that produces dispute or contro- 

versy ; disagreement ; dissension; discord. 

nce of statement between two mate- 
rial documents in & cause; as, where the plaintiffs 
declaration differs from x deed on which it is grounded, 

Al variance, at odds; in a state of disagreement, dis- 
pute, or controversy; at enmity; in disseusion; as, a 
father and son at variance with each other. 

Variant. a. Varying; diverse: different. (n.) 

Va'riate, v. a. [From Lat. rariare.] To vary; to change; 
to alter; to make diverse or different. 

Waria‘tion, n. [Fr. from Lat. variatio.) Aet of vary- 
ing; alteration; a partial change in the form, position, 
degree, state, or qualities of the same thing; diversity; 
mutation; as, variation of sound, variation of opinions, 
variation of proportion.— Degree, amount, or rate of 
change, diversity, or deviation ; extent to which a thing 
varies. * 

(Gram.) Change of termination of nouns and adjec- 
tives, constituting what is called ene, umher, and gender. 

(Mus.) A transformation of a melody by melodic, har- 
monic, contrapuntal, and rhythmic changes. The sub 
ject chosen is called the theme; it is first simply har- 
monized with or without an introduction, and then re- 
peated in a variety of different transformations, and the 
yariations collectively with the theme constitute the 
pieca, Occasionally, the different variations are com- 

ined by an intermediate passage; but generally each 
has its separate close, and the whole terminates with an 
extended and richly-developed variation, or a coda. 

( Math.) Same as PERMUTATION, q. v. 

V.of the eompuss. Same as DECLINATION OF THE MAG- 
NETIC NREDLE, J. v. — V. of curvature. (Geom.) The 
change which takes place in the curvature in passing 
from one point of a curve to another.— V. of the muon, 
(Astron) An inequality of the moon's motion, depend- 
ing on the angular distance of the moun from the sun. 
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— Calculus of variations, (A An important 
branch of Modern Mathematics, by which may be re- 
solved certain classes of questions respecting mazima 
and minima, the solution of which cannot be obtained 
by the ordinary process of the differential calculns. One 
of the principal objects of the calculus is to find the va- 
Tiations of integrals of given expressions, and the forms 
which the indeterminate functions involved in those in- 
tegrals must have in order that the latter may possess 
maximum or minimum values. 

Varicella, n. [Lat. dim. of variola.) (Med.) The 
CHICKEN-POX,q. v. 

Var'ick, in New Fork, a post-township of Seneca co., 
165 m. N.W. of Albany; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Varicocele, (e.) n. [Fr, from Lat. varicis, and Gr. 
kėlė, tumor.] (Sarg.) A swelling or distention of the 
veins of the spermatic cord. 

Varicose, Var'icous, a. [Lat. varicosus, from vari- 
cis, a dilated vein, from varus, bent.) Preternaturally 
enlurged, or permanently dilated; us, a raricose vein, 

Variedlx, (cd'rid-le,) a. Diversely ; differently. 

Variegate, (vd'regdt,) v.a. [It. rarieggare, from Lat. 
varius, spotted, and ayo, to do.) To diversify in external 
appearance; to mark or checker with various colors; 
as, variegated marble, variegated tulips. 

Variegated leaves. (Bot) Leaves irregularly spotted 
with white or yellow marks. — Vurieyaled copper-vre. 
(Min.) Same as Exupescite. 

Variegation, (-yd’shun,) n. Act of variegating or di- 
versifying; also, state of presenting a diversity of colors; 
as, the rarwgation of tulips, 

Variety, n. [Fr. raricté ; Lat. rarictas, from vario, to 
vary.) Quality of being various or diversified: difference 
from a former state; deviation or dissimilitude; inter- 
mixture of different things, or of things varying in form 
or color.—One thing of many which constitutes variety; 
or, a succession of different things, or of many and dif- 
ferent kinds; a varied collection or assortment; one of 
a number of things akin to one another; as, varieties 
of trees or rocks. 

(Nat. Hist.) A term applied to individnals of the same 
species, Which, from the operation of different causes, as 
age, climate, food, locality, domestication, &c., present 
deviations from the specitic type in size, color, form, 
and relative proportion of parts of the body; but have 
the capacity of reverting to the original specific form 
in successive generations, on the cessation of the influ- 
ences under which the variety originated. 

Va'riform, a. [Lat. varius, various, and forma, shape, 
form Presenting a variety of forma; multiſorm. 

Va'riformed, d. Of multifarious forms. 

Vari‘na, in Virginia, a township of Henrico co.; pop. 
iu 1870, 3,210. 

Varinas, or BARINAS, (ra-ree’nas,) in Venezuela, a 
town, cap. of the prov. of Varinas, 80 m. S.E. of Merida; 
Lat. 7° 40“ N., Lon. 70° 20’ W. Pop. abt. 14,000. 

Vari’ola, n. [Lat.; Fr. variole.) (Med.) The SMALL- 
FOX. q. v. 

Vari‘olar, Variol'ie, Vari‘olous,a. Pertaining 
or having reference to, or presenting depressions resem- 
bling those made by, the small-pox. 

Wa'riolite, n. [Fr., from Lat. varius, and Gr. lithos, 
stone.) (Min.) A variety of Felspar, generally of a 
dark-green color speckled with gray; but sometimes ex- 
hibiting white, blue, red, and other intermediate tints. 
The name has reference to the remarkable appearance 
presented by weathered surfaces of the stone, which dis- 

lay projecting black spots or points, each surrounded 

y a brown (sometimes by a white) ring. and occasion- 
ally even by a second whitish circle. V. takes a beau- 
tiful polish, and is used in that state for ornamenting 
cabinets, tor caskets, snuff-boxes, &c. 

Wa'rioloid, a. ( Med.) Resembling small-pox ; having 
the nature of, or belonging to, the disease termed 
varioloid, 

—n. [From Lat. variola, small-pox, and Gr. eidos, form.) 
(Med.) A modified and less virulent form of small-pox. 

Vario’rum, n. (It., various persons.) Pertaining, 
or having reference, to various persons or things: espe- 
cially, in Bibliography, used adjectively, indicating a 
collection of annotations by different commentators; as, 
a rariorum edition of the classics, 

Vn'rious. a. (Lat. varius.) Diverse; different; unlike 
each other; manifold; several; as, men of various names 
or trades.—Changeable; uncertain; unfixed; as, a word 
of various significations, — Diversified; variegated; as, 
a tnlip of rarteus colors. 

Va'riously, adv. In different ways; varyingly. 

Varisse’,2. An imperfection on the inside of the hind 
leg in horses, different from a curb, but at the same 
height, and frequently injuring the sale of the auimal 
by growing to an unsightly magnitude. —Craig. 

Varius, Lucius, (vair-i-us,) a Latin poet, the intimate 
friend of Virgil and Horace. He was patronized by Mæce- 
nas, and his poems, epic and dramatic, were very highly 
esteemed. Some fragments of them are preserved, D. 
19 n. c. 

Wa rix,mn.; pl. Varices. [Fr. varice, from Lat. varus, 
bent.) (Med.) A permanent dilatation or swelling of a 
vein. 

Var'let. n. [O. Fr. See Vatet.] Anciently, a page or 
knight’s henchman. — Hence, in modern usage, a low, 
mean fellow; u rascal; a scamp ; as, un impudent varlet. 

Var'minton, in New Jersey, a village of Monmouth 
co., 15 m. S. E. of Trenton, 

Var'na, in European Turkey, a fortified seaport-town 
of Bulgaria, at the mouth of the river Varna, at the bot- 
tom of a bay of the Black Sea, 50 m. E. of Shumla; Lat. 

3° 12“ 2” N., Lon. 279 56’ E. It is earrounded by walls, 
entered by six gates, and has a large and commodious 
harbor. The Hungarians were here defeated by the 
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Turks in 1444; and in 1828 it was taken by the Russians, 
after a siege of three months. In 1854 it was the ren- 
dezvous of the allied French and English troops pre- 
vious tu their attack on the Crimea. Pp. 28.600. 

Var'na, in New York, a post-village of Tompkins co., 5 
m. E. of Ithaca. 

Varnish. u. [Fr. and Du. rernis; Sp. rarniz ; L. Lat. 
verniz.| A solution of a resin in oil of turpentine, 
wood naphtha, spirits of wine, or some other solvent, 
which on evaporating leaves the resin behind in a thin, 
transparent, highly-polished film. The resins most 
extensively employed in varnish-making are copal, mas- 
tic, duimmar, sandarac, cowrie, lac, amber, and ocen- 
sionally elemi and anime. The solvents used are oil 
of turpentine, spirits of wine, wood-spirit, methylated 
spirit, and, lately, the lighter portions of the coal and 
petroleum oils. The manufacture of varnishes is one 
requiring great experience; for if too much spirit be 
used, they crack in drying. To remedy this, oil of tur- 
pentine and linseed or poppy oil are added, to prevent 
too hasty evaporation; if, however, too much is added, 
the varnish takes too long to dry. The best varnish for 
photographic purposes is that made by Soehnée Frères, 
of Paris, the composition of which is a secret. Amber 
dissolved in chloroform also makes a very good photo- 
graphic varnish; but it is very expensive, nnd unless 
true umber is used, it generally scales off during use. 
The black varuish used for backing positive photographs 
is made by dissolving 14 a drachin of caoutchouc in 10 
ounces of coal-tar naphtha, and adding to it 4 ounces 
of asphaltum. The picture should be previously var- 
nished with a clear varnish, made by dissolving 40 grains 
of soft copal in 1 ounce of benzol. 

—That which resembles varnish, either naturally or arti- 
ficially, and presents like it a glossy appearance; as, 
the varnish of certain leaves. — Gloss ir external 
show or uppearance ; factitious covering ; a8, the varnish 
of conventional politeness. 

u. a. To coat with varnish; to cover with a liquid that 
gives anything a glossy surface, and protects it from 
the influences of air and moisture; as, to varnish ma- 
hogany furniture. To overlay or cover with something 
that gives a fair and specions outside show or appear- 
ance; as, speech varnished with flattery. — To give a 
fair coloring or external aspect to; to give a specious 
or plausible appearance to in words. 

Var'nisher, n. One whose occupation is to varnish ; 
as, a varnisher of pictures. — One who glosses over or 
palliates; one who puts on a tair or specions outside 
appearance; us, a varnisher of unpleasing truths. 

Var'nishing, n. Act or process of coating with var- 
nish. — Materials employed in making varnish, 

Varro, Marcus TERENTIUS, the learned and voluminous 
Roman writer, was B. at Rome, B. C. 116. He served under 
Pompey against Cesar, and upon the defeat of the for- 
mer, retired from the army; aud having conciliated the 
favor of Cæsar, he was employed in superintending the 
Greek and Latin libraries at Rome. Equally learned as 
an historian, grammarian, poet, and naturalist, he was 
extolled by all his contemporaries. He dedicated to 
Cicero n treatise on the Latin language, and he wrote a 
work upon agriculture, entitled, De Re Rustica, both of 
which are extant, with some fragments of his Menip- 
pean Satires. D. B. c. 27. 

Vnr'ry. u. (Mr.) The mixture of argent and azure 
together. 

Waru nm. [From Sans. vri, to surround; hence, literally, 
the surrounder ] (Hind. Myth.) In the Vedic mythoi- 
ogy of the ancient Hindoos, one of the Adityas. or off- 
springs of Aditi, the deity of space, and among these, one 
of the most prominent. He is often invoked together 
with Mitra, sometimes together with Agni, the god of 
fire, or with J/ndra, or other elementary deities; but 
frequently he is also separately praised by the poets of 
the Vedic hymns. 

Var'sovie. The French name for Warsaw. 

Va'ry, v.a. (imp. and pp. VARIED, (vd rid.) [Fr. varier, 
from Lat. vari», to diversify.) To make or cause to be 
different; to alter or change partially; to alter in form, 
uppeurance, substance, or position; to change the aspect 
of; as, to vary the nature, properties, or proportions of 
anything. — To transform; to change to something else; 
to transmute ; to ulternate; as, varied customs or prac- 
tices. 

— To diversify; to variegate; to make of different kinds 
or colors; as, raried inclinations, varied plumage. 

— n. To bechangeable; to alter, or be altered in any 
manner; to suffer a partial change. — To differ, or be 
different; to be unlike. — To alternate; to alter or 
change in succession ; as, varying hopes and fears. — To 
deviate; to depart; — with from; us, the copy varies 
From the original. — To disagree; ta be at variance, or 
in opposition. 

Wa'rysburg, in New Tork, a post-village of Wyoming 
co., 30 m. S.E. of Buffalo. 

Wa'‘sa. See Gustavus I. 

Va‘sa, in Minnesota, a post-township of Goodhue co.; 
pop. abt. 800. 

Wa sa, a seaport-town of Finland, on a bay of the Baltic, 
55 m. N.E. of Christiunstadt; Lat. 63° 4’ 3” N., Lon. 21° 
43’ E. Pop. 3,740. a 

Wasarhel'ly, in Hungary, a town on the Torna, 25 m. 
W. of Veszprim: pop. 27,500. — Also, n town on Lake 
Hodos, 14 m. N.E. of Szegedin; pop. 37.500. 

Vasarhel’y,or Maros VA8SSARHELY,in Austria, a townof 
Trausylvania, on the Maros, 8 m. from Vaja; pop. 11,000, 

Wasa’ri, Groraio, an Italian painter and architect, B. at 
Arezzo, 1512; studied under Del Sarto and Michael An- 
gelo. He is now remembered not for his own achieve 
ments as an artist, but for his voluminous, graphic, and 
delightful account of the lives and works of others. His 
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work is entitled, Lives of the most excellent Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. It was first published in 1550, 
and has been translated into French, German, aud Eng- 
lish. Notwithstanding the sharp attacks of criticism, 
and its admitted numerous errors, strange omissions, 
and partial views, the Look holds, and must hold, an 
important place in the history of art, which cannot 
otherwise be filled, 

Vas’cular, a. [From Lat. vasculum, dim. of vas, vase, 
vessel.] Pertaining. or relating, to the vessels of animal 
or vegetable bodies: as, the vascular functions. — Con- 
sisting or full of vessels, or containing them, as an essen- 
tial part of an organic structure. — Characterized by, or 
operating by means of, an arrangement of vessels, as 
arteries, veins, lacteals, and the like. 

F. system. ( Bot.) That portion of the tissue of plants 
which is destined for the conveyance of air. — V. plants 
are those in which the V. system occurs, or forms a prin- 
cipal feature. The air-vessels are the trachez or spirals, 

Vase, (vase, rde. vawz,) n. [Fr.; It. vaso; Lat. vas, vasis, 
a vessel.) In the widest acceptation of the term, u ves- 
sel intended to contain fluids or other substances, and 
adapted for ornament or for use. It is generally used in 
this sense with reference to ancient art; — in connection 
with modern art, it is restricted to vessels of an orna- 
mental kind. See Pottery, PORCELAIN. 

(Arch.) A vessel placed on a pedestal crowning a 
fagade, and usually ornamented with sculptured repre- 
sentations of fruits, flowers, festoons, bassi-relievi, &c.— 
Also, the body of the Corinthian und composite capitals; 
—also called Daum, and TAMBOUR, q. v. 

(Bot.) The calyx or corolla of a plant. 

WVase’-shaped, (-shapt,) a. Formed in the manner of 
a vase or flower- pot. 

Was sal. n. [Fr., from L. Lat. vassallus, a domestic in 
the household of a king or prince; W. gwas-awl, serv- 
ing.) (Feudal Law.) The holder of a fief, by fealty 
and service, of a feudal superior or Jord. — A bondman; 
aservant; a dependent; a subject; also, a political slave. 

—a. Having the characteristic qualities of a vassal ; servile. 

Vas'‘salage, n. State of being a vassal or feudatory. 
— Political servitude; subjection; dependence. 

Vas'salborough, in Maine, a post-village and town- 
ship of Kennebec co., 14 m. N.E. of Augusta; pop. in 
1870, 2,913. 

Was’sar, in Michigan, a post-village and twp., cap. of 
Tuscola co., abt. 22 m. S.E. of Saginaw City; See p. 2464. 
Vassil’kov, x town of Little Russia, in the govt. of 

Kiev, 18 m. 8.W. of Kiev city; pop. 12,700. 

Vassy, (vas’se,) a town of France, dept. of the Haute- 
Marne, 29 m. from Chaumont; pop. 3,478. It is cele- 
brated in history for the massacre of the Protestants, in 
1562, by order of the Duke de Guise. 

Vast, a. (comp. VASTER; superl. vastest.) [Fr. vaste, 
from Lat. vastus.) Being of great compass or extent; 
having a large space or surface; as, the vast steppes of 
central Asia, the vast world of waters. — Very great in 
numbers or amount; as, vast multitudes of people.— 
Mighty; puissant; exhibiting or exercising very great 
force; as, vast labor, vast ideas. — Very great in scope or 
importance; as, a rast undertaking. 

—n. A region of empty waste; an illimitable or seem- 
ingly boundless space; as. the vast of heaven.” Milton. 

Vasta'tion, n. [O. Fr., from Lat. vastare.) A laying 
waste: devastation; depopulation. 

Vast/itude, n. Vastness; immense extent. (n.) 

Vastly, adv. Very greatly; to a vast extent or degree. 

Vastness, n. State or quality of being vast; im- 
mensity; enormous magnitude or amount; immense ex- 
tent, bulk, or importance ; as, the vastness of space; the 
vastness of a nation’s resources. 

Vas to, or Vasto D'AMuuoxz, in Italy, a town of the 
prov. of Abruzzo Citeriore, on the Adriatic, 30 m. S. E. 
of Chieti. Manuf. Silks, woolleus, and earthenware. 
F op. 9,900. 

Vast’y,a. Being enormously large, or of very great 
extent. 

Wat, n. [A. S. fet, fat; D. and Icel. fat; Dan. fad ; Ger. 
fass.) A large vessel or cistern for holding liquors in 
an immature state; as, a brewer's vat; also, a square 
box or cistern in which hides are laid for steeping in 
tan.—In Belgium and the Netherlands, the legal liquid 
measure, equal to 2201 imp. galls. 

( Mining.) A wooden tub used to wash ores and min- 
eral substances in. 

—v.a. To put or place in a vat; as, to vat malt. 

Vathi, (ra'te,) in Greece, a seaport-town, cap. of the 
island of Ithaca, on the S. side of the harbor; pop. 2.7 50. 
SA! a town on the N.E. of the island of Samos ; pop. 
2.540. 

Vatican, n. See Rome. 

Thunders af the Vatican. (Eccl.) The papal anathemas. 

Vaticina'tion, n. [Lat. vaticinatio.] Prediction; 
prophecy: soothsaying : foretelling of events. 

Vat'tel, Emwerica, a celebrated Swiss writer on juris- 
prudence, n. at Neufchâtel, 1714; entered the service of 
the king of Poland, whose minister to the republic at 
Berne he became, and devoted the leisure left by his 
diplomatic duties to the composition of works which 
have made his name famous. After putting forth some 
less important works, lie, in 1753, published his Treatise 
on the Law of Nations; or, the Principles of Natural 
Law applied to the Conduct of States and Sovereigns. 
This is esteemed a standard authority upon the subject 
of which it treats, and takes rank with Grotius and 
Puffendorf. D. 1767. 

Vauban, (“,) SEBASTIAN Leprestre De, the greatest 
military engineer and tactician of France, was B in Bur- 

gundy in 1633; and commenced his public career in the 

time of Mazarin. He took part in all the campaigns of 

Holland aud Flanders, aud was created marshal in 1703. 
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He constructed or improved an immense number of 
fortresses, directed us many as 53 sieges, and was present 
at 140 battles. He wrote 12 folio volumes on strategy. 
D. 1707. 

Vauban's first system. ( Fortif.) The name given to the 
principal of the systems of fortification invented by Vau- 
ban, the great French engineer, for the defence of towns 
of all sizes, which may be briefly described as follows. 
Irrespective of irregularities in the form of the place to 
be defended, a particular polygon is selected as that on 
which the lines of defence are to be drawn. In Fig. 
2563 the angle of an octagon is taken; upon this the 
front of the fortification, extending from the flanked 
angle of one bastion to the corresponding angle of the 


Fig. 2568. — VAUBAN’S FIRST SYSTEM OF FORTIFICATION. 


next,as AB. These lines ure dissected, and a perpen- 
dicular DC is laid down, drawn from the point of bisec- 
tion towards the place, its length being proportional to 
the extent of the exterior side und adjacent angle of the 
polygon. AEG, B E H show the “lines of defence,” 
which are drawn from the extremities of the exterior 
sides through these points. and upon these lines are 
marked the shoulders of the bastion EF. The distance 
between these points is laid along the continuation of 
each line of defence, a line being drawn to connect 
them. This line forms the curtain GH. The flanks of 
the bastions are drawn from lines extended from G H. 
According to this mode, the whole front of a fortifica- 
tion is drawn, and upon being repeated around the sides 
of a polygon, the works of the enceinte or body of the 
place are completed. 

Vaucluse, (vo/kloos,) in France, a S. E. dept., bordered 
on the W.and 8. by the Khone and Durance rivers; 
area, 1,370 sq. m. Surface, mountainous on the E., and 
level in the W.; soil, moderately fertile. Climate, 
healthy. Prod. Corn and fruits. Manuf. Silks, wool- 
lens, perfumery, gliss-wares, and printing-types. Cup, 

Avignon. Pop. 266.091. — The name V. (enclosed val- 

ley”) is derived from the Fountain of Vaucluse (Fig. 

1528), the source of the river Sorgue, in a rocky cavern, 

abt. 15 m. from Avignon, near which was the residence 

of Petrarch. 


Vaud, (ro,) a canton in tho W. of Switzerland, bounded 


on the W. by France, on the 8. by the Lake of Geneva, 
and on the other sides by Savoy, and the cantons Bern, 
Freiburg, Neufchitel, and Geneva; area, 1,185 square 
miles. Desc. It is, in general, less mountainous than 
other parts of Switzerland, consisting of beautiful val- 
leys and plains, intersected by small cultivated hills. 
In the N.W. it is covered with branches of the Jura, and 
on the S.E. with those of the Alps. The valleys and 
plains are appropriated to the culture of corn; the emi- 
nences and hills, to that of the vine. Rivers. The Upper 
Rhone, the Orbe, the Venoge, and the Broye. Lakes. 
Joux, and parts of Morat and Neufchâtel. Prod. Corn 
and wine, and the rearing of live-stock forms the chief 
occupation of the inhabitants. The best vineyards in 
Switzerland are in this canton. Min. Marble, coal, sul- 
phur, with a few metals. Salt is produced from the 
springs of Bex. Manuf. Unimportant. Cup. Lausanne. 
Pop. 216,157. 


Vaudeville, (vdd-vil,) n. [Fr.] A light satirical song, 


consisting of several couplets and a refrain or burden, 
generally introdnced into theatrical productions; a song 
sung about the streets; a ballad. In the French theatre 
the term has been applied to a short piece, the dinlogue 
of which is intermixed with light or comic songs set to 
popular airs. In this country the term has been gen- 
erally applied to any light bustling one-act interlude, 
with or without music of any kind. 


Vaudois, (v-dwawh',) n. sing. and pl. (Geog.) An in- 


habitant, or the inhabitants, of the Canton of Vaud, 
Switzerland. See WALDENSES. 


Vaudreuil, (vo0-drool’,) in prov. of Quebec, a S. W. co., 


having N. the Lake of the Two Mountains, and 8.E. the 
St. Lawrence; area, 330 sq.m. It is traversed by the 


river De L'Isle. Cap. Vaudreuil. Pop. (1871) 11,003. 
Vault, n. Fr. voûte ; It. volta, from Lat. valvo, volutum, 
to turn around.] (Arch.) An arched roof, so contrived 


that the stones, 
bricks, or other ma- 
terials used in its 
construction, sus- 
tain and keep each 
other intheir places. 
Vaults are circular 
and elliptical. When 
their section rises 
higher than a semi- 
circle, they are said 
to be surmounted ; 2 = 
when less, surbused. Fig. 2569. — cYLINDRIOAL VAULT 
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The simplest and most ancient kind used over a rectan- 
ular urea is the cylindrical (Fig. 2569), called also a 
rrel, and sometimes wagon-vault; this springs from 
the two opposite walls, and presents a uniform concave 
surface throughout its whole length. The term“ cylin- 
drical“ properly implies the form of a segment of a 
cylinder, but it is applied to pointed vaults of the same 
description. 
The Romans 
first intro- 
duced groin- 
ing( Fig. 2570) 
formed by the 
intersection 
of vaults 
crossing each 
other at right 
angles, and 
some of their 
constructions 
of the kind 
were of very 
large size. In groined vaults the arches which cross 
each other do not always correspond in width; in such 
cuses they sometimes spring from the same level, and 
consequently are of unequal heights; and sometimes the 
springing of the narrow vault is raised so that the topa 
are on the same level. — An underground apartment, 
generally used as n store for wine and other articles not 
injured by damp; a cellar; a cave; a cell; a cavern. — 
A repository for. the dead; a tomb or crypt. 

—That which forms a continued arch, or an arched roof, 
ceiling, or covering; as, the vault of heaven.— A leap, 
spring, or bound. 

(Man.) The bounding turn which riders teach their 
horses; a curvet ; — the turn or flexure in which men 
throw themselves on or off their horses. — Worcester, 

v. u. [It. voltare.) To leap; to bound: to jump; to 
spring; to curvet; to leap with the body bent; as, he 
vaulted over the gate. — To turn or tumble; to act the 
tumbler or posture-master. 

Vault'ed. a. Covered with an arch or vault.—Arched ; 
concave, as a roof, 

( Bot.) Arching over; formicate. 

Vaulrer, n. One who practises vaulting; a leaper; a 
tumbler. 

Vaunt. v.n. [ Fr. vanter ; It. vantare, from Lat. vanus, 
vain, empty.) To talk with vain ostentation ; to brag; 
to boast; to speak in terms of self-conceit. — To boast 
of; to make a vain, ostentatious display of; as, Charity 
vaunteth not itself.” —1 Cor. xiii. 4. 

—n. A vain, empty boast; a bit of brag; a display of os- 
tentation springing from vanity ; as, an idle vaunt. 

Vnunt'er, u. One who vaunts or brags; a boaster; 
one who sounds his own trumpet; as,“ Tongue-valiant 
hero! vaunter of thy might!” — Dryden. 

Vaunt’fal, a. Boastful; vainly ostentatious. 

Vaunt’-mure, n. [Fr. avant-mur.] (Fortif.) A work 
raised in front of the main wall. 

Vauquelinite, (vdk'lin-il,) n. (Min.) The native 
chromate of copper and lead, composed (when pure) of 
27:9 per cent. of chromic acid, 109 oxide of copper, and 
61:2 oxide of lead. It occurs in small (generally macled) 
crystals, and in mammillated masses forming thin crusts, 
which are sometimes hollow and approaching to sta- 
lactitic. The color is black (occasionally with a tinge 
of green or brown), and it is faintly translucent or 
opaque. 

Yanvonarguoi, LUC DE CLAPIERS, MARQUIS DE, (tõv- 
nahrg',) a French moralist and elegant writer, born 
in Aix, Provence, 1715, author of an Jntroduction to 
Wu Knowledge of the Human Spirit, and Mazims, D. 

747. 

Vauxhall, (roz-aul/,) a district of London, on the 8. 
bank of the Thames, connected with Westminster by a 
bridge. It was long celebrated for some public gardens, 
which, as a place of popular amusement, were for more 
than half a century the favorite resort of the fashion of 
London for operatic, terpsichorean, and pictorial attrac- 
tions. 

Vauxhall, in New Jersey, a village of Essex co., 7 m. 
W. of Newark. 

Vava’o, in the Pacific Ocean, one of the Friendly Is- 
lands; Lat. 18° 39 S., Lon. 1749 W. Php. 5,500. 

Vav’asor, Vavasour, VALVASOR, n. [Perhaps from the 
same root as vassal.) (Feudal Law.) A dependant 
on a superior lord, and who himself was a superior lord 
to others under him; thus a baron was a vavasor toa 
prince, who in his turn was a vavasor to a king. 

Wazabar' ris, a river of Brazil, flows into the Atlantic; 
Lat, 119 20’ S., after an E. course of 300 m. 

We'adar, n. The thirteenth month of the Jewish ecclesi 
astical year; the embolismic or intercalary month. 

Veal, n. [From Fr. veau, a calf; Lat. vitulus.] The flesh 
of a calf killed for the table. — Veal cutlet, a collop of 
veal cut for frying or broiling. 

Veal'town, in New Jersey, a village of Somerset co., 10 
m. N. of Somerville. 

Vea' zie, in Maine, a post-township of Penobscot 
county. 

Vecht, (vekt,) a river of the Netherlands and Prussian 
Wer poalls, enters the Znyder-Zee at Genemuiden, after 
a N.W. course of 90 m: 

—Also, an arm of the Rhine, which separates from that 
river at Utrecht, and enters the Zuyder-Zee at Muiden. 

Vec'tis, n. [Lat.] A lever. 

Vector, n. [Lat.,a bearer.] See RADIUS Vector. 

Ve'das, n. pl. [Sansk., knowledge.] The name given to 
the collective sacred literature of the Brahmans. See 
Hinpoos (LITERATURE OF THE). 


Fig. 2570, — GROINED VAULT. 


Vedan’‘ta, n. A Hindoo sect professing a philosophy 


VEGE 


founded on the revelations contained in the Vedas. 
Their belief exhibits a close resemblance to QUIETISM, q. v. 

Vedette’, n. Sante as VIDATTE, q. v. 

Veendam, (vain'dam,) a town of the Netherlands, 13 
m. S. E. of Groningen, pop. 5,500. 

Veer, v.a. (Fr. virer.) To turu; to change course or 
direction, as the wind veers to the north. 

T. veer and haul. (Naut.) To vary the course or 
direction; — applied to the wind. 

—v. n. To turn; to direct to a different course; to cause. 
asa ship, to change her course from one board to the 
other by turuning her stern to windward. 

To veer and haul, (Naut.) To haul in taut and 
slacken alternately. — Te veer away, to let out by the 
run; as, to reer away the cable. — To veer out, to given 
ship more length of cable; also, to let auything drop 
astern by x rope. 

Veer'ingly. adv. In a veering or shifting manner. 

Veerumgaum. (ve-rvom'guwm,) in British India, a 
town of the presideucy of Bombay, 35 m. from Ahmeda- 
bad; pop. 18.7 00. 

Vega, n. (Astron.) The bright star in the constella- 
tion Lyra. 

Vega. (Lope de.) See Lope DE VEGA. 

Vega. (La, ) 4 town of Hayti, 78 m. N.W. of St. Domingo. 

Veger, ur Besar DE LA FRONTERA, (vatzharr,) n town of 
Spatu, on the Barbate, 26 m. frum Cadiz. Munuf, Wool- 
lens. Pon, 9,350. 

Vegetable, (v¢je-ta-bl,) n. [Fr., from réyéter. See 
Veuetare.| A member of the vegetable Kingdom; a 
plant. See Botany.— In a more special and colloquial 
senge, one of these particular plants which are used as 
esculents, these forming what is called veyrtable diet. 

it includes the potato, cabbage, cauliflower, 

spinach, and such like, but does not embrace 

fruits properly so called, as the apple, peur. grape, etc., 

although these are included in its more extended sense, 
ing the whole vegetable kingdom. 

Portaining or relating to vegetables or plants; as, 
vegetable qualities, juices, etc. — Consisting of, or com- 
prising, plants; as, the vegetuble kingdom. — Possessing 
we nature or characteristics of plauts; as, a vegrtuble 

ly. 

V. brimstone, the powder collected from the spore- cases 
of Lycopodium cluvatum and selugo. See Lycovovium. 
— V. chemistry. See ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. — V. earth, 
soil in which decayed vegetable matter is in a much 
larger proportion than the primitive earths. In Horti- 
culture, vegetable earth is called mould; and in Agri- 
culture the term is applied to the surface soils of hol- 
lows, which contain alluvial soil beneath, and vegetable 
matter, generally of a black color, on the surface. — F., 
Ethinps. See Fucus. — V. flannel, a textile material 
largely manufactured in Germany from the Pinus syl- 
vestris. A great number of persons are employed in 
the various processes of separating the fibre from the 
oil. The fibre, locally called wold-wold, is spun, knit, 
and woven into various fabrics, It is said to be highly etti- 
cacions in restoring the fuuction of the skin to its normal 
condition. — V. ivory. See PHYTELEPHAS. — V. kingdom, 
the term commonly applied to one of the three primary 
divisions of nature. It includes all those organized 
beings which are called plants; for which see BOTANY. 
— V. murrow. See CUCURBITA. — V. physiology. Bee 
Botany. — V. silk, a cotton-like material obtained from 
the seed-pods of Chorisia speciosa. —V. tallow, a fatty 
substance obtained from Stillingia sebif-ra, Vateria 
Indica, and other plants. — V. waz. See Wax. 

Vegetal, (%-, a. [From Lat. vegetus, lively.) Vege- 
table, (R.) 

(Piysiol.) Denoting the class of*vital phenomena 
common to plants and avimals; viz., digestion and nu- 
tritive as<imilation, growth, absorption, secretion, ex- 
cretion, ulation, respiration, generation; as contra- 
distinguished trom the second class of vital phenomena, 
viz., sensation and volition peculiar to animals. The 
first are culled the regetal functions, the second the 
animal functions; and the powers or forces on which 
they depend have been termed, respectively, the vegetal 
life and the animal life. 

Vegetality, n. Vegetability. 

Wegeta’rian, a. Pertaining or having reference to 
vegetarianism; as, vegetarian diet. 

=n. One who theorizes that vegetables constitute the 
only proper food for man, and who, accordingly, lives 
exclusively upon them. 

Vegetarianism, (-izm,)n. The theory and practice 
of vegetarians. 

Vegetate, (vég'e-tat,) v.a. Fr. vegeter, from L. Lat. 
vegetare, to nourish, cherish.) To grow, as plants; to 
sprout; to flourish ; to germinate.— Hence, in a figura- 
tive sense, to live without mental animation, action, or 
sensation; todo nothing but eat, sleep, and grow; as, 
to regelate in seclusion. 

Vegetation, (-(d’shun,) n. [Fr] Act or process of 
Veyetating or growing, as plants, by means of nourish- 
ment derived from the earth, or from water and air, and 
received through roots and leaves; vegetable growth; 
us, plants unfit for vegetation,— Sum or body of vege- 
table lite in general; as, luxuriant regelation, 

(Med.) A morbid production which rises as an ex- 
crescence on an organ or part, us on the valves of the 
heart. — Also, a fleshy granulation at the surface of a 
wound or ulcer. — Dunglison. 

Vegetative, a. (Fr. véyétatif.| That vegetates, or 
promotes vegetation; growing, or having the power of 
growing, as plants, — Having the power to produce 
growth in plants: as, the regetative virtues of soil. 

(Zl) Partaking of simple growth and enlargement 
of the’systems of nutrition and generation, apart trom 
the sensorial or distinctively animal functions, as in the 
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vegetative enlargement of the females of some inferior ani-: 
mals, attended with a depression of the animal powers. 

VWewgetive,(riy-) u. Possessing vegetable lile, us plants, | 

Veg'eto- animal. a. Characterized by the proper- 
ties both of vegetable and animal matter, as vegetable 
gluten, 

Veglia, (vail'ya,) in Austria, an island in the Adriutic, | 
in the N.W. of the Galt of Quarnero, 23 im. long, and 12 
m. broad. Surface, mountainous and barren in the N, 
and E, elsewhere fertile. Prod. Wine, silks, timber, | 
fruits, and livestock. Min. Marble and salt. Cup 
Vegl Pop. 16,580. 

Ve‘hemence, Ve'hemencey, n. [Fr., from Lat. 
vehementia.) Quality of being veheme great force; 
impulsive energy; eagerness; fervor; impetuosity; viv- 
lence; as, to speak with enge. - Violent or uncon- 
trollable passion; animated fervor; great Ore or heat; 
As, vehemence ol temper. 

Ve'hement, a. [Fr., from Lat. vehemens.) Impetnous; 
characterized by great force or fury; mighty; acting 
With impetuosity; as, a vehement torrent, a vehement 
flow of words. — Very ardent, enger, or urgent; fervent 
in the extreme; unreasonable; violent; as, vehement 
desire, vehement instigation. 

Ve/hemently, adv. In a vehement manner; ur- 
Keutly; lorcibly; violently; with great geal or pathos, 

Vehicle, (vé'hi-kl,) n. (Fr. véhicule; Lat ed 
That iu which anything is, or may be, carried; any kiu 
of carriage moving on land, either on Wheels or runners, 
but more especially those on wheels. — That which is 
employed us the instrument of conveyance or communi- 
cation; us, Bpeech is a vehicle of ideas, 

(Puint.) The liquid with which the various pigments 
are applied; medium.—- Fuirholt. 

(Paurm.) A substance in which medicine is adminis- 
tered.— Fuirholt. 

Ve'hicled, a. Conveyed in, or supplied with, a vehicle. 

Vehie’ular, Vehie’ulary, a. Pertaining or relat- 
ing to, or serving us, a vehicle. 

Veh’ mic Courts, n. pl. ( Hist.) See FEHMGERICHTE. 

Ve'ii. (Anc. Geng.) One of the twelve cities of the Etrus- 
cau Contederation, on the river Cremera, an affluent of 
the Tiber. Its inhabitants, the Veientes or Veientines, 
are first mentioned in history as having been engaged in 
hostilities with Romulus. V. was for centuries the great 
rival of Rome, succumbing to the latter only after very 
numerous wars, and a siege, it is said, of ten years, B. C. 
366. The castle, known by the name of Isola Farnese, 
was built on the S. side of the city in the beginning of 
the llth century. Many relics of Etruscan art have 
been found in the ruins. 

Veil, Vai, (rd.) n. (Fr. voile; Lat. velum, a covering, 
from vela, to wrap up, to envelop.] That which con- 
ceals; a cover to conceal the face; any kind of cloth 
which is used fur intercepting the view, and hiding 
something; — especially, n piece of thin cloth or silk 
stuff. used by females to hide their faces. — A veil is an 
indispensable part of the out-door dress of Eastern ladies, 
who live secluded trom the sight of all men except their 
own busbands aud their nearest relatives (Figs. 87 and 
167.) If an Egyptian lady is surprised uncovered, she 
quickly draws her veil over her face, with some excla- 
mation like, “O, my misfortune!” The custom of 
wearing veils is so ancient as to be lost in remoteness ; 
its use, however, has not been prevalent at all times. 
Surah, the wife of Abraham, and Rebekah and her com- 
panions at the well, do not appear to have worn them. 
Gen. xii. 14, 15; xxiv. 16. 

—A cover; a screen; a disguise; as, to throw a veil over 
one’s indiscretions. 

( Bot.) In fungi, the horizontal membrane connecting 
the margin of the pileus with the stipes. 

To take the veil, to enter n cloister and become a nun. 

To cover with a veil; to cast a veil over; as, a 

cover; to hide; to screen; to invest; to 

; as, a cloud rei/s the aun, mystery veils a crime. 

Veil less, a. Without veil or covering; open; undis- 
Kuised. 

Vein, (du,) n. [Fr. veine, from Lat vena.) (Anat.) A 
long membranous canal, which continually becomes 
wider, does not pulsate, and returns the blood from the 
arteries to the heart. 

—A streak or wave of different color, appearing in wood, 
and in marble, and other stones.—A cavity or fissure in 
the earth, or in other substances; as, “ prisms free from 
veins.” (Newton.) — Tendency or turn of mind; particu- 
lar disposition or cast of genius; peculiar temper; 
strain; quality; as, a man of a satirical vein, a vein of 


wit or humor, he is not in the ren of doing business— 
Current; course: traiu, as of ideas; as,“ A vein of true 
and noble tuinking.”—Swift. 
(Bot.) A tube, or an assemblage of tubes, throngh 
which the sap is transmitted along the leaves of plants. 
(Geol. or Mining.) A crack, fissure, or crevice in a 
rock or mineral,and which may be either earthy or me- 
tullie; — in deposits of metallic ores, a rake-vein is per- 
pendicular, or nearly so, while a pipe-vein is nearly hor- 
izontal. 
—v.a. To mark or form with veins. 
(Mining.) To wash or cleanse a small portion of ore 
in a shoal. 
| Vein‘al, Vein’ous, a. Pertaining or relating to, or 
marked with, veins; veined: as, vetnous hands. 
Veined, (did.) a. [From rein.] Full of veins: varie- 
gated; streaked; as, veined malachite. — Hence, vari- 
ous; multiform ; diverse; as, veined impulses, 
(Bat.) Having sap-vessels spreading over the surface, 
as a leaf. 
‘Vein’'less,a. Without veins, as a leaf. 
Vein let, n. (Bot.) A small vein subordinate to a larger 
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Welm'y. a. Full of veins; marked with veins, 

Ven, (La,) a seaport-town of Venezuela, on the Gulf of 
Coro: Lat. 11° 25 N., Lon. 69° 40° W. 

Velasquez, Dieco, (vd-las’keth,} a Spanish general, who 
accompanied Columbus in his second voyage; he was en- 
gaged in the conquest of St. Domingo, and tounded the 
city of Havana in the Island of Cuba. He sent out the 
expedition which discovered Yucatan and Mexico, and 
dispatched Cortez to subdue the latter country. D 1523. 

Velas’quez, Dox Dirco Ropricurz DE SILVA Y, a 
Spanish painter, B. at Seville, 1699; be first studied un- 
der Fraucisco Herrera, and afterwards with Pacheco, 
whose daughter he married. He visited Madrid in 1622, 
and in 1623 was appointed court painter to Philip IV. 
ot Spain. He visited Italy in 1629, and aguin in 1648, to 
make purchases of works of art for the king. He p. 
1600. V. has the reputation of being the greatest of 
Spanish painters; he is chiefly distinguished as a por- 
truit-painter, but he excelled also in history, landscape, 
and geure; like the majority of Spanish painters, he be- 
longs to the naturalist school,— he painted life as be 
found it, with extraordinary force, facility, and skill. 
His greatest works are still at Madrid. 

Ve'late, a. (Lat. velare, to veil.) (Bot.) Having a veil. 

Velez, (rut’laith,) two rivers of Spain, one of which en- 
ters the Mediterranean from the prov. of Malagn; and 
the other rises in Almeria, and flows into the Segura 
from the prov. of Murcia. 

Ve'lez, (Peñon de.) town of Morocco, prov. of Fez, 
on a rock near the Mediterranean, 75 m. from Tetuan ; 
pop. unascertained. 

Velez, u town of the U. S. of Colombia, 60 m. N. of Tun- 
ja; bat. 6° 10 N., Lon. 73° 50 W.; pop. 9,000. 

Ve'lez el Rubio. in Spain, a town of the prov. of 
Almerian, 22 m. from Lorca. Manuf. Woollens. Pop. 14.300. 

Ve'lez Malaga, in Spain, a town of the prov. of Mal- 
aga, 16 m, E. of that city: pop. 17,600, 

Velha, Weel gpk pee extensive mountain range in the E. 
of Brazilian Guiana, N. of the Amazons, 

Velhas. Rio das.) or Guaicuny, (ree’o das vel/yahs, or 

wi „eee, in Brazil, a river of Minas-Geraes, rises in the 
Not the Serra Paraupeba, and flows into the SacFrancisco, 

Veliki-Luk i. (vel's-ke le.) in European Russia, a 
town of the govt. of Pskov, 130 m. S. E. of Pskov. Manuf. 
Leather. Pup. 4,400. 

Velino (Monte.) (rai-le'no,) a peak of the Apennines, 
8.400 feet high. See TERNI. 

Velish, in European Russia, a town of the govt. of 
Vitelsk, on the Dwina, 47 m. N.E. of Vitebsk ; pop.7,700. 

Veli'tes. n. pl. (Anc. Hist.) The light-armed infantry 
attached to a Roman legion. They were equipped with 
bows, slings, and javelins, a light wooden buckler cov- 
ered with leather and a hend. piece. 

Velleia, (vel/iai-a,) a buried city of N. Italy, 18 m. S. E. 
of Placentia, discovered in 1760, supposed to have been 
destroyed by the crumbling of a neighboring mountain 
about the beginning of the 4th century. 

Velle'ity. n. [Fr. relléaté, trom Lat. velle, to be willing. 
Imperfect or incomplete volition; the lowest degree o! 
desire.— Locke. 

Velletri, (rel-lai'/re,) (anc. Velitræ,) a town of Italy, in 
the former States of the Church. 20 m. from Rome. The 
Borgian Museum, originally in the fine Borgian palace 
here, is now in Naples. Augustus is said to have been 
born here, 63 B. O. Pop. 10.877. 

Vel'licate, v.a. (Lat rellicare, from rellere, to pluck.) 
To twitch; to pluck; to stimulute; us, u vellicating 
nerve.— Arbuthnot. 

—v. n. To twitch; to move convulsively or spasmodically, 
asn nerve. 

Vellica'tion, n. Act of twitching, or of causing to 
twitch ; stimulation, 

( Med.) A local twitching or spasmodic movement of 
a muscular fibre. 
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| Vellon, (vel-ydn’,) n. [Sp.] Properly,a certain copper 


coin; — also, a money cf account in Spain and Spanish- 
speaking countries; as, a hundred reals vellon ; — an- 
swering to the English sterling. 

Vellore, u town and fortress of British India, presi- 
dency ot Madras; Lat. 12° 55“ N., Lon. 79° 13“ E. Pop. 
unascertained, but large. 

Vellum, n. [(Fr. relin, from Lat. witwinus.) A fine 
kind of parchment made of calfskin. The skins are 
limed, shaved, washed, and stretched in proper frames, 
where they are scraped with the currier's fleshing-tool, 
and ultimately rubbed down to a proper thickness with 
pumice-stone, 

Vel'lum-post, n. A superior quality of letter- paper. 

Vel'lumy, a. Resembling, or having the properties 
of vellum. 

Veloce, (va-lo’chd It., swift.] (Mus.) A term which, 
prefixed to a movement, indicates that it is to be per- 
formed in a rapid manner. 

Velocim’eter, n. [Lat. veloz, relocis, ewift, and me- 
trum, Al e An apparatus for measuring the rate 
of speed of machinery. 

Veloci e, (-lds'e-peed.) A carringe propelled by the 
feet of the rider, acting on treadles attached to levers con- 
nected with the axis by cranks, or on pins projecting 
from the spokes, Velocipedes were formerly made of va- 
rious patterns and with several wheels. The two-wheeled 
F., now generally called Bicycle, was first made in 
France, and was brought to its present improved form 
by MM. Michaux and Magee, of Paris (1869-1875), and 
by Jas. Starley, of Coventry, England, who died in 1881. 
A large number of patents for improvements have also 
been taken out in the U. 8. Bicycling has rapidly 
grown in favor during the past five years, and long 
tours are now made with the greatest ease. With the 
exception of skating, bicycling is the quickest means 
of locomotion that man possesses. A fair bicyclist can 
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outstrip a horse in a day, whilst an expert can do so in 
an hour. Where the roads are fairly level, and in a 
tolerably good state of repair, the B. is unsurpassed as 
a means of self-locomotion, 

Velocity, (vi- .) n. [ Fr. vélocité, from Lat. relocitas 
relax, velocis, swift.) Speed; swiltness ; celerity ; ra- 
pidity ; quickness of motion. 

( Dynamics.) When a material point moves, it de- 
scribes a continuous line which may be either straight 
or curved, and is called its path, and sometimes its ira- 
jeetory. Motion which takes place along a straight line 
is called rectilinear motion; and that which takes 
place along a curved line curvilinrar motion. The 
rate of the motion of a point is called its velcity. V. is 
Measured by the space through which a moving body 
passes in a given time. The velocity of a body is uni- 
Jorm when it passes through equal spaces in equal 
times ; and variable, when the spaces passed through in 
equal times are unequal. It is accelerated when the 
force by which a body is put into a state of motion con- 
tinnes to act after the motion has commenced; and re- 
tarded, when the moving body encounters obstacles 
which tend to destroy its motion. Vis merely a rela- 
tive term; for there is nothing, as Biot remarks ( Traité 
de Physique, t. iii. p. 148). which in itself is either swift 
or slow, nny more than great or small. The V. of an 
express train appears very great, yet it is slow in com- 
parison with the motion of a point on the earth's equa- 
tor carried round by the diurnal motion; and this, in 
its turn, is far inferior to the V. of the earth in its orbit, 
which again is greatly exceeded by the F. of light. For 
the F. of falling bodies, see ACCELERATION ; for the V. of 
a body moving in a curve about a centre of force, see 
CENTRAL Forces. See also VELOCITY or LIGHT, page 2466 

Veluchi, (Mount,) (rai-/60’ke,) the chief summit of 
Monnt Eta, Greece, 7,658 feet above the sea, 

Velu’tinous, a. [From It. velluto, velvet.) (Bot.) 
Having the feel of velvet: soft as velvet. 

Welveret’,n. A kind of fnstian.—S:mmonds. 

Well vet, n. [Fr. velours; Sp. veluda, from Lat. villosus, 
hairy. shaggy.) A rich kind of stuff, in which, besides 
the ordimary warp and weft, which are usually arranged 
asin twill-weaving, there is also a supplementary weft, 
consisting of short pieces of silk, cotton, or woollen 
thread doubled under the regular weft, and brought to 
the surface in loops which are so close together as to 
conceal the regular web. The loops are afterwards cut 
evenly, and the ends thus made constitute a covering 
resembling u very short fur. Of V. there are properly 
only two kinds, that with a plain, and that with a 
tele, or, as it is also called, a Genoa ground or back. 
When the material is silk, it is called ret; when cot- 
ton, velrefeen. The latter is a kind of fustian, which, un- 
der a variety of names, is largely used for men’s wear- 
ing apparel. 

—v.a. To cover with velvet; to make to resemble velvet. (n.) 

Wel'vet, Vel'vety. a. Made of velvet; or, soft, 
smooth, and delicate like velvet; as, a velvet robe, a 
velvety skin. 

Velveteen’, n. 
VELVET. 

Vel veting, n. 
goods in general, 

Ve'na, n. | Lat, a vein.) (Anat.) Vena cava. See Heart. 
n porte, the great trunk formed by the union of 
the veins from the abdominal organs of digestion, which 
trunk ramifies, after the manner of an artery, in the 
substance of the liver, and transmits its blood by capil- 
laries to the hepatic veins. 

Vena‘do, a town of Mexico, 45 m. N. of San Luis Po- 
tosi; pop. abt, 9,000, 

Venaissin, (ven‘ais-sn,) an ancient country in the 8. 
of France, now a part of the dept. of Vaucluse, was 
ceded by Philippe the Bold to Pope Gregory X., in 1276; 
and was definitively annexed to France in 1791. 

Ve'nal, a. [Fr. and Sp, from Lat. vna.) Pertaining 
or having reference to, or contained in, a vein or the 
veins; venous; as, venal blood, 

From Lat. venalis, pertaining to selling.] That is for 
sale; that is to be sold; set to sale: purchasable ; mer- 
cenary; prostitute ; hireable; that may be bought or ob- 
tained for money or other valuable consideration; as, a 
venal pen, a venal mind, renal services. 

Vennl'ity, n. (Fr. rénalté.| State or quality of being 
venal; state of being pnrchasable, hireable, or influ- 

money. mercenariness; prostitution of talents, 

es, or services for money or other valuable con- 
as, the venality of corrupt voters, 

sade. Ina venal or mercenary manner. 

Venan’go, in Pennsylvania, a N W. co.: area, 850 8. 
m. Rivers. The Alleghany, and, also, French, Oil, Ra- 
coon, and Teonista creeks. Surface, diversified; soi, | 
moderately fertile, and suitable for pasturage. in. 
Iron, stone-coal, and limestone. It yields immense 
‘qhautities of petroleum. Cap, Franklin. Pep. (1880) 
45.670.—A village and township of Butler co.—A post- 
township of Crawford co, 12 m. N.E. of Meadville ; pop. 
abt. 2.500. — A township of Erie co.: pop. abt. 2,000, 

Ven‘ary, a. [From Lat. vendri. renatus, to hunt.) Be- 
longing, or having reference, to hunting. 

Venatic, Venat'ical, a. Used in hunting. 

Vena'tion, n. [From Lat. rena, vein.) (Bot) The 
arrangement of veins or ribs in a leaf or other organ. | 

WVenato’rial, a. Pertaining or having reterence to 
hunting; venary. 

Venda, v.a. (Fr. vendre; Lat. rendere.] To give for sale; | 
to sell, ns wares; to transfer, as a thing and the exclu-! 
give right of possessing it, to another person for w 
pecuniary equivalent: as, to vend provisions in market 

on. A sale; or, the net of vending.—In England, the whole 


[Fr. velvantine.] Cotton velvet. See 


The fine shag of velvet ; — also, velvet 
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Vendean, (ran- ddan.) a. (Geog.) Pertaining or hav- 
ing reference to the dept. of La Vendée. 

—n. ( Geng.) A native or inhabitant of La Vendée. 

Vendee’,n. (Law.) The person to whom a thing is 
vended or sold; n buyer. 

Vendée, (La.) (van-dui,) a maritime dept in the W. of 
France, bounded N. by Loire-Interieure, S. by Charente 
Intérieure, E. by Deux-Sèvres and Maine-et-Loire, and 
W. by the Atlantic; arra, 2,630 sq. m. The chief rivers 
are the Vendée, Sèvre, Niortaise, Autise, Lay, nnd Vie. La 
Vendée is divided into three arrondissements, the cap- 
ital being Napoleon-Vendée. The territory of La Ven- 
dée ìs divided into three parts, the names of which in- 
dicate the character of their configuration, In the west 
is the Murais, occnpied by salt marshes and lakes; in 
the north is the B-cage, covered with plantations; in 
the south and middle is the Plaine, an open and fertile 
tract. The coast-line, 93 miles in length, presents few 
deep indentations, the chief being the bay of Aiguillon, 
which affords secure anchorage tor vessels, Pop. 404,473. 
— La Vendée is famous for a royalist insurrection after 
the proclamation of the first republic, which spread 
over Lower Poitou, Anjou, Lower Muine, and Brittany. 
The movement was semi-religious in its character, and 
originated with the peasantry, who in 1793, under the 
lead of a wagoner named Cathelineau, overpowered a 
small body of the Republican troops, and were thus en- 
cournged to undertake new enterprises. (See CATHE- 
LINEAU.) Gaston, a wig-maker, Stofflet, a game-keeper, 
Charette, a naval officer, and especially La Rochejaque- 
lein, became distinguished as leaders of the insurgents 
(see La ROCHEJAQUELEIN); but they were signally de- 
feated in Dec., 1793, and hundreds of them massacred. 
The ordinary forms of execution proving too slow, Carrier 
caused the Vendexn prisoners at Nantes to be drowned 
in masses. In the following spring, however, the war 
broke out again under La Rochejaquelein, Stofflet, and 
Charette; and the Chouans (q. v.), with whom the Ven- 
deans were afterward united, appeared at the same time 
to the N. of the Loire, in the departments of Morbihan 
and Cotes-du-Nord, The convention made a peace with 
them in Feb., 1795, guaranteeing to them a general am- 
nesty, freedom of religions worship, exemption from 
military service, and indemnification for their losses. 
The landing of a body of French émigrés at Quiberon 
in June, however, encouraged them to take up arms 
again. Gen. Hoche was sent against them, and suc- 
ceeded, after Stofflet and Charette had been taken and 
shot (Feb. and March, 1796), in reducing the country to 
submission. 

Vendemiaire, (ving-da-me-ahr,)n. See CALENDAR, 2 6. 

Venden, or Wenden, (ven'd-n,) a town of Russia, in 
Livonia, on the Oa, 60 m. from Riga; pop. 2,500. This 
place contained the residence of the Gruud- Master of the 
Teutonic order. 

Vend’er, Vendor, n. Fr. vendeur.] One who vends; 
a seller; one who transfers the exclusive right of pos- 
sessing a thing, either bis own, or that of another, as 
his agent. 

Vendetta, n. It., vengeance.] The practice formerly 
general in Corsica, and sull prevailing in the remote 
parts of the island, of individuals taking private ven- 
merce upon those who have shed the blood of their re- 

atives, 

Vendibil'ity. Ven‘dibleness, n. 
vendible or salable, 

Vvend'ible. a. Fr. vendable.) That may be sold; sala- 
ble; that may be vended; as. vendible merchandise. 

—n. Something to be sold or offered for sale. 

VenwW'ibly, a. Ina vendible or salable manner. 

Ven‘diere, in S. Curolina, a township of Colleton dist.; 
pop. in 1870, 2,540. 

Vendition, (iu. n. [Lat. venditio, from vendere, 
to sell.) Sale; act of vending or selling. 

Vendome, Cæsar, DUKE DE, (vin-dome.) a French 
prince, eldest son of Henry IV. and of his mistress, 
Gabrielle D’ Estrees, B. 1594, was minister of state under 
Mazarin, p. 1665, — Lovis, his eldest son, B. 1612, was 
viceroy of Catalonia, married a niece of Mazarin, and 
after her death took orders and became a cardinal, p. 
1669. — Lovis JosEPH, son of the latter, B. 1654, was 
successively Duc de Penthievre nnd Dne de Vendôme, a 
famous general in the wars of Louis XIV., requited for 
his services by admission to the honors of « prince of 
the blood-royal, 1654-1712.—Hia brother, Puiaprx, Prior 
of Vendome, and the last of his house, p. 1727. 

Vendôme, a town of France, in the dept. of Loire-et- 
Cher, on the Loire, 40 m. from Orléans. Manuf. Cloths, 
needles, embroideries, Jwp 10,082, 

Vend'or, n. (Law.) A VENDEN, q. v. 

Vendue’, n. [O.Fr.] A public sale at anction. 

Veneer’, v.a. (Ger. furnieren.| To lay or fix firmly 
on, as n leaves of a fine or superior wood over a coarser 
or interior wood, so as to give the latter the appearance 
of a solid mass of the former; as, to venzer a table with 
rosewowl. 

—n. A thin piece of wood of a more valnahle kind laid 
firmly upon another of a more common sort, 80 that the 
whole mass appears to be of the more valnable sort. 

Veneer'ing, n. The process or operation of decorat- 
ing ordinary surfaces with thin slices of rare and bean- 
tiful woods, or inlaying them, in order to enhance the 
appearance of the whole thing. 

Ven'enate, r. a. [From Lat. renenum, poison.) To 
enve to infect with pe n. (R.) 

—a. Envenomed; infected with poison. 

Venenation, (CAN, adv. Act of envenoming or 
poison . 

Ven'erable, a. r.. from Lat. renerahilie.] Worthy 
of veneration or r rence; deserving of honor and re- 
spect; ns, a venerable judge, — To be regarded with awe, 
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and treated with reverential respect; rendered sacred 
by religious associations, or being consecrated to God 
and his worship; as, a venerable cathedral. 

| Ven'erableness, n. State or quality of being vener- 
able, 

Ven’'erably,adv. Ina manner to excite veneration. 

Ven'erate, v.a. [Er vénérer.) To regurd with respect 
and reverence; to revere; as, to venerate aged parents; 
to renrrate the gospels. 

Venera'tion. n. Fr., from Lat. reneratio.] Act of 
venerating ; state of being held in the highest degree of 
Tespect and reverence; respect mingled with some de- 
gree of awe. 

Ven’erator, n. [Lat.] One who venerates or mani- 
fests reverence, 

Vene'real, a. [Lat. venereus, from Venus, the goddess 
of love.] Pertaining or having reference to venery or 
Bexuul intercourse; us, venereal pleasure. — Proceeding 
from sexual jutercourse ; us, a reher-ul disease. — A ford- 
ing a cure for, or tending to remedy, diseases arising 
from venery; as, venereal medicines. — Exciting con- 
cupiscence; aphrodisiac; as, u venereal philter. 

V. disease. (Med.) A virulent distemper, to which 
physicians give the several names of syphilis, lurs vene- 
rea, morbus Gallicus. This disease, under whatever 
Dame it may be called, is the result of man's vice and 
immorality, and is the direct penalty paid for the viola- 
tion of the moral and physical laws of our nature. The 
most extraordinary fact connected with syphilis is, that 
though from the earliest age of man’s existence the 
sume causes have been in operation, there is no record 
of this disease till the comparatively recent epoch of the 
1éth century; and then, without any apparent warning, 
it broke out in the French camp before Naples in the 
year 1494, and had, by the beginning of the next cen- 
tury, spread nearly over the whole of Europe, astonnd- 
ing medical men by the novelty and virulence of its 
character, and alarming society by the fatal rapidity of 
its loathsome visitation. The popular opinion that it was 
imported into Europe from this continent by the Spanish 
soldiers who returned with Columbus from his discovery, 
does not rest on any solid ground. and the truth is that 
the history of this disease is completely hidden iu doubt 
and obscurity. 

Wener'idze, n. pl. (Zoll.) A family of lamellibranchiate 
mollusks, embracing acephala which have the shell sub- 
orbiculur or oblong, and the hinge with three diverging 
teeth in each valve, as in Cytherea dione, Fig. 364. 

WVen/ery, n. [From Lat. Venus.) Sexual intercourse; 
coition. 

Ven ery. n. pr vénérie, from Lat. venor, to hunt.) 
The sports of the chase; act or exercise of hunting; as, 
beasts of venery. 

Venesec'tion, n. [Lat. vena, and sectio, a cutting.) 
Act or operation of cutting or opening a vein for blood- 
letting; phlebotomy. See BLEEDING. 

Venetia, (ve-ne’shi-a,) a former kingdom or government 
of N. Italy belonging to Austria, now a part of the 
kingdom of Italy, divided into the provinces of Bellune, 
Padua, Rovigo, Treviso, Udine, Venice, Verona, and 
Vicenza, Jbp. 2,340,280. See VENICE. 

Venetian, (-né'shan,) a. [It. Veneziano.) (Geng.) Per- 
taining or relating to Venice; as, a Venetian gondola. 

V. blind, a blind for windows, doors, &c., consisting of 
a series of thin slats set in a frame, and so arranged as 
to overlap each other when closed; while, when open, 
they present a succession of open spaces for the admis- 
sion of light. — F. chul or talc. (Min.) A kind of tale 
or steatite nsed for making the colored crayons called 
pastels; and also the cosmetic fard. — F. door, a door 
presenting long, narrow window-panes on each side. — 
V. red. ( Paint.) A pigment of burnt ochre, which owes 
its color to the presence of an oxide of iron. Itis used 
in both oil and water-color painting, and yields a red 
color alloyed with blue and yellow. 

—n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Venice. 

Venezuela, (ren-e-zoee' lah, Sp. pron. vén-rth-wd'lah.) 

It. dim. of Venezia.) A republic of 8. America, in the 

.E. portion of that continent, bounded N. by the 
Caribbean Sea, W. by the U. States of Colombia, E. by 
British Guiana, and S. by Brazil; Lat. 1° 20’ to 12° 28’ N.; 
Lon. 59 45/ to 73 17 W. Greatest length from E. to W. 
abt. 750 m.: average breadth, abt. 550; area, 426,712 
sq m. — Gen. Desc. The Venezuelan coast-line extends 
from the New Granadian boundary, in Lon. 73° 17“ W., 
to the 8 E. point of the delta of the Orinoco, a distance 
of 1.584 m., of which about 150 m. are washed by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and the remainder by the Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf of Parin. The Atlantic seaboard is 
very low, and is occupied by the delta of the Orinoco, 
whose many mouths have caused theformation of numer- 
ons islands covered with vegetation, The peninsula of 
Paria sepxrates the gulfof that name from the Caribbean 
Sea. This land-locked gulf has bold and rocky shores, 
with several small harbors on the 8. shore of the penin- 
sula, These rocky shores continue as far as Barcelona, a 
distance of 72 m.. and have, here and there, several good 
harbors. Next comes a low, marshy line of coast, 128 m. 
long, to Cape Codera. beyond which the coast range 
approaches the shore, and, among others, presents the 
important harbor of La Guayra. The coast thencefor- 
ward, as far as the Lake of Maracaibo, is again low and 
sandy, with much of its surface covered by swamps and 
lagoons. With the exception of the table-lands of the 
N. E., and that portion of the coast lying along the Gulf 
of Coro, V. is plentifally watered. — Rivers. The 
Orinoco, with its numerons navigable tributaries, Rio 
Negro, Cassiquiare, and Essequibo, with a great number 
of smaller streams. The principal lakes are those of 
Maracaibo and Valencin.— Mountains, V. has three dis- 
tinct mountain systems, viz: the E. Andes, ranging 
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through the N. and N W.; the Sierra de Bergantin in the 
N. E.; and the Sierra de Parima on its S border. Several 
ks attain an altitude of over 15,000 ft. above sea- 
wel. — Surfuce. The face of the country presents 
Mainly but two aspects: the extensive table- lands, 
which according to their elevation are named Hanns, 
mesas, params, nnd panos, dotted here aud there with 
perks of considerable elevation; and the low, flat, 
marshy lands of the seaboard and river and lake basins, 
overflowed during a part of the year, but sume of them, 
especially in the interior, abundantly fertile during the 
remainder. The climate, fauna, and flora of V. closely 
resemble those of Colombia. The country is rich in 
minerals, producing copper, gold, silver, tin, lead, iron, 
coal, salt. asphaltum, and petroleum. Mining has bee 
largely developed during the last few years, and a ruil- 
road from Tucacas to the miues of Aroa, 70 m. in length, 
was opened in 1877. Better attention has also been 
iven to agriculture, the immediate result being that, 
m 1871 to 1580, the foreign commerce of V. hax quad- 
rupled. The soil, which is wonderfully fertile, produces 
fee, cacao, sugar, indigo, cotton, tobacco, sago, dye 
and furniture woods, vanilla, and many kinds of fruits, 
The chief articles of export are coffee, cacao, and cop- 
Er: For the year 1880. the total value of exports was 
17,866,735 ; of imports $16,043,882. The exports were 
sent chiefly to Germany, the U. States, and France; 
the imports (in order of importation) came from Eng- 
land, the U. States, France, and Germany. The total 
revenue of F. for the year ending June 30, 1881, was 
$4,680,000, and the foreign debt amounted to $54,347,815. 
Education has greatly progressed since 1870; there 
were about 1,200 schools in 1880, and the university at 
Caracas had 20 professors, and a library of over 20,000 
volumes. The Roman Catholic religion prevails, but 
religious liberty was established in 1873, and the last 
convent was closed by government decree in 1874. The 
constitution of V. is desigued on the model of that of 
the U. States; the president is elected for two years. 
By the new constitution, adopted in 1881, the federal 
district and 20 states, into which V. was divided, have 
been united into nine great states — State of the East, 
Guzman Blanco, Carabobo, State of the South-West, 
Btate of the North-West, State of the Andes, Bolivar, 
* Zulia, and Falcon. The principal towns are Caracas 
kes cap.), La Guayra, Puerto Cabello, Cumana, Va- 
lencia, Maracaibo (a port opened to foreign commerce 
in 1878), Truxillo, Merida, and Bolivar.—Hist. The E. 
coast of V. was discovered by Columbus in 1498; Ojeda 
and Vespucci followed in 1499, and entering Lake Mara- 
caibo, they found an Indian village constructed on 
piles, to prevent the ill effects of inundation, and ac- 
cordingly named the place Venezuela, or Little Venice, 
a name which afterwards spread to the whole country. 
The first settlement was made at Cumana in 1520 by 
the Spaniards ; and Venezuela remained subject to Spain 
till it asserted its independence in 1811, which was fol- 
lowed by a war of nearly eleven years’ duration. Iu 
1813, it formed with New Grenada and Equador what 
‘was called the republic of Colombia. The battle of 
Carabobo, fought June 24, 1821, destroyed the Spanish 
yoke and established the new republic. In 1530, on 
the dissolution of the confederation, Venezuela becam 
an individual republic. Immigration meets with much 
encouragement, and of late years has considerably 
increased and is chiefly from Italy, but with all the 
encouragement, the number of immigrants is quite 
limited. Pop, (census of 1881) 2,070,497. 
Vengeance, 1 n. tr from venger — Lat. 
vindicare.) The infliction of pain or punishment, in 
return for an injury or offence; penal retribution: — 
frequently used, in a bad sense, to denote fierce and un- 
restricted revenge. 

With a vengeance, with great force or vehemence; 
— sometimes used ironically; as, this is friendship with 
a vengeance, (Colloq.) 

Wenge'ful, a. Revengeful; vindictive; retributive. 
We'’nial, a. [Fr. veniel, from Lat. venia, forbearance, 
pardon.) That may be overlooked, pardoned, or for- 
given; excusable; that may be allowed or permitted to 
pass without censure or punishment; as, a venial trans- 
gression. — Permitted ; allowed; as, veniat discourse, 

Venialsin. (Thenl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, 
a sin which weakens sanctifying grace, bnt does not 
take it away; itis not necessary, though commendable, 
to mention such sin in confession. Sins which take away 
sanctifying grace are termed mortal. 

Veniality, n. State or quality of being venial or for- 
givuble. 

Wemninlly. ado. In a venial manner; pardonably. 
Ve'nlalness, n. State of being excusable or purdon- 
able. 

Venice, (r2n-is.) [It. Venezia (ve- nedlꝛc- a.] A province 
of N. E. Italy, bounded S. E. and k. by the Adriatic Sea, 
and remarkable for its long series of lagoons, which, 
stretching due N. for 25 m, from the mouth of the 
Brenta to that of the Sile, occupy a considerable part of 
the old bed of the Piave. These lagoons contain numer- 
ous xmall islands (on some of which the city of Venice 
itself stands) that are separated from the open sea by a 
peninsula which is partly composed of the alluvium 
Drought down by the rivers, and partly of the sand 
thrown up by the waves. Being, however, intersected by 
both artificial and natural channels, access to the coast, 
as well as to the capital, is thereby obtained. Prod. All 
kinds of cereals, with rice, maize, hemp, silk, and wine. 
Pop. 294,450.—The Gute or Venice is formed by the Adri- 
atic on the N.E. coast of Italy, bounded by the Brenta 
and the Piave. 

Venice, a celebrated city of N.E. Italy, cap. of the above 
prov. and of the furmer Venetian republic, situate near 
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the northern extremity of the Adriatic, 70 m. W. of 
Trieste; Lat. 45° 20’ 9” N., Lon. 12° 20’ 2” E. The city 
is built entirely on piles driven into about eighty small 
islands situated in the shallow waters of the Buy of V., 
aud known as the lagoons, a kind of lake shut out from 
the deeper water of the Adriatic Sea, Ly a ridge or long 
but interrnpted belt of sund and earth called the Lit- 
turale, which extends about two miles from the shore, 
shutting in all the islands and lagoons from the Adriatic 
Sea. A modern viaduct, supported on 222 arches, part 
of the Verona and Venice railway, has lately united the 
contivent with the Littorale or protecting beach of the 
city. The eighty islands on which the city is butit are 
separated from ench other by narrow channels, which 
serve the purpose of thoroughfares, being constantly 
traversed by gondolas (Fig. 1179), a light river-boat, 
answering the purpose of cabs and omnibuses, and de- 
positing passengers at any house or building at which 
they may desire to alight. The whole series of islands 
are connected with each other by means of 450 bridges. 
Some of the islands are large enough to have what may 
be regarded as two or three short streets with intersect- 
ing lanes or alleys, but in general they only present 
blocks of buildings, having river fronts, according to the 
direction of the canal, or the water frontage of the isle. 
The longest and most important street in V., the Mer- 
ceria, is only fifteen feet wide; Carriages and horses are 
unknown in V., the gondola being the universal means 
of transit to those going from shop to shop or house tu 
house. V. is nearly eight miles in circumference, con- 
tains about 28,000 houses, and is divided into two parts 
by the Grand Canal, or Canal Grands, Over this canal 
there is ouly one bridge, that of the Rialto (Fig. 2571), 
the most magnificent bridge in Venice, consisting of a 
single arch 90 feet in span and 24 feet in height, built 
of marble in 1590. Two ranges of shops divide its upper 
surface into three narrow parallel streets. Venice 
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gan with the dawn of the 9th century. In 1133, the 

Joge Sebastiano received from Pope Alexander III. the 
title of Sovereign of the Adriatic, in consequence of a 
signal victory gained by the Venetian galleys over the 
fleet of the e when, further to mark his joy at 
the victory, the Pope flung into the gulf a ring of great 
cost, a8 a mark of gratitude —a custom afterwards an- 
nually followed by the Doges, who, in great state, 
dropped a rich riug into the sea; this ceremony was 
Guled, espousing or wedding the Adriatic. In the reign 
of Giovanni, in 1280, gold was first coined in Venice, the 
coin from the ducal dignity of the prinos being called a 
ducat. Venice at this time was at the height ot its glory 
as the first maritime and commercial state in Europe, 
as the most prosperous of nations, and asa leading mili- 
tary and Political: power. Jealous of the rising influence 
of the republic of Genoa, already encroaching on the 
commerce of the east, which V. considered as her exclu- 
sive monopoly, she for more than a century carried on 
a harassing war with her rival, sometimes with serious 
loss, at others with advantage. In 1396, Genua placed 
herself under the dominion of the king of France, and 
therefore ceased to have a separate existence as an ene- 
my of the republic. The greatest part of the 15th 
century was passed in repeated wars with the Turks, 
who captured many of her Greek and Ionian islands, 
especially Cyprus, and large portions of Dalmatia. When 
the commerce of V. became annihilated by the discovery 
of the route to India by the Cape, petty quarrels and 
Political jealousies occupied the Venetians, instead of 
commerce and domiuion. From this time the prestige 
of V. declined, and her power gradually sank as a state 
till, on the occupation of Italy by the armies of the 
French Republic, V.— after an independent existence 
of thirteen hundred years—without striking a blow be- 
came a part of Napoleon's Cisalpine republic, and after- 
wards of the Italian kingdom, At the Congress of Vienna, 
1515, V. was annexed to Austria. The city and territory 
were ceded to, and incorporated with, the kingdom of 
Italy in 1866. Pop. (1850) 131.278. 

Venice, in Illinois, a post-village of Madison co., on the 
Mississippi, abt. 6 m. N. of St. Louis. ` 

Venice, in Michigan, a township of Shiawassee co.; 
pop. abt. 700. 

Venice, in New Fork, a post-village of Cayuga co., 16 
m. 8. of Auburn; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Venice, in Ohio, a twp. of Seneca co.; pop. abt. 2,600. 

Veni're, Veni're fa’cias. (Lat., cause to-come.] 
(Law) A writ directed to the sheriff, commanding him 
to cause to come from the body of the county, before 
the court from which it issued, on some day certain and 
therein specified, a certain number of qualified citizens 
who are to act as jurors in the said court. — Bouvier. 

Ve'ni Sane'ti Spir'itus. [Lat., Come, Holy Ghost.] 
(Eccl.) The name given in the Roman Catholic Church 
lo a sequence in the office of the mass for Whit-Sunday. 
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is regarded as one of the finest cities in Europe. and was 
for many centuries the capital of the first maritime and 
commercial state in the world. It consequently con- 
tains proportionally a larger number of public buildings 
and palatial residences than any other city in Europe: 
among the most celebrated of its national edifices, first 
mention must be given to that stupendous building, the 
pride and glory of V., the ducal palace of St. Mark. 
with the cathedral of St. Marco (Figs. 300, 843, and 
1179), forming three sides of a square, the grandest and 
most imposing quarter of all the city. The square of 
St. Mark — with its arcades, its fine and elegant shops 
and cafés, the vast grandeur of its dncal residence cou- 
taining all the chambers of state, audience, and judica- 
ture, and its magnificent cathedral — presents a picture 
of grandeur aud beauty unequalled by any capital in 
Europe. The Bridge of Sighs (Ie dei Sospiri) (Fig. 
1422) stretches across the canal called the Riv Palazzo, 
and communicates between prisons on the east, and the 
Doge's palace on the west bank of the canal. It isa 
covered gallery; and prisoners, when led to execution, 
passed from their cells across this gallery to the palice, 
to hear sentence of death passed upon them, and then 
were conducted to the scene of death between the red 
columns. Few cities in Italy are richer in works of pic- 
torial art than V.; some of the masterpieces of Titian, 
Tintoretto, Paul Veronese. and the other great chiefs of 
the Venetian school, are to be found in all the churches 
of this extraordinary city. The library (a fine marble 
structure (Fig. 1419), containing 120,000 vols. and 10,000 
MSS.), the musenm, and cabinet of curiositics of St. 
Mark's, are regarded as the finest in Europe. The arse- 
nal and dockyard are esteemed as worthy objects of at- 
traction; the latter, in the palmy days of V., contained 
forty line-of-battle ships, twelve of them three-deckers, 
with arms for 150,000 men, 4.000 pieces of ordnance, and 
an immense amount of naval and military stores, with 
provision and every requisite to maintain its reputation 
as one of the first commercial and maritime states in 
the world. For many centuries, in the Middle Ages, V. 
had the monopoly of all the glass sold to Europe; but 
this has long since passed away, and its chief trade is 
now confined to the manufactnre of mirrors, jewelry, 
artificial pearls, silks, velvets, and porcelain.—The fonn- 
dation of V. was laid in 421, as a place of refuge during 
the invasion of Italy by Attila. In 697 took place the 
estublishinent of an elective prince or Doge, with the 
appellation of Serene Highness— Paoluccio Anafesto 
being the first Doge or Duke of V. At first the power 
of the Doge was absolute, but in time restrictions were 
placed on his rule, till eventnally he became a mere 


Venison, (vèn’zn,) n. (Fr. venaison, from Lat. venatio, 
a hunting.) The flesh of beasts or gume, or of such 
wild animals as are taken in the chase, particularly 
those of the cervine or deer kind. 

Venloo’, a strong town of Holland, prov. of Limburg, 
on the Maas, 40 m. from Maestricht. It has a commo- 
dions port, and is conveniently situated for trade. Pop. 
8,000. 

Ven’om, n. Fr. venin ; Lat renẽnum. ] Poison; matter 
injurious or destructive to life; as, the venom emitted 
by a rattlesnake.— Hence, analogically, malice; spite; 
malignity; vindictive animus; as, the venom of a re- 
taliatory harangue. 

—r.a. Toenvenom; to infect with poison. (k.) 

Ven’omous, a. [Fr. venimeuz ; Lat. venéndsus.) Fall 
of, or charged with, venom or poisonous virus; noxious 
to animal life; as, the venomous bite of a cobra-capello. 
—Hence, malignant; noxions ; mischievous; malicious; 
spiteful; as, a venomous brood, a venomous lampooner, 
a renomous tongue. 

Ven/omously, adv. In a venomous manner. 

Ven’/omousness, n. Quality of being venomous. 

Veno'sa, a town of S. Italy, on the river Ofanto, 23 m. 
from Potenza. It is the birth-place of Horace. Pop. 6,714 

Venose’, a. ( Bot.) Veiny, as in reticulated leaves. 

Venosity, (-nds’-,) n. (Med.) See SUPPLEMENT, 

Venous, (ré’niis,) a. [Fr. veineuæ; Lat. venosus.) Per. 
taining or having reference to a vein, or to veins; con- 
tained in veins; as, venous blood, in distinction from 
arterial Wood, 

( Bot.) Marked with, or characterized by, veins ; venose. 

Vent, n. [Fr. fente, from Lat. Andere, to cleave] A 
cleft; a small aperture; a hole or passage for air or 
other fluid to escape; as, the vent of a barrel. — Hence, 
the anus of birds. 

(Mil.) The touch-hole of a fire-arm; in artillery, the 
hollow channel in a piece of ordnance through which 
the flame is communicated to the charge of powder for 
its ignition. 

(Mach.) In steam-boilers, the eectional area of the 
calorimeter.— Hence also, figuratively, passage from 
secrecy to publicity: way of escape from confinement 
or privacy; utterance; emission; as, the rent of lan- 
gunge, the rent of anger. 

To give vent to, to allow to escape; to give egress to; 
to let out; as, he gave vent to his spleen. — To take vent, 
to become disclosed or public; as, the plot took vent be- 
forehand. 

—v.n. To let out at a cleft, or small opening. — To iet 
out, as from privacy or confinement; to utter; to put 
forth; to publish; as, to rent the overflowings of one’s 
fancy. 

Venta. n. [Sp.] A poor inn on a rond. 

Ven'tail,n. The visor or aventaille of a helmet. 


cipher and symbol of anthority in the hands of the fa- 
mous Council of Ten. The prosperity and power of V. be- 
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| Venta’na, (Sierra,) a mountain of the Argentine 
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Repnblic (Fig. 184). 320 m. 8.W. of Buenos Ayres, 3,500 ft. 
high; Lat. 38° 6’ 8, 

Venter. n. Que who gives vent; one who discloses or 
puts forth, 

—{Lat.) (Anat.) The lower part of the abdomen.— The 
uterus. — The belly of a muscle. 

(Law.) The wife; for example, a man has three 
children by the first, and one by the second venter. 

Vent'-hole. u. A small orifice or vent for the passage 
of air or other fluid; as, the rent- Hole of a cask. 

Ven'tiduet, n. [From Lat. ventus, wind, and ductus, 
a leading.) A pipe, duct, or passage for the ventilation 
of rooms. 

Ven'tilate, v. a. Fr. ventiler ; Lat. ventilo, ventilũtum. ] 
To fan, as with a gentle wind; to supply with fresh air: 
to canse the air to pass through; to open and expose 
to the free passage of air or wind; as, to rentíilate a 
room. — To fan; to winnow, — To sift and examine; to 
bring to light for examination or discussion; to make 
public: as, to ventilate a project or novel idea. 

Ventila'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. ren/ilutio.] Act of 
ventilating, or state of being ventilated: act or opera- 
tion of supplying houses, mines, or other confined places 
with a necessary quantity of fresh air, so as to maintain 
the atmosphere in such places in a uniform state of 
purity ; free exposure to air. — Act of fanning or win- 
nowing. as grain, for the purpose of freeing from chaff 
and dust.— Act of sifting and examining by exposure 
to public serntiny or discussion; a giving vent or ex- 
pression to; as, the rentilulion of thoughts or intentions. 

Wewttilntive. a. Pertaining or relating to, or adapted 
to promote, ventilation; ventilating; as, ventilutive 
appliances. 

Ven'tilator, n. Any contrivance or apparatus for 
promoting or regulating ventilation. 

Ventose’, a. From Lat. ventus, wind.] Windy; flatulent. 

n. See CALENDAR, ĝ 6. 

Ven‘tral.a. [Fr., from L. Lat. ventralis, pertaining to 
the belly.) (Anat) Noting the parts or aspect of the 
region of the belly. 

(Bot.) Denoting connection with the anterior surface ; 
as, a rentra/ suture. 

Ventral fin. (Zodl.) That fin, in fishes, which lies 
between the anus and the throat, as distinguished from 
the dorsal fin. 

Ven'triele. n. [Fr. ventricule, from Lat. renter, the 
belly.] (Anat.) A term applied to cavities of the brain 
and heart, especially the two belonging to the latter 
organ, 

Ven'tricose, Ven'tricous, (us.) a. (Zoäl.) Tu- 
dicating ú part which bellies ont as if filled with air. 

(Bot.) Noting an unequal distention of certain organic 
parts, as the corolla of many labiate and personate 
plants. 

Ventrie’ular, a. Pertaining or relating toa ventricle. 

Ventriculous, (-trik’i-lus,) a. Somewhat distended, 

Ventrilocation, (-ki’shon,) n. Same as VENTRILO- 
dis. J. v. 

Ventriloquial, (-ld’kweal,) a. Belonging to ven- 
trilognism. 

Ventriloquism, (-fril’o-kwizm,) n. (Lat, renter, the 
belly, and /oquor, to speak.] Act or art of speaking as 
from the belly; or, act, art, or practice of speaking, or 
uttering sounds, in such a manner that the voice ap- 
pears to come, not from the person, but from some 
place, ns from ontside the door of the room, or from 
down the chimney, &. The art seems to consist in fill- 
ing the lungs with air, and then employing the vocal 
organs of the throat in pronunciation, with as little 
movement as possible of the lips, month, or tongue. 

VentriVoquist, (-Awist,) n. One who practises ven- 
triloquism. 

Ventriloquize, (-kwiz,) v.a. To practise ventrilo- 
qnism. 

Ventriloquons, (-kiiis,) a. Ventriloquial. 

Ventriloquy.n. Same as VENTRILOQUISM. q. v. 

Venture, (rén(yur,) n. (Fr. aventure, trom Lat. renio, 
ventus, venturus, to ely A hazard: the risking of 
something upon an event which cannot be forecast with 
certainty; any undertaking depending upon chance or 
liable to jeopardy; us. u bold renture.—A bap; a chance; 
luck; contingency; an event that is not, or cannot be, 
forecast or foreseen.—A stake; a risk; anything put to 
hazard or chance; — especially, a shipment of goods in 
the nature of a sea risk: as, the proceeds of a successful 
renture.—Ala renture, at stake or hazard; contingent 
on circumstances: without foreseeing the end or issue; 
as, one buys certain railroad scrip at a renture, 

r. u. To maken venture: to run a hazard or risk: as, 
to renture goods in a sea-going ship.— To dare; to ad- 
venture; to expose one’s self to chance or uncertainty ; 
to have courage or presumption to do, undertake, or say ; 
as, to venture to pop the question to a lady. 

In venture at, on, or upon, toattempt withont positive 
forecast or anticipation of success; as, the undertaking 
we ventured on hus proved successful, : 

—v.a. To put to venture or chance; to risk or hazard; 
ar, to venture one’s self in a steam-boat.— To put or 
send on a donbtful venture or risky speculation; as, to 
rentur? n shipment of sugar to Barbadoes, 

Ven‘turer.n One who ventures or undertakes a risk. 

Ven‘turesome, Ven'turous. (vs.) a. Adventur- 
ous; bold; daring; intrepid; self-reliant. 

Ven‘turesomeness, n. Quality of being venturous 
or veuturesome. 

Venne, (ren.) n. [O. Fr. risne; Lat. vicinia, neigh- 

| (Law) In [civil actions, the V. is the county 

he action is to be tried, which is specified in 

all material allegations in the pleadings; it need not be 
the connty in which the fect took place, except in what 
are called local actions. It can be changed, i. e, the 
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trial may be directed to take place in another cotinty, 
either by consent of the parties, or by special order of the 
court ora judge. on the gronnd of material evidence, 
apprehended unfairness of trial, and the like. In crim- 
inal proceedings, the general rule is that the offence 
must on the face of the indictment appear tu have been 
committed within the jurisdiction of the court before 
whoin the prisoner is tried, but many modifications of 
this rule have been introduced in the several States. 


Ven'‘ulose, a. [Lat. renulu, a small vein.) (Bot.) Fur- 


nished with veinlets. 


Ve'nus. (Myth) The Roman goddess of beauty, the 


mofher of love, the queen of laughter, the mistress 
of the graces and of pleasures, identified with the 
Greek Aphrodite. She arose from the sea near the 
island ot Cyprus, or Cythera, and was carried to Olym- 
pus, where all the gods admired her beauty, Jupiter 
attempted to gain her affections, but V. refused, and the 
god, to punish her obstinacy, gave her in marriage to 
his ugly son Vulcan. The power of F. over the heart 
was fortified by a girdle, called zone by the Grecks, 
and cestus by the Romans. This girdle gave beauty, 
grace, aud elegance, when worn even by the most de- 
formed; it excited love, and kindled extinguished 
flames. V. gained the prize of the golden apple ot dis- 
cord from Pallas and Juno (see PARIS), and rewarded 
her impartial judge with the hand of the fairest woman 
in the world. The worship of F. was universally estab- 
lished; statnes and temples were erected to her in every 
kingdom, The rose, the myrtle. and the apple, were 
sacred to her; and, among birds, the dove, the swan, and 
the sparrow, were her favorites. She ix generally repre- 
sented with her son Cupid, on a chariot drawn by doves. 
The figure of V. was a favorite subject of ancient sculp- 
tors. One of the most famous specimens extaut, and 
certainly the finest relic of ancient art, is the V. de Me- 
dict, preserved in the celebrated Tribune at Florence. 
Itis a nnde statue, 4 feet 1114 inches in height, without 
the plinth. The face has little expression, and not much 
beauty, the valne of the work consisting almost entirely 
in its proportions. It was found in 1680, in eleven pieces, 
in the ruins of the villa of Hadrian, near Tivoli, and is 
the production of Cleomanes, the son of Apollodorus, an 
Athenian sculptor, said to have lived 200 B.c The right 
arm and the lower half of the left arm, wanting, have 
been restored by Bandinelli. The V. of Milo, iu the Lou- 
vre, at Paris. was discovered in the island of Milo, and is 
supposed to be a copy of the W. of Cos, by Praxiteles. 
In 1877, the arms of this famous statue were reported 
us discovered in Milo, within a few feet of tie spot where, 
in 1820, the statne was found, but their autheuticity is 
generally doubted. r 

(Astron.) The planet which is nearest to the earth, and, 
with the exception of Mercury, nearest to the sun. ., 
like Mercury. from the orbit being entirely within that 
of the earth, is never more than a certain angular dis- 
tance from the sun; her greatest angular distance or 
elongation being from 45° to 41912, Her mean apparent 
diameter is 169”, but varies from 9°6” to 61:27. The real 
diam. is 975 that of the earth, or abt. 7,700 m., aud the 
volume is ‘927 of that of the earth. V. revolves on its 
axis in abt. 23h, 21m. 78. Its light and heat are to that 
of the earth as 1,911 to 1,0009. The density is very nearly 
that of the earth, “he velocity with which it moves in 
its orbit is abt. 80,000 m. an honr. It exhibits phases 
like the moon, and its variations in brightness in differ- 
ent parts of its orbit are very remarkable. The transits 
of F. are of very rare occurrence, taking place alter- 
nately. at the very unequal but regularly recurring in- 
tervals of 3.122, 8,105, 8.122, &c., years in succession, and 
always in June or December. See VENUS, page 2467. 

(Zo6l.) See VENERIDÆ. 

Venus's Chariot. (Zoiil.) See HYALEA. — Venus's Fly- 
trap. (Bat) See Dion#a.— Venus’s Looking-glass. 
(Bot.) See SPECULARIA. — Venus’s Slipper. (Zoil.) See 
CARINARIA.— Venus’s Hair-stme. (Min.) See Supp'r. 

Vera, (vai’ra,) a seaport of Spain, 40 m. frum Lorca, on 
the Mediterranean; pop. 9,236. 


Weracious, (-rd’shus,) a. Fr. vrai, from Lat. reraz, 


reracis —- reruns, trne.) Truthful; observant of truth; 
hatitnally given to speak truth; as, n reractous individ- 
ual. — Chareeterized by truth or veracity; not false; as, 
n reracious history. 

Vera’‘ciously. adr. Truthfully: with veracity. 

Veracity, (-ris'i-te,) n. (Fr réracité | Habitual truth, 
or constant observance of truth: truthfulness. 

Vera Cruz. („ ra-.) in Mexico, a S. E. State, bor- 
dering on the Gulf of Mexico: Lat. between 17° 30 and 
2-9 la’ N, Lon. 9, 30’ and 9989 W.; area, 27,5! 

Rivers, Tampico, San Jaan or Alvarado, and H 

co. Lagoons are numerous, of which the principal are 
the Taminyua and the Tampico. Surface, low and sandy 
along the coast, but diversified in the interior, where 
the volcanic mountain peak Orizaba has an elevation 
of 17.374 ft.; sol, fertile. Climate, almost pestilential 
along the coast, but healthy in the interior. Prod, 
Muize, barley, cotton, sugar, wheat, tobacco, sarsaparilla, 
vanilla, oranges, bananas, pine-apples, dye-woods, &c 
Cap Vera Cruz. Pop. (Almanac of Gotha, 1882) 504,970. 

—A senport-town, cap, of the above state, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, 185 m. E. of Mexico; Lat. 199 11° N., Lon, 96° 87 
W. Though situated ina lowand unhealthy plain, it bas 
A fine appearance: the streets and squares are regularly 
Taid ont, the houses are mostly built of stone, and the 
harbor, Which affords but little protection from the N. 
winds, is detended by the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, 
on an island at its entrance, which has also a lighthouse 
with a revolving light 59 ft above the sea. Its com- 
merce has declined of late years, having been transferred 
principally to Tampico. V. C. was founded in the 16th 
century pear the place where Cortez landed. It was 
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taken by the French in 1829, and by the Americans an 
der Gen. Scott in 1847. Pop (1882) 14,000, 

Vera Crug, in Missouri, n post-village, cap. of Douglas 
co., abt, 55 m. E. S E. of Springfield. 

Veragua, (0-7-a/'giwah,) a town of the U. States of 
Colombia, cap. of a prov. of same name, 125 m. W. S. W. 
of Panama, Pop. 6,000. 

Veranda. Verandah, n. | Hind. Luramuda.]( Arch.) 
A kind of open portico, or n sort of light, external gal- 
lery or colounade in front of a building, with a sloping 
Toot ported on slender pillars, aud frequently partly 
inclosed in front with littice-work. 

Vera Paz, n prov. of Guatemala, between Lat. 16° and 
180 N., Lon. 80° 30’ and 91° W., with a cap. of the same 
name on the Rio Coban. 

Vern'trin. Vera trina, Vera'trine, n. (Chem. 
See V ERATRUM. 

Verua'trum. u. (Bol.) A genus of the order Melan- 
tige. V. album, found from Canada to Georgia, is the 
white hellebore, a medicinal plant, the rhizomes of 
which contain the alkaloids veratria and jervine. White 
hellebore is u narcotic acid poison; it has been employed 
externally as an errhine and tor destroying vermin; and 
internally, as a purgative and anodyne in gout. The 
rhizome of V. viride, American, green, or swamp helle- 
bore, is now much employed as an arterial sedative in in- 
flammatory affections. Similar qualities nre said to exist 
in V. sabadilla, a native of Mexico and the W Indies, 

Verb, n. [Lat. verbum, a word.] (Gram.) That part of 
speech in which a subject is conceived under certain rela- 
tions of mood or mode, and tense or time. The V is the 
most interesting, as it is also the most important, of the 

arts of speech. By means of changes or modifications, 
t expresses the various conditions of voice, mood, tense, 
number, and person. V. ure active, passive, or neuter, 
according as they express doing, snfferiug, or a mere 
state or condition. They are trunsitire or intransitive, 
according as the action expresseu by the V. passes, or 
does not pass, to an object. The latter comprise neuter 
and paxsive V. The moods or modes are the ways in 
which the predicate is brought into relation to the sub- 
ject, whether it is given as necessary, real, or possible, 
These are the indicative, subjunctive, and imperative, 
The infinitive and participles are not strictly modes, 
though often clused as such, The tenses are those 
modifications of the V. by which time is denoted. The 
simple tenses are the present, past, aud fwure; but most 
languages admit of other tenses, as the imperfect, plu- 
perfect, Suture, Ac. The numbers are the singular 
and plural (in Greek also the dual); and the persons 
are the first, second, and third, in both numbers; 
as J. thou, he, she, or it; we, you, they. As respects 
their origin, V. are primitive or deriratire. They are 
also regular or irregular, according as they conform to 
or deviate from certain rules. 

Ver’bal, a. (Fr., from Lat. verbalis — verbum, a word.] 
Expressed to the ear in words; oral; spoken; not writ- 
ten; as. a verbal agreement. — Respecting words only; 
consisting in mere words; having reference to words 
rather than things: as, verbal application. — Literal; 
having word answering to word: ns,a verbal translation. 

(Gram.) Having immediate derivation from a verb; 
as, a verbal noun. 

n. (Gram.) A noun immediately derived from a verb. 

Ver’balism, (-izm,) n. Something expressed orally. 

Ver’balist, n. One who deals in words merely; one 
skilled in, or a minute critic of, words, 

Verbality.n. State or quality of being verbal. 

Verbaliza tion, u. Act of verbalizing, or state of 
being verbaulized. 

Ver’balize, v.a. To make verbal; to convert into a verb. 

Ver bally. adv. In a verbal manner; not scriptory. 

Verbas’cum, n. [Lat.] (At.) A genus of plants, 
order Scrophulariacer, having alternate leaves, and 
flowers on spikes or panicniate racemes. V thapsus, the 
Common or Grand Mullein, also called High-taper, is 
found by all roadsides in the U.S. Its leaves have emol- 


lient, demulcent, and slightly narcotic properties; its 
seeds, and those of the species V. nigrum, are gaid to be 
employed by poachers to stupefy fish, in order that they 
may be readily taken 

Verba'tim, adv. [I. Lat.] In the same words; word 
for word; as, a report rerbatim of a speech. 

Werbe ma, n. [Lat.; Fr. verine] (Hot.) The ver- 
vain, the typical genus of the order VERBENACE £. q. v. 
Verbena’cer, n. /. (t.) The Vervain family, an 
order of plants, alliance Echiales. Diac. Irregular un- 
symmetrical flowers, confluent nuts, and erect ovules.— 
The species, consisting of trees, shrubs, and herbs, are 
numerous, the greater number tropical, and several be- 
longing to the U. 8. The typical genus, Verbena, fur- 
Dishes one of the most beautiful of our garden-flowers, 
V aubletia, native of 8. America, a slender and delicate 
plant of the green-house, producing numerous, succes- 
sive clusters of rose-colored and scarlet flowers. Stem 
square, viscidly pubescent, 1-2 ft. high, with opposite 
branches and leaves. Leaves deeply cut and toothed, 
rhombic-oval,on short stalks. Flowers larger than others 
of the genus, in corymbose spikes, Bracts nearly as long 
as the calyx, narrow, permanent, downy as well as the 
calyx. The Verbena of the perfumers, so much prized 
for its lemon-like scent, is the Lemon-grass, Andropogon 
Schornanthus, from which the oil of verbena is extracted. 

Verberation, (-d’sun,)n. Fr., from Lat. rerberatio.] 
Act of verberating ; a beating, or dealing blows.—The im- 
pulse of a body productive of sound. See REVERNERATION, 

Verbe’sina, . (Hot) Av American genus of plants, 
order Asterucew, the species of which are herbs or 
shrubby plants., with leaves often decurrent, serrate, or 
lobed; heads solitary or corymbose. They a:e generally 
unimportant, 
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Verbiage, n. [Fr.] Verbosity; use of many words 
without necessity ; superabundance of words; practice 
of pleonasm. 

ver bify, v. a. [Lat. verbum, verb, and facere, to make.] 
To verbalize; to make into, or use as, a verb. 

Verbose, (-bds’,) a. [Fr. verbeux.] Abounding in words; 
nsing or containing more words than are necessary ; te- 
dious by a multiplicity of words; pleonastic; prolix. 

Verbose'ly, adv. In a wordy or prolix manner; ple- 
onastically. 

Verboseness, Verbos'ity, n. Quality of being 
verbore. 

Vercelli, (ver-chel'le,) a town of N. Italy, in Piedmont, 
at the confluence of the rivers Cervo and Sesia, 14 m. 
from Casale. The cathedral is one of the best in Pied- 
mont. Manuf. Silk and woollen fabrics. Pop. 30,345, 

Vercheres, (ver-shair’,) in prov. of Quebec, a town of 
Vercheres co.. on the St. Lawrence, 23 m. N.E. of Mon- 
treal ; . abt. 1,100; pop of co. (1871) 12,717. 

Verde. (Rio) (vair-dai.) The name of 5 rivers in Bra- 
zil, two of which flow into the São Francisco, the others 
Joining respectively the Maranhão, the Guapore, and 
the Sapucahy. 

Verdancy, (e,) n. Greenness. 

Verdant, a. [Fr. rerdoyant] Green: fresh; covered 
with grass or growing plants, — Hence, analogically. 
raw to the ways of the world; inexperienced in practi- 
cal knowledge of lite; green in sagacity or intelligence; 
gullible; easily humbugged or overreached; as, a ver- 
dant youth. (Colloq.) 

Verd-untique. (e.) n. Fr.; It. verde antico.] The 
green incrostation produced by the action of time on 
copper and brass. 

Min.) A beantiful stone of a dark-green color, with 

tches of white, and sometimes also black and red. It 
isa kind of hard breccia, was much prized by the an- 
cient Romans, and is still in zreat favor in Italy. 

Verdantly, adv. Ina verdant manner. 

Verden, (vair'dn,) a town of Germany, in Hanover, on 
the Aller, 53 m. from Hamburg: pop. 5,741. 

Verdi. Giuseppe, (vair’d,) a celebrated Italian com- 
poser, the son of an inn-keeper, B. at Rancola, in the 
former duchy of Parma, 1814. He received his first les- 
sons from an organist in Milan, where he resided from 
1833 till 1836: studied diligently under Lavinga, and in 
1839 published his curliest work, a musical drama, en- 
titled Oberto di San Bonifazio. His principal sampo: 
sitions are serions operas, and the Lombardi, one of his 
first productions, made a strong impression throughout 


Fig. 2572. — VERDI. 
Italy, and laid the foundation of his fame. 
known works are: I Lombardi, Ernani, I Due Foscari, | 
Attila, Macbeth, I Masnaieri, Luisa Miller, Nabucod- 
onosor, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, La Traviata, Un Bullo in 
Maschera, Don Carlos, and Aïda (1872); some of which 
bave attained a very high degree of popularity through 


His best 


out Europe and in this country. 's orchestration is 
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sulphate or nitrate of copper by lime, the precipitate! 
being ground up with an excess of lime; green verditer 
is formed by sea-salt aud blue vitriol, or sulphate of 
copper. 

Verditure, (vir'de-tyoor,)n, The palest shade of green. 

Ver'doy, a. (Her) Denoting a border charged with 
leaves, fruits, flowers, and the like. 

Verdun, (vatr’doon,) n fortified town of France, dept. of 
Meuse, 26 m. from Bar-le-Duc. It has a bishop's palace, 
a military hospital, and a public library. It carries on 
manufactures of famous liqueurs and confectionery. It 
was taken by the Prussians in 1792 und 1871, Pop. 12.928. 

Verdure, (rerd'yur,) n. [Fr., from Lat. virco, to be 
green.) Greenness; green; freshness or verdancy of 
vegetution. 

Verd’urous, a. Covered with verdure or vegetation. 

Ver’galoo, Vir’galoo, n. A choice variety of pear. 

Verge, (vérj,) n. [Fr.; It. vérga, from Lat. virya, a 
twig.a sprout.) A rod, or something in the form of a 
rod or staff, borne as an emblem of authority; the mace 
of a dean; as, a silver verge. — Brink; edge; border; 
margin; the extreme side or end of anything which has 
some extent of length; as, the verge of a precipice, the 
terge of life, on the verge of noon, the verge of proba- 
bility, &c. 

( Hort.) The outside rim of a border.—The grassy ex- 
ternal margin of a parterre. 

1 In Gothic architecture, a small ornamental 
shaft. 

(Horol.) The spindle of the balance - wheel of a watch. 

Verge, v. n. [Lat. verga, to turn, to incline.) To in- 
cline from the horizontal course or direction; to bend; 
to slope: to tend downward; as, a wall verges from the 
perpendicular.— To tend; to approach ; to border upon ; 
as, he is verging on the grand climacteric of man’s life. 

Verge’-board, n. (Arch.) Same as BARGE-BOARD, q. v. 

Vergeney, u. Act of coming into proximity with. 

( Optics.) The reciprocal of the focal distance of a lens, 
used as a measure of the divergence og conveyance of a 
pencil of rays.— Llnyd. 

Vergennes, (ver-zhain’,) CHARLES GRAVIER, COUNT DE, 
a French statesman, k. at Dijon, 1717, was made minister 
of foreign affairs by Lonis XVI., and displayed the qual- 
ities of a profound statesman. He negotiated and set- 
tled the treaties of commerce (Dec.,1777) and of allinnce 
(Feb., 1778) with the U. States of America, D. 1787. 

Vergennes, in Michigan, a post-township of Kent co.; 
pop. abt. 1,600. 

Vergennes, in Vermont, a city of Addison co., on 
Otter Creek, 21 m. S. by E. of Burlington. It has au 
excellent harbor, affording sufficient depth of water for 
the largest vessels. It was an important naval depot 
during the war of 1812; anda U. States arsenal is still 
maintained there. Pop. abt. 2,000. 

Verger, (ver'jr,)n. [Fr., from verge.) In England, an 
officer who carries a white wand, as an emblem of an- 
thority, before the judges of the courts of law; also, an 
attendant npon a dignitary, as a bishop, dean, &c.—A 
pew-opener or attendant in a church; u beadle. 

Vergette, (-jel’,) n. [br] (Her.) A pallet or small 
pale; — hence, a shield divided by pallets. — Brunde. 

Vergninud.,(věrn-ye-5',) PIERRE VICTURNIEN, one of the 
most eloqnent leaders of the Girondin partyin the French 
revolution, was s.at Limoges in 1759,and was practising as 
an advocate at Bordenux, when elected to the Legislative 
Assembly, 1791. He was one of the 22 Girondists con- 
demned by the Jacobins of the revolutionary tribunal, 
and executed Oct. 31, 1793. 

Verifiable, a. That may be verified. 

Verifica'tion, n. [Fr.] Act of verifying or proving 
tu be true: or, state of being verified; act of confirming 
or establishing the authenticity of any powers granted, 
or of any transaction, by legal or competent evidence. 

Ver 'ificative, a. Tending or serving to verify. 

Verifier, n. One who verifies. 

Verify, v. d. [Fr. vérifier, from Lat. verus, true, and 
facio, to make.) To make out to be true: to prove to 
be true or correct; to confirm; to fulfil, as a promise; 
to establish the truth of; as, to verify a statement or 
prediction. — To authenticate by examination or appli- 
cation to competent evidence; as, to verify a claim. 


often disagreeably noisy, but his works abound in 
sparkling melody and in striking dramatic effects. Jl 
Trovatore was represented for the first time at Rome in 
1853, and has maintained its unparalleled popularity 
undiminished to the present time. His Rigoletto is 
highly esteemed. His celebrated Requiem Mass was 
first performed at Milan, May 23, 1874. Verdi was made 
an Italiar senator. In 1875, he was nominated a com- 
mander of the French Legion of Honor; he is also an 
associate of the Académie des Beaux Arts of Paris. He 
prepared in 1882 a new opera, in 5 acts, which is to be 
given for the first time at La Scala Theatre, in Milan. 

Verdict, n. [Lat. verum, truth, and dicn, I speak.) 
(Law.) The answer of a jury given to the court con- 
cerning the matter of fact in any cause committed to 
their trial. 

—Decision ; jndgment: opinion pronounced or declared. 

Verd ierville, in Virginia, a post-village of Orange 
co, abt. 25 m. W. of Fredericksburg. 

Verdigris, (-de-grees.) n. (Chem.) A rust of copper 
formed by a corrosion of the metal by acid. It is chemi- 
cally a diacetate of copper, and is very poisonous. It is 
used in an impnre state as a green pigment, and when | 
pure as a medicine. 

Verdigris, a river of Kansas. rises in Greenwood co., 
and enters the Arkansas River abt. 10 m, W. of Fort 
Gibson, in the Indian Territory, after a & course of 200 
m. — A township of Lyon co.; pop. abt. 350.— A town- 
ship of Woodson co. ; pop. abt. 500. 


Wer'ily, ade. [From very.) In truth or fact of a 
verity ; certainly; in a very trne, or correct manner: 
as, verily, the man is a fool. — With great or implicit 
confidence; really; veritably; truly; as, I am verily 
persuaded that things will go against us. 

Verisim’ilar, a. (Lat, verus, true, and similis, like.) 
Probably; likely; presenting the appearance of truth 
or actuality. (x.) 

Verisimilitude, n. Likeness or resemblance to 
truth; probability; likelihood; appearance or sem- 
blance of truth. 

Ver'itable, a. [Fr., from Lat. verus, true.] Actual; 
true; real; agreeable to, or accordant with, fact. 

Wer'itably, adv. Ina true manner; really. 

Ver'ity. n. [Fr. vérité; Lat. veri us.] Quality of being 
very true, real, or actual; agreeability of a statement, 
proposition, or other thing of fuct.—A true assertion or 
tenet; agreement of the words with the thoughts, 

Ver'juice, n. [Fr. rerjus—rerd, green, and jus, jnice. 
The juice extracted from green or unripe fruit. an acid 
liquor expressed from crab-apples, wild grapes, &c., used 
in sances, ragonts, and the like. 

Vermandois, (rair-man-divaw’',) an old division of 
France, in Picardy, of which St. Quentin was the capital. 

Vermeil. n. Vermilion: — principally used in poetry. 
—Silver-gilt, or gilt bronze. — Simmonds. 

(Min.) Crimson garnet, with a slight orange tinge ; 
—so called by jewellers, 
Verme’jo. Bee Rio Vermeso. 


Ver'diter, n. (Chem.) A blue pigment formed from a 


Ver'mes, n. pl. [Lat., pl. of vermis, a worm.) (Zoöl.) 
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The.name given by Linnæus to one of the classes in his 
zoblogical system, in which he included all the lower 
invertebrate animals, whether of worm-like form or not. 
This term is now altogether disused. 

Vermicelli, (ver-me-chel'i,) n. [It., from Lat. rermi- 
culus, a smal] worm.] A paste of wheat flour in the 
form of worm-like cylinders of various diameters; the 
smallest or thread-like being termed vermicelli, aud the 
larger macaroni. It is nlso cut into ribands and other 
forms, and is then called Italian paste. It in made by 
forcing the paste through small apertures in an iron 
plate, which is done by a powerful screw press. The 
most glutinous varieties of wheat are those which yield 
the fittest flour for this manufacture. 

Vermic’ular, a. [From Lat. vermiculus.] Pertain- 
ing to a worm; formed or moving like a worm. 

Vermie'ulate, v. a. [From Lat. vermiculatus.) To 
inlay in a manner to resemble the motion or the tracks 
of worms. 

Vermiculated work. (Arch.) Checkering or chan- 
nelling formed in masonry as an ornament, giving it 
the appearance of having been eaten by worms. 

—a. Worm-like in shape or appearance; covered with 
worm-like elevations of surface.—Crawling or creeping 
after the manner of a worm ;— hence, insinuating; 
creeping. 

Vermicula’tion, n. [Lat. vermiculatio.) Act or 
operation of moving in the form or manner of a worm; 
continnation of motion from one part to another, asin 
the peristaltic motion of the intestines. — Act of form- 
it Z so as to resemble the motion of a worm, 

Ver’'micule, n. (Lat. vermiculus.| A little worm, 

Vermic'ulite, n. [From Lat. vermis, worm, and Gr. 
lithos, stone.| (Min.) A fine scaly variety of Pyroscle- 
rite, resembling Tale in appearance, nud composed of 
micaceous plates cemented together Dy a whitish mat- 
ter; it isa hydrated bisilicate of magnesia, protoxide 
of iron, and alumina. When heated to redness it divides, 
with a vermicular motio, into threads, as if it were a 
muss of small worms; hence the name. It is found in 
Vermont, and at Milbury, Mass. 

Vermiform, a. [Fr., from Lat. vermis, and forma, 
form.] Presenting the form or shape of a worm, as a 
hollow process or prolongation of the intestinum cæ- 
cum; or, asa part along the middle of the upper and 
under surfaces of the cerebellum. 

Vermifuagal, a. [Lat. vermifugus.) (Med.) Tend- 
ing to destroy vermin, or to extirpate worms. 

Vermifuge, (d,) n. (Fr., from Lat. vermis, worm, 
and fugo. to expel.| (Met) A medicine or substance 
nsed in effecting the expulsion of animal worms; un 
anthelmintic. 

Vermilion, (-mil’yun,) n. [Fr. vermillon; Lat. ver- 
milium.) (Puint.) The red sulphide of mercury, used 
as a pigment in oil and water colors. It is of a bright 
red color, inclining to yellow, of a good body, and of 
great utility in its compounds with white pigments, 

—Hence, any beautiful or bright red color; as, lips of 
vermilion. 

—v.a. To dye scarlet; to tinge or cover with a beautiful 
or delicate red, 

„A sprightly red vermilions all her face.” — Granville. 

Vermilion, a bay of Louisiana, an inlet of the Gulf 
of Mexico, Vermilion and St. Mary’s parishes, 20 m. 
long, and communicating with the Gulf through Cote 
Blanche Bay.—A river which rises near Opelousas, and 
flows S into Vermilion Bay. — A S.W. parish, bordering 
on the Gulf of Mexico; area, 1,850 sq.m. Rivers. Mer- 
mentean and Vermilion. Surface, flat. and cousists in 
part of prairies und marshes; soil, fertile. Cap. Abbe- 
ville. 

Vermilion, in Dakota Territory. a river which flows 
into the Missouri, abt. 30 m. N.W. of Sioux city.— A 
post-village, cap. of Clay co., at the mouth of the above 
river, 30 m. E. of Yankton ; pop. ubt. 300. 

Vermilion, in Jilinois, a river which rises in Living- 
ston co., and flowing N.W. enters the Illinois River near 
La Salle. — Another river formed by the junction of the 
N. Middle and 8. Forks, near Danville, in Vermilion co., 
flows S. E. entering the Wabash, 8 m. S. of Perryville, 
in Indiana. The Little Vermilion enters the Wabash 
abt. 5 m. S. of the above.— An E co., bordering on In- 
diana, and washed by Vermilion River; area, 900 sq. 
m. Surface, level; soil, fertile. Min. Stone-coal. Cap. 
Danville. Pop. (1880) 41,601. — A post-township of 
Salle co. 

Vermilion, in Indiana, a W. co., bordering on Illi- 
nois; area, 290 sq. m. Rivers, Wabash and Vermilion. 
Surface, level; soil, very fertile. Min. Iron and coal. 
Cap. Newport. Pop. (1880) 12,025.—A township of the 
above co. 

Vermilion, in Kansas, a village and township of Mar- 
shall co., abt 20 m. S.E. of Marysville. 

Vermilion, in Minnesota, a village and township of 
Dakota co., abt. 20 m. S. of St. Paul. 

Vermilion, in Ohio, a river which flows into Lake 
Erie, from Erie connty.—A township of Ashland county. 
—A post-village and township, and shipping-port of 
Erie county, on Lake Erie, 21 miles east of Sandusky 
City. 

Vermilionville, in Louisiana, a post-vill., cap. of La 
Fayette co., 60 m. S. W. of Baton Rouge; „ abt. 550. 
ver min. n. sing. and pl., (used chiefly in the pl.) [Fr 
and It vermine, from Lat. vermes, worms.] All sorts of 
small animals which are destructive to grain or other 
produce; all noxions little animals or insects, as squir- 
rela, rats, mice, grubs, flies, bugs, &c. — Hence. a con- 
temptuons term for despicable or noxious human beings. 

Ver’minate, v. n. [Lat. rerminare.] To bived vermin. 

Vermina’‘tion, n. Generation or breeding of vermin 
—A colic; a griping of the bowels. 
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Ver’minons, (-is,) a. (Fr. vermineuz.] Full of, or in- 
fested by, or adapted to breed, vermin; as, a verminous 
disposition of the body. ( Harvey.)— Caused by, or owing 
to, the presence of vermin; as, verminous disease. 

Vermip‘arous, a. (Lat: vermis, und parere, to pro- 
duce ) Bringing forth worms, 

Vermiv'orous, a. [Lat. vermis, and voro, to devour.) 
Fvediug on worms. 

Vermont’. |From Fr. verd (vert), green, and mont, 
mountain.] One of the N.E. or New England States of 
the American Union, and one of the first admitted under 
the Federal Constitution, is bounded N. by Lower Can- 
ada; E. by New Hampshire (the Connecticut River 
forming the boundary); S. by Massachusetts; and W. 
by New York and Lake Champlain. V. lies between 
Lat. 42° 44’ and 45° N., and Lon. 71° 33’ and 73° 26’ W.; 
area, 10,212 sq. m., or 6,535,680 acres. — Grn. Desc. The 
physical view of the State presents, on the whole, a hilly 
surface, diversified by valleys, elevated plateaux, and 
mountains of considerable height. The Green Mountains 
(giving name to the State), exhibit a succession of round- 
ed eminences, from 2,000 to 2.500 ft. in height, covered 
with vegetation, and cultivated to their summits. This 
range permeates the State from its 8. line in a N. direc- 
tion nearly as far as Lat. 44°, where it bifurcates into 
two chains, one of which continues N.E. to the Canadian 
frontier; while the other, trending N.E, extends to the 
point of junction of New Hampshire and Canada. The 
principal rivers watering the E. portion of the State are 
the affluents of the Connecticut, the chief of which are 
the Passumpsic, Queechy, White, Black, and Deerfield 
rivers, The 
streams forming 
the W. watershed 
— the Lamoille, 
Missisquoi, and 
Winooski — find 
their embou- 
chures in Lake 
Champlain; sev- 
eral smaller 
rivers, too, dis- 
charge their wa- 
ters into Luke 
Memphremagog, 
the 8. end of 
which lies within 
the State. The 
principal lakes, 
after the two al- 
ready mentioned, 
are those of Willoughby, Dunmore, Seymour, Austin, 
and others. The only harbor of importance within the 
limits of V, is that of Burlington, on Lake Champlain, 
a port of entry with a sufficiently commodious harbor, 
and the entrepôt of a large Canadian trade. — Geol. and 
Min. The geological formations consist of the lower 
groups of azoic and Silurian. The greater mass of the 
Green Mountains is composed chiefly of gneiss; while 
E. of this range, a bed of Devonian limestone extends 
over a width of from 20 to 30 m. Along the W. base of 
the same mountain chain, a great belt of quartz is over- 
laid by a bed of crystalline limestone (Eolian) some 
2,000 ft. in thickness. Slates, along with hematite iron, 
are found in considerable quantities near the shores of 
Lake Champlain: the latter ores affording employment 
to several blast-furnaces. Some gold deposits; lead ores, 
more or less argentiferous : manganese ; copper pyrites ; 
chromic iron: several kinds of variegated marbles; ser- 
pentine ; sonpstone ; and excellent clay for the manufac- 
ture of white stoue- ware, form the leading mineral char- 
acteristics of the State — Clim, The climate of V. al- 
though severely cold in winter, is very generally equa- 
ble and healthy; the annual average temperature rang- 
ing from — 17° to + 92°.—Snil, Veget., de. The soilof V. 
is generally a rich loam. most productive where it over- 
lays the limestone strata, but in all places sufficiently 
fertile for most of the demands of agriculture. The 
hilly regions afford excellent pasturage, and the pro- 
portion of unimprovable land is less than in other moun- 
tainous States. Hemlock, fir, and spruce very generally 
clothe the more elevated tracts; while onk, beech, sugar 
maple, pine, hickery, elm, birch, basswood, and butter- 
nut are plentiful on the plateaux and lower lands; cedar 
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SCEVE OF THE BATTLE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN (Sept. 13, 1814). 


The island in the centre is Crab Island; the other is Valcour 
Island, near which Benedict Arnold's famous naval battle was 
fuuxbe iu 1776. Tue bills in the distance are the Adirondack Mts. 
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too, is abundantly found in the swampy localities. Zod?. 
The wild fauna of V. comprises the lynx, wild-cat, pan- 
ther, raccoon, fox, wolf, elk, deer, black bear, rabbits, 
and squirrels; the moose is found in the extreme N. of 
the State, and birds(including most of the species found 
in New England) exist in great numbers. Numerous 
varieties of fish swarm in immense quantities in the 
various lakes and rivers. Several species both of ven- 
omous and innocuous serpents are also found in parts of 
the State.—Agric. V. takes rank as perhaps the most 
exclusively agricultural of the N. States; and, in propor- 
tion to her pop., produces more wool, live-stock, maple- 
sugar, dairy produce, hay, hops, and potatoes, than any 
other State in the Union. As a large proportion of the 
land is better adapted to grazing than to tillage, the 
rearing of live-stock is a prominent feature of AINE 
economy, and the horses, cattle, sheep, and swine rai 

in the State are well known for their superior quality. 
The agricultural operations of V. during the year 1 
were classified thus: 


Amount | Acres in | Total value 
of crop eac crop. of crop. 
66,300} $1,279,136 
20,955, 
5,692 
99,548 
10,883, 
17.420 
35,140) £ 
1,182,030 1,094,420) 12,293,112 


a eee. 1,940,358 $18,022,847 


Products. 


Barley . 
Buckwheat 
Potatoes. 
Hay.. 


— 


The above mentioned crops yielded, on an average, the 
following results per acre: Corn, 32 bush.; wheat, 15; 
rye, 18; oats, 32; barley, 28°3; buckwheat, 20; pota- 
toes, 141; hay, 1°08 tons. Average cash value of farm 
roducts (excluding live-stock, garden stuffs, and roots), 
pisas per acre. Returns of live-stock, for the year 
1880, presented the following statistica: Horses, 77,400, 
valued at $4,748,490; milch cows, 200,887 -= $4,881,554; 
oxen, and other cattle, 125,235 = $2,696,310; sheep, 
508.572 = $1,688,459; hogs, 49,400 = $406,562. Thus ex- 
hibiting a valuation in the aggregate of $14,221,375.— 
Manuf. There has been, of late years, a considerable 
advance in the manufacturing status of V. owing to 
the development of the slate and marble deposits, the 
porcelain manufacture, and the smelting and working 
of iron in its various applications, V., however, cannot 
be said to figure as a fabricating State, when brought 
into comparison with her more immediate neighbors. 
In 1880, she had 10 cotton-mills in working operation, 
running 55.088 spindles, which during that year con- 
sumed 7,404 bales of cotton; woollens, iron (wrought and 
unwrought), steam-engines and machinery, agricultural 
implements, Jeather, and bread-stuffs, monopolize the 
residue of her manufacturing interests, if we except the 
production of lumber — an important feature in the in- 
dustrial economy of the State. We shall be, perhaps, 
under the mark, if we estimate the total annual valne 
of the raw material and wrought wares produced in V.. 
at $8,000,000 in round figures. — Pol. Div. The State is 
divided iuto 14 counties, as follows : 
Addison, Essex, Lamoille, 
Bennington, Franklin, Orange, 
Caledonia, Grand Isle, Orleans, 
Chittenden, Rutland, 
Cities and Towns. The principal centres of trade and 
le are Montpelier (State cap.), Burlington, 
utland, Windsor, Brattleborough, Bennington, St. 
Johnsbury, St. Alban's, Middlebury, Manchester, and 
Woodstock. — Gort , Const., dc. The original State con- 
stitution of F. — approaching nigher to n pure democ- 
racy than most others — was adopted in 1777, and was 
framed on that of Pennsylvania. It was revised in 1786, 
and again in 1793, when, with some slight modifications, 
it assumed its present form. Another amendment was 
made in 1828, when some restriction was placed over the 
electoral franchise. In 1836, a senate wus established; 
in lieu of the gubernatorial council of 12 members which 
had previously, in conjunction with a house of repre- 
sentatives, formed the mixed legislative and executive 
power. In 1850, a constitutional amendment orduined 
the election of all legal State functionaries by popular 
suffrage instead of by the legislature, as hnd been the 
practice heretofore, The execntive is vested ina governor 
(salary $1,000), lieut.-governor (who is ex-officio president 
of the Senate), and treasurer, elected by the people ; secre- 
tary of State, and various other officers chosen by the leg- 
islature, or by the board of education. The legislature 
elect consisted, Sept. 7, 1880, of 30 senators, and 236 
resentutives, meeting on the 2d Thursday in Oct. Every 
male citizen of the U. States, 21 years of age, and of 
good character, who shall have been a resident of the 
State one year, may exercise the franchise in respect to 
all elective officers. The judiciary consists of a chief- 
judge of the Supreme Court and 5 puisne judges, be- 
sides 2 assistant county judges. The apportionmen 
reached after taking the census of 1880 has reduced F. 
to 2 representatives in the National Congress, and ther 
fore to 4 votes in the electoral college.— Finances, The 
State of F. is free from debt. Her assets, at the close} 
of the fiscal year 1880, amounted to $235,074.35, made 
up of $213,840.82 ready cash in the treasury and in 
banks, $17,375.79 due from savings-banks taxes, an 
$3,857.74 due on State tax of the preceding year. He 
aggregate liabilities at the same date were $185,971.69: 
of which sum $135,500 of the Agricultural College fund 
will not fall due before 1890; and $11,516.96 due to the 
towns. The State receipts for the yeur ending August 
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Washington, 
Windham, 
Windsor. 
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Ist 1881, amounted to $305,520.33, and the expenditures 
to $415,048.89. The amount of taxable property as 
assessed was: real, 802, 487, 102; personal, $46,896,967, 
The number of depositors in the savings-banks in 1881 
was 34,869, whose deposits amounted in the aggregate to 
$9,075,314.39. In 1880, there were in the Stute 46 na, 
tional banks, with a paid-in capital of $8,945,370; 5 
State banks, with a paid-in capital of $350,000: and 16 
savings-banks.— Rai/roads. On Jan. 1, 1881, the lines of 
railroad already constructed, or in course of completion, 
gave a return of 917 m., of which 911 were open to public 
traffic, the total cost of construction and equipment 
amounting to $36,347 ,644.— Relig., Educ. Religious wor- 
ship is represented in V. by churches belonging to 
nearly every denomination of belief; but the most nu- 
merous are the Congregationalists, Baptists, and Meth- 
odists. Education is amply cared for; the State 
sessing — besides the universities of Vermont (at 
urlington) and Norwich, and Middlebury college—3 
medical schools, 1 agricultural college, 2 theological 
seminaries, and 2,573 public schools. the latter class 
nnmbering 4,453 teachers and 77,521 scholars, and 
maintained at a cost of $476,167 for the year 1880. The 
State has made bountiful provision for institntions of 
a benevolent character, in the form of deaf and dumb 
asylums, hospitals, refuges for the insane and indigent, 
&c. Pop. (1870) 330,552 ; (1880) 332, 286.— Hist. V. was dis- 
covered, and a portion of its territory explored, in 1609, 
by Champlain, and a mixed party of French and Indians, 
The first settlement by whites was made in 1724 on the 
site of the present town of Brattleborough. Immigration 
began to pour in in 1760-68, during which period the soil 
had been cluimed as part of the New Hampshire grant; 
whereupon, a counter-claim was put forth by the gov- 
ernor of New York, under virtue of the grants from 
Charles IT. to his brother the Duke of York. On an ap- 
peal to the English crown, jurisdiction over the new 
territory was decided in favor of New York. This was 
the precursor of an armed strife which continued for 10 
years between the New York authorities, and the V. 
settlers under the leadership of Ethan Allen and others, 
This state of things was partially interrupted by the 
outbreak of the revolutionary war, In 1777, V. declared 
her independence, and sought admission into the na- 
tional confederation, Difficulties intervened, however, 
and it was not until 1791 that she was admitted into the 
Union; having previously bought off the claims of New 
York with the sum of $30,000. Although not at the 
time a member of the confederated colonies, V. had played 
a distinguished part in the war of independence, and her 
“Green Mountain Boys” participated in some of the 
hardest fought battles of the war. In the war of 1812, 
the Vermonters added fresh laurels to their military 
record, After her admission into the Union, V. prospered 
beyond most of the other States, and has continued so 
to prosper, notwithstanding the sacrifices made by her 
during the civil war. 

Vermont, in Jllinots, a post-village and township of 
Fulton co., 60 m. N.W. of Springfield. 

Vermont, in Wisconsin, a towuship of Dane co.; pop. 
abt. 1,500, 

Vermont ’ville, in Michigan, a post- vill. and twp. of 
Eaton co., abt. 1u m. N.W of Charlotte; pop. abt. 1,100, 

Vermont'er. n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
the State of Vermont; a Green Mountain Boy. 

Vermontese, (e,) n. sing. and pl. (Geog.) A Ver 
monter; plurally, the people of the State of Vermont. 

Vermouth, Vermuth, (vair-moot’.) See SupP'r. 

ver'ner, in Pennsylvania, a village of Alleghany co, 
10 m. E. N. E. of Pittsburg. 

Vernacular, a. [Lat. vernaculus — verna, a slave 
born in his master’s house.] Belonging to the country 
of one’s birth; pertaining to the class or order in which 
one is boru; native; indigenous; domestic; one’s own 
by birth or nature, 

n. One's mother tongne, or vernacular language. 

Vernac’ularism, (-izm,) n. A vernacular idiom, 
phrase, or mode of lingual expression. 

Vernac‘ularly, adv. In accord or agreement with 
the vernacular manner. 

Ver’nal, a. [Fr. and Sp.. from Lat. vernalis—ver, vēris, 
the seuson of spring.) Belonging to, or appearing in, 
the spring; as, vernal flowers. — Hence, belonging to 
youth, the spring of life; as, vernal innocence. 

Verna'tion, or PREFOLIATION, w. (Bot.) The arrange- 
ment of the leaves in the bud. The different modes in 
which the unexpanded or rudimentary leaves are dis- 
posed in the bud constitute important characters. Con- 
sidering first the disposition of each leaf, we find that it 
may be bent or folded in various ways, or rolled in va- 
rious ways. Of bent leaves there are three varieties,— 
the reclinate or inflexed, in which the upper part of the 
leaf is bent upon the lower; the conduplicate, in which 
the right half is folded on the left; and the plaited or 
plicate, folded up like a fan by a number of plaits. Of 
rolled leaves there are four varieties, — the circi 
rolled up on the axis towards the base like a crosier ; 
the conrolute, rolled up from one margin into a single 
coil; the involut, rolled up inwards from the two mar- 
gins towards the midrib; and revolute, rolled up out- 
wards from the two margins. Considering next the re- 
lation of the several leaves of the same bud, taken asa 
whole, to each other, we have three varieties of V., in 
which the component leaves are plain or slightly con- 
vex; namely, ra/vate, in which the leaves are placed 
nearly in a circle, and are in contact by their margins, 
without overlapping ; imbricate, in which the leaves are 
at different levels, and the outer successively overlap 
the inner to a greater or less extent by their margins; 
and twisted or spiral, in which, as in imbricate V., the 
margin of one leaf overlaps that of another, while it in 
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its turn Is overlapped by a third. Again we have four 
varieties of V. in which the component leaves are bent 
or rolled; namely, (duplicate, when involute leaves are 
applied together in a circle without overlapping; equi- 
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flowing 8.E., enters the Walhonding River in Coshocton 
co. It ix sometimes called Owl Creek.—A township of 
Clinton county.—A township of Crawford county.—A 
post- village and township of Trumbull county. 


tant, when the leaves ure conduplicate, and the outer Ver'non, in Pennsylvania, a township of Crawford 


successively embrace and sit astride of those next with- 
in them, as if on a saddle; hulf-rquitant and obvolute, 
when a convolute leaf incloses another which is rolled 
up in the same way. See BUD. 

Vernet, (vatr-nai,) the name of a family of French his- 
torical painters, including the father, son, and grand- 
son. The first, CLAUDE JOSEPH VERNET, was B. at Avig- 
non, 1714, reoeived his early professional education from 
his father, also a painter of some ability, and subse- 
qnently repaired tó Italy, where he perfected his know- 
ledge in the manipulation of his art. He, however, prin- 
cipally distinguished himself as a marine painter, and, 
being patronized by Louis XV., received large commis- 
sions, and rose to considerable eminence. D. 1789. His 
son and pupil, ANTOINE CHARLES HoRACE, commonly 


known as Carl Vernet, n. at Bordeaux, 1758, succeeded | 


his father, and early displayed ability of a very superior 
order, though his forte lay more in historic subjects 
than either marine or landscape painting, and, as a bat- 
tle painter, his works, on account of their remarkable 
spirit and accuracy of drawing, advanced their author 
to a position of remarkable eminence. The works of 
this artist may be found in nearly every gallery in 
France. He died in 1836, leaving his mantle to bis son, 
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Horace VERNET, B. in Paris, 1789, and the most cele- 
brated delineator of war subjects that the present cen- 
tnry has probably prodnced. The works of this esteemed 
artist are xo universally known and appreciated, particu- 
larly through the medinm of engraved copies, that the 
mere names of his productions will be sufficient to 
bring the pictures vividly to the minds of most readers. 
Of these the chief aro: — The Taking of the Redoubt ; 
The Dog of the Regiment; The Dead Trumpeter ; the Last 
Cartridge; Death af Poniatowski ; Massacre of the Mame- 
lukes ; innumerable battle-pieces, and many works in 
Other branches of the art ; some Scriptural subjects, and 
the Taking af Rome in 1849 by Oudinot. D. 1863. 

Verneuil, (vair-nu(r)-e,)a town of France, dept. Eure, 
on the Arve, 18 m. from Dreux; pop. 4,376. 

ü (eee 2 Lat. verniz,varnish.] (Bot.) 
Appearing as if varnished, as certain leaves. —Gray. 
Vernier. (ver-neer,) n. (Named from the inventor, 
Pierre Vernier.) A graduated movable index, used for 
measuring minutely the parts of the space between the 

equidistant divisions of a graduated scale. 

Vernon, (vair’nawng,) a town of France, dept. Eure. 
Manuf, Cotton goods and velvets. Pup. 7.083. 

Vernon, EDWARD, (ver’nun,) an English admiral, B. in 
London, 1684. He captured Portobello in 1739, but was 
unsuccessful in his expedition against Carthagena, in S. 
America, in 1747. D. 1757. 

Vernon, in Culifornia, a post-village and township of 
Sutter co, 18 m. N.W. of Sacramento; pop. abt. 250. 

Vernon, in Connecticut, a post-village and township of 
Tolland co, 12 m. E.N.E of Hartford. 

Vernon, in Illinois, a twp. of Lake co.: pop. abt. 1,219. 

Vernon, in Indiana, z township of Hancock co.; pop. 
abt. 2,000.—A township of Jackson co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 
— a post village and township, cap. of Jennings co., 66 

m. S. S. E. of Indianapolis.—A township of Washington 
county. 

Vernon, in Iowa, a township of Dubuque connty.— 
A post-village and township of Van Buren county, 6 
miles 8. E. of Keosauqua.—A towuship of Wright 
county. 

Vernon, in Louisiana, a post-village, cap. of Jackson 
parish, abt. 75 m. 8. of Shreveport. 

Vernon, in Michigan, a post-village and township of 
Shiawassee co., 70 m. N.W. of Detroit. 

Vernon, in Minnesota, a post-township of Blue Earth 
county, 15 miles S. W. of Mankato.—A post-towuship 
of Dodge county. 

Ver’non, in Missouri, a W. co., bordering on the Indian 
Territory. Rivers. Osage and S. Grund, also, Deep Water 
and Miami creeks. Cup. Nevada. 

Vernon, in New Jersey, a post-village and township of 
Sussex co..40 m. N.W. of Trenton. 

Vernon, in N-w York, a post-village and township of 
Oneida co., 111 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Ver’non, in Ohio, a river which rises in Knox co., and 


county. 


Vernon, in Vermont, a post-township of Windham co., 


65 m. 8.W. of Concord. 

ernon, in Wisconsin, a S.W. county, bordering on 
Minnesota and Iowa; area, 800 sq. m. Rivers, Missis- 
sippi, Kickapoo, Bad Axe, and Racoon. Surface, undu- 
lating; soil, fertile. Population, 1870, 18,642; 1880. 
23.235 Capital, Virogua.—A post-village and town- 
ship of Waukesha county, 24 miles south-west of Mil- 
waukee, 

Vernon Cen'tre, in New York, a post-village of 
Oneida co., 108 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Vermon Springs, in Jowa, a post-township of How- 
ard co. 


| Verno’nia, n. (Bot.) The Iron-weeds, a genus of plants, 


order Asteracee, comprising perennial herbs or shrubs 
with leaves mostly alternate. V. noveboracensis is a tall, 
showy plant. with numerons large, dark-purple flowers; 
stem branching at top, reddish, 3-6 feet high, fonnd in 
meadows throughout the U. States. V. fasciculata isa 
coarse, purplish-green weed, 3-10 feet high; cymes com- 
pact or loose; corollas showy, durk-purple, twice longer 
than the involnere;— very common in woods and prai- 
ries in the Western States. 

Wero mna, a famous city of N.E. Italy, cap. of a prov. of 
same name, on the Adige, 22 m. from Mantua. It is in- 
closed by turreted walls, and surrounded by the for- 
tresses Mantua, Legnano, and Peschiera, and hence con- 
sidered as of the highest importance for the defence of 
Upper Italy. It has several gutes, of which one, called 
Porta del Palio, is of elegant architecture. V. contains 
a cathedral and a number of churches, noted for their 
paintings and their architecture. The town-house, the 
old Palazzo Bevilacqua, the Palazzo Canossa, the mu- 
seum, the academy, and the modern palace of the Gran 
Guardia, are worthy of notice; but of all the monu- 
ments of Verona, the most interesting is the Roman am- 

phitheatre, situnte in the spacious square called the 

iazza di Bra. This is one of the most magnificent re- 
mains of Roman architecture that has descended to 
modern times. Manuf. Silk, woollens, cottons, leather, 
gloves, and shoes, und famous dye-works. The date of 
the foundation of Verona is not known; but Julius 
Cæsar established a colony here. On the decline of the 
empire, it experienced the fate of the other towns in the 
north oi Italy. In 1814, on the overthrow of Napoleon 
I.. it fell into the hands of Austria, and in 1822 a con- 
gress was held in it. Pop. 67,080, 

Vero/na, in Minnesota, a township of Faribault co., abt. 
34 m. S. W. of Mankati; pop. abt. 268. 

Verona, in Missouri, a post-village of Lawrence co., 
abt. 38 m. S. W. of Springfield. 

Verona, in Vao York, u post-village and township of 
Oneida co., 13 m. S. W. of Rome; pap. abt. 7,000. 

Verona, in Wisemsin, a post-villuge and township of 
Dane co., 8 m. S. W. of Madison, 

Verona Depot, in New York, a post- village of Oneida 
co., 30 m. E. of Syracuse. 

Veronese, PAUL, (vér-o-nééz',) a celebrated Italian 
painter, B. at Verona, 1532, and whose trne name was PAUL 
CAGLIARI, was the son of a sculptor. His genius for the 
art in which he subsequently excelled was manifested at 
an early age. He took Titian and Tintoretto as his mod- 
els, emulating the fine design and composition of the 
first, with the gorgeous coloring of the latter. Finding 
himself unappreciated at Verona, he took up his resi- 
dence at Venice, which city he embellished with a series 
of masterpieces. His most admired works are The Mar- 
riage of Cana, and the Apotheosis of Venice. D. 1588. 

Veron ien, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Sero- 
phularincee, consisting of herbs or under-shrubs, man; 
of which, and chiefly the beautiful Germander Speed. 
well, V. chamedrys, native of Europe (Fig. 2576) are 
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Fig. 2576. — VERONICA. 


cultivated to adorn our flower borders and green-houses. 
Their flowers are generally produced in close elongated 
spikes, and the bine color predominates. V. virginica, 
the Onlver's Physic, one of the several American species, 
is distingnished by its white corolla. 

Veron ‘ica, «saint of the Roman Catholic Church, who, 
according to the legend, was one of the women who met 
our Lord on his way to Calvary. As he was sinking, 
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overpowered by fatigue, under the weight of the cross, 
V. offered him her veil, to wipe the sweat from his brow, 
when, wondrous to tell, the divine feutares were 
miraculously impressed upon the cloth, and remained 
as a permanent picture of the face of our Lord. This 
miraculous picture is reported to have been preserved 
in Rome at St. Peter's Church from about the year 700. 
Another, of similar appearance, is preserved ut Milan. 
Many Oatholic writers have supposed that the name 
Veronica is but founded on an erroneous application of 
what in reality was meant to designate not the person- 
age, but the picture, which was described as vera icon 
(Gr, eit on). the true imnge ” (i. e. of Christ). 

Ver’planck’s, iu New York, a post-village of West- 
chester co., nbt. 40 m. N. of New York city. 

Verret, iu Louisiana, a lake of Assumption parish, 10 
m. long, connected by a short outlet with Grand River 
and Lake Chetimaches. 

Verroe’chio, ANDREA, an Italian artist, B. in Florence, 
1432. He was at once a scnlptor, a goldsmith, and a 
painter, but was most distinguished in the first-named 
capacity. He was the first to make moulds of the hu- 
man form to aid him in designing. D. 1488. 

Ver'rucose, Ver’rucous, a. [From Lat. verruca, 
a wart | Characterized by the presence of warts; warty. 

Versailles, (vair'si,) n city of France, cap. of the dept. 
of Seine-et-Oise, II m. from Paris. It has few manufac- 
tures, and little trade. It is the see of a bishop, and 
contains a public library of 50,000 vols., many palatial 
edifices, and spacious squares; but is chiefly noted for 
its magnificent palace, which was bnilt by Lonis XIV., 
and continued to be the residence of the court from 1672 
till 1789. From that memorable year, however, when 
both king and queen were led by the mob in triumph to 
Paris — their first station to the scaffold, the palace of 
V. a part of which was converted into a museum of 
painting and sculpture by Louis Philippe in 1837, re- 
mained untenanted till the no less memorable year 1571, 
when it was taken possession of by King Wilhelm I. of 
Prussia. Since the establishment of the Republic, the 
sittings of the Nat. Assembly are held here. /p. 61,686, 

Versailles, in Minois, a post-village and township of 
Brown co., abt. 48 m. E. of Quincy; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Versailles, in Indiana, a post-village, cap. of Ripley 
co.. 70 m. S.E. of Indianapolis. 

Versailles, in Kentucky, a post-villege, cap. of Wood- 
ford co.. 13 m. 8 E. of Frankfort. 

Versailles, in Missouri, n post- village, cap.of Morgan 
co, 40 m W.8.W. of Jefferson City; pop. nbt. 300. 

Versailles, in Ohio, a post-village of Darke co., 17 m. 
E. of Union City. 

Versailles, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alleghany 

c.: abt, 4,000. 

Versailles, in Tennessee, a post-village of Rutherford 
co., abt. 34 m. S.E. of Nashville. 

Ver'satile, a. [Lat. versalilis, from verso, to turn about 
often.) That may be turned or moved round, as a screw. 
— Liable to be turned in opinion; changeable; un- 
pened ; fickle; variable; as, a person of versatile dispo- 
sition, 

—Turning with ease and readiness from one thing to 
another; of easy application to a new, or to various sub- 
jects: as, a man of versatile accomplishments, 

(Bot.) Swinging or oscillating easily, as the anthers 
of certuin grasses. 

Versatility, n. [Fr. versatilité.] State or quality of 
being versatile, 

Verse, n. [Fr. vers; Lat. versus, a line of writing, a 
verse, from verto, versum, to turn.) A line, generally of 
poetry, consisting of a certain number of long and short 
syllables, disposed according to the rules of the species 
of poetry which the author intends to compose, as the 
hexameter, pentameler, tetrameter, Alexandrine, (q. v.) 
Two or more verses form a stanza, or strophe. — Metrical 
langnage; versification; rhythmical arrangement of 
words: poetry; rhyme; poetical composition; as, “In 
splay-foot verse or hobbling prose.” (Prior.)— A short 
division of any composition in words, particularly of the 
chapters in the Scriptures ; aa, the first verse in the book 
of Genesis. — A stanza; a stave; a strophe; a short di- 
vision of poetical composition ; as,a psalm of four verses. 
(Used commonly, but improperly.) — A poetical piece; 
as, “ This verse, my friend, be thine.”—Jrpe. 

(Mus.) A portion of an anthem to be executed by a 
single voice to each part. 

Blank verse. (Poet.) See BLANK Verse. — Heroic 
verse. (Pros.) See Heroic. — See also Prosovy, Rarmg, 
and Ruytam. 

Versed, (rérst,) p. a. [From Lat. verta, to son) Famil- 
iar with; skilled in; practised; acquainted with, as the 
result of thought, study, experience, &c.; as, a man 
versed in literary composition. 

Versed sine. (Trig) The difference between unity 
and the co-sine of an angle. 

Verse man, Verse’-monger, n. A dabbler in 
poetry; a writer of verses; a poetaster; — used gener- 
ally as implicative of contempt. 

Versetz, (rer-sets',) a fortified town of Hungary, 40 m. 
from Temesvar. Manuf. Silk. Pop. 20,000. 

Vershire, in Vermont, a post-township of Orange co., 
25 m. 8 S.E. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Versicle, (vér’si-kl,) n. ¶ Lat. versiculus.) A little verse, 

Versicolor, Ver’sicolored, a. Lat. verso, to turn, 
twist, and Eng. color.) Changeable in color; having a 
diversity of colors. 

Versifica’tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. versificatio.] Act, 
art, or practice of versifying, or of composing poetic 
verse: metrical composition. 

Versifica’tor, n. . versifier; a composer of verses. (k.) 

Ver'sifier, n. One wh» makes verses: one who versis 
fies, or composes what he considers as poetry; — gener 
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ally, a poctaster; —as implying a depreciatory applica-| Vertilin’ear, a. Rectilinear: in a straight line. 


tion. — (me who expresses in, or converts into verse, the 
ideas of another conveyed in prose, 

Ver'sify, v.n. [Fr. versifier.] To make verses, 

—v.4. To relate, describe, or iilustrate in verse; as, “ to 
versify the truth.“ ( Daucel.) To turu into verses ; as, to 
versify the Psalms, 

Version, (ver’shon.) n. [Fr. and Sp., from Low Lat. 
versio, a turuing.] The rendering of thoughts or ideas 
expressed in one language, into words of a similar signi- 
fication in another language; act of translating or inter- 
preting. — That which is translated or rendered from 
one langnage into another, 

Ver’sionist, n. One who makes a version. 

Verst. n. (Russ. versti.| In Russia, a measure of length 
containing 3,600 teet, or about two-thirds of an English 
mile. 

Versus, prep. [Lat., toward.] Against; — commonly 
used in legal phraseology ; as, the State of Peuusylvu- 
nia versus tlie city of Philadelphia. 

Versute’, a. From Lat. verlere, versum, to turn.) Cun- 
ning; wily; deceitful; artful; insidious. (R.) 

Vert, n. [Fr. green, from Lat. viridis. ] (Her.) A tinc- 
ture. See HERALDRY. 

Vertebra, n.; pl. VERTEBRÆ. [Lat, from verte, to 
turn.) (Anat) One of the bones composing the spinal 
column. See SPINE. 

Vertebral, a. [Fr.] Pertaining or relating to the 
vertebra, or joints of the spine or backbone; us, the 
vertebral arteries, 

Vertedra'ta, u.; pl. VERTEBRATES. [Lat. vertebratus, 
having joints, (Zoé/.) A primary division of the ani- 


Vertou, Gr. Hh.) a town of France, dept. of Loire-In- 
férieure, 4 m. trom Nantes; pop. 6,418. 

Vertum' nus. (Myth.) Oue of the Latin deities, 
From the counection of the name with the word verto, 
he was worshipped as being coucerued with everything 
relating to change in the seasons, vegetation, &c. 

Ve'rus, Lucius Cetanicus Commupus, a Roman emperor 
who reigued conjointly with Marcus Aurelius from A. p. 
161 to 167, in which latter year he died from apoplexy 
superinduced by his intemperate habits. 

Ver'vuln, u. (Bot.) Seo VERBENA. 

Verve, n. fr 
energy; afflat us. 

Ver'vels, Var'vels. n. pl. (Ful.) Small rings at- 
tached to the ends of the jesses of a hawk. 

Vervick, or WERtcq, (vair-vik,) a froutier town off 
Belgium, in W. Flanders, on the Lyt, 9 m. from Ypres; 

op. 6,846. 

Verviers, (vair’ve-ai,) a town of Belgium, on the Wes- 
dre or Vesdre, 15 m. from Liege. Manuf. Woollens, 
dyes, soap, vitriol, und aqua-fortis. Pp. 32.37 5. 

Vervine, (cair’ve,) a town of France, dept. Aisue, 21 m. 
from Laon; pop, 4.000. 

Ver’y, a. Er. vrai, from Lat. verus, true. ] Real; true; 
uctual ; veritable. 

—adv. Ina high, great, or eminent degree, but not gen- 
erally the highest; exceedingly; to no small extent; 
as, a very good fellow, a very sad accident ; —very, when 
preceding participles, is followed by much, or by some 
approximately equivalent adverb; as, he is very fur 
gone in liquor; I was very much surprised to hear it. 


mal kingdom, including those which have a cerebro- 
spinal nervous axis, protected by a bony cylinder com- 
posed of a succession of vertebrae, which are expanded 
into a cranium, where they enclose the enlarged ante- 
rior or upper portion of the nervous axis, called the 
brain, V. comprise five classes: Mammalia, Birds, 
Reptiles, Batruchians, and Fishes. Many writers group 
the Batrachians and Reptiles together, and give the Int- 
ter name to the cluss, thus making the classes only four 
in number. 

Vertebrate, Ver'tebrated, a. (Anat.) Possess- 
ing vertebra. 

(Bot.) Contracted at intervals, so as to resemble the 
spine io animals.— Henslow. 

Ver'tex, n. ; Eng. pl. Vextexes; Lat. pl. VERTICES, [Lat. 
from verto, to turu.) That round which anything turns 
or revolves ; top: highest point; summit; apex; crown; 
hence, specitically, the zenith, or pole of the heavens, 
round which the heavens are said to revolve; also, the 
top or crown of the head. 

Math ) The top or terminating point opposite the base. 

uf a curve, any point in which a diameter meets 
the curve. —V. of an ungls, or cone, the point in which 
the sides of the angle or cone intersect.— V. of a sur- 
Sauce of reorlution, thuat point where the axis penetrates 
the surface. 

Ver'tical, a. [Fr., from Lat. vertex.] Pertaining to, or 
placed in, the vertex; placed or being iu the zeuith, or 
perpendicularly over the head; as, a vertical sun.— 
Straight; plumb; upright; being in a position perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the horizon; as, a vertical line. 

V. angle, (Geom.) The angle formed by two straight 
lines which intersect each other. 

V. circle. (Astron.) A great circle of the sphere pass- 
ing through the zenith and nadir the meridian and all 
azimoth circles ure vertical circles. 

V. fire. (Mil.) The fire of heavy artillery. as of guns 
throwing shells, under high angles of elevation. 

Vertical leaves, ( Bot.) Leaves maintaining such a de- 
gree of perpendicnlarity that neither of the sides can 
be properly designated as the upper or under, 

Vertical line, the direction of a plumb-line at any 
point of the earth's surface; or, the line which points 
tw the zenith, and is, therefore, perpendicular to the 
horizontal plane at the point.—Vertical plane, (Omic 
Sections.) A plane passing through the vertex and axis 
of a cone.—( Perspect.) The plane passing through the 
point of sight, and perpendicular to the ground plane.— 
( Projections.) Any plane intersecting a vertical line. 

en. ( Astron.) A great circle of the sphere, passing through 
the zenith and nadir, and having its plane perpendica- 
lar to the horizon. 

Verticality, Ver'ticalness, n. State or quality 
of being vertical. # 

Ver'tically, adv. In a vertical manner. 

Vertie er'ticil,n (et.) A whorl. 

Verticillas'ter, n. (Bol.) The pair of dense cymes 
forming an apparent verticle in most Labiatæ.— Gray. 

Vertic'illate, Vertic'illated, a. (Bot.) Noting 
u ring formed round « common axis, as of leaves round 
a stem, or the sepais, petals, and stamens round an ovary. 

Verticity, (-tivi-t’,) n. [From Lat. vertez.] Power 
of rotation or revolution. 

Wer ticle, (-(’/ki,)n. A hinge; an axis. 

Vertiginate, (“0 a. Turned round; giddy. 

Vertiginoas, ( -us,) a. [Fr. vertiyineux, from 
Lat. vertigo, vertiginis.] Rotary; revolving; whirling; 
turning round; as, the vertiginous motion of the earth. 
—Hence, dizzy ; giddy; affected with vertigo ; as, choke- 
damp makes miners verliginous. 

Vertig’inousness, n. State or quality of being 
vertiginous. 

Vertigo. n. Fr. vertige, from Lat. vertigo — verto, to 
turn.] Giddiness of the head; dizziness or swimming 


Vesa lius, ANDREAS, the greatest anatomist of his age, 
and the father of modern anatomy, B. at Brussels, in 
1613 or 1514. In 1544 he was appointed chier physician 
to the Emperor Charles V., and on his abdication iu 1555 
he was nominated to the same office by his son, Philip 
II. His opposition to the Galenic doctrines, his habit 
of dissecting human bodies, then considered impious, 
and the great reputation he enjoyed at the Spanish 
court, raised him many enemies; and a rumor that he 
had opeued the body of a young Spanish nobleman 
whose heart showed symptoms of vitality, having got 
abroad, he was publicly accused of murder. The charge 
wus taken up by the clergy and the medical faculty, to 
whom he was obnoxious, and also by the relatious of 
the deceased ; and though he enjoyed the protection of 
the king, be was obliged to flee trom the persecution by 
which be was assailed, and to travel into Palestine by 
way of expiation of his alleged guilt, On his return he 
was shipwrecked on the island of Zante, where he per- 
ished miserably of cold and hunger, 1564. He was the 
author of numerous works, but that by which he is best 
known is entitled De Humana Corporis Fabrica. 

Ves'‘ical, a. [From Lat. vesica, the bludder.] (Anat.) 
Pertaining or having reference to the bladder. 

Ves‘icant, n. (Med.) Same as Epispatic, g. v. 

Ves‘icate, v.a. (From Lat. vesica.) To blister, as the 
skin; to separate the cuticle by inflaming the skin. 

Vesica'tion, n. [Fr.] The process of raising little 
cuticular blisters on the skin. 

Ves'‘icatory,n. [Fr. vesicatotre.] A blistering appli- 
cation or plaster. 

—a. Having the property, when applied to the skin, of 
raising a blister. n 

Vesicle, (res'i-kl,) m. ¶ Lat. vesicula.] (Med.) A small 
blister or bludder-like tumor formed by an elevation of 
the cuticle, and filled with a liquid fluid. 

(Bot.) A glaud or bladder-like cavity filled with air. 

Vesicular, a. [Fr. vesiculaire.) Pertaining or relat- 
ing to, or consisting of, vesicles. — Hollow; full of 
crevices or interstices. — Bladdery; vesiculate. 

Vesic'ulate, Vesic’ulose, Vesic’ulous, a. 

From Lat. vesiculosus.) Full of bladders ; having little 
ladders or surface-glands. 

Vesoul, (ve-zool’,) A town of France, dept. Haute-Saone, 
230 m. E.S E. of Paris. Manuf, Unimportant. Pop. 7,677. 

Vespa’ris, or Ves'pidze, n. pl. [Lat. vespa, a wasp.) 
The Wasps, a family, í aculeated hymenopterous insects 
characterized by their geniculate antenne, composed in 
the males of thirteen joints, and sometimes in this sex 
hooked at the extremity. Mandibles strong and den- 
tuted; clypeus 
large; ligula 
plumose or bi» 
lobed. The sting 
of the females 
and neuters are 
long. powerful, 
and highly ven- 
omous, The 
lurve of the 
wasp tribe are 
vermiform aud 
without feet. 

The genus Po- 
listes (Fig. 2577 
contains Wasps 

which build an Fig. 2577. — wasp, (Polistes pallipes.) 
open mest of ° 
comparatively tew cellsarranged in one tier, and attached 
by ashort pedicel. The genera Odynerus and Eumenes 
comprise the solitary wasps or sand-wasps, which build 
nests of sand in which the mother deposits, ut the same 
time with the egg, the bodies of insects, killed for the 
purpose, upon which the larva feeds. 


of the head. This affection is a common symptom of | Vespasian, Titus FLAVIUS VESPASIANUS, (mes-pa!she-an,) 


disordered circulation in the brain, and of nervous and 
general debility. See page 2467, 

(Ausl.) A genns of marsh or land snails;—so named 
àro the abrupt twist ol the volutions of the shell. 


a Roman emperor, B. of a poor family in the country of 
the Sabines, A. D. 9. He served in the Roman armies, 


gradually rising to distinction, and in 66 was charged 
by Nero with the conduct of the Jewish war. He was 
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still engaged in it when Nero died, and while the civil 
war was going on between Otho aud Vitellius, Vespasian 
was proclaimed emperor, A. D. 69. He returned to Italy, 
leaving the conduct of the Jewish war to his son Titus, 
and applied himself to the re-establishment of order, 
and the improvement of the administration, He con~ 
tented himself with the outward life of a private citizen, 
and contributed the force of his own example towards 
the introduction of a simpler mode of life, and purer 
morals. The Jewish war ended in 70, and the next 
peer V. and Titus had a joint triumph, V. died, a. p. 79, 
eaving two sous, Titus aud Domitianus, who both be- 
came emperors. 

Vesper. u. |Lat., the evening, or evening star; from Gr. 
3 er; the evening star; — a name given 
to the planet Venus when it appears after sunset— 
Hence, the evening. 

—a. Pertaining or having reference to the evening, or to 
the religious service of vespers; as, a vesper hymn, the 
vesper bell. 

N (Eccl) An evening servico of very 
ancient use, being plainly referred to in the apostolical 
coustitutions, and is noticeable as that one among the 
canonical hours which in the Roman Catholic Church 
continues to be rezularly sung as one of the ordinary 
public services of the parish churches, no less than in 
cathedrals where the entire of the hours are chanted. 
It resembles lauds, and consists of five psalms and an- 
tiphons, a lesson, a hymn with versicle and response, a 
canticle (the Magnificat), and a collect or prayer. The 
psalms sung at vespers are Ps. cix., cxivii., which are 
distributed over the several days of the week. The ser- 
vice of vespers has given occasion to some of the must 
brilliant efforts of modern musical composers. 

Vespers, (Siecilian.) Seo SICILIAN Vesrers. 

Vespertilio, n. (Zol) A genus of mammalia, order 
Cheiroptera, comprising the common buts. See Bat. 

Ves'pertine, a. [Lat. vespertinus.) Belonging to, or 
being or happening in, the evening. 

Vesp inry, n. A habitation or nest of wasps. 

Vessel. n. [Fr. vaisseau, from lite Lat. vascillum — 
Lat. vas, vasis, a vessel.) A concave or hollow utensil 
made to hold either liquids or sulids, as a cup, a bowl, a 
dish, a vase, x kettle, a barrel, a hogshead, &c. 

In a figurative sense, something receiving or contain- 
ing; hence, one into whom, ur that into which, anything 
is supposed to be poured ;— chiefly employed in scrip- 
tural phraseology : as, the few chosen ressels. 

(Anat.) Any tube or canal, in which the blood and 
other humors are contained, secreted, or circulated, as 
the arteries, veins, lymphatics, spermatics, &c. 

(Bot.) A canal or tube of very small bore, in plants, 
in which the sap is contained and conveyed; also, a bag 
or utricle, filled with pulp, and serving us a reservoir for 
sap; also, a spiral canal, usnally of a large bore. 

(Nuut.) Anuy structure made to float upon the water, 
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Fig. 2578. — ANCIENT LIGHT-VESSEL. 
(Copied from a painting at Pompeil.) 
for the purposes of commerce, war, &c., whether im- 
pelled Uy wind, steam, or oars; as, “The Phoenicians 
first invented open vessels.” — Heylyn. 

Vessels (Armored), ARMOR-PLATED Snips, or IRON- 
CLAD8. (Nav.) The names variously given to vessels 
of war constructed of wood, and externally coated with 
massive plates of wrought iron rivetted through the en- 
tire framework, From experiments made by the British 
Admiralty, in the year 1840 and following years, and al- 
most simultaneously both in this country and in France, 
with the view to the substitution of the resisting pro- 
perties of iron for those of wood in the outer sides of 
ships, it resulted that, for guns of the largest calibre 
then in use, although 44-inch plates, well backed with 
solid timber, were likely, for a time, to resist piercing 
by shot projected from considerable distances, yet no- 
thing less than 6 inches of iron plating could be relied 
on to render a ship practically invulnerable. The next 
step in the construction of armored vessela was the 
building of La Gloire in France (1860), and of the War- 
rior in England (1861). These examples were followed 
shortly after the outbreak of the Civil War in this coun- 
try by the class called monitors, which proved of such de- 
cided value during the protracted contest. (See MONITOR.) 
In England, vessels of this kind bear the nume of iron- 
clads, turret-ships, (see TURRET-SHIP,) or -ships, 
and in France that of navires cuirassés. One of the 
most powerful iron-clad at the present time is the Brit- 
ish Colossus, completed in 1882. Experience has proved 
that the endurance of iron armor is found to consist of 
two qualities, and only two—weigit and (oughnesa, With- 
out weight in the armor it is impossible to stop the 
moving weight in the shot, and without toughness it is 
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Impossible to arrest its speed. The weight of the 
armor struck diminishes the speed of the motion com- 
municuted to it; and the toughness of the armor serves 
to spread out the motion around the point struck, and 
to extend this motion forward along with the ball, so as 
to retain hold of it with most force through the lougest 
time. This is the sole virtue of armor. Light armor is 
aseless, because in proportion to its lightness it receives 
more motion, while rigid or hard armor cannot spread 
me impact of the shot, and keep hold of it long enough 
arrest it. Hence. all sorts of shapes of thin armor, 
às well as all attempts to use arinor of steel or unplastic 
iron, have failed. That purt of the armor which is 
struck by a round shot has to be at least as heavy as 
the shot itself to keep it out, and at least as tough as to 
spread the blow over an area two or three times its own 
diameter, and be able at the same time to yield and 


bear, without fracture, an indent nearly the thickness 


of the plate itself. These qualities obtained, the armor 
is shot-proof. Experience also teaches that armor should 
be two-thirds, at least, the diameter of the shot fired at 
it, while it should be of the toughest and most plastic 
material that can be produced. Yet, when cylindrical 
bolts can be fired with the same velocity as round shot, 
still heavier armor and new conditions will be required 
to resist it, and there will still remain this question: 
whether the punched holes of the ritled shot will do 
greater harm than the battering or pnoching power of 
the heavy round shot like the 15 and 20-inch. The prob- 
lem of endurance may, however, be considered as solved 
when ships can be coated with armor which hardened 
spherical shot of the same calibre, fired with an initial 
velocity of 1,500 ft. per second, cannot pierce. Power 
of endurance, therefore, is bound up in three essentials: 
weight and lity of armor, and weight and speed of 
shot, with which also go weight and size of gun. For 
the purposes of naval construction it may be given, as 
a general rule, that the thickness of the armor should 
be, at least, two-thirds of the diameter of the spherical 
shot, and the gun about 100 times the weight of the 
shot. The 8-inch shot will have to be met with 51⁄inch 
armor, the 9-inch shot with 6-inch armor, the 12-inch 
with 8inch, the 15-inch with 10-inch, and the 20-inch 
with 15-inch armor. See MONITOR, p. 1679. 

Ves'sicnon, Ves’signon, n. pie vessigon, from 
Lat vesica, a bladder, u blister.) (Fur.) A wind-gall. 

Vest. n. [Fr. vesie; from Lat. vestis, a garment.) Some- 
thing put on as clothing; an outer garment; a dress; a 
robe; a vestment; as, a military vest of purple. ( Milton.) 
— Hence, any external covering. — Specifically, a short 
garment covering the upper part of the body, but with- 
out sleeves, worn under the coat, and otherwise called 
a waistcoat ; as, a black satin vest. 

—v.a. To clothe; to dress; to invest with a long par- 
ment; to cover, surround, or encompass closely; as, a 
vested priest. — Hence, to put or place in possession of; 
to furnish or invest with; — preceding with; as, to be 
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the order existed, ouly eighteen of the vestala were 
punished for the violation of their vow, The order was 
abolished by Theudusius the Great, and the fire of Vesta 
extinguished. 

—a. Relating to the goddess Vesta. — Hence, virgin. 

Ves'tal. in New York, a post-township of Broome co., 

| 145 m. W.S.W. of Albany; pop. abt. 3,000. 

| Vested, p.a. Fixed; not in a state of contingency or 
suspension; as, vested rights, 

V. remainder. (Law.) An estate by which a present 
interest passes to the party, though to be enjoyed in 
Juturo, nud by which the estate is invariably fixed to re- 
maiu to a determinate purpose after the particular es- 
tate has been spent. — Bouvier. 

Vestia’rian, a. Relating to a wardrobe, or to dress iu 
general, 

Ves'tiary, n. [Lat. vestiarius.] A wardrobe. (u.) 

Vestibular, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a ves- 
tibule. 

Vestibule, (ves'ti-būl,) n. [Fr.; Lat. vestibulum, proba- 
bly because an altar to Vesta was placed therein. ] ( Arch.) 
The porch or entrance into a house, or n long open space 
before the door, but covered; niso, a little antechamber 
before the entrance of an ordinary apartment. 

(Anat.) Sve EAR. 

Vestige, (ves'tij,) n. [Fr.; Lat. vestigium.) A track or 
footstep; a foutprint; trace; sign; but mostly used for 
the mark or remus of something that has passed away ; 
as, the vestiges of uncieut Thebes. 

Vesting, Vest’-piece, n. Cloth or material for 
making vests; a vest-pattern. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Vesi'ment, n. [Fr. vement; Lat. vestimentum] A 
garmeut; some part of clothing or dress; especially, 
some part of outer clothing, but it is not restricted 
to any particular garment; a robe; an article of dress ; 
as, Sacerdotal vestments. 

Ves’tris, GAETANO APOLLINO BALTHAZAR, a celebrated 
Italian dancer, B. at Floreuce, 1720. He became the 
greatest performer of his day, and was surnamed “ the 
god of dancing;" but his vanity was even greater than 
his reputation. He was in the habit of saying,“ There 
are only three great men in Europe; myself, Voltaire, 


natural son, Marie Augustin Vestris, also became cele- 
brated as a dancer. 

Vestry, n. [Fr. vestiaire, from Lat. vestiarium, a ward- 
robe.) The robing room attached to a church, where 
the ecclesiastical vestmeuts are kept.—In the U. States 
Episcopal Church, a committee chosen annually by the 
parish, who, in conjunction with the church-wardens, 
manage its temporal concerns. — Webster. 

Vesture, (cést/'yur,) n. |O. Fr. robes, vestments; from 
Lat. vestis.| A robe; a dress; vestment; habit; cover- 
ing; garments in general; envelope. 

(Law.) Grain covering land; as, the vesture of an acre. 

Vestured, (ve:t‘yurd,) p. a. Covered with vesture ; ap- 
parelled ; enveloped. 


vested with authority. To invest; to lay out to interest Vest’ ure-shroud, n. A shroud for a dead body. 


or profit; as, to vest one’s fortune in public securities. 
—v.n. [Norm. vest, vested.) To come or descend to; to 
be fixed or settled; to take effect, as a title or right; as, 
an estate vests in the heir at law. 
Ves'ta, n. 
house.] (Myth) A divinity equally venerated by the 
Greeks and Romans. By some she was reputed to be the 


Lat.; Gr. Hestia, primarily the hearth of a Vesu'vinn, n. 


Vesu'vian, a. Fr. Vesuvien, from Lat. Vesuvianus.] 
(G-og.) Pertaining or having reference to Mount Vesu- 
vius, Italy. 

—n. | Fr. résuvienne.] A fusee; a match for lighting cigars. 

(Min.) A name given by Werner to 

the Idocrase of Haily, after the locality, Vesuvius, where 

it was first noticed in ejected blocks, associated with 


daughter of Saturn and Rhea; by others, the child of 
Ops. She was a maiden 
divinity, and, having 
vowed eternal chastity by 
the head of Zeus, was 
consequently accepted as 
the patroness of all vir- 
gins, and was regarded as 
the guddess of fire, par- 
ticularly the fire of the 
domestic hearth, and as 
the presiding divinity of 
union and connubial hap- 
Piness. A fire burning on 
a hearth was regarded as 
her symbol, and each state 
had its public hearth or 
altar, on which a perpetual 
fire was kept burning. 
Numa built her a temple 
at Rome, in which her 
altar was fed with per- 
petual fire attended to by 
virgins dedicated to her 
service, called Vestals. 

(Astron.) An asteroid 
discovered by Dr. Olbers 
in 1807. 

Ves tal. n. [Lat. restalis.] One of the virgin priestesses 
who, among the Romans, were consecrated to the ser- 
vice of Vesta. Their employment was to take care that 
the sacred fire of Vesta was not extingnished. It was 
reqnired that they should be born of a good family, and 
be without blemish or deformity in every part of their 
body. The period during which the priestess was bound 
to the service of Vesta was thirty years, the first ten 
being occupied with learning her duties, the next in 
Performing them, and the last in teaching them to 
others. When she entered upon her office, the vestal 
took upon herself a solemn vow of chastity for the 
thirty vears of her service: the dreadful punishment of 
a violation of which was, that she should be buried alive 
in as ibterranean vault near the Colline Gate, to which 
she was carried on a bier, as if dead, and where she 
found a light, with a scanty snpply of bread, water, 
milk, and oil. For the thousand years during which 
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mica, hornblende, &c. It is of a hair-brown or olive- 
green color. 

Vesuvius, one of the most celebrated volcanic moun- 
tains in Europe, 6 m. E. of Naples. V. is 30 m.in cir- 
cuit at its base, and 3,949 ft. in height (Fig. 152). Towns 
and villages cover the lower portion of the mountain, 
and villas and luxuriant groves are scattered over the 
higher terraces, while above the evidences of fertility 
succeeds a region of absolute waste and sterility. The 
apex. of the mountain has the appearance of a truncated 
cone deeply covered with ashes; the extreme top pre- 
sents the character of a narrow ledge of burnt earth 
nearly two miles in circnit, enclosing the open crater, 
which has x depth of 350 feet; the bottom being a flat 
plain, nearly half a mile in diameter. South of the 
crater is the Monte di Somma, one side of which is a 
rugged precipice, the others being shelving declivities. 
The first recorded eruption was in 79, when it over- 
whelmed and buried Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabim, 
and proved fatal to Pliny, the naturalist. The ashes on 
that occasion are said to have been carried not only to 
Rome, but as far as Africa. Since then many eruptions 
are recorded; the most remarkable are those of 1036, 
1779, 1822, 1839, and 1855. The vine yielding the wine 
called Lagrima. or Lachryma Christi is cultivated only on 
the slopes of V. Since 1880, a R.R, has been in operation 
to near the summit of V. See V., by Phillips, (Lon..1879.) 

Veszprim, (vess'prim,) a town of Hungary, on the Sed, 
60 m. from Buda; pop. 13,000, 

Vetch, (vech,) n. [Fr. vesce; It. veccia.] (Bot.) See Vicia. 

Veteh‘ling, x. (Bot) See LATHYRUS, p. 1416, 

Veteran, a. [Fr., from Lat. veteranus — vetus, veteris, 
that has existed for a long time.) Having been long 
exercised in anything; long practised or experienced ; 
as, veteran troops, a veteran dramatist. 

—n. An old soldier; one who has been long exercised in 
any service or art, particularly in war; one who has 
grown old in service, and has had much experience ; as, 
“We were regarded ns velerans in the bean monde.“ Add. 

Veteran, in Mw Fork, a township of Chemung co., 10 
m. E N.E. of Elmira; pop. alt. 2,800, 

Veterina’rian, n. [Fr. vétérinaire, from Lat. veteri- 
nus —vehrre, to bear, carry.) One skilled in the veteri- 
nary art, or the treatment of diseases of cattle or other 
domestic animals. 

Veterinary, a. Pertaining to the art of healing or 
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treating the diseases of veterinary animals, as oxen, 
horses, sheep, &c.; 45, a velerinary surgeon. 

V. art. The medical management of the domestic 
animals, still commonly called Furriery, appears to have 
been studied by the ancient Egyptians, as well as by the 
Greeks and Romans, and Hippocrates contributed a 
trentise on equine disorders. But in modern times, V. 
medicine, as a scientific art, takes date only from 1761, 
when the first F. college was established at Lyons under 
royal patronage. Five years after, the flourishing school 
of Altort, near Paris, was founded. In 1791, the Lon- 
don college was organized, and since that time. the art 
bas made considerable progress. 

Ve'to, n. [lat., I forbid.) ( Pol.) A term including the 
refusal of the executive officer whose assent is necessary 
to perfect a law which has been passed by the legisla- 
tive body, and the message which is usually sent, stat- 
ing such retusal and the reasons therefor, By the con- 
stitution of the United States government, the Presi- 
dent has the power to prevent the enactment of any law, 
by refusing to sign the same after its passage, unless it 
be subsequently enacted by a vote of two-thirds of each 
house. When a bill is engrossed, and bag received the 
sanction of both houses, it is transmitted to the Presi- 
deut for bis approbation. If be approves of it, he signs 
it. Lt be does not. he sends it, with his objections, to 
the house iv which it originated, and that house enters 
the objections on its Journal, aud proceeds to recon- 
sider the bill, Similar powers are possessed by the gov- 
ernors of many of the States. — Bouvier, 

—v. d. To disallow; to prohibit; to forbid; to withhold 
assent, as to a bill for a law, or the passage of a decree, 
and paai prevent its enactment ; as, the President veloed 
the bill. 0 

Ve toist, n. An advocate of the exercise of the veto. 

Vevay, (ver-ai’,) a well-built town of Switzerland, can- 
ton of Vaud, on the Lake of Geneva, 11 m. from Lau- 
sanne. Manuf. Jewelry, woollens, &c. Pop. 5,372. 

| Vevay’, in Indiana, u post-village, cap. of Switzerland 

co., on the Ohio, 75 m. S. W. of Cincinnati; pop abt. 1,600. 

Vevay, in Michigan, a twp. of Ingham eo pop, abt. 1,200 

| Vex, v. d. [Fr. vézer; Lat. vezo, verdre.} To irritate; 

to plague; to torment; to make angry by little provo 

| cations; to harass; to worry; to tronble; to afflict ; as, 
this is enongh to rex a saint. — To disturb, agitate, 
fret, or disquiet; as,“ mad as the vezed sen.” — Shakes, 

Vezed question, a question characterized by prolixity 
or great pertinacity of discussion, or an intricate ques- 
tion giving rise to much debate 

Dr. n. To beuneasy : to fret ; to be teased or irritated. (R. 

Vexation, (vbs ã'shun,) n. (Fr. from Lat. vexatio. 
Act of vexing or irritating, or of troubling, disquieting, 
and harassing; state of being irritated or disturbed in 
mind; disquiet; worry; agitation; great uneasiness; 
trouble. — Cause of trouble, disyniet, or unensiness.— 
A vexing, harassing, or troubling by law, us by a suit 
maliciously prosecuted, 

Vexatious, (vez-d'shus,) a. Causing vexation, disquiet, 
or uneasiness of mind; annoying; afflictive; teasing; 
provoking; as, a vezafious blunder.—Full of vexation, 
trouble, or disquiet ; as. to lead a vezatious life —Distress- 
ing; harassing: tormenting; us, rexafinus strife. 

Veratious suit. (Luw.) A suit cyuselessly or mali- 
ciously prosecuted. 

| Vexa’‘tiously, adv. 


Iu a vexatious manner. 

Vexa‘tiousness, n. Quality of being vexatious, 

Vex'er. n. One who, or that which, vexes. 

Vex’illar, Vex’ilNary, a. [Fr. cezilluire.] ( Bot.) 
Designating that form of wstivation in which one piece 
1s much larger than the others, and is folded over them, 
as in papiliouaceous flowers, 

Vexi m, n.; pl. VexiLLa. [Lat, a flag, a standard. 
(Bot. e standard or filth petal placed ut the back ol 
a papilionaceons corolla, 

Vex'ingly, adv. So us to vex, tease, annoy, or irritate. 

|Vi'æ, a. [Lat.] A road, way, or passage. 

Via lactea. Lat.] (Astron.) The MitgEv Way, q v. 
—adv, [Lat. ablative of via, rend.] By the way of, as be- 
| tween two places; as, to go to Canada ria N. York, (Col.) 
Viability. n. Quality of being viable, or living after 

birth.—Cupacity of sustaining life, or of being distributed 


Fig, 2580. — THE BOLLERSWAND VIADUCT. 
(On the railroad from Vienna to Trieste.) 


tus, to lead. 
railway across a valley at snch n height as to maintain 
the general level of the line; — thus distinguished from 
an agueduct, or a similar work to support a water-way. 
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An arched bridge for carrving a road or 
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Viable, (vi’a-bl,) a. [Fr., from Lat. vivo, to live.] Capa- 
ble of living ;—applied toa foetus whose orgaus are prop- 
erly formed, and so developed as to permit its continued 
existence. 

Val, n. Fr. fiole.] A phial. 

Viama’o, in Brazil, a lake of the prov. of Rio Grande 
de Sul, N. of the Lake of Patos, with which it communi- 
cates. — A village ou the E. of the above lake, 12 m. 
E.S E. of Porto-Alegre; pop. abt. 3,500. 

Vin'nn. a fortified town of Portugal, prov. of Minho, on 
the Lima, 37 m. from Oporto; pop. 8,683. 

Viland, n. Fr. viande, from Et vivendus — vivo, vic- 
tum.) (Used chiefly in the plural.) An article of food; 
victuals; ment dressed and cooked ; food. 

Viardot-Garcia. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Viareggio, (ve-a-red‘jo,) a seaport of Italy, in the 
former duchy of Lucca, 23 m. from Leghorn. It exports 
Statuary marble. Pop. 6,344, 

Vins sun, u town of European Russia, prov. of Smolensk, 
at the junction of the rivers Viassna and Bebri, 96 m. 
from Smolensk; pop, 12,000. 

Viatiie, a. [Lat. viatirus.) Pertaining or relating toa 
journey, or to travelling. 

Viavicum, n. [Lat.] Among the ancient Romans, an 
allowance made to soldiers, and to all persons travelling 
on business of state. 

(Tied.) In the Roman Catholic Church, the Eucha- 
rist administered to dying persons. The priest is ordered 
to bring the sacred elements from the church to the 
dying person at any hour, whether by day or by night, 
when he may be called on for this last service of religion. 

Vint' kn, in European Russia, an E. guvt., bounded N.E. 

` by the govt. of Perm, and B. by that of Kazan. Cap. 
Viatka. Pop. 2,347,74€.—A river which rises 16 m. 
from Glazo, travels the ceutre of the above govt., and, 
after a course of 500 m., joins the Kama in the govt. of 
Kazan.— A town, the cap. of the above govt., on the 
Viatka. Pop. 8,000. 

Baars ral an old city of Denmark, in N. Jutland, on a 
small lake, 25 m. W. of Randers. V., at which all the 
great high- roads of the interior converge, is important as 
a military post. Pop. 4,972. 

Vi'brate, v.n. [Lat. vibro, vibratum, to be in tremu- 
lous motion’; wheuce, Fr. vibrer.] To be in tremulous 
motion; to quiver; tu tremble; to move to and fro, or 
from side to side; to oscillate; to swing. — To pass from 
one state to another; as, one’s mind sometimes vibrates 
between hope and fear.—To have backward and for- 
ward motion of the constituent particles, without alter- 
nate compression and dilation of parts, as any elastic 
body. — To sound; to produce a vibratory effect; as, 
music vibrates on the ear. 

—v.a. To swing; to brandish; to move or wave to and 
fro; as, to vibrate a luth. — To set in vibration, or affect 
with vibratory motiou; as, vibrated breath. — To mark, 
note, or measnre by swinging or moving to and fro; as, 
4 pendulum vibrating seconds. 

Vi'bratile, a. Tending to promote, or employed in, 
vibratory motion. — Possessing a continued vibratory 
motion, 

Vibra’tion, n. Fr., from Lat. vibro.) Act of vibrating. 

(Mech,) The reciprocating motion of a body, as of a 
pendulum, a musical string, or elastic plate. The term 
oscillation is, however, more frequently used to denote a 
slow reciprocating motion, as that of the pendulum, 
which is produced by the action of gravity on the whole 
mass of the body; while vibration is generally confined 
to a motion with quick reciprocations, as that of a so- 
norous body, and which proceeds from the reciprocal 
action of the molecules of the body on each other when 
their state of equilibrium has been disturbed. 

. (Mus.) That regular reciprocal motion of a body, 
which, suspended or stretched between two fixed 
points, swings or shakes to and fro. The vibrations 
of chords are the source of the different tones emitted. 

Vibra'tiuncle, n. A small or minor vibration. 

Vibrative, Vi/bratory, a. Vibrating; consisting 
in vibration or oscillatiou; as, a vibratory motion.— 
Causing, or tending to, vibration. 

Viburnum, u. (Bot.) An extensive genus of plants, 
order Caprifoliaces, natives of N. America, Europe, and 
Asia, put not found in tropical regions. V. lantanoides, 
the [lobble-bush, or Wayfaring-tree (Fig. 2581), is a 
shrub, very ornamental when in flower. It is rather 
common in the rocky woods of New England and New 
York, which it adorns in early spring with its large 
cymes of brilliant white flowers. Height about 5 feet. 
Branches long and crooked, often trailing and rooting. 
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Fig. 2581. — WAYFARING-TREE, (V. lantanoides.) 


Leaves very large, covered with a rusty pubescence 
when young, at length becoming green, the dust and 
down remaining only upon the stalk and veins. — P. 
opulus, the High Cranberry, is a handsome shrub, 8 to 
12 feet high, found in woods in the Northern States. Its 
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red fruit resembles the common cranberry in flavor, and 
is often substituted for it.— V. acerifolium, the Maple- 
leaved F., or Dockmuackie, is a shrub 4 to 6 feet high, 
with yellowish-green bark, growing iu woods in the U. 
States and in Canada.— V. lencagn, the Sweet V, is a com- 
mon tree-like shrub, 10 to 15 feet high, found in rocky 
woods from Canada to Georgia, Its white flowers are 
succeeded Dy well-flavored, sweetish berries, of a gluu- 
cous black, sometimes called Sheep-berries.— V. nudum, 
the Withe-rod, is a small tree found in swamps in the 
U. States, It has large cymes on peduncles un inch or 
two in length; flowers white, numerous; berries black- 
blue, covered with a glaucous bloom, sweetish when 
ripe.— V. tinus, the Laurestiue, also called Snowball- 
tree and Pelotte de Neige, is an exceedingly beautiful 
evergreen shrub, from Europe. It is 4 to & feet high; 
leaves acute, veiny, dark shining green ubove, paler be- 
neath ; flowers white, tinged with red, and very showy. 

Vicar, n. [Lat. vicarius.) Literally, one who is appoiut- 
ed as deputy to another, to perform his functions in his 
absence and under his authority, Hence, in the old 
German empire the imperial V. were princes who had 
the rightof representing the Emperor in case of absence 
or interregnum; and the Pope is sometimes styled 
Christ's V. on earth. Commonly, however, this title is 
given to the substitute, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, employed to act in the place of certain ecclesiasti- 
cal officials, whether individuals or corporations; us of 
the Pope, a bishop, a chapter, u parish priest, &e. V. 
take different names fum these various considerations. 
V. of the Pupeure called “ vicars apostolic,” and they are 
generally invested with episcopal authority in a place 
where there is no canonical bishop. V. of a bishop are 
either “ vicars general,’ who have the full authority 
of the bishop all over his diocese, or “ vicars forane ” 
(Lat. foraneus, from foris, abroad), whose authority is 
confined to a particular district, and generally otherwise 
limited. The name is also applied, especially in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, to the assistant-priest of a curate. 

Vicarage, (-.) n. A vicur's benefice. — A vicar's 
residence or dwelling-house. 

Viea'rial, a. [From vicar.) Pertaining, or relating to 
a vicar. — Vicarious; acting by delegation. 

Vica'riate, a. Exercising vicarious or delegated power. 

—n. Vicarship; delegated office or power. 

Vica’rious, (us.) a. [Lat. vicarius, from vicis.) De- 
puted; delegated; pertaining, or having relation to a 
Vicar or substitute as, vicarious authority.— Acting or 
suffering for another; as, a vicarious agent.—Filling, or 
substituted in, the place of another; as, vicarious pun- 
ishment.—(Med.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Vica’riously, adv. In a vicarious manner. 

Vice, (vis,) n. [Fr., from Lat. vitium, a fault, blemish, 
imperfection, failing.) That which is deserving of being 
found fault with; a blemish; a stain; an imperfection; 
a defect; a fault; as, the vices of a sensational literary 
style.— Any voluntary action or course of conduct 
which deviates from the rules of moral rectitude, or 
from the plain laws of propriety; any moral unfitness 
of conduct, either from defect of duty, or from the 
transgression of known principles of rectitude; deprav- 
ity or corruption of manners, habits, or customs; 
wickedness ; as, a man notorions for his vices. — A fault 
or bad trick in a horse; as, sound wind and limb, and 
free from vice. 

(Dram.) The fool or punchinello of the old English 
morality plays. 

—[Fr. vis, a screw, from Lat. vitis, a vine, the tendril of a 
vine being remarkable for winding.) A blacksmith’s or 
carpenter's tool for holding a piece of metal, while op- 
erating upon it, by placing it between two jaws or nip- 
pers, and screwing them towards each other.— A ma- 
chine for drawing lead into flat rods for case windows. 

Dr. a. (imp. and pp. vickb, (vist.) To hold as if in a vice. 

Vice. (Lat., for, instead of, from vicis, turn, change.] A 

refx employed in composition, principally in words 
udicative of persons, and designating one who acts as 
proxy for another, or who is second in rank, authority, 
or importance; as, a vice-president, a vice-admiral, a 
vice-consul, &c. 

Vice, prep. In stead or lieu of; in the place of; as, A 
is gazetted major, vice B, who retires on half-pay. 

Vicegerency, (Je ren-se,) n. Office of a vicegerent ; 
agency under another; deputed power; lieutenancy. 

Vicegerent, (jérent,) n. Fr. vicegérant ; Lat. vicem- 
gerens — vicis, und gerens, from gero, to bear, to carry, 
to act.) One who acts in the place of a superior; a lieu- 
tenant; a vicar; an officer who is deputed by a supe- 
rior, or by proper authority, to exercise the powers of 
another. 

—a, Possessing or exercising delegated power; acting by 
substitution, or in the stead of another; as, Christ, the 
vicegerent Son of the Father. 

Vicenary, (vis a. ¶ Lat. vicenarius.] Pertaining or 
relating to, or consisting of, twenty. 

Vicennial, (-sén’-,) a. [Lat. viceni. twenty, and anni, 
years.) Lasting, or comprising, twenty years, 

Vicenza, (ve-chen'za,) a city of N.E. Italy, cap. of a 
prov. of same name, 40 m. from Venice. It stands at the 
confluence of two rivers, one of which divides the town 
into two parts, connected by bridges and inclosed by 
walls. The principal buildings are the town-huuse, the 
Olympic theatre, (begun by Palladio, and built in imita- 
tion of the ancient Roman theatres,) the cathedral, and 
A number of churches containing valuable paintings. 
Manuf. Silk. woollens, leather, &c. Pop. 34,535. 

Viee-presideney, (-préz’-,) n. The office of a vice- 
president. 

Vice-president, (-préz’-,) n. An office-bearer next 
in rank below a president; as, the Vice-President of the 
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Viece-re’gal, a. Pertaining, or having reference to a 
viceroy or viceroyalty. 

Viceroy, n. [Lat. vice, and O. Fr. rey, a king.) A 
vice-king ; the governor of a kingdom or country who 
rules in the name of the sovereign with regal author: 
ity, as the monarch’s substitute. 

Viceroy'‘alty, Vice’royship, n. Dignity, office, 
or jurisdiction of a viceroy. 

Vice Versa. [lat.] Conversely. 

Vich, or Vique, ek.) a city of Spain, 36 m. from 
Barcelona. nuf. Linens, printed cottons, &c. Pop. 
11,77: 

WVieha’‘da, a river of the U. B. of Colombia, flows into 
the Orinoco, after an E. course of 260 m. 

Vichy, (ve-sié’,) a small town of France. dept. of Allier, 
on the Allier, iu a fine valley surrounded by picturesque 
mountains, 35 m. S. S. E. of Moulins, It is the most fashion- 
able bathin z resort in France. The springs, which rise at 
the ſoot of the volcanic mountains of Auvergne, are of the 
alkaline class, and the most efficacious of the kind that 
are known. They vary in temperature from 68° to 112° 
Fah., and are used both for drinking and bathing. They 
are resorted to in cases of indigestion, chronic catarrh, 
gout, c. 

Vicia. m. (Bot.) The Vetches, a genus of plants, order 
Fubuceie, sub-order Papilionacee, having a tuft of hair 
on the style beneath the stigma, 9 stamens united, and 
one free. The species are mostly climbing plants, an- 
nuals, with pinnate leaves ending in tendrils, and with no 
terminal leaflet. The Common Vetch, V. sativa, some- 
times called Tare, introduced from Europe and found in 
cultivated grounds, and also cultivated in many coun- 
tries as green food for cattle, has rather large, purple, 
blue, or red flowers in pairs, axillary and almost sessile. 
In cultivation, it varies considerably both in size and 
other particulars, as in the breadth of the leaflets, the 
number of them in a leaf, Ac. Oats are generally sown 
along with it, to afford it a little support, and thus pre- 
vent its rotting in wet weather. V. Fuba (or Faba vul- 
garis), the Coftee Bean, or Windsor Bean, is a native of 

` Egypt; flowers white, with a large bluck spot on each of 
the ale; seeds very large, with the large hilum at one 
end (see Bean). There are several American species. 

Vicinage, (ris'in-aj.) n. [Fr. voisinage, from Lat. 
vicinia, neighborhood.) Neighborhood; vicinity; the 
place or places adjoining or near. 

Vie'inal, Vic'ine, d. Neighboring; near. 

Viein’ity, n. [Lat. vicinitas.] Quality of being near 
or neighboring; not remote; proximity: propinquity ; 
as, the vicinity of two places of public interest. —Neigh- 
borhood; near place; neighboring country; that which 
is near, or not remote; as, the vicinity of Germantown. 

Vicious, (vish'us,) a. [Fr. vicieuz ; Lat. vitiosus, from 
vitium.] Full of faults or defects; imperfect; as, a 
vicious argument. — Corrupt in principles or conduct; 
addicted to vice; depraved; wicked; habitually trans- 
gressing the moral law; contrary to rectitude; as, a 
vicious example, a vicious class of men.— Foul; im- 
pure; insulubrious; as, a vicious climate. —Wanting in 
purity or genuineness; as, victous idioms.—Unruly ; re- 
fractory ; not well trained or broken; as, a vicious horse. 

Viciously, (//, a. In a vicious manner. 

Vi'ciousness, n. Quality or state of being vicious. 

Vicissitude, (vi-sis’si-tud,) n. [Fr.; Lat. vicissitudo, 
from mcis, change.) Revolution, mutation, or change; 
as, vicissitudes of fortune.—Alternation ; regular chunge 
or succession of one thing to another; as, the vicissitude 
of the seasons. 

Wicisalta'dinary, a. Subject to successive vicissi- 
tudes. 

Vicissitu’dinous, (-ŭ:,)a. Full of changes. Char- 
acterized by, or dependent on, a regular series or suc- 
cession of changes. (R.) 

Vicks burg, iu Mississippi, a city and port of entry 
cap. of Warren co., on the Mississippi, 50 m. W. of 
Jackson. Itis irregularly built on a range of hills, and 
is of considerable commercial importance from being 
one of the principal cotton marts on the Mississippi. 
During the Civil War, V. a stronghold of the Con- 
federates, after sustaining a heavy and memorable siege, 
was captured by Gen, Grant, on July 4th, 1863, Pop. 
(1880) 11,814. 

Vico, (vs,) Giovanni Battista, an Italian philosopher, 
and one of the most original thinkers of his age, was B. at 
Naples in 1668, and became professor of rhetoric in the 
university of Naples. His principal work is entitled 
Principj di una Scienza Nuova, and first appeared in 
1725. It is a philosophy of history, founded on the 
recognition of certain laws determining the course of 
events, and the progress of the human race. F. antici- 
pated in some important points the speculation of some 
of the most eminent thinkers of a later time. His work 
passed through three editions in his lifetime, and then 
seems to have been long lost sight of. In 1827 Michelet 

ublished a French translation of it, and a German trans- 
ation had appeared a few years earlier. A collected 
edition of Vis works appeared at Naples in 1818, and 
was reprinted in 1835. D. 1744. 

Vico’sa, or Cometa,a town of Brazil, 140 m. W. of 
Ceara; pop. of dist. 5.000, 

Vie'tim, n. [Fr. victime; Lat. rictima, probably from 
vincio, vinctum, to are A beast for sacrifice, adorned 
with the fillet; or. a living being sacrificed to some 
deity, or in the performance of a religious rite —Hence, 
a person or thing immolated, destroyed, or sacrificed in 
the pursuit of an end or object; as, she fell a riclim to 
a seducer's arts.— A person or living thing destroyed 
by, or suffering grievons injury from another. — Hence, 
a gull; a dupe; one who is humbugged or cajoled; as, to 
be the victim of a swindler. (Collog.) 

Vie'timize. v.a. To make a victim of; especially, ta 
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Wake the victim of a swindling trick or transaction; to 
gull; to defraud; as, eredulity is easily victimized, 

Vie tor, n. (bat., Irom vinco, victum, to conquer.) One 
who conquers in war; u vanquisher; one who defeats 
an enemy in battle; also, one who vanquishes another 
in private combat or coutest; one who wins or gains 
the advantage. 

=a. Victorious; triumphant. 

Victor I., Pore, elected abont 190, was born in Africa, 
and was martyred under Severus, in 202. 

Vicron II. suceeded Leo IX, 1055, He reformed many 
abuses inthe Church, which were condemned at the coun- 
cil of Florence, The council of Lyon agninst simony, thit 
of Rouen enforcing celibacy among the priesthood, and 
that of Narbonne excommunicating those who usurped 
the ms of the Church, were also convoked by 
him, D. 1037. 

Vieron III. was the successor of Gregory VIT, 1086, 
Guibert, the antipope, was sapported by the army of 
Henry IV „and Victor renounced the pontitical dignity, 
but was induced to resume it in 1087. By the assistance 
of the Roman nobility nnd the Duke of Apulin, he ex- 
pelled the avti-pope from Rome, Henry LV, having de- 
clared that he would invade Rome if Victor were not de- 

i, the senators forced the Pope to evacuate the 
ag He retired to Monte Casino, and died there, 

Victor IV. an anti-pope, whose nsurpation was supported 
by Frederick L and sume of the cardinals. This gave 
rise to a schism. D. 1164. 

Victor, CLAUDE PERRIN, DUKE DR BELLUNO, a marshal of 
France, n. at La Marche (Vosges), 1794. In 1751, he en- 
listed as a private soldier in an urtillery regiment, and 
mo greatly distinguished himself at the outbreak of the 
revolutionary war, that he rose rapidly to the rank of 
general. At the battle of Friedland bis valur was so 
conspicuous that Napoleon created him, upon the spot, 
marshal of France. In 1807 he held the governorship 
of Berlin, and wfterwards served in Spain and Portugal, 
He was recalled in 1812 to take a command in the grand 
army about to invade Rossin; and at the passage of the 
Beresina, he held in check the pursuing Kussiana, and 
saved a large number of his fellow-soldiers, who would 
otherwise have fallen into the power of the enemy. 
During the campaign of 1813 he evinced his accustomed 
bravery and skill, and at the battle of Craon he was 
carried off the field severely wounded. After the abdi- 
eation of Napoleon I, he gave in his adherence to the 
Bourbons; followed Louis XVII. to Ghent; became 
minister of war in 1821; and, in 1825, acted as second in 
command in the Spanish campaign. D. 1541, 

Wie'tor, in Illinois, a post-towuship of De Kalb co.; pop. 
abt 1,200, 

Victor, in Michigan, a post-township of Clinton co.; 
pop. abt. 900, 

Victor, in New York, n post-village and township of 
Ontario co., 20 m. S. K. of Rochester; pop. abt. 3,000, 

Victor Amadeus I., («-mai~ir'us,) Duke of Bavoy, 
was B. 1557, son of Charles Emmanuel I., and crowned 
1630. He married the sister of Louis XIII. of France, 
and in his latter years commanded the forces of that 
sovereign in hia Italian ware, D. 1637, 

Victor Amapeus II., Duke of Savoy, and first king of Sar- 
dinia, B 1665, succeeded his father in the duchy, 1675. 
He married Maria d'Orleans, niece of Louis XIV., but 
entered, nevertheless, on a tortuous policy, which in- 
volved him in a war with that monarch, Having ac- 

mired Sicily, he exchanged that kingdom, in 1717, for 
gardinia, by treaty with the Emperor. He died two 
years after his abdication in favor of his son, 1732. 

Victor Amapeos III., son and successor of Charles Emman- 
vel ILL, B. 1726, ascended the throne in 1773. He fonnd- 
ed the Academy of Sciences at Turin, and exhibited the 
utmost anxiety for the welfare of his subjecta. His 
hostility to the revolution in France provoked a con- 
test with that conntry, in which bis throne fell by the 
arms of Bonaparte. 

Vie'tor-Emman‘uel I.. King of Sardinia, son ot 
Victor-Amadens III., B. 1759, wnceeeded his brother, 
Charles Emmanuel IV., 1802, abdicated duriug a revolt, 
1821, and p. 1824. 

Victor-Exmanvet II., King of Italy, son of Charles-Al- 
bert, King of Sardinia, B. 1520. While heir-apparent, 
he fonght in 
the campaign 
agninst the Aus- 
trians, which, 
terminating in 
the disastrous 
battle of Nova- 
ra, caused his 
father to abdi- 
cate. He be- 
came king in 
1849, under the 
most unfavora 
ble circumstan- 
ces, for he had 
toavertthecon- 
sequences of a 
most disastrous 
war, to alluy ſuo- 
tion, and to pro- 
serve the consti- 
tution; to annul 
which, it fe snid, 
Austria endeav- 
ored to bribe 
him with the 
offer of Parma, On securing the services of eminent 
Statesmen, and chiefly of the illustrious Cavour, he ob- 
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tained a treaty of peace with Austria upon compara- 
tively easy terms, and undértook the complete reorgan- 
ization of the finances, the army, and the system of 
ublic edneation. After forming a close alliance with 
rance, Victor Emmanuel, in 1559, ngain engaged in a 
war with Austria, which power, after being totally de- 


feated in a short campaign, alondoned Lombardy to the! 


ludians. In 1861, Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed 
king of Italy. In 1860, as the ally of Prussia, bis army 
was defeated at Custogza, and his feet at Lissa; but the 
success of the Prissians at Saduwa restured Venetia to 
Italy, the unification of which kingdom Victor Emman- 
nel completed in 1870, by making Rome his capital. 
The personal character of the first King of Italy bears 
a close resemblance to that of Henry IV. King of 
France, and, like that monarch, he possesses a bonkom- 
mie which renders him popular among all classes of his 
subjects. Like Henry Quatre, too, the King of Italy 
has on several fields of battle displayed an almost 
reckless bravery; while his penchant for the fair sex 
j as notorious as was that of his illustrious totype. 

is four children are: Clotilde, n. 1843, married to Prince 
Napoleon in 1850; Humbert. (g. v. p. 1272.) Prince of 
Piedmont, u. 1844; Amadeus, Duk "Aosta, elected King 
of Spain in 1871; and Maria Pia, b. 1847, married in 1862 
Louis L, King of Portugal, V. E.p. at Rome, Jan. 9, 1878. 
Buried in the Vantheon, See Godkin's Lijeuf(N.Y.,1880.) 
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but sheep- and cattle-rearing are Ia pe occu 
tions, Min. Gold, coal, copper, lead, and manganese. op. 
Wool, sheep, cattle, skins, hides, tallow, porh, beef, tim- 
ber, and mimosa bark. Although one of the youngest, 
and in point of area the smallest of the colonies of the 
Australian group, V. is already the most important in 
extent and commerce, Cap. Melbourne. P., 1477, 849,021. 
Victoria. n. (Bt) A gen. of plants, ord. Ni u- 
cem, V. regia, the only species known, is n native of 
equatorial America, The flowers when fully expanded, 
are more than a foot in diameter, and the leaves, which 
are curiously turned up at their edges, vary from 4 to 


Victo'ria, ( Myth.) The Roman goddess of victory, sis-| = 


ter of Strength and Valor, and one of the attendants 
upon Jupiter, She waw also greatly honored by the 
Greeks, particularly at Athens, She was represented 
with wings, crowned with laurel, and bolding the branch 
of n palm-tree in her hand. 

Victo'ria, (ALEXANDRINA), Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and Empress of In- 
din, the daughter and only child of Edward, Duke of 
Kent, fourth son of George III., by his wife Maria Lou- 


isa Victoria, of Saxe-Coburg-Snalfeld, was B. at Kensing-| 


ton Palace, in May, 1810. The Duchessof Kent, whose first 
hustand had been the Prince of Leiningen, and who 
wis the sister of Leopold, King of the Belgians, devoted 
herself to superiatending the education of V. who as- 
cended the throne of the United Kingdom on Jane 20, 
1837, her uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, becoming King 
of Hanover, in virtue of the law which excluded females 
from that throne. In 1840, the Queen became the wife of 


Prince Albert, second son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, (wee ALBERT.) The chief public events of ber 
reign are noticed in other parts of this work. (See Great 
BRITAIN, MELBOURNE, PREL, RUSSELL, Denny, A NRRDREN, 
GLADSTONE, PALMERSTON, BEACONSFIELD, INDIA, &c.) 


Fig. 2583. — QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Rince the death of her husband, In 1861, the Queen has 
led a very secluded life—much of her time being passed 
at her estate of Balmoralin the Scottish Highlands, By 


this long continued seclusion, the Queen's j 
among her subjects has been somewhat impaired. 
Queen V. has 9 children, the eldest of whom are: Vic- 
Tomix, Princess Royal, u 1841, who married, in 1858, 
Frederick William, Crown I'rince of Prussia, and now 
heir-apparent to the Germanic empire; ALERT EDWARD, 
Prince op Wares, heir-apperent to the British throne; 
and ALPRED, Duke of Edinborgh, n captain in the Brit- 
ish navy. A daughter, Princess Lovise, married, in 
1871, the Marquis of Lorne, eldest son of the Duke 
of Argyll. April, 1876, V. assumed, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the title of Empress of India. 

Vieto’ria, in China, a town of the British colony of 
Hong-Kong, Php. 9,850. 


D | Victorin, in Central Asia, a lake in the table-land of 


Pamir, 15,000 ft. above the sen. See Nyaxga, p. 1801. 


| Victorin, (formerly Port Pmrirp,) in Australia, a Brit- 


ish colonial territory. comprising all that portion of 
S. of the Murray River. between Lat. 34° anid 

be n. 1419 and 1502 K, having N. New South 
Wales, E. the Pacific, 8. Buss's Strait, and W, the colony 
of 8. Australian; area, 97,000 sq. m. Surface, nndnlat- 
ing. with the Australian Alp» shntting out the fertile 
and wooded region cslled Gipps’ Land, from Victoria 
proper. In the W. are the Grampians and the Australian 
yrenees, Rivers, Murray, Loddon, and the Gonllinru, 
besides many salt lagoons or lakes, Climate, Healthy 
The temperature of Port Philip ranges from 32° to 909 
in the year, and may average Fahr. Prod. Grain; 
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8 feet in diameter. The plant is commonly known in 
this country ns the F. water-lily, and in South America 
ns the Waler-maize, from ite edible seeds, which are 
commonly rousted with maize or Indian corn. 
(Astron.) An asteroid discovered by Hind in 1850 :— 
also called Chin, 
A kind of 4-wheeled carriage, resembling the cabriolet. 
toria, in Arkansas, a township of Jefferson co.; 
pop. abt. 1,600, 

Victoria, in /Uinois, a post-village and township of 
Knox eo, abt. 20 m E. N. EK. of Galesburg: pop. abt. 1,800, 

Victoria, in Tyzas, n S. co.; 774 sq.m. Rivers. Guada- 
lupe, also Coleto and Gurcitas creeks. Surface, low and 
flat; soil, fertile. 

—A post village, cap. of the above co., 120 m. 8.8.B. of 
Austin: pop. abt. 2,500. 

Victoria, in Dr.zil, a sea-port town, cap. of the prov. 
of Espirito-&anto, on the Bay of Espirito-Santo, 270 m. 
N E. of Rio Janeiro; pop. abt. 6,000. 

Victo'rin, in Mexico, a town, cap. of the state of Ta- 
manlipas, 300 m. N.R. of Mexico: pap. abt. 6,500. 

Victoria, a city, cnp. of Vancouver's Island, on the 
N. of the Strait of Juan de Fuca, Lat. 48° 27’ N., Lon. 
123° 25° W.; pop. abt. 7,000. 

Vieto'ria Cross, n. A decoration instituted hy Queen 
Victoria, in 1856, for the English naval and milita 
services. It consists of a Maltese cross of bronze, wit 
the royal crest in the centre, and underneath an eecroll 
bearing the inscription “ For valor,” it is worn with a 
bine ribbon for the navy, a red ribbon for the army. 

Victoria Land, in British N. America, an insular 
tract N. of Lat. 68° N., and between Lon. 1039 and 110° 
W., having S. Dease Strait, and E. Victorin Strait which 
separates it from Boothia Felix. — Alen the name given 
to the supposed Anturctic continent, discovered in 1841 
by Sir James Ross. 

Victoria River, in N. Australin, falls into the In- 
dian Ocean by the æstuary called Queen's Channel, im 
Lat. 14° 40 8, Lon, 1292 21 K. 

Victo'rin Strait, that portion of the Arctic Ocean 
between Prince of Wales’ Land and Victoria Land on 
the W., and Boothia Felix and N. Somerset on the E. 

torine, (vik-to-reen',) n. A Indy's small fur tippet. 

Victo'rious, a. [Fr. rictorirur.| Having gained a 
victory; having conquered in battle or contest: having 
overcome an enemy or antagonist; triumphant; con- 
quering: vanquishing; as, a ricterious army, a victori- 
ous cause — That produces victory or conquest. — Em- 
blematic of, or indicating, victory or conquest; as, 
“brows hound with rictarims wreaths.” — Shakes. 

Victo'riously, adv, With conquest; In a victorious 

anner. 

Victory, n. [Fr. victoire, from Lat. victorta.] Tri- 
umph; conquest; the defeat of an enemy in battle, or of 
an antagonist in n contest; a gaining of the superiority 
in war or combat; — also, the advantage or anperiority 
gained over spiritual enemies, over passions or appetites, 
or over temptations, or in any struggle or competition. 

Victory, in New Fork, a post-village and township of 
Cayngn co., 22 m. N. W. of Auburn; pop abt, 2800.— 4 
post-township of Surntoga co.; pop. abt. 000. 

v es 4 in Vermont, a post-township of Essex co., 

45 m. E of Montpelier: pop. abt. 250. 

Victrice, (vik'tris,) n. (Lat, victriz.) A female victor. 

Vietunl. (%.) v. a. timp. and pp. VICTUALLED, (td. 
[From the n. pl. victuals.) To furnish or supply with 
plo or provisions: as, to victual a ship, an army, 
ora city, 

Victualler, (rern. One who supplies victuals, 

s. (rifle) n pl. Fr. victuatlle ; Lat. victualia, 
i That which supports human life; food for 
homan beings, prepared for eating: provisions; meat; 
snatenance; vinnida; as, broken rictuals. 
icu na. Vicug'na, n. (.) See LLAMA. 

Vidalia, in Louisiana, a post-village, cnp. of Concordia 

pariah, on the Mississippi, opposite Natchez. r 
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Vidfime, (v--dahm’,) n. 185 from Lat. rice-dominus.] 
(Fr. Feudal law.) Originally, an officer who represented 
the bishop, as the viscount did the court. In course of 
time, these dignitaries erected their offices into flefs, and 
became feudal nobles. — Brande. 

Wide. [Lat. imper. of videre, to see.] See: — employed 

s a reference, or to direct the attention to something. 

Videlicet, adv. [Lat., for vide licet — vide, imper. of 
videre, io oe, and licet, it is permitted.) That is; namely; 
to wit; — commonly abbreviated riz. 

Vidette, Vedette, (-dct',) n. [Fr. vedette ; It. vedetta, 
from Lat. viden, to Bee.) (i.) A mounted patrol or 
sentinel stationed on the outpost of an army to observe 
or watch an enemy, aud give notice of danger, or of 
their movements, &c. 

Vid‘imus, n. [Lat, we have seen.) An examination 
or inspection, as of accounts or documents. 

Wido’nia, n. A brisk, white wine, grown in the island 
of Teneritfe, 

Vie. v.a. [A. S. wigan.] To contend or strive for supe- 
riority ; to use effort in a race, contest, competition, ri- 
valry, or strife, 

Vielle, (rs /) n. The French term for a hurdy-gurdy. 

Vien'na, (Ger Wien, (vern | The capital of the Austrian 
empire, and one of the finest cities in Europe. It is sit- 
uated on the S. E. bank of the Danube, where the river 
Wien joins it, nnd is surrounded by a large and fertile 
plain. It consists of a central, or old city, aud a new, 
or external city, composed of 34 suburbs, and Jiesin Lat. 

„and Lon, 10° 20’ E. The circuit of the whole 
city is 20 m. Tho streets are generally well paved, 
lighted, and clean, and the houses built mostly of brick, 
from five to six stories in height. The old city is the 
Most fashionable quarter, and, though irregularly built, 
has many fine squares and palaces, besides the imperial 
residence. The most remarkable of the public buildings 
are the cathedral of St. Stephen, a Gothic edifice, with a 
tower 453 ft. in heixht; the churches of the Augustines 
and of the Capuchins; the royal palace, with one of the 
richest collections of valuable curiosities in Europe; the 
imperial library, containing 300,000 volumes and many 
thousand MSS.; the archbishop’s palace, the Belvidere 
and Schönbrunn (an imperial palace), the arsenal, cus- 
tom-house, university, new city hall, and mint, with 
other fine buildings, including schools, theatres, hos- 
pitals, palaces, and museums, The university—with one 
of the best schools of medicine in Germany—has 80 pro- 
fessorsand above 2,000 students attached toit, Few cities 
are so richly ornamented with works of art, or have such 
splendid promenades as V. Of theten most important of 
these places of public resort. the Prater is considered the 
gayest and most magnificent. V. being the centre of 
the empire, is also the centre of all its trade and com- 
merce, and, by means of the Danube line of st 
has direct communication with Constantinople. 
zond, and Smyrna, as well as with the Levant, The mann- 
factures are silks, velvets, shawls, woollen cloths, rib- 
bons, lace, straw bats, carpets, gold and silver lace, 
mathematical instruments, carriages, leather, paper, 
jewelry, Kc. The environs of V. are very fertile and 
picturesque. To the N. are the islands of the Danube: 
to the W. the lofty summits of the Kahlenberg; to the 
8., mountains covered with vineyards and extensive for- 
ests; and to the E., vast plains, bounded at the farthest 
horizon by hills, The islands are adorned by many villas, 
and tew cities are surrounded by so many fine gardens. 
which contain some of the rarest plants. V. was, under. 
the name of in, long the headquarters of a Ro- 
man legion, and afterwards fell successively into the 
hands of the Goths and Huns. In 791 Charlemagne at- 
tached it to his dominions. It was often threatened in 
the wars with the Hungarians and Turks, who, in 1529, 
destroyed the suburbs, In 1707 it was threatened by 
Napoleon I., and occupied by him in 1805 and 1809. On 
both occasions, proper discipline was observed by the 
invaders, and little injury was done. In 1814 and 1815, 
the Congress of V. assembled there for the settlement 
of the affairs of Europe, and on June 9, 1815, the ar- 
rangements were collected in one grand act of 121 arti- 
cles, signed by representatives of the principal Euro- 
pean powers, In 1872, an International Exposition 
was successfully held here. Pop. (1881) 726.105. 

Vie n Alubama, n village and twp. of Pickens co., 
134 m. W.N.W. of Montgomery, 

Vienna, in Georgia, u post-village, cap. of Dooly co., 90 
m. S. W. of Milledgeville; pop. abt. 150. 

Vienna, in Mimas, n township of Grundy co.—A 
post-village and township, cap. of Johnson co., 190 m. 
S. E. of Springtield, 

Vienna, in /udiana, n post-village and township of 
Scott co., 8 m. W. of Lexington; pop. abt, 2.000, 

Vienna, in Mwa, a post-townuship of Marshall co., abt. 
32 m. S. W. of Cedar Falls. 

Vienna, in Kavsas, a post-township of Pottawattomie 
co.; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Vienna, in Maine, a post-township of Kennebec co., 22 
m. N.W. of Augusta; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Vienna, in Mich. a twp. of Genesee co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Vienna, in Missouri, n post-village, cap. of Maries co., 
abt. 32 m. 8.8 F. of Jefferson City 

Vienna, in Now Jersey, a post-village of Warren co., 
48 m. N.W. of Trenton. 

Vienna, in Nem York, a post-village and township of 
Oneida co., on Oneida Lake, 120 m. S.W. of Alb pop. 
abt. 4,500. — A village of Ontario co., 7 m. N. N. W. of 
Geneva; pop, abt. 2,000, 

Vienna, in Ovin, n post-village of Clarke cn., 34 m. W. 
of Columbus 4 post-vill, nnd twp. of Trumbull co., 
10 m, E. of Warren, 

Vienna, in prov. of Ontario, a post-village of Elgin co., 
134 m. S. W. of Toronto. 
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Vien’na, in Wisconsin, & township of Dane county. 
— A post-village of Walworth county, 55 miles 8.E. of 
Madison. 

Vienne. (ve-en’,) in France, a river which rises in the 
dept. of Corréze, and joins the Loire, in the dept. of In- 
dre-et-Loire, after a N. N. W. course of 220 m.—A W. 
dept. formed of the anc. prov. of Upper Poitou, and 
bounded N. by the dept. of Indre-et-Loire, aud 8. by 
Charente; area, 2,690 sq.m. Surface, flat; zu, sandy 
and partly fertile. Rivers. The Vienne, Clain, Charente, 
Gartempe, Creuse, and the Dive. Prod. Corn, potatoes, 
hemp, Hax, aud wine; horses, mules, and sheep of a 
superior quality are reared, Min. Iron aud lithographic 
stones. Manuf. Arms and cutlery. Cap, Poitiers. 
Pop. 824,527.— A town of the dept. of Isère, on the 
Rhone, 47 m. W. N. W. of Grenoble. Manuf. Woollens, 
silk,and paper. A council was held here in 1311, which 
abolished the order uf the Templars. Pop. 22,828. 

Vienne, (Haute,) in France, a W. dept., formed from 
a part of the anc. prov. of Limousin, and bonnded by 
the depts. of Creuse, Corréze, Dordogne, Charente, 
Vienne, and Indre; arra, 2.130 sq. m. Surface, moun- 
tainous; soil, moderately fertile. Rivers. Vienne and 
Gartempe, Prod. Horses, cattle, and sheep are exten- 
sively reared, Ain. Tin, lead, copper, iron, coal, and 
porcelain clay. Manuf. Porcelain, cutlery, and paper. 
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are suspected or proved guilty of crimes or serious 
offences against the common weal. 

Vigilant, . Wakeful; watchful; with the attention 
on the alert; circumspect; studious to discover and 
avoid danger, or to provide for safety; as, a vigilant 
sentinel or look-out, 

Vig‘ilantly, adv. With vigilance; wakefully. 

Vigilius, (vi-jil’i-us,) Pope, a Roman, who, iv 537, ob- 
tained that dignity from Theodora, wife of Justinian, on 
a promise to revoke the acts of the council of Constanti- 
nople against the Eutychian bishops. He afterwards 
published a condemnation of that sect, for which he 
Was persecuted and banished. D. at Syracuse, 555. 

Viginitivirate, (vij-in-/īv'-,)n. [From Lat. viginti, 
twenty, and wr, num.] A body of governing function- 
aries consisting of twenty men. 

Vignette, (vi-net’,) n. [Fr., dimin of vigne=Lat. vinia, 
a plantation of viues.] (Arch.) An ornament of vine- 
leaves, tendrils, 
and grapes, 
used in Gothic 
architecture 
(Fig. 2585). A 
capital letter in 
ancient manu- 
scripts;—so 
called in conse- 


Cap. Limoges. p. 326,07. 

Viennese, (-7é2’,) a. (Grog.) Pertaining, or having 
reference, to Vienna, or to its inhabitants. 

=n. sing. and pl. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Vienna; —plurally, the people of Vienna. 

Viersen, (/eer’sen,) u town of Prussian Westphalia, on 
the Niers, 18 m. W. of Düsseldorf; pop. 4,599. 

Vierzon, (veer’zawng,) in France, a town of the dept. 
of Cher, 17 m. N.W of Bourges. Manuf, Woollens, 
silks, porcelain, earthenware, and cannon. Pop. 7,450. 

Viesti, cee.) a seaport of S. Italy, at the extremity 
of the promontory of Moute Gorgano, 22 m. from Mau- 
fredonia, Pup. 6,643, 

Vieux’temps, llENRI, a Belgian violinist, B. at Ver- 
viers, 1820. Ile appeared with success in Paris and 
Vienna, in 1850, and from that time became a public 
favorite. He has several tines visited this country. His 
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quence of their 
being frequently ornamented with flourishes, in the 
manner of vine-branches or tendrils. Subsequently, 
the term was used to signify any large ornament at the 
top of a page. — Telit. 

(Print) A small ornamental engraving without 
complete background or boundary-line, used in printing 
for the illustration or decoration of a page of any work. 

Vignola, (ven-yla,) in Italy, a town of the prov. of 
Potenza, 5 m. S. W. of Potenza; pop. 4,620. 

Vignola, the common appellation of Giacomo BAROZZI, 
a celebrated Italian architect, B. at Vignola, 1507, suc- 
cessor of Michael Angelo in the works of St. Peter's, 
and author of a treatise on the Fire Orders. D. 1573. 

Vigny.(vain-ye’,) ALFRED VICTOR,COUNT DE, n French poet 
and novelist, B. at Loche (Indre-et-Loire), of a noble tam- 


playing is chietly distinguished for elegance and cor- 
rectness of execution. His compositions combine the 
qualities of classical and modern music. D. 1881. 

View, (r.) v.a. [Fr. vur, from voir = Lat. videre, to see.] 
To see, look at, or beholl; to survey; to examine with 
the eye; look on with attention, or for the purpose 
of examining; to inspect; to explore; as, to view a 
landscape. — Vo see or perceive by the mental eve; to 
survey intellectually; to consider; to examine with the 
mental vision; as, to ite the course of events, 

—n. Act or power of seeing or beholding; survey; 
sight; inspection; examination or exploration by the 
eye. — Hence, intellectual or mental survey or exami- 
nation. — Reach or scope of the eye; intellectual or 
mental sight or power of vision; range of prospect; as, 
objects near our view. — The whole extent seen ; scene; 
display exhibited to the sight or mind; as, to givea right 
or wrong view of a thing. — Hence, a pictorial sketch or 
design, as of a landscape; representation of a scene. — 
Manner of seeing or understanding: mode of apprehen- 
sion; judgment; opinion; conception; as, you tuke an 
incorrect view of the case.— Aim; design; purpose; in- 
tention; as, he does this with a view to business, — A p- 


ily, in 1799. His most celebrated prose work is the histori- 
cal novel of Cinq-Mars, which appeared in 1826, passed 
through many editions, and has been translated into the 
principal languages of Europe. He was also author of 
several plays, among which are the Marshal d' Ancre, 
and Chatterton, V. was & member of the French 
Academy. D. 1863. 

Vigo, (%,) in Spain, a seaport-town of the prov. of 
Pontevedra, 76 m. S. S E. of Corunna; pop. 4,50 

Vigo, in Indiana, a W. co., bordering on Illinois; area, 
400 sq. in. It is drained by the Wabash River. Surface, 
undulating; soil, very fertile, Min. Coul, limestone, aud 
freestone. Cup. Terre Hante. 

Vigo, in Indiana, a twp. of Knox co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 

Vigo'ne, in Italy, a town of the prov. of Turin, 9 m. 
E.S E. of Pinerola; pop. 6.930. 

Vigor. n. [Lat. from vigen, to be lively or vigorous.) 
Active strength or physical force in animals; as, man’s 
bodily vigor.— Strength or torce in animal or vegetable 
motion: as, grain grows with vigur.— Intellectual force 
or energy; strength of mind; as, vigor of intellect. — 
Liveliness ; activity: energy; V. 

Vigore'so. [1t.] (Mus.) With 8 


y. 
trength and firmness. 


pearance; aspect; show; as, The splendor of her 
view.” — Waller, 

Field of view, the whole aren seen through an optical 
instrument. — At of view, the direction from which 
one looks at a person or thing.— View-halloo, the shout 
uttered by a hunter on sighting the animal of chase. 

Viewer, (v/ùr,) n. One who views or sees, 

(Law.) A person appointed by a court to see and ex- 
amine certain matters and make a report of the facts, 
together with his opinion, In practice, viewers are 
usually appointed to lay vut roads, inspect mines, aud the 
like.— Bouveer. 

View’ less,a. That cannot be viewed or seen ; iuvisiblo; 
not being perceivable by the eye. 

Viga ) (v’ga,) in France, a town of the dept. of 
Gard. NN. W. of Montpellier. Manuf. Silk, cut- 
ton, paper, aud glass. Pop. 5,940. 

Vizges'imo-quarto, (kwor'to,) a. Formed of sheets 
folded so as to make twenty-four leaves, as a book, 

—n. A Vigesimo-quarto book. — Tue size of a book so 
composed; — generally noted thus, 240, or 2. 

Vigevano, (rr-jar-ra’no,) in Italy, a town of the prov. 
ol Novara, on the Mora, 15 m, S.E. of Novara, Manur. 
Silks, linen, and cotton tabrics, hats, suap, and macaroni. 
Jp. 19440, 

Viggiano, (vid-ja'no,) in Italy, a town of the prov. of 


Vig'orous, a. [Fr. vigeurenz.) 


Full of vigor. physical 
strength, or active force; strong; lusty; brawny: pow- 
erful; as, a rigorous body, vigorous health. — Indicating 
mental or physical strength; as, a vigorous blow, a vig- 
orous style of composition. 


In a vigorous manner. 

Vig’orousness, n. Quality of being vigorons. 

Viking. (Hist One of the sen-rovers, or pirate 
chiefs, of the old Norsemen, who ravaged the coasts of 
Europe in the Dark Ages. 

Vile. a. [Fr., from Lat. vilis.] Of small value; cheap; 
despicable; worthless; mean; base; lightly esteemed ; 
ns, M vile thing, a wle condition of life.— Sinful; de- 
praved by iniquity; morally base or impure; bad; 
wicked; sordid; abject; us, a vile act, vile hypocrisy, a 

haracter, 
s adv. In n vile manner: shamefully; basely. 

Vile'ness, „. State or quality of being vile; despicable- 
n Daseness; menñnnnei 8 the vileness of a bal dinner. 
— Moral baseness, depravity. or iniquity; extreme wick- 
edness or turpitude; degradation Ly sin; as, the vileness 
of treachery. 

Vilifica'tion, n. Act of vilifying, traducing, or de- 
faming. 

Vil ifier, u. One who vilifies; a defamer; a traducer. 


Vig’orously, adv. 


Potenza, 9 in. S E. of Marsico-Nuovo, Manuf. Wovilens, 
soap, and wax-candles. Zup. 6580. 

Vigia, (re-zher’a,) a town of Brazil, 50 m. N. of Para; 
pop. of dist. abt. 10,000. 

Vigil, (vij’-,) n. [Fr. vigile, from Lat. vigilia, a watch- 
ing.] State of being awake; watch; sleeplessness. — 
Devotion performed in the customary hours of rest or 
sleep; religious watching; as, “ Vigils pale-eyed virgins 
keep.” — Lape. 

(el.) The evening before a feast-day ;— hence, a 
religious service performed in the evening preceding a 
| holiday; a fast observed on the day preceding n festival. 

Vigilance, (vije-lans,) n. Fre from Lat. i. ] 
A state of being awake; watchfulness; forbearance of 
sleep; circumspection; guard; watch; attention of the! 
mindin gnarding against hanger, or providing for safety. | 

V. committer, a kelf constituted body of persons, who, 
in wild and Lawless districts of the U. States, take npon 


Vilify, v.a. [Lat. riis, vile, and facto, to make.) To 
make vile; to degrade; to debase. — To traduce; to de- 
fame; to attempt to degrade or bring into contempt by 
slanderous means; as, to milify one's betters. 

Vill, n. [Fr. ville, a town, city, from Lat. villa, u conntry- 
house.) A village; a small collection of houses;—a 
word possessing various meanings in English law, being 
used as indicating a tithing; a munor; a parish; a town- 
ship; a village; a part of a parish. 

Villa, u.: pl. VILLAS, n. [Lat, n conntry-house, proba- 
bly from Sansk. valaya, a fence, inclosure.} A country- 
house or seat, usually one for the residence of a well-to- 
do or opulent person. 

Villa Bella da Prince’za, in Brazil. a town of the 
island of São Sebastao, $5 m. E. of Sao Paulo; pap, 4,000, 

Villa del Fuerte, (vvrel/ya-del-fwr7-ta,) a town of 
Mexico, 75 m. N. of Cimon; pop. 6,000 

Villa (or San’ta Murin) del Prin’cipe. See 


PUERTO Puryerrr. 


themselves the capture and punishment of those who 
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Villa do Rio Pardo, in Brazil, a town of the prov. 


VILL 


of Rio Grande do Sul, 80 m. W. of Porto-Alegre ; pop. 
of dist. 6.000. 

Vil'la-Flor, in Brazil, u town of the prov. of Rio Grande 
do Norte, 30 m. & E. of Natal; pop. 3,000. 

Villa Franca. a town of the island of St. Michael, one 
of the Azores; pop. 4,350. 

Villa Franea, in Italy, a town of the prov. of Turin, 
on the Po, 30 m. from the city of Turin; %. 9,460. 

Also, a town of the prov. of Verona, 9 m. from Verona; 
pop. 6.550. Here, in 1859, were signed the preliminaries 
of the treaty which closed the war between France and 
Sardinia, on the one side, and Austria on the other, and 
which were ratified by the treaty of Zurich. 

Villa Franca, iv Brazil, x town of the prov. of Para, 
20 m. S.W. of Santarem; pop. 5,000. 

Villa Fram'ea de Pana'des, in Spain, a town of 
the prov. of Barcelona, 27 m. from Barcelona; pop. 6,160. 

Village, (ru,) n. [Fr. from Lat. villa.) A small 
collection or assemblage of houses, less than a town or 
city, and larger thao a hamlet. 

Village, in Arkansas, a township of Jackson co.; pop. 
abt. 660, 

Village Green, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Delaware co., 4 m. MW. N. W. of Chester. 

Villager, (ger,) n. Au inhabitant of, or resident in, a 
village. 

Village Springs, in Alabama, a township of Blount 
co. 

Villa Joyosa, (-.) a town of Spain, in Valencia, 
16 m. from Alicante; pop. 8,765. 

Villamont’,in Arkansas, a township of Arkansas co.; 
pop. abt. 250. 

Villano’va, in New York, a post-township of Chau- 
tanqua co., 15 m. E.S.E. of Dunkirk; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Villa-No’va, a town of Brazil, 12 m. N.E. of Rio de 
Janeiro; pep. 2,500. 

Villano’va da Rain‘ha, in Brazil, a town of the 
prov. of Para, at the junction of the Cuuoma aud Mauhe 
with the Amazons, 

Villanova da Rainha, or Canete, in Brazil, a 
town of Minas-Geraes, 25 m, S.E of Sabara; pop. 7,000, 

Villano’va de San Antonio. in Brazil, a town of 
the prov. of Sergife, on the Sao Francisco River, 10 m. 
N. of the Atlantic; pop. 5,000. 

Villano’va de Sou’za, a town of Brazil, 280 m. W. 


Villano’va do Principe’, in Brazil, a town of the 
prov. of Rio Grande du Norte, 150 m. W. S. W. of Natal; 
pap. 4.000. 

Villa Real, (rai’al,) a town of Portugal, prov. of Tras- 
os-Montes,on the Corgo, 15 m. from Lamego: pop. 5,122. 

Villa Real, « town of Spain, in Valeucia, on the river 
Mijares, 5 m. from the Mediterranean. Manuf. Wool- 
lens and silks. Pop. 9,016. 

Villa Re‘al de Concep’cion, a town of Paraguay, 
130 m. N.N.E. of Asuncion; pop. abt. 4.000. 

Villars, (v--yar’,) Lovis Hector, DUKE DE, and marshal 
of France, was B at Moulins in 3. He began his career 
as u soldier in Holland, serving in the corps commanded 
by Louis XIV. in person; next in Germany, under Condé 
and Turenne, and at the age of 21 he became colonel of a 
regt. of cavalry. He accepted the task of subduing the 
Cumisards, the Protestants of the Cevennes; in which he 
appears to have shown all the humane consideration 
which could be combined with the suppression of the 
religious revolt. In 1705, he established the famous 
camp of Sirek, on the heights near Fronsberg, a position 
naturally so strong that Marlborough did not venture 
to attack it. Resuming the offensive, he had a series 
of successes, but was defeated by Marlborough at Ram- 
ilies in 1706. He passed the Rhine, and forced the im- 
perial lines at Stolhofen, but some of his troops being 
withdrawn, he had to retire. After a short campaign in 
Savoy he again took the command in Flanders; was de- 
feated by Prince Engene and the Duke of Marlborough, 
and severely wounded at Malplaquet, in 1709; and after a 
compulsory retirement to recover his health, he attacked 
successfully, in 1712, the intrenched camp of Denain, 
aud took several towns and fortresses. The treaty of 
Utrecht was concluded in the following year, and the 
peace of Rastalt followed in 1714. For the next 18 
years V. exchanged service in the field for the intrigues 
of the court. He attended Louis XIV. on his death-bed, 
was admitted into the French Academy, and,as a member 
of the Council of Regency, opposed the Quadruple Alli- 
ance, the financial operations of Law, and the influence 
of Dubois, His rival, Fleury, finally supplanted him. 
On the outbreak of the war with Austria, in 1732, al- 
thongh more than 80 years of age, he accepted the com- 
mand in Italy, with the title of marshal-general of 
France: but after a successful commencement he de- 
munded his recall, and p. at Turin in 1734. 

Villain, (Un or villain.) n. O. Fr.; Fr. vilain ; Sp. 
villino, worthless, from L. Lat vil/anus, a husbandman.) 
Originally, under the feudal law, one who held lands by a 
base or servile tenure; a villein; a feudal tenantof the 
lowest class.— Hence, a boor ; a bumpkin ; arnde, clown- 
ish person. (x) — Specifically, a vile, wicked person; a 
deliberate scoundrel; a designing knave; a man ex- 
tremely depraved, and guilty of, or capable of commit- 
tiny, great crimes; à consummate rascal; a base or 
heartless profligate. 

—a. Villanons. (R.) 

Villainous, a. Same as VILLANOUS, q. v. 

Villakin, n. A little village: or, a small villa. 

Vil lanize, v.a. To make vile; to debase ; to degrade; 
to defame; as, “ The villanizing of mankind to the con- 
dition of beasts.” — Bentley. 

Vilianiner, n. One who villanizes, degrades, or de- 

bases. 


Villanous, Villainous, a. Like a villain; be- 
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coming a villain; base; vile; atrocious; detestable ; — 
hence, depraved; wicked» capable of extreme turpi- 
tude; as. a villanous wretch. — Resulting from extreme 
depravity; as, a villanous deed.—Sorry; mean; low; vile; 
pitiful; mischievous ;—in n familiar sense; as, a villan- 
“us scrawl, a villanous trick, a villunous subterfuge. 
Villlanously, adv. Wickedly; basely ; vilely. 
Vil'lanousness, n. Baseness; wickedness. 
Villany, Villainy, n. (0. Fr.; Fr. viieme.] Some- 
thing villanous; atrocious wickedness; turpitude; ex- 
treme depravity; an action of base wickedness; as, the 
villany of a seducer.— An action characterized by ex- 
treme baseness or depravity; « crime; an odious or 
capital offence. — Obscene speech or written language; 
depraved employment of thought or talk; cant; linge. 
Villatie, a. (Lat. villaticus.) Pertaining to a village. 
Vicio a, a town of Brazil, 150 w. W. of Ceara; 


vi 
. 6,000. 

Vitiehardouin, GEOFFROY DE, (veel'har-doo-d(n), a 
French historian, B. near Arcis-sur-Aube, 1167, was 
maréchal of Champague under Thibaut V. Count of 
Champagne and Brie. He distinguished himself in 1199, 
in the fourth crusade; was present at the taking of 
Constantinople in 1204; and was created marshal of 
Roumania by the Emperor Baldwin I. The Emperor 
Henry gave him the city of Messinopolis, and his de- 
scendants, during two centuries, ruled over principali- 
ties in Greece. He wrote the History of the Tuking of 
Constantinople by the French and Venetians, a narrative 
remarkable for its brevity and clearness, and as being 
the oldest history in French prose. D. in Thessaly, 1213. 

Villeinage, VILLAINAGE, VILLENAGE, n. (Feud. Law.) 
The state of a villain or villein, or of lands or tenements 
held by a feudal tenant of the lowest class. 

Villemain, (r¿I'mah,) ABEL François, a French histo- 
rian and statesman, who so early distinguished himsel fas 
ascholar,as to gain the appointment of professor ot rho- 
toric in the Collége Charlemagne in his 19th year. In 
1816 he became sssistant professor of modern history in 
the University of Paris. In 1833 he was created a peer 
of France, and in the Guizot ministry acted as minis- 
ter of public instruction. He retired into private life 
after the revolution of 1848. His principal works are: 
Cours de Littérature Frongaise, Tableau du XVII. Sié- 
cle; Discours et Mélanges Littéraires (1823); Nouveaux 
Mélanges Historiques et Litiéraires (1827); Etudes de 
Liitérature Ancienne et Etrangère (1846); Tableau de 
l Eloquence Chrétienne au IV. Siecie (2d. ed. 1849); Etudes 
d'Histoire Moderne (1846); Souvenirs Contemporains 
d Histoire et de Littérature (1856); Chois d` Etudes sur la 
Littérature Contemporuine (1857); La Tribune Contem 
raine, M. de Chateaubriand (1857); Essais sur le Génie 
de Pindare et sur la Poésie Lyrique (1859); besides a 
vast number of essays, stadies, discourses, notices, and 
reports, addressed to the French Academy, of which he 
had been secretary since the year 1832. D. 1870. 

Villena. (reel-yai’na,) a town of Spain, prov. of Alicante, 
66 m. S. S. W. of Valencia. Manuf. Soap and coarse 
woollens. Pop. 8,736. 

Vil i, n. pl. par pl. of villus, a tuft of hair.) (Anat.) 
Minute vascular processes covering, in the proportion 
of about 25 to every square line, the surface of the mu- 
cous membrane ot the small intestine, and giving it a 
velvety or fleecy appearance, They promote the ab- 
sorption of chyle from the completely digested food. 
The term is also applied to the minute vascular pro- 
cesses of the chorian and other membranes. 

( Bot.) Fine hairs or flocculence on plants, resembling 
in feel and texture the pile of velvet. 

Villiers, GEorGE. See BUCKINGHAM (DUKE or). 

Villingen, x fortified town of the grand-duchy of 
Baden, 43 m. N.W. of Constance ; pop. 4,350. 

Villose, (-l5s,) Villous, (-lūs,)a. [Fr. villeur, from 
lat. villosus — villus, hair.| Nappy; abounding with 
fine hairs, or woolly substance, 

(Anat.) Downy; velvety; as, the villous surface of 
the mucous membrane of the small intestine. 

Willos'ity,m. (Bot.) State or quality of being villose 
or villous. — A covering of long, fine hairs. 

Vilvoor’den, a town of Belgium, prov. of S. Brabant, 
6 m. N. N. E. of Brussels; pop. 5,750. 

Vim, u. [From Lat. vimen, a twig, a shoot.) Spirit; 
life; energy; go; nerve; as, a man full of rim. 

Vi men, n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A long, slender, flexible 
twig, shoot, or spront. 

Vimin’eous, a. Constructed of twigs or shoots. 

(Bot.) Sending out slender twigs or shoots. 

Vinaceous, (vi-ndshus,) a. [From Lat. vinum, wine.] 
Pertaining, or relating to wine or grapes. — Presenting 
the color of wine. 

Vinaigrette, (vin-d-gret’,) n. [Fr., from vinaigre, 
vinegar.] A small bottle or case for holding vinegar.— 
A small étui of gold, silver, or crystal, with perforations 
on the top, for holding aromatic vinegar, contained ina 
sponge. — A sauce, of which vinegar and oil form the 
chief ingredients. 

Vinalha’ven, in Maine, a township of Knox co., 60 
m E. S. E. of Augusta: pop. abt. 1,900. 

Vinnroz, (ve-na’roth,) a town of Spain, prov. of Castel- 
lon de la Plana, near the mouth of the Ebro, close to 
the Mediterranean; pop. 11,770. 

Vin'en. n. (Bot.) The Periwinkles, a genus of plants, 
order Apocynacer, The Lesser and Lower Periwinkles, 
V. minor and major, are handsome evergreen shrubs, 
several feet high, with slender, straggling branches, 
very leafy ; flowers violet or blue, solitary, alternate, and 
inodorous. They are natives of Europe. 

Vincennes, (van-sén’,) a town of France, dept. of 
Seine, near the confluence of the Seine and Marne, 3 m. 
E. S. E. of Paris. It is remarkable for its castle, built in 
the 14th century, of which only one tower remains, 
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known as the Donjon de V., 170 feet high, with walls 17 

feet thick. It was long used as a state-prison. The 

Bois de V., with its rivulets and agreeable walks, was 

deetrored during the siege of Paris by the Prussians, in 
“ ai. 

Vincennes, (vin-senz’,) in Indiana, a post-town. cap. 
of Knox co., on the Wabash River, 120 m. S.W. of Indian- 
apolis; Lat. 38° 43’ N., Lon. 87° 25° W. It contains nu- 
merous foundries, woollen factories, flour-mills, &c. 
Pop. in 1870, 12,306. 

Vin’cent De Paul, (St.,) the eminent French phi- 
lanthropist, was p. at Ranguines, in the department of 
the Landes, April 24, 1677. After studying iu a convent 
of the Cordeliers, he went to the university of loulouse, 
and, in 160, was ordained priest. On a voyage from 
Marseilles to Narbonne, he was captured by pirates, and 
sent to Tunis, where he was kept in slavery for two years 
under three masters, the last of whom he converted 
to Christianity, and escaped with him to France, in 
1607. He soon after settled at Paris, devoting himself 
to works of charity. An absurd accusation of theft was 
brought wzain<t him there, the falseness of which could 
not be proved for six years. He was named almoner to 
Margaret of Valois, held for a short time tbe cure of 
Clichy, and, in 1613, became tutor to the suns of Philippe 
de Gondi, one of whom became afterwards celebrated as 
the Cardinal de Retz. In 1616 he began those labors as 
a missionary which occupied so large a part of his life, 
and the next year he founded the Confrérie de Charité, 
the model of so many others afterwards established. 
His next great task was the reform of the condition of 
criminals coudemned to the galleys; for which great 
service he was appointed almoner-general of the gal- 
leys. This unwearied philanthropist founded, in 1623, 
the Congregation of the Mission, which was constituted 
by royal letters patent, and approved by the Pope. In 
1634 he instituted the order of Sisters of Charity, the 
most widely known, perhaps, of all his foundations. But 
the charitable institutions which owed their origin to him 
are too numerous to be mentioned here. He attended 
Lonis XIII. on his death-bed ; was named by the Queen 
Regent Anne of Anstria, president of the Council of 
Conscience, took part in the controversy between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists, against the latter; and D. in 
the convent of the Lazarists, Sept. 27, 1660. He left 
several theological writings, aud was canonized by Pope 
Clement XII., in 1737. 

Vin’cent, (St.,) one of the Cape Verde Islands, in the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is 15 m. long and 9 broad. 


Vincent, (St.,) in the W. Indies. See Saint VINCENT. 
Vincent, (St.,) a gulf of S. Australia, which communi- 


cates with Spencer Gulf by Investizatur Strait; Lat. be- 
tween 34° ani 359 40’ S., Lon. 137 E. 

Vineent, (Cape St.,) the S.W. point of Portngal, 
noted for the naval victory gained near it in 1797, by Sir 
John Jervis over the French fleet; Lat. 37° 2’ 54” N., 
Lon. 89 58’ 39” W. 

Vin’cent-town, in New Jersey, a post- village of Bur- 
lington co., 5 m. S S.E. of Mount Holly. 

Vinci, LEONARDO DA, a great Italian painter, born at 
Vinci, near Florence, 1452. In 1483 he entered the ser- 
vice of Lodovico il Moro, Duke of Milan. In 1485 he es- 
tablished an xcademy of the arts at Milan, and abt. ten 
yenrs later, executed his celebrated picture of the Last 
Supper, in oil colors, on the wall of the refectory of the 
convent of the Madonna delle Grazie in that city. In 
1514 Leonardo visited Rome, but left shortly afterwards 
without executing any works there, owing partly to a 
misunderstanding with Michael Angelo, and also to the 


Fig. 2586. — LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


Pope's want of proper appreciation of his capabilities; 
he entered the service of Francis I., accompanied that 
king to France in 1516, and he died in France at Cloux, 
near Amboise, May 2, 1519. Leonardo da Vinci has 
the most remarkable reputation of any of the illns- 
trions artists of Italy. He was a man of universal 
ability in science and art; he excelled in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, engineering and mechanics gen- 
erally; in botany, anatomy, mathematics, and astrono- 
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my: and he was also a poet, and an admirable extem- 
pore performer on the lute. The principal of his literary 
works is the Trattuts della Pittura, of which there are 
divers editions in several languages. 


of being vincible, 
Wim'eible.a. That may be vanquished or overcome, 


Vinculum. (cin\'yu-ldm,)n.; pl. VNV (Lat, from Vintner, u. One who deals in wine; a wine-seller, 

Vin'ton, in Pa, a post-village, cap. of Benton con abt. 
(Algrbra.) A mark or character which connects sev-| 80 m. W S.W. of Dubuque; pup. abt. 2,000, 

eral letters or quintities, and Indicates that they are to Vinton, in Ohio, a S. dh.; area, 414 sq. m. It is tra- 


tincid, to Link.) A ties a bond of union, 


he treated as n single quantity, —Brande, 
Vindlonbitity, m. State or quality of being vin- 
cable, 
Vin dienble, a. That may be vindicated or justified, 
Vin ‘dicate, v. a. [Lat, vindico, vindicatum,] To assert 


power, authority, or influence in regard to; to arrogate; vie y; a. Belonging to wine; producing grapes, — 
ruitta 


to lay clim to; ms, “The beauty shall etndicate her 


trade.” (Dryden,) — To defend; to justify; to support) Wi'ol, n. (Pr. viole; Sp. vióla; Hind. bella, n fiddle.) 


or maintain as true or correct, against denial, censure, 
or objections; as, to vindice the truth of a proposi- 
tion.—To maintain; to uphold; to defend successfully ; 
to assert and prove to be just, correct, or valid; as, to 
tindicals n clnim, privilege, or prerogative. — To main- 


tain or defend with arms or otherwise, aa ngninst an en-| Viola, w. [It.] (Mus.) A musical instrument of the 


emy or aggressor ; as, to vindicate one's personal honor. 

Windication, (-kd'shun,) n. ed Lat. vindicatio.) 
Act of vindicating, or state of being vindicated, 

Vin dientive, a. That vindicates; tending to vindi- 
estion. 

Vin dientor. n. I. Lat.] One who vindicates; one 
who justifies, maintains, upholds, or defends. 

Vin dicatory, a. Justificatory; serving to vindicate 
or uphold; defensory. — Punitory; vengeful ; applying 
8 

Vindictive, a. [Fr. vindicatif, from Lat. vindico.) 
Given to revenge? reve! ul. 

Vindic'tively, adv. way of revenge. 

Vindic'tiveness, n. Quantity of being vindictive, 

Vine, „ (Fr. vigne; It. vigna, from Lat. vinea —vinum= 
Ur. onum, wine | ( Bot.) The common name of Vitis vini- 
Jera, tho Grape-vine, and other species of the gen, Virus, 
q. v.— The name is also used in n general sense to esige 
bate any stem which trails along the ground without 
rooting, or entangles itself with other plinta, to which 
it atheres by means of its tendrils or by twining, as in 
the cucumber and the hop. 

Vinegar, n. Fr. vinaigre, from rin, wine, and aigre, 
nour.) (Chem.) A well-known condiment, which is a 
weak acetic acid of different strengths, nud either brown 
or colorless, according to the source from which it is 
procured. The simplest mode of obtaining V. is to èx- 
cite a second or acetous fermentation in wine or cider; 
in this case oxygen is absorbed, a variable proportion of 
carbonic acid ix generally evolved, and the alcohol of the 
wine passes into acetic acid, Very good V. is also made 
from strong beer, or from a wort or infusion of malt pre- 
pared for the purpose, or from a decoction of common 
raisins, or from a mixture of abont one part of brandy 
with eight of water, and some sugar and yeast. The 
acetic fermentation is accomplished either in casks, or 
by allowing the alcvholic liquid to trickle slowly over 

ving» or twigs, a current of air passing in the oppo- 
site direction. 

—Hence, a metaphorical term for anything sour, harsh, 
or disagreeable; as, her looks are rinegar to me. 

Vin'egar-plant. n. (Bot.) Sve PENICILLIUM, 

Wine-grub,n. Same ns Vine-rrerren. 

Winemildew. „. (Bo) See Opiom. 

Vine'land, in New Jersey, a post-vill. und twp. of Cnm- 
berland co., 32 m. S.E. of Philadelphia: pop abt. 7.000, 

Vinet zn. or Visitza, « town of Russian Poland, govt of 
Pulolia.on the Bug, 80m. N. E. If Kumenetz ; pop. 5,250. 

Vineyard. n. |A. S. ringeard.) An inclosure or yard 
for the cultivation of grapevines; a plantation of vines 
producin 


x 
vineyard, in Arbances, a township of Washington 


co. 
Vineyard Sound, in Massachuarlls, 20 m. long, nnd 
5 m. broad, separates Martha's Vineyard from the Eliza- Viola, in Minois,» pevill of Mercer co. 


beth Islands, 
Vingt-un, (vant-tom’,) n. [Fr., twenty-one] (Games) 


A popular round game nt cards. It depends on the Viola, in Wixconsin, a post-village of Richland co., 40 


namber of pipe iu the cards dealt ench player; In reck- 
oning whic 
pleasure, the court cards ten each, and the others u 


co K to the number of their pips. The object is % Viola cet. n. pl. (Bat) An order of plants, alliance 


obtain the highest number, not exceeding Loenty-one, 
whence the name, 

Vin ie Acid, n. (Chem.) One of a group of acids 
whose mode of formation may be thus deseribed, Whe: 
a mixture of concentrate! sulphuric acid with any - 
the alcohols is heated to abont 212°, chemical action 


Vint‘ager, u. A yatherer of the vintage, 
Vincibility, Vin'cibleness, n. State or qunlity Vintaging, n. Act of gathering in a sopol grapes. 
Vintimig (vern-le-meel'yt.) a town ot N. 


| Viola, in Minnesnta, u township of Olmsted co, abt. 9 


the ace counts either ove or eleven at Vitolable, a. | Lat. violabilis.] That may be violated, 


VIOL 


VIOT 


produced by the crop of grapes in one season; as, „The Viola’tion, n. [Fr.; Lat. riolatio.] Act of violating, 


choicest wines are of the driest vintages.” (Bucon.) — 
The time of gathering the grape-crop. 


Italy, on 
the Mediterranean, IS m. EN ÉE. of Nice; pop, 5,500. 


versed by Rawon and Salt creeks, Surface, undulat 
ing; soil, sg” fertile, Ain. Iron and stonecoal, Cup, 
McArthur, ip. abt. 22,000. — A post-vil of Gallia 
co., 6) m. S. W. of Marietta,—A post-township of Vin- 
ton co.; pop. abt, 1,000, 


l in vines, 


Mus.) An ancient musical instrument of the same 
orm as the violin, which may be traced lack to the Bth 
century, and which may be considered as the parent of 
our modero instruments of the violin kind; — the name 
ix still retained in bass-viol, tenor-ctol, Ac. 


same form, and with the same number of strings as a 
violin, and, like it, played with a bow, but larger, and 
extending a fifth lower in compass;—it is sometimes 
called tenor violin. 

Finta di braccia. ye viol of the arm.] The counter- 
tenor viol; — so called in distinction from the viol di 
83 Viola di spalla. It., viol of the shoulder.) A 
former musical instrament, intermediate in size between 
the viola di gamba and the viola.— Viola di gamba. It., 
viel of the arm.] An instrament larger than the viola, 
and held between the legs; — now rarely, if ever, used, 

( Bot.) The Violet, a genus of the order Vielacex, con- 
sisting of perennial herbaceous plants, acaulescent or 
caulescent; pednncles angular, solitary; 1-flowered; 
recurved at the summt, so as to bear the flowers ina 
süpinste position, The species F. odorata is the March 
or Sweet-violet, the flowers of which have always been | 
highly esteemed for their fragrance, An infusion of the 


1, Hairy Violet (V. hirta); 2, Heart’s-ense (F. tricolor), 


syrup is a nsefnl chemical test, as the violet or purplish 
color is changed red by acids, and green by alkalies., V. 
canina is the Dog-violet, and V. tricolar, the pretty lit- 
tle plant from which all our cultivated varieties of 
Pansy or Heart’sense bave been derived. The Ameri- 
can species are very numerons, 


m. N.K. of Rochester; pop. alit, 600 
m of La Crosse, 
broken, or injured. 


Violales. Drao. Polypetalons flowers, a many-lerved 
calyx, hypogynous petals, stamens all perfect, anthers | 
crested and turned inwards, consulidated fruit, and al- 
Luminous seeds, — The order, consisting of herbs and) 
shrnba, of which nbont 300 species are known, is dispersed 
over nearly all pirts of the globe. 


takes pinos, and the result is the formation of a new | Violaceons, iri-n-lã'shus.) n. [From Lat. vinla, vio- 
el 


coupled or conjugated neid, in which the elements of 


let.) Bluish-purple: resembling the color of violets, 


one molecule of alcohol and one of the sulphuric acid| Viola‘les,n. pl. (Hat.) An alliance of plants, anb- 


(taken, according to recent views, na Sy) are present. 
Vin land, in Wisconsin, n post-village and township of 
Winnelazo c0., 3 m. N, of Oshkosh; pop. abt. 1,500. 
Vinose’, a. Same ns VINOUS, q. v. 
Vinov'ity, n. (Fr. vinosi(é.| State or quality of being 
vinous or vinose, 
Vinous, Vinose, a. [Fr. rineur; Lat. vinous, from 


class Hypeqynous Erogene. Dina. Monodichlamydeous! 
flowers, parietal or sutural plagentm, and straight eni- 
bryo with little or no albumen. The alliance includes 
12 orders, —FLACOURTIACE®, LACISTEMACE®, SAMYDACKÆ, 
Passtrtonice®, MAvesuermace®, Moninaaces, Vio- 
LACKE®, FPRANKENIACE®. TAMARIONCER, SAUVAGESIACES, 
ORASSULACES, and TURNRRACEA, q. v. 


vinum, wine} Fall of wine; having the qnalities of | Violate, r.a. Fr. violer; It. ve: Lat. viola, vin | 


wine; pertaining, or having reference, to wine; us, a 
vinus Caste or flavor. 
V. fermentation, See FERMENTATION, 

Vintage, (Pitaj) n. Fr. rendange, from Lat. vinde- 
mia - num, wine, and dems, to take awny.| A gather- 
ing in of wine grapes, the produce of the vine for the 
season ; as, the vintage is excellent this year —The wine 


litum.) To injure: to hurt; to treat in a violent or, 


or state of being violated; interruption; disturbance; 
as, violution of peace or repose. — N in- 
fringement; encroachment; transgression. —Act of 
fauity or irreverence; cuntempsuuns treatment of that 
which is sacred or venerable. — Coustupration; rape; 
ravishment; act of deflowering. 

Violator, n. [Lat.; Fr. violateur One who violates: 
one who injures or infringes —A ravisher ; a deflowerer, 

Violence, (vi’o-lens,) n. (Fr, from Lat. violentia.) 
Physical force; power or strength of action or motion; 
moral force; Impetuoalty; vehemence; ns, the riolence 
of u storim; the violence of a passion; the violence of a 
contest or altercation —Outrage ; desecration; infringe 
went; profanstion; irreverence; unjust force; ns, to 
offer violence Wo a person's feelings. — Rape; ravish- 
ment; forcible defloration. 

Tu do violence on, to attack; to wound or slay; as 
“She, it seems, did vinlence on herself.” (Shaks.) — To 
do violence to, to outrage; to injure; to hurt; as, she 
does vinlence to her own reputation, 

Violent, a. [Fr.; Lut. violentus.) Impetnuns; ve- 
hement; forcible; moving or ng with physical 
strength or power urged or driven with force; severe; 
fierce: excited by strong fevling or passion: furious; 
as, n violent temper, a violent gale, a violent dintribe, 4 
violent headache, — Outrageous; acting by violence or 
improper force; violating law or right; aggresive; 
assailant; as, to lay vident hands on a person, — Pro- 
duced by violence or convulsion; abnormal; not natu- 
ral; wanting spontanelty; as, a violent death, — Ex- 
torted not voluntary; as, vows violent and void. Millon, 

Violently, adv. With violence; vehemently ; forcibly, 

Violet, n. [Fr. violet (color), violette (plant); Lat 
viola.) (Bot) Bee Viota. 

—A purplish-blue color, like that of the violet; — one of 
8 A 8 colors. à 

—a, Red and blue combined; purpllsh-blne ; as, violet e, 

Violet, in Ohio, a township of Fairfield Co. t pan ia 
1870, 2,087. 

Vivolet-shell, n. (Zu; A mollusc of the family 
JANTHINIDA, q. P. 

Violin, (rin. ) n. [It. eíolíne ; Fr. vinlon.] (Mus.) 
An instrument of music — on by merus of a bow, 
vulgarly called a fiddle, used nt the present day in most 
parts of the world, Of its origin no certain knowledge 
can be obtained, some writers believing it to nave ex- 
isted ata very early period, while others assert it tu be 
a comparatively modern invention, Dr. Burney affirms 
that the method of producing sounds by means of how 
was entirely unknown to the ancients, The truth of 
this assertion is, however, doubtful, and the Ablé Le 
Benf has produced strong proof that an instrument 
called the rebec, acted on by a bow, was known in 
France in the 8th century. Be this as it may, it es cer- 
tain that the modern F is an improved descendant of 
the old viol, so popular with our forefathers, anù chat 
it was in common use in Italy at the eud of the 16th 
century, The first players of any note were Italiana. 
Of these the first was Baltazarini, who introdaced the 
instrument into France in 1577. The history of the F. 
for the list 200 years has been a direct contradiction to 
the doctrine of progress, for during that time, netwith- 
standing many attempts have been made to improve it, 
none have succeeded, and the instruments of the early 
makers, especially those of the brothers Amati and 
Stradivarius, at Cremona, are still considered by cou- 
noiswurs to be much finer both in tone and coustrac- 
tion thun those of modern makers. A F. consists of 
three chief pe neck, the table, and the sound- 
board; on the belly is a bridge to bear up the strings, 
which are four in number, and are stretched from one 
extremity, called the tail-pirce, to the other, near the 
head, where they are secured to movable by which 
they may be tightened or loosened ad lihitum The 
strings of the violin are tuned in fifths, E, A, D. d; its 
Compass extends three octaves; but as the high sounds 
are anything but agreeable, being often harsh and 
squeaky, violinists would do well to confine themselves 
to a more limited scale. The violin is adapted to every 
kind of music, and in the hands of n skilful performer 
is onenf the most beantiful instruments we possess; but 
it is also one of the most difficult to beginners, and re- 
quires years of study and practice to become even mod- 
erately proficient in its ase. Among the most distin- 
guished violinists we may mention Corelli, Tartini, 
Viotti, Baillot, Spohr, Paganini, Sivori, Vienxtempa, 
Ole Bull, and Lotto; Pagnuini and Sivori ranking 
beyond all others. 

Violine, n. (Chem) An emetic principle, found ia 
all parts of the common violet, ria uu. 

Violinist, n. A skilled performer on the violin, 

Vi'olist, n. A player on the bass-viol, 

Violoncel' list, u. A performer on the violoncello. 

Violoncello, en, or rê-o-lon-sel'lo,) n. [It. 
dim. of it. a double bass violin.) (Mus.) An in- 
strument of the violin kind, having four strings, the 
two lowest of which are covered with silver wire, and 
are tuned in fiftha, A, D, G, and C. A violoncello is in- 
termediate between the viola, or tenor violin, and the 
double bass, being an octave lower than the former, and 
an octave higher than the latter. Its tone is rich and 
expressive, and althongh properly adapted to concerted 
music, it is, in the hands of first-rate performers, an 
effective solo instrament. It is also called bass-riol. 


outrageons manner; to abnse, — To disturb; to break; Violone, (vé-0-/6'na,) n. [It. augment. of viola, a viol.) 


to infringe; to desecrate; to profane; to treat with) 


(Mus.) Same ns CONTRA-HASBO, q. p. 


profanity or irreverence: as, to violate the sanctity of Viotti, Giovannt-Barrista, vet f¢,)a celebrated Italian 


the grave; m rfoluted oath; to violate common sense; 
to violate a treaty. — To ravish; to rape; to deflower; 
as, to violate a woman's chastity. 
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violinist, B. in Piedmont, 1758. He is chiefly now ro- 


3 his Six duos Concertans pour deux Vio 
lons. D. 1824. 
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Vi’ per, n. Fr. vipère; Lat. vipera, contracted from pivi- 
prra — vivus, alive, and pario, to bring forth.) (Zoöl.) 
A genus of poisonous serpents, type of the family Vi- 
PERIDA, q. v. 

—Hence, by analogy, a mischievous, malignant person; 
an ingrate; u base, contemptible wretch. 

Viper'idte. n. pl. (Zoöl.) A family of venomous ser- 
pents, having the upper jaw toothless, bnt with mova- 
ble fangs in front, no pit between the nostrils and eyes, 
the scales generally keeled, the tail short and tapering. 
More than 20 species ure known, natives of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia. No species has been found 
in America. To this family belong the Common Viper 
of Europe, about 2 feet long; the Horned Viper or Cer- 
astes of N. Africa and the W. of Asia; the Puff Adder 
of Africa, and the Death Adder of Australia. The Death 
Adder (Acanthuphis tortor) differs from most of the V. 
in not having the scales keeled. It is widely diffased 
in Australia, where it is also known as the Black Snake. 
It is much dreaded, as its bite is said to be sometimes 
fatal in a quarter of an hour. It has two poison-fangs 
on each upper jaw. The tail ends in a small recurved 
spine. To the V. belongs also the genus Naja, contain- 
ing the Hooded Snake or Cobra-di-capello (Port., snake 
with the hood), (Nuja tripwiians), and the Asp (Nuja 
Haje). All the species of Naja are remarkable for the 
singular manner in which they dilate the back and 
sides of the neck when irritated or excited. To this 
faculty they are indebted for their name; siuce the ele- 
vated skin of the buck of the neck, when viewed in 
front. presents much the appearance of a hood. 

Viperine, (ri per-in,) a. [Lat. viperinus.] Pertain- 
ing or relating to a viper, or to vipers. 

Vi perous, (d.) Vi'perish. a. [Lat. vipereus.] Ma- 
lignant; venomous: deadly; having the characteristic 

nalities of a viper; as, Slander's riperous tongue, 

Vi'per's-bugloss, n. (Bot.) The common name of 
the genus ECHIUM, q. v. 

Wi'per`s-grass. n. (Bot.) A popular name of the 
genns SCORZONERA, q. v. 

Virago, („d- g n. Fr.; Lat., a fuller form of virgo.] 
A female warrior; u woman endowed with masculine 
stature, strength, and courage; as, a fierce virago. — 
Hence. by analogy, a vixen; u termagant ; u bold, brow- 
beating, domineering, impudent, turbulent woman. 

Vire, (rrer,) a town of France, near the river Vire, dept. 
Calvados, 34 m. from Caen. Manuf. Woollen goods, 
paper, and needles. Pup. 8,278. 

Virelay, (vir'eld,) n. (Fr. virelai — virer, to turn, and 
O. Fr. lai, a song.) (Poetry.) A sort of ancient French 
poem in short lines of seven or eight syllables, and con- 
sisting of only two rhymes. 

Vi'rent, a. (Lat. virens.) Verdant; green; fresh; 
flonrishing; not withered or decayed ; as, virent leaves. 

Wires'eemt, a. (Bot.) Turning green; greenish; 
slixhtly verdant. 

Vir'gate,a. [Lat. virga, a twig.] (Bot) Rod-shaped; 
twig-like ; as, n virgate stem. 

Virgil, r Pontius Viraitius Maro, the great Ro- 
man epic poet, was B. at Andes. a village near Mantua, B.C. 
70. He received a learned education, studying first at Ore- 
mona, then at Mediolanum (Milan); and is suid to have 
learned Greek from Parthenius, and philosophy from 
Syron the Epicurean, The small estate which he in- 
herited from his father, and to which he probably re- 
tired after finishing his studies, was assigned with the 
neighboring lands to the soldiers of Octavian, and the 
Poet was dispossessed. But through the influence of Asi- 
nins Pollio and Mecenna, the estate was restored to him; 
and the first of his Kelogues is supposed to be the ex- 

ression of his gratitude to Octavian. V. was of feeble 
beniti. and appears to have led for the most part a pri- 
vate retired life; some- 
times at Rome, sometimes 
at Naples or Tarentum. 
Horace was his most inti- 
mate friend, and with him 
he accompanied Mævenas 
on the journey to Brun- 
dusinm, celebrated in one 
of the satires of Horace. 
In p. c. 19, Virgil visited 
Grerce, and meeting Au- 
gustus at Athens, set ont 
with him for Rome. But 
his health, long failing, at 
last gave way, and he only 
lived to reach Brundusi- 
um, where he died B. c. 19. 
He was buried on the road 
leading from Naples to 
Puteoli, where a tomb is 
still shown as his. The 
principal works of V. are 
the Bucolics, (also called 
Exvlogues,) the Georgics, and the Æneid. The Bucolics 
are ten in number, and are supposed to be his earliest 
compositions. He took Theocritus for his model, but fell 
far short of him in truth to natnre and graphic power. 
The Georgics are didactic, and treat of agriculture and 
its relative subjects. They are the most finished and the 
most pleasing of his works. in the Æneid V. imitates 
Hower withont rivalling him, and treats very learnedly 
of the adventures of Æneas after the fall of Troy. and 
of his settlement in Latium. With the ancient legends 
he associates the glory of Rome, and the emperor, his 
patron. It must be noted, however, that V. died without 
revising his great poem; and that, therefore, the Æneid 
shows rather what it might have been than what it was 
as an epic m. The works of FV. became school-bouks 
within a short time of his death, and were the subject 


Fig. 2588. — VIRGIL. 
(From an ancient gem.) 
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of numerous commentaries in after times. His high 
place in mediseval tines may be judged from the fact that 
Dante calls him his master, and represents him ns his 
guide through the invisible world. The first printed 
edition of F. appeared about 1469. From tbat time he 
has been edited and translated by scholars of nearly 
every country and period. 

Virgil, in Ilinois, a twp. of Kane co.; pop. abt. 1,209. 

Irgil. in New Fork, a post-village and township of 
Cortland co., 40 m. 8. of Syracuse, 

Virgilian, (verjil’-,) a. Pertaining, or having refer- 
ence to Virgil— mbling the style, or after the man- 
ner of Virgil. 

Virgin, (verjin,) n. [Fr. vierge; Sp. virgen, from Lat. 


tirgo, virgmus.| A female pure and unpolluted; a 
maid or maiden ; a woman who has had no carnal knowl- 
edge of man. 

(Astron.) Same as VIRGO, q. v. 

—a. Pure; untouched; chaste: fresh; new; unused; 
unsullied or uudefiled; as, virgin ore. Maidenly; mod- 
est; becoming a virgin; indicating diffidence or mod- 
esty; as, vergin blushes, 

Virginal, (ver’jin-al,) a. [Fr.] Relating, or belonging 
to a virgin. 

(Mus.) An instrument of music, in vogue in the 16th 
century, resembling the harpsichord species, and con- 
sisting of one string, jack, and quill to each note; — 
probably so named from its being used by virgins or 
maidens, and frequently called, plurally, virginals. 

Virgin Gorda, in the British W. Indies, one of the 
Virgin Islands, 9 m. long, and 4 broad; Lat. 15° 30’ N., 
Lon. 64° 14’ W. 

Virginia, (virjin’i-a,)a Roman virgin. See APPIUS. 

Virgin’ia, an E. and one of the 13 original States of the 
American Union, lies between Lat. 36° 30’ and 40° 38’ 
N. and Lon. 75° 10 and 83° 43’ W., and is bounded N. 
by West Virginia and Maryland; E. by the last-named 
Stute and the Atlantic Ovenu; S. by North Carolina and 
part of Tennessee; and W. by West Virginin and Ken- 
tucky. Greatest length, E. to W., about 425 m.; mean 
length, 350 m.; extreme breadth 280 m.; mean breadth 
210 m. Area, 37,352 sq. m. (excluding West Virginia, 
estimated at 24,000 sq. m.), or 23,905,280 ac — Gen. 
Desc. The State is separated from W. Virginia by the 
Shenandoah and Alleghany mountain-chains, which lat- 
ter extend also through the S. W. section of the State, 
whose extreme limit is formed by the Cumberland 
Mountains separating V. from Kentucky. On the E. 
slopes in the N. part of the State is alow outlying range 
called Bull Run Mountains, separated from the Blue 


Ridge chain Ly spurs of low, heavily-wooded hills, alter- 
nating with swamps und mountain torrents. The Blue 
Ridge, the most E. 
of the true Appa- 
lachian ranges, 
maintains 
throughout its 
course in the 
State a more near- 
ly unitorm eleva- 
tion than either of 
the other ranges. 
W. of this chain 
lies the bread, 
beautiful. and fer- 
tile valley of the 
Shenandoah, with 
the mountain 
range of the same 
name forming its 
background, This 
rauge, presenting 
8 narrow, well defined ridge toward the central and 
S. portions ofits course, in the N.E. spreads out like x fan 
into several distinct ridges. The highest peak in V. is 
White Top in Grayson co., 6,000 ft. above sea-level ; and 
next in altitude are the Peaks of Otter (Fiz. 159), — so 
celebrated for their picturesque surroundings,— which 
attain an elevation of about 4.260 ft. The E. pnrt of the 
State, though hilly, is not mountainous, and the S. EH. 
region isa rolling country, with extensive swamps in 
many localities. The Valley of Virginia, as the fertile 
tract watered by the Shenandoah and feeders of the 
James is called, lies at an elevation of from 1,200 to 1,500 
feet above the sen. The State is plentifully watered ; 
having as its principal rivers the James, Potomac (form- 
ing the boundary between V. and Maryland), Shenan- 
douh, Rappahunnock, Rapidan, York, Elizabeth, Nanse- 
mond, Nottaway, Blackwater, Pamunkey, Mattapony, 
and the N. and S. Anna; all discharging their waters 
into the Chesapeake and the Atlantic. The 8. part of the 
State is drained by the Rounoke and its numerous af- 
fluents: and by the Blackwater and Meherrin, two arms 
of the Chowan; these main streams have their embou- 
chure in Albemarle Sound. N. Carolina. The S. W. division 
of V. is intersected by the Holston and Clinch rivers, 
and their branches — being the head-waters of the Ten- 
nessee. The wstuary of Elizabeth river, and Hampton 
Roads adjacent, form one of the most commodions har- 
bors on the N. Atlantic seaboard. A long narrow pen- 
insula, called the E. Shore of Virginia, and comprising 
the cos. of Accomac and Northampton, extends from 
Lat. 380 to Cape Charles, and forms the E. point of de- 
marcation between the lower Chesapeake Bay and the 
ocean. Along the seaboard of this peninsula, a series of 
sand-bars or spits ofland, with occasional narrow sounds 
or inlets, extend for a considerable distance ; as also does 
a succession of ehallow reefs or islets, situated some 2 to 
10 m. from the mainland, and in some places connected 
with it by extensive sand-drifts. The shores of that 
portion of Chesapeake Bay within the limits of V. are 
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indented by numerous small bays, inlets, and sceunds, 
forming excellent anchorage ground for vessels drawing 
little water, and abounding in shell-fish, The State is 
prolific in scenery of the grandest and most picturesque 
character; among its natural curiosities and chief points 
of interest may be mentioned the Natural Bridge (Fig. 
1916), in Rockbridge co.; Weir's Cave in Augusta co.; 
Blowing Cave (which sends out a blast of cold air in sum- 
mer, and draws in air in winter); flowing and ebbing 
springs, &c.—Clim. The climate of the E. and 8. E. sec- 
tions of the State is hot, with malaria in the swampy river 
bottoms, producing bilious, typhoid, and intermittent 
fevers; the higher regions are cold in winter, but, taken 
as a whole, the cliracteristic climate of V. may be desig- 
nated as pleasant aud healthful.—Geol., Min., dc. The E. 
portion of F. is composed wholly of tertiary sands, clays, 
and marls. the newer pliocene and deposits belonging to 
the present epoch being found along the borders of thé 
Chesapeake and the Atlantic Ocean; while further inland, 
strata of the miocene group emerge from beneath these 
and nbut against the highest platform of granite, gneiss, 
and other metamorphic rocks, the E. margin of which 
is defined by a line connecting the lowest falls upon 
the principal rivers. From Petersburg the divergent 
line between the two formations extends S 8.W., leaving 
the State in the S.E. corner of Mecklenburg co The 
miocene marl strata which underlie the greater portion 
of the E. division of the State, abonnd with fossil shells 
which afford fertilizing material in abundance. The 
metamorphic belt stretches W. beyond the Blue Ridge, 
and widens greatly toward the S., extending so far as 
Carroll and Grayson cos. on the line of N. Carolina, 
This forms the metalliferous belt of the State, produc- 
ing gold, copper, lead, and iron. Strata of the upper 
secondary extend in two parallel and narrow belts, fol- 
lowing the general course of the Blue Ridge through a 
considerable portion of the metamorphic district; in 
this section lie the coal-beds of James River, which are 
referred to the odlite period. The specific area of the Vir- 
ginian coal-field is estimated at 225 sq.m. The great 
valley of V. W. of the Blue Ridge, extending to the N. 
Carolinian frontier, consists chiefly of lower silurian 
rocks, among which the prevailing limestones insure a 
fertile soil. Along the mountain range next W. of the 
Blue Ridge occur the many and celebrated medicinal 
springs of Bath, Rockbridge, Montgomery. Augusta, and 
Rockingham cos. In Washingtem and Smyth cos., on 
the N. branch of the Holston River, deposits of gypsum 
and of salt are largely distributed, and are being exten- 
sively mined. In Hampshire co., facing the tail end of 
Maryland, are the turthest outliers in F. to the N.E. of 
the great bituminous coal-field of the Middle States. 
Besides the mineral products already quoted, fire and 
porcelain clays, fine granite, slate, soupstene, sulphur, 
and marble are found; the variegated kinds of the latter 
being of remarkable beauty. From 1830 till 1861 gold- 
mining was regularly carried on in F., and from $50,000 
to $100,000 annually received at the mint from this 
State; but the working has not been fonnd remunera- 
tive, and the production, steadily declining, was re- 
duced in 1882 to $10,000. The gold belt is from 14 to 
20 m. in width, and thus far developed in Fauquier, Cul- 

pper, Orange, Spottsylvania, Louisa, Fluvanna, 
Goochland, Buckingham, Campbell, and Pittsylvania 
cos. Copper is also found in the lower region, mostly 
in the form of sulphurets or copper pyrites.— Wih 
Agric., &c. The soil of the tide-water region of V. 
presents a light sandy loam, capable, with proper care 
and mannring, of producing large crops of fruit and 
esculent vegetables; but it has been toa great extent 
impoverished by superficial cultivation without rein- 
vigoration by manure, and many estates, once highly 
cultivated and productive, have dwindled away to mere 
wildernesses of scrub and small timber, These lands 
are, however, readily susceptible to reclamation: the 
free application of marl and gypsum is sufficient in two 
or three years to restore them to a condition of high 

roductiveness. In the basins of the Potomac, York, 
. and Rappahannock rivers, great quantities of 
excellent tobacco are raised, The valley of Virginia 
possesses a rich soil, admirably suited to the production 
of cereals, and is in fact the granary of the State. 
Much of the mountainous territory remains as yet un- 
cultivated, some of it, indeed, being incapable of til- 
lage; but the valleys between the parallel ridges are 
generally amply irrigated, aud yield prolific crops if 
properly tilled. Theagricultural products of the State 
in 1880, as reported by the U.8 Department of Agri- 
culture, were as follows :- 
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Amount of Acres un- Total 

Products. N 
Indian corn bush. | 19,957,600) 1,050, 100 $9,779,224 
Wheat. ° 8,851,320) 962,100) 11,241,176 
Rye. 2 430,200] 47. 800 271,026 
Oats “ | 5578800 489.900 2,233,944 
Buckwheat. 4 52.200 2.900 32,364 
Potatoes s 1.255. 800 18.200 7013, 248 
Tobacco. . Ibs. 86,524, 200 118.400 4.326.210 
Hay... „tons. 210,900 184,790 2,726,760 
Total . . . . . ..... 2,869,490 831.313.952 


The number ot live- stock in furt, as returned by census 
of 1580, was us follows: 215,835 borses, 33,595 mules and 
asses, 54,709 working oxen, 243,061 milch cows, 388,- 
414 other cattle, 447,259 sheep, and 956,451 swine. V. 
is only second to Kentucky in the quantity of tobacco 

roduced. The flour produced from the wheat grown 
n this State has for many years commanded the tropi- 
cal market, owing to its keeping Letter than any other. 
Indian corn is grown in all parts of the State, in the 
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tide-water division for sale and in other divisions for 
home consumption. It is justly stage 4 esteemed as 
food for man and for fattening stork. e peanut con- 
stitutes the principal selling crop in many of the east- 
ern counties where the sanily character of the soil is 
mnitable to its cultivation. The production of this crop 
has greatly and rapidly increased, and amounted, in 
1881, to 1,389,000 bushels, of an estimated value of 
$2,084,000, Cotton forms a valuable crop in the sonth- 
eastern counties, where the season for its development 
is the longest and the soil most congenial. ie oat 
crop is principally consumed at home as provender for 
stock. Hay is raised mainly in the Piedmont valley 
and Appalachia division, where it grows remarkably 
well. It can also be grown in other parts with the ex- 
ception of those where the soil is of too sandy a char- 
acter. Here the pea takes ita place. Vegetables and 
fruits constitute a very large and increasingly valnatle 
item in the products of the tide-water counties, the soil 
being eminently favorable to their growth, and numer- 
ous steamships affording cheap and rapid transporta- 
tion to the northern markets. In the tide-water 
division also the oyster business gives employment to 
thonsands of people.— Fol. Div. The State is divided 
into 99 counties, viz.: 
Dinwiddie, 
Elizabeth City, 
Essex, 
Fairfax, 
Fauquier, 
Floyd. 
Fiuvanna, 
Franklin, 
Frederick, 


Lancaster, 
Lee, 
Loudoun, 
Louisa, 
Lunentiorgh, 
Madison, 
Matthews, 
Mecklenbarg. 
sa 

jon „ 
3 
Nelson, Southampton, 
New Kent, Spott«ylvania, 
Norfolk, Stafford, 
Northam . _ Surry, 
Northam Sussex, 
Nottaway, 
Orange, 

age, 


Roanoke. 
Rockbridge, 
Rockiugham, 
Russell, 


Buchanan, 
Buckingham, 
Campbell, 
Caroline, 
Carroll, 
Charles City, 
Charlotte, 
Chestertield, 
Clarke, James City, 

Craig, King and Queen, Prince Edward, Wythe, 
Culpepper, King George, 


Prince George, York. 
Cumberiand, King William, Princess Anne, 


ties and Towns. The principal urban centres are Rich- 
mond (State cap.), Petersburg, Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Stannton, Alexandria, Lynchburg, Fredericksburg, Lex- 
ington, aud Winchester, — Gort, and Cmst, The execu- 
tive authority is vested in a Governor (salary $5,000), 
who is elected by popular suffrage fur 4 rs, and who 
is ineligible for twn conseentive terms. e Lieut.-gov- 
ernor and the Attorney-general (salary $1.500 and fees) 
are also elected by the people for 4 years. The other 
executive officers are the Secretary of State, Auditor of 
Public Accounts, Second Auditor, Register of the Land 
Office, and Superintendent of the Penitentiary: all of 
whom are elected by the General Assembly of the State 
for 2 yeara, and receive each a salary of per an- 
bum. The apportionment based on the census of 1880 
ves to V. 10 representatives in the lower house of the 
ational Congress, and 12 electoral votes. By the 
remodelled constitution drafted in 1868, and ratified h; 
both houses on the Rth of Oct. in the same year, the Lit! 
and lath amendments to the Federal Constitution were 
adopted as modifications of the former State constitution 
of 1551. According to the revised law, therefore, it is 
enacted that every male citizen of the U. States, 21 years 
of age and upward. who shall have heen a resident of the 
State 12 months, and of the connty. city or town inwhich 
he shall offer, three months preceding any election, shall 
be entitled to vote upon all questions submitted to the 
people at uch election, with certain exceptions in cases 
of persons from whom political disabilities imposed by 
the late war have not been removed, In most 1 
judicial administration in V, assimilates with that o 
the other States of the Union. — uuf. In 1880, nc- 
cording to the Federal census of that year, V. had 
5,7 10 mannfacturing establishments, The capital in- 
vested in them was $26,955,222; hands employed, 40,- 
181: wages paid, $7,125.26}: value of materials, $12,- 
885,953; value of products, $41,780,992. The largest 
item of these establishments is tobacco. Tron manu- 
facture in its various stages comes next, Then cotton, 
lumber, wooden-ware and furniture, woollens, sumac, 
paper, leather, zinc, lead, jate, acids, fertilizers, lime, 
paper boxes, ete. Openings for new manufacturing 
enterprises ure inviting, especially in the following 
fines: Pig-iron from nitive ore by use of coke, pro- 
nounced the best in the U. S., now brought to the ore- 
beds by the Richmond and Alleghany R. R, and other 
lines just completed, or to be soon so. Steel-rail from 
iron of best quality engines for the system of roads cen- 
tring in the State; cotton into fabrics, on account of 
access of raw material, cheap labor, abuudant water- 
power, and healthy locality ; also, cotten-seed oil, por- 
celain wares from Kaolin; with abundant cheap fuel 
and clays needed for manufacture ; sulphuric acid from 
iron pyrites found in abundance on railroad lines ; fire- 
bricks for furnaces, cupolas, and coke-ovens, etc., from 
‘clays of best quality, and finding good demand at kilns 
for home consumption; woollen fabrics; jute and ra- 
mie fabrics, the plants growing to perfection on the 
` poil of river-bottems and second-low grounds. Markets 
“for all abore enumerated are very accessible from any of 
the railway centres and by steamship lines north and 
south,— Hine. The system is as complete in the cities, 
towns, and thickly-settled sections as in any other 
State, and is rapidly improving. Sparsity of population 
dn many sections is the chief obstacle to primary 
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schools. The University of Virginia, located near 
Charlotteville, Albemarle co.. i 
nual appropriation by the Sta 
In 1882, F. 1,825 miles of railwa total cost, 
8111460670 ist, This State—the “Old Domin- 
ion,” and * er of Presidents,” as it has been fre- 
quently and popularly styled — was the first of the 
American colonies settled by the English, who founded 
a plantation on the N bank of James River, 1607, under 
the anspices of the London Company of Merchant Ad- 
venturers, (See Kater (Sim WALTER), and Smir 
(Jogs)) In 1609, tue London Company became reor- 
gauized, and received a territorial grant covering a 
tract of country 200 m. N., with an equal distance S. of 
Old Point Goenka’. and W. to the Pacific. The govern- 
ing council, by the terms of this charter, were placed 
under the authority of the Company's council in Eng- 
land, which appointed Lord Delaware governor of the 
colony, and he arrived thither in 1610. ‘The settlement, 
after passing through a series of vicissitudes, ultimately 
became prosperous, owing to the inflax of immigrants 
from the mother mur — men generally of the patri- 
cian stamp, who obtained crown-grants of, or purchased, 
large estates, and thus became progenitors of families 
representing what has been termed, in modern times, 
the “true Virginian stock“ In 1687, the laws of the 
colony were revised and consolidate!, and from A I- 
Sect Description of Virginia, published in London in 
1649, we find its then population set down as consisting 
of“ 15,000 English, and 300 good negro servants.” The 
cultivation of tobacco, begun by the early settlers, bad 
by this time attained to a derable degree of im- 
portance; about 30 ships coming yearly to trade. In 1641 
Sir William Berkeley was «appointed governor, and being 
a staunch royalist, soon became obnoxious to the home 
parliament. The colony remained fixed in its loyalty to 
the royal cause until 16:2, when an English fleet, sent 
out by Cromwell, compelled the submission of the loyal- 
ists, and brought about the supercession of Berkeley as 
governor by the appointment of Richard Bennet, a Pori- 
tan settlerin Maryland. At this tine, aud since 1619, V. 
possessed a legislative body of her own, called the House 
of Burgesses, which retained it powers until the Revo- 
lution of 1775. on the restoration of Charles II., Sir 
William Berkeley was reinstated in hia govt,; the legal 
code of She colony was again revised in 1662, the Church 
of England re-established, and severe laws were passed 
nst * Nonconformists, Quakers, and Annbaptists.” 
In 1671, the pop. was estimated at“ 40.000, including 
2,000 black slaves and 6,000 Christian servants. of whom 
about 1.500 were imported yearly, priucipally English " 
The latter were, for the most part, convicts. About 
this time, the shipment of tobuccu (the only exportable 
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LLS, (60 feet In decent.) 
(Little Stony le a e Little Kanawba, or New River, in 
jes eo.) 
commodity) was estimated at from 15,000 to 20,000 hhds. 
of 350 Ibs. each, A patent of Charles IL. making a 
grant of the colony to two of his favorites, Lorda 
Arlington and Cutpepper, and the heavy exaction of 
taxes by Governor Berkeley, brought abont an insur- 
rection, known as Bacon's Rebellion.” which was stip- | 
pressed with difficulty. On the death of Berkeley, in 177. 
Lord Calpepper was declared governor, and he, in his 
turn. was ancceeded by Lord Howard of Effingham. In 
1689, the colony relnctantly acquiesced in the accession | 
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lature, In 1769, passed a renewed remonstrance against 
the measures for the taxation of the colonies, 
upon which the governor, Lord Botetourt, dissolved the 
assembly. The merchauts and planters, however, new 
tralixed, in some degree, the effect of this dissolution of 
their representative body by entering inte a non-impor- 
tation agreement, shutting oat home-du to the 
amount of over $3,000,000, In March, 1773, the House 
of Burgesses, under the leadership of Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, and R. H. Lee, passed certain 


ng year, a war broke out between the colonists and 
certain bodies of Indians, commanded y Logan (q.r.) 
and other chiefs, which ended in the discomfitnre oliha 
savages. In 1775, hustilities commenced between the 
English executive and the colonists, and Norfolk was 
bombarded by Lord Dunmore, in 1776. In the same year 
the Declaration of Independence was proposed in the 
Continental Oungress by the Virginia — 4 under 
iustructions from the colonial convention, In 1779 the 


British Gen, Matthews destroyed Norfolk, took Porte- 
mouth and Gosport, and burnt or captured all the 
vessels then in the James and Elizabeth rivera. In Jat., 
1751, Gen. Arnold captured aud burned Richmond, and, 
a E — — — 
iillips, entailing x loss 
The 


later in the year, the greater 
tacked by Gens, Cornwallis and 
to the colonists of $10,000,000 worth of ` 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Get 19,128 
virtually put an end to the war. A convention 
States, called for by F. in May, 1786, led to the mutifica- 
tien of a constitution, June 25, 17 In 1784 V, had 
ceded to the national govt. her claim to land- N.W. of 
the Ohio, founded on the grant in the charter to the 
Virginia l in 1619, reserving to herself her 
tracts B. of the Ohio, and bounty lands N.W. of that 
river, From this time forward till the onthreak of the 
civil war in 1861, V. maintained a predominant influence 
in the councils of the nation, seven occupants of the 
presidential chair, at different times, having hailed from 
the “Old Dominion.” Shortly after the Í ration 
of the War of Secession, an ordinance of withdrawal 
from the Union passed the legistature, April 17, 1861, 
by a majority of 33 votes. V. then became the princi- 
pal battleground of the war, and bore more heavily 
than any other of the so-called Confederate States the 
brunt of the war, The 100th annive of the battle 
of Yorktown and the surrender of the British 

under Lord Cornwallis to the united French and Amer- 
ican forces, which virtually ended the Revolutiouary 
struggle, waa celebrated | at A R — ys’ national 
and State ausp! in October, 1881. e programme 
of the celebration covered several days, during which 
(the 18th) was laid the corner-stone a Monument to 
be raised at national expense at the scene of the sur- 
renderat Yorktown, Jp. in 1880, 1,512,806 (of which 
880,051 whites and 631,754 colored). 

Virginia City, in Montana, a post town, of the 
Territory, and seat of justice of Madison co. m. EN. 
E. of Idaho City; Lat, 46° N., Lon, 1119 4% W. 

Virginia City, in Nerada, a city, cap. of Storey co. 
on the E, slope of Mount Davidson, 6,205 feet above the 
sea, 16 m. N.N.K. of Carson City; Lat. 30° 22’ N. Lon. 
Liv? 35’ W. It is of rapid growth, aud in a flourishing 
condition, owing principally to the silver mines in the 
vicinity. /bp.in 1880, 13708, 

Virginia Islands, in the W. Indios, a group of abt. 
100 islands, occupying a space 100 m. long, and 20 wide, 
between Lat. 18° 5’ and 18° 60’ N.. Lon. 64° 10 and 066 
%% W. Oft these, Great Britain owns about 60, the prin- 
cipal of which are Turtola, Anegada, Virgin Gorda, Jost 
Van Dyke, Guano Isle, Beef and Thatch Islands, Prickly 
Pear, Camanas, Cooper's Salt, and St. Peter's; Bt. 
Thomas. Santa Cruz, St. John, and others, belong to 
Denmark; and Culebra, with several other islets, to 
Spain. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Prod Sugar, 
cotton, molasses, rom, tobacco, salt, hae turmeric, 

mento, indigo, fruits, and vegetables. imate, 
le, and earthquakes nre frequent. Only 4th are luhab- 
ited. The F. J. were discovered by Columns in vd. 

Virgen d River, in Utah and New Mexico, rises 
at the š luge of the Wahsateh Mountains, flows 8, and 
falls into the Colorado near Lat. 35° 30 N. 

Virginity, Ce wiae) n. Fr. virginité, from Lat, 
virginitas. aidenhood; quality of a virgin; state of 
having had no carnal knowledge of man. 

Vir'gin'’s-bower, n. (Hot) See CLEMATIS. 

Vir ginville, in /ynnsyleanta, a post-village of Berks 
co, OS m. É of Harrisbu 

Virgo. n. [lat, the virgin.) (Astron.) One of the 12 
zodiacal constellations, or signs, being the 6tb in order, 
beginning with Aries. Virgo is usnally represented with 
an ear of corn in her hand, aud Is hence called 
rer. The sun enters this sign about the 224 of Au- 
gust. The constellation Virgo contains one bright star 
of the firat magnitnde, called Spica Virginis. 

Virgulate, a. Wand-shaped. 

— — n. [Fr, from Lat. virga] A comma. (n. 

* ales cent, a. [From Lat. viridis, green.) ( 

reenish. 


of William und Mary to the English throne. In 1705, Wirid'ity, Vir'idness, n. Fr. viridis, from Lat. 


by legal statute, slaves ware declared to be real estate. | 
In 1698, Williamsburg, foanded and named in honor of 
William III. became the cap. of the colony. In 1754, 
daring the war which broke out agutnet the French on 
the Ohio, Geo Washington made his first appearance in | 
history. V. in concert with the other colonies, | 
the obnoxions Stamp Act of 1764-6, but was not repre-| 
sented in the first Continental Congress which moet in 
New York in the last-namet year. The Virginian legis- | 
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Virile, (vi'ril or ciri.) a. 


viriditas — riren, to be green or verdant.) Verdure; 

greenness; the color of fresh vegetables. 

Vr. viril; Lat. ririlis, mas- 
caline, manily.— rir, n man.] Belonging to the mnie 
sex; pertaining to man, in the eminent sense of the 
word; as, irie maturity. — Masculine, in distinction 
from pruerile or feminine ; as, virile strength, 

Virility, w. (Fr. virilité; Lat. virilitas) Manhood; 
quality of being viril); state of the male sex which has 
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arrived to the maturity or strength of man, and to the 
power of procreation.— The procreative power. 

Viro’ qua, or Vanoqua, in Wisconsin, a post-village and 
township, cap. of Veruon co., 25 m. S. E. of La Crosse; 
pop. abt. J, 700. 

Virtu, (vér-too’,) (frequently written VERTU.) n. [It. 
virtù, virtue.) A love of the fine arts; or, a taste for 
curiosities, bijoutry, specimens of rococo, &c.—Objects of | 
art or antiquity considered collectively —such as fll 
museums and private collections. 

Virtual, (ddl. ) a. (Fr. virtuel, from Lat. virtus.) 
Having virtue; potential; possessing the power of uct- 
ing, or of visible efficacy without the material or sensi- 
ble part; as,» wrtual intention of the mind — Being 
in essence or effect, not in fact; as, Bismarck is the virtual 
ruler of Germany. 

Principle of virtual velocities. ( Math.) The law that 
two forces ure in equilibrium when they are in the in- 
verse ratio of the virtual velocities of the points to 
which they are applied, estimated in the direction in 
which the forces respectively act. — Virtual focus. (Opt.) 
The point from which rays, having been rendered di- 
vergent by reflexion or refraction, appear to issue.— 
Virtual moment of a force. ( Dynamics.) The product of 
the intensity of the force multiplied by the virtual ve- 
locity of its point of application. — Virtual velocity. 
(Mc. u.) The velocity which any point of a body in equi- 
librium would actually acquire during the first instant 
of its motion, if that equilibrinm were disturbed. 

Virtually, adv. In a virtual manner; by means of 
some virtue or influence, or the instrumentality of 
something else; in eflicacy or effect only, not in fact. 

Virtue, (vertu, n. Fr. vertu; It. virtu; Lat. virtus, 
virtutis, from vir, a man.] Acting power; energy, phys- 
ical or moral, which works some pood effect; strength; 
force; efficacy; as, the rirtue of a medicinal herb. — 
That assemblage of qualities which constitutes a true 
man; excellence, or that which constitutes value, merit, 
or worth. — Moral goodness See ETHICS. — Any partic- 
ular moral excellence or estimable quality; as, the 
virtue of sobriety. — Female chastity; virginity; purity; 
as, she sets herself up asa paragon of virtue, 

(Fone Arts.) An order of angels, generally represented 
in works of art in complete armor, bearing penuons 
and battle-axes ; in many ancient paintings the V. nre 
depicted as armed females overcoming their opposite 
Vices, (q. v.) The F. are 14 in number: viz., Liberty, 
Honor, Promptitude, Fortitude, Concord, Friendship, 
Majesty, Health, Security, Faith, Prayer, Praise, Power, 
and Religion. 

Cordival virtues. See CARDINAL. 

Theological virtues, the three virtues, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. —Jn or by virtue of, by authority of; through 
the force or efficacy of; as, by virtue of an Act of Cuu- 
gress. 

Vir'tueless, a. Wanting in virtue; vicious. 
Wirtuos'ity. u. State or characteristics of a virtnoso ; 
artistic feeling; esthetic cultivation; sentimentalism. 
Virtuo’so, n: Eng. pl. Virtuosos; It. pl. Virtuosi (Ita 
from virin, a love of excellence.] A lover of virtu; a 
person skilled in the fine arts, particularly in music; o 
a person who is a connoisseur iu antiquities, curiosities, 

bijoutry, rococo, &c. 

Virtuo’soship, n. The pursuits or practices of a 
virtuose 

Virtuous, (virt'yu-us,) a. Fr. vertuzux.] Having, or 
partaking of virtue: morally good; acting in conformity 
to the moral law; practising the moral duties, and ab- 
staining from vice; acting in consonance with the di- 
vine law; excellent in moral priuciples; righteous ;) 
blanicle good; us, a virtuvus life, a virtuous mind. — 
Potent: efficacious ; possessing special power or efficac 
having peculiar operative properties; as, virtuous herbs, | 
( Dryden.) —Chaste; pure; unpolluted; as, a virtuous 
woman, 

Vir’ tuously, adv. In a virtuous manner; in conform- 
ity with the moral or divine law, or with duty or right- 
eousness; as, a child who has Leen virtuously educated. 

Vir‘ulence, Vir'uleney, n. [Fr. virulence, from 
L Lat. virulentia.| Quality of being virulent; that 
quality or characteristic of a thing which renders it ex- 
tremely active in doiug injury; malignancy; acrimony; 
Vvenomonsness; ña, the pirulence of cholera. — Acerbity 
or acrimony of mind or temper; malignancy of dispo- 
sition; extreme causticity or bitterness; as, the viru- 
lence of animosity, 

Virulent, a. [Fr., from L. Lat. rirulentus — virus.) 
Full of poison or deadly virus; extremely venomous; 
potent in doing injury; as, the virulent bite of a cobra- 
di-capello —Malignantly hostile; bitter or rancorons in 
animus or enmity; us, a virulent attack upon a person's 
character. 

Vir'ulently, adr. Ina virulent or acrimonious manner. 

Virus, „. at., a slimy or poisonons liquid.] (Med.) 
Active or contagious matter of an ulcer, pustule, &c. — 
The special agent in transmitting contagious disease; 
as, the rirus of small-pox. See SUPPLEMENT. 

—Hlence. in a moral sense, the animus, spirit, or drift of 
that which is injurious; as, the virus of jealousy. 

Vis. n. [Lat.] Power, force, strength. 

Vis inertiæ. (1) The propensity of nature to remain in 
its natural condition, whether of motion or rest, and to 
resist change. (2) Inertness; snpineness; inactivity, as of 
the mind.— Vis inet. the power or innate force essen- 
tially residing in any body, and by which it endeavors 
to preserve its present state, whatever that be.— Vis viva. 
(Mech.) The force of a body in motion estimated hy force; 
the distance to which the body goes—in distinetion from 
tis mortua, or dead force.— Vis vitalis. ( Physiol.) Vital 
foree or vigor. — Vir motrir, motive or moving force. 

Visa, u. aud e. 4. [Fr.] See Visé. 
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Visage, (vizaj, n. [Fr., from L. Lat. visagium falsum, 
a mask.) The look, face, aspect, or countenance of a 
person, or of other animals ;— principally applied to 
buman beings; as, a lean and melancholy visage. 

Visaged, (vizujd,) a. Having a face, visage, or coun- 
ten, 

Visw'lia, in California, a post-village, cap. of Tulare 
co., abt, 200 m. of Stockton, 

Vis-a-vis, (viza-vé’,)n. Fr., face to face.] One who, 
or that which, fronts, or is face to face with, another; 
as, a lady was my vis-a-vis in the quadrille.—A carriage 
which enables two persons to sit opposite to each other, 

Viscera, (vis-se'ruh,) n. [Lat. pl. of viscus, visceris, an 
entrail.] (Anat.) The contents of the three great cavi- 
ties of the body; the bruin, e is the viscus of the 
cravium, the heart one of the viscera of the thorax, and 
the stomach one of the abdominal viscera. The term is 
9 8 restricted to the orgaus of the thorax aud ab- 

omen. 

Vis'ceral, a. [Fr: Lat. wisceralis.] Pertaining, or 
having reference to the vis " 

Vischer’s Ferry,(ris'erz.) in New York, a post-vil- 
lage of Saratoga co, 16 m. N.W. of Albany. 

Viseid, (vis’sid,) a. TZ Lat. viscidus, clammy, from vis- 
cum.) Having the qualities of birdlime; glutinous ; 
sticky; tenacious; adhering closely, aud having a ropy 
consistency; nut readily separating; as, gum is a vis- 
cid substance, 

Viseid'ity.m. [It. risciditi.] Quality of being viscid 
or sticky; glutinousness; tenacity; as, the viscidity of 
soft soap. — That which is ropy or viscid; viscous con- 
cretion. 

Visconti, (vis-kon-te.) The name of one of the most 
illustrious families of Lombardy, which rose to sover- 
eign rank in northern Italy fu the 13th century, and 

equally distinguished by the share it took in the 

tical contests of the Middle Ages, and by the ser- 

The 
name V. is derived from the Latin vice-comites, and at 
first was merely the title of an office, but it gradually 
became a fumily surname, though when it came to be 
applied to this family authentic history fails to explain. 
The power of the F. began in 1277, when Oltune V., arch- 
bishop of Milan, vanquished his popular opponents 
headed by Martino della Torre, and became perpetual 
Lord of Milan. In 1441, Filippo-Maria V. engaged the 
services of Francesco Sforza, to whom he gav@his nat- 
ural daughter Bianca in marriage; and on his death in 
1447, the V. family was succeeded by that of Storza iu 
the lordship of the Milanese. See SFORZA. 

Viscount, (vi'kount.) n. [Fr. vicomte; It. visconte ; 
Pg. riscomde, trom Lat. vice-comes.| Originally, un earl’ 
substitute, acting as sheriff ofa county; 
in England, a nobleman or peer of th 
rank below an earl, and above a baron Also, the degree 
of rank of nobility borne by such individual; as, to create 
a viscount. 

Viscountess, (wt kount-es,) n. [Fr. vicomtesse; Sp. 
vizcondesa The wile of w viscount; a peeress of the 
fourth rank of nobility. 


p 


vices which it rendered to literature and science. 


r, Vis‘countship, Viseounty, n. Fr. vicomté.} The 


quality, rank, degree, or office of a viscount. 

Viscosity, Vis’cousness, n. [Fr. viscosité, from 
L. Lat. + itas.) Quality of being viscous; glutinous- 
ness; vViscidity; tenacity; that quality of soft sub- 
stances which makes them adhere so as not to be easily 
parted; as, the viscosity of pitch. 

Viscous, ride.) a. [From Lat. viscus, birdlime.] 
Glutinons; clammy; sticky; adhesive; tenacious; vis- 
cid; having a ropy consistence. 

Vis’cousness, n. Same as VISCOSITY. q. v. 

Vis’eus, u. [Lat.] (At.) See the plural VISCERA. 

Vis‘cum,n. [Lat (.) A gen. of the ord, Lovanthacræ. 
V. album is the common Mistletoe, which is parasitic 
on many trees, as willows, thorn, limes, elms, oaks, firs, 
and apple-trees. The mistletoe of the oak was an ob- 
ject of superstitious veneration by the Druids, The fruit 
is a viscid pulp, which is employed for making birdlime. 

Visé, (vé-2a’,) Visa, n. [Fr. pp. of viser = Lat. videre, to 

see.] An indorsement of a passport in certain countries 
of the European continent, permitting the bearer to 
proceed on his journey. 

—v. a. To examine and indorse, as a passport. 

Viseu, al-.) a town of Portugal, prov. of Beira, 47 
m. S. E. of Oporto; pop. 1,076. 

Vishnei-Volotchok, (vish'ne-re-lot-chol,) a town 
of Russia, govt. of Tver, on the Tsna, 230 in. S. E. of St. 
Petersburg; pop. 10.120. 

Vishnu. [Sansk] (Hind, Myth.) See HiNnooiswx. 

Visibility, Vis'ibleness, n. [Fr. visibilité, from 
Lat. visibilitas ] State or quality of being visible or 
perceptible to le eye; state of being discoverable or 
apparent; perceivableness; exposure to view. 

Visible, (%“) a. [Fr from Lat. visibilis.) Per- 
ceivable by the perceptible; discovered to the view ; 
as, u ible object. — Apparent; palpable; open; con- 
spicnous; as, I noticed a visible change in his manner 
toward me. 

Wisibly, (riz’-,) a. In a manner perceptible to the eye. 

Vis ‘igoths, n. pl. (Hist.) See Gorus. 

Vision, (vizh’un,) n. [Fr. and Sp., from Lat. visto.) (Op- 
tics and Physiol.) The faculty, sense, or act of seeing. 
Bee Eye, Licht, and SIGHT. 

—Anything which is the object of sight.—Particularly, a 
mental or optical delusion: something imagined to be 
seen, but not real; a spectre; a phantom; an appari- 
tion; a revelation from God; an appearance or exhibi- 
tion of something supernatural or prophetic; as“ The 
baseless fabric of a vision.” (Shals.j—lence, the produc- 
tion of fancy; something imaginary or ideal; 
visions of a dream, — Locke. 
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Are of V. (Astron.) The are which measures che 
sun's distance below the horizon, When a star or a plan st 
before hid by its rays, begins to be visible. Thus. the 
are of vision for Jupiter is about 109. — Bratific or in- 
tutive vision, (Theol.) That vision which the faithful 
enjoy in heaven. — Direct vision. (op) That vision 
which is performed by the agency of direct rays. — Field 
of vision, fleld of sight or view. — Reflected vision, that 
which is produced by rays rel 
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ected from mirrors. — He- 
Jracted vision, thut which is refracted by leuses or 
prisms, 

—v.a. To dream; to see in vision; as, “ vistoned terrors.” 

Vis'‘ional, a. Pertaining to a vision. [ Scott. 

Vis ionariness, n. Quality of being visionary. 

Vis'‘ionary, 4. [Fr. visionnaire.) Allected by visions, 
or by phantoms; disposed to receive imaginative im- 
pressions; given to reverie; as, a visionary thinker. — 
Imaginary; not real; chimerical; possessing no solid 
basis or sabstautial foundation; as, a visionary project. 

—n. One whose imagination is disturbed.— One who 
forms imaginary or impracticable desigus or schemes; 
one who is confident of success in a project deemed by 
others to be vain and fanciful. 

Visit, (i“) v.a. [r. visiter, from Lat. visitare, fre- 
quent. of viso, froin video, to see.) To see frequently or 
habitually; to go or come and see; to attend; as, a 

ysician visits his patients. — To go or come to see for 

tion, examination, correction of abuses, &c.; us, a 
bishop visits his diocese, an inspector visits those persons 
or books which are placed in lis charge. — Hence, usn- 
ally in a scriptural sense, to send good or evil on judi- 
cially; as,“ God visit thee in good things.” Judith xiii. 20. 

—v.n. To practise going to see others; to keep up the 
interchange of civilities and salutatious; as, u round of 
visiting. 

—n. Act of visiting; act of going to see another, or of 
calling at his, or her, house; a going to see, or attending 
on; as, a visit of courtesy, condolence, or congratula- 
tion; a visit to Europe: a physician makes many wsits.— 
Act of going to view or inspect; visitation ; as, the visit 
of a government commissioner. 

Right of visit. (International Law.) See SEARCH. 
Vis'itable, a. That may be visited or inspected. 
Vis’itant, u. One who visits; a visitor. 
Visitation, (vi ’shun,) n. [Fr., from Low Lat. 

visitation] Act of visiting, or state of being visited; ac- 
cess for inspection or investigation; as, the visétution of 
a sanitary commission, — Good or evil dispensed by God, 
generally the latter; retributive infliction, 

(Law.) Act of a superior or superintending officer er 
officers, who visit a corporation, college, church, hospi- 
tal, or other institution, to examine into its affairs, and 
see that its laws and observances are duly carried out; 
as, parochial visitation, 

(Eecl.) A festival of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
honor of the visit of the Virgin Mary to Elizabeth. It is 
celebrated on the 2d of July. 

(Eccl. Hist.) In thb Roman Catholic Church, a re- 
ligious community founded originally in Savoy 1610, 
and in 1808 established in the U. States, under the de- 
nomination of The Order of the Visitation of Our Lady. 

Visitato’rial, a. An improper rendering of Visito- 
RIAL, q. v. 

Vis'iter, u. A visitor. 

Vis iting, a. Authorized to visit and inspect; as, a 
visiting committee. 

—n. Act of going to see, or attending; visitation. 

Visitor, n. [r. visiteur.) One who comes or goes to 
see another, as in civility or friendship; as, to receive 
visitors. — A person officially authorized to visit a cor- 
poration or institution, (see Visit, ĝ Jnternational Lum.) 
to see that the laws and regulations belonging thereto 
are properly carried out; as, the vistlor of a college. 

Visne, (ven) n. Same as VENUE, q. v. 

Vis’or, Viz’or, (also Visarp, Vizarp,) n. Fr. visière, 
from Lat. visus, video, to see.) The movable and perforated 
face-guard of a helmet, through which the wearer sees. 
—Ilence, a mask or head-covering to distigure and dis- 
guise; as, Deceit doth mask in visor fiur.” (Spenser.) 
—The peak or fore-piece of a cap. 

Visored.(viz erd,ja. Wearinga visor, masked; disgnised. 

Vista, u., pl. Visras. (It., sight, from Lat. videre, to 
see.) A view or prospect through an avenue, as between 
rows of trees;— hence, the trees or other things that 
form the avenne; any distant view through or between 
intervening objects. 

Wis' ta, in New York, a post-village of Westchester co., 
120 m. 8.E. of Albany. 

Vis'tula, (Ger. Weichsel,) a river of N. Europe, rises in 
the Carpathian Mountains, in Austriar Silesia, and flow- 
ing N.E. through Poland, then N.W. through E. Prussia, 
passing Cracow, Warsaw, and other cities, divides into 
three branches, one of which, called the Noya, and an- 
other, the Old Vistula, enters the Frische-Haff N W. of 
Elbing; while the other, or main stream, which preserves 
the name of V., turns westward, and enters the Bultic at 
Dant Its total course is estimated at 530 m. 

Visual, (vizh’yu-al,) a. [Fr. visuel; It. visurile, from 

Lat. isus, video.) Pertaining or relating to sight or 

vision; used in sight; serving as the instrument of see- 

ing; as, the visual nerve, 

V. angle. (Opt.) The angle at which an object is 
viewed. H ray, that beam of light which impinges on 
the eye from the object observed.—V. cone. (Persp.) 
Acone whose vertex forms the point of sight —V. plane, 
any plane which passes through the point of sizht.— V. 
point, that point in the horizontal line where the visual 
rays focus, 

Visualize, (viz'yu-al-iz,) v. a. To render visual. (x.) 

ita’ceiw, n. pl. (Bot.) The Vine family, an order of 
plants, alliance Benberules. Diag. Regular, symmetrice) 
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flowers, axile placentre, stamens opposite the petals, and 
anthers opening longitudinally. — They are shrubby 
lants, usually climbing, with simple or compound 
eaves, Which ure opposite below and alternate above; 
flowers small, green; æstivation of petals induplicate: 
ovary superior, with a very short, simple style und 
stigma; frnita nuculanium; seeds few; embryo erect, 
in horny albumen. There are probably 8 genera, in- 
cluding some 200 species, which are exclusively natives 
of warm and tropical regions. See Vitis. 

Vi'tal, a. [Fr., from Lat. ritulis — vita (for victo), life.] 
Pertaining or relating to life, whether animal or vege- 
table; as, vital powers. — Containing life; animate; 
living; as, vital heat. — Necessary to life; contributing 
to existence; as, vital air.— Being the seat of life, or 
that on which life depends; as, vital parts of the body. 
— Kssentinl; very necessary; highly important: as. a 
subject of vital consequence. — So disposed as to be cu- 
pable of living; —a Latinism. (x.) 

Vital statistics, statistics having reference to the dura- 
tion of lite, with its attendant circumstances, 

Vi'talism, (-izm,) m. (Physiol.) The doctrine which 
ascribes every function of the organism to the direct 
agency of a vital principle or force. 

Vitality, n. [Fr. vitalité; L. Lat. vitalitas, from vita, 
life.) State, quality, or condition of being vital; act of 
living; the principle of animation or of life. See Lire. 

Vitalization, (-zã'shun,) n. Act or process of vital- 
izing. 

Vitalize, v.a. [Fr. vitaliser.] To give vitality to: to 
infuse lite; to furnish with the vital or animate princi- 
ple; as, rifalized blood. 

Vi'tally, adv. In such a manner as to give life. — Es- 
sentially; necessarily. 

Vi'tals, n. pl. Vital parts; parts of animal bodies es- 
sential to life. — Hence, the part essential to lite, or to 
a sound or whole state; as, repudiation of the public 
debt preys upon the vitals of a nation's credit. 

Vitchegda, (ve-chrg’da,) a river of Russia which trav- 
erses the govt. of Vologda, and falls into the Dwina, 12 
m. W. of Solvitchegodsk, after a W. course of 380 m. 

Vitebsk’, or Vitepsk’, « city of Russia in Europe, 
cap. of govt. of sume name, on the Dwina, at the con- 

`e of the Viteba, 389 miles S. of St. Petersburg. 
. Woollens and leather. Pop. 27,68. 

Vitelline, (vit’el-lin,) n. The albumen of the yolk of 
eyes. 

—a. (Int. ritellus, the yolk of an egg.) Pertaining to, or 
consisting of, the yolk of an egg. 

Vitellius, Autos, a Roman general, proclaimed em- 
peter in Germany at the time Vespasian was engaged 

n war with the Jews, a. b. 69. About the time he ar- 
rived in Rome, Vespasian was proclaimed at Alexandria, 
and, on the latter arriving in Italy at the head of his 
hostile army, V. was put to death. 

Vitel las, n. [Lat.] ( Physiol.) The yolk of an egg. 

(Bot.) The sac of the amnios in a thickened state, 
and forming a case within which lies the embryo. 

Viterbo, (retair’bo,) a town of Italy, at the base of 
Mont Cimino, in the Campagna di Roma, 41 m. N. N. W. 
of Rome. Its streets are broad and well-paved, and 
some of its churches are rich in works of art. This city 
was one of the principal in the Etruscan League, and, in 
the Middle Ages, the capital of the Patrimony of St. Peter. 
In one of its public squares the emperor Frederick Bar- 
uro humiliated himself before Pope Adrian IV. Pop. 
15.400. 

Vitex, n. (Bot.) A genus of European and Asiatic 
plants, order Verbenacee. The Chaste tree, V. agnus cas- 
tus, a native of the countries around the Mediterranean, 
derives its name from the practice of Grecian matrons 
to strew their couches with its leaves, especially during 
the sacred rites of Ceres, in order to banish impure 
thon slits. 

Witiate, (vish'i-dt,) v. a. [Fr. vicier, from Lat. vitio, vi- 
tiatus, from vitium, fault, defect, blemish] To make 
faulty; to injure; to spoil; to mar; to taint; to cor- 
rupt; to stain; to injure the substance or quality of, so 
as to impnir and render defective; ns, a ritiated taste. 
— To render of no force or validity; to make void; to 
deprive of efficacy, wholly or in part; as, fraud vitiates 
a contract. 

Viliation, (vish-i-d'shun,) n [I. Lat. vitiatio.] Act 
of vitiating. or state of being vitiated; depravation; 
corruption; a rendering invalid; as, vttiation of the 
bodily constitution, the ritiation of a policy of insurance. 

Vitiowity, n. [Lat. vitiositas.) Quality of being vi- 
cious, (R. 

Vi tious, Vi'tiously, Vi'tiousness, a., adv., and 
n. te as Victous, Victous.y, VIctousxxss. 

Vitim, (vi-term’,) a river of Siberia, rises in the Vitim- 
Steppe, S.E. of Lake Baikal, govt. of Irkontsk, and 
joins the Lena in Lat. 59° 15’ N., Lon. 112° E., after a 
N.N E. course of 900 m. 

Vi'tis, n. lat, a vine] (Bot.) A genns of plants, order 
Veiacew. All the species are climbers, furnished with 
tendrils opposite the leaves, as in the Grape-vine, the 
leaves of some being simple, and either undivided or 
variously lobed, and those of others compound. Their 
small greenish flowers, whose sexes are very frequently 
found on different plants, are dispersed in panicles set 
opposite the leaves, The well-known Grape-vine, or com- 
mon Wine Grape. F. vinifera, is naturalized in nearly all 
temperate climates, but supposed not to be indigenous 
to this country. No plant in the vegetable kingdom 
possesses inore interesting attributes, and is cultivated 
with greater care, than the common vine. By cultiva- 
tion it sports into endless varieties, differing in the form. 
color, size, and flavor of the fruit, and in respect to the 
hardiness of its constitution. In N. England ita cultiva- 
tion is chiefly confined to the garden and as a dessert 
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frnit; bnt there are extensive vineyards in the Middle and 
Western States, for the production of wine. The vine 
is propagated by cuttings. Varieties without end may 
be raised from the seed, which will bear fruit the fourth 
or fifth year. — There are several species of vines, which 


Fig. 2591. — VITIS VULPINA. 


grow wild and bear grapes abundantly in N. America, 
but they are generally inferior to V. vinifera. Of late 
years, however, good varieties have been obtained, by 
Careful cultivation, from V. labrusca, V. vulpina (Fix. 
2591), V, æstivatis, and others. See Orptum, Wine, Ca- 
TAWBA WINE, &c. 

Vitre, (vert'ra,) a town of France, dept. of Tle-et-Vilaine. 
on the Vilaine, 20 m. E. of Reunes. Manuf. Woollens, 
canvas, and linen, Pop. 9.850. 

Vit'reo-elec’tric, a. (Physics) Containing or ex- 
hibiting positive electricity, or that which is excited by 
robbing glass. — Ure. 

Vitreous, a. [Fr. vitreux, vitré; Lat. vitreus, from 
vitrum, glass or wood.] Pertuining or relating to, or 
derived from, glass; as, vitreous electricity. — Resem- 
bling glass; as, the vitreous humor of the eye. — Con- 
sisting of glass; as, vitreous particles, 

Vitreous electricity. See ELECTRICITY. — Vitreous hu- 
mor. (Anat.) See EYE. 

Vi'treousness, n. Quality or state of being vitreous. 

Vitres'cence, (-trés’sens,) n. Quality of being vitres- 
cent; glassiness. 

Vitres’cent, a. [From Lat. vitrum, glass.) Susceptible 
of being formed into glass; tending to become glass. 

Vitres'cible, a. That may be vitrified. 

Vitrifac’tion, n. [See vitrify.) Act, process, or opera- 
tion of converting into glass by heat. 

Vitrifacture, (-/akt'yur.) n. (From Lat. vitrum, glass, 
and facere, to make.] The manufacture of glass and 
ceramic wares, 

Vitrifi‘able, a. That may be vitrified. 

Vit’riform, a. Having the appearance or form of glass. 

Vitrify, v.a. [Fr. vitrifier, from Lat. vitrum, glass, 
and fucio, to make.) To make or convert into glass. 

—v. n. To become glass. 

Vitrina, n. [From Lat. vitrum, glass.) (in.) A 
genus of fresh-water gasteropods, with ovate, thin, glossy, 
and fragile shells. They greatly resemble young speci- 
mens of the genus Helix. from which they are distin- 

nished by their never being umbilicated or perforated. 
vivriol, n. [Fr. from Lat. vitrum.) (Chem.) A term 
applied by old writers to crystallized sulphate of iron, 
or green vitriol, Bulphnte of copper and sulphate of 
zinc were afterwards called blue vitrioland white vitriol. 
Bee CorpER, IRON, ZINC. 
Oil of vitriol. (Chem,) Same as SULPRURIO ACID. 

N Vit'riolize, v. a. To convert into 
vitriol. 

Vitriolie. a. [Fr.vitriolique] Pertaining to, having 
the qualities or characteristics of, or obtained from vit- 
riol; as, vitriolic acid (oil of vitriol or sulphuric acid). 

Vit'riolizable, a. That may be converted into a 
vitriol. 

Vitriolization, (-2d’shun,) n. Vitriolation; act of 
vitriolizing, or state of being vitrialized. 


Vitru'vian Scroll, z. [From e (Arch.) A 


decorative enrichment, consisting of convoluted, undu- 


lating ornamentation, which is very fancifal and varied; 
— it frequently occurs in friezes of the composite order. 

Vitruvius, Marcus Poruo, (vi-troo’ri-us,) a writer on 
architecture, who flourished under Julius Cæsar and 
Augustus, and is supposed to have been s at Formiæ, in 
Campania, His celebrated work, De Architectura, is a 
compendium of the works of various Greek and Roman 
writers on the same sn!ject, It was first printed about 
1480, has passed through very numerous editions, and 
been translated into English, French, German, Dutch, 
and Italian. 

Vitry-le-Francois, (ve/tre-le-frong-swah’,)afortified 
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town of France, dept. of Marne, 19 m. S. S. R. of Chalona 
Manuf. Hosiery, leather, and cotton goods, Pop. 9,078. 

Vitta, n.: pl. Vitra. [Lat, a fillet.) (Bot.) One of 
the narrow fistula or channels lodged in the coat of the 
fruit of umbellifers, and containing oil. 

Vit'tate, a. [From Lat. vita, w ribbon.) (Bot.) Striped, 
after the manner of a ribbon. 

Vitto'ria, a town of Spain, cap. of the prov. of Alava, 
27 m. S. of Bilboa, Manuf, Brass and iron goods, ebony 
articles, leather, candles, and linen. The French were 
here defeated by the allied English, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, under the Dukeot Wellington in 1813. Pup. 16.500. 

Vitto’ria, a town of Italy, in Sicily, prov. of Syracuse, 
14 m. W. N. W. of Modica; pop. 12,100. 

Vit'uline. a. [From Lat. vitulus, a calf] Pertaining 
or relating toa calf or to culves, or to veal. 

Vitu’perate, v.a. [Lat vituprro, rituperatus — vi- 
tium, n fault, a vice, and paro, to place in order.) To 
find fault with; to attribute blame or reproach to; to 
censure; to load with abuse or reviling. 

Vitupera‘tion, n. Blame; censure in the highest 
degree; overwhelming abuse or reproaches, 

Vitu perative, a. Containing vituperation ; convey- 
ing blame or censure. 

Vitu’peratively, adv. Abusively ; with vituperation. 

Vita'perator, n. One who practises vituperation. 

Vivace, (re-vd'cha,) a. [It.] (Aus.) A term which, 
affixed to a movement, denotes that it is to be executed 
by the performer in a brisk or lively manner. 

Vivacious, (vi-vd’sius,) a. [Fr. vivace; Lat. vi 
vivacis, from vivo, to live] Long-lived; tenacious oi 
life. (x.) — Lively; active; brisk ; full of spirit or ani- 
mation; sprightly in temper or conduct; gay; as, a vi- 
vacious talker. 

Viva'ciously, adv. With vivacity, life, or spirit. 

Vivac'ity, Viva'clousness, n. [Fr. rivacilé ; Lat. 
vivacitas.) Tenacity of life; power of living. (R.)— 
Sprightliness of temper or behavior; life; spirit; ani- 
mation; vim; verve; air of life and activity, as dis- 
played in the countenance; as, vivacily is sumetimes 
carried to levity. 

Vivandiere, (ve-rdng-dé-air’,)n. [Fr.] A female sut- 
ler, or a Woman who serves soldiers with refreshments 
onthe march, or in the field, and also affurds succor to the 
wounded ; — they are generally attached to French regi- 
ments of infantry. 

Vivarais, (ve'va-rai.) an old territory of France, in 
Languedoc, on the Rhone, now comprised in the depts. 
of Ardèche and Haute-Loire. 

Vivary, n. [Lat vivarium, from virus, vivo, to live.] 
A place for keeping or rearing living animals, as a 
pond, a park, a warren, &c. 

Viva Voce, (vi-vah w/sa.) [Lat.] By word of mouth; 
orally; with the living voice; us, a communication ren- 
dered viva voce. 

Vive, (veve’,) e. [Fr. from Lat. vivere, to live.] Live; 
long live; hurrah to; — used in an exclamatory sense; 
as, vive le roi! long live the king! 

Vivero, (ve'vai-ro,) a town of Spain, prov. of Lugo, at 
the mouth of the Landrova in the Bay of Biscay. Manuf. 
Earthenware, linen, and quiltings. Pop. 5,170. 

Viver' ride. n. pl. [Lat. viverra, a ferret.) (Zodl.) A 
family of carnivorous mammals, of which the genus 
Viverra, comprising the true Civets, is the type. The 
characters of the Civet tribe are three premolars above, 
and four below; two tolerably large tuberculate mo- 
lars above, one tuberculate and one sectorial molar be- 
low; the tongue beset with firm papilla; claws more or 
=e retracted; a large anal scent-gland and pouch. See 

VET. 

Vivers, Vivres, (vé'vers,) n. pl. [Fr.] Victuals; 
viands; provisions. 

Vives, (vérz,) n. pl. (Furriery.) A disease of horses, 
generally happening to young horses while at grass, re- 
sembling the strangles, but more particularly seated 
in the glands and kernels under the ears.— Worcester. 

Viv‘ian, in Minnesota, a post-towusbip of Waseca co., 
abt. 22 m. 8.8.W. of Mankato; pop. abt. 150. 

Vivianin' ce. a. pl. (Bot) Asmall order of plants, 
alliance Malrales. 14G. Free stamens, no disk, seeds 
with albumen, a carved embryo, permauent petals, and 
tibbed calyx. They are herbs or shrubs, inhabiting 
Chili and 8. Brazil. 

WViv'ianite, or BLur Inox-Onz, n. (in.) A native 
hydrated phosphate of iron, composed of 28°75 per cent. 
of phosphoric acid, 42°27 protoxide of iron, and 28-98 
water. It occurs in very long oblique prisms, frequently 
reniform and globular, also earthy and incrust: Tho 
color, which varies from pale green to indigo-blue, be- 
comes darker on exposure 

Vivid. a. [Fr. viride, from Lat. rividus — vivo, to live.] 
Bright; strong; glowing; animated; exhibiting the 
appearance of life or freshness; us. the vivid blue of an 
Italian sky.— Lively; guy; sprightly; painting in 
glowing colors, or forming brilliant and salient images; 
as, a vivid fancy. 

Vivid'ity, u. Vividness. (x.) 

Viv'idly, adv. Iu a vivid manner. 

Viv'idness, n. Quality of being vivid. 

Wivif'ie, Vivif ‘ical, a. [Fr. virifque.] Eniivening; 
reviving; reinvigorating; giving lite. 

Vivif/icate, v.a. Fr. viv fer, from Lat. vivij 
utum To vivify; to give life to. (x.) 

Vivifiea’tion, n. [Fr.; lat. vicyicatio.) Act of vivi- 
fying. or state of being vivitied. 

(Fr. virifier; late Lat. virifico— vivus, 
alive, and facio, to make.) To make alive; to endue 
with life: to animate. 

Vivip’‘arous, a. [Lat. virus, alive, and pario, I bring 
forth.) N Noting animals which bring forth their 
young developed aud alive, sud commonly extricated 
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from the egg coverings; as all the mammalia, many 
reptiles, as the viper or vimper, some fishes, nnd numer- 
ous invertebrate animals. In its restricted sense, the 
term signifies that mode of generation in which the 
chorion, or external tnnic of the ovum, contracts a vas- 
cular adhesion with the uterus; and hence, only the 
Placental mammalia are truly viviparous, the rest being 
termed ovo-ririparous. 

(Bot.) Producing living shoots or suckers; as, a 
viviparous plant. 

Vivisee'tion, n. pE from Lat. vivus, alive, and 
sectio, a cutting.) The dissection of a living animal, 
with a view to physiological investigations aud experi- 
ments. 

Vixen, (rik'sn,) n. [A. S. Aren. a she-fox.] Properly, a 
fox's cub of either sex.—A sharp, cross, suappish, bitter, 
froward, turbulent, quarrelsome Woman; a Virago; a 
termiagant; as, a two legged vizen. 

Wix’enish, a. Pertaining to, or resembling a vixen; 
as, a vizenish temper. 

Viz, A contraction of VIDELICET, q. v. 

Vizard, Visakp n. A mask; as, a grotesque vizard. 
See Visor. 

Vizagapatam’,a city of British India, cap. of a dist., 
on the Coromandel coast; Lat. 179 42’ N., Lon. 83° 24” 
E. Pop. vuascertained, 

Vizier, (viz'eer,) n. Fr. vizir; Ar. werfr, wazir, a hearer 
of burdens.) The title. in various Oriental countries, of 
a minister and councillor of state. In Turkey, the 
councillors of state who sit in the Divan, generally 8 in 
number, are styled viziers ; aud the chief among them, 
vizier-azem, rendered by Western nations Grand- Vizier 
(or prime-minister), is the highest temporal diguitary in 
the empire. 

Vizzine, (vit-se’ne,) a town of Italy, in Sicily, prov. of 
atanin, 28 m. S. W. of Catania; pop. 9.850. 
unrdingen, (viur'ding-en,) a town of the Nether- 

is, on the Meuse, 6 m. W.S.W. of Rotterdam; pop. 
7.975. 

Vladimir. (vlad-t-meer’,) in European Russia, a city, 
the cap of a govt. of sume name, on the Kliasma, 112 m. 
E. N. E. of Moscow; pep. 8,250. — Also, a town of the 
govt. of Volhynia, on the Lui, 28 m. S.S.W. of Kovel; 

yp. 6,050, 

ad’‘imir, (THE Great,) Grand Duke of Russia, was the 
illegitimate son of Sviatoslav, who appointed him gov- 
ernor of Novgorod, from which, however, he was driven 
by Yaropolk, his brother. In 979 he returned to Nov- 
gored, with a large body of Scandinavian adventurers, 
took prisoner and put to death Yaropolk, aud established 
himself at Kiev as Grand-Duke of Russia. In 955 he 
established Christianity, according to the forms of the 
Greek Church, in his dominions, and, encouraged by the 
court of Constantinople. he spent the remainder of his 
life in introducing civilization amoug his subjects. D. 
near Kiev, 1015. 

Vo'ecable, a. [Lat. vocabulum.] A name; a word; a 
term; particulurly, a phrase taken in the sense of its 
cousisting ol certain sounds or letters, irrespective of its 
Meaning. 

Vocabulary, n. [(Fr. rocabwaire, from Lat. vocabu- 
lum, u Word.] A list or collection of the vocables or 
words of a language. arranged in alphabetical order, 
and defined or explained; a word-book, dictionary, or 
lexicon, whether of a whole language, or of any special 
or technical branch of lingual science, —Sum-tetal of 
phraseology; stock of words ewpluyed; as, a copious 
vocabulary. 

Vocab ulist, n. A compiler or expositor of words or 
phrases; a lexicographer. 

Voenl. a. (Fr., trom Lat. vocalis — voz, vocis, a — 
Possessing a voice or utterance “ Mincius, crowned 
with vocal reeds.” ( Milton.) — Uttered or modulated by 
the voice; as, vocal melody,—Svnant; sonorous; spoken 
with intonation and resonanco; pertaining to the voice 
or speech;— used with reference to certain articulate 
sounds, 

Vocal cords or ligaments. (Anat.) See LARYNX. — 
Vocal music, that music which is made by the voice, as 
distinguished from instrumental music; hence, airs or 
tunes set to words for performance by the human voice. 
- Vucal tube. (Anat.) The part of the air passages 
above the superior ligaments of the larynx, including 
the passages through the nose and mouth. — Dunglison. 

Woeal'ic, a. From Lat. vocalis.) Consisting of the voice, 
or vowel sounds; as, the Guelic is a vocalic language. 

Vo’calism, CH,) n. The practice of exercising the 
Vocal organs. 

Wo'ealist, n. A vocal musician; a singer; especially, 
a public singer distinguished by superior powers of 
voice; — opposed to instrumentalist. 

Voeality, Vo’calness, n. [Lat. vocalitas.] Quality 
of being vocal, sonant, or utterab 

Vocalizu tion. u. Act of vocalizing; also, formation 
and sion of vocal sounds. 

WVo’ealize, v. a. [Fr. 8 To form into, and 
utter by, the voice: to make vocal. sonant, or resonant; 
as, to recalize the breath. — To practise singing on the 
vowel sounds. S 

Vo'eally, adv. In a vocal or voiceful manner: verbally. 

Voca'tion, n. [Fr., from Lat. vocatio — voco, vocatus, 
to call.] A calling, citing, bidding, or summoning; call; 
inducement; especially, designation or destination to a 
particular state or profession. — Hence, employment; 

ng: occupation; trade; profession; business; as, 
versatility of genius finds many vocations. 

( Theol.) A calling by the will of God, or a dispensation 
of heavenly grace; us, the vocution of the Gentiles under 
the gospel. 


Vo'cative, a. [Fr. vocatif; Lat. vocatirus, from voca, 


vocutus.| Relating to, or employed in, calling or ad- Voiceless, a. 
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dress ; — expressed of that case of the substantive, pro- 
noun, or adjective, to Which a person or thing has appli- 
cation, 

—n. (Gram.) The fifth case or state of nouns in the 
Latin; or, the case in any language in which a word is 
placed when a person is addressed ; tlie so-called case 
of exclamation or invocation, In strictness of speech it 
is not a case at all, and as having, therefore, no case 
ending, it represents simply the root of the word, ou 
which the several cases are formed by means of pronomi- 
nal suffixes. 

Vochya ce, n. pl. (Bot) An order of plants, alliance 
Sapindales Diaa. Complete, unsymmetrical, very ir- 
regular flowers, naked petals, anthers opening longi- 
tudinally, 3 carpels, and winged seeds, — hey consist 
of trees or shrubs from tropical America, often of great 
beauty. Little is known of their properties, beyoud the 
hardness of the timber which some of them supply. 

Vocifrerate, v n. [Fr. rociférer ; Lat, vociferor, voci- 
Jeratus — voz, vocis, and fero, to carry.) To carry up or 
raise the voice; to exclaim ; to cry loudly; to shout; to 
call out with vehemence. 

—v.a, To utter with a loud voice; as, to voctferate abu- 
sive language, 

Vociferation, (-sifer-d-shun,) n. Act of vociferating ; 
vehement utterance of the voice; a shouting; a loud, 
sohorous outcry, 

Vociferous, d. Clamorous; making a loud outcry; 
shouting. 

Vociferously, adv. i ? 

Vocifero ess, n. Quality of being vociterous. 

Vocule, (vok'yil,) n. (Lat. vocula, dim. of vor, voice.] 
A short or weak utterance; a faiut or feeble sound, as 
that heard on separating the lips in pronouncing p, t, or 
*. -A us. 

Vodi'nn. or Vode'na, a town of European Turkey, 
in Roumelia, 45 m. N.W. of Salonica. Munuf. Cottons 
and woollens. Pop. 13,200. 

Voghera, (vo-gai’ra,) a town of N W. Italy, prov. of 
Alessandria, 19 m. E.N.E. of Alessandria; pop. 12.200. 
Vog' lite, n. (in.) A hydrated carbonate ot uranium, 
lime, and copper, which occurs in green scales having 

a pearly lustre. 

Vogue, (vdy,)n. Fr, arowing of a ship, from It vogdre, 
to row = Ger. wogen, to wave, fluctuate, vibrate.] The 
fluctuation of usage or fashion; temporary mode, custom, 
habit, or practice; popular reception for the time; way 
or fashion adopted by people at any particular time; re- 
pute; —used uow invariably as part of the term in 
vogue; as, Anglophobia has of late years been in vogue in 
this country. 

Voice, (is,) n. [Norm. voce; Fr. voiz ; from Lat. rox, 
vocis, a voice, kindred with vdco, to call.] (Physiol) 
Sound intoned and modulated by the organs of speech. 
In most air-breathing vertebrate animals, there are cer 
tain provisions made for the production of sound in 
some part of the respiratory apparatus. In many ani- 
mals the sound thus produced admits of being variously 
modified and altered,— to the greatest extent in man, 
so as to constitute speech. V, and sound, however, are 
different things, and depend upon different parts of the 
human organism; the tormer being produced in the 
larynx, the latter chiefly by the tongue and mouth. The 
sound of the human voice is produced by the inferior 
laryngeal ligaments or vocal cords, which are thrown 
into vibrations by currents of expired air impelled over 
their edges. They contain a huge quantity of elastic 
tissue, Which enables them to vibrate like tense mem- 
branes, and are likewise so attached to the cartilaginous 
parts of the larynx that they can be made tense either 
by the depression of the thyroid cartilage towards the 
cricoid by means of tho erico-thy roid muscles, or by the 
retraction of the arytenoid cartilages, which are moved 
backwards by the posterior crico-urytenoid muscles, at 
the same time that they are approximated by the 
posterior arytenoid, (See Larynx.) For the deepest 
notes, the vocal cords are much relaxed by the approxi- 
mation of the thyroid to the arytenvid cartilages; 
for the middle notes of the natural voice, the cords are 
neither relaxed nor stretched, but in a medium state; 
while the higher notes are produced by the lateral com- 
pression of the cords, and narrowing the space between 
them by means of the thyro-arytenvid muscles, and also 
by increasing the force of the current of air, Voice is 
of three kinds:— 1. Monotonous, in which the notes 
have nearly all the same pitch, as in ordinary speaking; 
2. Discordant, or the successive transition from high to 
low notes, and vice ver, and, 3. Musical, in which 
each sound bas a determinate number of vibrations, 
aud accords with others, as in singing. The first of these 
constitutes the sperch voice, the last the sung vice. 
Vocal sounds are divided into vowels and consonants, 
the former being continuous tones modified by the form 
of the aperture through which they pass out; while in 
sounding consonants, the breath sutfers a more or less 
complete interruption in its passage through parts an- 
terior to the larynx, 

—Language; words; expression; manifestation of feeling 
or opinion; as,“ Let us call on God in the voice of his 
church.“ ( Fell.) — A vote or suffrage; opinion or choice 
expressed: as, he was elected by the voice of the people. 
— Command; precept; dictate; — generally in a scrip- 
tural sense; as, * Hearken to the wice of the Lord.” 

(Gram.) A particular mode of inflecting or conjugat- 
ing verbs; as, the active or passive voice. 

—v.a. To regulate the tone of; to adapt for the produc- 
tion of the proper sounds or tones, as the pipes of an 
organ. 

Voiced, (voist.) p.a. Furnished with a voice. 

Voice ful. a. Vocai; possessing a voice; as, voice ful birds. 

Having no voice; silent. 
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In a vociferous manner. 
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Void, a. [It. vento ; Fr. ride, empty.] Empty; not occupied 
With any visible matter; vacant ; as, "The earth was with- 
out form and void.” (1 Gen. n.) —Unsupplied ; destitute; 
free ; clear; wanting; as, a person void ot common sense. 
— Unoccupied ; not filled; withont an incumbent; us, a 
dignity tor many years vord.—Without legal or binding 
force; null; insufficient to produce its effect; not being 
effectual to convey or maintain a right, or to be obli 
gatory upon parties; as, to declare an act of Congress 
votd.— Vain; unprofitable; lacking substantiality ; un- 
real; as, an image wod and lileless. 

(Law ) Of no legal force or efficacy whatsoever. 

—n. A Vacuum; empty space. 

v. a. To make or leave empty or vacant: to quit; to 
leave ; as, to void a chamber. — To evacuate; to throw, 
eject, or send out; to emit; as, to void urine, to roid 

“s rage upon au object. — To annul or nullify; to va- 
to render of no validity or eflect; as, to void the 
performance of a promise. 

u. u. To be emitted or evacuated. (R.) 

Void’able, a. That may be voided, emitted, or evac- 
uated, 

(Law.) That may be annulled or made void; suscep- 
tible of being adjudged void, invalid, or of no force or 
eflicacy; us, a voidatle decree, 

ce, (uns, n. Act of voiding or of emptying. 

Void’ed, p.a. (Her.) A term applied to any ordinary 
when it is pierced through, so that the field which it 
overlies appears, leaving only the outer edge of the or- 
dinary, e.g. a saltier, chevron, & voided,— Voided per 
cross, signifies when pierced with an opening in the 
shape of a cross, through which the field in like man- 
ner appears. 

Void er, n. 
unnuls. 

Void'ing. n. Act of the person who, or thing which, 

voids. — That which is voided; a scrap; a fragmeut; a 

shred; a remnant, 

. a. Receiving that which is evacuated or ejected. 

Voidness, n. State or quality of being void. 

Voir dire, (vwahr deer.) |O. Fr., to ntter the truth, 
from L. Lat. verum dicere.) (Law.) A preliminary ex- 
amination of a witness to ascertain whether be is com- 
petent. When a witness is supposed to have an interest 
in the cause, the pai ty against whom he is called has the 
choice to prove such interest by calling another wit 
hess to that fact, or he may require the witness pro- 
duced to be sworn on his voir dire, as to whether he has 
an interest in the case or not; but the party against 
whom he is called will not be allowed to bave recourse 
to both methods to prove the witness's interest. It the 
Witness answers he has no interest, he is competent, his 
oath being conclusive; if he swears he has au interest, 
he will be rejected — Bouvier. 

Voiron, (vwot'rawng,) a town of France, dept. of Isère, 
op the Morge, 14 m. N.W. of Grenoble. Munuf. lron 
and steel goods, canvas, and paper. 10. 9,551, 

Voiture, (vwei'toor,) n. [Fr., trom Lat. vehere, vectum.] 
In France, a carriage or wheeled vehicle ot any kind. 

Voiture, Vincent, a French wit and poet, B. at Amiens, 
1598. He became master of the ceremonies to Gaston, 
Duke d'Orleans, was admitted into the French Academy 
in 1034, and p. 1648. He wrote verses in French, Span- 
ish, and Italian; but his letters are the chief basis of 
his literary reputation, and in their duy they were ex- 
travagantly admired. 

Volant. d. [Fr., from Lat. rolons, rolure, to fly.) ( Her.) 
Represented flying, or with the wings spread out, us if 

— said of a bird; as, an eagle volant. 
te, n. [Sp] A large, heavy kind of curricle, 
peculiar to the island of Cuba. 

Volatile, a. (Fr. volatil ; Lat. rolatilis, flying, winged, 
from volo, volare, to fly.) Capable of evaporating or 
wasting imperceptibly away, or of easily passing into 
an neritorm state, as hartshorn, ether, musk, &.; as, 
a volutile substance. — Airy; brisk; buoyant; lively; 
gay ; full of spirit or animation; — hence, fickle; apt to 
change; characterized by levity or whimsicalness; as, a 
person of volatile temper. 

Volatile alkali. (Chem.) See Ammonia. — Volatile oil. 
See EssENTIAL OIL. 

Volatileness, Volatility, n. [Fr. volatilité.] 
State or quality of being volatile; character of being 
capable ot, or disposed to, exhalation or evaporation ; 
that property of a substance which has a tendency to 
rise und float in the air, aud thus to be dissipated; as, 
the volatility of mercury.—Levity ; liveliness; niriness ; 
buoyancy of temper or disposition; sprightliness in an 
extreme degree; hence, mutability of mind; fickleness ; 
changeableness ; as, the volatility of a woman's tancy. 

Vol atilizable, d. That may be volatilized. 

Volatiliza'tion, n. The act of rendering volatile, 
or the state of being volatilized. — The process by which. 
bodies are resolved into the vaporous or elastic state. 

Vol'atilize, v.a. [Fr. velatiliser.] To make volatile; 
to canse to exhale or evaporate; to cause to pass off in 
vapor or invisible effluvia, 

Vol borthite, „. (in.) A native vanadiate of cop- 
per, Which occurs in small tabular crystals of an olive- 
green or gray color. 

Volean‘ie, a. [Fr. vlcanique.] Pertaining or having 
reterence to a volcano, or to volcanoes; as, volcanic heat, 
volcanic action. — Produced or emitted by a volcano ; as, 
volcanic scoriæ. — Affected or transmuted by the heat 
of a volcano. 

V. foci, subterranean centres of action in volcanoes, 
where the beat is supposed to be in the highest degree 
ot energy. — V. glass. (Min.) A name sometimes giver 
to OBSIDIAN, q. v. —F. rocks. (Geol.) See Ianzous Rocks 
and VoLcaxo. 

Volcanism. (-tm,) n. Volcanic power or action. 
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Vol'canist, n. One learned in the history and pheno-| Wolée, (via“) n. [Fr., a flight, from Lat. volare, to fly.] Vol'ta, a river of Guinea, in W. Africa, rises in the Kong 
menal action of volcanoes. — A theorist of the forma- (Mas) A rapid flight of notes; a ronlade, | Mountains, and after a S. S. E. course of 360.m., through 
tion of mountains by volcanic eruptions. vol er. n. [From Fr. volicre, a bird-cage; Lat. rolo, to) the territory of the Ashiuntees, it enters the sea at Adda, 

Voleanization, (-2d’shun,} n. Act ot volcanizing, or „ A flight of birds. (u. Au aviary, or large bird-cage.| Lat, 50 4%“ N., Lon. 09 4% E. I 
state of being volcanized. Volga, a river of Russia, which has the largest course, Vol'ta-elee'tric, a. Pertaining or having reference 

Vol canize, v.a. To cause to undergo the application of and, with the exception of the Danube, the largest vo to voltaic electricity. 
volcanic heat, and to be affected by its consequentuction.| ume of water, of any river in Europe. It rises in Lake Wol’ta-electrom eter, u. An apparatus for the true 

Voleca'no, .; pl. Voicanves. [Er volcan; Lat. I,, Seligher, among the Valdai Mountains, in Lat. 57 N., measurement of electric currents. f 
canus, the god of fire.] (Geol) The name given to a| and takes a direction in general to the tward, but| Voltagraphy, (-(dy'rufe,) n [From Volta, and Gr. 
part of the earth’s surface, whence vapor, mud, ashes,| with many windings, until reaching the city of Kazan, graphein, to write l Art, act, or process of reproducing 
or melted rocks issue from a hollow depression in a| Below Kazan it receives the Kama, and flowing south- in metals deposited by electrolytic action, u torm or de- 
conical hill or mountain. (See Fig. 1457.) Generally | ward, with a great volume of water, it separates into 60 sign which constitutes the negative electrode in elec- 
the material already erupted, of whatever kind, bas| or 70 branches, and discharges itself jutu the Caspian) — trotypy. 


formed the hill, or Where the point of eruption was al- 
ready at a high level, has added the conical summit. 
The geographical extent of voleanie districts is very 
considerable. It is true that the points of eruption and 
the movements of great earthquakes are confined to cer- 
tun regions in which the volcanic vents are distributed 
at intervals, and most commonly in a linear direction; 
but there is evidence that similar powers are at work 
continuously throughout the intermediate spaces, for 
the ground is from time to time couvulsed, gases and 
Vapors are disengaged, aud hot springs issue, the waters 
of which are very commonly impregnated with the 
sune mineral matters which are discharged by the erup- 
tion of the volcano. There are also abundant proofs 
of the existence of volcanic fires under various parts of 
the bedot the ocean, where their effects, though at pres- 
ent unseen and unknown, are probably destined to be- 
come evident at some future but very remote period. 
The substances thrown out by volcanoes are chiefly 
earthy and alkaline bodies ina state of fusion, together 
with red-hot and melted rock, stones, cinders, ashes, 
steam, and various es; and although they differ very 
materially in the quantity of ejected matter, their pro- 
ducts so generally agree in quality that they may doubt- 
less be all referred to the operations of one cause, What 
that cause is, is a question not yet satisfactorily an- 
swered; we must, however, notice the perpetuity, as it 
misy also De called, of sume active volcanoes— volcanoes 
which have continued to burn and throw out lava and 
cinders, not only for years, but for successive ages. The 
lava in the crater of Stromboli has been iu a state of 
ignition tor 2.000 years; so that there has been n con- 
stant accession of heat, if not renovation of fuel. We 
have ample evidence of the connection of earthquakes 
with volcanoes; and all great eruptions have commonly 
been preceded by violent convulsions, which have ceased 
upon the bursting forth of the volcanic fires, as it the 
pent-up matters had fonnd a vent. All this shows the 
cause of the eruption to be deep below the surface, 
There is, further, & manifest connection between vol- 
canic vents situated at great distances from each other, 
Such a connection has been traced not only between 
Vesuvius and Einn, but between these two volcanoes 
and these of the Greek islands at the distauce of a thou- 
snd mules. Some of the volcanoes of the Andes ap- 
pear to alternate in their eruptions, though at great dis- 
tances from each other. When lava is examined near 
the vent whence it issues, it is usually a semi-fuid mass 
of About the consistence of honey. It soon cools exter- 
nally, and its surface becomes rough and irregular; but 
being a very bad conductor of heat, the interior remains 
red-hot long alter the surface has cooled. The quan- 
tity of matter which has been thrown to the surface by 
volcanic agencies during the historical period is quite 
enormens, and may serve to give an idea of their in- 
fluence in modifying the surface of the globe, when such 
powers are considered in reference to great periods of 
time. Iceland, for inst ince, is little less than a mass of 
lava: and so intense is the energy of volcanic action in 
that region, that some eruptions of Hecla have lasted 
gix years without ceasing. In this island, too, the vol- 


Canic vents are often iu alternate action, one serving. 
as it were, fora time as a safety-valve to the rest; and | 


when, as is often the case, new cones are thrown up, 
they generally take a linear direction. There are many 
instances of rocks of decided volcanic origin, t. e. ex- 
tinct volcanic vents, in districts where all other trace 
of activity has been lost since the earliest historical 
times, Such are the Vivarais and Auvergne in central 


France, and the district of Eifel, near Coblentz, on the 


Rhine. See BASALT, Ianzovs Rocks, EARTHQUAKE, &c. 
See Earthquakes, Sept. No., 1878, %u. Statis 
Lor., 1878, and V., what they are, Judd (N.Y. 1 
Volcano, in Cal, a post-village of Amador co. 
Volca or Vote ano, au island of the Mediterranean, 
olf the N. coast of Sicily, the most S. of the Lipari 
group; Lat. 359 30 N., Lon. 159 13’ E. It consists of a 
single volcanic mountain 3,000 ft. high, and of a coni 
cal shape, with a crater of an oval form, abt. 1 m. in 
circuit, and 400 yards in depth. 
Vole, n. A deal at cards that draws all the tricks; as 
to win a r 
(Z) The common name of Arricola, the typical 


genus of the Arricoline, a tribe of the Murids or Kat! 


family, characte l by incisors as broad as deep, ears 
short and hidden, muzzle broad and rounded, tail very 
short, and mostly clothed thickly with hair. This genus 
is represented in the U, States by more than 20 species, 


generally known as Field Mice, but the most remark- 


able species is Arvicola amplabia, the Water Vole or 
Water Rat of Europe, which is abt Std inches in length, 
aud the tail 434 inches. Although the feet are not 
webbed, the Water F. swims extremely well, and not 
only at the surface of the water, but often under it. It 
burrows in the banks of streams, ditches, and ponds; 
and its food appears to consist chiefly of aquatic plants, 

— n. (Games) Tu take all the tricks by a single deal 
of the cards. 


Sea, n Astrakhan, Tu length, computed at 2,400 m. 
Its basin is estimated at 397,000 geographical sq. m. No 
river in the world is more abundantly stocked with 
fish thanthe V. Though greatly intermingled by shoals, 
itis navigable for barges of 1,200 tons for more than 
four-fifths of its course. For six months of the year it 
is frozen over, but from May to June, in consequence 
of the melting of the snow, the river is so greatly swol- 
len that large ships can navigate its stream from Tver 
to Astrakhan. 

Volga, in Jowa, a post-village and township of Clayton 
co, abt 25 m. S. W. of McGregor. 

Volin'ia, in Michigan, a post-township of Cass co, 10 

E. of Cassopolis ; pup. ubt. 1,300. 

Volitation, (-la’shun,) n. [From Lat. volitare, to fly 
toand tro.) Act of flying; volant motion; flight. 

Volitient, (-lish’ent,) a. Exercising the will or voli- 
tonal impul having power to will; volitive. 

Volition, (-lish'un,) n. Fr.; Lat. rolitio, from volo, to 
will] The power of exercising the will. See WILL. 

Volitional, (-lish’un-,) a. Belonging or having refer- 
ence to volition, 

Volitive, a. Possessing or exercising the power to 
will; as, the volitive faculty. —Pertaining or relating to, 
or having its source in, the will. 

(Gram.) Employed in the expression of a wish or 
permission; as, a volitive proposition. 

Volje, (vol/jai,) a lake of Russia, govt. of Novgorod, 40 
tw trom Lake Bielo, m, long. and 12 m. bread. 

Volley, n.; pl. Votteys. (Fr. volée, a flight, from 
voler = Lat. volo, voldre, to tly.) A flight of shot; the 
discharge of a number of small arms at one and the same 
time: us, a volley of inusketry.— A burst or emissivn of 
many things at once; as. he vented a volley of oaths. 

—v.a. To discharge with a volley. (k.) 

—v. n. To be discharged in a volley, or as if in a volley, 

Volleyed, (rat lid.) p. a. Discharged with a sudden 
vol or burst; as, nolleyed reproaches. 

Volney, Constantin Francois CHASSEBGEUP, Count DE, 
(oU ne) a celebrated French writer, B. at Cruon, iu 
Brittany, 1757. After spending nearly three years in 
Egypt and Syria, be returned to France, and published 
his Voyage en Syrie et en Egypt, 2 vols., 1787, which was 
translated into English and other languages, and pro- 
cured him an extensive reputation, He was elected a 
member of the states-general; was confined nearly a 
twelve-month during the Reign of Terror; was appoint- 
ed Professor of History in the Normal School in 1794; 
came to the U, States in the following year, resided 
here until 1798, when he returned to Europe, and pub- 
lished his Tubleau du Climat et du Sol des Etats Unis 
ad’ Amerique, 2 vols., 1803. He was created a senator 
and count during the Consulate; and, on the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, be was designated a member of 
the Chamber of Peers. In all situations, however, he 
was the defender of liberal principles. His most cele- 
brated work is entitled The Ruins, or Meditations on 
the Revolutions of Empires, a work in which Christian- 
ity, as well as all other religious beliefs, is considered 
merely a system of symbols. 

Volney, in %% , a post-village of Allomakee co., abt. 
16 m. N.W. of Prairie du Chien. 

Volney, in New York, a post-township of Oswego co., 
24 m. N. N. W. of Syracuse, z 

Volog da, or WoLogpa, a town of European Russia, 
cap. of a govt. of the same name, on the river Vologda, 
110 m. N. of Jaroslav. Manuf. Silks, linens, canvas, dye- 
stuffs, and leather, Pop. 19,000, 

Volsci. (Anc. Hist.) An ancient, war-like, and numer- 
ous people of central Italy, which inhabited the 8. part 
of Latium, and was a branch of the same family as 
the Umbrians. From B c. 510, when their cap., Suessa 
Pometia, was captured by Tarquinins Superbus, they 
were engaged in almost continual hostilities with the Ro- 
man Republic, until they were finally subdued in 338, by 
L. Furius Camillus, when they disappeared from history. 

Volsk, a town of Russia, govt. of Saratov, on the Volga, 
65 m N.E. of Saratov; pop. 25,700. 

Volt, (volt) n. [Fr. volte; It. volta,a turn, from Lat. 
r, to roll | (Frncing.) A sudden movement or spring, 
to evade n thrust. 

(Man) A gait of two treads, made by a horse going 
sideways round a centre. 

Volta, n. [It.] (Mus.) A tnrning:— principally em- 
ployed in phrases indicating that the part is to be re 
peated one, two, or more times. 

Volta, ALESSANDRO, a celebrated experimental philoso- 
pher, was B. at Como, in 1745. He laid the foundation 
of his fame by two treatises which described a new elec- 
trical machine; was for 30 years professor of natural 
philosophy at Pavia; was made an Italian count and 
senator by Napoleon, and D, in 1826. VF, directed his 
attention particularly to the subject of galvanism, or 
animal electricity, in which science he made many dis- 
coveries and improvements; but tbe great invention 
which immortalizes his name is the eie pile, or elec- 
trical column. (See GALVANIC BATTERY.) His works 


form 4 vols, Svo. 
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Voltaic, a. [Fr. roltaique.) Pertaining or having ref 
erence to, originated by, or named in honor of, Volta, q.v., 
or the galvanic pile or battery invented by him. — Be- 
louging or relating to, or characterized by, voltaic elec- 
tricity ; as, voltaic induction. 

V. batlery. ( Elec.) See GALVANIC Batrery.— V. couple, 
or element, a single pair of the conjoined plates of a gal- 
vanic battery.— V. electricity and V pile. See GALVANISM, 

Voltaire, (rol'tavr.) the assumed name of François 
Marie AROUET, a French poet, historian, and philoso- 
pher, and the most celebrated writer of the last century, 
B. at Châtenay, near Paris, 1694. He was educated by 
the Jesuits at the College of Louis le Grand, and alrendy 
showed so clearly the characteristics which marked him 
through life, that one of his teachers foretold his emi- 
nence as the Corypher du Déisme.” He was early in- 
troduced at the salon of Ninon de l'Enclos, and became 
familiar with some of the most distinguished persons of 
the time. Ninon, pleased with his remarkable intelli- 
gence and liveliness, lett him a legacy of 2,000 france, to 
buy books. His father’s ambition was that he should 
become, not author, but lawyer and judge; and to break 
off his associations in Paris, sent him away in 1713, as 
puge to the Marquis de Chateauneuf. ambassador to Hol- 
land. He was soon sent home, however, after getting 
into trouble about a love affair, and was next placed 
with a lawyer. Quickly and finally escaping this at- 
tempt to tame and train him for official lite, he soon np- 
peared in Paris again, and from that time he pursued 
his course as a literary man. His life was so full of ac- 
tion, incident, and vicissitude, that to give a mere epi- 
tome of it would require far more space than can be 
allotted in this work to a single literary life. A gen- 
eral outline of its leading features, with an account of 
his principal writings, is all that is possible, In 1716 
he was committed to the Bustile, on suspicion of being 
the author of a satirical poem on Louis XIV., and re- 
mained there a year. His first literary work of mark 
was the tragedy of Œdipe, which, with much difficnity, 
he got represented in 1718. During a visit to Brussels 
in 1721, V. was introduced to Rousseau, but this inter- 
view made enemies of them forever. He was sent 
to the Bastile a second time, in consequence of a quarrel 
at the Duke de Sully’s house, and atter his release. spent 
three years in England, where the prevalence of free- 
thinking made an atmosphere congenial to him Here, 
in 1728, he published his celebrated epic poem La Hen- 
riade, under the title of La Ligue, and applied himself 
to other literary labors. He rose speedily to the sum- 
mit of renown as an epic poet; he was courted in all 
the higher circles; und when he returned to France, he 
found himself a sort of national idol among the French. 
After the publication of several plays, he retired, about 
1735, to the Chateau de Cirey, near Vassy, in Cham- 
pagne, belonging to the Marchioness du Chatelet, a lady 
celebrated for her love of mathematics and abstruse sci- 
ences, and who read Leibnitz and Newton in the original 
Latin. During the several years of his residence with 
Mme, Du Chatelet, a connection which Lord Brougham 
defends as entirely Platonic, he wrote, between other 
works, his Elements de la Philosophie du Newton, in 
which he explained the theories of the great discoverer 
with clearness, elegance, and learning, though perhaps 
not always with accuracy. A new hoch opened in V's 
lite when, in 1736, he was flattered by a letter from 
Frederick, Prince-royal of Prussia, afterwards Frederick 
the Great. These two remarkable men first met after 
the accession of Frederick to the throue in 1740. The 
meeting was ata chateau near Cleves, and n second took 
place soon after at Berlin. The first Silesian war sepa- 
rated them, and V. returned to Holland. They contin- 
ued. however, to correspond. For a while, in 1746, V. 
removed to Paris, where he received the appointment of 
historiographer of France, and gentleman of the King’s 
bed-chamber. He was at the same time received at the 
Academy. Soon losing favor at the court, he accepted, 
in 1750, the often renewed invitation of Frederick IL, to 
settle at his court. Frederick received him with trans- 
ports of joy. He was lodged in the apartments of the 
Marshal de Saxe; the king's cooks, servants, and horses 
were placed at his disposa he was granted a pension 
of $4,000; aud he and the king studied together for two 
hours a day, while he was welcomed to the King’s table 
in the evening. At first the connection seemed a charm- 
ing one, but F. soon learned by demonstration, not only 
that courts are wenrisome places, but that Frederick of 
Prussia and François Arouet were too much like each 
other to become real friends. Their intimacy. chiefly 
fruitful in jealonsies, dissensions, and all kinds of nneasi- 
ness, ended after three years by the flight at V. At Frank- 
fort he was joined by his niece, Mine. Denis; and at the 
same city he was arrested by the Prussian resident, and 
detained till a volume of Frederick’s poems wa» given up, 
After a short stay at Colmar, and some trouble about 
his Essai sur les Mæurs, he settled with Madame Denis 
at Ferney, then a mere hamlet, near the Genevese ter- 
ritory. There he passed the last 20 years of his life, un- 

| wearied in writing, and at the same time active in pro 
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moting the interests of the little village, whicl. u der 
his fostering care, grew up into a neat little town, and be- 
caine the seat of a flourishing colony of watch-makers. 
As the home of V., Frency became a centre of attraction 
for the most distinguished persons of all countries. V. 
carried on correspondence with Frederick the Great and 
Catherine II. of Russia; pleaded eloquently und suc- 
cessfully for the Calas family; educated the grand-niece 
of Corneille, and gave her a marriage portion; and 
offered Roussean an asylum. His books and his specu- 
Jation in the funds had made him enormously rich, but 
he spent nobly his fortune, and the fugitives from the 
civil troubles of Geneva and other towns always found 
an asylum beneath his roof. At the age of 84, yielding 
to the importunity of his niece, he once more visited 
Paris, where he brought out a new tragedy, Irene. His 
whole journey and his reception there was one contin- 
uous splendid triumph. He was everywhere attended 
by crowds ; occupied the director's seat at the Academy, 
Was crowned at the theatre; and then, exhausted by 
the excitement and loss of sleep, took opiates, and, after 

reat suffering, fell into a lethargy, and so p. May 30, 
778. Among his latest words were these: “I die wor- 
shipping Goil, loving my friends, pot hating my enemies, 
but detesting superstition.” The curé of St. Sulspice 
refused the rites of burial, and the body of the “great 
mocker” was interred by night in the abbey of Sulliéres, 
wheuce it was removed at the revolution, and deposited 
in the Pantheon. The works of V. in the most com- 
plete editions, fill 70 vols. 8vo. In addition to those 
already named, we mention his plays, Zaire, Mahomet, 
Mérope, and Oreste ; the too celebrated poem La Pucelle ; 
the Histoire de Charles AI,; the Siècle de Louis X1V.; 
the Essai sur les Mæurs et U Esprit des Nations; the sa- 
tirical novel Candide ou U Optimiste ; and the Diction- 
naire Philosophique. The character of V. has been Vari- 
ously judged, And this is not the place to attempt a de- 
cision. His literary merits admit of less doubt. There 
was hurdly any department of literature to which V. 
did not make contributions; and, to say nothing of many 
efforts trifling or unsuccessful, the variety of his genius 
is attested by the number and diversity of the depart- 
ments in which he attained celebrity. He gave to the 
Freach language some of its finest tragedies, und its 
only epic that is worthy of the name; a few of its live- 
liest novels, and many of the wittiest and most highly 
finished of its satirical aud other light poems; several 
of its most spirited and judicious histories, and a large 
number of its most acute critical essays; and, above all, 
he poured ont a considerable series of writings, which, 
though their claim to the title of philosophical may 
perhaps be questioned, passed iu their time for the expo- 
sition of a true and grest philosophy, and exercised ou 
public opiuion throughout Europe a tremendous and 
practical influence. He was a consummate master iu 
the art of representation. owing his effectiveness much 
less to his great clearness and consecutiveness of 
thought, than to the remarkable skill and liveliness 


with which he put his ideas into words; his poetical 
diction is very refined and terse; and his prose style is 
unsurpassed for its apt perspicuity, its easy and varied 
grace, and its brilliant turns and strokes of wit. Pos- 
terity has confirmed the sentiment of his contempora- 
Ties, that he was the sovereign writer of his century. 
Vol'taism, n. [From Volta.] See GALVANISM. 
Vol'taite, n. (Min.) A species of iron-alum, which 
occurs in dull oil-green to brown or black cubical crys- 
tals and their modifications, near Naples. 
Woltam’eter, n. Au ivstrument invented by Faraday, 
for measuring the electro-motive force or strength of a 
current of voltaic electricity by means of an indicating 
body, generally water acidulated by sulphuric acid. 
Vol'taptiast, n. [From Volta, and Gr. plastos, moulded.) 
A form of voltaic or galvanic battery, suitable for use 
in electrotyping. — Francis. 
Vol'taty pe. u. Same as ELEOTROTYPE, q. v. 
Volterra, (vol-tai’ra,) a town of Italy, prov. of Pisa, 
on the river Era, 32 m. S. W. of Florence. It is inclosed 
by walls of singular Etruscan architecture, and contains 
numerous ancient monuments. Manuf. Alabaster arti- 
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of a wlkative woman.—(4) Mutability; liableness to 
revolution or change; as, the volubility of worldly ex- 
periences. (n.) 

Voluble, (“u- ,) a. [Fr., from Lat. volubilis — volvo, 
to roll.) That turns round with readiness; formed so 
as to roll with ease, or be easily set in motion; having 
a tendency to roll or revolve; as, quicksilver is a volu- 
ble substance. — Fluent; 
smoothness, as words; having rapidity or flueucy of 
speech; as, a voluble parrot. 

(Bot.) Having the power of turning; as, the voluble 
stem of the hop-plant. — Gray. 

Volubly, adv. Ina voluble or fluent manner. 

Volume, (vdl/yum,) n. [Fr., from Lat. volumen, a roll, 
from volvo, to roll.) A collection of sheets of paper, 
usually printed or written, folded and bound, or covered ; 
a book; that part of an extended work which is bound 
up together in one cover; as, a novel in three volumes. 
(See Tonk.) — As much as is included ina roll or coil; 
anything which is rolled up; a roll; a turn; a contor- 
tion; a convolution; as, the volume of a serpent, vol- 
umes of smoke. 

(Geom.) The quantity of space, of three dimensions, 
enclosed by a surface or surfaces. The volume of a 
body, or its solid content, is the quautity of space which 
it occupies. 

(Mus.) The compass of a voice, from grave to acute; 
tone, power, or calibre of voice or sound. 

Volumed, (ro yumd,) a. Haviug the form of volumes 
or rolling masses; as, volumed clouds.— Of large di- 
mensions, bulk, or volume; massive; extensive; huge; 
as, the volumed waters of Niagara. 

Volumetric Analysis,n. (Chem.) A method of 
quantitative chemical analysis in which the balance and 
other elaborate apparatus ure more or less dispensed 
with; a few glass vessels, sume graduated, being alone 
necessary. It consists in ascertaining how much of a 
solution of definite strength and properties must be 
added to a solution of unknown strength before a given 
effect, indicative of the termination of a chemical reac- 
tion, can be produced. Many solutions of unknown 
strength can thus bave quantitative values rapidly given 
to thein, 

Vola minous, (-us.) a. [Fr. volumineuz, from Lat. 
volummosus.) Comprising many volumes, or of many 
coils or complications ; as, the columinus folds of a ser- 
pi — Consisting of many volumes, books, or tomes 
— Diffuse; copious; prolitic; having written much or 
made many volumes; us. Dumas, the Elder, has been 
the most voluminous author of the past century. 

Volu’minously, adv. In a voluminous manner. 

‘Mminousness, n. State of being voluminous. 
„ ado. In a voluntary or spontancous 
manner; of one’s own free will. 

Vol'untariness, n. State of being voluntary. 

Voluntary, a. [Fr. voluntaire; from Lat. voluntas. 
will.] Proceeding from the will or exercise of volition; 
done freely or of choice; as, a voluntary act. — Acting 
by free choice or spontaneously: acting without being 
impelled, instigated, or influenced by another or others; 
spontaneous ; tree, or having to act by choice or option; 
proceeding from free will; of his or its own accord ; not 
prompted or persuaded by external or foreign influence ; 
as, voluntary labor or service; a voluntary sacrifice. — 
Purposed: intended: done prepense or by design; as, 
manslaughter is not voluntary murder.—Endowed with 
the power of will; possessing the faculty of volition ; 
as, man is a voluntary agent. — Subject to the will, as 
certain muscles, 

(Law.) Gratnitons; without compulsion or induce- 
ment by valuable consideration ; as, voluntary evidence. 

V. oath, affirmation, or affidavit. (Law.) An onth, 
affirmation, or affidavit made in an extrajudicial matter. 
— V. conveyance, a conveyance made without valuable 
consideration. —V. escape, the escape of a prisoner by 
the given consent of the sheriff. — V. jurisdiction, that 
which is exercised in granting dispensations, and using 
other non-opposed powers. 

F. muscle, ( Anat.) See Muscie.— V. waste, waste caused 
by express acts. 


glib; flowing with ease or V. 
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Volup'tuary,n. [Fr. voluptuaire, from Lat. voluptas, 
pleasure.) A man addicted to luxury or the gratifica- 
tion of the senses and appetites, and to other sensual 
indulgences; a sybarite; a roué; a sensualist; a ruke; 
an epicure, 

—a, Addicted to pleasure or voluptuousness; affording 

sensual gratification. 

‘tuous, a. [Fr. rolupturux ; Lat. roluptudsus 

uptas.) Sensual; exciting or administering to lux- 

urious or amatory gratification; affording sybaritie in- 
dulgence or pleasure; ns, voluptuous beauty. 

—Addicted to the enjoyments of luxury and pleasure; in- 
dulgiug to excess in sensual gratification; as, u volup- 
tunus woman. 

Voluptuously. adv. 

Volup’‘tuousness, n. 
Inptuous. 

Volusia, in Florida, an E. co. bordering on the At- 
lantic ; area, 2.000 sq. m. St. John's River bounds it on 
the SW. Surface, level, and in parts covered with 
swamps, Cap. Enterprise. 

Volusia, in New York, a post-village of Chautauqua 
co., 340 m. S W. of Albany. 

Volu'ta,n ; Voluripx. u. pl. (Zoŭl.) The Volute family, 
comprising marine gasteropodons mollusks which have 
the shell turreted or convolute, and the apertare notched 
in front, as in Voluta musica, Fig. 2500. There are 700 
living, and 200 fossil species, 

Volutation, (-td’shun,) n. [From Lat. volutare, to 
roll.] A rolling or wallowing of a body, as on the earth, 

Volute’, u. [Fr., from Lat. volvo, volutum, to turn round.) 
(Arch.) “The spiral 
scroll, appended on 
each side to the cap- 
ital of the Ionic order 
(Fig 2592). The Corin- 
thian and Composite 
capitals are also dec- 
orated with volutes; 
but their character is 
different, their size 
smaller, and they are 
always diagonally 
placed. 

(gui) See VOLUTA. 
Voluted, a. Presenting a volute or spiral scroll. 
Vol’vox, n. (Bot.) A genus of minute organisms 

which swarm in stagnant waters. They are globular 
bodies, revolving on their axes, and containing more 
minute globes, each of which also has its proper rota- 
tory motion. The most common species is V. glohator, 
the Globe-animal, which is just visible to the naked eye. 
They were at first supposed to be animals, and were 
reckoned among J/nfusoria, but the presence of starch 
having been detected in them by means of iodine, they 
are now regarded as vegetable. 

Vo’mer, n. [Lat., a ploughshare.] (Anat.) A thin, 
flat bone separating the nostrils. 

Vom‘ica, n. [Lat, from vomere, to throw up.] ( Med.) 
Small tumors in the lungs, which eventually suppu- 
rate, burst, and degenerute into abscesses, discharging, 
by cough and expectoration, a discolored pus, of differ- 
ent consistencies, and sometimes marked with blood. 
When there are many such abscesses, the case is called 
one of suppurating phthisis. 

Vom'ic-nut,n. (Bot.) The seed of Nuzvomica. See 
STRYCHNOS. 

Vomit, v.a. [Fr. vomir, from Lat. võmo, vomitum, to 
throw up.] To eject the contents of the stomach by the 
mouth; to spew, 

—v.a. To throw up or eject from the stomach; to cas- 
cade; to puke; — commonly preceding up or out,— 
Hence, to eject with violence from any hollow place; 
to belch forth ; as, the Icelandic geysers vomit up streams 
of hot water. 

—n. The matter thrown up by the stomach. 

(Med.) An emetic; anything which excites the stom- 

ach to eject its contents by the mouth, 

Black vomit. [Sp. vomito priso) (Med.) A free 

vomiting of black matter; — generally, a fatal accom- 


In a voluptuous manner. 
State or quality of being vo- 


Fig. 2592. — VOLUTE. 


cles. Tof: 4,950. 
Volti. [It. imper. of voltare, to turn.] Turn over, that 
is, the leaf; as, volti subito (turn over quickly). 
Voltigeur, (võl-te-zhoor’,) n. [Fr., from voltiger, to 


—n. A volunteer; one who enters upon anything of his 
own accord. (R.) 
( Mus.) An improvised and fancifnl piece of music 
commonly performed on the organ at the opening of 
church service. 


paniment of the yellow fever. 
Vomition, (-mish'un,) n. Act or power of vomiting. 
Vom ‘itive, a. Emetic; promoting vomiting. 
Vomito, (vo-mé'to,) n. [Sp.] (Med.) The Spanish term 


vault.) (i.) A soldier belonging to a regiment of 
light infantry, as distinguished from a grenadier, who 
is, generally, a taller and heavier man. Voltigeurs 
are principally employed as skirmishers, and the name 
is peculiar to the French service. 

Wol'tri, a town of Italy, prov. of Genoa, on the Gulf 
of Genoa, 9 m. W. of the city of Genoa. It is noted for 
its mineral springs. Pop. 11,802. 

Woltur‘no, a river of S. Italy, rises in the province of 
Molise, and falls into the Gulf of Gaeta, 20 m. N.W. of 
Naples, after a W. course of 90 m. On the banks of this 
river, Oct. 1, 1860, the army of the king of Naples was 
defeated by Garibaldi. 

Volt zine, or Vorr“zirg, n. (Min.) A native oxysul- 
phide of zinc. composed (when pure) of 82°7 per cent. 
of sulphide of zinc, and 17°3 oxide. It occurs in sev- 
eral places, in small hemispherical incrustations of a 
dirty rose-red color, which are opaque or only slightly 
translucent, and have a vitreo-resinous lustre. 

Volu’bilate, Vol ubile, a. [Lat. volubilitatus,] Turn- 
ing, whirling, or winding; voluble; as, a volubilate stem. 

Volubility, n. (Fr. volubilité, from Lat. volubilitas 
ro ro, to roll.) State or quality of being voluble ; as, 
(1) Susceptibility of being rolled; tendency to roll; as, 
the rolubility of n spherical body.—(2) Act of rolling; 
as, devious volublity.— (3) Fluency of speech; active 
motion of the tongue in speaking; as, the volubility 


Voluntaryism, (-izm,) n. The principle or system 
of supporting the service of religion by voluntary con- 
tribution on the part of its adherents, in opposition to 
its sustentation by aid or subsidy from the state or gov- 
ernment. 

Volunteer’, n. [Fr. volontaire, from Lat. voluntarius.] 
A self-elected servant, agent, or participator. 

(Mil.) One who enters into a military organization 
of his own choice and freewill, to be subject, while 
serving, to regular army discipline, and to the obser- 
vance of the articles of war. 

(Law.) A party, other than a wife or child, to whom, 
or for whose benefit, a voluntary conveyance is made. 

—a. Composed of volunteers. 

—v.a. To offer or bestow of free will, or voluntarily, or 
without solicitation, compulsion, or valuable considera- 
tion; as, to volunteer a song. 

—v.n. To enter into any service of one’s own accord, 
without solicitation, compulsion, or mercenary induce- 
mont; as. he volunterred to lead the storming-party. 

Voluntown, in Connecticut, a post-township of Wind- 
ham co.; pop. in 1870. 1,052. 

Voluptas, or Volm' pin. (Mvyth.) The goddess of 
sensual pleasures, worshipped at Rome, where she had 
a temple. She was represented as a young and beautiful 
woman, elegantly adorned, having Virtue under her feet. 
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for the YELLOW-PEVER, q. v. 

Vom/'‘itory, a. [Lat. vomitorius.] Producing emetic 
results; vomitive; as, vomitory medicines. 

—a. An emetic; a vomit. 

(Arch.) A door of a theatre by which the crowd is let out. 

Vomiturition, (-rish’un,) n. (Med.) (I.) An ineffec- 
tual attempt at vomiting. (2.) The vomiting of but little 
matter :—the vomiting with but little effort. Dunglison. 

Won, a German preposition signifying of or from, and 
corresponding to the French de, and in certain cases 
with the Dutch van. When prefixed toa surname, it in- 
dicates thut the possessor is of noble rank. This sigui- 
fication of the word is to be traced to the custom preva- 
lent in the Middle Ages, of calling persons of all degrees 
by their Christian names, with the addition of the place 
in which they resided. By degrees this became a pre- 
rogative of the nobility, who affixed to their baptismal 
names that of the castle or village belonging to them. 

Von’‘del, Joost van per, the greatest of the Dutch 
poets, B. 1587. His works consist of tragedies, dramatic 
poems, and epics. D. (679. 

Von Moltke, HELLMUTH, FREIHERR, a celebrated Prus- 
sian general, B. in Mecklenburg, 1800. Soon after his 
birth, his father, a military officer, left Mecklenburg, 
and acquired an estate in Holstein, where M. spent the 
first twelve years of his life. He was sent to the mili- 


tary academy iu Copenhagen, where iron discipline and 
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military frugality laid the fonndation of his later char- 
acter. In 1822 he entered the Prussian army as cornet, 
and, owing to his eminent qualities, be rapidly advanced 
through the different stages to the rank of general. As 
Prussia is indebted to Count Bismarck for her political 
and diplomatic successes, and for the unification of Ger- 
many, so Is she to V.M. for the strategy of the victorious 
campaigns of 1566 against Austria, and still more for 
those of 1870-71 against France. In the latter conflict, 
V. M. was virtually commander-in-chief of the German 
nrinies, and contributed greatly, through his masterly 
Operations, to the complete success of the German arms. 
V. M. is a man of great modesty and simplicity; he is re- 
served, and so little given to talk, that he has acquired 
the surname of the Silent. He ranks, by general consent, 
among the best generals and strategists of modern times, 
(See Fig. 2172.) 

Voracious, (-rd’shus,) a. [Fr., from Lat. vorax — voro, 
to devour.) ing or swallowing greedily; eager to 
devour; ravenous; very hungry; rapacious; us, a cora- 
cious appetite, w voracious whirlpool, 

Vora’ciously, adv. lu a voracivus manner. 

Vora'ciousness, Voraci (rds, n. [Fr. 
voracité ; L. Lat. voracitas.| Quality of being voracions ; 
greediness of appetite ; ravenous; eagerness to devour; 
rapaciousness : us, the voracity of a shark, the voracious- 
ness of a lawyer's bill of costs. 

Voraginous, (-rãj'in-ňs,)a. Lat. voraginosus, from 
vorare, to swallow up | Fall of gulfs or whirlpouls, 

Vor'aulite, n. (n.) Same as LAZULITE, q. v. 

Voronetz’, u city of European Russia, cap. of govt. of 
the same name, on the Voronetz, 130 m, E. of Koursk. 
Manuf, Woollens, hardware, and leather. Lup. 40.961. 

Vor'tex, n.: Eog. pl. Vorrexes: Lat. pl. VORTICES. 
(Lat., from verto, anciently vortu, to turn.) An eddy or 
whirlpool; a body of water running rapidly round and 
forming a cavity in the middle, into which floating bodies 
are drawo.—A whirlwind, or eddying motion of the air. 

( Philos.) In the Cartesian system, a collection of ma- 
terial particles, forming a fluid or ether, endowed with 
a rapid rotatory motion about an axis. By means of this 
hypothesis and the received doctrine of centrifugal 
forces, a plausible explanation may be given of the mo- 
tion of the planets, which move nearly in the same 
plane; but the motions of the comets which traverse 
the heavens in all directions are inexplicable, and are, 
in fact, inconsistent with the hypothesis, Descartes, 
nevertheless, hud the merit of attempting to show how 
the universe might have assumed its present form and be 
preserved on mechanical principles.—( Phys.) See Sup'r. 

Vor'tex-whee! 2. A turbine. See WATER-WHEEL, 

Vor'tical, a. [From i.t vorter, vorticis.) Whirling; 
turning; eddying; as, a vorticai motion. 

Vorticel lidae, n. pl. (From Lat. vortes.) (Zobl.) A 
family of Infusoria, containing a great number of spe- 
cies, often called Bell or pet! Mower Animalcules, from 
their form. The genus Vorticella (Fig. 121) consists of 
minute cup-shaped or bell-shaped creatures, each placed 
at the top of a long flexible stalk, the other end of 
which is attached to some object, as the stem or leaf of 
an aquatic plant. Around the edge of the bell or cup 
is a fringe or rather long cilia, the motion of which 
briugs food to the mouth. 

Vortiginons, (-tijin-iis,) a. Moving with rapidity 
ronnd an axis or centre; vertical. 

Vos ges. (Ger. Vogesen,) a chain of mountains in the E. 
of France, extending from N. to S., in a line nearly par- 
allel with the Rhine, from Basle to Spires, attaining an 
elevation in their culminating points of from 4,000 to 
5.000 feet, and covered with forests. The summits are 
ronnded and regular in outline, and are called ballons. 

—A N.E. dept. of France, formerly a part of Lorraine, 
separated trom Germany on the East by the Vosges 
Mountains; area, 2,350 sq. m. Surface, mountain- 
ous; sow, fertile in the valleys. Rivers. Meuse, Meur- 
the, Mortagne, Moselle, and Madon. Prod, Wheat, 
maize, hemp, and flax; cattle are extensively rearea. 
Min. Iron, copper, silver, and marble, Cup. Epinal. 
Pop. 392 988. 

Voss, Johaxx HEINRICH, a learned German philologist, 
B. in Mecklenburg, 1751. He became rector of the gym- 
nasium of Eutiu. but subsequently settled at Heidel- 
berg, whither his great reputation had caused him to be 
invited by the Elector of Buden. He translated Homer, 
Virgil. Hesiod, and Theocritus, and takes rank as among 
the very first scholars of Germany. He also produced 
commentaries of several Greek writers, and may be con- 
sidered one of the founders of modern philology. D. 1826. 

Vos'sius, GERHARD JOHANNES, professor at Leyden aud 
Amsterdam, celebrated for his extensive learning as a 
theologian and philologist, was the son of a Protestant 
minister, and was born near Heidelberg, 1577. Some of 
his works are still considered of great value. He was 
killed by falliog from a ladder in his library, 1649, 

Vo'taress, n. A female votary or devotee, 

Vo'tary, a. [L. Lat. votarius — Lat. roveo, võtum, to 
yor] Bonnd or consecrated by a vow or promise; de- 
voted; consequent on a vow ; us, rotary abstinence, 

—n. One bound or devoted by a vow or promise; hence, 
more generally, one given or addicted to some particu- 
lur service, worship, study, or state of life. 

Vote, n. [Fr.; Lat, votum, n thing solemnly promised, 


from roveo, to vow.] Suffrage; the expression of a wish, W: 


desire, preference, or choice in regard to any measure 
roposed, either in electing a person to office, or in pass- 
ng laws, rules, regulations, and the like. — A ballot; a 
ticket; or, that by which will or choice is expressed in 
elections, or in deciding propositions; as, a written vote, 
Expression of will or preference by a majority ; legal 
decision by some announcement of the minds of a num- 
bor; as, the popular vole was in his favor. 


VOYA 


—v. n. To give a vote or suffrage; to express, indicate, or 
signify the mind, will, or preference, in electing persons 

| to office, or in passing laws, regulations, and the like. 

v. a. To choose by vote or suffrage; to elect by some 
expression of will or prefereuce.— To grant by vote or 
expression of the will of a majority ; to enact or establish 
by determination of choice. 

Voter, n. One who votes; one who has a legul right to 
exercise his suffrage; us. a bottled voter. 

Vo'tive, a. [Fr. votif; Lat. votivus, from votus, vowel.) 
Pertaining to, or given or promised by, a vow ; devoted; 
consecrated, 

V. medal, a medal struck in apara memory of 
some auspicious occurrence. — V. off-ring, a tribute de- 
dicated in fulfilling the vow of a worshipper. 

Vo'tively, adv. By vow; in a votive manner. 

Vouch, v. a. (O. Fr. voucher, to vouch, to call.) To 
obtest; to call to witness ; us,“ Let him vouch the silent 
stars.” (Dryden.) — To attest; to declare; to affirm; to 
warrant; to maintain by affirmation or affidavit; as, I 
can vouch his integrity of character. — To confirm; to 
support: to establish proof. 

—v.n. To bear witness; to give evidence or complete at- 
testation; ns, her innocence was vouched for, 

Vouchee', u. The person who is vouched, or called 
into court to support or make good his warranty of title 
in the process of common recovery.— Blackstone, 

Voucher. n. Une who vouches or gives full attesta- 
tion. — A book, paper, or document, which serves to 
vouch the correctness of accounts, or to confirm and 
establish facts of any kind. 

(Law.) One who calls on another to make good his 
warranty of title. 

Vouchsate’, v. a. [vouch and safe.) To permit to he 
done without danger. — To condescend to grant; as, his 
Majesty vouchsafed him audience. 

—r.n. To condescend; to deign; to yield. 

Vouchsafe'ment, n. Act of vonchsafing; also, a 
gift or grant vouchsafed in condesceusion. 

Voussoir, . 
n. [Fr.] (Arch.) One o 
the wedge-shaped stones 
ofan arch (a, a, Fig. 2593), 
by the proper disposition 
of which, in a semicircle 
or other curve, the arch is 
formed. The centre stone 
of the arch(b)is called the 
key-stone. 

Vow, n. [Lat. volum; It. 
and Sp. voto; Fr. r. A 
promise made to divine 
power to perform sume 
future act or to pursue 
some future live of con- 
duct, and culling upon that power to be propitious or 
unpropitious to him according as he keeps or breaks his 
word. In most cases the V. purtakes of the character 
of a bargain; a piece of service is asked and a reward 
promised iu the event of its being performed. The use 
of V. is to be found in most religions, made either under 
some pressing necessity for the success of some enter- 
prise, or in consequence of some deliverance. Among 
the Jews they were very common.—In the Roman 
Catholic Church a V. “is a promise made to God of a 
thiug which we think to be agreeable to Him, and which 
we are not on other grounds obliged to render to Him.” 
“To promise to God to do what He commands, or to 
avoid what he forbids, is not a V., because we are already 
obliged so to act.” V. are divided into solemn (taken in 
the face of the Church) and simple (or private). Release 
from a V. must be obtained from a spiritual superior, 
who has power to grant it. Five V. were said to be re- 
served for papal dispensation only :— that of chastity ; 
the F. to enter into a religious order; V. of pilgrimages 
to Rome and to Compostella; and the F. of a crusade, 
Monastic F. are now most commonly understood when 
V. are spoken of. 

—v.a. [Fr. vouer; Lat. voveo.) To devote; to give, con- 
secrate, or set apart to God, or other deity, by a solemn 
promise. — To nsseverate; to assert or declare solemnly. 

—v.n. To make vows or solemn promises. 
| Vow’el, n. [Fr. voyelle; It. vocdle, from Lat. vocalis, 
sounding.] (Gram) A letter which can be pronounced 
alone, and is thus distinguished from consonants, which 
| require to be sounded with vocal aid; or, a free uncom- 

pounded modulation of the voice; a simply opening the 
mouth or lingual organs, as the sounds of a, e, 0; a voice 
sonnd; also, a letter which represents such a sound.— 
In the English langnage, a, ¢, i, 0, u, and sometimes w 
and y, form the series of written vowels; the spoken 
vowels are, however, much more numerous. The sound 
of the vowels can be continued as long as the breath 
lasts; and hence they predominate in all natural expres- 
sious of the emotions. A diphthong consists of two 
vowels, the sounds of which run into one another. The 
harmouiousness of a language depends in great measure 
upon the proportion of vowels to consonants, 

—a. Vocal; pertaining or having reference to, or consist- 
ing of, a vowel or vowels. 

Vow’elish, a. Having the characteristics of a vowel. 
| Vow’elism, (-izm,) n. Use or adaptation of vowels, (x.) 
ow’er,n. One who makes a vow. 

Vox, n. [Lat.] A voice; the voice, 

Voyage, (voi'aj,) n. [Fr.; Sp. riage; from Lat. via, a 
way.) Originally, a going or passing on the way or 
road; a journey; a travelling; specifically,in the modern 
sense, u passing by sea or water from one place, port, or 
country to another; especially, a journey by water to n 
distant place or country. — Long voyage, formerly, u 
term applied to a voyage to Iudia aud back round the 
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Fig. 2593. — voussolns. 
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Cape of Good Hope or by Cape Horn; as, a mariner o 

the long voyage. 

To take a journey or voyage; particularly, to sail, 
pass, or travel by water: as, voyaging through arctic seus. 

v. d. To travel; to pass over. 

Voyager. (-jer,) n. [Fr.] One who voyages, or who 
suils or passes by sea or water. 

Voyageur, (vwah-yah-zhoor’,) n. [Fr., from voyager, 
to travel.] The French name for a traveller by land or 
water. — A Canadian river-Loatman, 

Voy’ol, n. (Nuut.) A rope used on shipboard to bring 
the pressure of the capstan to bear on the cable without 
the necessity of winding the latter round the barrel; 
also, u block through which the messenger passes ;— 
otherwise called viol or voyal. 

Vraisemblance, (vrd’séng-bléngz’,) n. [Fr.] The 
semblance or appearance of truth, 

Vugh, Yass, Vo'gle, (voog,) n. ( Mining.) A cavity 
in a lode. 

Vukovar, (voo-ko-var’,) a town of Austria, in Sclavo- 
nia, on the Danube, at the influx of the river Vuko, 24 m. 
S. E. of Eszek. Manuf. The twisting of silk. Pop. 6,270. 


u. n 


Vulcan, [Lat. Vulcanus; Fr. Vulcain.) ( Myth.) The 
Roman god ot fire and the patron of all metallic handi- 
crafts; the son of Jupiter and Juno, and identical with 
the Greek Hephestus. Being extremely ugly aud de- 
formed, Juno, ashamed to own such a child, dropped 
him trom heaven, when the infant god, falling into the 
sea, was rescued and adopted by Thetis, who kept him 


till nine years of age, when he was restured to his 
parents. Soon after his return to Olympus, Vulcan took 
his mother’s part in one of the quarrels between hns- 
band and wife; Jupiter, enraged at Vulcan’s audacity, 
flung him from heaven. After travelling a whole day, 
the youth alighted on the island of Lemnos, breaking 
his ankle in the fall; here he raised forges and work- 
shops, and seems to have commenced as the chief of ar- 
tificers; some poets, however, fix his workshop on Olym- 
pus, another on Etna, where the Cyclops were his min- 
isters and chief assistants, by whose aid he fabricated all 
the great works attributed to him. He fashioned Pan- 
dora, and had Venus given him for his wife, by whom 
he was father of Cupid. Vulcan is represented bearded, 
covered with dust and soot, and blowing the fires of his 
forges, or else in the act of forging Jove's thunderbolts, 

Vulca’‘nian, a. (Lat. Vulcanius.) Pertaining or re 
lating to Vulcan, or to the working of metals. 

15 Same as PLUTONIAN, g. v. 

Vul'eanist. n. A rare orthography of VOLCANIST, g. v. 

Vuleaniza’tion, n. The process of combining India- 
rubber with sulphur, and so imparting to the former 
new properties which render it applicable to many use- 
ful purposes. See INDIA-RUBBER. 

Vul’canite, n. (Chem.) Sve INDIA-RUMBER, 

Vul canize, v.a. To change the properties of, as In- 
dia-rubber, by the process of vulcanization. 

Vulgar, a. [Fr. vulgaire; Lat. vulgaris — vulgus, the 
people.) Pertaining or having reference to the common 


uulettered people; used or practised by common or un- 
cultivated people; having reference to common or 
plebeian life; consisting of low or unrefined persons ; not 
select, educated, or distinguished ; as, the vudgar classes, 
vulgar life, &c.— Belonging or relating to the mass or 
multitude of people; national; common; public; gen- 
eral; ordinary; hence, used by all classes of people; 
vernacular; as, to translate from a foreign tongue into 
the vulgar.—Unrefined ; mean; rude; low; rustic; boor- 
ish; wanting in polish, cultivation, or good taste; base; 
as, vulgar persons, minds, manners, speech, &c. 

—n. The mob; the people at large ; the common people; 
the lower grades of society; the rabble; the riff-raff; — 
it has no plural termination, but has often a plural verb. 

Valet lan, n. A person of vulgar speech, manners, 
or ideas, 

Vulgarism, (dm,) n. Vulgarity; want of breed- 
ing or refinement; grossness or gaucherie of manners; 
as, the vulgarism of ordinary life. — A low or vulgar 
phrase or expression ; a slang word or term. 

Vulgar'ity, n. pir: vulgarité.] Quality of being vul- 
gar, low-bred, or illiterate or uncultivated in mind or 
manuers; mean condition of life; characteristic state 
of the lower orders of society; as,. People within the 
line of rulgurity.” (Browne.)—Grossness or boorishness 
of appearance, manners, or language; absence of refine- 
ment or good breeding; as, vulgarity of expression or 
deportment, 

Val’garize, v.a. To make vulgar; as, language vul- 
garized by the introduction of slang phrases. 

Vul’garly, adv. Commonly ; in the ordinary manner 
among the common people.—In a rude, coarse, or ill bred 
manner; meanly; boorishly; as, how vulgarly some 

rsons condnct themselves. 

Vgarness,n. Vulgarity. 

gate, n. [Fr.; Lat. vulgata, for public use.] (Eccl.) 


k; 
vu 
The name given to the Latin version of the Scriptures 


in nse in the Roman Catholic Church. It was decreed 
by the Council of Trent that the Vulgate is to be “ held 
ag authentic,” which, according to the interpretation 
usnilly put on that decree by theologians, means not 
that itis in any way substituted for the originals, but 
that ít contains nothing contrary to true fuith and 
morals, 

Vulnerability, Vul'nerableness, n. 
quality, or condition of being vulnerable. 

Vul'nerable, a. [Fr. and Sp.; L. Lat. vulnerabilis— 
vulnus, vulneris, a wound.| That may be pierced or 
wounded; susceptible of wounds or external injuries; 
as, the heel of Achilles was the only vulnerable part of 


State, 


his Lody.—Assailable; liable to injury, or to the chance 
of being affected barmfully; as, a man of v 
temperament, 


VULT 


Wulmerableness,n. See VULNERABILITY. x 

Vul'nerary, a. (Er vulnéraire, from Lat. vulnerartus. ) 
Pertaining or relating to wounds; useful in healing 
wouuds, or adapted to the cure of external injuries ; as, 
a vulnerary remedy. 

—n. (Med.) Any piant, drug, or compound of utility in 
the treatment and cure of wounds. 

Vul'nerose, Vulnose’,a. Full of, or characterized 
by, wounds. 

Wulnific, Vulnifical, a. [From Lat. vulnus, a 
l, and facere, to make.) Wouuding, or causing the 
on of wounds. 

. Lat., a fox.] (Zoöl.) See Fox. 

Vulpine. (rulyin,) a. t. vulpinus, from vulpes, a 
fox.] Pertaining or having reference to, or resembling, 
the fox; hence, crafty; cunning; artful; sly; trickish ; 
foxy; as, a person of vulpine instincts. 

Vul'pinite, n. [From Vulpino, Italy.] (in.) An 
anayarous sulphate of lime, containing about 8 per cent. 
of silica. 

Vulture, n. [Lat. vultur.] (Zoöl.) See VULTURIDÆ. 

Wultu’ridz,n. pi. (Zo) The Vulture family, com- 
prising birds of prey belonging to the order Accipitres, 
or Raptores. They are characterized by an elongated 
beak, curved only at the extremity, and by having a 
greater or less proportion of the head, and sometimes 
of the neck, denuded of feathers. To the brief Linnæan 
phrase descriptive of this family it may be added, that 
the power of the claws does not correspond with the 
bulk of the body. The wings are so long that they are 
carried in the half-extended state when the vulture 
walks on the ground. In general, the birds of this 
group are of a cowardly nature, living on dead carcasses 
and otfal ; their gullet dilates into a considerable crop, 
which, when distended with garbage, projects above the 
furcular bone, When the vulture is gorged with food, 


Fig. 2594. — KING VULTURE. 
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a foetid matter is discharged from the nostrils, and the 
bird is reduced to a state of stupidity. The genus Vul- 
tur comprises the vultures of the Old World, the Coxpon, 
q. v., and the King Vulture, V. papa (Fig. 2594), of 8 
America, one of the most elegant specimens of the whola 
family. The genus Cu/hartes comprises the N. American 
vultures. The California Vulture, C. Culifornianus, is 
the largest rapacious bird in America, except the Condor, 
being 45 to 50 in. long, and the wing 30 in.; the color 
is black, with a white transverse band upon the wings; 
the head and neck orange-yellow and red. The Turkey 
Buzzard, or Turkey Vulture, C. aura, found throughout 
all N. America except the Arctic regions, is 30 inches 
long, and the wing 23 inches. The genus Gypætos com- 
prises the Limmergeyer of the Alps and other high 
mountains of the Eastern hemisphere, which is the 
largest bird of prey in the Old World, being but little 
smaller than theCondor, It builds its nest upon inac- 
cessible acclivities, attacks lambs, goats, and the chamois, 
and it is asserted that even infants have been carried off 
by it. (See the skeleton of the vulture, Fig. 359.) 

Vulturine, (rull'yur-in,) a. [Lat. vulturinus.) Be- 
longing to, or concerning, the vulture; having the qual- 
ities of, or resembling, the vulture ; — hence, rapacious ; 
voracious, 

Vul'taurish, a. After the manner ofa vulture. 

Vul'turous, a. Resembling a vulture; rapacious; 
preying. 

Wul’viform, a. [Lat. vulva, a wrapper, and forma, 
form.) (Bot.) Resembling a crevice with projecting 
edges. Craig. 

Vyasa, or VEDAVYASA, (a compiler of Vedas.) The name 
given to the supposed author or compiler of the four 
Sanskrit Vedas, and of the poem Mahabharada, Noth- 
ing is known of his history. 

Vy ing, ppr. of Vix, g. v. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


V. 


VANO 


Vaam, (vahm.) (Camb.) In Belgium, the fathom of 
length, equal to 6 Eng. ft.; and in Holland to 6'178 ft. 

Vakia, (vah-ke’ah.) (Camb.) At Bosra, a weight of 
4335 Ds.; und of 1700 Ds. when used in the spice-trade. 

Wal, vahl.) (Camb.) In India, a weight for the precious 
metals, equal to 578,35 grains, and 850) for pearls, 

Valenciennes (Manuf.) See Lack, in the 
body of the work. 

Valendar, (viil/én-dir.) (Min.) A variety of porcelain 
clay found in the prov. of Hessen-Nassau, Germany. 
Valhermo’sa, in Alabama, a twp. of Morgan co.; pop. 

1,037. 

Vai uarnera, (vdl-gwahr-na’rah,) a town of S. Italy, 
in Sicily, prov. Caltanisetta, 48 miles N.E. of Girgenti. 
Pop. 10,000, 

Valle, (vdl’la,) in Missouri, a twp. of Jefferson co.; pop. 
2.816. 

Wallecito, (vål-la-che'to,) in New Mexico, a prec. and 
vill. of Rio Arriba co.; pop. 549.—A vill. of Santa Aña 
co. 

Vallejo, (vdl-la’ho,) in California, a twp. of Solano co.; 
pop. G,. A twp. of Sonoma co. 

Valley, in Arkansas, a twp. of Van Buren co. 

Valley, in Georgia, a dist. of Talbot co. 

Valley, in Jowa, a twp of Polk co. 

Valley, iu Ohio,a twp. of Scioto co. 

Valley, in Tennessee, a dist. of Cumberland co. 

A dist. of Rutherford co. 

Valley, in West Virginia, a twp. of Preston co.; pop. 
1,131. 

800 „ Brook, in Kansas, a twp. of Osage co.; pop. 

539. 

Valley Falls, in New Fork, a vill. of Pittstown and 
Schaghticoke twps., Rensselaer co. 

Valley Forge, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Montgomery 


co, 

Valley Plain, in Georgia, a dist. of Harris co.; pop. 
1,051. 

Valley Town, in North Carolina, a twp. of Cherokee 
co. 

Vallonia, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Crawford co.; pop. 
402. 

Valued Policy. (Mar. Ins.) See Poller, in the 
body of the work. 

Valverde, (vahl-vdrd’,) in New Mexico, a prec. of Soc- 
orro co.; pop. 239. 

Vambeéry, ARMINIUS, (vahm’ba-re,) an Hungarian 
traveller, B. 1832, has distinguished himself by travel- 
ling in the disguise of a dervish, by routes heretofore 
unknown to Europeans, the deserts of Turkistan to 
Khiva, and thence by Bokhara to Samarcand, in 1861-4. 
That perilous journey through an unknown country 
and amid a population fanatically hostile to Chris- 
tians, he has given the world an account of in his Travels 
and Adventures in Central Asia (London, 1864). His more 
recent works are Wanderings and Adventures in Persia 
(1867); and Sketches of Central Asia (1868). He is now 
ne of Oriental Languages at the University of 

esth. 

Vanbrugh, 8m Jony, (van-broo’,) an English drama- 
tist and architect, B. in London, 1666; p. 1726. His fina 
comedies The Provoked Husband and The Confederacy 
long kept possession of the stage; and his architectural 
masterpiece is Blenheim, the magnificent seat of the 
Duke of Marlborough. 

Wan Bu’ren, in Arkansas,a twp. of Union co.; pop. 
1,032.—A twp. of Newton co. 

Van Buren, in Olio, a vil 


1. of Allen twp., Hancock 


co. 

Van Buren, in Tennessee, a dit. and vill. of Harde- 
man co. 

Vanceboro, (vdns'biir-ro,) in Maine, a plantation of 
Washington co. 

Vance's, in South Carolina, a twp. of Orangeburg co.; 

pp. 822. 

Vandalia, in Ohio, a vill. of Butler twp., Montgomery 
co. 

Van'dorabürg, in Kentucky, a prec. of Webster co.; 
pop. 1,132. 

Vane, Sm Henry, (vdn,) an English republican states- 
man, B. in Kent, in 1612, became gov. of the colony of 
Massachusetts in 1636, and in 1640, as a member of the 
Long Parliament, one of the foremost impeachers of 
Strafford (q. v.). After the death of Pym in 1643, he be- 
came virtually prime-minister of England ; opposed the 
execution of Charles I., and also the usurpation of 
Cromwell, and in 1649 was placed at the head of the 
Admiralty where he highly distinguished himself by his 
vigorous administration of naval affairs. After the 
restoration of Charles II., he was tried for high trea- 
son, and executed, 1662. 

Van Hornes' ville, in New York, a vill. of Stark 
twp., Herkimer co. 

Van Hoo’ser’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Warren co.; 

yp. 512. 
Vanover. in Kentucky, a prec. of Daviess co. 
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Wans ville, in Maryland, a district of Prince George’s 
co. 

Van Wert, (-wiirt,) in Georgia, a district of Polk co.; 
pop. 2,145. 

Vapereaa, Lovis Gustave, (vdp-a-ro’,) an eminent 
French literateur, B. at Orleans, 1819, became in 1532 
secretary to M. Victor Consin, whom he assisted in his 
“ Pensées de Pascal.” In 1843 he became professor of 
philosophy at the College of Tours, holding that posi- 
tion for a period of 10 years. He next undertook the 
editorshipof the Dietumnaire de: Contemporains (1854-8), 
which, with its Supplement (1859), reached a 4th edition 
in 1870. Since 1859, F. has issued yearly L’ Année Litté- 
raire et Dramatique, an annual review of the principal 
productions of French literature. Ile is also engaged 
upon another important work, Dictionnaire Universel 
des Littératures, has written various other books, and 
has been a frequent contributor to reviews, &c. 

Vara, (vah’rah.) (Camb.) In Spanish-speaking countries, 
a measure of length generally corresponding with the 
yard of 3 feet. 

Vari, (vah're.) (Camb.) A Madagascar jewellers’ weight, 
equivalent to 30 grains. 

Var'nell's Station, in Georgia, a dist. of Whitfield 


co. 

Var‘nish-tree. (Bot.) A tree or shrub from which a 
kind of resin exudes, us certain species of the genus 
Rhus:— the resin is convertible into a kind of varnish 
— whence the name. 

Vassar, MATTHEW, (vds’sahr,) an American philanthro- 
ist, B. in Norfolk, England, 1792. Emigrating to New 
ork, he amassed a large fortune in that city, and in 

1861 gave the sum of $408,000 for the endow ment of the 
Female College (since called by his name) at Pough- 
keepsie. D. in 1868, bequeathing by his will $150,000 
additional towards the objects of the institution he had 
founded, 

Vat. (vaht.) (Camb.) In Holland, a measure of liquid 
capacity ; for wine, 24114 gallons; for olive-oil, 22514 
gallons. Also, a Belgian weight, equal to 2,2043% Ibs. 

n (võtz,) in Tennessee, a dist. of Johnson co.; 


pop. 751. 

Vauquelin, Lovis NIooLAS, (vdk/lahn,) an eminent 
French chemist, B. near Pont l'Eveque in 1763, s. 
Ducret in 1801 as professor in the College of France. 
D. 1829. He discovered iglucina and chromium, and 
greatly conduced to improving the methods of chem- 
ical analysis. 

Vaux, WILLIAM SANDYS, (vo,) an English archeologist, 
B. at Winchester, 1818, graduated at Oxford in 1840. 
He for many years held the post of Keeper of the Coins 
and Medals in the British Muscum, of which institution 
he has published a valuable Handbook. His Nineveh 
and Persepolis has exhausted four editions, and been 
translated into several European languages. Asa 
numismatologist, V. has a high reputation. 

Veale, (vél,) in Indiana, a twp. of Daviess co. 

|\Weasey, (ve’ze,) in Arkansas, a twp. of Drew co. 

Vedro, (véd’ro.) (Cumb.) In Russia, a measure of liquids 
equivalent to 3% galls. 

(Vegetable (véj'e-ta-bl) Hair. (com.) A designation 
sometimes given to what is more frequently called New 
Orleans Moss. 

Vegetable Leather, (-léth'ir.) ( Manuf.) Under this 
name is known a description of textile fabric woven 
from flax or other fibrous material, and afterward em- 
bossed with certain substances which impart to it the 
appearance of leather, 

Veg'etable Oil. (Chem.) An oil imported from 
China, and used for lamps, &c. 

Vellozia, (včl-lo'zhah,) n. * ( Bot.) A genus of Hamodo- 
racex, chiefly Brazilian, haying 1 dichotomously- 
branched stems, 
benring linear or 
linear- lanceolate 
leaves arranged 
either spirally or 
in three rows, 
rarely in a disti- 
chous manner. 

The flowers are 

large, white-blue 

or violet, and 

solitary. The 

perianth-tube is 

connate with the 

ovary, its limb 

six-parted and 

campann late; 

the stamens are 

sometimes six in 

number free, 

sometimes in- 

definite, and collected in clusters. The ovary is inferior 
three-celled, the style triquetrous and tripartite, and 
the stigma capitately trigonous. The capsule is sub- 
globose, with numerous seeds, 
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Vegetable Parchment, (pdrch'mént,) is a kind 
of vellum obtained by the momentary immersion of 
unsized paper in diluted sulphuric acid. It strongly 
resembles true parchment in its appearance and prop- 
erties, and has the advantage of being cheaper. 

Veg’etable Sulphur, (suL Vr.) | Phurm.) The com» 
mercial naine of the powder obtained from the capsules 
of the Lycopodium clavatum, a species of moss found 
growing in Germany and Switzerland, 

Vel/lum-cloth, or Tractnc-cLora. (Manuf.) A kind 
of cotton fabric used by designers, &c. 

Vel'lum-paper. Same as VELLUM-POST, q. v. in the 
body of the work. 

Velocity of Light. See page 2466. 

Velours, (va-loorz’.) (Manuf.) A kind of mixed plush 
or velveteen fabric manufactured of cotton, linen, and 
mohair, chiefly in Germany. 

Velours d' Utrecht. (Manuf.) Same as UTRECHT 
VELVET, q. t. 

Velte, (vél'ta.) (Camb.) A French measure used in 
gauging brandy, and considered as equivalent to 2 
gallons. 

Vel'vet Lampblack, (ldm’bldk.) (es) A fine 
kind of Jampblack employed in the polishing of patent 
leather, and largely manufactured at Philadelphia. 

velvet Moss. (Bot.) A Norwegian lichen used by 
dyers is known under this nume. 

Vel'vet-pile. (Manuf.) A superior class of carpeting 
distinguished by a long, thick, velvety nap. 

Venan’go City, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Ve- 
nango co. 

Venatica, (re-ndt'e-kah,) or Venatico, n. (Bot.) A 
coarse kind of mahogany obtained in Madeira from 
Persia indica, and used in shipbuilding. 

Ven’edy, in Illinois, a vill. of Washington co.; p. 230. 

Veneficium, (võn-e-/isk'yŭm,) n. (Bot.) Plants like 
animals are liable to be affected by poisonous sub- 
stances, whether in a liquid or gaseous form, and it often 
becomes a matter of considerable importance on civil 
trials to be able to give accurate information on the sub- 
ject. Where poisons in a solid form are liable to rapid 
dissolution, where a strong solution is present, or the 
atmosphere highly impregnated with gaseous shame ts: 
rapid destruction will take place; but a more gradu 
decay may be produced by the constant presence of 
noxious matter, as evidenced by the condition of trees 
in large towns, or in the neighborhood of extensive gas 
or other chemical works. The taint may be communi- 
cated immediately, by admission of the noxious air, 
through the breathing pores of the leaves, or by ab- 
sorption from the soil. In some cases, as in subjection 
to the fumes of ignited brimstone, death is almost im- 
mediate. Poisons sometimes affect the irritability of 
plants, as in the repression of the curious motions 
of the leaves of the sensitive plant. Fungi are in 
some cases unaffected by poisons which would destroy 
phenogams. They appear, for instance, in tan-pits, 
where no phenogam could exist, and many moulds are 
developed in solutions of poisonous metallic salts, as 
of copper arsenic and mercury. The metal is some- 
times deposited on the threads in a solid form by a sort 
of electrotyping. 

Venetian Glass. (Ceramics.) See AVENTURINE, in 
the body of the Encyclopedia. 

Wen ‘ice, in California, a twp. of Tulare co. 

Venice Sumach, (.) (Bot.) See Fustic, in 
the body of the work. 

Venice White, (vén'is.) (Paint.) A pigment of which 
the ingredients are sulphate of baryta and carbonate 
of lead. 

Venos'ity, n. (ed.) An unusual preponderance of 
venous or impure blood. Whatever tends to obstruct 
the eliminating functions, especially those of the lunga 
and skin, favors the production of a carbonaceous or 
impure state of the whole mass of the blood. This con- 
dition is seen in dropsy, plethora, asphyxia, &c., and in 
low fevers of the putrid form. To cure venosity, it is 
only necessary to arterialize or purify the blood. 


Ventapollam, (vén-tah-pdl'ldm.) (Manuf.) The com- 
mercial name for a variety of pocket-handkerchief 
made in India. 

Ve'nus. See page 2467. 

Venus Hair’-stone, (ve/niis.) (Min.) A variety of 
rock-crystal found in Brazil and Madagascar. It is used 
by jewellers on account of the hair-like filaments which 
characterize it. 

Verd di Prato, (rdrd de prah'to.) (Min.) A species 
of dark or olive-green serpentine, veined in black, 
white, or red; it is much used by Florentine statuaries. 

Verde, (vir'da.) (Cm.) A description of white wine 
made at Tunis, Africa. 

Vermont’. See page 2467. 

Verdi'gris, in Kansas, a twp. of Montgomery co.; 
pop. 1,052.—A twp. of Wilson ca. 

Vermuth, (ocir'moot.) An agreeable kind of tonic 
liqueur of the class of wine-bitters. The best is made 


at Turin. 
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Vernal, in Mississippi, a dist. of Greene co. 

Vernon, (viir'ndn,) iu Florida, a town of Washington 
co. 

Vernon. in hwa, a twp. of Humboldt co. 

Vernon, in Michigan, a twp. of Isabella co. 

Vernon, in Missouri, a twp. of Clarke co. 

Vernon, in 0%, a twp. of Scioto co, 

in Tennessee, a dist. of Hickman co, 
„in Kentucky, a prec. of Boone co. 

Verona, in Maine, a twp. of Hancock co. 

Verona, in Michigan, a twp. of Huron co. 

Yeronn, in Tennessee, a district of Marshall co.; pop. 
789. 

Vertigo, n. (½d.) See page 2467. 

Vesania, (ce-sane-ah.) n. [From L. ve, negative, and 
sanus, sound.] (Ad.) Madness; derangement of the 
intellectual and moral faculties, without coma or fever. 
Many nosologists have used this asa generic term, under 
which they have included the different forms of mental 
alienation, bypochundriasis, sumuambulisin, aud some 
even hydrophobia. 

Vesno, (sz u. (Camb.) 
pounds. 

Ves ta. in Nebraska, a township of Johnson co.; p. 639. 

Vestings, (vést’ing:,) or Vest-pirces, (Manuf.) Tex- 
tile fabrics mannfactured expressly for men’s vests or 
waistcoats, generally in 27 inch widths. They are of 
various Materials and qualities. 

Veuillot, Lovis, (reh a French author and jour- 
nalist, p. in dept. Loiret, in 1813, of poor parents, edu- 
cated himself with so much success as to gain his own 
living as a writer for the press at the age of 19. After 
a visit to Rome in 1838, be having been hitherto almost 
a sceptic in religions matters, V. undertook the editor- 
slip of the Univers, and became the uncompromising 
champion of the Church, dealing vigorous blows right 
aud left in defence of the Papacy. In 1848 his diatribes 
in that journal were so violent as to incur ecclesinstical 
censure, and the paper itself was suppressed in 1860, to 
Teappear in 1867 as the journalistic organ of the ad- 
vanced section of French Catholics. His published 
works include Mélanges Religieux, Historiques et Lit- 
téruires (1857-9); Le Purfum de Rome (1869); and Les 
Odeurs de Paris (1306). 

Viable, (vi'u-bl,) a. [Fr., from Lat. rita, life, and ha- 
bilis, able.) (Med.) Au epithet applied to a foetus 
whose organs are properly formed, and so developed as 
w permit its continued existence. Every ſœtus is not 
viebly, Anencephali have lived ten or twelve days, yet 
they are not viable. The older the foetus, the more 
viable is it. It is an idle prejudice that a child born at 
tho end of eight months is less likely to live than one 
born at the end of seven. The signs of viubility are 
drawn from the weight, length, external conformation, 
&c., of the foetus. It may be laid down as a general 
rule that no feetus born before the end of the seventh 
month is viable. 

WViardot-Garcia, MICHELLE PAULINE, (ve-dr-do-gir’- 
she-ah,) an eminent vocalist, B. in Paris, 1821, is a sister 
of the late Madame Malibran. At four years of age 
she spoke in four languages, and at seven was able to 
play the pianoforte accompaniments for the pupils to 
whom her father, the eminent tenor Emanuel Garcia, 

ve lessons, In course of time she became one of 
Liszt's most accomplished pupils on the pianoforte, 
and made her first appearance on the operatic stage in 
London, in 1839, as Desdemona. Her voice, like that 
of her sister, combined the twofold register of soprano 
and contralto, embracing a compass of three octaves. 
After a brilliant career of nearly thirty years, during 
which she married M. Viardot, Director of the Paris 
Italian Opera, Madame V.-G. at length retired into 
private life, though still singing occasionally at con- 
certs given for charitable objects. D. 1872. 

Wieca’rious, a. (ed.) This term is applied to secre- 
tions, excretions, hemorrhages, and diseases, when they 
appear to be substitutes fur, or to take the place of, 
some other affection or actiou. Thus, nose-bleeding at 
the menstrual period would be called vicarious hemor- 
rhage; increased discharge of urine because the action 
of the skin was diminished, would be called vicurious 
urination, &c. The practitioner should carefully watch 
the evidences of, und as far as possible obviate the ne- 
cessity for, vicurious functional duty, without, however, 
Girectly repressing it, as is the ordinary practice. 

Vickers, in Tennessee, a dist. of Stewart co.; p. 

Vick’ery’s Creek, in Georgia, a district of k 
co.; pop. 940. 

Victor, in Minnesota, a twp. of Wright co.; pop. 596. 

Victo’ria, in New Brunswick, a county bounded W. 
by Aroostook co., Maine; area, 2,872,000 acres. It is 
watered by the St. John, which traverses its entire 
length, and the rivers Des Chutes and St. Francis, 
which form its 8. and N.W. boundaries, the Tobique, 
the Salmon River, Grand River, Green River, the Ma- 
dawaska,and many other streams. The surface is gen- 
erally undulating, although the county contains the 
highest elevation but one in the Province. Bald Head, 
a sharp, bare, conical hill that rises 2,600 feet above 
the level of the sea from the valley of the Riley Brook, 
is but 200 feet lower than Bald Mountain, which lies a 
few miles E. in Northumberland, and is the highest 
elevation in New Brunswick. What gives a character 
to the surface of the county is the low “ ridges” 


At Aleppo, a weight of 2514 


1,005. 
rey th 


or 
highlands which separate the valleys of the numerous 
streams. As a general rule, there are very little marsh 
or low lands in Victoria; the whole surface of the land 
having nearly a uniform altitude above the level of the 
sea — however broken by the river valleys, which give 
to the land its undulating character. The ridges are 
mostly covered with a luxuriant growth of rock maple, 
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yellow birch, and other hard woods; the soil is deep, 
mellow, rich, aud free from stone; copious springs of 
water abound, while the open character of the forest 
renders it easily cleared, The mineral resources of 
Victoria are yet comparatively unknown, Gold, silver, 
copper, lead, und iron have already been found in dif- 
ferent localities, and in quantities sufficiently large to 
induce the belief that a thorough exploration might 
lead to valuable discoveries. The majority of the peo- 
ple are engaged in farming, though many unite with 
this lumbering and shingle-making. 7%. 11,641. 

Victoria Stone. ( Min.) A sort of artificial stone ob- 
tained by mixing a particular form of silica with hy- 
draulic cement. 

Vie'tory, in Michigan, a two. of Mason co. 

Victory Mills, in Now 26 k, a vill. of Saratoga twp., 
Saratoga co. 

Victualling-Ship, (vi. ing.) (Nav.) A ship estab- 
lished at a port or naval rondezvous as a depot for sup- 
plying a fleet with provisions, 

Vienna, in Alabama, a twp. of Madison co. 

Vienna, in Maryland,» district of Dorchester co.; pop. 
1.568. 

Vienna, in North Carolina, a twp. of Forsyth co.; pop. 
. 

Vier ſass, (feer'fass.) ((umb.) In some parts of Ger- 
many, a dry measure equal to 2 ths of un imp. bush. 


Viertel, ( feer’t?l.) (ſumb.) A liquid measure of vari- 
able capacity according to locality where used. At Dres- 
den it contains as much as 52 galls. ; while at Hamburg, 
Liibeck, and Amsterdam, it is reduced to 2 galls.; and 
at Cologne, and other places in the Rhine provs., to not 
quite so much as a gallon und a half. It is also in some 
parts of Germany the name of a dry measure compris- 
ing something more than half a bushel. 

Vierzel, ( feer'sil.) (Cumb.) A Swiss dry-measure of 
734 bushels. 

Village, (vil'ljj,) in Iowa, a twp. of Van Buren co.; pop. 

1,540. 

Villamette’, in Oregon, a precinct of Multnomah co. ; 
pop. 313. 

Villa Rica, (-re’kah,) in Georgia, a dist. of Carroll co.; 

pp. 959. 

lile Platte’, in Louisiana, a village of St. Landry 

parish. 


Villiamsburg, in Maryland, a dist. of Dorchester 


co. 

Villita, (veel-le'tah,) in New Mexico, a vill. of La Yoya 
prec., Rio Arriba co. 

Vi'nal Ha’ven, in Maine, a twp. of Knox co.; pop. 
1,851. 

Vincennes, (vin-sénz’,) in Indiana, a twp. and city of 
Knox co, 

Vincent, in Alabama, a twp. of Coosa co. 

Vincent, in Ohio, a vill. of Barlow twp., Washington 


co. 

Vin“egar Hill, in Illinois, a twp. of Jo Daviess co.; 
pop. 693. 

Vinland, (vin'liind.) (Anc. Geog.) The name given by 
the early geographers to that part of New England 
bow supposed to be represented by the southern coast 
of Massachusetts, with Rhode Island, which is claimed 
to have been discovered by the Norsemen in the 10th 
century. According to tradition. — more or less well 
established, as will presently be seen,— one Björn Her- 
julfsen, while making the voyage between Iceland and 
Greenland, of which his father, Herjulf and Eric the 
Red, were the first colonists, was driven by stress of 
weather upon the American coast. He did not, how- 
ever, land on its shores, which were first visited 14 

ears afterwards, or about 1000 4. p., by Leif. a son of 

2ric the Red, who built a number of wooden huts there- 
on, to which were given the name of Leifsbddir (Leif's 
booths), afterwards changed to Vinland, in consequence 
of the grape being found growing in the newly-found 
country. In 1003 an expedition under the command of 
Thorwald, a brother to Leif, sailed along the coast 
towards Long Island, but he was killed in the year fol- 
lowing in an encounter with the natives, and further 
exploration was stopped for the time being. In 1007, 
V. was visited by one Thorfinn Karlsefne, an Icelander, 
who, with his followers of 160 men, remained there for 
3 years, and then returned, abandoning the idea of fur- 
ther attempts at colonization. Rafn, in his Antiquitates 
American, has published the most complete collection 
of the evidence which proves the pre-Columbian settle- 
ment of America. Much also to the same effect is to 
be found in Wilhelmi's /sland, Horitramannaland, Grün- 
land und Vinland, published at Heidelberg, in 1842. It 
has been a long debated question whether or not the 
existence of V. was known to Columbus when he first 
publicly ventilated his project of crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean. Certain Scandinavian writers, Rafn and Finn 
Magnusen particularly, are pertinacious in recording 
their belief that he derived his first hints of a new 
world from the accounts of these old Icelandic expedi- 
tions. Indeed, Magnusen has, as we think, pretty well 
established the fact, recorded in his Nordisk Tidsskrift 
Sor Oldkyndighed, that Columbus did actually visit Ice- 
land 15 years prior to his setting out on his great expedi- 
tion, that is to say in 1477, and it is probable that while 
there he may have heard of the Vinland discovered 4 
centuries and a half before. 

Vine Prai’rie, in Arkansas, a twp. of Crawford co.; 

. 338. 

| Vine’ville, in Georgia, a dist. of Bibb co. 

Vineyard, in Missouri, a twp. of Lawrence co.; pop. 

1.419. 

Vinifacteur, 
facteur, a factor. 


N w. [Fr.: from rin, wine; 


An apparatus made use of in France 
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and Spain to improve the spirituous fermentation of 
wine. During the fermentation, a portion of the etherial 
parts of the wine escapes from the open vats; and the 
F. is intended to collect these, and to cunvey them back 
tothe must. 

Viola, in Illinois, a twp. of Lee co. 

Viollet-Ledue, Evcene EMANvEL, (re-o-la'la-dook’,) a 
French architect, B. at Paris, 1814, after making Gothic 
architecture his special study, has undertaken the resto- 
ration of various churches and other edifices in France; 
among others, that of the exquisite Ste. Chapelle, and, 
in concert with M. Lassus, of the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, Paris. His most important works ure: Dictim- 
naire Raisonné de UArchuecture Francaise iu Jime au 
Ame Siecle (1853), and an Essai sur [Architecture Mili- 
laire au Moyen-Age (1854). D. 1882. 

Virchow, Rol n, (Jr,) a German scientist, B. in 
Pomeraria, 1821, holds the office of Public Professor in 
Ordinary of Pathological Anatomy, General Pathology, 
and Therapeutics in the University of Berlin, aud Direc- 
tor of the Pathological Institute. He has edited various 
scientific periodicals, and written voluminous works on 
his special branches of medical science, which have ac- 


quired an European reputation, although his work on 
Goethe as a natural philosopher appeals to a wider cire 
cle than his purely professional productions, As an 
extreme Liberal in politics, he dcteated Count Bis- 
marck in that minister's project in 1565 to obtain 
money from the Parliament to create a navy, and he 
was, consequently, challenged to fight a duel by that 
Minister, 

Virginia. The best evidence of the progress made 
by this State, during the lust decade. may be obtained 


by comparing the following statistical information 
taken from the 9th census, with the returns of the 10th 
census of 1332. given on pago 2455. According to the 
Federal Census of 1870. the total number of farms 
in that year was 18,145.91; of which 8165040 con- 
sisted of improved lands. 8,294.734 of woodland. and 
1,686,137 of other unimproved soil; the cash value of 
farms under cultivation $213,020,845, exclusive of 
$4,924,036 of implements and machinery: amount of 
wages paid for husbandry during the year $9,755,041; 
total value of farm products $51,774,801; of orchard 
stuffs $901,231; of market-gardens $505,117; of lumber, 
&c , $656,862. In the same year, the value of home 
manufs. summed up aggregate returns figuring at 
$556,307. Of livestock on farms $28,157,609, The enu- 
meration of live-stock was: horses 152,499; mules and 
asses 26,903 ; milch cows 188,471; working oxen 45,957; 
other cattle + 5; sheep 370,145; swine 674,670. The 
out-turn of farm products gave the fullowing results: 


Wheat, bbs. 7 Maple sugar, Ibs, 245,093 
Rye, 5 Hops, 10,299 
Indian corn, 130,750 
Oats, 877,110 
Barley, 6,979,269 
Buck wheat, 71.743 
Pease and beans, “ 162,102 26,438 
Irish potatoes, „ 1,293,853 
Sweet potatoes,“ 865,882 
Clover-seed, 11,367 
Grass-seed, “ 12709 
Flaxseed, 9,699 
Honey, Ibs. 505,239 
Tobacco, “ 37,086,364 
Total number of farms in the State 75,849, showing a 
decrease of 18,756 since the last decennial returns. The 
percentage of unimproved land under tillage was 55°0 
against 63°2 in 1860. Turning to matters of finance 
and revenue, we find the State possessing a total as- 
sessed value $365,439,917 ; of which $279,116,017 repre- 
sented real estate, and the balance personal estate: as 
against a true valuation of both real and personal 
estate $400,588,133, These figures exhibit a decrease 
since the period of the last census (1860) of: total as- 
sessed value $291,581,419; true value of real and per- 
sonal estate $583,661,548. Total amount of taxation 
$4,613,798 ; of which State assessments absorbed $2,847,- 
635 ; county $842,069; municipal $024,094: increase over 
1860 $941,108. Total public State debt (other than 
national) $55,921,255; of which $39,298,225 is funded 
upon bonds in circulation; all other $8,092,614; total 
county debt, secured by bonds (other than national) 
$980,498 ; all other $385,268: total municipal and non- 
public bonded debt $6,743,800; all other $420,850. The 
aggregate returns of the true population give a capita- 
tion of 1,225,163; of which 719,080 white ; 512,841 col- 
ored; 4 Chinese, and 229 Indian. Male citizens arrived 
at legal age 266,437. Loss of population 371,155; or 
23°25 per cent.; of which white deficiency 32-01 per 
cent., and colored 6°57 per cent. Of the above capita- 
tion 1,211,409 were of American nativity, and 13,754 of 
foreign. 

Virgin‘ia, in Missouri,a twp. of Pemiscot co. š 

Virgin'ia Snakeroot, (Bot.) See ARISTOLOCHIA, in 


Maple molasses, “ 
Sorghum “ & 
Cotton, bales, 


“ 


the body of the work. 

Vi'rus, n. (Med.) By this word is understood a princi- 
ple, unknown in its nature and inappreciable by the 
senses, which is the agent for the transmission of infec- 
tious disease, such as small-pox, measles, scarlatina, the 
various forms of continued fever, ague, whooping-cough, 
cholera, syphilis, ganen, hydrophobia, &c. While 
each of the morbid poisons (as they are frequently 
called) has a definite and specific action, they collec- 
tively obey certain laws. For example: 1. Their actions 
are variously limited, some affecting only one organ or 
system of organs, while others involve two or more 
organs or systems of organs. Thus, in bronchocele or 
goitre, we have an example of a poison acting only on 
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the thyroid gland, while fn whooping-cough and hydro- 
phobia, all the organs supplied by the pneumogastric 
nerves are affected, and in paludal or malarian poison, 
most of the organs. 2. Morbid poisons, like medicines 
and ordinary poisons, have their period of latency, 
which, however, here is usually much prolonged. While 
a medicine, e. g., is seldom longer than a few hours 
exhibiting its effects, the poisous of scarlatiua, measles, 
and small-pox remain latent iu the system for at least 
seven, ten, and sixteen days respectively; while that of 
paludal fever and hydrophobia may be dormant fora 
year or upwards. 3. When several tissues or organs are 
acted on, the actions may be simultaneous, but are 
more commonly consecutive, a considerable interval 
often elapsing between the attacks. 4. Another law 
of morbid poisons, that two may co-exist in the same 
person ; for example, small-pox and cow-pox have often 
been seen at the same time in the same person. In 
this case, cach disease runs its course unaffected by 
the other; but most commonly, when two co-exist, 
one lies latent while the other runs its course. Thus, 
a case of intermittent fever may suddenly subside, and 
small-pox make its appearance; on recovery from this 
disease, the intermittent fever may return. Among 
the peculiarities presented by morbid poisons, the fol- 
lowing points must be noticed: 1. In experiments made 
on the inoculation of the small-pox V. by Dr. Fordyce, 
it was found that extremely diluted poison, if it acted 
at all, produced the same effects when introduced into 
the system as the concentrated V. Hence it may be in- 
ferred that the Gan of the disease is not propor- 
tional to the amount of V. received into the system. 2. 
Women in childbed may not only engender a special 
pun of this class—that of puerperal fever— but are 

ighly susceptible of these poisons, and almost always 
succumb to their action. 3, Another peculiar law of 
morbid poisons, and one wholly unknown in medicinal 
substances, is, as Dr. Aitken remarks, “the faculty 
which the human body possesses of generating to an 
enormous extent a poison of the same nature as that 
by which the disease was originally produced. A quan- 
tity of small-pox matter not so big us a pin’s head will 
produce many thousand pustules, each containing fifty 
times as much pestilent matter as was originally in- 
serted; and the miasmata secreted by one child labor- 
ing under whouping-cough are sufficient to infect a 
whole city.” 4. A remarkable fact is, that many of 
these morbid poisons possess the property of never oc- 
curring more than once in the life of the same individ- 
ual. This is the case with scarlatina, measles, small- 
pox, whooping-cough, and (to a less extent) typhoid 
and typhus fevers. 5. This class of poisons is power- 
fully influenced by climate, and probably by the nature 
of the soil. Thus, the severe forms of typhus so com- 
mon in temperate countries are hardly known iu warmer 
climates, and the influence of cold weather on cholera 
and plague are well known. 

Vis, (vees.) (Cumb.) An East Indian weight ranging 
from 3yh% to 314 Ibs. 

Visny, (ve-su’.) (Camb.) At Madras, a commercial 
weight equal to 344 Ibs. 

Witever Oil, (vit'e-viir.) (Chem.) A fragrant essential 
oil extracted from the leaves of the Cuscus grass. 

Woeleker, AuGusrus, (föl'kër,) a German chemist, B. 
at Frankfort-on-the-Muin in 1823, became in 1862 Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry to the Royal Agricultural Society 
of Englund, His Chemistry of Mod; Chemistry of Ma- 
nures; and Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, are es- 
teemed standard works of their kind. 

Vogt, KARL, (vdt,) a German natural philosopher, B. at 
Giessen in 1817, studied physiology and graduated in 
medicine at Berne in 1835. After having his attention 
called to the study of geology and zovlogy under Agas- 
siz, he became Professor of ‘logy in Giessen Univer- 
sity, a position he afterwards exchanged for that of the 
chair of Natural History iu the University of Geneva. 
Prof. V.’s name is known far and wide by his able lec- 
tures On Man, hit Place in Creation and in the History of 
the Earth, which have been translated into several of 
the European languages. 

Voie, (vwah-a’.) (Camb.) A Parisian dry-measure of 
83342; bush. when used for coal; of 8700 bush., for 
plaster. 


Volusia, (v0-loo’zhah,) in Florida, a precinct of Volu- 
sia co.; pop. 683. 
Volvulus, (vdlv'wliis,) n. [Lat. volvere, to twist.] 
(Med.) A term used to signify a twisting of the in- 
testine, producing obstruction to the passage of its 
contents. There are three distinct varieties of rotatory 
movement capable of giving rise to volvulus:—1. A 
portion of intestitie may have become twisted on its 
own axis; and, in that case, even semi-rotation brings 
the intestinal walls into contact, so as to close the pas- 
This is a rure condition, and only occurs in the 
ascending colon. 2. The mesentery, or a part of it, may 


Velocity of Light. (Phys.) The velocity of light 
cannot be found by calculation, but it has been deter- 
mined by direct observation of several scientists— I. 
Römer found that the calculated time of the eclipses 
of Jupiter's satellites did not agree with observation, 
there being fifteen minutes difference according to 
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be twisted into a cone, dragging the intestine with it; 
the mesentery being the axis, and the intestine being 
rolled upon it. This form occurs in the small intes- 
tine. 3. A single portion or a coil of intestine mcy 
afford the axis round which another portion, with its 
mesentery, is thrown, so as to compress it and close tte 
passage. A coil of small intestine, the sigmoid flexure. 
or the cæcum, may form the axis. All these varieties 
occur chiefly in advanced life, and their seat is com- 
monly towards the posterior unyielding wall of the ab- 
dominal cavity, the smoothness and yielding nature of 
the parts anteriorly rendering such an event almost 
impossible. The symptoms of twisting of the intes- 
tines, especially of the sigmoid flexure, which is the 
most common seat of the affection, are usually vei 
well marked from the beginning. Great pain is sud- 
denly expericnced in a small circumscribed spot of the 
abdomen, obstinate constipation usually setting in from 
that date. If the sigmoid flexure, which lies just above 
the rectum, is the seat of the twisting, the abdomen 
soon becomes distended, especially on the left side, the 
distention being much more marked than when the 
twist is in the small intestine, as might physiologically 
have been expected. Vomiting, often constant and co- 
ious, is usnally present. These cases are so desperate 
in their nature, that it is needless to enlarge upon their 
treatment. Attempts to remove the displacement by 
injecting water or air into the intestine by means of a 
long tube, have often been made; but with very slight 
success, Mr. Pollock, in his article on “ Disease of the 
Alimentary Canal,” in Holmes's System of Surgery, re- 
marks that “relief in twist of the sigmoid flexure is 
just possible without opening the abdomen, provided 
the long tube be introduced into the distended gut, 
its contents drawn off, and the twist be reduced by the 
altered position of the bowel. But no operatign for the 
ultimate relief of the patient will be successful unless 
the intestine be unloaded first, and the twist then re- 
duced."-Vol. II. p. 158. The operations that have been 
proposed for the relief of this and other intestinal ob- 
structions are so often fatal, and, even when success- 
ful, leave the patient in so wretched a state, with an 
artificial outlet for the discharge of the contents of the 
bowels, that it is doubtful whether they should be 
recommended. It is simply a choice between almost 
certain death in a few days, and a possible chance of a 
prolonged (but usually a miserable) existence. 
Vood'burn, in Kentucky, a prec. of Warren co. 
Vor'tex, n. ( Phys.) The theory of vortices or eddies in 
fluids has not yet been properly brought under the 
domain of mathematical anulysis, the problem having 
been only partially solved by the labors chiefly of 
Stokes and Helmholtz, whose beautiful investigations 
apply only to perfect fluids, that is, fluids which oppose 
no frictional resistance to change of shape. In ordinary 
motions of perfect fluids, such as currents and waves, 
the instantaneous change of shape of a small spherical 
portion makes it an ellipsoid by simple extensions and 
compressions without rotation. The essential charac- 
teristic of vortex-motion is, that it involves rotation of 
some parts of the fluid. Helmholtz has shown that this 
rotational or vortex-motion remains with the parts of 
the fluid which first have it, and cannot be transferred. 
We can conceive no process by which vortex-motion 
could be given to, or taken from, a perfect fluid; for to 
our reason fluid friction (which does not exist in a fluid) 
would seém to be indispensable, On such abstruse sub- 
jects we cannot of course enter here; but one result of 
Helmholtz’s investigations is so curious that we must 
mention it. We are all familiar with those singular 
smoke-rings which are produced when a mortar is fired; 
or when, on a smaller scale, a bubble of phosphuretted 
hydrogen takes fire in air, or a smoker skilfully emits 
a puff of tobacco-smoke. A very simple mode of pro- 
ducing them, on even a large scale, is to bore a hole in 
one side of a box, remove the opposite side, and substitute 
acloth or sheet of india-rubber for it. A slight blow 
on this membrane ejects a vortex-ring from the hole. 
To make this vortex visible, we may burn phosphorour 
or moistened gunpowder in the box; or still better, 
sprinkle its interior with ammonia, and introduce a 
vessel containing 
common salt und sul- 
phuric acid. The 
sal-ammonia cloud 
which fills the box is 
admirably adapted 
to display the rings. 
The general charac- 
ter of these rings, or 
vortex-tubes, is 
shown in Fig. 128; 
which indicates that, 
besides a progressive 
motion as a whole, 


Fig. 128, — VORTEX-RING, 
the ring revolves 


whether the earth was in that part of her orbit nearest 
from Jupiter; he concluded, therefore, that this differ- 
ence was due to the time occupied by light in travelling 
a distance equal to the diameter of the earth’s orbit. 
From these data he deduced a velocity of 167,600 geo- 
graphical miles per second — II. From the aberration 
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about its own central or medial line. Smppose two such 
rings to follow each other, with their planes parallel, 
and their centres moving in the same line, Helmholtz 
shows that (at least in a perfect fluid) the foremost will 
relax its speed, and spread out into a larger ring, while 
its follower will contract, and quicken its pace, till it 
passes through the other, which in turn becomes tho 
pursuer, and so on. This very curious result may be 
realized in a tea-cup, by drawing the half immersed 
bowl of a teaspoon along the surface of the tea for a 
short way, and withdrawing it. ‘Two little whirlpools, 
or vortices, are then seen moving side by side. They 
are sections of the half vortex-ring which has been 
formed in liquid by the spoon. A second half-ring may 
be at once sent after them by another stroke of the 
spoon, and the phenomenon above described will be 
obtained. When, on the contrary, two such vortex- 
rings mert, their centres moving in one line, they both 
spread out, and relax their speed indefinitely. This is 
obtained in a liquid by letting the half vortex-ring 
impinge directly on the side of the vessel, when it 
spreads out, and relaxes its speed; just as if there were 
no boundary of the fluid, but a second vortex-ring 
occupying the place of the image of the first which 
would be formed by a plane mirror substituted for the 
side of the vessel. When one vortex-ring impinges 
obliquely on another, it rebounds from it. and both are 
thrown into vibration, their forms of equilibrium bein 

circular. They act in fact in this respect like solid 
india-rnbber rings. By forming them from an elliptic 
aperture, they are produced in a state of vibration. A 
square aperture gives them in a different state of vibra- 
tion. The impossibility of producing or destroying 
vortex-rings in a perfect fluid — save by creative power 
—has lately led W. Thomson to regard the ultimate 


parti of matter as vortices of various kinds iu a perfect 

uid. 

Vood’stock, in New Fork, a vill. of West Farms twp., 
Westchester co. 

voot ville, in Alabama, a twp. of Jackson co.; pop. 


„ in Maryland, a dist. of Carroll co.; pop. 
Vulnern, (riil/nir-ah,) u. pl. [Lat., wounds.] ( Bot.) 
Plants are, like animals, subject to injury from outward 
agents, and the wounds produced are more or less inju- 
| rious according to their severity or the nature of the 
plant. In the case of large trees, wounds are injurious 
by exposing the wood to the immediate decomposing 
agency of moisture and other atmospheric conditions. 
The object in such cases is to diminish the surface as 
much as possible, which must be dope by pruning off 
all inequalities with a sharp knife, and then to exclude 
the air by some plaster or covering which will not in- 
jure the tree, but permit the overlapping of the surface 
by the new bark, without any injurious decay. One of 
the best applications is Forsyth’s mixture, consisting 
of one portion of fresh cow-dung, mixed with half the 
quantity of lime-rubbish, the same amount of wood- 
ashes, and one-sixteenth of river-sand finely sifted. A 
powder of wood-ashes mixed with burnt bones, in the 
proportion of one-sixth of the latter to five-sixths of 
the former, is then applied with a dredger till the plas- 
ter is covered, allowing it to remain half an hour to 
absorb the moisture. More powder is then rubbed on 
with the hand, till the surface becomes smooth, Where 
the bark has been knocked off, new wood may be gene- 
rated from the medullary rays, if the surface is pro- 
tected from drought by a suitable covering. In this 
case, however, the alburnum must remain free from 
contact with any strange matter. Trees, again, are 
often injured by rabbits, mice, and other animals. In 
such cases, as they often gnaw round the tree, immedi- 
ate steps must be taken, or the injury will be past 
remedy. Some substance must be applied which the 
auimals will not touch, but which at the same time will 
not injure the tree. An application of soot and sulphur 
mixed with water, in which a small quantity of size 
has been dissolved, is perhaps as good as any. Gas-tar, 
which is sometimes used, is too strong for such a pur- 


Se, 
valva, (vitl’vah,) n. [Fr. vulve, from Lat. volvere, to 
wie) (Anat.) A longitudinal opening between the 
projecting parts of the external organs of generation 
in the female, extending from the mons veneris to the 
erineum, and which is called, also, Fossa magna, 
Bome anatomists mean, by this term, the whole of the 
external genital organs of the female : — mons veneris; 
labia majora, and the cleft or vestibule separating 
them; the clitoris; nymphæ; meatus urinarius; en- 
trance of the vagina; with the hymen or the caruncu- 
læ myrtiformes, fossa navicularis, and fourchette. 
Vulture City, in Arizona Territory, a dist. of Yava- 


pai co. 
Vulture Mine, in Arizona Territory, a dist. of Yava- 
pai co. 


of the fixed stars a velocity has been deduced of 166,072 
geographical miles per second.—III. Fizeau measured 
the velocity of light in a space of a few miles by mak- 
ing it pass between the teeth of a wheel revolving with 
enormous velocity, after travelling the full distance 
and back again. By obverving the distance one of the 
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teeth had moved during the time the ray of light had 
taken for the double journey, he calculated the velocity 
to be 185,000 miles iu u second.—LV. Foucault, assisted 
by Fizean and Breguet, measured the velocity of light 
in the space of four metres. A plane mirror is made to 
rotate several hundred times per second. a beam of 
light is then (after passing through ú system of cross 
wires) allowed to fall on the mirror. [tis reflected by 
this tu a stationary reflector two metres distant, which 
seuds the ray back again, whence it is reflected by the 
revolving mirror back through the original system of 
croas-wires to an eye-piece. Ifthe light reflected from 
the revolving mirror comes back to it so rapidly that 
the revolving mirror has hal no time te move apprecia- 
bly, the first and second images of the cross-wires will 
appear superposed in the eye-picce; but if the revolving 
mirror has been able to move through a sensible angie 
whilst the light has travelled the four metres, the two 
images of the system of wires seen in the eye-piece will 
not coincide, but w.ll be separated to a greater or less 
extent according to the velocity of the mirror. From 
data obtained in this manner, Foucault deduced a ve- 
locity of 191,000 miles per second, — Velocity of sound. 
That sound takes an appreciable time to travel, and 
that it travels with far less velocity than light, is fre- 
quently observed when a man is seen at two or three 
hundred yards distant breaking stones with a hammer 
or beating a carpet. The blow is seen to be given some 
time before the sound is heard. If we stand in the 
centre of an arc of soldiers who fire their rifles simul- 
taneously, we hear a single report; but if we stand at 
one end of the are we hear a “rattle.” The sound of 
the several reports takes longer to reach us according 
as the soldiers are farther off. When an electrical dis- 
charge in the form of a flash of lightning takes place, 
all parts of the course of the flash are traversed sensibly 
atthe same instant. The thunder endures often for sev- 
eral secouds. The thunder produced by the fash when 
Nearest to the earth is heard first, and if any parts of 
the lightning’s path are nearly at the same distance 
from the auditor, the sounds produced at those parts 
will reach his ear at the same time and produce a lond 
crash of sound. With regard to the actual velocity of 
sound in air, it has been observed that an exceedingly 
low sound travels faster than a lesa loud one. Under 
ordinary circumstances the limit of distance at which 
feeble sounds are audible prevents our recognition of 
this. In the arctic regions, where the air is often ex- 
tremely still and homogeneous, sounds can be heard at 
a great distance, and it has been observed that at a 
great distance the report of a cannon is heard before 
the word of command to fire it. No accurate experi- 
ments have been performed to connect the loudness of 
a sound — that is, the amplitude of the vibration with 
the rate of propagation so as to confirm the mathemati- 
eal conclusion that loud sounds should travel faster 
than feeble ones. Within the range of sounds em- 
ployed in music this difference of rate, due to difference 
of loudness, is not apparent, the feeblest audible notes 
occupying their proper place among those of greater 
intensity. 

Venus, n. (Ast.) As has been already mentioned in the 
body of this work, the transit of Venus is of the utmost 
importance to the astronomer, as affording n means of 
estimating the distance of the sun from the earth. We 
owe to Halley the suggestion that the transits of V. 
might thus be utilized. The estimate of the sun's dis- 
tance or parallax, was deduced by Encke from the 
transit of June, 1769. Recently, however, other modes 
of measuring that element led to results so discordant 
with Encke’s estimate, that doubts were thrown on the 
accuracy of the observations made in 1769, and on the 
competence of the observers. The careful examination 
of the matter by the American Prof. Simon Newcombe 
has shown that the cause of the discrepancy is to be 
looked for in a phenomenon due to irradiation, whicl) 
causes a black ligament to appear between the disc of 
V. and the sun's limh near the time of the internal con- 
tacta. The accuracy of the method of observation hav- 
ing been thus reéstablished, astronomers looked hope 
fully to the transits of 1874 and 1882, to afford them a 
new and more accurate estimation of the sun's distance. 
For several months previous to the transit which had 
to take pluce on Dec. 8, 1874, the astronomical forces 
of the world were engaged in the preparations for the 
observation of that transit. It was chiefly desired to 
ascertain at exactly what instant of time the edge of 
the planet V. and the apparent edge of the sun were 
in line from a given point of the earth's surface. This 
alone, by comparison of the time at which the same 
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contact was apparent at other widely distant points, 


would give an important indication, It was further 


desired to measure the cusps or horns formed at given 
periods of the time when the planet should hide a por- 
tion of the edge of the sun; and, further, the distances 
from the edge of the planet to the edge of the sun on 
both sides when the planet should appear to be laid on 
the sun's disk. For all these observations, whose value 
depended on their minute accuracy, not only was clear 
weather necessary, but the presence at all the chosen 
points of men of trained capacity and of instruments 
proven to operate with the greatest conceivable accu- 
racy. At the critical moment of an observation prepared 
with so much care, a cista tee nor, due toa nervous con- 
dition, might incapacitate an observer of the finest ge- 
nius; and if the observations were made in the happiest 
circumstances an error in the record might be irreme- 
disable. Hence the wisdom of making it — the whole ob- 
servation by the photographic process—almost a matter 
of machinery. This interesting transit, which was only 
visible from the eastern countries, has been looked after 
by able observers from every available point, the United 
States having 8 stations, Kugland 10, Russia 25, France 
6, Germany 5, India 4, Italy 3, Australia 2,and Holland 
1. Although the weather was in general rather unfavor- 
able, the American stations at Hobart Town, Nagazaki, 
Campbell Town, Peking, Vledivostock. and Bluff Harbor 
have been partially successful, and on the whole there 
have been secured observations abundantly sufficient 
to materially advance our Knowledge of the solar par- 
allax, The first determination of the sun’s distance, 
computed from observations on the transit of 1874, was 
published in April, 1875, by M. Puiseny,an astronomer 
of the Paris Observatory, from eye observations at 
Peking, China, and the Islands of St. Paul, in the 
Indian Ocean. The result announced for the solar 
parallax is 8,879 seconds, which, if correct, would re- 
duce the distance of the sun to about 91, 00,600 miles, 
(See QUN) The transit of Dec. 6, 1882, was visible from 
the whole of S. America and the Atlantic slope of N. 
America. The next transit of V. will not be until 
2005. 


Vermont’, It has been found interesting, for the 


history of progress, to give here the agricultural and 
financial returns of the 9th census, as items of com- 
parison with the returns of the census of 1880, given 
on page 2446.—Total number of acres of land in farms 
4.528, ; the cash value of farms under cultivation, 
$150,567 exclusive of $5,250,279 of implements and 
machinery nount of wages paid for husbandry during 
sar $4,155.55); total value of farm products 84.647 
of orchard stuffs 8682. 211; of market-gardens $42,- 
225; of lumber, &., $1,238,929. In the same year, the 
value of home manuf. summed up aggregate returns fig- 
uring at $181,258, Of live-stock on farms $23,888,835. The 
enumeration of live stock was : horses 66,015; mules and 
asses 252; milch cows 180,285; working oxen 35,000; 
other cattle 112.741; sheep 580,347; swine 46.315. The 
outturn of farm products gave the following results: 


bhs. 454,703 | Tobacco, 72,671 
“ 73,346 | Hops, 2 
1,649,882 | Maple sugar, 
8,602,430 | Flax 85 
Barley, 117,333 | Wool, 
Buckwheat, 5,096 | Honey, 
Peaseand Beans“ 95,242 Butter, 17,844,396 
Trish potatoes,“ 6,157,428 | Cheese, 4,830,700 
Sweet 2 ee 96| Wax, 5,235 
Clover seed, “ 785 | Hay, tons, 1,025,469 
Grass-seed, „ 4,613 | Wine, gls. 1,038 
Flaxseed, "x 44t Maple molasses, “ 12,023 


Total number of farms in the State 33,827, showing an 
increase of 2,271 over the last decennial returns. The 
percentage of unimproved land under tillage was 32-1 
against 340 in 1860. Turning to matters of finance and 
revenue, we find the State possessing a total assessed 
value $102,548,523 ; of which $80,993,100 represented real 
estate, and the balance personal estate: as against a 
true valuation of both real and personal estate $235,- 
349,553. These figures exhibit an increase since the 
porod of the last census (1860) of: total assessed value 

17,759,918; true value of real and personal estate 


$!12,872,883. Total amount of taxation $2,135,919; of 
which State assessments absorbed $1,177,583; county 
$40,329; municipal $918,007 ; increase over 1860 $1,137,- 
839. Total public State debt (other than national) 
$3,594,700; of which $1,002,500 is funded upon bonds 
in circulation; county debt, secured by bonds (other 
than national), $5,042; total municipal and non-public 
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bonded debt $1,470,094; all other $1,114,064. The ag- 
gregate returns of true population give a capitation of 
330,551; of which 429,615 white, 924 colored, and 14 
Indian. Male citizens arrived at legal age 74,867. Gain 
of population 15,453, or +90 per cent.; of which white 
gain 485 per cent., and colored 30-32 per cent. Of the 
above capitation 283,396 were of American nativity, and 
47,155 of foreign. 

Vertigo, u (Med) A state which comes on without 
premonitory symptoms, and in which it seems that all 
objects are turning round, or that the individual him- 
self is performing n movement of gyration, Associated 
with it are frequently some of the following symptoms: 
flashes of light before the eyes, buzzing in the ears, 
painful sensations in the head, nausea, vomiting, trem- 
bling with cold perspirations, muscular tremors, a full, 
siow,orsmalland frequent pulse,flushing or pallor of the 
face, and cold feet. Giddiness and dizziness are only other 
names for I, although giddiness is commonly applied 
to milder forms. Attacks of it come on in paroxysme, 
usually repeated several times a day, aud lusting from 
a few minutes to a quarter ofan hour. This disease im 
frequently chronic, the chief predisposition to it being 
in middle and advanced age. Childhood is nearly exempt 
from it, an observation in accordance with the well- 
known fact, that children can bear rapid rotatory 
Movement without the induction of giddiness better 
than adults. A plethoric constitution, especially if as- 
sociated with a sedentary mode of life, the so-called 
change of life in women, the debility bronght on by 
exhanstive discharges, and the abuse of spirituous 
liquors, may be regarded as predisposing causes to this 
affection, The direct cause of F. is doubtless an irregu- 
larity of the supply of blood to the brain. Hence any 
condition that occasions either an increase or diniinu- 
tion in the supply of blood, is followed by F. For ex- 
ample, it commonly accompanies diseases of the heart, 
and especially hypertrophy of the left ventricle; it is 
also induced by suppressed hemorrhoids, or other con- 
stant form of discharge or loss of blood. Injuries and 
diseases of the brain, and expecially of the cerebellum, 
are often accompanied by this symptom, and so also are 
diseases of the spleen. Among the most common ex- 
citing causes are intoxication, not only from alcoholic 
drinks, but from narcotics, such as smoking tobacco, 
inhaling carbonic acid gas, or semi-poisoning by bella- 
donna, digitalis, hyoscyamus, Åc., gorging the stomach 
with indigestible food (especially if highly carbonated 
drinks are at the same time taken); unusual move- 
ments or positions of the body, and especially of the 
head, as in seu-voyages, continued stooping, Kc. There 
is a peculiar kind of V. which occurs in dreams. The 
direction of the apparent movement is generally from 
above downwards; dreams of tumbling down stairs 
being, according to Romberg, the most common ; people 
also dream of sinking into the earth, of chasms open- 
ing before them, &c. According to Boerhaave, “F. is 
the most easily cured of all the diseases of the hea 
This statement is too positive; the V. that is caused by 
profuse discharges and exhaustion is curable, while it 
is beyond the aid of treatment when it accompanies 
cerebral disorganization. The treatment of course de- 
pends upon the cause; while in some cases tonics (the 
mineral acids, small doses of nux vomica, quassia, &c.) 
are required, in others. the local abstraction of blood from 
the nape of the neck, cold effusions, &c., are necessary. 
The following rules are, however, generally applicable 
for the treatment of patients subject to giddiness, 
They should avoid violent, continuous, or rotatory ex- 
ercise, abstain from highly nutritious or heating articles 
of diet, and from suppers; they should not indulge in 
much sleep, or in the use of feather-beds, or of warm 
baths. Counter-irritation to the skin by sinapisms, 
foot-baths with mustard, the use of the flesh-brush, 
with cold washing of the body, and the administration 
of cooling laxatives, are to be recommended. (A good 
laxative of this kind is obtained by mixing six drachms 
of sulphate of magnesia [ Epsom salts} with two drachms 
of carbonate of magnesia, and taking a teaspoonful 
three times a day.) When the patient feels the attack 
coming on, Romberg directs that he should “ direct his 
full attention to movement. The patients do this, ina 
measure, of their own accord, by supporting themselves 
firmly with their hands and feet, in order to resist the 
illusory movement, The sense of vision may be em- 
ployed for the same purpose; thus, the F, produced by 
rotatory movement of the body may be suppressed by 
looking steadily at the finger held up to the eye, or by 
turning round in a direction opposite to the previous 
movement.“ , 
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the twenty-third letter of the English alphahet, 
/ 15 a double letter, which in form resembles two 

V's, and belongs chiefly to the Teutonic and Scla- 
vonic tongues. It was not in use among the Greeks, 
Romans, or Hebrews; neither, in the present day, has it 
properlyany place in the Freuch, Italian, Spanish, or Por- 
tuguese. Its English form is derived from the fact of 
the letter v being identical with win the Latin, and in 
the more early form of the Euglish language. It is pro- 
nounced by opening the mouth with a rounding of the 
lips, and a somewhat strong emission of the breath. The 
sound of the French ou in oui, pretty closely resembles 
the English w. In German, the sound of w resembles 
our v, as warm, pronounced varm; while, with them, v 
takes the sound of f. as in von, pronounced fon. When 
w commences a syllable, it is a consonant; but in all 
other positions it is regarded as a vowel, though it has 
no vocal power unless accompanied by one of the proper 
vowels. At the end of words, w, when preceded by a or 
o, is often silent. It is also silent when it precedes r, 
as iu wrath, wreck, wrist, &c. When followed by h, it is 
always aspirated, as in when, whence, whether. As an 
abbreviation, W. stands for Wrst. 

Waag, (ru,) a large river of Hungary, rising in the Car- 
pathian Mountains, and after a course of 200 in., joining 
the Danube at Komorn. 

(Camb). In Denmark and Norway, a weight of 39 Ibs, 
son five-eighths; and in Sweden, a weight of 12314 lbs. 
of tin. 

Wabash, (waw’bash,) a river of Indiana and Tlinois, 
rises iu Mercer co., Ohio, and flows first N.W. to Hun- 
tington co, then W.S.W. to Vigo co., from which point 
it continues W., forming the boundary between In- 
diana and Illinois, and enters the Ohio river near Shaw- 
neetown, Gallatin co., Ilinois, Lat. 379 50’ N., Lon. 88° 
W. It is 550 m. long, and is navigable for steamboats, 
in high water, 300 in. The Wabash and Erie Canal fol- 
lows the course of W. River for 180 m., from Hunting- 
ton to Terre Haute. 

Wa’bash, in I/ nis, an E S. E. co., bordering on Indi- 
ana; area, 110 sq. m. Rivers. Wabash, and Boupas 
Creek. Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cup. Mt. Carmel. 

A township of Clark county.—A township of Wabash 
county. 

Wabash, in Indiana, a N. E. county; area, 420 sq. m. 
Rivers. Eel, Salamonie and Wabash. Surface. Diver- 
sified; scl. fertile. Cip. Wabash.—A township of Ad- 
aims connty.—A township of Fountain connty.—A town- 
ship of Gibson county.—A township of Jay county.—A 
township of Parke county.—A township of Tippecanoe 
county.—A flourishing post-village and township, cap- 
ital of Wabash county, 90 miles north-northeast of 
Indianapolis. 

Wabash, in Ohio, a flourishing township of Darke 
county. 

Wa'bashaw, in Minnesota, a S. E. county; area. 525 
gqnare miles. Rivers. Mississippi and Zumbro. Lake 
Pepin borders it on the N. Surface, undulating: soil, 
very fertile. Cup. Wabashaw.—A post-town, cap. of the 
above county, on the Mississippi, 75 miles E.S. E. of 
St. Paul. 

Wabaun’'see, in Kansas. a N.E. county; area, 880 sq. 
miles. Rirers. Kansas River and Mill Creek. Sur- 
Jace, undulating; sod, fertile. Cup. Wabaunsee.—A 

t-village, capital of the above county, on the Kansas 
river, 13 miles E. of Munhattan. 

Wabble, (/.) v.n. [A. S. waprlian, to wabble; 
Icel. vappa, to move the feet with difficulty.) To move 
staggeringly from one side to the other, as a spinning- 
top when abont to fall ;— expressed of a revolving or 
whirling body. 

—n. A hobble; a staggering, unequal motion. 

Wab’bling, a. Having un irregular motion backward 
and forward, likea revolving body. 

Wac'camaw, a river of N. Carolina, rises in Bladen 
co., and flowing R.W., unites with the Great Pedee at 
Georgetown, S. C., to form an æstuary called Winyaw 


Bay. 
—Á Jeownalilp of Brupswick county.—A township of 
Georgetown co. 
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Wachusett, (waw-chu’st,) in Massachusetts, n moun- 
tain in Worcester co., 2,000 feet high. 

Wa’eo, in Teras, a post-village, cap. of McLennan co. 

WaIcon da, in Oregon, a prec. of Marion co. 

Waco'nia, in Minnesota, a post-village and township 
of Carver co., abt. 11 m. N.W. of Chaska. 

Wacon'sta, in Iowa, a twp. of Humboldt co. 


county. 

Waco'ta, in Minnesota, a twp. of Goodhue co. 

Wad, (wod,) n. (Ger. watte = A. S. wed, clothing, from 
Sansk. ve, to weave.) A little mass of some soft or flex- 
ible material, such as hay, straw, tow, paper, or onkum, 
used for stopping the charge of powder in a gun, and 
pressing it close to the shot, or for keeping the powder 
and shot close; — sometimes called wadding.— A little 
mass, tuft, or bundle, as of hay or tow. 

—v. a. To form into a wad or wadding; as, to wad cotton. 
To insert a wad or wadding into, as a gun. — To stuff 
or pad with some soft substance or wadding, as cotton, 
K.; as, to wad a coat. 

Wad, Wadd, n. (in.) A term used to denote various 
mixtures of different oxides of manganese, which can- 
not be always considered as distinct species, or as hav- 


ing a very definite chemical composition. 

Wa'day, Wavy, BGO. or BorGoo, a country in the 
interior of Afric: . of the Great Desert, and E. of Dar- 
four. It is said to bea larger territory than Darfour, 
and to excel it also in fertility and in abundance of 
water; but as the country has not yet been visited by 
any European, nothing of it is accurately known. 

Wad'dam, in Illinois, a township of Stephenson 
county. 

w. Ing. (-.) n. A wad, or any soft, pliable enb- 
‘stance suitable for the making of wads; materiai for 
ramming down above the charge of muzzle-loading fire- 
arms.— A spongy web, as of cotton or other flocculent 
material, used for stuffing or padding varions parts of 
ladies’ dresses, men’s over-coats, pelisses, &c. 

Waddington. in V. York, a post- vill. of St. Lawrence 
co., 18 m. E. N. E. of Ogdensburg, 

Waddle, (wod'dl,) v.a. [Corrupted from D. waggelen, 
to stagger, totter.) To move or sway from side to side 
in walking; to deviate to one side and the other; to 
vacillate in one’s gait; to shamble or shuffle, or move 
clumsily and totteringly along; as, a duck waddles. 

r. a. To trample or tread down, as grass, by walking 
through it. 

Wad dler. n. One who, or that which. waddles. 

Wade, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, an American jurist and 
statesman, B. at West Springfield, Mass., 1800, of a 
family in very poor circumstances. After following the 
occupations of drover and school teacher, diligently 
educating himself at every spare moment, he entered 
upon the study of the law, and at the age of 28 was al- 
mitted to the bar, and in the course attained a high 
reputation, In 1837, and again in 1841, he was elected 
State Senator; in 1847 Judge of the Third Judicial Dis- 
trict of Ohio; and in March, 1851, was returned to the 
U. 8. Senate from Ohio by the Whig party, and re- 
elected in 1857 und in 1863 by the Republicans. During 
this period, and during the Civil War itself, Mr. W. 
bore an active part in public affairs, serving as Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and Acting Vice-President of the U. 
States, and had the issue of the impeachment trial ter- 
minated in President Johnson's conviction, the senator 
would have been ez-officio President of the U. States, 
He received a large number of votes for Vice-President 


at the Chicago Convention of 1868, but at the formal 
ballot Mr. Colfax hada small majority. Since 1869 Mr. 
W. has not held office, and has taken no prominent 
part in public affairs, except to serve as Commissioner 
of the Government to an Domingo in 1871. p 1878. 
Wade, v.a. [A. S. wadan, to wade; D. waden, to ford, 
wade.) To walk or go through water, touching the bot- 
tom with the feet; to goor walk through any substance 
that yields to the feet ;—often assuming an active form 
by the ellipsis of through; as, she waded through the 
mire. — To move or pass with labor or difficulty, or pro- 
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ceed slowly and hesttatingly among things or circum 
stances of an obstructive or embarrassing character ; as, 
he has waded through his worst difficulties. 

—v. n. To pass or cross by walking in or through a liquid 
or slushy substance; as, a brook to be over, 

Wade. in Ilinois, a twp. of Jasper co. 

Wade, in Maine, a plantation of Aroostook co. 


Wacoochee, in Alabama, a township of Lee Wader. n. The person who, or thing which, wades. 


(Zoil.) A wading-bird. See GRALLATORES, 

Wader borough, in Kentucky, a prec. of Callaway 
co. ; pop. 1,148. 

Wadesborough, in North Carolina, a vil- 
lage, capital of Anson county, 120 miles NW. of 

leigh. 

Wad’ham’s Mills, in New Fork, a post-village of 
Essex co., abt. 10 m. E. of Elizabethtown. 

Wad’-hook, n. A hook or screw to extract wadding 
from a gun or fire-arm. 

Wad'ing-bird, n. (Zo#l) See GRALLATORES. 

Wading River, in Nrw Jersey, flows into Little Egg 
Harbor River from Burlington co. 

Wading River, in N. York, a post-vill. of Suffolk co, 

Wad'ley’s Falls, in New Hampshire, a post - village, 
of Strafford co., 36 m. E. of Concord. 

Wadma'an’s Island, in S. Carolina, a township 
of Colleton dist. 

Wadsworth, in Nrrada, a vill, of Washoe co. 

Wadsworth, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 

Medina co., 12 m. S.E. of Medina. 

Waeg, (rag. (Camb,) At Antwerp, a quantity of 
coal 150 lbs, weight. 

Wa fer, n. [Low Sax. wafel, a wafer, from Ger. wabe = 
Lat. favus, a honeycomb.) A thin cake, as of bread or 
dough; especially, the bread given in the Roman Cath- 
olic celebration of the Eucharist; as, a consecrated wa- 
Jer.—A thin, adhesive disc for securing letters, or stick- 
ing papers together. — Wa fer-cake, a sweet cake of ex- 
treme thinness, 

v. a. To seal or close with a wafer, as a letter. 

Waffle, (/ /i.) n. [L. Ger. and D. waf-l.) A thin cake 
baked hard and rolled, or a soft indeuted cake baked in 
an iron utensil on coals. 

Waf fle-iron, n. A utensil for baking waffles. 

Walt, v.a. Sw. Goth. weefta = Ger. weben, to wenve.] 
To impel by a waving motion; to convey through water 
or nir; to bear throngh a fluid or buoyant medium; as, 
fair winds wafted them across the ocean; to waft a sigh. 

—v.n. To float; to be moved or to pass in a buoyant 
medinm. 

—n. (Naut.) A signal displayed from a ship's stern, by 
hoisting an ensign furled in a roll, to the head of the 
staff. — An unpleasant aroma; as, a waft of stench. 

Wattage, n. Transportation or conveyance through a 
buoyant medium, as air or water. 

Waft'er, n. One who, or that which, wafts.—A passage. 
boat. 

Wag, r. a. [A. S. wagian ; Ger. bewegen, to stir, move.] 
To move one way nnd the other with quick turns; to 
move a little way, and then turn the other way; to move 
lightly from side to side, or to and fro; to move vibrat- 
ingly; to shake slightly; as, to wag the head, a dog 
wags his tail. 

—v.n. To move lightly, or with quick turns, from side 
to side; to swing; to vibrate: as, the wagging of a 
straw. — To stir; to move quickly;—used in a collo- 
quial and humorous sense; as, “ See, qnoth he, how the 
world wags.” (Shaks.)—To pack off; to go frem; to 
depart; as, let him wag. 

—n, A. S. wegan, to deceive, illude.] A droll; a man fall 
of jocular humor; one full of merry frolicsome tricks; 
one who cuts jokes at the expense of others; a banterer; 

a wit; asly humorist; as,a prig affords fine sport toa 


wag. 

Wage, (vah'je) (Camb.) In Germany, a weight of va- 
rious extent ranging from 4514 to 135 lbs., according to 
locality and custom. 

Wage, (wiij,)v.a. (A. S. wigan.) To carry on, as a war, 
or hostilities; to engage in, as a contest, as if by pledge 
previously given.—To stake; to pledge; to bet; to lay; 
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to risk; to wager; to risk on the event of a contest; as, Wag’ram, a village of Lower Austria, on the river 
to wage a dollar on the game. Rossbach, 10 m. from Vienna. It was the scene of a bat- 


WAKE 


or broken-down man, stationed in the waist of a ship 
of war. — Dana. 
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To wage battle, to give gage or security for joining in 
the duellum, or combat. (Burrill.) — To wage one's law. 
See Compurcation. 

Wage, n. Puy; hire; compensation; meed; reward; 
recompense; stipend; stipulated payment for services 

rformed ; as, a day's wage; — used almost invariably 

n the plural. — See WAGES. 

Wager, (wijir),n. [Ee gageure, from gage, a pledge, 
a token.) A bet; a stake; a pledge; a gage; that which 
is laid, deposited, risked, or hazarded on the result of a 
contest, or some moot question; as, to make a wager.— 
The subject of a bet or wager; as, “ Their ruin was the 
wager of the other's contention.” — Sidney. 

(Law.) A contract by which two parties or more agree 
that a certain sum of money, or other thing, shall be 
paid or delivered to one of them, on the occurreuce or 
non - occurrence of a certain event. Wagers were valid 
contracts at common law, and the amount won could be 
recovered in a court of law, unless the wager operated 
as an incitement to breach of the peace or of morality, 
or was contra bonos mores, or affected the feelings or iun- 
teresta of a third party, or disturbed the peace of soci- 
ety. In this country the law and decisions of courts in 
matters of wagers in the several States are much at vari- 
ance. It is doubtful, however, whether an action by a 
winuer of a mere wager or bet aguinst a loser would be 
now sustained in any court. 

Wager-policy. (Law.) A policy made when the insured 
has no iusurable interest. It has nothing in common 
with insurance but the name and form. It is usually in 
euch terms as to preclude the necessity of inquiring into 
the interest of the insured, as “interest or no interest,” 
or “ without further proof of interest than the policy.” 
Such contracts, being against the policy of the law, are 
void. (Bouvier.)— Wager of battle. See BATTLE. 

—v.a. To lay or stake, as a wager or bet; to risk or haz- 
ard on the issue of a contest, or on some question that 
is to be decided, or on some casualty ; as, to wager a 
heavy sum of money. 

Dr. n. To lay a wager or stake; to make a bet. 

Wa'gerer. n. One who wagers or luys a bet; a bettor. 
ages, (wd'jiz,) n. (Plural in termination, but singu- 
lar in signification.) [Norm. gazez, gages, sureties, wages. | 
That which is covenunted to be paid for work done; 
hire; reward; that which is paid or stipulated for ser- 
vices ; price paid for labor ; the return made or compen- 
sation paid to those engaged to perform any kind of 
labor or service by their employers ; recompense ; fruit; 
that which is given in return; — the term is commonly 
applied to the payment of manual or mechanical labor, 
other than that performed by the more educated classes, 
to which the word salary bears reference. 

Wag gery, n. [From wag.) Tricks of a wag; mischiev- 
ous frulic or merriment; sportive trick or gayety ; ban- 
ter, or good-humored.sarcasm ; jocoseness ; pleasantry. 

Wag'gish,a. Like a wag; roguish or mischievous in 
sport, merriment, or pleasantry; good-humored, jocu- 
lar, or frolicsome; as, a waggish boy.— Done in wag- 
gery or frolic; made for sport or mischievous pleus- 
antry ; as, a waggish trick. 

Wag’ gishly, adv. In a waggish or frolicsome manner. 

Wag'gishness, n. Quality of being waggish. 

Waggle, (wd) v. v. ¶ Du. waggelen; Ger. wackeln.) 
To waddle; to oscillate from side to side in walking; 
as, a waggling motion. 

—v. a. To wag, or move one way and the other; as, a dog 


les his tail. 

Wag ner, RICHARD, a German composer, n. at Leipsic, 
1813, received his education in Dresden and at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic. Atan early age he began to write 
for the lyrical stage, and was appointed musical direc- 
tor of the Royal Theatre at Dresden, where several of 
his operas, particularly Rienzi, Der Fliegende Holliinder, 
Tannhäuser, and Lohengrin, were produced. Professing 
liberal principles, he became involved in the political 
troubles of Saxony in 1848, and being compelled to flee, 
took refuge at Zurich. Ile has contributed to the musi- 
cal literature of the day, and his wsthetic opinions, as 
well as the merits of his operas, have become the sub- 
jects of controversy; one party representing him as a 
musical reformer of great and original genins, and the 
other as a visionary f his notions, His operas, founded 
upon the myths of the Nibelungenring, were produced 
in Bayreuth in 1876 (where he founded, in 1878, a great 
musical school) ; consisting uf Das Rheingold, Die Walk- 
tire, Siegfried, and Die Gitterdinmvrung. Pursifal was 

3 at Bayreuth, 1882. D. at Venice, Feb. 13, 1883. 

agon, Waggon, n. [A.S ven, wenn; Du. and 
Ger. wagen] A four-wheeled vehicle, usually drawn by 
horses ; — especially, one used fur the carriage of freight 
or heavy goods or substances; as, a covered wagon.— In 
England, « freight-car on a line of railroad. 

—v. a. To convey or transport in a wagon. 

—v. n. To practise the carrying uf goods or commodities 
in a wagon; as, he wagons between the coast und some 
of the interior towns, 

Wag'onage, Wag’gonage, n. Money paid for con- 
veyance in a wagon, 

Wag’on-boiler, n. (Mach.) A low-pressure boiler of 
wagon-like a oe with arched top and incurvated sides. 

Wagoner, Waggoner, n. [A. S. wagnere.] The 
driver of a wagon; a teumster; as, a jolly wagoner. 

(Astron.) Same as CHARLES’S WAN, q. v. 

Wagoner, in South Carolina, a township of Oconee 
county. 

Wag’onful, n.; pl. Waconruts. As much as will fill 
A wagon; a wagon-load. 

Wag'omtown. in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Ches- 
ter co., 62 m. E.8.E. of Harrisburg. 
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tle between the Austrians and the French, July 5 and 6, 


1809, in which the former were defeated. 

Wag’tail,n. (Zuul.) Tue common name of the genus 
Motacilla,compri- 
sing European 
species of insesso- 
rial birds belong- 
ing to the Sylvi- 
colidz or Warbler 
family. These 
birds are to be 
seen wherever 
there are shallow 
springs and run- 
ning waters; aud 
they mare easily 
distinguished by 
their brisk and 
lively motions, as 
well as by the 
fre: t length of their tails, which they jerk up and down 

santly, from which circumstance they derive their 
name. They are handsome and sprightly birds, espe- 
cially the White W.or Dish-washer (Mocalilla alba), the 
Lavandiére of the French (Fig. 2595), which is about 
7 inches in length. 

Waha’bees, or Wananites, a Mohammedan reforming 
sect, founded by Abd-el-Wahab, in Yemen, about 1749; 
which seeks to purge away the innovations and corrup- 
tious introduced in the course of ages, and to bring back 
the doctrines und observances of Islam to the literal 
precepts of the Koran. They made a successful cam- 
puigu against Ghaleb, the Grand Sheik of Mecca, in 1792 
and 1793; and totally destroyed a Turkish army sent 
against them in 1801. They took Mecca and Medina in 
1803, conquered the greater part of Arabia, and overran 
Syria. ehemet Ali sent an army against them, which 
they defeated near Medina, in 1812. Tne W., defeated at 
Zohran, were victorious at Brissel in 1815, when peace 
was concluded. Ibrahim Pusha made war on them in 
1816, and after an obstinate resistance, drove them into 
Derayeh in 1818, which he took in Dec., and sent Abdul- 
lah, their chief, and several of his family. to Constanti- 
nople, where they were beheaded, The greater part of 
the territories conquered by the Wahabees fell ander 
the authority of the Pasha of Egypt; but they gave 
much trouble, by fomenting insurrections in 1827, 1834, 
1838, and 1839; and are still now dominant throughout 
the greater part of Arabia, 

Wahkia’cum, or WAKIACUM, in Washington Terri- 
tory, a S. W. co., bordering on the Columbia River; area, 

a: m. (wp. Cathlamet. Ip. abt. 100. 
hkou'sa, in Jowa, a township of Webster 
county. 

Wahlahgas, or ALLAGASH River, in Maine, has its 
origin in a chain of lakes in Piscataquis co., and flow- 
ing N., enters the Walloostook River near its junction 
with the St. François. 

Waif, (wåf,) n. [Norm. Fr. weif; L. Lat. wayfium.) 
A stray ; that which is found without an owner, or that 
which is come across, as it were, by chance. 

Wail, v. a. [Icel. velur, lamentation; W. wylaw, to 
weep, wail.) To cry out in sorrow or lamentation for; 
to moan; to bewuil; to grieve over. 


Fig. 2595. = WHITE WAGTAIL. 


u. n. To utter a loud voice of sorrow; to weep; to ex- 


press sorrow audibly: to moan; as, a wailing cry. 


—n. A loud cry of sorrow or lamentation; violent ex- 


pression of grief. 

Weare n. One who wails or expresses loud lamen- 
tation. 

Wailing, n. Loud cries of sorrow; deep lamentation. 

Wailingly, adv. With wailing or loud lamentation. 

Wain, n. Px. 8. on.] A wagon, or four-wheeled car- 
riage for the transportation of goods, or for carrying 
grain, hay, &c. ; as, To glean the fallings of the loaded 
wain.” — Dryden. 

(Astron.) See CHARLES’s WAIN. 

Wain'scot, n. [D. wagenschot.] (Arch.) A name 
given to boards serving to line the internal walls of an 
apartment, staircase, &c. W. is usually made in panels, 
to serve instead of hangings, wall-paper, &c. 

—v.a. To line with boards, as a hall, staircase, or apart- 
ment; to line with panelling, or as if with panel-work ; 
as, a wainscotled chamber. 

Wain’scotting, n. Wainscot, or the material used 
in its construction; also, the act of covering or lining 
walls with boards in panels. 

Wair,n. (Carp.) A piece of plank two yards long and 
a foot broad, 

Waist, n. [W. gwarg, the place where the girdle is 
tied.] That part of the human frame which is imme- 
diately below the ribs or thorax; or, the small part of 
the body between the thorax and the hips. 

(Naut.) That part of a ship’s upper deck which is 
between the fore and main-masts, or between the quar- 
ter-deck and forecastle; as, the boarders were stationed 
in the waist. 

Waist’band, n. The band or upper part of breeches, 
pantaloons, trowsers, or drawers, which encompasses 
the waist.—A sash worn round a lady's waist. 

Waist’cloth, n. A cotton wrapper worn about the 
waist by the natives of India. 

(Naut.) A covering for hammocks, made of canvas 
or tarpaulin, and stowed on a ship’s gangways, between 
the quarter-deck and the forecastle. 

Waistcoat, (pron. colloq. wes/kut.) A vest; a short 
coat or gurment for men, extending no lower than the 
hips, and covering the waist. 

Waist’er, n. (Naut.) A seaman, usually a green hand 
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Wait, v. n. [Fr. guetter; It. guatare. akin to D. and 
Prov. Ger. wachten, to watch.) To stay or rest in ex- 
pectation; to stop or remain stationary, till the arrival 
of some person or event; to stay proceedings, or sus- 
pend any business, in expectation of some person, event, 
or the arrival of sume propitious or suitable time; not 
to depart ; to continue by reason of hindrance; as, I can- 
not bear to wait. — To lie in ambush, as un enemy. 

To wait on or upon. (1.) To attend, as a menial or ser- 
vitor; to perform persoual services for. (2.) To go to 
see: to visit ceremoniously or on business; as, when 
shall I have the pleasure of waiting upon you? (3.) To 
follow, us an issue; to await; as, ruin waits on such folly. 

To await; to rest or remain stationary in expec- 
tation of the arrival of; to stay for.— To attend on; to 
accompany ceremoniously or as a mark of respect. (n.) 

—n. A watching; ambush; as, to lie in wait for one. 

—pl. Itinerant musicians or singers who perform Christ- 
mas carols at night or in the early morning. 

To lay in wait, to form an ambuscade.— To lie in watt, 
to hide in ambush ; to lie perdu in order to take a per- 
son or party by surprise ;— hence, to make insidious 
attempts to insnare. 

Wait/er, n. One who waits; particularly, a servant who 
waits in a house of public entertainment; an attendant; 
a domestic in waiting. — A server or salver; a tray, as 
that on which tea-equipage is carried, or the like. 

Waiting, a. An epithet applied to one who waits. 

—n. Act of staying in expectation or attendance. 

Waiting-maid, Wait‘ing-woman, n. An 
upper servant who attends a lady. 

Wait ress, n. A female attendant in a public-room, 
or at an hotel or like place of entertainment. 

Waits field, in Vermont, a post-township of Washing- 
ton co., 12 m. S. W. of Montpelier. 

Wait’zen, a town of Hungary, on a bend of the Danube, 
21 m. N. of Pesth; . 13,000. è 

Waive, n. (Eng. Law.) A woman beyond the pale of 
legal protection.—A female outlaw. á 

Waive, v.a. (0. Fr. guesrar, to give over; probably 
from O. Ger. werfan = A. S. werpan.] To relinquish ; 
to forego ; not to insist on or claim; to defer for the pres- 
ent; as, to waive one's decision.—To reject ; to discard ; 
to forsake; to cast off. 

(Law.) To relinquish voluntarily, as a right which 
May or may not be enforced at one’s option. 

Waiver, u. (Law.) A declining to accept or avail 
one’s self of something, as an estate, or of irregularities 
in legal proceedings. 

Wai'wode, Vaivode, Way wode, n. In the Turk- 
ish empire, the governor of a small province or city. 

Wake, v. n. (imp. and pp. WAKED, (wdkt.) 105 8. 
wacian; D. waken; Ger. wachen ; Dan. sage) o be 
awake; to continue awake; to watch; not to sleep: as, 
“She praying still, did wake, and waking did lament.” 
(Spenser. To be roused from sleep; to be awakened; to 
cease from sleep; us, lest one should sleep, and never 
wake. — To sit up during the time usually devoted to 
sleep; to revel in the small bours.—To be excited from 
a quiescent or torpid state; to be excited, or stirred or 
roused up; to be alive or active; to have the faculties 
put in motion; as, his passions waked from slumber, 


—v.a. To rouse from sleep or repose ; as, be good enough 


to wake me early. To excite or arouse; to start into 
life, action, or motion; as, beauty wakes the soul to ad- 
miration. — To reanimate; to revive; to bring to life 
again, as if from the state of death. 

“To second life waked in the renovation of the just.” Ailton. 

To watch with at night; as, to wake a corpse. 

—n. Act of waking, or of being awaked: as, give me a 
wake in the morning. — State of holding vigils, espe- 
cially for solemn or festive purposes. — Hence, specifi- 
cally, the revel or festival held in country parishes, in 
England, on the anniversary of the day of dedication of 
the church; or, frequently on the day of the saint to 
whom the church was dedicated. In Ireland, it is called 
the patron day ; as, a village wake. — Hence, also, the 
sitting up, or watching, of persons with a dead body, as 
extensively practised in Ireland. — The track left by a 
ship in passing through the water; hence, metaphori- 
cally, in the train of; as, he followed in his patron’s wake. 

In the wake of immediately following or coming after; 
as, he moves in the wake of his predecessor in office. 

Wake, in N. Carolina, a central co.; area, 950 sq. m. 
Rivers. Little and Neuse. Surface, hilly; sotl, gener- 
ally fertile. Min. Granite and plumbago. Cap. Raleigh. 
Pop. abt. 30,000. 

Wakefield, (waik'feeld,) a town of England, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, 9 m. from Leeds. It is one 
of the greatest corn-markets in England. . 38,000. 

Wakefield, in Maryland,a post-village of ll co., 
68 m. N.N.W. of Annapolis. 

Wakefield, in Minnesota, a township of Stearns 
county. 

Wakefield, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Carroll co., 35 m. N.E. of Concord. 

Wakefield, in Rhode Island, a post-village of Wash- 
ington co., 30 m. S. W. of Providence. 

Wake Forest, in N. Carolina, a township of Wake 


co. 

Wake'ful, a. Not sleeping; indisposed to slumber; 
vigilant; watchful. 

Wake'fully, adv. In a wakeful or vigilant manner. ` 

Wake’fulness, n. State of being wakeful; indispo- 
sition to sleep; want of slumber; forbearance of sleep 
or repose; watchfulness. 

Wake'man, n.; pl. WAKEMESN. In England, the official 
e of the chief magistrate of the city of Ripon, 
co. Yor! 
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Wakeman. in Ohio, a post-township of Huron 
county 

Wak’en, v. u. anda. Same as AWAKEN, q. v. 

Wakener, (wak'ner,) n. One who, or that which, 
wakene 

Wnak'ening, n. Act of one who wakens; act of ceas- 
ing to sleep. 

Waker. n. One who, or that which, wakes or rouses 
from sleep; a watcher. 

Wakesh' ma, in Michigan, a post-township of Kala- 
mazoo Co.; pop. abt. 658. 

Wak'ing, n. State or time of being awake. 

Wakulla, a river of Floridu, flows into Appalachee 
Bay from Wakulla co. 

—A N.W. co., bordering on Appalachee Bay: area, 576 cg. 
miles. Rivers, Ocklockonnee, St. Mark’s, and Wakulla. 
Surface, diversitied; soil, generally fertile. Cup. St. 
Mark's. 

Wal'cheren, an island of Holland, in the province of 
Zealand, in the German Ocean, at the mouth of the 
Scheldt. It is 11m. long, with a breadth of 10. It is 
very fertile; but it lies low, and would be subjected to in- 
undations from the sea, were it not protected by strong 
dykes. Pop. 50,000, 

Wal chowite. u. (Min) A mineral resin, met with 
in rounded translucent masses, in the brown-coal of 
Walehow, in Moravia, 

Walcott, in Minnesota, a village and township of Rice 
Co. abt. 5 m. S. of Faribault, pop, abt. 500, 

Wald, n. (A. S. and Ger.] A forest; — used as a termi- 
nation in German names; as, the Böhmerwald, i.e., 

Forest. 
n of Switzerland, 18 m. from Zurich. Manuf. 
Cotton-spinning and iron goods, 7%. 4.577. 
Waldeck, (// w former principality of N. W. Ger- 
many, consisting of two counties, Waldeck and Pyr- 
now bel ing to the German Empire; Lat. be- 
tween 510° and 519 30' N., Lon between s9 50’ and 9° 117 
E.: area, 461 sy m. The country is hilly, but fertile. 
A third of the surface is covered with forests, and cattle- 
rearing is extensive. Cup. Arolsen. Pop 50,807. 

Waldemar I., called the Great, king of Denmark, B. 
1131, succeeded Eric V., 1147. His reign was illustrated 
by expeditions against the pirates of the Bultic, and he 
compelled Magnus VI., king of Norway, to sign a humili- 
ating treaty; b. 1181. — WALDEMAR IL, called the Victo- 
rious, younger son of the preceding, succeeded his 
brother, Canute VI, 1202. Ile made many warlike ex- 
peditions into Sweden, Norway, and Germany, created a 
powerful na and revised the laws of his kingdom; p. 
1241.— Warvemar TTI., eldest son of the preceding, was 
regent from 1219 to 1231. — WALDEMAR IV., third son of 
Christopher IL, was in Bavaria at the death of his 
father in 1353. In 1340-4 he recovered part of his 
kingdom by force of arms, and obtained some further 
successes against Sweden in 1353 and 1357; eventually, 
however, he was glad to obtain peace by making some 
sacrifices; D. 1 

Walden, in iin is. a township of Stephenson co. 

Walden, in New York, a post-villuge of Orange co., 90 
m. S.W. of Albany. 

Walden, in Vermont, a post-town and township of Cal- 
edouia co.. 22 m. N. N. E. of Montpelier, 

Walden’s, in Alabama, a township of Calhoun 
county, 

Walden’ses, or Vaupots, n. pl. ( Eccl. Hist.) A sect said 
to have derived their name from Peter Waldo,a merchant 
ot Lyons, who practised what he regarded as the pure 
doctrine of the Scriptures about 1180. His views spread 
through France, Italy, and Bohemian, and his adherents 
became especially numerous in Provence, and in the val- 
leys of Piedmont. They were condemned by the Synod 
of Tarragona, in 1242. and a large number of them were 
put to death. Those living in the valleys suffered esp 
cially from persecution, and under Sixtus IV. a crus 
was preached against them. The persecutions of the 
W of Piedmont continued with bat rare interruption 
till about the middle of the [8th century, and it was only 
in 1848 that dinia granted them full religions and ec- 
clesiastical liberty and equality of civil and political 
rights with the Roman Catholics. Until that time they 
were confined to 3 retired valleys of the Cottian Alps, 
Lucerne, Perosa, and Sin Martino, but since 1848 they 
have organized new congregations in other towns of 
Sardinia, and since 1858 in all parts of Italy. Their re- 
ligions doctrines are similar to those of the Reformed 
churches, They recognize the Bible as their only rule 
of faith, and agree with the Calvinists in regard to the 
Lord's Supper, but have not adopted the doctrine of ab- 
solute predestination. Every congregation has a con- 
sistory composed of the minister, an elder, and a dea 
Above these consistories is placed the supreme cor 
tory, called the Tuble, and composed of 3 clergymen and 
2 laymen. 

Waldo, Peter. See WALDENSES. 

Waldo, in Maine. a 8. county. bordering on the Pe- 
nobscut Bay and River; area, 800 square miles. Sur- 
Jace, undulating; sil, moderately fertile. It contains 
a number of excellent harbors. (hp. Belfast—A post- 
town and township of the above county, 35 m. N.E. of 
Augusta. 

Wal do, in Ohio, a post- village and township of Marion 
eo, 36 m. N W. of Columbus. 

Waldo, in Oregon. n post-vill. and precinct of Josephine 

n. N E. of Crescent City, California. 


‘ 
Wri doborough, in Minz, u post-town and port of 
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lobed or divided radical leaves, and yellow flowers. W. 
Jragarundes, the Dry Strawberry, is a handsome plant, 
in hilly woods, found from Canada to Georgia, aud bear- 
ing some resemblance to the strawberry. 

Wald’wick, in Wisconsin, a township of Iowa co.; 

wp. alt. 1,600, 

ale, n. [A. S. walan, marks of stripes or blows.) A 
weal; the mark lett by a rod or whip on animal flesh; 
A streak; a stripe. —A ridge or streak rising on the sur- 
face of cloth; hence, the texture of cloth, 

—pl. (Naut.) Lines of planking in a ship's sides and 
quarters, thicker than the other streaks of plank. They 
occur at points where some extra strength or curvature 
is required. 

—r.a. To mark with wales, weals, or stripes, as by a cane. 

Wales, (wuils.) | Lat. Cambria; Welsh Cymry, the laud 
of the Cymri; Fr. Galles.) A principality of Englaud, 
and in appearance almost a peninsula, being bounded 
N., S. and W. by the St. George's Channel, the Irish 
Bea, and the Bristol Channel, and for a considerable por- 
tion of the E. by the rivers Severn and Dee, and by the 
cos. of Chester, Sula, Hereford, and Monmouth; Lat. be- 
tween 519 23! and 55° 26 N., Lou, between Z 41 and 5° 
15’ W.; area, 7429 sy. m. W. is divided into North W., 
containing the cos. of Anglesea, Carnarvon, Denbigh, 
Flint, Merioneth, and Montgomery ; and South W., con- 
taining the cos. of Brecknock, Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
Glamorgan, Pembroke, and Radnor. W. is by far 
the most mountainous portion of S. Britain; its con- 
tinued ranges, intersected by numerous deep ravines 
and wide-spreading valleys, presenting some of the most 
varied scenery to be found in the whole island, remark- 
able for its rugged and romantic charms. The Cambrian 
runge includes the entire system of Welsh mountains, 
each offshoot receiving a distinct name from the culmi- 
nating point of its range; of these the most celebrated 
are Snowdon, whose peak is 3571 feet above the sea; 
Cader Idris, or “Arthurs Sent,“ 2.900; Plinlimmon, 
2,506; and the Black Forest range. whose culminations 
in the Beacons of Carmarthen and Brecknock are re- 
spectively 2,590 and 2.990 feet. The most important 
rivers of W. ure the ern, Wye, Towy, Conway, Dee, 
and Tivy. The vegetable products are chiefly barley, 
outs, potatoes, and turnips, with small quantities of the 
other grains, and all useful vegetables in abundance; it 
is asa grazing country, however, that the Principality 
is chiefly noted. The minerals of W. are extremely 
abundant; that great source of national wealth and 
prosperity, coal, is ound in 9 of its 12 counties; iron is 
abundant; copper is found in some localities of admirable 
quality; lead is procured in all the N. cos., and silver in 
different places; as, also, limestone, marble, slate (Fig. 
2575), and several valuable clays and loams. Merthyr 
Tydvil, Aberdare, Tredegar, Holy well, Swansenand Wrex- 
hamı are the great manufacturing centres. Woollen has 
long been considered the staple fabric of Welsh manu- 
facture; flannels, stockings, socks, gloves, and hosiery 
generally are among the most important items of this 
nature; linen and cotton cloths, twist, with hardware, 
especially in iron and copper, embrace the leading arti- 
cles of manufacture. — Inhabitants. The Welch bave 
many strange customs aod peculiar superstitions. Toney 
are remarkably fond of poetry and music, and their Jan- 
guage is said to be peculiarly adapted to poetical effu- 
sions. Their ancient language is, however, falling fast 
into disuse throughout the Principality, more especially 
the southern part. Family distinction is held in great 
estimation. The aboriginal Celtic race still inhabit 
some parts of the country. Llewellyn ap Giyffydd was 
the last prince who exerted himself for the indepen- 
dence of Wales. In 1282 he was subdued by Edward I.. 
and fell on the field of battle. From that time, Wales 
has been annexed to the English crown; but the union 
wus not complete till the reign of Henry VILL, when 
the government and laws were formed agreeably to those 
of England. It gives the title of Prince of Wales to the 
heir-apparent of the English throne. P. (1881) 1.217.185 

Wales, in Maine, a township of Kennebec co., 17 m. 
S. W. of Augusta. 

Wales, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township of 
Hampden co., 65 m. W. S. W. of Boston. 

Wales. in Michigun, a post-township of St. Olair co., 
abt. 12 m. W. of Port Huron: pop. abt. 1,206. 

Wales, in New York, a pust-township of Erie co, 22 m. 
ER E. of Buffalo; pop. abt. 2.400. 

Wales, in Utah, a twp. of San Pete co. 

Wal honding, a river of 0%, formed by the junction 
of several forks at Loudonville, in Ashland co., and 
flowing S E. unites with the Tuscarawas at Coshocton 
to form the Muskingum, It is sometimes called Mohic- 
can and White Woman Rirer. 

Walk, (wawk,) v. „. [O. Ger. walagén, to walk.] To 
move onward on the feet; to step slowly along; to ad- 
vance by alternate steps moderately repeated, as ani- 
mals; to move with the slowest pace, as a horse; to 
move by steps or paces without running, trotting, can- 
tering, or galloping. — To move or go on the feet for ex- 
ercise or amusement; as, he walls out daily. — To go 
about or abroad in an unquiet manner; tostir restlessly 
to and fro; to appear as x spectre or a somnambulist. 

In a scriptural sense, to live and act or behave; as, she 
walks in the ways of grace. — To depart; to move off; 
to go from; as, he was made to walk about his business, 

Ta walk, to enter, as a house.— Walking-papers, walk- 
tng-orders, walking-licket, papers or instructions com- 
manding dismissal or departure. (Collog.) 


entry of Lincoln county, at the mouth of Muscongus -v. a, To peramlbulate; to traverse; to pass throngh or 


kiver, in Muscongus Bay, 65 miles E. N. E. of Port- 
lami 


Waldsteinia, n. (It.) A genns of plants, order 
They are perennial, acaulescent herbs, with 


Mos acete 


upon; as, to walk the streets (an elliptical expression 
for to walk in, or through, the streets). To lead, drive, 
or ride with a slow pace; to cause to walk, step, or 
stride slowly or leisurely ; as, to walk a horse up hill. 
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To walk the plank, a phrase borrowed from the former 
practice of pirates of projecting a plank from the ship's 
side, and compelling such persona as were doomed to 
death to walk off it into the sea; used, figuratively, and 
in the modern sense, to signify the vacating of an office 
under compulsion, 

Act of walking, or of moving on the feet at a slow, 
or not very rapid, pace. — Act of taking pedestri 
ercise; as, a constitutional walk. — Gait; step; 

or mode of walking; method of perambulation; as, a 
man with a wooden leg may be known at a distance by 
his walk.— Length of way or circuit through which one 
walks; or, a place for taking pedestrian exercise or a 
journey on foot; way; road; hence, a range; a place or 
region in which animals may wander and graze: as, a 
shady walk, a walk for sheep. — Hence, regular or fre- 
quented track, or sphere or place of actien; as, it 
opened a boundless walk for his imagination. — De- 
meanor; conduct; line or manner of action or behavior; 
as, the walk of rectitude. Bee SUPPLEMENT. 


Walk’able, a. That may be safely walked on or over. 


Walker. u. One who, ortliat which, walks; apedestrian, 

Walker. Grondk, a celebrated Irish divine, who dis- 
tinguished himself by his gallant defence of London- 
derry, in 1659, against the forces of James IL, till it was 
effectually relieved. He afterwards repaired to London. 
published an account of the siege, and was nominated 
by William III. to the bishopric of Derry; but, continu. 
ing to accompany the army, he was slain at the battle 
of the Boyne, in 1690, 


Walk er, ROBERT JAMES, an American statesman, born 


in Northumberland, Pa. 1501. He was a student at 
the University of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia; grad 
nated there 1519; commenced the practice of law in 
Pittsburg in 1819, and made his first mark in public life 
by placing the name of Gen. Jackson in nomination for 
the Presidency previons to its being suggested in any 
other quarter. In 1826 he removed to Natchez, Miss., 
and in 1835 was elected to the U. S. Senate. Shortly 
after taking his seat in that body. he came in direct col- 
lision with Henry Clay on a public-land question, and 
his able and spirited reply to the great orator was very 
favorably received by the people of the West. He was 
consulted by President Jackson in relation to the pros 
pective acquisition of Texas and California; supported 
the leading measures of President Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration; and afterwards exerted great influence over 
the administration of President Tyler; and was secre- 
tury of the treasury during the Presidency of Mr. Polk, 
1840-1848. At the close of Mr. Polk's term of office, W. 
resumed the practice of law, and did not again take a 
Prominent part in national politics until he was up- 
pointed by President Buchanan, in 1856, to the gover- 
norship of Kansas, a position which he resigned iu con- 
sequence of disugreement with the President. During 
the Civil War, W. resided for some time in Europe, 
where his influence in behalf of this country was very 
ably aud successfully exerted. Ile largely contributed 
to the successful negotiation of the Alaska purchase 
trom Russia. D. Nov. 11, 1569. 

Walker, Wituias, an American adventurer, B. in Nashe 
ville, Tenn., 1824. In July, 1853, he organized an expe 
dition for the conquest of Sonora, Mexico, but was un- 
able to escape the vigilance of the authorities until Oct., 
1553, when he sailed with a number of followers, and 
Janded at La Paz, in Lower California; but thongh rein- 
furced in March, 1854, his party dispersed from want of 

revisions, without accomplishing anything, and IM. 
surrendered himself to the U. S. authorities, was tried 
for the violation of neutrality in May, 1854, and acquit- 
ted. The following year, taking advantage of internal 
troubles in Nicaragua, he started with 62 followers for 
an expedition in that state, for which see FILIBUSTER. 
W. was tried by court-martial in Honduras, and shot, 
Sept. 12, 1560. 

Walk er, in Alebama, a N.W. co.; area, 800 sq. m. It 
is traversed by Mulberry Fork of Black Warrior River. 
Surface, mountainous ; soil, tertile in the valleys. Cup. 
Jasper. Php. abt, 9,000, 

Walker, in Grorgia, a 
anl Tennessee; area 


W. co., bordering on Alabama 

sq.m. Rivers. Chickamauga 
and Chattooga, Surface, mountainous; soil, moderately 
fertile. Min. Stone coal, lead, marble, limestone, and 
gypsum; also numerous mineral springs. Cap. Lafay- 
ette. 

Walker, in Illinois, a township of Hancock co.; pop. 
abt. 2.500. 

Walker, in Indiana, a township of Jasper co.; pop. 
abt. 200.—A township of Rush co. 

Walker, in Kansas, a township of Anderson co.; pop. 
about 5891. 

Walker, in Michigan, a twp. of Kent co.: pop. abt. 1,430. 

Walker, in Jrnnsylcania, a post-township of Centre 
co., 10m. E. of Bellefonte; pop. abt. 2,000.—A township 
of Huntingdon co.; pop. abt. 1,100.—A township of Ju- 
niata co.; pop. abt, 2,200.—A township of McKean co. 

Walker, in Teras, an B. central co.; area, 950 sq. m. 
Rivers. San Jacinto and Trinity. Surface, level; so 
generally fertile. Cup. Huntsville. Pup. abt. 10.000. 

Walker's, in Alabama, ú township of Etowah co.; 
pop. about 524, 

Walker Creek, in Arkansas, a township of Lafayette 


co, 

Walker’s Creek, in Virginia, rises in Wythe co., 
and flowing N.E., enters New River in Giles co.— A 
township of Rockbridge co, = 

Walker’s Lake, in the S.W. of Utah Territory, 30 m. 
long, and 10 brond; Lat. 34° 45’ N., Lon. 118° 20° W. 
Receives the waters of Walker River, but has no outlet. 

Walker's River, in California, rises in Calaveras 
co., and flowing E., falls into Walker's Lake. iu Utah 
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Walk’ersville, in Maryland, a post-village of Fred- 
erick co., SI m. N.W. of Aunapolis. 

Walkersville, in ss,, « village of Shelby co., 
alt. 40 m. S. W of Quincy, Llinois. 

Walkersville, in /enusylrauia, a village of Centre 
co. 100 m. N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Walk'ertom, in /ndiana, a post-village of St. Joseph 
co, 16 m. S.E. of Laporte. 

Walk'ertown, in Pennsylvania, a village of Chester 
co, 23 m. W. of Philadelphia. 

Walk’erville, in /Uinois, a post-township of Greene 
co. 

Walk'ing-stick,n. Astafforstick carried inthe hand 
for sport or amusement in walking; a cane; a rattan, 

(Zoöl.) See Pñ sMIpsg. 

Walk’ing-wheel, n. (ach.) Same as TREAD- 
WHEEL, q. v. 

Wall, CG.) n. [A. S. wull, weall; Lat. vallum, a ram- 
part.) A work or structure of stone, brick, or other 


material, raised to some height, serving to inclose a) 


space, forming a division or partition, supporting super- 
incumbent weights, &., and uffurding a defeuce, shelter, 
or means of security. 

—pl. Fortifications or ramparts in general; defensive 
works; as, to man the wu//« of a fortress, 

To drive or push ta the wall, to bring, drive, or push to 
extremities; to get the advantage of, or mastery over.— 
Ts go to the wall, to be hard driven or pushed by necessi- 
ty; to be the weaker party.— fo lake the wall, to walk on 
the side next the wall; — hence, to take the precedence. 

—r.a. To inclose with a wall, or as if with a wall. — To 


defend by walls, or as if by walls. — To close or till with 


R wall; as, to wall up un aperture or passage. 

Wall, in inis, n twp. ot Ford co. 

Wall, in New Jersey, a township of Monmouth co, on 
the Atlantic, 

Wallace, Sin WILLIAM, a popular Scottish hero, n. in 
Ayrshire, probably abt. 1270. Having slain the son, and 
several of the retainers of the English sheriff of Dun- 
dee, for an insult offered to him, W. fled to the woods, 
and was outlawed, Gathering together a number of 
followers, he drove the English out of Aberdeen, For- 
far, Brechin, and elsewhere, and in 1207 defeated the 
English army at the battle of Stirlingbridge — thus 
liberating his conntry for atime. Revered as the savior 
of the nation, he was chosen one of the command- 
ers-in-chief of the Scottish army, and afterwards guar- 
dian of the kingdom, during the captivity of Baliol. 
He penetrated into England, and ravaged Durham with 
fire and sword. Edward the I., then in Flanders, im- 
mediately hastened home, and marched against W. who 
was defeated. His subsequent history is obscurely nar- 
rated; but he appears to have carried on a guerilla war- 
fare against the English during several years, until at 
length he was basely betrayed, aud executed in Lon- 
don in 1:05. 

Wallace, WiLLIAM Vincent, an Irish composer, k. in 
Waterford, 1514. Born witha passion for music, which 
was early cultivated by his father, a military band-mas- 
ter, he seems to have had an equal passion for travel- 
ling. Having attained considerable skill as a pianist 
and violinist, he set out at the nge of 18 ona long course 
of wanderings, visiting successively Australia, New Zea- 
land, India, and S, America, After a professional tour 
in the U. States, he returned to England, where his first 
opera, Marituna, was produced with great success, 1546. 
This was soon followed by Matilda of Hungary. He 
then visited Vienna and Paris, and for the recovery of 
his health took a long sea-voyage. Iu 1854 he produced 
Lurline, ove of his best works, and also one of the most 
successful. His other works are, The Amber Witch, 
Love's Triumph, and The Deserted Flower, W. was es- 
sentially a melodist, and many songs of great sweetness 
are scattered through his works, and have become popu- 
lar favorites. Among these are his Fireside Song; Go 
thou, Restless Wind ! Sweet and Low; Bird of the Wild 
Wing, &c. Alter w protracted illness at Paris, in 1864- 


| Walla-Walla, a river of Wusnington Tirritury, rises 


Walled Lake, iu Michigan, a pust-villuge of Oakland 
Wallenpau’pack Creek, in Pennsylvania, enters 


Wallenstadt, (Lake of.) (re-, a luke of 


Wallenstein, ALURECHT WENZEL 


WALL 


in rude hardware work. "The trade of the conntry, 
almost as back ward as its agriculture and manufactures, 
is in the hands of Jews, Greeks, aud Armenians, el. 
The Greek church. Cap. Bucharest. Sev Roumanta. 


in Umatilla co., Oregon, and flowing W. N. W., talls into 
the Columbia River at Walla-Walla.— A S. E. co,, bor- 
dering on Oregon and Idaho; area, 5,500 sy. ui. Kivers. 
Columbia, Walla-Walla, Yakima, and Snake or Lewis. 
Pop. abt. 1,600, — A post-town, cup. of the above cu., 
150 m. N.E. of Dalles City, Oregon; pop. abt. 1,00. 


co., 28 m, N.W. of Detroit. 


the Lackawaxen from Wayne co, 

Switzerland, in the cauton of St. Gall, It is 11 w. long. 
with a breadth of from 2 to Y miles, and is connected 
with Lake Zurich by the Linth C 

BIUS, COUNTVON 
WALDSTEIN, (val'len-stine,) the great general of the Im- 
peritlists, in the Thirty Years’ War, u. 1553, of an an- 
cient and wealthy tamily of Bohemia, In his youth he 
repaired to Tudy, where ho studied philosophy, austru- 
nomy, and the sciences then in vogue, and would have 
become an adept iu the abstruse doctrines then so gen- 
erully believed in, had not the condition of his conntry 
called him from the study of the occult sciences to the 
practice of war. As a soldier and leader he gained 
honor and distinction on his first field by defeating the 
Turks, who had penetrated into Hungary. From this 
time he devoted himselt to the service of his country, 
and in afew years rose to be regarded as the most popu- 
Jar aud consummate general in Europe; his vast wealth, 
immense estates, and extraordinary popularity 

him a power and intinence hardly less than sovereign. 
Ile became in a few years the main-stay and support of 
the Imperial cause, and, both alone and in conjunction 
with ‘Lilly, obtained several victories, and more than 
once raised the empire from the verge of ruin by bis 
counsel aud skill as a commander, For these services 
he received the dukedom of Mecklenberg, and immense 
tracts of land both in Bohemia and Hungary. His power 
and his influence, however, procured for bim many ene- 
mies, to whom his sovereign, forgetful of the services he 
bad rendered, lent so willing an ear that W., indignant 
at the coldness of the Emperor, threw up bis commission 
and retired to the privacy of his paternal estates. Hardly 
had W. quitted the court of his ungrateful master 
when the “ Lion of the North,“ as he was called — Gus- 
tavus Adolphus of Sweden —invaded the empire with 
his Protestant army, and carried such defeat and ruin 
into the heart of the Imperial dominions, that the Em- 
peror Ferdinand, seeing his generals slain, his armies 
routed, and a hvugity tve advancing on his capital, was 
compelled to implore W.—the man he had so deeply 
injured — to return, and not only save the empire from 
ruin, but his sovereign from humiliation. Having ob- 
tained his own terms from the weak and ungrateful 
Ferdinand, W. raised his banner, and so much was he 
beloved Dy the suldiery that iu less than seven days he 
bad armed and equipped 50,000 men at bis own cost, 
and, advancing against the successful enemy, drove Gus- 
tavus out of Bavaria, and following him into Saxony, 
forced him at Lützen to hazard a pitched battle, in 
which, though the Imperialists were defeated, the death 
of Gustavus, who fell in the moment of victory, was con- 
sidered an ample equivalent. The death of the Swedish 
king made the rest of the war easy, and by M's vigi 
sance the empire was again saved. Ferdinand, once more 
tirmly seated on bis throne, again became envious of the 
man to whem he owed both lite and crown, and, taking 
oflence at the devotion of Mes officers, accused their 
chief of treason, and issued au order totake him dead or 
alive. Upon this, W. fled with a party of friends to the 
Castle of Egar, where its commander treacherously mur- 
dered him and all his devoted friends, 1634. 


Wallop, (// ½,) v. n. 


r. a. 
— M. 


Wallow, (½%/%%,) v. n. 


Wal 


WALP 


Wallingford, in Vermont, n post-township of Rut 
land co., 62 m. S. S. W. of Moutpelier, 

Wallis’s Island,, the principal of a group in the 8. 
Pacific Ocean, discovered by Captain Wallis iu 1767, sur- 
rouuded by a reet of rocks, Lat. 139 15 S., Lon. 1779 W. 

Wall kill, in New Yoru, a river which rises in Sussex 
co, New Jersey, aud flowing N N.E, enters the Roudout 
iu the E. part of Ulster co., New Vork. — A towuship 
of Orange co, Tt contuns the tlonrishing town ot Mid- 
dletown, abt, 7 m. N.W. of hen, one the most ac- 
tive wud prosperous, of its size, in the State, and the point 
of junction of the N. Y. and Erie and Midland R.R., 
with a pop. of abt. 7,000, and carrying on extensive 
manufactures of saws, nails, hats, leather, &c. Pop. of 
towuship, abt. 13,000. 

Wall-knot, (nót) n. (Naut.) See Kor. 

Walloom scoik River, in Vermont, rises in Bon- 
nington co., and flowing W., euters the Huvsick River 
in Washington co., New York. 

Wal'loons, . pl. (og. A name formerly given to 
that portion of the Belgians who were of Celtic origin, 
and whose language is essentially the French of the 13th 
century. The name is Teutonic, and is etymologically 
allied to Valais, Wales, &c. The “ W. country“ com- 
prised the present provinces of Limburg, Liege, Namur, 
and Luxemburg, and a part of East and West Flanders, 
More than 1,800,000 of the present inhabitants of these 
provinces are mixed Celts, aud speak the W. language. 
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Walloostook’ River, in Maine, formed by the N.W. 


und N.W. branches in Somerset co., aud towing N.E. 
Unites with the St. Francois to form the St. Johu's River. 
A. S. weallan, to boil or bub- 
ble; Ger. wa/len.| To boil with a continued noisy bub- 
bling or heaving of the liquor.—To waddle ; to move in 
a rolling or unwieldy manner.— To gallop; to move at 
a quick pace, by violent exertions. 

To flog; to thrash; to beat or whip soundly ; as, 
to wallop a coalheaver. (Collog.) 

A thick piece or chunk of fat. — A gallop; a rapid 
rolling movement. — A blow or beating. 

(A. S. wealwian, to roll, wal- 
low; Lat. vleo, to roll, tumble.) To roll one’s body 
on the earth, in mire, or on other substances; to tamble 
and roll in water or mire, as cattle or swine. — To live 
or disport one’s self in filthy vice or beastliness; pre- 
ceding in; as, wallowing in sensuality. 


—v.a. To roll or tumble in anything unclean or cor- 


rupting. 
—n. A kind of rolling gait. 
Wallower, n. One who, or that which, wallows. 
lach.) A trundle, 
paper, n. Paper-hangings. See SUPP'T, 
pellitory,n. (Bol.) See PARIETARIA. 

Wall’-pepper, n. (B. A name of Sedum acre. 
See SEDUM. 

Wall-plate, n. (Arch.) A piece of timber placed 
along the top of a wall, to receive the ends of the roof 
timbers, or so placed on a wall as to receive the joists 
of a floor. 


Wall'-rock, n. Granular limestone, used in building 


walls. (U. S.) 


Wall- rue, n. (Bot.) See ASPLENIUM. 


Wall'-sided, a. (N.) With sides nearly perpendic- 
ular, as a ship; — as distinguished from tumbling home, 
Wall-spring, n. A spring of water issuing from 
stratified rocks. 
Pond, in Rhode Island, a village of Provi- 
ce co., 25 m. N.W. of Providence. 
I-Wwort. n. (Bot.) Sve ELDER-wort. 

Wal'ney Island, an island of England, in the N. of 
Lancashire, between Morecambe Bay and the estuary of 
Diu 4m. from Dalton, Ert. 10 m. long, abt. 1 broad, 

> (woll-,)n. LA. S. wul- n, walk-hnutu.] ( Bot.) 

See JUGLANS. — W. Oil. (Chem.) See Srpp'r. 


Walnut, in Ark., a twp. of Phillips co.; pop. abt. 650. 


Walnut. in nis, a post-township of Bureau co., abt. 


llm. N. N. W. of Princeton; pop. abt. 1,200. 
Walnut, in Indiana. a township of Marshall county.— 
A township of Montgomery co. 
Walnut, in wu, a township of Appanoose county.— 


Waller, (wawi'ler,)n. A builder of walls. 
Walier’s, in Kentucky, a township of Union 
county. 


65, he was removed for milder air to the Chateau de Ba- 
genin the Haute-Garonne, and there he died, Oct, 12, 65. 
Wallace, in Arkansas, a township of Independence co. ; 


p. abt. 500. From A. S. weallian, to travel.] 


allace, in Kansas, a W. co. ; 

Wailace, in /nasylrania, a post-township of Chester 
co., alt. 12 m. N.W. of West Chester. 

Wallaceville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Ve- 
mango co., lam, N. of Franklin. 

Wallachia, (u,) (Ger. Wallachet,) one of the 
Danubian provs. (now united under the name of Rowna- 
nia), bordered on the N. by a range of mountains sepa- 
rating it from Transylvania and Moldavia; on the S. bya 
boundary equally majestic, the Danube flowing from W. 
to E, and dividing it from the frontier of Turkey. Lat. 
bet. 45° 40’ and 45° 42’ N., Jon. bet 
Area. Estim. at 25,700 sq. m. Desc. Considerably diver- 
sified. In the north it is mountainous. The central and 
southern parts are less uneven, consisting partly of val- 
leys, fertile and romantic, and partly of plains, exten- 
sive and pleasant. Few countries are more indebted to 
nature, or might carry cultivation toa greater length. 
Comparatively little, however, has been done to correct 
physical detects, The extensive marshes are left un- 
drained, while mountainous tracts ure covered with for- 
ests. Even in the most favored tracts the country ap- 
pears deserted, and hardly ever discovers the trace of 
European culture. The Danube is the principal river. 
The climate is hot and moist in summer, and very cold 
in wiuter. The chief wealth of W. consists in its pas- 
tures, which feed numerous herds of cattle and sheep. 
Forests are extensive, and excellent wool is exported. 


Manuf. Unimportant. Gipsies, who here form no in-| Wallin rd, in Illinois, a post-village of Will co., 


e@eusideralie part of the population, are partly employed 


22° 2 and $80 k. W 


Wallet, (vat.) n. [ 


Walleteer’, n. 


Walling 


Wallingford, in Connecticut, a post-village nud town- 


A bag for carrying the necessaries for ú journey or 
march; a knapsuck; a peddlers pack; a mendicant’s 
receptacle for alms ; also, u paunch or bag-like purse; 
n pocket-book for keeping money about the person, — 
Anything bulging, protuberaut, or swaging; us, wal- 
its of flesh. — Shaks. 
One who carries a wallet; a vagrant ; 
iper. (Collog.) 
eyed, (wawl’id,) a. Having an eye in which the 

iris is of a very light gray color, approaching to white; 
as, a all- ci horse, 

flower, n. (Bot.) See CHEIRANTNUS. 

wuit, n. (Hort.) Fruit ripened by being planted 
nst a wall. 
„n. Actoffortifving or inclosing with a wall. 
—Walls in general, or material tor their construction. 

Walling wax, a composition of wax and tallow, used 
by etchers and engravers to make a bank or wall round 
the edge of a plate, and so form a trough into which the 
acid is poured over the lines incised through the etch- 
ing ground, and which bues in the lines as it lies upon 
the surface. The wax is rendered soft by steeping in 
hot water, and when of the consistency of putty, is stuck | 
round the plate, and allowed to cool and harden, a spout 
being made on one side to carry off the ucid.— Fuirholt, 


ng 


ship of New Haven county, 11 miles N. E. of New 
Haven. : 


100 m. N. E. of Springfield. 
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A post-village and township of Jefferson county.—A 
township of Madison couuty.—A township of Wayne 
county, 

Walnut, in Kansas, a township of Atchison county.-- 
A township of Crawford co. 


Walnut, in Missouri, a township of Adair co. 
Walnut, in Ohio, a township of Fairfield county —A 


township of Gallia county.—A township of Pickaway 
county. 

Walnut Creek, in Kansas, a township of Brown 
county. 

Walnut Creek, in Missouri, a township of Macon 
co.; pop. in 1870, 1,304. 

Walnut Creek, in Ohio, a post-township of Holmes 
co.; pop. in 1870, 1,321. 

Walnut Grove, in California, a post-village of Sac- 
ramento co.. 32 m. 8. of Sacramento. 

Walnut Grove, in Ji/incis, a post-township of Knox 
county., about 14 m. N.E. of Galesburg.—A township 
of McDonough co. 

Walnut Grove, in Kansas, a township of Neosho 
co.; pop. in 1870, 686. 

Walnut Grove, in New Jersey, a post- village of Mor- 
ris co., abt. 6 m, W. N. W. of Morristown, 

Walnut Hill, in /Uinois,a post-village of Marion co., 
12 m. 8.W. of Salem. 

Walnut Lake, in Minnesota, a post-township of Fari- 
bault co., abt. 33 m. 8 E. of Mankato; . abt. 100. 

Wal pole, Six Roserr, (Earl of Oxford.) an English 
statesman, B. at Houghton, 1676. In 1705 he was ap 
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pointed Secretary at War, and, in 1708, he became the 
leader of the Whig party in the House of Commons; 
but when the Tories, under Harley and St. John, ob- 
tained power, W. was, with other members of the Inte 


Whig administration, voted by the Commons to have! 


been guilty of corruption. and ordered to be expelled 
the house. The Whig party, however, strennously snp- 


ported him, and he was re-elected to Parliament, though | 


the house declared the election void. At the accession 
of George I., the Whigs again became the leading party, 
and W. was mule Paymaster-general of the Forces. Dis- 
tingnishing himself by his zeal for the welfare of the 
Hanoverian dynasty, as well as by his able conduct as) 
a politician, he acquired so much consideration, that, 
during the troubles caused by the rebellion of the Pre- 
tender, he was nominated First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 1721 he was up- 
pointed Prime-Minister. After holding office with great | 
firmness during 20 years, he was cumpelled to resign, 
and was created Earl of Orioni. D. 1745. 

WALPOLE, Horace. Earl of Orford, the youngest son of the 
preceding. B. 1707, was elected to parliament in 1741; 
retired from public life in 1768, and led a life of literary 
ease at his seat at Strawberry Hill; near Twickenham, 
where he formed a collection of books, manuscripts, 
pictures, and other works of art or of curiosity, and set 
upa printing-press, from which proceeded several ele- 
gant works, by himself and others, His best works are 
his Letters, D. 

Wal pole. in Massachusetts, a post- vill. and twp. of Nor- 
folk co. I7 m. S S. W. of Boston, 

Walpole. in New Hampshire, a post-vill. and twp. of 
Cheshire co., Am. W.8.W. of Concord. 

Walpurgis Night, n. The night of the festival of 
Wailpurga, niece of St. Boniface, the apostle of the Ger- 
moans. This feast (May 1) is a common day in Germany 
for the commencement of leases, &c. It is also Known 
as the day on the eve of which, according to popular 
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| Waltzer, (wawlts'er,) n. [Fr. valseur, fem. valseuse.] 
A person who dances a waltz. 

Waltzing, u. Act of dancing a waltz. 

Wal worth, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Wayne co., 18 m. E. of Rochester; pop. nbt 2,600, 

Walworth, in Wisconsin, a S.. E. co., bordering on 
Tilinvis; area, 576 sq. m. It is drained by Honey, Sugar, 
Geneva, Turtle, and Whitewater creeks, Besides Lake 
Geneva, 8 m. long, there are 23 smaller lakes. Surfuce, 
undulating; soti, very fertile. (up. Kikhorn.—A_ post- 
village and township of the above co., 53 m. S.E. of 
Madison. 

Wamble, (wdm’bl,) v. n. [Fries. vommelen ; Dan. vam- 
mel.) To experience nauseous disturbance; as, the 
qualins of a wambling stomach. (L Estrange.) (Vulgar.) 
— To roll or move irregularly to and fro. 

Nauseous disturbance of the stomach. 

mel, v.n. To move with awkwardness or irregu- 

— au English provincishsin, used chietly with 

e to the movements of machinery. 

„n. (Bol.) The Chinese name for the fruit 

ol (posta punctata, highly esteemed in China aud the 

Indian Archipelago, 

Wampum, %%% ] n. Ind.] The American In- 
dian name for Leads made of shells, forinerly used as 
money, or as a medium of Commerce. They were also 
united to form a broad belt, which was worn as an orna- 
ment, and was called wampu mpayue, or wampraqur. 

Wamps'ville, in New York,a post village of Madison 
c., 23 m. E. of Syracuse, 

Wan amin“ go. in Minnesota, R post-village and town- 
ship of Goodhue co., 20 m. E. of Faribault; pop. abt. 739. 

Wan, ( won.) a. 155 . wand, wona, deficient, Jacking.) 
Deficient in, or lacking color; pale; sickly of bue or 
complexion; languid of look or aspect; as, a counte- 
Dance thin and wan. 

—n. Pallor; wanness. (R.) 

Wand, (wönd,) n. [Dan. raand; Icel. réndr,a twig.) 


superstition, the great witch-festival is held ou the 
summit of the Brocken, in the Harz Monntains, 

Walr n. (ZI) See Morse. 

Walsall, a town of England, co. of Stafford, on the 
Tame, Sm. from Birmingham, Manuf. Carriage-springs, 
brass and iron utensils, aud foundries in both metals. 
Pop. 42.000. 

Walsh’ ville, in Minois, a township of Montgomery 


co. 

Wal'terborough, in S. Carolina, a post-vill., cap. of 
Colleton dist., 90 m. S. E. of Columbia. 

Wal tham, in Jilimois,a township of La Sulle co.; pop. 
abt, 1,500. 


ship of Middlesex co., 10 m. N.W. of Boston. The vil- 
lage, situnte on Charles River, contains numerous cot- 
ton milis, and one of the largest watch manufactories in 


the United States. See Watchmaking, page 2519. 

Waltham, in Vermont, a townslñp of Addison co., 33 
m. W S W. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 263. 

Waltham Abbey, a town of England, co. of Essex, 
near the river Lea, 14 m. from London. Mannf. Pins. 
About 51⁄4 m. from it, at a small town called Ln field, 
there is n government factory which annually produces 
upwards of 10,000 breech-loading rifles, J. 5,000. 

Walther von der Vo'gelweide, the cel 
minnesinger, one of the earliest German poets, belonging 
to the perivd called the Suabian Æra. He was born prob- 
ably soon after 1160, and passed his life in going from 
court to court, patronized successively by Frederick, 
duke of Austria, Philip, king of the Romans, Otto, mar- 
grave of Saxony, Hermann, landgrave of Thuringia, the 
Emperor Frederick I, and other princes. W. made ex- 
tensive travels, secing Paris, North Italy, Constantino- 
ple, and the Holy Land. In 1206 he took part in the 
peetical contest on the Wartburg, and in the crusade of 
Frederick II. in 1228. His poems consist of love-songs 
and patriotic appeals to his countrymen, possessing in a 

1 degree the best qualities of the poetry of their age. 

Walton, in Ftorida,a N W. bordering on Alabama 
and the Gulf of Mexico; area, I. sq.m. Rivers. Choc- 
tawhatchee and Yellow-water. Surface, level; soil, gen- 
erally poor. Cap. Uchee Anna. Pop. abt. 3,500. 

Walton, in Georgia, a N. central co.; area, 390 8q. m. 
Rivers. Appalachee and Alcovy; also, Bay and Cornish 
creeks, Surface, elevated and irregular; soil, moder- 
ately fertile. Min. Iron, gold, aud granite. Cap. Mon- 
Toe. 

Walton, in Kan., a twp. of Labette co. 

Walton, in Kenlucky, a post-villuge of Boone co., 20m. 
S.W. of Covington; pop. abt. 250 

Walton, in Michigan, n twp. of Eaton co. 

Walton, in New }ork, a post-village and township of 
Delaware co., 90 m.W.R W of Albany. Ç 

Walton, in Va., atwp. of Charlotte co, 

Walton, in W. Virginia, a post-township of Roane co.; 
peop, about 1,371, 

Wal'tonham, in Missouri, a village of St. Louis co., 
12 m. N.W. of St. Louis, 

Waltz. (te. n. (Ger. walzer, from walzen, to roll, 
to wheel; Fr. valse rename of the German national 
dance (now naturalized throughout Europe and the U. 
States), | armed by two persons, who, almost embrac- 
ing each other, whirl rapidly round on an axis of their 
own, while at the same time they move quickly in a 
circle, Wnese radius is proportioned to the dimensions 
of the room; also, the species of music which accom- 
panies this dance. 

r. a. To dance a waltz. 

Waltz, in the State of Indiana, a township of Wabash 
cuuuly. 


A flexible rod; a small stick, twig, or sapling; us, 
“A skilful shepherd pecld me certain wands.” (Siaks.) 
— Hence, specitically, a staff of office or authority ; us, a 
chamberlain’s wand.— Also. u rod used by conjurors or 
becromancers ; as, u long divining wand. Dryden, 

Wander, (con der.) r. n. [A. S wandrian.| To stray; 
to rove; to range about; to ramble here and there with- 
out any certain course or object in view; as, to wander 
about the country.— To deviate ; to roam; to go astray; 
to depart; to migrate; to depart from the right or true 
path; to depart from the subject under discussion; us, 
to wander trom home, wandering thoughts or fancies. — 
To be delirious; not to be under the guidance and con- 
trol of reason; as, the miud wanders. 

—v.a. To traverse; to stroll through, or travel over, 
without a definite course; as,“ Hund ring that wat'ry 
desert.” — Millon, 

Wan derer, u. One who wanders ; a rover; a roamer; 
a rambler; one Who deviates from duty or rectitude, 
Wandering, (won’.,) n. Veregrinativn; A travelling 
without a settled course, — Aberration ; mistaken way; 
deviation from duty or rectitude. — Uncertainty; want 
cf being fixed; a roving of the mind or thoughts from 
the point or business in which one ought to be engaged. 

-The roving of the mind in a dream or in delirium. 

Wanderingly, (%u % adv. In a wandering manner, 

Winderoo, n. (Zu.) A species of Macaque, Maca- 
cus silenus. 

Wand’y, 4. Long and flexible, like a wand or switch 

Wane, v. n. [A. S. wanian, gewanian.) To be decreased 
or diminished; as, the waning moou. — To tall away; 
to decline; to sink; to be deticieut; as, waning health, 
waning tavor. 

—n. Decrease of the illuminated part of the moon's disc. 
— Diminution; decrease: decline; failure; declension ; 
us, his power is in its wane. 

Wang, u. (A. S. wange, the cheek, jaw; Icel. vangr. 
Tne jaw or cheek-bone. (Vulgar.)— A slap; a blow; a 
cuff; as, to hit one a wang on the ear. 

Wan’gan, n. Id.] A kind of boat, used chiefly by 
lumber-men for transporting provisions, tools, and the 
like; — s0 called in Maine.— Bartlett. 

Wanghee’, Whanghee’,, n. [Chin. wang, yellow, 
and Are, a root.) A species of tough, flexible cane, im- 
ported from the E. Iudies, said to be the root of the war- 
row-leaved bamboo, aud used tor walking-sticks. It has 
a pale, hard bark, and pliable stem, with internodes of 
about an inch and a halt or two inches, and a number 
of little holes at the knots.— Simmonds. 

Wan ko. n. A dame scmetimes given to the BOOMER- 
ANG, q. v. 

Wan ly. ade. Ina wan manner; palely. 

Wan ness. u. State of being wan; paleness; a sallow, 
dead, pale hue or complexion. 

Wan nish, a. Svmewhat wan; palish; as, wannish 
features. 

Wanpon’'see, in Illinois, a township of Grundy co.; 
pop. in 1570, 724. 

Wan'ship, in Utah, a post-village, cap. of Summit co., 
abt. 50 m. E. of Sale Lake City. 

Want, (wawnt,) n. [Either trom waniod, pp. of A. 8. 
wunian, to waue, decrease, or by contraction from 0. 
Ger. unan ist, it is wanting.) Deficiency; destitution; 
lack or absence of that which is necessary or useful; 
scarcity or deprivation of what is needed or desired; as, 
he exhibits a wand of common sense; they are in want 
of supplies, &c.— Generally, poverty; penury ; indi- 

| gence: destitution; as, “Habitual supertluities become 
nctual wants.” — Paley. 

—v.a, To be deficieut of or in; to lack; to be without; 
to be destitute of; us, to want ideas, judgment, sense, 
learning; to want the necessaries of life; — employed 


impersonally; us, it wands a day of the appointed time. | 
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To need; to have occasion for, as useful, proper. or 
requisite; to require; as, in winter we want warm clothe 
ing; he wants help to carry on business.—To desire; to 
crave; to wish for; to feel n longing tor, or need of; as, 
what a rational man wants in a wife are good louka, 
good sense, and good temper.— To be defective in; to 
fall short of; not to coutain or bave; to be lacking in 
Tespect of, or to the amount of; as, there wants one 
more than eleven to make up a dozen. 

—v. n. To fall short; to be deticient or lacking; to fail; 
not to be sufticient. — To be missed; not to be present; 
as, the party was complete, wanting one.—To fail; to 
omit; to neglect; as, he wanted not in the keeping bis 
appointment, 

Wa’n't. A vulgar contraction of was not. (Used colloq.) 

Wantage, n Deticiency; lack; that which is wan 

Wantage, in New Jersey, a township of Sussex co.; 
pop. abt. 6,000, 

Wanting, p.a. Absent; deficient; not at hand or 
forthcoming; as, one of the set is wanting. — Slack; 
remiss ; lax; as, I shall not be found wanting in zeal, 

Wanton, (con un.) a. [W. chwuntu, to lust.) Gay; 
sportive; airy; frolicsome; quick and irregular of 
motion; moving or flying loosely or buoyantly; as,“ Her 
tresses ... in wanton ringlets wav'd. ( Multon.)—Leoose; 
unrestrained ; as, a n „ tongue. — Luxnriant; over- 
grown; superfluous; as, the tasten growth of tropical 
vegetation. — Not regular; turned fortuitously, — Devi- 
ating from moral rectitude; licentious; sensual; disso- 
lute. — Hence, lustful; lascivious; libidinous; iutring- 
ing the laws of chastity; as, wanton pleasures, 

—n. A trifler; an insignificant flutterer; as, “A beardlesa 
boy, a silken wanton.” (SV,. — A pet; — u term of 
slight endearment; as,“ Peace, my wantous.” (Ben Jon- 
son.) — A lascivious person; a lewd man or woman, 
more particularly the latter. 

r. u. To revel; to play loosely or unrestrainedly; to 
frolic; to move nimbly and irregularly. — To play las- 
civiously; to indulge in lewd sports. 

Vun ton ly. adr. Lasciviously ; loosely; without regu- 
larity or restraint; sportively; frolicsomely; playfully. 

Wan ton ness. un. Gayety; frolicsomeness; waggery; 
sportiveness. — Negligence of restraint; licentionsness; 
as, acts of popular wuntonness. —- Lasciviousness; lewd- 
ness; lechery ; as, the wanlonness of a goat. 

Wan’y, 4. Wanting or diminished in some parts: not 
of uuiform size throughout; — said especially of sawed 
boards or timber when tapering or uneven, from being 
cut too near the outside of the log.— Webster, 

Wap, r. d. and n. Same as W Hop, q. v. 

Waprkonet'ta, in Ohioa post-village, cap. of Aug- 
laize co., 95 m. M. N. W. of Columbus, 

Wapan ‘see, in /Uinois, a township of Grundy co.; pop. 
abt. 1,100. 

Wapella, in Jlinois, a post-village and township of 
De Witt co., 18 m. S. of Bloomington. 

Wapello, in %a, a post-village and township, cap. of 
Louisa co., 42 m. S.S E. of lowa City. 

Wapentake, (wóp'en-tākr, sometimes -tdk,) n. [A.8. 
teepentac.| In England, one of the territorial sub-divi- 
sions into which the county of York is divided ; they are 
the same as the hundreds of other counties. 

Wapinschaw, (wòp'in-shaw,) n. Same as WEAPON- 
SHAW, q. v. 

Wapiti, n. [Iroquois Ind.] (Zo) Soe DEER. 

Wapp, n. (Naut.) On shipboard, the rope which serves 
to set taut the shrouds in wall-knots. 

Wappatoo’, Warrato, n. The name given by the 
Indians of Oregon to the edible bulb of Sugittaria vari- 
abilis, eaten by them as food. 

Wap'pe,n. A yelping cur. 

Wupper. u. A name given to some of the smaller 
species of the river gudgeon. 

Wap ping, u. The yelping of a dog. (R.) 

Wap pinger's Creek, in New York, falls into the 
Hudson Kiver from Dutchess co, 

Wapsin’onoc, in /owa, a township of Muscatine 
county. 

Wapsipin'ieon River, in lowa, rises in Howard 
co., and flows into the Mississippi, 25 m. N.E. ot Daven» 
port, after a S.E. course ot 200 m. 

Wap'wallopen Creek, in Pennsylvania, flows into 
tbe Susquchanun from Luzerne co. 

War. n. [Fr.gwrre; It and Sp. guérra] State of op- 

ition or contention; act of opposition or hostility; 
disposition to enmity. or inimical action. — A hostile 
contest between nations or states, carried on by force, 
either for resisting aggression or invasion, or for re- 
venging insults and redressing injuries, for tbe exten- 
sion of commerce or acquisition of territory, or for 
gaining and establishing the superiority and prestige or 
the dominion of one over the other; declared hostilities; 
open appeal to, and arbitrameut by, arms, — Instru- 
ments, munitions, and appliances of war; as, * His com- 
plement of stores, and total war.” (Prior.)—Povtically, 
army; forces. Art of war; profession ofarms. See ARMY, 
ARTILLERY, BATTLE, CAVALRY, FORTIFICATION, INFANTRY, 
Martiak Law, Navy, &c. 

Civil war, au internecine war or conflict between dif- 
ferent sections or parties of the same nation or country. 
—Holy wur. See Crusave. — Public war, a contest by 
force between independent sovereign states. — War-de- 
partment, war-ojjice, that branch of the civil service of 
government which has charge of, and supervision over, 
all matters having reference to war. 

—v. n, To fight; to contend; to strive violently; to be in 
opposition; as, ideas which common seuse wars against. 
— To make war; to attack or invade a nation or state 
with force of arms; to carry on hostilities, or to be ina 
state of contention by violence; as, “Qur countrymen 
were warring on that day.” —Byron, 
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War, v. a. To meot in hostile action; to make war npon. 

.o carry on, as a strife or contest; us, He teacheth 
my hands to wur.” — 2 Sum. xxii. 

Waraju’ River, in Minnesota, rises in Murray co., 
and flows into the Minnesota river, W. of Marruh Tan- 
kah Lake, ufter an E. course of 80 m. 

Waras’din, a fortified town of Austrian Croatia, on 
the Drave, 114 m. from Vienna. Manuf. Silk-spiuuing. 
Pop. 9,500. 

War’-beat, War-beaten, a. Same as WAR-WoRN, q v. 

War'’beck, PERKIN, or PeTERKIN, a pretender to the 
English throwe, who assumed the character and title of 
Richard, Duke of York, one of the princes supposed to 
have been murdered in the Tower. Being deteated in 
arns, he was executed in the reign of Heury VII., 1499. 
Some obscurity still remains about his history. 

Warble, (wobl.) r.a. (Ger. wirveln, to warble.) To 
sing or utter musically with a quick and varied voice, or 
with vibrations; to trill; to modulate with turns or va- 
Tintions; as, tlie lark warb/es his song. — To carol; to 
utter melodiously; to modulate; as, to warble a luy or 
tune.—Tv cause to quaver, trill, or vibrate; as, the war- 
bied string. — Milton. 

—r.n. To sing with a varied voice, or with trillings or 
variations, as a bird To be uttered meludiously; to be 
quavered or modulated, 

—n. Act of warbling; also, a song; a quavering or trill- 
ing modulation of the voice. 

War'bler, n. A singer; a songster: one who, or that 
which, warbles: —commoniy upplied tu birds; as, the 
feathered warblers. —Tickell. 

(null.) See SYLVICOLA, and SYLVICOLIDÆ. 

War bling,a. Making, or giving torth, melodious notes. 

—n. Singing; act of shaking or modulating notes, 

Warblingly,dv. Ina warbling or melodious manner. 

Warburton, Error, au English author and traveller, 
born in 1810, was educated ut Cambridge, and Jost in 
the steamer “ Amazon,” June 4, 1552, while en route to 
America. His principal works are, The Crescent and the 
Cross, which, in 1559, had reached its 14th edition; 
Hochelaga, or the New World; Durien; Prince Rupert 
and the Caraliers. 

Ward, a. [A. S. ward; O. Sax. and O. Fries. ward.) An 
allix indicating tendency or direction to, or motion to- 
ward, K., employed in the construction of a large class 
ot words; as in upward, downward, skyward, &c. 

Ward, v.a. [A. S. weardian, to guard; weard = Ger. 
wirter.] To guard; to keep insatety; to watch over; 
as, to wurd the gates of a city. To defend ; to protect; 
as, to ward a person from danger. — To repel: to turn 
aside, as anything injurious or mischievous that ap- 
proaches ; to tend off; — generally preceding off; as, to 
ward off a blow; to ward of a thrust in fencing; to 
ward off an objection. 

Dr. n. To stand on the defensive with a weapon, 

—n. Act of guarding: watch: vigilance; as, to keep 
watch and Ward. — One who is appointed to guard, 
watch, and defend; a wurden. Custody; durance; con- 
finement under guard; state of a minor under guardian- 
ship; as, he was placed in ward.—A garrison; defence; 
protection ; fortification ; one who, or that which, guards 
or defends; as, “ the castle's ward.” (Spenser,)—Hence, 
guard made by a weapon in fencing ; as,“ Thou know'st 
my old ward.” (Shaks.)— A certain district, division, 
or quarter of a town or city; as, he belongs to the Fourth 
Ward.—A minor or person under the care of a guar- 
dian or guardians; as, a ward in chancery.—A tract or 
division of x forest. — One of the apartments into which 
an hospital is divided; us, a fever ward. — A part of a 
lock which corresponds to its proper key, apd prevents 
any other key from opening the lock. 

Ward, Epwirp Matthew, (wawrd,) R A., an English art- 
ist, u. in London, 1816. He became astudent ot the Royal 
Academy in 1834, repaired to Rome two years after- 
wards, resided there till 1839, and, on his homeward 
journey, visited Munich, where he made a brief sojourn, 
for the purpose of acquiring from Cornelius, the great 
German painter, instruction in fresco, In 1840 he ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy liis King Lear. His first 
success was obtained in 1843, by his painting called Dr. 
Johnson perusing the Manuscript af the Vicar of Wake- 
field. After this time, his ks attracted the attention 
of art-patrons and the public; and he continued to in- 
crease in skill and power as an artist with every fresh 
effort. Ilia best productions may be cited as being: 
Scene in Lord Chesterfield’s Ante-room in 1748; The 
Royal Family of France in the Prison of the Temple; 
The Last Sleep of Argyle; and Charlolle Curday going 
to kzeculim. D. 1879. 

Ward, in Indiana, a twp. of Randolph co. 

Ward, in Jowa, a twp. of Clarke co. 

Ward, in New York, a township of Alleghany co., 4 m. 
E. of Belmont. 

Ward, in Ohio, a twp. of Hocking co. 

Ward, in Inna, a twp. of Tioga co. 

Warden, (word'n,) n. [O. Eng. wardein.) A guardian: 
a keeper; a custodian.—An otlicer who keeps and 
guards; as, the warden of a prison. — A large, hard pear 
adapted for baking and stewing. 

Warden of a college, the president, master, or chief 
dignitary.— Warden pie, a pie made of warden pears.— 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. (Eug.) See CINQUE 
Ports. 

War‘denry, Wardenship, n. Office or jurisdic- 
tion of w ward 

Warder, n. [From ward.) One who wards; a keeper; 
a guard; a custodian.— A staff or truncheon, which, 
when thrown down by the judge of a tournament, stayed 
farther proceedings. 

Ward ian Case, n. [From W. B. Ward, the inventor.] 
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and accurately fitted to it, intended for the growth of 
lants in the windows of apartments. 

ard! robe, n. [Ward and robe; Fr. garderobe.) A 
room or apartment where clothing or wearing apparel 
is kept; or, more generally, a portable closet or piece of 
furniture for hanging up wearing apparel. — Hence, 
wearing apparel in general; articles of dress and deco- 
ration; as, a sumptuous wardrobe. 

Ward“- room. n. (Nav.) In large ships of war, the 
cabin set apart for the accommodation of officers ranking 
as lientenants. Small vessels of war have no ward-room. 

Wards'borough, in Vermont, a post-township of 
Windham co., 93 m. S. W. of Montpelier, 

Ward'ship. n. Guardianship; care and protection of 
a ward; right of jurisdiction over a ward. — Pupilage ; 
state of beiug under a guardian; minority. 

Wards' man, n. One who keeps watch or ward. 

Ware, (wer,) n.; pl. Wares. [A. S.; D. wuar; Dun. 
rare; Icel. vara.) (Chiefly used in the plural.) Mer- 


chundise; goods; commodities; fabrics; — this term, 
although originally aud rightfully a collective noun, 
may be used plurally, when articles of tratñc or mer- 
chundise of diferent kinds are in question; it is also 
very frequently employed in composition; as, earthen- 
ware, hardware, glusswure, tinwure, chinaware, &c. 

Ware, a town of England, in Hertfordshire, on the Lea, 
abt. 3 m. from Hertford. Pop. 5,500. 

Ware, iu Georgia, a 8.E. co., bordering on Florida; area, 
500 sq. miles. Rivers. Santilla; also, Little Hurricane 
Creek. Surface, flat, and in great part occupied by 
swamps, the largest of which is the Okefonokee, 30 m. 
long, and 17 broad; soil, sandy and fertile. Cup. Wares- 
borough. 

Ware, in Massachusetts, a river which rises in Worcester 
co., und falls into the Connecticut River in Hampden 
co.— A post-villuge and township of Hampshire co., 80 
m. S. W. of Boston. It contains numerous cotton and 
woollen mills, and manufactories of straw goods, and 
iron-, copper-, and tin-wares. 

War Eagle, in Arkansas, a township of Madison 
county. 

Ware Creek, in Virginia, a township of New Kent 
co. 

Wareham, (wair’him,) a town of England, in Dorset- 
shire, pear the mouth of the river Frome, 9 miles from 
Poole. Its chief traffic cuusists in exporting pipe-clay. 
Pop. 8,000. 

Wareham, in Massachusetts, n post- village and town- 
ship of Plymouth couuty, 40 miles south-southeast of 
Boston. 

Ware'house, u.; pl. Warenouses. [ Ware and house.) 
A storehouse tor wares or goods; & magazine; a depot; 
a factory.— Bonded warehouse, a building in which du- 
tiable and excisable articles can be stored during the 
period which intervenes between their importation or 
production uud their consumplion.— See WAREHOUSING 
SYSTEM. 

—v.a. To deposit or place for safety in a warehouse, as 
merchandise, &c.— To deposit in the government ware- 
house or custom-house stures, to be Kept until duties 
are paid, as certain ratable or excisable goods or com- 
modi lies, 

Ware’houseman, n. A person who receives goods 
and merchandise to be stored in his warehouse for hire. 

(Law.) A W. is bound to use ordinary care in pre- 
serving goods and merchandise stored iu his warehouse, 
and his neglect to do so will reuder him liable to the 
owner. Tue Ws liability commences so soon as the 
goods arrive, and the crane of the warehouse is applied 
to raise them into the warehouse. — Bouvier. 

Warehousing. (-houz-,) n. Act of depositing goods, 
&c., in a warehouse, or in a custom-house store. 

furehousing system. (Com.) A plan for storing du- 
tiable and excisable articles during the intervening 
period between their importation aud their consump- 
tion. The charge paid for storage of such commodities 
is as low as possible; and, as a rule, if they are re-ex- 
ported, or if, being produced at home, they are consigned 
to foreign countries, no duty at all is paid. The object 
of such an arrangement is that the tax levied indirectly 
on consumption may be as light as possible, because the 
period between the payment of the duty and the con- 
snmption of the article is as short as possible. The 
warchonsing system was established in the U. S. by act 
of Congress of Ang. 6, 1946, culled the Warehousing Act. 

Warehouse Point, in Connecticut, a post- village of 
Hartlord co., 13 m. N.E. of Hartford. 

Warendorf. a town of Prussian Westphalia, on the 
Ems, 16 m. from Munster. 4p. 5,000. 

Wares, n. pl. See WARE. 

Ware town, or WAErTOWN, in New Jersey, a village of 
Ocean co., 12 m. S. E. of Tom's River. 

War fare, n. [ War and fure=A. S. faran, to go.] Con- 
test; strife; struggle; as, literary or journalistic war- 
„Jure. — Specifically, military life; active service in the 
field; hostilities; war.—Contest with spiritual ene- 
mies; as, Christian warfare. 

War farer, n. One who engages in warfare. 

War’fordsburg, in Penisylrania, a post- village of 
Fulton co, 85 m. S.W. of Harrisburg. 

War’-horse, n. The horse ofa cuvalry soldier; a charger. 

,)adv. Ina wary or cautious manner; with 
withtimorous prudenceor wise foresight. 

Wariness, (wa’-,)n. Quality or state of being wary; 
wise or prudent care to foresee and take precautions 
against harm or evil; circumspection. 

Wark’worth, å village of England, of Northumber- 


land, on the Coquet, 514 m. from Alnwick. At its S. end 
stands Warkworth Castle, a seat of the Duke of North- 
umberland, celebrated for its inagnificence. 
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war; pertaining or relating to war or military services 
martial; as, warlike preparations. — Fit for wur; dis- 
posed for war; possessing military instincts; soldierly; 
as, a warlike race. 

Warm, (worm,)a, [A. S. wearm.] Having a moderate 
degree of heat; not cold; as, warm blood, warm water. 
—Liable to heat; having prevalence of heat, or little or 
no winter; tropical; as, a warm climate. — Hence, zenl- 
ous; ardent; fiery; impetuous; habitually excitable or 
passionate; irritable; casily excited or provoked; not 
cool, phlegmatic, lukewarm, or indifferent ; as, his wife 
bas an unpleasantly warm temper of ber own; you have 
my wurmest wishes, — Characterized by violence, fury, 
vehemence, or heat of action; as, there will be a pretty 
warm struggle for the senatorship. — Rich; comfort- 
ably placed, as regards property or means; beforehand 
with the world; as, a man worth a million is a warm 
mau indeed. 

(Paint.) Noting such colors as have yellow or yel- 
lowish-red for their basis; — in distinction from cold 
colors, which latter mainly consist of blues and their 
compounds; as, the warm tints of a picture by Turner. 

—v.a. To make warm; to communicate a moderate de- 
gree of heat to; toupply or supply heat to: as, a wood- 
fire warms an aburtment. TO muke engaged or earnest; 
to interest; to excite urdor or zeal in; to engage; as, 
“The soul, with great and manly feelings warmed.” Ch'l. 

v. u. To grow warm; to become moderately heated. — 
To become ardent, animated, or zealous. 

Warmer, n. The person who, or thing which, warms, 

Warm ful, d. Giving warmth; serving to warm. 

Warm’-hearted, a. Cordial; sincere; hearty ; gen- 
erous; feeling lively interest or affection ; as, a warm 
hearted man. 

Warm ‘ing-pan, n. A long-handled, covered pan, 
to contain lighted coals for warming a bed. 

War’minster, a town of England, in Wiltshire, 18 m. 
from Salisbury; pop. 5,500. 

War'minster, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Bucks co.; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Warmly, adv. In a warm manner: with gentle heat. 
— Exgerly; ardently; earnestly; passionately; zeal- 
ously; as, he warmly expressed his sympathy. 

Warm ness, n. Warmth. (k.) 

Warm Springs, in Georgia, a post-village of Meri- 
wether co., 36 m. N. N. E. of Columbus. The mineral 
spring at this place has a temperature of 90°, aud dis- 
charges 1,400 gallons per minute. 

Warm Springs, in N. Carolina, a post-village of 
Buncombe co., 200 m. W. of Raleigh 

Warm Springs, in Virginia, a township of Bath 
county, 

Warm Springs, or BAT H Counr-Hovsx, in Virginia, 
a post-village, cap. of Bath co., 170 m. MW. N. W. of Rich- 
mond. It is noted for its mineral springs, situated in a 
harrow valley between two mountain ridges. The largest 
spring is 40 feet in diameter, and its temperature is 95° 
Fahr., winter and summer. The water holds in solution 
muriate, sulphate. and carbonate of lime, and sulphate 
of magnesia, There are a number of large buildings for 
the accommodation of visitors, 

Warmth, n. State or quality of being warm; moder- 
ate heat; as, vital wurmth.— Ardor ; fervor; zeal; stute 
of active or lively interest; as, warmth of affection. 
— Animation; earnestness; eagerness; enthusixsm; 
passion; as, warmth of temper, warmth of expression, 
spiritual warmth, &c. 

(Juint.) A tone of color arising from the use of pig- 
ments expressive of heat; or the so-called kotter colors, 
as reds, deep-yellows, ruaset-Lrowns, &. 

Warn, (worn,) v.a. [A. S. wyrnan, to forbid; Ger. 
warnen.] To admonish of any duty; to give notice to; 
to inform previously; to notify by authority; to sum- 
mon; as, to warn w special committee. — To give notice 
to of approaching harm, danger, or evil, that it may be 
avoided; to caution against anything that may prove 
inimical or injurious; to admonish against evil prac- 

; as, to wurn one against intended treachery. 

Warner, n. One who warns or admonishes. 

War'ner, in New Hampshire, a post-vill. and twp. of 
Merrimac co., 16 m. N.W. of Coucord. 

War'ner's Land'ing, in Wisconsin, a poat-village 
of Vernon co., abt. 15 m. S. of La Crosse. 

War'ner’s Ranch, in California, a township of 
San Diego co. 

Warneton, (warn'tawng,) a town of Belgium, in West 
Flauders, on the Lys, 10 m. from Ypres. Manuf, Choc- 
olate and starch. Pop. 6,842. 

Warning, n. Admonition ; caution; notification against 

risk or danger, or against such evil practices or pursuits 
as nro suggestive of, or liable to, danger. — Previous no- 
tice or intimation; as, to discharge a servant without 
warning. 

Warn’ingly, adv. Ina warning or admonitory manner. 

War'-olffice, n. The office of the war department of a 
kingdoin or state; or the place in which the military 
affairs of a country are superintended and managed. 

Warp, (worp,)v. n. [A. S. m, wurpan ; Ger. wer- 
Jen.) To turn or incline from a straight, true, or proper 
course; to swerve; to deviate; as,“ Methinks my favor 
here begins to warp.” (Shaks.)— To turn, twist, or be 
twisted out of a straight direction, or as by shrinking; 
as, green timber will warp.—To wind yarn off bobbins 
to form. the warp of a web.— To turn and wave, or fly 
with an undulatory motion, like a flock of birds or 
swarm of jusects—To slink ; to drop the young prema- 
turely; — suid of domestic animals. 

r. a. To turn or twist out of shape, or out of a straight 
direction, as by shrinking or otherwise, as boards, &c. 
— To cause to bend or incline; to turn aside from the 
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prejudice—To slink, or cast prematurely, as the young 
of cattle, sheep, aud the like. 

(Naut.) To tow or mouve with a line or warp attached 
to buvys, to anchors, or to other ships, & by which 
meas a ship is drawn usually in a Deudiug course, or 
with various turns, 

( Rope-making.) To run off the reel into hauls, to be 
tarred. 

(Agric.) To fertilize by letting the tide upon, for the 
deposition of slimy matter, as land. 

Warped surface. (Geom.) A surtace which may be gen- 
erated by a straight line moving so that no two of its con- 
secutive positions shall be in the same plane.— Math. D. 

Warp, n. ( Weaving.) The longitudinal threads of a 
woven fabric; they are crossed by the transverse threads, 
or woof, 

(Naut.) A rope employed in drawing, towing, or mov- 
ing a ship or boat; a tow-line; u hawser.—A premature 
dropping of young ; — said of certain domestic animals. 

(Agric.) The deposit of muddy waters artificially in- 
troduced into low lands. State of being warped, shrunk, 
or twisted; as, the warp of a plank. 

Warp’age, (-).) n. A charge per ton made on ship- 
ping in some barbors. — Simmonds, 

War -paint, n. Paint of various colors, with which 
American Indians and other savages streak or tattoo 
their skin, preparatory to going ona warlike expedition, 

War'-path, u. The route taken by a party of ludiaus 
proceeding ol a hostile expedition, 

Warp’er, n. One who, or that which, warps, twists, or 
contracts, 

( Wearing.) One who prepares the warp of webs. 

Warping, n. Act of one who warps, or that which 
warps.—Art, process, or busiuess of preparing the warp 
of webs tor the weaver. 

(Agric.) A mode of increasing the fertility of tillage 
lands on the bauks of rivers hable to be overtlowed by 
their waters, 

Warp/ing-bank, n. A bank of earth raised round 
a fieid to retain water let iu tor the purpose of enrich- 
ing land. — Cruig. 

War-proof, n. Courage or valor that has undergone 
the test of war. 

Warp’-thread, n. (Weaving.) Que of the threads 
which compose the warp, 

Warrant, (wor’-,) r. a. [Fr. garantir ; It. quarantire; 
from A. S. wartun, werian.| To give a guaranty to; to 
authorize; to give power or authority to, as to do or 
forbear anything, by which the person authorized is 
secured or held harmless from any loss, damage, or 
detriment by such uct; as, these thoughts canuot war- 
rant you from suspicion in others. — To declare with 
assurance or contident anticipation; as, I warrant he 
who is born to be hanged will never be drowned. —'Yo 
justity; to maintain, support, or verify by authority, 
prool, or evidence; ús, one is warranted in assuming 
this to be a fact. 

(Law.) To assure ; tosecure to, as a grant toa guaran- 
tee.— To secure, as the valid tide of goods to a pur- 
chaser; or, to provide indemnification in the event of 
loss, — fo guarantee to a purchaser the quality or quan- 
tity of goods or articles sold, as being equal to that 
which they are represented to be; as, warranted Sher- 
field cutlery. 

=n. An uct, instrument, or obligation, by which one per- 
son authorizes another to do some thing which he has 
not otherwise a right to do; au act or commission in- 
vesting one with a certain right, power, or authority, 
and thos securing him from loss, damage, or detriment ; 
anything which warrants, authorizes, or justifies the 
doing of; as, the breaking of rules by others is no war- 
rant for our doing so likewise. hat which serves as 
guaranty, security, or assurance for anything; as, his 
word alone is sufficient warrant —A voucher; that sup- 
plies proot or attestation ; as, a pretender to piety backs 
his imposture by Scriptural warrant.—A writing or doc- 
umeut Which empowers a person toreceive monry, goods, 
or other thing or things; us, a warrant tor the trauster 
of bonded spirits. 

(Crim, Law.) The authority issued by a justice of the 
peace lor the apprehension of some one, The W. should 
be under hand and seal of the justice; should set forth 
the time and place of making it, and the cause for which 
itis made; and should name the person against whom 
itis granted. It is gooi for the county in which it is 
issued, but cannot be enforced in another without being 
backed by a Justice of that county. The ofticer is justi- 
tied in apprehending the party at any time, and even in 
breaking open the doora of a house in pursuit of him, 

(I.) A certificate of rank issued to commissioned 
offivers. 

Dock-warrant, (Cm.) A custom-house license or per- 
mit. (England) 

Wurrant «of uttorney. (Liw.) A power given bya 
client to his attorney to appear and plead for him, or to 
suffer judgment to pass against him by confession. It 
authorizes a creditor to enter up judgmont and levy 
execution, and is frequently granted as a security for a 
debt. — Warrant-aficer. (Army and Navy.) A non-com- 
missioned officer, as sergenut-major, sergeant and cor- 
poral in the army ; or guuner, boatswain, and carpenter 
in the navy. 

War rantable, a. That may be warranted or author- 
ized by commission, rescript. or right; justifiable. 

War'rantableness, z Quility of being warrantable, 

War'rantably, udr. Inu manner that may be war- 
ranted, justified, or defended. 

Warrantee’,n. One to whom a warranty is made. 

Warranter, u. One who warrants. 

Warrantor,n. (Law.) One who makes a warranty. 

Warranty, u. Warrant; security; guaranty. 
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(Law.) As regards things personal, it is the general 
rule that a purchaser of goods and cuattels may have a 
salisiaction trom the seller, a he sells them as his own 
and the Ute proves deficient, without any express war- 
ranty for that purpose; but that with regard to the 
gvodness of the things s0 purchased, the vendor is not 
bound to answer, uuless he bas expressly warranted 
them to be good, or unless be has in any way misrepre- 
sented thei; but a warranty is implicd in certain cases 
by the custom of trade or the nature of the contract. 

(Insurance) A stipulation or agreement on the part 
of the insured party, iu the nature of a condition.—An 
ezpress W. is & particular stipulation introduced into 


the written contract by the agreement of the parties. 
An implied W. is an agreement which necessarily re- 
sults from the nature of the contract: as that the ship 
shull be sea-worthy when she sails on the voyage 
iusured. — An express W. usually appears in the form 
of a condition, expressed or directiy nuplied in the 
phraseology of the pulicy, stipulating that certain facts 
are or shail be true, or certain acts are or shall be dune 
by the assured, who by accepting the insurance ratilies 
the stipulation, Where the stipulation relates wholly 
to the future, it is a promissory condition or W. An 
express W. must be strictly complicd with; and the 
assured is not permitted to allege, in excuse for non- 
compliance, that the risk was not thereby allected, since 
the parties have agreed that the stipulated fact or act 
shall be the basis of the contract, unless compliance is 
rendered illegal by a subsequent statute. The doctrine 
of the W, and conditions in the different species of in- 
surance, has been the subject of a great mass of juris 
prudeuce.— Bouvier, 

—v.a. To guarantee; to warrant; to vouch for. 

Warren, (ren.) n. (Fr. gurenne; L. Lat. warenna.) 
A piece of ground appropriated to the propagation und 
preservation of rabits.—A weir or place for taking fel 
in a river. 

Warren, Josep, an American patriot, B. in Roxbury, 
Mass., 1741. He graduated at Harvard College in 1753. 
studied medicine, and settled in Boston, Where he soon 
acquired an extensive practice. Ho warmly embraced 
the cause of the colonies in the controversy with the 
British government, and, iu 1772, was made a member 
of the committee of correspondence formed for the pur- 
pose of communication with the several towns in Massa- 
chusetts. lu 1774, he was elected a delegate to the 
Massuchusetts cougress, of which he was made presi- 
dent, and also charman of the committee of public 
safety. On Juno 14, 1775, he received à commission as 
Mmajur-general; wud when a majority of the couucil of war 
deteruiined to fortify Bunker Hill, he insisted on hav- 
ing a share in the action that would take place. As he 
was warned by Elbridge Gerry against the hazard of ex- 
posing his person:“ 1 know that I may fall,” was the 
answer of W.; “but where is the man who does no 
think it glorious and delightful to die for his country!“ 
His glorious death, June 17, 1774, has been noticed 
under BUNKER Hitt, q. v. His statue, by Heury Dexter, 
was ipaugnrated on Bunker Hill, June 17, 1857. 

Warren, iu Arkansas, a pust-village and township, 
cap. of Bradly co., abt. 100 m. S.E. of Little Rock. 

Warren, iu Connecticut, a pust-village aud township of 
Litchfield co., 40 m. W. of llarttord . 

Warren, in Georgia, a N.E. central co.; area, 400 sq. 
m. Rivers. Ogeechee; also, Rocky Comfort Creek. Sur- 
Jace, diversitied; soil, moderately fertile. Min. Grauite 
and soapstone. Cup. Warrenton. 

Warren, in Ida, a twp. of Idaho co. 

Warren, in /linois, a W. co.; area, 540 sq. m. Rivers. 
Henderson; also, Ellisou's and Swan creeks. Surfuce, 
level; soil, fertile. Min. Stone-coal and limestone. 
Cop. Monmouth.—A post- village of Jo Daviess connty., 
145 miles M. N. W. of Chicago.—A township of Lake 
county. 

Warren, in Indiana. a W. county, bordering on Mi- 
nois; area, 364 square miles. It is teunded on the 


southeast by the Wabash River. Surfuce. mi dulating. 
soil, fertile. Capital, Williamsport; pop ulation (1580) 
11,497.—A township of Clinton county.—A post- 
village of Huntington county, eighty-five miles 
northeast of Indinnapelis—A township of Marion 
county.—A township of Putnam county -A town- 
ship of St. Joseph county.—A township of Warren 
county, 

Warren, in Pwa, a 8. central county 
square miles. Aivers. 
and Otter creeks. Surface, generally level, soil, 
productive, Minerals, Stone coal. (upatal City, Indi 
anola; pop. (1550) 19.578.—A township of Bremer 
county.—A township of Keokuk county. — A town- 
ship of Lucas county.—A towuship of Poweshiek 
county. 

Warren, in Kentucky, a 8.8.W. co.; area, 560 sq. m. 
It is traversed by Big Barren River. Surface, undulat- 
ing; sod, fertile. Cap. Bowling Green. 1%. abt. 19,000. 

Warren, in Main, a post-village and township of Knox 
co., 40 m. E. S. E. of Augusta. 

Warren, in Maryland, a post- village of Baltimore co., 
48 m. N. of Annapolis. 

| Warren, in Massachusette,a river which rises in Bristol 

cv., and falls into Narraganset Bay in Rhode Island.—A 

post-village and townslip of Worcester co., 73 m. S. W. 

of Boston. 

| Warren, in Michigan, a post-township of Macomb co.; 
yop. abt. 500. 

farren, in Mississippi, a W. co., bordering on Louisi- 

unn; area, 725 sq. m, Rivers. Mississippi, Big Black, 

and Yazoo. Surface, low and flat, except in the W.; 

sol, very fertile. Cap. Vicksburg. 1%. abt. 22,000. 


area, 


Warren, iu Missouri, an k. co.; area, 400 sq. m. Aivers. 
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Missouri; also, Bear, Charette. Massies. Peruque and 
Smith creeks. Surface, undulating; sol. fertile. Cap. 
Warrenton —A township of Camden county.—A_ post- 
village and township of Marion county, 95 m. N. N. E. 
of Jefferson City. 

Warren; in New Hampshire, a post-towuship of Graf- 

n co. 

Warren, in New Jersey, a N.W. co., bordering on Penn- 
sylvania; arra, 550 sy. m. Rivers. Delaware, Mus- 
conetcung, Paulinskiil, and Pequest. Surface, moun- 
taiuous ; soil, fertile in the valleys. Min. Magnetic and 
bog iron, brown hematite; ginc, manganese, marble, 
soapstone and roofing-slate. Capital. Belvidere.—A 
township of Somerset co. 

Warren, in New York, a E N. E. county, bordering on 
Lake George; area, 850 square miles. Hives. Hud- 
son and Schroon. Surface, hilly: soil, inferior. in. 
Iron, black-lead, limestone and marl. Cap. Caldwell. 
TA post-township of Herkimer county, 70 m. 8.W. of 

any. 

Warren, in N. Carolina,a river which forms the boun- 
dary between Granville and Warren cos., aud enters the 
Roanoke River on the border of Virginia. — A N. co, 
bordering on Virginia; area, 480 . m. Rivers. Roanoke 
and Warreu; also, Fishing Creek. Surfuce, undulating; 
soil, fertile. Cup. Warrenton, P»p. abt. 16,000, 

Warren, in Ohio, a S.W. co.; area, 446 sq. m. Rivers. 
Great Miami and Little Miami; also, Cæsar’s, Todd's, 
and Clear creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, very fer- 
tile. Capital. Lebanon. bp. about 40000.—A town- 
ship of Belmont county.—A township of Jefferson 
county.—A post-village and township. cap. of Trum- 
bull county, 160 miles N.E. of Columbus.—A township 
of Tuscarawas county.—A towuship of Washington 
county. 


Warren; in Pennsylrania, a N. N. W. county, bordering 


on New York; area, 800 square miles. Rivers. Alle- 
heny; also. Broken Straw, Conewanga. Teonesta and 
Kenjua crecks. Surface, hilly : soil, generally fertile; 
Cagntal. Warren.—A post-township of Bradford county. 
—A township of Franklin county. A post-village and 
township, capital of Warren county, 120 miles N. N. E. 
of Pittsburgh. 

Warren, in Rhode Island, a post-village and twp. of 
Bristol co., 10 m. 8 E. of Providence. 

Warren, ia South Corona, a township of Colleton 
district. 

Warren, in Tennessee, a S.E. county; area, 450 sq. m. 
Rivers. Collins, and the Caney Fork of Cumberland 
River. Surface, hilly; soil, generally fertile. Cup. 
McMinnville. 

Warren, in Fermont, a post-township of Washington 
co, 16 m. 8.8.W. of Montpelier. 

Warren, in %u, N. co.; area, 250 q.m. Rivers. 
The Shenandoah and its N. Fork. Surface, hilly; sot 
generally fertile. Alin. Copper, iron, limestone, an 
manganese, Cup. Frout Royal. 

Warren, in Wisconsin, a township of Waushara co.; 
pop. abt. 600. 

Warren Creek, in Nah, a township of San Pete 
county. 

War'renham, in Pennsylrania, a 1 of 
Bradford co. nbt. 14 m. S. E. of Oswego, N. Y. 

Warrensburg, in Missouri, a post-village and town- 
ship, cap. of Jobuson county, 98 miles N. M. of Jefferson 
City. 

Warrensburg, in New Fork, a post-village and town- 
ship of Warren co., 65 m. N. of Albany; pop. abt. 2,300. 

War ren’s Store, in Alabama, a township of Hale 


co. 

War’rensville, in Illinois, a post - village of Du Page 
co., 30 m. S.W. of Chicago. 

Warrensville, in Oro, a post-village and township 
or Cuyahoga county, 154 miles north-northeast of Co- 
umbus. 

Wa 
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rrensville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 

ming co, abt. 7 m. N. N. E. of Williamsport. 

Warrenton, in Alabama, a township of Dallas 
county.—A_ post-village, cap. of Marshall county, 135 
m. N.E. of Tuscaloosa. 

Warrenton, in Mississippi, a post-vill. of Warren co, 
on the Mississippi, 8 m. S. of Vicksburg; pop. abt 300. 
Warrenton, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Warren 

co., 75 m. E. N. E of Jefferson city, 

Warrenton, in N. Carolina, n pont: village and town- 
ship, capital of Warren county, 63 miles N. N. E. of 
Raceigh. 

Warrenton, in Ohio, a post-village of Jefferson co., 
on the Ohio River, 11 m. S. of Steubenville, 

Warrenton, in Virginia, a post-town, cap of Fauquier 
co., 100 m. N.W, of Richmond; pop, abt. 650. 

War rentown, in /’ennsy/vania, a village of Arm- 
strong co., 47 m. E.N.E. of Pittsburg. 

Warrick, in Indiana, n B.W. co, bordering on the 
Ohio River; area, 336 square miles. It is traversed 
by Big Pigeon and Little Vigeon creeks. Surface, un- 
dulating; so, fertile. Min., Coal. Capital, Buone- 
ville. 

Warrington, a town of England, in Lancashire, on 
the Mersey, 5 m. from Newton. Manuf. Fustiaus, cor- 
duroys, glass- ware, hardwure, soaps, pins, files, &c. 
Pop. 23,00, 

Warrington, in Pennsylrania, a post-township of 
Bucks co., G . N. W. of Doyiestown ; pop. abt. 1,800,—A 
township of York co.; pop. abt. 2.000. 

Warrior, (wd/'ri-ur,) n. A person engaged in war or 
military life; emphatically, a brave man; a veleran 
soldier; a man of approved military skill and valor. 

War rior, in the State of Alabama, a twp. of Macon 


conuntv. 


War rior’s Mark, iu Pennsylvania, a post-village 
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and township of Huntingdon co, 105 m. W. N. W. of Har- 
Msburg; pop. abt. 1,000, 

Warsaw, (e.) n city of Russian Poland, and 
formerly the capital of the Polish kingdom, situated on 
the Vistula, being connected with Eug its fortified 
suburb, by a floating bridge; Lat. 62° 13° N., Lon. 219 
2 K. Warsaw consists of an old and new town, inde- 
pendent of its suburbs; the place is one of great an- 
tiquity, though possessing fow attractions in its streets 
and older buildings to support its claim as a capital, 
being, with the exception of a few buildings, wretch- 
edly built. The chief edifices are the council house, u 
collegiate church, the barracks, Tamek or palace of the 
ancient kinga, now the residence of the ussian vicervy, 
and containing the dict hall, and all the national ar- 
chives; the Marieville Bazaar, or a square surrounde! 
with arcades ; several statues, some private palaces of 
the nobility, with the castle and an equestrian status 
of Sobieski.— Manuf, Woollen stuffs, soap, tobacco, gold 
and silver wire, bats, hosiery, paper, chemicals, carriages, 
harness, aud, to a small extent, carpeting, It is thej 
centre of industry, commerce, and literary activity of 
the kingdom, and the great entrepot of comi 
Poland. The university, snppressed by the 
Nicholas after the insurrection of 1850, ha 
tablished within recent years through the it 
the Grand Duke Constantine, In 1566 W. suce 
Cracow as the capital of Poland. In 1703 Kosciusko re 
treated on Warsaw, and defended it with success against 
the Prussians, during the summer of 1794; but, on the 
arrival of Suwarrow and the Russians, Praga was taken 
by assault, and delivered to pillage. Since 1815, Warsaw 
has been the residence of a viceroy representing the Em- | 

of Russia; it was also the place of meeting of the, 

lish parliament. In 1830 the Russians were driven 
from it by the Poles; but it was, iu the following year, | 
retaken. Pup. (1850) 356,703, 

Warsaw, iu Alabamu, a wwoslip 
county. 

Warsaw, in Mines, a town and river port of Han- 
cock county, on the Mississippi, about 3 miles S. of 
Keokuk. 

Warsaw, in Indiana, a post- village, cap. of Kosciusko 
co. 40 m. W. N. W. of Fort Wayne. 

Warsaw, formerly Prederich shurg,) in Kentucky, a post- 
village, cap. of Gallatin cu,, on the Ohio, 60 m. below 
Cincinnati; pop. abt. 800. 

Warsaw, in Minnesota, a township of Goodhue co.; 

ıp. abt. 400, 
araw, in Missouri, a post-village, cap. of Benton co., 
80 m. MS. W. of Jefferson City ; pop. abt, 40. 

Warsaw, in New York, a pust village and twp, cap. 
of Wyoming co., 45 m. B.E. of Buffalo; pop, abt. 3,600, 

Warsaw, in Olin, a post-village of Coshocton co., 90 m. 
N. of Zanesviile; pop. abt. 250. 

Warsaw, in Jtnnrylvania, a township of Forest co. — 
A post-village and township of Jefferson co., 7 in. N.E. 
of DR ves pe „ abt. 1,300, 

Warsaw, in Virginia, a post-village, cap. of Richmond 
co. 70 m. N.E. of Richmond. 

pect Kinsey n. A song inciting men to deeds of war; 
— especially, among the N. American Indians and other 
savage nations, a song accompanying the war-dance, 
full of incentive allusions to the past prowess of the 
tribe, and prophesying deeds of prospective valor, 

Wart, (wawrt,) n. | A.S. weart] 145 A hard unsightly 
excrescence or tumor that forms on the cuticle or outer 
skin, usually of the hand or some other conspicuous 
place. They are of slow growth, small, insensible, and 
generally conical in form. The best application for their 
removal is some caustic or schr tie, as nitrate of sil- 
Yer. caustic potash, or strong ncetic acid. 

( Bot.) A hardened protuberance found on some plants. 

War tn, or Wantita,a river of Poland, rising So w, from 
Cracow, and, utter a course of 450 m., joining the Oder 
at Custrin, or Kustrin, iu the prov, of Hrandenburg. 

Wart-hog, n. (ZL) A mune given to the African 
awineof the genus Phacochwrus ( F. Cuv.), from the large 
warty protuberances on each cheek, 

Wart’y, a. Having warts; full of, or overgrown with, 
warts; as, a warty skin, a warty leaf.— Ol the nature 
or character of warts. 

War'’-whoop, (-!0/ddp,) n. The 
whooping cry or shout uttered 
flict with an enemy. 

War wick, Kichanp Nevitte, ank or, “the King- 
maker,” was B. about 1428, He was the eldest suo of 
Richard Neville, Karl of Salisbury, and having by mar- 
riage become possessor of the iminense estates of the 
Beauchamp family, was created Earl of Warwick, when 
abont the age of twenty-one. His personal character 
and great abilities, his enormous wealth and lavish ex- 
penditure, and his extended aud important family cou- 
nections, made him at once the mightiest F.nglish noble 
of his time, and the favorite of the people The story of 
his life would be also that of the Wars of the Roses, in 
which he is the most prominent figure. A family alli- 
ance with Richard, Duke of York, father of Edward IV., 
led him to take the side of the house of York, and his 
dashing courage at the battle of St. Alban' in 1455, 
when he led the van, chiefly decided the victory of the 
Duke of York, In 1460, W., who was then governor of 
Calais, landed in Kent with an army, waa joined by 
large numbers, marched on London, and on July 10, de- 
feated the Lancastriana at Northampton, and took 
Henry VL. prisoner, Queen Margaret escaped, and rained 
an army, with which she defeated the Duke of York at 
Wakefield in December, and the Earl of Warwick at St. 
Alban's in February, 1461. But these victories were 
fruitiess, for W., joined by Edward, now Duke of York, 
compelled the royal army to retire to the north, and oc- 
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enpled London, where Edward was at once proclaimed 
king. W., at first loaded with honors, did not long re- 
tain the favor of the he 2 Edward, growing uneasy un- 
der the dominion of the haughty earl, married Elizabeth 
Woodville in 1464, and raised to his favor persons ad- 
verse to W., who, in turn, made alliance with Queen 
Margaret, 1470, and married his younger daughter to 
Prince Edward, son of Henry VI. W. then invaded Eng- 
land with a fresh force, proclaimed and restored Henry 
VI., and with the Duke of Clarence, Edward's brother, 
entered London in triumph. But once more the tide 
turned; Edward, landing in Yorkshire in March, 1471, 
won the decisive victory of Burnet, April 14, at which the 
King-maker and his brother, Lord Montagu, were killed. 
Warwick, (wor'tk,) x town of England, cap. of co. of 
same name, 20 m. from Birmingham, It is of great an- 
tiquity, and justly celebrated for its castle, the principal 


= or 
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residence of the earls of Warwick (Fig. 2504), beanti- 
fully sitnatel on a rocky elevation, on the banks of the 
Avon. Of this edifice, Guy's Tower, 128 feet high, was 
built in 1394; and Cesars Tower, still more ancient, is 
147 feet high. dep. 10.570. In 1571 the castle was 
partly destroyed by fire, but was rebuilt almost imme- 
diately by public contribution, 

War'wick, in Wi. a p-vill. of Cecil co.—In Mass, a 

twp. of Frankin co., 72m, W.N.W. of Boston, 

Warwick, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Orange c, 110 m. S. W. of Albany; pop. abt. 6,000, 

Warwick, iu Ohioa township of Tuscarawas co, ; pop. 
abt, 1,800. 

Warwick, in Pmnsylrania, a twp of Bucks co.; pop. 
abt. 1,000—A post-twp. of Chester county.—A villag 
and township of Lancaster county, 9 m. N.E. of Lan- 
caster ; pop. abt. 3,800. 

Warwick, in Raiz Island, a post-township of Kent 
co,, 10 m. S.W. of Providence, 

Warwick, in Virginia, a S. K. co.. bordering on James 
River; arca, 50 sq. m. Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile. 
Pop. aht. 1,500, — A post- village, cap. of the above co., 
80 m. E.N.E. of Richmond. 

Warwick Neck, in Rhode Island, a point of land in 
Kent co., projecting into Narraganset Bay, near the S. 
extremity of which, at the entrance to E. Greenwich 
Harbor, is a light-house with a fixed light; Lat. 41° 34’ 
12” N., Lon, 719 27’ W. 

War'wickite, n. (Min) Native borotitanate of mag- 
nesia and iron, met with in dark-brown to black erys- 
tals, in granular limestone, near Edenville, New York. 

War-worn, War’-beaten, (dtn. a. Worn with 
military service, or long und hard campaigning; as, a 
toar-worn Veteran, a war-worn uniform, 

Wa'ry,a. Circumspect; heedful of danger; cautiously 
watching and guarding against deception, artifices, and 
dangers of whatsoever kind; timorously prudent: 
scrupulous; as, n wary leader, a wary diplomatist. — 
Guarded; careful; mindful. 

Wax. care The past tense of the substantive verb to be ; 
as, Í was, he was, she was, 

Was’co, in Oregon, a N. co., bordering on Washington 
Territory. Rivers. Columbia, Jolin Day, and Des Chutes, 
or Fall River. Surface, mountainous on the W., where 
Mount Ilood, a penk of the Cascade Range, attains an 
elevation of 14,000 feet; soil, generally uufertile. Cup. 
Dallas City. 

Was'eca, in Minnesota, a B. co.; area, 432 sq. m. It is 
drained by Le Sueur River. Surface, undulating; soil, 
fertile, Cap. Wilton, Jop. abt. 4,000. 

Wash, (is,) v. a. [A. S. wæscan, wacsan; Du. was- 
schen ; Ger, waschen; Dan, vaske.) To cleanse by ablution 
or lavatory operation; to purify by dipping or rubbing in 
water; to apply water or liquid to for the Dar ed of 
cleansing; as, to wash the hands or face, to wash linen, to 
wash sheep, to wash n floor or pavement, und the like.— 
To wet, by covering with water ; — hence, to overflow or 
dash against; as, waves wash the base of a clif.—To sepa- 
rate extraneous matter from; to abrade or disintegrate 
by the force of moving water; as, the inundations washed 
away the levee.— To remove from. or take away by the 
action of water ; to draw or drag off; — used in conjunc- 
tion with off, out, or away; ns, the colors are washed 
out, he wan washed off his teot, &. - To rub over or coat 
thinly with some liquid substance; as, to wash a picture 
with a glaze of varnish. — To overlay with a thin sur- 
face of metal; as, glass washed with quicksilver, 

To wash gold, or other ores, to apply water to crushed 
ores, in order to separate the metallic particles through 
their anperior gravity. 

To wash a ship. ( Naut.) To wash and scrape a ship by 
careening her over. 
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—v.n, To cleanse one's self by the use of water ; to per- 
form the customary net of ablution, — To the 
Operation of cleansing clothes, linen, &c., in water; as, 
to hire a woman tu wash, — To bear without detriment 
the operation of washing ; as, will this cloth wash? — To 
be abraded or worn away by the action of water, as by 
a torrent or inupdation. or by the dashing of the sea. 

—n. Act of washing or ablution; lavatory operation; a 
washing or wetting with water; a dipping or steep- 
ing in water — hence, the quantity of linen belonging to 
a person or family washed at one time ; as, to send one’s 
things to the wash.— A bug; a marsh; aien; theshal- 
low part of a river or arm of the sea; or, a tract of land 
sometimes covered with water and at other times left 
dry.— Matter collected by water; allavion, or substances 
collected and deposited by water; as, the wash of a 
sewer.— Waste liquor and kitchen refuse; us, hog wash. 
— In distilling, the fermentable liquor produced by dis- 
solving the piuper subjects lor fermentation and distil- 
lution in common water. — That with which anythin, 
is wetted, washed, costed, &c. upon the surface ; as, as 
A color spread or floated thinly over broad masses or 
spaces of a picture to make it Sppe the more natural. 
(2) A thin coat of metal, or ot substance, laid on 
Loards or other work for beauty or preservation. (3.) A 
cosmetic for the complexion; ns, a fuce-wash ; niso, a 
preparation for improving the hair; as, a hair-wash. (4) 
A lotion; a medical preparation in a liquid form, to be 
applied externally; as, a black wth in England, the 
quantity of ten strikes of oysters, 

(Naut.) The blade of an our, or the broad, thin part 
which cleaves the water, 

Wash’able, a. That may be washed or cleansed. 

Wash’‘a, a lake of Louisivna, 12 m. long, abt. 12 in. S. W. 
of New Orleans, and connected by several bayous with 
the Gulfof Mexico, 

Wash'’-ball, n. A ball of sonp used in ablations, 

Wash'-board, n. A board with a ribbed or flated sur- 
face on which linen, Kc. is rubbed iu course of being 
washed, — The mop board of a room. 

(Naut.) A movable piece of board placed above the 
nwale of a boat, or elsewhere, to prevent the water 
wasbing over. 

Wash burn, iu Arkansas, a township of Scott co. 
A township of Sebastian co. 

Wash burn, iu /ilinois, a post-village of Woodford 
county. 

Washbarn, in the State of Maine, a town of Aroos- 
took county. 
Washburn, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Grant co., 

abt, 16 m. E. of Lancaster. 

Washer, (en. One who, or that which, washes. 
— An iron ring between the nave of a wheel and the 
linch-pin.— A piece of iron, leather, &c., in the form of 
a flattened ring, interposed between the surface of 
wood, Ac, and the head or nut of a bolt, to protect the 
surface from being damaged during the process of screw- 
ing up; it is also used to render screen and other junc- 
tions air-tight. 

Wash’erman,n. A man employed in laundry-work. 

Wash’erwoman, n. A laundress. 

Wash'-gilding, n. Same aa WATER-GILDING, 

Wash’-house, n. An apartment, usually in an out- 
building, for washing linen, &c.; a laundry. 

Wash’iness, n. State or quality of being washy. 

Washing, (wésh’-,)n. Ablution; act of one who washes 
or cleanses with water.—A wash, or the quantity of 
clothes, linen, &c., washed at one time; as, he owes for 
a month's washing. C.) See SUPP'T. 

Wash 'ing-m ime, (-ma-sheen’,) n. A machine 

Washi — af, A ld mi deposit 

ash’‘ing-stuff, n. Among gold miners, an 
of earth containing gold enough to pay for vetting and 
washing it. 

Washington, Groror, the leader of the American 
revolution, and first President of the United States, B. in 
Westmoreland co., Va-, 123 22,1732; son of = x= 
tine W., and his second wife, Mary Ball; a descendant 
of John W., who emigrated to Virginia from England 
about 1657, whose family haa been satisfactorily traced 
in England to the 12th century, and to the co, of Dur- 
ham, Augustine W. died in 1743, when George was in 
his 12th year. Ho left a large landed property to his 
widow and5 children. To his eldest son Lawrence he gave 
an estate on the Potomac, afterwards so famona as Mount 
Vernon; George inherited that on the Rappahannock 
occupied by the father at the time of his death; a plan- 
tation of 600 to 700 acres was bequeathed to each of the 
other children; while the incomeof the whole property 
was given to the mother till the sons respectively should 
come toage. The education of George, obtained at an 
ordinary school, comprised little more than reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; but between his 14th and 16th 
years he studied geometry and surveying, in which be 
made considerable progress. Though it has been qnes- 
tioned if he knew any langnage but English, it is un- 
derstood that he studied French after the responsibili- 
ties of command had fallen ou him, for the purpose of 
holding communication with the auxiliaries sent from 
France to join the army of independence. On the other 
hand, his tical acquirements were precocionsly de- 
veloped, When but sixteen years old he was employed 
in surveying the vast wilderness owned by bis connec- 
tion, Lord Fairfax, in the district of the Alleghany 
Mountains, He pursved the profession of a surveyor, 
which, in a country then full of estates, utterly unknown 
in character and extent to their owners, was a lucrative 
one; and he is said to have thus obtained an uncon- 
scious training for his subsequent warlike operations by 
acquiring a minute acquaintance with some parts of the 
country, aud a — of the general characteristics 
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ofthe whole. Before he was twenty years old he received 
an importaut command us aijutant-general of one of 
the military districts into which Virginia was divided 
to resist the Indians, and his genius raised him to a 
more important command in the American war with 
France in 1754. In a mission across the frontiers to as- 
certain the objects of the French, he discovered through 
his extraordinary sagacity the plaus of aggrandizement 
which led ultimately to the destruction of French 
power in America. He distingnished himself in the war 
which then broke out, and us all this occurred before he 
was twenty-three years old, his history decidedly sup- 
ports the theory that the facnity of the military com- 
mander is generally developed eurly in life. In 1759, W. 
married Mrs. Martha Custis, a widow, She brought con- 
siderable property to add to W's large estates, and for 
some years his hands were as full of business, in the 
management of private property and attendance on the 
provincial legislature, as they ever afterwards were 
when he was at the head of the Union. It was one of 
his peculiarities that he carried out small matters with 
the same articulate organization as large. He slurred 
over nothing, and his household books, of which fac- 
similes have been extensively circulated, would have 
stumped him as a pedantic trifler, had they not exem- 
plified the same rigid adherence to system and accuracy 
of detail with which be subsequently organized the gov- 
ernment of a great nation. He took an unnoticeable 
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Fig. 2597. — GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


but active part in his own province, in the preparations 
for the assertion of independence. He was appointed one 
of the delegates from Virginia to the first general con- 
gress in 1774, and had the command of the independent 
companies of the State. Still, his position had never 
been brilliant or even conspicuous, and it is perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of that common sense which 
characterized the revolution, that the supreme command 
of the army of independence should have fallen into his 
hands. He became commander.in-chief on the 15th of 
June, 1775. The history of W., from this period, is the 
history of the revolutionary war, to be found in other 
parts of this work. Suffice it to say that he created the 
American army; fought the English generals, Howe, 
Clinton, Burgoyne, and Cornwallis, with various results: 
till, finally, he surrounded Cornwallis at Yorktown, aud 
compelled him tocapitulate. To his intrepidity, prudence, 
and moderation, this country is almost wholly indebted 
for the independence which was secured to it by the 
treaty of peace concluded in 1783. Soon after this event, 
W. resigned his commission to Congress, and in his ad- 
dress on that occasion, the magnanimity of the hero was 
blended with the wisdom of the philosopher. He re- 
turned to his seat at Mount Vernon (q. v ), and, like Cin- 
cinnatus of old, he returned to his former and favorite 
parmi of agriculture. The federation of the States 
aving failed to afford an efficient government, Wash- 
ington proposed conventions for commercial purposes, 
which led to the Convention of 1787, of which he was 
a member, which founded the present federal Consti- 
tution, considered by him as the only security against 
anarchy and civil war. Under this Constitution he 
was chosen President, and inaugurated at New York, 
April 30,1789. His government was marked by that 
well-tempered prudence which distinguished all his con- 
duct. Having been reélected as President, he held office 
till 1797. when he again retired to his estate at Mount 
Vernon. In 1797, when there arose a difficulty with 
France, threatening hostilities, he was appointed lien- 
tenant-general and commander-in-chicf, a post which he 
accepted with extreme reluctance, but with that spirit 
of obedience to the call of duty which had been the gov- 
erning ruleof his life. On the 12th of December, 1799, he 
was exposed in the saddle, for several hours, to cold and 
snow, and attacked with acute laryngitis, for which he 
was repeatedly and largely bled, but sank rapidly, and 
died, Dec. 14. W. waa childless, but most happy in his 
domestic relations. He was mourned even by his ene- 
mies, and deserved the record: “ First in peace, first in 
war, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” The 
following estimate of the character and intellect of the 
t American patriot is from President Jefferson: — 


“ His mind was great and powerful, without being of the 
very first order: his penetration «trong, though not so 
acute as that of a Newton, Bacon, or Locke; and, as far 
as he saw, no judgment was ever sounder. It was slow 
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in operation, being little aided by invention or imagina- 
tion, but sure in couciusion, Hence the common ru- 
mark of his officers of the advantages he derived from 
councils of war, where, hearing ull suggestious, he se- 
lected whatever was best; and certainly uo general 
ever planned his battles more iciously; but, if de- 
ranged during the course of action, if any member of 
his plan was disarranged by sudden circumstances, he 
was slow in readjustment. The consequence was, that 
he often failed in the field. but rarely against au enemy 
iu station, as at Boston and York. He was incapable of 
fear, meeting personal danger with the calmest uncon- 
cern. Perhaps the strongest teature iu his character was 
prudence, never acting until every circumptauce, every 
consideration, was maturely weighed ; refraining, if he 
saw a doubt; but, when once decided, going through 
with his purpose, whatever obstacles opposed. His in- 
tegrity was the most pure, his justice the must inflexi- 
ble, I have ever known; uo motives of interest or con- 
sanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being able to bias 
his decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of the 
word, a wise, a good, and u great man. His temper was 
naturally irritable and high-toned; but reflection aud 
resolution had obtained a firm and habitual ascendency 
over it... .. His person was fine, his stature exactly 
what one could wish. Although in the circle of his 
friends, where he might be unreserved with safety, he 
took a free share in conversation, his colloquial talents 
were not above mediocrity, possessing neither copious- 
ness of ideas nor fluency of words. In public, when 
called on for a sudden opinion, he was unready, short, 
and embarrassed, Yet he wrote readily, rather diffusely, 
in an easy and correct style. He read little, and that 
only on subjects of agriculture and English history.” 
Washington, a city of the district of Columbia, and 
the cap. of the U. States of America, situate on the left 
bank of the Potomac, and 160 m. from its mouth, be- 
tween the Anacosta or Eastern branch and Rock Creek, 
which separates it from Georgetown, 39 m. S. W. of Bal- 
timore, 136 m. from Philadelphia, 226 m. from New 
York, 432 m. from Boston, 497 m. W. from Cincinnati, 
700 m. from Chicago, 856 m. from St. Louis, 2,000 m. 
from San Francisco, and 1,033 m. N. from New Orleans; 
Lat. (taken from the Capitol) 35° 52’ 20” N., Lon. 77° 0” 
15“ W. The natural situation of W. is pleasant and 
salubrious, and it is laid out on a plan which renders it 
ove of the handsomest and most commodious cities in 
the world. The principal public buildings are the Capi- 
tol, the President’s House, the Treasury department, the 
new building for the State, War, and Nery dept. 567 ft. 
by 342 ft., the Patent Office, the General Post-Office, the 
National Observatory, the Arsenal and Navy-yard, the 
Smithsonian Institute (q. v.), the Washington Monu- 
meut, and the City Hall. The Capitol (Fig. 2,551), situ- 
ated in a commanding position, and surrounded by a 
beautiful park of 35 acres, was begun in 1793. burnt by 
the British in 1814, completed in 1825, and subsequently 
enlarged. The centre is 352 feet by 101, with a lofty 
dome; the wings 142 by 238 feet; the entire building 
being 751 feet long, 324 deep, covering 314 acres — the 
centre of white sandstone, the wings white marble. 
The Rotunda, under the dome, contains several national 
pictures by Trumbull, Weir, Vanderlyn, Powell, Chap- 
man, &c. The Senate Chamber is a noble hall, 112 by 
82 feet, with galleries for 1,000 spectators; the Iall of 
Representatives is 139 by 93 feet, with galleries for 1,200. 
The old Senate and Representative Chambers, used be- 
fore the enlargement, are beantiful rooms, The Con- 
gressional library is 91 by 34 feet, with 300,000 vols., be- 
sides 80,000 vols. of documents. The Capitol, contain- 
ing also numerous committee- rooms and offices, is highly 
ornamented with rich marbles, frescoes, and groups of 
statuary. The President's mansion (Fig. 2,552), usually 
called the White House, from its color, is in the W. part 
of the city, built of freestone, and is 170 feet long aud 
86 deep. The department of the interior occupies u 
magnificent marble edifice, commonly called the Pat- 
ent Office. The General Post-office building is a beanti- 
ful marble structure in the Italian palatial style. The 
monument to Washington, intended to be 600 feet high, 
of which about one-third is built, was suspended for 
want of funds. An equestrian statue of Washington, by 
Clark Mills, is erected on Pennsylvania Avenue; and a 
similar statue of Andrew Jackson, by the same artist, 
stands in the centre of the square in front of the Pre- 
sident’s mansion. An aqueduct, which cost $3,000,000, 
supplies the city with water from the Potomac at Great 
Falls, 19 m, above the city, discharging nearly three 
times as much water as the Croton aqueduct of New 
York. There are few manufactories, and most of the 
foreign trade is absorbed by Georgetown and Alexan- 
dria, but the retail business is considerable. Washing- 
ton was founded in 1790 by the first president of the 
U. States, whose name it bears. It became the seat of 
the Federal government in 1800, Pop. (1880), 147,307. 
Washington, a territory of the United States of 
America, and, with the exception of Alaska, the most 
extreme N W. section of the American Union, is bound- 
ed N. by British Columbia, E. by Idaho, 8, by Oregon, 
und W. by the N. Pacific Ocean; is in Lat. 45° 30’—499 
N., Lon. 117°—125° W. Maximum length, from E. to 
W., 345 m.; breadth, N. to 8., 230 m.; arra, 69,904 sq. m., 
or 44,769,100 acres. Gen. Desc. The coast-line extends 
a distance of about 250 m. In the N. the territory is 
separated from Vancouver's Island by the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, which connects with the Pacific Ocean by a 
deep bay extending 8. from 60 to 70 m., called Admi- 
ralty Inlet. The continuous chain of mountains known 
as the Sierra Nevada in California, takes the name of 
the Cascades, or Cascade Range, in the regions immedi- 
ately N. of that State, and traverses this territory. vary- 
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ing but little from a N.and 8. conrse, at an average dis 
tance from the coast of 100 m. This range, as in Oregon, 
separates the territory into two unequal divisions, the 
E. und W., differing from each other in climate, soil, 
a character, and natural productions, Tue 
oftiext peaks in this range are Mounts Rainier, St. Hel- 
eu’s, Baker, aud Adama, each from 9,000 to 15,300 feet 
above sea-level. The Const Mountains do not traverse 
the entire breadth of the country, but are located be- 
tween Hood's Canal and the ocean, in the N.W. portion 
of the Territory. Mount Olympia, the highest moun- 
tuin in this range, uttains an altitude of 8,200 ft., and 
is distinctly visible ut sea many miles from the coast. 
Around and from the base of this main sierra the nu- 
merous mountains descend to spurs and fvot-hills, ab- 
ruptly terminating in the sandy bench of the Pacific. 
That section of the Territory E. of the Cascades, is not 
very equally divided by the Columbia River, thus con- 
stituting three natural divisions: Western Washington, 
termed the Puget Sound Country ; Central Washington, 
or Yakama Valley; and Eastern Washington, sometimes 
termed the Upper Country, and sometimes the Walla- 
Walla Valley, and Spokane Pluins. The division W. of 
the Cascade Range embraces Puget Sound Basin, the 
valley of the Chehalis, the basin of Shoal Water Bay, 
and the region drained by the Lower Columbia and its 
N. tributarirs. Puget Sound, though properly the small- 
est subdivision, is the name given to that vast ramifica- 
tion of waters known variously as the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, Admiralcy Inlet, Hood's Canal, and Puget 
Sound, together with almost innumerable bays, intets, 
aud harbors, exch having 8 separate name. These wa- 
ters, extending from 47° to 49° N. Lat., cover an area of 
1,500 sq. m., with a total shore line of 1,594m. The 
Columbia river, traversing the whole breadth of the 
Territory from N. co S., and there forming a large part 
of its 8. boundary, constitutes a main artery for travel 
and transportation of merchandise and produce from 
the great interior ¿o the Pacific, and in the present in- 
complete condition of roads, via the Cuscade Range, af- 
fords the channel of communication between the tracts 
separated by that mountain chain. The principal afflu- 
ents of this noble stream are Lewis Fork, and Clarke 
and Spokane rivers, Soil and Prod. The soil in the val- 
leys is, very generally, fertile; while, between the Cas- 
cades and the E. limit of the Territory, the Plain of the 
Columbia presents a sterile, barren region, nearly des- 
titute of wood and water. The valleys of the Puyal- 
lup and Stock rivers, emptying into Puget Sound, 
afford a large quantity of good tillable land. The soil 
in the river bottoms is thinly timbered with maple, 
ash, elm, balm, and willow. These lands yield heavy 
crops of cereals, while vegetables reach an enormous 
size. The highlands are generally of a rolling charac- 
ter, and well adapted to cultivation. In the valley of 
tho Skayit River, rising in the Cascade Range, and of 
other streams also embouching into Puget Sound, are 
found large tracts of cleared lands possessing soil highly 
fertile. Through the valleys of Yakama and Nachess, 
a military road passes from Fort Walla-Walla, across 
the Cascade Range, to Steilacoom. An extensive and 
rich agricultural region is thus opened out in all of 
these valleys, and is being rapidly filled up with enter- 
prising settlers, the greater portion of this section hav- 
ing been surveyed. In the valley of the Skokomish 
River, which takes its rise in the Coast Range and 
empties into Hood's Canal, some 30 m. N.E. of Olympia, 
the soil is equal to the best bottom land in the W. 
States. The average yield of potatoes to the acre is 600 
bushels, wheat 40, peas 60, timothy grass 5 tons, and 
oats 70 bushels. Into Hood’s Canal, at different points 
from 5 to 30 m. below the mouth of the Skokomish, 
several smaller streams emerge, the valleys of which 
are marked by the same general features as that of 
Skokomish. The Chehalis River, rising in the Cascades 
not far N. of the Columbia, and navigable for light- 
draught steamers a distance of 60 m. from Gray's Hat 
bor, into which it falls, borders a valley which is the 
richest and most extensive body of tillable land in the 
W. section, and well deserves the title accorded to it — 
that of the garden of W. T. This valley varies in breadth 
from 15 to 50 m. Cowlitz Valley, bordering on the 
Columbia, has fine agricultural lund, both prairie and 
bottom. The field, orchard, and garden products of the 
section W. of the Cascade Range are similar to those 
of the Willamette Valley in Oregon. The crops of 
wheat, barley, and oats, are equal to those of any other 
part of the continent. In fruits, the apple, pear, cherry, 
and plum are abundant, and of excellent quality. The 
coolness of the nights is unfavorable to the maturin, 
of Indian corn, peaches, and grapes, yet in well-shelter 
nooks in the valleys these are successfully cultivated. 
In the central portion of the territory, situated between 
the Cascades and the Columbia River, with the excep- 
tion of certain valleys, the soil is generally thin, sterile, 
stony, and dry. On the tributaries of the Yakama 
River, however, particularly toward its upper waters, 
the land is highly fertile and well adapted to most 
crops, The same is true of Yakama Valley itself. Bur- 
eveys have within the last three years been extended 
over a large area of this region, and extensive settle- 
ments exist. Timber of large growth is scarce in this 
section of W. T. with the exception of the conntr: 
along the N. feeders of the Yakama, where good buil 
ing-pine is abundant. E. of the Columbia the greater 
portion of the soil is uncultivated. The Colville Valley, 
in the N.E. portion of the territory, has large quantities 
of land surveyed, and numerous thriving settlements 
have already become established there. The Walla 
Walla Valley. in the S. E. quarter of this region, between 
the Columbia River and the Blue Mountains, contains 
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ever a million acres of arableland,and has a population 
of several thousand inhabitants. Large quantities of 
in and produce, the result of their labors, are shipped 
wn the Columbia to a ready market. In the Colum- 
bia and Palouse valleys are immense tracts of land 
adapted to cereals, and in this locality, too, sheep-raising 
succeeds admirably. The forests from the Cascade 
Range to the Pacific form a dense mass of some of the 
finest timber growths in the world, atfording many ex- 
amples of trees 400 ft. high, and 14 ft. in diameter near 
the ground. The principal varieties are several kinds 
of fir, interspersed with spruce, hemlock, tamarac, white 
cedar, maple, ash, white oak. and, on sume of the moun- 
tain slopes, white pine. Puget Sound is now the great- 
est timber mart of the Pacific sea-board; while the 
abundance of coal, water-power, and iron-ore in the 
vicinity of navigable waters, together with fine harbors, 
large saw-mills, and natural facilities for manufacturin 
cordage, all clearly indicate that the Puget Soun 
country will at no distant duy occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in ship-building. Vast quantities of lumber, be- 
sides wheat and fish, are annually exported to Austra- 
lia, Japan, China, the islands of the 
on the W. coast of 8. America.—Climate. The climatic 
characteristics of E. Washington in winter correspond 
with those of Pennsylvania, while the summers are dr 
and hot. The annual rain-fall is only about one-fourt’ 
as much as in the vicinity of Puget Sound. W. of the 
Cascade Range, the meteorological conditions differ 
essentially from those of the E. section. It is not unu- 
sual for the winter months to be mild, without snow or 
ice. Reliable information has shown that during the 
16 winters prior to 1569, but three have been known so 
severe as to render it necessary to house and feed stock. 
The summers are unsurpassed in loveliness.— Min. The 
mineral resources of the Territory are, as yet, compara- 
tively undeveloped. Coal of excellent quality is found 
in abundance near Bellingham Bay, Shoakmin River, 
and streams leading into Lake Whatcom, W. of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. Large quantities of this article are 
annually shipped to the Sun Francisco market, where 
it is principally consumed by ocean steamers. Gold has 
been discovered in considerable deposits in the waters 
flowing from the Coast or Olympia Range; and rich 
lacer diggings exist on banks and bars of the Yakama. 
Yenatchee and Okinegon.— W. T. is divided into 27 co. 
King, Qulllemuyte, Thurston, 
Kitsap, San Juan ,* Waukiakum, 
Klee Skamania, Walla-Walla, 
Lewis, Snohomish, Whatcom, 
Mason, Spokane, Witman, 
Pacific, Sawamish, Yakama, 


Pierce, Stevens, 
*¥Formerly disputed Islands. 


Prin. towns. Olympia (the cap.); Vancouver, Port 
Townsend, Dayton, Seattle, Walla-Walla, &c.—Inhab 
Besides the immigrant population, there are numerous 
tribes of aborigines, chiefly Indians of the Spokane, 
Chinook (or Flathead), 
Nez Perces, and Sho- 
shone tribes. The Nez 
Perces and some of 
the Spokane breeds 
pren cabins or 
jodges made of skins, 
and cultivate large 
fields of grain. All 
the tribes have fire- 
arms and horses. He- 
reditary slavery is 
common among the 
Indians in the W. sec- 
tion of the territory, 
and the proximity of 
the whites does not 
seem to have had 
much effect upon the 
system, otherwise 
than by decreasing 
the number of both 
masters and slaves, It 
is the custom among 
most of the slave-hold- 
ing tribes to flatten Fig. 2598.—cHINOOK (FLATHEAD) 
the heads of the free- WOMAN AND CHILD. 
men (Fig: 2598), as a 
sign of their honorable social position. Polygamy also 
revails among the greater number of the native tribes. 
W. T. sends one delegate to Congress. The Ter. 
ritory has an immense estuary or inland sea.—Pugei 
Sound. It ix. perhaps, the finest body of water in the 
world. Nothing can exceed the beauty of these waters 
and their safety. Not a shoal exists within the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Iulet or Hood’s Canal, that 
can in any way interrupt their navigation by the lar- 
gest vessels. We venture nothing in saying thas is no 
country in the world that possesses waters equal to 
these. They cover an area of about two thousand 
square miles. The shores of all these inlets and bays 
are remarkably bold; so much so, that in many places 
a ship's side would strike the shore before her keel 
would tonch the bottom. The country by which these 
waters are surrounded is remarkably salubrious and 
offers every advantage for the accommodation of a vast 
commercial and naval marine. with convenience for 
docks and x grent many sites for flourishing cities. The 
Straits of Juan de Fuca are ninety-five miles in length 
and have an average width of eleven miles. At the en- 
trance (eight miles in width) no danger exists, and it 
May be safely navigated throughout. No part of the 
world affords finer inland sounds ora greater number 
ef harbors, than are found within the Straits of Juan de 
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Fuca, capable of receiving the largest class of vessels, 

and without a danger in them which is not visible. 

From the rise and fall of the tides (18 feet) every fa- 

cility is afforded for the erection of works for a great 

maritime nation. The country also affords many sites 
for water power. The statistics of the Puget Sound 
trade are very meagre and imperfect. Most of the coal 
and lumber leave the Sound in coasting vessels, and no 
record is kept of the quantity they ship. The annual 
production of gold in the Territory is $300,000, and the 
assessed valuation of the property in 1880, was $21,021, 

832; but was really worth about 350,000, 000.— Fish- 

eries. The fintst Salmon fisheries in the world are on 

the Columbia River. In 1880, 40,000,000 pounds were 
caught and no less than 22,000,000 cured. Fifteen can- 

neries are in operation, and they use an average of 1000 

fish daily, each fish weighing about twenty pounds. 

The Salmon season lasts from April until August, and 

gives employment to a large number of persons. Coal 

has been found nearly everywhere in W. T., the coal- 
fields embracing many thousand square miles. Copper, 
lead, iron ore, limestone and bog iron abound. The 
fruits of W. T. are very fine, especially the apples. Not- 
withstanding the high favor in which California fruits 
are held, W. T. apples always command a premium in 
the San Francisco markets. It is only very recently 
that W. T has been heard of as a factor in the indus- 
trial progress of the country. By slow degrees its 
natural features became known, and immigrants from 
the Eastern States and Europe are finding their way 
into its eastern section. Of late a very decided movement 
of population from California to W. T. has set in. The 
boundless forests and unrivalled shipping facilities of the 
western division of the Territory attracted settlers 
from Maine and other lumber regions, Thus two dis- 
tinct industrial communities have been founded in the 

Territory—that east of the Cascade range, in the wheat) 

belt, being purely agricultural, that west of the range 

being chiefly engaged in lumbering. ship building, min- 
ing. fishing and dairying. Cattle raising is also a favor- 
ite pursuit, and a great deal of wool is produced 

According to the U. S. census of 1880, W. had 6,529 

farms, against 3,127 in 1870, and but 1,330 in 1860; no 

enumeration prior to that time; of those in 1880, 6.058 

were occupied by their owners; 209 rented for a fixed) 

money value, and 262 rented for shares of produce ; 

5,239 contained between 100 and 500 acres; 611 con- 

tained from 50 to 100 acres; 207 from 20 to 30 acres, 

and 71 from 10 to 20 acres. Her farm products the 

same year were chiefly as follows: Indian corn 39,906 

bushels; wheat 1,191,382 bushels; oats 1,581,951 bush- 

els; barley 566,642 bushels; rye 9,816 bushels; buck- 
wheat 2,661 bushels; tobacco 7,072 pounds. The pop- 

ulation of W. T. in 1880, was 75,116. See also p. 2519. 

Washington, in Alubuma, a W.8.W. co., eee 
on Mississippi; area, 960 sq. m. Rivers. Tumbigbee an 
Escatappa. Surface, undulating; soil, sandy and poor. 
Cap. Old Washington. 

Washington, in Arkansas, a N.W. co., bordering on 
Indian Territory ; area, 900 sq. m. Rivers White and 
Illinois, a branch of the Arkansas. Surface, diversified ; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Fayetteville—A township of Son way 
co.—A post-village, cap. of Hempstead co., 125 m. 8.W. 
of Little Rock.—A twp. of Independence co.—A twp. 
of Lawrence co.—A twp. of Ouachite co.—A twp. of 
Sevier co.—A twp. of Sharpe co. 

Washington, in California, a twp. of Alameda co.— 
A post-village and twp. of Nevada co., 22 m. E.N.E. of 
Nevada.—A twp. of Plumas co.—A twp. of Sonoma co. 
—A village and twp. of Yolo co. 

Washington, in Connecticut, a post-village and twp. 
of Litchfield co., 33 m. S. W. of Hartford. 


on the 
Gulf of Mexico; area, 1,150 sq. m. Rivers, Choctaw- 
hatchee and Econfena. Surface, undulating; soil, mod- 
erately fertile. up Vernon. 

ton, in Georgia, an E. central co.; area, 700 
vers. Oconee, Ogeechee and Ohoopee; also, 


Buffalo Creek. Surface, undulating; soù ey fer- 
tile. Cup. Sandersville.—A township of ks co.—A 
post-village, capital of Wilkes county, 53 m. W.N.W. of 
Augusta. 
Washington, in Maho, a twp. of Idaho co. 
Washington, in [Uinois, a S. co.; area, 525 sq. m 
Rivers. Kaskaskia; also, Beaucoup, Crooked and Elk 
Zcreeks. Surface, undulating ; soil, generally fertile. 
Cap. Nushviſle.— A twp. of Carroll co.—A post-village 
and twp. of Tazewell co., 13 m E. of Peoria—A twp. 
of Will co. 
Washington, in Indiana, a S. co.; area, 540 sq. m. 
Rivers. Blue, Lost, Muscakituck and the E. fork of 
White River. Surface, hilly on the E., elsewhere un- 
dulating; soil, fertile. Cap. Salem.—Also, the name 
of 45 townships in:—Adams co.—Allen co.—Blackford 
co.—Boone co.—Brown co.—Carroll co.—Cass co.— 
Clarke co.—Clay co.—Clinton co.—Davies co, 106 m. 8. 
W. of Indianapolis. The post-village of same name is 
the cap. of the co.—Dearborn co.—Decatur co.—Dela- 
ware co—Elkhart co.—Gibson co.—Grant co.—Greene 
co.—Hamilton co.— Harrison co.—Hendricks co —Jack- 
gon co —Jay co.—Knox co,—Kosciusko co.—Marion co. 
—Miami co.—Monroe co.—Morgan co.—Newton co.— 
Noble co.—Owen co.—Parke co.— Pike co.— Porter co.— 
Putnam co.—Randolph co.—Ripley co.—Rush co.— 
Shelby co.—Starke co—Tippecanoe co.—Warren co.— 
Washington oo. Wazne co.— Whitley co. 
Washington, iu lowa, a S.E. co.; area, 570 sq. m. 
Rivers. lowa, Skunk and English. Surface, undulating: 
soil, fertile. Cap. Washington.—Also, the name of 37 
townships in:—Adair co.— Adams co.—Appanoose co.— 
Black Hawk co.—Bremer co.— Buchanan co.—Chicka- 
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saw co.—Clarke co.— Clinton co.— Dallas co.—Des 
Moines co.—Dubuque co.— Franklin co - Greene co.— 
Iowa co.—Jackson co. — Jasper co Johnson co. Jones 
co.—Keokuk co.—Lee co.— Linn co. Lucas co. Marion 
co. — Montgomery co— Page co.—Poweshiek co.—Ring- 
gold co.— Taylor co.— Van Buren co—Wapello co.— 
Warren co.— Washington co., 40 m. WSS. W. of Musca- 
tine. This twp. contains a town of same name, cap. 
of the co.— Wayne co.—Webster co.—Winneshiek co. 

Washington, in Kansas, a N. co., bordering on Ne- 
braska; area, 900 sq. m. Rivers. Little Blue River and 
Snake Creek. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. 
Washington.—A twp. of Anderson co.—A twp. of Craw- 
ford co.—A twp.of Doniphan co.—A post-twp. of Wash- 
ington co. 

Washington, in Kentucky, a central co.; area, 450 
sq.m. It is traversed by Chaplain’s Fork of Salt River. 
Surface, undulating; soi, fertile. Cup. Springfield.— 
. cap. of Mason co., 3 m. S. W. of Mays- 
ville. 

Washington, in Louisiana, an E. parish, borderin; 
on Mississippi; area, 850 a4: m. Rivers. Pearl an 
Bogue Chitto. Surface, undulating; soil, sandy. Cap. 
Franklinton.—A post-village of St. Landry parish, 7 
m. N. of Opelousas. 

Washington, in Maine, a S. E. co., bordering on the 
Atlantic and New Brunswick, area, 2,700 sq.m. Rivers. 
St. Croix, Schoodic and E. and W. Machias. Lakes. Bas- 
canegun, Schoodic and several others. Surface, undu- 
lating; soil, fertile. Cap. Machias.—A post-township 
of Knox co. 

Washington, in Maryland, a N. county, bordering on 
Pennsylvania; aren, 480 sq. m. tivers. Potomac; also, 
Antietam, Conecocheague and Licking creeks. Surface, 
hilly; soil, fertile. Min. Iron and limestone. Cup. Ha- 
gerstown. 

Washington, in Massachusetts, a t-village and 
twp. of Berkshire co., 138 m. N.W. of Boston. 

Washington, in Michigan, a twp. of Gratiot co.—A 
post-township of MeComb co.—A twp. of Sanilac co. 

Washington, in Minnesota, an E. co., bordering on 
Wisconsin; area. 370 sq. m. Rivers. Mississippi and St. 
Croix. Surface, diversified; sotl, fertile. Cap. Stillwater, 
—A twp. of Le Sueur co. 

Washington, in Mississippi, a W. co., bordering on 
Arkansas; area, 1,250 sq.m. Livers. Mississippi and 
Sunflower; also, Deer Creek. Surface, level ; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Greenville. 

Washington, in Missouri, an E.S.E.co.; area, 800 
m. Rivers. Maramec, Big and Big Black. Surface, hilly; 
soil, generally fertile. Min. Iron, lead, silver, copper, 

lumbago, copperas, chalk and limestone. On the S. E. 
rder is the Iron Mountain, of magnetic iron ore, 300 
ft. high, and measuring 14 m. across the summit. Cap. 
Potosi A twp. of Buchanan co.—A twp. of Clarke co.— 
A twp. of Clay co.—A post-village of Franklin co., 55 m. 
W.of St. Louis.—A twp. of Jackson co.—A twp. of Law- 
rence co.—A twp. of Monroe co.—A twp. of Osage co. 

Washington, in Nebraska, an E. co., bordering on 
Iowa; area, 350 sq.m. Rivers. Missouri and Papillon; 
also, Fish Creek. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cap. 
De Soto.—A twp. of Nemaha co. 

Washington, in New Hampshire, a post-twp. of Sul- 
livan co., 29 m. S.W. of Concord. . 

Washington, in New Jersey, a twp. of Bergen co.— 
A twp. of Burlington co.—A twp. of Camden co.—4 
twp. of Mercer co.—A village and twp. of Morris co.—A 
t-village and township of Warren co , 48 m. N.W. of 
renton. 

Washington, in New York, an E. co., bordering on 
Lake Champlain; area, 800 sq. m. Rivers. Hudson, Hoo- 
sick, Pawlet and Poultney. Surface, mountainous in 
the N., elsewhere undulating; sml, generally fertile. 
Min. Iron, lead, copper, marble. limestone, slate and 
marl. Cup. Salem and Sandy Hill.—A post-twp. of 
Duchess co.. 70 m. 8. of Albany. 

Washington, in N. Carolina, a E. co., bordering on 
Albemarle Sound; area, 400 sq.m. Surface, level, and 
mostly covered with swamps. Cup. r gear ar post- 
village, cap. of Beaufort co., 127 m. S.E. of Raleigh.—A 
twp. of Nash co. 

Washington, in Ohio, a S. E. co., bordering on Vire 
Gries area, 650 sq. m. Rivers. Ohio, Muskingum and 

ittle Muskingum. Surface, diversitied ; soil, productive. 
Min. Bituminous coal and iron. Cap. Marietta — A post- 
vill., cap. of Fayette co, 77 m. E.N.E. of Cincinnati— 
Also the name of 43 townships :—in Auglaize co.—Bel- 
mont co.—Brown co—Carrvll co.—Clermont co.—Clin- 
ton co.—Columbiana co. Coshocton co. Darke co.— 
Defiance co—Franklin co.—Guernsey co., 32 m. N.E. 
of Zanesville—Hancock co.—Hardin co.—Harrison co. 
Henry co.—Highland co.—Hocking co Holmes co.— 
Jackson co.—Lawrence co.—Licking co.—Logan co.— 
Lucas co., containing the town of Toledo.—Mercer co.— 
Miami co.— Monroe co.—Montgomery co.—Morrow co. 
—Muskingum co.—Paulding co—Pickaway co.—Preble 
co.—Richland co.—Sandusky co.—Scioto co.—shelby co. 
—Stark co.—Tuscarawas co.—Union co. Vun Wert co. 
—Warren co.— Wood co. 

Washington, in Oregon, a N. W. co.; area, 800 sq. m. 
It is traversed by the Tualatin River. Surface, moun- 
tainous on the N.W., elsewhere diversified ; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Hillsborough. 

Washington, in Pennsylvania, a W. S. W. co., border- 
ing on W. Va.; area, 850 sq. m. Rivers. Monongahela; 
also, Chartier’s, Racoon, Wheeling and Ten-mile creeks. 
Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile. Min. Bituminous coal 
aud limestone. Cap. Washington.—A town, cap. of 
Washington co., 25 m. S.W of Pittsburgh.—Also the 
name of 21 townships :—in Ar metros cor Reke 00.— 
Butler oo. Cambria co. Clarion co.— uphineo.— Erie 
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eonnty.—Favette county.—Franklin connty.—Greene 
cvunty.—lndiana county.—Jeflerson connty —Law- 
rence county.—Lehizh county.— Lycoming county.— 
Northumberland county.—Schuylkill county. 
county.—Westworeland county.—Wyomiug couuty.— 
York county. 

Washington, in Rhode Island, a southeast county, 
bordering on the Atlantic Ocean; area. 340 square 
miles. It is traversed by the Pawcatuck River, Sur- 
face, hilly ; soil, fertile. (up. Kingston. 

Washington, in Tennessee, a northeast county, 
bordering on North Carolina; area, 500 square miles. 
Rivers. Nolichucky and Watango. Surface, moun- 
tainous; soil, fertile in the valleys. Minerals, Iron; 
pop. (1880) 18181. Capitil, Jonesborongh.—A post- 
village, capital of Rhea county, 134 miles E.S. E. of 
Nashville. 

Washington, in Teras, a sontheast central county; 
area, 825 sqnare miles. Gerst. Brazos; also. Yexua 
Creek. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile; population 
(1880) 27.583. Cupital, Brenham.—A — post-village 
of the above county, 65 miles. N.W. of Houston. 

Washington, in Ulih, n S. county. bordering on Ari- 
zona; area, 1.000 square miies. Rivers. Rio Colorado 
and Rio Sm Juan. Surface. diversifiel; soil, generally 
fertile; pop. (1880) 4,235. Capital City. St, George — 
A post village und township of the above county, 6 m. 
N.E. of St. George. 

Washington, inJ¢rmont a northern central county; 
area, 580 square miles. ers. Onion, Mad and Wi- 
nooski. Surface, diversitiel; soi, generally fertile. 
Capital, Montpelier.—A post-towuship of Orange 
county. 

Washington, in Virginia. a 8.S.W. county, border- 
ing on Tennessee: area 484 square miles. Rivers. N., 
Middle and 3. Forks of Holston River. Surface, moun- 
tainous; sel. moderately fertile. Minerals. Iron, 
stone-coal, limestone. gypsum and salt; pop. (1880) 
25,203. upital, Abingdon.—A township of Alex- 
andria county —A township of Norfolk county.—A 

t-village, capital of Rapahannock county. 120 miles 
J. W. of Richmond.—A township of Richmond county. 
—A twp. of Westmoreland county. 

Washington, in Wiensin, an ESE. co.; area, 430 
sq.m. Rivers. Milwaukee, Ossin and Rubicon; also, 
Cedar and Sauk ereeks Surface, andulating ; sail, very 
fert lo Min Iron; pop (1850) 25 412. C p. st Rend. 
A township of Door county.—A twp. of Greene co.—A 
twp. of Sauk co, 

Washington, in W. Virginia, a township of Brax- 
ton county.—A township of Calhoun county -A town- 
ship of Ohio county. 

Seo also a number of Washingtons, to be found on 
2519. 

ashington, a region of land in the Arctic Ocean, 
discovered in 1854 by the U. States Expedition under 
Dr. Kane. It is connected with Greenland by an immense 
glacier, which, issuing in 60° W. Lon., runs nearly due 
N., presenting a face 300 feet in perpendicular height. 
This glacier was followed along its base for a distance 
of 50 in in one unbroken escarpment. It is supposed to 
be the largest glacier discovered by any navigator, and 
the only obstacle to the insularity of Greenland. homas 

Washington, (Fort,) in Pennsylvania, a village of 
Montgomery co., near the site of au old Revolutionary 
fort of the same nume. 

Washington Hollow, in New Fork, a post-village 
of Dutchess co., 14 m. E.N.E. of Poughkeepsie. 

Washington Lake, in California, a lake of Yolo 
co., 3 m. long, and 1⁄4 m. wide. 

Washington Lake, in Minnesota, a township of 
Sibley co; pop. abt, 600. 

Wash iugtonville, in New Fork, a village of Orange 
co, 12 m. S. W. of Newburgh.—A village of Oswego co. 
Washingtonville, in Vhia, a village of Columbiana 

co., 162 m. N.E. of Columbus; pop. in 1870, 517. 

Washingtonville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village 
of Munwur co., 75 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Wash’ ingtonite, n. (in.) A kind of titaniferous 
iron-ore, of ú steel-gray color. 

Washington, (Mount.) See Mount WASHINGTON. 

Washita, or OUACHITA, (wosh'e-taw,) a river of Arkan- 
Bas and Louisiana, which rises in Polk co., Arkansas, 
and after receiving many small tributaries, takes a S. E. 
course to the Louisiana line, whence it flows 8. till it 
enters the Red River 30 m. from its mouth, after a course 
of ubt. 590 w. It is navigable for large steamers as far 
as Camden, 300 m. above its mouth, and for smaller 
steamers, in time of high water, to Arkadelphia and 
Buckport. After its junction with the Teusas, it is also 
called Black River. 

Wash’ita, in Arkansas, a 8. central co., traversed by 
the above river. Surface, diversified; soil, sandy and 
fertile. Cap. Camden. 

Wash ‘ita, or Ouacuita, in Louisiana, a N. parish; area, 
735 sq. m. Rivers. Washita; also, Bartholomew and 
Beenf bayous. Surface, diversified; soil, moderately 

fertile. Cap. Monroe. 

Washoe, in Nevada, a W. co., bordering on California; 
area, 1,250 sq. m. It is traversed by the Truckee River, 
sud Pyramid Lake borders it on the N. Surface, moun- 
tainous. Min. Gold, silver, lead, iron, &c.—A post-vill., 
cap. of the above co., 14 m. N.N.W. of Carson City. 

Washtenaw, in Michigan,a B.E. co.; area, 720 aq. m. 
Rivers. Huron, Macon, the N. branch of the Raisin, and 
the E. branch of Grand River; also, Saline and Stony 
creeks. Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cup. Anu 
Arbor. 

Wash’-leather, n. Split sheep-skin dressed with oil, 
in imitation of chamois, or shammy. and used for various | 
bouschuld purposes, as for dusting, cleaning glass or 
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plate, and the like;—also, alumed or buff leather for 
regimental belts.—Simmonds, 

Wash’-off, a. A term used in calico-printing, having the 
signification of permanent, durable, or able to bear 
Washing, in respect to fugitive colors not fixed by 
steaming or other process. 

Wash’-pot, n. A pot, pitcher, or vessel in which any- 
thing is washed, 

Wash’-stand,n. An article of furniture to hold the 
requisite utensils employed in washing the persou. 

Wash'-tub, n. A tub used in laundries. 

Washy, (wosh’y,) a. [From wash.) Watery; damp; 
slushy; us, a washy voze.” ( Millon.) —Weak; watery; 
thin; wanting strength or substance; as, wasky tea, 
washy grog, a washy polish.—Liable to sweat profusely 
from laborious exertion; ns, a washy horse. (Local U. 8.) 

Wasi'oja, in Minnesota, a post-village and township of 
Dodge co., 21 m. N.W. of Rochester: pop. abt. 600. 

Wasp, (wosp,) n. (A. S. wep.) (Zoül.) Sve VesPARLR, 

Wasp'ish, . Having the qualities or form of a wasp; 
very slender-waisted, like a wasp.—Irritablo; irascible; 
spappish; petulant; quick to take up a quarrel, or re- 
sent any petty affront; as, a waspish woman, a persun 
of waspish temper. 

Wasp'ishly, adv. In a waspish, snappish, or peevish 
manner. 

Wasp'ishness, n. State or quality of being waspish ; 
snappishness ; petulauce; irascibility ; readiness to take 
ollence; peevishness, 

Wassa’ic, in New York, a post-village of Dutchess co., 
55 m. N. of New York, 

Wassail, (,n. See DRINKINO USAGES. 

—v.n, To hold a merry-making; to attend wassail or 
drinking-bout; to carouse.” 

Wasselonne, (vas'e-lone,) a town of France, dept. of 
Bas-Rhin, 14-m. W. N. W. of Strasburg. MH. Woollen 
and cotton yarn, aud hosiery, Jup. 5,500. 

Wast, (st.) Past tense of the substantive verb to be, 
in the second person; as, thou wast. 

Wastage, (wasi'aj.) n. Waste; loss or diminution by 
use, decay, evaporation, &. 

Waste, (wdst,)v.a. [A. S. westan ; D. verworsten ; Ger. 
verwüst n | To desolate; to destroy; tu bring to ruin; tu 
devastate; us,“ Peace to corrupt, no less than war to 
waste.” ( Milton.) —'To diminish by gradual dissipation 
or loss; to spend; to consume; to Wear out; to use up; 
to impair by gradual or constant deprivation; as, the 
patient is much wasted and enfeebled, — To cause to be 
lost; to destroy by scattering or by injury; to expend 
without use or necessity; to dissipate wantonly or lux- 
urivusly ; to squander ; to suffer to be lost unnecessarily 
or to throw away, or to cause to be lost through reck- 
lessness or negligence; to lavish vainly; to employ 
prodigally; as, to wuste one’s property in speculating ; 
to waste one's time and means in the pursuit of 8 chi- 
merical project; to waste drink or victuals. 

—v.n. To dwindle; to be diminished; to be consumed 
by time or mortality; to luse bulk or substance by de- 

rees; as, money wastes away UNaccountubly. — Speci- 
cally, to reducein flesh by sweating : — said of a jockey 
in training for a horse-race. 

—a. Devastated; destroyed; ruined; stripped; left bare; 
hence, dreary; dismal; desolate; as, the waste, owl- 
ing wilderness. (Deut. xxxii. 10.) — Uncultivated; un- 
tilled; unproductive ; worthless; that which is rejected, 
or used only for mean purposes; that of which no ac- 
count is taken, or of which no value is found; as, waste 
land, waste paper, and the like. — Superfluous; lost tor 
want of occupiers: as, waste fertility. — Milton. 

Waste-lund, nny tract of surface not in a state of vege- 
tation, aud producing little or no useful herbage or 
wood. (Brande.) 

Laid waste, ruined ; desolated ; as, a country laid waste 
by fire, sword, or pestilence. 

—n. Act of squandering, dissipating, wasting, desolating, 
or expending without use or necessity ; dissipation of 
property or means through wantunness, extravagance, 
luxury, negligence, or speculative ambition; consump- 
tion; loss; useless expense; wanton destruction; any 
loss or deprivation which is neither needful nor pro- 
motive of a good end; any loss for which there is no 
equivalent; as, time running to waste; waste of capital 
or resources; waste of talk in wrangling about trifles; 
waste in household affairs, &. — That which is wasted, 
devastated, or desolate; a barren or uncultivated coun- 
try or tract of ground; unoccupied or unemployed 
space; land untilled though capable of tillage; any 
dreary void or deserted region; as, the ocean’s watery 
waste; the waste of the African Sahara,—That which 
is valueless; refuse; dregs; worthless remnant; dross; 
as, the waste of colton and other fibrous substances ; 
kitchen waste, &c. 


(Law.) W. is whatever tends to the destruction or de- 
preciating the value of an inheritance. It may be either 
voluntary or a crime of commission, as the pulling down 
of a house; or permissive, by omission only, as by suf- 
fering it to full, for want of necessary repairs. It is not 
waste if the loss arises from an act of Providence, as by 
tempest, lightuing, or the like. The remedy tor W. is 
granted bya court of equity, which will issue an in- 
junction to restrain the W., and for an account of the 

rofits made. The remainder need not wait until waste 

ns actually been committed before bringing his action ; 
for if he ascertains that the tenant is about to commit 
any act which would operate as a permanent injury to 
the estate, or if he threatens or shows any intention to 
commit waste, the court will at once interfere and re- 
strain him by injunction from doing so. 

(Mining.) A vacant space left in the gobbing, on each 
side of which the refuse is piled up to support the roof. 

Waste'-book, n. (Com.) A book in which memo- 
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randa of business transactions are made, previons te 
their being posted in the journal. 

| Waste’ful, a. Full of waste; injurious or destructive 
to property; ruinous; as, wasteful neglect, wasteful 
expenditure. — Lavish; prodigal; expending money, 
property, or resources, without proper use or necessity ; 
as, u wasteful hand. 

Waste fully, udv. Inn wasteful manner. 

Waste'fulness, n. State or quality of being wasteful. 

Waste-gate, n. A sluice-gute. 

Waste’-pipe, n. A pipe tor carrying off waste water 
or other Huid. 

Waster, n. One who, or that which, wastes, squan- 
ders, or dissipates prodigally ; one who consumes ex- 
travayantly, or without use. — A thief in a candle, 

Waste’-weir, n. A weir for the outlet of the super- 
Huous waters of a canal or channel. 

Wasting, p.a. Consuming by slow degrees. 

—n. Consumption; decay; decline. 

Watau’ga, a river of NV. Curolina, rises at the base of 
the Blue Ridge, iu Watanga co., and flowing W.N.W. 
enters the Holston River, 12 m. N. of Jonesborough, in 
‘Teanessee. — AN. W. co., bordering on Tennessee ; area, 
650 sq.m. It is traversed by the Watauga River. Sur- 
Jace, mountainous; soil, fertile in the valleys. Cup. 
Boone. Pop abt. 5,500. 

Watch, (de.) n. [A. S. wæccan, to awake, arise; D. 
waken; Ger. wachen] Act of watching; a keeping 
awake; forbearance or deprivation of sleep; vigilance 
tor keeping or protecting against da attendance 
without sleep; guard; close observation; preservative 
or preventive aleituess of the attention; as, to be on 
the watch, — A guard; a sentry; a look-out; a vidette; 
one who watches, or those who watch; as, to summon 
the walch. Post or office of a watchman; place where a 
guard is kept; as, an officer of the watch to take watch 
and ward.—Period of the night in which one person or a 
set of persons stand as sentinels, or, from the time from 
one relief of seutries to another; as, the morning watch, 
the midnight watch, 

(Horol.) A small portable time-piece or chronometer, 
generally of a small size and round flat shape, for measur- 
ing time; a pocket time-keeper. A pocket-watch is very 
similar in principle to a good clock, except that the 
regulation of the former is by a balance and spring, and 
that of the latter by a pendulum. Until a time reln- 
tively recent, all the W. used in the U. States were of 
European manufacture. During the war of 1812, W. 
were made in Worcester, Mass., but the close of the war 
cansed a resumption of English importation, and the 
home manulacture failed. It was ouly in the year 1850, 
that, a connected system of machinery being applied to 
the manufacture of the American W., the first manufac- 
tory was erected at Roxbury, which, after several trans- 
formations, was finally established at Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, and at Elgin, Illinois; these two factories alone 
turn out nearly 200,000 watches per annum. The ut- 
most simplicity is introduced in the number and ar- 
rangement of the pieces of which the American W. is 
composed; they are in all 112, each of them, more or 
less, the total product of machinery. Every piece 
may ve fitted indiscriminately with any of the others, 
the jewelled holes and pivots only excepted. These are 
recorded at the factory with the number of each watch, 
so that they can always Le duplicated with certainty of 
perfect fit by sending the number and name of the piece 
tothe factory. Besides the above, there are now several 
others of equal interest. The importation of W. and 
clocks, which reached $2,372.547 in 1870, amounted only 
to 81.453.006 in 1881. See WATCHMAKING, page 2519. 

( Naut.) On shipboard, that portion of the ship's crew 
on duty at one time. This is usually half; and the watches 
are called the starboard und port watches. Large crews 
are divided into three watches. The period of time 
called a watch is four hours, the reckoning beginning at 
noon or midnight. Between 4 and 8 P. M. the time is 
divided into two short or dog watches, in order to break 
the constant recurrence of the watches at the same hours, 

Anchor watch. (Naut.) A watch of three or four 
men stationed at an anchor, when a vessel is riding, to 
see that all is right and ready for use. ( Totten.) — 
on the watch, to be on the qui-vive or look-out for some 
event. — Watch and ward. See Warp.— Watch and 
watch. (Naut.) On shipboard, an arrangement by which 
the watches are alternated every other four hours, in 
distinction from keeping all hands on deck during one 
or more watches. ‘This is given in Lad weather, and 
when the day’s work cannot be carried on, — Dana. 

—v. n. To be or to keep awake; to be wakeful; to keep 
vigil; to be or continue without sleep. 

“Watching care will not let a man slumber.” — Heel. xxxi. 2. 

—To be vigilant or attentive ; to look with heedfulness or 
steadiness; to keep guard; to stand sentry ; to be on 
the look-out; to act as sentinel or vidette; as, to watch 
an enemy’s movements, — To look with expectancy ; to 
be insidiously attentive; to be vigilant or alert in pre- 

ration for an event or trial, the time of whose arrival 

is uncertain; to wait or seek opportunity ; as, he watches 

his chance of revenge. — To attend on the sick or bed- 
ridden during the night; to act as wakeful purse or at- 
tendant; as, to watch a delirious person. 

( Naut.) To float on the surface of the water, as a buoy. 

To watch over, to be cautiously observant; to keep or 
guard from any ill or evil; as, he watched over his 
family with solicitude. 

—v.a. To observe in order to detect or prevent, or for 
some particular purpose; to attend or give heed to; to 
keep in view; not to allow to escape observation ; as, he 
was narrowly watched by spies. — To guard ; to tend; to 
have under tutelage or in keeping; as, a driver wulehes 
his team. 
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Watch’-barrel, n. The brass box in a watch, which 
contains the main spring. 

Wateh’-bell, n. (Nuut.) On shipboard, a bell struck 
when the balf-bour glass is run out. 

Watch’-bill,». (Nuut.) A list ot the officers and crew 
of n ship, with their several stations on board. 

‘atch’-case,n, The outside covering of a watch; 
also, a case in which a watch is deposited or kept. 

Watch’-dog,n. A dog kept to guard property. 

Watcher, n. One who watches. 

Wateh’ful, a. Wakeful; vigilant; heedful ; attentive; 
cautions; careful to observe; — preceding of before the 
thing to be regulated ; as, to be watchful of one's own 
interest ; and against before the thing to be shunned or 
guarded against ; as, to be against an ambus- 


cade. 

Watch’fally, adv. Ina watchful manner. 

Watch'fulness, n. State or quality of being watch- 
fol ; wakefulness; indisposition or inability to slumber; 
hence, heedfulness; vigilance; suspicious attention; 
carefnl and diligent h and observation for the pur- 
pose of preventing or escaping danger, or of avoiding 
errors, mistakes, or misconduct. 

Watch’-glass, n. A concavo-convex disc of crystal 
for coveriug the dial or face of a watch or pocket-chro- 
bometer. 

(Naut.) A half-hour glass, serving to measure the 
duration of watches on deck. 

Watch’-guard, (-gard,) n. A chain, cord, or ribbon 
by which a watch ts secured to the person. 

Watch Hill Point, in Cmnecticut, on the E. of the 
entrance of Fisher's Island Sound, 2 m. S. E. of Stoning- 
ton, has n revolving light 50 ft. high; Lat. 41° 18’ 12” 
N. Lon. 71° 52” W. 

Watch’-house, n. A sentry-box; a house in which 
a watch or guard is posted —A lock-up ; a place of tem- 
porary incarceration for offeuders, principally of the 
drunk and 5 clasa, 

Watching, n. Wakefulness; ; vigil. 

Watch’-maker, n. A maker and rer of watches. 

Watch’-making. (Horol.) See also, p. 2.519. 

Watch’man, n. ; pl. Warchuzx. A sentry or sentinel; 
a look-out ; a person set to watch aud guard—One who 
par and guards the streets of a town, or the build- 

ga thereof, by night; as, a storekeeper's private 
watchman. 

Wutchman’s ratilz, an instrument having attached to 
the handle a revolving arm, which, by the action of a 
strong spring upon cogs, gives forth, when swung round. 
a loud, harsh, strident, rattling noise ; — formerly used 
by the public watchman of towne, Ac. 

Watch'-tower, n. A tower on which a sentinel or 
waichman is posted, in order to give an alarm in case 
of danger. 

word. n. A pass-word ; a countersign given 
to sentries, videttes, or other persons mounting or sta- 
tioned on guard; tary ber rallying-cry or private sig- 
nul of an affiliated brotherhood, political party, or 
secret society. 

Wateeoo, (Hai.) an island in the 8. Pacific, 6 m. 
long, and 4 m. broad; Lat. 20° 1'8., Lon. 158° 15 W. 
Surface, hilly; soil, fertile. It was discovered by Capt. 
Cook in 1777, 

Wat/ensas, in the State of Auna, a twp. of 
county. 

Water, (waw'tiir,)n. [A. 8. wetr; D. water; Ger. 
wasser.) A fluid composed of oxygen and hydrogen, 
transparent,and the most abundant and most necessary 
for living beings of any in nature, except air. (See be- 
low, ë Chem.) Any body or collection of water, great 
or small; the ocean; asea; a lake; a river; any pond 
or stream; as, to travel by land and water. — A liquid 
substance or humor in animal bodies; urine; aa, to 
pass water. — The color or lustre of a diamond, some- 
times perhaps of other precious stones; as, a gem of the 
first water, that is, perfectly pure and transparent.— 
Hence, figuratively, of the first water, that is, of the 
highest quality or first excellence; as, an aristocrat of 
the water. 


ote. Water is frequently employed in the forma- 
tion of compounds having relationship with, or refer- 
ence to water, in any manner; as, water-borne, water- 
lashed, water-nymph, water-side, water-worn, Ac.) 

To hold water, to be able to retain water without leak- 
ing or percolation; hence, to be sound or conclusive ;— 
used often metaphorically ; as, your argument will not 
hold water. 

To make water, to urinate; also, in a nautical sense, 
to leak; as, the ship makes waler, — Water of crystal- 
ization, Bee ORYSTALLIZATION. 

Water is presented to us in nature in three 

i and „ Large masses of ice 

exist around the poles; and water holding in solution 
certain mineral and gaseous matters constitutes the 
seas, rivers,and lakes of the temperate and torrid zones. 
It also exists in large quantities in the air, either dis- 
solved in invisible vapor, or deposited in the form of 
clouds, In temperate and warm climates, the surface 
of the earth, at least, is more or less damp; while the 
interior of the earth itself contains numberless springs, 
and the minerals which exist in it contain more or less 
water chemically combined with them. Besides this, it 
is essential to all vegetables and animals in a living 
condition, and constitutes nearly seven-eighths of the 
human body. Chemically speaking, water consists of 
hydrogen and oxygen, united in equal eqnivalents by 
weight, of eight parta of oxygen to one of hydrogen ; 
or by measure, one part of oxygen to two of hydrogen. 
The most variously contrived investigations into the com- 
position of water always give the same result, — 85'889 
per cent. of oxygen and 11-111 per cent. of hydrogen. 
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Cavendish was the first to discover its real composition. 
The analysis of water is performed in & variety of ways, 
the simplest of which is by means of galvanic or voltaic 
batteries (Fig. 2599). The glass vessel A contains water, 


Pig. 2509, — ELECTROLYSIS OF WATER. 


to which a little sulphuric acid has been added to in- 
crease its power of conducting electricity, for pure 
water conducts so imperfectly that it is decomposed 
with great difficulty. B and C are platinum plates bent 
into a cylindrical form, and attached to stout platinum 
wires, which are passed throngh corks in the lateral 
necks of the vessel A, and are connected by — 
screws with the copper wires D and E, which proc. 

from the galvanic battery G. H and O are glass cylin- 
ders with brass caps and stop-cocks, and are enlarged 


into a bell-shape at their lower ends for the collection 
ofa considerable volume of gas. These cylinders are 
filled with the acidulated water, by sucking out the 
air through the opened sto; ks; on closing these, 
the pressure of the air will of course sustain the column 
of water in the cylinders. G is a Groves battery, con- 
sisting of five cells or earthenware vessels (A. Fig. 2600) 
filled with diluted sulphuric acid (one measure of oil of 
vitriol to four of water). In exch of these cells is placed 
a bent plate of zinc (B), which has been amalgamated 
or rubbed with mercury (aod diluted sulphuric acid) to 
protect it from corrosion by the acid when the battery 
is not in use, Within the carved portion of this plate 
rests a small flat vessel of unglazed earthenware (O), 
filled with strong nitric acid, in which is immersed a 
sheet of platinum foil (D). The platinum (D) of cach 
cell is in contact, at its upper edge, 
with the zinc (B) in the == 
cell (Fig. 2601), so that at one en 
(P, Fig. 2599) of the battery there 
is a free platinum plate, and at the 
other (Z) a free zine plate. These 
paus are connected with the wires 
and E by means of the copper 
plates L and K attached to the 
ends of the wooden trough in 
which the cells are arranged. The 
wire D (Fig. 2599), which is con- 
nected with the last zinc plate of 
the battery, is often called the 
negative pole; whilst E, in con- Fig. 9601. 
nection with the last platinum 
late, is called the positive pole. When the connection 
established by menns of the wires D and E with the 
decomporing cell (A), the galvanic current is commonl 
said to paas along the wire E to the nnm plate 
throngh the acidulated water in the decomposing cell, 
to the platinum plate B, and thence along the wire D 
back to the battery. During the passage of the current, 
the water intervening between the plates B and C is 
decomposed, bis hydrogen being attracted to the plate 
B (negative pole), and the oxygen to the plate C (posi- 
tive pole). The gases can be seen adhering in minnte 
bubbles to the surface of each plate. and as they in- 
crease in size they detach themselves, rising through 
the acidulated water in the tubes H and O, in which 
the two gases are collected. The proof of the composi- 
tion of water has also been sought in synthesis, by ex- 
pu carefully-measured proportions of oxygen and 
ydrogen in a endiometer. The circumstances under 
which oxygen and hydrogen unite with each other to 
form water are peculiar, At ordinary temperatures, 
unlike other gaseons mixtures, a mixture of the two 
gases undergoes no alteration even when exposed to 
direct sunlight. Sudden compression bas been known 
to produce their combination, but this was doubtless 
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cansed by the heat produced, a preter degree of com- 
pow gradually exercised ving had no effect. 
any substances, however, apparently chemically no- 
like, have the property of causing the union of these 
two gases merely by their presence. For instance, on 
introducing spongy platinum, or platinum-black, into a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, it is instantly ex- 
loded. Faraday has showu that a perfectly clear sur- 
of platinum will have y the same effect. 
The efficiency of the metal in this instance seems 
directly proportionate to its amount of surface and to 
ite temperature, which, when the mass is small, be- 
comes rapidly augmented by the heat evolved by the 
constantly accelerated combination of the gases. If 
thin platioum-foil or wire is used, the combination 
takes place without noise. With platinum 
the action is at first silent, but afterwards the heat 
evolved by it raises the temperature, and explosion 
takes place, At * temperatures water is a 
transparent mobile liquid, tasteless, inodorons, and, 
except when in large masses, colorless. In nature, the 
waters of seas, rivers, and lakes, assume every shade 
of brown, yellow, green, Ac, from the presence of con- 
tamivating substances; but the proper color of water 
pears to be blue. Water is u perfectly 
elastic fluid, but its range of elasticity in limited. Ac- 
cording to Reguault. it undergoes a compression amount- 
ing to forty-seven millionths of its bulk for every pres- 
sure of an atmosphere, A cubic inch of water at 00° F. 
weighs 252456 grains. At its poiut of maximum den- 
sity, it is 770 times heavier than air, The specific heat 
of water is very great; in order, therefore, to effect any 
elevation or diminution of its temperature, à large 
quantity of heat is necessary; hence large masses of 
water act as great equalizers of local temperature. At 
829 F. water solidifies into ice, It may, however, if kept 
— still, be cooled down to several bm ob! below 
reezing-point without congelation taking place; but if 
it be agitated in the slightest dogree, solidification at 
once takes place, the temperature risi to 32° F. 
Although water may be cooled down to below 32° F. 
without freezing, yet it cannot be heated above that 
— without melting. The freezing - point of water is 
wered by the presence of saline matter and other sub- 
stances in solution. When a saline solution is 
to cold, pure water crystallizes out, while the salt re- 
mains dissolved in the mother liquor. This property is 
taken advantage of by Arctic navigators, who use melted 
ice us drinking-water, The temperatures of freezing 
and boiling water are taken as the two standards of the 
thermometer scale. The cooling of water is attended by 
a phenomenon which does not Lelong to any other 
liquid, As the tem ture decreases, it contracts regu- 
larly until cooled down to 392° F., but every decrease in 
temperature beyond this causes it to expand, and that 
to almost the same amount per degree as it had pre- 
viously contracted. This singalar phenomenon, although 
for a long time suspected, was only proved positively by 
Hope in 1804. This property of water has a very im- 
portant effect in the economy of nature. When the cold 
weather sets in, water becomes chilled at the sw 
and immediately descends, on account of its inc 
specific gravity, the warmer water at the bottom of the 
pond or river replacing it. This movement goes on 
until 39°2° F. is reached, when the surface water, becom- 
ing Ughter as it becomes colder, remains in its place 
until it is frozen. The ice thus increases slowly in thick- 
ness, as no heat can be abstracted from any portion of 
the water except that in immediate contact with the 
frozen layers water below, therefore, remains per- 
manently at 30 2 F., a temperature not destructive to 
pe the — 4 other Be ver —— 7 43 
t water ex very nally between 
F. and 32° F., when it reaches the latter point, expan- 
sion takes place suddenly, and with a force sufficient to 
burst the strongest wrought-iron vessels, The specific 
Niet of ice in relation to water is variously stated at 
184 (Abel and Bloxam), and 0-94( Miller and Odling), 
or, in other words, water in freezing ex; from 
volumes to 1,063. The action of ug on the disin- 
tegration of rocks, the transference of masses of mineral 
matter from place to place, &c., constitutes it one of the 
most important forces at work in nature. > p Ice- 
pena, GLACIER.) At a tem ture of 212° F., with a 
barometer pressure of inches, water boils and be- 
comes converted into an invisible elastic vapor, occupy- 
ing 1,696 times its space. The space occupied by the 
vapor entirely depends upon the temperature, or, in 
other words, superheated steam exerts additional force 
for every degree of temperature which it is raised. The 
— A. 52 also za any attempt to compress 
a certain vapor at its proper temperaturesimply 
results in the condensation of a sufficient bulk of 
vapor to restore the tension. An example ma; 
render this fact clear. A cubic inch of water at 2129 F. 
when converted into steam at the ordinary pressure of 
the air, occupies a of 1,696 inches. Were an 
attempt made to condense this amount of vapor into 
say balf of its bulk, half of it would be condensed into 
water. The temperature being kept up, and the pres- 
sure being removed, va wonld continue until 
the former bulk was filled. The specific gravity of water 
—— is 0622, air being 1000. In common with all 
volatile liquids, water has its fixed vapor-tension for 
every degree of heat; therefore no Increase of heat can 
possibly raise the temperature of a liquid beyond its 
ling-point, provided the pressure ix unaltered. Di- 
minished pressure consequently decreases the boil 
int of water, which, in vacuo, will boil ac about 70° F. 
e contrary, of course, is also true; steam at 212° F. 
exerting a force equal to an atmosphere (15 Ibs. on the 
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square inch), whilst at 356° it exercises a pressure of 
ten atmospheres; and so on. Water vaporizes at all 
temperatures, even when in the state of ice. Hence 
the disappearance of small m es of ice during the 
winter, und the constant vap ion of water at all 
periods of the year. In the consideration of water vapor, 
it must not be confounded with the visible vesicular 
vapor seen in the clouds, and in masses of steam escap- 
ivg into the air, which consists of minute vesicles of 
water floating in true aqueous vapor. The latent heat 
of steain is very great, the heat absorbed Ly the conver- 
sion of water at 212° F. into steam of the same teim- 
perature, being 966°6° F., or, in other words, the conden- 
tation of a pound of steam at 212°, by 512 Ibs. of water 
at 329, will yield 6½ lbs. of water at 2120. It has been 
stated above that water boils at 212 F. This, of course, 
is only true of water in a state of perfect purity, and 
heated in a metallic vessel at the mean barometer pres- 
sure. If the vessel used is of glass, or is lined with 
shell-lac, a temperature of several degrees above 212° 
will be reached before ebullition takes placo; the bub- 
bles bursting from the sides of the vessel with such 
force as to break it very frequently, the introduction of 
a piece of platiunum-wire will soon restore the normal 
temperature at which ebullitiun takes place. The pres- 
ence of soluble salts in water raises the bviling-point, 
The presence of nir in water has a great effect on its 
boiling-point. According to Donny, water deprived of 
air, and heated in an open glass vessel, acquired a tem- 
perature of 360° F. and then suddenly burst iuto vapor, 
shattering the vessel to pieces, It would be useless to 
enlarge upon or even detail the infinite uses of water in 
the economy of the world. Its value to the chemist, 
however, is not so apparent. As a solvent it is invalua- 
ble, being a perfectly neutral body, and by its decompo- 
sition in a thousand different ways he easily obtains the 
two gases oxygen and hydrogen io a nascent condition, 
without which it is almost impossible to take a single 
step in the laboratory or manufactory, Although per- 
fectly neutral, it enters into combination with number- 
less bodies, both acid, neutral, and basic, at one time 
apparently playing the part of a base, at another that 
of an acid, Thus we find sulphuric acid and water 
uniting in every proportion, If, however, the dilute 
acid be heated to boilng-point, aqueous vapor gradually 
passes off until a certain point is reached, when the 
acid begins to evaporate also, the water and acid dis- 
tilling over together. On analyzing the distillate, an 
equivalent of sulphuric acid will be found united to an 
equivalent of water. This equivalent of water is called 
basic water, and can only be separated by decomposition, 
In the same way water combines with the powerful 
bases potash and soda, and cannot be expelled by heat 
alone. Such compounds are known as hydrates; the 
water appears in some sort to play the part of an acid. 
With neutral salts water enters into combination in two 
ways, — us water of crystallization and water of consti- 
tution, the former of which is expelled with ease, the 
latter with difficulty, The water of constitution is gen- 
erally formulated HO, while that of crystallization is 
symbolized by the contraction Aq. (See Satts.) Water 
hus the property of dissolving an immense number of 
substances, solid, liqnid, and gaseous. The alcohols, 
most of the acids, and some other liquids, dissolve in 


widely different. 


of nitrogen to 783 times its bulk with ammonia. 


increased by pressure and heat. 


ſoreigu matter. 


ing on the locality in which it falls. 


except small traces of carbonic acid and ammonia 
Pure water is aloue obtained by distillation. 


Tiations as river-water ; 
however, mach greater, 


have been heated, 


the safety of the boiler, (See INCRUSTATION.) 


available, 


nesia. 


with saline matter, 


of the earth, 
element. See page 2519. 
Water. „. a. 


water in indefinite proportions; others again, such as 
ether, carbolic acid, &c., in minute and determinate 
quantities; while others, like vil, seem perfectly in- 
soluble. The solveut power of water in various solids is 
Water dissolves gus to a greater or 
lesser extent, varying from one-seventieth in the case 
The 
solvent power of water for certain substances may be 
Water, as found in na- 
ture, is never pure, being always contaminated with 
Rain, which is the purest furm of nat- 
ural water, always contains carbonic acid and carbonate 
and nitrate of ammonia, and other constituents, depend- 
That produced by 
melting fresh-water ice is free from every contamination 


River- 
water is very varialle in its composition, according to 
the mineral constituents of the conntry through which 
it has fluwed. Spring water is subject to the same va- 
the amount of saline matter is, 

Most waters obtained from 
natural sources contain soluble salts of lime, which on 
boiling incrust the sides of the vessels in which they 
In the boilers of steam-engines 
these incrustations are attended with great danger to 
Waters 
are generally divided into hard and soft. The former con- 
tain salts which form insoluble compounds with soap, 
and have to be neutralized before the detergent is 
Sea-water has a pretty uniform composition. 
It has a specific gravity of aut 1-027, and contains on 
an average about 2,400 grains of dissolved matter to u 
gallon, of which about 1,900 grains are common salt, 
and 400 chloride of magnesium and sulphate of mag- 
The quantity of saline matter is continually, 
although imperceptibly, increasing; for pure water is 
always being drawn from it by the process of evapora- 
tion, and being returned to it by the rivers charged 
Thus the sea is the recipient of the 
whole of the soluble matter washed away from the crust 
Up to 1784 water was supposed to be an 


To wet; to irrigate: to overflow or 
drench with water; as, to wvfer the soil or plants grow- 
ing therein.—To furnish with water for drink; as, to 
waler horses and cuttle.— TO diversify with lines, or 
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give a wavy appearance to, by the process of calender- 

ing; as, to water silk. 

—v.n. To shed or diffuse water or liquid matter; as, 
peeling raw Onions causes the eyes to waler.— To get or 
take in water; as, the ship put mto St. Helena to walter, 

fo make one’s mouth water, tu excite iu one a craving 
desire fur; to feel an irresistible longing for, at the 
Bight of; us, the prospect of a good dinner is apt to make 
a hungry tellows mowh walter ;—derived trom the 
theory that the lookiug at food tends to increase the 
flow of saliva. 

Wa'ter-aloe, n. (Bot.) The Water-suldier. See STRA- 
TIOTES. 

Wa ter-bearer, n. ( Astron.) Same as AQUARIUS, q. v. 

Wua'ter-beetle, n. (L., See DYTICIDÆ. 

Wa'ter-bellows, (dz, n. sing. aud pl. ( Metall.) Same 
as TROMP, q. v. 

Wa'ter-bird, n. 

Wa'ter-boatman, n. 
(Esrurpzg. 

Wa terborough, in Maine, a post-township of York 
c., b m. S. 4, or Augusta, 

Waterborough, in New York, a village of Chautau- 
qua co., 10 m, E.N.E. of Jamestown. 

Wa'ter-brash, n. (Med.) An affection of the stom- 
ach; the result of a general functional debility ot that 
organ, by which the vessels that should secrete the gas- 
tric juice throw out a clear, limpid water; hence ite 
medical name of pyrosis. ‘Tue symptoms of this disease 
usually commence when the stomach is empty, either 
in the morning or the afternoon, aud begin with asense 
of burning heat and coustrictiou at the pit of the stom- 
ach, producing a sensation as if the organ was being 
drawn up to the spine. 40 relieve this sensation, the 
patieut folds his arms over his chest, aud bends the body 
forward; alter a time, a quantity of gas collecting in 
the stomach leads to an eructation, the patient briug— 
ing up trom two to four ouuces of clear, limpid water; 
sometimes, though rarely, acid, but generally iusipid. 
Two or three eructations, with a gush of water aller 
each, concludes the paroxysm, and tur the time the pa- 
tient is relieved of his sutleriug. Females are more sub- 
ject to this disease than men, and those who live on a 
milk or farinaceous diet more than those who partake 
of a good stimulating dietary. W. B. is an affection to 
which those of a sedentary habit, and who eat their 
meals hurriedly, without proper mastication, are liable, 

Wa'terbary, in Connecticu, a flourishing city of New 
Haven co., 33 in. S.W. of Hartford. It contains numer- 
ous rolling-mills, and manulactories of copper, brass, 
and German silver-ware, daguerreotype-plates, buttous, 

pins, porcelain-ware, Ac. Fi. in (1880) 20,268. 

Waterbary, in Vermont, a post-vill. aud twp. of Wash- 
ington co., 12 m. W. N. W. of Montpelier, 

Wa'ter-butt, u. A large, open-headed cask, set up on 

end to contain water, particularly rain-water. 


Any aquatic bird, or water-fowl. 
(ZL) Lhe Boatily. See 


Wa'ter-caltrop, n. ( Bot.) A name commonly given 


to plants of the genus Trapa. 
Wa 
warding by water. 


Wa ter-eloek, n. 
Wa'ter-eloset, (-klds’et,) n. 


Same as CLEPSYDRA, q. v. 


cleansing; a privy. 
Wa'ter-cock, n. 


Mains in case of fire. —Simmonds. 


Wa'ter-eolor, (-kil'ur.) n. (Generally in the plural.) 
(Juint.) A pigment ground with water and gum, or size, 
which preserves its consistency in a solid cake when 
dried, and can easily be mixed with water, by rubbing 

(The term is 


it on a moistened palette when wanted. 

used in contradistinction to otl-colors, or oils.) 
Wa'ter-col'orist, n. A painter in water-colors. 
Wa'ter-course, n. 


irrigation of lands. 


Wa'ter-eraft, n. A generic term for all kinds of ves- 


gels and boats plying on water. 


Water-erane, n. (Hydraul.) An apparatus for sup- 
plying water from an elevated tauk to the tender of a 


locomotive engine. 


Wa'ter-cress,n. (Bot.) See NASTURTIUM. 


Wa'ter-crow, n. (Zoil.) Same as WATER-OUSEL, q.v. 


(Med.) Same as HYDROPATHY, q. v. 
(Med.) An Hypropatulst, q. v. 


Wa'ter-cure, n. 
Wa'ter-doctor, n. 


Wa'ter-dog. n. A dog accustomed to the water. — A 
small, floating cloud supposed to indicate rain. ( Furby.) 
— A caut colloquialism for a veteran sailor; an old galt; 
a tar. — A name given to various species of Salamanders. 


(U: States.) 


Wa'ter-drop,n. Among jewellers, a rounded pebble 


of clear nud hinpid colorless topaz. 


Wateree’, a river of S. Carolina. See CATAWBA. 
Wa'terer,n. One who, or that which, waters. 


lady's coiffure. 
Wa'ter-feather, n. (Bot.) See Hortonta. 
Wa'ter-flee, n. (Zu.) See GYRINIDÆ. 
Wa'ter-flood, n. Au inundation; a flood of water. 


forins a bay called Waterford Harbor, 62 miles N 
Cork. 
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ter-carriage, (-kar’rij,)n. Transportation, con- 
veynnce, or freightage by water, or the meaus of tor- 


A small closet for neces- 
Sary purposes, supplied with water from a cistern tor its 


A cock through which water is al- 
lowed to pass. — A street-plug to supply water from the 


Any natural or artificial stream 
of water; — especially, a channel or canal cut for the 


Wa'ter-dropwort, (-wurt,) n. ( Bot.) Bee CENANTHE. 


Wa'terfall, n. A perpendicular, or nearly perpendicu- 
Jar descent of a body of water; a cascade; a cataract— 
A collection of false curls depending from the back of a 


Wa terford, a city and seaport of Ireland, and the 
chief town of a co. of the same name in the province of 
Munster, on the river Suir, which joins the Burrow, and 

E. of 

Its principal public buildings are the cathedral, 

court-house, exchange, and custum-house ; besides vari- 

ous literary and scieutitic institutions, a public library 
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and musenm, &¢. The harbor is deep and spacious, ana 
has a fixed light on Hook Tower, 139 feet above the sia 
Manuf. Winte glass, starch and blue; also, shij- 
buding. 1. (1851) 28 952, 

Wa'terford, in Coneciicut. n post- village and town 
ship of New Loudon co., 3 miles S.W, of New Lon- 
don, 

Waterford, in Minvis, a village and twp. of Fulton 
co., 60 m. N. W. of Springfield. 

Waterford, in the Stute of Jowa, a twp, of Clinton 
county. 

Waterford, in Maine, a post-township of Oxford co., 
54 m. S. W. of Augusta. 

Waterford, iu Michigan, a post-village and township 
of Oakland co. 

Waterford, in Minnesota, a post-villace and town- 
ship of Dakota county, about 16 miles N.E. of Fari- 
bault. 

Waterford, in New Jersey, a post twp. of Camden 
county. 

Waterford, in New York. a post-village and town- 
ship of Suratoga co., on the Hudson, lo miles above 
Albany. 

Waterford, in Ohio, a post-township of Washington 
county. 

Waterford, in Pennsylvania, a post-borouch and 
township of Erie county, 15 miles R.R.E. of Erie— A 
village of Juniata county, 60 miles W. of Harrisburg — 
A village of Westmoreland county, 55 miles S.E. of 
Pittsburgh. 

Waterford, in Vermont, a post-township of Caledonia 
co., 45 m. E.N.E. of Montpelier. 

Waterford, in Virginia, u post- village of Loudoun co., 
156 m. N. of Richmond. 

Waterford, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Racine co. 

Waterford, in Nova Scotia, a seaport-town of Cumber- 
land co., SO m. N. of Halifax. 

Wa'terfordville, in New Jersey, a village of Camden 
co., 6 m. E. of Camden. 

Wa’'ter-fowl, n. An aquatic fowl. 

Wa'ter-furrow, n. (Ayric.) A drain cut in land for 
receiving and carrying off surplus water. 

—v.a, To cut or open water-furrows. 

Wa'ter-gage, n. A side-wall or bank for restraining 
a current or stream of water. 

Wa'ter-gall, n. A fissure made in the earth bya 
downfall of water, 

Wa'ter-gauge, Wa’'ter-gage, (dj,) n., [water 
and gauge.) A contrivance for ascertaining the height 
of the water within a steam boiler. 

Water-gavel, n. (O. Law.) A gavel or rent paid for the 
right of tishing in, or other use of,certain waters or rivers, 

Wa ter-germander, n. (Bot.) A labiate plant of 
the genus TENCRIUM, q. v. 

Wa'ter-gilder, n. One who gilds metallic surfaces 
by thinly coating them with an amalgam of gold, which 
volatilizes the mercury. 

Wa'ter-gilding, Wash’-guilding, n. Act or 
process perlormed by a WATER-GILDER, g. v. 

Wa'ter-gruel, n. A liquid panada for the sick, con- 
sisting of meal boiled in water to a thinnish consistency, 

Water-guard,n. One of a body of river or harbor 
police; a custom-house preventive-officer. 

Wa'ter-hairgrass, n. (Bot.) A species of grass 
growing in moist places, 

Wa'ter-hammer, n. A vessel partly filled with wa- 
ter, exhausted of air, and hermetically sealed. When 
reversed or shaken, the water, being unimpeded by air, 
strikes the side with a sound like that of a metal strik- 
ing against glass, 

Wa’'ter-hemloek, n. (Bot.) See Cicuta. 

Wa'ter-hen, n. (Zoöl.) See RALIIDx. 

Water-horeboumnd, n. (Bot.) See LYCOPUS. 

Wa'teriness, n. State or quality of being watery; — 
state of abounding with water; moisture; humidity. 

Wa'tering, n. Act of supplying, or of sprinkling or 
overflowing, with water; act of furnishing with water 
for driuk.— Act or process of irrigating land.— The 
process to which silk and other textile fabrics are sub- 
jected, in order to make them exhibit a wavy lustreand 
different plays of light.—( Com.) See SUPPLEMENT. 

Wa'tering-place,n. A place where water may be 
obtained, as for a ship, for cattle, &c.— A sea-side re- 
sort; a spa; a place which people frequent for sea- 
bathing, the drinking of mineral waters, &c. 

Wa'terish, a. [A. S. waterisc.) Thin; watery; resem- 
bling or having the qualities of water; as, waterish mat- 
ter.— Moist; boggy ; somewhat fenny ; as, waterish land. 

Wa’'terishness, n. State or quality of being waterish, 

Wa'ter-leaf, n. (Bol.) See IYDROPHYLLACE ZE, 

Wa'ter-leg, n. In steam-boilers, a water space that 
forms the side of a fire-box. 

Wa'ter-lemon, n. (Bot.) See PASSIFLORA. 

Wa'terless, a. Destitute of water. 
Wa'ter-level,n. The level formed by the surface of 

water in a quiescent state. — A levelling instrument in 
Wich water is employed instead of mercury or spirits 
of wine. 

Wa'ter-lily, u. (Bot.) See NYMPH ARA. 

Wa 'ter-line, n. (Shipbuilding.) The boundary of any 
section of the bottom of a ship made by a plane parallel 

to the line of flotation. The appermost one is called 
the load water-line; the lowest the light water-line. 

Wa'ter-logyed, (-ldgd,) a. (Nuut.) Noting the con- 
dition of a ship when a quantity of water having been 
received into the bold by leaking, Kc. she has lost her 

buoyancy, and yields to the effectof every wave passing 
over the deck. 

Waterloo, a village of Belgium, 10 m. from Brussela, 

near which was fought, June 18, 1815, a memorable bate 
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tle between the allied English and German troops under Wa'tersponut, n. (Meteorol) A phenomenon which, 


the Dake of Wellington, and the French under Napo- 


lewn, resulting in the complete overthrow of the latter. 
Waterloo. in Inet, a post-village, cap. of Monroe 
Waierioo, in indiana. village of De Kalb 
aterloo, in a t-village o! co., 
6 miles north-east of —— village and town- 
ship of Fayette county, 7 miles north-east of Con- 
nersville, 

Waterloo, in Jowa, w township of Allomakee 8 
—A post-village, cap. of Black Hawk county, 93 m. W. 
of Dubuque, 

Waterloo, in Kansas, a post-village and township of 
Lyon co., abt. 16 m. NN. K of Emporia, 

Waterloo, in Michigan, a post-village and township 
of Jackson co., 17 m. K. N. K. of Jackson. 

Waterloo, in Missouri, n post-village, cap. of Clark 
cv. 12 m. N W. of Alexandria. 

Waterloo, in New York, a post-vill. and twp., semi- 
tap. of Seneca co., 20 m. w. Auburn. 7 ` 

Waterloo, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Franklin ch, 58 
m. S.W. of Harrisburg ; „ abt. 200.—A post-vill. of Ju- 
minata co, 69 m. W. of B vill. of Veuango co. 

Waterloo, in & Curolina, n post-vill. and twp. of Lau- 
rens dist. 65 m. W. N. W. of Columbia 


4,251.—A vill. of same co.; 

Waterivo, in a twp. of Athens co.; pop. 

Waterloo, in in, a township of Grant county. 
—A post-village and township of Jefferson county, 20 
m. N.E. of Madison. 

aterman, n. A boatman; aferryman; a man who 
Manages water-craft, or one who plies for hire on rivers. 

Water- mark. n. The mark or limitof the rise of water, 
indicating the height of w flood. or the tide.— The letter 
or ornament wlopted by a paper-maker to distinguish his 
manufacture, which is thinner and more transparent 

n the rest of the sheet in the place where it occurs. 
ater-melon,n. (4) See Cucumis. 

Wa'ter-meter, n. Ao apparatus for measuring the 
quantity of water which passes through a boiler.—A cun- 
trivance for measuring the supply of water tu a bouse 
or other building, or to works, as from a street main, 

Wa'ter-mill, n. A mill whose machinery is worked by 
water-power, and thus distinguished from a wind- or 
at- H. 

Wuter-mole. n. (Zo8l.) The Shrew-mole. See Mote. 

Wa'ter-nymph, (-nim/,) m. A naind, 

Wa ter-ousel, %.) n. (Zol.) The Cinclus aquat- 
tcus,& European bird of the Thrush family, generally 
ofa dark-brown culor, with throat and ag part of 
the breast pure white. It frequents clear, pebbly streams 
and lakes, feeding chiefly on molluscs, and on uquatic 
insects and their larvæ, which it seeks even under water, 
diving with arent facility, and moving about for a short 
time at the bottom of the river. It carries its rather 

short tail elevated after the manner of wrens, which it 
also resembles in ita frequent becks, or dipping of the 
bead, accompanied with au upward jerking of the tail. 

Wa'ter-pepper, n, (Ba. ) See ELATIN ACER. 

Water-pimpernel,n. (et.) See SAMoLUS. 

Wa ter-pitecher, n. (Bot.) See SAKRACENIACES, 

Wa'ter-plantain, n. ( Bol.) See ALISMA. 

Wa'ter-power, n. Water employed as a motive 
power in machinery.—A source of power from water, as 
for the driving of machinery. See WATER-WHEEL. 

Wa'ter-pox.n. (Med) A variety of CHICKEN-POX, q. v. 

Waterproof, a. Proof against, or impervious to, 
water; so firm uud compact of texture as not to admit 
water, See INDIA-RUBBRR. 

Wr ter-qualm,(-awm, )n. ( Med.) See WATER-BRASH. 

Wa'ter-ram, n. Same as HypgauLie Haw, g. v. 

Wa'ter-rat, n. ae) The Musk-rat. Sve Finen.—A 
river-pirate: n thiefon the water: —metimes, a wrecker. 

Wha'ter-rate, u. A rate levied as payment for a sup- 

ly of water, 
a‘ter-rice,n. (Bd.) See Zizanta. 

Wa ter-rot, v.a. To rot by steeping in water; as, to 
errut hemp. 
Wa'ter-sail, n. (Naut.) A small sail spread occa- 
sionally ander the lower studding-sail or driving-boom, 

daring a fair wind and smooth sea. 

Wa ter-sapphire, /r. n. (Min. Avery pale- 
blue kind of Oriental sapphire. 

Wwe „n. A term sometimes, but rarely, used 
te denote a sea-view, in contradistinction to a landscape. 

Wa'ter-screw,n. A screw-propeller. (u.) 

Watershed, n. (Ger. wasserscheids, water-parting.) 
(Phys. Geog.) A range of high land intersecting the 
lasing of two rivers, and emptying ita waters Into them 
on either side. 

Wa'ter-shoot, n. A trough or wooden channel for 
discharging water, 

Wa'ter-snake, n, (Zan) See Hypnopnins. 

Wr ter-soldier, Cin. (Bot.) See STRATIOTES. 

Wa'ter Street, in Nw Jersey, n village of Morris co., 
45 m. N N.E. of Trenton. 

Water Street, in lvania, a post- village of Hun- 
tingdon co., 100 m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Wa'ter-table, n. (Arch.) A projection or horizontal 
set-off in a wall, so pl as to throw off the water 
from the building. 

— In steam-boilers, a thin space for water, connecting 
with the other water-chambers, and inclosed by stayed 
plates, to form a portion of the heating surface; other- 
wise known as water. 

Wa'ter-tap. u. A tap or cock for drawing off water. 

Wa’'ter-tight, ( tit.) a. So tight as to retain, or not 
to admit, water; not leaky; as, a water-tight compart- 
ment in a ship. See SUPPL MENT, 
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in its general appearance, may be described as follows: 
From a dense cloud, a conical pillar, which appears to 
consist of con- a | 
deused vapor, is 
seen to descend, 
with the apex 
downward, When 
over the sea, there 


jecting from the 

cloud, and the 

other from the 

water below it 
These sometimes — 
unite, and the 
junction has been 
observed to be ac- = 
companied with n = EL 
fuushotlightninz: ° 

but more fre- r 
quently they dis- 

rse betore the 
unctiou is effect- 
| lu calm 

weather, the col- 
umu maintains 
its vertical pusi- 
tion while carriel 
along the snr- 
face; but when 
acted on by the 
wind, it becomes 
oblique to the hor- 
izon. The causes 
of this meteor are 
very imperfectly kown. By some it is snpposed to be 
formed by a whiilwind of extreme intensity, while) 
others ascribe it to an electric origin, It oceans for the 
Most part st sea, but sometimes also on shore, though 

eneraly in the neighborhood of water. 

a’ter-thief, x. A pirste; a water-rat; a wrecker. 

Wa'tertown, in Qwnecticut, n post-village and town- 
ship of Litchfield county, 0 miles west-south-west of 
Hartford. 

Watertown, in Missarhusetts, a post-townahip of Mid- 
dlesex co., 8 m. N.W. of Boston. 

Watertown, in Virhigan, n twp. of Clinton co.; pop. 
abt. 1,100,—A post (wp of Tuscola co. 

Watertown, in Minnesota, n post-village and twp. of 
Carver co, abt. 32 m. W. of Minneapolis 

Watertown, in Vie Fork, a post-borongh, cap of Jef- 
ferson co. on the Black River, 56 m. N W. of Utica, and 
182 from Albany. It has an academy, and several news- 
paper offices and banks. There are, in the village, man- 
ufactures of cotton and woollen goods, flour, paper, iron 
castings, machinery, leather, agricultural implements, 
lead-pipe, ssh and blinds, and furniture An ice-cave, 
near Whittlesey’s Point, extends under a part of the 
village, Pop. (1880) 10,697, 

Watertown, in Ohio, a post-township of Washington 
co, 

Watertown, in Wisconsin, a township of Grant 
county.—A city of Jefferson county, 40 miles N.E. of 
Madison, 

Watertown, in Vermont, a town of Caledonia 
county. 

Wa'ter-trunk, . A deal trough, or cistern lined 
with lend, to contain water, 

Wa'tervale, in New York, a post- village of Onondaga 
co, 13 m. S. E. of Syracuse. 

Wa'terville, in Kansas, a township of Marshall 
county. 

Waterville, in Maine, a post-village and township of 
Kennebec co., 18 m. N E. of Augusta, on the right bank 
of the Kennebec River, at Ticonic Falla, Around the 
Falls are clustered saw-mills, plough, axe, hoe, and 
scythe factories, machine-shops, tanneries, 4c. W. has 
a Baptist college, with a library of 15,500 vols., an acad- 
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emy, &c. 
Waierville, in Minnesota, a post-village and township 


of Le Sueur co., 17 m. S. W. of Faribault; . abt, 700. 

Waterville, in New York, a post- village of Oneida co., 
45 m. K. S. K. of Syracuse. 

Waterville, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 

HCAS co. 

Waterville, in Pnnsylvania, a village of Delaware 
co., 4 m. S.E. of Media. 

Waterville, in Fermont, a post-vill. and township of 
Lamoille co , 40 m. N N.W. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 900. 

Waterville, in Wisconsin, a township of Pepin 
county. 

Wa'ter- violet, n. (Bot.) The Water-feather. Bee 
Horrox ia. 

Watervilet, (va ter-cle-et.)in Michigan, a post- towu- 
ship of Berrien co. 

Wa'terviiet, in New Fork, a post-township of Albany 
co., containing the city of Cahoes, 

Wa'terways, n. pl. (Ship-luilding.) Strong pieces 
of planking which extend around a ship at the junction 
of the decks with the sides, to prevent the water enter- 
ing between the edge of the deck and the ship's sides; 
and also to counteract any tendency in the beams to slip 
upwards. 

Wa'ter-wings, n. pl. (Arch.) Walls erected on the 
banks of rivers, next to bridges, to secnre the founda- 
tions from the action of the current. — Francis. 

Water- work, (vourk) n. . Hydraulic works and 
machines erected or constructed for the purpose of rais- 
ing, retaining, conducting, or distributing water; or, 
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contrivances for obtaining motive power from falls or 
currents of water. 

Wa'ter-wheel, n. (Hydraul) When water is con- 
tinuously Howing from a 
higher to a lower level, it 
muy be used naa motive 
power. This is effected by 
means Of water-wheels; 
that is, wheels provided 
with buckets or fluat- 
bourds at the cireumfer- 
ence, on which the water 
acts either by pressure or 
by nupact.— Water- wheels 
turn in a vertical plane 
round an horizontal axis, 
and are of three principal 
kinds, undershol, overshot, 
and breast. — In wndershot 
Wheels (2, Fig. 2003) the 
float-Loards are at right 
ungles to the circumler- 
ence of the wheel. The 
lowest Hhoat-Loards are im- 
mered in the water, 
which flows with a veloci 
ty depending on the height 
of the fall, Such wheels 
are npplicable where the 
quantity of water is great, 
but the fall inconsiderable. 
—Overshiot wheels (1, Fig. 
2603) are used with a small 
quantity of water which 
has a hich fall, as with 
small mountain streams, 
On the circumference of 
the wheel there are buck- 
ets of a peculiar sha 
The water falls into the 
buckets on the upper part 
of the wheel, which is thus 
moved by the weight of 
the water, and as each bucket arrives at the lowest point 
of revolution it discharges all the water, and ascends 
empty.—In breast wheels, (3, Fig. 2603,) water acts both 
by ite weight and its momentum.—A turbine isan hori- 
zontal water-wheel with a vertical axis receiving and dia- 
charging water in all directions round that axis. It is 
driven partly by the weight of water and partly by the im- 
pulse, and has a certain velocity of maximum effect, 
ing a ratio to the fall of water which depends on the con- 
struction of the turbine, and which is, in general, about 
half the velocity at which the turbine would revolve if 
unloaded, Turbines have the advantage of being ofsmall 
bulk for their power, and equally efficient for the high- 
est and the lowest falis. 

Wa'tery, a. [A. S waterig] Resembling water; having 
tenuityortransparency, ns a liqni! —Ilence, full of taste 
less fluid ; insipid ; spiritless ; as, watery potatoes.— Wet; 
abounding with water; as, wilery eyes.— Pertaining to, 
or consisting of water; us, Ocean's watery kingdom. 

Wat ford, s town of England. co. of Herts, 15 m. N.W. 
of Loudon. Manuf. Straw-pluit, and matting. By. 7,418. 

Watkinsville, in Gemqa, w post-village. cap. of 
Clarke co., 64 m. N. W. of Milledgeville.—A village and 
township of Coffee co. 

Wat 'ling’s Island, in the British W. Indies, one of 
the Bahamas, 18 m. long, 50 m. E S. E. of San Salvador; 
Lat, 23° 56' 7” N., Lon, 74° 28’ W. 

Wat'ouwan, a river of Minnesota, rises in Cotton wood 
co,, and flows into Bine Earth River, abt. Lat. 44° N., 
Lon, #4° 12’ W., after an E. course of 80 m.—A 8. co.; 
area, 432 5 m. Rivers. Waton nan and Perch. Ser- 
Jace, undulating; soil, fertile. Capital, Madelia—aA 
township of Blue Earth county, 10 miles south-west of 
Maukato. 

Watse Ka, or WATASKA, in Illinois, a post- town of Iro- 

uols cn. 
atson, In Michigan, a township of Allegan co, ; pop. 
abt. 1,200. 
8 Turk, a post-township of Lewis co.; 
„ abt. 
atson, in Pennsylvania, a township of Lycoming co, 

Wat'sontown, in nna., a post-vill. of Northam 
land co., on the Susquehanna, 15 m. above Sunbury. 

Watsonville, in Culifornia, a post-village of Santa 
Cruz co., 40 m. B. of Sun Jose; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Watt, James, (wol,) an eminent Scottish engineer, to 
whose great skill and original genius we owe the im- 

rovement of the steam-engine, B. at Greenock, 1736. 

nder his father he acquired a knowledge of mathe- 
matical Instrument making. and at the age of 19 he set 
out for London to acquire a further insight into his pro- 
fession ; here his progress was wo rapid that he soon re- 
turned to Scotland, and, under the patronage of the uni- 
versity, settled at Glasgow, where, after twenty years of 
enlightened activity, he brought to perfection the dis- 
covery that has immortalized his name, (see Brea. 
ENGINE.) D. 1819. Watt was a member of the Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, n correspondent of 
the French Iustitute, and was enrolled among the asso- 
ciates of the Academy of Sciences nt Paris. A statne to 
his memory was set up io Westminster Abbey in 1824, 
Statues to his honor have likewise been erected at Man- 
chester, Glasgow, and Greenock. 

Wattenu, ANTOINE, (wat-to'.)a French painter, n. at 
Valenciennes, 1684. He went to Paris as n journeyman 
house-painter, and rose to eminence by a painting known 
as A Journey to Cytherea, He left 563 works almost lim- 
ited to the class of fites champêtres, representations of an 
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ideal rural life. The fashion which he set long pre- 
vailed in French art, D. 1721. 

Wattle, (wò!) n. [A. S. %. a hurdle, a covering.) 
A twig; 4 wand; a flexible rod; — hence, a fence or 
hurdle made of such rods.—A rod tixed on a roof to sup- 
port the thatch.—The barbs, or loose, red, fleshy excres- 
cences, growing under the throat of acock or turkey, or 
alike substance on a fish ;— generally used in the plu- 
ral; as, the wattles of a barbel. — The astringent bark 
of an Australian tree of the genus Acacia (or Mimosa), 
used by tanners, — called also wattle-bark; also, the 
tree from which it is obtained.— Simmonds. 

-v.a To bind with twigs.— To twist, plat, or interweave, 
as twigs, one with another, thus forming a Kind of net- 
work; as, a waltird heige.— To form of twigs inter- 
laced; as, a waltled sheep-pen. 

Wat'tle-bird, n. (Zo) Bee ANTHOCHÆRA. 

Wat'tling, n. Act of interweaving or platting with 
twigs; also, the platting itself; as, n watiling of canes. 

Watts, Isaac, Ce.) an Bnglish dissenting divine, B 
in Southampton, 1673, became tutor to the son of Sir 
John Hartopp, and two years later was chosen assistant 
minister lo the Independent congregation iu Mark Lane, 
London. His principal works were, A Treatise on Logic ; 
an Assay m tue Improvement of the Mind; Introduction 
to Astronomy and Geography; Hymns, and a portical 
version of the Psalms. usually sung in dissenting con- 
gregations; besides Poems, chietly religious. D. 1748. 

Watts burg, in Pennsylvania, w post-Lorough of Erie 
co., 18 m. S.E. of Erie; pop. abt. 400, 

Wau 'beck, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Pepin co., 
12 m. N.K. of Pepin, 

Waucht. Waught, (wawt,) n. [Scot.; A. S. veaht.) 
A deep dranght or potation of liquor 

Wauconda, in Minois, a post-village and township of 
Lake co., abt, 42 m N.W. of Chicago: pop. abt. 1.200 

Wau’ kan, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Winnebago co., 60 m. N E. of Madison; pop. abt. 700. 

Waukec’hon, in Wisconsin, a township of Shuwanaw 
co.; pop. abt. 150. 

Waukegan, (formerly LITTLEFORT.) in Minmis, a post- 
town and township, cap, of Lake co., on Lake Michigan, 
35 m. N.W. ot Chicago, 

Wau kesha, in Wisconsin, a S.E. co.; area, 576 sq. m. 
Revers Bark, and Pishtaka or Fox River. Surfuce, un- 
dolating; soil, fertile. Cip. Waukesha. op. abt. 
40,000 —A post-villaze and township, cap. of the above 

„ 60 m. E. of Madison, 
Waukon, or Wiwkox, in Jowa, n post- village, cap. of 
ikee co., abt. I8 m. E. of Decorah; pop. abt. 1,400, 

Wanul, ». n. To miaul; to make a shrill ery, resem- 
bling that of a cat; us, a wading infant. 

Wauman'da, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Buffalo 
co. abt & im. N.E of Alina. 

Waupac’ca, a river of Wisconsin, enters Wolf River 
from Wanpacca co. — A N. central co.; area, 7-0 sq. m. 
Rivers. Wolf. Little Wolf, and Waupacca. Pop. abt. 
20,000,—A post-villaze und township, cap. of the above 
co., 50 m. N. N. W. of Fond-du-Lac. 

Waupon' see, iu Illinois, a township of Grundy 
county. 

Wau pun, in Wisconsin, a post-village of Fond-du-Lac 
co., 68 m. N W. of Milwaukee. 

Wau'san, or Wassaw, in Wisconsin, a post- village, cap. 
of Marathon co, 175 m. N. of Madison. 

Wauseon, in Oe, a post-town of Fulton co., 32 m. 
8.W. of Toledo, 

Wausha’'ra, in Wisconsin, a central co. ; area, 650 sq.m. 
Rivers, Pine and Mecan ; also, Willow Creek. Surfuce, di- 
versified; soil, fertile. Cap. Wantoma. Php. abt. 14,000 

Wanuto'ma, in Wisconsin, a pust-vill, and twp.. cap. of 
Wanshara co., 75 m. N. of Madison; pop. abt. 1.000, 

Wauawato'sa, in Wisconsin, a post-village and twp. of 
Milwaukee co., 5 m. W. of Milwaukee. 

Wauze'ka, in Wisconsin, ost- vill. and twp. of Craw- 
ford co., 17 m. E. of Prairie du Chien. 

Wave, n. [A. S. weg.) The alternate elevation and 
depression of parts of the surtace of a liquid above and 
below the natural level. When the surface of a liquid 
is unequally pressed, the columns which sustain the 
greatest pressure ure shortened, and sink below the 
original level; and the e ignens columns, being 
affected by the same pressure, will be lengthened aud 
Tise above that level. But as the elevation is not sns- 
tained by an hydrantic pressure, the lengthened columns 
again fall, and acquiring in the fall a velocity due to 
the height, descend below the original level, commuani- 
cating in their tarn a pressure to those which are adja- 
cent to them. In this manner a reciprocating motion 
is produced, the particles to which the primitive impulse 
was communicated being alternately the lowest and the 
highest; the result is a series of ridges aud hollows 
called wares or undulations. In passing from the 
columns which are shortened to those which are 
lengthened, and back again to those to which they 
originally belonged, the particles of the fluid acquire 
both a vertical and horizontal motion: but while the 
depth is sufficient to allow the oscillations to proceed 
uniinpeded, no progressive motion takes place, each 
column being kept in its place by the pres<ure of the 
sorronnding columns. If, however, free oscillation be 
prevented dus by the shelving of the shore, or by the in- 
terposition of a rock), the columns in the deep water are 
not balanced by those in the sh illower. and thus they 
nequ re a progressive motion towards the latter, or form 
breakers. For this reason, wavesalways break against the 
shore, whatever be the direction of the wind See Tipe 

—Unevenness: inequality of surface: as, the wares of a 
prisin. (Vaoton. = he line or streik of lustre on cloth 
watered and calendered — Any uudulating or waving 
motion; as, a wave of the hand. 
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Earth ware, an undulation of the earth during an“ 


earthynake, — Wares of sound, undulations propagated 
to the var and producing sound, 

Wave, v. u. A. S wagıun.) To move as a wave, or to 
move to and tro, or upand down; to undulate ; to float ; 
as, a flag waving in the wind. — To be moved, as a sig- 
nal; as, he wares his hand. — To be in an unsettled 
State; to fluctuate; to waver; to vacillate. 

—v.a. To raise into waves, or inequalities of surface; to 
give an undulating form of surface to. — To brandish ; 
to waft; to move one way and the other; as, „ They 
waved on high their reeking swords.” (Chapman). — To 
beckon; to signal or direct bya waft or waving motion. 

Wave, v.a. Same as Waive, q. v 


Wav p-a. Variegated jn lustre; exhibiting a wave- 
lik n or outline; undulating; as, a waved edge, u 
wared ribbon. 

(Her.) Noting an indented outline representing 
honors originally acquired at sea. 
(Nat. Hist.) Alternately convex and concave. 

Wave'less, a. Free from waves. 

Wave'land, in Indiana, a post-village of Montgomery 
co., 15 m. S. W. of Crawfordsville ; pop. abt. 400. 

Wave (Grol) The faint outline left by a 
wave or wavelet, where it dies out on a beach. — Dana. 

Wa'vellite, n. (Min) A bydrated phosphate of 
alumina, found generally in small crystals forming 
hemispherical or globular concretions with a radiated 
structure, 

Wave'-loaf, n. A loaf of bread used as a wave-offering. 

Wave’-offering, n. In the Jewish ceremonial wor- 
ship, an offering (generally a louf of bread) made by 
waving it toward the four cardinal points, 

Waver, v.n. To wave; to play or move to and fro; 
to move one way and the other; hence, to reel; to tot- 
ter; to be in danger of falling; as, n wavering gait.— 
To fluctnate; to vacillate; to be unsettled in opinion; 
to be undetermined ; as, to waver in one's choice. 

Wa'verer, n. one who wavers; one who is unsettled 
or undetermined in doctrine, will, or opinion 

Wa veringlx. adr. Ina doubtful, fluctuating manner. 

Wa'verley Novels, n. pl. (Ist.) The generic nume 
given to the novels of Sir Walter Scott :—from Waverley, 
the title of the first of the collection. 

Waverly, in Indiana, a post-vill. und twp. of Morgan 
Cu, abt. 18 m. 8 S.W. of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 1,800, 
Waverly. in bwa, a post-village, cap. of Bremer co., 

115m W.N.W. of Dubuque 

Waverly, in Michigan, a post-township of Van Buren 
co ; pup. abt. 800. 

Waverly. in ½., a p.-v. of Lafayette co., 23 m. E. of 
Lexington; — in X. V, a pv. of Tioga co., 17 m. E. S. K. 
of Elmira; — in Ohio, a p.-v. of Pike co., 61 m. S. of Col- 
umbus;—in Penna, a village of Bradford co. The 
newly surveyed line between the States of New York 
and Pennsylvania, completed in 1878, divided the vil- 
lage of W. uneqnally between these two States.— A 
post-village of Luzerne co. 

Waverly, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Hum- 

hreys co., 66 m. W. of Nashville: pop. abt. 350, 
a’ ving, u. Actof moving or playing loosely, as a wave 

Wavre, (rah'rr.)n town of Belzinm, prov. of 8. Brabant, 
15 m. S.E. of Brussels. Manuf. Hats, leather, aud cot- 
ton yarn. 1% 4,830. 

Wav’ y. a. Full of waves: rising or swelling in waves; 
as, Ovean’s wary breast. (Dryden,) —Undalating:; play- 
ing loosely to and fro; as,“ Sheaves of rye grow wary 
on the tilth.”— Philips. 

(Hot.) Waved; undulating on the surface or on the 
border. 

Wawa'ka, in /ndiana, a post-village of Noble co., 20 
m. EK. S. E. of Goshen. 

Wa'warsing, in New York, a post-township of Ulster 
co.; pop. abt. 10,000, 

Wax, (s,) n. [A S. wer.) (Chem.) A name applied 
to several substances of very different composition and 
origin. ‘Thus, we have the true vegetable wax or tallow 
from the St/lingia srbifera, the so-called Chinese vege- 
table wax, which is the secretion from an insect (a coc- 
cus), resembling spermaceti in appearance, and ordinary 
bees’-wax, a true animal secretion, formed by the com- 
mon honey-bee, At one time it was supposed that the 
bee collected the wax ready formed from the plants on 
which it alighted; but the experiments of Dumas and 
others fully prove that it can secrete it when fed on 
sugar alone, Wax has been used as a candle material 
from the earliest ages. Tt is, when first collected, of a 
more or leas deep yellow color; it consequently has to 
be bleached before use. This is effected by first melting 
the wax with a small portion of sulphuric acid, which 
facilitates the separation of certain of the impurities 
which subside in the acidulated water. So soon as by 
subsidence the wax is bright, itis cut np into ribbons 
and bleached by exposure to the sun and air for several 
days; after which it is once more melted, cut into rib- 
bons, and exposed to the sun. Should it still have a 

ellow tinge, it is subjected to the same process again. 

he wax is not only whitened in the bleaching process 
but hardened. Although candle-making has reached 
such perfection, and we have every reason to be satisfied 
with the stearic and paraffin and spermaceti candles at 
present iu use. none of them come up to the pure wax- 
candle in beauty, luminosity, hardness, and high fusing- 
point. Wax does not mould well; wax-candles are con- 
sequently made by dipping and rolling on a smooth 
marble slab. The true nature of wax was long unknown; 
bnt the investizations of Brodie have explained its com- 
position in a most satisfactory manner. By solution in 
boiling alcohol, a substance Known as ungricin sepa- 
rates; us the alcohol cools, ceric or cerotic acid crystal- 
lizes out, leaving cerolein in solution, Wax is a very 
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—A thick, sticky substance excreted by the ear. 


—v. a. 


v. n. 
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interesting material, from the nnmber of valnable 
substances that may be formed from it. Yellow wax 
may be bleached by the action of chlorine, but it eunnot 
be nsed for candles, in consequence of a chlorine com- 
pound being tormed, which, on burning, gives off fumes 
of hydrochloric acid. It was in investigating this pro- 
cess that Gay-Lussuc discovered the process of substitu- 
tion. See CEROPLANTIO, 

(See 

Ceramen.) — A tenacious substance used in sealing let- 

ters. (See SEALING-WAX.)— A thick, resinous, wax-like 

substance used by shoemakers for rubbing their thread, 
Minerul-waz. (Min) See OZOCERITE. 

To sinear or rub with wax; as, to waz a thread, 

to waz a mahogany table. 

[A. S. waran.) To grow; to increase in size; to 
become larger or fuller; — antithetical to wane ; as, the 
wazing and waning of the moon. (Hakrwill.)— To be- 
come; to pass from one state to another; as, to waz 
strong, to waz rich, to waz worse and worse, Ac. 

Wazing kernels. ( Med.) Small tumors formed by the 
enlargement of the lymphatic glands, especially in the 
groins of children;—popularly so called, becausesupposed 
to be connected with the growth of the body. Dungl. 

Wax’ahatchie, a post-village and township, cap. of 
Ellis co., 190 m. NE. of Austin co. 

Wax'’-berry, n. (Bot.) See Myricacea. 

Wax’-candie, n. See CANDLE. 

Wax’-chandler, n. A maker of wax-candles. 

Wax’-cloth, Wax’ed-cloth, n. Cloth covered 
with a coating of wax, commonly ornamented with some 
figured pattern, and used as covers to tables, pianos, 
side-boards, Ac. 

Waxed-end. Wax’-end, n. A thread pointed with 
a bristle and covered with shoemaker’s-wax, used in 
sewing leather, as for boots, shoes, and the like. 

Waxen, (wiks’n,) d. Made of wax; as, wazen wings. 
—Wax-like; having the characteristic quality of wax; 
— hence, soft; yielding; ductile; pliant. — Coated or 
covered with wax; us, n waren thread. 

Wax haw, a township of Union co. 

Wax iness. n. State or quality of being waxy. 

Wax’-light, (Lit.) n. A candle or taper of wax. 

Wax modelling, n. Art of forming models and 
fignres in wax. 

Wax’-myrtle, (-mé'll,)n. See MYRICACE®. 

Wax'-painting, n (Fine Arts.) Sev ENCAUSsTIC. 

Wax'-paim,n. (Bot.) See CEROXYLON. 

Wax’-paper, n. Paper prepared with a coating of 
white wax and other ingredients. 

Wax’-wing, n. (Zo) See AMPELIDA. 

Wax’-work, (-wurk,)n. Preparations in wax of fruits, 
flowers, &c.; figures formed of wax in imitation of real 
beings; also, anatomical representations formed in wax. 

(Bot.) Celastrus scandens. See CELASTRACER. 

Wax worker, (e, er,) n. A worker in wax; a 
modeller of waxen figures, — A bee that produces wax. 

Wax’y,a. Soft like wax; resembling wax; viscid; ad- 

hence, yielding ; pliable ; plastic. 

Way. n. A. S. weg; Lat. via, a way.) That along which 
anything is carried or conveyed; a highway, road, lane, 
or path of any Kind; a street; any place for the passing 
of men, cattle, and other animals.—A moving; passage; 
transit; travel; journey; progression. 

„Which way shall we go up?“ — 2 Kings fii. 8. 

Length of space; distance; as, he has travelled a Tong 
way. — Direction of motion or progression; course ol 
travel; tendency of action or advance; as, I did not 
notice which way she took.— Manner or method of doing 
anything; means of accomplishment ; scheme of man- 
agement or execution; device; as, there are two ways 
of doing a thing - the right way and the wrong way.— 
Manner of thinking or behavior; style; mode; method; 
fashion; as, he has a quaint way of expressing himself, 
— Manner of practice; method or plan of life and con- 
duct; process of things, good or bad; mode of dealing ; 
regular plan or course of action; as, some men are odd 
and singular in their ways —General scheme of action 
or conduct; determined course or tendency ; as, he is 
resolved to have his own way. 

(Law.) Either the right which one or more persons 
have passing over the land of another, or the space over 
which such right is exercisnble, Ways are of various 
kinds; as a foot-way, for persons passing on foot only; 
a horse-way, for persons passing on horseback ; a drift- 
way, for driving cattle; w carriage-way, for driving car- 
ringes and other vehicles. All these may be either 
public or private ways, the former open to all, the latter 
only to particular persons or classes of persons. A 
private right of way may be grounded on a special per- 
mission, as where the owner of the land grants to an- 
other the liberty of passing over his land ; in which case 
it is confined to the grantee alone, and cannot be ns- 
signed or conveyed to another. It may also be to the 
grantee, his heirs and assigns, being owners of such a 
honse or close; in which case the right passes with the 
ownership of such property. The granter may ulso im- 
pose such restrictions upon his grant as he thinks 
proper. A private right of way may be also constituted 
by prescription, as where all the owners and uccupiera 
of such a farm, or all the inhabitants of such a hamlet, 
have from time immemorial used to cross such ground, 
such usages supposing an original grant. Twenty years’ 
occupation of land, adverse to n right of way and incon- 
sistent therewith, burs the right. 

(Naut) The progress or motion of a vessel through 
the water; — as, the ship makes good way. 

(Mech.) The side ofn planer. 

By the way, apropos: in passing ; aside, as a thing dis- 
sociated from, but having a certain relevancy to, the 
main subject; as, a remark made by the way. — By way 
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of, as beivg: as for the purpose of; as, by way of illus- 
tration. ~ .da!f-way, so as to be half finished or arrived 
at; as, b= viot my advances half-way. — In the family 
way, with child; pregnant. (Colloq.) — In the way, so as 
to meet or full in with, obstruct, check, hinder, retard, 
&c.; as, he had a rival in the way. — Out of the way. 

1.) So as not to fall in with, meet, obstruct, hinder, &c. 
— (2.) Aside; apart; out of the usual or proper course; 
odd; unusual; singular; wrong; as, an out of the way 
mode of doing business, — To have way, or be under way. 
poe) A ship in progress is said to have way upon 

er, or be under way. See HEADWAY, LEEWAY, STERN- 
war. — To give way, to yield; to concede in favor of 
another; to make room for; as, an obstinate man is the 
last to give way. — ( Naut.) To ply the oars energeti- 
cally ; as, to give way with a will. — To go, or come one's 
way, to depart or come long; as, he went his way re- 
joicing. — To go the way of all the earth, to die; to yield 
up the breath. — To make way, to allow room to pass; 
aiso, to make a vacancy; as, he resixued to make way 
for an abler man. — Ways and means, resources; me 
thods ; facilities; in a legislative sense, when a purlia- 
mentary or congressional body goes into committee of 
the whole house for the purpose of considering the man- 
ner in which funds are to be raised for the public expen- 
diture, it is said to go into committee of ways and means, 

Way of the rounds. ( Forti.) A apace leit for the pas- 
sage round between a rampart and the wall of a forti- 
fied place. (Crubh.)—Nork. Way nnd ways are sometimes 
used in phraseology in che sense of the terminal syllable 
wire; as, he married n woman in no ways bis equal. 

Wayawan’da, or Wawaranna, in New York. a twp. 
ot Orange co, 5 m. W. of Goshen ; pop. in 1570, 1,901. 

Way’-baggage, (băg'gaj,) n. The baggage of a pas- 
Benger by railroad, &c. 

Way bill. n. A list of passengers travelling by public 
conveyance, or of the bagguge and freightuge trans- 

ted by it. 
ay farer, (.fair-.)n. A traveller; a passenger ; usu- 
ally, one who journeys on foot. 

Way faring, n. Travelling; passing; being on a jour- 
uey: generally. a travel or journey on foot. 

Way faring-tree, n. (B.) See VIBURNUM. 

Way gion, (wai’g:-ou,) an island of the Eastern Archi- 

Ingo, 80 m. tong, and abt. 25 m. broad, separated from 

ew Guinea by Dampier’s Strait; Lat. 0° 5 8., Lon. 
130° 15’ E. 

Way’-going. a. Departing; pertaining or having re- 
ference to one who goes away. 

Way-going crop. (Law.) In Pennsylvania, the right 
which, by the custom of the country. a tenant for a term 
Certain possesses, after the expiration of his lease, of 
entering and taking away the crop of grain which he 
had put into the ground the preceding fall. 

Way land, Francis, an American divine, born in the 
city of New York, 1796. He graduated at Union College 
in 1813, studied medicine, and was licensed as a prac- 
titioner. In 1816, however, he entered the theologi- 
cal seminary at Andover, and became, in 1821, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church in Boston, where he was or- 
dained, and remained 5 years. Une of his published ser- 
mons of this period on the Moral Dignity of the Mis- 
stonary Enterprise, had un extraordinary success, pase- 
ing through many editions in America and England. 
In 1826 he was chosen president of Brown University, 
Providence, R. I, and entered npon his duties in 1827. 
Dr. W. taught by lectures in place of the old text-books, 
and the public have participated in his efforts within 
the college by the publication of his works on Moral 
Science, Political Economy, and Intellectual Philosophy. 
He proposed a change in the working system of the 
ecllege, by which single studies wixht be followed and 
collegiate honors awarded for a partial course. In 1842, 
he stated his views on this subject in a work entitled 
Thoughts upon the Collegiate System of the United States, 
which led to much discussion. Ip 1850, however, Brown 
University was reorganized on his plan, and the change 
has been practically successful. He resigned the pre- 
sidency of the University in 1855, and since devoted 
the most part of his time to literary labors. D. 1865. 

Way land, in Massachusetts, n post-village and twp. of 
Middlesex co., 16 m. N.W. of Boston. 

Wayland, in Michigan, a post- village and 
legan co., abt. 26 m 8. of Grand Rapids; . abt. 1,200. 

Way'land, in New York, a twp. of Steuben co., con- 
taining the post-vill. of Wayland dept. ; pop. abt. 3,800. 

Way lay. v.a., (imp. and pp. WAYLAID.) To lay one’s 
sell in the way of; to watch insidiously in the way, with 
a view to seize, rob, or slay; to lie in wait for: to beset 
in ambush ; as, the party was waylaid by brigands. 

Way layer, n. One who waylays, or lies in ambush 
for another. 

Way less. a. Without a road or path; trackless. 

Way'-mark,n. A land-mark; a guide-post. 

Way’mart, in Pennsy/vania, a post-borongh of Wayne 
co., abt. Y m. N. W. of Honesdale; pop. abt. 5,000. 

Wayne, in Georgia, u S. E. co.; area, 750 sq. m. Rivers. 
Altamaha and Suntilla. Surface, undulating, and in 
part covered with forest; soil, sandy. Cap. Waynes- 
ville. 

Wayne, in Hlimots, a S.E. co.; area, 670 sq. m. Rivers. 
Little Wabash and Skillet Fork: also, Elm Creek. Sur- 
face, level; soil, fertile. Cap. Fairfield, Pop. in 1880, 
21,297.—A_ post-township of Du Page county, 35 miles 
north-west of Chicago.—A township of Stephenson 
county. 

Wayne, in Indiana, an eastern county, bordering on 
Ohio: area, 400 sq. m. Rivers. The Whitewater and 
several of its branches. Surface, undulating: soil, 
very fertile. Cap. Centreville. . (1880) 38,614. 
Also the name of 16 townships, in Allen co.—Barthol- 


twp. of Al- 
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omew county.— Fulton county.— Hamilton coun- 
ty.— Henry county. — Huntingdon county.— Jay 
county.—Kosciusko county.—Marion county.—Mont- 

mery county.—Noble connty.—Owen county.—Ran- 
jolph county.—Stark county.— Tippecanoe county. 
—Wayne county. 

Wayne, in Jowa, a south county bordering on Mis- 
souri; area, 500 sq. m. Rivers, The south Fork of 
Chariton River; also, Medicine and Locust creeks. 
Surface, undulating, and diversified with prairies and 
groves of deciduous trees; soil, very fertile; staple pro- 
ducts, Indian corn, wheat, and oats. Cup. Corydon.—A 
post-township of Henry county, about 3 miles south- 
west of Muscatine —A township of Jones county.—A 
township of Mitchell co.—A township of Monroe co. 

Wayne, in Kansas, a township of Doniphan 


county. 

Wayne, in Kentucky, u 8. co., bordering on Tennessee; 
area, 700 sq. m. Rivers, S. Fork of the Cumberland; 
also, Beuver and Otter creeks. Surfucr, diversified; sorl, 
fertile. Min. Cowl and iron. Cup. Mouticello. Pop. 
abt. 12,000. 

Wayne, iv Muine, a post-township of Kennebec co., 12 
m. W. of Augusta; pup. abt. 1,400, 

Wayne, in Michigan, w S. E. co. bordering on lakes 
Erie and St. Clair, and Upper Canada; urea, 600 sq. m. 
Rivers. Detroit, Huron, und Rouge. Surface, level; soil, 
fertile. Cap. Detroit. Zop. iu (1880)166,426.—A town- 
ship of Cass co. 

Wayne, in Mississippi, an E.S.E. co., bordering on Ala- 
bauma; area, 870 sq. in. It is traversed by the Chicka- 
sawhay River. Surface, undulating; soil, sandy. Cup. 
Winchester. 

Way ne, in Missouri, a S.E. co.; area, 750 sq.m, Riv 
ers. Big Black, Castor, nud St. Francis. Surface, diversi- 
fied; soil, generallly fertile. Capital, Greenville.—4 
township of Buchanan co. 

Wayne, in New Jersey, a township of Passaic 
county. 

Wayne, in New Fork, a N.W. central co., bordering on 

e Ontario; arra, 600 sq. m. Rivers. Clydg and 
Canandaigua Outlet. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. 
Min. Iron, limestone, and gypsum; also sulphur springs. 
Cap. Lyons. Pup. abt. 74,000.—A post-village and town- 
ship of Steuben co., 12 m. N.E, of Bath; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Wayne, iv N. Curolina, an E. central co.; area, 450 
m. Rivers. Neuse; also. Contentny Creek. Surface, undu- 
lating; soil, sandy. Cup, Goldsborough. 

Wayne, in W. Virgipia, a S. W. co., bordering on Ken- 
tucky; area, 500 sq. m. Rivers. Obio and Sandy ; also, 
Twelve-pole Creek. Surface, hilly; soil, fertile. Min. 
Stone-coal. Cup. Wayne Court-House. 

Wayne, in Ohio, a N.E. central co.; area, 550 8q. m. 
Rivers, Chippewa and Muddy Fork; also, Killbuck and 
Sugar creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Min. 
Mines of bituminous coal have been opened in this 
county, which has also quarries of limestone. Products, 
—Wheat, Indian corn, oats, hay, butter, cattle, wool, 
and pork are the staple products. In 1880 this coun- 
ty produced 1,210,281 bushels of wheat, 1,019,683 of 
oats, and 1,238,5070f Indian corn, Cap. Wooster.—Also 
the name of 21 townships, in:—Adams county.—Ash- 
tabula county.—Auglaize county.—Belmont county.— 
Butler county.—Champaign county.—Clermont county. 
— Clinton county — Columbiana county. — Darke 
county.—Fayette county.—Jefferson county.— Knox 
county.—Monroe county.—Montgomery county.—Mus- 
kingum county.—Noble county.—Pickaway county.— 
Scioto county.—Tuscarawas county.—Warren county. 

Wayne, in Pennsyleania, a N.E. co., bordering on New 
York; area, 700 sq. m. Rivers. The Delaware; also, 
Lackawaxen, Dyberry, Starucca, and Equinunck creeks, 
Surface, hilly, and largely covered with forests. Cup. 
Honesdale. IB. in (1880) 33,512—Also the name of 8 
townships, in:—Armstrong co.; pop. abt. 1,900,—Clin- 
ton co.; . abt. 800.—Crawford co.; pop. abt. 1,700.— 
Erie co., 27 m. 8.8.K, of Erie; pop. abt. 1,600.—Greene 
co.: pop. abt. 1,800.—Lawrence co.; . abt. 1,200.—Mif- 
flin co.; pop. abt. 2, 200. —Schuylkill co.; pop. abt. 1,415. 

Wayne, in Tennessee, a 8. S. W. co., bordering on Ala- 
bama; area, 750 sq. m. Rivers, Tennessee; also, Cy- 
press and Reinses creeks. Surface, hilly ; soil, fertile. 
Min. Iron. Cap. Wayuesborough. 

Wayne, in Wisconsin, a township of Lafayette 
county.—A township and post-village of Washington 
county. 

Wayne, Axrnovr, an American general of the revolu- 
tionary war. B at Waynesborough, Pennsylvania, 1745, 
was the grandson of 
Anthony Wayne, a 
native of Yorkshire, 
Eng., who command- 
ed a squadron of dra- 

ons under King 
Jilliam III. at the 
battle of the Boyne. 
W. was educated at 
the Philad. academy, 
and Franklin procnred 
him the appointment 
as agent of a Phila- 
delphia association, 
formed for the pur- 
chase and settlement 
of a lar, tract of 
land in Nova Scotia. 
In 1767, he married a 
daughter of Bartholo- 
mew Penrose, an emi- 
nent merchant of Philadelphia, and established him- 
self on a farm in his native county. At the outbreak 
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of the revolutionary war, he raised a egiment of vol- 
unteers, of which he was appuinted colovel, and sent 
to Canada, where he covered the retreat of the provin- 
cial forces at Three Rivers. He commanded at Ticon- 
deroga until 1777, when he was made Brigadier-general, 
and joined Washington iu New Jersey ; commanded the 
rearguard in the retreat at Brandywine; led the attack 
at Germantown; captured supplies for the distressed 
army at Valley Forge; distinguished himself at Mon- 
mouth; was defeated at Paoli; but achieved one of the 
most brilliant victories of the war, in the storming of 
Stony Point, July 15, 1779. His courage uud skill saved 
Lafayette in Virginia in 1780; and he aided in the siege 
of Yorktown, and commanded in Georgia. At the close 
of the war, rewarded by popular enthusiasm, and hav- 
ing by his dash and auducity acquired the sobriquet of 
“Mad Anthony,” he retired to his farm at Way nesbor- 
ough, and engaged in promoting the construction of 
roads and canals. In 1792 be commanded w success{ul 
expedition against the Indians of the north-western tere 
ritories, Where he remained until 1796, as U. S. Com- 
missioner. D. Dec. 14, 1796, in the garrison at Presque 
Isle, (New Erie). 

Wayne Court-Hoase, in W. Virginia, a post-vil- 
lage, cap. of Wayne co., 275 m. W. of Richmond. 

Way nes’borough, Georgia, a post-village, cap. 
of Burke co., 30 m. S of Augusta; pep. abt. 3:0. 

Way nesborough, in /emnsylvania, a post- Vor. of 
Franklin co., 57 m. S. W. of Harrisburg ; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Way nesborough, in Tennessee, u post-village, cap. 
ot Wayne co, 90 m. S. MW. of Nashville 

Waynesborongh, in Virginia, a post-village of 
Augusta co., 108 m. M N. W. of Richmond ; pop, abt. 500 

Waynes burg. in Ohio, w post-village uf Stark co, 12 
m. S.E. of Canton; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Waynesburg, in /ennsylvania, a village of Chester 
co., 48 m. N.W. of Philadelphia. — A post-town, cap. of 
Greene co., 45 m 8.W. of Pittsburg; pop. abt. 1,400. — 
A village of Mifflin co. 

Way nes’field, in Okio, a township of Lucas coun- 


ty. 
Waynes’ville, in Georgia, a post-village, cap. of 
Wayne co., 176 m. 8 E. of Milledgeville. 
Waynesville. in Illinois. u post- village and township 
ot Witt co., 12 m. N.W. of Clinton, 


sq. Waynesville, in /ndiana, a post-village of Bartholo- 


ny co., 5 me ot Columbus, 

aymesville, in Missouri, a t-village, cap. of 

Puveeki co., 80 m. S. of Jefferson chy. = P 

Waynesville, in N. Curolina, a post-village, cap. of 
Haywood co., 285 m. W. of Raleigh. 

Waynesville, in Ohio, a post-village of Warren co., 
37 m. N. N. E of Cincinnati; pop. abt. 1,000. 

Way ne‘town, in Indiund. u post - village of Montgom- 
ery co., 10 m. W.N.W. of Crawlordsville. 

Way’-passenger,n. A passenger taken up at some 
way-side station or intermediate stupping-place. 

Way’-side, n. The side of a public way, road, or path. 

Way’-station, (-stã's4un,) n. An intermediatestation 
on a line of journey, particularly ou a railroad. 

Way’ward, a. Bent on having one's own way ; liking 
one’s own way; self-willed; froward; perverse; con- 
trary; fancitul; humorsome; as, a wayward woman, a 
wayward mood. 

Way’-warden, n. The warden, superintendent, or 
surveyor of a road. 

Way’ wardly, adv. Ina wayward or wilful manner. 

Way wardness, u. State or quality of being way- 
wurd; frowardness; wilfulness; perversity. 

Way’-wiser, (-wiz’er,) n. An odometer or pedometer, 

Way wode, Vai'vode. Same as WAIWODE, q. v. 

Wuy worn, a. Wearied or fagged by travelling. 

We, pron. ; pl. of L ( poss. OUR or OURS; obj. us.) fa. 8.] 
1 and others ;— denoting the person speaking and an- 
other, or others, with him or her. The word is fre- 
quently employed individually, as by authors, editors, 

c., When speaking of themselves, in order to avoid the 

appearance of egotism in the too frequent repetition of 
the personal pronoun f. The plural style is also char- 
rater of the utterances of kiugs and other sovereign 
rulers. 

Wea, in Indiana, a village and township of Tippecanoe 
co., 3 m. S. of Lafayette; pop. abt. 1,500, 

ha bas Ha Kansas, a twp. of Miami co ; pop. (1870) 1.324. 

Wenk. a. (comp. WEAKER; superl, WEAKEST.) [A. 8. 
wac, waac; Dan. svag; Icel. vakr; Ger. schwach.] 
Wanting in or without physical strength ; as: (1.) Fee- 
ble; infirm; lacking in vigor or strength of body; frail; 
sickly; not healthy; as, a weak constitution.—{2.) Not 
able to bear a grent weight; as. a house built on a weak 
foundation; a weak spar; u weak rope, 4c. — (3) Not 
compact, or firmly united or adhering; not with the 
parts strongly put together; easily broken or frac- 
tured; as, a weak ship; a weak scaffulding.—(4.) Soft; 
pliant; flexible; not stiff or sturdy; as, the weak stem 
of a plant.—(5.) Not able to resist a violent or forcible 
attack or onslaught; easily passed, overpowered, or 
overcome; as, n weak barrier; a weak fence; a weak p ace 
in a line of fortifications, and the like. —(6.) Low; fee- 
ble; small; thin; wanting force of utterance or vocal 
development; as, “A voice weak, piping, and woman- 
ish.” (Ascham.)—(7.) Not thoroughly or sufficiently 
impregnated with ingredients, or with parts that excite 
action, or with stimniating and nourishing substances; 
not of the customary or necessary strength; as, weak 
ten; weak grog; a weak solution of any fluid. —(8.) 
Lacking power or ability for the discharge of an appro- 
priate function or duty; as, a stomach too weak for the 
digestion of ordinary food.— Not possessing, or exhibit- 
ing, moral, intellectnal, or political strength or vigor; 
as: (I.) Lacking spirit ; feeble of mind or understanding; 
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deficient in foresight or discernment; as, a weak mind 
and a caplious temper are usually fonnd together,—(2.) 
Consequent npon, or indicative of, lack of judgment, 
discerninent, or mental forve; injudicions, unwise 
foolish ; as, he is weak enough to be ruled by his wi 

(3) Not possessing till confidence or conviction: unde- 
cided: unconfirmed: as, a person weak in faith. —(4.) 
Untortined: accessible; impressible; vulnerable; not 
having the power to withstand temptation, importunity, 
inducement. and the likes as, meuk resolutions; also, 
wanting in binding force or authority; infirmity ; us. all 
of us have our wrak side, — (5.) Not having moral torce 
or power to convince; not well supported or fortified 
by truth or reason; unsustained ; wanting in demon- 
Btrative efficacy; as, a weak argument.—(6.) Lacking 
in force, terseness, or aptitude of expression; wanting 
in point or applicalslity ; as, a weak literary style. — 
(7) Feeble; inetfective; inoperative; as, weak excuses. 
HR.) Not politically powertul; not having force of au- 
thority or energy; lacking in administrative means or 
resources; as, a weak government; a weak state among 
nations. 

(Norte. Wrak is frequently employed in the construc- 
tion of certain self-explanatory compounds; as, weak- 
eyed, wak-handed, wea.-minded, weak-spirited, &.. 

Wenken, (ek n) r a. [A.S wæccan.) To cause to 
become wenk, languid, or enleebled; to Jessen or im- 
pair the vigor of, or to deprive of strength ; to enervate; 
to debilitate; as, to weaken the mind or body; to weaken 
the power of a government; to weaken the force of an 
objection, &. To lower or reduce in strength, body, or 
spirit: as, to weaken any liquid solution or decoction ; to 
weaken over-proof alcohol, &c 

Weak/ener, n. One who, or that which, weakens, 

Wenk ening, a. Having the quality or property of 
reducing strength, 

Wenk’-hearted, a. Of wenk or feeble spirit; want- 
ing in cour. ; timorons: easily dispirited. 

Weak’ish, 4. Somewhat weak. 

Weak’ishness, n. Quality of being weakish or defi- 
cient in strength. 

Weak'ling, „ A creature lacking in strength, vigor, 
or energy: a feeble person. 

Weak ley, in Tennesse, a NN. W. co.. bordering on 
Kentucky; area, 700 sq. m. Revers. The N. Middle, 
and 8. Forks of the Obion River. Surface, level; soil, 
fertile. Cup Dresden. 

Weak'ley’s, in Tennessee, a township of Montgomery 
co. 

Wenk ly. adr. Ina weak manner; feebly ; listlessly ; 
with little physical strength; faintly; not forcibly ; 
with little courage or fortitude; as, a place weakly de- 
fended. — With want of power or efficacy; as, words 
weakly sustained by actions. — With tecbleness of men- 
tal or intellectual application; injudiciously; iudis- 
crectly ; timorously. 
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exact time when this change shonld take place must 
always be an open question, depending on the strength 
or Weakness of the child, and the health and capability 
of the mother tor the duty of a wet-nurse. When mother 
and child are both in a tair condition of health, the gen- 
eral time of weaning the infant is between the ninth 
and twelfth month; should the chiid, however, be very 
backward with its teeth, and have only cnt one or two 
by the latter period, the time of weaning should be post- 
poned tor a tew weeks or months. As a general rule, 
when nature has placed a sutticient number of teeth in 
the infant's mouth to enable it to mumble the sott ali- 
ment on which it is fed, the time has arrived to make it 
independent ot its nurse. All prudent mothers, however, 
will gradually accustom their infants to the change by 
beginning to feed them once, twice, and finally three 
times a day for some few weeks betore absolute weaning, 
at the same time reducing the number of times of daily 
suckling; by this means the process is made easy and 
gradual, and the children are in a great measure spared 
the distress consequent on an abrupt change, 

Wean/ing-brash, n. (u.) A severe form of diar- 

hich supervenes, at times, on weaping.—Durgl. 
ng, n. A child or animal newly weaned from 
its mother or dam, 

—u. Freshly weaned ; as, a weanling kid. 

Weapon, (%%%) n. (A. S wapen; Du. wapen ; Dan. 
raaben ; Icel. vpn.) That which kills or is used in of- 
fensive action; any instrament of destruction, or ot of- 
fence or detence ; that which is used to fight with; any- 
thing used, or designed to be used, in destroying or an- 
noying an enemy; as, weapons of war.— Hence, that 
which serves to attack or defend in any contest; as, an 
angry woman's deadliest weapon is ber tongue. 

Weaponed, (wep'nd,) d. Equipped or turuished with 
Weapons, 

Weap‘onless, a. Unarmed; without a weapon. 

Weaponry, u. Weapons considered collectively. (R.) 

Wear, (wir,) v.q. (imp. WORE; pp. WORN.) [Icel. ver- 
gan, a rendering worse; O. Ger. and O. Sax. werran.) 
To wake worse, impair, or waste by use, by time, or 
gradual diminution; to consume gradually ; to affect by 
degrees; us, to wear time in slothtul idleness; to wear a 
coat nutil it becomes seedy ; to wear one’s patience by ar- 
ghing with a woman,—To use up by carrying or having 
upon one; — hence, to consume by use or application ; 
as, to wear clothes rapidly. — To cause by triction or 
attrition ; as, to weer a hole in one's stocking 


—v.n. To be impaired, wasted, or diminished ; to be wasted 


by time or use: — olten followed by a particle, as out, 
off, or away; as, he wears out many pairs of boots; the 

i Ws; this pencil is worn away to the stump. 
— To be tedivusly spent; to be consumed by small de- 
grees ; as, this ditlidence will soon wear off; to wear out 
miserable days, — To become exhausted; to tire; to be 
spent; to be overcome by wasted strength and weakened 
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the mind yielding to disconragement; causing wear“. 
ness; tiresome; boring; — often preceding of; as, one 
is soon weary of a dull, monotonous life, 

—r.a. To make weary; to reduce or exhanst, as the 
physical strength ot e body, by continued or pro 
tracted toil; tu overtask the bodily energies; to tire; to 
fatigue; as, to weary one's self with incessant brain 
work, — To make impatient of prolongation or con 
tinuance; as, she wearirs one with her voluble inanities. 
— To tease, harass, or worry by anything irksome or 
invidious; ax, I wearied of his importunity. 

To weary out, to subdne or exhanst by fatigue; as, 
book-muking wearies cut both mind and body. 

Weasand, (sand, n. [A. S. wesend.| The windpipe 
or trachea ; the throttle. 

Wea'sel, in New Jersey, a village of Essex co., 60 m. 
N.E. of Trenton. 

Weasel, (we'zl,) n. [A. S. wesle.] (Zodl.) The general 
name of the carnivorous mammals of the family Mus- 
telidæ (q. v.), including many genera approaching the 
cats in the bloodthirstiness of their disposition. The 
geuus Putorius, comprising the trne weasels, is char- 
acterized by a very slender body, long tail, and thirty- 
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torial tooth is without an inner tubercle. The Mixx, 

v., is the type of this genus. 
ea'‘sel-faced, (st a. Lank-jawed or hatchet- 
faced, like ú w 1. 

Weather, .) m. [A. S. weder, weder ; Ger. wetter.) 
The state or condition of the atmosphere, with respect to 
heat, cold, dryness, moisture, wind, rain, snow, fogs, &c. 
The various causes which determine the state of the 
atmosphere, aud produce those changes which are in- 
cessantly taking place in its condition, and which are 
popularly called the weather, form the subjects of Me- 
TEOKOLOGY and CLIMATE. See also ATMOSPHEKE ; BAROM- 
ETER: CLOUD; Dew; HAIL; HYGROMETRY ; Rain; WIND, &c. 

Stress of weather, tempestuous force of winds and 
waves; as, the ship put back through stress of weather. 
— Weather of a wind-mill sail, the angle which the sail 
makes with its plane of revolution. 

—v. a. To sir; to season by exposure to the air or atmos- 
phere. — To sustain or endure the trying effect of, with- 
out harm or detriment; us, to weather the storm of pop- 
ular prejudice. 

(Naut.) To pass or sail to the windward of; as, to 
weather a cape. —To weather a point. (Naut.) To gain 
a point nearer the wind, as a ship; hence, to gain an 
end, or accomplish an object, in the face of obstacles or 
opposition. — To weather out, to encounter and pass 
through safely, though not easily; as, to weather oul a 
gale at sea. 
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energies; us, a worn out veteran soldier. 

—n. Act of wearing, or state of being worn; diminution 
by attrition or friction; state of being worn; as, the 
wear of a hat. — Thing worn; style of costume; mode; 
fashion ; as, Knickerbockers have come into wear. 


—a. Infirm; teeble of constitution; not strong physi- 
cally: as, a weahly child. 

Wenk’ness, u. State or quality of being weak; lack 
of physical strength; deficiency of natural force or 
vigor; debility; intirnuty; feebleness; as, the weak- 


—v.n. To undergo atmospheric action or influence; — 
sometimes, to wear away or suffer change by force of 
meteorological influences. 

—a. (Nuut.) On the windward side, or that side which 
is nearest the quarter whence the wind blows from: — 


ness of a person's constitution; the weakness of the 
fonndation of x building ; the weakness of a rope, &c.— 
Want of sprightliness or activity ; as, soft without weak- 
ness. (Ie. — Lack of resolution; want of steadiness; 
as, the wea) ness of impotent anger. — Want of mental 
force or efficacy: lack of cogency ; as, the weakness of 
hearsay testimony Deficiency or absence of judgment 
or the reasoning faculty; teebleness of mind or intel 
lect; ilb-timed or foulish act; weak trait or character- 
istic; as, a woman's excuse is weai ness, — Defect; fail- 
ing; fault; as, women and wine have been the weak- 
nesses of the world’s greatest heroes, 

Weal, n. [From the root of WELL, q. v.] Happiness: 
prosperity; well-being; a sound, healthy, prosperous 
person or thing; — opposed to woe ; as, the public weal. 

Weal, u. and v.a. Same ns WALK. q. v. 

m. [A.S] A wood or forest. (o.) 

Weald’-clay.n. (Geol.) The uppermost series of the 
Weallen formation, 

Weald’en Forma’tion, n. (Grol.) The name given 
to certain deposiis occurring in England in the Weald 
or Wolds (wooded portions; of Kent, and hence to other 
contemporancous rocks elsewhere. The Wealden de- 
posits our between the odlitic and cretaceous series. 

n England they are almost entirely of fresh-water ori- 
gin linchude clays, sandstone: nd limestones. 

Wealth, (wrlli,) n. [A Š WC lg. rich, with the termi- 
nation & or de, forming Eng wealth.) Riches; large 
possessions Of money, goods, or land; that shundance 
of worldly estate which exceeds the estate of the greater 
part of the conmuunity; affluence ; opulence; property; 
the means of obtaining the products of labor, 

Wealth ily, adv. Characterized by wealth; richly. 

Wealth iness, n. State of being wealthy ; richness. 

Wealth’y.a. (comp. WeaLTHienk: superl WEALTHIEST ) 
Rich; possessing wealth; having worldly means in 
abundance; with larger possessions in lands, goods, 
money or securities, or larger than the generality of men; 
allnent; opulent; as, a wealthy miser ; a wealthy nation, 

Wean, (win v.a. [A. S. wenun; Ger. entwihnen, to 
disuse, to wean | To separate trom the breast or udder, 
or from the mother’s milk; to accustom to want or be 
without, as nourisliment derived trom the mother; aa, 
to wean an infant. — Hence, to reconcile to the want or 
deprivation of anything; to detach or alienate, as the 
affections, from an object of attraction or desire: as, to 
wean a youth from vicious company. 

=n. A weanling: a young or newly weaned child. 

Weaning. n. (Mai) The act of taking an intant from 
the breast, and subjecting him to an artificial diet. The 


Wear, v.a. 


Wear and tear, loss or injury sustained by wear or 
use; damage or deprivation by accident; as, the wear 
and lear of a ship's tackling. 

A. S. weartan, to wear, to put on; O. Ger. 
werjun, gewerjan, to put on, to clothe.) To carry or bear 
upon the person; to carry appendant to the body, as 
clothes or weapons; to have on; as, io wear a cocked 
hat and sword; to wear crinoline.—To bear; to have or 
exnibit an appearance of; us, he wears an ugly scowl on 
his face. 

(Naut.) To put a ship on the other tack, by bringing 
her round with her stern to the wind, — Zo wear the 
breeches. See BREECHES. 

Wear, n. Same as WEIR, q. v. 

Wearable, d. That way be worn. 

Weare, (wair,) in Michigan, a post-township of Oceana 
co; pop. abt. 175. 

Weare, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Hills- 
berongh co, 14m S W. of Concord; pop. abt. 2.700. 
Wenrer, n. One who wears or carries as appendant to 
the body; as, the wearer of a scarlet uniturm, — That 

which impairs, wastes, or diminishes. 

Wea riless, a. Proof against weariness, 

Wen'rily. udv. ln a weary or tiresome manner. 

Wen'riness, n. State of being weary or tired; that 
lassitude or exhaustion of strength which is induced 
by labor too long protracted; fatigue; also, nneasiness 
proceeding from continued waiting, disappointed expec- 
tation, or exhausted patience, or from other cause, 

Wearing, pa. Denoting what is worn, or is adapted 
tor wear; us, wearing apparel. 

—n. Manner in which anything wears; consumption; 
nse; as, English broadcloth makes good wearing. 

Wea risoine, (-sun,) a. Cansing weariness; tedious; 
tiresome; irksome ; fatiguing; as, a wearisome journey ; 
a wrarisome book. 

Wea'risomely, adv. Ina wearisome manner. 

Wen'risomeness. u. Quality or state of being weari- 
some; quality of exhausting strength or patience ; tire- 
sumenens ; irksomeness; tediousness ; us, the wearisome- 
ness of a bore’s platitudes. 


| Wear’mouth, (Bishop’s,)a town of England. See 


SUNDERLAND. 
Wear’ month, (Monk,) a town of England. See 

SUNDERLAND. 
Wen ry, a. 


(comp. WFARIER ; superl. WEARIEST.) [A. S. 


160 /] Fatizned or subdued by protracted or continued 


opposed to le, and often used in the composition of sea- 
terms; ns, to have the weather-guge. 

To carry a weather or weatherly helm. (Naut.) To 
tend to come np into the wind, as a ship, so as to re- 
quire the helm to be put up constantly.— Dana. 

Weath'er-beaten, a. Beaten or harassed by the 
action of the weather; worn by exposure to severe 
weather; as, a weather-beaten sailor. 

Weath’er-bit, or -bitt, n. (Naut.) A turn of the 
cable abont the end of the windlass, without the bitts, 

—v. a. (Naul.) To take another turn with; as, to weather- 
bit a cable uronnd a windlass. 

Weath’er-bitten, (un.) a. 
worn by exposure to the weather. 

Weath’er- board, n. aut.) The windward, or 
weather side of a ship.— Also, a piece of plank placed in 
the ports of a ship. when laid up in ordinary, aud serv- 
ing as a protection from bad weather,—Mar. Dict, 

(Arch.) A fteather-edged boarding nailed upright, 
the boards overlapping each other, 

a. (Arch.) To fasten boards by overlapping and 
nailing them together, to keep out water and the like. 
Weath’er-board’ing, n. Act of securing boards by 
nailing them together while in an overlapped position; 
also, the boards themselves, when so nailed and secured, 

Weath’er-bound, a. Prevented from proceeding by 
tres of weather. 

Weath’er-breed’er, n. A fine day which is sup- 
posed to be the precursor of bad wenther. 

Weath’er-cock, n. A weather-vane. See VANE. — 
Hence, a fickle, inconstant, changeable person ; ove who 
is not to be depended upon. 

Weathered, (wéth'erd,)a. (Arch.) Constructed in a 
sloping form, so as to throw off water; — said of window- 
sills, cornices, &c. 

(Geol.) Having the surface altered in color, texture, 
or composition, or the edges rounded off by exposure te 
the elements.— Dana, 

Weath’erford, in Teras, a post-village, cap. of Parker 
co., abt. 180 m. N. of Austin City. 

Weath’er-gage, (j.) n. The position ofa ship when 
lying or sailing to windward of another. — Hence, n po- 
sition of advantage or superiority ; as, à Client rarely 
gets the weather-gage of his lawyer. 

Weath’er-helm, n. (Naut.) A tendency. in steer- 
ing, to come up into the wind, rendering it necessary to 
put the helm up. Dana. 


Nipped, defaced, or 


—. 


toil; having the strength much exhausted by labor or Weath’er-honuse, . A mechanical contrivance, in the 


Violentexertion; tired; fatigued; tagged; worn out; as, 
a weary traveller, — llavinz the patience exhausted, or 
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form of a toy-house, to indicate changes of the weathen 
Weathering, n. Exposure to the weather. 
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(Geol.) The destruction or change of form produced 
on rocks by the action of the weather. 

Weath’erly, a. (Naut.) Making good way to wind- 
ward: as, a weatherly ship. 

went rly, in Pennsy a, a post-borough of Car- 

on co. 

Weath’ermost, a. Being farthest to the windward ; 
as, the weathermost ship of a squadron. 

Weath’er-mould'ing, n. (Arch) A label, canopy, 
or drip-stone, over a door or window, inteuded to keep 
off water from the parts beneath. 

Weath’er-proof, a. Proof nst wind and water. 

Weath’er-roll, n. (Naut.) The roll of a ship to 
windward ; — in contradistinction to lre-lurch. 

Weath’ersfield, in Fermont, a post-tuwnship of Wind- 
sor co., 65 m. S. E. of Montpelier. 

Weath’er-shore, n. (Naut.) The shore lying to 
windward of a ship; opposed to lee-shore. 

Weath’er-side, n. (Nuut.) That side of a vessel 
under sail, upon which the wind blows, or which is to 
windward ; — opposed to /re-side, 

Weath'er-tide, n. (Heather and tide.) (Naut.) The 
tide which sets against the lee side of a ship, impelliug 
her to the windward. 

Weath’er-wise, a. Skilled in proguosticatiug the 
changes of the weather, 

Weave, v.a. (imp. wove; pp. woven, wove.) [A. 8. 
wefan.) To uuite, as threads of any kind, in such a man- 
ner as to form a texture; to form into a web; to unite, 
as anything flexible; to canse to cohere by intermixture 
or close connection; to interpose; to insert; as, to weave 
cloth; words woven into song; thoughts woven into lan- 
guage, Ac. 

—v. n. To work with a loom; to practise weaving.—To be- 
come woven or intertwined. 

Weav’er, n. One who weaves ; one who makes weaving 
his business. 

(Zobl.) See Proceus. 
Weav’er’s Mill, in Alabama, a township of Morgan 


co. 

Weav’ersville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Northampton co., 100 m. E.N.E. of Uarrisburg. 

Weaverville, in California, w post-vill., cap. of Trin- 
ity co., 180 m N. N. W. of Sacramento, 

Weav’ing, u. (Manuf.) The act, art, or operation of 
producing cloth by the combination of flexible fibres, 
performed upon a frame called a loom, the invention of 
which is ascribed to the Egyptians. Among all barbar- 
ous nations, W. consists of warping and crossing grasses, 
and such simple materials as are most easily attainable, 
and is purely darning. The long threads, running from 
eud toend of the piece, are called the warp; the cross 
ones, interlacing from side to side, the weft. In the 
method of W. by darning, every alternate thread of the 
warp must be lifted by itself to put in the weft-shot, 
and that process is therefore very tedious; but when a 
method is employed for lifting up a certain portion of 
the warp at once, which is culled shedding the web, to 
receive the weft-shot, this effects a great saving of time, 
and is W. in its second stage. Mi in this state has existed 
from time immemorial among the Egyptians, Hindoos, 
Chinese, and others. Pian W., where the weft-threads 
pass alternately over nnd under those of the warp, is 
performed at a loom, of which the essential parts are: 
lst, an arrangement for stretching the warp; 2d, n con- 
trivance for raising every alternate thread, or balf the 
threads of the warp, und depressing the other half, so as 
to open a space or shed for the shuttle which carries the 
weft; 3d, a contrivance for striking each weft-thread 
close up to the one previously thrown. In W. with the 
common loom, the warp is wound upon a cylindrical 
beam or roller. From this the thread passes through a 
harness composed of movable parts, called the heddles, 
of which there are two or more, consisting of a series of 
vertical strings, counected to frames, aud having loops 
through which the warp passes. Each of these heddles 
receives its portion of the alternate threads of the warp, 
so that when they are moved reciprocally up and down, 
the relative position of the alternate threads of the warp 
is reversed Kach time that the warp is opened by the 
separating of its alternate threads, a shuttle containing 
the woof is thfown across it, and the thread of woof is 
immediately driven into its place by a trame called n lay, 
furnished with thin reeds or wires, placed among the 
warp like the teeth of a comb, About the latter por- 
tion of the 18th century,a loom to go by machinery was 
eagerly sunght sfter. and was supposed to be an impos- 
sibility Several were constructed and failed. and the 
cause of their failure, althongh apparently a trifling one, 
was, in reality, very important in W. by power. It was 
the want of a means to prevent the breakage of the yarn 
by the accidental stoppage of the shuttle in the shed. A 
Mr. Miller, however. at length invented a means, called 
a protector, by which this difficulty is obviated ; and the 

wer loom is now enabled to perform all the motions 
of W. uninterrupted by accidents of this sort. Figure- 
weaving requires considerable preparation in mounting 
the loom, and differs from plain-weaving in the number 
and arrangement of the heddles, and the method of mov- 
ing them. As the number of heddles was in general too 
great to be moved by the feet of the weaver, an appa- 
ratus called the draw-loom was in general use until the 
introduction of the Jacquard Loom, q. v. In 1857, Mr. 
N. B. Carney, of New York, patented a method of weav- 
ing fabrics within, and upon, a circular frame or loom, 
the shuttle being carried in a circle round the frame 
with a continnons movement, the warps, shuttles, and 
filling being placed at the tup of the loom, and a recip- 
rocating movement being continuously given to heddles 
lying horizontally about the loom, so as to produce the 
shed properly iu front of the shuttle. In the same year, 
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Mr. E. B. Bigelow, of Boston, patented a method of 
weaving pile fabrics double, by menns of transverse in- 
tersecting pile wires woven between the two fabrics so 
as to keep them properly apart, with movement at the 
same time of two shuttles, and un arrangement connect- 


ing each shuttle with the shipper, or disconnecting lever | 


of the loom, so that, when the filling fails in either shut- 
tle, the loom is thrown out of gear. Other American 
inventions in connection with the improvement of the 
power-loom have been very numerous, but compara- 
tively few changes of a radical character have been in- 
troduced. 

(Fur.) A peculiar and incessant motion of a horse’s 
head, neck, and body, from side to side, like the shuttle 
of u weaver passing through the web. — Youatt. 

Weazen, (wen,) a. Thin; sharp; angular; as, a weazen 
visage. 

Web, n. [A.8. webb.] That which is woven; texture 
of threads; a sort of tissue or texture formed of threads 
interwoven with each other; textile fabric; hence, lo- 
cally, a piece of cloth; as, to spin a web. — The filifer- 
ous texture spun by a spider. See Copwgn.— A dusky 
film, or snffusion, that forms over the eye and hinders 
the sight.— Among block-makers, the thin partition on 
the inside of the rim and between the spokes of a sheave. 

(Zodl.) The membrane which connects the toes of 
many water-fowls. 

(Mach.) A thin, vertical, metallic plate connecting 
an upper and lower table of a girder. — The thin, sharp 
part of a colter. 

—v. a. Toenvelop; to entangle; to insnare or surround 
with a web, or as if with a web. 

Webb, in Teras, a S. co., bordering on the Rio Grande, 
which separates it from Mexico; area, 1,420 sq. m.; 
surface, level; soil, fertile; cap. Laredo, 

Webbed, (ed.) a. (From web.) With the toes united 
by a web or membrane, as birds of the order Natutores. 

Web’bing, n. A strong hempen fabric, some two or 
three inches wide, made for uphulding the seats of 
stuffed chairs, sofas, &c. 

Webb’s Mill, in Alabama, a township of Clarke 
county. 

Web’by, a. Pertaining, or having reference, to a web 
or webs; consisting of, filled, or covered with webs. 

Weber, CARL MARIA Von, (vai’bair,) a celebrated Ger- 
man musical composer, was B. at Kulin, in Holstein, in 
1786, His father was a musician, and had him carefully 
educated. He learnt for a time painting and engraving, 
but music was his passion, and he began to compose at 
the axe of twelve. He made various musical tours with 
his father, and about 180% visited Vienna, where he be- 
came acquainted with the celebrated Haydn and the 
Abbe Vogler, from whom he received valuable help in 
his studies. He had now become widely known, and 
filled successively the offices of Chapel-muster at Bres- 
lan and Carlsruhe, and director of the opera at Prague. 
making in the mean time other professional journeys 
in Germany. At the close of 1816 he settled at Dres- 
den, where he was the founder and director of German 
Opera. In 1822 he went to Berlin, to bring out his Der 
Preischiilz, the most celebrated of his compositions, and 
which at once gave him rank with the great masters of 
his art. In 1826 W. visited London to superintend the 
production of his Oberon, which he had composed for 
Covent Garden Theatre, and was brought out. conducted 
by Weber himself, on the 12th of April, 1826. Soon 
after, unmistakable symptoms of pulmonary disease 
presented themselves, and the health of the great com- 
poser sank rapidly, and his illustrious career closed on 
the 5th of June, 1826, when he was found lifeless in his 
bed. Of his other compositions may be named the 
operas of Das Waldmiidchen, recast under the titles of 
Sylvana, Riibezahi, and Euryunthie. 

Web’-eye, n. (d.) Obscurity of vision, depending 
on a speck in the cornea. — Dunglis:m. 

Weber. in Utah, a river which rises in Salt Lake co., 
and flowing W., falla into the Great Salt Lake. — A N. 
co., bordering on the Great Salt Lake; area, 500 sq. m. 
Rivers. Ogden, and Weber, Surface, mountainous in 
the centre; soil, generally fertile. Cup. Ogden City. 
—A post-village, cap. of Morgan county; 28 m. N.E. 
of Salt Lake City. 

Web' foot, n. ; pi. WEBFEET. 
are united by a membrane. 
Web footed, a. (From web and foot.) Palmiped; hav- 
ing the toes connected by a membrane, as the birds of 

the order Nutatores. 

Web'ster, DiNirL, one of the greatest statesmen and 
orators of the United States, B. at Sulixtury, in New 
Hampshire, 1782. He was a child of the wilderness, and 
but for our system of education, which, even then, 

ushed the means of instruction into remote solitudes, 
155 would never have been enabled to bring his great 
faculties to bear in public life. Daniel was the second 
son of Ebenezer Webster, a small farmer and justice of 
the county court. He entered Dartmouth College in 
1797, and taught school in winter to pay his expenses. 
He graduated in 1801, and commenced to study law, but 
was induced, by an offer of a salary of $350 a year, to 
become preceptor of an academy at Freburg, Maine, 
paying his board by copying deeds, In 1804, he went 
to Boston, and entered the law office of Mr. Gore. In 
1805, he was admitted to the Boston bar, passed one 
year in the practice of his profession at Boscawen, and, 
on the death of his father, established himself at Ports- 
month. N. H., and married in 1808. Having engaged in 
politics as a member of the Federalist party, he was 
elected to Congress, where he immediately took rank 
with the foremost men of the country. He took his 
seat in the special session of May, 1813, and on June 
10, delivered his maiden speech on the repeal of the Ber- 
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Un and Milan decrees. This. and his mastery of the 
question of currency and finance, secured him a high po- 
sition. At the close of the session, however, W. removed 
to Boston, where, during a period of 7 years, be devoted 
himself exclusively to the practice of his profession, and 
occupied a position as a counsellor and an advocate, above 
which no one has ever risen in thiscountry. In 1822, he 
was a member of the Massachusetts Constitutional Con- 
vention; and on Dec. 22, 1822, he prononnced at Ply- 
mouth, on the anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims, the first of that remarkable series of discourses, 


Fig. 2605. — DANIEL WEBSTER. 


or orations, which put him inthe first rank among Ameri- 
can orators. In 1820, he delivered an oration at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill Monument: in 
1843, one on its completion. In 1828. he pronounced the 
eulogy of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, two 
fathers and Presidents of the American Republic, who 
died on the same remi-centenury anniversary of the De- 
claration of Independence; and in 1851, a patriotic dis- 
course on the laying of the corner-atone for the exten- 
sion of the Capitol at Washington. In 1822. he was elect- 
ed to Congress from Bosron, and distinguished himself 
by his speeches on the Holy Alliance, and the Greek 
revolution, and his labors in the revision of the criminal 
laws of the United Stites. In 1826. he was chosen sena- 
tor; and in 1830, rose to the height of his forensic re- 
nown, in a speech of two days, in the debate with Mr. 
Hayne, of Sonth Carolina, on the right of “ nullifica- 
tion” W and Clay were the leaders of the opposition 
during the administration of Jackson and Van Buren. 


Fig. 2606. — BIRTH-PLACE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


In 1841, he became Secretary of State under President 
Harrison; remained in the administration: of President 
Tyler until 1843; and was a third time Secretary of 
State in 1850, in the cabinet of Mr. Fillmore. On vari- 
ous occasions W had been an unsuccessful candidate 
for the presidency. He aspired aguin to that position 
in 1852, but his advocacy of compromises on the slavery 
question had given offence to the Abolitionists, and the 
choice of the convention assem'led at Baltimore fell 
upon Gen. Scott. The great orator died a few months 
after, Oct. 24, 1852. W's figure was commanding; bis 
countenance was remarkable even in repose, but when 
animated by the excitement of debate it * spake no less 
andibly than his words.” His gestures were vehement, 
without being undignified ; and his voice was unrivalled 
in power, in clearness, and in modulated variety of 
tone. The most complete editioun of his works is that 
published in 1851, in 6 vols. Svo. 

Webster, Noan, an eminent American lexicographer, 
B. 1758. in that part of Hartford, Conn., which now forms 
the town of West Hartford. His ancestor, John Web- 
ster, was one of the earliest English settlers in Hart- 
ford, and was subsequently governor of Connecticut. 
Noah, with his father, and 2 other Websters, were in the 
army on the occasion of Burgoyne’s expedition to Can- 
ada. Restored to more peaceful parsuits, he continued 
his studies, and in 178! was called to the bar. He aban- 
doned the law, however, became a schoolmaster and 
author, and published the First Part of a Grammatical 
Institute, Sketches of American Policy. and other works, 
and also established and conducted a daily paper ir New 
York. But the work on which his reputation is fonnded 
is his elaborate American Dictionary of the English 
Language, a monunient of vast ability, industry, and 
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learning, which was published in 1828, This dictionary, 
revised after Dr. Webster's death, by his son-in-law 
Professor Chauncey A. Goodrich, has been several times 
since republished in one large 4to volume. D. 1843. 

Web'ster, in Culifornia, a village of Sacramento co., 
abt. 20 m. S of Sacramento City. 

Webster, in Georgia, a W. S. W. co.; area, 300 sq. m. It 
is traversed by the Kickafonee River. 
sod, fertile. Cup. Preston. 

Webster, in Jlinois, a post-village of Hancock co,, abt. 
10 m. NE of Carthage. 

Webster, in Indiund, a township of Harrison co.; i 
abt. 1,300.— A village of Kosciusko co., abt. 11 m. N.E. 
of Warsaw. 

Webster, in mwa, a N W. central co.; area, 720 sq. m. 
Rivers, Des Moines, Boone, and Lizard. Surface, undu- 
lating; soil, fertile. Cap. Fort Dodge. pp. (1880) 
15.950.— A post-village and township of Hamilton 
county, about 6 miles north of the city of Des Moines, 
A township of Madison county.—A township of Web- 
ater county. 

Webster, in Kansas, a village of Pottawattomie co., on 
the Kansas River, opposite Wabaunsee. 

Webster, in Kentucky, a W. co.; area, 280 sq. m. 
Rivers. Green River, and Deer Creek. Surface, diversi- 
fied ; soil, fertile. Cap. Dixon. 

Webster, in Maine, a post-township of Androscoggin 
co., 20 m. S.W. of Augusta; pop. ubt. 1,100. 

Webster, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Worces- 
ter co., 55 m. W. S. W. of Boston. 

Webster, in Michigan, a post-township of Washtenaw 
co.; pep. abt. 1,500. 

Webster, in Minnesota, a twp. of Rice co.; pop. abt. 300. 

Webster, in Missouri, a S. W. co.; area, 650 sq. m. 
Rivers. Niangua, the Osage Fork of the Gasconade, and 
the James Fork of White River. Surface, diversified ; 
soil, generally fertile. Min. Lead and iron. Cap. Marsh- 
3 village of Washington co., 75 m. S. W. of St. 

uis. 

Webster, in New Hampshire, a township of Merrimack 
county 

Webster, in New York, a post-township of Monroe 
county. 

Webster, in N. Colina, a post-village, cap. of Jack- 
aon co., abont 0 m. W.S.W. of Nashville. 

Webster, in Ohio, u post-vill. of Darke co., abt. 37 m. 
N.N.W. of Dayton.—A twp. of Wood co. 

Webster. in Pennsylvania, u post-village of Westmore- 
lund co.: 20 m. S. W. of Greensburg. 

Webster, in W. Virginia, an E. central co.; area, 400 
sq.m. Rivers. Elk and Ganley, Surface, hilly; soil, 
generally fertile. — A post-village, cap. of the above co. 
—A post-township of Taylor co. 

Webster, in Wisconsin, atwp. of Vernonco.; pop. abt. 600. 

Web'sterite, n. (Min.) The native subsulphate of 
alumiva, which occurs in several countries in white, or 
yellowish-white, reniform masses and botryoidal concre- 
tions: 

Web’ster’s Mills, in Penna., a post-vill. of Fulton co. 

Wed, v.a. [A. S. weddian; Du. wenden; Swed. Goth. 
widja, to pledge.) To marry; to take for husband or 
for wile; to espouse; as, the lucky fellow wedded a 
woman worth a pot of money. To join or unite in wed- 
lock; to give in marriage. To attach or connect firmly 
or indissolubly ; to unite or intertwine closely in syin- 
pathy or affection; as, a patriotic citizen is wedded to 
the interests of his country. 

Dr. n. To marry; to enter into the state of matrimony. 
Wedded, a. Pertaining, or having reference to wed- 
lock or matrimony ; as, wedded happiness (or misery). 
Wed ding, n. Marriage; nuptials; matrimonial rite 

or ceremony; bridal festivities. 

(Nota. Wedding is frequently used in combination 
with other words, constructing compounds sutticiently 
sell-explaining, as denoting that which belongs to, or is 
used at, a wedding or weddings; as, wedding-cake, wed- 
ding-cards, wedding · duy, wedding-ring, &c.) 

Wedding favor, a knot of white ribbon, &c., worn at 
weddings. 

Wedge, (wij) n. [A. S. wecg, weeg ; Du. wig; Dan. 
wægge ; Ger. weck,] (Mech.) A body, as of wood or 
metal, thick at one end and sloping to a thin edgeat the 
other, used in splitting timber, rocks, &c.;— it is one 
of the five simple engines or mechanical powers, and, as 
such, performs ita office sometimes in raising heavy 
bodies, but more frequently in dividing or cleaving 
them; — hence, all those instruments which are used in 
separating the parts of bodies, such as axes, adzes, 
knives, swords, colters, chisels, planes, saws, files, spades, 
40, ure only different modifications that fall under the 
general denomination of the wedge. 

—A solid in the form of a triangle prism, of which the two 
ends or bases are equal and similar plane triangles, and 
the three sides rectangular parallelograms; aud it is 
called rectangular, isosceles, or scalene, according us its 
equal and similar bases are composed of right angles, 
isusceles, or eculene triangles. 

—Anything in the form of a wedge; as, a e of silver. 
—Any thing or body drawn up in wedge-like form, as 
a division of troops.—In Cambridge University, Eng., a 
cant term given to the graduate whose name figures 
the last on the list of the classical tripos. 

Spherical wedge. (Geom.) The portion of a spherical 
body included between two planes which intersect a 
diameter. 

—v.a. To cleave,rive, or separate with a wedge, or wedges. 
—'o drive as a wedge is driven; to squeeze up closely. 
A crowd where w finger could not be wedg'd in more. — Shaks. 

ro force in, after the manner of a wedge.—To fix in the 


manner of n wedge; as, a ship wedged between rocks.—| Weep‘ing, n. Act of one who weeps; tearful lamen-| Weighing-machine, (wd'ing-ma-shecn’,) n. 
To fasten with a wedge, or with wedges; as, to wedge| 


Surface, level; 
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in a rail.—In potting, to cut, as clay, into wedge-like 
masses, and worked by dubbiug together, to expel air- 
bubbles, &c. — Zomlinson. 

Wedge'-shaped, a. Cuneiform. 

(B.) Broad and truncate at the summit, aud taper- 
ing down to the base; as, a wedge-shaped leaf. 

Wedge“ wise, adv. In the manner vt a wedge. 

Wedgwood, (wij'wùd,) Josian, the inventor of the 
well-known ceramic ware that bears his name, B, at 
Burslem, Eng., 1730. After becoming established in 
business in 1759, he evinced great skill and taste in the 
production of altogether pew kinds of porcelain and 
earthenware, and made both reputation and fortune by 
the fabrication of that beautiful kind of fictile compo- 
sition known as Quecn's- or Wedgwood-ware. After 
engaging Flaxman as bis designer, W. eventually made 
himselta name throughout Europe for the beautiful 
works of art which he produced; embracing cameos, 
medallions, miniature statuary, vases, imitations of 
majolica, &c., and in 1790, his greatest triumph, a fine 
imitation of the Portland (Barberini) vase. D. 1795. 

Wed'lock, x. [A. S. wedlac, a pledge.) Stute of being 
bound or joined in marriage; matrimony. 

Wednesday, (wenz“ dJ.) n., LA. S. Wodnesdæg — dag, 
the day, Wodnes, of Woden, the Odin of the Scandina- 
vians, and god of war adored by the Goths, Germans, 
and Anglo-Saxons.) The tourth day of the week; the 
day intervening Letween Tuesday und Thursday. 

Wednesbury, (wene'ber-e,) u town of England, co. of 
Statfurd, on the Tame, 8 m. N.W. of Birmingham. 
Manuf. Guns, coach-harnuess, hardware, &c. 1. 14,300. 

Wee, a. [Allied to Ger. wenig. j Little; very mal; some- 
times, dwarled; elfin; us, a wee body. (A Scotticism.) 

Weed, n. (A. 8. weod.] The general name of auy plant 
that is useless, noxious, or troublesome; as, a garden 
choked with weeds.—Lence, anything which is trouble- 
some, unprofitable, or offeusive.—Tubacco ; us, he is tond 
of the weed ; will you try u weed (i. e. a cigar)? (Vulg ) 

IA. S. wed; Icel. vad.) A garment; especially, an 
upper or outer robe; — generally in the plural; as, in 
palmer’s werds. ( Milton.)—Plurally, the mourning gurb 
or apparel of a female; us, a widow's weeds. 

—v.a, (A.S. weodiun.] ‘To free from weeds or noxious 
plants; as, to werd a garden. — To take away, as noxious 
plants, to remove, as that which is baneful; as, to weed 
out envy from the mind. — T0 root out; to free from 
anything burttul or offensive, 

Weeder, n. One who, or that which, weeds. 

Weed’-hook, u. A hook used tor extirpating weeds. 

Weed ing-chisel, -c) n. A toul with a divided 
chisel pout, for cutting the roots of large weeds within 
the ground. 

Weed'ing-ferceps, Weed'ing-tongs, n. An 
implement for taking up some sorts of plants in weeding, 

Weed’ing-fork, Weed'ing-iron, n. A strong, 
three-prouged fork. used in clearing ground of weeds. 

Weeds'port, in New York, a post-village of Cayuga 
co,, 24 in. W. of Syracuse. 

Weed’y, a. (comp. WEEDIER ; superi. WEEDIEST.) Con- 
sisting of, or having reference to, weeds; as, weedy 
trophies. (Shaks.) — Abounding with weeds; us, a 
weedy flower-bed. 

Weed’y, a. Dressed in weeds or mourning babiliments ; 
as, a weedy woman. 

Weedy, a. Lank; raw-boned; ill-conditioned; as, a 
aveedy horse. 

Week, n. [A. S. weoc; Dan. week; Ger. woche; Icel. 
vika ; Scot. owk.) A separate or distinct portion of 
time, being oue-fourth of the lunar month, or a cycle 
of time consisting of 7 days; the space or period of 7 
days, usually reckoned from one Sunday to the next. 

Week'-day,n. Any day of the week other than the 
Sabbath or Sunday; a working-day. 

Week'ly, a. Pertaining or relating to a week, or to 
week-days. — Hebdomadury ; coming, happening, or 
performed once a week; as, R werkly settlement of 
accounts, weekly wages, a weekly newspaper, Ac. 

Weekly tenant, a tenant paying rent by the week. 

—n. A serial publication appearing once in a week, or 
issued once in seven days; us, Harpers Weekly.” 

—adv. Once a week; by hebdomadal periods; as, he 

mys his men weekly. 

Ween, v. n. A. S. wenan.) To think; to imagine; to 
conceive: to fancy; as," Well may I ween your grief is 
wondrous great.” — Spenser. (Principally used in poetry.) 

Weep, v.n. (imp. ani pp. WEPT.) ‘To cry aloud in an- 
guish, grief, or sorrow; to manifest or express grief by 
outcry or by shedding tears; to shed or drop tears from 
sorrow or joy; to cry,—To lament; to complain. (Vum. 
xi. 13.) — To flow or run in drops; as, gums weep from 
certain trees. — To drip; to be sonked or very wet; as, 
weeping thatch.—To drop; to be pendent; to have the 
branches banging, as if in sorrow; as, a weeping ash, a 
weeping willow. 

—v.a. To bewail; to bemoan; to lament; as, “We... 
weep each other's woe.” ( Pupe.) — To shed or drop, as 
tears, or other moisture; as, to weep tears of joy. 

Weep’er, n. One who weeps; a shedder of tears; a 
mourner. — A sort of white linen cuff on a mourning 
dress worn as a badge of sorrow. 

(Aol. ) A popular name of the genus bus, comprising 
Sapajous-Monkeys, so called from their plaintive cry. 
They are mild in disposition, quick in their movements, 
and easily tamed. This genus is the richest of all in spe- 
cies, aud is most fully represented in Guiana and Brazil. 
The name Capuchin is also given to sume species, but 
most especially to Cebus capuchinus, a brownish species, 
with head, feet, and hands generally black, and front, 
shoulders, and cheeks whitish. 
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Weep'‘ing-ash, n. (Bot.) See FRAXINUS. 

Weep'ing-birch, u. (Bot.) A tree or shrub of the 
genus Betula, with drooping branches. 

Ween ag rock, n. A porous rock from which water 
trickles. 

Weep'ing-spring, n. 
issues by degrees. 

Weep'ing Water, 
1 1 1 a town- 
ship of Cass co.; . 
in 1870, 481. na 

Wee p'ing-wil- 
low, n. (Bot.) A 
well-known species 
of ornamental trees, 
Sali Babylonica, of 
which the variety 
Salix crispata (Fig. 
2607 )is the most bean- 
tiful, and is in uni- 
versal cultivation. It 
has leaves lanceolate, 
acuininate, serrated, 
curled or twisted, 
glabrous, and glau- 
cous beneath; and its 
long slender branches 
hang downwards, 

Weert, (wairt) a 
town of Holland, prov, 
of Limburg, on the 
Brey, 10 m. W.N.W. 
of Roermonde; pop, 
6,930. 

Wee'saw, in Michi- 
gan, a post-township 
of Berrien co., abt. 12 
m. W. of Niles; pop. | 
abt. 1,100. , 

Wee'ver, n. (Zoil.) Fig. 2607.— WEEPING-WILLOW. 
The common name of 
Trachinus, a genus of acunthopterygious fishes, of which 
one species, the 
Great W., or 
Sting-bull (Fig. 
2608), about 12 
inches long, is 
common in the 
Atlantic. Their 
moat distin- 
guished charac- 
teristic is the 
power they have of inflicting wounds by means of their 
spinous fins; and fishermen almost invariably cut off 
the first dorsal fin, aud both opercular spines, be‘ore 
they bring them to shore. 

Weevil, (wé'vi,)n. [A. S. wifel; Ger. wiebel.] (Zo2!.) 
See CURCULIO. 

Weft, n. [From weave.) The woof of cloth; the threads 
that cross the warp. See Warr.— A web; something 
woven. 

Weygotism, (-izm,) We'ism, n. Excessive use of the 

ronoun we. (Collog. or cant.) 

We'hawken, or WEEHAWKEN, in New Jersey, a post- 
vill. of Hudson co., 2 m. Above Hoboken. 

Wehlau, (vui'lou,) a town of E. Prussia, at the junction 
of the Alle and tbe Pregel, 28 m. E. of Königsberg. It 
contains numerous steam-engine works and tanneries, 
Pop. 5,400. 

Weichselburg. (vike'sel-boorg,) a town of Austrian 
Illyria, in Carniola, 9 m. S.E. of Laybach. Jfanuf. 
Woollen goods. Pop. 4,450, i 

Weigh, Gea.) v. 4. [A. S. wage, wege: Ger. wage.) To 
raise; to lift; to swing up; as, to wright anchor, — To 
ascertain the heaviness of by a pair of scales; to com- 
pare in a pair of scales with some fixed standard of 
weight; to examine by the balance ; as, to weigh gold, to 
weigh meat. — To be equivalent to in weight; to coun- 
terbalance the heaviness of; as, a load of coals weigh- 
ing five tons. — To pay, allot, or take by weight; as, 
“They weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver.“ 
(Zech. xi. 12.) — To ponder in the mind; to consider or 
examine for the purpose of balancing facts or ideas to 
the forming of an opinion or coming to a conclusion; 
to estimate with mature thought and by deliberate 
method; as, to weigh the advantages of a proposition. 
— To regard; to consider as worthy of notice or estima- 
tion; as,“ You do not weigh me; that is, you care not 
for me.” — Shaks. 

To weiyh down, to overbalance; — also, in a moral 
sense, to depress; to overburden; as, a mind weighed 
down with remorse. 

—v.n. To be heavy; to have weight; as, this package 
weighs lighter than the other one.—Hence, to be looked 
upon as important; to have weight or ponderance in the 
intellectual balance; as, the same argument which 
weighs with him has weighed with thousands before him. 
To bear heavily ; to press hard; as, crime weighs upon 
the conscience, — To judge; to estimate. (R.) 

To weigh down, to sink by ita own gravity. 

—n. See Wery, the more usual orthography. 

Weighable, (wã'a-bl,)a. That may be weighed. 

Weighage, (od, n. A duty or toll paid for weigh- 
ing merchandise, &c. 

Weigh-bridge, (wd’-brij,) n. A platform scales; a 
weighing-machine for loaded wagons, &c. 

Weigher, (wd’er,)n. One who weighs. See SUPP`T. 

Weighing, (wd’-,) n. Act of ascertaining weight; 
also, uct of balancing or pondering in the mind. 


À spring from which water 


Fig. 2608. —GREAT WEEVER, (T. draco.) 


Any 
large machine or apparatus for weighing; particularly, 
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platform - scales, adapted for the weighing of heavy 
bodies, as loaded wagons, and the like. 

Weight, (vat.) u. (Ger. gewicht; A.S. wiht, gewiht.] 
Gravity; pouderance: that property of bodies in virtue 
of which they tend towards the earth's ceutre of gravity; 
quality of being heavy. — The heaviness of a body as- 
certained by the balance; the measure of the force by 
which any body, or a given quantity of avy substance, 
Bravitates to the earth; quantity of matter expressed 
numerically with reference to some standard unit; as, u 
mass of ore having the weght of a ton and a half — 
Hence, pressure; burden; importance; etticacy ; influ- 
euce; power; impressiveuess ; consequence; moment; 
as, he sinks beneath the weight of age: the weight of 
business; a man of weight in political affairs. —A scale 
or graduated standard of heaviness; a mode of arriving 
at the determination of weight; as, avoirdupois weight. 
—Any heavy or ponderous mass; as, to carry weights 
in oue'" hands, —A definite mass of metal, to be used 
for ascertaining the weight of other bodies; as, a pound 
weight. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

(Med.) A sensation of heaviness or pressure over the 
whole body, or over u part of it. —Dunglison, 

(Mech.) The resistance to be overcome by a machine 
or mechanical apparatus, whether in raising, sustaining, 
or moving any heavy body. The force applied to the 
machine for this purpose is called the moving power ; 
and when equilibrium subsists, the ratio of the weight 
to the moving power is termed the mechanical advan- 
tage of the machine. See Momentum. 

Weight of observation, (Astron, and Phys.) A nnm- 
ber indicating the most probable relative value of each 
observation in demonstrating the result of a series of 
observations of the same kind. 

=v.a. To load or incumber with a weight, or weights: 
to supply deficiency of gravity by attaching weights to; 
as, to weight u horse for a handicap; to weight a whip- 
handle; to weight a sash-cord; to weight a ship with 
ballast. &c. 

Weights and Measures. By measure, in an ab- 
solute sense, is understood the unit or standard by 
which we measure extension. We have, therefore, 
Measures of length, of superficies, and of volume or 
capacity; but as the two latter may be deduced in all 
cases from the former, it is only necessary to establish 
a unit, or standard of length. Weight is the measure 
of the force by which any body, or a given portion of 
any substance, gravitates to the earth. The process by 
which this measure is obtained is called weighing ; and 
when required, as in many philosophical experiments, 
to be performed with great accuracy, is a tedious and 
delicate operation. (See BALANcE.) The determination 
of weight, like that of extension, consists in the com- 
parison of the thing to be measured with some conven- 
tioual standard; and as there is a constant ratio be- 
tween the values and weights of the same substances 
when placed in the same physical circumstances, it is 
obvious that standards of weight may be derived from 
those of measure. For example, a cubic foot or a cubic 
inch of distilled water, at the same temperature, and 
under the same atmospheric pressure, will always have 
the same weight. Advantage has been taken of this 
Property in bodies to connect weights with measures in 
the English, us in the other systems of weights aud 
Divasures. 

English system of lineal measures. The unit of meas- 
ure is the yard. The yard is divided into three feet, and 
the foot subdivided into 12 inches, The multiples of 
the yard are the pole or perch, the furlong, and the 
mile; five and a half yards being a pole, forty poles a 
furlong, and eight turiongs a mile. But the pole and 
furlony are now scarcely ever used, itinerary distances 
being reckoned in miles and yards. The relations of 
these different denominations are exhibited in the ful- 
lowing table: 


Ta. 
1 00 0028 
12 1 0383 
36 3 1 
198 165 F 
7920 660 
833605280 


Feet. | Yards. | Poles. | Fartongs, Miles. 


000300000012626 0:0000157528 
0 06060 000151515 0:'00018339 
01818 0004545 000056818 
5˙5 1 0025 0 003125 
220 40 Ë 125 

1760 1320 1 


s 


Measures of superficies. -In square measure the yard 


in subdivided, as in general measure, into feet and inches; 
144 square inches being equal toa square foot, and nine 
square feet to a square yard. For land measure the 
multiples of the yard are the pole, the rood, and the 
acre; thirty and n quarter (the square of five and a 
half) square yards being a pole, forty poles a rood, and 
fonr roods an acre. Very large surfaces, as of whole 
countries, are expressed in square miles. The follow- 
ing are the relations of square measure; 


Roods. 


Bq. Feet. Sq. Yards, 
1 olll! 
9 1 
27225 
10890 
43560 


Poles, 
0:00367309 0-000091827 
0:0350579 0:000526445 

30°25 1 0-025 0-00625 
1210 40 1 025 
4840 160 4 1 


0-000206612 


Measures of volume, — Solids are measured by cubic 
yards, feet, and inches; 1,728 cubic inches making a 
cubic foot, and 27 cubic fect a cubic yard. For all sorts 
of liquids, corn, and other dry goods, the standard 
measure is declared by the Act of 1824 to be the im- 
periul gallon, the capacity of which is determined im- 
mediately by waight, and remotely by the standard of 
length, iu the toiiowing manuer; According to the Act, 
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the imperial standard gallon contains ten pounds avoir- 
dupois weight of distilled water, weighed in air at the 
temperature of 62° Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the ba- 
rometer being at thirty inches. The pound avoirdupois 
Contains 7,000 troy graius; and it is declared thata 
cubic inch of distilled water (temperature 629, burome- 
ter thirty inches) weighs 252408 grains. Hence the 
contents of the imperial standard gallon are 277-274 
cubic inches. The parts of the gallon are quarts and 
pints ; two pints being a quart, aud four quarts u gal- 
lon. Its multiples are the peck, the bushel, aud the 
quarter; the peck being two gallons, the bushel four 
pecks, and the quarter eight bushels. The following 
are the relations: 


Pints.) Quarts.| Gallons. Pecks. bushels. 
1 05) 0135 | 00625 
2 1 025 0125 
8 4 1 05 | 0125 
16 8 2 1 025 003125 
64) 32 8 4 1 0125 
512 | 256 64 32 8 1 


The gallon of the U. States is the standard or Winches- 
ter wine gallon, (See GALLON) - EUA weights. The 
avoirdupois pound of 7,000 grains is the standard weight 
from which the troy pound has been constructed, For 
philosophical purposes and in delicate weighing, troy 
weight only is used, and the weight is usually reckoned 
in grains, By this meaus fractional numbers are 
avoided, and no ambiguity cau arise, us there are no 
other grains than troy grains. Dr. Kelly, in his Uni- 
versal Cambist, an elaborate and uselul work, states 
that the drachm avoirdupois, like the druch of the 
apothecaries, baa sometimes been divided into 3 scruples 
aud 60 grains; but as no such weight as an avoirdupois 
grain ever existed, the use of the expression is an in- 
stance of the confusion inseparable from having differ- 
ent systems of weights, in which tue same Dames are 
applied to things totally distinct. 
TABLES OF BRITISH WEIGTIT8. 

1. Imperial troy weight. — Standard: One enbie inch 
of distilled water, at 622 Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the 
barometer being 30 inches, weighs 252-458 troy grains. 

grs. dwts. oz. lb. 

212 1 — — 

480 20 1 — 
5760 = 210 = 12= 1 


Quarters. 


0:015625 
0:03125 


0:0019631_5 
0005390625 
0015525 


n. 


—v. a. 


Troy weight is used in weighing guld, silver, jewels, &c., 
and in philosophical experiments. 

2. Apothecaries’ weigut. — Standard: The same as in 
troy weight, with the ounce divided iuto 8 drachms and 
24 scruples. 

scrs. drs. oz. 


lb. 
(9) (3) (3) (m) 


60 


Medicines are compounded by this weight; but drugs 

are usually bought and sold by avoirdupois weight. 

3. Imperial avoirdupois weigh. Standard: The same 
asin troy weight; and one avuirdupuis pound = 7, oo 
troy grains. 
oz. Ius. 

1 s 
16= 1 

7.168 = 448 = W= 1 
28,672 1.792 112 = 421 
73.440 = 35,840 = 2.240 = 80 = 20 = 1 

This weight is used for the general purposes of com- 

merce. See Metric System. 

Weight’ily, adv. lu a weighty manner; heavily; 
ponderously. — With mental torce or impressiveness ; 
with moral power or influence, 

Weightiness, (wãl'-,) n. State or quality of being 
weighty; heaviness; ponderousness; gravity; us, the 
wrightiness of a load. — Solidity ; force; importance; 
impressiveness ; power of intluencing or convincing ; as, 
the weightiness of an argument, 

Weight'less, adr. Wanting weight; light; impon- 
derable; lacking in force or impressiveness, 

Weighty, (wat’'e,) a. (comp. WEIGH IER; superl. WEIGHT- 
18T.) (Ger. wichtig.) Having weight or pouderosity ; 
heavy; as. a weighty body. — Important; momentous: 
forcible; adapted to convince or to turn the mental bal- 
ance; us, weighty arguments or reasons. — Severe; rig- 
orons; aa, “Our weighiier judgment.” — Shales. 

Weimar, (vi'mur,) a city of Germany, cap. of the 
Grand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar, on the Ilm, 52 m. from 
Leipsic, W. has long held the same rank in Germany 
for literature as Dresden tor the fine arts. Some of the 
best writers of the last and present age have either been 
educated or residents here. lts opera-house is celebrated, 
and the theatre was once under the superintendence of 
Goethe and Schiller. Wieland and Herder resided here, 
and Goethe und Schiller are buried in the new ceme- 
tery. It has a classical school, ú inary for school- 
Masters, and an academy for drawing, painting, and 
sculpture. Manuf Metallic goods, gloves, woven fabrics, 
and cards. Pup. (1881) 19,994. 

Weinheim, (vin-'hine,) n town of Baden, on the 
Weschnitz, 10 m. N. of Heidelberg. Manuf. Woollens. 
Pop. 5.940. 

Weir, (weer) Wear, n. [A. 8. wer, an inclosure, a 
fish-pond ; Ger. wehr, a dam, dike, sluice.] A dam in a 
river, sometimes formed by driving in rows of piles and 
weaving wattles between them, filling up the interstices 
between the rows with stones. — A fence of stakes or 
twigs set in a stream for taking fish; as, a salmon weir. 


lil2 


qrs. cwts. ton. 


16 = 
256 = 
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Weis'esburg, in Maryland, a post-village of Balti- 
more co, 50 m. N.W. of Annapolis, 

We'ism, (-izm,) n. See WEGOTISM. 

Weissenburg, (rise'sen boorg,) a town of Bavari 
circle of Middle Franconia, 61 m. W. of Ratisbon. Munu. 
Woollens. Zop. 4,620. F 

Weissenfels, (rissen: ele.) n town of Prussian Saxony, 
on the Saale, 20 m. W. of Leipsic; pop. 4.50. 

Weiss port, in Prnnsylvania, a post-village of Carbon 
e, abt dm Š ot Manch Chunk, 

We'laka, in Florida, a post-village of Putnam 
county. 

Welch, in Missouri, a township of Cape Girardeau co. ; 
pop. abt, 700. 

elch’s Creek, in N. Carolina, a township of Colum: 
bus co, 

Welcome, (wél’kum,) a. [A 8 wil-cuma—wil, well, 
woud, cuma, a comer.) Received with gladness, as a 
good comer; admitted willingly to the habitation, enter: 
tuiniment, and Company; us, a welcome visitor.—Grate- 
ful; pleasing; infusing joy or gladness! y its reception 
or introduction; as, a welcome gift; a welcome time; wel- 
come tidings,—Free to use or enjoy at will gratuitously ; 
as, he is we/come to what assistance I can render. 

(Note, Welcome is employed elliptically for you are 
welcome; as, “ Welcome, welcome, home! ™) 

To bid welcome, to admit or receive with professions 
of hospitality or good-will. 

Salutation, as of a new and good comer. — Kiud or 

hospitable reception accorded to a guest or new comer; 

as, “Lites wurinest welcome 's nt an inn,” — Shenstone. 

To receive, us n new comer, with kindness; or, 

to receive aud eutertaiu hospitably, gratuitously, and 

cheerfully. 


Wel’comeness, n. State or quality of being welcome. 
Wel/comer, n. 


One who welcomes, 


Weld, n. (Bot.) The Dyer's Weed. See RESEDA. 


—The coloring principle of Dyer's Weed. See LUTEOLEINE, 
Weld, v.u. (Du. and Ger. wellen.) To unite or hammer 


into firm union, as two pieces of iron when heated almost 
to fusion, 

—n. State of being welded ; also, the joint made by welding. 

Weld, in Colorado, a N.E. county bordering on Nebras- 
ka. Rivers. The S. Fork of Platte River, and Beaver, 
Bijou, Pawnee, and Crow creeks. Capital. Saint 

rain. 

Weld, in Mains, a post-township of Franklin co., 44 m, 
N.W. of Augusta; pop. abt. 1, 200. 

Weld’able, a. That may be welded. 

Welder, n. One who welds or unites by welding. 

Welding, n. ( Metall.) Act or process of uniting to- 
gether two or more pieces of iron, or iron and steel, 
when heated to whiteness, by means of pressure or ham- 
mering. Platinum is also frequently welded to a white 
heat; and it is in this way that that valuable metal, 
when in the granular or pulverulent state, is worked 
into bars, 

Weld'ing-heat, n. The degree of heat necessary for 
welding iron bars. 

Weldon, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Halifax co., 
vom N. E. of Raleigh. 

Welfare, (.fuir,) n. (Well, and fare, a good going; 
Du. welvaart; Ger. wohifahrt.] The enjoyment of 
health and the common blessings of lite; exemption 
from misfortune, sickness, calamity, or evil; happiness; 
enjoyment of peace aud prosperity, or the ordinary Lless- 
ings ot society and civil goverumeut; well-being; well- 
doing. 

Welkin, n. [A. 8. wolcen, wolen; Ger. wolke.) The 
vault of heaven; the visible regions of the air or atmos- 
phere; — used chiefly in poetry. 

Well, n. [A S; Dan. veld, a spring; Ger. quelle.) A 
sping; a fountain; a source of water issuing from 
the earth; as, a holy well, — Hence, a spring, source, or 
ovigiu.—A pit or cylindrical hole sunk perpendicularly 
into the earth to such a depth as to reach a supply of 
water.—The lower part of a smelting furnuce into 
which the molten metal falls. 

(Ship-brilding.) A partition to enclose a ship's pumps, 
from the bottom to the lower decks. to render them ne- 
cessible, and also prevent their getting damaged —In a 
fishing-smack, a water-tight compartment for the trans- 
portation of live fish to market. — In st: amers, a verti- 
cal passage in the stern, inio which an auxiliary screw- 
propeller may be drawn up out of water, 

(Mil.) In sap: ing and mining, an excavation in the 
earth from which run branches or galleries. 

(Arch.) See WELL-HoLE.—Arlesian well. 
SIAN WELL. See also the SUPPLEMENT, 

u. n. 1 — wellen.) To boil, bubble, or spring up. as 
water from the earth; to flow; to issue furth, as water 
from a spring. 

. d. a task forth, as from a well.—Spenser. 


See ARTE- 


Well. a. [A. S. wel; Ger. wohl.] Bein u condition to 
be wished for, desired, or chosen, either in a natural or 
moral sense; fortunate; happy; convenient; advan- 
tageons; as, everything goes well. — Being in health; 
having a sound body, with n regular performance of the 
natural and proper functions of all the organs; not ail- 
ing, diseased, sick, or infirm; as, all your triends are 
well.—Being in favor; under good auspices; acceptable; 
as, he stands well with the government 

(Naut.) Sate; as, the ship was reported well at St. 
Helena on the lth of March. 

—adv. Ina choice or desirable manner; ton degree that 
gives pleasure; favorably; conveniently; suitably; ad- 
vantageously; so as one could wish; as, every one 
speaks well of bim.—In a just and proper manner; 
rightly ; not illy or wickedly; as, to act well one’s part 
in life.— To a sufficient degree; perfectly; thoroughly; 
fuliy; adequately; abundantly; suitably to one’s need, 
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er the occasion, or to a end and application; 
as, this land is well cultivated; he isa person well worth 
L knowing.—Far; considerably; nota little; as, he 

A man well wivanced in years. 

(Norm. Well, as a prefix to many adjective and parti- 
cipial phrases, forma n kind of louse compound with 
them, imlicating what is right, fit, suitable, relevant, or 
not defective, and usually sufficiently sel-explanator: 
in their senses; as, for iustance, well-designed, — 
formed, well-meant, well-ordered, well-measoned, Ac. The 
term well is also of frequent occurrence in an elliptical 
form, for if ts well; also, ns expressing content with what 
has been said or dune; aud again, it sometimes indicates 
concession, or is simply expletive; as, well, you have 
come at last; well, off with you; well, well, aud it has 
cume Ww this.) 

As well as, together with; not less than. — Well 
ennugh, well, goul, or satisfying in a moderate degree; 
tolerably; na, this will do well enough for my purpose, 
— Well off, well to do, in a prosperous state as regards 
worldly means or circumstances ; thriving ; in good cun- 
dition; as, well to do people; a man with an income of 
half a million may consider himeelf well off. 

Well'-n-day, i Alas! alack! 

Well'-appoin |a. Fully appointed, furnished, or 
equipped; as, a well-appointed diuher-table. 

Well-being, n. State or coudition of being well; 

rity; piness; welfare. 
ell'-boat, „. (Nuut) A fishing-smack with a tank 
or well in the hold to keep fish lu, in order to transport 
them alive to market. 

Well’-borer, u. One who bores wells. 

Well’-born, a. Born of a noble or good family ; of re- 
spectable descent; not of mean or iguobie ancestry ; 
not of servile or parvenu extraction. 

Weill'-bred, a. Polite; urbane; cultivated; refined; 
bred to genterl deportment and polished manners; not 
gauche, vulgar, or entious; as, a wri? bred man. 

Well'-doer, n. One who does well, either to himself 
or to another; a benefactor. 

Well'-doing, n. A doing well; performance of duties 
and obligations; also, worldly prosperity. 

Well-drain, „ A drain for discharging the water of 
wet lund; it is built somewhat in the torin of a well.— 
Also, a drain conducting to a well. 

Welter, in Minos, a twp. of Henry co.; pop. abt. 1,600, 

Weller, in O ío, a twp. of Richland co, ; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Wel lersburg, in /tnnsylvania, a post-village of 
Somerset co., 124 m. WS W. of Harrisburg ; pop. abt, 600. 

Well’-favored, a. Pleasing in form or feature; at- 
tractive to the eye; handsome ; as, u well-favored lass. 

Well fleet, in Massachusetts, a post-village and twp.of 
Barnstalle cu., 70 m. S. E. of Boston, 

Well'-hole, n. A cavity which receives a counter- 
balancing weight in certain mechanical contrivances, 
and also for other parpena aMn 

(Arch.) The well or open s| in the middle of the 
staircase of a building, beyond the ends of tho stairs. 

Well'-informed, a. Provided with copious or cor- 
rect information about matters in general; well-supplied 
with authentic knowledge; intelligent. 

r a town of England, co. of North- 
ampton, II m. E N.E. of Northampton. Manu/. Boots, 
shoes, and bobbin-lace. Pp. 4,850. 

Wellington, Aurnun WELLESLEY, DUKE or, the 3d son 
of the Ist Earl of Mornington, B. in Ireland, 1760, was 
educated at Eton College, and ultimately sent to the 
military seminary of Angers, France, to be iuetructed in 
the art of war, for which he had already evinced a 
strong predilection. At 17 years of age he was gazetted 
ensign in the 334 regt. of infantry (“Duke of Welling- 
tons Own"), and in 1793 served in the Flanders cam- 
paign under Lord Moira. In 1797, W., now lieut.-col., 
was sent with his regiment to India, in which country 
he arrived at a timeof crisis for the British power. War 
had just been declared against Tippoo Siib, Sultan of 
Mysore, and an army of 50,000 men, British aud native 
troops, Was sent out against him. In the siege and Cap- 
ture of Seringapetam, the Sultan's capital, Col. Wel- 
lesley led the storing party, and carried off the honors 
of the occasion. He next engaged in the war which 
broke out in 1803, between the East India Company and 
the Mahrattas, and, after carrying by storm the stron 
fortress of Ahmednugger, Gen. Wellesley, in comman: 
of 4,00 men (of whom only 1,700 were British), came 
up with the Mahratta forces, 30,000 strong, at Assay 
when, after a desperate struggle, in which he himsel 
charged a Mahratta lattery at the hend of the 74th regt., 
the enemy were totally defeated, and all their artillery 
(97 guns) taken. This great victory broke the Mahratta 
power, and brought about a durable peace For his ser- 
vices in India, W. was made a Knight of the Bath, and 
returning to England in 1805, was sent in the followin 
year with the expedition to Copenhagen, in comm 
of a division. In the ensuing hostilities, Sir Arthur, at 
the head of 7,000 British troops, totally defeated a Dan- 
ish force, 12,000 strong, on the island of Zealand, In 
1806, on his return home, W entered Parliament, and, 
in 1807, was appointed Secretary of State for Ireland, and 
declared a member of the Privy Conncil. In 1808 he 
was created lieutenant -general and sent to Portugal, 
where he defeated Jnnot at Vimeira, and obliged him to 
sign the convention of Cintra, by which the French 
agreed to evacuate Portugal, Ue then returned to Eng- 
land, and, Jan., 1809, resumed his seat in Parliament. 
He had returned but a few months to civil life, when the 
government, to the intense displeasure of the Whig 

ty, appointed him commander-in-chief of the armies 
n the Peninsula, and, in April, 1809, he proceeded to 
Liston, The famons passage of the Donro, and the de- 
feat of Marshal Soult which cusued, are winong the most | 
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masterly exploits of this campaign. On the 28th of 
July, in the same year, he defeated at Talavera the 
French troops commanded by Victor and Sebastiani. The 
slaughter on both sides was terrible; and the English 
were not only unable to follow their victory, but were 
compelled soon after to fall back upon Badajoz. For the 
victory of Talavera, the English government raised W. 
to the peerage as Lord Wellington, besides voting bim a 
sion of $10,000 per annum, In May, 1810, at Busaco, 

0 repaid with great slaughter two attacks of the 
French, and retreated to Torres Vedras, to the occupa- 
tion of which strong line of defence the ultimate success 
of the Peninsular war may be chiefly attributed. On 
July 21, 1812, he defeated Marshal Marmont at Sala- 
manca, and entered Madrid a few days after, Aug. 12, 
1812. In October of the same year, W. failed to take 
Burgos, and, knowing that King Joseph bad been 
= by Soult, and was marching towards the Tagus, 
e had no choice but to retreat into Portugal, In 1813, 
Napoleon, owing to his disasters in Russia, had been 
compelled to recall Soult from Spain, together with a 
part of the army. There were thus left to oppose W. 
about 70.000 men; but there were about 100,000 in dif- 
ferent parts of Spain, ander Suchet and other command- 
ers. The French emperor conld no longer spare large 
bodies of troops to pour into the Peninsnla through the 
Pyrenees. W. being aware of this, resumed the offensive, 
and, marching rapidly inte Spain, completely defeated at 
Vittoria, Jan. 21, the French commanded by King Joseph 
and Marshal Jourdan, On hearing of this battle, Napo- 
leon hastily sent Soult to tarn the tide of events in the 
Peninsula, Soult mwle a desperate effort to drive back 
the English aud their Spanish and Portuguese allies; 
bot after a series of sanguinary conflicts, known as the 
battles of the Pyrenees, he waa forced to retreat into 
French territory. In November, 1813, W. descended 
into France, pursuing his conqnering course to Tonlonse, 
from which, after some desperate fighting, Sonlt was 
driven, With this engagement the Peninsular war may 
be said to have ended; for Soult, being made aware of 
the fall of Napoleon, gave in bis allegiance to the Bour- 
bons, In 1814, after an abseuce of five years, M. lunded 
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in England, where his reception was unprecedentedly 


brilliant. The victorious general, who had been created 
field-marshal after the battle of Vittoria, received the 


highest honors of the peerage as Duke op WetuNnotox,|\ Wells’ borough, in />nn. 


in addition to the order of the Garter, and a parliamen- 
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of the cabinet, were uniformly directed to one 
the preservation of the peace of Enrope, which, mainly 
owing to his exertions, was preserved unbroken, save by 
domestic dissensions, for torty years after bis victory at 
Waterloo, Dying, Sept. 18, 1862, at Walmer Castle, Kent, 
be was honored with the grandest public o jules ever 
Witnessed in England, aod buried in St. Pants Cathedral 
London, by the side of Nelson.—The leading feature of 
Wellington's intellect was wisdom and suacity ; of bis 
moral character, a conscientious dischurge of duty; clear- 
ness of discernment, correctness of judgment, and rapid- 
ity in execution, were the principal elements of bia 
achievements in war. He was not gifted with oratorical 
power, and bad considerable difficulty in expressing his 
opinions; hut such was the solidity of bis judgment, and 
the strength of his understanding, that what be suid never 
fuiled to command attention, and, for the last 25 years 
of his life, he exercised an undisputed ascendancy in the 
House of Lords, In private life he wns simplicity itself; 
his habit» were regular, his life nbstemious, 

of Piscata- 


ema, in Maine, a post-townshi 
urs co., 60 m. N.E. of Augusta; abt. 

— — and townahip ot 
eveland. 


ellington, in Orio, a 
Lorain co., 36 m. B. W. of 
Wellington, in pr. of Ontario, a W. central co.: area, 
1,237 oq. m. It is drained by Grand River. Cup. Guelph. 
Pop. 63,283.—A of Prince Edward co., Ont. 
Wellington, in Wisconsin, a township of Muuroe co, 
abt. 40 m. K. of La Crosse; pop. abt. 350. 
Wellington, a seaport-town and cap. of New Zexland, 


in a province of same name, Ulster or North Island, ou 
Cook's Strait and to the W. of Port Nicholson. It is 


beautifully situated, and is rapidly increasing in inpor- 
tance, Pop. estimated at 16,000, 
Well-mannered. a. Possessing suave or graceful 


| 
ell’-natared, a. Good-nutured ; kind; generous; 
friendly. 
Well'-nigh, (t) ade. Nearly; almost; not quite. 
Well-read, (-réd,) a. Of extensive reading ; erudite, 
ells, Horace, an American dentist, practised in Bos- 
ton and Hartford, one of the claimants to the discovery 
of anesthesia. B. in Vermont, 1815, he commenced the 
use of nitrous oxide gas as an anesthetic in 1540-4. In 
1847 he published a history of his discovery. A report 
upon his claim, by Senator Truman Smith, was issned 
in 1859. W., worn by controversy, committed suicide 
in 1848. A monument was erected to his memory in 
Hartford. 
Wells, in England, a city of the county of Some 
18 m. S. W. of Bath; pop. 5,600.—A seaport-town 
Norfolk co., 29 m. N.W. of Norwich; pop. 4,000. 
Wells, in Arkansas, a twp. of Saline co; in ie an 
E N.B. cu. ; area, 380 sq.m. It i» drained by the Wa- 
hash River. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. 
Bluſſton. — A township of e co.; in Maine, a 
p.-twp. of York co., 28 m. W.8 W. of Portland; in Min, 
a twp. of Rice co., abt. 3 m. W. of Faribault; in N. Y., 
a p.-twp. of Hamilton co., 84 m. N. N. W. of Albany; in 
0., a twp. of Jefferson co.; in Penna., a pags and twp. 
of Bradford co — A twp. of Fulton co.; in FL, a p.-twp. 
of Rutland co., 6% m. 8.8 W. of Montpelier. 
nia, n post-hor., cap. of 
Tioga co., 145 miles N.W. of Harrisbnrg; pop abt. 1,200. 


tary grant of $2,500,000. The Duke was next dispatched Wells bur. in N. Y., w p.-vill. of Chemung en., 7 m. 


to the Congress of Vienna, where he aided in conducting 
the negotiations entered into for the adjustment of the 
affairs of Europe; nnd, on the return of Napoleon from 
Elba in March, 1815, was appointed to the chief com- 
maul of the British forces on the continent of Europe, 
and from Vienna joined the army at Brussels, It ap- 
peared probable that Napoleon would make a bold ad- 
vance into Belgium, and its defence was therefore assign- 
ed toan Anglo-allied army under W., and a Prussian force 
under Blücher. The battles of Ligny and Quatre-bras 
were succeeded by the great victory of Waterloo, June 18, 
1515, which consummated the overthrow of Napoleon ; 
Paris surrendered to the Allies, and Louis XVIII. was at 
last restored to his throne and capital. The Allies having 
determined to ocenpy the frontier fortresses of France 
with an army of 150,000 men during 5 years, the com- 
mand of the whole was conferred npon the Duke, This 
high and onerous position he held for the next three 
ears, during the whole of which time he discharged 
ta arduous duties with the most consummate wisdom, 
justice, and discretion, Not only did he retain the en- 
tire confidence of the allied sovereigns and respect of 
their soldiers under his command, but he interposed In 
so efficacions a manner to lighten the enormous burdens 
Inid by the treaty of Paris on the French people, as to 
e»rn the gratitude and receive the thanks of all well- 
informed persons in that conntry, Mainly owing to bis 
werfal intercession, the period or xeeupation of the 
fortresses was shortened from 3 to 5 years, and the 
amount of contributions paid for its support of course 
propertionally lessened, After the news of the victory 
of Waterloo had reached England, Parliament voted au 
additional grant of $1,000,000 to purchase a mansion 
and estate for the Duke, who was also created Prince 
of Waterloo by the King of the Netherlands, Resigning 
his command in France, in 1818, the Duke returned 
home, and was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
army, a post which he held — with some brief inter- 
ruptions — until his death. His after career was de- 
voted to state affairs, In 1827 he beeame Prime-Minia- 
ter, n post he held anti! 1830 During the latter portion 
of his career bis counsels, whether at the bead or vat 
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R.E. of Elmira: in Penna, a vill of Erie co.. 26 m. 8. 
W. of Erie; in W. Va., Spaik asa twp., cap. of Brooke 
co., on the Ohio, 16 m. N. of Wheeling. 

Well’-set, a. Well knit togstherc having just sym- 
metry or pi tion of parts; us, n well-set figure. 

Well ‘eink im In. Act or process of sinkiug or dig- 
ging a well, or Wells. 

Well'-sped, a. With success; fortunate. 

Well-spoken, (En,) a. Expressing one's self 
with ease, fitness, and grace, or speaking kindly and 
appropriately; as, a well-spoken individual. — Uttered 
with congrnity or propriety ; as, well-spoken words, 

Well- spring. u. Fountain; source; origin. 

Well’-staircase, n. (Arch.) A winding staircase. 

Wells’ ville, iu Michigan, a post village of Lenawee co., 
6m. E of Adrian. 

Wellsville, in Missouri, a post-village of Montgomery 
co, M m. W N. W. of St Louis. 

Wellsville, in New York, a post-village und township 
of Alleghany co, The village is situate on Genesee 
River, 1,490 feet above the sea, 76 m. S. of Rochester, It 
was inco: ed in 1857, two newspaper 
offices, and is noted for its extensive lumber — 
rapid growth, aud enterprise of its inhabitants. Pop. ol 
township abt, 3,800; of village abt. 3,000. 

Wellsville, in Ohio, n post-village of Columbiana co., 

g m. ome Cleveland. aiiis at fok 

ellsville, in /remayleanía, a post- 
co., abt. 20 m. 8. of Harrisbu 
Wellvitier in 5 — tto 
ellville, in a * 0 
31 m. W. of Ravan > por TAS 

Wels, a town of Upper Austria, on the Traun, 16 m. 8. 
W. of Lintz, Manuf. Cotton goods; and it has also 
copper-foundries. p. 4.950. 

Welsh, (sometimes inelegantly written W ten.) a. Ja 
8. wenllisc, from wealh, a foreigner: Ger. wälsch, 
eign, hence Welsh.) (Geog.) Pertaining or having ref- 
erence to Wales, or its inhabitants, 

Mien flannel, the finest kind of ñannel, made from 
the fleeces of the flocks of the Welsh mountains, and 
chiefly manufactured by baud. (Simmonds,.)— Welsh 


WERE 


mutton, a choice and delicate kind of mutton obtained 
from a small breed of sheep peculiar to N. Wales. — Sim, 
Welsh rabbit, (properly rare-bit.) (Er. Cheese 
toasted, and laid over slices of bread previously toasted 
aud well buttered ; — when mixed with ale, the viaud is 
termed swig. 
Welsh wig, a worsted cap.—Stmmonds. 

=n. sing. or pl. (sing.) The language of Wales, or of the 
Welsh nationality.— pl. (Geog.) The natives or inhabi- 
taus of the principality of Wales; the Cymri or Cymry. 

Welshpool, a town of England, iu Wales, Montgom- 
ery co., 19 m. W. S. W. of Shrewsbury. Manuf. Flaunels. 
Pop. 7,150. 

Welt, n. (A. S. wæltan ; Ger. wiiltzen.] A fold or doub- 
ling of cloth or leather, as on a gurment or piece of 
cloth, or on a shoe.—A hem, border, tringe, or edging. 

(Mach.) In steam-boilers, a batton riveted over the 
seam Letween two piates, 

—v.a. To fit with a welt; to sew a welt on, as on a shoe 
or garment. 

Welter, v.n. (A. S. wæltan ; Ger. wälzen.) To roll or 
wallow in mite or some foul matter, as is the practice of 
certain animals. — To roll aud tumble over, as billows; 
as, a wellering sen. 

n. That in which one welters or wallows; mire; slough. 

Wel'ter-weight, n. In horse-racing, a light-weight 
jockey who rides ina handicap. * 

Wel'ton, in West Virginia, a township of Mineral 
county. 

Wem, a town of England, co. of Salop, 10 m. N.N.E. 
of Shrewsbury Manuf. Leather. Lop. 4,400. 

Wen, n. (A. S. wenn; D. wen.) (Ad.) An encysted 
tumor varying exceedingly in size and character, and 
commonly situatedimmediately under the skin; but oc- 
curring alse in some of the internal viscera. The causes 
of their formation are unknown, but a strongly marked 
tendency to such swellings exists in particular individ- 
uals, leading to the belief in constitutional causes, 
its commencement it is always exceedingly small and 
perfectly indolent, and it is often many years before it 
attains any considerable size. It is comprised in a mem- 
brane called a cyst, and its contents sumetimes resem- 
ble fat or suet, at other times it contains serum, or a 


thin (cetid brown or black fluid, Sometimes the cysts be- 


come very bad trom the deposition of cartilaginous or 
even Osscous matter, Frequently the cyst, especially 
when small, may be punctured, and its contents pressed 
out: bat sometimes this gives rise to very severe in- 
flammatory action, The other and safer mode of treat- 
ment is to dissect them out with the kniie wherever 
their position will adimit of it, care being taken to re- 
move the whole of the cyst. 

Wenceslaus, or We vzeL, (went’sel,) Emperor of Ger- 
many and King of Bohemia, B. 1361, was the son of 
Charles IV., whom he succeeded in 1378. He was a dis- 
solute and cruel prince. He favored the Hussites, but 
was unable to save the life of Huss. D. 1409. 

Wench, n. (A. S. cwéne, %] Goth. queue, queins, a 
wile.} A vulgar or humorous term for a young woma: 
as, Excellent wench, . .. Ilove thee.” (Siaks.)—A low, 
coarse, young Woman of dubious reputation; a strum- 
pet; as, a rollicking wench.— In the U. States, a ne- 
gress; a colored temale domestic :— as opposed to boy, 
or the term formerly applied to colored males, 

. n. To go after wenches; to frequent the society of 
women of ill fame. 

Wencher. n. One who seeks the company of lewd 
women; a rake. 

Wend, v.n. [A. S. wendan ; Ger. wenden, to change, to 
turn.) To go; to pass: to proceed; to betake one's self; 
as, he ended homeward. 

—v. a. To direct; to betuke :—generally used reflexively, 
or in the phrase, to wend one’s way. 

Wen dell, in Missuchusrtts, a post-village of Franklin 
co., 400 of Springfield, 

Wen'dell's Depot, in Massachusetts, a post-village 
ot Franklin co., 40 m. N. W. of Fitchburg. 

Wen ler, a lake of Sweden, Lat. between 58° 22“ and 
59 2 N., Lou. 12 20’ and 14912 E. Ext. 95 m. long, 
and from 15 to 50 wide; area, 2,120 sq. m. It receives 
about 30 rivers, and its surplus waters are discharged 
by the Göta into the Cattegat. It is connected by a 
canal with Lake Wetter, 

Wen ewoe, or Woxewoc, in Wisconsin, a post-town- 
ship of Juneau co. ; pop. abt. 600. 

Wen ham. in Massachusetts, a post-village and town- 

I Essex co 20 in. N. E. of Boston. 

Wen lock, in Vermont, a township of Essex co. 

Weno'na, in Jilinois, a post-village of Marshall 
county, 

Went, imp. of wexv:—by modern usage adopted as 
the preterite of Go, although it does not connect in 
origin with it. 

Wen'tle-trap, n. (Conch.) See SCALARIA. 

Went worth, in Ilias, a post-village of Lake co., 40 

NW. of Chicago. 
mtworth, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Gratton co., 50 m. N. N. W. ot Concord, 

Wentworth, in N. Curclina, a post-village, cap. of 
Rocking) 0., 10 m. N.W. of Raleigh ; pop. abt. 400. 

Wentworth`s Location, in New Hampshire, a 
post-township of Coos co. 

Wentz’ ville, in Missouri, a post-village of St. Charles 
co, 42m. W. . W. ot St Louis. 

Wept, imp. anid pp. of WEEP, q. n. 

Werdau. a town of Saxony, on the Pleisse, 6m. W.N.W. 
ot Zwickau. Manuf. Woollens and cottons. bp. 6,930. 

Werden, a town of Rhenish Prussia, on the Ruhr, 15 
m. N. E. of Dusseldorf. Manuf. Woollen and linen fab- 
tics, leather, and machinery, Pup. 4,540. 

Were, (wair,) v. n. [A. S. were; Ger. war.] The plural 


At 
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in all persons of the indicative imperſect of the verb 
to be, and all the persons of the subjunctive imperfect 
except the second sing., which is wert. 

Were’gild, n. A. S. wergild.| (O. Eng. Law.) Among 
the Anglo-Saxons, and many of the Celtic tribes,the 
pensation paid by a delinquent to the 
his relations, for offences committed against the person, 

Were’-wolf, n. (A. S. wer-wul/.| A man-woll, See 
LYCANTHKOPY. 

Werner, AuRAHAM GOTTLIEB, (ra i” ner.) a distinguished 
mineralogist and geologist, B. at Wehlau, iu Upper Lu- 
satia, 1720. He was educated in the school of mines at 
Freyberg in Saxony, and eveutually became professor 
of mineralogy aud inspector of the mineralogical cabi 
net there. He has coulerred great benefit on the science 
of mineralogy by introducing a precise, methodical lan- 
guage, well adapted for the description of minerals, and 
has rendered much the same service to it as Linueus 
did by his Terminology to botany. As a geologist, he 
is the father of the Neptunian theory, and however lia- 
ble he may be to the charge of very grave errors, he has 
done vast good to the science Dy causing it to be studied 
more systematically than it ever had been before. Few 
naturalists who have written so little as Werner have 
enjoyed a higher reputation, D. 1817. 

Wer'nerite,n. (Min.) A silicate of alumina, lime, 
and oxide of iron, found in Norway and Switzerland, 

Wernigerode., a town of Prussiun Saxony, 43 m. 
S. W. of Magdeburg. Manuf. Woolleus, paper, leather, 
and chicory. Pop. 6,600, 

Werra, « river of Germany, rises in the Thuringian 
forest, aud joins the Fulda to form the Weser, aller a 
N W. course of 150 m. 

Werst, n. Same as VERST, q. v. 

Wert. The second person sing. of the subjunctive imper- 
tect tense of the verb to be. See WERE, 

We'saw, in Michigan, a township of Berrien co.; pop. 
abt, 1,100, 2 

Wesel, (vai’sel,) a fortified town of Rhenish Prussia, at 
the confluence of the Rhine and Lippe, 30 m. N.N W. 
of Dusseldorf. Manuf, Cotton und woollen stuffs, 
leather, aud tobacco, 1. 13,200. 


| We'ser, u river of Germany, formed by the junction of 


the Werra and Fulda at Winden, in Hanover. After 
joining the Jahde, it falls into the North Sea by an 
estuary 24 m. wide at its entrance. It has aN, course of 
abt. 260 m., und is navigable ior boats nearly to its source, 
but for large vessels only a tew miles trom its month. 
Wesley, Jonny, an English divine, who, with White- 
field, founded Methodism, was B. at Epworth, 1703. In 
1730, while at Oxiord University. be and bis brother, 
with a few other students, formed themselves into a so- 
ciety for the purpose of mutual edification in religous 
exercises. Sv singular an association excited consider- 
able notice, and, nong other names bestowed upon the 
members, that of Methodis/s was applied to them. M., 
with some others, chiefly Moraviaus, came to Georgia in 
1735, but the strictness of discipline which he attempted 


to introduce proved very distasteful to the colonists, and | 


his refusal to admit a certain lady to communion in- 
volved biim in à suit for defamation, which, however, 
was never brought to un issue. Alter a residence of 
less than two years in America, he returned to Bngland, 
“shaking the dust off his feet,’ to use his own expres- 
sion, and commenced preaching to open-air meetings, 
and gathered many followers. ‘The churches being shat 
agaiust bim, be built spacious meeting-bouses in Lon- 
don, Bristol, and other places, For some time he was 
united with George Whitefield; but, diflereuces arising 
on account of the doctrine of election, Which was zeal- 
ously expoused and preached by the latter, they sepa- 
rated, and the Methodists were denominated according 
to their respective leaders, 
labors, and was alinost continually engaged in travel- 
ling over England, Wales, Scotland, aud Ireland. No 
man ever labored more zealously or continuously in the 
cause which he had undertaken, 
life was devoted to the organization of the great sect 
of Methodists, and he preserved his influence over it to 
the last. He published hymns, sermons, political tracts, 
and controversial pieces against the Calvinists and Mo- 
ravians; but the complete list of the writings of this 
extraordinary man is too voluminous to be inserted 
Two collected editions of his works have been published, 
the first in 32 vols., and the second in 16 vols, The best 
biographies of him are those of Coke and Moore, and that 
of Southey. His preaching was extemporaneous, but 
not vehement. Hedwelt much upon practical religion, 
though he taught his followers to seek inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, and to aspire toa state of sinless per- 
fection. D. in London 1791. See METHODISTS. 

Wesley, in Ilinois, a twp. of Will co.; pop. abt. 544, 

Wesley, in Onin, a post-village and townshipof Wash- 
ington co., 16 m. W. of Marietta; pop. abt. 1,504. 

Wesley, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of Venango co., 
60 m. N. of Pittsburg. “ 

Wes'leyanism, (-izm,) n. (Ecel.) The system of 
doctrines and church polity inculcated by John Wesley; 
Methodism. 

Wesley ville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Erio 
co., ö m. E. of Erie; pop. abt, 250 

Wesobul’ga, in Alabama, a township of Clay 
county. 

Wessel Islands, a group off N. Australia, lying to 


the N.W. of the Gulf of Carpentaria, the principal of | 


which is 30 m. long, and abt. 7 m. wide; Lat. of Cape 
Wessel, 10° 58“ S., Lon, 13u° 40’ E. 


| West, n. [A. 8., D., and Ger.; Fr. ovest.) That point of 


the horizon where the sun sets at the equinox, and mid- 
way between the N. and S. points; the point, quarter, 
direction, or region opposed to east—A country situated 
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W. was indefatigable in his 


Every moment of his; 


| 


West Beth 
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in a region toward the sunsetting with respect to an- 
other, or tu the westward of another. 

West, a. Pertaining or relating to the west; being ina 
line toward the point where the sun sets when iu theequa- 

ngin the direction of the sunsetting ; as, the west 
limit of u territory. — Coming or moving trom the west 
or western region; as, a west wind. 

West End, the namie given to the fashionable part of 
Loudon, the English metropolis, extending from Chav- 
ing Cross to Kensington, E. to W.; aud from Pimlico to 
St. John's Wood, S. to N. 

—adv. ‘To, or at, the westward side; more westward; as, 
St. Louis lies west of Cincinnati. 

—v. n. “To turn, move, or veer toward the west. 

West, Bexsamin.a celebrated American painter, n. 1738, 
near Springfield, in Pennsylvania, of Quaker parents, 
Alter exercising his pencil in different parts of America, 
he went to Italy in 1760, and proceeded to England in 
1763, where he took his permanent residence. One of 
his earliest friends was Dr. Drummond, Archbishop 
of York, who introduced him to George III., by whose 
order he executed his picture of The Departure of Regu- 
lus from Rome, and whose patronage he enjoyed for 
about 40 years. On the death of SirJoshua Reynolds, in 
1792, W., who had been a member of the Royal Academy 
from its foundation, was elected president; which chair 
he enjoyed, with the exception of a short interval, till 
his death, in 1820. His Deuth of General Wolfe was 
among the first of his productions that attracted public 
notice, especially for the rational innovation on which 
he bad ventured in it, of painting historical personages in 
a modern dress. And, among his last and largest works, 
were Death on the Pale Horse, and Christ Healing the 
Sick. There is in the Pennsylvania Hospital, in Phila- 
delphia, a copy (with some alterations) of Christ Healing 
the Sick, which was presented to it by West. Like the 
other works of this celebrated artist, it is only re- 
markable for its academic correctness of design — 

unity much appreciated by the age in which he lived. 
est, in Ind., a twp. of Marshall co. 

West, in Ohio, a twp. of Colambianaco. . 

West, in Prusylrania, a township of Huntingdon co., 
Sm. N. of Huntingdon; pop abt. 2.000. 

West Acton, in Massachusetts, a post-village of Mid- 
dlesex co., 27 m. N.W. of Boston, 

West Ad’dison, in New York, a post-village of Steu- 
ben co., 230 m. S.W. of Albany. 

West Albany. in Minnesota, a post-village and town- 
ship of Wabasha co., abt. 24 m. N. N. E. of Rochester. 
West Al burg, in Fermat, a post-village of Grand Islo 

co, 77 m. N.W. of Montpelier, 

West-Alexan‘der, in ennsylrania, a post-village 
of Washington co., 12 m. E. of Wheeling. 

West-Al'mo in New York, a post-township of 

„78 m. S.W. of Rochester; pop. abt. 1,300. 

West-Al'ton, in New Hampshire, a post- village of 
Belknap co., 2% m N. N. E. of Concord. 

West Ames burg. in Massachusetts, a post-village 
ot Essex co., Alm N. N. E. of Boston, 

West Am'well, in New Jersey, a township of Hun- 
terdon co. 

West-An/‘dover, in New Hampshire, a post-village 
of Merrimack co., 33 m. N. N. W. of Concord. 

West-Ar lington, in Vermont, n post-village of Ben- 
nington co., 100 m. S. S. W. of Montpelier. 

West-Ar'muchee, in Ge-rgia, a township óf Walker 
co. 

West-Ash’ford, in Connecticut. a post - village of Wind- 
ham co. 30 m. E N.E. of Hartford. 

West Auburn, iv Mine, a post- village of Androscog- 
Ein co,abt.4m.N W. of Auburn. 

West-A’von, in Connecticut, a post- village of Hartford 
con abt. 13 . of Harttord. 

West Bal'timore. in 0%, a post-village of Mont- 
Komery co.. abt. 20 m. N. W. of Dayton. 

West Barn'stable. iu Massachusetts, a post-village 
of Barnstable co., 05 m. S. E. of Boston. 

West Baton Rouge, (bat'on rvozh.) in Louisiana, a 
S. E. central parish, bordering on the Mississippi River; 
area, 240 sq.m. Surface, level and subject to inunda- 
tion; soil, fertile along the river. Capital. Fort 
Allen. 

West Bea’ver, in Pennsylvania, a village and town- 
ship of Snyder co. 


West-Beck’et, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 


Berkshire co., 15 m. S. S. E. of Pittsfield. 


West Bedford. in Ohi», a post - village of Coshocton 


co., 73 m. E. N. E. of Columbus. 

West Belle’ ville, in I/inois, a post-village of Saint 
Clair co. 

West Bend, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship, cap. of Washington co., 35 miles N. N. W. of Mil- 
waukee City. 


West Bergen, in New Fork, a post- village of Genesee 


W. of Rochester. 

„ in Maine, a post-village of Oxford co., 
74 m. N. N. W. of Portland. 

West Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Washington co,,32 m. S. W. of Pittsburg ; pop. abt. 2.500. 

West Block’stockh, in S. Carolina, a township of 
Chester dist. 


co., 22 m. W. 


West Bloom field, in Michigan, a township of Oak- 


land co.. abt. 22 m. N.W. of Detroit; pop. abt. 1,500. 


West Bloomfield, in New Jersey, a village of Essex 


co., 6 m. N.W. ot Newark. 
West Bloomfield, in N. Fork, a post-vill. and twp. 
ot Ontario co., 16 m. W. of Canandaigua; pop. abt. 2,000, 


Westborough, in Massachusetts, a post-vill. aud twp. 


of Worcester co., 32 m. S.W. of Boston. 
Westborough, in Ohio. a post-village of Clinton co., 
44 m. E.N.E. of Cincinnati. 
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West Boyls'tom, in Massachusetts, a post-twp. of 
Worcester ch., 40 m N. W. of Boston. 

West Brad’ford, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Chester co, 

West Branch, in New York, a post-village of Oneida 
co, abt. LO m. N. of Rowe. 

West Branch, in /eansylvania, a township of Potter 
co.; pop. abl. 200. 

West Bran‘dy wine, in Pennsylvania, a township 
of Chester co. 

West Brat'tleboro’, in Vermont, a post-village of 
Windham co., 115 m. 8, of Montpelier, 

West Bridge water, in Massachusetts, a post-twp. 
ot Plymouth co., 26 m. 8. of Boston. 

West Brook, in Conn-cticut, a post-vill. and twp. of 
Middlesex co., 28 m. E. of New Haven. 

West Brook, in Main-, a township of Cumberland co., 
T m. N.W, of Portland; pop. abt, 6,000. 

West Brook ‘field, in Muss :chuselts, a post-township 
of Worcester co., of Boston. 

West Brook vi NM York, a post- village of 
Sulhlvau co., 96 W. of Albany. 

West Browns ville, in Pennsylvania, a post- town- 
ship of Washington co., on the Monongahela Iiver, op- 
posite Brownsville; pop. abt. 800. 

West Bruns'wick, in /enusylvania, a township of 
Schuylkill co.: pop. abt. 3,200, 

West Buffalo, iu Pensylvania, a village and twp. 
of Union co., 24 m. S. W. of Williamsport; pop, abt. 2,500. 

West Burlington, in Pennsylvania, a post-villuge 
aud township of Bradtord co., abt. 15 in. W. of Towanda ; 

pop. abt. 1,100. 

West'bury, a town of England, co. of Wilts, 5 m. S. S. E. 
ot Trowbridge. Manuf. Woollens. Pop. 8,030. 

Westbury, in New York, n post-village of Cayuga co., 
abt. 20 m. X. N. W. of Aubnrn. 

West Bux ton, in Maine, a post-village of York co., 
nut. (8 m. W. of Portland, 

West Calin, in Pennsylvania, a township of Chester 
co. 

West Cam’bridge, in Missachusetts,a vill. and twp. 
ol Miuldlesex co., o m. N.W. of Boston. 


p. in New York, a post-village of Ulster co., 
42 m. S. of Albany. . 

West Camp ton, in New Hampshire, a post - village of 
Grafton 40 m. N. W. ot Concord. 

West C an, in Vao Henpshire, a post- village of 
Gratton c mn N W. ot Concord. 

West Can in Ohio, n post-village of Madison co., 
22 m. N. W lumbus. 

West Car le, in Olio, a post- village of Coshocton 
co., 64 m. E. N. E. of Columbus. 

West Carlton, in Nw York,a post-village of Orleans 
ch., 30 iu. N. E. of Lockport, 

West Charleston, in Maine, a post- village of Penob- 
scot co., 70 m. N. N E. of Augusta. 

West Charleston, in O%io, a post-village of Miami 
co., II m. 8 K. of Troy. 

West Charleston, in Vermont,a post-village of Or- 
leans co., 55 m. N.N É of Montpelier. 

West Charlton, in New York, a post-village of Sara- 
toga co, 30 i, . N. W. of Albany. 

West Chazy, in New York, w post- villuge of Clinton 
ch., 101 of Plattsburg. 

West Ch ‘ford, in Massachusetts, a post- village 
of Middle: 25 m. N W. of Boston, 

West Ch ire, in Connecticut, a post - village of New 
Haven co, 15 m. N. of New Haven, 

West Chester, in Connecticut, a post-village of New 
Londun co., 25 in. B.E. of Hartiord. 

West Chester, in Jadiana, a township of Jay co.; 
pop. abt. 1.200. 

Westchester, in New York, a S. H. co., bordering on 
Connecticut and Long Island Sound; area, 500 sq. m. 
Rirers. Hudson. Harlem, Croton, and Bronx. Surface, 
hilly; soil, fertile. Min. Copper and marble. Cup. 
White Plains. Pop, (1880) 108,987.—A post-village and 
township of the above co., 12 m. N.E. of the City Hall, 
New York. 

West Chester, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough, cap 
of Chester co., 22 m. W. of Philadelphia; p. 1880, 7,016. 

West Chester, in & Carolina, w towusiip of Chester 
co. 

West Chica’gzo, in Minnis, à township of Cook co., 
adjoining the city of Chicago; pop. abt. 1,200. 

West Cocalieo, in Pennsylvania, a towuship of Lan- 
caster co.; pop. abt. 2057. 

West Coles ville, in New Pork, a post-village of 
Broome co., 4 m. E.NE. of Binghamton, 

West Colum bla, in W. Virginia, a post-village of 
Mason co,, 160 m, S. W. of Wheeling; pop. abt. 800. 

West Concord, in New Hampshire, a post- village of 
Merrimack co., 3 in. N.W. of Concord. 

West Concord, in Vermont, a post-village of Essex 
co, 37 m. N.E. of Montpelier. 

West Corin’na, in Muine, a post- village of Penobscot 
co., abt. 40 m. N. of Belfast. 
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West Deer, in Pennsylvania, a township of Alleghany 
county. 

West Delphi, in Indiana, a village of Carroll 
county. ` 

West Dry’den, in New Fork, a post-village of Tomp- 
kins co., 170 m. N.W. of Albany. 

West Dublin, in Penxa., a post-vill, of Fulton co. 

West Durham, in Mainz, a post-village of Andros- 
coggin co,, abt, 20 m. N.E. of Portland. 

West Dux’'bury, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Plymouth co, 40 m, Š E. of Boston. 

West Earl, “ur. in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Lancaster co., II m. N.E. of Laucaster; pop. abt, 2,400. 

Wes'tecunk, in New Jersey, u village vt Ocean co., 50 
m. S. E. ol Treuton. 

West Ed'meston, in New Fork, a post-village of Ot- 
8-go co., 28 in. S. of Utica. 

West Eliz'uabeth, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of 
Alleghauy co, 20 m. S. of Pittsburg; pop. abt. 500 

West ertoo, in New York, a post-towuship of Albany 
co., 20 m. S.W. of Albany. 

Westerly, a. Tending or being toward the west; sit- 
uated in the western regiou. — Moving or coming from 
the westward; as, a westerly wind. 

addy. Tending, going, or moving toward the west. 

Westerly, in ehe Island, a post-village nnd town- 
ship of Washington county, 45 miles south-west of 
Providence. 

Western, a. [ West, and A. S. ern, place.] Being in 
the west, or in the region nearly in the direction of west; 
situated in that quarter where the sun sets; as, the 
western coast of the U. States.— Moving or tending to- 
ward the west ; na, to sail a western course.—Coming trom 
the west; as, a western breeze. 

Western, io insis, a twp. ot Henry co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Western, in N. Fork, a twp. of Queida c. pop. abt. 3,600. 

Western Austra lia, a Britisu coluuy in the W. of 
Australia, between Lat. 289 15’ an 10“ 8., Lon. 114° 
45’ and 119° 35 E. Length, from N.E. to S. W., 1,370 m., 
aud average breadth 650 m. Area, 978,000 sq. m. Sur- 
Jace, diversified, but traversed in the interior from N. 


t S. by w mountain range, the principal peak of which, | 


Talbanop, is 5,000 feet bigh; saad, suitable tor grazing. 
Rivers. Swan River is the principal. Min, Iron, coal, 
lead, copper, and zinc, Climate, dry, but healthy, Prod. 
Wheat, barley, oats, grapes, figs, olives, &c.; but the 
raising of sheep is the principal occupation ot the inbabi- 
tants. Cup. Perth. Mop. (1881) 31.000. 

Western Branch, in Virginia, a township of Nor- 
folk co. 

Western Port, in Maryland, a post-village of Alle- 
ghany co., on the Potomac, 24 m. S. W. of Cumberland. 
Western Empire, n. (Ist.) The name given by 
historians to the western division of the Roman empire, 
when divided, by the will of Theodosius the Great, be- 

tween his sons Honorius and Arcadius, A. p. 895, 

Westerner, n. A native or inhabitant of the west. 

West’ernmost, Westmost,c. Furthest to the west. 

Western Port, an iulet of S. Australia, in Victoria, 
20 m. long and the same in breadth, separated from Port 
Philip by the peninsula of Arthur's Seat. It is almost 
filled by the Grant and French islands, 

Western Sarato’ga, in /llincis, a post-village of 
Union co., 142 m. S. of Springfield. 

West'ernville, in New York,a post-village of Oneida 
co., 8 m. N. N. E. of Rome. 

Westerville, in 0%, a post-village of Franklin co., 
Im. N.E. of Columbus. 

West’erwyk, a seaport-town of Sweden, province of 
Sinaland, on the Baltic, 75 m. N. of Culinar ; pop. 4,000 

West Fair’field, in Pennsylvania, n post-village of 
Westmoreland co., 125 m. W. of Harrisburg. 

West Fair'lee, in Vermont, a post-township of Orange 
co., 9 m. S. E. of Montpelier. 

West Fall, in Peansylvania, a township of Pike co., 68 
m. N.E. of Wilkesbarre; pop. abt. 600. 

West Fallow eld, in /'ennsy!vania, a township of 
Chester connty.—A township of Crawford county. 

West Falmouth, in Massachusetts, a post-township 
of Barnstable co, 62 m. 8.8.E. of Boston. 

West Farms, in New Fork, a post-village and town- 
ship of Westchester county, 11 m. N. N. E. of New 
York. 

West Felicia’na, in Louisiana, a S.E. parish, border- 
ing on the Mississippi River; area, 480 sq. m. It is 
drained by the Bayou Sarah, Surface, undulating; sot, 
fertile. Cap. St. Francisville, 

Westfield, in J//inois,  post-twp. of Clark co., abt. 22 
miles south-east of Mattoon.—A township of Bureau 
county. 

Westfield, in Indiana, a post-village and township of 
Hamilton co., 6 m. W. of Noblesville. 

Westfield, in Jowa. a township of Fayette county. 

Westfield, in Massachusetts, a river formed in 
Hampden county by the junction of the North, 
Middle, aud West branches. It falls into the Con- 
necticut near Springfield.—A post-village and town- 
ship of Hampden county, 10 miles W.N.W. of Spring- 
field. 


West Corn’wall, in Connecticut, a village of Litch-| Westfield, in New Jersey. a post. village and town- 


field co, 40 m. N.W. of Hartford, 


ship of Union co., 36 m. N.N.E. of Trenton, 


West Creek, in /ndiana, a post-township of Lake co.; Westfield. in New York, a post-village and township 


pop. abt. 1.300. 

West Da in Prnnsylrania,a village of Delaware co., 
10 m. M S. V f Philadelphia, 

West Dan'ville, in Mine a post-village of Andros- 
coggin co, 28 m N. of Portland. 

West Day, in New York, a post- village of Saratoga co., 
50 m. N.W, of Albany. 

West Ded'ham, in Mrssachusetts, a post-village of 
Norfolk cu., 12 mu. S. W. of Buston. 


of Chautauqua co, 57 m. W. of Buffalo—A township of 
Richmond co. 

Westfield, in Ohio, a twp. of Medina co.—A post- 
twp. of Morrow co. 

Westfield, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Tioga 
co., 16 m. N.W. of Wellsborough. 
estfield, in Vermont, a post-township of Orleans co., 
44 m. N. of Montpelier. 

Westfield, in Wisconsin. a post-village and township 
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of Marquette co., abt. 58 m. W. of Pond du Lac; pop. 
(1870) 8,046. — A village and township of Sauk co., abt. 
45 m. W.N.W. of Madison ; pop. abt, 1,000, 

West Findley, in Peausylranu, a post-township of 
Washington co.; pap. abt. 1,800. 

West Fitch'burg. in Musxsuchusetts, a post- village 
of Worcester co., 43 m. W.N.W. of Boston. 

Westford, in Connecticut, a post-villuge of Windham 
co, 30 m. E. N. E. of Hartiord. 

Westford, in Massachusetts, a post- vill. and twp. of 
Middlesex co., 27 m. W.N W. of Boston, 

Westford, in N-w Fork,a post-township of Otsego co., 
8 m. S. E. of Cooperstown; pop. abt. 1,800, 

Westford, in Vermont, n post-township of Chittenden 
co., 31 m. N. W. of Montpelier; pep. abt. 1,400. 

Westford, in Wisconsin. n township of Dodge county. 
A township of Richland co. 

West Fura, iu Arkansus, w township of Washington 


co. 

West Fox bhorough. in Massachusetts, a post-village 
of Norfolk co., 25 m. S. S. W. of Boston. 

West Franklin, iu Pennsylrania, a post -village of 
Bradford co, abt. 44 in N. N. E. of Williamsport. 

West Gale’na, in J/innis, a township of Jo Daviess 
co., on the Mississippi River; pop. abt 900 

West Gar' diner, in Maine, u post-towuship of Ken- 
nebec co. x 

West Genesee’, in Michigan, a township of Genesee 
co ; pop. abt. 300, 

West Girard’, in Pennsylvania, a village of Erie co., 
17 m. S. W. of Erie. 

West Gloucester. in Rhode Island, n post- village of 
Providence co., 22 m. N. W. of Providence. 

West Go'shen, in Pennsylvania, a township of Ches- 
ter co. 

West Goulds’borough, in Maine, a post- village of 
Hancock co., 95 m. E. of Augusta. 

West Gran’by, in Connecticut, a post- village of Hart- 
ford co., 20 m. N. N. W. of Hartford. 

West Gran’ ville, in Missachusefts, a post - village of 
Hampden co., 110 m W. S. W. of Boston. 

West Greenfield, in New York, a post- village of 
Saratogn co. 36 m. N.W. of Albany. 

West Green’wich, in Rhode Island, a post-township 
of Kent co., 22 m. W. N. W. of Newport. 

West Gro’ton, in Massachus-tts, a post-village of Mid- 
dlexex co., 33 m. W. N. W. of Boston. 

West Groton, in New York, a post-village of Tomp- 
kins co., 55 m. W. of Albany. 

West Hamp'ton, in Massachusetts, a post-township 
of Hampshire co., 95 m. W. of Boston. 

Westhamp'ton, in New Jersey, a township of Bur- 
lington ca, 

West Han’over, in Pennsylvania, a post-township 
of Dauphin co., 11 m. N.E of Harrisburg; . abt. 1,200. 

West Hartford, in Oonnecticut,a post-vill. and twp. 
of Hartiord co., 5 m. W. of Hartford. 

West Hartford, in Vermont, a post-village of Wind- 
sor co., 56m S. E. of Montpelier. 

West Hartland, in Connecticut, a post-village of 
Hartford co., 25 m. N.W. of Hartford. 

West Har'wich, in Massachusetts, a post- village of 
Barnstable co, 75 m. S.E. of Boston. 

West Ha'ven, in Connecticut, a post-village of New 
Haven co., 5 m. S.W. of New Haven. 

West Haven, in Vermont, a post-township of Rutland 
co., 60 m. S. S. W. of Montpelier, 

West Hem ‘lock, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Montonr co. 

West Hemp’field, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Lancaster co.; pop, abt. 3,108, 

West Hennepin, in Illinois, a village of Bureau co., 
on the Illinois, opposite Hennepin, 

West Hoboken, in New Jersey, a post- village and 
township of Hudson co. 

West En dies, the most usnal denomination for the 
vast archipelago of about 850 islands (or 1,000 if we give 
this name to mere rocky and uninhabitable projections 
from the sea), lying between N. and S. America, and ex- 
tending in two irregular lines, which unite at Hayti, 
from the peninsulas of Yucatan and Florida to the 
mouth of the Orinoco, They lie between Lat 10° and 
280 N., and Lon. 57° and 85° W., enclosing the Caribbean 
Sea, which they divide from the Gulf of Mexico and 
from the Atlantic Ocean, They are divided into two 
principal groups: the BAHAMAS (J v.), and the ANTILLES 

. v.). In our article AMERICA (J. v.), the larger of the 

J. islands are grouped under the names of the nations 
to which they belong, and are, besides, elsewhere de- 
scribed under their particular names. 

West'ing. n. D.atance toward the west; as, the west- 
ing and southing of a ship. 

(Nuvig.) The distance, reckoned toward the west. be- 
tween the two meridians passing through the extremi- 
ties of acourse, or portion of a ship's path; the departure 
of a course which lies tu the west of north. - Math. Dict. 

Westling, n. A westerner; one who belongs to a 
western country. (u.) 

West Isles, a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, 
belonging to New Brunswick, and situated on the N.E. 
of Eastport. Maine. They are noted for their fisheries, 

West Jefferson. in Orio, a post-village of Madison 
co., 15 m. W. of Columbus; pop. abt. 650. 

West Jer'sey, in Minos, post-township of Stark co, 
abt. 28 m. N.W. of Peoria; pop. abt 1,169. 

West Kk ill, in New York, a post-village of Greene co, 
60 m. S.W. of Albany. 

West Killingly, in Connecticut, a post-village of 
Windham co., 22 m. N.N E. of Norwich: pop. abt. 3,000, 

West Lackawan'nock, in /ennsylvunia, a town 
ship of Mercer co.; pop. abt. 1,250. 
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West Kinderhook. in Indiana, a vill. of Tinton co. 

West Lafayette, in Ohio, a post- village of Coshocton 
co., 6 m. E. of Coshocton. 

West Lampe ter. in Pennsylvania,a townshipof Lan- 
caster co.; pop. abt. 2,200. 

Westland, in Ohio, a township of Guernsey coun- 


ty. 

West Laurens, in New Fork, a post-village of Otsego 
cv., 84 m. W. of Albany. ; 

West Leb'anon, in Indiana, a post village of Warren 
co., 29 m. W.S.W. of Lafayette. 

West Lebanon, in New Hampshire, a post- village of 
Grafton co., 69 m. N.W. of Concord. 

West Lebanon, in Ohio, a post-village of Wayne co., 
abt. 11 m. S.W. of Massillon. 

West Lebanon, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Indiana co., 35 m. N.E. of Pittsburg. 

West Levant’, in Manz, a post-village of Peaobacot 
co., abt. 36 m. N. of Belfast. 

West y’den, in New York, a post-village of Lewis 
co., 35 m. N.W of Utica. 

West Lib’erty, in Indiana, a village of Jay co., abt. 
7 m. N. of Portland. 

West Liberty, in Kentucky, a post-vill. and twp., cap. 
of Morgan co., 107 m. S. E. of Frankfort. 

West Liberty, in Olio, a post-village of Logan co., 
48 m. N.N.E of Dayton. 

West Lin’coln, in Illinois, a township of Logan 
county. 

West Low’ville, in New York, a post-village of Lewis 
co., 140 m. N.W. of Albany. 

West Maho'ning. in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Indiana co. 

West Man’chester, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
York co.: . abt 1,900. 

West Manheim. in Pennsylvania, a township of 
York co., abt. 24 m. S. S. W. of York; pop. abt. 1,300. 
West Marlborough, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of 

Chester co.. 11 m. S.W. of West Chester, 

West Martinsburg, in New Fork, a post-village of 
Lewis co., 60 m. E. N. E. of Oswego. 

Westmeath, a co. of Ireland, prov. of Leinster, having 
N. Cavan, E. Meath, 8. King’s co., and W. Roscommon ; 
area, 708 sq.m. Surface, undulating, and interspersed 
with woods, lakes, and bogs: soil, fertile. Rivers. Shan- 
non, Inny, and Brosna. Prod. Oats, wheat, and potatoes; 
bnt zing and dairy farming are the principal occu 
tonne (ip: Mullingar. Pop. (1881) 71513 135 

West Med’ford, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Middlesex co., 5 m. N N.W. of Boston, 

West Med’way, in Massachusetts, a 
Norfolk co., 28 m W. S. W. of Boston. 

West Men‘don, in New York, a village of Monroe co., 
15 m. S. of Rochester. 

West Meredith, in New Fork, a post-village of Dela- 
ware co., 75 m. 8.W. of Albany. 

West Meriden, in Connecticut, a post-village of New 
Haven co. 17 m. NE. of New Haven. Now MERIDEN, 
West Mid’dletown, in Pennsylvania, a post-vill. of 

Washington co., 13 m. N.W. of Washington: pop. abt. 400. 

West Mil'ford, in New Jersey, a post-township of 
Passaic co., 40 m. N.W. of Jersey City. 

West Milton. in New Fork, a post-village of Saratoga 
co.. 31 m. N. of Albany 

West Milton, or Nitron, in Ohio, a t-village of 
Miami co. 78 m. W. of Columbus; pop. abt. 800. 

West Milton, in Pennsylvania, a post-vill. of Union co. 

West Milton, in Vermmt,a post-vill. of Chittenden co. 

West Min‘ot, in Miine, a post- village of Androscoggin 
co., 40 m N. of Portland. 

Westminster. a city and borough of England, co. 
Middlesex, forming the W. portion of London, the 
British metropolis. It is bounded E. by the city of London 
proper, N by Marylebone, W. by Kensington and Buys- 
water, and 8. by the river Thames, dividing it from the 
co. of Surrey. Its limits comprise the fashionable dis- 
tricts of Belgravia, Mayfair, Tyburnia, &c., otherwise 
called the West-End.. Westminster Abbey (see SUPPLE- 
MENT), Hyde, St. James’, aud Green parks, the Houses of 
Parliament, and government offices, &c., are also situated 
within its liberties Pop. Included in that of LONDON, qv. 

Westminster, in Omnecticut, 8 post-village of Wind- 
hain co.. 40 m. S W. of Hartford. 

Westminster, in Maryland, a post-village, cap. of 
Carrell co., ö m. N N W. of Annapolis; pop. abt. 1,700, 

Westminster, in Massachusetts, a post-vill. and twp. 
of Worcester co., 48 m. N. W. of Boston. 

Westminster, in Vermont, a post- vill. and twp. of 
Windham co , 82 m. S. E. of Montpelier. 

Westminster West, in Vermont, a post-village of 
Windham co., 95 m. 8.E. of Montpelier, 

West Monroe’, in New York, a post-twp. of Oswego 
co, 20 m. N.E. of Syracuse. 

West more. in Vermont,a township of Orleans co., 40 
m. N.E. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 400. 

Westmoreland, a co. of England, having N. the cos. 
of Durham and Cumberland, E. York and Durham, 8. 
Lancaster and York, and W. Cumberland and Lancaster; 
area, 763 sq.m. Much of the land ia mountainous, in 
some places attaining a height of 3.000 ft.; and though 
the rivers are small, the lakes are the most beautiful in 
England ; of these the most noted are Windermere and 
Ullswater. Min. Copper, tead, coal, und slate. Cup. 
Appleby. Pop. (1881) 64,184, 

Westmoreland, in New Hampshire, a post-twp. of 
Cheshire co., 52 m. WS. W. of Concord, 

Westmoreland, in New York, a post-twp. of Oneida 
co., 12 m. W of Utica; pap. abt. 4,000. 

Westmoreland, in />nnsy!vania, a S.W. co.; area, 
4,000 sq. m, Rirers. Alleghany and Youghiogheny. 
Surface, hilly, aud mountainous in the E.; soil, gener- 


post-village of 
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ally fertile. Min. Stone-coal, iron, limestone, and slate. 
Cup. Greensburg. Pap. (1880) 78,129, 

Westmoreland, in Virginia, uu E. co., bordering on 
Maryland; area, 170 sq. m. Rivers. Potomac, and the 
Rappahannock; also, Pope's and Monroe creeks, and 
Nomini Bay. Surface, diversified ; soil, generally fer- 
tile.—A post-village, cap. of the above co., 65 m. N.E. 
of Richmond. 

West Nautmeal, (naut'mill,) in Pennsylvania, a 
twp. of Chester co. 

West Needham. in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Norfolk co., 15 m. W. S. W. of Boston. 

West Newbury, in Massachusetts, a post- township of 
Essex ch., 34 m. N. E. of Boston. 

West New’ton, in Massachusetts. a post-village of 
Middlesex co., 9 m. W. of Boston; pop. abt 1,600. 

West Newton, in Minnesota, a post-twp. of Nicollet 
ch.; pop. abt. 700. 

West Newton, in Pennsylvania, a post-bor. of West- 
moreland co., 32 m. S. E. of Pittsburg; pop. abt. 1,200. 
West Nor’ folk, in Connecticut, a post-village of Litch- 

field co., 35 m. W.N.W. of Hartford. 

West Nottingham, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Chester co. 

Wes'ton-super-Mare, a seaport-town of England, 
co. of Somerset, 9 m. N.W. of Axbridge: pop. 4,510. 

West Or’ange, in New Jersey, a township of Essex 
county. 

West Ussipee’. in New Hampshire, a post- village of 
Carroll co., 42 m. N E. of Concord. 

West Ox’eter, in New York, a post-village of Otsego 
co., abt. 25 m. 8. of Utica. 

Weston, in Connecticut, a post-vill. and twp. of Fairfield 
co., 55 m. 8.W. of Hartford. 

Weston, in Muine, a post-township of Aroostook co., 
135 m. N.E. of Augusta; pop. abt. 450. 

Weston, in Massachusetts, a post-village and township 
of Middlesex co, 13 m. W. of Boston. 

Weston, in Missouri, a post-towu and river-port of 
Platte co., on the Missouri, 200 m. W.N.W. of Jefferson 
City ; pop. abt. 2.500. 

Weston, in Nebraska, a township of Johnson coun- 


ty. 

Weston, in New Jersey, a post-village of Somerset co., 
22 m. N. N. E. of Trenton. 

Weston, in Oto, a post- village and township of Wood 
co., 26 m. S S. W. of Toledo; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Weston, in Vermmt, n post-village and twp. of Windsor 
co., 6% m. S. of Montpelier. 

Weston, in W. Virginia, a post-village, cap. of Lewis 
co., 88 m. S. of Wheeling: pop. abt. 900. 

Weston, in Wisconsin, a township of Marathon co.; 

p. abt. 300. 

West Penn, in Pennsylvania, a post-twp. of Schuyl- 
kill co.; pop. nbt. 3,400. 

West Penns’borough, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of 
Cumberland co.; pop. abt. 2,700. 

West Perry, in Pennsylvania, a township of Snyder 


co. 

Westphalia, a prov. of Prussia, comprising the N.W. 

rtion of its territory N. of Rhenish Prussia, E. of the 
etherlands, S. of Hanover, and W. of the Weser; area, 

7,820 sq. m. Surface, hilly in the S.W., elsewhere level: 
soil, generally fertile. Rivers. Ems, Lippe, Weser, and 
Werra. Prod. Corn, flax, tobacco, and hops; horses, 
cattle, sheep, and swine are numerons. Min. Iron, lead, 
copper, coal, and salt. Manuf. Cottons, hardware, paper, 
spirits, tobacco, cutlery, flax-spinning. Cap. Münster. 
Pop. (1881) 2,043,242,—The ancient duchy of Westphalia 
Was separated from western Saxony by Frederick I. iu 
1180. In 1613 Prussia obtained possession of part of the 
country, and in 1801 it was ceded to the Duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt Napoleon I. erected Westphalia into a king- 
dom, under his brother Jerome, Aug. 18, 1806. Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbittel, Hesse-Cassel, and Magdebnrg were 
annexed by the treaty of Tilsit, Jnly 9, 1807; and Han- 
over, March 16, 1810. This kingdom came to an end 
after the battle of Leipsic, Oct. 16, 18, and 19, 1813; and 
the different provinces were restored to their former 
possessors in 1813-14 — The name Peace of Westphalia 
was given to two treaties terminating the Thirty Years’ 
War; the first between the Emperor and Sweden, signed 
at Osnaburg, Ang. 6, 1648; and the second between the 
Emperor and France, signed at Münster, Oct. 24, 1648. 
The negotiations for this peace commenced at Miinster, 
where the Congress held its first meeting in July, 1643, 
and settled the preliminaries in Jan., 1647. France was 
confirmed in the possession of Alsace, and other terri- 
tory, Sweden obtained: Pomerania, Rügen, Bremen, and 
Verden; and the independence of the United Provinces 
and of Switzerland was recognized. Spain continued the 
war against France, until it was brought to a close by 
the Peace of the Pyrenees, Nov. 7, 1659. 

Westpha'lia, in Michigan, a post-twp. of Clinton co.; 
pop. abt. 1. 400. 

West Pike'land, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Chester 


co, 

West Pike Run, in Pennsylvania, a township of 
Washington co. 

West Pitts’ burg. in Pennsylvania, a village of Alle- 
ghany co.: pop. abt. 1,400. 

West Pittsfield, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Berkshire co., 50 m N W. of Springfield. 

West Pitts’ton, in Pennsylvania, a village of Luzerne 


co.: pap. abt. 750, 

West Hialns. in Missouri, a post - vill. cap. of Howell 
co., 90 m. S. of Rolla, 

West Plymouth, in New Hampshire, a post - village 
of Grafton co., 40 m. N. W. of Concord. 

West Point, in (wli(ornta, a post- village of Calaveras 
co., 17 m. N. E. of Mokelumne Hill; pop. ubt. 800. 
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West Point, in Gorgia, a post-village of Troup co, 
87 m. S. W of Atlanta, 

West Point, in Vinnis, a village and twp. of 8te- 
phenson co., 135 m. WN. W. of Chicago, 

West Point, in /niliana, a post-village of Tippecanoe 
co., 10 m. S.W. of Lafayette; pop. abt. 700.— A town- 
ship of White co. 

West Point, in low, a township of Butler county. 
—A post-village of Lee county, 24 miles north of Keo- 
kuk 


West Point, in Mississippi, a post-village of Lowndes 
co. abt 17 m. N W. of Columbus. 

West Point, in New York, the site of the U. States 
Military Academy, In Orange co., on the Hudson, 52 m. 
N. of New York city. Owing to its natural strength, 
it was selected in the early days of the Revolntion as a 
fortress, and Fort Putnam was erected 598 feet above the 
river, commanding an extensive and picturesque view. 
It is inclosed on the N.W., W., and S.W. by mountains 
ranging from 60, to 1,600 feet high, while the approach 
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from the river on the E. is interrupted: by a perpendicu- 
lar bank or wall (Fig. 2610). The Academy. established 
in 1794, is built on a plateau 188 feet above the river. It 
has an area of 1 m in circuit, with ample conveniences 
for military evolutions and the practice of gunnery. See 
West Pornt, p. 2522. 

West Point, in Virginia, s porerillags of King Wil- 
liam co., 30 m. E. of Richmond. 

West Point, in Wisconsin, a post-twp. of Columbia 
co., abt. 22 m. N.W. of Madison, 

West’port, a town of Ireland, co. of Mayo, 10 m. 8.W. 
of Castlebar ; pop. 5,200. 

Westport, in Connecticut, a post- vill. and township of 
Fairfield co., 28 m. S.W. of New Haven, 

Westport, in Maine, a post-township of Lincoln co., 28 
m. S. E. of Augusta, 

Westport, in Massachusetts, a river which flows into 
the Atlantic from Bristol co., a short distance E. of the 
boundary of Rhode Island.— A post-village and town- 
ship of Bristol co, 55 m. S. of Boston. 

Westport, in Missouri, a post-town and twp. of Jack- 
son co., 175 m. N. W. of Jefferson City, 

Westport, in New York, a post-village and township 
of Essex co., 110 m. N.E. of Albany, 

Westport, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Clinton 
co., abt. 34 m. N.W. of Lock Haven. 

Westport, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Dane co., 
abt. 4 m. N. of Madison. 

West Providence, 
Bedford co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

West Quod’dy Head, in Maine, a headland at the 
W. entrance of Passamaquoddy Bay. 

Westra’‘lia, in Kansas, a village and township of 
Montgomery co. 

West River, in Indiana, a township of Randolph co.; 
pop. abt. 2,300. 

West Rox’bury, in Massachusetts, a post-villageand 
twp. of Norfolk co., 6m. S. W. of Boston. 

West Rum'ney. in New Hampshire, a post-village 
of Grafton co., 59 m. W. N. W. of Concord. 

West Rush, iu New Fork, a post- villuge of Monroe co., 
31 m. E. of Batavia. 

West Rush’ville, in Ohio, a post - village of Fairfeld 
co., 142 m. E. N. H. of Cincinnati, 

West Rut land. in Massachusetts, a post- village of 
Worcester co.. 50 m. W. of Boston. 

West Rutland, in Fer mont, a post · village of Rutland 
co., 4 m. W.N W of Rutland. 

West St. Paul, in Ainnesota, a post- village and town- 
ship of Dakota county, on the Mississippi, opposite the 
city of St. Paul. 

West Salem. in Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Mercer co. PT. abt. 2,980. 

West San ake, in New York, a post-villago of 
Rensselaer co., 10 m. E. of Albany. 

West Sand’wich, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Barnstuble co., 55 m. S. E. of Boston. 

West Seit' unte. in Massachusetts, a post- village of 
Plymonth co., 22 m. S. E. of Boston. 

West Seneca, in New Fork, a post- township of Erie 
co., abt. 3 m, S. E. of Buffalo; pop. abt. 3,500. 

West Spar'ta, in New Fork, a township of Livingston 
co. abt. 12 m. S. of Genesee. 

West Spring’field, in Massachusetts, a post-village 
and township of Hampden county, 100 miles south- 
west of Boston. 

West Springfield, in Pennsylvania, a post-villa 
of Erie co. 26 m. SW. of Bre. as 85 

West Staf'ford, in Connecticut, 
land co., 25 m. N. E. of Hartford. 


in Pennsylvanta, a township of 


a post-village of Tol- 
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West Stock bridge. in Massachusetts, a post-village 
and township of Berkshire county, 160 miles west of 
Boston. 

West Stockholm. in New York, a post-village of 
St. Lawrence co., 30 m. E. of Ogdensburg. 

West Sut'ton, in Massachusetts, a pust-village of Wor- 
cester co., 45 m. W. S. W. of Boston. 

West'town, in New York, a post- village of Orange co., 
6v m. NW. of New York. 

Westtown, in Pennsylvania, a township of Chester 
co., 23 m. W. of Philadelphia. 

West Town’send, in Massachusetts, a post- village of 
Middlesex co., 47 m. N.W. of Boston. 

West Troy, in New York, a post-village of Albany co. 
See Troy. 

West Tu'rin, in New York, a township of Lewis co.; 
pop. abt. 3.500. 

West Union, in Jowa, a post- vill. and twp., cap. of 
Fayette co., 85 m. N. W. of Dubuque, 

West Union, in Minnesota, a township of Todd 
county, 

West Union. in New York, a post-village of Steuben 
co., abt. 50 m. W. of Elmira, 

West Union, in 0%, a post-village, cap. of Adams 
co., 84 m. 8.8.W. of Columbus. 

West Union, in W. Virginia, a post-village, cap. of 
Doddridge co. 54 m E. of Parkersburg. 

West Van Bu'ren, in Indiana, a township of La 
Grange co. 

West'ville, in Alabama, a post - village of Dale coun- 


ty. 

Westville, in Connecticut, a post-vill. of New Haven 
co., abt 2 m. N.W. of New Haven. 

Westville, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of Simp- 
aon co., 40 m. S. S. E. of Jackson. 

Westville, in New Jersey, a post - vill. of Gloucester co. 

Westville, in New York, a twp. of Franklin co—A 
ost. vill. of Otsego co., 65 m. W. of Albany. 

Westville, in Olin, a post-village of Champaign co., 
51 m. M. N. W. of Columbus, 

Westville, in Virginia, a township of Mathews 
county. 

West Vin’eent, in Pennsylvania, a post-twp. of Ches- 
ter co., 12 m. N. of West Chester. 

West Virgin’ia, a new State of the American Union, 
situated between N. Lat. 379 30’ and 40° 30’, and W. 
Lon. % 45“ and 5° 30“ from Washington, is bounded N. 
by Pennsylvania and Ohio, N.W. by the latter State, 
S. W. by Kentucky, S. and E. by Virginia, and N.E. by 
Maryland. Estim. area, 24.000 sq. in., or 14,496,000 eres. 
Gen, Desc. With the exception of the cos. of Hardy, 
Hampshire, Morgan, Berkeley, Jefferson, and Pendleton, 
which are drained by the Potomac river and branches, 
the whole of W. Virginia geozraphically belongs to 
the Great Mississippi Valley—the greater number of ber 
streams being tributaries of the Ohio river, which 
forms the W. boundary of the State to an extent of 300 
m. Through these channels W. V. is placed in direct 
communication with the markets of the far West and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and, in fact, with the trade of the 
whole Mississippi Valley. The Alleghany ridge forms 
in this State the watershed between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Mississippi Valley. The principal rivers are 
the Sandy, the Guyandotte, and the Great and Little 
Kanawha, all affluents of the Ohio; and the Mononga- 
hela with its tributaries, the Youghiogheny and Cheat. 
W. of the Alleghany range and that of the Shenandoah 
on the E., and the Greenbrier and Laurel mountains on 
the W., are numerous short parallel ridges, of which the 
most considerable are Potts’s or Middle, Warm Spring, 
and Jackson’s River mountains. The westernmost of 
these continuous chains is the Laurel ridge, with its 
prolongations, the Greenbrier and Flat Top mountains. 
Near the line of Kandolph co., the Greenbrier Moun- 
tains throw off a spur E. to the Alleghany range, and 
from this run half-n-dozen parallel ridges, following the 
usual course of the mountain chains of the State, and 
known as Rich, 
Middle, Shaver’s, 
Cheat, and Val- 
ley Mountains. 
The Great Flat 
Top Mountains, 
as the S. W. por- 
tion of this fourth 
ridge is called, 
also throws out 
spurs N.andN.W.,, 
called the White 
Oak Mountain and 
Barker's ridge — 
Sal. The pre- 
vailing ingredi- 
ents of the soils 
are silica, alumi- 
na, or pure clay, 
marl, lime, mag- 
nesia, and iron, which the very unevenness of the snr- 
face tends to amalgamate to the greatest practical ad- 
vantage. Thus, the alluvial or bottomlands, composed of 
the diluvium from adjacent and distant hills, combine 
mechanically and chemically every kind of mineral and 
vegetable decomposition in the country. This soil, which 
varies in depth from 2 to 30 or 40 ft., produces the largest 
timber and the heaviest crops, and resting upon a sub- 
stantial basis of dark loam and fertile clay, exceeds in 
reliability and endurance the black, rich, but thirsty and 
chaffy soils of the western prairies. The second bottom 
is venerally representative of the rocks prevailing upon 
this level, with a strong admixture of the strata above, 
brought down by the gradual land-slips and the wash 
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of rains, and accuriulated probably to a great extent 
before the present vegetation took possession of the sur- 
face. On ascending, the soil is found gradually less 
mixed in substance and color; the timber is less varied, 
and on steeper planes lees thrifty. When the top of 
the ridge is sharp und narrow, the bare rock is found 
but a few inches below, and not seldom protruding above 
the surface; but when flat or but gently inclined, as in 
a majority of cases, there is found a deep, arable soil, 
heavily coated with humus, and producing, with few 
exceptions, the identical kinds of timber and crops 
found in the alluvial valley below. Some of the most 
comfortable rural homesteads, surrounded by orchards, 
gardens, and meadows, and supplied with never-failing 
springs, are found upon the tops of hills some 150 to 300 
feet above the valleys. In those regions of the State 
where table-lands are exceptionally met with, the sur- 
face presents undulating plains, — which, but for their 
majestic timber, would recall to mind an Illinois prairie, 
—reaching along the mountain summits for miles in 
length and breadth, with scarcely a swell here and there 
sufficiently bold to divide the waters, W. V. is richly 
invested with timber, comprising many varieties of the 
oak and fir, the hemlock, cedar, laurel, tulip-tree, the 
black aud white walnuts, hickory, beech, sycainore, 
elm, maple, birch, white and mountain ash, besides 
the wild-fruit and berry-bearing varieties peculiar to 
the surrounding States. It has been estimated that 
14,000,000 acres, or nearly 7-8ths, of the superficial area of 
the State, are as yet unimproved, and of these at least 
10,000, 000 acres are still in the vigor and juvenesceuce 
of original growth. Min. dc. Ihe coal measures are 
known to embrace the entire State, with the exception 
of the Lower Potomac cos.; and the strata, with few ex- 
ceptions, running nearly horizoutally. or with but slight 
uudulations, through the whole of this territory, there 
is scarcely a county within its bounds that does not con- 
tain oue or more seams, at some distance above or be- 
low the water-level. W. V., in fact, contains 1-13th of 
the coal area of the whole U. States, by surface mea- 
sure only, no account being taken of her greater aggre- 
gate thickness of workable seams. In Ritchie co., 14 
tn. S. of Cairo Station, is found a vein of asphaltum, or 
solidified petroleum, which, from its geological pusition, 
and probable origin, coustitutes one of the wonders of 
the State. The usphaltum produces upwards of 159 
galls. per ton of superior oil, gravity, und large re- 
turns are anticipated from this remarkable deposit. 
Salt is another mineral in large yield; there being, in 
1876, in Mason co. alone, 13 furnaces, with an annual 
capacity of 3,700,000 bushels ; the Kanawha furnaces pri 
duce, in addition, abt. 2,500,000 bushels annually. Th 
mineral of industrial value next abundant in the State i 
iron, which is almost cocxtensive with coal, though no 
present in seams quite as thick or as numerous. Iron 
ore is so generally prevalent in various forms through 
out W. V., that it would be probably more difficult 
surmise where it is not than where it may be four 
Petroleum occurs in great quantities in many parts of 
the State, but is chiefly obtained in a belt from 1 to 2 
m. wide, extending from the Little Kanawha to the 
Ohio River. Perhaps no State in the Union is richer in 
mineral wealth than West Virginia, although. as yet. the 


development has not been as rapid as in its sister State of 


Pennsylvania. The remaining mineral deposits known 
to exist are antimony, alum, limestone, and fire and 

lastic clays, of superior quality. The mineral waters 
ocated within the limits of the State are many and 
well-known, particularly the Sulphur Springs, occurring 
under different names. Clim. Alike free from extremes 
of cold and heat, of rain and drought, and at an eleva- 
tion inaccessible to malaria, W. V. enjoys,on the whole, 
a climate unsurpassed by that of any other State. The 
distribution of rain throughout the whole State is re- 
markably fuvorable to seasonable vegetation. Total 
failure of crops from excess or insufficiency of humidity 
are unknown; und droughts are out of the question 
under so genial an atmosphere. Agric., de. The re- 
turns of farming husbandry at the census of 1880 were 
as follows: 


Tilled 
acreage. 


76,900} 88.134.290 
420.573 

14,588 

120,580 


Total 
valuation, 


Amount 
of crop. 8 
bush. 17,307. 000 
“ ` §'130,991 
189,103 
2,411,600 


524,388 
915.000 


Products. 


Indian corn 


29,460 
12,200 
4.071 
207,363 


1,287,735 $17.331.754 


The above figures thus exhibit a summarized average 
yield per acre and valuation, as follows: Coru, 30 bush., 
valued at $14.10; wheat, 87 = $11.10; rye, 11 = $7.87; 
oats, 28 = $6.60; buckwheat, 17.8 = $10.15; potatoes, 
75 = $3375: tobacco, 712 lbs. = $78.32; bay, 1°13 tons 
= $12.36—or average cash value of the above crops, 
$12.48. The rate of increase in the production of In- 
dian corn during the last decade (1870-1880) was 91 
per cent. Live stock in farms in 1880 were returned 
by the census as follows: (the numbers between brackets 
show the rate per cent. of increase in the year 1870:) 
Horses, 126,145 [39]; mules and asses, 6, 226 [191]: work- 
ing oxen, 12,643 [33] ; milch cows 156,956 [50]; other cat- 
tle. 288.845 [62]; sheep, 674,769 [22]; swine, 510,613 
[91] — Manuf. T 

water-power, excellent manufacturing sites, and good 
facilities of transportation, has not assumed that rank 
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Potatoes. 5 | 
Tobacco Ils.“ 2,898,552) 
Hay..... tous. 234.320 


Total .. . ...... .. .. 


1e State, while possessing unsurpassed | 
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in mechanical industry to which her natural advantages 
entitle her; and, in regard to the actual products of 
manufactures in the State, reliable data are so scant, 
and so unequal in amount from different localities, that 
few figures can be given of practical value to the in- 
quirer. Nail and iron factories, spike-milla, foundries of 
stoves and castings, grist-, saw-, und a few woollen- 
mills, oil-refineries, and tanneries, constitute the main 
establishments, taking the State in its entirety. Lo- 
cally, however, there are manufactures of glass, tobacco, 
marble, furniture, leather wares, domestic utensils, &c. 
but the results of these industries have not been arriv 
at in any definite form.— Polit. Div. The State is divided 
into 54 counties, as follows: 
Barbour, Hancock, 
Berkeley, Hardy, 
Boone, Harrison, 
Jackson, 
Jefferson, 


Mercer, 


Randol 
Mineral, zà, 


Ritchie, 
Roane, . 
Taylor, 
Tucker, 


Pendleton, 
Pieasauts, 
Pocahontas, 
Preston, 


Putnam, 

Greenbrier, Raleigh, 

Hampshire, 
Cities and towns. Wheeling (State cap.) (Fig. 2612), 
Parkersburg, Lewisburg, Beverly, Martinsburg. &c.— 
Govt. The executive department consists of a Governor, 
Secretary of State, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Auditor, Treasurer, and Attorney-general, all elected 
by the people for four years. The Legislature, which 
meets biennially, consists of senators and delegates, the 
former elected for four years, the latter for two years, 
The judiciary is vested in a Supreme Court of Appeals, 
consisting of four judges, elected by the people for 
twelve years; in Circuit Courts, Corporation Courts, 
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and justices of the peace, all elected by the people. The 

resent constitution of the State was adopted March 

, 1863; and Wheeling was substituted for Charleston 
as capital of the State in 1875. The apportionment 
made after the taking of the census of 1880, gives to W. 
F. 4 representatives in the U. S. Congress, and 6 elect- 
oral votes.—Xduc, In 1880, the public schools of the 
State numbered 3,560, valued at $1,670,536, and possess- 
ing a staff of 3,679 teachers ; the school pop. was 142,850; 
six normal schools existed in 1880. while among the 
higher schools are the West Virginia University, at Mor- 
gantown, has an endowment of $110,000, the interest of 
which, together with annual appropriations by the 
State, go towards its support; it possesses a museum, 
with extensive mineralogical, geological, and concho- 
logical cabinets; a good laboratory, and instruction is 
given in chemistry, chiefly in its application to agricul- 
ture; its library embraces about 4,000 vols. Bethany 
College, under countrol of the “Christian Church,” was 
organized by the Rev. Alex. Campbell; Fleming College, 
established by the Free-Will Baptists, at Flemington; 
Stover College (colored), at Harper’s Ferry, &c. The 
total number of pupils attending public schools, in 
1880, was, in general average, 91,706. The salaries paid 
to teachers were $522,483 (against $220,753 in 1870); the 
total school receipts were $867,693 (against $565,207 in 
1870). Finances. During the fiscal year 1880, the trens- 
ury receipts were $869,140; expenditures, $615,341 ; 
leaving surplus in the treasury for 1881, $253,799. No 
State debt proper exists, but W. V. is accountable for a 
portion of the State debt of Virginia, under a provision 
of the constitution; the amount of this liability, how- 
ever, has not yet been determined.—Raitroads. The 
principal lines of railway traversing the-State are the 
Baltimore and Ohio, and Chesapeake and Ohio. The total 
length, in 1880, was 693 67 miles. There are several 
other railroads in course of construction and others in 
contemplation, intended to carry to market the inex- 
haustible mineral wealth of this great commonwealth. 
— Hist. The history of the State prior to 1861 is identi- 
cal with that of Virginia proper, of which State it 
formed an integral portion until after the outbreak of 
the Civil War, in the year above mentioned, when the 
inhabitants of this section of Virginia, loyally adher- 
ing to the Union cause, and denouncing the ordinance 
of secession as an act of treason, held a convention at 
Wheeling, May 13, and proceeded to reorganize the 
lawful government. The consent of the legislature of 
reorganized Virginia, to the formation of this section as 
a new State, was given on the lath of May, 1862, and on 
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the 31st of December following, President Lincoln ap-] 32 cloves of 8 lbs. each; of oats and barley, 48 bushels; 


proved the Act of Congress providing for its admission 

nto the Union as the State of West Virginia. Pop. in 
1870, 442,014; in 1880, 618,457 (of which 314,495 males, 
and 303,962 females ; 592,537 white, and 25,886 colored. 

West“ ward, adv. [A. S. westweard.] Towards the 
west; as.“ The course of empire westward takes its wu 

West'wardly, adv. In a conrse or direction towards 
the west; as, to sail westwardly. 

West Wareham, in Massachusetts, a post- village of 
Plymouth co., 45 m. 8.8.E. of Boston. 

West Wheat’ field, in Jennsylvania, a township of 
Indiana co.; pop. in 1870, 1.318. 

West Wheeling, in Oh, n village of Belmont co., on 
the Ohio, opposite Wheeling, Virginia, 

West White land, iu Pennsylvania, a post-towuship 
of Chester co.,5 m. N. of West Chester. 

West Wind ham, in Pennsylvania, a post- village of 
Bradford co., 152 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

West Windsor, in New Jersey, a township of Mercer 


co. 
West Windsor, in Vermont, a township of Windsor 


co. 

West Wim' field, in New Fork, a post-village of 
Herkimer co., 15 m. S. E. of Utica. 

West Win’sted, in Connecticut, a village of Litchfield 
co., 30 m. N. of Waterbury; pop. abt. 2.400. 

West Yarmouth, in Massachusetts, a post-village 
of Barnstable co., 60 m. S.E. of Boston. 

Wet, a. (comp. wetter; superl. wettest.) [A. S. weet; 
Lat. udos, akin to Gr. huétos, rain.) Containing water; 
surcharged with moisture; as, a wel napkin. — Having 
water or other liquid upon the surface; as, a wet pave- 
ment. — Rainy; very damp or humid; as, a wet season, 
a wet day. 

Wet blanket, figuratively and colloquially. that which 
has the effect of damping or checking ardor or aspira- 
tions; as, a lady's “ No” throws a wet blanket over a 
wooer. 

—n. [A. S. wata.] Water or wetness; moisture, humidity, 
or dampness in considerable degree. — Ruiny, foggy, or 
humid weather; as, it has been very wet of late. — A 
cant term for alcohol drink; as, he is fond of his wet; 
heavy wet; i. e., spirituous liquors. 

—v.a. (imp. and pp, WET; sometimes, but rarely, WETTED.) 
* S. wotan.] To fill or moisten with water or other 

iquid : to sprinkie; to damp; to cause to have water or 
other fluid adherent to the surface; to dip or soak in 
liquor; as, to wet one’s feet; to wet cloth, &c. 

To wet one’s whistle, to indulge in comforting drink ; 
to rinse the dust from one’s mouth with something moist 
and cordial; as,“ Old wine is good stuff to wet one's 
whistle with.“ —Dickens. 

Weth’er, n. [A. S. wedder ; Ger, widder.) A castrated 
ram.— Wether mutton.a choice kind of mutton, obtained 
from a well-kept wether sheep. 

Weth’ertield Springs, in New York, a post-village 
of Wyoming co., 250 m. W. of Albany. 

Weth'ersfield, in Connecticut, a post-village and town- 
ship of Hartford co.,on the Connecticut River, abt. 3 m. 
8. of Hartford. 

Wethersfield, in New Fork, a post-township of Wy- 
oming co., 8 m. 8.W. of Warsaw; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Wet' ness, n. State of being wet; moisture; humidity ; 
dampness; as, the wetness of marshy land; the wetness 
of a dish-clout.—A state of being rainy, foggy, or misty ; 
as, the wetness of the weather. 

Wet’-nurse,n. A woman who suckles the child of 
another woman; —as distinguished from dry-nurse. 

Wet'-shod, a. Having the feet wet with the shoes or 
boots on. 

Wet’ta, an island of the Eastern Archipelago, 30 m. N. 
of Timor, 60 m. long and 30 broad; Lat. 5° 5“ S., Lon. 
126° 12’ E. 

Wet'ter. a lake of Sweden, between Lat. 57° 50’ and 58° 
55’ N, Lon. 14° and 15° E., 25 m. S.E. of Lake Wener, 
with which it is connected by a canal. Ext. 80 m. long 
and 10 broad. 

Wet’teren, a town of Belgium, prov. of E. Flanders, on 
the Scheldt,7 m. E.S.E. of Ghent, Manuf. Wovllens and 
cottons. Pop. 9,300. 

Wetterhorn, (the peak of tempests,”) one of the Al- 
ine mountains of the Bernese Oberland, Switzerland, 
2,162 ft. above the sea. 

Wet'tish, a. Somewhat wet, moist, damp, or humid. 

Wetump’‘ka, in Alubama, a post-town and township, 
cap. of Elmore co.,on the Coosa River, 14 m. N. of 
Montgomery, 

Wetzel, in W. Virginia, a N. co., bordering on Penn- 
sylvania; area, 250 sq. m. Rivers. The Ohio River and 
Fishing Creek. Surface, hilly; soil, generally fertile. 
Min. Stone-coal. Cap. New Martinsville. 

Wetzlar, (velz/lar,) a town of Rhenish Prussia, on the 
Lahn, 40 m. E.N.E. of Coblentz; pop. 6,050. 

Wevelghem, (vev'el-gaim,) a town of Belgium, prov. 
of W. Flanders, 2 m. E.N.E. of Menin ; pop. 4,500. 

We'verton, in Maryland, a post-village of Frederick 
co., on the Potomac, 80 m. W. of Baltimore. 

We'vil,n. Same as weri g: v. 

Wex'ford, a seaport-town of Ireland, cap. of a co. of 
same name, at the mouth of the river Staney in St. 
George's Channel, 25 in. N.N.E. of Waterford. It is 
irregularly built, with narrow streets, but contains some 
handsome public and private buildings. Manuf. Wool- 
lens. Pop. 13,000. 

Wexford, in Michigan, a N.W. co.; area, 576 8q. m. It 
is drained by the Manistee River. Surface, level; soil, 
fertile. 

Wey. n. In England. a measure of weight, being, va- 
riously, of wool, 614 tods of 28 lbs.; of wheat, a load or 
5 quarters; of salt, 40 bushels of 56 Ibs. each; of cheese, 


of butter, trom Z to 3 cwt. 

Weyauwe’ga, in Wisconsin, a post-village and twp. 
ot Waupaca co., 35 m. N. W. of Osbkosh. 

Weybridge, in Vermont, a post-township of Addison 
co., 35 m. W.8.W. of Montpelier; pop. abt, 800. 

Weymoath with Melcom be- Ie is, u Seaport 
and market-town of England, in Dorsetshire, comprising 
the town and chapelry of Weymouth and the town and | 
parish of Melcombe, the former on the S. and the latter 
on the N. side of the Wey, 8 miles from Dorchester 
Weymouth is old and ill-built. It communicates with 
Melcombe, to which it is united by a handsome bridge. 
1t became a place of fashionable resort, in consequence 


of its being frequented by George III., aud is now 
greatly enlarged by the addition of many new and elv- 
gant buildings; Lat, 60° 36 6” N., Lon, 2 26 W. Pop. 
of Weymouth 4,000; of Melcombe, 7,000. 

Wey mouth, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Nor- 
folk co., 12 m. 8 S.E. of Boston, 

Wey mouth, in New Jersey, a post-village and town- 
ship of Atlantic co., 55 m. S. of Trenton. 

Weymouth, in Nova Scotia, a seaport-town of Digby 
Co., at the entrance of Sisseboo River in St. Mary's Bay. 

Whack, (hwak,) v. a. [From thwack.] To beat; to 
strike; to cuff; to thrash; to give a smart blow or blows 
to. (Colloq.) 

—v.n. To strike anything with a smart, heavy blow or 
blows. — To whack awuy, to keep hitting with a succes- 
sion of heavy blows; as, to whack away ata mule. (Col.) 

—n. A smart, heavy resounding blow. (Vulgar) 

Whale, (/wdl,) n. [A. S. hwal, hwel; Lat. balana; Gr. 
phalaina.) (Zoil.) A name common to all the species | 
comprising the family Balenidz, q. v., but more espe- 
cially applied to the genus Bulena, comprising the 
Right Whale, which is the object of this article. The 
respiratory apparatus of the W. is peculiar in the ex- 
treme; the larynx has the form of a cone, and when 
the creature is breathing, projects into the cavity of 
the posterior nares, where it is met and embraced by 
the muscles of the palate, and thus a free passage is 
opened through the nostrils from the lungs direct to the 
external air, although at the same time the whole head 
and mouth may be under water. In order to get rid of 
the water which is taken into the mouth, the W. per 
forms the act of deglutition, but at the same time closes | 
the pharynx to prevent the passage of the water beyond 
the necessary point. By these means it is forced up the 
nasal passages, und by a sudden contraction of the mus- 
cles abt. these parts, is finally expelled in a jet of water, 


| Whale’-fin, n. 


which rises to some height, The head of the W.is dispro- 
portionately large in comparison with the size of the budy, 
generally being one-third, and often one-half, the size of 
the latter. The skull is generally unsymmetrical. The 
arrangement of the baleeu or whalebone in most of the 
Greenland W.(Balena mysticetus) (Fig. 2614) is very pe- 
culiar. A strong bony keel (Fig. 2613) runs along the 
centre of the palate, on each side of which is a very 
broad depression, along which the plates of baleen are 
attached. These are long and flat, and are attached to 
the palate by their bases hanging down into the mouth. 
From these being placed transversely, their sides nre 
parallel and at a very small distance from each other, 
the base of each, as well as the outer edge, being com- 
posed of solid whalebone, while the inner edge termi- 
nates in a filament of fibres which fill up the whole 
interior of the mouth like a curtain across it. The 
object of this is entirely owing to the arrangement of 
the stomach of the W., which is so small in comparison 
with his great bulk that his food consists only of the 
smallest of the swimming mollusca,a herring being the 
largest fish he can swallow, To procure his prey he is 
thus obliged to engulf a whole hol in his mouth at 
once, where they become entangled in the fibres of the 
balæna. The water is then strained off, and poured 
through the blowholes, while the animal can pass his 
diminutive prey into the cesophugus as he requires. It 
may be thus seen that the balena serves the purpose 
of a sort of sieve, and separates the food which the W. 
feeds on from the water which he cannot but take in at 
the same time that he seizes his prey. The baleen plates 
are generally from eight to ten feet long, and number 
about 600. The subject of which they are composed is a 
well-known and valuable article of commerce, termed 
whalebone, and the produce from a single W. often sells 
for from between $1,000 and $1,500. The Greenland W. 
is one of the best-known species, and is a native of the 
northern seas. It is about 60 feet in length and 40 
in circumfer- 
ence, and its 
average weight 
has been esti- 
mated to be 
about 500,000 
pounds. The 
back and sides 
arecoveredwith 
fat, of an ex- 
ceedingly unc- 
tuous charac- 
ter,termedblub- 
ber; and so 
oily is this substance, that 100 barrels of blubber will 
produce nearly 96 barrels of oil; so that the refuse 
and waste is but very slight. The whole body of a W. 
of this species, of the full size, will yield from 50 to 60 
puncheons of oil, each puncheon containing 74 gallons: 
the whole value of such a fish is therefore about $5,000. 
The young ones produce about 50 barrels of oil when 
they are onlya year old; but at that time they are par- 
ticularly fat. The female produces her young alive, 
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after a gestation of about nine or ten months, and is 
even more attached than the generality of animals to 
her young, many instances of her being known to sac- 
ritice her life rather than leave them. The Right W. is 
confined to the frigid regions, and is common to the N. 
Atlantic and N. Pacitic; but it is specially hunted by 
American and English whalers about Baffin’s Bay, where 
the veasels arrive about the end of April, and contin- 
ually keep a sharp lookout. B, australis is a species 
confined to the Antarctic regions, and is smaller than 


LE, (Balena 


mysticetus.) 


the Arctic species. The W. fishery is twofold: that of 
the northern seas, in which the common W. is hunted; 
and that of the southern, in which the chief object of pur- 
suit is the Spermaceti W or Cachator. q. v. The pro- 
duce of both these animals, before chemistry hud sup- 
plied the public with substitutes for train oil and 
spermaceti, was of far greater economical importance 
than it is now. But as the materials for artificial light 
and for the lubrication of machinery are now supplied 
from many other sources, and as the whales are be- 
come very scarce from being so constantly hunted, the 
W. fishery bas greatly fallen off within the last few years, 
and may soon be abandoned, See U. S. Census of 1880 
report of fisheries. 

Whale, v.a. [See WALE.] To wale; to weal; to mark 
with stripes, as by a lash. ( Vulgar.) 

Whale’bone, n. See WHALE. 

A commervial term for whalebone. 

Whale’-fishery,». See WHALE 

Whale man, , A man employed in the whale fishery. 

Whaler, n. A person or ship employed in the whale- 
fishery. 

Whaling, a. Pertaining or having reference to the 
taking of whales; as, a whaling voyage. 

=m". The business of taking whales. 

Whale’s Back, an island of New Hampshire, on the 
E. of the entrance to Portsmouth harbor, contains a 
lighthouse 68 ft. high, with two fixed lights, one 10 ft. 
above the other; Lat. 43° 2’ 30” N., Lon. 70° 42“ 45” W. 

Whap, Whop, (dp. ) v.n. To throw one’s self quickly 
or abruptly; to turn suddenly, ( Vulgar.) . 

—. [A. S. hweop, a days A blow; a quick, heavy 

stroke; a lash 3 as w gre whip. ate) 

Wha r, Who r, (hwòp'per,) n. A lie of gi- 
. other words, a lie as broad 
as it is long. (Colloq. and vulgar.) 

Whap’ping, Whop'ping. a. Very large; mon- 
strous; almost incredible; as, a whapping story. (Col- 
loq. and vulgar.) 

Wharf, (or,) n.; pl. Wnanvrs, and frequently 
Waarrs, [A. S. hwarf, hweorf, trom hweorfan, to turn, 
to depart.] A sort of quay on the margins of a dock, 
harbor, river, canal, &c., alongside which ships or barges 
are brought for the purpose of being loaded or lightened; 
or, 8 levelled surface, terrace, or causeway, formed on a 
river or canal bank, or sea-coast, to facilitate the land- 
ing and embarkation of passengers and goods, and pro- 
tected by an artificial frontage or structure of masonry 
or other materials. 

—+v. a. To furnish with a wharf or wharves ; to secure by 
means of a wharf or river-wall of masonry, &c. — To 

lace on, or bring to, a wharf: as, to wharf merchandise, 
harfage, (hworf'aj,) n. Fees or duties paid for the 
privilege of using a wharf for loading or discharging 
goods and other contents of ships’ cargoes, 

Wharf-boat, n. In the U. States, a kind of boat 
moored at the side of a river, &c., and used for a wharf, 
in places where the height of the water is so variable 
that a fixed wharf would be useless. — Bartlett. 

Wharfing, u. Wharfs considered collectively. 

Wharf inger. (ger.) n. One who has charge of a wharf, 

Wharton, in Pennsylvania, a township of Fayette co.: 
pop. abt. 2.000.— A post-township of Potter co., 40 m. 
N.W. of Lock Haven; pop. abt. 500. 

Wharton, in Teras, a B.E. co.; area, 1,080 sq. m. 
Rivers, Colorado and San Bernard; also, Mustang and 
Sandy creeks; pop. abt. 5,000.— A post- village, cap. of 
the above co., 50 m. N. of Matagorda. 

Whar'tonsburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Wyandott 
co., 40 m. 8.W. of Sandusky. 

Whately, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Frank- 
lin co., 89 m. N.W. of Boston. 

What, (at.) pron. [A. S. hwaet, nomin. neut. of hwd 
who] A pronoun used interrogatively in relation to 
things, inanimate objgets, or creatures other than man; 
employed both substantively and adjectively as, what 
did you say? what is that? — Hence, in an ejaculatory 
sense, tantamount to how great; how wonderful ; as, what 
patience! what bravery! Sometimes attached us an 
adverbial prefix to adjectives, as nearly approaching in 
equivalence to how ; as, what a lucky fellow! i. e., how 
lucky a fellow! —also, with a general independent sig- 
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nification, pointing to the singularity or strangeness of 
a person or unng ; as,“ Waat partial Judges are our love 
and hate?” (rgden.)—A compound relative, equivalent, 
iu force and substance, to Hat which; udjectively, tu tue 
cause which; the class or order of thing which; and in- 
frjucutly to the ship on or at which; having application 
also in a corresponding adverbial sense; as, “ WV.at 
time the morn mysterious visions brings.” (Pupe — 
Whatever; what thing soe ;— employed indefi- 
hitely; as, whether it was his wish or his obligation. or 
what it was.—Partly ; in part; — used adverbially, with 
a following proposition, as by or with, and with reitera- 
tion; as, wat with this, whit wilh that, 1 have more 
than I can properly attend to. 

(Nore. In the phrase Ztl you what, what forms an 
elliptical equivalent for how tt is; whut it is, &c-; what 
not is an expression frequently employed as un abbrevi- 
ated clause ending an enumeration of several or sundry 
things or particulars, the verb of which, being either 
the same as that of the principal, or a general word, is 
omitted; as,“ Humbuys, bores, and what nol; —hence, 
the words are commonly understood as having the torce 
of a substantive, equivalent to any thing you please, et- 
celera, &c.— Wiat ho! an ejaculation of hailing or ca 
ing; as, “ What ho] thon genius of the cline, what hol” 
(Dryden, )\— What (f, what will happen or come to pass 
if; as,“ What if L should strike you? ”— What though, 
even supposing or allowing that it be so; us, “ What 
thoug't none live my innocence to tell? I know it.” 
(Dryden. - What's wiat, the real or identical thing; — 
used co.loquially and vulgarly; as, leave him to judge 
for himselt, he knows what's what ) 

Whatever, pron. Being this or that; being of one 
nature or another; being one thing or another; auy- 
thing that may be; all that; the whole that; all partic- 
ulars that; as, iu whatever manner you choose. 

What-not, n. See Eracine. 

Whatsoev’er, a. Whatever. (n.) 

Waheal, (hwl), n. [A. S. Me-, putrefied flesh.] A 
weal; a wale; n mark raised by a stroke, as of a whip. 
Wheat, (Ast,) n. [A. S. kweli; Ger. weitzen.) (Agric.) 
A well-known species of grass (Triticui sativum and 
its varieties), belonging to the geuus Triticum. It is, 
after Indian corn, tue most important of our farm crops. 
It muy be raised on all sorts of soils, but heavy, still 
lands are the most suitable for it. The varieties of 
Wheat are perpetually changing, in consequence of 
Variations of culture, climate, aud soil, those most in use 
being distinguished by different local terms, They may 
be divided into the two great classes of red and white — 
the latter being superior as respects quality and pro- 
duce, and the former ns respects productiveness and 
hardiness. As this grain is frequently cultivated ou 
very inferior soils, and alter very imperfect preparation, 
the produce per acre varies materially in different 
counties and districts. lt is also very liable to injury 
from bad seed time, a wet winter, or a blight during the 
period of its flowering (which last is the most common 
cause of the failure or deticiency of the wheat crops); 80 
that its produce varies as ninch in different seasons on 
the same farms, and under the same management, as it 
does during the same season on different farms. The 
lowest quantity of produce, except where an ubsolute 
deficiency from blight occurs, may, perhaps, be rated ut 
from 10 to 12 bushels an acre, and the highest at from 
48 to 56 or 64 bushels, The mean product tor all the U. 
States is about 24 bushels per acre. The geographical 
range over which wheat can be grown is peculiar. It 
is not produced in tropical climates. Here its place is 
taken by rice. There is a northern limit to its growth, 
beyond which oats can be cultivated. Here, however, 
wheatis not seen, only because there is notsufficient heat 
to ripen it. It is, on the whole, the hurdiest of the 
cereals, and it is said that its quality is always best 
when it grows on that margin beyond which it will not 
ripen at nll. Wheat is the most costly of the cereals. 
The seed sown on any given area is not more than half 
the amount which can be sown of other kinds of corn. 
The crop is scantier, aud as it sends its principal roots 
deeply into the earth, it is more exhausting to the soil; 
but the meal or flour of wheat is better adapted to 
sustain the various vital functions than that of any other 
kind of grain. The products of wheat in the U. States 
has been prodigiously increasing from 100,485,800 bush- 
els in 1850 to 171,183,500 in 1860; 260,146,900 in 1870, 
and 459,479,505 in 1880. The chief wheat-growing 
States in 1880 were: Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, California, Missouri, Wisconsin. 
Pennsylvania, and Kansas. Our exportation during 
the same year, larger than during any previous year 
in the history of the country, was 53,252,795 bushels, 
valued at $10,546,305; and 6,011,419 barrels of flour, 
valued at $35,333,197; total value, $225,879,502. See 

W HEAT-MOTH. 

Wheat-ear, n. (Zum.) The Sazacola enanthe, a 
European bird, about 5% inches loug, belonging to the 
family Sylvicolida, q. v. 

Wheaten, (hwét’'n.) a. [A. S. hiveten.| Made of wheat. 

Wheat iield, in Michigan, a post-township of Ingham 
co.; pop. abt D. 

Wheat fie in New Fork, a township of Niagara co., 
12 m. N. of Buff do; pop. ubt 4,500, 

Wheatfield, in Pennsylvania, n twp. of Indiana co.— 
A twp. of Perry co., G m, E. of Bloomfield; pop. abt. 990. 

Whent'- Hy. „. (20l) See CH A. 

Wheat’-grass, n. (/½¼.) Another name of the Dog’s 
Uungh-gri See TRITICUM. 

Wheatland, in Minis, a twp. of Bureau co.; pop. 


abt. 700.—A twp of Fayette co.; pop. abt. 11.00).— A 


twp. of Macon county.—A twp. of Will county; pop 
abt. 1,500. 
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Wheatland, in Michigan, a post-township of Hillsdale 
co.; pop. wut. 1,500. 

Wueatland, in Minnesota, a post-village and twp. of 
Rice co, abt. 20 m. N. W. of Faroault; pop. abt. 300. 
Waeatland, in New York, a post twp. of Monroe co., 

15 m. W. S. W. of Rochester; pop. abt. 3,300. 
Wheatland, in Jennusylvania, n post-village in the 
SW. part of Mercer co. It contaius 4 blast furnaces, a 
rolLing-mill, and a graduated school. Pup. abt. 500. 
Wheatland, in Wisconsin, a post-villuge aud twp. of 
Kenosha co., 10 m. S. E. of Madison; pop. abt. 1,400. — A 
township of Vernon co.; pop. abt. 1, 100. 
Waheat’-moth, or ANGouMors GRAIN-MOTH, n. (Zodl.) 
The Anacampséis cereulellu, n moth of the Hani Tineidir, 
which expands halfan inch, and is pale cinnamon-brown 
above, with a satin lustre; hind wings lead color; the 
antenne are thread-like, and consist of numerous beaded 
joints, and two tapering feelers are turned over the head. 
It lays from 69 to 90 eggs in clusters of about 20 ona 
single kernel of grain. In 4 to days these eggs produce 
little worm-like caterpillars not thicker than @ hair, 
Each burrows in a single kernel, and devours the mealy 
substance, aud the work of destruction goes on so un- 
seen, that it is only detected by the softness of the grain 
or the loss of its weight. When fully grown, the Angou- 
mois caterpillar is not more than one-filth of an inch 
long, white, with brownish head, six small jointed legs, 
and ten extremely small prop-legs. It goes into the 
chrysalis state withiu the kernel, Before this it has 
guawed a hole nearly through by which to escape when 
it has finished its transformations, The insects of the 
summer brood come to the full larva growth in about 
3 weeks, remain for á time in the chrysalis state, aud in 
autumn they appear in the winged form, and may be 
found in the evening in great numbers laying their eggs 
upon stored grain. ‘The moth-worms of the second broud 
remain in the grain through the winter, change into 
winged moths in the summer, and Jay their eggs on the 
ears of the growing grain.— Tenney. 
Wheaton, Henny, a distinguished American publicist 
and diplomatist, was B. in Rhode Island in 1/55. Ile 
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sponding projections upon the onter rim of the W. 
connected with it, in such a manner as to allow the 
former to communicate their motion by the sliding or 
rubbing of their surfaces upon the surfaces of the teeth 
of the second W. Cig-W. are those in which the teeth 
are made of a different materin] to the W. itself; but 
the cogs are nevertheless of the sume outline jn princi- 
ple as ordinary teeth. See PAvDLE-WHEEL, SPINNING- 
WHEEL, WATER-WHLEEL, &c. 

(Naut.) See STEERING-WHEEL. 

(Pottery.) A round, wooden disc revolving horizon- 
tally at the top of a vertical shaft or spindle, on which 
the clay is shaped by the potter's hand. 

(Pyro.) A revolving fire-work ; us, a Catherine-wheel. 

—An apparatus by which criminals in some countries 
were formerly tortured. — A rolling or revolving body; 
a disc; an orb.— Rotation; compass; revolution. 

Measuring-wheel, ( Mech.) A PEDOMETER, q. v.— Wheel 
and axle, (Meh) Que of the simple mechanical pow- 
ers, or machines, consisting of a wheel having a cylin- 
drical axis passing through its centre, resting on pivots _ 
at its extremities, or supported in gudgeons, and capa- 
ble of revolving. The power is applied to the circnm- 
ference of the wheel, aud the weight or force to be over- 
come to the circumference of the axle; equilibrium takes 
place when the power and weight are to each other in- 
versely as the radii of the circles to which they are ap- 
plied. 

—v. a. To convey on wheels, or in a wheelbarrow; as, to 
wheel a load of bricks. — To whirl; to cause to gyrat 
turn, or revolve ; to put into a rotary motion; as, a bli 
wheels in the nir. 

r. u. To move, as on wheels; to have a rotary motion; 
to turn on an axis, or as on an axis; to move about. — 
To turn; to move round or change direction, as if re 
volving upon a pivot; as, troops wheeling to the left, — 
To fetch a compass; to describe a circuit ; as,“ Wheeling 
down the steep... he flies.” ( Pope.) — To roll forward; 
as, a chair wheeled on castors. 

Wheel’-animalcule,n. (Zl.) See ROTIFERA. 

Wheel’-barometer, n. See BAROMETER. 


studied at Brown University, adopted tne profession of 
the law, and was called to the bar. After a visit to 
Europe he settled at New York, where he became, in 
1515, a judge in the Marine Court, and soon after re- 
porter to the Supreme Court of the United States. In 
addition to his heavy professional duties he found time 
also for much miscellanevus literary labor, contributing 
to several periodical publications, and lecturing before 
several learned societies. Alter being employed for 
some years in the revision of the constitution and laws 
of the State of New York, he was sent, in 1827, as a 
chargé d'affaires to Copenhagen. He held asimilar post 
at Berlin from 1884 to 1837, when he was named minis- 
ter plenipotentiary. In this important position he re- 
mained till 1546, enjoying the highest esteem and confi- 
dence not only of his countrymen, but of the govern- 
ments and statesmen of Europe. Ws great work, The 
Elements of Internatimal Law, appeared in 1836, has 
passed through several editions, aud is generally re- 
garded as an authority. Among his other works are, a 
History of the Law of the Natiims in Europe and Amer- 
tca from the Earliest Times of the Treaty of Washington ; 
Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme 
Court of the U. S,; History of the Northmen, &c. D. 1848. 

Whea’'ton, in Iilincis, a post-villauge of Du Page co., 25 
m. W. of Chicago; pop. abt. 1.000. 

Wheaton, in Wisconsin, a township of Chippewa 
county. 

Wheat'stone, CHARLFS, r. x. s. an eminent English nat- 
ural philosopher, B. at Gloucester, 1802, chiefly known 
as having introduced and given a practical application 
to the electric telegraph in England, and the discov- 
erer of the electro-magnetic alarum. See page 2522. 

Wheedle, (e.) v.a. [A. S. adwelian, to seduce.) 
To beguile; to flutter; to entice by soft words; to coax ; 
to cajole; to get the better of by geutle and soothing 
ways; as, awheedling woman. 

v. . To coax; to flatter; to blarney. 

Wheed ler, n. One who wheedles. 

Wheed'ling, n. Act of flattering, enticing, coaxing, 
or cajoling. 

Wheel, (hwél,) n. [ A. S. hweohl, hiveol.] ( Mech.) A con- 
trivance by means of which the intermittent and limited 
action of the lever is extended tu any distance, and made 
to act continuously and uniformly. Wheels are either 
of the kind known as carriuge- W., friction- M., or toothed- 
W.; including, under the secoud division, bund- W., 
and under the third the various kinds of cog, trundle, 
spur, crown,and bevelled W. Tho efficiency of a carriage- 
W. consists in the length of the lever it offers (or, iu 
other words, upon its diameter); upon the direction in 
which the power is applied to it; and upon the small 
extent of surface producing friction, provided that the 
surface be sufficient to prevent the load from forcing the 

W. iuto the material on which they run. Friction- W. 
are introduced into mill-work for the purpose of facili- 
tating the horizontul or vertical movement of traversing 
beds, of guide-rods, &c.; and the conditions they are re- 
quired to fulfil are, that they should revolve freely on 
their own axles, and present smooth surfaces (able to 
retain a lubricating fluid) to the bodies moving over 
them, or over which they may move. Driving-band- W., 
on the contrary, are fixed on their bearing-shatts, and 
have their surfaces formed in such a manner as To cause 
the bands, or straps, to adhere to them by their mere 
friction upon the asperities, and thus to produce motion 
in the secondary band- W. of the machinery to which 
they are applied by the rotation of the first W. In 
toot'ied- W., a series of projections, or teeth, are formed 
on the outer rim of one W., which work into corre- 
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Wheel’barrow, u. Alight wooden frame-work with 
acavity fur conveying articles, having two shafts or 
handles and one wheel, and rolled or trundled by a sin- 
gle person. 

Wheeled, a. Having wheels; — used in composition; 
as, a four-wheeled drag. 

Wheeler, n. One who, or that which, wheels, turns, 
or gyrates. — A wheel-lorse, or one of those which are 
next the wheels of a carriage; — as opposed to the lead- 
ers, or forward horses. 

Wheeler, in Indiana, u post-village of Porter co., 37 
m. 8.E. of Chicago. 

Wheeler, in New York, a post-township of Steuben 
co., 5 m. N. of Bath; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Wheel'ersburg, in Ohio, a post-village of Scioto co., 
9 m. E. of Portsmouth; pop. abt. 600. 

Wheeling, in Mlinois, a post-village and township of 
Cook co., abt. 25 m. N.W. of Chicago. 

Wheeling, in Minnesota, a township of Rice co., 5 m. 
E. of Faribault; pop. abt. 700, 

Wheeling, in Ohio, a township of Belmont co.; 
(1870) 1,240.—A twp. of Guernsey co.; pop. (1870) 1005. 

Wheeling, in W. Virginia, a city and port of entry, 
cap. of the State and of Ohio co., on the Ohio River, 
92 m. below Pittsburg; Lat. 40° 7’ N., Lon. 80° 42’ W. 
It is one of the most important places on the Ohio, 
which is here crossed by a wire suspension bridge, the 
span of which measures 1,010 ft.; and the towers 153 ft. 
above low-water mark, and 60 ft. above the abutments. 
It is the terminus of the Baltimore and Ohio, the Hemp- 
field, and the Cleveland and Pittsburg railroads, and 
contains numerous iron-foundries, forges, manufacto- 
ries of nails, glassware, woollen, cotton, and silk goods, 

vin leather, steam-engines, &c. Pop. (1880) 30,736, 
heeling Creek, in Pennsylvania, rises by two 
branches, the N. and 8. Forks, in Washington and 
Greene cos., and flowing W. enters the Ohio River at 
Wheeling, W. Virginia. 

Wheel’-house, n. (Naut.) A small house or covered 
apartment on deck which contains the steering-wheel; 
also, one of the puddle-boxes of a steamer. 

Wheel'ing, n. Act of conveying or transporting on 
wheels; especially, the act of conveying materials, as 
earth, stones, &c., on a wheelbarrow.—Convenience for 
transit on wheels; as, the roads are in bad wheeling. — 
A turning, rotary, or circular movement; as, the wheel- 
ing of a column of infantry. 

Whee'lock, in Vermont, a post-township of Caledonia 
co., 29 m. N.E. of Montpelier. 

Wheel’-ore, n. (in.) Same as BouRNGNITE. 

Wheel Purchase, n. A simple contrivance for 
moving a wheeled carriage with increased power. It is 
formed by hooking a drag-rope to the tire of a wheel as 
near the ground as possible, carrying the running end 
up over the tire, and stretching it out so as to forma 
tangent to the wheel; when the rope is hauled on, ths 
carriage udvances. ‘The power gained is in proportion 
to the diameter of the wheel. 

Wheel’-plough, (-plow,) n. (Agric.) A plough with 
a wheel or wheels added to it, for the purpose of regu- 
lating the depth of the furrow, and rendering the im- 

lement more steady to hold. 
heel’-race, n. The place in which a water-wheel 
is fixed. 

Wheel’-shaped, (Cpt, ) a. Havingtheformofawheel. 

(#ot.) Enlarging into a flat border at top, with but 
little tube; as. n wherl-shaped corolla, 

| Wheel’-work, (-wurk,) n. (Mach) A combination 


of Wheels imparting motion to one another 
Wheel’wright, (-rit,) n, One whose occupation is 
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to make wheels and wheeled carriages, especially carts, 
wagons, &c. 

Wheeze, (rer,) r. n. [A. S. hweosan; formed from 
the sound, und allied to whiz.) ‘To breathe bard aud 
with an audible sound, as asthmatic persons, 

Wheez'ing, u. A noisy respiration, produced by ob- 
struction of the air-passages. 

Wheez’y. a. Wheezing; breathing with difficulty and 
with x noisy sound; as, ee lungs. 

Whelk, n. (Zöl.) The common name of the genus 
Buccinum. containing gusteropods which have the shell 
notched in front, or the canal abruptly reflected, There 
are about 1,000 living. and 350 fossil species. They ure 
marine and carnivorous, 

Whelm, (hw°im,) v. a. [A. S. ahwyl fun - a, inten- 
sive, hweelfian, to cover.] To overwhelm; to cover with 
water or by immersion in something that envelops on 
all sides; as, the hi billow. (Guy.)—To over- 
burden; to immerse deeply; as, to whelm one in pain, 

Whelp, (%%% ,) n. [A. S. Me.] A cub; a puppy: 
the young of the canine species, and also of beasts of 
prey; as, a lion's whelps.— A youth; a young man; — 
used in contempt; as, that whelp, that unlicked cub of 
a vulgar breed. 

—v.n. To bring forth whelps, as the females of the 
canine species, and some other beasts of prey. 

v. d To give birth to, as cubs or young; us, a foul mind 
whelps foul ideas. 

When, (/wen,) adv. [A. S. Henn, hwenne ; Ger. wann; 
Lat. quando ; from the pronominal root Ava.) At what 
time; —employed in an interrogative sense; as, wien, 
and where, did you see him? At that time; at or just 
after the moment that ;— used relatively; you may do 
it when and how you like.—Which time; after the time 
that; —elliptically and unanthorizedly employed asa 
substantive; as, on Tuesday last I met him, since when 
I have not seen him. — While; whereas; — used with a 
conjunctional application to introduce an adversative 
clause, and tantamount to though at the same time; as, 
he persisted in marrying her when he might have done 
better. 

Whence, (hwrnz.) adv. [A. S. hwanen.] From what 
place, source, premises, principles, facts, antecedents, 
and the like; how;—in an interrogative sense; as, 
whence come you? whence got you your information ?— 
By what way or means; in general, from which person, 
canse, place, principle, or circumstance ; — in n relative 
sense; as, we have stated whence our knowledge ia 
derived, (Nots All the words of this class, as whence, 
where, whether, & c., are occasionally employed pronom- 

sh and inelegant construction; as, from 
5 allt) 

Whencesoev'er, rel. adv. 
or source soever, 

Whenev’'er, rel. adv. 
ever you like to go. 

Whensoev’er, r7). adj. [when, so, and erer.) When- 
ever; at whatever time; at what time svever. 

Where, (hwair,) adv. [A. S. her.] At or in what 
place; in what position, situation, or circumstances ; — 
employed interrogatively; as, where have you been? — 
At which place or places; at the place in which ;—used 
relatively ; as, the country where I was born.—Whither ; 
te what or which place; — applied both interrogatively 
and relatively; as, where are you going? 

Whereabout’, Whereabouts’, adv. Near what 
or which place; about where; — employed interroga- 
tively and relatively, and generally in the form where- 
abouts ; ns, whereabouts do you reside ? — Concerning or 
having reference to which; as, the thing whereubout we 
are perplexed. (Note. Whereabout, or whereabouts, is 
very frequently used colloquially as a substantive; as, 
I had a difficulty in finding his whereabouts.) 

Whereas, (hw¢ér-az’,) conj. Considering that things 
are so: the thing being so that; since: — employed in 
the introduction of a preamble. 

When in fact or truth; — implying opposition to some- 
thing gone before; or, implying an admission of facts, 
sometimes preceding a different statement or version, 
and sometimes by inferential or consequential issues; 
ns, The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform juice; 
whereas, animals live upon very different sorts of sub- 
stances.” — Arbuthnot. 

Whereat’, adr. At what;—of relative application; 
as, whereat he despaired of success. — At what: — em- 
ployed interrogatively ; as, whereat have you taken 
offence? 

Whereby’. adv. 
applied relatively. 


“ Prevent those evils whereby the souls of men are lost.“ Hooker. 


—By what: — used interrogatively; as, whereby shall I 
know that he is the inan? 

Wherefore, adv. For which reason; — employed 
relatively. š 
*' Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them." — Matt. vil. 20. 

—For what reason; why ;—nsed interrogatively ; as, where- 
fore did you disappoint me? 

herein’, adv. In which: in which thing, time, re- 

spect, circumstance, &c. ; — used relatively; as, Shaks- 
peare was the book wherein I found the passage. — In 
what: — employed interrogatively ; as, wherein has he 
been amerced? 

Whereof, (er-, or her. ar“, adr. Of which; — 
employed relatively; as, a matter whereof you have 
reaped advantage. —Of what: — used indefinitely; as, 
intelligence when and whereof derived. — Of what: — in 
the sense of interrogation: as, whereof was the pie made? 

whereon, 4%. On which; — employed relatively + 
as, the ground whereon we tread. 


From what place, cause, 


At whatever time; as, when- 


By which; by means of which: — 


Wheresoev’er, adv. In what place soever ; in what- 
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ever place, or in any place indefinitely ; — wherever is 
preferably used, 

Whereto, Wihereunto, (-%) ade. To which :— 
employed in u relative sense; as, that age whereto you 
have arrived. — To what; to what end; — used inter- 
rogatively ; as, wherelo this expense? 

Whereupon’, ade. Upon which; following which, 

Wherev’er, adv. At whatever place. 

Wherewith’, Wherewithal, 4dr. With which: 
used in a relative sense; as, the gilts wherewith n per- 
sou is endued, — With what:— employed iuterrogu- 
tively; as, wherewith shall I do it? 

Wherewithal, n. The means wherewith to carry 
out any object. (Collog.) 

Wherry, ( tri.) n. [A corruption of ferry.) A boat 
with bow and stern nearly alike, and both making n 
very large angle with the keel; a tMat-bout; a kind of 
barge; also, a decked fishing-smack.— A kiud of cider 
made from crab-apples. (Prov. Eng.) 

Whet, (hwét,) v.a. (emp. and pp. WHETTED or WHET.) 
LA. S. hwettan ; Ger. ten.] To rub for the purpose of 
sharpening, as an edge-tool ; to sharpen, or give an edge 
to, by attrition; as, to whet a scythe or sword-blade. — 
To excite; to stimulate; to spur; to make Keen, quick, 
sharp, or enger; as, olives wrt the palate tor the de- 
glutition of claret. — To provoke; to enrage; to make 
angry or acrimonious ; as, jealousy iets the worst tvel- 
ings of man’s nature. 

To whet on, or whet forward, to instigate; to Lestir; 
to urge on. 

n. Act of sharpening by attrition or friction. — A thing 
which serves to stimulate and stir the appetite. 

Whether, conj. [A S. hwetire—hwu, und agther, 
either, each. | Which of two alternatives expressed by 
a sentence, or the clause of a sentence; — otten preced- 
ing or; as, whether you feel disposed to go or not. 

Wheth'ering, n. The retentivn of the atter-birth in 
cows, 

Whet'-slate, n. (in.) Same as NOVACULITE. 

Whetstone. n. A smooth flat stone used tor sharpen- 
ing edged instruments by friction; a hone. 

Whetstone, in Ohio, a township of Crawford co.; pop. 
in 1870, 1,490. 

Whet'ter, u. One who, or that which, wets or sharpens. 

Whew, (/wii,) interj. A sound like that of a half- 
formed whistle, expressing amazement, derision, or an- 
tipathy. 

Whewell, WILLIAM, (hew’el.) an English philosopher, 
B. at Lancaster, 1795, was the son of a carpenter, and 
was himself intended for the same trade; but having 
distinguished himself while a scholar of the free gram- 
mar school of Lancaster, the head-master of that estab- 
lishment procured him the means of proceeding to the 
University of Cambridge, where he was nominated, in 
succession, fellow, professor of mineralogy, protessor of 
moral theology, vice-chancellor, and, in 1841, master of 
Trinity College. A man of multifarious knowledge and 
powerfal intellect, he contributed greatly to the ad- 
vaucement of science. His principal works were— His- 
tory of Ure Inductive Sciences ; The Elements of Morality, 
including Polity; and The Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences. A remarkable work upon The Plurality of 
Worlds was likewise attributed to him. D. 1866. 

Whewellite, (G l-i.) n. (in.) A native oxalate 
of lime from Hungary. 

Whey, (/wid,) n. [A. S. Hg.] The watery part or se- 
rum of milk; that portion which remains after making 
curds, chiefly consisting of water holding between 3 or 
4 per cent. of sugar of milk in solution. As a diluent 
aud beverage, both in sickness and in health, whey 
forins one of the best and most wholesome drinks that 
can be taken. 

Which, pron. [A S. ħhwylc; Goth. hvilriks — hwa, who, 
what, and liks, like.] A relative, employed generally 
in a substantive sense, but sometimes adjectively, in all 
numbers and genders, with respect to things, exclud- 
ing persons; as, that which you have done. — An in- 
terrogative, of both substantive and adjective appli- 
cation, in the asking for an individual person or thing 
among a series of such, being more expressive than who 
or what, — in this use conveyiug the sense of who, or 
what one of a number, species, sort, &c.; as, which is the 
man? which is the house ?—That which; those which ;— 
a componnd relative; as, you may take which you like. 

Whichev’er, Whichsoev'er, pron. Which; 
whether one or the other; as, whichever way looked at, 
it comes to the same thing. 

Whiff, (wif) n. [W. chi, a whiff or puff, a hiss; 
formed from the sound.] A puff; a sudden expnlsion of 
air from the mouth; a slight gust of air; as, a whiff of 
tobacco-smoke. — View or look, (Prov. Eng.) 

—v.a. To puff; to throw out in whiffs or slight gusts; 
to consume in whiffs ; as, to whiff a cigarette.—To blow 
away ; to carry off by a puff. 

—v. n. To puff; to smoke, 

Whiffing, n. Act of one who, or that which, whiffs.— 
A mode of hand-line fishing for mackerel, pollack, and 
the like. — Simmonds. 

Whiffie, (% / ,) v. n. A. S. waeflan.] To abandon 
one set of opinions suddenly and groundlessly for an- 
other; to be fickle and unsteady in mind or actions; to 
prevaricate ; to use evasions; to start, shift, and turn; 
as, a 7% Ming politician ; a whiffling breeze. 

Whif'fler, un. A smoker of tobacco.— Hence, a person 
of no consequence; atrifler; an idler; à dungler; as, a| 
10% filer in n laced cont.— Swift, 

Whif fler. n [A. S. wxjire.) One who whiffles, or 
frequently changes his opinion or course; a prevari- 
cator; one Who uses shifts or evasions in argument; one 


of n slippery turn of mind. — Formerly, a fifer going 
l 


before a public procession. 
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Whif’fle-tree, Whip’ple-tree, n. The bar to 
Which the traces of a cartilage are attached, 

Whif' fling, n. Prevarication: evasiva. 

Whig, (Awiyg.) n. |Etymol. doubttul; probably from 
Scot. whig; A. S. whwg, whey, a mixed drink, composed 
of water and sour milk, which the Scots Covenanters 
drank in their wanderings; or, from the initial letters 
of the motto “ We hope in God,” assumed by a politi- 
cal party in Scotland, 1648, opposed to the court faction.) 
(Eng. Hist.) The designation of a well-known political 
purty, first assumed by that body of public men who 
brought about the Revolution of 1688, and the estab- 
lishment of William III. on the English throne. Since 
that time the name has been borne by successive gen- 
erations of men of liberal political principles, in con- 
tradistinction to Tory, q. v. 

(Amer, Hist.) An upholder of American liberties 
during the revolutionary war; — opposed to royalist, 
loyalist, and tory. — Again, one of u political party in 
the U. States, Nourishing 1829-1853; — opposed to the 
so-called democrats of that period. Henry Clay (q v.) 
was fur a long time the recognized leader of the Whigs. 

—a, Pertaining or relating to the Whigs; composed of 
Whigs; Whiggish ; as, a Whig udministration; the Whig 

arty. 


| Whig gery, Whiggism, (-gizm,)n. The principles 


of the Whigs. 

While, (%,, n. [A. S. hwile.] Time; space of time, 
or continued duration; as, one while I thought him a 
good fellow. 

Worth while, worth the time and pains; hence, worth 
the exponse; as, it is pot worth while wrangling about 
such a trifle. 

—adv. During the time that; at the same time that; as 
long ns; — write me while you are away.—Hence, in 
which case; though; under such circumstances. 

—v.a. To spend to little use or advantage, as time; to 
cause to pass away without irksomeness; — geuerally 
before away ; as, to while away an hour or two. 

Whim, (% n,) n. [Ice] Amm, a quick motion; W. 
churiniaw, to move round briskly.) A sudden and light 
turn of the fancy; an irregular and evanescent desire; 
a freak; a fancy; a humor; a capricious notion; as, an 
idle whim, 

(Mining.) A large capstan or machine used for rais- 
ing ores, &c., worked by horses, steam, or water; — 
called also whim-gin and whimsey. 

—r. n. To be whimsical, capricious, or fanciful; to be 
subject to whims, 

Whim'brel, n. (Zoöl.) The Numenius phaeopus, a 
species of European bird, family Scolopacidæ, closely 
allied to the curlew, bnt considerably smaller in size, 
being not above 18 inches long. 

Whim ling, n. One given to whims; a weak, childish 
person, 

Whim'my, a. Full of whims; fanciful ; humorsome. 

Whiim' per. r. n. A. S. geomerian.) To snivel; to 
express grief with a low, whining, broken voice; as, a 
whimpering child. 

—v.a, To utter in a low, whining, broken tone of voice, 

Whim’perer, n. One who whimpers, whines, or 
snivels. 

Whim'pering, u. Act of whining; a low muttering 
cry of lamentation. 

Whimple, (him pl.) v.a. Same as WIMPLE, the pre- 
ferable spelling. 

Whimsey, (/iwim’zj,) n. A whim; a freak; a humor; 
a capric. us notion. 

(Mining.) See Wam. 

Whim’ -shaft, n. ( M.n.) The shaft by which the staff 
is drawn out of the mine by the horse or steam whim. 
Whimsical, (um- u.) a. Full of whims; freak- 
ish; capricious; fanciful; having odd notions; as, a 
whimsical man. — Hence, fantastic: odd; curious; sin- 

gular; as, a whimsical piece of carving. 

Whimsicality, Whim'sicalness, u. State or 
quality of being whimsical. 

Whim’'sically, adv. Ina whimsical manner. 

Whim’'wham, u. [From im reduplicated.) A gim- 
crack ; a trifle; an article of bric-a-brac ; any curious or 
whimsical thing. — A whim or whimsey; a caprice; a 
hnmorsome trick. . 

Whin, n. (Bot) See ULEX. 

Whin'chat, n. (Zul.) A species of Stonechat ( Sari- 
cola rubetra), distinguished from other birds of the same 
genns by its small size. See STONECHAT. 

Whine, ('voin )v.n. [A. S. cwanian.) To express grief, 
whether ral or affected, by a plaintive drawling cry; 
to moan with a puerile noise; to murmur meanly; to 
whimper; to snivel; as, to speak with a whining accent, 

—v.a. To complain of in «a drawling and undignified 
way ; as, to whine at a grievance. 

—n. A drawling plaintive tone of voice meant to express 
grief, whether real or assumed; the nasal puerile utter- 
ance of mean or unmanly complaint; as, the sniffling 
whine of a psalm-singing runter. 

Whin’er, n. One who whines. 

Whin'ny, v.n. [Lat. hinnio, from the root of whine.] 
To neigh; to utter the sound of a horse; to hinny. 

—n. A gentle neigh uttered by a horse. 

Whin'ny, a. Abonnding in whins. 

Whin’ock, n. [From Scot. quhene, a small number.) 
The smallest pig of a litter. (Local Amer.) 

Whin’-stone, n. (Geol.) See TRAP. 

Whip, (hwip,) v. a. (imp. and pp. WHIPPED, (hwipt.) To 
strike witha lash, thong, or sweeping cord, or with any- 
thing tough and flexible; to switch: to beat: as, to whip 
a horse. — To cause to rotate by lashing with a cord or 
thong; as, to whip a top. To flog; to punish with beat- 
ing ; to correct with laxhes ; as, to whip a boy, to whipa 
hardened criminal. — To lash, as with banter, sarcasm, 
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scornful words, &c.; as, he is one easily whipped by ridi- 
cule.— To strike; to thrash; to beat out by belaboring: 
as, to whip grain. — Te lorm inte gathers by overcasting 
a rolled edge and drawing up the thread; to baste; aa, 
to wipa muslin trill.— lo beat iuto a froth; as, to whip 
egw”, or cream, 

= To wrap or inwrap; to overlay, as a rope, cord, &c., witli 
other cords lashed round and round it; — frequently] parrow channels, turn npon a centre aud assünie ñ spiral 
with about, around, over ; na, to whip a tish-hook.—To| form, giving rise tw eddies or W. The most celebrated 
jerk; to snatch; to take, wove, or lift by a sudden or = Š 7 
impetuous movement; —with (nto, out, up, &c.; as, he = 
whipped up his hut, aud uway he went; to whip oul n 
revolver. 

(Naut.) To hoist a purchase by means of a whip; to 
secure the end of from uotwisting by overcasting it with 
yarn,— Totten. 

To whip a stream, in fly-fishing, to angle along its 
course by throwing the fly and hook over and into the 
water at frequent intervals; as, to whip a stream for 
trout. 

To whip in, to bring into a collected body, as hounds 
in a fox-hunt; — hence, to bring together, or keep from 
scattering, as members of a legisiative body, political 
party, &c ; as, to whip in for a division of the house. 

š ees the cat, to practise extreme stioginess, (Prov. 
ura 

Whip, v.n. To move nimbly; to start suddenly and 
run; or, to turn and run; as, a boy whips up a tree; be 
whi, round the corner, ont of sight, 

=n. [A.8. hweop; W. chwip, a sudden turn or start.] An 
instrument for flagellation or correction, or for driving 
horses, &c., consisting of two parts — the lash, or strik- 
ing t, usually formed of plaited leather; and the! 
ha commonly made of whalebone or elastic wood ; 
— as, s riding- or hunting-whtp; a 8 A 
coachman; one who drives a carringe; as, Sir Henry 


toy to spin round on a pivot after the manner of a top; 
a teetotum, 
(Zul.) See GYRINIDÆ. 
—a. Fickle; giddy; tucoustant; capricious; mutable; as, 
whirigng humors. 
Whirl pool, n. (Mior) When two opposite currents 
of almost equal force meet, they sometimes, especially in 


s = 
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W. are the Kuripus, near the island of KEulosa,in the 
Grecian Archipelago; Charybdis, in Italy, on the Strait 
of Messina; and the Maelstrom, off the const of Norway. 

Whirlwind, n. (Meteor.) A revolving column or 
mass of air, supposed with most probability to be pro- 
duced by the meeting of two currents of air blowing in 
Spo directions, It is analogous to the whirlpool, | 

hen the opposite currents have the same velocity, the 
circulation will be maintained at the same spot; bat if 
the motion of one of them is more rapid than that of 
the other, it will transport the whirling motion with its 
excess of celerity, and a progressive and rotatory motion 
are thus maintained at the same time, Whirlwinds 
generally occur in summer, and are most violent in 
tropical countries, where they frequently produce most 
deatractive effects. 

Whisk, (hwist,) n. [Icel. risk; Ger. and Du. wisch, a 
wisp.) Act of whisking; n quick violent motion, as of 
wind.— A amall bunch or wisp of grasa, straw, hair, or 
the like, used for a brush; — hence, a brush or small 
besom, — A bundle of peeled twigs used by cooks, for 
rapidly agitating or whisking certain articles, as oream, 
egys, Kc. -A kind of tippet, forming purt of female dress. 
— A kind of plane used by coopers, 

—v.a. ‘To sweep, brush, or agitate with a light, quick 
motion; aa, to whisk the dust from a piece of furniture. 
—To sweep along; to move nimbly over the ground ; 
as, she whisked out of the room in a hoff. 

—r.n. To move with speed and agility. 

Whisk’er, n. The person who, or the thing which 
whisks, or moves with a rapid, sweeping motion.—That 
portion of the human beard which grows upon the sides 
of the face (generally in the plural) ;—as distinguished 
from the moustache, imperial, goatee, and beard proper. 
— Hence, the bristly halts on the upper lip of a cat. 

Whisk'ered, a. Furnished with whiskers. 
discipline among the supporters of the government or Whisk’et, n. A wickor-basket in which provender is 
opposition, and urges theirattendance in the event ofany} served to cattle. 
question of importance being likely to come under die- Whiskey. Whis‘ky, n. 
cussion, and the house divided thereupon; one who) Usquesavea,g. v.] An ardent spirit distilled from bar- 
compels to obedience or order; one who subjects to the] ley, corn, wheat, rye, molusses, Ac. It is the cheapest 

rinciples or measures of n party. and most common form of intoxicating liquor made in 
whip per-snap'per, n. A mean-looking, dimina-| the U. States, where ite production is very The 
tive, cuntemptible person. (Colloq.) W of Pennsylvania and Kentucky, and the better quali- 

Whip'ple-tree. n. Same as WarrrLe-treg, q. v. ties of that manufactured in N. York, are largely distilled 

Whippoorwill, n. (ZQ) See Goar-sucker. from rye; most of that produced in Ohio, Indiana, Ii- 

Whip’-saw, n. A frame-saw for cutting through tim-| nois, Missouri, &c., is from Indian corn, which contains a 
ber lengthwise, and generally worked by two persons. large quantity of fusel-oil, The best quality of rye W. 

Whip-shn aa. (B4.) Same as FLAORLLIFORM. from Pennsylvania, known as Ao: ahela, and from 

Whip’-staff, n (Naut) An old name for Tiar, q. v.“ Bourbon co. Ky., brings a high price. In England the 

Whip'-stalk, Whip'-stock, p... n. W. is distilled from barley. 

The rod, staff, stock, or handle, to wi a whip-lash |—A kind of light one-horse chaise; — sometimes called 
is fastened. tim-whiskey. 

Whip'ster, n. An agile little fellow. Whis' key Run, in /ndiana, a township of Crawford 

Whip -stitch, (iA. un. A contemptnons nickname | co. 
for w tailor. — Anything hastily or slovenly put together Whisper. v.n, [A. S. hwisprian; Ger. wispern.) To 

Whipt, imp. and pp. of wair, for whipped. speak softlyin the ear; to utter words in a murmuring 

Whir, (/noér,) v. n. [Formed from the sound.] To or slightly sibilant tone of voice; to speak under the 
whirl round with noise; to whiz; to hurry away; to breath; to articulate words with w low, hissing sound; 
fly off with such a noise as is made by a or| as, whispered confidences. — To make a low, sibilant 
woodoock when it springs from the ground. noise or sound; as, whispering trees. — To speak suspi- 

—a. A buzzing or whizzing sound produced by the rapid ciously or with timorous circumspection. — To under- 
or whirling motion of anything: as, the whir of a ptur-| mine ; todevise mischief privily ; to practise underhand 
migan: the whir of a spinning-jenny. treachery ; — preceding against. 

Whirl. (wert) va. |AS. hwyrfan, huber fun, to tnrn| “AN that hate me whisper together againat me," —Pralma xii. 7. 
round quickly.) To turn round rapidly, or with velocity ;|/—p. a. To speak in the ear of io a low, murmuring tone ; 
to cause to rotate with swift motion; as, to whirl» top| to address under the breath; as, to whi a secret, — 
round — To snatch ; to move quickly with a rotary mo-| To address in n low voice; as, they might buzz and whis- 
tion; as, whirled up by wheels. per itone to another, 

—r.n. To gyrate; to be turned round rapidly; to revolve -n. A low, soft, sibilant voice, spoken in the ear; a sibi- 
or rotate with velocity ; as, whirling wheels. — To move] lant or faint utterance; as, it was told him in a whisper. 
hastily; aa, to be whirled awny, — A cautious ur timorvously circumspect speech or ad- 

—n. [Dan hoirvel ; Ger. wirbel.) A turning with rapidity! dress. 
or velocity; rapid rotation or circumvolution; quick Whisperer. n. One who whispers.—A tattler; a 
gyration ; aa, the whirl of a top. — Anything that moves! busybody; a teller of secrets ;— hence, a backbiter; a 
or is turned with velocity, particularly on an axis or secret slanderer or mischief maker, 
pivot, or ws if on an axis or pivot; as, the whirlof a Whispering, n. Act of speaking in the ear with a 
waltz, — In rope-making, the revolving hooked spindle) low sibilant voice; also, the telling of tales, and exciting 
of n twisting machine. of suspicions; — hence. back biting ; slandering in secret, 

(Bot and Conch.) Same as WHORL, q. r. Whis'peringly, %. In n low sibilant voice. 

Whirl'-about.n. A whirliziz; a teetotam. Whist, (/wist.) a. [Hist and hush are the same word, 

Woairl-bone,. a, The patella or knee-pan. with w little variation in sound.] Silent; mute; still; 

Whirler, n. Ube person who, or thing which, whirls,| speechless: not making any sound or noise; as the 

Whirligig, n. [From whirl aud gig.) A chudreus wind is whist. 1 


Peyton was the best whip of bis day. — One who collects 
the members of a party together; as, a “kasupi | 


ag) ty abbreviation of whipper-m, q. v. 

(Mach.) One of the four sail-arms of n wind-mill; also, 
the length of snch arm reckoned from the shaft. 
—" A small single tackle used for hoisting light 

a. 
Whip and spur, post-haste; with express speed; as, 
to ride whip and spur. 

Whip’-cord, n. Cord of which the end of whip-lashes 
are made. : 

Whip’-graft, v.a. Bee Grarrina. 

Whip’-hand, n. The hand that holda the whip in driv- 
ing ;— hence, advantuge: superiority of position; aa, a 
wife has the whip-hand of w husband who is uxorious. 

Whiplash, a. The lash, thong, or striking part of a 
whip, usually of twisted cords, leather, or ruw- hide. 

Whippany, or Wuir’roxona, in New Jersey. a post- 
vill. of Morris co., 52 m. N.E. of Trenton; pop. abt. 1,100. 

Whip per, n. One who whips or flagellates; particu- 
lariy, one who inflicts the legal penalty of the lash. — 
One who raises coal with a tackle from a ship's hold; a 


coal-whipper. 
(Spiomng.) A simple kind of willy. 
Whip’per-in, n. [n fox-hunting, one who keeps the 
hounds from wandering, and whips them in, if necessary. 
to the line of scent. (Eng.)— who enforces party 


(Of same etymology as 


—. 
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—interj. Hush! be silent! peace | properly the impera- 
tive action of the verb, 

(Games.) [So called from whist, bz silent, as requiring 
close attention.) A game nt cards played by four per 
sons, in a double combination, two of them being part- 
ners against a partnership of the other two, A tall pack 
of filty-two cards is used, and they rank in their natural 
order, except that the ace of each suit, instead of being 
the lowest, is made the bighest. The curds are dealt 
round, thirteen to each player, the Lest or bottum one, 
belonging to the dealer, being turned up or shown; the 
snit to which this belongs is called the trump suit, and 
takes precedence of all the others, — The player to the 
left of the dealer then plays a card, to which the other 
players in succession mnst follow suit, i e. play cards 
of the same suit, if they have them. These tour cards 
constitute ú trick, which is won by the person who playa 
the highest card, and is picked up by the winner or his 
partner. The winner of this then /eads, or commences, 
a new trick, and so on till the whole thirteen are pla: 

—W hen a player cannot follow suit, í, e. bas no of 
the snit left, he may either play a trump which wins the 
trick by the precedence of the suit, or may discard a 
card of some other suit.— The score is made in two ways, 
Ly trics and honors.— The partners who, together, gain 
the majority of tricks in the band, score one for every 
trick made above six.— The ace, king, queen, and knave 
of the trump suit ure called honors, and score one each 
for whoever holds them. Thus, a hold 
two between them, the other pa ip also holding 
two, — cancel each other, and no one scores. If one 
partnership hold three honors, and the other one, the 
former score the difference — two, and are said to count 
two by honors. 1f all four honors are in the hands of one 
n they count four by honors.— The points 
thus scored by tricks and honors are called game 
In the old-fashioned or long whist, ten of these make a 
game; in the modern or short whist, the number has 
been reduced to five. — Two pa won by the same 
party, constitute a rubber, and the games have different 
values, depending on the state of the score of the losing 
peak These detalls, as well as other laws affecting the 
conduct of the game, may be found in books on the sub- 
ject.—Although, as will be seen, the construction of the 
game is so exceedingly simple that a child may learn it 
in an hour, yet the option which each player has as to 
the card he shall play, leaves so much scope for volan- 
tary action as to give whist an exceedingly high char- 
acter in an intellectual point of view. 4 good player 
must, in the first place, be master of a somewhat recon- 
dite and elaborate system of play, which has been de 
duced by a long series of observations and reasopings as 
the best to be followed; he must then observe and re- 
member very carefully the cards played, which furnish 
the data on which he proceeds ; from these data he must 
next draw rapid inferences, as to the distribution in the 
various hands of the cards yet unseen: and finally he 
must act on the whole of the information thus gained, 
with judgment and skill, for which there is the widest 
pss scope. To do all this well requires not only v 
igh mental and intellectual power, but considerable 
study and long practice. Hence this fine game bas 
always commanded the attention of men of the first 
order of mind. 
Whistle. 1 [A.8. Awistlan ; Swed hwissla ; 
Lat. fistula, a whistle.) To emit a kind of m 
sound, by pressing or drawing the breath throngh a 
small orifice formed by a contraction of the lips; as, 
“ He whistled us he went for want of thought.” (Dry 
den.) — To make a shrill, acute sound with a small wind 
instrument resembling a fife. — To sound sbrill, or like 
a pipe or fife; as, the wild winds whistle. 


—v.a. To form, intonate, or modulate by whistling; as, 


to whistle a tune.— To call by whistling or a whistle; 

as, to whistle a u wh originally, in hawk- 

ing, to allow to by a whistle; — hence, to let 

loose; to discard, 
A. S. hwistle.) A shrill, acute sound made by ex- 

ling or drawing the breath throngh the orifice made 

y a contraction of the lips, or through a wind-instra- 
ment which, blown through, yields a like sound; as, 
the whistle of a boatman’s 1. e. a small pipe used by 
a boatman to summon the sailor» to their duty; the 
shrill note of a bird; as, the whistle of a blackbird; the 
shrill sound made by the passage of winds among trees 
or through crevices, &c.; as, the gale'a rising whistle; 
also, the sharp, piercing sound occasioned by the escape 
of steam or gas through a particular vent, and fre- 
quently nsed as a signal; as, the whistle of a railroad- 
train,— An instrument producing. when blown thron; 
with the breath, a sound resembling that made by the 
28 of breath throngh the contracted or compressed 
ips; as, a steam whisile, a rtsman’s whistle.— The 

mouth, as the organ enga; in whistling; us, to wet 
the whistle. ( Vulgar.) ; 

Whistler, (hwirlér,) n. One who whistles; also, that 
which produces a whistling sound. 

(Zu.) A familiar name given to the green plover, 
Whis'tler, in Alabama, n post-village of Mobile co, 
Whis'tlingly, adv. Sbrilly; ina whistling manner, 
Whit, (%% .) n. [A. S. wuht, ñ creature, animal, thing.) 

A jot; a bit; an iota; a little; the smallest part or par- 
ticle imaginable ;— employed adverbially, and gen- 
erally in a sentence expressing negation; as, he is not 
n whil better than the other. 

Whilt’by, a seaport and market-town of England, in the 
North iding of Yorkshire. on the river Esk, which 
forms the harbor, and is crossed by n swing iron bridge, 
16 m. from Searborough, It bas dock-yards for the 
building of ships, and commoadious dry docks, Jet is col- 
lected here. Manuf. Sail-cloth and cordage. Pop. 12,05) 
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Whitby, in Virginia, a village of Mecklenburg co., abt. 
60 m. SCW. of Petersburg. 
White, (it.) a. (comp, WHITER; superl, WHITEST.) 


(A. S. kwit, hwite.) Bright; being withont color, or, in 


& popular sense, being of the colur of pure snow, or of 
light: not tinted with any of the proper colors or their 
compounds; not dark; as, u while skin, a white hat. — 
Pale; destitute of color in the cheeks, or of the tinge 
of blood color; pallid; ns, she was while with fear; he 
turned white with rage. — Hence, pure; clean; free 
from spot, stain, or blemish; presenting the hue of 
iinmaculateness ; as, * No whiter page than Addison's 
remains.” ( Pope.) — Gray or colorless from the effect 
of age, disease, or sorrow; as, the white hair of venera- 
ble years. — Sanctitied; puritied from sin and grossness ; 
as, a white sonl — Indicating exemption froin debasing 
or disturbing influences; hence, happy; fortunate; pros- 
perous; favorable ; ns, a while day in one's calendar of life. 
=n. The color of pure suow; a negative color, whose 
opposite is black, produced by the combination of all 
the prismatic colors mixed in the same proportions as 
they exist in the solar rays; white : absence of all 


stain or superficial obscurity; as, a person dressed in 
tohite.—That which reflects to the sight the rays of light 
unseparated, — Specifically, the centre of an archery 
butt, or other mark, at which a missile is aimed and 
sent; as, her arrow bit the wite. — Ono of the white or 
Cancnsian race of mankind. 

White of a seed. (Hut.) Same as ALBUMEN, g. v. 

White of an egg. Sve ALBUMEN, — While of the eye. 
(Anat.) That part of the eyeball which surroundsthe iris, 

—v.a. To whiten; to make white; to whitewash; as, 
whited sepulclires. 

White, in Arkansas, a N E. central county; area, 1,050 
square miles. Aivers. White, Little Red River, and 
Bayou des Arc. Surface, diversified. Soil, generally 
fertile. Cap. Searcy. —A township of Newton cu.—A 
township of Polk co. 

White, in Georgia, a N. co.; arra, 200 sq.m. Rivers. 
Chattahoochee and Chestatee. Surface, mountainous in 
the N., elsewhere undulating; soil, generally fertile. 
Cup. Cleveland, 

White, in Ilinois, a S.F. co., bordering on Indiana; 
area, 500 sq. m. Rivers. Wabash, Little Wabash, and 
Skillet Fork. Surface, level; soil, productive. Cup. 
Carmi. 

White, in Indiana, a N.W. co.: area, 500 zq. m. It is 
drained by Tippecanoe River. Surface, undulating ; soil, 
fertiie. Cap. Monticello, 

W hite, in the State of Missouri, a township of Benton 
county. 

White, in Pennsylrania, a township of Cambria co. ; 

p. abt. 1,000.—A twp. of Indiana co. 
hite, in Tennessees, an E. central co.; area, 445 sq. m. 
Rivers. The Caney Fork of Cumberland River, and 
Falling Water Creek. Surface, undulating ; soil, fertile. 
Cap. Sparta. 

White Ant, n. (Zu.) See TERMITIDÆ. 

White Arsenic, n. (Min.) Oxide of arsenic, or arse- 
nious acid. 

White'-bait, n. (Zòl.) The name of a small and 
delicate fish of the genus Clupea (C. alba), highly es- 
teemed by epicures, 

White Bear, in Minnesota, a post-township of Ramsey 
ch.; pop. abt. 400. 

White’-blaze, n. Same as WHITE-PACE, q. v. 

White'boy, n. One of a secret band of levellers or 
insurgents who created alarm in the S. of Ireland, during 
the close of the lust, and the beginning of the present, 
century; — 80 named from the color of their garments; 
otherwise called Prep-o'-day Brys. 

White Brethren, n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of the 
15th century, whose members were arrayed in white, 
and carried around large crucifixes from which a bloody 
sweat appeared to issue, The W B. originated in the 
Italian Alps, and were headed bya priest who gave him- 
self for the prophet Elias, aud claimed that it was his 
mission to announce the speedy destruction of the world 
by an earthquake. He entered Genoa at the head of 
6,000 followers, but his success was soon stopped by the 
discovery of the imposture. Boniface IX. put an end 
to the movement of the sect, by ordering the leader to 
be apprehended and burned, 149. 

White Brant, u. (Z¿I) See ANSERINA. 

White Campion, n. ( Bol.) Bee SilEXx. 

White Cedar, n. (Bot) See Cupressus, 

White’clay Creek, in Penna., rises in Chester co, and 
joins Christiana Creek 6 m. W. of Wilmington, Del. 

White Cloud, in /owa,a post-village and township of 
Mills co., abt. 14 m. E.S E. of Glenwoed. 

White Cloud, in Kansas, a post-village of Doniphan 
county, on the Missouri River, 35 miles above St. 
Joseph 

White Clover, a. (Bst.) See TRIFOLIUM. 

White Copper, n. (Ciem.) Same as Gen Man RILVER. 

White Copperas, u. ( Min.) Sume as Cou IMBITE, Q r. 

White Creek,in N. Yor), post-vill. and twp. of Wash- 
ington co., 33 m. N. N. E of Albany. 

White Creek, in Wisconsin, a township of Adams 
co. 

White Crops, n. pl. (Agric.) Grain and seed crops, 
as distinguished from green crops, or those cultivated 
for their roots or herbage, — Simmonds. 

White'deer, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Lycom- 
ing co., 78 m. N. of Harrisburg.—A post-township of 

Union co.; pop, abt. 2,000, 

White Earth River, in Dakota, risea in British 
America, and flows into the Missouri River, abt. Lat. 45° 
N. Lon. 1039 10’ W., after a R E. course of abt. 200 m. 


| White Leaf, n. 


White Eyes, in the State of Ohio, a twp. of Coshocton 


county. 
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White’-face, White’-blaze, n. A white mark, or 
blaze, on the forehead of a horse. 

White film, n. Among sheep, an eye-disease pro- 
ductive of blindness, 

Whitefield, George, the founder of the Calvinistic 
Methodists, B. at Gloucester, England, where his father 
kept the Bell Inn. While at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
he joined the Wesleys and their associates, and on be 
ing ordained deacon, he soon became a popular prene 
In 1738 he went to the American settlement of Georgia, 
where his conduct gave great sutistaction to the colo- 
nists, and he returned to England to procure subscrip- 
tions for building an orphan house in the sett 
On obtaining priest's orders, aud repairing to London, 
the churches in which he preached were incapable of 
holding the assembled crowds; he therefure adopted 
the plan of preaching in the open air, which he did to 
vast assemblages of people, who came from all parts to 
hear him. In 1739 he set out on another visit to Amer- 
ica, aud made a tour through several of the provinces, 
where he preached to immense audiences, and returned 
to England in 1741. About this time, the difference of 
view between Whiteficld and Wesley respecting the 
doctrine of election appeared, and it led to their sepa- 
ration without utterly destroying their friendship. lú 
1748 Whitefield was introduced to the celebrated 
Countess of Huntingdon, and was appointed ler chap- 
lain. Like his friend Wesley he married a widow, und 
his married life is said to have been unhappy. After 
Visiting many parts of Englind, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and displaying a degree of intrepidity and zeal 
that overcame all difficulties, he made a seventh voyage 
to America, and died at Newburyport, Muss., 1770. The 
journeys and voyages of this indetatigable minister 
amount to a number almost incredible, He has stated 
in his memorandum book, that “from the time of his 


.| White Money, n. 


Whiten, (tu,) v. a. 


ordination to a period embracing 34 years, he preached 
upwards of 18,000 sermons, crossed the Atlantic 7 times, 
elled thousands of miles both in Britain and Amer- 
aud when his strength was failing, he put him- 
on what he termed “short allowance,” viz., preach- 
ing only once in every day of the week, and three times 
on the Sabbath. Whitefield was no common preacher. 
Parties of the most opposite character and principles, 
such as Franklin, Hume, and John Newton, have united 
in bearing testimony to the beauty and effectiveness 
of Whitetield’s pulpit oratory. 

Whitefield, in /lineis, a township of Marshall co., 
abt.7 m. N. of Lacon, 

Whitetield, in Maine, a village and township of Lin- 
coln co., 12 m. S. E. of Augusta. 

Whitefield, in New Hampshire, a post-township of 
Coos co., 88 m. N. of Concord. 

White’-fish, n. (ZL) 
ide (Coregonus albus), which inhabits the lakes and 
large rivers of N. America. 
long, bluish-gray above and white below. 

White’-foot, n. 
foot, between the coffin and the fetlock. 


White Oak, n. 
A fish of the family Salmon-| White Oak, in Arkansas, a township of Franklin co.; 
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White’-limed, a. Whitewashed with lime. 

White’-livered, a. Having a pallid look; feeble ;— 
hence, cowardly ; craven; dastardly; as, a white-livered 
traitor, 

White Marsh, in Pennsy/rania, a post-township of 
Montgomery co., 6m S.E. of Norristown; pop. abt. 3,800. 

White’-meat, u. Spoon-meat.—Youngor delicate flesh 
or food, as veal, poultry, rabbits, and the like, Simmonds, 

Com made of silver or nickel, or 
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n compound of beth. 
White Mulberry, n. (Bot.) See Monaces. 
White Mo a mountain-chain of New Eng- 

land, U. S. „r. as un outlier of the Appalachian 

Range, commences at the headwaters of the Aroostook 

River, in Maine, where its first summit is Mount 

Katahdin, and extends in a broad platenu, from 1,600 to 

1,500 teet high, W. by 8. nearly across New Hampshire, 

Where it has 20 bold peaks, with deep, narrow gorges, 

wild valleys, beautiful likes, lofty cascades and tor- 

rents, forming the “Switzerland of America,” and a 

favorite resort of summer tourists, Mount Washington, 

the highest summit in New England, 6,285 feet, has a 

Tail- and carriage-road and a small hotel on its summit; 

Mount Pleasant, the second of the group, is 4,712 fee 

the lesser are named Franklin, Monroe, Jefferson, 

Adams, Madison, In the Franconia group are Lafay- 

ette, 5,500 feet, and Moogehillock, 4,636. These moun- 

tins furnish the chief sources of the Connecticut, Mer- 

Timack, and Androscoggin rivers. The rocks are an- 

cient metamorphic, with naked granite and gneiss. The 

Ammonnoosuck River falls 5,000 feet in 30 m., the An- 

droscoggin 200 in a m. Five narrow and precipitous 

notches seem to have been reut in the mountains, and 
give passage to as many rivers. See SUPPLEMENT. 
To make white; to bleach; to 
blanch; as, to whiten linen, 
grow, turn, or become white; as, the face whitens 
with fear; spring vegetation whitens with blossoins. 
Whitener, n. One who, or that which, bleaches or 
blanches. 


White’ness, n. State or quality of being white; white 


hue or color, or absence of any darkness or obscurity on 
the surface; as, the whiteness of puper.—Vallor; destitu- 
tion of a sanguineous tinge; as the whiteness of com- 
plexion superindnced by terrot or disease. — Purity; 
cleanness; freedom from stair, blot, or blemish ; as, the 
whiteness of a good conscience. 

Whitening. n. Same as WHITING, q. v. 

Whitening-stone, u. A sharpening and polishing 
stone used by cutlers;—applied also to n finishing 
grindstone of finer texture than those commonly em- 
pleyed.— Simmemds. 

( Bat.) See Quercus. 


pop. abt. 1.300. 


It is from 15 to 20 inches White Oak, in Arkansas, a township of Jefferson 


county 


(Fur.) A white blaze on a horse's| White Oak, in Culifornia, a township of El Dorado 


county. 


Whiteford, in Michigan, a post-township of Monroe White Oak, in Jowa, a post-towuship of Mahaska co. 


co.; pop. abt. 1,500. 
White Grampus, n. (Zoil.) See DELPHINIDÆ. 
White Gourd, n. (B...) Sce CUCURBITA. 
White Gum, n. (Me) A rash of sinull white pim- 


—A township of Warren co. 


White Oak, in Michigan, a post-twp. of Ingham 


couuty. 
White Oak, in Missouri, a township of Henry co. 


ples, to which very youug and teething infants are liable.| White Oak, in North Carolina, a township of Carteret 


White/hall, in /i, a post-vill. and twp. of Greene 
co., 24 m. S. S. W. of Jacksonville. 

Whitehall, in New York, post- vill. and twp.of Wash- 
ington co., 77 m. N.E. of Albany. 

Whitehall, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of Bucks 
co., abt. 4 m. W. of Doylestown,—A vill. of Columbia co 
—A vill. of Lancaster co. — A post- vill. of Montour co., 
12 m. N. of Danville. 

Whiteha’ven, a seaport-town of England, co. of Cum- 
berland, on the Trish Sea, and near the Solway Frith, 
35 m. S. W. of Carlisle. It is regularly laid out and its 
harbor is commodious. Manuf. Sail-cloth, cordage, 
tobacco-pipes, and soap; besides, extensive iron and 
brass foundries. Pop. (1881` 23,743. 

White Haven, in Pennsylvania, a post-borongh of 
Luzerne co., 25 m. N. of Mauch Chunk; pop. abt, 1,200. 

White’head, in Maine, an island on the S. W. of the 
W. entrance to Penobscot Bay, hus a fixed light 58 feet 
high, with a bel! attached weighing 1,000 pounds, which 
is rung in foggy weather; Lat. 42° 52 N., Lon. 629 2“ W. 

White Heat, n. (%ig. The temperature which 
gives incundescence to bodies, and at which they emit a 
bright light. 

White Hellebore, n. (Hot.) See Veratrum. 

White Herring, n. A tresh, uncured herring, in 
distinction from a red or dried herring. 

White Hill, in New Jersey, u village of Burlington co 

White House, in New Jersey, a post-village of Hun- 
terdon co., 30 m, N.E. of Trenton, 

White House, in Virginia, a village of Kent co., 24 
m, E. of Richmond. 

White Iron, u. (Mrtall.) Tinned iron plate. 

White Iron Pyrite, u. (n.) Same as MARCASITE. 

White Lake, in Michigan, a post-vill. and twp. of Oak- 
land co., abt. II m. W. of Pontiac; pop. abt. 1,600, 

White'’-land, n. (Agric.) In England, the term 
applied to a tongh, clayey soil, whitish in look when 
dry, but blackish after rain, 

White’ley, in Pennsylvania, a post- vill. and twp. of 
Greene co, 7 m. S.E. of Waynesburg; pop. abt. 919. 

White Lead (Chem.) See LEAD (CARBONATE OF), 

White Lead Ore. n. ( Min.) Native carbonate of lead. 

Leaf metal made of tin, 

White Leather, u. Buff or alumed leather. 

White-light, n. (Puysics.) Sun-light non-decom- 
posed by prismatic refraction, 
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county.—A village of Polk county. A towuship of 
Wake county. 


White Oak, in Ohio, a creek which rises in High- 


land county, and flows into the Ohio river in Browne 
county, 8 miles W. of Ripley —A township of Highland 
county. 


White Oak s pds in Wisennsin, a post village 
fayette 


and township of county, 60 miles south-west 


of Madison 


White Pigeon, in Michigan, n post-vill. and twp. of 


St. Joseph co., 120 m. E. of Chicago; pop. abt. 1,300. 

White Pine, a co. of Nerada. 

White Plains, in New Fork, a post-vill. and 117 
cap. of West Chester co., 26 m. N. N. E. of New York. It 
was the scene of several important events during the 
revolutionary war, the most prominent of which was the 
action usually known as the battle of White Plains, 
though it actually occurred in the town of Greenbur; 
on the opposite side of the Bronx river, Oct. 28, 177 
After a warm contest, the commanding eminence of 
Chatterton Hill, on which the Americans under Washe 
ington were intrenched, was carried by the British under 
Gen. Howe, the Americans retreating in good order and 
without being pursued. The loss on each side was abt. 
300 killed. wounded, and prisoners, Pop. abt. 2.500. 

White Plains, in S (rina, a vill. of Anderson dist, 
A twp. of Spartanburg dist, 

White Poplar, n. (Bot.) See LIRIODENDRON, 

White Poppy, u. See PAPAVER. 

White Post, iu the State of Indiana, a twp. of Pulaski 
county. 

Wnite-pot. u. A kind of baked butter-pudding. 

White Precipitate, n. (Ciem.) The white powder 
which falls in adding ammonia to a solution of corrosive 
sublimate ; it is a compound of peroxide and bichloride 
of mercury with ammonia; it is virulently poisonous, 
and is chiefly used in ointments and for killing vermin. 
It has been regarded as an amido-chloride of mercury, 
and represented as HgN Ha HgCl. 

White River, in Arkansas and Missouri, a river 
formed by 3 branches which rise in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, Madison co, und unite near Fayetteville in Wash- 
ington co. It flows N.E into Mi-souri, then S.E., and 
enters the Mississippi, 15 m. N. of the mouth of the 
Arkansas, after a course of 800 m., of which it is navj- 
gable for steamboats 300 m. to the mouth of the Black 
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River, at all stages of water, and to Batesville 50 m. 


higher, during two-thirds of the year. 

White River, in the State of Arkansas, a township 
of Benton county —A township of Marion county 
township of Prairie county.—A township of Washing- 
ton county, 

Waite River, in Idiand, a river formed by the junc- 
tion of the E. and W. Forks, in Daviess co., Š m. N. of 
Petersburg. It falls into the Wabash in Gibson co., 
opposite Mount Carmel, Llinois, after a S. W. course of 
abt. 50 m. The W. Fork rises in Randolph co., and has 
a S.W. course of 300 m. The E. Fork rises in Henry 
co., and has a S.W. course of 250 m, — A twp. of Gibson 
county.—A township of Hamilton county.—A_ town- 
ship of Johnson county.—A towuship of Randolph 
county. 

W nace River, in Michigan, rises in Newaygo co., and 
flows S. W. into Lake Michigan from Oceaua co, 

White River, iu Michigan, post-vill, aud twp. of Mus- 
kegon co, abt, 16 m. N.W., of Muskegon. 

Wulle River, in Missouri, a township of Barry 
county. 

White River, in Vermont, rises in Addison co., and 
flowing S.E. enters the Conuecticut River in Windsor 
co., abt. 5 m. S. of Norwich, 

White Rock, in Arkunsas, a twp. of Franklin co.; 

ap. abit. 200. 
White Rock, in Illinois, a post-vill. and twp. of Ogle 
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its attack. It is the result of chronic inflammation in 
the legs, cartilages, or membranes constituting the 
joint, aud is always attended with swelling, the part 
being sometimes hard, at other times sott and yielding. 
In sume cases there is little ur no pain, aud the motions 
of the joints are but little impeded; in others the pain is 
considerable, and motion entirely destroyed. After a 
time the joint becomes of very great size, while the| 
skin appears of a pale shining color, with a number of 
large veins running over it. he limb, above and below 
the Knee, is much wasted, and the general health im- 
paired, but not seriously. At length collections of mat- 
ter form round the joint, and gradually make their way 
outwards by various openiugs. The constitution is now 
serivusly disturbed; the health fails, the appetite and 
sleep are bad, the pulse small and frequent, with ob- 
stinate diarrhoea and profuse night sweats, till, unless 
speedy relief is obtained, the patient is carried off. In 
the treatinent of this disease, counter irritants and 
leeches should be applied to the joint, and splints 
placed behind it so as to prevent all motion. Particu- 
lar attention should be paid to the state of the stomach 
and bowels, the patient being allowed a generousdiet and 
a free use of good air, These measures, however, are 
chiefly useful in the inflammatory stage of the disease; 
When it has reached an advanced stage, there is nothing 
lett ior it but amputation. 
White'thorn, n. (o) See CRATÆGUS. 


co, abt, Lom. S. of Rockford; pop. abt. 1,200. 

White Rock, in Michigan, a post-village and twp. of 
Huron co, abt, 36 m. N. of Lexington; pop. abt, 400. 

Whites, A. pl. (Wal) Same as FLUOB-ALDUS, q. v. 

=the finest brand of four made from white wheat. 

Whites, in Alabama, a township of Blount county—A 
township of Tuscaloosa county. 

Whites, in Nath Curolina, a township of Bertio 
count 

Whites'borough, in New Fork, a post-village of 
Oneida co., 4m. N.W. of Utica; pop. abt. 2,200, 

Whites’bary, in Alabama, n vill. and township of 
Madison co, li m. S. of Huntsville. 

Whites’burg, in Avntucky, a post-villuge, cap. of 
Letcher co., lov m, S. E. of Franktort. 

White School-House, in Alabuna, a village of 
Lee co. 

White Sea, (Russ. Beloi-More.) A large gulf or branch 
of the Arctic Ocean, which, between Cape Kanin on the 
Kuninskaia Peninsula, aud Cape Sviatoi on the Kola 

. Peninsula, penetrates the Russian government of Arch- 
angel southwards to Lat. HY N. At its entrance be- 

| tween Capes Kanin and Sviatoi it is 100 m. broad; after 
penetrating the land 150 m. in a S. E. direction, it nar- 
rows to a width of 35 m.; but, after sweeping south tor 
200 m, it again considerably widens, forming on the 
N.W. the Guir of Kandalak, and in the S. and S.E. the 

reat Gulis of Onega, aud Archangel or Dwina, The 
White Sea covers an area estimated at 47,000 sq. m., 
and the length of its coast line is over 1,000 m. The 
coasts in the N. and E, are mountainous, in other places 
they wre mostly low, and abound in lakes, which com- 
municate with the sea by rivers. The greatest depth 
of the White Sea is 1,133 feet. From the middle ot 
August ice forms on the coasts sometimes to the width 
of 0 m., and is not melted till the following July. 

White'sides, in Jin, a W. N. W. co.; area, 700 aq. 
in. ivers. Mississippi and Rock; also, Elkhorn and 
Rock creeks. Sauce, level; suil, very fertile. Cup. 
Morrison. 

Wnite- smith, n. A worker in tinned iron. — A fin- 
isher or potisher of irou-work, us distinguished from a 
forge-man. 

White'-stone, n. The name given by lapidaries to 
limpid colorless rock-crystel when cut for jewelry. 

Whites'town, in New York, a post-towuship of Onei- 

- da co., 4 m. N. W. of Utica; pop. abt, 5.00. 

Whitestown, lu Wisconsin, a towuship of Vernon co.; 
pop. abt. 300, 

White Sulphur, in Kentucky, a twp. of Bath co.; 

.. abt. 1,520.—A twp. of Scott co. 

White Sulphur Springs, in Georgia, a post-vill. 
of Meriwether co, lid m. S. W. of Milledgeville. 

hite Sulphur Springs, in Lousiana, a post- 
vill. of Catahoula parish, 200 m. N.W. of Baton Rouge. 

White Sulphur Springs, in W. Virginia, w post- 
village of Greenbrier co., 2091m. W. of Kichinond. tis 

„ much resorted to as a ering-place, and has hotel ac- 

+ commodation for 1,500 guests, The spring is in the lowest 

| part of a beautiful valley, and is covered by a dume sup 
ported by 12 louie columms, and surmounted by a statue 
of Hygiea; it is 2.00 feet above tide-water ds 30 
gallons per minute of lime, soda, magnesia, Carbonate 
of lime, chlorides of calcium aud sodium, iron, ivdine, 
sulphur, carboute acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen. It is considered ellicacious in dyspepsia, liver 
diseases, gout, rheumatism, and diseases of the skin and 
kidneys.—The Red, Salt, and blue Sulphur Springs, at a 
distance of 22 to 24 m. from the above, are also much 
resorted to. 

Whitesville, in Florida, a village of Duval co., 155 m. 

ES E. of Tallahassee, 

Whitesville, in Georgia, a village of Effingham co., 

30 m. N.W. of Savannah. — A post-village of Harris co., 
27 m. N. of Columbus; pop, abt. 200, 

Whites’ville, in Now Jork, a post-village of Alle- 

. ghany co. 25 m. S. S. E. of Angelica. 

Whites’ville, in urolina, n post-vill.and twp.,cap. 
of Columbusco,, 400 m. S. W. of Raleigh. 

White Swelling, . (Sara) A disease of the joints. 
so called Irom being nnattended by any discoluration ot | 
the skin; and it occurs most trequeutly in scrofulous 
Cousututivus, The kuce-jointis the one most subject to 


Waite’throat, n. (Zo) The common name of Cur- 
ruca cinerea and Curruca sylviella, two European birds 
of the family Sylriudæ. The whole length is 5 to 6 
inches, and their plumage is brown, of various shades, 
C. cinerea is very lively and amusing as a cuge-bird, anu 
ensily tuned. 

Wajie-vitriel, n. (Chem.) The old name of sulphate 

zine. See Zinc. 

Whiteville, in Arkansas, a township of Jefferson 
county, 

W uite'wash, (iwil’wosh,) n. A cosmetic for whiten- 
ing the skin, — A composition of lime und water, or of 
whiting, size, and water, used lor whitening the plaster 
of walls, ceilings, &c. 

—v.a. To cover with a white liquid composition, as with 
lime, Water, &c.; as, to whitewash a wall, — To make 
white; to give u fuir external appearance to; — hence, 
to clear an insolvent or bankrupt of the debts he owes 
by a judicial process, 

White“ washer, n, One who whitewaslies. 

Waite-water, n. An ovine diseuse of a dangerous 
character, 

White water, in Georgia, a creek which flows into 
Flint Biver from Pike county.—A township of Oconee | 
county. 

Wihiitewater, in Indiana, a river formed by the junc- 
tion of the E. and W. Forks at Brookville, in Franklin 
co. It flows into the Miami River, in Ohio, 6 m. from 
its mouth, after a S. E. course of 100 m, including the 
longest branch. -A twp. of Franklin vo. 

Whitewater, in Michigan, a post-township of Grand 
Traverse co. 

White Water, in Minnesota, a post-township of Wi- 
nona co.; p-p. abt, 400. 

Whitewater, in Missouri, rises in Cape Girardeau co., 
and flowing S. E., and then S., divides into two branches 
called E. and W. Whitewater; then mingling with the 
waters of Luke St. Mary, it receives the Castor River. 
and is the outlet of Lake Pemisvo, and falls into Big 
Lake, communicating with the St. Francis River by 
Little River. Length, 250 m.— A village of Cape Girar- 
deau co. 

Whitewater, in Wisconsin, a post-village and town- 
ship of Walworth county, 50 miles west-south-west of 
Milwaukee. 

White Water Falis, in Minnesota, a post- village of 
Winona co., abt. 22 m. N.W. of Winona. 

Wnite- weed. n. (Zt.) See LEUCANTHEMUM. 

White Whale, n. (Zoöl.) See DELPUNIDÆ. 

White Wine, n. Any wine of a clear transparent, 
whitish color; as, Madeira, Sherry, Hock, Constantia 
&c., as distinguished from red wine, such as Port, Bur- 
gundy, &c. 

White -wood, n. See LiRIODENDRON, and TILIA. 

Waitiield, or Waitertsty, in Georgia, a N.W. co., 
drame by Connasauga River. Surface, mountainous ; 
soil, tertile in the valleys, Cup. Dalton. 

Whitford, in Michigan, a township of Monroe co.; 
pop. abt. 1,909. 

Waiter, (tier,) adv. (A. S. hwyder ; Goth. kvadre.) 
To what place; — used interrogutively ; as, whither are 
you bound ? — To what place ; — employed ab-olutely ; 
as, I strayed I know not whither, ( Millon.) — To which 
place; —baving relative application; as, he went to New 
York, whither T joined him.— To what point or degree. 
“Whither at length wilt thou abuse our paticuce ? — Ben Jonson. 

(Note. This term has to a great extent become super- 
seded by where, except iu poetry, or in compositions of 
a grave and stately character.) 

Whithersoev’er, adv. To whatever place. 

Whith’erward, adv. In what course or direction; 
toward what place. 

Whiting, n. (From white.) (Zoöl.) See MerLUCIUS. 

(Paint) Chalk cleared of all impurities, ground with | 
water, made into cakes, and dried. It is used for wall- 
punting, and as a ground for gilding, distemper, and 
scene-painting, Ke. (Sometimes called whitening.) 

Whiting, in Ilyrmont, a post-township of Addison co., 
Im. S w. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 700. 

Whiting. in Maine, a post-township of Washington co., 
1% m. N. . of Augusta: pop. abt. 550. 
yaitUingham, in Vermont, n post-township of Wind- 
ham co., 112 u. d. W. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 1,600, 
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Whit'insville, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Worcester co., 40 m. W. of Boston, 

Whit'ish, a. From white.) Somewhat white; white 
in a moderate degree. 

(Bot.) llaving a dingy-white color; alse, coated with 
an opaque-white powder. 

Whivishness, n. Quality of being somewhat white. 

Whiitleatiaer, (Awiicther,) n. Alumed or salted 
leather, dressed to a marked degree of pliancy and 
toughness.— A strong, stiff cartilage running along the 
sides of a large quadruped to the middle of the back, as 
in an ox or horse, and apparently aiding in supporting 
the head in an horizontal position. 

Waitley, in Indiana, a N.E. co.; area, 326 sq. m. It 
is draiued by Eel River. Surface, undulating; soil, 
sandy and fertile. Cup. Columbia. 

Whitley, in Kentucky, a S. E. co., bordering on Tennes- 
see; area, 5 sq. m. It is drained by the Cumberland 
River. Surface, hilly; soil, generally fertile. Man. Coal 
and iron, Cup. Williamsburg. 

Whitlow, n. [A. S. Awit, white; low, a flame.) ( Med.) 
A very paintul inflammation of one of the tingers, or 
sometimes, though very rarely, of the toes, and usually 
proceeding to suppuration. It is divided into four kinds, 
according to the depth of the inflammation, the most 
superficial taking place immediately under the skin, the 
deepest lying underneath the periosteum. Inthe more 
superficial cases the application of leeches and warm 
fomentations to the part will in general give relief, and 
sometimes cause the resolution of the inflammation. 
Where any matter is formed, us is generally the case, it 
requires to be discharged with the point of the lancet, 
when the disease usually subsides. When seated in the 
sheath of the tendons, the symptoms are much more ur- 
gent, and the pain most excruciating, and of a throb- 
bing character, extending up the arm even to the 
shoulders. It is much aggravated by the finger being in 
a dependent position, aud usually there is a considera- 
ble deyree of fever, and the patient suffers from want 
of rest. With all this pain there is but little redress or 
swelling, and even when matter is formed, it may not 
be perceptible from being deep-seated. Leeches, warm 
fomentations, and poultices should be used in the early 
stages; but should this prove ineffectual, a free incision 
should be made down through the sheaths of the ten- 
dons, which usnally affords relief, a small quantity of 
pus being discharged, and the disease subsiding in afew 
days by the use of warm ſomentations and poultices. 
Sometimes the inflammation will extend into the palm 
of the hand and fore-arm, forming abscesses and slough- 
ing, iu which case free incisions will require to be made 
into the different inflamed parts to give exit to the mat- 
ter und sloughs, and poultices afterwards applied. Oc- 
casionally the use of the forearm and hand may be lost, 
and not unfrequently amputation may be required. The 
remarks also apply to those cases in which the perios- 
teum, or membrane covering the bone, is affected. Fre- 
quently, as the disease advances, the bone itself becomes 
allected with caries, and early aud deep incisions are re- 
quired quite down to the bone, 

Whnit'low- grass. n. (Bot.) See DRABA. 

Wnit more, in Ilinois, a township of Macon co.; pop. 
in 1870, 1.111. 

Whitney, Eu, B. at Westborough, Mass., 1765, is the 
inventor of the cotton gin, for which see Corton. Ile 
went to Connecticut in 1793, and formed a partnership 
with one Miller, for the fubrication of his machine, but 
the lawsuits in defence of his rights took all his profits 
and the $50,000 voted him by the State of 8, Carolina. 
Finally, in 1798, he gota government contract for the 
manufacture of fire-arms, and was the first to effect the 
division of labor, by which each part was mado sepa- 
rately. He made a fortune by this manufacture, carried 
out with ingenious machinery at Whitneyville, Conn.; 
while he had but barren honor from the gin, one of the 
most important of the whole series of inventions con- 
nected with the cotton manufacture, D.1525. 

Whitney's Valley, in New York, a village of Alle- 
ghany co,, 78 m. E.S.B. of Buffalo. 

Whit'neyville, in Connecticut, a village of New 
Haven co., 3 m. N. of New Haven. 

Whitney ville, in Maine, a post-township of Wash- 
ington co.; pop. abt. 650. 

Wnit'paine, in Pennsylvania, a township of Mont- 
gomery co., 6 m. E.N.E. of Norristown. 

Wnit'sun, a. Pertaining or relating to, or observed 
at, Whitsuntide; as, Whitsun ale; a Wittsun feast. 

Whit-Sunday, n. (£ccl.) See PENTECOST. 

Whitsuntide, n. a corruption of Wnte-Sunday- 
tide.) (Het; The Euglish name of the season of Pen- 
tecost, q. u., so called from the white garments anciently 
worn by the newly-baptized catechumens, to whom that 
sacrament was usually administered on the vigil of Pen- 
tecost. The name Whitsunday comprehends the entire 
octave or the week which follows Pentecost Sunday; 
but the word is more strictly applied to the Suuday, 
Monday, and Tuesday of that week. 

Whitsunday Island, a coral island in the South 
Pacific Ocean; Lat. 199 24 8., Lon. 158° 36’ W. 

Waite ord, in S. Carolina, a township of Darling- 

n co. 

Whit’ten’s, in the State of Alabama, a township of Lee 
county. 

Whit'tey’s Point, n post-township of Moultrie co. 

Whit'tockville, in New York, a village of West- 
eheste county, 44 miles north-uorth-eust of New. 

OK. 
nit “tler, Joux GnEENLFAF, an American writer, n. at 

IIaver liel, Mass., 1807. He worked on a farm and at 

shoemaking in his boyhood, but at the age of 18, having 

a strong desire for learniug, ho studied for two years at 
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a local academy, 
Englund Review at Hartford, Conu., where he wrote a 
Life of Bramard, and Legends of New England. ‘The 
Bubjects of these legends he afterwards worked out in 
his poems, as Mogg Megone, Bridal of Pennacook, Cas- 
sandra Southwien, and Mary Gus vn, 
his literary labors to his farm, he was, in 1835, elected 
to the Massachusetts legislature; and, in 1536, became 
editor of the Pennsylvania Freeman in Philadelphia, 
In 1840 he removed to Amesbury, Mass., and hus since 
devoted himself to literature and philunthropy. His 
rincipal writings are: Voices of Freedom, poems col- 
ected in 1836; Leaves from Margaret Smiths Journal, 
poems collected in 1856; Oli Portraits and Modern 
Sketches, biographical, 1850; Collected Poems, 18.0; Songs 
of Labor, and other Poems, 1851; The Chapel of the Her- 
mits, and other Poems, 1853; Literary Recreations, 1554; 
The Panorama, and other Poems, 1556; Home Ballads, 
and other Lems, 1859; aud The Tent on the Beach, and 
other leu, 1567. W. is frequeutly called the Quuher 
Pret 
Whittingham, in Vermont, a township of Windham 


co. 

Whittle, Awit) u. [A. S. hwitel, hwitle, from hwet- 
tan, to rpen, and fol, a tool.) A pocket, sheath, or 
clasp-knife. — In the W. of England, a kind of coarse 
blanket, worn by fish-women after the manner of a 
shawl. — Kingsley. 

—v.a. To pare, dress, or cut off, as the surface of wood, 
with a clasp-Knife; to cut, hack, or shape into form, as a 
er or piece of wood held in the haud, with a pocket- 

1 

—v.n. To cut or shape into form. as a piece of wood witha 
clasp-knife; as, “Americans mustand will whittle.” Willis. 

Whit'tle-shawl, x. A kiud of fine, fringed kersey- 
mere shawl, 

Whitworth Rifle und Gun. [So called from their 
inventor, Joseph W. an English engineer, n in Manches- 
ter, abt. 1505.) (Wil) The W. riji hasan hexagonal bore, 
with the corners rounded, and the bullet may be made of 
the same shape, just fitting the bore, in which case it may 
be of any hard metal, even of steel, or a cylindrical 
bullet of lead may be employed, which, by expanding, 
will immediately fll ont the corners of the hexagon. 
The hold upon the bullet is so strong in this form, that 
a much greater obliquity can be given to the twist, and 
that adopted is a full turn in 20 inches. This, by causing 
a more rapid revolution of the projectile, admits its being 
made much longer, without risk of turning over after 
it leaves the barrel. Its length is Pg in. The length 
of the barrel is 39 in-; the smaller diameter of the 
bore is 0 45 inch, and the larger diameter half an inch. 
By asing projectiles of a hard alloy, as of 9 parts of lead 
and 1 part of tin, or of still harder material, a remarka- 
ble power of penetration is developed, as was shown by 
sending the bullet through 33 half-inch elm boards and 
into solid timber behind with the ordinary English ser- 
vice charge of powder. The effective range of the W. 
rifle is given at 2,000 yards or about 1 1-7 miles, a dis- 
tance more than equal to the ordinary capacity of the 
eye to distinguish objects uo larger than the body of a 
man. The W. gun is formed on the same principle as 
his smaller arm already described, 

Whit'y-brown, « Of a dirty or brownish-white ; as, 
whity-brown paper 

Whiz, (hwiz.) v.n. [Allied to hist.] To make a hum- 
ming or sibilant sound, like au arrow or ball hurling 
through the air. 

—n. A hissing or humming sound; as, the whiz of a 
boomerang. 

Wulz'zingly.adr. Witha whizzing or humming sound. 

Who, (A65.) pron. (poss. WHOSE; obj, WHOM.) [A. S. hwa ; 
Goth Ara; Lat. qui.) A pronoun relative, always re- 
ferring to persons, and used substantively, whether as 
singular or plural.—Which of two or of many ;—used in- 
terrogatively, and also indetinitely. The possessive 
whose is also the possessive case of which, as a relative 
pronoun. — As wha should say, an elliptical form uf as 
one who should say. 

(Note. Who and whom, as relative pronouns, apply 
to persons only, in consonance to which, ns used in ref- 
erence to things.— Who, whose, whom, relatives in a com- 
pound sense, are also employed with respect to persons 
only, and indicate the one that; the person, or persons, 
that: as, you speak of one who is a stranger to me, and 
wanse acquaintance I care not to make.) 

Whoa, (% inte. See Ho. 

Wnoe ver., pron. He or she who; any one without 
exception; any person whatever; as, whoever told you 
80, spoke falsely. 

Whole, (“.) d. [A. S. hál; Gr. holos, whole, entir 
All: total; undivided; without diminution or deti 
ciency ; containing the entire amount, sam, number, 
quantity, &c.; as, the while world, the whole nation.— 
Integral; entire; complete; not imperfect or delec- 
tive; as, a whole loaf of bread.—Sound; unbroken; un- 
injured; unimpaired; as, he escaped with his body 
whole for a wonder. — Well; in good health; not un- 
sound, sick, or ailing. 

“They that are whole need not a physician." — Matt, ix. 12. 

Whole blood, ( Law.) See BLooD.— Whole note. (Mus.) 
Ruine as SEMIBREVE, g. v. 

—n. The all; the entire or total assemblage of parts; 
totality. 

—A system, or regular combination of parts; as, to form 
a whole. 


Upon the whole, considering all things: taking every- 
thing into view or question; under all the circum- 


stances; as, he is a good fellow, upon the whole, 
Whole-hoofed, (% /.) a. 
and not cloven or divided. 


In 1830 he became editor of the New| Whole length. a. 


Wholesale, n. 
Returning from | 


—v. n. 


—>. a. 


Haviug the hoof entire, 
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Same as FULL-LENGTH, q. v. 

—n. A portrait or statue representing the entire figure. 

Wholeness, (%%%) n. Stute of being whole, sound, 
complete, or entire; totality, 

Sale ot goods by the piece, parcel, or 
large quantity, as distinguished trom retail, 

By the wholesale, in the mass or lump; without dis- 
tinction or selection; as, his criticism cut up the book 
by the wholesale. 

—u. Buying and selling by the piece, parcel, or large 
quantity; as, a wholesale grocer. — Pertaiuing, or iav- 
ing reference to, the traffic by the piece, parcel, or 
quantity; as, you shall have this article at the whole- 
sale price. 

Wholesome, (/dl'sum,) a. (comp. WHOLESOMER ; superl. 
WHOLESOMEST.) (Ger, Aeddsum.| Tending to promote 
health and a sanitary condition of body; salubrious; 
as, wholesome food wholesome nir. — Sound; salutary ; 
conducing to the moral and mental health, happiness, 
abd prosperity: coutributing to public happiness, vir- 
tue, or peace; useful or favorable to the well-being of 
society: kindly; pleasing; propitious; as, wholesome 
counsel ; wholesome regulations ; wholesome doctrines, &e. 

ely, adv. In a wholesome or salutary 
wily; salubrivusly. 
ness, n. Quality of conducing to health 
or bodily well-being; salubrity; as, the wholesomeness 
ot regular habits ot lite, — Conduciveness to the health 
and welfare of the mind or ot the body politic ; salutari- 
ness; ns, the wholesumeness of Wise laws justly udmin- 
istered, 

Wholly, (%“) adv. Entirely; completely; perfectly ; 
in a whole or thorough mauner; as, you are wholly 
mistakeu; I am wholly exhausted. — To the setting 
aside or exclusion of other things; absorbingly; as, lie 
is wholly devoted to business. 

Whom, (%,) pron, sing. and pl. The objective case 
of Who, q. v. 

Whomsoev'er, pron. The objective case of W noso- 
EVER, q. b. 

Whoop, (/66p.) n. [A. S. wepan, to lament, to bewail; 
Fries, wop, a cry, a shout.) A shout of chase or of war; 
a cry or yell of defiance; a cry of enthusiasm or of satis- 
faction; a halloo; a hoot, See WAR-WHOOP. 

(Au) Same as Hooper, q. v. 

To utter a loud cry, as of enthusiasm , alacrity, 

enjoyment, and the like; to shout; to halloo; to hoot, 

as un owl; as, whooping schuol-boys. 

To pursue with derisive shouts; to insult with 
yells of detiance. 

Whooping-cough, (hd0p'ing-kaw/,) n. ( Med.) An- 
other, and, perhaps, the more correct orthography of 
Hooping-cougit, q. v. 

Whoop'ing-erane, n. (Zoöl.) See Grupa. 

Whore, (%r.) n. |A. S. and Ger. hure.) A woman 
who prostitutes herself for hire; a harlot; a strumpet; 
in polite society, a demirep. 

Dv. n. To practise prostitution or harlotry. 

Whoredom, (żör'dum,) n. Fornication; lewdness; 
practice of unlawtul connection with the other sex :— 
applied to either sex, aud to any kind of illicit com- 
merce. 

(Script.) Idolatry ; heathenism. 

Whore'master, Whore’monger, n. A lecher; 
a patron of prostitution. — A pimp. 

Whoreson, (Gr sün,) n. A basturd; — used in con- 
tempt. 

Whorish, r-) a- ¿ewd: unchaste; incontinent; 
addicted tc unlawful venery. 

Whor'ishly, adv. In u lewd or lecherous manner. 

Whor'ishness, n. Quality of being lewd or whorish ; 
practice of illicit venery, 

Whorl, (hworl,) n. [Allied to whirl.) (Bet.) Any 
set of organs or appendages, as leaves, arranged ina 
circle round an axis, and in a plane perpendicular to it, 
or very nearly 80,— Henslow. 

(Conchol.) A wreath, convolution, or turn of the 
spire of a univalve. 

Whorled, a. Furnished with whorls. 

Whorler, (hwurl'er, n. A potter's wheel, Simmonds. 

Whort, (Awurt,) n. The fruit and shrub of the whortle- 
berry. 

Whortle, (Awur'tl,) n. A whortleberry. 

Whortleberry, (/wur'tl-,) n. [From A. S. wyrt, root, 
herb, and berry.) (Hot.) See VACCINIUM. 

Whose, (.) pron. The possessive or genitive case 
of Wao or WHICH, q. v. 

Whosesoever, (/002'sotv'r,) pron. The possessive of 
WHOSOEVER, g. v. 

Whoso, (% sü.) pron. 

Whosoev'er, prm. Any one; any person whatever. 

Whur, (/wur,) v.a. To make a rough or growling 
sound, like that caused by the rattling of the letter r. 

u. Same as WII, q. v. 

Why, (et.) adv. (A. S. and Swed. Goth. kwi.) On 
what ground or account; for what cause, reason, or pur- 
pose; wherefore; — employed interrogatively; as, you 
say you are aggrieved; why?—For which or what 
cause or reason; for what; on account of what or which; 
used in a relative sense; as, he could not tell why he did 
it. — That on account of which; reason, cause, or ground 
for which; —used as compound relative; as, I know 
not why they should shun me. 

(Nore. Why is sometimes applied by way of emphasis 
or expletive; as, You have not been there then? Why, 
Do.) 

For why, why; for what cause or renson;— used as a 
colloquialism ; — as, for why does he refuse me? 

Whydah, (%u. a seaport-town of W. Africa, cap. 
of a prov, of Dahomey, on the Atlantic, 100 m. W. of 
Lagos; Lat. 6° 18’ 9” N.. Lon. 2 5’ E. W. is the princi- 
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pal port of the kingdom, and has a trade in palm-oil, 
ivory, and gold-dust, Pop. estimated at 15,000. 

Why dah-bird, 
or Wibow-BIRD, 
(Zul.) The com- 
mon mune of the 
genns Vadaa, faim- 
ily deleridee, cum- 
prising beautiful 
birds, inbabiting 
W. Africa, and par- 
ticularly abundant 
iu the country ef 
Whydal, whence 
their name, of 
which widow is a 
tero corruption, 
The body ot the W. 
is generally about 
the size ofa canary 
bird, but the male is remarkable for an astonishing de- 
velopment of plumage during the breeding season, after 
which its splendid tail drops off, and the sexes are then 
barely distinguishable. There are several species, one of 
which, Vedua paradisea (Fig. 2616), will be sufficient to 
describe. The upper partot the plumage is of a fuded or 
deep brownish-black ; but this color becomes of a paler 
hue on the Wings and lateral tail-feathers. The head, 
chin, and throat ure of this taded black, which extends 
dowuwards, narrowing as it descends, to the middle of 
the breast. A broad, rich, orange, rufous color proceeds 
from the upper part of the buck of the neck, and unites 
with n tinge of the same color on the sides of the neck 
aud breast; this last hue passes into the pale buff of the 
body, but leaves the under tail-covers black, like the 
Upper ones, 

Why’-not, n. A sudden and absolute course of conduct 
without any assigned cause or reason; us,“ And snapped 
their canons with a why-not."—Hudibras. 

Wi'burg, or WInokd, a seaport of Finland, cap. of a 
dist. of the same name, on the Gulf of Finland, 75 m. 
N.W. of St. Petersburg: pop. 4,426. 

Wich, Wiek, n. [AS wic.) An old English termi- 
nation of certain proper names, signifying a street, a 
hamlet, a village, and sometimes a castle; as, Green- 
wich, Berwick. 

Wiek, n. [A.S. weoc; Swed. veke ; Ir. buaic.) A nam- 
ber of threads of cotton or other spongy substance 
loosely twisted into a string, plaited or parallel, which 
by capillary action draws up the oil in lamps, or the 
melted tallow or wax in candles, in small successive 
portions, to be burned, 

Wiek, a seaport-town and borough of Scotland, cap. of 
the co. of Cuithness, at the mouth of the Wick, 20 m. 
E. S. E of Thurso. It has two suburbs — Louisburg on 
the N., and Pulteneytown on the S., — and two harbors, 
which have been for nearly balt a century the headquar- 
ters of the herring fishery of Scotland. Pop. 13,200. 

Wick’ed, a. (A. S. werig, werry, wicked.) Deviating 
from, or repugnant to morality ; evil in principle or prac- 
tice; contrary to the divine law; addicted to vicions or 
immoral courses; sinful; — expressed of persons and 
things; as, a wicked man, wicked actions.—Addicted to 
Sportive mischief; roguish ;— colloquially used; as, that 
girl has wicked eyes. 

The wicked, (Seript.) Sinful or ungodly people. 

Wick’edly, adv. In a manner, or with motives and 
designs contrary to the tenor of the moral and divine 
law; viciously; evilly; corruptly; as, to act wickedly, 

Wick’edness, n. State or quality of being wicked; 
divergeuce or departure from the tenor or rules of the 
divine law; evil principles or practices; immorality; 
sinfnlness; corrupt disposition or manners. — A wicked 
thing or deed; sin; iniquity; crime.— Sportive mis- 
chief: roguishness, in a make-believe sense: — used col- 
loquially or ludicrously; as, what wickedness are you 
up to now? 

Wick’en, Wick’en-tree, n. (Bot.) The Rowan 
tree, See PYRUS 

Wick’er,n. (Sw. Goth. wika, to bend.) Made of twigs 
or osiers, or covered with the same; as, a wicker basket. 

grown, pliable twig or osier, 
rd,)a. Made of, covered or secured 
with, wickers, twigs, or osier- work; us, a wickered jur. 

Wick’et, n. (Fr. guichet; W. gwiced, a little door.) A 
small door or gate within & larger one; also, a hole in a 
door, through which to communicate without opening 
the door, or through which to view what passes outside, 
—A small gate or sluice by which the chamber of canal- 
locks is emptied. — A sort of light framework resembling 
a gate, set up to be bowled at in the game of cricket ; as, 
to play single wicket. — In some parts of the U. States, a 
place of shelter made of the boughs of trees, &c., for the 
use of lumbermen, Ke. - Wickrt-keeper, in the game of 
cricket, the player who protects the wicket from the 
ball with his bat, 

Wiel ' ing. n. The material used in the making of wicks. 

Wick 'liffite, Wyc’liffite, n. A Lollard; a follower 
of WiCKLIFP, or WYCLIFFE, q. v. 

Wiek low. a seaport-town of Ireland, cap. of a co. of 
same name, in the prov. of Leinster, at the head of Var- 
trey River, in the Irish Sea, 26 m. S. E. of Dublin; pop. 
3,792, — Wicklow Head, abt. 216 m. S. E. of the town, has 
two lighthouses, respectively 250 and 640 feet high; Lat. 
42° 57’ N., Lon. 6° W. 

Wicomico, in Maryland, a river rising in Sussex co., 
Delaware, and flowing S.W., enters Fishiug Bay, an arm 
of the Chesapenke. 

—A S. E. co., bordering on Delaware and the Chesapeake. 
Rivers. Wicomico River, and Quantico Creek, Cup. Sal- 
isbury. 


Fig. 2616. 
WAYDAH BIRD, | Vidua paradisea.) 
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Wicomico, in Virginia, a post-township of Northum- 
berland co. 
Wiconis'eo, in Pennsylvania, a creek which flows into 


the Susquehanna from Dauphin co.—A post-vill.and twp. 


of Dauphin co,, 33 m. N. of Harrisburg; pop. abt. 3.000. 

Wide, 4. [A S. wid, wyd; Du. wijd; Ger. weit; Icel. 
vid. Broad; spacious; extended in area; vast; im- 
mense; having a great extent on all sides; as, the wide 
ocean, — Having a great or cousiderable distance or ex- 
tent between the sides; —opposed to narrow ; us, a wide 
road, a wide bed, a wide entry, wide cloth, &c.—Mvasur- 
ing in a direction at right angles to that of length; as, 
a room sixteen feet wide. — Distant; remote; not near; 
as, his supposition is wide from the truth; he speaks 
wie of the mark. 

(Archery.) Far from the mark, toward one side or the 
other; us, to shoot wide. 

(Note. Wide occurs frequently in the construction of 
selt-explaining compounds; as, wide-brauching, wide- 
mouthed, wide-xpreading, Kc.) 

—ade. At or to a distance; far; with great extent; as, 
the news has circulated wide, 

Wide-awake’, a. On the alert or qui-vive; ready; 
prompt; shrewd; astute; as, a wide-cwake person; 
men are wide-cwake to their own interests. 

—n. A broad-brionned, low-crowned, felt hat. 

Widely, adv. In a wide manner; with width or great 
extent each way, or in every direction.—To a great or 
important degree; very much; us, they are widely op- 

oe to each other in politics. 

iden, %,) v.a. To extend in breadth; to make 
wide or wider; as, to widen a road, to widen the body 
of a dress, to widen a difference or quarrel. 

—vn. To grow or become wide or wider: to enlarge; to 
extend ttself; as, the landscape wilens to one’s view. 
Widener, in Indiana, a township of Knox co.; pop. 

abt, 2.000. 

Wide'ness, n. State or quality of being wide; width; 
breadth; great compass or extent from side to si us. 
the wideness of a room, the wideness of cloth.—Extended 
ares in all directions; as, the wideness of the ocean; the 
wideness of a prairie; the wi eness of popular intelligence, 

Widgeon, (wid jun,) or VIG’'EON, n. (Zodl.) See ANAS. 

Widin, or Wiovis, a fortified town of European Tur- 
key, in Bulgaria, on the Danube, 45 m. S. of Gludova; 
pop. 2.500. 

Widow, eio) n. [A. S. wuduwe, widewe ; Ger. witt- 
we; Lat. vidua; Russ. rdovd.| A living woman bereft 
of her husband; a woman who has lost her husband by 
death, and has not taken another. 

Grass widow, a colloquialisin for a woman who has 
lived for a considerable time apart from her husband, or 
who has been deserted by him. 

—v.a. To bereave of a husband; — rarely used except 
participially, 

o deprive or strip of any loved person or thing; to make 
bare or desolate: as, a widowed heart. 

Wid’ow-bench, n. (Eng. Law.) In the county of 
Sussex, Eng., the term applied to that share assigned to 
a widow out of her husbaud's estate, irrespective of her 
jointure. 

Wid'ow-bird, n. (Zoöl.) See Wnypiw. 

Wid'ower, u. A man who has lost his wife by death, 
and has not married again. 

Wid'owerhood, n. State or condition of a widower 

Wid'owhood, n. State or condition of being a widow. 
— E-tate settled on a widow. (R.) 

Wid'ow-hunter, n. One who seeks a widow matri- 
monially, for the sake of her fortune, 

Wid'owly, 4. Like, or becoming a widow. 

Width, From wide; Ger, waite; D wydte.) Quality 
of being wide; breadth; wideness; extent of a thing 
from side to side; as, the width of a passage or doorway. 

Wieland, Cunisrorn MARTIN, (re land.) a German poe 
novelist, and translator, B. near Biberach, in Suabia, 
1733. He was the son of a Pietist clergyman, and com- 
menced the study of law at the university of Tübingen. 
In 1752 he went to Zurich, where after a short residence 
with Bodmer, during which he made the acquaintance 
of many eminent men, he was engaged as tutor in 
several families. In 1760 he settled at Biberach ; mar- 
ried in 1765; and in 1769 was appointed professor of 
philosophy, at Erfurt. Three years later he removed to 
Weimar, us tutor to the sons of the Duchess Amelia. 
Here, on Goethe's subsequent settlement, he became his 
friend. W. retired to a beantitnl country seat in the 
neighborhood in 1798, but after the loss of his wife 
his favorite grand-danghter, he returned to W ar, 
and there spent his last years. He found a new friend 
In Schiller. 
very diversified in kind and character. His prii 
poem is the epic romance, entitled Oberon, publish 
1780. His most admired novel is Agution, 1766. Among 
his other works are the poem entitled Die Grazien, 


Musurion, Die Alderiten, nnd Erziihlungen und Mü'r-| 


chen, W. made the first German translation of Shak 
peare. It appeared between 1762 and 1766, In his latter 
years he made translations from Horace and Lucian; 
wrote several pieces in imitation of the latter, and 
translated Cicero's Letters; founded and edited the 
Deutscher Mercur ; and edited alone, or with others, two 
other literary journals. In Isos he was presented to 
Napoleon at urt, and accepted froin him the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honor. The same year he mi 
the acquaintance of Madame de Stael. W. was a foreign 
member of the French Institute. D. 1813. 

Wield, (wereld) v.a. [A.S Ewu] To use or employ 
with the hand; to control; to nanage; as, to wied an 
axe.—To handle; to ure with full command or power, 
as s thing not too heavy for the holder; as, to wird the 
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tinies of a nation.—To handle; — used ironically; as, he 

wirlds his knite andl fork vigorously at table. 

To wield the sceptre, to rule or govern with supreme or 
absolute power. 

| Wield’able, a. That may be wielded. 

Wield’y, a. That may be wielded ; wieldable; manage- 
able. (K.) 

Wieliczka, (ve-lich'ka.) a town of Austrian Poland, in 
Galicia, 7 m. E. S. H. of Cracow. It is celebrated for its 
rock salt. Pop. 4.950. 

| Wiener Neustadt, (ve’ner-noi’statt,) a fortified town 
of Lower Austria, See NEUSTADT. 

Wiesbaden, (vees'’bu-den,) u city of Prussia, formerly 
cap, of the Duchy of Nassau, 6 m. N. N. W. of Mayence. 
It is noted for its saline springs, and is one of the most 
popular watering-places of Germany. There are 14 hot 
springs, all of a high temperature, but the principal is 
the Auchbrunnen (toil pring), the temperature of 
Which is 150 F. Pop. 6. 

Wife, u.; pl. Wives. (A. S. wif] A woman; an adult 
female; — used only in certain compound phrases; as, 
le-w fr, fish wife, house-wife.—A woman who is united 
ton man in the lawful bonds of wedlock; the lawful con- 
sort of a man; — correlative to husband. 

(Law.) See HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
Wife'hood, n. State, character, or condition of a wife. 
Wife Unmarried or widowed. 


bead, usually to conceal baldness, and generally made 
of false hair. Among the various kinds of wigs made 
are, horse-hair wigs for judges and barristers, mobair 
wigs for coachmen, gentlemen’s and ladies’ wigs of 
human hair, play-actors’ wigs, Kc. (Eng.) 

—An epithet given, by fishermen, to a young seal, 

Wig'an, a town and borough of England, co. of Lan- 
C „on the Douglas River, 16 m. S.S 6. of Preston. 
Manuf. Woollen and cotton goods, iron-works, iron and 
brass wares, machinery, and agricultural uuplemeuts. 
Pop. 41,423. 

Wigged, (ge,) a. Furnished with, or wearing, a wig. 

Wight, (wit) n. (AS. wult, wiht; Ger. wicht; O. Ger. 


will.) A being; a person; — rarely used except in irony 
or burlesque; 


Wigh 
Cir 


yas, “A most Inglorious wight.” — Young. 

t, (wi/,) (Isle of.) un island in the English 
el off the coast of Hampshire, to which co. it ap- 
ius, and from which itis separated by the waters 

This island is called for its fertility and 
beauty the garden of England; is 22 m. long by 13 broad, 
has an area of 136 sq. m., and 18 intersected in its whole 
length by a range ot chalk hills. The chief rivers are 
Medina, Yar, und the Wooten. The minerals consist of 
freestone, ochres, aluin, pipe-cliy, some sulphur, and 
chalybeate springs. The Isle of Wight is greatly re- 
sorted to in the summer months by it ids ns well as 
for sea-bathing. West Cowes is the principal seaport, 
and near to this is the Queen's marine residence, Os- 
borne House. J*%p. 57,200, 

Wigton, a town and parish of England, co. of Camber- 
land, 11 m. S W. of Carlisle. Mu]. Printed cottons, 
ginghams, checks, and calicoes, 1½. 4.412. 

Wigtown, (%,) aco. of the S. W. of Scotland, bor- 
dering on the Irish Sea, having N. the co. of Ayr, and 


per 
of the Solent 


The works of W. are very numerous, und | 


E. Kirkcudbright; area, 510 sq.m. Surface, diversified ; 
soil, tertile along the coasts and rivers. Aivers. Cree, 
Bladenoch, Luce, and Tarf. Clim. Mild und hamid, 


(Contracted from periwig.) A covering for the] W 
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ungoverned; inconstant; mutable; fickle; loose; une 
couth; done without plan, method, or order; not well 
digested; not framed according to the ordinary rules 
of reason; imaginary; fanciful; visionary; not bein 
within the limits of probable practicability; as, a wi 
ideu; a wild scheme; wild weather ; wild passions; wild 
riot or tuinult, &c. 

(Nore. Wild forms a prefix to the names of numerong 
plants, for the sake of distingnishing them from their 
cultivated congeners; us, wild apples, wild carpot, wild 
thyme, wiid grape, wild rice, &c.) 

Wild, n. A forest or sandy desert; an uninhabited or 
uncultivated tract or region; as, the wilds of Africa. 
Wild’basil, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Melissa, 
(M. clinopodium,) 1-2 feet high, stein square; leaves pe- 
tiolate ; flowers purplish ; peduncles cymosely branched. 

It is common in low woods, in the N. and W. States, 

Wild Bean, n. (Bot) The Ground-unt. See Apros. 

Wild Bergamot, n. (.) See MoNARDA. 

Wild Boar, n. (Zonl.) See Ion. -( Manuf.) See Sur's. 

Wild Buglos, n. (Bot.) See Lycorsis. 

Wild Cat, n. (Zoöl.) See CAT. 

Wild Cat, in Georgia, a township of Coffee co.; pop. 
in 1870, 528. 

Wild Cat, in Indiana, a creek which rises in Howard 
co., and enters the Wabash, 7 m. N. of Lafayette, after 
a W. course of 75 m. — A township of Tipton co.; pop. 
abt. 1,100, 

Wild cherry, n. (Bot) See CERASUS. 

der. v.u. Same as BEWILDEn, q. v. 

Wilderment, u. Same as BEWILDERMENT, q. v. 

Wilderness, n. [From A. S. wild, wild — denr, beast, 
and termination ness.) A desert; a wild; a jungle; a 
tract of land or region uncultivated and unpeupled by 
human beings, whether a forest or a wide barren plain; 
as, he was lost in the wilderness. — A Dosky muze in a 
warden, resembling a forest. 

Wilderness, in Virginia, a location of Spottsylvania 
co., 16 m. W. of Fredericksburg. During the late Civil 
War, a sanguinary battle was fought here, May öth and 
6th, 1564, between the Nationals under Gen. Grant, and 
the Confederates commanded by Gen. Lee, which, after 
a terrific struggle, and unprecedented slaughter, par- 
ticularly on the side of the Nationals, resulted in both 
sides claiming the victory, Gen, Lee, nevertheless, grad- 
ually retiring upon Spottsylvania. The National loss 
Animato to 18,000 men; that of the Coufederutes to abt. 

1,000, 

Wild-Hre. n. Same as GREEK FIRE, q. v. 

(Mrd.) An eruptive affection of the skin, 

(Furriery.) A kiud of erysipelas to which sheep are 
subject. 

Wild-fowl, n. 
hunted for game. 

Wild grave, n. [Ger waldgraf] (ist.) A title as- 
sumed in the Middle Ages, like those of rangrave and 
rhingrave, by certain small German potentates in the 
neighborhood of the Rhine; as, the Wildgrave of Salm. 

Wild Goose, n. (Zil.) Bee ANSERIN E. 

Wild-goose-chase, n. A term used proverbially to 
express the unlikelihood of pursuing a certain idea or 
object ; —derived from the simile afforded by the hunt 
of the wild goose. 

Wild Indigo, n. (Bot.) See Baprrsia. 

Wilding, / A wild crab-apple. — A young tree grow- 
ing without cultivation, 

Wild’ish, a. Somewhat wild. 


Wild birds, especially such as aro 


Prod, Oats, barley, wheat, potatoes, and turnips; the 
breeds of cattle are superior. 1%. 46,214. 

—A seaport town, cap. of the above co., near the month 
of Bladenoch River in Wigtown Bay, 10 m. N. of Whit- 
horn; pop 3,350. 

Wigtown Bay, an inlet of the Irish Sen, between Wig- 
town co. and the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 15 m. 
long, and 12 m. broad. 

Wig’wam, n. [lud.] The hut or cabin of an Ameri- 
can Indian. 

Wilbraham, in Massachusetts, a post- vill. and twp. of 
Hampden co., 10 m. E. of Springtield: pop. (1570) 2,331. 

Wilbrod, or Willibrod., (St.,) B. in the Saxon 
kingdom of Northumbria, abt. 657, is generally called 
“The apostle of the Fricsians.” He was a mouk of Wil- 
fred’s monastery, at Ripon, and about 677 be proceeded 
to Ireland to preach Christianity. In 690 he went to 
Utrecht, and having, after great exertions, converted 
large numbers of the Friesians to Christianity, he was 
rewarded with the bishopric of Utrecht by Pope Sergius 
I. He also preached to the Danes, and established the 
monastery of Epternach, near Treves. D. 735. He is 
commemorated in the Roman Catholic church on Noy. 7. 

Wilcox. in Alabama, a S.W. central co.; area, 940 sq. 
m. Rivers. The Alabama River, and Pine Barren Creek. 
Surface, undulating ; soil, generally fertile. Cap. Cam- 
den. 

WII cox. in Georgia, a S. central co.; area, 500 aq. m. 
Rivers. Ocmulgee and Allapaha, Surface, undulating; 
2%, fertile. Cap. Abbeville. 

Wilcox, in Iiincis, a twp. of Hancock co.; pop. abt. 700. 

Wild. 4. ([A. S; connected with wald, weald, a forest.) 
Jnhabiting the forest or open field; living in a state of 
nature; hence, not tamed or domesticated; as, wild 
animals. — Growing spontaneously, or produced with- | 
out enlture; native; indigenous; brought forth by the 
unassisted action and development of nature; as, wild 
herbs, Pants, or vegetable produced by animals not 
domesticated; as, wild honey. — Desert; without in- 
habitant; as, a wild waste of country —Savage ; barbar-| 
ous; uncivilized; rude; not refined by culture; as, the 
wild aborigines of Polyuesia.—Unsheltered; exposed 
to the waves and weathe 


eceptre, to wield à baton; figuratively, to wield the des- 


a re — 


a wild offing. — Turbn- 
lent; irregular; tempestuou 


disorderly; liceutious; 
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Wild Land, n. Land uncultivated, and which has 
never been settled, (C. S.) 

Wildly, ade. In a wild, untamed, or uncultivated 
manner: as, plants growing wildly. — Disorderly ; with- 
out decorum; with excitement, perturbation, or dis- 
traction; as, to look, speak, or gesticulate wildly. — 
Inattentively; capriciously; extravagantly; irration- 
ally; as, to be wildly sceptical or jealous. 

Wild'ness, n. State or quality of being wild; rude- 
hess; roughness; uncultivated state; as, the wildness 
of a primeval forest. — Irregularity of manners; ebulli- 
tion of the passions and animal spirits; inordinate dis- 
position to rove; addictedness to follies and dissipation ; 
as, the wildness of youth. — Savageness; vicionsness; 
brutality; animal propensity. — Alienation, aberration, 
or irregularity of mind or temper; as, the wildness of 
fanaticism. — Quality of being undisciplined, or not sub- 
jected or amenable to method, rule, or order; as, the 
wildness of poetic fancy. 

Wild'-oat, n. (Bot) See AvENA. 

To sow one’s wild-oats, to pass through the season of 
wild and thoughtless dissipation dental to youth. 

Wild rice, . (Bt) See ZIZANIA. 

Wild Rice River, in Minnesota, rises abt. Lat. 459 
83’ J., Lon. 979 7/ W., and flows into the Red River of 
the North, after a N.N.E. course of 100 m. 

Wild Rosemary, n. (.) See ANDROMEDA. 

Wild Service, n. See Cratacus. 

Wile, n. (A. S.; Sw. Goth. wel, an artifice, a strata- 
gem; allied to guile.) A sly, insidious artifice, trick, or 
stratagem practised for eutanglement, insnariug, or de- 
ception, 

—v. 15 To beguile; to insnare or lead astray by insidious 

; as, her grace and beauty wiles all hearts. 

Wile’fal, g. Full of wiles or artifices: insidious; trickish. 

s (sometimes written WILLPCL) a. Under the 
influence of egotisin or self-will; governed by the will 
without regard to reason; stubborn ; contumacious ; ob- 

; perverse; inflexible or tenacions of purpose; 

7fal woman will have her way.—Premeditated ; 
done by design; as, wilful murder. 

Wil ly, a. Obstinately ; stubbornly; perversely. 

wil ess, n. State or quality of being wilful; ob- 
stinucy ; perverseness; stubbornness. 


WILL 


Wilily, adv. Ina wily, insidious, or underhand man- 
ner; by trick or stratagem; with cralty design. 

Wi'liness, u. State or quality of being wily; guile; 
cunning; insidious craftiness. 

Wilkes, Cuances, an American naval officer and ex- 
plorer, u. iu New York city in 1501. Entering the navy 
as midshipman in 1516, he served first with Com Me Don- 
ough in the Mediterranean, in 1519-20, and afterwards 
in the Pacific with Com, Stewart, where he became dis- 
tinguished for his nautical skill, and in 1530 was pro- 
meted to the rank of lieutenant, and given a separate 
command. He was the first in the United States to take 
observations iron fixed astronemical instruments Beng 
sent to survey Georges Bank, he accomplished the un 
dertaking with so much success, that he Was entrusted 
with the exploration of the South Sea, for which le set 
out with ò vessels in 1858, and during tour years made 
numerous discoveries, being the first who sighted the 
antarctic continent hitherto unknown. He afterwards 
explored the W. coast of N. America, and on his return 
to New York in 1542, was promoted to be commander. 
He now devoted his time to preparing for publication 
the results of the expedition, At the outbreak of the 
late Civil War, he acquired considerable notoriety for 
the forcible seizure of the Comlederate commissioners, 
Masonu and Slideli, from the British maslsteaner Trent, 
in the Bahama Channel, Nov. 8, 1561, for which act he 
received the thanks of Congress. The commissioners 
were subsequently released Ly gov't. He was promoted 
to the rank of Commodore In 1862, and assigned to the 
command of the flotila in the James’ River, und on Aug. 
28, shelled and destroyed City Point. He was afte 
wards appointed rear-adimiral, and assigned to the com- 
mand of the W. Indies squids lle is the author of a 
history of his 4 years’ cruise, entitled a Narrative of te 
U. S. Exploring Expedition, during the years 1538, 18 0, 
1840, and 1542; Western America; Theory of the Winds, 
and other works. Ile was awarded the Gold Medal of 
the Geographical Society of London in 1818. D. 1877. 

Wilkes, in Gorgia. N. E. co, ; area, 330 sq.m. Rivers. 
Broad and Little rivers, and Dry Forks and Fishing} 
creeks. Surfuce, undulating. Min, Iron, granite, and 
quartz. Cup. Washington. 

Wilkes, in V. Cu. a N.W. co.; area, 550 sq. m. It 
is drained by the Yadkin River. Surfitce, mountaimous iu 
the N. Min. Iron. Cap. Wilkesborough. 1%. abt. 15,000. 

Wilkes’barre, in /ernsyleania, a post-vorough and 
township, cap. of Luzerne co. on the N. branch of the 
Susquehanna, 110m. N. E. of Harrisburg. It is one of 
the principal shipping-points tor anthracite coal, iim- 
mense beds of which surround the town. Pop. abt. 
10.000 

Wilkes’borongn, in N. Crrolina, a post-villuge, cap. 
of Wilkes co, 170 m. N.W. of Raleigh; pop. abt. 225. 

Wilkes ville, in Orio, a post-village and township of 
Vinton co., 75 m. S.S E. of Columbus; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Wilkie, Sin Davin, a Scotch painter, B. at Cults, Fife- 
shire, 1785. About his 20th year he repaired to London, 
where, in 1806, he painted and exhioited his VWidlige 
Politicians, whose great success brought W.into notice. 
Among other fine works which he painted about this 
time, were The Kent- Day, Tie Cut Finger, and the Vil- 
lage Festival. Iu 1509 he became associate, and, in 1511, 
member of the Royal Academy. Up to the year] 22 he 
continued to produce masterpieces of art in the style in 
which the Village Pobticians had been painted. At this 
latter date he executed his tinest work, Zae Uhelsea Pen- 
sionrrs. After this picture, he changed his style, and 
adopted one in which he was less successtul. He 
changed his subjects also, uud now painted such pic- 
tures as The Entrance of George IU i -i , De- 
Sence of Stragossa, and Portrait of the King in Scotch 
Dress. In 1530 he was nominated painter to the king. 
Among his best works are, Marg, Queen of Scots, escaping 
from Lochleven, und Tue Cotler’s Saturday Night. In 
1840 he set out upon a tonr to the East, and, after visit- 
ing Constantinople, Beyrout, Jerusalem, and Alexan- 
dria, embarked at the latter place for Euglaud, but died 
before reaching Gibraltar, 1541. 

Wil kins, in Pzansyivania, a post-township of Alle- 
ghany co, 9 m. E of Pittsburg; pop. aut. 2,500, 

Wilkinsburg, in Pennsylvania, n post-village of 
Alleghany co, m. E. of Pittsburg, pop. abt. 903. 

Wilkinson, in Arkansas, a townoliip of Deshi co.; 
pop abt. 350. 

Wilkinson, in Georgia, a central co.; area, 435 sq. m. 
Rivers. Oconee River, and Commissioner's, Big Sandy, 
Cedar, and Turkey creeks. Surfuce, undulating; sod, 
sandy. Cap. Irwinton, 

Wilkinson, in Mississippi, a 8.W. co., bordering on 
Louisiana; area, 700 sy, m. Rivers. Mississippi and 
Homochitto. Surface, undulating; soil, tertile. Cup. 
Woodville. Pup. abt. 18.000. 

Witkinson’s Landing, in Missuri, a villago of 

i on the Mississippi, IZ m N.E. of Perryville, 

(A. S. w : Sw. Goth. vilja.) (Pail) That 

e intellectual energy of the haman mind, “which, 
unfolding itself from all the other forces of the mind, 
like a flower from its petals, radiates through the whole 
sphere of our activity, —a faculty which we are better 
able to feel than to define, and which we might perhaps 
most appropriately designate as the purely practical 
faculty of man,” (Peuchtersleben.) Though a distinct 
power or energy of the mind, it blends itselt with every 
other power, associating itself with our intellectual de- 
cisions on the one hand, and our emotional attachments 
on the other, but containing an important element 
which cannot be resolved into either or into both com- 
bined. The other powers, snch as reason, conscience, 
sensibility, may influence the will, but they cannotcon- 
stituto it uur yield its peculiar workings. See FREE-WILL. 
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—Act of willing; volition; choice, determination, or pref- 
erence superinduced by the act or exercise of the power 
of choice A discretionary act; a behest; a command; 
authoritative expression of choice, decree, or determi- 
nation; us, it is my well that this thing be done. Strong 
wish, disposition, desire, or inclination ; as, where there s 
a will there s A way. — Object of ruling wish, desire, or 
inclination ; as. let him have his will,— Arbitrary power 
of disposition or control; us, the country was subjected 
to the well of the conqueror, 

(Lab.) The declaration, in proper form, of what a man 
wills to be pertorined after his death. Testaments are 
of very high antiquity, being in use at least as early as 
the tine of the patriarchs; tor we are told that Jacob 
bequeathed to his so Joseph portion of his inheri- 
tance doubly that of his brethren. Solon is said to 
have been the first legislator that introduced wills into 
Athens. In England the power of beygueathing is cocval 
with the first rudiments oí the aw, lor we have no 
traces or memorials of a time wuen it del not exist, But 
this power of bequeathing did uot originally extend to 
the whole of a man's personal estate, lor we are told 
that by the common law, as it stood in the reign ot 
Henry LL, a man’s goods were to be divided into three 
equal parts, of which one went to his heirs or hueal 
descendants, another to his wie, nnd the third was at 
his own disposal. If be died without a wife or without 
children, then the half was at his own disposal — the 
other half going to them; if neither wite nor issue, then 
he migit dispose of the whole, This continued to be 
th woof the land down to the reign of Charles I; but 
since that time it has changed vy imperceptible degrees, 
until now the deceased, by will, may bequeath the whole 
of his goods and chattels. Formerly, in England, a will 
might be either written or verbal, but by statute 1 Viet. 
c. 26, verbal willa have been rendered altogether invalid, 
except as to “any soldier in actual military service, or 
any mariner or seaman, being at seu, who may dispose 
of personal estate the same as betore the Act. The 
stitutes of most of the American States have eitner 
placed nuncupative wills under special restrictions, or 
else reduced them within the same narrow limits as the 
Enzlish statutes. In many of the States they still exist 
much as they did in England betore the above-quoted 
statute, being limited to à small amount of personal 
estate. Leaving aside this unimportant exception, it 
may be said that all wills, whether of real or personal 
estate, must bo in writing, nud signed at the foot or end 
thereof by the testator or by sume person in his pres- 
ence, and by his direction, in the presence of two 
witnesses at least, who must subscribe and attest 
the will in his presence. The signature must be so 
pl following, under, or beside or opposite 
the end of the wil’, that it shall be apparent on the face 
of the will that the testator intended to give effect by 
such his signature to the writing signed as his will. In 
general, all persons who have sutlicient understanding 
are capable of disposing by will of both real nnd per- 
sonal estate; but no will made by any person under the 
age of twenty-one is valid; neither can a married woman 
make a will except of the property settled to her sepit- 
rate use. Lunatics, idiots, persons under undue influence, 
or under duress, are inenpable to execute a will. A will 
is a revocable instrument, and is revoked by marriage 
either in the case of a man or woman, but it is not re- 
voked by any other change of circumstances. It may, 
however, be revoked by another will or codicil subse- 
quently executed, or by a writing declaring the inten- 
tion to revoke, or by burning, tearing, or otherwise 
destroying the will with the intention to revoke it. A 
revoked will may be revived by reéxecution, or by a 
codicil showing an intention toreviveit. Noobliteration, 
interlineation, or any other alteration in a will, is valid, 
except so far as the words or effect of the will betore 
the alteration shall not be apparent unless with such 
alteration. But if the signature of the testator and 
subscribing witnesses be made in the margin opposite 
or near the alceration, or at the foot or end, referring to 
the alteration, it will be valid. A will takes effect as it 
executed immediately before the testutor’s death, unless 
the contrary intention be shown by the will; and Lapsed 
and void devices falt into the residue uuless the will 
shows a contrary intention, 

At will, ut plousure,—Good-will, Sea Goon-witt, — 
Ii bil. See 1LL-WILL.— Jo have one’s will, to obtain 
one’s own Way, wish, or object, —Will-o'-the-wisp, or 
Will-with-the-wisp. See [Gsis-FATUUS, 

r. a. [A. S. willan; Ger. wollen; Icel. and Swed. vilja : 
Lat. rolo. This verb is employed in both au irregular 
aud regular form.) IRREGULAR. (T wil, thou wilt, he 
will; imp, would.) (1.) To desire; to wish: to have in- 
clination for; as, what wilt thou?—(2.) lú an auxiliary 
sense, expressing tuturity contingent on the subject of 
the verb; as, for instance, in the first person, “1 will,” 
indicates consent, assurance, readiness ; and, when e 
phasized, well jinports resolve or tixity of purpose; ns, I 
will take it, if you desire ine; Iwill tako it whether or 
not. In the remaining persons, individuality of volition 
is scarcely perceptible, while simple certainty finds ap- 
propriate expression; as,“ you will see,” or he wal 
see,” denotes a future event as n fact only, When em- 
phatically rendered, will indicates, agreeably to the 
context, fixed determination or absolute certainty, — 
REGULAR. (I will, thou willes/, he wills; imp. and pp. 
willed.) (I.) To ordain; to decree; to determine by an 
act of choice or distinct volition; as,“ What she will do 
or say.” (Milton.) (R.) — (2.) To order; to direct; to en- 
join; to express or make known, as the substance of a vo- 
litional act: us, They willed me to say 80.” (Shaks.) (k.) 
3.) To bequeath; to devise; to dispose of by will or 
testament; as, to will one’s property to a distant relation. 
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(Note. Would, as the preterito of wil/, is mainly used in 
Conditional, optative, or subjunctive senses; As, he 
would do it if he could; be could do it if he would; J 
would that I were at home again; and similar phrases. 
In the last form of application, the first personal pro- 
noun is uften eliminated ; as, world to Heaven that he 
were here. Lo conditional prepositions, would is em- 
ployed tor both present and future tiine; and would have 
for past time; ns, I would do it now, if everything 
were ready; he would have come, had be known of it in 
time. Will not, us Well as would not, expresses refusal ; 
as, L would not go. wull is never a past participle.) 

n. To exercise a volitional act; us, he wills it so. — 
To signify choice, desire, inclination, or disposition; to 
be pleased; as, he does as he wills or likes — To deter- 
mine; to decree; to come to a decision or conclusion; 
as, L can do it if I wil. — To devise; to convey one’s 
wish by testamentary disposition ; as, he wi/led that bis 
scapegrace son should be cut off with a shilling. 

Will, in Winsis, an E N. E co., bordering on Indiana; 
aret, T50 sq m. Rivers, Kankakee and Des Plaines, 

Surface, level; soil, tertile. Cup, Joliet. 

Will, in Minnis, a township ot Will co.; pap. abt. 400. 

Willamette River, iu Oregon, rises in Lane co, and 
flows into Columbia River, 8 m. below Fort Vancouver, 
after a N. N. W. course of 209 m..of which it is navigable 
tor large vessels 15 m. tu Portland, and above the Falls 
for small steamboats about 60 m.—The valley of the W, 
is very fertile and picturesque, and is usuully styled the 
guarden of Oregon. 

Willemite, or Wil'helmite, n. (Min) A nativo 
anhydrous silicate of zinc, tound stallized, granular, 
and massive, at Vieille Montagne, new ix-la-Chapelle, 

Willemstad, in the W. didics, port-town, c 
of the island of Curacoa; Lat. 12° 0° 3” N., Lou. 68° 
W. Pop. abt. 8,000 

Willer, u. One who wills. 

Wil'let, „. (Zo) A bird (Symphemia Semipalmata) 
of temperat and S America, belonging to the tamily 
Scolopacids It is 15 inches long, and the wing about 
8; upper parts dark ashy ; rump, upper tail-coverts, and 
under parts white, 

Willet, in New York, a post-township of Cortland 
county. 

William I., the Conqueror, king of England, was the 
natural son of Robert, duke of Normandy, and was B. 

alaise, in 1027. He was brought up at the court of 
the king of France, and succeeded to the duchy at the 
age of eight. But during his minority there were fre- 
quent revolts of the noble ad his authority was not 
fully established for many years. On the death of Ed- 
ward the Contessor, king of England, W. made a tormal 
claim to the crown, alleging a bequest in his favor by 
Edward, and a promise which he had extorted from 
Harold. His claim being denied, he at once prepared 
for an invasion of England; effected a landing at Peven- 
cey, September 28, 1066 while Harold engaged in 
opposing the Norwegians in the north, and fortified a 
camp near Hastings. The de e battle of Hastings 
was fought on Saturday, October 44, 1066; Harold was 
defeated and slain, and the Norman Conquest was com- 
menced. His rival, Edgar Atheling, was supported by 
some of the leading men for a short time; but they all 
made submission to W. at Berkhamstead, and on the 
following Christmas day he was crowned at Westminster 
by Aldred, Archbishop of York. He reigned with great 
tyranuy; in consequence of which several insurrections 
took place, and were not quelled until the conqueror 
had depopulated different districts by tire and sword. 
Ile then divided the lands of most of the nobility and 
gentry among his tolluwers, He also introduced the 
langunge of the North of France (called in England the 
Norman language), and ordered that all law-pleadings 
and statutes should be in that tongue, To prevent 
nightly meetings and conuspir he instituted the 
curfew, or“ cover fire bell.” at the sound of which every 
night, at eight o'clock, all fires and candles were to be 
put out. A survey was made of all the lands in the 
kingdom, the account or register of which was culled the 
Domesday Book. In 1075 he tinished the Tower of Lon- 
don; in 1057 he attacked and destroyed the city of 
Mantes. He was about to march towards Paris, but died 
at Rowen, 1087, in consequence of an injury received, 

WILLIAM II., usually called Rufus, n. in Normandy, 1056, 
was the son of the Conqueror, and crowned on the news 
of his father’s death reaching England, in 1057. He 
made a conquest of m part of Wales, and obtained the 
duchy of Normandy from his brother Robert, in 1095, 
lle was a great persecutor of the clergy, and banished 
Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, from the kingdom. 
William was, according to the monkish chronicles, acci- 
dentally slain by an arrow, shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel, 
as he was hunting in the New Forest. Hampshire, 1100. 

Wittiam III., of Nassan, Prince of Orange, and king of 
Eagland, B. ut the age, 1650, was the son of William, 
prince of Orange, and Mary, daughter of Charles I. He 
married the Princess Mary, daughter of Junes IL. then 
duke of York, and became stadtholder ot Holland in 
16:2. He was also nominated general of the troops of 
Holland against Louis XIV., and made a vigorous re- 

to the French armies under Luxembourg, whom 

ted in 1674; but was repnised in his turn by the 
Prince de Condé. In 1658, the arbitrary measures, both 
aginst the established religion and the constitution, 
o! James l., induced many nobles and others to invite 
the prince of Orange to take possession of the English 
crown. He embraced the occasion, and landed without 
opposition at Torbay, the same year. James, finding 
himself unsupported, withdrew to France, and William 
took possession of his throne. in conjunction with his 
wife, the daughter of that unfortunate monarch, His 
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coronation as king of England took place in 1689. The 
year following, William went to Ireland, where he de- 
feated James ut the battle of the Boyne. In 1691 he 
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headed the confederated army in the Netherlands, took 
Namur in 1692, and in 1637 was acknowledged king of 
England by the treaty of Ryswick. On the death of 
Mary in 1694, the parliament confirmed to him the 
royal title. His death was owing to a fall from his 
horse, by which he broke his collar-bone, 1702. 
Wurm IV., B. in London, 1765, was the third son of 
George III. In his 15th year he entered the royal 
navy, and in 1780 was with Admiral Rodney when the 
latter defeated a Spanish squadron off Cadiz, and after- 
wards proceeded to the relief of Gibraltar. Prince Wil- 
liam subsequently held the command of a vessel of war 
in various parts of the world, but retired from active 
service in 1790. Upon the death of his brother, George 
IV. in 1830, he became king of England, and ruled until 
1837. At his death, the Princess Victoria, daughter of 
his brother. the Duke of Kent, became queen of Eng- 
land. D. 1837. 

William I., EMPEROR OP Germany, and Kisa or 
Prussta, son of Frederick William III. by Princess 
Louise of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and brother of Fred- 
erick William IV., B. Mar. 22, 1797, recvived a military 
education, and took part in the campaigns of 1813 and 
1815 against France. In 1840 he was appointed gover- 
nor of Pomerania, which post he held till the revolution 
of 1848, when he sought refuge in England. He was 
elected a member of the Constituent Assembly in May 
of the same year, when he returned to Berlin, In 1849, 
as commanier-in-chief of the Prussian arm e acted 
ngainst the revolutionary Badeners; and in 1858, on the 
Innacy of his brother, the king. becoming manifested, 
Prince William was appointed regent. This position he 
oceupied until Frederick William's death, in 1861, when 
he succeeded to the throne, crowning himself with his 
own hands, at Königsberg, on which occasion he em- 
phatically asserted the doctrine of the “divine right of 


kings.” Actuated by this spirit, and selecting as his wi 


ministers men of well-known reactiouary principles, of 
whom the chief was Count Bismarck (4. v.), W. speedily 
embroiled himself and government with the liberal par- 
liameutary body of that day; and this to so critical a 
degree, after the accession of Bismarck to the premier- 
ship in 1862, that the rupture threatened to end in rev- 
olution or civil war. A diversion from this state of 
things was, however, happily effected by the war which 
Prussia, conjeintly with Austria, declared against Den- 
mark. In 1866, war was next declared by Prussia 
against her old ally, Austria; and after a short cam- 
paign, in which the king and the royal princes took part, 
Austria was compelled to make a hnmiliating peace. 
The terrible effect of the needle-gun created quite a 
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panic in the Anstrian army. and her generals found it 
would be useless to prolong the struggle. By this war 
Prussia obtained supremacy in Germany. In July, 1870, 
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the Emperor Napoleon III,, taking umbrage at Prussian 
interference with the succession to the vacant Spanish 
throne, or prompted by other motives that we have not 
space tv enter into, rasbly declared war against Prussia, 
ú power long prepared for such a contingency, Upon 
this, W., forming an alliance with the S. German States, 
and constituting himself commander-in-chiet of the unit- 
ed German armies, crossed the Rhine, and in a short 
but brilliant campaign, defeated the French in a series 
of battles, took Napoleon and his priucipal commanders 
prisoners. and received the capitulation of Paris, Feb- 
ruary, 1871. Peace was finally declared by a treaty en- 
tered into at Versailles, by which Prussia acquired the 
pruv. of Alsace, part of that of Lorraine, including the 
city of Metz, ulong with a war-indemuity of $1,000,000,- 
000. W.— who had, previously to the latter event, been 
declared Emperor of Germany by the will of the German 
princes and people — married, June 11, 1829, the Princess 
Augusta, of Saxe-Weimar, by whom he bas issue: FRED- 
ERICK WILLIAM, Prince-] mperial of Germany, and Crown- 
Prince of Prussia — married, in 1858, to Victoria, Prin- 
cess-Royal of England ;— and Louise Manx, who mar- 
ried, in 1856, the Grand-duke of Baden. 

William I., or Nassau, PRINCE or ORANGE, the first 
leader in the Dutch war of independence, B. in 1533, 
of Lutherau parents, but descended from the ancient 
counts of that principality. Being trained to political 
employments at the court of Charles V., he conformed 
outwardly to Catholicism, and had become governor of 
the provs. of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, while the 
reformed doctrines were spreading, and events were 
ripening for the revolt of the Netherlands. Philip IL, 
king of Spain, having appointed Margaret of Parma, a 
natural daughter of his father, Charles V., stadtholdress, 
with the Cardinal of Granville for her adviser, the lat- 
ter began his career by persecuting the Protestants, and 
was preparing to introduce the inquisition, when, 1566, 
the nobles went in procession, and petitioned Margaret 
against this measure; and as they were treated with 
contempt, their remonstrances were followed by popu- 
Jar commotions. On this, Alva was sent, at whose ap- 
proach a hundred thousand of the most industrious 
Flemings took refuge in foreign countries. This was 
the crisis at which W. came forward, and raised the 
standard of independence. Though the cruel Alva was 
recalled at the end of six years, 1574, and replaced by a 
milder ruler, the Dutch continued the war, and Holland 
was liberated by the relief of Leyden, which W. effected 
by laying the whole conntry under water, 1575. He was 
now elected stadtholder, and Calvinism became the es- 
tablished religion, to the exclusion of Lutheranism as 
well as the Roman Catholic faith. By the “ Pacification 
of Ghent,“ in 1576, W. united all the provinces in one 
confederation, but he found it impossible to heal these 
internal causes of disunion, and the Spaniards, taking 
advantage of them, were able to repossess themselves 
of the 3. provinces, under the Duke of Parma, whence 
arose the present distinction between Holland and Bel- 
gium. Philip had now set a price on 's head, and in 
1582, an attempt was made to assassinate him, but he 
recovered from the wound, A second attempt, in 1584, 
was but too successful. One Balthaser Gerard, being 
introduced to the stadtholder on the plea of business, 
he suddenly drewa pistol loaded with three balls, and 
shot him in the body. IIe was succeeded, and the war 
carried on successfully, by his second son, MAUKICE or 

NAsBAU, q. v. 

Minm I., FREDERICK, king of Holland, grand-duke 
of Luxembourg, prince of Orange and duke of Nassau, 
was B. at the llague in 1772. He distinguished himself 
in the wars with the French republic, and became an 
exile with his father, the hereditary stadtholder of the 
Dutch republic, in 1795; after his father’s death, he suc- 
ceeded first to the duchy of Nassau, and joined the Prus- 
sian army against Napoleon. He became king of Hol- 
land by the settlement of affairs which followed the fall 
of Napoleon in 1814, the countries united under his rule 
by the Congress of Vienna being the old united provs. 
of Holland, the bishopric of Liège, and Belgium; the 
latter, however, was separated by the revolution of 1830. 
He abdicated in 1840, and p. 1843, 

WILLIAM II., Frederick George Lewis, son and successor 
of the preceding, B. 1792, distinguished himself in the 
peninsolar war under Lord Wellington; he also com- 
manded the army of the Netherlands at the battle of 
Waterloo. His reign commenced from his father’s ab- 
dication in 184). D. March, 1549. 

WILLIAM III., Alerander Puul Frederick, son and succes- 
sor of the preceding, B. 1517, and the reigning king of 
Holland, His reign bas been chiefly distinguished by 
undertakings of internal improvement; and, under his 
rule, the kingdom has enjoyed uniuterrupted peace, 
material prosperity has increased, and the public debt 
has been considerably reduced. While prince of Orange, 

W. married, 1839, the Princess Sophia Frederica Matilda, 
daughter of the late King William I, of Würtemberg. 
They have two sons: William Nicholas Alexander Fred- 
erick Charles Henry, prince of Orange, B. 1840; aud Wil- 
liam Alexander Charles Henry Frederick, B. 1851. 

Williams, Roser, the founder of the State of Rhode Is- 
land, and nobly distinguished as the first asserter in 
modern Christendom of the sanctity and perfect freedom 
of conscience, wasa native of Wales, B. in 1599, he studied 
at Oxford, entered the Church, and naturally joined the 
Puritan party. To escape the persecutions to which the 
Puritans were subject in England, he. like so many 
others, fled to this conntry to find what was denied 
them there— freedom to worship God. IIe arrived at 
Boston, New Englund. in 1651, and holding already in 
perfect clearness the grand truth of which he was the 
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the churches already existing there; for they stif! acted 
on the very principles of which they had been the vic- 
tims at home. At length, in 1635, he was ordered to 
embark for England, To avoid this he left Salem in mid- 
winter, wandered houseless aud balf-fed for fourteen 
weeks, then found friends and hospitality among the 
Indians, whose language he had learnt. He preached 
to them, won their love, and was their friend and peace- 
maker till his death. He bad resolved on founding a 
new settlement, and after beginning to build and plant 
at Seckonk, had to abandon the spot, and selected Rhode 
Island, on which he landed from an Indian canoe, with 
5 comrades, in June, 1638. He called the place Provi- 
dence,” and commenced building. In the course of 2 
years he was joined by others, and founded a common- 
wealth in the form of a pure democracy, and his system 
has had its influence on tho whole political history of 


the State. He showed no spirit of revenge towards 
those who had persecuted him; and when the colonies 
were threatened with a general rising of the Indian 
tribes, he nobly risked his own life, and undertook the 
mission to the Narragansetts to dissolve the conspiracy ; 
in which he succeeded. To secure the permanent exist- 
ence of Rhode Island as a separate State, W. was 
chosen to visit England in 1643, to obtain a charter. Ile 
Was received with the greatest favor by the Long Par- 
liament, and took back with him the desired charter. 
W. refused the office of governor, to which the colony 
wished to appoint him; labured on for its good, reward- 
ing himself in doing it; had a warm controversy with 
George Fox; and D. at Providence in 1683. Bancroft, in 
his History of the United States, writes of W. with the 
highest admiration and genuine eloquence. 

Williams. in Michigan, a post-twp. of Bay co., 11 m. 
W. of Bay City; pop. abt. 200. 

Williams, in the state of Missouri, a twp. of Benton 
county, 

Williams, in North Carolina, a township of Columbus 
county, 

Williams, in Ohio, a N.W. co., bordering on Indiana 
and Michigan; area, 480 sq. m. Rivers. St. Joseph's 
pad Yifu. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cup. 

ryan. 

Williams, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Northampton co.; 

wili abt. 3,500, 
illiamsburg, in Indiana, a post- vill. of Wayne co., 
72 m. N.E. of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 400. 

Williamsburg, in Kentucky, a post- village, cap. of 
Whitley co., 125 m. S. S. E. of Frankfort. 

Williamsburg, in Maine, a post-twp. of Piscataquis 
co., 80 m. N. N. E. of Augusta; pop. abt. 250. 

Williamsburg, in Massachusetts, a post- vill. and twp. 
of Hampshire co., 95 m. N.W. of Boston. 

Williamsburg, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of 
Covington co., 60 m. S. E. of Jackson. 

Williamsburg, or Peny’s Neck, in New Jersey, a 
village of Middlesex co. 

Williamsburg, in New Fork. See BRooKLYN. 

Williamsburg, in Ohio, a post-vill. and twp. of Cler- 
mont co., 25 m. Ë. of Cincinnati. 

Williamsburg, in Pennsylvania, s village of Arm- 
strong co., on the Alleghany River, opposite Kittanning. 
—A post-borough of Blair co.. 157 m. E. of Pittsburg; 
pop. abt. 1,000.— A village of Northampton co.,70 m. N. 
of Philadelphia. 

Williamsburg, in S. Curolina, a S.E. dist.; area, 
1,170 sq. m. Rivers. Santee, Great-Pedee, and Black 
River, and Lynch’s Creek. Surface, level; soil, sandy. 
Cup. Kingstree. 

Williamsburg, in Virginia, a city and township, 
cap. of James City co., between James’ and York rivers, 
60 miles E. of Richmond; pop. abt. 1,392, On May 5th 
1862, the rear-gnard of the Confederates under General 
Johnston, strongly fortified near W. to cover the retreat 
of the main body from Yorktown, was attacked by a 
portion of McClellan's army, commanded by General 
Hooker. For several hours, each side alternately gained 
considerabie advantages, but reinforcements arriving, 
the fight assumed the proportions of a general battle, 
which continued till night, the Nationals being the 
victors. The National loss amounted to 2,228; that of 
the Confederates was estimated at 1.000. 

Williams’fieid, in Okio, a post-twp. of Ashtabula 
county. Ç 

Williamsite, n. (in.) A variety of serpentine, of 
a pale green color. 

Williamson, in Mlinois, n S. co.; area, 390 sq. m. 
Rivers. Big Muddy and the 8. fork of Saline River. 
Surface, level; soil, fertile. Min. Stone-coal, Cap. 
Marion. 

Williamson, In New York, a post-village and twp. of 
Wayne co., 26 m. N.E. of Rochester; pop. abt. 3,500, 

Williamson, in Tennessee, a central co.; area, 650 sq. 
m. It is drained by Harpeth River. Surface, undulat- 
ing; soil, very fertile. Cap. Franklin. 

Williamson, in Teras. a central co.; area, 1,150 sq. 
m. Rivers. San Gabriel River, and Brushy Creek. Sur- 
Jace, diversified; soil, fertile. Cup. Georgetown, Pop. 
abt. 6,000. 

Williamsport, in Indiana, a post-vill., cap. of War- 
ren co., 75 m. N.W. of Indianapolis; pop. ubt, 703. 

Williamsport, in Kansas, a post-village of Shawnee 
co., 12 m. S. of Topeka; pop. abt. 300. 

Williamsport, in Maryland, a post-vill. of Washing- 
ton county, on the Potomac River, 9 miles S.W., of 
Hagerstown. 

Williamsport, in Ohio, a post-vill. of Pickaway co. 
9 m. S. W. of Circleville, 

Williamsport, in Pennsylvania, a post-town, cap. of 
Lycoming co., 90 m. N. of Harrisburg. It is noted for its 
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large lumber-trade. 
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Williamsport, in W. Virginia, a vill., cap. of Taylor 
co., 100 m. S. S. E. of Wheeling ; it is also vealed Prunty- 
fon. — A post-vill. of Wood co., on the Ohio, opposite 
Marietta, Ohio; pop. abt, 300. 

Williamsport, in Tennessee, a post- vill. of Maury co., 
40 m. S.W. of Nashville; pop. abt. 250, 

Williams River, in Vermont, rises in Windsor co., 
and falls into the Connecticut 3 m. N. of Bellows Falls. 

Williamston, in N. Carolina, a post-villuge, cap. of 
Martin co., 100 m. E. of Kaleigh; pop. abt. 616, 

Williamston, in &. Curolinu, a post-vill, aud twp. of 
Anderson dist., 19 in, 8, of Greenville, 

Williamston, iu Wiscounn, a township of Dodge 


county. 

Williamstown, in Kentucky, a post-vill, and twp., 
cap. of Grant co., 37 m. S. of Cincinnati, 

Williamstown, in Mussuchusel/s, a post-village and 
township of Berkshire co., 120 m. W.N.W. of Boston. 
It is the site of Williams Cullege, a renowned institution 
of learning, which was incorporated as a college in 
1795, and first conferred the degree of B. A. on 4 students 
iu Sept. 1795. It has 12 instructors, abt. 250 students, 
a a library of 20,000 vols. 

Williamstown, in Michigan, a post-villuge of Ing- 
ham co., 20 m. K. of Lansing: pop. abt, G00. 

Williamstow n, in Nw Jersey, a post-village of Cam- 

:0., Lt m. S. E. of Woodbury. 

Wii e sin New York, a post- vill. and twp. of 
Usweyo co., 28 m. N.W. of Rome. 

Williamstown, in zuna., a vill. of Lancaster co. 

Williamstown, in Vermont, a post-twp. of Orange 
co, ll m, S E. of Montpelier. 

Williamsville, in Ledaware, a village of Kent co., 
22 m. SW. of Dover. 

Williamsville, in Ines. a Tent -village and town- 
sinp of Sangamon co, 11 m. N N.E. of Springfield. 

Williamsville, in Michigan, a post-villuge of Cass 

N ot Constantine, 
e, in New Jersey, a village of Essex co., 
wark, 
le, in New Fork. a post-village of Erie 
„ ot Bufalo; pop. abt, 1.400. 
Williamsville, in Virginia, a post-township of Bath 


Willimansett, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Hampden co., 75 m. S. W. of Boston. 

Willimantic, in Connecticut, a river which rises in 
Tolland co., and unites with Shetucket River in Wind- 
hum co. — A post-boroush of Windham co., 32 m. S. E. 
of Hartford; pop. abt. 4. 00. 

will „a. (pan: and Swed. rillig.] Inclined to any- 

ee todo or grant; evincing assentive disposi- 
tion of mind; prompt to comply; not averse or opposed 
to; not electing to refuse; fain; ready; wishful; as, he 
is both able aud willing to work.—Spontaneous ; volun- 
tary; as, money comes not willing from a miser. — 
Chosen; received voluntarily, or without reluctance; 
as,“ Love's willing chains and sweet captivity.” Melton. 

Willing, in New York, a twp of Alleghany co., 12 m. 
NSE. of Belmont; pop- abt, 1,600, 

Willingborough, in New Jersey, a twp. of Burling- 
ton co.; pap. nbt. 550. 

WilVingly, 4%. Ina willing or consenting manner; 
without reluctance; by ones own will or choice ; cheer- 
ful compliantly; us, he accompanied me odlingly. 

Willingness, n. State or quality of being willing; 
rewiiness of the mind to do or forbear; free choice or 
consent of the will; freedom from disinclination or re- 
luctance. 

Willington, in Connecticut, a post-vill. and twp. of 
Tolland co, 24 m. N. E. of Hurtford, 

Willink, in New U, wa creek which falls into Lake 
Ontario from Niagara co. — A post-villaze of Erie co. 
Willis, NATHANIEL PARKER, an American author, B. ut 
Portland, Me., 1807. He was graduated at Yale College, 
1827 ; and, after editing several American periodicals, 
he became se tary of legation at Paris; after which 
he travelled in France, Italy, Greece, aud Turkey. An 
account of these wanderings was given to the public in 
u volume entitled ZPencillings by the Way. The great 
success of this work encouraged him to produce a num- 
ber of similar light sketchy books, the most popular of 
which were, Inklings of Adventure, Loiterings of Travel, 
and Lelters from under a Bridge. After editing the 
“Now York Mirror“ and * Home Journal,“ be, in 1552. 
made a trip to the West Indies, publishing his travel- 
ling impressions in a work culled A Health Trip to the 
Tropics. In addition to the works mentioned, he wrote 
a great number of others ; as Hurra, or Sketches 
of Seen, Celelrrities, and Society; Dashes at Life with 

a free Pencil; and People 1 have met, D. 1870. 

Willis River, in Virginia, rises in Buckingham co., 
and flowing E. N. E., falls into James River, uear Car- 
tersville. 

Williston, in S. Carolina, a post-vill. and twp. of Barn- 
well dist., 99 m. W. N. W. of Charleston. 

Williston, in Vermont, a post-vill. and twp. of Chitten- 
den . 30 m. W.N.W. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 1,700. 
Willistown, in Pennsylranu, a post-township of Ches- 

ter co. 

Willoughby Lake, in Vermont, a body of water in 
Orleans co, 5 m long. 

—A post-village of Orleans co., on the above lake, 35 m. 
N.N E. of Montpelier. 

Willow, %%.) n. 
and WEEPING-WILLOW. 

—A willowing machine. See Cotton, 2 Manufacture. 

—v.a. To open and cleanse, as cotton, by means of a 
willy wing-niechine, 

Wilo, in the State of Wisconsin, a twp. of Richland 


(A. S. welig.) (Bot.) See SALIX, 
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Willow Branch, in Illinois, a township of Piatt 
county. 

Willow Creek, in Minois, a post-village and town- 
ship of Lee co., 80 m. S.W. of Chicago; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Willowed, (d.) a. Abounding with, containing, 

hung by, willows; as, a willawed brook. 

Willow Grove, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Moutgomery co, 13 m. N. of Philadelphia. 

Willow Mill, in Minois, a post-towuship of Jasper 
co., Abt. 5 m. E. of Newton; pop. abt. 1.600. 

Wi oweherb, n. (Bot.) Seo EPILOBIUM. 

Willowish, a. Resembling, or having the color of, 
the willow; willowy; lence, slender,; flexible; as, a 
willowish figure. 

Willowy, 4. Abounding with willows; as, a willowy 
copse.—Presenting the characteristic aspect of a willow; 
plant; exile; drooping; lithe; pendent; slender; 
gracelul; as, a wilowy torm. 

Willow Springs, in Kunsas, a post-vill. and twp. of 
Douglas co., abt. 12 m. S. W. of Lawrence; pop.abt. 1300. 

ow Springs, iu Missvuri, a post-towuslup of 
ell co, 

Willow Springs, in Wisconsin, a village and town- 
ship of Layette co.: pop. abt. 1,100. 

bad Alisa, in Indiana, w twp. of Laporte co.; pop. abt, 1,200. 

+ in Ohio, a twp. of Guernsey co. 
borough, in New York, u post-village and twp. 
of Essex co., 140 m. N. E. of Albany. 

Willshire, in Osi», a post-village and township of Van 
Wert co, 133 m. W. N. W. of Columbus; pop. abt, 1,700. 

Wills Mountain, in /ansylvania, a ridge extend- 
ing trom the S.W, ot Bedford co., into Alleghany co., Md 

Wilmington, in Arkansas, a post-village aud twp. 
ut Union co., 100 m. S. of Little Rock. 

Wil'ly, A machine for opening and cleansing wool. 

Wil'tyimg,n. Act or process ot Opening aud cleansing 
wool with a willy. 

Willying-machine, n. Same as WILLY, q. v. 

Wilmington, in Culifornia, a post-vilinge of Los 
Angeles co., 20 in, S. of Los Angeles ; pop. abt. 150. 

Wiimington, in Dela ure, a city aud port of entry of 
New Castle co., at the junction of the Brandywine River 
aud Christina Creek, abt. 2 m. from the Delaware River, 
and 28 m. 8.W. of Philadelphia; Lat. 342944 N., Lon, 
7509 2Y W. It is regularly laid out, with wide streets 
and well built houses, Among the noticeable public 
buildings are the town-hall, custom-house, the Iustitute, 
and city-hospital. It is the see of a Roman Catholic 
bishop. Its manufactures are important, among which 
are machinery tor steamboats, railroad cars, locomotives, 
mill-machinery, powder, carrges, four, leather, shoes, 
cotton and woulleu goods, farming implements, &c. Pop. 
(1580) 42,497, 

Wilmington, in Hlinoís, a township of Greene co.; 
pop. abt. 2,000 — A post-village and township of Will 
co, 16 m. S. S. W. of Joliet; pop. abt. 2,200, 

Wilmington, in l, a post-village of Dearborn 
county, 6 miles S. W. of Lawreuceburg.—A township 
ot De Kalb co. 

Wilmington, in Kansas, a post-vill. and twp. of Wa- 
taunsee co., 16 m. N.W. of Topeka, 

Wilmingto Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Middlesex co., 16 N. N. W. of Boston. 

„ in Minnesota, a post-twp. of Houston 

- Of La Crosse, Wisconsin; pop. abt. 500. 

ee York, a postvill. and twp. of 
. OF Plattsburg. 

sin 2 Carolina, à city, port of entry, 

llanover co., on Cape Fear River, 34 m. 


11“ N., Lon. 78 10 W. It is the largest aud most com- 
mercial place in N. Carolina, and its business nud popu 
lation has greatly increased since the close of the late 
Civil War. It was taken by the Union forces in Feb., 
1565, shortly after the surrender ot Fort Fisher which 
defended the port. Pup. (180) 17 

Wilmington, in Ohio. a post-village of Clinton co., 
72m. S.W. ot Columbus. 

Wilmington, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Lawrence 

pop. abt. 2,200.—A twp. of Mercer co.; pop. abt. 800. 
ington, in Vermont, a post-township of Wind- 
ham co., 110 m. S. W. of Montpelier ; pop. abt, 1.000. 
Wilmington, in Virginia,  post-village of Fluvauna 
. 55 m. N.W. of Richmond. 

Wilmington Island, in Georgia, belonging to 
Chatham co, at the mouth of the Savannah River, 5 tu. 
long and abt. 4 broad. 

Wilmore, in /enasylvania, a post,. village of Cambria 
co., 25 m. S.W. of Altoona; pop. abt, 500. 

Wil' mot, in Gorgia, a twp. ot Banks co. 

Wilmot, in New Hampshire, a post-township of Merri- 
mack co., 30 m. N.W. of Concord. 

Wilmot, in Pennsylvania, a post-township of Bradford 
ch.: pop. abt. 1500. 

Wilmot Proviso, (Am. Hist.) On August 8, 1846, 


pending the consideration in Congress of a bill placing | 


$2,000,000 at the disposal of Pres. Polk to negotiate u 
peace with Mexico, Mr. David Wilmot, a representative 
from Pennsylvania, offered the following amendment: 

„Provided, that, as an express and fundamental condi- 
tion to the acquisition of any territory trom the repub- 
lic of Mexico by the U. States, by virtue of any treaty 
which may be negotiated between them, and to the use 
by the Executive of the moneys therein appropriated, 

neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever ex- 
ist in any part of suid territory, except for crime, where- 
of the party shall first be duly convicted.” This was 
the famous Wilmot Proviso, which became the source of | 
greatacitation throughout the country. It was adopted! 
in the House by a vote of H to 78, and was under debate 


in the Senste when the hour arrived previously fixed, 
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for the adjonrnment of the session, At the next session. 
Mr. Wilmot again introduced it, and a fierce and angry 
contest commenced, The House remained firm in favor 
of the Amendment, and it was passed by a decided ma- 
jority, but vot acted upon by the Senate. 

TAr murt, in New York, a post-township of Herkimer 

90 m. N.W. of Albany, 

a, or VILNA, a city of European Russia, cap. of @ 
govt. ot the same name, at the confluence of the Vileika 
and Vilia, 99 m. N E. of Grodno. It is built chiefly of 
wood, and very dirty, exhibiting a great contrast of 
wretchedness in some buildings and tawdry magnifi- 
cence in others. The inhabitants area mixture of Catho- 
lies, Jews, and followers of the Greek Church. Its 
principal public buildings are a cathedral of the Mth 
century, Which has sume good paintings, and the tomb 
of St. Casimir; a mosque, town-hall, the: pare Magazinea, 
hospitals, barracks, an exchange, ars l, and a gov- 
erpor’s palace. It is the residence of civil and military 
governors, and the see of a Rom. Cath. bishop.— Manuf. 
Unimportant, but the trade ts large. Pup. (1881) 79,205. 

Wil nes! in New Yari, a post-township of Jefferson co, 
159 m. N.W. of Albany; pop. abt. 4.500. 

Wil ‘sey ville, in New York, a village of Tioga co., 14 
m. N. of Oswego. 

Wilson, ALEXANDER, an American ornithologist, B. at 
Paisley, Scotland, 1766. He was brought up as a weaver, 
but his poetical disposition, and relish for quiet beauties 
of nature, made him long tor au opportunity to escape 
from tho bondage of trade. After having been im- 
prisoned for lilelling the muaster-weavers of Paisley, 
during a violent dispute between them and the journey- 
men, W. emigrated to America, where he landed in 

1744, with his fowling-piece in his hand, and only 
a tew shillings in his pocket, without a friend or letter 
of introduction, or any detinite idea in what manner he 
was to varn his livelihood. In the varied occupations 
of a weaver, pedlar, and schoolinaster he toiled on for 
upwards of 8 years, during which time be tasked his 
powers to the utmost in his efforts ut self, improvement; 
and among the acyquirements he made were the arts of 
drawing, coloring, and etching, which afterwards proved 
of in lable use to him. He le especially rapid 
progress in the delir ion of L 3, and his success 
secins to have first suggested the idea of his American 
Ornvhology. To accomplish this work he undertook 
many Journeys through various parts of America, sleep- 
ing foc weeks in the wildern alone with bis gun and 
his pistols in his bosom, performing solitary voyages on 
the great rivers in a frail canoe, and collecting all the 
birds of the districts through which he travelled. He 
drew, etched, and colored all the plates himself, and 
after many delays and disappointinents, he at last pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Bradiord, a Philadelphia publisher, to 
furnish the funds for the publication of an American 
Ornithology on an adequate scale, and produced the first 
volume of his celebrated work. It far exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the public, and eight volums successively 
made their appearance, and procured him great and de- 
served reputation, Before he could finish his great un- 
dertuking, he was set with a sudden and severe 
illness, and p. 1813. W.'s great wish was, to use his own 
words, “to raise some beacon to show that such a man 
had lived;“ and though his death was immature, he 
lived lung enough to accomplish the object of his am- 
bition. The work was afterwards continued by Charles 
Lucien Bonaparte (4 vols. 4to.. Philadelphia, 1825-33). 

Wilson, Rictvup, an English painter. B. at Pinegas, 
Montgomeryshire, 1713. He comi ed his career ns @ 
portrait-painter, and took to landscape first in Italy in 
1749, by the advice of Zuccarelli and Vernet. Wilson 
returned to London in 1745, after an absence of six 
years, and acquired a great name in 1760 by his picture 
of N obe, He was one of the original thirty-six mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, and succeeded Hayman as 
librarian in 1776. D. 1782. His principal works are 
views in Italy; many of them have been admirably en- 
graved by Woollett. 

Wilson, in Arcansas, a twp. of Pope co. 

Wilson, in Georgia, a twp. of Walker co. 

Wilson, in Zlinsis, a twp. of De Witt co. 

Wilson, in Kansas, a S. S. K. co., bordering on the In- 
dian Territory; area, 1.400 s4. m. Rivers. Fall. Elk, 
arni Verdigris. Surface, level; soil, fertile. Cup. Coy- 
ville. 

Wilson, in Missouri, a twp. of Greene co. 

Wilson, in New Fork, a post-village, shipping- port. and 
township of Niagara co., ou Lake Ontario, 15 m. N. N. W. 
of Lockport; pop. abt. 4,200. 

Wilson, in N. Curolina, an E. central co.; area, 400 
sq. m. It is drained by Contentney and Mocasin creeks. 
Surface, undulating ; soil, generally fertile. Cup. Wilson 
Pup. abt, 10.0093. — A post-village, cup. of the above co., 
45 m. E. of Raleigh; pop. abt. 1,000. 


| Wilson, in Ohio. a twp. of Clinton co. 


Wilson, in Tennessee, a N. central co., bordering on the 
Cumberland River; area, 550 8q. m. Surface, diversified; 
soil, very fertile. Cap. Lebanon. 

Wilson, iu the State of Wisconsin, a twp. of Sheboy- 

au co. 
il'son’s Creek, in Missouri, enters James Fork 
from Green co. 


BATTLE or. See SPRINGFIELD. 


| Wil'sonburg, iv W. Virginia, a post, village of Har- 


rison co., 4 m. W. of Clarksburg. 

Wilsonville, in Alabama, a post-village of Shelby 
co., 80 m. N.N.W. of Montgomery. 

Wilsonville, in Kentucky, a post-village of Spencer 
co., 35 m. W. S W. of Frankfort. 

Wilsonville in Virginia, a post-village of Bieb 
co., 135 m. WN. W. of Richmond. 
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Wilsonville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Pike co, 

Wilt, v. The second person singular of WILL, q. v. 

Wilt, v.n. To droop; to begin to fade or wither. (Am.) 

—v.a. To make drooping or flaccid; to cause to begin to 
fade or wither, as a young plant, — hence, to make lan- 
guid ; to vitinte, depress, or extinguish the force, vigor, 
energy, or efficacy of; as, a wilted being. ( American.) 

Wilton, a wwn and borough of England, co. Wilts, at 
the junction of the Nadder and Willy, 3 m. W. N. W. of 
Salisbury. The principal industry of the town is the 
mauulacture of carpets, especially Axininsters, and those 
called Saxony, made of short staple wool, Pop. 9,570. 

Wilton, in Connrcticut, a pust-village and twp, of Fair- 
held co., 30 m. W.S.W. of New Haven. B 

Wilton, in Minois, a twp. of Will co ; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Wilton, in Jowa,a post-village aud tuwusnip of Musca- 
tine co., 12 m. N. of Muscatine, 

Wilton, iv Maine, a post-township of Franklin co., 30 
m. N.W. of Augusta; pop. abt. 2,100. 

Wilton, in Minnesota, a post-vill. and township, cap. of 
Waseca co., 28 in. S. S. W. of Faribault. 

Wilton, in New Hampshire, a post-village and twp. of 
Hillsborough co., 30 m S. S. W. of Concord; pop. abt. 1,500. 

Wilton, in New Fork, a post-township of Saratoga co., 
38 m. N. of Albany. 

Wilton, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Monroe co.; 

yp. alt, 550. 

ilts, or WILT'SHIRE, a S.W. co. of England, having N. 
and N W. the co. of Gloucester, E. and S. Hants, and 8. 
W. Dorset; area, 1367 sq. m. Surface, billy in the N., 
and level in the S.; soi, fertile. Climate, mild in the 
N., but cold and sharp in the S. Rivers, Thames, Upper 
and Lower Avon, Bourne, Willy, Nadder, and Kennet. 
Prod, Wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes; but cattle- 


rearing and dairy-farming are the principal occupations 
of the inhabitants. Manuf. Flanneis, fancy woollens, cut- 
lery and steel goods, broad-cluths, Kersey meres, cotton 

ods, silks, carpets, and gloves. Cup. Salisbury. Pop. 
Asi) 258007. PS © ae 

Wily, a. (comp. witter; superl. WILIEST.) Using wiles; 
cunning; sly; insidious; subtle; employing craft or 
stratagem to effect a purpose; aggressively artiul; as, 
a wily savage, a wily antagonist. 

Wim ble. n. [lcel. wamia, to be whirled round.) A 
kind of auger or gimlet, used by carpenters. 

Dr. a. To bore, as with a wimble. 

Wim’borne-Min ster, x town of England, co, of 
Dorset, between the rivers Stour and Allen, 5 m. N. of 
Poole. Manuf. Woollens and hosiery. Zop. 5,500. 

Wimple, (wim'p/,) n. A bood or veil worn by women; 
— particularly, the linen-plaited cloth which nuns wear 
about their necks, 

—v. a. To cover, us with a veil ; — hence, to hoodwink.— 
To cause to ripple or undulate ; as, wind-wimpled waters. 

v. n. To appear as if laid in folds; to uudulate ; to rip- 
ple; as, wimpling waves. 

Win, v. a. (imp. and pp. won, (wun.) [A. S. and O. Ger. 

' winnan.) To gain or obtain by success in contest or 
competition; to gain by solicitation or cunrtship; as, 
to win the odd trick at whist, to win a prize in a lottery, 
to win x battle, to win a lady's hand in marriage. — To 
allure to kindness or compliance; as, his generosity 
tom my gratitude.— To gain by persuasion or influence ; 
to gain over to one’s side or party; to render favorable, 
friendly, or supporting; as, to win u voter, to win an 
opponent. — To come to; to arrive at; as, he won the 
summit at last. 

—v.n. To have success; to gain the victory; as, they 
won the day. — To win on or upon, to acquire interest, 
favor, or influence; as, her beanty won upon all menu's 
admiration ; — also, to progress; to gain ground; as, 
anarchy wing upon misgoverument. 

Winamac’, or Winnamec’, in Indiana, a post-village, 
cap. of Pulaski co., 79 m. S. E. of Chicago. 

Wim'amndermere, or WiX'DERMERE, a lako of Eng- 
land, co. of Westmoreland, 15 in. long, and 1 in average 
breadth, discharges its surplus waters by the Severn 
into Morecombe Bay. 

Wi'nansville, in New York, a village of Greene co., 
30 m. S S.W. of Albany. 

Wince, (wins,) v.n. | W. gwingan, to wriggle.) To twist 
or turn, as in pain or uneasiness; to start back, or 
shrink, as from a blow or from pain; as, he winced be- 
neath the other's scathing sarcasin.— To kick or flounce 
when uneasy, or impatient of a rider, as n horse, 

Wince’-pit, n. A tank where calico is washed during 
the process of manufacture. 

Wincer, (cia ser.) n. One who, or that which, winces. 

Winch, n. (A. S. wince.) A machine used for many com- 
mon purposes, It is a particular modification of the wheel 
and axle, the power being 
applied by means of a rectan- 

ular lever or cranked handle. 
fhe arm BC of the winch re- 
presents the radius of the 
wheel; and the power is ap- 
pins to C D at right angles to 

C. This is the simplest form 
of winch, and is used for draw- 
ing water out of wells or 
foundations, and for other sim- 
ple purposes. But for lifting 
eavier weights, wheel-work is 
introduced into the construc- 
tion of the winch, and, in many cases, small steam-en- 
gines are employed for driving it. Steam-winches are 
much employed in modern vessels for the removal of 
cargo from the holds. 

Winch’endon, in Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Worcester co., 54 m. W. N. W. of Boston; pop. (1870) 3,398, 

Winchester, one of the most ancient cities of Eng- 
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land, situated on the River Itchin in Hampshire, and 
formerly, both under the Saxon aud Norman rule, made 
a royal residence, The entire interest of Wiuchester 
may be said to reside in its magnificent cathedral, one 
of the most superb examples of Gothic architecture in 
Great Britain, built LU70-10¥7.— W. College, in connec- 
tivu with New College, Oxford, stands without the city. 
Pop. 15,500. 

Winchester, in Connecticut, a post-townsbip of Litch- 
field co., 30 m. W. N. W. of Hartford. 

Winchester, in Illinois, u post-village, cap. of Scott 
co., ôl m. S. W. of Springfield ; pop. abt. 2,600. 

Winchester, iu Indiana, a post-village, cap. of Ran- 
dolph co., 75 m. K. N. E. of Indianapolis; pop. abt, 2,000. 

Winchester, iu Ku, , a post- vill., cap. of Clarke 
c., 45 m. E. S. K. of Franktort. 

Winchester, in Massuchusrtts, a post- vill. and twp, of 
Middlesex co., 8 m. W. N. W. of Boston. 

Winchester, in Mississippi, u post-village, cap. of 
Wayne cu., 15 m. E. S. E. of Jackson, 

Winchester, in New Hampshire,a post-vill. and twp. 
ot Cheshire co., 50 m. S.W. of Concord. 

Winchester. iv Odi, a village and township of Adams 
co. 80 m, S. S. W. of Columbus; pop. abt. 500. 

Winchester, in Oregon, a village ot Douglas co., 5 m. 
N. of Roseburg ; pop. abt, 412. 

Winchester, iu Veryinia, a post-town, cap. of Fred- 
erick co., 150 in. N. N. W. of Richmond. 

Winchester, in Wisconsin, u pust-township of Winne- 
bagu co. ; pop. abt. 855. 

Winchester Bushel, n. See BUSHEL, 

Wincing-machine, (win'sing-,) n. Iu dyeing, the 
real by which the operator winds Various articles through 
the dyeing-vat or copper. 

Wind Gap, in /ennsylvania, a post-village of North- 
aupton co., 15 m. N. N. W. of Easton. 

Wind, (wind,)n. [A-S., Du., aud Ger.] (Afeteorol.) A sen- 
sivie current of the atmosphere, and as such distinct 
from that motion of the atmosphere which is the couse- 
quence of the diurnal and annual movements of the 
earth, and is uot perceptible. Tue motions of the atmos- 
phere are subject in some degree to the same laws as 
those of the denser fluids. 11 we remove a portion of 
water in u large reservoir, we see the surrounding water 
flow in to restore the equilibrium, and if a portion, be- 
ing rarefied by heat, or condensed by cold, ascends io 
tie one instance and descends in the other, a counter- 
current is the visible and natural result; and similar 
effects are found to follow the same causes in the atmos- 
pheric fuid. The immediate effect of the solar radiation, 
communicating heat to any portion of the earth’s sur- 
face, is to generate an ascensioual movement in the in- 
cumbent atmosphere, a bodily overfluwing of its mate- 
riul above, and a relief of barometrical pressure below. 
The air of the cooler surrounding region, not being so 
relieved, will be driven iu by the difference of atmos- 
pheric pressure so arising, and thus originate two dis- 
tinct winds,—an upper one setting outward from the 
heated region, a lower inwards or towards it. These ef- 
fects upon the earth, together with the rotary motion 
of the earth, are the primary causes of All the phe- 
nomena of the winds. No wind cau arise without a pre- 
vious derangement of the general equilibrium, and the 
general causesof this may be stated as follows: — I. The 
ascent of the air over certain tracts heated by the sun: 
2. evaporation, causing au actual increase in the volume 
of the atmosphere; 3. rain, suow, &c., causing an actual 
decrease in its volume, by the destruction of the vapor. 
Currents thus produced may be permanent aud general, 
exteuding over a large portion of the globe; periodical, 
as in the Indian Ocean; or variable and occasional, or, 
at least, uncertain, as the winds in temperate climates. 
See TRADE-WINDS. See also WIND, in the SUPPLE- 
MENT. 

Air put in motion by some artificial means ; as, the wind 
of a shot, the wind of a bellows.— breath ; power or act 
of respiration ; as, he is sound wind and limb, let him 
have his wind. — Breath modulated by the respiratory 
aud vocal organs, or by an instrument. — Flatulence ; 
air generated in the stomach and bowels; as, to break 
wind.— Que of the cardinal points of the compass; us, 
the four winds.— Vain or void effort; empty; iusigni- 
ficant; light as wind; mere breath; us, his talk is wend, 
In this sense frequently pronounced nd.) -A kind 
of fatulent disease, peculiar to uewly-shorn sheep. 

Between wind and water. (Naut.) lu that partof a 
ship's sides, just immediately under the water-line, and 
which is frequently exposed by the ship's rolling, or by 
the fluctuation of the water's surface; as, a shot struck 
her betwren wind and water.— Down the wind, moving 
along with the wind; also, in a state of decline or decay. 
—In the wind’s eye. (Naut.) In the direction of the 
quarter whence the wind blows; as, to sail right in Ue 
winds eye — Three sheets in the wind, half-tight; half 
Sol- Over; in a state of semi-intoxication from liquor; — 
used figuratively aud colluguially.— Zo be in the wind, to 
be on the tapis; to be in a state of inchoate prepara- 
tion; to be suspected or surmised, although not yet an- 
bounced or acknowledged; as, his silence is ominous, 
there must be something in the wind.— To carry the wind, 
to toss the nose as high as the ears, said of a horse.— To 
raise the wind, to collect cash; to procure money, espe- 
cially implying some degree of strait only to be relieved 
by ingenuity or artifice ; as, he pawned his watch to race 
the wind. (Collug.) — To hace or taxe the wind, to guin or 
have the upper-band or advantage. T lake or get wind, 
to be divulged or bruited about; to be made public; as, 
the whole affair gol wind. 

—v. a. To wiunow ; to ventilate; to desiccate by exposure 
to the air, as grain. — To nose; to follow up the scent; 
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as a horse, as to cause him to be blown. — To rest, asa 
horse, to enable bim to recover wind. —To wind a ship. 
(Naut.) To turn a ship about, end fur end, in order to 
catch the wind on the opposite side. 

Wind, (wind,) v.a. (imp. and pp. wousNp.) To sound 
by blowing or inflation; saath os that the notea shall 
be prolonged and varied ; as, to wind a bugle. 

Wind, (wind,) v.a., (imp and pp. WOUND, rarely WIN DRU. 
(A. S. windan ; Du. aud Ger. winden.| To turn rou 
some fixed object; to form into a bail or coil by turn- 
ing; to twist; to wreathe; to cause to form convolu- 
tions about anything; ue, to wind thread upon a spool. 
— To enfold ; to encircle; to entwist; as, he wound his 
arms around her.— To govern; to turn and lead at 
pleasure; to control; to change, alter, or vary at will; 
as, his wife winds him just as she pleases. — To intro- 
duce, as one's self by insinuation; as, he wound himself 
into my confidence. — To surround with a coiled mate- 


as, hounds wind a fox.— Man.) To drive with such speed, 
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rial; as, to wind the handle of á cricket-bat.—Zo wind 
np. (I.) To coil completely, or bring to a small com- 
puss; as, to wind up n skein of thread.— 2.) To bring to 
uu end or conclusive settlement; us, to wind up a busi- 
hess.— (3,) To set so as to insure a continued motion, by 
winding the spring, &c., us a clock, a watch, a chro- 
noneter, &c. ;— hence, to put in renewed order fur ac- 
tion; as, he wound up his courage for the occasion. 

—v.n. To turn around something ; to assume a spiral or 
convolved form; as, a creeper winds round a tree. — To 
crook ; to bend; to proceed in flexures; to have a circu- 
lar direction or course; to have a twist, or an uneven 
surface, or a surface whose parts do not lie in the same 
plane; as,a winding path; a winding river, &. — To 
double ; to move this way and that, or from one side to 
the other; as, a fox winds when pursued by hounds. — 
To wind out, to escape or be extricated from; as, they 
wound out of the labyrinth. 

n. A turn; a bend; a flexure; a winding. 

Windage, (wind'aj,) n. | From wind ; Sp. viento, wind, 
winduge.) (Gun.) The space between the ball and the 
bore in a piece of ordnance, so named because filled with 
wind or air; or, the difference between the diameter of 
a gun or other piece of ordnance and that of a ball or 
shell; or, the difference between the area of a section 
of a bore at right angles to its axis, and the area of a 
great circle of the shot. 

Wind'bore, n. (Aining.) The bottom pipe inea lift 
of pumps. 

Wind bound, a. (Naut.) Hindered from sailing by 
a contrary wind, 

Wind’-broken, (brék'n,) a. Diseased in the respira- 
tory organs; as, wind-broken horse. 

Wind '-chest, n. ( Mus.) A reservoir of wind in an organ. 

Wind -dropsy, n. fed.) See EMPHYSEMA. 

Wind’ „n. An addle-egg. 

Winder. u. One who, or that which, winds; hence, a 
parasitic or creeping plant.—A reel fur winding thread, 
&c., upon. — One of the steps of a spiral staircase. 

Wind fall, n. Fruit blown off a tree by wind; hence, 
any unexpected gain or advantage; an unlooked-for 

egnacy. 

Wind fallen, (-fawln,) a. Blown down by the wind, 

Wind -gall, (-gawil,)n. (Fur.) A soft tumor on the 
fetlock joints of a horse. 

Wind ’-gauge, (gdi.) n. Same as ANEMOMETER, q. v. 

Wind’-gun, . Same as AIR-8UN, q. v. 

Wind ‘ham, iu Connecticut, a N. E. co., bordering on 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island; area, 620 sq. m. 
Rivers. Natchang, Quinebaug, Shetucket, and Witt 
mantic. Surface, hilly; soil, tertile along the streams. 
Capital, Brookiyn—A_ post-villuge and township of 
the above county, thirty miles soutb-east of Hart- 
ford. 

Windham, in Maine, a post-township of Cumberland 
co,, 48 in. S.W. of Augusta; pop. abt. 3,000. 

Windham, in New Hampshire, a post-village and 
township of Rockingham co. 

Windham, iu New York, a post-township of Greene 
ch.; pop. abt, 2,200. 

Windham, in Ohio, a post-village and township of 
Portage co., 41 m. E. S. E. of Cleveland, 

Windham, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and town- 
ship of Bradford co. 14 m. E. of Towanda; pop. 
abt. 1400.— A township of Wyoming co.; pop. abt, 000. 

Windham, in Vermont, a S. E. co., burdering on New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts; area, 850 sq. m. Jeirers. 
Connecticut, Deertield,and West River. Surface, moun- 
tainous in the W., elsewhere diversified; sod, generally 
fertile. Capital, YFayetteville— A post-township of 
Windham county, seventy-live miles south of Mont- 


elier. 

Windham Centre, in New York, a post-village of 
Greene co., 35 m. S. W. of Albany. 

Wind River Mountains, a range of the Rocky 
Mountains, on the E. border of Oregon, the highest sum- 
mit of which is Fremout s Peak, 13,570 ft. above the sea. 

Wind’-hatch, n. (Mining.) The place where the ore 
is taken vut of the earth. 

Wind'hover, n. (Z..) A species of hawk; the 
kastrel, q. v., so called from hovering in the wir iu search 
of its prey. —Nares: 

Wind iness, n. [From windy.) State of being windy 
or tempestuous; as, the windiness of the equiaoctial 
season. — Flatulence of body. — Tendency to generate 
wind or produce flatulence; as, the windiness of green 
vegetables. — Tumor; puffiness, 

Windin wind’-,)a. Bending ; twisting from a direct 
line or an even surface. 

n. Act of those persons or things that wind; a bend; 
a turn or turning; flexure; meander; as, the windings 
of a labyrinth. — A blowing: a soundiog by inñatiou; 
especially, a call by the boatman’! whistie. 


WIND 


Wind'i ine, (-in'jin,)n. ( Mining.) An engine 
3 dor nrimo (a EH a skips, buckets, &c., from 
shaft, 


a dee 
Wind ingly, ade. In a winding, meandering, or cir- 
rgeitous manner. 
W n. A sheet in which a corpse is 
wou 
Wind ing-tackle, (àW! or tāk'l,) w. (Nent) A 
tackle consisting of one fixed triple block and one 
double or triple movable block, for hoisting beavy 
articles in and out of a vessel. 
Wind -instrument, u. (Mus. 
music sounded by means of the 
trombone, a clariouet, &c. 
Windischgrätz, Avrrep, Prince, Austrian field- 
marshal and commander-in-chief, was the son of Joseph 
Prince Windischgrätz, and was B. at Brussels, 1757. He 
took part in the campaign of 1505, 1809, and 1813-14 
against the Freuch, and attained the rank of lieutenant 
neral in 1833. He ia chiefly remembered for the part 
e played in opposing the revolutionary movements of 
1845-449, He was governor of Prague at the outbreak 
of the Slave insurrection, in June, 1545; the piincess, 


An instrument of 
reath, as a flute, a 


his wife, was shot by the insurgents as she Jouked trom) 


a window; and the prince bombarded the towu fur 48 
hours, and, after a severe conflict, defeated the insur- 
nts and suppressed the movement. In October fol- 
owing he was created field-marshal, and named comman- 
der-in-chiof of the forces of the empire out of Italy, and 
marched on Vienna, which was then in the power of the 
revolutionary purty. He proclaimed a state of siege, and 
after sme days delay commenced the attack, which was 
supported by the Croats under Jellachich. The conflict 
Was very sharp, aud only ended, after four days’ fighting, 
with the capture of the city, November lat. The execu- 
tion of the republican leader, Robert Blum, a fortnight 
later, produced a very painful feeling throuxhont 
Europe. In the following year, W. was employed against 
the Hungarians, but after some favorable mevements 
and the occupation of several towns, he was unable to 
accomplish anything more, and had to quit Buda before 
the increasing forces of the enemy. He had fought on 
the side of absolutiom all his life, and bis last days were 
2 by the discovery that it was the losiug side. 
„ 15802. 

Wind lass. n. pass and lace, a cord.) (Mech) Any 
machine consisting of an horizontal voller or barrel 
turned by use of hundspikes upon pivots or gudgeons, 
entering fixed supports at its extremities, and thus 
caused, by means of a rope or chiu passing round it, 
to draw toward it or to raise heavy burdens. 

Win ' dle. n. A kinl of reel or spindle. 

Windle-straw, (Wvin'dl-,)n. A stalk of grass. 

Wind less, a. Destitute of wind; out of breath, 

Wind mill, n. A building containing machinery for 
grinding corn, pumping water, sewing wool, or for any 
Purpose depending on wheel-work, to which motion is 
communicated by the impulse of the wind. (Big. 1759.) 
The building is a wall of timber, brickwork, or stone, 
in the form of a frustum of a cone; and the smaller 
kind of mill, when formed of timber, is capable, by 
means of « lever, of being turned round horizontally on 
an axis, in order that the plane in which the radii, or 
arms of the sails, revolve, may be placed perpeudicn- 
larly to the direction of the wind, for the purpose of al- 
lowing the latter tu act upon the sails in the most ad- 
Vantageous manner. 

Window, (.) n. [ Dan. vindus ; Sp. vencana.| An 
aperture in a wall for the admiasion of light and air to 
the interior, Windows were almost unknown in the 
religious and other monumental structures of the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, and Romans, but they constitute an os- 

_ sential and distinguishing feature of the Gothic, to 
which style they stand in the same relation as orders do 
to the temple architecture of antiquity. The practice 
of window tracery (see Tracery) everywhere had its 
origin in window-groaping, placing two or three lancet 
windows beside each other, and one or more foil or ro- 
sette windows above and between their heads, in order 
to fill out the arched cell of the vaulting, which then 
necessarily gave the whole group an arched outline: 
and this was indicated by a general drip-moald or label. 
It then became desirable to lighten the irregular shaped 
masses of stone left between the perforations, and this 
was done by piercing these masses, or spandrils, and re- 
ducing the solid frame of each foil or rosette to an equal 
thickness all round, as if several such frames or rings 
were packed into one great arched opening, which hence- 
forth was regarded as one window instead of several, 
(See Fig. 2518.) A very elegant style of window (Fig. 
2620), net un- 
common in 
cathedrals 
and large 
churches in 
the Middle 
Axes, is the 
Ros Window 
It is circular 
in form, and 
the mallions 
converge to 
wards the 
centre, some- 
what like the 
spokes of a 
wheel; hence 
the name of 
Catherine 
Windows. 
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windows, is sometimes given to them. In classical archi-|Wind’-tight, a, So tight as to exclude the wind. 
tecture are usually rectangular openings without any Wind’ ward, n. The point or quarter from which the 
internal splay, with architraves and other ornaments! wind blows; as, to sail to the else d. 

oo the exterior, very similar to those of the door- —a, Being on the side from which the wind blows. 
ways, but sometimes they have arched heads; and oc- Windward Islands, those islands in theWest Indies 


camoually small circular and semicircular windows are 
used. In modern buildings, windows called Venetian 
windows are sumetines introduced; they are of large 
size, divided by columus, or piers resembling pilasters, 
into three lights, the middle one of which is usually 
wider than the others, and is sometimes arched; zu the 
arrangement aud character of their ornaments they 
resemble the windows used in classical architecture, 
In distributing windows so that there be had a sum- 
ciency of light, it is usual to make the piers or intervals 
between them never less than the width uf the window, 
and never more than two widths of the same, 

—r.a, To furnish with windows. 

Win dow-blind, n. A blind to intercept the light 
of a window, 

u. A short screen for a window, made of perforated zinc 
or woven wire; also, a screen for a window, made of 
calico or other material attached to a roller, Simmonds. 

Win dow-frame, n. The frame of a window which 
receives aud supports the sashes. 

Win‘dow-glass, n. Paues of glass for fitting in 
windows, 

Win‘dowless, a. Without a window or windows. 

Win‘dow-sash, n. The sash in which panes of glass 
are set for windows, 

Win’‘dow-seat, n. A seat in or under a window. 

Win'dow-shade, n. A rolling or a projecting blind or 
sunshade, either opaque or partially transparent. N. 

Win'dow-shutter, n. A frame or shutter used to 
close windows securely. 

Win don - ill. n. (Arch.) The flat board at the bot- 
tom of a window-frame, 

Wind pipe, n. (Anat.) Same as TRACHEA, q. v. 

Wind plant, n. A species of ANEMONE, q. r. 

Wind-pump. n. A pump moved by a windmill. 

Wind -rode, a. (Niut.) Cause to ride or drive by 
the wind, in opposition to the course of the tide: —said 
of a vessel lying at anchor, with wind aud tide opposed 
to each other, — Totten. 

Wind rose, n. Ger, the card of the mariner's com- 
pass, so named from resembling a rose.) An account of 
the mean pressure of the air under winds from the dif- 
ferent points of the compass, 

Windrow, (win'rd,) n. A row of hay raked together 
for the purpose of being roiled into cocks.— In Eng- 
land, sheaves of grain set up in a row, one against an- 
other, that the wind may blow between them. 

r. a. ‘To arrange in lines or rows, as newly-made hay. 

Wind'’-sail, n. The sail or vane of a wind-mill. 

(Naut.) A tube or funnel of canvas, employed tocon- 
Me te stream of fresh air down into the lower parts of 
a ship. 

Windsor. a borough of England, co. Berks, 22 m. W. 

of London, on a hill overlooking the Thames, It is 


Fig. 2621. — WINDSOR CASTLE. 


celebrated for its magnificent enstle, for 850 yenrs the 
principal residence of the English sovereigns, situated 
to the W. of Windsor Forest, a royal chase 56 mi, in cir- 
cumference, and S. of Windsor Great Park, covering 
4,000 acres, and stocked with deer, The castle, originally 
built by William the Conqueror, was much improved 
by Edward III, and subsequent monarcha, In Bt. 
George's Chapel, within the castle's walls, (Pig. 991), lie 
the remains of Edward IV. of VL, Henry VIIL, 
Charles I., Ac. Top. of town abt. 12,000, 

Windsor, in Cul., ap.-vill. of Sonoma co., 10 m. N.W. 
o! Santa Rosa; a vill, of Sierra co.; in Cnn., n p.-twp. 
of Hartford co., 6 m. N. of Hartford; in J., Pill. of 
Shelby co., 12 m, E. of Shelbyville; in Ind., n p.-vill. of 
Randolph co.; in owa, a vill. and twp. of Fayette co.; 
in Maine, a p -tw p. of Kennebec co., 9 m, S. E. ol Augusta; 
in Mass. n p.-vill. and twp. of Berkshire co.; in Mich., a 

„twp. of Eaton co.; in N. Y. n p-vill. and twp. of 

roome co.; in N. C.a p.-vill. and twp. of Bertie co.; 
in Olio, a p.-vill. and twp, of Ashtabula co.; a twp. ol 
Lawrence co.; a vill. and twp. of Morgan co.; in 1 b 
un tp. of Berksco.; a p-twp. of York co.; in & C,a p. 
vill and twp. of Hatuwell dist.; in Vt, a S. E. co., bor- 
dering on New Hampsbire; area, 1,040 sq. m. Fevers, 
Connecticut and White. Surface, mountainous in the 
W. elsewhere diversified; soil, generally fertile. 


county, 77 miles S S. K. of Montpelier; in Wis, a post- 
vill. and twp. of Dane co., 10 m. N.E. of Madison; in 
Nova Scotia, a seaport-town, cap. of Hants co., on an 


arm of Mines Bay, 30 m. N.W. of Halifax. 
Wind'sor-soap, n. A kind of superior scented soap. 
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Woodstock.—A post-vill.ge and township of the above! 
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which extend trom Martinique to Tobago ;—so called in 
eae to the LEEWARD, g.v. See also ANTILLES. 

Windy. a. (comp. WISDIER ; superi. WINDIEST.) A. S. 
windig.] Consisting of wind.—Windward ; as, the windy 
side of a ship.—Boisterons ; tempestuons ; characterized 
by the action of wind; as, windy weather, — Empty; 

y ; insubstantial; as, windy words; windy applause, 
— Flatulent; serving to generate gas in the stomach or 
bowels; as, windy victunls,— Attended or caused by 
flatulence; as, a windy colic, 

Wine, n. [A.S win; Ger. wein; Lat. mum; It. and 
Sp. vino; Fr. vin.) The fermented juice of the Grape 
Vine, Vitis vinifera (wee Vitis), The aleoholle strength 
of wine depends ou the amount of glucose or gripe- 
sugar contained in the must; its Havor. on certain essen- 
tial oils produced in the grape itself when it has reached 
maturity, or perhaps on some ethers developed at once 
inf the process of fermentation, or more slowly as the 
wine ripens by age. The latter ia probably the true 
explanation of what is called the bouquet of wine, for 
commen wines, though they may be often kept for an 
indefinite period, do not improve by age, while the 
highest class of wines 
become, within cer- 
tainlimits,much bet- 
ter by keeping. The 
vine grows best on 
exposed hills, on a 
light, calcareous, and 
especially on a vol- 
canic soil, and with 
a south-east aspect. 

The nature of the soil 

is everything with L IX 

the wine produced; m 

for while the pro- 

duce of a particular 

spot may be of the 
highestmarketvalue, 

that which is grown 

a few yards from the Sia 
mysterious boundary =F — 
may be almost value- Fig. 2622.— ANCIENT WINE-PRESS. 
less. No analysis of 

the soil of the best vineyards has given any clue to this 
remarkable difference in produce. All that is known is 
matter of experience, though, na the juice of the grape 
always contains a notable quantity of cream of tartar in 
solution, which is deposited as the wine ripens, it is clear 
that the soil must contain potash. The manufacture of 
the wine, and the manipulation of the grape harvest, are 
matters of careful and anxious interest to the vine-grow- 
er. A bad vineyard will not, of course, produce good wine, 
but the produce of the best vineyard may be spoiled by 
bad management or unskilfulness. The peculiarity of 
the grape-juice is, that it contains within itself all the 
elements necessary for vinification, and when left at rest 
undergoes a spontaneous fermentation, while the juice of 
all other fruits require a leaven of some sort to induce the 
process necessary to convert the juice into wine. Wine, aa 
a therapeutic agent. is the least objectionable of all fer- 
mented or distilled liquora, Alcoholic liquors of all 
kinda are, when taken to excess, injurious to the system, 
seriously affecting both the stomach and the liver; while 
malt liquors, thengh seldom affecting either organ, are 
liable to produce that condition of the blood which results 
in gout, a disease to which drinkers of large quantities 
of porter are especially prone, From all these conse- 
quences wine is in a great measure free, An account 
of the various wines will be found under their partic- 
ular names, See also 2524. 

—The fermented juice of many sub-acid fruits; as, goose- 
berry-wine, currant-wine, &c.— Lutoxication ; drinking 
to excess — Spirit of wine. See ALCOHOL, 

Wines, American, Florida made the first W inthe 
U. S. from native grapes, in 1665. N. Longworth, of Cin- 
cinnati, who began in 1525, may be considered as one 
of the pioneers in successful W. manufacture in the U. 
8. The W. produced by him was a white W. made from 
the Catawba grape, and resembling the W of the Rhine. 
Missouri soon followed, and the quantity produced in 
these two States, in 1877, amounted to several million 
gals. W. made from the native Seuppernong grape, has 

ng been an industry of North Carolina, and other 

Southern States, N. V., Penna., and Ills-make consid- 

erable Me; iu all,several million gallons annually, The 

grapes used in the U. S. make both white and red W. 

and are chiefly the Catawba, Isabella, Delaware, Dinna, 

Concord, Hartford prolific, Ives, etc., the first three 

make alight color or white W. Since 1862, and after 

many failures, an excellent W. has been produced in 

N.J.,chiefly by Germans at Vineland, Egg Harbor, &c., 

in Atlantic Counties; the best is red, some resembling 

Bordeaux, others Burgundy. It was only when the 

foreign grape was abandoned or mixed with the native 

that success was achieved, The grapes most esteemed 
in this locality for W. are the Cynthiana, the Clefner, 

and the Virginia seedling. Hammondsport, in N. X., 

is a central point of a large W. producing country, 

quantities of sparkling W. or Champagne are produced, 

About 10,000 acres are in grapes. the Catawba, Isabella, 

Iona, and Concord are the varieties chiefly cultivated. 

Two W. Cos. there produce about 500,000 bottles annn- 

ally, besides still wine. The culture of the grape and 

the manufacture of W. in California was early intro- 
duced by the Jesuit Missionaries, from the grape termed 
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Los Angeles, and this grape still forms a chief part of all 
the W. made there. Jn 1877 C. produced over 5,000,000 
gallons, besides quantities of brandy. With the great| 
variety of soil and climate, it cannot be long before the 
U. 8. will become a lending W. producing country. 

Wine-bag. Wine-skin, u. A bag made of skin 
for containing wine. 

Wine’-bibber, n. One who drinks copiously of wine, 

Wine’-biscuit, (bis'kit,) n. A kind of sweet biscuit 
intended to be served with wine. 

Wine’-cooler, n. A vessel of porous earthenware for, 
the cooling of wine by the evaporation of the Mater 
which surrounds the bottle or decanter; also, a stand 
for wine-bottles containing ice. 

Wine’-Grower, u. he cultivator of a vineyard who 
also makes wine. 

Wine’-Press, u. An apparatus for pressing grapes. 

Wine'-stone, n. Same ns ARGAL, 

Wine’-whey, (lea, w. A mixture of wine, milk, and 
water — Dunglison, 

Wines burg, in Ohio, a post-village of Holmes co. 

Win eld. in Kon.. a twp. of Cowley co.; in M.a p. 
vill. and twp. of Dn Page co.; in Ind., a p.-twp, of Luke 
co.; in Jowa,ap.-vill. of Henry co.; a twp, of Scott co.; 
in N. F.a p-vill. and twp. of Herkimer co.; in Pa., al 
twp. of Butler co.: in . U., a twp. of Marion co.; a p. 
vill., cap. of Putnam co.; in Wis.,atwp.of Sank co. 

w s n. (Swed. renga; W. gwing,a wriggling motion.) 
The limb of a bird by which it puts itselt in a quick ro- 
ciprocating motion through the air, or which vecasion- 
ally assists it in running only. See Bigp.— The limb of 
au insect used tor the purpose of flight. See INSECT. — 
— Flight; passage by the wing; as, to take wing. — 
Means of flying, or of rapid motion or acceleration; mo- 
tive of, or incitement to, fight; as, Then fiery expedi- 
tion be my wing.” (Shaks.) — That which is putin wi 
like motion by the action of the air, as a fan for win- 
nowing grain, the vane or sail of a wind-mill, &c. — An 
ornament worn on the shoulder;—a sinall imitation of 
epaulet or shoulder-knot. ( Simmonds.) — Any side-piece 
or side-shout, 

—pl. (.) The flunk sections of an army or body of 
troops, as distinguished trom the centre. Each regiment 
is also divided into two portions, called respectively the 
right and left wing. 

—pl. (Naut) Passages along the sides of a ship between 
the tore and aft cock-pits, to allow Che carpenters to gain 
access to any leaks.—In a fleet, the extremities thereof, 
When the slips are drawn up in line, or when formiug 
the two sides of n triangle. 

( Bot.) See ALA, 

Archi.) A side-bnilding, branching from, and of less 
dimensions than, the main edifice; us, one of the wings 
of a palatial mansion, 

(/ort.) A brauch or shoot growing up by the side of 
another. 

(Furtif.) The longer side of crown-works, &c., bring- 
ing them into connection with the main work. 

On the winy, flying; as, to kill a bird on the wing. — 
On the wings of the wind, with the utmost degree of ve- 
locity. — Her the wing or wings of, under the care, 
protection, guardianship, or chaperonage of; as, uninar- 
ried daughters under the maternal wing. — Wing-and- 
wing. (Vaat) The situation of a fore-and-aft vessel 
when she is sailing dead betore the wind, with her tore- 
sul hauled over to one side, and ber mainsail on the 
other.— Dana. 

4. To turnish with wings or wing-like processes; to 
enable to tly, or to move with rapidity. — To supply 
with Wings or stde-bodies; as, a winged army. — To 
transport by Bight; as, to wing a shutt or shot. — To 
exert the power of flying; to move or pass with celerity 
through: as, a se ull wings its way o'er the waters.— 
To wound, maim, or disable in the wing or side-bodies ; 
as, to wing a bird; a duellist wings bis adversary. 

Wing’-case, n. (Zvl) Same as ELYTRON, q. v. 

Winged, (wingd,) p. a. Having wings or wing-like 
expansions; as, a winged erenture. — Soaring with | 
wings, or as if with witgs;—hence, lotty; sublime; 
elevated; as, winged euthusiisin.—Swilt ; rapid; speedy; 
as, winged thoughts; winged haste. (N. — Fanned 

ted with wings; alive with birds; as, the winged 
bh. - Wounded or disabled in the wing; us, 
a pheasant winged by shot. 

(Bot) Same as ALATE, q. v. 

der.) Represented with wings, or displaying wings 
diferent in color trom the body. 

oted, a. Having wings attached to the feet, 

3 u6ury;— hence, feet; switt; rapid im motion. 

Wing less: a. Without wings; — hence, not able to 
ascend or Hy. 

Wing let, u. A small wing. 

w Snell, n. Same as wing-case. See ELYTRON. 

y stroke, u. The stroke or flap of a wing. 
-transom, n. (aut.) The uppermost tran- 
awn of Che steru-trame, 

Wing ville, in the State of Wisconsin, a twp. of Grant 

uy. 

S y. a. Possessing wings; hence, swift; rapid. 

un. in Vermont, a post-towuship of Benuington | 

Sou SW. ot Montpelier; pop. abt. 850. 

k, %% H. va. (AS. winciun.) To shut and open 

lids alternately and rapidly; to blink; as, eves 

winking at the sub, — To shut and open the eyelids with | 
a quick motion ; as, “they are not blind, but they wink.” | 
(Villotson.) — Yo give u hint, signal, or significant inti- 
maton, by a quick opening and closing of the eyelids — 
To overlook, as something not pertectly satisfactory or 
agreeable; to seem not to see or take notice of; to con- 
mye at; to tolerate; — usually before at; as, men’s 
frailtivs must sometwes be winked at, 
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— To flicker and burn dim; as, a winking flame. 

—n. Act of shutting and opening the eyelids with quick- 
ness; as, I scarcely slept a wins last nizht.—A bint 
given by shutting the eye with a significant cast; as, to 
Up one the wink; a wink to a blind horse is as good as 
a nod, 

Wink’er, n. One who winks or blinks.— A blinker; 
a horses blinder; as, u pair of winkrrs. 

Wink'ingly, adv. Iua winking manner. 

Win Kle. n. A colloquial contraction of PERIWINKLE, v. 

Wink ’'te-hawk, Wink 'le-hole.n. A rectuungu- 
lar rent made in cloth. (Local, U. 3 )—Bartlett. 

Winn, in Louisiana, a N. central parish; area, 980 sq 
m. Kiers. Red and Dagdemous rivers, and Saline 

Cap. Winfield. 
in Muine, a post-towaship of Penobscot co., abt. 
50 m. NN. E. of Bangor. 

Winneba’' go, in Id ino. a N. co., bordering on Wis- 
consin; area, 500 sy. m. Rivers. Rock, Pekatonica, and 
Kisliwankee. Surface, undulating; sal, tertile. Cup 
Rock ford.—A post-village and township of above co., 7 
m. W. of Rockford. 

Winnebago, in /owa,a N. co., bordering on Minne- 
sota; area, 430 sq. m. Riwrs. Mankato River, and 
Lime Creek. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Cup. 
Forest City. 

Winnebago, in Minnesota, a post-village and town- 
ship of Fariuault co., 33 m. S. W. of Mankato; pop. abt. 
300. — A post-township of Houston co.; pop. abt. 400. 

Winnebago, in Wisconsin, u large lake occupied 
within the cos. of Winnebago, Calumet, and Foud-du- 
Lac, 28 m. long from N. to S., und 11 m. wide, witha 
depth sufficient for navigation ; area, 212 sq. m. On the 
E. is a ledge of rocks 15 m. long, and hundreds of feet 
deep below the surlace, Which resembles a wall made by 
hand. The Fox River connects it with Green Bay. — A 
N.E. central co., bordering on the above like; area, 430 
sq.m. Rivers. Fox and Wolf. Surface, undulating; soil, 
fertile. Cap. Oshkosh. Pup. abt. 35,000. — A township 
of the above co.; pop. abt. 2,100. 

Winneba’‘goes, « tribe of N. American Indians who 
lived around Lake Winnebago in 1639, and were en- 
gaged in the war against the English in 1762. They 
were also engaged in the Black Hawk war in 1831. In 
1848, under a treaty with the government, they removed 
on the S.E. ot Otter Tail Lake, in Minnesota, where a 
distribution of land was made to them in 1859. They 
numbered then 2,531 souls in 431 families. 

Winnecon'na, in Wisconsin, a post-village and twp. 
of Winnebago co , 14 m. N.W. of Oshkosh; pop. abt 1,600. 

Win‘ner, n. [From win.} One who, or that which, 
wina or gains by success in competition or contest. 

Win’neshick, in h, a N. N. E. co., bordering on Min- 
nesota: area, 600 sq.m. Rivers. Upper Iowa, and the 
N. Fork of Turkey River. Surface, diversified; soil, fer- 
tile. Cup. Decorah, 

Win’‘nicut River, in New Hampshire, flows into 
the Piscataquis River from Rockingham co. 

Win' ning. p.a. Adapted to secure favor; attaching; 
charming ; ingratiating ; as, a person of winning manners. 

Win ulngs, u. pi. The sum or sums won or gained by 
success in a contest or competition ;—opposed to dns; 

to count one’s winnings. 
ningly, adv. In a winning or successful manner. 
ning-post, n. The post which forms the goal iu 
a horse-race ; as, to be first to reach the winning-post. 

Winnipeg. a lake of British N. America, between Lat. 
5% and 549 N., Lon. 96° and 99° W., 240 m. long, and 55 
wide. It receives the Assiniboin, Red, Winnipeg, and 
Saskatchewan rivers, and the surplus waters of the Mani- 
toba and the Winnipegous lakes, and discharges its sur- 
plus waters by the Nelson River into tludson Bay.— A 
river which flows into the above lake, after a N.W. course 
of 250 m.— A district of the prov of Manitoba, g. v. 

Win ‘nipegoos, or WINNIPIGoosE, a lakeof British N. 
America, 50 m. W. of Luke Winnipeg, 125 m. long, aud 
25 in average breadth, 

Win'nipiseogee, in New Hampshire, a lake of Bel- 
knap and Carroll cos., 23 in. long, and 10 m, in its great: 
est breadth, It contains a number of islands, and its 
surroundings are very picturesque. Its waters, which 
are pure and deep, are about 472 feet above the sea, and 
its surplus waters are discharged through two smaller 
lakes into the Winnipiseogee River, which flows into the 
Merrimack. — A river which forms the outlet of the 
ubove lake, and flowing S. W., joins the Merrimack be- 
tween Belknap and Merrimack cos, 

Winns borough, in Louisiana, a post-village, cap. 
lin parish, 200 m. N.W. of Baton Ronge. 
‘borough, in S Cowlina, a post-village of 
‘ld dist., 35 m. N. of Columbia; pop. abt. 400. 

now, (win'nd,) v. a. (imp. and pp. WINNOWED, 
hod. (A.S. winnian, to blow away.) To separate 
and blow off the chaff trom, as trom grain, by means of a 
currentof wind, — tence, to sift for the purpose of sepi- 
rating falsehood from truth; to examine; to dissect and 
place apart, as the bad from the good; as, to winnow w 
polemical disquisition.— To fan; to fap or beat, as with 
Wings. 
To separate chaff from grain. 
nower, n. One who, or that which winnows; — 
fieally, a machine employed in winnowing grain. 

Win noving, „. Actol ove who, or that which, win- 
Hows or sitts. 

( Mining.) Same as WINCH, q. n. 
o'na, in Minnesota, a S. H. co., bordering on Wis- 
consin: area, O38 sq. m, Rivers. Mississippi, Mianeska, 
aul Whitewater, Surface, undulating ; sot, tertile, Dap. 
abt, 15,000,— A city, cap. of the above co., on the Missis- 


sippi, 10% m. S.E. or St. Paul; Lat. 44° 4“ N., Lon. 919 20⁰˙ 


W. Pop. 1875, 10,737. 
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nan in IMinois, a post-village and township of 
Stephenson co., 135 m. W.N.W. of Chicago. 

Winsitow, in Muine, n pest-vill. aud township of Ken- 
nete co., I8 m. N.N.E of Augusta. 

Winslo n New Jersey, n post-village and township 
of Camden co., 40 m. S. E of ‘Trenton, 

Winslow, in P-unsylvania, n township of Jefferson co, 

Winsome, (win'sum,) a. (AS. wynsum, wunsum.,) 
Blithe; joyous; light-hearted; gay; debonuair; us, a 
winsome young lass, 

Win’ser and Brown’s Mills, in Rhode Island, a 
manufacturing Village of Providence cu., 20 m. N.W. of 
Providence. 

in Connecticut, a post-village of Litchfield 
E. of Bridgeport; pop. abt. 3,600, 

Winsted, in Minnesota, n post village aud township of 
MeLevd co, abt. 50 m. W. of St. Paul. 

Win’ston, in Alabama, n N.W. co.; cap. Houston. 

Winston, in N. Carolina, n post-village, cap. of For- 
syth co., 120 m. N.W. of Raleigh. 

Winston, in Mississippi, u N.E. central co.; area, 750 
sq. m. It is drained by Pearl River. Surface, undulating; 
soil, fertile, (up Louisville. 

Win'stonville, in Mississippi, a village of Winston 
co, 16 m. S. E. of Louisville 

Win‘ter, n. [A. S, O. Fris., Dan., Swed., Belg., Du., and 
Ger. winter ; Goth. vintrus.) The cold, windy, or stormy 
season of the year; one ot the tour seasons into which 
the year is divided, commonly uuderstood to begin with 
the shortest day (Dec. 21), and to end when the san re- 
turns to the vernal solstice (abont Mar. 21). — A year; 
as, he has seen many winters ; — used principally in 
poetry.— Wintrr-solstice, (Astron) See SOLSTICE. 

—v. n. To pass the winter; as, to winter in Florida. 

—v.a. To house, feed, or manage during the winter; as, 
to winter young farm-stock. 

—a. Pertaining or having reference to winter. 

Win'ter-apple, n. An apple that does not become ripe 
till winter; or, one that keeps well through the winter. 

Win'ter-berry, n. (Bot) See PRaisos. 

Win'ter-bloom, n. (Bot) The Witch-hazel. See 
HAMAMELIDACEZ. 

Win ter-cherry, n. (Bot.) See PHYSALIS. 

Win’‘ter-cress, x. (Bot.) See BARBAREA. 

Win‘ter-erop, n. (Agric.) A crop which bears the 
winter seasou, or Which may supply fudder during the 
winter. 

Win‘ter-fallow, n. (Agric.) Ground lying fallow 
during the winter. 

Win'ter-green, n. (Bot.) Sce GAULTHERIA, and PYRO- 
LACES. 

Win’ ter-ground, v. a. To cover over, for protection 
or shelter, during the winter season; as, to winter- 
ground potatoes. 

Win’‘ter-kill, v.a. To kill by exposure to the severi- 
ties of winter. 

Win'tering. n. Act of passing the winter; as, they 
are wintering in Italy. Act of keeping, feeding, or pre- 
serving during the winter, as live-stock on farms, 

Win'‘terly, a. Wintry; resembling, or adapted for, 
winter. 

Win'ter-pear, (dr.) n. A kind of pear adapted for 
winter-keeping, or one that becomes ripe in winter. 

Win’‘terport, in Muine, a post-villuge and township 
of Waldo co., 11 m. S. of Bangor. 

Win’'ter-proud, a. Having too forward a growth 
for winter, as grain. 

Winter- quarters, (-kwar-terz,) n. pl. The quar- 
ters or cantonments of an army during the winter sea- 
son; also, a winter residence or station; us, the troops 
went into winter-quarters. 

Winterset, in #aca, a post-village, cap. of Madison 
co, 30 m. S W. of Des Moines. 

Win’‘terswik, a town of Holland, on the Prussian 
frontier, 35 m. from Arnheim; pop. 7,162. 

Winterthur, an industrious and beautiful small 
town of Switzerland, canton of Zurich, 23 m. from Con- 
stance. Manuf. Cotton fabrics, yarn, æc. Pup. 6,214. 

Win’ter-wheat, n. (Agric.) Wheat which, sowed 
in autumn, ripens in the following summer, 

Win'tery. Win‘try, a. [A.8. wintriy.) Pertaining or 
relating to winter; winterly; suitable to winter; brumal; 
cold tempestuous; hyemal: as, wintry weather, 

Win’throp, in Maine, a post-vill. and twp. of Kenne- 
bec co., 10 in. W.S.W. of Augusta. 

Winthrop, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Suf- 
folk co. 

WIn ton. in N. Mrolind, a post-village, cap. of Hert- 
ford co., 115 m. N.E of Raleigh. 

Wintzenheim, a town of Germany, in Alsace, 3 m. 
from Colmar. Manuf, Cottons and woollens, Pop. 4,560, 

Win’y, 4. Possessing the taste or characteristic quali- 
ties of wine; us, a winy flavor, 

Win’yaw Bay, ot S. Carolina, an estuary 14 m. long, 
and 2 m. wide formed by the junction of the Pedee, 
Black, and Waccamaw rivers near Georgetown, and 
enters the Atlantic about Lat. 339 10° N. 

Winze, u. ( Mining.) A sinking in n lode communicating 
with one level, for proving the lode or ventilating the 
drivings. 

Wio'ta, in Wisconsin, a post-village and township of 
Lafayette co., 37 m. E. N. E. of Galena; pop. abt. 1,600. 
Wipe, a. [A. Š wipran, to cleanse.) To n by 
ruvbing; to rub with something soft for cleaning; as, 
to wipe one’s hands with n towel, — To remove by rub- 
bing; to dash away or strike off ntly ; us, she wiped 
the tears from her eyes. — To efface; to obliterate, to 
remove by tersion ; — generally with away, off, or out; 
as, to wipe ow! a stain; to wipe of an old score, — To 
cleanse from evil practices or abuses; to overtarn aud 

destroy what is foul or obnoxious. 
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Wipe, n. Act of wiping or rubbing for the purpose of 
cleaning.—A sharp blow, hit, smack, or stroke; as, to deal 
one a wipe across the face. — A cutting retort; a biting 
sarcasm ; a scathing rebuff or rebuke; an acrimonious 
gibe; as, better the blow of his fist, than the dry wipe 
of his tongue.—A slang term for a pocket-handkerchief. 

Wipe, n. Dan. vibe, the lapwing.) (Zodl.) The Pewit. 
See LAPWING. 

Wip’er, n. One who wipes.— That which serves to 
wipe, as a towel, cloth, or rag. 

(Auch.) In oil-mills, powder-mills, fulling-mills, &., 
a piece projecting generally from an horizontal axle, for 
the purpose of raising stampers, pounders, or heavy pis- 
tons, in vertical directions, and then leaving ‘them to 
full by their own weight. The principal object to be 
attended to iu the construction of wipers is to give them 
such a form that the weight shall be raised with a mo- 
tion slow at first and gradually increasing in velocity, 
like that of vity; and to this end the outline of the 
wiper shouid be a parabola. — Brande. 

Wire, n. [Swed. and Icel. vir.) A metallic thread, as 
of iron, copper, silver, gold; any substance of metal 
drawn to an even thread, or slender cylindrical rod; as, 
brass wire. 

—v. a. To bind with wire; to apply a wire to; as, to wire 
the corked neck of a bottle of champagne. — To fix or 
put a wire on; as, to wire shells.—To insnare by means 
of a contrivance formed of wire; as, to wire rabbits. _ 

Wire’-bridge, n. A bridge suspended on wire cables. 

Wire’-cloth, n. A coarse cloth made of woven me- 
tallic wire, used for straining liquors, and in the con- 
etruction of window-blinds, &c. 

Wire’-draw, v.a. (imp. WIRE-DREW ; pp. WIREDRAWN.) 
To draw a piece of metal into wire by passing through 
a hole in a plate or disc of steel, See WIRE-DRAWING.— 


Hence, to draw by finesse or forcible means; also, to 
spin out into considerable length; to attenuate; as, a 
wire-drawn argument. 

(Mach.) In steam-engines, to draw off, as steam, 
through narrow passages, thus causing wastage of sume 
of its mechanical forces. 

Wire’-drawer, n. One who draws metal into wire; 
also,one who unduly spins out the substance of a speech 
or writing. 

Wire’-drawing,n. The art of extending the ductile 
metals into wire. The operation is performed by cast- 
ing or hammering the metal into a bar, which is then 
successively drawn through holes in a steel plate, each 
being smaller than the other, until the requisite fine- 
ness is attained. The holes through which extremely 
fine wires of platinum, gold, or silver are occasionally 
drawn, are sometimes made in a diamond or ruby. 

Wire’-edge, (.) n. The thin, wire-like metallic 
thread occasionally formed on the edge of a cutting 
tool by the stone in sharpening it. 

Wire’-gauze, n. A finely interwoven texture of wire, 
resembling yauuze, and generally used for making lower 
window-blinds; 

Wire’-grass,n. (Bot.) See ELEUSINE. 

Wire’-heel, n. (Fur.) A disease in the feet of horses 
and other beasts. 

Wire’-iron, (-i’urn,) n. Rod-iron used for drawing 
ont into wire. 

Wire’-netting, n. A coarse kind of WIRE-GAUZE, q. v. 

Wire’-puller, n. One who pulls the wires to work a 
puppet; hence, an intriguer ; one who acts or manages 
by artfulness and secrecy ; a lobbyist in political affairs, 

Wire’-pulling, n. Act of pulling the wires, as ofa pup- 
pet; hence, intrigue; crafty influence exercised in secret. 

Wire-rope, n. Iron wire twisted into ropes for cord- 
age, &c. 

Wire town. in New Jersey, a post- village of Ocean co., 
l m. S.E. of Trenton. 

Wire’-worker, n. A maker of articles composed 
of wire. 


Wire-worm, n. (Zoöl.) The Galley-worm. See JuLIDÆ. 

Wir'iness, n. State of being wiry or sinewy. 

Wirks worth, a market-town of Derbyshire, 13 m. 
from Derby. Manuf. Cotton goods, hats, or hosiery. 
Pop 8,466. 

Wirt, in. New Fork, a post-township of Alleghany co., 
82 m. W.S W. of Rochester; pop. abt. 2,000. 

Wirt. in W. Virginia, n W. co.; area, 200 sq. m. Rivers. 
Little Kenawha, and Hughes; also, Reedy and Spring 
creeks. Surface, hilly; soil, fertile. Cap. Wirt Court- 
House. Pop. abt. 4.500. 

Wirt Court-House, or ELIZABETHTOWN, in W. Vir- 
ginia, a post-village, cap. of Wirt co., 24 m. S. S. E. of 
Parkersburg. ay 

Wiry, (wir’y,) a. Made of wire; drawn out like wiro. 
Hence, tough; sinewy ; vigorous; capable of enduring 
much; as, a man of wiry frame. 

Wis, r. a. (imp. and pp. WIST.) [A. S. wisian, to in- 
struct.) To know; to comprehend ; to be aware; as, 
wist you not that this cannot be! To imagine; to deem; 
to think ; to suppose; — seldom used except in poetry. 

Wis’beach, a market-town of England, in Cambridge- 
shire, in the isle of Ely, on the New, 8 m. from Masch. 
Manuf. Rope, twine, and iron goods. Pup. 9,276. 

Wis’by, a seaport of the Swedish island of Gothland, 
cap. of the island, 130 m. 8. of Stockholm. During the 
10th and 11th centuries, it was one of the most impor- 
tant commercial cities in Europe. Pop. 6.013. 

Wiscas’sett, in Maine, a post-town, port of entry, and 
cap. of Lincoln co., on Sheepscott River, 50 in. E. N. E. 
of Portland. 

Wiscon'sin. N. State of the American Union, situ- 
ated between 42° 30 47” N. Lat., and 870 30 92” W. 
Lon., is bounded on the N. by Lake Superior and the 
State of Michigan, W. by Green Bay and Lake Michi- 
gan, S. by Illinois, S. W. by Iowa, and W. by Minnesota. 
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Average length abt. 260 m., with a breadth of 215. 
Area. Exclusive of water surface, 53,024 sq. m., or 
84,511,360 acres. Gen. Desc. The surface of W. nowhere 
rising into mountains or lofty ranges of hills, may be 
regarded as one vast undulating plain, in some places 
broken and picturesque, and in others level. The whole 
State lies at an altitude of from 600 to 1,500 ft. above 
sea-level, The divides between the different streams 
generally attain but aslight elevation above the valleys ; 
and the waters of a lake or marsh are frequently drained 
in opposite directions, reaching the ocean by widely di- 
vergent courses, and at very different points. The 
highest elevation of surface occurs in the N. section of 
the State, near the head-waters of the Montreal River, 
where it reaches an altitude of 1,800 ft. above the level 
of the sea, gradually declining in its W. expansion to 
1,100 fl.; at the W. line of the State this elevation form- 
ing the divide between the waters flowing into Luke Su- 
perior and those emptying into the Mississippi River. 

he streams 8. of this divide flow 8, S. E., and S.W. 
There are other local elevations or mounds, us they are 
called, — among 
them the Blue 
Mounds in Iowa 
and Dane cos., 
1,729 ft. above the 
sea; the Platte 
Mounds 1,281 ft., 
and the Sinsin- 
cisco Mound 1,169 
ft., in Grant co. 
The calcareous 
cliffs along the 
E. shore of Green 
Bay and of Luke 
Winnebago, ex- 
tend 8. through 
Dodge co., and 
form, in many 
places, bold es- 
carpments, some 
of the higher points rising to an altitude of 1,400 ft. 
above sea-level. A series of still more prominent bluffs 
range along the banks of the Mississippi river, forming 
some of the grandest and most picturesque scenery in 
the country. In the W. part, the principal rivers are 
the St. Croix, Black, and Chippewa, and, with the Wis- 
consin in the centre of the State, have their embon- 
chures in the Mississippi. In the S., Rock river, rising in 
Lake Horicon, flows in the Illinois line, and, entering 
that State, also flows into the Mississippi. Fox and 
Wolf rivers in the interior, flow 8. and N. respectively ; 
while the Menomonee, constitnting 100 m. of the enst- 
ern border, discharges its waters into Green Buy. The 
other noticeable streams are the St. Lonis, Bois Brulé, 
Bad, and Montreal, all emptying into Lake Snperior; 
the Pishtego, Oconto, and Pensaukee, flowing into Green 
Bay ; and the Sheboygan, Manitowoc, and Milwaukee, 
into Lake Michigan. The streams falling into Lake 
Superior have the most rapid descent, the beds of those 
tributary to Lake Michigan and the Mississippi river 
having more gradual and uniform slopes. Rapids occur 
in most of the streams, affording immense supplies of 
water-power. The heads of different rivers are often 
situated in close proximity to each other, those of the 
Fox and Wisconsin approaching so near that they have 
been connected by a short canal at Portage City, through 
which vessels may pass at high water, thus uniting the 
great Jakes with the Mississippi. The Wisconsin, Chip- 
pewa, Wolf, and Black rivers, are navigable for steamers. 
Lake Winnebago, S. E. of Green Bay, is the largest sheet 
of water in the State, being 28 m. in length, and 10 in 
breadth, covering an area of 212 sq. m.; it is daily navi- 
gated between Fond-du-Lac and Menasha, situated re- 
spectively ou its N. and S. extremities. The other prin- 
cipal lakes are Pepin, St. Croix, Green, Geneva, Pe- 
wangan, Pewankee, Honion, the Four Lakes, and Kas- 
koneong. The whole surface is, in fact, studded with 
beautiful small lakes, more particularly in the region 
of the St. Croix and Chippewa rivers. Meteor. The 
climate is conducive to good health and longevity. The 
winters are cold, but generally uniform; the springs 
are sometimes backward, the summers short and very 
warm, the autumms mild and pleasant. Mean annual 
temp. of the winter 20°, spring and antumn 47°, and 
summer 72°. In the fall and winter, the prevailing 
winds are from the W., in summer 8.E., and in spring 
N.E. Snow falls in the N. part of the State before the 
ground is frozen, protecting the roots of plants from 
wintery frosts, and accelerating vegetable growth in the 
spring; while in the S. part. some winters pass almost 
entirely without any snow-fall; and, in other seasons, 
snow falls to the depth of from 12 to 18 inches, cover- 
ing the whole surface, and remaining the greater part 
of the winter. Average annual rain-fall, 31 inches.— 
Geology, Minerals, de. The geology of Wisconsin is 
comparatively simple, the series of rocks extending only 
from the trappean or primary system, to the Devonian. 
Its whole surface, with the exception of the plumbiſerous 
regions in the S. W, and the country lying along the 
Mississippi River, is covered by the remains of the 
glacial, or drift period, consisting of disintegrated frag- 
ments of almost every geological formation. All the 
geological formations are older than the coal measures, 
and hence no coal deposits are found in the State. The 
trappean series, and the metamorphic rocks, prevail 
over nearly 8,000,000 acres in the N. part of the State, 
and contain vast deposits of copper and iron ore. At 


Fig. 2623. — SEAL OF THE STATE. 


Grand Rapids, on the Wisconsin, are found extensive 
beds of Kaolin or China clay. The Potsdam sandstone 
prevails in the N.W., on Lake Superior, and S. of the 
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azoic system, stretching across the State from tho 
Menomonee to the St. Croix, in a belt from 10 to 60 
miles wide, its greatest breadth being in the interior 
of the State in the valley of the Wisconsin. It contains 
extensive calcareous deposits, embracing fossil remains 
of animals of the primordial fauna of great geological 
Interest. Mineral wealth, consists as foliows :—Lead, 
ztnc, iron and copper; brick-clay, kaolin, cement rock, 
limestone for burning into quicklime, limestone for 
flux, glass sand, peat and building stone. In W. lead 
and zine are found together; the former has been 
utilized, since 1826, the latter since 1860 The counties 
of Lafayette, Iowa and Grant—the southwestern coun- 
ties of the State--are known as the * Lead Region.” 
The lead ore is that known as galena The number of 
pounds raised from single crevices, has ottcn been 
several hundred thousand. Iron mining in the State is 
yet in its infancy. Numbers of blast furnaces have 
sprung up in the eastern portion, but these smelt 
chiefly Michigan ores. The several ores in Wisconsin 
are red hematites, brown hematites, magnetic ores, 
and spectilar hematites; the first are found in Dodge 
co., the second in Portage. Wood and Juneau; the last 
two in Bayfield, Ashlaud. Lincoln and Oconto counties. 
Agric. Farming is confined at the present time to 
the south half of the State, the northern half beiag 
still largely covered by forests. The surface of the 
agricultural portion is, for the most part. gently undu- 
lating. consisting largely ot prairies alternating with 
oak openings. The State is essentially a grain-growing 
one, though stock-raising and dairy-farming are rapidiy 
gaining in importance. Wheat, the staple prodnet of 
W., is gradually losing its prestige as the farmer's sole 
dependence. and mixed farming is coming to the front. 
About 20 bushels of wheat are raised annually to each 
inhabitant of the State. In 1580 the State had a total of 
134,522 farms, as against 102,904 in 1570, 69,2,0 in 1860, 
and but 20,177 in 1550. Of those in 1880, 122.163 were 
occupied by the owners, 3,719 rented for a fixed money 
rental, und 8.440 rented for shares of produce; of the 
total of 154.322 in 1850, 60,296 were between 100 and 
500 acres, 44,719 between 50 and 100 acres, 22,718 be- 
tween 20 and 50 acres, 3,200 between 10 and 20 acres, 
and 2.516 between 3 and 10 acres. During the samo 
year W. produced of Indian corn 45,991,464 bushels; of 
wheat 24,854,189 bushels; oats 32.911.246 bushels; 
barley 5,043,202 bushels; rye 2,298 544 bushels; burk- 
wheat 299,150 bushels; tobacco 10,878,463 lbs. The 
area of production was for corn 1.013,123 acres; in 
wheat 1,948,036 acres; oats 955,276 acres; barley 204.323 
acres; rye 169.693 acres; tobacco 8,811 acres. While, 
within the last ten years, stuck-raising has been a 
growing interest. yet it has not been a rapid one; not so, 
however, with dairying—no other agricultural interest 
has kept pace with this. The principal ....rkets for the 
farm products of Wisconsin are Milwaukee and Chicago. 
—Manuf. Next to agriculture comes manufacturing; 
foremost in this interest is lumber. The pine region ex- 
tends through the northern counties of the State from 
Green Bay to the St. Croix River. The demand for lum- 
ber is constantly increasing, while the facilities for its 
manufacture are continually enlarging. Over one billion 
feet of logs are cut annually. The lumber mills have a 
capacity exceeding one and one-half billion feet. The 
other leading articles of manufacture are flour, agricule 
tural implements, aud malt liquors. In 1580, according 
to the census of that yenr, there were in M. 7,674 manu- 
facturing establishments, employing 57,109 hands, of 
whom 45,255 were males above 16, 6,241 females above 
15, and 2,613 youths. The capital invested amounted 
to $73,821,802; wages paid during the year $18,814,917; 
valuo of materials used $%5.796.178; of products 
$128,255,480.— Pnl. Div. The State is divided into 61 
counties, as follows; 

odi La Crosse, 


La Fayette, 
La Pointe, 
Manitowoc, 
Marathon, 
Marquette, 
Milwaukee, 
Monroe, 
Oconto, 
Ozaukee, 
Fepin, 
Pierce, 
Polk, 


Richland, 
Rock, 

8t. Croix, 
Sauk, 
Shawanaw, 
Sheboygan, 
Trempealeau, 
Vernon, 
‘Walworth, 
Washington, 
Waukesh 
Waupacca, 
Wrushara, 


Eau Claire, 
Fond-du-Lac, 
Grant, 
Green, 

Green Lake, 
lowa, 
Jackson, 
Jefferson, 
Juneau, 
Kenosha, 


kosh, Janesville, Beloit, Green Bay, Whitewater, Water- 
town, Portage City,Columbus, Manitowoc, Grand Rapids 

Appleton, Sheboygan, are the principal centres of 
population and industry.— Govt. The constitution 
formed and ratified in 1848, as amended several times, 
is still in force. The legislature consists of a Senate 
of 34 members elected biennially, and an Assembly of 
100 members elected every year. The governor and 
other State officers, are elected for two years. The judi- 
cature comprises a Supreme Court, consisting of a chief 
justice and two associates ; circuit courts. probate courts, 
and Justices of the pence ; all judicial officers are elected 
by the peonio: The frauchise may be exercised by all 
males who shall have been residents of the State for o 
year next before the election, who are citizens of the 
Republic. or foreigners who have declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens, or persons of Indian blood. once 
declared by the laws of the U. States to be citizens, sub- 
sequeht laws to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
elections are held annually on the Tuesday next follow- 
ing the first Monday in Nov.. and the legislative bodies 
convene on the second Wednesday of the ensuing 
January. The apportionment, based on the census 
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of 1880, gives to W 9 representatives in Congress and 
ll electoral votes uc, The school system of Wis 
consin embraces graded schools to be found in all the 


= — 
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cities and larger villages; the district schools, organ- 
ized in the smaller villages and iu the country gen- 
erally; the University of Wisconsin (located at Madison, 
the capital of the State), hi g three departments 
the college of letters, the college of arts, and the college 
of law. And the State Normal Schools, of which there 
are four—one at Platteville, one at Whitewater, one at 
Oshkosh. and one at River Fulls. Subsidiary to these 
are teachers’ institutes held annually in nearly every 
settled county, and the State Teachers’ Association, 
which has been organized for a quarter of a century. 
Besides the public schools of the State, there are a 
number of denominational and other colleges, among 
the principal of which are Racine College, Beloit, 
Milton, Ripon; Carroll College, at Waukesha; Law- 
rence University, at Appleton; St. John's College, at 
Prairie du Chien; Galesville University: Northwestern 
University, at Watertown; and Pio Nono College, at 
St. Francis Station, south of Milwaukee. There is also 
quite a large number of incorporated academies and 


seminaries. There are about 700 private schools in| Wise, in Texas, a N. co.; area, 900 


Wisconsin. 


Total expendod for public — 12 
in 1880, $2,230,772; number of pupils enroll 


in the 


public schools 299,258, out of a total school population 


of near 500,000; average daily attendance 197.570; 
number of colleges 8, with a total of 48,259 volumes in 
their libraries, besides numerous other libraries. public 
and private. In 1552 the whole number of children in 
W. between 4 and 20 years of age was 483,71; the 
number of pupils in attendance on public schools 
299,019. Aggregate valuation of school property in the 
State 85.297.678.24, In 1880, the assessed valuation of 
real property amounted to $50,052,797, 
erty $5,449,021. 
Peso, 22,250 000; 
pearly $700,000, The railroad system ramified through- 
out the State totalized in 1850, 5,304 miles of trac 
besides several important lines in contemplation m 
others under way. against but 2,779 in 1510.—Zist. The 
region W. of Lake Michigan was first explored and 
occupied by French missionaries and traders in 1639, 
and the country was held thenceforward under French 
dominion until its surrender to Great Britain in 1763, 
Canadian law governed the territory, and the English 
kept possession with a military force at Green Bay till 
1796, when it reverted to the Americans, who included 
it within the extended limits of their government of 
the North west territory. In Id Wisconsin was 


WISI 


jpa of life; use of the best means to accomplish the 

t ends; power or uct 1 rightly; sagacity ; 
discernment; prudent or judicivns conduct; skill.—Ac- 
quired knowledge; erudition; scientific or practical 
truth; as, the wisdom of the ancients. 

(Seript.) The religious sentiment; knowledge of di- 
vine things ; godliness; pie! 
that is wisdom.” —Job xxviii, 

Wise, (Gotz.) a. (comp. WISER; superl. wisest.) [A. S. 
wis; Du. wijs: Ger. weise.) Having the power of know- 
ing and dis uishing; Knowing; erudite: learned ; 
well-informed; enlightened.— Hence, particularly, bav- 
ing the power of discerning and judging correctly, or of 
discriminating between what is true and what is false; 

between what is fit Bae proper and what is unfitand 
roper; discreet and j 
tion of Knowledge; choosing laudable ends, and the 
best means of their accomplishment; us, wise people,— 
Apt; skilful; dexterous; accomplished in art or sci- 
—specifiently, versed in divination or fortune- 
telling; ds, a wise gypsy.— Hence, shrewd; artful; 
subtle; calculating; crafty; prudent; wary; as, his is 
n wise head on young shoulders, — Pious; godly; char- 
acterized by religious principles. — Sapient; judicious : 
dictated or guided by, or containing, wisdom; well 
adapted to be productive of good effects; ns, wise policy; 
a wise resolve; grave; discreet; becoming a wise or 
prudent man; as, a wise demeanor, 

M. (A. 8. ; O. Ger, waiss.) Manner: style; way or mode 
of being or acting ; — antiquated, and nearly obsolete, ex- 
cept in compounds; as, likewise, lengthwise, otherwise, 
&c.; and in such phrases as, in no wise, in any wise, 
and the like. 

Wise, iirxsRY ALEXANDER, an American statesman, n. in 
Drummondtowu, Accomac c,, Vu, 1806; gnuluated at 
Washington College, Penn. and studied law at Winches- 
ter, Pa. Elected to Congress in 1855, be was involved in 
a duel with his opponent, whose arm he fractured, In 
1840 he secured the nomination of John Tyler as Vice- 
President; and on Tyler becoming President, bad a pow- 
erful influence in bis administration, and was nominated 
minister to Brazil, where he resided until 1847. In 1854 
he was elected governor of Virginia, and signed, Dec., 
1859, the death-warrant of John Brown. In 1561, asa 
member of the Virginia Convention, he labored for con- 
ciliation; bat when his State voted fur Secession, he en- 
tered heartily into the war, and was appointed brigadier- 
general, serving in the Kanawha Valley, and later de- 
fending Roanoke Island, where hia son, Capt, Wise, was 
killed. From that time he took no prominent part in 


the war. D. 1876. 
sq.m. Rirers. Den- 
ton Fork, and W. Fork of Trinity Kiver. Surface, di- 
versified ; soil, fertile. Cup. Decatur, IV. aht. 4,000. 
Wise, in Firginia, a 8.W. co., bordering on Kentucky; 
area, 400 sq. m. It is drained by Clinch River, Surface, 
mountainous on the N.W., elsewhere hilly; sod, gene- 
rally fertile. Cup. Wise Court-House. 
F n. (Ger. weissagrr, a foreteller; 
the proper English word wonld be wise-sayer-) A would- 
be wise person; one who makes great pretensions to 
wisdom ; — hence, in contempt or irony, a fool; a dunce ; 
a simpleto: 


personal pro- Wise’-hearted, a. Sapient; wise; knowing; erudite, 
Total State debt, November 29th, | Wise’ 
amount raised by taxation in 1880, Wisely, adv. Ina wise or prwlent manner; judiciously ; 


Ke. 4. Seemingly wise. 


sapiently ; discreetly ; characterized by wisdom or know- 
ingness ; ns, he wi, forbore to press the question. 

Wiseri m. (Min.) A variety of dialogite consisting 
of hydrated carbonate of manganese.—Dana, 

Wish, v. n. [A S. wiscan, gewiscan; Du. wenschen.) To 
long; to hanker; to have a desire, or strong desire, 
either for what is or is not supposed to be attainable; — 
often preceding for; as," Some illa we wah for when 
we wish to live.” ( Young.) — To be disposed, inclined, or 
affected; as, I wish you well through your troubles, — 
To entertain or express hope and fear in regurd to any- 
thing; as, lot us wish that he may succeed in his under- 

ug. 


annexed to the Territory of Illinois, as then formed,|—v.4. To desire, or desire eagerly or ardently; to han- 


and so continued till the conversion of the latter 
into a State in 1818, when Wisconsin. which was yet 
a wilderness, was annexed to Michigan Territory, 
for such government as was needed. In 1827, lead 
ered in large quantities at Pot Mineral 

id there was a great rush of immig 

that section. The Indians soon became troublesome, 
and the Black Hawk war ensued in 1 Treaties 
were made with the Indians soon after, by which they 
removed to reservations beyond the Mississippi. In 
1844 the population had increased tosuch an extent that 
a Territorial government was organized, which at first 


included a part of the upper peninsula of Michigan, | Wis 


the whole of Minnesota and Towa, and that part of 
Dakota lying East of the Missouri and White Kar th 
rivers, On the admission of Michigan into the Union 
as a State, a part of the Lake Superior region was set 
off to her, and when the Territory of Iowa was formed, 
it included all the region West of the Mississippi. The 
first effort to procure the admission of W. to the Union 
asa State was made in 1846, A constitution drafted 
during that year was ratified in March 1845, and the 
State was admitted to the Union by act of Congress 
May 29. 1816 


Wishful 


Under this Constitution, with some 


ker after; to long for; to have a mind, will, or disposi- 
tion toward; as, I wish your society. Tu invoke in tavor 
of or against any one, as blessings or curses; to frame 
or express desires concerning, good or evil; as,“ I would 
not wish them to a fairer death.”—Shaks, 


nts to|—%. Desire; — especially, enger desire; longing; ban- 


keri as, my wishes were ultimately gratified. — Re- 
quest; expressed desire; solicitation; as, a woman's 
wish is to many men a command, — Thing longed for; 
object of desire; as, he at last obtained his wish, 

Wish’‘able, a. That may be worthily wished for; de 

ral .) 

h‘-bone, n. Same as MEnnY-THO0UGHT, g. v. 

Wish’er, „ One who expresses a wish or desire; one 
who feels a wish or lunging for. 

Wishful. a. Waving or expressing a wish or desire; 
wistful; as, she looked at him with wie ful eyea.— De- 
sirous; r; earnest; ns, he is wishful to give satis- 
faction. — Desirable; tending to excite a wish or wishes; 
Ax, a wishful prize, 

adv, In ñ wishful or desirous manner; 

with the show of ardent desire. 

h'fulness,n State or quality of being wishful, 
or of having or showing desire, 


amendments, it iw «tll governed. The growth of the Wish wash, Wish’y-wash’y, n. Slope; any 


State has been rapid and peaceful 
large immigration from the continent of Europ. 
1860) 775,881; (1870) 1,055,167; (1880) 1,315,480, 


isdom, (wizdum,) n. A. S. wis, wise, and dom, state, 
condition.) State or quality of being wise; knowledge 


It has attracted a 


weak, thin, insipid drink, 

Wish'y-wash’y, u. Weak, thin, and tasteless ; — said 
of liquor. — Without force, consistence, or substantiality ; 
ns, n wishy-washy style of composition; a wishy- y 
epeech or argument, 


practically applied to the best ends, or to the true pur-| Wisimgsoe, (vis‘ing-so,) an island in the S. part of 


33 


; as,“ The fear of the Lord, | 


cious in the use or applica-| W 


WITC 


Lake Wetter, Sweden, opposite Grenna. Ext. 10 m, 
long, and 1 browd. 


Wis mar, a fortified seaport of Germany, in the Grand- 


duchy of Mecklenbu hwerin, un the Baltic, 18 m. 
from Schwerin. Manuf, Tobucov, sail-cloth, beer, aud 
spirits. Jp. 13,133. 

Wisp, n. (Ger. wisch, from O. Ger, to scour, to 
wipe.) A small bundle of straw or other like substunce ; 
as, u wisp ol hay. — A whisk, or amall broom, 

—v.a. To brush, dress, or wipe, as with a wisp; as, to 
wisp a horse, 

Wissa ‘kon (or Wissaniccox) Creek, in Fun- 
sylvania, rises in Berks co., and flowing S.E., enters the 
Schuytkill River 5 m. above Fairmount Waterworks, 
Phin., and is much celebrated for ita romantic scenery. 

seanbourg, (Ger. Weissenburg.) n fortified town 
of Germany, on the Lauter, 35 m. from Strasburg, It 
= — from the French by the Prussians in 1870. 

Wista, in Wisconsin, a township of Lafayvtio 


county. 

Wista'r m. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Faba- 
cem. W. frutescens is an ornamental, vigorous vine, 
found in rich alluvion in the Southern and Western 
States; stem several yards long, climbing over bushes, 
K.; lilac flowers, nearly as large as those of the sweet 
pea, in elegant mcemes, and slightly scented. 

Wist'fal, u. Full of thought; pensive; contemplative. 

“He... will wistful linger on that hallowed spot.” — Byron. 

—KEarnestly attentive; sednlous: — hence, sometimes, 
manifesting desire; wishful; as, she cast n wistful look 
at him. — Curious; inquisitive; as, n wistful person. (R.) 

Wist'fally, ade. In a wi-tfal manner; thonghtfully. 

Wist' fulness, n. State or quality of being wistful. 

Wis‘tonwish, n. (an) Same as PRAIRIE-DOG, q. v. 

WII. v. a. [A S. witan.) To know; to be known; to be 
informed ; — used only in the infinite, fo wrt, when it is 
au adverbin! and legal phrase, signifying namely; that 

to say; as, fo wit, the city of Philadelphia, 

Wit, n. [A S. wil, git? Ger. witz; Dan. rid.) The 
power or faculty of knowing, perceiving. distinguishing, 
or understanding ; mind; intellect ; Benko: ns, n man 
of ready wit and judgment, — The mental power, collec- 
tively or individually ;— employed generally in certain 

hrases ; as, he is out of his wifs; I nm at my wit's end 
or money. — The faculty of associating ideas in a new, 
unexpected, and ingenious manner; or the felicitous 
combination of ideas or objects, in a manner natural, 
but unusnal and striking, so as to produce a surprise 
joined with pleasure; as, the Irish possess natural wit 
in a degree superior to any other people. 

—A person of sprightly and eminent genius, fancy, or 
humor; a sayer of good things; one distinguished for 
power of repartee, and the like; as, a humorist is often 
mistaken for a wit, 

Witch, (wich,) n. [A 8. wicee, from O. Ger. wth, holy, 
mystical.) Formerly, a woman supposed to have form 
a compact with the Devil, or with evil spirits, and by 
their means to operate supernaturally; a sorceress; a 
female wizard; as, she was burned as a witch. — One 
who exercises more than ordinary powers of fascination 
or attraction; a charming woman. (Collog.) 

Witch's butter. Some as Nostoc. 

—v, a. Same as BEWITCH, 9. v. 

Witch’craft, n. [A. 37 A supernatural which 
some persons were formerly supposed to obtain 
sion of by entering into compact with the devil. ftis 
not a little remarkable that this power has been almost 
always associated with the female character, and has 
from that circumstance received its name. The belief 
in 5 of mortals being endowed with super- 
natural powers for accomplishing their ends appears to 
have prevailed in almost every age and country. “ Thon 
shalt not suffer a witch to li 
law as given by Moses to the children of Israel; and 
subsequently we have an account of Saul's consultation 
with the witch of Endor, and of her raising up Samnel, 
Among the Greeks a general belief wailed in magi- 
cal practices and incantations: and Thessaly was the re- 
gion most celebrated for the pursuit of these arta, The 
same superstitions were equally prevalent among the 
Romans. The modern idea of W., however, denoting a 
regular paction with the Evil One, dates from the rise 
of Christianity, and obtained its highest development 
in the Middle Ages. The early Christians regarded the 
gods of the heathen in the character of demons, and 
there is no doubt that many of the supposed meetings 
of witches and ee, were the secret assem- 
blies of the worshippers e pagan deities to celebrate 
their sacred rites. Ata later period the Waldenses and 
other early seceders from the Church of Rome, who 
were compelled to hold their religions assemblies in 
secret, were accused of the like practices, St. Augns- 
tine spenks of magicians as living in society with devila, 
and having a compact with them. The Church, how- 
ever, seems for a time not to have attempted to put 
down the various popular superstitions that were con- 
nected with this sulject; at lenst we meet with no 

eneral denunciation against W. as a crime of itself 
dows to about the end of the 12th century. Trial and 
persecutions were now introduced, which in the course 
of two centuries came to assume a regular system, and 
to be characterized by every feature of cruelty. The 
famous ball of Innocent VITI. on this subject appeared 
in 1454, narrating the popular snperstitions on the sub- 
ject, and appointing a commission to examine and pun- 
ish witches. From that time it becamen crime especially 
recognized by the ecclesiastical authorities in the Re 
man Church. In the eth and 17th centuries the perse 
cution of witches was actively carrie! on all over 
Europe, and an incredible number of uulurtunate crew 


WITH 


tures lost theis lives, Down even to the end of the 17th 
century, tho learned men of Europe generally were be- 
lievers in W. In the beginning of the following ceut. 
a better state of feeling began to prevail, and by degrees 
the legislative enactments began to be repealed; but 
even in this century, among the lower classes in Europe, 
particularly in rural districts, a belief in W. still pre- 
Vailas to n very great extent. The ideas that had come 
to be connected with this subject are not a little re- 
markable. The witch was believed to have entered into 


a regular engagement with the Evil Que, who delivered | 


over to her au imp or familiar spirit to be always at 
her call, and to do whatever she desired of it; she, on 
the other hand, agreeing that she should be his after 
death. The witch was believed to have the power of 
transporting herself through the air on a broomstick ; 
of transforming herself into various shapes, particularly 
those of dogs and cats; of inflicting disease on whom 
she pleased, and of puuishing her evemies in a variety 
of ways. Objects thut were naturally horrid and loath- 
some were regarded as the chosen instrumeuts of the 
witches; as dead bodies, toads, frogs, lizards, serpents, 
scorpions, &c. Cats, from their silent and mysterious 
movements and midnight wanderings, were regarded as 
particularly sacred to witches, who often assumed their 
shape. A power over the elements, of raising storms or 
producing calms, and of casting malign influences over 
the fruits of the earth or beasts of the field, were among 
the gifts most commonly ascribed to them. The sus- 
pected persons were put to the most cruel tortures, in 
the agonies of which confessions were extorted from 
them which had little foundation in fact. Some con- 
fessious were, no doubt, voluntarily made, which were 
the result of imagination. Among the various kinds 
of ordeals which were resorted to to discover suspected 
witches, water was the most common; the suspected 
person was cast into some water, and if she swam she 
Was regarded as a witch, and if she sank as not one; so 
that not unfrequently it was death either way. 

Witchery, n. Practices of witches; sorcery ; enchant- 
ment; — hence, fascination; a powerful or inexplicable 
influence; as, the witchery of u lovely woman's smiles. 

Witeh’-hazel, Witeh’-tree, n. (Bet.) See Ha- 
MAMELIDACE E. 

Witeh'ing, a. Bewitching; suitable to enchantment 
or witchcraft; as, the witching time of night.. 
Witeh’-tree, n. (Bot.) The Witch-huzel. See Hama- 

MELIDACER. 

Wit/enagemote, n. [A. S.] (Hist.) The great na- 
tional council of the Anglo-Saxons, prior to the Nor- 
man occupation of England. 

With, prep. [A. S. widh; Goth mith, the middle.] With 
indicates or expresses — association; copnection; in- 
tercourse; proximity; dealing; as, he could not live 
with his wife because of her temper. — Among; in the 
company of; treatment or regard by; estimation among ; 
as, my entreaties availed not with him. — On the side 
of; countenance; support; amity; noting friendship 
or favor; — iu a pregnant sense; as, I am with you, 
whether it be sink or swim. — By; noting canse, instru- 
ment, or means; as, he bores one with his interminable 
small-talk. — Comparison; correspondence; congruity ; 
as, I know not a woman to compare with her. — Close 
or immediate succession; direct subsequence or conse- 
quence; us, with that I retorted upon him. 

(Nore. With and by are so closely allied in many of 
their senses, that their uses are very frequently identified 
one with the other; so much so that it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to define a rule of distinction. Johnson, indeed, ob- 
serves that, with seems rather to denote an instrument, 
and by a cause; thus, he kills his enemy with a sword, 
but he died by an arrow. This rule (if such it may be 
called) is not, however, conclusive. With, in composi- 
tion, has, sometimes, a privative, combative, or dissocia- 
tive sense.) 

—n. Same as WITHE, q. v. 

(Arch.) A partition between different flues in a chim- 
ney. — Gwilt. 

Withal, (with-awl’,) adv. a and all.) Along with 
ull the rest; together with ; likewise; at the same time; 
as, 80 modest, and withal so brave. 

—prep. With; — employed in combination with a verb, 
and preceded by the object of the verb; as, “It is to 
know what God is pleased withal.” — Tillotson. 

With’amite, n. (Min.) A variety of Magnesian Epi- 
dote, consisting of ferro-silicate of alumina in minute 
bat brilliant and transparent carmine-red crystals. 

With’amsville, in Ohio, a post-village of Clermont 
co., 16 m. E. of Cinciunati ; pop. abt. 300. 

Withdraw, v. a. (imp. WITHDREW ; pp. WITHDRAWN.) 
[A. S. with, against, opposite, and draw.] To take back 
or away; to remove; to reverse; to cause to retire or 
leave: as, to withdraw one’s favor from a person. — To 
recall; to take back; to retract; as, to withdraw an 
accusation. 

—. n. To retire; to retreat; to quit a company or place; 
to secede; as, the ladies withdrew, leaving the gentle- 
men to their wine. 

Withdrawal. Withdraw ment, n. Act of with- 
drawing or taking back ; a taking back. 

Withdrawer. u. One who withdraws. 

Withdraw ing-room, n. Sume as DRAWING-ROOM 
(q. v-), its modern abbreviated form. 

Withe, n. A. S. wih. A band consisting of a twig 
or twigs twisted; also, a willow twig. 

(Navt.) An iron instrument fitted on one end of a 
mast or boom, with a ring to it, through which another 
mast or boom is rigged out and secured. — Dana. 

—v.a. To band or fasten with withes or twigs. 

With’er, r.n. [A. S. gewithered, withered, widern, dry- 
Dess.] To fude; to become sapless; to lose native fresh- 
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ness; as, withered vegetation.—To waste; to pine away; 

to droop, through lack or loss of animal moisture; as, 

a withered old woman. — To perish ; to puss away z as, a 

| name and fame that shall not wither. 

v. d. To cunse to fade aud become dry; as, frosts wither 
tender plants.— To cause to shrink, wrinkle, aud decay 
for Jack of animal moisture; as, a hale constitution 
which age does not wither,— To cause to perish or puss 
away; as, hopes withered by misfortune. 

With’er-band, n. (Fur) A piece of iron attached) 
to a saddle tu strengthen its bow, near a horse's withers. | 

With’eredness, n. State of being withered. 

With’ering, p.a. Tending to wither, or causing to) 
shrink; blighting; as, a withering blust; a wituering | 
rebnke or sarcasm. 

With’eringly, adv. 
or to cause to shrink, 

With'erite, n. (Min.) A native carbonate of baryta. 
It occurs amorphous and in six-sided crystals resembling | 
the common form of quartz, and generally white, but 
sometimes of a grayish or greenish color. 

With’ernam, n. [From A. S. widher, against, and nam, 
a seizure.) (Law.) A taking or a reprisal of other goods, 
instead of those that were forme:ly taken, and with- 
held.— Burrill. 

Withe’rod, n. (Bit.) See VIBURNUM. 

Withers. n.pl. [Goth. vithan, to Join.] The junction 
of the shonlder-bones of à horse, at the bottom of the 
neck and mane, towards the upper part of the shoulders. 

With’erspoon, Joan. See page 2527. 

With'er-wrung, (rung, a. Injured or strained in 
the withers, as a horse. 

Withhold’, v.a. (imp. WITHHELD; pp. WITHHELD, or 
WITHHOLDEN.) To hold back ; to restrain; to debar from 
action; as, withhold one man from striking another. — 
To retain; to keep back; not to grant or bestow; as, 
her father withheld his consent to our marriage. 

Withhold’er, n. One who withholds. 

Withhold’ment, n. Act of withholding. (R.) 

Within’, prep. [A. S. with, in the midst of, and innan, 
inwardly.} In, as opposed to some person or thing out ; 
inside of; as, to keep within doors. — In the limits or 
compass of; not further in length or distance than; as, 
within a mile of one’s house; not longer ago or later 
than; as, within the past week; not exceeding or being | 
more than; as, to live within one’s means. — Hence, 
metaphorically, not reaching to anything external; not 
beyond; not overstepping, &c.; as, if it should lie with- 
in my power; I shall be happy to serve you. 

—adv. In the inner part or interior; inwardly; as, 
hemorrhage has comme 1 within, — In doors; in the 
house; not outside; as, there is nobody within. 

Withlacoo’chee, a river of Georgia and Florida, 
rises in Irwin co., Georgia, and flowing S. enters the 
Suwanee River at the S W. of Hamilton co. — A river 
of Florida, flows N.W. into the Guif of Mexico, between 
Levy and Hernando cos. 

Withont', prep. [A. S with, in the midst of, and utan, 
outwards.) On or at the outside of; not within; as, 
without the house. — Beyond; past the limits of; out 
of reach of; as, without the bounds. — In a state of not 
having, or of destitution; in a state of deprivation or 
absence from; supposing the negation or omission of; 
independent of; not by the use of; with exemption 
from; as, without money; without hope; without damage 
or detriment; without a wife to try one’s patience. — 
Except; unless ;—clausular and conjunctional in effect, 
but seldom used at the present day by elegant writers 
or speakers; as, you will not accomplish your object 
without you use dispatch. 

Without day. See Sine Die. — Without recourse. See 
REOOURSE. 

—adv. Not within; on the outside; out of doors; exter- 

nally; as, the noise came from without. 


In a manner tending to wither, 


Withstand, v.a. (imp. and pp. WITHSTOOD.) To stand 
against or in antagonism to; to oppose ; to resist, either 
with physical or moral force; as, to withstand a sortie 
of troops; to withstand temptations, 

Withstand’er, n. One who opposes, resists, or with- 
stands; an antagonistic influence or power. 

Withstood’, pp. of WITBSTASD, q. v. 

With’-vime, n. (Bot.) The Conch-grass. See TRITICUM. 

With'wind, n. A name given to the wild convolvulus. 

With’y, n. (A. S. widhig.] A large species of willow; 
a withe; an osier. 

= Mado of, or resembling, withes; hence, tough and 
pliable. 

Wit'less, a. Destitute of wit, comprehension, or un- 
derstanding. — Hence, indiscreet; rash ; hare-brained. 

Wit/lessly, adv. In a witless or ill-judged manner. 

Wit'lessness. n. State or quality of being witless. 

Wit/ling, n. (dim. of wit.) A petty or puerile wit; 
one who is deficient in wit or understanding; a would- 
be sayer of good things; a fribble ; as, half-learned wit- 
lings. — Pope. 

Witness, n. [A. B. witnes, gewitnes, from witan, to 
know.] Testimony; attestation of a fact or event; as, 
to bear witness.—That which presents evidence or proof; 
as, “ The sun and day are witnesses fur me.” — Dryden. 

—One who knows or sees, or is cognizant; as, an eye- 
witness. 

God is witness betwixt thee and me.” — Gen. xxxi. 50. 

(Law.) One who sees the execution of a legal instru- 
ment, and subscribes it for the purpose of confirming 
its uuthenticity by his testimony. — One who gives evi- 
dence or testimony; one who tells what he knows or 
has seen, as before a judicial tribunal. In civil or in 
criminal cases, W. are compelled to attend by a process 
of subpena, or by recognizance by the magistrate be- 
fore whom the information is given. The W. is sworn 
not only to tell the truth, but also the whole truth, and 
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nothing but the truth. All W, of whatever religion or 
country, that have the use of their reason, are to be re- 
ceived and examined, provided they believe in a God 
and in a future state of rewards and punishments. 

—v.a. To have direct or immediate cognizance of; to 
see or know by personal presence; to observe; as, tu 
witness an imposing ceremonial. —To attest; to give 
testimony to something; us, to witness against a wrong- 
doer.—To see the execution of a legal instrament ; and 
subscribe it in order to establish its authenticity; as, 
to witness the signing of a will or a bond, 

n. ‘To testify; to give or bear evidence, witness, or 
testimony. 

Wit'nesser, n. One who witnesses. 

Witney, (wit'ne,) a town of England, in Oxfordshire, 
on the Windrash, 11 m. from Oxtord. Manuf. Blankets, 
gloves, and malt. Pop. abt. 4,000. 

Witt. See De Wirt. 

Wit ted, a. Possessing wit or understanding; — used 
chiefly in composition; as, a sharp-2witied fellow. 

Wittenberg, a fortified city of Prussian Saxony, on 
the Elbe, 45 m. from Merseburg, (Fig. 2625.) It is a 
place of some antiquity, und its university, founded in 
1502 (united to that of Halle in 1817), is memorable as 
tlie cradle of the Reformation. Luther and Melancthoa 


— 


are buried in the university church. In 1821, a monu- 
mental colossal statue of Luther was erected in W. with 
great solemnity. The cell of Lather, in the Augustine 
convent (Fig. 1789), and the house of Melancthon, are 
still preserved. Manuf. Woollen goods. Pop. 13,870. 

Wilt'ticism. (-sizm,) n. [From wit.) A pungent remark 
which is affectedly witty; a would-be smart saying, or 
pointed joke; usually, a low kind of wit. 

Wit'tily, adv. [From wit.] In a witty manner: with 
wit; with a felicitous turn or pointed phrase, or with an 
ingenious association or adaptation of ideas; inge- 
niously; artfully ; skilfully; as, words of wisdom witty 
expressed, 

Wit'tiness, n. State or quality of being witty. 

Wit’'tingly, adr. (See Wir.) Knowingly ; by design. 

Wit ol. „. A. S.] One who wears his horns submis- 
sively; a tame cuckold. 

Wittstock, (vit’slok,) a town of Prussia, on the Dosse, 
56 m. from Berlin. Jp. 7,186. 

Witty, a. (comp, WIYTIER; superl. wWirrirsr.) [From 
wit.) Full of humor or ingenious terms of thought; 
possessed of wit or felicitous pleasantry of remark; 
quick at repartee; facetious; droll; sometimes, sarcas- 
tic; satirical; disposed to taunt; as, a witty answer, a 
willy address, a wilty saying, and the like. 

Wive, v.n. To take a wife; to enter into the state of 
Matrimony, a8 & man. 

—v.a. To provide with, or match to, a wife; also, to es- 
pouse; to wed; to take for a wife, as a man. 

Wives, n. pl. of WIFE, q. v. 

Wiz ard. n. [From 0. Ger. wizagon, to prophesy.) A 
practitioner of the black art or diablerie ;a necromancer; 
a sorcerer; an enchanter. — Hence, a term sometimes 
applied to one who performs, as if with magical effect; 
as, Scott, the Wizard of Romance. 

ad. Enchanting; charming; alluring; as, wizard spells. 
— Haunted by wizards; as, n wizard glade. 

Wiz'en-faced, a. Wenzen-faced. 

Woad, n. (Bot.) See lati. 

Woad’-waxen, n. (Bot.) The Dyer’s brown. See 
GENISTA. 

Woahoo, or Oanoo, (o'a-hoo.) One of the Sandwich 
islands, in the Pacific Ocean; area, 530 sq. m. ; Lat. 21° 
18’ N., Lon. 1579 55’ W.; pop. abt. 30,000. 

Woburn, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Middle- 
sex co., 10 m. N.N.W. of Boston. 

Woe, Geo) n. [A. S. wa; Lat. væ; Gr. muai; Ger. weh; 
Du. wee.) Grief; sorrow; misery ; a heavy calamity; 
anguish ; distress; affliction. — A curse; malediction., — 
Woe is often used in denunciation, and in exclamations 
of sorrow, 

Woe’-begone, a. Overwhelmed with grief or sorrow; 
very sad. 

Woe-shaken, a. Shaken by woe. 

Wo'ful, Woe’ful, d. Full of woe; sorrowful; dis- 
tressed with grief or calamity.—Bringing calamity, dis- 
tress, or affliction. — Wretched ; paltry ; miserable. 

Wo'fully, Woe’fully, odr. In a woful manner; 
rp ni mournfully. — Wretchedly; extremely. 

Wo'fulness, Woefulness, n. The state of being 
woful; misery; calamity. 

Wolcott, in Connecticut, n post-township of New Ha- 
ven co., 22 m. S.W. of Hartford. 

Wolcott, in New York, a post-village and township of 
Wayne co., 160 m. N. W. of Albany; pop. abt. 2,654. 

Wolcott, in Vermont, a post-village and township of 
Lamoille co., 25 m. N.E. of Montpelier; pop. abt. 1,161. 
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Wol'cottville, in Connecticut, a post- village of Litch- 
field co, 25 m. W. of Hartiord ; pop. abt. 1.200. 

Wold, xn. A. S.] A wood; a forest. — An open tract of 
country, hilly and void of wood ; a down. 

Wolf, %%% jn. [A. S. ]]] V: Goth. vulfs, from vilvan, 
to seize; Ger. wolf.) (Zodl.) A carnivorous quadruped 
belonging to the genus Canis. In structure, the Comm- 
mon $F. of Europe (Canis lupus, Linn.) is about the 
size of a large dog, but it is leaner and more gaunt in 
“appearance, its height being from two feet and a hall to 
three fect, while its length varies between three and four 
feet. The color of his coat is a mixture of black, brown, 
and gray, the hair being rough and hard, and mixed at 
the base with à sort of under-coat of ash colored far. Its 
eyes have a most peculiar obliquity, which gives it a 
very fierce appearance; being directed upwards in a line 
with the nose, and the color of the eyeballs being a fiery 
green, the ferocity inherent in the animal appears in- 
creased. The breath of the W. is very ofensive, and his 
flesh is said to be rejected by all other carnivorous ani- 
mals, with the exception of those of his own species. 
The temale goes fourteen weeks with young, and pro- 
duces five or six cubs ata litter, which she tends and 
trains with the greatest assiduity tor the space of some 
twelve months, alter which she leaves them to shift for 
themselves. In disposition the W. is a cruel, cowardly 
animal, generally attacking such as are unable to resist 
it; but when pressed by hunger, it will even attack man. 
The wolves generally hunt and pursue their prey in 
packs; and in hilly countries, where precipices abound, 
they often destroy far swilter animals than themselves, 
by cucompassing them in a semi-circle, aud driving them 
over some great declivity, where they are dashed to 
pieces. The wolves then descend by some path, and feast 
on their victims. The W, was formerly common through- 
ont Europe, but is now confined to the northern portions 
of that continent and Asia.—The Black Wolf, C. occiden- 
talis, var, Ater, of Florida and other 8 Stites, is wholly 
bla — The Red Wolf. ©. occidentalis, var. Rufus, of 
Texas, is mixel red and black above, lighter beneath.— 
The Prairie Wolf, or Coyote, C. latrans, of the countries 
west of the Mississippi, is considerably larger than the 
common fox, dull yellowish-gray on the back and sides, 
with « clouding of black; under parts dingy-white. 

—Anything ravenous or destructive, 

To Lerep the wolf from the door, to avoid starvation. 


WOMA 


Wolfish, a. Like a wolf; having the qualities or form 
of a wolf. 

Like a wolf; in a wolfish manner. 

Wolf Island, iu Méssvuri, a post-towuship of Missis- 
sippi co. 

Wolf Islands, in British N. America, a group in Pas- 
sumaquoddy Bay, New Brunswick, N. of Grand Manan 
Island; Lat. of the most N., 449 5Y N., Lon, 66° 417 W. 

| Wolfram, n. (u.) A native tungstite of protoxide 
of iron, met with iu the primary rocks ot Coruwall, Sax- 
ony, and other countries, frequently ass ed with tin- 
ore, It occurs both massive and crystallized, of a dark- 
grayish or brownish-black color, with a brilliant (often 
metallic) lustre, and is sometimes feebly magnetic. 

Wolf River, in Kansas, a township of Doniphan 
county. 

Wolf River, in Mississippi, rises in Marion co., and 
flowing S.E., enters the Gull of Mexico, in the S.W. of 
Harrison co.—Another river of sune name, rises in Tip- 
pal co. and enters the Mississippi River at Memphis, 
‘Tennessee, alter a W. N. W. course of 100 m. 

Wolf River, in Wisconsin, rises in Marathon co., and 
enters Fox River in Winnebago co., after a S. S. E. course 
of 1.0m, 

Wolfs ville, in N. Carolina, a post-village of Union 
co., 178 m. W S.W. of Raleigh. 

Wolholta, iu S. Curolina, a village of Pickens dist. 

Woifs’bane, n. (B) Same ns ACONITE, q. v. 

Wollaston, WILLIAM Hype, an English physician and 
experimental philosopher, B. in London, 1706. He 
studied at Cambridge, and graduated M. D. in 1793. He 
was soon after admitted to the Royal Society, of which 
he subsequently became secretary. His want of pat- 
ronaze as a physician induced him to give up his pro- 
fession in disgust, and devote himself to scientitic pur- 
suits, (he result of which was, that he became one of 
the most eminent chemists and experimentalists of 
modern times. Among his discoveries in mineralogy are 
the two metals palladium and rhodium, aud the method 
of rendering platinum malleable, Heinvented a sliding 
scale of chemical equivalents, a goniometer, and the 
camera lucida, D, 1528. 

Wol'lastonite, n. (Min) A silicate of lime which 
occurs generally in broad prismatic or laminar masses, 
but sometimes in distinct tabular prisms, from which it 
has derived the common name of Table or Tabular Spar. 


Wolf. Funck AvGU<TUS,a celebrated German scholar, 
B. near Nordhausen, 1759. Among his numerous works, 
the most celebrated is Prolegomena ad Homerum, in 
which he established with the most extraordinary learn- 
ing that the “Iliad” and Odyssey“ were the works of 
Various rhapsodists. 

Wolf. or Worrr. JONANN CHRISTIAN voy, a German phi- 
Josopher and mathematician, B. in Breslau, 1679. In 1707 
ho became professor of mathematics at Halle, andin 1721 
was appointed counsellor to the court of the king of 
Prussia but some of his religions and metaphysical 
opinions giving olfence to the ulty of theology, he 
was banished from alle; on which he removed to 
Cassel, became connsellor to the landgrave, and obtained | 
a professorship at Marburg. Ile was also honored with 
marks of distinction by the king of Sweden, aud was 
elected a member of the Academics of Sciences of Paris 
and St. Petersburg, and fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, In 1711 he was recalled by Frederick the Great, 
who appointed him privy councillor, vice-chancellor, 
aud professor of international law. He was afterwards 
mide chancellor of the university, and the elector of 
Bavaria created him a baron. His principal works are, 
A Course of Mithematics; Philosophia Rationalis ; a 
Sytem of Metaphysics; and a Dictionary of the Mathe- 
m D. 1754. 

Wolf, in Ju naylranta, a township of Lycoming co.; 
pop. ant. 1,356, 

Wolf borough, in N. Hampshire, n post,. vill. and twp. 
of Carroll co., 50 m. E. N. E. of Concord. 

Wolf Creek, in Kentucky, a township of Mead 
county. 

Wolf-dog, n. A powerful dog, Canis Pomzranius, kept 
to guard sheep, 

Wolfe, James, a British major-general, n. in Kent, 1726. 
Having entered the service early, he greatly distin- 
guished himself in Flanders and Germany till the year 
1748. In 1759 he was appointed to the expedition 

st Quebec. By his excellent strategic dispositions 
gained a posit upon the hills which command | 
Quebec. Montcalm, his brave adversary, contested the 
possession of the city with great skill and determi 
tion, bat he fell daring the battle, aud the French we 
compelled to give way. MV. also was mortally w 

in the moment of victory, and p. the suno day, 1759. 

vol’ fen-be(r Wtel,) a city of Germany, 
r, 37 m. from Hano It has n celebrated) 

library which consists of 200 or 000 vols. and 5,000 

M of which Lessing wassometimes librarian, Manuf. 

ered and Jupan wares, leather, tobacco, &c. Pop. 


nded 


Wolf-fish, n. (Zu.) The Asarrhicus lupus, an acan- 
thopterygions fish, which inbubits the North Sea, is 
generally of gr size, sometimes attaining the length 
of Gor 7 feet, and is furnished with jaws so well armed 
as to render it a dangerous inhabitant of the deep 

Wolf Creek n Z*uniylrania, n post-twp. of Mercer co. 

olf € „K. in Virginit, rises in Tazewell con and 
flowing N.E.. enters the Kanawha or New River, near 
Parnsburg, in Giles co, 

Wolf Creek, in W. Virginia, a township of Monroe 
en 

Wolfe, in Kentucky, an E. en: arra, 250 sq. m. Rivers. 
Rek „nd the N. Fork of the Kentucky River. Surface, 
diversilied; suil, generally fertile. Cup. Camplou, 


Wol'verhamp'ton. a market-town of England, in 


Wollaston Land, in British N. America, a region 
in the Arctic Ocean, W. of Victoria Land, the E. ex- 
tremity of which is in Lat. 68° 45° N., Lon. 1139 53’ W. 

Wolsey, Tuomas, an English prelate and statesman, n. 
in Ipswich, L471, was the son ota butcher, Atter finish- 
ing his education at Oxford, he became tutor to the sons 
of the marquis of Dorset; on going to court, he gained 
the favor of Henry VIL, who sent him onan embassy to 
the Emperor, aud on his return made him dean of Lin- 
cola, Henry VIEL, in 1514, made him archbishop of 
York. Insatiable in the pursuit of emolument, he ob- 
tained the administration of the sve of Bath and Wells, 
aud the temporalities of the abbey of St. Alban's, soon 
after which he enjoyed in succession the rich bishoprics 
of Durham and Winchester. By these means his 
revenues nearly equalled those of the crown, part of 
which he expended in pomp and ostentation, and part 
in laudable munificence for the advancement of learn- 
ing. He founded the college of Christ Church at Oxford, 
and built a ace at Hampton Court, which he pre- 
sented to the king. lle was at this time in the zenith 
of power, and jad a complete ascendancy over the mind 
of Henry, who made him lord chancellor, and obtained 
for him a cardinalship. He was also nominated the 
pope's legate; and aspired to the chair of St. Peter. In 
this he failed, and a few years later he lost all the power 
and the possessions he had gained. His advice in the 
matter of the king's divorce from Queen Catherine, the 
ruinous taxation he had imposed, and the personal 
enmity of some powerful persons, combined to his over- 
throw. He was prosecuted, deprived of everything, and 
sent to live in retirement at Esher, Although the king! 
restored bim tu some of his offices soon after, and he re- 
turned to his see of York, a charge of tres 
Dronght against him, In 1530 he was apprehended at 
York, but was taken ill, and died at Leicester on his | 
way to London, exclaiming, “ Had I but served my God | 
as faithfully as I have served my king, he would not 
have given me over in my gray hairs.” 

Wol'singham, or Walsingham, a town of Eng- 
land, co. of Durham, on the Wear, 14 m. from Durham. 
Manuf. Woollens, linens, aud hardware. Pap. 4,300, 


Staffordshire, 13 m. from Birmingham. It isa well built 
and healthy town, notwithstanding its vicinity to nu- 
merous Coal mines, Manuf. Locks, brass, japanned iron, 
Kc. Pop. 66.090. 

Wol'verine, n. (Zoöl.) See Guro. 

Woman, Orum’an,) n.: pl. WOMEN 
wiman, wimman ; Lat. femina, 
Gr. ., to come into bein Slav. byti, to be; Ir. 
Juilim, I am; Sans. bhà, to be.| The female of the hu- 
man race; — particularly applied to an adult or grown- 
up female, as distinguished from a child or girl, &c.—A 
female attendant or servant. 

(Hist.) From the circumstance that the chapters of 
the Bible which treat of the incidents immediately after 
the Fall contain scarcely any allusion to woman, it has | 
been inferred that the female character was then held 
in very low estimation. Among the pastoral nations | 
of the Primitive Ages, women tended the flocks and 
herds, drew water, and performed other mer offices, | 
The Egyptians treated women with considerable kind- 
ness, and employed them in weaving and spinning; and 


, (wim’en.) [A.8. 
Ired with fui, I was; 


| 
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the Jewish law, though severe in the case of female, 


WOME 


offences, afforded them ample protection, and assigned 
them an important position in the national and social 
economy. Smith (Smaller Dictionary of the Bible), re- 
ferring to the position of woman ip the Hebrew common. 
wealth, and contrasting it with that which she generally 
occupies among Eastern nations, remarks, —“ Rebekah 
travelled on a camel with her face unveiled, until she 
came into the presence of her aftianced (Gen. xxiv. 
64-5); Jacob saluted Rachel with a Kiss in the presence 
of the shepherds (Gen. xxix. II). Women played no 
inconsiderable part in public celebrations (Exod. xv. 
20-1; Jwig. xi. 34). The odes of Deborah (Judy. v.), and 
of Hannah (1 Sam. ii. 1. &c.). exhibit a degree of intel- 
lectual cultivation which 1s in itself a proof of the posi- 
tion of the sex in that period. Women occasionally 
held public offices, particularly that of prophetess, or 
inspired teacher (Exod. xv. 20; Judg. iv. 4; 2 Kings 
xxii. 14; Neh. vi. 14; Luke ii. 36). The management 
of household affairs devolved mainly on the women. 
The value of a virtnous and active housewife forms a 
frequent topic in the Book of Proverbs (xi. 16; xii 4; 
xiv. I; xxxi. 10, c.).“ Among the Greeks women were 
secluded in private apartments, and were compelled to 
wear a veil when out of doors, The Romans treated 
women with great cousideration, entrusting to them the 
education of the young and the control of their house- 
hold affairs; but in the latter days of the Republic and 
of the Empire, when morals became corrupt, measures 
were taken for their restraint. Thus the Lex Oppia im- 
posed sumptuary restrictions; Augustus (u. C. 27—A. p. 
14) would not allow them to be present at the public 
gunes; and by a law passed in 222, they were formally 
excluded from the senate. The ancient Germaus as- 
signed a very high position to the female sex; and Taci- 
tus (61-117) commemorates the excellence of character 
which their women exhibited, During the Dark Ages 
the female lot was of course a hard one, the right of 
free choice in marriage and the advantages of education 
being totally denied them, The romantic chivalry of 
the lith and following centuries introduced a better 
order of things, and luid the foundation for that recogni- 
tion of female rights and respect for female excellence 
which are at once the most powerful agent and the 
clearest evidence of modern civilization. 

—v a. To make pliant or effeminate, as a woman. (R.) 

Wom ’‘an-hater, n. One who has an aversion to 
woman. 

Womanhood, n. The state, character, or collective 
qualities of a woman. — Women taken collectively. 

Wom anish, a. Suitable to a woman: having the 
qualities of a woman; feminine; effeminat 

Wom’anishly, adv. In a womanish manner. 

Wom'anishness, n. The state or quality of being 
womanish. 

Wom ankind, u. The female sex; the race of females 
of the human kind, 

Wom'anless, a. Destitute of woman. 

Wom’anliness,n. Quality of being womanly, 

Wonranly, a. Becoming a woman; suiting a woman; 
feminine, 

—adv. In the manner of a woman. 

Womb, (woom,) n. [A.S wamb; O. Ger. wamba, the 
belly.| (Anat.) The uterus, a hollow symmetrical organ 
in the female, having the shape of a truncated conoid, 
and destined to lodge the foetus from its commencement 
of conception till birth. It is situate in the pelvis, be- 
tween the bladder and the rectum above the vagina, and 
below the convolutions of the small intestine. The W. 
is flattened from before back ward, and is nearly an iuch 
in thickness. It is two inches broad at its highest part, 
and becomes narrower towards the vagina; terminating 
in a contracted portion, called the cerviz or neck, to dis- 
tingnish it from the rest of the organ, called the body. 
From its fundus or upper portion, the Fallopian tubes 
pass off. The mouth is called Os uteri, or Orificum 
vaginale. At the poiut where the body of the W. is con- 
tinuous, below, with the neck, the cavity is slightly 
constricted, forming what is sometimes termed the in- 
ternal orifice. The cavity of the W. is very small, and 
its parietes are thick. The portion of the cavity cor- 
responding with the body is triangular and flattened. 
Its superior angles present the extremely fine orifices 
of the fallopian tubes. The cavity of the neck is 
slightly dilated before opening into the vagina, The 
W. increases in size and weight from the moment of con- 
ception till within a few days of labor: as soon as that 
process occurs, it immediately contracts, and in a few 
days recovers its natural size. 

—The place where anything is produced, 

—Any large or deep cavity. 

Wombat, n. (d.) The common name of the Phas- 
cl di. n fuinily of Rodentia, comprising quadrupeds 
which have large, 
flat heads, short 
legs, anl a body 
thut appears as if 
crushed.and with- 
out x tail. They 
have two incisors 
in each jaw, simi- 
lar to those of 
Rodents, and 
each of the grind- 
ers has two trans- 
verse ridges. They are sluggish, feed upon grass, and 
burrow in the ground. The W. is of the size of a badger, 
and both this and Lipurus, a closely related genus, live 
in Australia — Tenney. 

Wom’ elsdorf, in Pennsyirania, a post-borough of 
Berks co, l4 m. W. of Reading: pop. abt. 1,076, 

Women, (io en,) n.; pl. of WOMAN, q. v. 


Fig. 2626. — WOMBAT. 
( Phascoloumys ursinus.) 
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Wonansquatock’et River, in Rhode Island, falls 
into Narragansett Bay from Providence co. 

Wonder, (wun'der,) n. (A. S. wundor, wonder; Du. 
toonder; Ger, wunder.) That emotion which causes the 
mind to turn this way and that way, in order to ascer- 


tain the source, cause, or object of that which produces! 


such emotion; the state of mind produced by something 
unexpected, and at the same time inexplicable; aston- 
ishment: amazement; surprise.—Cause of wonder; that 
which excites surprise; a strange thing; a prodigy; a 
miracle See RUPPLEMFNT. 

—v.n. To be struck with wonder; to be affected by sur- 
prise or admiration. 
on derer, n. One who wonders. 

Won'derfual, a. Adapted to excite wonder or admira- 
tion; exciting surprise; strange; astonishing. 

Wonderfully, adv. In a manner to excite wonder. 

Won derfalness, n. The state or quality of being 
wonderful. 

Won'deringly, adv. In a wondering manner. 

Won derment. „. Astonishment; surprise. 

Won derous. a. Same as Wonprov v. 

Won'derstruek. a. Struck with wonder or surprise. 

Won der-work, n. A prodigy; a miracle; a won- 
derful act or work. (R.) 

Won'der-work’er, n. 
or prodigies. 

Won der-work’ing, a. Doing wonderful works or 
acts, 

Wondrous, (wun'drus,) a. Admirable; marvellous; 
such as may excite surprise and astonishment; strange, 

Won'drously, adv. luastrange or wonderful manner. 

Won'drousness, n. The state or quality of being 
wondrous, 

Won ewoc. in Weemsin, a post-township of Juneau 

co., 65 m. from Madison: pop. abt. 600. 

Won't. A colloquial contruction of would not, that is, 
will not. 

Wont, (wunt.) a. [AS. wenian, to accustom, from 
wenn, to wean.) Accustomed; habituated; using or 
doing customarily. 

—n. Habit; custom; use. 

—r n. To be accustomed or habitnated ; to use; to be used. 

Wonted, a. Accustomed; used; usual. 

Wontedness, n. The state of being accustomed. (R.) 

Woo, r.a. [A. S. wogan; Fr. vouer; Lat. vovere.) To 
make love to; to solicit in love; to court. — To invite 
with importunity; to court solicitously. 

—v. n. To court; to make love. 

Wood, n. AS. wulu; Du. woud.) A large and thick 
collection of trees; a forest; — frequently used in the 
plural. — The substance of trees. 

—Trees cut or sawed for architectural purposes, or for 
fuel.— Webster. 

(Bot.) The solid part of the stems and branches of 
a plant, as distinguished from the pith which occupies 
the centre, and the bark which envelops the whole. 
For its mode of formation, see AGE OF PLANTS. 

—v.a, To supply with wood as fuel. 

—v. n. To supply with wood; to take in wood, 

Wood, in Indiana, a twp. of Clark co.; pop. abt. 1,400. 

Wood, in Ohia, a N.N.W. co.; area, 600 sq. m. Rivers. 
Maumee and Portage rivers, and Beaver and Toussaint 
creeks, Surface, uudulatiug; soil, fertile. Cup. Perrys- 
burg. Pop. abt. 25,000, 

Wood, in rras, a N.E. co.; area, 75 sq.m. Rivers. 
Sabine and the Lake Fork of the sume. Surface, diver- 
sified; sod, generally fertile. Capital City, is Quit- 
man 

Wood, in W. Virginia, a N.W. co., bordering on Ohio; 
area, 420 sq. m. Rivers. Ohio, Little Kanawha, and 
Hughes rivers, and French and Lee’s creeks. Surface, 
hilly; soil, generally tertile. Cap. Parkersburg. Pop. 
abt. 12,000. 

Wood, in Wisconsin, a central co.; area, 828 sq. m. 
Rivers. Wisconsin and Yellow River, and Mill Creek. 
Sundos diversified ; soil, moderately fertile. Cap. Grand 

apids. 

Wood Anemone. n. (Bot) See ANEMONE. 

Woodberry, in Pennsylvania, a vill. of Bedford co ,15 
m. NN. E. of Bedford.—A twp. of Blair co.; pop. abt. 1,600. 

Wood'bine,n. (Bot) See Cissus. 

Wood'bine, in Illinois, a township of Jo Daviess co.; 

op. abt. 935. 
ood bine, in Maryland, a post-village of Carroll co., 
abt. 37 m. W. of Baltimore. 

Wood’'bourne, in New Fork, a post-village of Sulli- 
vnn co., 100 m. S. S. W. of Albany. 

Woodbridge, a town of England, co. of Suffolk, on 
the Deben, 8 m. from Ipswich, It has a considerable 
traffic. and a dock for building vessels. yp 5,500, 

Woodbridge, in Gil ifornia, a post-village of San Joa- 
quin co., 14 m. N. of Stockton; pop. abt, 300. 

Woodbridge, in Connecticut, a township of New Haven 
co., 6 m. N.W. of New Haven. 

Woodbridge, in Michigan, a township of Hillsdale 
co.; pop. abt. 876. 

Woodbridge, in New Jersey, a post-township of Mid- 
dlesex co., 35 m. N.E. of Trenton; pop. abt, 3,987. 

Woodbridge, in Pennsylvania, a village of Fayette 
ch., 190 m. S. W. of Harrisburg. 

Woodburn, in ins, a post. village of Macoupin co., 
15 m. N. of Springfield. 

Wood bury, in Connecticut,a p. 

field co., 25 in. N. N. W. of New 

Woodbury, in ///inois, a post-villaze and twp. of Cum- 
berland co., 100 m. E.S E. of Springfield. 

Woodbury, in Jwa, a W.N.W. co., bordering on Ne- 
braska; arra, 850 sq. m Rivers, Missouri, Little Sioux, 
and the W. Fork of the Little Sioux, Surface. diversi- 
fied; soil, fertile. Cup. Sioux City. 


One who performs wonders 
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Woodbury, in Kentucky, a village and twp. of Butler 
co., 2010. N.W. of Bowling Green. 

Woodbury, in Minnesota, a post-township of Wash- 
ington co.; pop, abt. 500. 

| Woodbury, in New Jersey, a post-village, cap. of 
Gloucester co, Y m, S. of Philadelphia. 

Woodbury, in Punsylvania, n post-twp. of Bedford co. 

Woodbury, in Tennessee, a post-village, cap. of Can- 
non co, 50 m. E. S. E. of Nashville. 

Woodbury, in Vermont, a post-township of Washing- 
ton co., 14 m. N.N E. of Montpelier, 

Wood-choir, (wud'kwir,) n. The singing-birds of 
the wood. 

Wood chuck, n. (Zl) See Marmot. 

Woodcock, n. (Z.) A favorite guane-bird of the 
Snipe fam. The American W. (Shilohela minor) “is 11 
inches long, and the wing ö inches; the bill very long, 
the upper mandible longer than the under, and fitted to 
it at the tip: the eyes far from the bill, and the tail 
short; the occiput with 3 transverse bands of black, 
alternating with 3 of pale yellowish-rufous; the upper 
parts of the body variegated with ashy reddish and 
black; the nuder parts pale rufous, bill brown, and legs 
pale reddish, The . is mainly nocturnal in its habits, 


seldom taking wing in the tull light of day unless dis- 
turbed. It walks about, however, und feeds by diay as 
well as by night. Its food is mainly earthworms, of 
which it swallows as many in a day as would equal its 
own weight; and hence its favorite resorts are where 
it can obtain these worms in abundance. The moist 
grounds which these birds frequent are perfectly filled 
with bill-holes which they have made in probing for 
wortns; and these holes become a guide to the hunter, 
who looks at their frequency und freshness when he 
would find good shooting. When flushed by the hunter 
or the dog, the W. ordinarily tes but a short distance, 
plunging into a clump of bushes or thicket near by, or 
a thicker part of the swamp. ÓH spends the winter in 
warm climates, but breeds from the Carolinas to Nova 
Scotia. The nest, made of dead leaves and crass, is 
placed under a bush, or beside a fallen trunk. The eggs, 
which are laid from February to Jung, according to lo- 
cality, are usually four, dull yellowish-clay color, irreg- 
ularly and thickly marked with dark-brown. In three 
or four weeks trom the time the young are hatched, 
they are able to fly, and when six weeks old, they fly 
almost as well as the old ones.” ( Tenney.)—The European 
W. (Scolopax rusticola), la bécasse of the French, found 
all over Europe, is about 14 inches long. Its plumage 
resembles that of the American; the head is grayish in 
front, yellowish-brown with transverse darker brown 
streaks behind. Its food and habits are the same as 
those of the American species. 

Woodcock, in Pennsylvania, a post-bor. and twp. of 
Crawford co., 8 m. N.E. of Meadville; pop. abt. 3,200. 

Woodcraft, n. Skill in hunting, or other sports in 
the woods. 

Wood'-cut, n. An engraving on wood, or a print or 
impression from such engraving. See Woop ENGRAVING. 

Wood'’-cutter, n. A person who cuts woud. — An 
engraver on wood. 

Wood’-duck, or Summer Duck, n- (Zoöl.) A very 
beautiful species of duck (Aiz sponsa), of the section 
having the hind-toe destitute of membrane, a native of 
North America, It is tound during the breeding season 
in almost all parts of the United States, and as far N as 
Nova Scotia, migrating southwards in winter, when it 
abounds in Texas and Mexico, but some remain during 
winter even in Massachusetts. It has been found capa- 
ble of domestication. 

Wooded, a. Supplied or covered with wood. 

Wooden. a. Made of wood; consisting of wood. — 
Awkward; clumsy—W. Ware. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Wood Engraving, n. The art of producing raised 
surfaces by excision on blocks of wood, trom which im- 
pressions can be transferred to other surfaces, was 
undoubtedly known to the Egyptians; but they 
appeared to have used their wooden stamps solely for 
the purpose of stamping on clay or other ductile mate- 
rial; and the earliest application of W. E. to the produc- 
tion of a book is supposed to have been in China, about 
the middle of the 10th century, and was probably first 
used for the production of pluying-cards, the outlines 
of which were formed by impressions from wood-cuts, 
and the coloring filled up by hand. The art made rapid 
progress; and the next great step was the production 
of books printed from wooden types, and illustrated 
with pictorial wood-cuts. Towards the close of the 15th 
century, the art had attained an excellence which in- 
duced artists of celebrity and talent to select it as the 
means of conveying their designs to the world. From 
the end of the 16th century the art to a great extent 
declined; but at the close of the 17th century, a certain 
Mr. Bewick devoted himself with enthusiasm to the art, 
and from that time it has continued to flourish. Origi- 
nalfy, varions kinds of wood, such as plum-tree, beech, 
mahogany, and pear-tree, were employed for W. E., 
and are still frequently employed for coarse work ; but 
there is no wood so suitable for this purpose as box, us 
it combines all the qualities necessary to admit of the 
most delicate execution, Upon a good piece of the small 
close-grained English box, the finest line can be preserved 
in unbroken smoothness. The tools of the wood-cutter 
consist exclusively of gravers, small gouges, and chisels, 
The block is placed on a small circular leathern cushion 


the smooth wood, but permits it to be freely turned in 
all directions. The graver is held and used in a manner 
peculiar to this kind of engraving. The butt of the 


handle rests against the palm of the hand, three of the 
fingers closing round it, while the thumb is projected 
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forward upon the block, serving at once as a rest for 
the blade and a check to regulate the force in cutting, 
the motion of the tool being regulated by the foretinger, 
When an engraved block is damaged, or a serious error 
made. the only remedy is to drill ont the part to the 
depth of about half the thickness of the wood, and to 
insert a tight-fitting plug, tapered at the bottom to in- 
sure its being driven home, The top of the plug is 
made level with the surlace of the block, and the part 
redrawn and engraved. The comparative merits of 
wood and steel engraving have sometimes been much 
discussed. The fact appears to be, that each is best 
suited for the production of certain effects. There isa 
certain mellow richness of tone about a highly finished 
stecl print which cannot be rivalled by an engraving on 
wood; and on the other hand, the latter is unrivalled 
for the production of broad bold coutrasts and spark- 
ling sketchy effects. The special advantage, however, 
which W. E. possesses over all other forms of graphic 
art, is its applicability to the purposes of book-illustra. 
tion in the form of (ert-cuts, that is, cuts inserted and 
printed in the pages of type. 

Woodfield, in the State of Ohio, a village of Monroe 
county. 

Wood ford, in Kentucky, a N. central co.; area, 280 
sd. m. Rerers. Kentucky, and the S. Fork of Elkhorn. 
Sm face, undulating; soil, fertile. Cupetul City, Ver- 
ailles. 


| Wood ford, in Minois, a N. central co.; area, 500 sq. m. 


Rivers. Ilinois; also, Mackinaw and Crow creeks. 
Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Min. Stone-coal. 
(up. Metamora. 

Wood’'-house, n. 
deposited. 

Wood ‘hall, in Michigan, a post-township of Shiawas- 
Bee CO, 

Wood hull. in New York, a post-township of Steuben 
co, 25 m. B.S.W. of Bath; pop. abt 2.800. 

Wood 'iness, n. The state or quality of being woody. 

Wood Island, in Moine, at the entrance of Saco 
River, has a revolving light on the E. side, 45 ft. above 
the sea; Lat. 430 27’ N., Lon. 70° 15’ W. 

Woodland, n. Land covered with wood, or land on 
which trees are suffered to grow, either for fuel or timber, 

Woodland, in / rn, a post-villuge, cup. of Yolo 
co., 18 m. N.W. of Sacramento; pop. abt. 300. 

Woodland, in I/inois,a township of Carroll co. ; pop. 
(1870) 906.—A twp. of Fulton co, 

Woodland, in /ca,a twp. of Decatur co. 

Woodland, in Michigan, a post-township of Barry co.; 
pop. abt. 1,300. 

Woodland, in Minnesota, a township of Wright co.; 
pop. abt. 300. 

Woodland, in Wisconsin, a township of Sauk co.; 
pop. abt. 600. 

Wood'lawn, in Alabama, a village and township of 
Dallas co. 

Woodlawn, in Missouri, a post-township of Monroe 
co., 70 m. N. of Jefferson City. 

Woodlawn, in Tennessee, a post-township of Mont- 
gomery co. 

Wood'-layer, n. A young oak or other tree laid 
down in a hedge. — Clarke. 

Wood'less, a. Destitute of wood. 

Wood lexsness, n. The state of being destitute of 
wood. 

Wood’-louse,n. (Zo5l.) See Oxtscus. 

Woodman, n.; pl. Woopmen. (Written also woods- 
man.) A sportsman; a hunter.—One who fells timber; 
a forester; one skilled in the forest. 

—In England, one of the men appointed to look to the 
Queen "s woods. 

Wood'man, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Grant 
co., 6 m. R.W. of Boscobel. 

Wood’ mansie, in New Jersey, a post-village of Bur- 
lington co., E. of Camden. 

Wood-note, u. A wild, musical note, like that of a 
forest-bird. — Worcester. 

bata i el n. A fabled goddess of the wood; a 

ryan . 

(Zoöl.) The common name of the beautiful lepidop- 
terous insects comprising the genus Kudryas. The 
Wood-Nymph (E. grata, Fabr.) expands one inch and a 
half to one inch and three-fourths, the fore wings pure 
white, with a broad stripe along the front edge for 
more than half its length, and a broad band around the 
outer hind margin, of a deep purple brown, the band 
edged on the inside with olive green, and marked to- 
wards the edge with a wavy white line; under side of 
the fore wings yellow, with a round and kidney-shaped 
black spot. The hind wings are yellow, with a broad 
purplish brown hind border above, on which there is a 
wavy white line; below they have a central black dot. 
The caterpillar, which infests the grape-vine, attains 
one inch and a quarter in length, is blue naversely, 
banded with deep orange, the bands dotted with black ; 
the top of the eleventh ring is humped. — Tenney. 

Wood-opal, n. (in.) A variety of opal with a pe- 
culiar ligneous structure, which is made into snufl-boxes 
and other ornamental articles at Vienna. 

Wood-pigeon, n. (Zodl.) The ring-dove, Columba 
palumbus. 

Wood River, in Rhode Island, rises in Kent co., and 
joins the Charles River in Washington co., to form the 
Pawcatuck River. 


A house or shed where wood is 


filled with sand, which affords not only a firm rest to | Wood ruff, n. (Hot.) The common name of the genns 


Asperula, order Galiacew, containing a number of au— 
nual and perennial species, with whorled leaves, natives 
of the northern parts of the Old World, and distinguished 


by u funnel-shaped or bell-shaped corolla, a bifid style, 
and dry didymous fruit. 
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Weod'ipeeker,n. (Zoll.) The common name of all 
the very numerous scansorial birds comprising the 
family Picidæ. 
They are well 
characterized 
by their strik- 
ing and pecu- 
liar habits, to 
which their 
whole struc- 
ture is singu- 
Jarly adapted. 
The bill of the 
W. is large, 
strong, and 
fitted for its 
employment; 
the end of it is 
shar and 
formed like a 
wedge, with 
which it pierces 
the bark of 
trees, and pene- 
trates throngh 
the outside 
ound wood of 
the tree, to the 
inside decayed 
part, where its 
food is lodged. 
(Fig. 2627.) Its 
neck is short 
and thick, and 
furnished with 
powerful mus- 
cles, which en- 
able it to strike 
with such force as to be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance; the noise thus occasioned is not by vibration 
round a hole, as some authors assert, but by a succes- 
sion of strokes repeated with surprising rapidity. Its 
tongue is long and taper, and capable of great elonga- 
tion. At the end of it there is in most of the species a 
hard horny substance, curving slightly downwards, 
which penetrates into the crevices of trees,and extracts 
the insects and their eggs which are lodged there ; it is 
also lubricated by a glutinons secretion. The tail con- 
sists of ten stiff, sharp-pointed feathers, rough on the 
under sides, and bent inwards, by which it supports it- 
self on the trunks of trees while in search of food; for 
this purpose its feet are short and thick, and its toes, 
which are placed two forward and two backward, are 
armed with strong hooked claws, by which it clings 
firmly, and creeps up and down in all directions. There 
are several genera, and the American species, some of 
which are also called Supsuckers, are by far too numer- 
ous to be described here. 

Wootl-rush.n. (B.) See LUZULA. 

Wood-screw, (-s’ru,)n. The common screw made of 
iron, and used by carpenters and joiners for fastening 
together pieces of wood, or wood and metal. 

Woodruft's, in S. Carolina, a post-township of Spar- 
tunburg dist. 


Fig. 2627. — woopPeck ER. 
g. 
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Wood’stock, in prov. of Ontario, a town, cap. of Ox-; 
ford co., 98 m. S. W. of Toronto. 

Woodstock, in Vermont, a post- vill. and twp., cap. o! 
Windsor co., 56 m. S. E. of Montpelier ; pop. abt. 3,500. 
Woodstock, in Viryinia, a post-vill., cap. of Suenan- 

doanh co., 160 m. N.W. of Richmond; . abt. 2,600. 
Wood-stone, PETRIFIED STONE, AGATIZED Woop, n. A 
mineral of a fibrous texture, with the fibres intertwined 
like those of wood, essentially composed of silicious 
earth supposed to have been gradually deposited as the 
vegetable matter was decomposed and removed —Clevel. 
Woods’town, in New Jersey, a post-vill. of Salem co., 
55 m. S. S. W. of Trenton; pop. abt. 1,400. 
‘oods’ ville, in New Jersey, a post-vill, of Mercer co., 
u. N. of Trenton. 

| Wood-vinegar, n. Diluted acetic acid, containing 
61% per cent. of monvhydrated acetic acid. 

Weod'ville, in Minas, a post-vill. of Adains co., 95 
miles W F. of Springfield—A township of Greene 
county. 

Woodville, in Minnesota, a township of Waseca co.; 
pop. abt 300, 

Wood’ville, in Mississippi, a post-village, cap. of 
Wilkinson co. 35 m. S. of Nutchez. 

[Wood vilie, in North Carolina. a village and town- 
ship of Bertie county A post. village of Perquimans 
county, 205 miles E.N.E. of Raleigh 

Wood Ile, in Ohio, a village of Clermont co.; pop. 
in 1870, 72.— A post-village of Sandusky co,, 120 m. 

| N.W. of Columbus; pep. abt. 2.000. 

Wood’ ville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Butler co., 

20 m. N. of Pittsburg. 

Woodville, in Virginia, a post-village of Rappahan- 
nock co., 115 m. N.W. of Richmond; pop. ubt. 350. 

Wood'ville, in Wisconsin, a towuship of Calumet 
cout ty. 

Woodward, in Pennsylvania a, township of Clear- 
field county.—A township of Clinton county -A town- 
ship of Lycoming county. 

Wood wardsville, in New Jersey, a village of Bur- 
lington co, 

Woodwardsville, in New Fork, a village of Essex 
co., 100 m, N. of Albany. 

Wood’-wasp, n. (Zoll.) See CRABRO. 

Wood’-waxen, n. (Bot.) The Dyer’s brown. See 
GENISTA. 

Wood'-work, (-wurk,) n. That part of any structure 
which is made of wood. 

Wood’y, a. Abvunding with wood. — Consisting of 
wood ; ligneous.— Pertainiug to woods; sylvan. 

Wood’y Fibre. u. (Bot.) The name given to very 
slender transparent membranous tubes, tapering acutely 

to each end, lying in bundies in the tissue of plants, and 
having no direct communication with each other, They 
are of extreme teuuity, and form the substances called 
hemp and fluz. The same tissue forms wood. 

Wood’y-night’shade, n. (Bot.) Solanum dulca- 
mara. See SULANUM. 

Woo’er, n. Oue who courts or solicits in love. 

Woof, n. [A. S. weft, from wefan, to weave.) The 
threads that cross the warp in weaving.— Cloth ; texture. 

Woofy, a. Having a close texture. 

Woo’ingly, adv. Enticingly; with persuasiveness ; 
80 as to invite to stay. 


Woods,in Kentuckyn twp.of Jefferson co. 

Woods’field, in Ohio, a post village, cap. of Monroe 
con 120 m. E. of Columbus. 

Wood's Hole, in Massachusetts, a post-village of 
Birnstable co., 70 m. S. E. of Boston. 

Woodside, in //linsis, a post-village and township of 
Sangamon co., 6 m. 8.W. of Springfield. 

Woodside, in New Jersey, a township of Essex 
county. 

Wood'son, in Kansas, a SE. co.; area, 720 sq. m. 
Rivers. Neosho, nnd Verdigris. Surface, level; soil, 
fertile. Cup. Neosho Falls, 

Wo sonviils, in Kentucky, & post-township of 

Art co. si 

Wood-soot, n. Soot from burnt wood. See Soor. 

Wootl-sorrel,n. (B.) See OXALIS. 

Wood Spirit, Woop NAPHTHA, METHYLIC Aton, PRO- 
LigVeous ErHER, or PYROXYLIC SPIRIT, n. (Chem) The 
first member of a very important homologous series of 
alcohols, of which ordinary alcohol or spirit of wine is 
the type. In order to obtain the Wood Spirit, the por- 
tion which distils over below 212° F. is rectified in a 
still containing chalk, which retains the acetic acid as 
acetate of lime. The useful application of crude wood 
spirit depends npon its burning with a nearly smokeless 
flume in lamps (though as a source of heat only, not of 
light). and npon its power of dissolving most resinous 
substances employed in the preparation of varnishes, 
stitening for hats, &c. Form. Ca 02 

Wood stock, a town of England, in Oxfordshire, on 
the Glyme, 8 m. from Oxford. — Old W., u little to the 
N. of the present town, was a residence of the early 
English kings; but no remains of the ancient palace ex- 
ist. Php. 1,200. 

Wootl'stock, in Gnnecticut, a village and township 
of Windham co. 

Wood'stock, in Jlinsis, a post-village, cap. of Me- 
Ilenry co., 51 m. N.W. of Chicago; pop. abt. 2,000.—A 
township of Schuyler co. 

Woodstock, in Murine, a post-village and township 
of Oxford co., 45 m. W. of Augusta. 

Woodstock. in New Himpshire,a post- vill. and twp. 

fton co., 50 m W. of Concord. 
w York, a post-vill. and twp. of 
5% m. 3.8 W. of Albany: pop. abt. 2.500, 

Wood'stock, in Ovo, a post-vill. of Champaign co., 

32m. N. W. ol Columbia; pop. abt. 400. 


Wool, n. (A. S. wul, wull; O. Ger. walla; Gr. ioulos, 
down.) A term used somewhat indefinitely, but more 
generally applied to the fleecy cont, or soft hair of the 
sheep. W. has always formed the principal material of 
the clothing of mankind in most temperate regions. 
The filaments of W. taken from a healthy sheep present 
a beautifully polished and even glittering appearance. 
The fibres of W. are either straight or crooked. The 
division into locks formed by the coherence of the single 
fibres, varies in every species of W., and forms what is 
called the staple. The body of W. which is shorn in con- 
nection from one animal is called a fleece. The W. of the 
same animal differs much on the various parts of the 
body; that on the back and sides is the best. The great 
difference in the W. of different sheep depends in gen- 
eral upon their descent, the crossing of breeds, climate. 
food, and manner of living; and among the individual 
animals of the same breed, upon age, sex, and outward 
circumstances; the W. is, therefore, divided into course 
W., which is Jong, either straight or irregularly curled, 
and fine waol, whicb is regularly curled. Eight or ten 
different kinds are frequently found in a single fleece. 
The qualities which mainly govern the classification and 
commercial value of W. are: —1. The fineness of the 
fibre; 2. its softness and elasticity; 3. soundness of 
staple; 4. color; 5. cleanness; 6. length of staple. The 
average diameter of the coarsest of the W. used in the 
arts is 1-450th ofan inch, while that of the finer sorts of 
W. ranges from 1-11U0th to 1 1300th of an inch in di- 
ameter. If a lock of W. be held up to the light, it will 
be perceived that all its fibres are twisted into corkscrew- 
like ringlets; and if the fibres be subjected to a power- 
ful microscope, they will be seen to consist of central | 
stems, from which spring circlets of tiny leaf-shaped pro- 
jections. In the finer sorts of W. these projections pre- 
sent at first the appearance of minute serrations, like 
the teeth of a saw, but on closer inspection they resolve 
themselves into leaves or scales. These imbrications 
form an important element of the felting properties of 
wool. Sce SHEEP. See also Wook, in the SUPPLEMENT. 
(Manuf) After the bags of wool are delivered at the 
manufactory, they are first sorted, or divided into vari- 
ous qualities, generally called primes, seconds, aud thirds. 
The wool is then scoured or washed, to yet rid of the 


animal grease. This is done at the dye-house, with stale, 


urine, heated to about 120°, and which is afterwards 
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washed out in running water. The wool is now fit for, 
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dyeing, or it may be deferred until the cloth is woven: 
in the one case, the cloth is suid to be wool-dyed ; in the 
other, piece-dyed. After the wool is dyed, it is passed 

through the twilly-devil, or tucker, which consists of a 

large wooden cylinder, having strong iron spikes, about 

three inches long, projecting from it, in a spiral direc- 
tion, round its circumference. The wool, passing be- 
tween feeding-rollers, is exposed to the action of the 
spiked cylinder, which, revolving with great rapidity, 
tears apart the fibres of the wool, and allows any dust 
or dirt to fall through a grating beneath. After this, 
the wool is picked over, in order to remove seeds, pieces 
of string, or other substances, This process is now gen- 
erally performed by what is called the burring- machine. 
Alter the wool has been picked, it is oiled, previous to 
passing through the soriblte r and carder, which is very 
similar in principle to the carding-machine used in the 
cotton manufacture. The rovings produced by the carder 
are the first commencement of the thread; but in order 
to obtain strength, they require to be twisted, and for 
this purpose are submitted to the action of the slubbi 
billy. The threads are now ready for weaving into cloth. 
The first operation which the cloth undergoes atter itis 
woven is braying, the object of which is to get rid of 
the oil used preparatory to spinning. The cloth is then 
milled, i. e., the fibres of the cloth are felted together, 
and the whole surface of it covered with a thick, ſulled 
face, by means of being submitted to the action of soap 
amd water. After this process comes that of leazling, by 
which the cloth is roughed both ways by the prickly 
flower-heads of the teazle. The filaments drawn out by 
teazling are of unequal length, and require to be shorn 
to make them level. The next of the finishing processes 
is to arrange the cloth in regular folds, and submit it to 
the action of an hydrostatic press. 

(Statistics) According to returns from the census of 
1880, the entire number of sheep in the United States 
in that year was 35,191,656, and the total production of 
wool during that year was 240,000,000 Ibs. The value 
of all classes of domestic manufactures from wool was 
$267,699,504. The value of imports of unmanufactured 
wool of all kinds was $23,727.650; of all manufactures 
of wool $33,911,093. For the same year our exporta- 
tions cousisted only of 171,551 lbs. of raw wool, value 
$71.987, and manufactures of wool, value $216,576. 

Wool, Joux ELis, an American general, f. in Newburg, 
N. V., 1789. On the breaking out of the war of 1812, he 
obtained a captain’s commission, and distinguished him- 
self at the storming of Queenstown Heights, where he 
was severely wounded, and for which he was promoted 
to the rank of major, and also at the battles of Plattes- 
burg and Beekmantown, and for his gallantry in the last 
of these actions he was brevetted lieutenant-colonel. At 
the end of the war, W. was retained in the regular army; 
in 1818 appointed lieutenant-colonel, and in 1826 brevet 
brigadier-general. In 1532 he was sent to Europe, to 
examine the military systems of the principal nations, 
and was everywhere received with marked respect. On 
his return, he was appointed to inspect the coast de- 
fences, and in 1836 was charged with the removal of the 
Cherokee Indians to Arkansas. At the breaking outof 
the Mexican war, Gen. W. was assigned the duty of or- 
ganizing the volunteers, after which, with a body of 
3,000 troops, he set out for the seat of war, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by the strict discipline and order 
which he enforced. He was in a measure instrumental 
in gaining the battle of Buena Vista, for which he was 
favorably mentioned by General Taylor and brevetted 
major-general, besides receiving the thanks of Congress 
and being presented with a sword. At the close of the 
war he remained in command of Monterey until order 
was restored, He was afterwards transferred to the 
dept. of the Pacific. At the commencement of the late 
Civil War, he hastened to offer his services to the gov- 
ernment, and was sent to New York to organize the 
volunteers. He took the responsibility of reinforcing 
Fortress Monroe, and thus saved that important post. 
In Aug., 1861, he was appointed to the dept. of Virginia, 
and afterwards to the command of the Middle Depart 
ment, with his headquarters at Baltimore. In May, 1562, 
he was promoted to the rank of major-general of the 
regular army. D. in Troy, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1869. 

Wool’-burler, n. One who removes the little knots 
or extraneous matters from wool, and from woollen 
cloth. —Simmonds, 

Woold, v.a. (D. woelen; Ger. withlen.] (Naut.) To 
strengthen a made or started spar, by winding tarred 
rope tightly round it at the weak or suspected place. 

Wool'-driver, u. A trader in wool. 

Wool'-dyed, p.a. Dyed in the yarn before making 
up; not piece-dyed. — Simmonds. 

Wool fell, Wool fel,n. Askinnotstrippedof the wool. 

Wool-gathering, a. Indulging in idle fancies; 
listless; dreamy ; inattentive 

—n. Idle indulgence of the imagination; vn 

Wool -grower, n. A person who raises 8 
production of wool. 

ool ’-growing, a. Producing sheep and wool. 
Wool-hall, n. A wool-market. 
Woolled,(woold,)a. Having wool; as, fine-woolled sheep. 
Woollen, Woolen, a. Made of wool; consisting 

of woel. — Pertaining to wool, 

—n. Cloth made of wool. 

Wool'len-draper, n. A dealer in woollen goods. 

Woollenet', u. A thin, texile fabric made of wool. 

Wool'len-scribblers, n. pl. Machines for combing 

ito thin, downy, translucent layers. — Simmonds. 
iness, n. The state of being woolly. 
Consisting of wool,—Resembling, or 
clothed with, wool. 
Wool'ly-head, n. A negro. (A cant term.) 
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Wool'man. n. ; pl. Wooimey. A dealer in wool. 

Wool’-pack,n. A large pack or bale of wool weighing 
210 Ibs. — Anything thick, bulky, but light. 

Wool'-sack, n. A sack or bag of wool. — The seat of 
the lord-chancellor zu the House of Lords, on account 
of its being n large, square bag of wool, without back or 
arms, covered with red cloth. 

Wool-stapler, Wool’-winder, n. A wholesale 
dealer in wool ; a sorter of wool. 

Wool'-stock, n. A heavy wooden hammer for milling 
cloth, or driving the threads of the web together. Sun'ds, 

Woolwich, (wool’idj,) a town and naval station of Eng- 
land, iu the county of K it, on the Thames,8 m trom Lon- 
don. This place was originally onlya small village,inhab- 
ited by fishermen, and owe its consequence to the estab- 
lishment of a royal dock, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Since that time it has gradually risen to its present impor- 
tance; but its progress has been more particularly rapid 
during the past century, in consequence of the estub- 
lishment of the arsenal and the augmentation of the 
royal artillery. Its deck-yard is the most ancient iu 
Great Britain, and is supplied with all that is necessary 
for the building and equipping of ships of war; but, 
from the shallowness of the water in the river, such 
ships are mostly built at other naval ports, and this 
yard kept for the construction of steamers. The royal 
arsenal contains in its model-room a pattern of every 
article made use of in the artillery service. This arsenal 
is the grand British depot for every species of ordnance, 
both military and naval, covering more than 100 acres, 
and containing about 25.000 pieces of ordnance. It is 
the largest arsenal in Great Britain, and has extensive 
stores of gun-carriages, military wagons, and every- 
thing which appertains to the department of ordnance. 
Itis the head-quarters of the royal horse and foot ar- 
tillery, aud the royal suppers and miners, for whom, with 
the other corps, extensive barracks ure provided Here 
also is the Royal Military Academy, which was instituted 
in 1741. In the Thames, opposite the dock-yards, are the 
hulks for the reception of convicts sentenced to hard 
labor: they are employed on government works. Pop. 
of parish, (ISSL) 46.748 

Woolwich, in Maine, a post-township of Sagadahoc 
co., 25 m. S. of Augusta; pop, abt. 1,500. 

Woolwich, iu New Jersey, a township of Gloucester 
co. 

Woonsock’et, in R. I, a post-village o” Providence 
co., 16 m. N.W. of Providence. It contains numerous 
cotton mills, machine-shops, iron foundries and manu 
factures of spool-thread, sewing-silk and fringes, jewelry, 
musical instruments, stoves, &c. Pop. (1800) 16,053. 

Woor’aly, Wou’ri, u. A virulent poison from South 
America. 

Woos'ter, in Indiana, a post-village of Kosciusko co., 
9 m. S. E. of Warsaw. — A post-village of Scott co., 80 
m. SE. of Indianapolis; pop. abt. 350. 

Wooster, in Jwa, a post-village of Jefferson co., abt. 
9 m. S. E. of Fairfield. 

Wooster, in O, a post- town, cap. of Wayne co., 90 m. 
N.E. of Columbus; pop. abt. 5,419, 

Woo'sang, in Jinsis, a post-village of Ogle co., 7 m. 
N.N.W. of Dixon. 

Wootz, n. (all.) A species of steel of excellent 
quality, imported from India, and of which it is believed 
that the celebrated Damascus sword-blades were made. 
It is made by melting small pieces of wrought iron 
mixed with some twigs from a tree, and covered by a 
green leaf, in small crucibles luted close with clay; these 
crucibles are then built up in a pyramidal forin in a 
furnuce, and exposed to a strong heat. The pieces of 
W. are taken out after the crucibles are cooled, and are 
of the size of about half a hen's egg. To form a Da- 
mascas sword-blade, each piece of W. was drawn out 
under the hammer into a thin riband, and a bundle of 
them was then welded together. W. has been known 
from remote antiquity, It contains traces of silica und 
aluminium. 

Worcester, JosEPH EMERSON, LL.D., (woos’ter,) an 
American lexicographer, B. in Bedford, N. H., 1784. He 
graduated at Yale College, 1811, and for several years 
afterwards taught in Salem. His great work is his 
Dictionary of the English Language, 4to, Boston, which 
has taken its rauk among the best works of the kind. 
Among his other works are: Grographical Dictionary, 
or Universal Gazetteer. 2 vols., 1817 ; Gazetteer of the United 
States, 1818; Elements of History, Ancient and Modern, 
1828. Dr. W was a Fellow of the American Academy of 
Sciences, a corresponding member of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in London, and a member of other 
learned bodies. D. Oct. 27, 1865. 

Worcester, a city of England, and the chief town of 
Worcestershire, beautifully situated on the E. bank 
of the Severn. Its principal object of interest is the 
cuthedral, a noble specimen of Gothic simplicity, which 
was consecrated in 1218. The outside is extremely plain, 
and devoid of ornaments; its beauty consisting in its 
height, space, and the lightness of its architecture. In 
shape the cathedral is a double cross, with a length of 
514 wet, a breadth of 78, and a height of 68, the entire 
tower rising to an altitude of 200 feet. Manuf. Gloves, 
lace, nails, spirits, leather, and porcelain, Pop. 33,226. 

Worcester, in Maryland, a S. E. co., bordering on 
Delaware, and the Atlantic Ocean; area, 70C sq. m. 
Rivers. Pocomoke and St. Martin’s. Surface, level; 
soil, moderately fertile. Cap. Snow Hill. 

Worcester, in Mussachusetts, a central co.; area, 1,500 
sq. m. Rivers. Miller's, Chicopee, Blackstone, Nashua, 
and Thames. Surface, undulating; soil, fertile. Pop. 
(1880) 226,884 —A city, cap. of the above co., 53 m. E. N. E. 
of Springfield; Lat. 42°16’ 17” N., Lon. 71° 48’ 13” W. 
Tt is regularly laid out with wide and pleasant streets, 
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Worees'tershire, an inland co., in the west of Eng- 


Word, (wurd,) n. 


v. d. 


Word -book, n. 
Word’-catcher, n. 


WORD 


W. is the point of junction of 6 lines of railroad, and con- 
tains extensive tmanufactories of steel and iron wire, 
cotton and woollen goods, mechanic's tools, agricultural 
implements, boots und shoes, fire-arms, machinery of 
every descriptiou, &c. The college of the Holy Cross, 
founded by the Jesuits in 1843, has a library of 5,000 
vols. W. has also an academy ; a temale collegiate in- 
stitute; the Oreud institute; a seminary for girls; und a 
public high school. The State lunatic asylum is situated 
there. The Americau Autiquarian Society, founded 
here in 1812, has a library of about 35,000 vols., and a 
valuable collection of antiquities. W. hus also u tree pub- 
lic library containing abt. 16,000 vols. 1. (1880) 58.295. 


Worcester, iu New York, a post-village and township 


of Otsego co., 55 m. S. W. of Albany; pop. abt. 2,700. 


Worcester, in Pennsylvania, a post- tuwuship of Mont- 


womery co., 7 m. N. of Norristown; pop. ubt. 2,000. 


Worcester, in Vermont, a post-township of Washing- 


ton co., 10 m. N. of Montpelier, 


land, bounded N. by Staffordshire, S. by Gloucestershire, 
W. by Heretord and Shropshire, and E. by Warwick; 
area, 765 sq. m. Worcester is one of the most varied, 
fertile, and beautiful counties in England, the salubrity 
of its climate being only exceeded Ly the richness and 
abundance of its soil. The most important manufac- 
tures are carpets, lace, gloves, nails, malt, cider, perry, 
salt, sheet and bar iron, and oil cake. Chief town, Wor- 
cester. Pop. (1881) 380,291. 

[A. S. word, wyrd ; Du. word ; Ger. 
wort.) An articulate or vocal sound, or a combination 
of such sounds, uttered by the human voice, and ex- 
pressing an idea or ideas; a single component part of 
human speech or language. — The letter or letters, writ- 


ten or printed, which represent a sound or combination 
of sounds. — Talk; discourse; language. — Verbal con- 
tention; dispute.— Living speech; oral expression; 
promise, — Signal; order; command; military token. 
— Account; tidings; message. — Declaration or pur- 
pose expressed; declaration or affirmation. 


—The Scripture; divine revelation, or any part of it; 


Christ. — A motto; a short sentence; a proverb. 

By word of mouth, orally; by direct expression of 
language. — Compound word, a word formed of two or 
more single words. — Good word, a recommendation ; a 
favorable notice or account. — Jn a word, briefly. — In 
word, in declaration only. — Word for word, literally; 
in the exact words, 

To express in words; to style; to phrase.— To 
meet with talk instead of action. 

A vocabulary; n dictionary. 

A person who cavils at words. 
Word In a verbose or wordy manner. 


y, adv. 


Word 'iness, n. The state or quality of abounding 


with words. 

Word ing, n. The act or manner of expressing in words. 

Word less, a. Silent; not using words. 

Word’-painting, n. Tho act of describing anything 
by words, so vividly as to present it to the mind as if 
ainted. 
ords'worth, WiLLia{, an English poet, B. at Cock- 
ermouth, Cumberland, 1770, was the son of an attorney, 
and became a student of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he took his B. 4. degree in 1791. W. gave his 
first poetic effusions to the world in 1793, under the 
title of An Evening Walk ; in 1798, Lyrical Ballads ap- 
peared, the joint but uneven production of W. and Cole- 
ridge. From this time up to 1815 he published a new 
edition of Lyrical Ballads. Sonnets, Essays on Epitaphs, 
The Excursion, The Prelude, Peter Bell, The Waggoner, 
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and many minor pieces. About this time he received 
the appointment of distributor of stamps, and in 1843 
he obtained the office of poet-laureate, vacant by the 
death of Southey. D. 1850. The influence of W., says 
an eminent critic, “on the literature, and especially on 
the English poetry, has been immense, and it is far yet 
from being exhausted. The regenerating power of his 
genius has so operated upon the public taste, that the 
pure. the simple, and the good, are now the more re- 
garded elements of poetry.” For many years W. en- 
joyed that guerdon of love and admiration which are 
too frequently reserved for departed genius; and thou- 
sands of his admirers made a pilgrimage to the poet’s 
home, Rydal Mount. His autobiographical poem, The 
Prelude, or the Growth of a Port's Mind, was a posthu- 
mous publication. Memoirs of W. were published soon 
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after his death by his nephew, Canon Wordsworth. The 
complete poetical works of W., edited Ly the late Henry 
Reed, Professor of Literature in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, have been published in Philadelphia, (T. Ell- 
wood Zell, royal 8vo.) Mr. Keed, iu returning from a 
Pilgrimage to Rydal Mount, was lost in the ill-fated 
steamer Arctic, September, 1854. 

Word’y, a. Using many words; verbose. — Containing 
many words; full of words. 

Work, u. (A. S. weorc, wore ; Du., Sw., and Ger. werk; 
Gr. be Something produced by toil, whether men- 
tal or bodily ; labor; employment.—Exertion of strength, 
particularly in man; manual labor. — That which is 
made or done; the effect of labor; the prodact of labor. 
— Embroidery; flowers or figures wrought with the 
needle; any fabric or manufacture; the matter on 
which one is at work. — Action; deed; feat; achieve- 
ment; operation; management; treatment. — Literary 
performance. — A piece of mechanism. 

(Mech.) The work performed by any force is mea- 
sured by the product of the force into the space through 
which it is exerted. The unit of work is called the foot- 
pound, and is that which is performed in raising a pound 
weight, in opposition to gravity, to a height of one foot. 
The work required to raise five pounds to a height of 
ten feet, therefore, is fifty foot-pounds. 

(Mining.) A term applied to ores before they are 
cleansed and dressed. 

( Theol.) Moral duties, internal or external ;—the ac- 
tions of a moral, as distinguished from those of a Chris- 
tian life. — Eden. 

To go to work, to commence operations. — To set to 
work, to employ. 

v. d. To produce by toil, either mental or bodily; to 
form by labor; to mould, shape, or manufacture. 

—To bring into any state Dy action.—To influence by act- 
ing upon; to manage; to lead.— To make by action, 
labor, or violence. — To manage or direct in a state of 
motion; to put in motion. —- To produce by action, la- 
bor, or exertion; to effect by labor in some particular 
manner, as by the needle; to embroider. — To direct 
the movements of, as of a ship.— To put to labor; to 
exert. — To cause to ferment, as liquor. 

To work a passage. (Naut.) To pay for the passage 
by performing labor. 

To work in or into, to insert; to interweave; to in- 
sinuate.— To work off, to remove gradually, as by labor. 
— To work out, to effect by labor or exertion. 

—v.n. To be in action, so as to produce something by 
toil, either mental or bodily ; to labor ; to toil ; to be oc- 
cupied in performing manual labor, whether severe or 
moderate.—To act; to carry on operations ; to operate; 
to carry on business. — To be customarily engaged or 
employed in.— To act internally; to ferment. — ‘l'o pro- 
duce effects by action or influence. — To act or operate 
on the stomach and bowels, as a cathartic.—To be 
tossed or agitated; to influence. 

To work at, to be employed in or upon. — To work to 
windward. (Naul.) To fly against the wind; to beat. 

Work’able, a. That can be worked, as a metal. — 
That can be worked, or that is worth working, as a mine. 

Work’-bag, n. A bag used for holding instruments 
or materials for work, such as needle-work, &c. 

Work’-day,n. A working-day. 

Worker, n. One who, or that which, works or per- 
forms. — A working-bee. 

Work’-fellow, n. A fellow-laborer. 

Work’-folk, Work’-folks, n. pl. Laboring people. 

Work’-house, n. A house for work; a manufuctury ; 
a house for the poor, where suitable food, clothing, and 
employment are provided. 

Working, a. Acting; operating; laboring; devoted 
to bodily toil; fermenting. 

—n. Act of laboring. 

Work’ing-beam, n. (Steam Engine.) See Beam. 

Work’ing-day, n. [ Work and day. day on which 
labor is performed, as distinguished from the Sabbath, 
holidays, &c. 

—a. Laborions; plodding; common; coarse; 

Work’ington, a seaport-town of England, in Cum- 
berland, near where the River Derwent falls into the 
ocean, 7 m. from Whitehaven. To the coal-mines in the 
vicinity, W owes all its importance. Pop. 6,467. 

Work’man,n. Any man employed in manual work 
or labor; a skilful artificer or mechanic; a laborer. 

Work'manlike, a. Like a workman; skilful; well 

rformed. 

ork’/manly, a. Skilful; well performed; work- 
manlike. 

—adv. Skilſullx. (n.) 

Work manship. u. Skill or art of a workman; the 
degree or style of art; dexterity; manufacture; some- 
thing made, particularly by manual labor; that which 
is effected, made, or produced. 

Work’-master, n. A performer of any work ; a work- 
man. 

Work'shop, n. A shop where a workman, a mechanic, 
or artificer, or a number of such individuals, carry on 
their work. 

Work'so 
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a town of England, in Nottinghamshire, 24 
m. from No tingham, at the N. extremity of Sherwood 
Forest; . 7,000. 

Work’-table, n. A small table used by ladies at theit 
needle-work.—Simmonds. 

Work’-woman,n. A woman skilled in needle-work. 
—A woman who works for hire. 

World, n. [A. S. woruld, world; Ger. welt.] The uni- 
verse; the whole system of created globes or vast bodies 


of matter. — The earth ; the terraqueous globe; — some- 
times called the lower world. — The heavens, as when 
we speak of the heavenly world, or upper world. — Sy 
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tems of beings, or the orbs which occupy space, and all 
the beings which inhabit them. — Present state of exist- 
ence; a secnlar life; public life or society: business or 
trouble of lite. — A great multitude or quantity; man- 
Kod; people in general. — Course of lite; the customs 
and manners of men; the practice of lite. — All that the 
World contains; a large tract of country; w wide com- 
poss of things; any large portion of the earth; as, the 
Old Worl/, the New World. — The inhabitants o! the 
rurtu; the whole human race; the carpal state or cor- 
ruption of the earth; the ungodly part of the world.— 
Time:—only used in the phrase world without end. See 
Givne, p. 1090; EARTH, p. 837. 

Workdliness, n. State of being worldly; a predomi- 
nant passion for obtaining the good things of life; covet- 
ousness; addictedness to gain and temporal enjoyments. 

World ling, n. One devoted to this world, or to 
worldly gain and pleasures. 

Worldly, a. Relating to this world, or to this life, in 
contradistinction to the life to come; secular; temporal; 
devoted to this life and its enjoyments; not attentive to 
a future state; bent on gain ; human; common; belong- 
ing to the world. 

U -wide, a. Co-extensive with the world. 

,) n. [A. S. wyrm, worm; Lat. vermis.) 
That which creeps or crawls; any small creeping ani- 
mal or reptile, either entirely without feet, or with very 
short ones. —Remorse; that which incessantly gnaws 
the conscience ; that which torments. —A being debased 
and despixed.—A spiral instrument, resembling » double 
cork-screw, fixed on the end of a staff, and used for draw- 
ing wads or cartridges from guns —Anythéng spiral, as 
the threads of screws; a spiral, leaden pipe placed in a 
tub of water, through which the vapor passes in distil- 
lation, and in which it is cooled and condensed; a sup- 
posed small worm-like ligament situated beneath a dog's 
tongue. 

—pl. (Zil.) The lowest class of articulated animals, cor- 
responding to the ANNULOSA, J. v. Bee, also, ANNELIDA, 
LUMBRICIDÆ, Nematorps, TA PF-WORM, &c. 

r. n. To work slowly, gradually, and secretly. 

r. a. To cut something, called a worm, from under the 
tongue of a dog; to expel or undermine by slow and 
secret means; to draw the wad or cartridge from a gun; 
to clean by the instrument called a worm. 

Worm’-fence, n. A rai] fence constructed in a zig- 
zag manner.—Bartlett. 

Worm’-grass, n. (Bot.) See SPiGELIA. 

Worm'leysburg. in Pennsylvania, a village of Cum- 
berland co., I m. S. W. of Harrisburg. 

Worms, (werms,) a city of Germany, in Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, on the Rhine, 25 m. from Mayence. Its streets 
are dark and narrow, and its cathedral is a ponderous 
Gothic building, with dismantled walls. The public 
buildings are the Mint and the Town-house, in which 
Luther appeared before the Diet in 1521. (See LUTHER.) 
— Manuf. Tobacco, with a trade in agricultural produce, 
W. was formerly an imperial city, and is very ancient. 
In the 13th century the population is said to have been 
60,000. It is famous for the many diets which have 
been held in it, the most celebrated of which waa that 
convoked by Maximilian L. in 1495, at which a perpetual 
public peace was established, und that of 1521. Pop. 10,672. 

Were seed, n. (ed.) Same as Semen contra, See 

EMEN. 

Worm’-shaped, a. Thick and almost cylindrical, 
but bent in different places; vermicular.— Lindley, 

Worm’-tea, n. (ad.) A preparation consisting of 
pink-root, senna, manna, and savine, in various propor- 
tin It is much used as an anthelmintic, 

Worm '’-wheel,n. ( Mech.) A wheel with teeth to fit 
into the spiral parts of a screw. — ale. 

Worm’ wood, n. (Bot.) See ARTEMISIA. 

Worm’y, a. Relating to worms; abounding with 
worms. 

Worn, pp. from WEAR, q. v. 

Weor nil, Wormul, x. A tumor on the back of 
cattle, occasioned by an insect that punctures the skin, 

Worn’-out, a. Destroyed or much injured by wear; 
trite. — Worcester. 

Woronzoff, MICHAEL SEMENOVITCH, PRINCE, (wo-ron’- 
zov,) an eminent Russian statesman and general, u. of 
an illustrious family at Moscow, 1782. He entered the 
Russian army in 1801, served against the Turks, and 
distinguished himself in the great war with France. He 
was severely wounded at Borodino, and commanded the 
cavalry at the battle of Leipsic, Oct., 1813. Ten years 
later he was named governor of New Russia und Bes- 
sarabia, and in 1544 governor of the Caucasus. He car- 
ried on the war with the heroic mountain-tribes, and 
took Shamyl’s stronghold, Dargo. D. at Odessa, 1856. 

Wor'rier, n. One who worries. 

Wor'ry, v. a. Ger wiirgen, to choke.] To compress 
the throat of; to strangle; to sulfocate; to tear; to 
mangle with the teeth; to tease; to trouble; to harass 
with importunity, or with care and anxiety ; to fatigue; 

to harass with labor; to vex; to persecute brutally. 

—n. Perplexity; trouble; vexation. 

Worryingly, adv. Ina worrying manner. 

Worse, (wers,)a. [A. S. wyrse.| More evil; bad or ill 
in a greater degree; more depraved and corrupt (in a 
moral sense); in regard to health, more sick. 

—adv. Ina manner more evil or bad. 

—n. Not the advantage; not the better; the loss. 

Worship., n. [A. S. weortiiscipe.] A title of honor, 
used in adresses to certain magistrates, and others of 
rank or station; the act of paying divine honors to the 
Supreme Being; or the reverence or homage paid to 
him in religious exercises, consisting in adoration, con- 
fession, prayer, thanksgiving, and the like. — The hom- 
age paid to idols or false gods by pagans; idolatry of 
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inferiors.—Obseqnions or submissive respect; unbound- 
ed admiration; as, bero-worship, 

— v. a. (tmp. and pp. WORSHIPED; ppr. WORSHIPING ;— 
often, but incorrectly, written wors/ipped and worshi, 
ping.) To attribute worthiness to; to adore; to pay di- 
vine honors to; to reverence with supreme respect and 
Veneration; to respect; to bonor; to treat with civil 
reverence; to honor with extravagaut love and extreme 
submission, 

—v.n. Tv perform acts of adoration; to perform reli- 
klous service. 

Wor'shipable, a. Capable of being worshipped. (R.) 

Wor'shiper, (also, but improperly, written WORSHIP- 
ER.) Que who worships; one who pays divine hon- 

y ig; one Who adores. 

Wor'shiptal, a. Claiming worship; claiming re 
spect; worthy of honor from its character or dignity; a 
term of respect, especially applied to magistrates and 
corporate bodies. 

Wor'shipfally, adv. 
respect, 

Wor'shipfulmess, n. The state or quality of being 
worshipiul. 

Worst, (wurst.) a. (Superl. of worse, q. v.) Evil in a 
very high or in the highest degree; most bad; most 
evil; most severe or dangerous; most difficult to heul; 
most attlictive, pernicious, or calamitous. 

—n. The most evil state; the most severe or aggravated 
state; the height; the most calamitous state, 

To get the advantage over in contest; to defeat ; 
to overthrow. 

Worsted, (wust'ed,) n. Yarn spun from combed wool, 
and which,in the spinning, is twisted harder than ordi- 
nary. 

Wort, (wurt.) n. [A. S. wyrt ; O. Ger. wurz ; Goth. aurts, 
an herb, plant.] A plant; an herb; now used chietly, 
or wholly, in compounds, as in mugwort, Hrerwort, &c. 

New beer unfermented, or in the act of fermentation; 
the sweet infusion of malt or grain, 

Worth, WILLIAM Jenkins, an American general, B. in 
Hudson, Columbia co., N. X., March 1,1794. He re- 
ceived but a scanty education, and on the breaking out 
of the war of 1812, he entered the army as n private 
soldier. He was appointed 2d lieut. of infantry in 1813, 
was aide-de-camp to Gen. Lewis the same year, and Gen. 
Scott in 1514; and the same year received the brevets 
of Captain and Major for gallant couduct at the battle 
of Chippewa, July oth, and at that of Lundy’s Lane, 
July 25th, at which latter he was severely wounded. Ho 
was promoted to the rank of major in 1532, aud to that 
of Colonel in 1838. In 1841, he assumed the command 
of the Florida war, which he brought to u successful ter- 
mination after several severe conflicts. At the outbreak 
of the Mexican war, he joined the command of General 
Taylor, and distinguished himself at the storming of 
Monterey, for which he received the brevet of Major- 
general, and a sword from Congress. He also distin- 
guished himself at Cerro-Gordo, Puebla, Cherubusco, 
the capture of Vera Cruz, Molino-del-Rey, and in storm- 
ing the San Cosmo gate of Mexico. At the close of the 
war he was placed in command of the South-West. Ho 
was presented with a sword by the states of New York 
and Louisiana, und by his native co., besides a vote of 
thanks from Florida. D. in San Antonio, Texas, 1840. 
A monument was erected to his memory by the city of 
New York, where his remains are interred, 

Worth, (wart,) n. (A. S, weorth, wurth, weorthan, to 
become; Ger. werth.) Value; price; rate; that quality 
of a thing which renders it useful, or which will produce 
an equivalent good in some other thing. - Value of 
mental qualities; desert; merit; excellence; virtue; 
usefulness; as, a man or magistrate of great worth; im- 
portance; valuable qualities. 

—a. Equal in price to; equal in value to. — Deserving of, 
(in a good or bad sense, but chiefly in a good sense.) — 
Equal in possessions to; having estate to the value of. 

Worth, in Georgia, u S. W. co.; area, 700 sq. m. It is 
bordered on the N.W. by Flint River. Surface, level ; 
soil, fertile. Cap. Isabella. 

Worth, in I/linois, a township of Cook co., abt. 9 m. 
S. W. of Chicago. 

Worth, in the State of Minnis, a township of Woodford 
county. 

Worth, in Inditma, a township of Boone co.—A town- 
ship of Hancock co. 

Worth, u Hwa, u N. county, bordering on Minnesota. 
Area, 450 sq. m. It as drained by Lime and Shell Rock 
creeks,- Surface, undulating, Sail, fertile. Capitul, 
Bristol. 

Worth, in Michigan, a township of Sanilac co., abt. 1 
m SŠ of Lexington. Pup. abt. 1,609. 

Worth, io Missouri,» N connty, bordering on Iowa. 
Area, 275 sq. m. It is drained by Grand River. Sur- 
ie undulating. Soil, generally fertile. Cup. Grant 

ity. 

Worth, in N. Fork, a twp. of Jefferson co.; pop. abt. 850. 

Worth, in Pennsylvania, a township of Butler co.; pop. 
abt. 1,200. —A township of Centre co. ; pop. abt. 500. — 
A township of Jefferson co.; pop. abt. 400, - A post- 
township of Mercer co.; pop. abt. 1,300. 

Wor'thily, adv. Ina manner suited to; deservedly ; 
according to merit; justly ; not without cause. 

Worthiness, n. The state or quality of being worthy ; 
worth; desert; merit; excellence; dignity ; virtue. 

Worthing, (wer-thing,) a maritime town of England, 
in Sussex co., 11 m. from Brighton; pop. 5,600. 

Worthington, in Massachusetts, a post-township of 
Hampshire co., 100 m. W. ef Boston. 

Worthin ton, in Ohio, a post-village of Franklin 
co., 9 m. N. of Columbus; pop. abt. 700. — A township 
of Richland co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 
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Worthington, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
Armstrong co., 6 m. W. of Kittanning; pop. abt, 275. 
Worthington, in W. Virginia, a post-village of Marion 

co.; pop. abt. 225. 

Worthless, a. Having no worth or value; having no 
value of character or no virtue; having no dignity or 
excellence, 

Worth'lessly. adv. In a worthless manner. 

Worth’lessness, n. The state or quality of being 
worthless; want of value; want of useful qualities; 
want of excellence or dignity. 

Worth’ ville, iv New York, a post-vill. of Jefferson co. 

Wor'thy, (wur'tiy,) a. (Ger. würdig; Du. waardig.) 
Possessing worth or excellence of qualities; noble; 
illustrious ; virtuous; estimable; deserving ; being such 
as merits ; having worth or excellence.—Equivalent to; 
suitable; baving qualities suited to (either in a good 
or bad sense); equal in value; suitable to anything 
bad ; deserving of ill. 

The Nine Worthies of the World are, Joshua, Gideon, 
Samson, David, Judas Maccabeeus, Alexander the Great, 
Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of BouHlon. 
Authorities are not agreed respecting the last-mentioned. 
Richard or Robert Burton (an assumed name for Nath. 
Crouch), in his History of the Nine Worthies, published 
in 1687, gives three Gentiles, viz., Hector, Alexander the 
Great, and Julius Cæsar; three Jews, viz., Joshua, David, 
and Judas Maccabeeus; and three Christians, viz., 
Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Bouillon. Shaks- 
penare (Love's Labors Lost, act v. sc. 2) introduces only 
five in the pageant of the Nine Worthies, viz., Pompey, 
Alexander, Judas Maccabeus, Hercules, and Hector. 

A man of eminent worth; a man distinguished for 
useful and estimable qualities; a mau of valor.— Used 
frequently in the plural. 

Wotton-under-Edge, a town of England, in Glou- 
cestershire, 16 m. from Gloncester. Pop. 2,734. 

Would, (wood,) a. The past tense of WILL, q. v. 

Would’-be, a. Professing to be; desirous of becoming. 


Colloq.) 

Wound, (woond,) n. [A. S. wund; Lat. vulnus, vul- 
neris.) A cut; a stab; a laceration; a breach of the 
skin and flesh of an animal, or of the bark and wood 
of a tree, or of the bark and substance of other plants, 
caused by violence or external force; injury; hurt. — 
Injury; detriment; damage; as, a wound given to one’s 
reputation, 

(Surg.) A solution of the continuity of a soft part of 
the body, effected by some external agent, and attended 
with a greater or Jess amount of bleeding. Wounds are 
of various kinds, and are generally distinguished as in- 
cised, lacerated, contused, nud punctured. An incised 
W. is a simple division of the fibres made by a sharp 
cutting instrument. A lacerated W. is one in which the 
fibres, in place of being cleanly divided by a sharp in- 
strument, are torn asunder by violence, the edges of the 
wound being in this case jagged and uneven. A con- 
tused W. is one made by a violent blow by some blunt 
instrument, the part being bruised as well as torn. A 
punctured W. is one made with a narrow pointed instru- 
ment, as a sword or bayonet. W. are dangerous, accord- 
ing to the extent of soft parts which they involve, the 
parts they occur in, and the state of health of the indi- 
vidual, In incised W. the first thing to be attended to 
is to stop the hemorrhage. This is usually accom- 
plished Ly simply Lringing the edges of the W. together; 
but if any of the larger blood-vessels have been injured, 
pressing the truuk, by means of a bandage or tourni- 
quet, will be necessary; and should this not succeed, 
the vessels must be secured with ligatures. Next, care 
should be taken that all extrancous substances are re- 
moved from the W. Then the edges of the W. are to be 
brought together, and retained either by straps of ad- 
hesive plaster, or in some situations by one or two 
stitches. Generally such W. heal very quickly, without 
any suppuration taking place, or, as it is said, “ by the 
first intention.” When, however, this is not the case, 
and suppuration comes on, all attempts to procure union 
by the first intention should be abandoned, the plasters 
and bandages removed, poultices and warm dressings 
had recourse to to remove inflammation, and afterwards 
healing ointmentsapplied. Lacerated and contused W. 
require to be similarly treated; but they heal less 
kindly, and suppuration almost always takes place. The 
swelling and inflammatory symptoms which commonly 
attend contused W. are to be diminished by cooling 
lotions or emollient poultices. Punctured W. are dan- 
gerous from their depth, and the internal effusion of 
serum and blood which usually attends them. They 
are frequently also followed by severe inflammation 
and suppuration. The same general principles apply in 
this case too. Sometimes it may be necessary to en- 
large the W. a little, so as to remove the stretching of 
the parts; and to Jessen the inflammation, leeches and 
fomentations are often required. See GuNsHot Wounps, 

(Law.) In medical jurisprudence, the word W. is 
applied to any lesion of the body, referring not only to 
a solution of continuity, as in the common sense of the 
word, but also to every other kind of accident, such as 
bruises, contusions, fractures, dislocations, and the like. 

—v.a. To bruise; to hurt by violence; to cut, slash, or 
lacerate. 

Wound, imp. and pp. from WIND, q. v. 

Wound'er. n. A person who, or that which wounds, 

Wound less, a. Free from wound or injury; invul- 
nerable. 

Wound'wort. u. (Bot.) A plant of the genus a- 
chys or BETONICA, q. v. It is about a foot high and 
rather slender, Stem erect, square, generally hispit 
backward ou the angles, sometimes nearly smooth. 
Leaves smooth, membranaceous, generally rounded at 
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base and acute at apex. Spike terminal, leafy, composed 

of verticels, each with 4-8 pale purple flowers. Variable 

in pubescence. It is found iu elas and roadsides. 
ene y adv. Extremely. (Low.) 

Wourali, Wou' rara, Woo'rari,n. An arrow- 
poison prepared by the S. Amer. Indians. See STRYCHNOS. 

Wou’'vermans, PuiLiP, an eminent Dutch painter, n. 
at Haarlem, 1620, excelled in depicting roadside, hunt- 
ing, and marauding scenes. D. 1668, His brothers, Peter 
and John, were both distinguished painters, 

Wou'-wou, n. (Zoöl.) The native name of the Sil- 
very Gibbou (Hylobates leuciscus), a pretty monkey 
found in the Malay peninsula, 

Wove, imp., and wove, pp., from WEAVE, q. v. 

Wrack, (rak,) n. [Fr. varec.) (Bot.) See Leers oss. 

Wraith, (rut) n. [A. S. orath, brenth.] A spirit sup- 
posed to preside over the waters. — A supposed appari- 
tion of a person either before or after his death. (Scot.) 

Wrangel, KARL Gustar vox, a grand-marshal of Swe- 
den, B. 16133, distinguished himself us a naval and mili- 
tary commander. He defeated the Danish fleet in 1644, 
the imperial army near Augsburg in 1648, and D. 1676. 

Wrangle, (ung hl.) v.n. To dispute angrily ; to quar- 
rel peevishly and noisily; to brawl ; to altercate. 

—v.a. To iuvolve in a quarrel or dispute; to embroil, 

n. An angry dispute; a noisy quarrel. 

Wrangler. n. An angry disputanbd; one who dis- 
putes with heat or peevishness. 

(Cambridge University, Eng.) One who attains the 
highest honors in the public mathematical examina- 
tions for the degree of bachelor ot arts is so called. At 
the close of the last day of examination, those who have 
most distinguished themselves (to the number of thirty 
at least) are arranged in order of merit by the exam- 
iners, and divided into three classes: wranglers, senior 
optimes, and junior optimes. The first or senior wran- 
gler is the most distinguished mathematician of his 
year.— Brande. 

Wrap, (rap,) v.a. To wind or fold together. To cover 
by winding something round: to involve To hide; to 
comprise; to contain; to involve totally; to inclose.— 
To transport ; to snatch up. 

To be wrapped up in, to be completely engrossed in. 

n. A wrapper — generally used in the plural fur shawls, 
furs, &c. 

Wrappage, (rap'pz,) n. The act of wrapping.— That 
in which anything is wrapped. 

Wrap’per, u. One who, or that which wraps. — That 
in which anything is wrapped or inclused ; an envelope. 
— A loose upper garment. 

Wrap’rascal, n. A great-coat; a cant term for a coarse 
upper cout.— Worcester, 

Wrasse, (ras.) n. (Zul.) See LABRUS. 

Wrath, (rath,) n. [A. S. wrath, wreth.] Violent an- 
ger; vehement exasperation ; indiguation; fury; rage; 
choler; ire; resentment. — The effects of anger; the 
just punishment of an offence or crime. 

Wrath ful, a. Fullof wrath ; very angry; greatly in- 
censed ; furious. — Springing from wrath, or express- 
ing it. 

Wrath’fally, adv. 
lent anger. 

N asme, n. The state ot quality of being 
wrathtul. 

Wrath’ily, adv. Ina wrathful manner. 

Wrath less, a. Free from anger. 

Wrath’y, a. Very angry. (Collog.) 

Wreeak, (reek,) v.a. [(A. S. wrecan.] To execute jus- 
tice upon; to inflict punishment or vengeance upon. 
Wreath, (rerth,) n.; pl. WREATHS. [A. S. wrath.) A 
garland; a chaplet; an ornamental twisted bandaye.— 

Anything twisted or curled; as, a wreath of smoke. 

Wreathe, (reeth,) v. a. To twist; to convolve; to wind 
one about another; to interweave; to intertwine.— To 
encircle, as a garland.— To encircle, as with a garland. 

Dr. n. Tobe interwoven or entwined. 

Wrenth less, a. Destitute of a wreath. 

Wreath’y,a. Twisted; curled; spiral, 

Wreck, (.) n. (Written also wrack.) I Du. wrak, bro- 
keu; A. S. brecan; Lat frango; Gr. regnum] De- 
struction ; ruin; dissolution by violence, 

—A vessel broken on the rocks; a ship dashed against 
rocks or land and broken, or otherwise rendered useless 
by violence and fracture. 

— Any ship or goods driven ashore or found floating at sea 
in a deserted or unmanageable condition.— The remains 
of anything rnined. 

(Maritime Law.) The name given to such goods as 
after a shipwreck-are cast upon the laud by the sea, and 
left there within some country so as not to belong to 
the jurisdiction of the admiralty, but to the common 
law. Wrecks, by the common law, belong to the king or 
his grantee, but if claimed by the true owner within a 
year and a day, the goods, or their proceeds, must be re- 
stored to him. In this conntry, the several States bor- 
dering on the sea have enacted laws generally similar to 
the English law. Ships or goods found derelict or aban- 
doned at sea, and called Moatsam, belong to the United 
Btetes, if unclaimed by the true owner within a year 
and a day.— Bouvier. 

(Metall.) A vessel in which ores are washed for the 
third time —Clarke. 

=v. a. To break on the rocks; to strand; to drive against 
the shore, or dash against the rocks, and breuk or de- 
Btroy; to ruin. 

Den. To suffer wreck or ruin. 

Wreck nge, n. The act of wrecking. — The ruins or 
remains of a ship or cargo that has been wrecked. 

Wreck’er, n. One who plunders the wrecks of ships, 
or collects goods cust on the shore from wrecks.—A ves- 
sel used te save life and property from a wrecked vessel. 
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Wreek'- master, u. A person appointed by lawful 
authority to take charge of goods, &c., cast on shore 
from a wreck, in the interest of the owners. 

Wren, (ren,) n. [A. S. wrenna.]) (Zoul.) The common 
name of the active little insessorial birds comprising the 
genus Troglodytes, family Liotrichide. This genus is 
distinguished by having the bill nearly as long as the 
head, compressed, decurved; and the wings about equal 
to the tail. There are 
several species, among 
which the best known is 
the House-wren, T. 
con, found in the east- 
ern U. States to Mis- 
souri. It is nearly five 
inches long, the wings 
over two inches; the 
color above reddish 
brown, barred with 
dusky, under parts 
brownish-gray. This W. 
delights iu being near the habitations of man, and builds 
its nest in any hole it finds in the timbers or walls of 
our buildings, or in a hollow tree of the orchard or gar- 
den. The nest is formed of dry twigs and grasses, and 
lined with sott materials; eggs five or six, pale-reddish. 
— The Raby-crowned Wren, and the Golden-crested 
Wren belong to the family Turdide, genus Regulus, q. v. 

Wren, Sin CRRISTOPHER, un English architect, B. at 
East Kuvyle, Wiltshire, 1632. In 1608 he became sur- 
veyor-geueral of the King's works, and, in 1680, was 
chosen president of the Royal Society. D. 1723. His 
great work is St. Paul's Cathedral. See Paul's, (Sr.) 

Wrench, (rench,) v.a. [A S. wringan.] To pull with 
a strain; to wring, wrest, or twist by violence.— To 
strain; to sprain; to distort. 

—n. A violent twist, or a pull with twisting.—A sprain; 
an injury by twisting, as in a joint. An instrument for 
screwing or unscrewing iron- Work. 

Wrench’-hammer, n. A wrench so formed that 
one eud may be used as a hammer. 

Wren tham, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Nor- 
folk co., 23 m. S. S. W. of Boston. 

Wrest, (rest,) v.a. [A.8. wrestan, gewrestan.) To twist 
or extort by violence; to pull or force from by violent 
wringing or twisting; to take or force by violence.—To 
distort; to turn from truth or twist from its natural 
meuning by violence; tu pervert. 

—n. Distortion; violent pulling and twisting; perversion 
—An instrument to tune with.—A partition which de- 
termines the form of a bucket in an overshot wheel. 

Wrestler, n. Oue who wrests or perverts. 

Wrestle, (e.) v.n. [A. S. wrestlian ; Du. worstelen.) 
To contend by grappling and trying to throw down; to 
strive with arms extended. — To struggle; to strive; tu 
contend, 

—v.a. To wrestle with. 

—n, A struggle between two persons who try to throw 
each other down. 

Wrestler, u. One who wrestles; one who is skilled 
in wrestling. 

Wretch, (refch,) n. [A. S. recen] An outcast; an 
exile; a miserable person; one suuk in the deepest dis- 
tress. — A worthless mortal; a persun suuk in vice.— It 
is sometimes used by way of slight or ironical pity or 
contempt, and also used to express tenderness. 

Wreteh’ed, a. Very miserable; sunk into deep afflic- 
tion or distress, either from want, anxiety, or grief; ca- 
lamitous; very »flicting.— Worthless; paltry ; very poor 
or mean; despicable. 

Wretch’edly, adv. In a wretched manner; most mis- 
erably; very poorly; meanly ; despicably; pitifully. 
Wretch’edness, u. The state of being wretched; ex- 
treme misery or unhappiuess, either from want or sor- 

row.—Meanness; despicableness; pitifulness. 

Wrex' ham. a town of Englund, in N. Wales, co. of 
Denbigh, II m, from Chester. It is a great mart for flan- 
nel, and in the vicinity are several iron manufactories 

ap. 7,500. 

Wriezen, or Wrictzen, (reet'zen.) a town of Pras 
sia, ou the Oder, 37 m. from Berlin. Manuf. Woollens, 
tobacco, leather, &c. Pop. 7,182. 

Wriggle, (rig'gl,) v.n. (Du. wrikken, wriggelen.] To 
move the body to aud fro with short turns or motions. 

—v.a. To put into a quick, reciprocating motion; to in 
troduce by a shifting motion. 

Wright, Fanxy. See Owen, page 1848. 

Wright, (rir,) n. [A. S. wyrhia, from wyrcen ; Du. wir- 
ken, to work.] An artificer; one whose occupation is 
some kind of mecharical business; a manufacturer. 
This word is now chiefly used in compounds, as in wheel- 
wright, shipwright, &c. 

Wright, in Induwna, a post-township of Greene co.; 


p. abt. 1,600. 

Wright, in Jowa, a N. co.; area, 576 sq. miles. Rivers. 
Iowa and Boone. Surfuce, undulating ; soil, fertile. Cap. 
Goldfield. 

Wright, in Michigan, a township of Hillsdale co.; pop. 
abt. 1,500.—A township of Ottawa co.; pop. abt, 2,200. 
Wright, in Minnesota, a central co.; urea, 700 sq. m. 
Rivers. Mississippi and Crow. There are also a number 
of small and beautiful lakes. Surface, undulating ; 

soil, fertile. Cap. Monticello. 

Wright, in Missouri, a S. co.; area, 725 sq.m. Rivers. 
Gasconade, the Osage Fork of the same, and James, 
Bryant's, Finley, and North Forks of White River. Sur- 
face, diversified; soil, moderately fertile. Min. Lead, 
copper, aud iron. Cup. Hartville. 

Wright, in South Qurolina, a township of Darlington 
county. 

Wrigh tia, n. Bot.) A gonus of plants, order Apocy- 


Fig. 2629. —Houss-WREN, 
(T. ædon.) 
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nacem, consisting of shrubs, or small atrial rooting 
trees, confined to the eastern hemisphere, ranging from 
Sithet and Nepaul to Western Australia. Au inferior 
kind of indigo is prepared from the leaves of W. tincto~ 
ria in some parts of Southern India, and called Pals 
Indigo, from Pala or Palay, the Tamil name for this and 
some allied milky trees. The wood of the Palay is beau~ 
tifully white, close-grained and ivory-like, and is com- 
monly used in India for making toys. It is well suited 
for turning, carving, and inluying, and hus been tried 
for engraving as a substitute for box wood, but found un- 
suitable, The wood of W. antidysenterica has also been 
made the subject of a similar experiment without suc- 
cess, Itis very hard in the centre, and is used in India for 
posts and rice-beaters. The bark is the Conessi-bark of 
the Matrria Mrdica, and is valued as a tonic and febri- 
fuge, and as n remedy for dysentery. The oat-like seeds 
also are repnted to possess valuable medicinal properties, 
Wright's Corners, in New York, a post-village of 
Niagara co., 60 m. W. of Rochester. 
Wright's Ferry, in Wisconsin, a post - village of Craw- 
ford co., abt. 10 m. E. of Prairie du Chien. 
Wrights'town, in New Jersey, a post - village of Bur- 
lington co., 20 m. 8.8.E. of Trenton. 
Wrightstown, iu Pennsylvania, a post-township of 
Bucks co., 9 m. S.E. of Doylestown; pop. abt. 1,100. 
Wrightstown, in Wisconsin, a post-twp. of Brown 


co. 

Wrights’ ville, in New Jersey, a village of Monmouth 
co., Š m. from Allentown. 

Wrightsville, in New York, a township of Schoharie 
co., 24 m. W. of Albany. 

Wrightsville, in Pennsylvania, a village of Warren 
co., 225 m. N.W. of Harrisburg; pop. abt. 500.—A post- 
borough of York co, II m. EN E. of York; . abt. 1,600. 

Wring, (ring,) v.a. [A. S. wringan; O. Ger. ringan, to 
squeeze out.] To twist; to turn and strain with violence. 
—To squeeze ; to press; to force by twisting.—To writhe; 
to distress: to press with pain.—To distort; to pervert. 
—To persecute with extortion. 

(Naut.) To bend or strain out of its position. 

—v. n. To writhe; to twist as in anguish. 

Wring’-bolt, n. (Ship-butlding.) A bolt for securing 
the planks against the timbers until they are properly 
fastened by bolts, spikes, and treenails. — Mar. Dict. 

Wring'er, n. One who, or that which, wrings; an ex- 
tortioner.—An instrument for wringing or forcing water 
out of clothes after they have been washed. 

Wring'ing-wet, a. So wet as to en 

Wring’-stave, n. (Ship-building.) Strong pieces of 
wood used with the wring-bolts.— Mar. Dict. 

Wrinkle, (rin'kl,) n. [A. S. wine, wrinclian.]) A 
small ridge or prominence, or a furrow, formed by the 
shrinking or contraction of any smooth substance; cor- 
rugation; n crease, ns on the face; a fold or rumple in 
cloth, — Roughness ; unevenness, 

—v. d. To contract into furrows and prominences ; to cor- 
rugate.—To make rough or uneven. 

—v. n. To shrink into furrows, or wrinkles and ridges. 

Wrink’'ly, adv. Somewhat wrinkled; having a ten- 
dency to be wrinkled. 

Wrist, (rist,) n. [A. S. wrist.) (Anat.) The part or 
joint between the forearm and the hand; the CarPus, q.v. 

Wrist-drop, n. (Med.) A disease to which composi- 
tors are liable, caused by using new type, which cuts the 
skin of the thumb and fingers. Lead-poison enters at 
the abraded places, and paralysis of the wrist is the re- 
sult. It may be cured by soaking the hand in a solu- 
tion of potassium. 

Bridle wrist, the wrist of the left hand, in which a 
horseman holds the bridle. 

Wristband, n. That band or part of a shirt-sleeve 
which covers the wrist. 

Wrist'let, n. An elastic band which confines the upper 
part of a glove at the wrist. 

Writ, (rit,)n. That which is written; particularly ap- 
plied to the scriptures, or books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament. 

“ Of ancient write unlocks the learned store.” — Pope. 

(Law.) A mandatory precept, issued by the author- 
ity and in the name of the sovereign or the state, for 
the purpose of compelling the defendant to do something 
therein mentioned. It is issued by a court or other com- 
petent jurisdiction, and is returnable to the same. It is 
to be under seal, and attested by the proper officer, and 
is directed by the sheriff, or other officer legally author- 
ized to execute the same. — Writ of error, w writ issued 
out of a court of competent jurisdiction, directed to the 
judges of a court of record in which final judgment has 
been given, and commanding them, in some cases, them- 
selves to examine the record; in others, to send it to 
another court of appellate jurisdiction, therein named, 
to be examiued, in order that some alleged error in the 

roceedings may be corrected. 
ritative, (ri'ta- tiv, ) a. Disposed to write; — opposed 
to talkative. (Low.) 

Write, (rile,) v.a. (imp. WROTE; pp. WRITTEN.) [A. S. 
writan; Goth. vrits, a point, a tine) To form by a pen 
oo paper or other material, or by a graver on wood or 
stone.— To express by forming letters and words on 
paper or stone. — To impress durably. — To compose or 
produce, as an anthor. — To copy; to transcribe. — To 
communicate by letter. 

To write to, to communicate with by written docn- 
ments.—To write one’s self, to style or call one’s self; 
as, “who begun to write themselves men“ — To bring 
into a certain condition by writing; as, “ There is not a 
more melancholy object in the learned world, than 8 
man who has written himself down.”( Addison.) Worcester, 

—v. n. To perform the act of forming characters, letters, 
or figures, as representatives of sounds or ideas. Te be 
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employed as a clerk or amanuensls. To play the author; 
to recite or relate in bovks.— Tu call one's self; to be 
entitled to use the style of. — To compose; to frame or 
combine ideas and express them in words. 

Writ’er, n. One who writes or has written; an author. 
—A clerk or amanuensis; a scribe; n penman, 

Wrilers to the Signet, a society of lawyers in Scotland, 
equivalent to the highest class of attorneys in England. 

Writership, n. The office or the state of a writer, 

Writhe, (rich,) v.a. [A. S. writhan; Dan. vrider.| To 
distort; to twist with violence. — To wrest; to force by 
violence. 

—v. n. To twist or twine one’s self; to twist and turn; 
to be distorted, as from agony. 

Writing, n. The act or art of forming letters and 
characters on paper, wood, stone, &., for the purpose 
of recording the ideas which the characters and words 
express, or of communicating them to others by visible 
signs. — Anything written or expressed in letters; a 
book; a manuscript; any written composition; a pam- 
phiet; an inscription. 

( Hist.) Some traditions attribute the origin of writing 
to Seth, the son of Adam, and others to Enoch. It was 
most probably known in the antediluvian period. The 
remains of the Chaldwan temple-towers have inscrip- 
tions which show that the art of writing was known to 
that nation. Other authorities consider the system of 
hieroglyphics (q. v.), Which was invented Ly Athotes, or 
Thoth, abt. B. c. 2122, as the most ancieut mode of writ- 
ing. It is first mentioned in the Old Testament, Exod. 
xvii 14. The Pelasgi ure suid to have iutroduced writ- 
ing into Italy abt. B. C. 1476. The Romans practised 
running-hand as early as the 4th century, aud intro- 
duced u knowledge of writing into their provinces. The 
belief was all but universal among the Grecks and Ru- 
mans, that the Phoenicians were the inventors of letters, 
aud that the knowledge of it was brought by Cadmus 
from Phoenicia into Greece, abt. 1500 B. c. From the 
Pheenician, therefore, or the Hebrew, with which it is 
closely allied, are incontestably derived :—1. The Orien- 
tal alphabets used in Asia W. of the Indus, written, like 
Hebrew, from right to left; the priucipal being the 
Syriac, Arabic, and Persian, 2. The Pelasgic, or original 
Greek alphabet, originally written, like the Phognician 
and other Eastern languages, from right to left, It was 
afterwards written consecutively from right to left, and 
from left to right, in the manner that land is ploughed. 
This procured for it the name of Boucrpó$nëov, or fur- 
rowed writing. This species of writing maintained its 
ground fora lengthened period. The laws of Solon, pro- 
mulzated about 694 B. c, were written in it; and it was 
used till the Sth cent. n. c. But writing from left to right 
was introduced for a considerable period before the al- 
ternate or furrowed method was abandoned. Inscrip- 
tions dated 742 B. c. have been found written from left 
to right, or in the way now practised. From the Pelas- 
gic alphabet were derived the Etruscan and Oscan, From 
the Tonic, a later variety of the Greek, came the Arca- 
dian, the Coptic, the Ethiopic, the Muwso-Gothic, and Ru- 
nic, and in comparatively modern times, the Armenian, 
Illyrian, Sclavonic, Bulgarian, and Russian. With re- 
gard to Greek writing, it is to be observed that the most 
ancient modo was in capitals. The small letters now in 
use seem to have been introduced gradually; for in our 
oldest Greek MSS., even so carly as the 6th century, 
they appear intermixed with capitals. But the latter 
were principally employed until the 7th or 8th century. 
3. The Latin alphabet is also derived from the Ionic- 
Greek. Ip the earliest inscriptions which we possess, 
the forms of the letters scarcely differ from those in use 
at the present day: but great varieties have been in 
sabsequent times introduced: first, in the ordinary 
method of writing it; as, the Uncial, Semi-Uncial, Lom- 
bard, Italic, &c. Secondly, in the number and form of 
the letters contained in the numerous alphabets derived 
from it. 4. A fourth class of alphabetical languages 
consists of the Sanskrit and its derivatives. These are 
very numerous, and are spoken in the continent aud 
islands of India. The antiquity of the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet is undonbtedly great: but those who assign to ita 
separate origin are probably in error. Indeed, the great 
regularity of the Devanagaree, or most elegant form 
of the Sanskrit alphabet, and its copiousness (it con- 
tainas 100 letters) seem to afford strong presumption 
that it was compiled by some learned individual or 
body (like the Russian and other modern Western al- 
phabets), from other forms of writing then in use, and 
imporg-d into India from the West, The Sanskrit and 
its derivative languages are written, like European. 
from left to right. These four classes comprehend all 
the alphabetical languages in existence. The following 
table exhibits the number of letters in some of the prin- 
cipal: 

Class 1, Hebrew, Samaritan, Syrian, and Chaldean, 22 
each, Phoenician (known) 17. Arabic, 28. Per- 
sian, 32. 

Class 2. Greek, 24. Armenian, 38. Ethiopic or Abys- 
sinian, 202. Modern Russian, 41. 

Class 3, (which is only a subdivision of Class 2.) Latin, 
22. English, 26. French, 28. Italian, 20. Ger- 
man, 26. 

Class 4. Sanskrit (Devanagaree), 100. 

Writing obligatory. (Law.) A bond; an agreement 
reduced to writing, by which the party becomes bound 
to perform something, or suffer it to be done. 

Writ‘ing-book, n. A book for the practice of pen- 
manahip. 

Writing-desk.n. A desk or table used for writing on. 

Writing- master; n. One who instructs in penman- 
ship. 

Writ ing-paper, n. Paper suitable for writing upon. 


—adv. 


v. a. 
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Writ'ing-school, n. A school in which penmanship 
is taught. 

Wri Ving table, n. A table used for writing upon, 

Wrong, (rong,) d. [A. S. wrung, from wringan.} Not 
suitable; not morally right; twisted or turued out of 
the right line of conduct; that deviates from the line 
of rectitude prescribed by God; not just or equitable ; 
not right or proper; not legal. — Not according to the 
truth; erruneous.—Not physically right ; not according 
to rule; incorrect. 

—n. That which is wrong or twisted from the right line; 
whatever deviates from moral rectitude; any injury 
done to another; a trespass; a violation of right. 

In a wrong manner; not rightly; amiss; morally 

ill; erroneously, 

To do a wrong to; to injure; to treat with injus- 
tice; to deprive of some right, or to withhold some act 
of justice from,—To do injustice by imputation; to im- 
pute evil unjustly. 

Wrong’ -doer, n. One who does wrong. 

(Law.) One who commits an injury; a tort-feasor. 

Bouvier. 

Wrong’-doing, u. An evil or wicked act. 

Wrong'er, n. One who wrongs another. 

Wrong ful, a. Injurious; unjust; unfair. 

Wrong fully, ade. In a wrongful manner; unjustly ; 
in a manner contrary to the moral law or justice. 

Wrong head. n. A person of a perverse mind. 

—a. Wrongheaded. 

Wrong hended, a. Perverse in understanding; ob- 
stinately wrong in opinion; stubborn; perverse. 

Wrong headedness, n. The state of being wrong- 
headed, 

Wrong’ly, adv. In a wrong manner; unjustly; amiss. 

Wrong ness. u. The state or quality of being wrong. 

Wrong’-timed, a III-timed. 

Wrote, (rdt.) imp. from WRITE, g. v. 

Wroth, (rawth,) a. LA. S. wrath, wrath.) Very angry: 
much exasperated. 

Wrought, (rawt,) imp. and pp. from Work, q. v. 

Wroughtiron. See IRON. 

Wrung. (riing,) imp. and pp. from WRING, q. v. 

Wry, (ri.) a. (Dan. rraa; Sw. vra.) Twisted; turned 
to one side; distorted. — Deviating from the right di- 
rection.—Wrested; perverted. (R.) 

Wry face, a distorted countenance; a grimace. 

Wry’neck, (ri ne) n. A twisted or distorted neck. 

init) A small bird of the Woodpecker family ( Funz 
torquilla), found in various parts of Europe (Fig. 2630). 
Its principal colors consist 
of different shades of brown. 
The bill is rather long, sharp 
pointed, and pale gray; the 
eyes light brown; but what 
chiefly distingnishes this 
bird is the structure of its 
tongue, which is of consid- 
erable length, of a cylindri- 
cal form, and capable of be- 
ing pushed forward and 
drawn into its bill again. 
Legs short and slender ; toes 
long, two before and two be- 
hind; the claws sharp, much 
hooked, and = formed for 
climbing branches of trees, 
on which it can run with the utmost facility. 

(Med.) The torticollis, a variety of rheamutism, seated 
in the muscles of the neck, which prevents the motion 
of the head, and causes the patient to hold it inclined 
to the side affected. It is commonly of short duration; 
usually disappearing in a few days. Rubefacients are 
the best topical applications. The term is also applied 
to permanent contractions of the muscles of the neck, 
which causes the neck to be held to one side. The remedy 
is the division of the contracted muscles —Dunglison. 

Wry'necked, a. Having a distorted neck. 

Wudwan, (wood-wan’,) a town of India, in Guzerat; 
Lat. 229 39’ N., Lon. 719 38’ E.; pop. 35,000. 

Wiir'temberg, a kingdom of the German empire, 
bounded on the W., 8 W., and N.W. by the grand-duchy 
of Baden ; E., S.E., and N. E. by Bavaria; and S. by the lake 
of Constance and Vorarlberg; Lon. bet. 8° 15’ and 10° 
30’ E., Lat. between 470 35/ and 49° 35’ N.; area, 7,532 
sq.m. It is divided into the 4 circles of the Neckar, 
Black Forest, Jaxt, and Danube. Its cap. is Stuttgart. 
The surface of W. is composed of hill and dale. In the 
Black Forest Circle the mountains attain the highest 
elevation, Baiersbronn being 3,781; Schwarzkopf, 3,584; 
Gaiskopf, 3,455; and Lemberg 3,313 feet above the sea 
Rich pastnres, cultivated fields, orchards, gardens, hills 
covered with vines, and mountains with forests, give the 
most diversified scenery. The most important rivers 
are, the Neckar, the Danube, and the Main. The pre- 
vailing rocks are granite, gneiss, limestone, and various 
sandstones. Tourmaline, cobalt, bismuth, silver, ma- 
lachite, chalcedony, gypsum, copper, rock-crystal, and 
iron occur. The peat-lands are extensive, and yield 
annually 450,000 florins. There are many springs of 
mineral waters, those of Cannstatt and Stuttgart being 
much frequented. The climate is mild and healthy, but 
in the highlands the winters are long and cold. Wheat, 
onts, barley, rye, potatoes, beans, maize, turnips, man- 
gold-warzel, lucerne, &c., are the principal agricultural 
products. The mannfactures are chiefly linen, woollen, 
cotton, and silk fabrica, Wool- and cotton-spinning, 
bleaching, dyeing, printing, iron-founding, making ma- 
chinery, cutlery, gold and silver articles, glass, porce- 
lain, earthenware, tile, cabinet-work, sawing wood, car- 
Tiage-building, grinding corn, book-printing, and the 
cognate trades, are principal industries. In W., more 
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than 215,000,000 bottles of beer, or 125 by each 

are cousumed yeurly, besides wine, brandy, aud liquors, 
Several dialects of German are spoken, of which the 
Swabian and Franconian are the must general. The 
population is divided into Evangeli Lutherare, 
1.320, 2% (68 „-t per cent.), Catholica, 614,177 (30 6-10), 
other Christians, 16,064, Jews, 20,99. Every child be- 
tween 7 and 14 years must attend school. There are 4 
Protestant theological seminaries, The university of 
Tübingen bas 41 ordinary professors, 9 extraordinary, 
aud 19 tutors. Its students average 650, of whom 1 
are foreigners. — W. was overrun in the 4th century by 
the Alemanni, who occupied that part afterwards called 
Swabia, and were conquered by the Franks under Clovis 
I. in 406, Eberhard V., called the Bearded and the Pious, 
was created duke by the Emperor Maximilian I., July 
21, 1494. It underwent various vicissitudes during the 
Thirty Years’ war, and the peace of Westphalia restored 
the reigning family, Oct. 24, 1648. It was entered by 
the armies of France, Feb. 9, 1803. It was raised to an 
electorate by the German diet in 1801, and the elector 
assumed the title of king, Jan. 1, 1803. National as- 
sem blies, convoked to revise the constitution of Sept. 25, 
1819, were dissolved, without effecting their object, in 
1849 and 1850. A treaty was concluded with Prussia, 
Aug. 13, 1866. In 1870 W. joined Prussia in the war 
against France, and in 1871 it became an integral part 
of the new German empire. Pop. (1881) 1.971.118. 

Wurtemberg, in Pennsylvania. a post-village of Law- 
rence co., abt 13 m. 8.E. of Newcastle. 

Wurts borough, in New Fork, a post- village of Zulll- 
van co., 90 m. S. S. W. of Albany. 

Wurzburg, (romts'boorg,) a city of Bavaria, in Lower 
Franconia, on the Main, by which it is divided into two 
parts, joined by an elegant bridge, 134 m. from Munich, 
It stands in a hollow, The Main is here a large and 
noble stream, presenting. with its boats and barges, an 
animated picture, On the left bauk is a hill, with a 
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Fig. 2631. — 8T. BURKHARDT'S CHURCH, 


castle, formerly the episcopal residence, now a citadel. 
‘Luo town itself is still surrounded with a mound and 
moat. Its university has a lib. of 250,000 vols.. and there 
is a Jew's synagogue. a polytechnic institute, a school of 
music and several hospitals. Wanuf. Woollens. leather, 
aper, surgical instruments. & Fp. (1581) 51,014. 

Wurzen. (voort’zen,) a walled town of Saxony, on tue 
Mulde, 14 m. from Leipsic. Afanu/. Linens and hosiery. 
Pop. 4.600. 

Wyacon’da, in Missouri, a post-village of Scotland co., 
abt. 44 m. W. N. W. of Keokuk, Iowa.—A river which 
rises in Appanoose co., Iowa. and flowing S. E., enters 
the Mississippi at La Grange, in Lewis co. — A township 
of Clark co. 

Wyalu’sing, in Pennsylvania, a creek which enters 
the N. brauc! of the Susquehanna from Bedford co.—A 
post-village and township of Bradford co., 10 m. S. M. of 
Towanda; pop, abt. 1,800. 

Wyalusing, In Wisconsin, a post-village and township 
of Grant co., 100 m. W. of Madison. 

Wyandot’, or Wyaxpott, in Kansas, an E. co., border. 
ing on Missouri; area, 170 sq.m. Rivers. Missouri and 
Kansas. Surface, undulating; so, fertile. Pop, (880 
19,)51.—A post town and township, cap. of the above 
county, on the Missouri River, 24 miles S.E. of Leaven- 
worth. 

Wyandot, in Michigan, a N. co.; area, 576 sq. m. It is 
drained by the Cheboygan River. 

Wyandot, in Ohio, a N W. central co.; area, 400 sq. 
m. It is drained by the Sundusky River. Surface, un- 
dulating; soil, fertile. Cap. Upper Sandusky, Pup. 
(1880) 22,401.— A post-village of the above co., 50 m. Ë 
of Columbus. 

Wyandots’,a tribe of N. American Indians of the Iro- 
quois family, the Hurons of the French writers, who 
called themselves Wendats or Yendats, first known at 
Montreal, where, in the middle of the 17th century. they 
became Roman Catholics under the instruction» of the 
French missionaries. Having, as allies of other tribes, 
become involved in a war with the Iroquois, they were 
nearly exterminated, and the remnant emigrated to the 
country around Lake Superior; then gathered at Mack- 
inaw, 1670, under the care of Father Marquette; thence 
came to Detroit, where they furnished 400 warriors to 
the English in 1812. In 1829 they were settled, to the 
number of 600, on the head-waters of the Sandusky 
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River in Ohio; and in 1855, by a treaty with the U. 8. 
government, removed to Kansas, where the few remain- 
ing have acquired the rights of citizenship, each having 
of their divided lands a farm of 40 acres. They num- 
bered then 687 souls, in 117 families. 

Wyandot’te, in (ul. a vill. and twp. of Butte co.—In 

ieh., a post-vill. of Wayne co., on Detroit River. 

Wyandotte Cave, a remarkable cave in Crawford eo, 
Ind., A m. from Leavenworth; it is over 20 m. in extent, 
and is said to rival Mammoth Cave (q. v.) in its size and 
beauty. See W fare, by Stelle, (Cin., 1864.) 

Wych Hazel, n. (Bol) See HAMAMELIDACEA. 

Wycliffe, or Wickliil, Joux De, (wis) the 


earliest of the English reformers, called the Morning | 
He 


Star of Reformation, and B. in Yorkshire, 1324. 
studied at Marton College, Oxford, where his greatest 
talents, in 1361, obtained hun the mastership of Baliol 
College. In 1576 W. began to preach against and to de- 
hounce the corruptions of the church; such conduct led 
to his citation beture a synod, ordered to examine hun 
by Gregory XI. M. appeared. supported by Joho of 
Gaunt, dake of Lancaster, and Lord Henry Percy; W. 
made au able defence of hirasell, and the council ended 
without any determination, It would appear that, still 
continuing to denounce papal corruption, he was, in 
1878, summoned before a synod held in the archbishop's 
palace at Lambeth; but his satety was secured by a 
Message froin the King's mother, ordering the proceed- 
jugs to terminate. It is remarkable that, although W. 
continued his vehement attacks upon the temporal 
power ot the Pope, aud also upon several vital points of 

əman Catholic doctrine, he escaped the fate of those 
who protessed * heresy.” This imumnity from the con- 
sequences of his bold conduct is supposed to have been 
owing to the secret protection of John of Gaunt; never- 
theless, forty years atter his death, his bones were taken 
up and burned by order of the council of Constance, He 
wrote, amoug other works, a tract on the schism of the 
popes ; and also translated the New Testament into Eug- 
lish. D. 1384. 

Wycombe, CurppiNG or Hisn, (wik’kum,) a town of 
England, in Buckinghamshire, 2% Un. how London ; pop. 
4,221. 

Wye, (wi,) a river of England, in Sonth Wales, rising in 
the 8. side of Plinhmimon, in Montgomeryshire, and, 
after a course of 10 m., falling into the Severn below 
Cheyston. 

Wye River, in Maryland, an inlet of the Chesapeake 

ay, between Talbot aud Queen Anne cos. 

Wryes, (wiz,) the supports of the telescope in the theodo- 
lite and in the levelling instrument ;—so called from 
their resemblance to the letter Y, and written also Fs, 

Davies & Peck. 

Wy 'liesburg, in Virginia, a post-viliage-of Charlotte 
co, 18 m. S. of Marysville. 

Wym, in Maine, u vill. of Kennebec co.; pop. abt. 938. 

Wymondham, or WINDHAM, (wind'ham,) ú town of 
England, in Norfolk co., 8 m. from Norwich. Manuf. 
Woven fabrics, spindles, tops, &c. Pop. 5,500. 

Wy'nant’s Kill, in New York, a stream which falls 
into the Hudson in Kensselaer co., 2 m. below Troy. —A 

ost-villuge of Rensselaer co., 7 m. E N.E, of Albany. 
y’mantsville, in New York, a vill. of Rensselaer co. 

Wyoce' na, in Wisconsin, a post-villace and township 
of Columbia co., 30 m. N, of Madison, pap. abt. 1,285. 

Wyoming, « territory of the United States of Amer- 
ica, organized by Act of July 25, 1568. It lies between 
Lon. 27° and 349 W., and between Lat. 419 and 45° N. 
from Washington, with an average length of 355 m., and 
width 276 m. It has Dakota and Nebraska on the E., 
Colorado and Utah ou the S. Montana on the N., and 
Utah and Idaho on the W., and em ces an area of 
97,883 sq. m., or 62,645,120 acres. This newly-erected 
political division, lying along the line of one of the 
most important of our grent national highways, is 
brought into close relations with the adjacent States 
and Territories, and is destined to exert a most power- 
fal influence in developing the immense resources of 
the West. The S.E. part of W. is watered by the North 
Fork of the Platte and its affluents, among which are 
Laramie and Sweetwater rivers, Lodge Pole, Rock, Poi- 
son Spring, Medicine Bow, Horse, and Rawhide creeks. 
The N.E. section is drained by the North and South 
Forks of the Big Cheyenne River, flowing eastward and 
discharging its waters into the Missouri near Fort Sully, 
in Dakota. The streams draining the S. W. are Green 
River and its numerous affluents, whose waters ulti- 
mately find their way into the Pacific Ocean, through 
the Colorado of the W. aud the Gulf of California, The 
N.W. is watered by the Big Horn and Yellowstone 
rivers —affluents of the Missouri — flowing N. through 
B.E. Montana. All the small streams W. of the Wiud 
River Mountains, in the N.W. part of the Territory, 
flow westward, constituting part of the head-waters of 
Snake River, which flows westward through southern 
Idaho, and thence N., tormiug part of the W. boundary 
of the latter Territory, theuce turning again to the W. 
into Washington Territory, where it amtes with the 
Columbia in its westward course to the Pacilic. The 
main range of the Rocky Mountains, which to the N. 
constitutes the eastern boundary of the Territory of 
Idaho, enters Wyoming at the N.W., extending in a 
8. E. direction through the Territory into Colorado. The 


Wiad River Mountains constitute the culminating crests 
of the main range of the Rocky Mountains in the N.W. 
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part of Wyoming, like the Bitter Root Mountains be- 
tween Idaho and Montana, and the Sierra Madre in Col- 
orado, which constitute the main continental divides, 
The Snow Mountains lie E. of the Wind River range, 
being a prolongation S, from Montana. This range bas 
the valley of the Yellowstone on the W.,and that of the 
Big Horn ou the E. The Big Horn Mountains lie still 
further E., also in the northern part of the Territory, 
between the valley of the Big Horu and Powder rivers, 
The Rattlesuake Mountains are 8. of the Big Horn 
Mountains, near the geographical centre of the Terri- 
tory. ‘The Black Hills, which constitute the E. foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains, occupy part of the E, sec- 
tion of the Territory, extending from Dakota iu a S.W. 
direction. Medicine Bow Mountains are in the S. part 
of Wyoming, between the Laramie River and the North 
Fork of the Platte. The Red Buttes are N. ot Medicine 
Bow Mountains and the Laranue Plains. Independence 
Rock, near the E. terminus of the Granite Ridge, is sit- 
mated between the Rattlesnake and Medicine Bow 
Mouutaius, at the confluence of the Sweetwater River 
with the North Fork of the Platte, The Sweetwater 
range lies W. of Independence Rock, on the 8. side of 
Sweetwater River, Bishop und Quien Horned Monn- 
tains, E. of Green River, near the S. boundary of the 
Territory, being spurs of the Sierra Escalante, in Colo- 
rado. The greatest altitude of the Wind River range is 
Fremout’s Peak, near Lon, 110° W. from Greenwich, 
aud Lat. 45° so’ N. It rises 13,750 feet above sea, and 
is one of the highest culminating crests of the great 
Rocky Mountaius system, It is the initial point of 
three watersheds — the Columbia, flowing into the Pa- 
cific; the Colorado of the W., discharging its waters 
into the Gulf of California; and the Missouri, whose 
waters find their way ultimately into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The Laramie ius are an extensive high plateau, 
or table-land, in the S. part of the Territory, W. ot the 
Black Hills, extending westward to the Wasatch Moun- 
tains. These vast plains embrace an area ot 30,000 sq. 
m. underlaid with lignite or brown coal of the tertiary 
age. These vast deposits average from a few inches to 
Jo feet in thickness, The most eastern limit of this 
coal basin W. of the Laramie range is 10 m. W. of Rock 
Creek, a branch of Medicine Bow River, aud outcrop- 
pings occur as far W, as Salt Lake, showing a connected 
series of deposits to cover the whole uren. — This coal, 
taken from outcroppings, is found to burn with a bright- 
red flame, emitting u good degree of heat, leaving scarce- 
ly any ash, and is quite as desirable for all domestic 
purposes as most of the bituminous coals of the eastern 
States. This coal is non-bituminous. It exhibits a 
slight trace of sulphuret of iron, which by decomposi- 
tion gives a rusty-red appearance to outcrops. Seams 
of jet trom an inch to one foot in thickness occur occa. 
sionally in these coal beds, which have the appearance 
of cannel coal, It is claimed that it makes 10,000 teet 
of gus to the ton, Pittsburg coal making but 8,500. This 
coal is in use by the passenger engines of the Central 
Pacific R.R, for 500 m. W. of Ogden, and a tun of 2,000 
pounds runs an engine 75 miles. The value of such vast 
deposits of fuel herecan hardly be over-estimated, when 
it is considered that the greater part of the adjacent 
Stites and Territories is remarkably deficient in fuel, 
either above or beneath the surface. In juxtaposition 
with these vast coal-beds are extensive deposits of nod- 
ular iron ore, while in the mountains surrounding the 
Laramie Piains deposits of iron ore of great thickness 
occur. The Uniou Vacific Railroad passes directly 
through these vast coal-fields, and will afford a ready 
means of transportation for the products of these mines 
either E. or W. The existence of these large deposits 
ef mineral fuel, in connection with vast quantities of 
iron ore, all in accessible proximity to this great na- 
tional thoroughfare, are circumstances calculated to 
exert a most powertul influence in the development of 
the resources of this region and the great West. These 
vast coal fields and deposits of iron ore will prove of iu- 
estimable value, and exercise the same influence npon 
its development that the great coal fields and iron mines 
of Pennsylvania have exercised in the East. Valuable 
mines of copper, lead, and gypsum are known to exist 
in the Territory. Gold and silver are fond in nearly 
every mountain range At a number of places in the 
Medicine Bow, Wind River, Big Horn, Seminole and 
Laramie Mountains, gold has been discovered in paying 
quantities, awl in the first two ranges mentioned it has 
already been mined with profit. The production of 
gold in T581 amounted to $5,090. Th that portion of the 
famous Black Hills which belong to Wyoming recent 
discoveries encourace the opinion that an important gold 
district is destined to be opened there. Duelding material 
of an excellent quality exists in abundance in almost 
every part of the Territory. Everywhere throughout 
the mountain regions superior marbles, granites, lime 
stones, and syenites exist in immense quantities. ‘Lim- 
ber, consisting chiefly of pine, spruce, and hemlock, 
exists in abandance in almost every section of Wyo- 
ming. The immense forests ou the Black Hills in the 
E., on the Medicine Bow, Elk, and other mountains E 
of the main divide, as well as those W., on the head- 
waters of Green River, are hundreds of square miles in 
extent, und afford sume of the finest timber in the coun- 
try. ‘These regions are watered by the great streams— 
the Laramies, Medicine Bow, North Platte, Sweetwater, 
aud Green River — aud during the high stages of water, | 
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lumber may be rafted down to the Union Pacific Bail- 
road, and placed within the reach of ready markets, 
thus proving a source of immense revenue, and of the 
highest possible advantage to that portion of the great 
W. deficient in building-material. Wyoming is strictly 
a mountainous region, its general Surtace being several 
thousand reet above the level of the sea. The explora- 
tion of the country has demonstrated that, with the aid 
of irrigation, there is a very considerable area which 
may be made available for the production of cereals 
and vegetables. The lands in the valleys and along the 
bases of the mountains, in many places, are very pro- 
ductive, and by irrigation are susceptible of high culti- 
vation, The region of the Laramie Plains is high, but 
mostly well watered, aud capable of raising vegetables 
and small grains in abundance. A large portion of 
Wyoming produces a luxuriant growth of short, nutri- 
tious grass, upon which cattle will feed and fatten dure 
ing the summer and winter without other provender. 
These lands, even in their present condition, are supe- 
rior for grazing. The climate is mild aud healthy, the 
airand water pure, and springs abundant. The temper- 
ature generally, for the greater portion of the year, is 
mild, yet subject to extreme cold in midwinter. The 
whole Territory abounds in mineral springs — saline, 
chalybeate, sulphurous, and alkaline, being the most 
common. Many of these springs are highly charged 
with medicinal properties, and some are already noted 
for their curative qualitics.—The most important towns 
are Cheyenne, the political capital of the Territory, 
Laramie, Wyoming, Bentou, Rawling Springs, Green 
River City, Bryan, Granger, and Piedmont on the 
Union Pacific Railroad. Settlements are being rapid] 

established in the vicinity of the Union Pacific Rall. 
road. and valuable and permanent improvements are 
rapidly progressing. The grazing of cattle for beef, the 
breeding of horses, and the production of wool, consti- 
tute the leading industries of Wyoming: mining. lum- 
bering, manufacturing and agriculture, ranking after- 
wards in the order of mention. In 1883, the aggregate 
wealth of the Territory was nearly $20,000 000. In 
1550, W had 459 farms. against but 175 in 1870. Of 
those in 18 0. 441 were occupied by the owners. and 
258 of them were between 100 and 209 acres in extent. 

Wyoming, in M nis. a twp. of Lee county A post- 
vill. of Stark co, 95 m. N.W of Springfield. 

W yoming, in Wwa, u post-township of Jones co In 
Ky.. u pov. and twp. of Bath co. In Mich. a twp. of 
Kent co.—In Minn.. a p. v. and twp. of Chicago co., abt. 
30 m. N. of St. Paul.—In Neb., a p.-v. of Quoe co., 38 m. 
S. of Omaha City 

Wyoming, in New York, a W. co.; area. 600 sq. m. 
divers. Genesee River, and Allen's. Buffalo, Cattaraugus 
and Tounewanda creeks. Surface, undulating; soil, 
fertile Crp. Warsaw.—A p.. of the above co., 44 m. 
E of Buffalo, 

Wyoming, in Prnnsylvania, a N.E. co.; area, 400 sq. 
m. ooa. The N branch of the Susquehanna River, 
and Bowman's, Mahoopeny and Tunkhannock creeks. 
Surfe, mountainous; soil, moderately tertile. Cup. 
Tunkhannock.—A post-vill of Luzerne co., on the Sus- 
goy uug Im above Wilkesbarre.—A mountain of 

auzerne co., extending from 15 to 20 m. along the Sus- 


yoming, in S C.a v and twp. of Oconee dist. 

yoming, iu Fa., a vill. of Dinwiddie co., 50 m. S.W. 
of Richmond. 

Wyoming, in W. Va., a S. co.; area, 700 sq. m. Rivers. 


r 


n has an altitude of 1,000 feet 
w 


Gayandotte, and the Tug Fork of Sandy River. Surf. 
mountainous, and mostly covered with forest; soil, 
adapted to wool-erowing. Crp. Oceana. 

Wyoming, in Wisconsin, a post-township of Iowa co.; 
pop. abt. 800. 

Wyoming Valley, in Pennsylvania, a fertile tract 
of Luzerne co., enclosed by rugged mountains, 1,000 ft. 
high, and traversed by the Susquehanna River. During 
the revolutionary war, in 1778, the valley was invaded 
by a large force of British and Indians, which ravaged 
the country, the settlers who could escape flying to the 
protection of the forts. The principal among the latter, 
called Forty Fort (from being built by 40 Connecticut 
pioneers), was soon invested, and summoned to surren- 
der. After a consultation a battle was decided upon, 
and fought on July 3d, in which the Americans were 
defeated and driven into the fort, which surrendered on 
the Sth; the British commander promising protection 
to life and property. But notwithstanding these assur- 
ances, the unfortunate prisoners, without respect of age 
or sex, Were massacred by the Indians, and the remain- 
ing settlers obliged to flee from the valley. 

W y'sox, iu the State of Ilinois, a township of Carroll 
county, 

Wy'sox, in Pennsylvania, a post-village and township 
of Bradford co., abt. 3 m E. of Towanda; pop. abt. 1.700. 

Wythe, (7th. ) in Illinois, a township of Hancock co.; 
pop abt. 1,500. 

Wythe, in Virginia, a S S.W. co.; area, 520 sq. m. Riv- 
ers. Holston, and Little Kanawha, or New River, and 
Cripple, Reed, and Walker’s creeks. Surface, elevated; 
soil, fertile. Min. Iron, lead, stoue-coal, limestone, and 
gypsum. Cap. Wytheville. 

Wy the’ville, in Firginiu, a post-village, cap. of Wythe 
co., 448 m. W.S.W. of Richmond; pop. abt. 1,200. 

Wy’vern,n. (Her.) An imaginary animal represent 
ing a flying serpent. — Brande. 
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Wag’ 


. 3.324. 

Wagners, in Tennessee, a dist. of Johnson co. 

Wag ontown, In Idaho Terrtory, a mining district of 
Owyhee co. 

Wahee’, in South Carolina, a twp. of Marion co. 

Wahoo’, in Georgia, a dist. of Lumpkin co, 

Waistcoatings, (washdt-inys.) (Manuf.) Same as 
VESTINGS, q. v. 

Waite, in Maine, a plantation of Washington co. 

Waits burg, in Washington Territory, a prec. and vill. 
of Walla-Walla co. 

Wakarusa, in Indiana, à village of Olive township, 
Elkhart co. 

Wakarusa, in Kanas, a twp. of Douglas co, 

Wake field, in Massachusetts, a twp. of Middlesex co.; 


yp. 4,135, 

Wakefield, in Tennessee, a dist. of Macon co. 

Wakefield, in Virgin, a twp. of Sussex co.; pop. 
1,063, — A twp. of Rappahannock co, 

Waken' da, in Missouri, a twp. of Carroll co. 

Wakulla River (east), in Florida, a precinct of 
Wakulla co. 

Wakulla River (west), in Florida,a precinct of 
Wakulla co. 

Walckenaer, CHARLES ATHANASE, BARON, (rahl-ka- 
ndr’,) a French man of letters, B. in Paris, 1771; p. 
1852. His Natural History of Insects (1856—44), Ancient 
Geography, Historical and Comparative, of the Gauls (1839), 
are works highly esteemed; und his editious of those 
of La Fontaine and Madame de Sevigue have also a 
high valne. 

Walker, Jons, (wawk’ir,) un English lexicographer, B. 
in Middlesex. 1732. His Critical und Mronvuncing Die- 
tionary of the English Language (1791) is a standard work 
of its class, and has passed through upwards of 30 edi- 
tions. D. 1809. 

Walcott, in diana, a vill. of Princeton twp., White 


mer, in West Virginia, a twp. of Mason co.; 


co. 

Waldo, in Hlinois, a twp. of Livingston co. 

Waldron, in Arkansas, a village of Hickman twp., 
Scott co. 

Wald’roop, in Georgia, a dist. of Haralson co. 

Wales’ville, in New York, a village of Whitestown 
twp. Oneida co. 

Walk, (The Great Indian.) This celebrated Walk, 
by the meaus of which a considerable amount of terri- 
tory was supposed to have been acquired from the In- 
dians of Penna., is thus related by Mr. Preston, and origi- 
nally published in a local journal in 1826. It appears 
that in 1732 Thos. Penn, son of Wm. Penn, contracted 
with a noted chief, for the Indian title to ull the land 
to be taken off by a parallel of latitude from any point 
as far as the best of three men could walk in a day be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, from a certain chestnul-tree 
at or near Bristol or Wrightstown, Penna (authorities 
differ as to the locality) in a northwest course. Great 
care was taken to select the most capable men, the re- 
ward was five pounds in money and 500 acres of land 
anywhere in the purchase, The choice fell upon James 
Yeates, Solomon Jennings, and Edward Marshall. Mar- 
shall was a native of Bucks, a stout athletic man, 
famous as a hunter, One of the longest days of sum- 
mer of 1733 was uppointed, and the champions notified. 
First came Yeates, accompauied by Thos, Penn aud at- 
tendants on horseback. After him came Jennings, aud 
yet further behind, Marshall, swinging a hatchet and 
eating a dry biscuit. Yeates gave out near Durham 
Creek. Marshall passed Jennings — waded the Lehigh 
River at Bethlehem, and hurried on by the spot where 
Nazareth now stands, to the Wind Gap. That was as far 
as the path had been marked for them to walk, Marshall 
only halted for the surveyor to give him a pocket com- 

ass. Three Indian runners went after him to see that 

e walked fairly, and how far he went. He then passed 
to the right of Pocono Mountain, till he reached Still- 
water. There he marked a tree witnessed by the three 
Indians. The distance he had walked between sunrise 
anl sunset, about 30 miles of it through the woods, was 
estimated at about 110 miles. Yeates died in three days 
afterward; Jenning’s health was so much impaired that 
he died in a few years; Marshall lived to the age of 90 
years, at his residence on Marshall's Island in the Dela- 
ware. 

Walker, (wawk'ŭr,) in Arkansas, a twp. of Conway 


co, 

Walker, in Missouri, a twp. of Monitenu co. 

Walker, in Tennessee, a dist. of Fayette co. 

Walker, in Viryinia,a twp. of Wise co. 

Walker, in West Virginia, a twp. of Wood co. 

Walker, or Milis, in Tennessee, a district of Hancock 
co. 

Walker Creek, in Kansas, a twp. of Ellis co. 

Walker's, in Tennessee, n dist. of Campbell co.; pop. 
š —A dist. of Fayette co. 

Wallaba, (wil'lah-bah.) (Bot.) A highly esteemed 
hardwood, imported from Demerara. 

Wallace, (wol/lis,) in Georgia,a dist. of Jones co. ; pop. 
576. 

Wallace, in /inois, a twp. of La Salle co. 

Wallace, in Tennessee, a dist. of Macon co. 

Wallace’s, in Tennessee, u dist. of Hawkin’s co.; pop. 
1,050. 
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Wallace's Cross Roads, in Tennesse, a dist. of 
Anderson co.: pop. 791. 

Wallack, (wéliik,) the surname of a family of actors 
whose reputation has been made chiefly on the Ameri- 
can stage. Its most celebrated member, James W., B. 
in London, 1795, settled in New York city in 1851, and 
founded there the theatre still known us“ Wallack's,“ 
after having acquired a distinguished name on the Eng- 
lish boards as a performer of high talent and versatile 
powers. D. 1865. His suns, JOHN Lester and JAMES, 
have succeeded to much of their father’s talent and 
fame, the former being one of the ablest living delinea- 
tors of genteel comedy, as well as a highly successful 
writer and adapter of comedies.— Their cousin, JAMES 
W. Wattack, Jun., so called to distinguish him from 
his uncle above mentioned, was B. in London in 1818, 
and first appeared before an American audience at Chest- 
nut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, in 1842. He has since 
performed with signal success in England, Australia, 
and various parts of the U. States, amoug his principal 
rôles, that of Fugin in the dramatized version of “Oliver 
Twist,” is remarkable for its original and impressive 
powers of conception and delineation, 

Walilagrass, in Mainc,a plantation of Aroostook co.; 

et 


294. 
Wa la Walla, (wdl’luh wol'lah,) in Oregon, a prec. of 
Umatilla co. 
Wallen, or Bexp, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hancock co.; 
pop. 502. 
Wallen’s Creek, in Kentucky, a prec. of Harlan co. ; 
pop. 579. 
Waller's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Roane co. 
Wallingsford, in Kentucky, a prec. of Hardin co.; 
op. 1,621. 
al lis ville, in Texas, a prec. and vill. of Chambers 
co. 
Wall Lake, in Iowa, a twp. of Wright co. 
Wallo' nia, in Kentucky, a prec. of Trigg co. 
Wall-paper, (waul-.) (Manuf) Paper-hangings in 
flowered or figured patterns for lining the walls of rooms. 
They are sold in rolls averaging 12 yards in length. 


Wall's, in Georgia, a dist. of Pierce co. 

Wall-tree, n. (Hort.) A fruit-tree trained on walls for 
the better exposure of the fruit to sunshine, and for the 
sake of the heat radiated from the wall. Brick walls 
are generally preferred, and have a great advantage in 
the regularity with which the nailing can be accom- 
plished, but trees are often also trained on stone walls, 
and the walls of houses are sometimes used for this pur- 
pose. Trees are trained on walls in bothouses as well 
as in the open air. Flued walls are often used, the fruit 
beiug thus partially forced by artificial heat; and 
screens of various kinds, as cf reeds, canvas, and oiled 
paper, are sometimes employed to protect blossoms in 
spring. Woollen nets are also much used for this pur- 
pose, and a net even with wide meshes affords much 
protection from spring frosts. Wall-trees, intended 
permanently to occupy the wall, are generally trained 
in the nursery with a dwarf stem only five or six inches 
in length, so that the branches may cover the whole 
wall, and no available part of it may be lost. It is 
usual, however, in planting to introduce riders alter- 
nately with the permanent wall-trees, which are grafted 
or budded on tall stocks, and occupy part of the wall 


Fig. 129. — HORIZONTAL TRAINING. 


till the other trees have become large enough to re- 
quire it all for themselves. Garden-walls are generally 
12 or 14 feet in height. Different modes of training 
wall-treea are practised, of which the principal are 
known as fun training and horizontal tratning (Fig. 129). 
In the former, the branches are arranged like the 
spokes of a fan; iv the latter,a main stem is led up, 
from which they are spread out horizontally on both 
sides. Different modes are preferred for different kinds 
of trees, and the art of the gardener is displayed in keep- 
ing to his plan of training, and laying in branches so as 
completely to fill up the space, and make every part 
of the wall productive. There is a Dutch mode of train- 
ing, which consists in leading two chief branches hor- 
izontally to right and left, and training shoots from 
them straight up to the top of the wall. Riders are 
not unfrequently trained in a star-like form, some 
branches led downwards, in order to fill the wall as 
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quickly as possible. It is necessary for the gardener in 
training wall-trees to consider the habit of each kind, 
particularly whether fruit is chiefly to be expected on 
young branches or on the spurs of older branches. Su- 
perfiluous branches must in all cases be carefully re- 
moved, aud among these are to be reckoned all fore- 
right shoots, or branches which project straight from 
the wall. 

Wal nut, in Ina, a township of Adair co. 

5 e of Dallas co.; pop. 459. — A township of 
olk co. 

Walnut, in Kansas, a township of Bourbon co.; pop. 
289.— A township of Butler co. 

Walnut Creek, in Jowa, a township of Pottawatto- 
mie co. 

Walnut Creek, in Missouri, a township of Bates co.; 
pop. 1,070. 

Walnut Creek, in North Carolina, a township of 
Edgecombe co. 

Walnut Flat, in Kentucky, a precinct of Lincoln co.; 
pop. 484. 

Walnut Grove, in Arizona Territory, a district of 
Yavapai co. 

eat. Grove, in Arkansas, a township of Chitten- 

en co. 

Walnut Grove, in Kansas, a township of Saline co.; 

op. 912. 

alnut Grove, in North Carolina, a township of 
Granville co.; pop. 1,698. — A township of Wilkes co.; 
op. 1,005, 

alnat Hill, in Alabama, a township of Tallapoosa 
co. 

Walnut Oil, (warl’niit-.) (Chem.) The oil expressed 
from Juglans regia, the French walnut-tree. It is used 
in the preparation of white pigments, and is held in 
esteem as a dryer. 

Walnut Stump, in Tennessee, a district of Jackson 


co. 

Talp K, in New Jersey, a twp. of Sussex co. 

Walsh, WALTER HAYLE, (eh.) an English physician 
and medical writer, B. in Dubliu. graduated in medicine 
at Edinburgh University in 1816, and in 1849 was ap- 
pointed Emeritus Professor of Medicine in University 
Coll., London, which chair he resigned in 1862. Dr. M., 
who is a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London, and an associate of several foreign medical 
colleges, is author of the following valuable works: A 
Practical Treatise on the Lungs; Nature and Treatment 
of Cancer; and Diseases of the Heart and Great Vessels 
3d. ed., 1862). 
alter, THomas, a distinguished American architect, 
B. in Philadelphia, 1504. Among the triumphs of his 
professional lubors may be named Girard College, Phil- 
adelphia, the improvements at the Capitol, Washing- 
ton, the New Treasury Building, and the Hospital for 
the Insane. 

Wal'ter’s, in Georgia, a district of Floyd co. 

Waltham. in Mussuchusetts. For further particulars, 
see WATCHMAKING. 

Waltham, iu Minnesota, a twp. of Mercer co. 

Walton, in Georgiu, a district of Haralson co, 

Walton, Iz AR, c/n.) one of the most delightful 
of English pastoral prose writers, was B. at Staflord in 
1593. Lis Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man's Recre 
ation (1653), has passed through a score of editions, and 
holds its ground as a standard classic, D. 1683. 

Wam’'mock’s, in Georgia, a district of Washington 


co. 
Wan’beck, in Iowa, a village of Maine township, Linn 


co. 

Wancul'la, in Kansas, a township of Sedgwick co.; 
pop. 209. 

Wantage, (wont dj.) Same as ULLAGE, q. v. in the body 
of the work. 

Wapatoo’, in Oregon, a precinct of Washington co.; 
pop. 367. 

Wapel'lo, in Iowa, a B. S. E. co.; has an area of 432 
m. The river Des Moines flows diagonally throug! 
the middle of the county in a S.E. direction; it is also 
drained by Cedar and Avery’s creeks. The surface is 
slightly undulating; the soil is highly productive, 
Stone-coal is found along Des Moines River, aud lime 
stone underlies a part of the surface. The river affords 
valuable water-power at the county-seat. Capital City. 
Ottumwa. 

Wappanoc’ca, in Arkansas, a twp. of Crittenden co.; 
ap. 320. 
ap’pinger’s Falls, in New York, a village of Fish- 
kill and Poughkeepsie twps., Dutchess co. 

Waranana Wood, (r- ,].  (Shipbuild- 
ing.) The timber of the wild Orange tree, brought from 
Demerara, and much used for making boats’ oars, and 
the like. 

Ward, Anrrurs. See Browne, CHARLES F., pg. 432. 

Ward. Jons Quixcy Adams, (word,) an American sculp- 

tor. B. at Urbanna, Ohio, in 1830. He early evinced great 

artistic talent, his tastes inclining him to sculpture. He 

remained at home, attending school or working on the 

farm, until his eighteenth year, when he visited New 

York, and soon after became a pupil in the studio of 

W. K. Brown at Brooklyn, where he remained for seven 

years; afterward spent a year or twoin Washington, 

modelling busts and preparing designs for future worka. 
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In 1860, took a studio in New York, and produced, 
among other small works, The Escaped Slave in bronze. 
In 1863 visited the Indians, and passed several months 
among them making studies with reference to his statue 
of The Indian Hunter, which he completed in bronze 
on his return. This statue at once brought him into 
high repute, and received high encomiums when ex- 
hibited in the Paris Exposition in 1567. It was pur- 
chased soon after its completion by some citizens of 
New York and presented to the Central Park. Later, 
W. executed in bronze his statues of Com, W. C. Perry, 
with basso-relicvos fur pedestal); Phe Good Samaritan ; | 
enth Regiment Memorial Statue; Colossal Group in 
Marble for Equitable Building; Gen. Reynolds; and, 
above all, his colossal Siakspeare, now in the Central 
Park, N. Y., which performance has placed him in the 
front rank of American sculptors. He was elected a 
member of the National Academy of Design. in 1863. and 
was elected for the second time to the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent of that institution in 1871, and President in 1874. 
Ward, in Arkansas, a twp. of Yell co. 
Ward's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Bledsoe co. 
Ward's Grove, in Illinois, a twp. of Jo Daviess co.; 


ap. 530. 

Ward's Store, in Georgia, a district of Camden co.; 
wp 791. 

Ward’ville, in New York, a village of Bergen twp., 
Genesee co. 

Ware, in Virginia, a twp. of Gloucester co. 

Ware, WiLuam, an eminent American author, n. at 
Hingham, Mass., 1797; p. 1852. His Letters from Pal- 
myra, Aurelian, and Sketches of European Cupitals, won 
for him a reputation both at home and abroad. 

Ware's, in Georgia, a dist. of Twiggs co. 

Waresboro, (wérz'/ir-ro,) in Georgia, a dist, of Ware 
co, 

Warfield, (ór féld,) in Kentucky, a prec. of Lawrence 


co. 

Warlbarg, in Temessee, a dist. of Morgan co, 

Warm Springs, in North Carolina, w twp. of Madi- 
son co. 

Warner, in Michigan, a twp. of Chippewa co. 

Warner, Susan, (worn’ir,) an American authoress, B. 
in New York city, 1818, of an Enghsh family, pub- 
lished, in 1849, under the pseudonym of ELIZABETH 
WeTHERELL, her first novel, The Wide, Wide World. which 
had an amazing success. This was followed, three years 
afterward, by Queechy, a book which confirmed its 
author's reputation. Miss W. has since written many 
works which are still popular, some of them in con- 
junction with her sister, Miss ANNA B. WARNER. 

Warren, SAMUEL, (wérren,) an eminent English nov- 
elist and judicial writer, B. in co. Denbigh, 1507, after 
graduating at Edinburgh University, was called to the 
bar in 1837, and became Recorder of Hull in 1852. His 
novels The Diary of a Late Physician, aud Ten Thousand 
a Year, are works which are still popular, after having 
exhausted many editions, and undergone translation 
into several of the European languages. Of his legal 
writings, perhaps the most important product of his 
pen is Blackstone systematically Abridged (1857). D. 1877. 

Warren, in Arkansas, a twp. of Columbia co, 

Warren, in Ilinois, a vill. of Henderson co. 

Warren, in Jowa, a twp. of Wayne co. 

Warren, in Minnesota, a twp. of Winona co, 

Warren, in New York,a village of Haverstraw twp., 
Rockland co, 

Warren, in West Virginia, a twp. of Upshur co. ; pop. 
1,601. 

Warren, in Wisconsin, a twp. of St. Croix co. 

War'rensburgh, in Tennessee, a dist. of Greene co.; 

. 1.100. 

ene in Georgia, a dist. of Ware co. 

Warrington, in florida, a prec. of Escambia co.; 
pop. 1,697. p . 3 

Warrior, in Georgia, a dist. of Bibb co. 

Warri-warri, (wr're-wor're,) the namo of a kind of 
fan constructed of palm-leuves. 

Warsaw, in Minnesota, a twp. of Rice co. 

Warsaw, in North Curolina, a twp. of Duplin co.; pop. 
1,362. 

Warwick Cross Roads, (drr i- ) in Tennessee, a 
dist. of Union co. 

War’wick’s Mill, in Alabama, a twp. of Washington 


co. 

Wasatch, (waw’sich,) in Utah Territory, a N.E. co., 
bordering on Colorado; area, abt. 9,500 sq. m. It is in- 
tersected by the Green River, and also drained by the 
Uintah and White rivers. The surface in some parts 
is mountainous. Cup. Heber City. 

Wasateh, in Utah Territory, a prec. of Summit co.; 

. 261. 

Wase'en, in Minnesota, a vill. of Woodville twp., Waseca 
cu. 

Washburne, ELimu BENJAMIN, (wosh’birn,) an 
American statesman and diplomatist, B. at Livermore, 
Maine, 1816. Early in life he became a printer and a 
journalist; then studied Jaw, and, after having been 
admitted to the bar, he removed to Galena, III., where 
he entered upon professional practice. In 1853 he was 
elected to Congress on the Whig ticket, and was re- 
turned te every Congress till 1860, when he was clocted 
asa Republican, and took a high position as a states- 
man and legislator. Upon the accession of Gen. Grant 
to the Presidency, ho appointed Mr. W. Secretary of 
State, but finding his health inadequate to support the 
severe duties of the position, he soon sent in his resig- 
nation. Upon this, the President nominated him Min- 
ister to the French Court. During the trying period 


of the siege and bombardment of Paris by the Ger- 
mans, and the still more trying one of the rule and ex- 
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cesses of the Commune, Mr. W. remained in the be- 
leaguered city, and exerted his influence for the protec- 
tion, not only of his American tellow-citizens but also 
of those citizens of other nations who were at times in 
great peril there; besides which, he did all in his power 
to ameliorate the condition of the wounded and famish- 
ing Parisians during the progress of the investment. 
Washing. ((om.) In Stock Exchange parlance, the 
name given toan operation performed by a clique of 
speculators, to the following effect: A stock is on the 
list, but no demand for it exists; so, to induce the pub- 
lic to buy it, several brokers are commissioned to 
“wash the dormant stock, and they set about it in this 
manner: A offers to sell. B takes what is offered. C 
wants to buy. D sells Call he wants. This, kept up 
for some days, causes the price to rise steadily, although 
not one share of the stuck is actually sold. But the 
outsider, beheving these fictitious transactions to be 
real, goes in as a buyer himself, thinking to make a 
lucky hit“ in the stock. He seldom, however, gets 
us much for the stock as he puid, for it drops in value 
again as soon as the “washing” business is over. 
Washington Territory. A comparison of the 
following items of statistics] information, taken from 
the United States Census for the year 1870. together 
with the returns from the Census of 1850, given on 
page 2476, fully illustrate the progress made by this} 
Territory during the last decade.— Total number of 
acres of land in faring, 649.153; cash value of, farms 
under cultivation $3,978,341, exclusive of $288,551 of 
implements and machinery; amount of wages paid for 
husbandry during the year, $215,522; total value of 
farm products, $2,111,902; of orchard stuffs, $71,863; 
of market-gardens, $74,462; of lumber, &c., 819.705. In 
the same year the value of home manufs. summed up 
aggregate returns figuring at $28,890. Of live-stock on 
farms, $2,108,343. The enumeration of live-stuck was: 
horses, 11,138 ; mules and asses, 943; milch cows, 16,988; 
working oxen, 2,181; other cattle, 28,135 ; sheep, 44,0603 ; 
swine, 17,491. The out-turu of farm products gave the 
following results: 
Wheat, bhs. 217.043 
Rye, 5 4,453 
Indian corn, T 
Outs, 
Barley, 
Buckwheat, 
Pease and beans,“ 
Irish potatoes,“ 
Sweet = ed 


Ibs. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


tons, 


25.656 
1,652 
6,162 

162,713 
407,506 
17,465 
629 


Honey, 
Tobacco, 
Hops, 
Wool, 
Butter, 
Cheese, 
Wax, 
Hay, 30,233 
Wine, gls. 235 


15,790 
280,719 
425 
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of Pleasants co.; pop. 820.— A twp. of Upshur co.; pop. 
1,016. 

Washington, in Wisconsin, a twp. of Eau Claire ob.; 
pop. 527, — A twp. of La Crosse co. 

Washington Prairie, in Tezas, a prec. of Liberty 
co. 

Washingtonville, in Ohio, a village of Green twp., 
Mahoning co. 

Waste-basket, (wude .) Anurn-shaped wicker basket 
used in counting-houses, writing-rooms, &c., for the 
relegation of torn-up letters and all scraps of waste or 
spoiled paper. 

Wat'ab, iv Minnesota, a twp. of Benton co. 

Wata’xz9, in Illinois, a town of Sparta twp., Knox co.; 

. 1,205. 

Wautau’ga, in North Carolina, a twp. of Wantauga 
co. 

Watch-making. (J/orol.) The following portion 
of an article specially devoted to the watch-manufacture 
of the U. States, which recently appeared in an Amer- 
ican journal, aptly grasps the facts which concern the 
growth of this important industry. The efforts that 
have been made from time to time in Europe to combine 
the numerous branches of the watch-making business 
in single establishments were unsuccessful, and served 
only to show that the need was recognized, although the 
couditions of its fulfilment were absent. The despotism 
of the conservative spirit, the dominance of hereditary 
habits, the cheapness aud competitions of labor, — all 
combined to prevent that final pertection of the in- 
dustry which consisted in the simplitication of its mul- 
tiplied processes, It is a significant fact that this im- 
portant brauch of modern industry, though created by 
Europ au genius, and rooted in European experience, 
with boundless capital at its command, and carried on 
by communities of artisans who were trained in watch- 
craft generation after generation, should nevertheless 
be brought to its highest stage of development in this 
country. Half a century atter Europe had perfected 
the mechanism itself, the American mind perceived 
that another step remained to be taken, and that, to 

give the world the Lenefit of all that had been done 
by the constructive ingenuity of the past, the watch 
must be made by machinery. and all the hitherto sepa- 
rate branches of labor be combined in one establish- 
ment and under one direction. Itis only thirty years 
since the company was formed which built the first 
American watch-factory at Roxbury. The undertaking 
was certainly a formidable one. The various sporadic 
attempts to make watches in this country by land, 


179 
1,387 


Total number of farms in the Territory, 3,127 ; showing 
an increase of 1,797 over the last decennial returns. 
The percentage of the unimproved laud was T04 against 
77-6 in 1860. Turning to matters of finance and reve- 
nue, we find the Territory possessing a total assessed 
value of $10,642,863; of which $5,146,776 represented 
real estate, and the balance personal estate; as ugainst 
a true valuation of both real and personal estate of 
818,562,164. These figures exhibit an increase since the 
pe riot the last Census (1860) of: total assessed value, 
$a 248,128 ; true value of renl and pe al estate, $12,- 
960,6983, Total amount of taxation, Sle ; of which 
Territory assessments absorbed $73,743; county, $119,- 
294; muni ul, 810,955; increase over 1860, $106,681. 
The aggregate returns of true population give a cupi- 
tation of 37,432; of which 22,195 white, 207 colored, 
234 Chinese, and 14,796 Indian. The male citizens ar- 
rived at legal age, 7,936, Of the above capitation, 18,931 
were of American nativity, and 5,024 of foreign. 

Washington, in Arkansas, a township of Boone co.; 
pop. +4 A township of Bradley co.; pop. 655.— A 
township of Jefferson co.; pop. 231.— A township of 
Vau Buren co. 

Washington, in California, a township of Stanislaus 


Clover-seed, 


Sorghum molasses,“ 612 
Grass-seed, 


co. 

Washington, in Indiana, a village of Clay township, 
Wayne co. 

Washington, in Jowa, a twp. of Butler co.; pop. 402. 
— A twp. of Marshall co.; pop. 806.— A twp. or Polk 
co. 

Washington, in Maine, a plantation of Franklin co.; 

up. 62. 

Washington, in Missouri, a twp. of Cedar co.; pop. 
978.— A twp. of Daviess co.; pop. 810.— A twp. of De 
Kalb co.; pep. 2,029. — A twp. of Douglas co.; pop. 213. 
— A twp. of Grundy co.; pop. 1,014. — A twp. of John- 
son co.; pep. 2,992. — A twp. of Dallas co.; pop. 1,470. 
— A twp. of Mercer co.; pop. 808.— A twp. of Pettis 
co.; pop. 1,753. — A twp. of Ripley co.; pop. 680.—A 
twp. of St. Clair co.; pop. 589.— A twp. of Stone co.; 
pop. 506.— A twp. of Webster co.; pop. 1,438.— A twp. 
or Nodaway co.; pop. 1,058. 

Washington, in North Carolina, a twp. of Guilford 


co. 

Washington, in Ohio, a village of Wills township, 
Guernsey co. 

Washington, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Lancas- 
ter co. 

Washington, in South Carolina, a twp. of Edgefield 


co. 
Washington, in Tennessee, a village of Warren co.; 
pop 9H. ; 
Washington, in Texas, a prec. of Washington co.; 
op. 4,354. 
ashington, in West Virginia, a twp. of Boone co. ; 
pop. 1,015. —A twp. of Jackson co.; pop. 1449.—A twp. 
of Kanawha co.; pop. 1,065,— A twp. of Lincoln co.; 
pop. 543. — A twp. of Marshall co.; pop. 993.— A twp. 
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commencing in 1812, had all failed, and there was no 
body of disciplined workmen to start with. Besides, 
the Swiss authorities would not permit the exportation 
of such machines, models, or drawings, as were already 
in use —so that the American managers had to invent 
their own machinery, and train their own workmen. 
The factory was subsequently removed, and located on 
the banks of the Charles River, a little above the village 
of Waltham, Mass., under the title of the American 
Watch Co, Embarked in a novel and expensive enter- 
prise, the managers pursued a cautious but vigorous 
policy, and the first factory, which was even thought to 
be of great dimensions, rapidly expanded into an im- 
mense establishment, filled with machinery superin- 
tended by 700 hands, and turning out some 80,000 
watches a year — more than are produced in all Eng- 
land, and ten times as many as are made in any other 
establishment of the kind in Europe. An English 
watch-maker, in a lecture before the Horological Insti- 
tute of London, describing the results of two months’ 
close observation of the various manufactures in this 
country, remarked in reference to this American estab- 
lishment, ‘On leaving the factory, I felt that the manu- 
facture of watches on the old plan was gone.’ It was 
thus ingenuously admitted that American enterprise 
had made an Industrial epoch, and beaten Europe in 
one of her oldest and most difficult productions, In this 
there is neither accident nor mystery, but it is the re- 
sult of a great law that can be no more resisted than 
the flow of the Gulf Stream or the advance of knowledge. 
An industry which stagnated for centuries in an unde- 
veloped condition, and which had been disintegrated 
for the last hundred years, was now for the first time 
brought into an all-conuected and perfectly-organized 
system. Siugle tools, which gradually expanded into 
simple hand-machines, with which a few of the parts 
of the watch hud been produced, were here brought to- 
gether, and hundreds of new ones, at many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars cost, were created, and all in- 
terwoven, as it were, into one vast mechanical organism, 
A single steam-cugine distributes its power by means 
of driving -shafts through a whole colony of similar 
working-rooms, and the result is the production of 
Watches at the rate of one every three minutes, and 
with a uniformity and perfection which have at once 
aud forever antiquated all previous methods of the 
production. Among the most important of the Amer- 
ican watch establishments may be named,— besides 
that at Waltham: — The Howard Co, at Roxbury. The 
National at Elgin, Ills. The United States at Marion, 
N. J., that at Springfield, IIIs., and the New York at 
Springfield, Mass. Orders for American watches are 
coming in from South America and other foreign 
countries, and it will not be long before the United 
States will be exporting watches to Europe, if it has not 
already commenced, 

Water. Prof. Tyndall having arrived at the practical 
conclusion that water, chemically and physically pure, 
is best adapted for the use of man, he concludes from it 
that it is therefore desirable to take whatever means 
may be necessary in order to obtain such water, or the 
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nearest possible approximation to it. The proposition 
itself is, however, not proved. Mankind (if we except 
philosophers), and Nature herself, do not commonly 
deal with chemically pure substauces. Chemically pure 
air—air that is without a trace of ammonia, carbonic 
acid, or water, is nut to be found; and the one thing 
certain about it is, that if it were we could not live in 
it. The writer remembers once tu have heard a very 
distinguished chemist recommending the use of aerated 
bread, on the ground that it must be more wholesome 
than other bread, because it consisted of pure tlour aud 
water and excluded yeast, which he appeared to look 
upon as a vehicle for organic matter of uncertain com- 
position, It did not seem to vecur to him that all man- 
kind bad been eating fermented bread for some thou- 
sands of years, that there was absolutely no ground for 
Supposing that it did them auy harm, aud not even any 
proof that it was nut better suited to their constitu- 
tions than the new bread which he recommended. Simi- 
larly in regard tu water itself, pure water is never found 
in nature; and observation of the habits of the whole 
animal creation, including man himself, teuds to show 
us that pure water is not necessary, nor even demon- 
strably desirable, The votaries of strict science seem 
sometimes to lose sight of the correlation which subsists 
between the inorganic and organic worlds; to forget 
that man, like other animals, is suited to his dwelling- 
place; and to think, consequently, that he must submit 
the world to a series of severe chemical operations be- 
fore it is fit for him to live iu. The fact is that chemis- 
try and physics, vast as are their recent achievements, 
are not yet ina position to deal with the delicate and 
complicated problems which biology presents to us; 
and auy attempt to apply them to that purpose tends 
to delay rather than hasten the time when we may 
hope that they will be so. Empiricism must reign for 
some time yet in sanitary and other practical matters; 
and to attempt to dethrone it prematurely by a violent 
assault, will not advance by a single day the time at 
which scientific Knowledge is destined tu succeed it. 
As regards the present subject, every sunbeam which 
enters a darkened room shows us how thick with solid 
impurities is the air we breathe, yet we do not on that 
account fear to breathe it. Prof. Tyndall has now shown 
us that the same thing happens in the case of water, 
but this need not necessarily make us afraid to drink it. 
Not all foreign matters, nor even all foreign organic 
matters, are of necessity unwholesome, What we really 
know now is exactly what we knew before, viz.: that 
it is the defilements arising from himself which are 
really dangerous, and that we should do better to em- 
ploy our energies in keeping these completely away 


from our natural sources of supply than in looking out 
for new ones.—-Mucimum Density of Huter. A remark- 
able exception to the general law of the expansion of 
Matter by heat is presented in the case of water when 
near the freezing-point. If we fill a thermometer tube 
with water, and place it side by side with a mercurial 
thermometer in a freezing mixture, we notice that the 
Water (say at 60° F.) continues to contract until it reaches 
a temperature of 39:22 F. (49 C.); asthe cooling continues 
it expands, and at 35:2 possesses sensibly the same 


volume as it did at 40:29; the liquid expands until it 
reaches the freezing-point, and at the moment of its 
conversion into ice a considerable expansion takes 
place. At 39:22 F. or 4° C. water therefore possesses 
its maximum density — that is to say, a vessel of a given 
capacity, say l cubic inch, will hold more water at this 
temperature than at any other, If the water be either 
cooled or heated when at this temperature it expands, 
and occupies greater bulk, and hence possesses less den- 
sity. Supposing the water at 332 F., and that it is 
heated, we now obtain the curious anomaly of contrac- 
tion produced by heat, and this will continue till it 
reaches 32:22, when it will expand, and go on expand- 
ing till it attains 212° F., when it will become steam. 
Numerous experiments have been made with a view of 
determining the precise temperature at which water 
possesses its maximum density, According to Miluke 
und Stampfer it is 38:59 F., while Blaydun makes it 399, 
aud Hope and Rumford 40°, M. Despretz examined the 
question with extreme care, and fixed the temperature 
at 39979 C., or 3219462 F. The temperature which is 
now universally accepted is 4° C., or 3920 F. As water 
expands when cooled below 39:22 F., and also expands 
in freezing, it follows that ice is lighter than ice-cold 
water. M. Brunuer has determined the density of ice, 
and finds it to be 092013 at —19° (—2-2° F.), and 091800 
at O C., from which he deduces 0-0U0122 as the co-efti- 
cieut of cubical expansion of ice for 19 C. In virtue 
of its diminished specific gravity, ice floats upon ice- 
cold water, aud masses of water — inland seus, lakes, 
rivers, &c.—can never be frozeu into one mass of 
ice, as would be the case if ice, like other solids, were 
heavier than an equal bulk of the liquid which pro- 
duces it As it is, the surface of water freezes} 
first, and protects the water beneath it and the fish, 
within it. Let us imagine a like at a temperature of 
40° F. in an atmosphere of 309 F.; the surtace is chilled 
to 30,2%, and the water at this temperature sinks at 
once to the bottum, while the warmer water rises and 
is chilled in its turn, until the whole mass of water 
has the sume temperature. Aa the cooling continues, 
the water reduced below 3920 floats on the surface and 
a layer uf it is frozen. If ice were heavier than ice-cold 
water, lakes would freeze from below upwards, and 
become one mass of ice, by which means all fish and 
other living things within them would be destroyed.“ 


Moment of freezing. Now, the force of this expansion) 
is enormous. Lf a small quantity of water is securely | 
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enclosed in an iron bottle with sides an inch thick, and 


is then frozen, the bottle is broken. To the same cause | 


the bursting of water-pipes during a sharp frost is to be 
traced, The pipes are full of water at the time of the 
frost, and are broken when the water expands in be- 
coming ice. When the thaw commences the core of 
ice melts out of the pipes, and allows the escape of 
water through the fissures; so that, although the pipes 
are broken during the frost, we only become aware of 
the fact when the thaw takes place, For the same 
reason, porous stones are cracked, aud masses of fissured 
rocks are loosened and disintegrated during a hard 
frost. 

Waterage, (waw'tiir-dj.) (mm.) In the English car- 
ryiug-trade, the name given to the charge made on 
goods transported by caual or other water-communica- 
tion. 

Wa'terbury, in Connecticut, a twp. of New Haven co.; 
pop. 13,106. 

Wateree’, in South Carolina, a twp. of Kershaw co.; 

op. 3,057. 

atered Silk, (waw'tird-) (Manuf.) Silk stuff for 
women's dresses to the surface of which an appearance 
asof ripples of light has been imparted, by passing the 
fabric while in a dampish condition in folds luid diago- 
nally or trausversely one upon the other, and subject- 
ing them to the pressure of revolving cylinders. 

Wa'ter-gas. (Chrm.) Water heated to that critical 
point when it is neither a true liquid nor a true gas. 

Wa'ter-glass. (Manuf) Asoluble solution of soda or 
of potash prepared by boiling silica, under great pres- 
sure, with a canstic alkali. It is used in dyeing, making 
artificial stone, for fire-proofing textile fabrics, and by 
wall painters. 

Water-hog Skins. (Cm.) A species of peltry ob- 
tained from the so-called water-hog, a rodent animal of 
the beaver tribe, found on the banks of inland waters 
in the Argentine Republic aud other parts of South 
America. 

Watering, (uaw'tiir-ing.) (Com.) In Stock Exchange 
transactions, the operation of suddenly increasing the 
capital stock of a company; it is a process very inimi- 
cal to holders of the stuck previously in the market. 

Waterloo’, in Alubuma, a twp. of Lauderdale co.; pop. 
1,186. 

Waterloo, in Ohio, a village of Madison twp., Fayette 
co, 

Waterloo, in Oregon, a prec. of Linn co. 

Water-poa, (-po'uh.) (Agric) A species of grass cul- 
tivated for fodder, and much esteemed for its nutritive 
properties. 

Waterproof Cloth. (Manuf.j) The name given to 
any fabric made impervious to the action of water by 
being coated on its exterior surface with a preparation 
of India-rubber, or by some other gelatinous substance, 
— In the dry-goods trade, the term is applied also to a 
stout, closely-woven worsted or cotton stuff used for 
women’s cloaks and the like. 

Water’s, (wuw'tirs,) in Georgia, a dist. of Jasper co.; 

op. 197. 
nierson’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hawkins co.; 
op. 855. 
atertight Compartments on ships, as the 
name imports, are tight compartments, of recent years 
introduced upon the better class of steamers and ships, 
as a safe precaution in caso of accident. The water en- 
tering one of these compartments is by this means 
kept within bounds and not allowed to communicate to 
the entire vessel. 


|Wa'tertown, in Michigan, a twp. of Sanilac co. 


Water-twist. (Manuf.) A kind of cotton-twist ex- 
tensively manufactured in England for the East India 
and China markets. 

Watkins, in Missouri, a twp. of Dent co. ; 

Watkins, in New York, a vill. of Dix twp., and cap. 
of Schuyler co. pop. (1880) 2,716. 

Watkins Glen, a remarkably wild and picturesque 
spot, suid to be equalled in grandeur by but few places 
in this country; is situated near Watkins villuge, at the 
head of Seneca Lake, New York, 22 m, N. of Elmira. 
Although open to visitors but a few years, many thou- 
sand tourists annually visit its really wonderful scenery. 

Watonwan, -T ,n.) in Minnesota, a S. county, 
drained by the Perch River. Surfuce nearly level; area, 
432 sq. m. 

Wato’pa, in Minnesota, a twp. of Wabashaw co.; pop. 
460. P 

Wat son, in Illinois, a twp. of Effingham co, 

Watson, in Missouri, a vill. of Nishnabotona twp., At- 
chison co. 

Watson, in Tennesser, a dist. of Monroe co. 

Watson’s, in Kentucky, a prec. of McCracken co.; pop. 
1,257. 

Watson’s, in Tennesse, a dist. of Carroll co. 

Watt's, in Mississippi, a township of Covington co.; 
pop. 960. 

Watt’s Creek, in Kentucky, a precinct of Whitley 


co. 
Waukesha, in Wisconsin, a township and village of 
Waukesha co. 
Waverly, in Minnesota, a twp. of Martin co, 
Waverly, in Missouri, a twp. of Lincoln co. 
Waverly, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Luzerne co.; 


p- 3 
Waverly, in Virginia, a twp. of Sussex co. 
Waverly Hill, in Georgia, a district of Harris co.; 
op. 877. 
yaxahach’ie, in Texas, a prec. of Ellis co. 
We have mentioned above that water expands at the Wax haw, in South Carolina, a twp. of Lancaster co.; Wel'born, in Arkansas, a twp. of Conway co.; pop. 


pop. 900. 
Way land, in Missouri, a twp. of Chariton co. 
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'Wayland’s Springs, in Tennessee, a district of 
Lawrence co. = 

Wax Flowers. ( flàu”ürz.) (Fine Arte.) Flowers formed 
of wax in imitation of nature, and colored accordingly. 

Wayles’burg, in Indiana, a village of Wayne town- 
ship, Bartholomew co. 

Way mansville, in Indiana, a village of Jackson 
towuship, Bartholomew co. 

Way ne, (win,) in Michigan, a village of Nankin twp., 
Wayne co, 

| Wayne, in Missouri, a twp. of Bollinger co. 

| Way ne, in Nebraska, a N. co., cap. Taffe. 

Wayne, in Ohio, a twp. of Columbiana co.; pop. 766. 
—A twp. of Wayne co. 

Waynes burg, in Kentucky, a prec. of Lincoln co.; 
pp. 823. 

Ways, in Georgia, a district of Thomas co. 

Weaksfish, n. (Zo) See Screntnz, above. 

Wear's Cove, in Tennessee, a district of Sevier co.; 


683. 

Weatherly, (hwéth'iir-le,) in Pennsylvania, a borough 
of Carbon co. 

Westh'erssdëld, in Ohio, a twp. of Trumbull co.; 
pop. 5,184. 

Webh, in Missouri, a twp. of Reynolds co. 

Web’berville, in Teras, a vill. of Travis co: 

Webb's, in Georgia, a dist. of Crawford co.; pop. 627. 

Webbs burgh, in Georgia, a district of Elbert co.; 

op. 1,000. 
ebb’s Mill, in Tennessee, a district of Cumberland 
co. 

Weber, Witnetm EDUARD, (va‘ber,) a German natural 
philosopher, B. at Wittenberg, 1804, began his scientific 
studies at an early age, and published his well-known 
work on The Theory of Waves in 1825. He has experi- 
mented in the science of acoustics, though he is best 
known by his researches, made in concert with Prof. 
Gauss, in terrestrial magnetism. In 1837, for having pro 
tested against the violation of the constitution, he was 
dismissed from a professorship he held in Göttingen, but 
to which he was restored in 1849, after having, during 
the four years previous, filled the chair of Physics at the 
University of Leipzig. W. has contributed a number 
of important articles to the scientific journals of Ger- 
many, and is, besides, the author of several published 
works, Ernst HEINRICH, his brother, a physiologist, B. 
1795; p. 1878; his principal work, De Aure et Audite 
Hominis et Animalium (1520). EDUARD FRIEDRICH, an- 
other brother, also a distinguished pysiologist, B. 1806; 
D. 1871; author of several important scientific treatises. 

Web’ster, in Alabama, a twp. of Fayette co. 

Webster, in Muine, a plantation of Penobscot co. 

Webster, in Michigan, a twp. of Houghton co. 

Webster, in Ohio, a vill. of Bloom twp., Scivto co. 

Webster, in West Virginia, a twp. of Marshall co. 

Wed ington, iu Georgia, a dist. of Paulding co. 

Wedow wee. (wed-o-wwe in Alabama, a twp. and vill. 
of Randolph co. 

Weed, TuuRLow, (wéd,) an American journalist and 
political manager, B. in Greene co., N. Y., 1797. In 1830 
he became editor of the Albauy Evening Journal,” 
and as such exercised great influence among the Whi 
or Republican party, becoming the most skilful an 
powerful “ wire-puller” of his day. Towards the close 
of the Civil War, he proved recalcitrant to the party he 
had so long been associated with, and supported the Re- 
construction policy of Pres. Johnson, 1866-7. D. 1882. 

Wegatchie, in New York, a vill. of Rossie twp., St. 
Lawrence co. 

Weichsel Wood, (vik’stl-.) (Bot) A species of 
wood used in the manufacture of pipe-stems, brought 
from the banks of the river Weichsel, Germany. 

Weigher, (wa'ir.) (Pol. Econ.) A 8 howe of- 
ficer charged with the duty of weighing all foreign 
goods and commodities of a dutiable class at the time 
of their being unshipped after arrival. 

Weil, Gustav, (vi/,) a German orientalist and historian, 
B., of Jewish descent, at Salzburg, in 1808, early di- 
rected his attention to philological studies, and, after 
undergoing a course of instruction in Paris, he set out 
for the East. where he for five years resided at Cairo, 
during which time he mastered the Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish languages, and taught in the public 
schools. On his return to Germany he was appointed, 
in 1845, Professor of Oriental Languages in Heidelberg 
University. W. has published many important works 
on the poetry of the Arabs, on the Koran, on the Bib- 
lical Legends of the Mussulmans, &c., all distinguished 
by ingenious criticisms, and an exact knowledge of 
Oriental sources; among them may be mentioned a 
new German translation of The Thousand and One 
Nights (1837-41); a Life of Mohammed (1343); a y 
of the Caliphs (1846-51); and a History of the 
man Peoples, from Mohammed to Selim (1866). 

Weill, ALEXANDRE, (vil,) a French author and journal- 
ist, u. in Alsace, 1813, of a Jewish family, after proso- 
cuting hiseducational studies in Germany for ten years, 
returned to France in 1838, and devoted himself to a 
literary and journalistic career. He first brought him- 
self prominently before the public as director of that 
depurtment of La Presse newspaper devoted to the dis- 
cussion of foreign politics, and in March, 1848, the first 
of his letters against the circulars of Ledru-Rollin 
caused a great sensation. W. is author of the work 
République et Monarchie (1848), which reached a 6th 
edition, and of several successful novels. 

Weissenburg, (vis'sen-lboorg,) in Pennsylvania, a 
twp. of Lehigh co. 


1,275. 
Welch’es, in N. Carolina, a twp. of Macon co. 
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Weld, or Wold. (Dycing.) A name of the Dyer's; Welles, GIDEON, (welz,) an American statesman, n. in] West Fork, in Jowa, a twp. of Monona co. 

Weed, See Isa, in the body of this work. Conn., 1802, at one time editor of the Hartford Times West Fork of Big by, in Tennessee, a dist. of Lewis 
Wel don, in Michigan, a twp. of Benzie co. and a member of the Legislature; from March, 1861, te co. N 
Well. a. A very ingenious system of raising a small] March, 1869, filled the post of Secretary of the Navy |West Fork of Toy, in North Carolina, a twp. of 


supply of water to the surface of the soil in a very 
short space of time by the application of a limited 
amount of manual power, was invented in America, in 
about 1861, by Mr. Norton. The apparatus comprises 
three parts —a tube or well, a rammer or monkey, and 
a pump. In the accompanying figure, 1 shows the 
several parts, and 2 the state when driven into the 
und. The tube, A A, consists of an iron pipe about 

1⁄4 inch diameter, made in pieces of convenient length, 
which can be screwed together end to end. The pipe 
terminates at the lower end with a solid tempered steel 
point, and is perforated for about 16 inches from the 
end with small lateral apertures. The pipe is driven a 
short way into the ground, just sufficient to keep it up- 
right without falling, and is temporarily kept in that 
position by hand. A strong iron clamp, D D, is fixed 
to the tube by clamping-screws at a short distance 
above the ground; and another clamp, B B, is similarly 
fixed higher up. Two pulleys are supported by the 
upper clamp. The rammer or monkey, C C, consists of 
56 Lb. iron weight, which slides up and down the tube, 
encircling it like a ring or belt. The rammer, being 


raised by two men, Ís allowed to fall with its full 
weight on the lower clamp; thus giving a series of 
blows which drive the tube into the ground. When 
the lower clamp becomes level with the surface of the 
ground, it is raised up the tube; as is likewise the 
other clamp, which supports the two pulleys. Succes- 
sive lengths of tube and successive shiftings of the 
clamps afford the means of enabling the perforated end 
of the tube to reach soil whence water can be obtained. 
When the symptoms appear of water having been 
reached, at C O. a small suction-pump, shown at the top 
of the figure, is applied, and the water pumped. It is 
only when water is expected to be reached at a moder- 
ate distance below the surface that this apparatus is 
available, as it is not powerful enough for great depths, 
nor is the bore of the tube sufficient for a large influx 
of water; but the required condition being found to 
exist, the apparatus saves a large amount of ordinary 
boring. As the water is pum up, the loose sand and 
gravel disappear from the point of the tube, allowing 
the formation of a small pool or well B B; while small 
pebbles which collect around the perforations act as a 
sort of filter. The tube can be extracted from the 
ground by forcing the rammer upwards against the up- 
per clamp. A well 15 feet deep was made in one hour 
n the Botanical Garden at Manchester, and excellent 
water reached. Another was sunk in the grounds of 
8t. Cloud, near Paris, in half an hour, and pumped up 
water at the rate of 20 litres (18 quarts) per minute. 
The inventor accompanied the American Federal army. 
and enabled the troops frequently to obtain water by 
the aid of these pumps. On one occasion, to try the 
capability of the tube, he sank one to the depth of 150 
feet. at Ithaca, N. Y. 

Well born, in Florida, a prec, of Suwanee county. 
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W. published, in 1875, an elaborate paper to prove that 


Madison co. 


the capture of New Orleans was effected by the navy] West Gallat‘in, in Montana Territory, a twp. of Gal- 


under Furragnt. and not by the army. He also wrote 


latin co. 


several articles for the Galaxy, upon the conduct of the West Grove, in Iowa, a village of Fox River twp., 


war, the last appearing in 1877. D. Feb. 1878. 

Wel lington, in Nevada, a twp. of Esmeralda co. 

Wells, in Jowa,a twp. of Appanovse co.; in Mich, a 
twp. of Tuscola co.; in Tenn., a dist. of Williamson co. 

Wells’burg., in N. J., a vill. of Chemung co. 

Welton, in Jowa, a tw). of Clinton co. 

Welt Shoulders, (shdl’diirz,) among leather-sellers, 
the name given to those sorts of curried leather of which 
the welts of boots and shoes are made. 

Wends, (véndz,)n. pl. [From the same root as to wend, 
to wander, and signifying the wandering or roving 
border tribes.) (Hist) The name given by the Ger- 
mans to a Dranch of the Slaves which, as early as the 
6th cent., occupied the north and east of Germany from 
the Elbe along the coast of the Baltic to the Vistula, and 
as far south as Bohemia, They were divided into sev- 
eral tribes, which were snccessively subdued by the 
Germans, and either extirpated or gradually German- 
ized and absorbed, although remnants of them arestill 
here and there to be found. — In a narrower sense, the 
name of Wends is given to those remnants of the Slavic 
population of Lusatia who still speak the Wendic 
tongue, and preserve their peculiar manners and cus- 
toms. They number about 150,000. A collection of 
Wendic songs was published by Haupt and Smaler (2 
vols., Grimma, 1843-1844). The Wends, like the other 
subject Slavic tribes, were, in early times, cruelly op- 

ressed by their German masters ; in recent times, their 
ot has been more tolerable. 

W t Mn. in Alabama, a twp. of Coosa co. 

Werder, Avoust vox, (rer der,) a Prussian general, B. 
1808, entered the urmy in 1825, and in 1842-3, with the 
permission of his government, served as an engineer 
officer with the Russian army in the Caucasus. After 
ager through the intermediate grades, he became, 

1866, Lieutenant-generul, in which latter capacity he 
participated in the campaign in Bohemia in the army 
of Prince Frederick Charles, He highly distinguished 
himself in the battles of Gitschin and Königsgräta; 
and, on the outbreak of the Franco-German War, in 
1870, he was attached to the superior command of the 
Third Army Corps of the Crown Prince of Prussia, and 
did good service before Strasburg, and also in the bat- 
tles near Belfort. 

Wesley Chapel, (werle-,) in Tennessee, a district of 
Lincoln co. 

Wes'sen, in Mississippi, a vill. of Copiah co. 

West, in Minois, a township of Effingham co. 

—A township of Mclean co. 

West, in Joa, a township of Montgomery co. 

West, in Louisiana, a twp. of Rapides parish. 

West, iu Tennessee, a district of Grainger co. 

—A district of Lawrence co. 

mest Alexan'dria, iu Ohu, a village of Irvin twp., 

Preble co. 


Went Bath; in Maine, a township of Sagadahoc co.; 
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Wen Bear River, in California, a township of 
Yuba co, 

West Bend, in Jowa, a twp. of Palo Alto co. 

West Bend, in Kentucky, a prec. of Powell co. 

West brooks, in North Carolina, a township of Samp- 
son co. 

West'burg, in Iowa, a twp. of Buchanan co. 

West Cheha/'lem, in Oregon, a precinct of Yam Hill 


co. 

West’chester, in Ohio, a village of Perry township, 
Tuscarawas co. ; pop. 198.— A village of Union town- 
ship, Butler co. 

Westcott, Brooxg Foss, (1és’kiit,) an English biblical 
critic and historian, B. at Birmingham, 1825, after gain- 
ing distinguished honors at Cambridge University, en- 
tered holy orders, and in 1870 was elected Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge. His works comprise 
Elements of Gospel Harmony (1851); The History of the 
Canon of the New Testament (1855); The History of the 
English Bible (1869), &c. 

West Covington, in Kentucky, a precinct of Ken- 
ton co, 

West Depere’, in Wisconsin, a village of Brown 
county. 

West Donegal, (dtin’e-gawl,) in Pennsylvania, a twp. 
of Lancaster co. 

West Eau Claire, (old,) in Wisconsin, a town- 
ship of Eau Claire co. 

Keer Elk’ton, in Ohio, a village of Gratis township, 

reble co. 

Westergaard, Niers Lupvia, (včs'těr-gahrd,) a Danish 
orientalist, B. at Copenhagen in 1815, after studying at 
Bonn, Paris, London, and Oxford, passed some years in 
India, engaged in philological researches, and on his 
return in 1845, was appointed Professor of Oriental 
Languages in Copenhagen University. His principal 
works ure: Radices Sunskritæ (1841), and a critical edi- 
tion of the Zendavesta (1852-3). He has endeavored to 
decipher the Persepolitau cuneiform iuscriptious, of 
which he obtained exact copies in 1844. D 1878. 

Western. iu Georgi, a vill. of Webster co. 

Westfield, in Mum, a plantation of Aroostook 
county. 

Westfield, in Minnesota, a twp. of Dodge co, 

Westfield, in N. Carolina, a twp. of Surry co. 

West Fork, in Jowa, a twp. of Franklin co. 
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Davis co, 

West Hampton. in New York, a vill. of Southamp- 
ton twp., Suffolk co. 

West In’dian, in Maine, a plantation of Penobscot 


co. 

West In dia Tea. (Bot.) The leaves of the plant 
Goat-weed (Capraria bi, ),a native of Central America, 
in the countries of which it is infused after the manner 
of tea and drank as a beverage. 

West Lib’erty, in Tezas, a prec. and vill. of Liberty 


co. 

West Liberty, in West Virginia, a village of Liberty 
twp., Ohio co. 

West Middlesex, in Pennsylvania, a borough of 
Mercer co. 

Westminster Abbey. This magnificent and ven- 
erable historic pile of London, Eng., stands on the site 
of a Saxon church built in the 7th century, and is sup- 
posed to have received its name of West Minster by way 
of contradistinction to the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul's, originally styled the Aust Minster — minster 
being old Saxon for a church attached to a monastery. 
The present structure dates originally from the time of 
Edward the Confessor, 1055-1065, but of this epoch, the 
Pyx House, a low chamber, 110 feet Jong by 30 feet 
wide, vaulted and divided by a central range of eight 
plain pillars with simple capitals, is nearly all that re- 
mains. The greater part of the Abbey as it now stands 
was built in the reign of Henry HI. In 1220 that 
monarch erected a chapel dedicated to the Virgin, and 
in 1225 he demolished the old abbey of the Confessor, 
and erected the existing choir and transepts, together 
with the Chapel of King Edward the Confessor. The 
rest of the building arrived at completion under the 
abbots, the western parts of the nave und aisles hav- 
ing been erected between 1340 and 1483. The west 
front and its great window were constructed by Richard 
III. and Henry VII. The latter king caused the chapel 
erected by Henry III. to be taken down, in order to re- 
place it k: the superb chapel known as Henry the 
Seventh’s. The only later additions to the present pile 
huve been the two towers at the north end, the work 
of Sir Christopher Wren. The entire building is of 
cruciform shape, with an extreme length, including 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, of 511 ft.; its width across the 
transepts is 203 ft. The width of the nave and aisles is 
79 ft.; of the choir, 38 ft.; and of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, 70 ft. The altitude of the roof is 102 ft., a height 
seldom found in English churches. Owing to the im- 
mediate vicinage of St. Margaret's Church, the east 
front of the Abbey and its finest, is not exhibited to 
the fullest advantage, neither is the noble western 
front. It is in the interior that the mind of the be- 
holder becomes impressed with an almost boundless ad- 
miration. The harmony of its architectural propor- 
tions, the lofty and long-drawn aisles with their sub- 
dued light and ghostly silence, the superb stained 
windows —all combine to impress one with unusual 
feelings of veneration and soleminity- The Abbey is 
crowded with tombs and historic monuments. Besides 
being the last resting - place of the monarchs of the 
Tudor, Stuart, and early Georgian lines, it contains the 
mausoleums of many of the greatest among English 
statesmen, warriors, philusophers, poets, artists. To be 
interred in Westminster Abbey has become the con- 
summation of a life of honor. At the end of the south 
transept is Poet's Corner, the necropolis of some of the 
highest names in English literature. Here are the 
tombs or cenotaphs of Chaucer, Beaumont, Ben Jonson, 
Shakspeare, Drayton, Cowley, Milton, Dryden, Addison, 
Prior, Gray, Thomson, Gay, Goldsmith, Dickens, Macau- 
lay, Buluer-Lytton. In the north transept are the 
monuments of Pitt, Fox, Chuthum, Canning, Wilber- 
force, Palmerston. Elsewhere are those erected to the 
memory of England's great engineers — Watt, Telford, 
Stephenson, Brunel, Ac Edward the Conſessor's Chapel, 
at the eust end of the choir, contains a shrine erected by 
Henry III., and the altar-tombs of Henry III., Edward 
I., Edward III., and Henry V. The canopy over that 
of the third Edward is esteemed one of the finest ex- 
amples of wood-carving extant, and, indeed, is equal to 
anything produced by medieval art. Near the altar- 
piece of the choir, are placed the two coronation chairs 
used by the English sovereigns, That of the king en- 
closes the famous Stone of Destiny, on which the Boot- 
tish monarchs were crowned for many generations. 
The other is the queen-consort’s chair, first employed 
at the coronation of Mary, wife of William IL., and 
with him, co-sovereign of the realm. Attached to the 
Abbey are the Cloisters, the Chapter-house, and the 
building known as the famous Westminster School, 
formerly used as the monks’ dormitory in the old 
monastic times. The best nnd most interesting account 
of the 10 of this article is that given by Dr. Stanley, 
the late Dean of Westminster, entitled Historical Me- 
morials of Westminster Abbey Published in 1867, this 
work passed into a third edition in 1809. 

West Monroe’, in New Fork, a township of Oswego 
county, 

West Mountain Valley, in Colorado, a dist. ef 
Fremont co, 

wet Nich’olasville, in Kentucky, a prec. of Jessa 
mine co. 
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West Vien nn, in Vao York, a vill. of Vienna twp., 
Oneida co, 

Weston. in Oregon, a prec of Umatilla co, 

Weston, in Teras, a vill of Collin co. 

Weston Utuh Territory, a prec. of Cache co. 

Weston, in Wisconsin, n twp. ot Clark co.—A twp. of 
Dunn co, 

West Point, the seat of the U. States Military Acad- 
emy. (See p. 2491.) Pleasantly situated on the W. 
bank of the Hudson, comparatively isolated from the 
surrounding country, and favorably situated for retire- 
ment and study, associated with some of the most stir- 
ring events of our national history, W. P. may well be 
the place consecrated to training the youth of the nation 
for the military service of their country. The govern- 
ment tract of landat W. P.containsabt 2100acres, most 
of which was purchased in 1790, and the remainder in 
1824. Jurisdiction was ceded by New York to the U. 
States over a part of the tract in 1826, and over the re- 
mainder in 1575. There area number of buildings well 
adapted to the purpose of the institution. There isa 
stone building of the Gothic architecture containing 
the philosophical and astrouomical rooms and the 
library, 150 feet long and 60 feet wide, 2 stories high, 
with 3 towers. The library-room, which is ornamented 
by paintings and by architectural designs, contains an 
appropriate library of abt. 20,000 volumes. The philo- 
sophical room is furnished with a fine apparatus, and 
the astronomical part has an observatory covered by a 
dome in the central tower,weighing 4 tons, and revolving 
on 4cannon-balls, The academy isa fine building, 275 
feet long by 75 feet wide, and 3 stories high, containing 
a riding hall, a number of recitation rooms, various 
offices, and the engineering room, furnished with beau- 
tiful models of fortifications and civil engineering, as 
well as of architecture, &c. There are inthe building 
two spacious galleries for paintings and sculpture. In 
the basement is a chemical laboratory. The hospital is 
astone edifice near the bank of the Hudson, commanding 
a fine prospect, and admirably fitted up. There are also 
a mess hall and two barracks for the accommodation of 
the cadets. By act of June 12, 1858, the local rank of 
colonel was conferred upon the superintendent of the 
academy. Cadets are admitted between the nges of 17 
and 21 years, The authorized number is determined by 
the law that each congressional district and territory 
are respectively entitled to have one cadet at the acad- 
emy, and 10 are also appointed yearly at large. The ap- 
pointments at large are confirmed by the President; the 
Others by the Secretary of War on the nomination of 
the representative or delegate in Congress. To secure 
admission, candidates must be well versed in arithmetic, 
reading and writing, including orthogriphy, and must 
have a knowledge of the elements of English grammar 
and descriptive geography. The pay of a cadet is $500 
a year and che ration, against which are charged his 
board, clothes, books, stationery, and other items of 
expense, The course of instruction occupies 4 years 
The academic duties Legin on Sept. 1, and continue till 
abt. June 20. From this time until the last day in Au- 
gust, the cadets live in tents, aud devote their time to 
military duties, riding, sword exercise, pyrotechny, &c. 
On graduating, the cadet is commissioned in the engi- 
neers, ordnance, artillery, infantry, or cavalry, according 
to the duties he may be judged competent to perform. 

West Point, in Kentucky, a prec. and vill, of Hardin 
county. 

West Point, in Kentucky, a prec. of Oldham co. 

West Point, in Nebraska, a vill of Cuming co. 

West Point, in Nevada, a villuge of Riv Virgin twp., 
Lincoln co. 

West Point, in Tenwssee, a dist. of Lawrence co, 

West Point, in Ulah Territory, a prec. of Rio Virgin 
county. 

West'port. in Minnesota, a twp. of Pope co. 

West Midg way, in Ohia, a village of Roke's Creek, 
Logan co. 

West Sa’lem, in Ohio, a vill. of Congress twp., Wayne 
county. 

West Shenan’go, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Craw- 
ford co. 

West Turin’, in New Fork, a twp. of Lewis co. 

West Unity, in Okio, a vill. of Brady twp., Williams 
county, 

West’ ville City, in Indiana, a town of New Durham 
twp., La Porte co, 

Westwood, Joux, (%. an English entomolo- 
gist, u. ut Sheffield, 1805, became Professor of Zoblogy 
at Oxford University, and in 1860 succeeded the illus- 
trious Humboldt as a Corresponding Member of the 
Entomological Society of Paris. He has published an 
Introduction to the Modern Classification of Insects; the 
Entomologis’s Tete, (1835); Arcana Entomologica, 
and Palwographia Sacra Pictoria (1845); the Cabinet of 
Oriental Extomolagy (1848), &c. 

West Zaneville, in Ohio, a vill. of Falls twp., Mus- 
kingum co. 
Wet Dock. 

work. 

Weth’ersfield, in DnD, a twp. of Henry co. 

Wetmore, in Prnsylrania. a twp. of McKean co. 

Wet Salted Hides, (-sawit'id-.) (Com.) Hidos 
packed in brine for export, as distinguished from dry 
salted hides. 

Wex’for 

Whale-oil, mål) 
the Encyclopedia, 

Wha'leysville, in Maryland, a vill. of Berlin dist., 
Worcester co. 

Wnarp. rh.) 
Saxb, q. v. 


(Naut.) See Dock, in the body of the 


1 Michigan, a twp, of Wexford co. 
(Chem.) See Orn, in the body of 


(Geol.) Another name for TRENT 
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Wharton, Tuomas, Makdris or, (hwér’tiin,) an Eng- 
lish statesman, B. 1645, became Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 1708, and Lord Privy Seal in 1714. He was author 
of the famous ballad of Lillibullero, which popularized 
the Revolution of 1685 among the lower classes. He 
was the ablest parliamentary debater, and most con- 
summate political intriguer of his time. D. 1715.— His 
famous son, PHILIP, first DUKE oF W., u. 1698, after a 
career of unsurpassed extravagance and libertinism, 
joined the Jacobites, and for serving in the Spanish 
army at the siege of Gibraltar in 1727 suffered attuinder. 
D. at Tarragona, 1731. 

Wharton's Creek, in Arkansas, a twp. of Madison 


co. 

Whatcom, (hwd/kiim,) in Washington Territory, a N. 
W. co., bordering on British Columbia; area, abt. 3,000 
sq. m. It is bounded on the W. by the Gulf of Georgia, 
and intersected by the Skagit River. The surface is 
diversified by valleys and mountains of the Cascade 
Range, including Mount Baker, which has an altitude 
of 10,700 feet. The county contains extensive forests 
of good timber. Cap. Whatcom.—A prec. of Whatcom 
county. 

Wheat field, in Indiana, a twp. of Jasper co. 

Wheat'land, in Iowa, a vill. of Clinton co 

Wheatland, in Michigan, a township of Mecosta 
county. ` 

Wheatland, in Missouri, a vill. of Montgomery twp., 
Hickory co, 

Wheatley, in Kentuc’y, a precinct of Breckenridge 
county 

Wheaton, in Indiana, a village of Wayne twp., Tippe- 
canoe co, 

Wnent's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hickman co. 

Wheatstone, Sin Curves, (hweet’stiin,) an eminent 
English natural philosopher, B. at Gloucester, in 1802, 
is regarded in England as the scientific inventor of the 
electric telegraph, although in the U. States the late 
Prof. Morse is accounted its prior discoverer. As Pro- 
lessor of Experimental Philosophy in King’s College, 
London, Sir Charles made several discoveries of the 
highest importance with respect to telegraphy. Among 
these were his well-known determination of the velo- 
city of electricity when passing through a metal wire; 
his experiments, in which the deflection of magnetic 
needles, the decomposition of water, and other voltaic 
aud magneto-electric effects, were produced through 
greater lengths of wire than had ever before been ex- 
perimented upon; and bis original method of convert- 
ing afew wires into a considerable number of circuits, 80 
that they might transmit the greatest number of signals 
which can be transmitted by a given number of wires. 
by the deflection of magnetic necdles. He is also the 
inventor of the stereoscope, and has devised an appara- 
tus for conveying instructions to the engineers and 
steersmen on board large steamships. In 1868, Sir 
Charles received the Copley Medal of the Royal Society 
for his researches in acoustics, optics, electricity, and 
magnetism. D. Oct. 20, 1874. 

Wheeler, WILLIAM ALMON, Vice-President of the U S., 
u. June 30,1819, in Malone. N. Y. His family came from 
Vermont. His father was a lawyer. and died when W. 
was but 8 years old. Entered the Univers, of Vermont 
at the age of 19; after two years, commenced the study 
of law; owing to throat di-ease, he relinquished law in 
1851. W. has successively occupied the positions of town 
clerk, school commissioner, district-attorney, State sen 
ator in 1860, delegate to the constitutional convention 
of N V. in 1867, over which he was called to preside, 
earning the esteem of all his colle:gues. He repre- 
sented N. V. in the 37th, 4lst, 42d, 43d, and 44th Con- 
gresses, At the latter he was chairman of the commit- 
tee on commerce, He opposed the increase of salary 
and returned his extra pay. He was theauthorof what 
is called the Wheeler compromise of the Lonisiana dif- 
ficulties of 1575. See Life of W., by W. D. Howells (1876). 

Wheeler, WILLIAM A, (h,, an American litera- 
teur, B. in Masa, 183%, graduated at Bowdoin Coll. in 
1853. After assisting Dr. Worcester in the compilation 
of his well-known Dictionary, he became, in 1861. one 
of the editors of the 4to edition of that of Webster. He 
has written a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction 
(1 vol., 1865). D, 1875. 

Wheel'ing, in Missouri, a twp. of Livingston co. 

Wheelswarf, (ee, (Manuf) At Sheffield, 
Eng., n cement prepared from the powder of abraded 
grindstones, 

Wheleh’el's, in Georgia, a dist. of Hall co. 

Whet'stone. in Kentucky, a prec. of Cumberland co. 

Whipple, EpwiN Percy, (hwip'pl,)an American author, 
B at Gloucester, Muss, in 1819, received his education 
at Salem, and first became known to the literary world 
by his cssay on the Genius and Writings of Macaulay, 
which appeared in the “ Boston Miscellany” in 1843, 
W., who is a popular lecturer on classical and literary 
topics, has published Essays and Reviews (2 vols, 
1845-9) ; Lectures on Subjects connected with Literature 
and Life (1849); Washington and the Principles of the 
Revolution (1850); Success and its Conditions (1864); 
Character and Characteristic Men (1866); The Literature 
of the Age uf Elizabeth (1869); und a Biographical Sketch 
of Lord Macaulay (1870). 

Whipple, Wiliam b. an American general, n. in Madi- 
son co., New York, in 1826, entered West Point in 1847, 
graduated in 1551, and joined his regiment in New 
Mexico in 1852, and served op the Indian frontier of 
that territory and northern Texas until 1861. During 
this period he was engaged in numerous encounters with 
the Indians, for six of which he received special men- 
tion at the headquarters of tue army. Appointed in 
1501 captain and adjt.-zen., and subsequently lieut.-col, 
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and additional aide-de-camp, in 1862 colonel, and brig.- 
general of volunteers in 1863. He participated in the 
first battle of Bull Run, when he had a horse killed 
under him. In 1863 was assigned to duty as military 
commandant at Philadelphia, and subsequently ordered 
to the command of the 2d Sub-District of the Lehigh 
District, Dept. of the Susquehanna, Penna., headquar- 
ters Pottsville, to which plate troops were sent-to en- 
force the law regulating the draft. Remained in com- 
mand there until Oct., 1563, when he was ordered to 
report to Gen. Rosecrans, nnd assigned to duty under 
that general, and subsequently to Major-General Geo. 
H. Thomas as Chief of Staff of the Army of the Cum- 
berland. While with that army he participated in 
nearly all of the many battles of that campaign. Mus- 
tered out of service as brig.-gen. of vols. 1866, and in 
1873 promoted colonel and assigned to duty as aidede- 
camp on the staff of the general of the army. 

Whipple, Wituam, an American Revolutionary gen- 
eral, B. in Maine, 1730, was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, was appointed brigadier- 
general in 1777. D. 1785. 

Whipple, Amit W. an American general, B. in 
Mass. Graduated from West Point, 1841. Captain of 
Engineers in 1855, and Chief of Engineers on the Staff 
of Major-General McDowell in 1861. Was killed in ac- 
tion at Chancellorsville, 1863. 

Whipple, Auranam,an American Revolutionary com- 
modore, B. in Rhode Island, 1733. An officer of great 
daring. D. 1819. 

Whitaker, in Tennessee, a twp. of Putnam co. 

Whitaker's, in Kentucky,a prec.of Magoffin co. ; pop. 

í 


White, Ricuarp GRANT, an author and critic, B. in 
New York, 1822, gradnated from the University of that 
city iu 1839, wud was admitted to the bar in 1845. Leav- 
ing practice of law for the pursuit of literature, he first 
contributed criticisms of art and literature, and then 
leading articles, to the New York “Courier and En- 
quirer“ After a brief editorial connection with the 
“World” he retired from journalism in 1861, since 
when, however, he is understood to have been a con- 
stant contributor to the editorial columns of the “ New 
York Times.“ His principal works are Sal speare's 
Scholur, National Humus, An Essay upon the authorshij 
of “Henry the Sixth,” a critical edition of Shakspeare’s 
works in 12 vols., The Life and Genius of Shakspeare, 
The New Gospel of Peace,a humorous satire, and Words 
and their Uses; to which should be added his series of 
“Yankee” letters in the London “Spectator.” Every- 
day English appeared in 1880. 

White, in Ark., a twp. of Ashley co.; a twp. of Pike co. 

White, in Tr vesser, a dist. of Sullivan co. 
hite and Martin's, in Ga. a dist. of Jasper co. 

White Bear Lake, in Minnesota, w twp. of Rope co. 

White Bluff. in Georgia, a dist. of Chatham co. 

White Bluff, in Tennessee, a dist. of Dickson co. 

White Breast, in /owa, a twp. of Lucas co. 

—A twp. of Warren co. 

White Chapel. in Virginia, a twp. of Lancaster eo. 

White Clay Creek, in Del, u twp, of New Castle co. 

White Cloud, in Missouri, u twp. of Nodaway co. 

White Uopper, or Pack fong. (Metall.) A white 
Metal manufactured in China, formed of an alloy of 
zinc, nickel, and copper. 

White Creek, in Tennessee, a dist. of Roane co. 

White field. in Minnesota, a twp. of Kandiyohi co. 

Whitefield, in Mississippi. a dist. of Octibbeha co. 

White Goods. ((om.) The generic denomination 
given to such European manufactured textile fabrics in 
the piece, as cambrics, madapullams, muslins, dimities, 
lawns, tarlatans, and the like. 

White Gun’powder, is a composition of chlorate 
of potash and ferrocyanide of potassium. It possesses 
great explosive properties, too violent indeed to make 
it useful as a munition of war. 

White'hall, in Michigan, a village of White River 
twp., Muskegon co. 

Whitehall, in J’nnsylvania, a twp. of Lehigh co. 

Whitehall, in South Carolina, a twp. of Abbeville co, 

Whitehall, in Virginia, a twp. of Albemarle co. 

Whitehill, in Tennessee, a dist. of Robertson co. 

White’horn, in Tennessee, a dist. of Hawkins co. 

Whitehouse, EDWARD ORANGE, (hwit’hdws,) an Eng- 
lish electrician, n. at Bristol, 1815, after practising 
medicine for some years, devoted himself to scientifid 
pursuits, and more especially to the carrying out of an 
electric telegraph between England and America. He 
labored constantly, night und day, for more than three 
years, at the solution of this problem, and was so far suc- 
cessful that he carried the electrical current through 
3,000 miles of wire immersed in the Thames off Wool- 
wich, overcoming the difficulty which electricians had 
hitherto been unable to surmount — the absorption of 
the electrical current by the water. W., on account of 
ill-health, was prevented from taking any part in the 
laying of the Atlantic cable between Newfoundland 
and Valentia, Ireland. 

White House, in North Carolina, a township of 
Robeson co. 

White La/dy, (The.) (Superstitions) Under this 
specific designation, the Germans, English, and Scots 
cherish, among their respective legends, the name of a 
supernatural visitant supposed to have been seen by 
mortal eyes at certain times and upon particular occa- 
sions, In Germany, under the name of Bertha, this 
apparition was first seen at Rosenberg, in Bohemia, in 
the 16th century. Since then, she is said to have ap- 
peared in many of the castles of the German nobility, 
both by night and by day, and especially just before 
the death of a member of the family. The W. L. has 
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thus come to be looked upon as the ancestress of the 


house, reveals her impalpable presence clad in snow- 
white ropes, carries a chatelaine of keys at her side, 
and sometimes watches over the children of the family 
while the nurses sleep. The visitatious by the W. L. 
of so many noble families has been accounted for by 
the intermarriages which have taken place with mem- 
bers of the Rosenberg line, in whose train she followed. 
Thus, in the castle of Beilin, the W. L is said to have 
been seen three times, first in 1628, and again in 1840 
and 1550. In England, the W. L. is still believed by 
the peasantry to haunt certain ancient castles and | 
Manor-houses; and the same belief yet lingers in the! 
Scottish Highlands, where this apparition was loug 
supposed to be the presiding genius of the fortunes of 

certain families. Sir Walter Scott, in his Monastery, 
has well described this spectral guardian in the crea- 
tion of the © White Lady of Avenel.” But it is in Ger- 
many, where superstition has lingered longest, that we 
must look for the greater number of traditions regard- 
ing White Ladies. The name Bertha or Ber/ita (almost 
identical with that of W. L.) is held to be that of the 
great goddess of nature, who appears also under other 
names, and who is supposed to yo her rounds upon 

Twelfth-Night, and make exhibition of her superpatu- 
ral powers. Certain dishes exten in many districts of 

Germany about the season of Christmas aud until after 
Twelfth-Night, such as fish, oatmeal-gruel, dumplings, 
&., are consecrated to Berita, us being the divinity 

who influences birth and death, aud presides over the 
ordering and fortunes of the household. 

Whitelocke, Six Butstrope, (hwit'lék,) a distin- 

uished English statesman and legist, u. in London, 
605, became a member of the Long Parliament in 1640, 
and chairman of the committee of impeachment of 
Lord Strafford (q. v.). Ile acted as mediator between 
Charles L and the Parliament, 1642-3; became Lord 
Commissioner of the Great Seal; and ambassador to 
Sweden, with which country he formed an alliance on 
behalf of Cromwell. After the latter's death, he be- 
came Lord-Keeper of the Great Seal, President of the 
Council of State, and virtual ruler of the kingdom. D. 
1676. 

. White Met'al. (Metall.) The name given to an alloy 
of bismuth, autimony, and lead, used tor common tea- 
table furniture, machinery bearings, 4c. 

White Mountains, (The.) Prof. Agassiz, in an in- 
teresting communication, at a meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, upon the 
former existence of local glaciers in the White Moun- 
tains, states that, whatever may have been the number 
of the higher peaks of the White Mountains that at any 
given time during the glacial period rose above the 
great ice-sheet which then covered the country, this 
Mountain range offered no obstacle to the southward 


movement and progress of the northern ice-fields, the 
drift, so called, having the same general characteristics 
on the northern and southern sides of the White Moun- 
tains. In addition to this great sea of ice, however, he 
finds material evidence to prove the existence of many 
local glaciers at diferent points, and he infers that they 
are of more recent date. He expects hereafttr to show 
that the action of local glaciers of the White Mountains 
begau to be circumscribed within the areas they cov- 
ered after the typical drift had, in consequence of the 
melting of the nurtheru ice-sheet, been laid bare in the 
Middle States, in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 
even after the southeru portion of Vermont and New 
Hampshire had been uncovered, and when the White 
Mountains, the Adirondack, and Katahdin were the 
only ice-clad peaks in that part of the country. 

White Oak, in /llinvis, a twp. of McLean co. 

White Onk, in Kentucky, a prec. of Adair co. 

White Oak, in Missouri, a twp. of Harrison co. 

White Oak, in North Carolina, a twp. of Bladen co.; 

p. 1,265.— A twp. of Jones co. 
hite Oak, in Tennessee, a dist. of Perry co. 

White Oak Cheese, iu the United States, the trade 
nume bestowed on a class of inferior cheese made from 
skimmed milk. 

White Oak Flats, in Tennessee, a district of Sevier 
county. 

White Oaks, in North Carolina,,a township of Onslow 
county, 

White Oak Tim’ber. (Sot.) See Quercus, in the 
body of the work. 

White Pine, (.) See Pixus, in the body of the 
Encyclopedia. 

White Plains, in Georgia, a dist. aud vill. of Greene 
county. 

White River. in Arkansas, a township of Indepen- 
dence conuty.—A township of Izard county town- 
ship of White county. A towuship of Woodruff coun- 


ty. 

White River, in California, a township of Tulare 
county 1 

White River, in Indivna,a village of Franklin twp., 
Wayne co. 

White River, in Washinglon Territory, u village of 
King co. 

White Rock, in Arkansas, a township of Franklin 
county. 

White Rock, in 
county. 

White's, in 7rnnessee, a district of Morgan co. 

Whites’burg, in Tennessee, a district of Jefferson 
county. 

White's Creek, in North Carolina, a twp. of Bladen 
county. 

White Springs, in Florida, a precinct of Hamilton 
county. 


Missouri, n township of McDonald 
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White Spruce, (sproos.) (Bot.) The timber of a kind 
of spruce, Abies alba, much used for ships’ masts und 
spars, and for sawing into scantlings, &c. 

White’s Schoolhouse, in Tennessee, a district of 
Hardeman co. 

White Shoals, in Virginia, a twp. of Lee co, 

White’s Store, in N. Ca twp. of Anson co. 

White Stone, in New York, u vill. of Flushing twp. 
Queen's co. 

Whitestone, in Virginia, a twp. of Lancaster co. 

Whites’ ville, in Florida, a town of Clay co lu Ky., 
a vill. of Boston prec., Daviess co. 

White’ville, in Ark..a twp. of Marion co.—In Tenn.; 
a dist. and vill. of Hardeman co.—In Indiana, a vill. 
of Montgomery co. 

Whitewater, in a. n twp. of Dubuque co. 

Whitewater, in Okio, a twp. of Hamilton co, 

Whitewater, in South Carclina, a twp. of Oconee co. 

White Wax, (waks) (Chem.) Bleached bees’-wax ; 
also, an insect wax obtained in China, 

Whitfield, in Tennesser, a dist. of Hickman co. 

Whit field's, in Georgia, a dist, of Jasper co, 

Whitley, in Kentucky, a prec. of Whitley co, 

Whitman,W 417, an American writer, author of Leaves 
of Grass, poems; also Specimen Duys, an autobiogra- 
phy and collection of prose essays ; U. 1519, at West Hills, 
Long Island, of Dutch and English descent; successively 
printer, teacher, carpenter, and editor; he travelled over 
the U.S. and Canada; but lived principally in New 
York, Washington and New Orleans; he was three 
years in the Secession War as volunteer aid to wounded 
on the battle-field and in army hospitals; at the close, 
was stricken with paralysis, and since remained par- 
tially disabled; since 1572 to the present (1553) he has 
resided in Camden N. J. 

Wnit man's. in Tennessee, a dist. of Lincoln co. 

Whitney, Man Dwicut, (fu, an eminent 
American philologist, B. in Mass., 1827, graduated at 
Williams Coll. in 1545, and in 1854 was appointed Pro- | 
fessor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at Yule 
Coll. He is one of the chief editors of the Journal of | 
the American Oriental Society, and in 1869 was chosen 
President of the American Philological Association. 
He is reputed one of the most profound Oriental scholars 
of the present day. 

Whitney Ridge, in Maine, a twp, of Penobscot co. 

Whitney's Point, in New York, a vill. of Triangle | 
twp., Broome co, | 

Whit'taker’s, in Georgia, a district of Harris coun- 


ty. 

Whymper. EDWARD, (hwim’piir,) an English artist 
and traveller, B. in London, 1540, has acquired great 
celebrity by his mountaineering exploits, particularly 
that of the Pointe des Ecrins, the loftiest peak of the 
French Alps, which mountain, having heretofore baf- 
fled the most expert cragsmen and guides, he ascended 
in 1864. Between the years 1861-5, in a series of expedi- 
tions remarkable for boldness and success, W. ascended 
one afteranother peaks which had been hitherto looked 
upon as inaccessible; of these perilous undertakings, 
the principal was his gaining the summit of the Mat- 
terhorn, in July, 1865, when four of his companions lost 
their lives. Jn 1867 he explored N.W. Greenland, and 
demonstrated the former existence of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion in those high northern latitudes. The fossil plants 
he collected on this occasion ure now in the British 
Museum. He wrote Scrambles amongst the Alps in the 
years 1860-9, &c. In 1874-5, he was engaged in explor- 
ing Greenland, and in 1880-2 visited America. 

Wiceacamee, (wik-kih-kah-mé',) in North Carolina, a 
twp. of Northampton co, 

Wichita, (we-sie'tuh,) iu Kansas, a twp. of Sedgwick 
county. 

Wick’am, in Alabama, a twp. of Limestone co. 

Wick’enburg, in Arizona Territory, a dist. of Yava- 
mal co. 

Wick er's, in Alabama, a twp. of Clay co. 

Wicker-work, (wik’ur-wirk,) the general name of 
all kinds of baskets, hampers, &c., woven from osiers, 

Widow Rogers's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Claiborne 
connt 

Wil banke’s, in Trras, a prec. of Hill co. 

Wilberforce, Samuet, (ril bir-fors,) an eminent 
English prelate and theologian, n. 1505, 3d son of the 
celebrated philanthropist, William Wilberforce, gradu- 
ated at Oxford in 1826, and took holy orders. In 1845 
he became Bishop of Oxford aud Lord High Almoner 
of England, and, in 1869, Bishop of Winchester and Prel- 
ate of the Order of the Garter, Bishop W., besides 
being a pulpit orator of hign excellence, has written 
much and well on various subjects; one of his works 
is A History of the Americin Church. D. 1873. 

Wil bur. in Oregon, n prec. of Douglas co, 

Wil burton, in fllinots, a township of Fayette coun- 
ty. 

Wild Boar, (/r) ( Manuf.) The English trade name 
for a kind of black camlet manufactured for ecclesias- | 
tical vestments, in pieces of 30 yards of 54 inches width. | 

Wild Cat, in Georgia, a dist. of Cherokee co.; pop. 640. 
—A dist. of Clarke co. 

Wildeat, in Tennessee, a district of McMinn coun- 


ty. 

—A dist. of Obion co. 

Wilderness, in West Virginia, a twp. of Nicholas 
county. 

Wil der's, in North Carolina, a township of Johnson 
county. 


| Williams, 


Wild’ wood, in North Carolina, a township of Craven 
county. 

Willey, in Tennessee, n dist. of Dickson co. 

Wiley’s Cove, in Arkansus, a twp. of Searcy co. 
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Wilhelm, Cart, (ren,) a German composer, x. at 
Schmalkalden, in Thuringia, 1815, is the author of Dia 
Wacht am Rhein, (“The Guard on the Rhine,”) one 
of the battle-songs of the Germans. 

Wilhelmshafen, (vél'enz-ha-fn,) a strongly fortified 
military port of Prussia in Hanover, near the mouth 
of the river Elbe, 

Wilkerson Cross Roads, in Tennessee, a district 
of Rutherford co.; pop. 1,608. 

Wilkes, Joux, a celebrated English journalist and po- 
litical agitator, k. in London, 1727. In 1757 he entered 
Parliament, and in 1762 established the “North Briton,” 
in which journal he assailed Lord Bute's Tory govt. so 
as to compelit to resign office. In the following year he 
was committed to the Tower of London for libelling 
George III., and in 1764 outlawed the kingdom. Re- 
turning in 1769 he became the idol of the common peo- 
ple and was triumphantly returned to Parliament for 
Middlesex, in spite of the strenuous opposition of the 
king and govt. In 1774 “Jack Wilkes“ was elected 
Lord Mayor and again returned for Middlesex, and 
while in Parliament was one of the strongest opponents 
of the American War. D. 1797. 

Wilkin, in Minnesota, a W. central co.; cap. Pomme 
de terre; pop. 295. 

Wilkins‘s Mills, iu Tennesse, a dist. of Haywood 
co.; pop. 1.119. 

Wilkinson, Sin Jo; GARDNER, (// Hu- ed n,) an Eng- 
lish archeologist, B. in Westmoreland, 1797, during a 
prolonged residence in Egypt devoted himself to the 
study of the ancient history and the architectural re- 
mains of that country, the fruits of which may be 
found in his Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, derived from a Com paris n of the Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Mmuments still existing, with the Accounts of 
Ancient Authors (1837-41); a History of Modern Egypt 
and Thebes (1844); and Egypuuns in the Time of ‘the 
Pharaons (1557). D. 1575, 

Wilkinson, in Georgia, a dist. of Talbot co. 

Willamette, iu Oregon, a prec. of Yam Hill co—A 
prec, of Lane co. 

Willard, in Utah, a precinct and city of Box Elder 
county. 

Willey, in West Virginia, a township of Lewis coun- 
ty. 

Williams, SAMUEL WELLS, (wil’ydmz,) an American 
scholar and diplomatist, B. at Utica, N. V., in 1812, pro- 
ceeded to China in 1533 as a printer for the Missionary 
Board at Canton, where be assisted in editing “The 
Chinese Repository” He learned the Japanese lan- 
guage, nnd translated into it portions of the Scriptures; 
aud us the best Chinese scholar in the Missions, he con- 
tributed to Dr. Bridgman's “Chinese Chrestomathy,” 
aud published Easy Lessons in Chinese (1846); An Eng- 
lish und Chinese Vocabulary (1843); and, in 1544, a Chi- 
nese Commercial Guide. Alter his return home in 1845, 
he brought out The Middle Aingdom (2 vo's., 1848). Re- 
turning to China in 1848, he became editor of “The 
Chinese Repository ;" in 155s4, interpreter to Com. 
Perry’s Japan expedition; and in 1856 secretary and 
interpreter to the American legation. In 1858 he as- 
sisted Mr. W. B. Reed, the American envoy, in the ne- 
gotiations at Tientsin, and the next year proceeded 
with Mr. Ward to Pekin to exchange the ratifications. 
In 1860 he returned to the U. States, and spent nearly 
two years there; then went back to China as Secretary 
of Legation to Mr. Burlingame, and rendered great 
service in the negotiation of the treaties of the Western 
Powers with the Chinese government, 

Williams, Moyer, an English orientalist and author, 
B. at Bombay, 1819, was appointed Professor of San- 
skrit at Oxford in 1860. His works include: A Practi- 
cul Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, arranged with 
reference to the Clussical Languages of Europe, for the Use 
of English Students (zd ed., 1857); und an edition of the 
Sanskrit drama Vikramorvasi (1849); An Lnylish and 
Sanskrit Diclimary (1851); a translated edition of the 
Nahunta‘d, in English prose and verse (2d ed., 1856); 
Rudiments of Hindistani, with an Explanation of the 
Perst-Aralic Alphabet (1868); History uf the Application 

f the Roman Alphabet to the Languages of India; the 
inden Primer; Indian Epic Poetry; a Sanskrit 

and English Dictionarg (4to, 1872); Indian Wisdom 

(1875); and several works on the Hindostanee lan- 
NALES, 

Williams, in Georgia, a dist. of Wilkes co, 

Williams, in /liinois, a township of Sagamon coun- 
ty. 

in Missouri, a twp. of Stone co. 

Williams, in Pennsylvania, a township of Dauphin 

in Tennesse, a district of Smith co, 

Williams, in West Virginia, a towuship of Wood 
comply, 

William's Bridge, in New Fork, a village of West 
Farms twp., Westchester co. 

WillViamsboro, in North Carolina, a twp.of Rock- 
ingham co, 

Williamsburg, in Florida, a township of Jefferson 
county. 

Williamsburg, in O/io, a village of Beaver twp., 
Noble co, 

Williamsburg, in West Virginia, a twp. of Green- 
brier co. 


William's Mill, in Kentuchy, a precinct of Caldwell 


co. 
bay tens porated (im- un, ) in Missouri, a village of 
Wis CO. 
Williamson’s, in North Carolina, a twp. of Richmond 
co. 
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Williamson’s Valley, in Arizona Territory, a dis- 
trict of Yavapai co. 

William's Tan Yard, in Tennessee, a district of 
Carter co. 

Williamstown, in Indiana, a village of Posey twp., 


Clay co. 

Williamstown, in West Virginia, a village of Wil- 
liam twp., Wood co. 

William's Valley, in Pennsylvania, a village of 
Porter twp., Schuylkill co. 

Willis, in Tennesse-, a district of Macon co. 

Wil'lisobarg, in Kentucky, a precinct of Washington 
county, 

Willis’ka, in Jowa, a vill. of Jackson twp., Montgom- 


Lake cu. 

Willow, in /owa, a twp. of Cherokee co. 

Willow Creek, in Montana Territory, a twp. of Gal- 
latin co. 

Willow Creek, in Oregon, a prec. of Umatilla co. 


Willow Fork, in Missouri, a twp. of Moniteau co. 
Willow Spring, in Teras a 


Willow Tea, (.) A substitute for the native tea 
used by the poorer classes in China; it is obtained by 
triturating the leaves of the willow, and it is also used 
for the adulteration of the true teas exported from 
China. 

Willow Ware, (-wér.) The name generally given to 
all wicker-work articles made from the twigs of the 
willow-tree, 

Wills ford, in Tennessee, a dist. of Giles co.; p. 1,346. 

Wilson, DANIEL, a Scottish author, k. in Edinburgh, 
1816, was appointed in 1553 Professor of History aud 
English Literature in the University of Toronto, Can- 
ada, and in 1860 was chosen President of the Canadian 
Institute. His literary works include Memorials «f 
Edinburgh in the Olden Time (1347); The Archeology 
and Iehistoric Annals of Setlund (2d ed., 1865); Pre- 
historic Man; Researches into the Origin of Civilization 
in te Old and the New Worl; Chatterton: a Biograph- 
teal Study (1569); and Spring Wiid Flowers (1575). 

Wilson, Erasmus, an eminent English physician and 
writer on medical science, B. 1809, became Professor of 
Dermatology in the Royal College of Surgeons, Londou, 
in 1569. Dr. W., who is renowned for his knowledge 
of diseases of the skin, began his professional career as 
an anatomist; and has written The Dissectur's Manual; 
The Anatomists Vude-Mecum; Diseasés of the Skin; 
Lectures on Dermatology; Food, as a Means of Preven- 
tion of Disease, &, &c. 

Wilson, [lenry, an American statesman, B. at Farm- 

ington, N. II., 1512, commenced life as a working shov- 
maker, In 1540 he became a member of the State Leg- 
islature, and a decided opponent of slavery, so that at 
the Natonal Whig Convention of 1848, of which he 
was a member, anti-slavery resolutions being rejected, 
he withdrew, and was active in organising the Free 
Soil Party. He purchased about this time the “Boston 
Republican,” a daily paper, which he edited for two 
years. In 1851-2 he was President of the Massachusetts 
State Senate; in 1552, President of the National Free 
Soil Convention at Pittsburgh; in 1853, a member of 
the State Constitution Convention, and the Free Soil 
candidate fur Governor, In 1505 he was elected to the 
U. 8. Senate, where be has remained ever since; and, 
throughout the crisis of the Civil War, acted as Chair- 
mau of the Committee on Military Affairs. After hav- 
ing been a prominent but unsuccesstul candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency of the U. States in 1503, he was 
nominated and elected to that position in 1572. His 
published works include: History of the Anti-Slavery 
Measures of the Sith und Sdth United States Congresses 
(1864); Military Meusures of the United Slates Congress 
1866); Testimonials of American Stutesmen and Jurisis 
o the Truths of Christianity (1567); and a History of the 
Reconstruction Measures of the 39th and 40th Conyresses 
(1568). His last labor was an elaborate work, the Rise 
und Full of the Slave Power in America, in 3 vols. The 
Ist vol. was published in 1872, the 2d vol. in 1873, and 
the 3⁄4 vol. in 1574. D. Nov. 22, 1576. 

Wilson, Joun, a Scottish poetand man of letters, B. at 
Paisley in 1755, received his education at Glasgow and 
Oxford, became one of the earliest and most popular con- 
tributors to “ Black WOA Edinburgh Magazine,” and 
in 1520 professor of moral philosophy in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, His finest pocm is Tue City of the Plague (1816), 
aud his most brilliant papers in “Blackwood ure the 
famous Noctes Ambrostane, published under the psen- 
don m of Christopher North.’ this Ligats and Sha- 
dows of Scottish Life has passed through many editions. 
D. 1554. 

Wilson, in Georgia, a dist. of Jackson co. 

Wilson, in Minnesota, a twp. of Winona co. 

Wilson, in Missouri, a township of Audrain county.— 
A township of Gentry county —A township of Adair 
county. 

Wilson, in Teras, a S.8.F. co., bordering on the Indian 
Territory ; arra, abt. 1,400 sq. m. It is intersected by 
the Verdigris River and also drained by Falls and Elk 
rivers. The bottoms of the rivers are wide and very 
fertile; on the high prairies the soil is thin, but produces 
good pastures. It is well wooded with the black wal- 
nut, white ash, hickory, burr, ouk, Ac. The county 
contains valuable beds of coal aud salt springs. Cap. 
Syracuse. Pup. vv. 


vill. of Earth co. 
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Wilson Creek, in Virginia, w township of Grayson 
county, 

Wilson Hill, in Tennessee, a district of Marshall 
county, 

Wilson's, in Alabama, a twp, of Sanford co, 

Wilson's, in Georgia. n dist. of Hall co. 

Wilton Junction, in Jowa, a vill. of Wilton twp., 
Muscatine 

Win'ant's Kill, in New I, a vill. of North Green- 
bush twp.. Rensselaer co. 

Wineey, or Wise, (win'ze.) ( Manuf.) A stout un- 
figured mixed stuff of cotton aud worsted, used for 
women’s petticoats, &. 

Winchester. in Orina village of Gratis township, 
Preble co. A village of Knox twp.,Coliinbiana county. 
—A village of Madison township, Guernsey co.—A vill. 
of Madison twp., Franklin co. 

Winchester, in “ennessee, a district of Franklin 
county. 

Wind, n. (Meteorol.) There are eight principal direc- 
tions in which winds blow; north, north-east, east, south- 
east, south, south-west, weet, and north-west. Mariners 
further divide each of the distances between these eight 
directions into four others, making in all 32 directions, 
which are called prints or rhumbs. A figure of these 32 
rhumbs on a circle, in the form of a star, is known as 
the mariner's card. The direction of the wind is deter- 
mined by means of vanes, and its velocity by means of 
the anemometer, 9. v. We have but few experimental 
results as to the law of the intensity of the turce which 
wind exerts on suriaces exposed to its action. Smeaton 
gives a table compiled by Rouse from a considerable 
number of facts and experiments; he observes that 
these experiments do not deserve as much confidence 
for velocities above as for velocities below 50 miles an 
hour, The numerical values for the pressure given in 
this table seems to have been calculated on the supposi- 
tion that the pressure is proportional to the square of 
the velocity ot the wind; they are approximately given 
by the furmula 


JS = 0002214 y3, 

where y being the velocity of the wind in feet per 
second, F is the pressure in pounds per square foot. 
According to the more or less constant directions in 
which winds blow, they may be classed as regular, peri- 
odical, and variable winds, — 1. Regular winds are those 
which blow all the year through in a virtually constant 
direction, These winds are also known as the trade 
winds (q. v. in the body of this work). — 2. Periedical 
winds are those which blow regularly in the same di- 
rection at the same seasons, and at the same hours of 
the day; the monsoon, simvon, and the land and sea 
breeze are examples of this class. The name monsoon 
is given to Winds which blow for six months in one di- 
roction, and for six mouths in another. They are prin- 
cipally observed in the Red Sea, in the Arabian Gull, in 
the Bay of Bengal, and in the Chinese Bea. These 
winds blow towards the continents in summer, and in 
a contrary direction in winter. The moon is a hot 
wind which blows over the deserts of Asia and Africa, 
and which is characterized by its high temperature and 
by the sands which it raises in the atmosphere and 
carries with it. During the prevalence of this wind the 
air is darkened, the skin feels dry, the respiration is 
accelerated, and a burning thirst is experienced. This 
wind is known under the name of strocco in Italy and 
Algiers, Where it blows from the great desert of Sahara. 
In Egypt, where it prevails from the end of April to 
June, it is called kumsin, The natives of Africa, in 
order to protect themselves from the effects of the too 
rapid perspiration occasioned by this wind, cover them- 
selves with tatty substances, The land and sea breeze 
is a wind which blows on the seacoast during the day 
from the sea towards the land, and during the night 
from the lund to the sea. For during the day the land 
becomes more heated than the sea, in consequence of 
its lower specific heat and greater conductivity, and 
hence as the superincumbent air becomes more heated 
than that upon the sea, it ascends and is replaced by a 
current of colder und denser air flowing from the sea 
towards the land. During the night the land cools 
more rapidly than the sea, and hence the same pheno- 
menon is reproduced ina contrary direction, The sea 
breeze commences after sunrise, increases to 3 o'clock 
in the atternvon, decreases towards evening, and is 
changed into a land brecze after sunset. These winds 
are only perceived ata slight distance from the shores. 
They are regular in the tropics, but less so in our cli- 
mates; and traces of them are seen as far as the coasts 
of Greenland, The proximity of mountains also gives 
rise to periodical daily breezes. — 3. Variable winds are 
those which blow sometimes in one direction and some- 
limes in another, alternately, withont being subject to 
any law. In mean latitudes the direction of the winds 
is very variable; towards the poles this irregularity in- 
creases, and under the arctic zone the winds trequently 
blow from several points of the horizon at once. On 
the other hand, in approaching the torrid zone, they 
become more regular, ‘The south-west wind prevails in 
the north of France, in England, and in Germany; in 
the south of France the direction inclines towards the 
north, and in Spain and Italy the north wind predomi- 

—Spite or the great irregy ity which charac- 


te 
been ascertained that the wind hasa preponderating ten- 
dency to veer round according to the sun's motion, that 
is, to pass trom north, through north-east, east, south- 
east to south, and so on round in the same direction 
from west to north; that it otten makes a complete cir- 
emt in that direction, or more than one in succession, 
occupying many days in doing so, but that it rarely 
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izes the direction of the winds in our latitude, it has 
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veers, and very rarely or never makes a complete circuit 
in the opposite direction. Fora station in south lati- 
tude a contrary law of rotation prevails. This law, 
thongh more or less suspected for a long time, was first 
formally enunciated and explained by Dove, aud is 
known as Dove's law of rotation of Lee 


Win' dom, in Minnesota,a :p. of Mower co. ; pop. 404. 
Windrow, in Tennessee, a dist. ot Hutherford co.; pop. 


905. 


Windsor, (win’zŭr,) in Virginia, a twp. cf Isle of 


Wight co.; pop. 2,245, 

he ages ut which different wines attain their 
perfection are, as is well known, extremely different. 
“As n general rule,” says Mulder, “wines which have 
retamed a considerable portion of albuminous matter, 
and possess but little tannic acid, cannot resist the in- 
tluence of time; they become acid, or undergo some 
other change. This occurs in the case of Rhine wines, 
which contain but little alcohol; and all those wines 
which contain much sngar, or but little tannic acid, 
cannot be kept long. Wines which can be ce/lared are 
those which improve; or, to speak more correctly, those 
wines are stored which improve with age. In these, 
odoriferous substances are formed, and the W. becomes 
less acid and better tasted. Such W. as is colored often 
deposits a considerable amount of sediment; and if it 
be stored in casks, there is a constant increase of nlco- 
hol.” W. is improved by being kept in wooden casks, 
as water escapes by evaporation, and the other con- 
stitnents being thus concentrated, exert a stronger 
chemical action upon each other, and render the W. 
not only stronger, but better flavored. The change, 
however, does not stop here. The loss of water must 
be replaced by the addition of W. otherwise the action 
of the air would turn the W. sour, and convert the al- 
cohol into acetic acid; and the diminution of water, 
which is thus replaced by W., causes a constant in- 
crease of tartaric acid. Wines which are poor in sugar 
may thus soon become too sour; and consequently, all 
wines cannot undergo this process. The popular idea, 
that W. which has grown old in bottles has therefore 
become richer in alcohol, is altogether false, and is 
doubtless founded on the fact, that it is only the 
strongest wines that can Le preserved. The color, how- - 
ever, of bottled wine is materially affected by age; li- 
queur-wines and red wines containing no large amount 
of tannic acid, becoming darker, while wines which 
are rich in tannic acid, as Port, for example, deposit a 
sediment, and become lighter. Old bottled wines con- 
tain odoriterous constituents—ethers of various or- 
ganic acids—which are not found in new W. The 
formation of these compounds, to which W. owes its 
aroma, is necessarily associated with the diminution of 
the fiee acids, which diminution can only occur by the 
acids being either decomposed or combined with non- 
acid substances, both of which operations here take 
place as the result of a very slow chemical process, 
This effect of time may, however, be imitated by art; 
and if bottles corked, but not quite filled with W., are 
placed for two hours in warm water at a temperature 
of 185°, and after cooling are filled, their contents pos- 
sess the flavor and aroma of W. that has been bottled 
several years. This result was originally obtained by 
Appert; but Pasteur and others have, during the last 
few years, again bronght the subject before the French 
Academy. Wines which have been long in bottle some- 
times acquire a peculiar flavor, which is incorrectly re- 
ferred to the cork. It is in reality due to the peculiar 
mould which grows from the outside of the cork in- 
wards ; and should it reach the inner surtace, it imparts 
to the contents of the bottle a peculiar taste; and this 
W. is said to be corked. Very similar to this is what is 
known as “the taste of the cask,” a peculiar flavor 
sometimes acquired by W. before bottling. This flavor 
is regarded as dependent on the development of a pecu- 
liar essential oil, during the growth of“ mould,” on the 
surface of the W. It can be removed by the addition 
to each pipe of about a quart of olive-vil, which dis- 
solves the unpleasant flavoring matter, und carries it to 
the surface. In submitting matured wines to chemical 
analysis, it is found that they differ materially from one 
avother in their composition; and especially as the W. 
is, or is not, red. In white W., no special coloring 
matters are found, and only a trace of tannic acid; 
while in red W. both are present. In WF. generally, the 
principal ingredients are alcohol and water; then 
sugar, gum, extractive and albuminons matters; then 
free orgunic acids, such as tartaric, racemic, malic, and 
acetic acid: and salts, such as the tartrates of potash, 
of lime, and of magnesia, sulphate of potash, chloride 
of sodinm, and traces of phosphate of lime; also, espe- 
cially in old wines, substances imparting aroma, as 
cenanthic and acetic ethers, and other volatile odorifer- 
ous matters (among which Mulder mentions butyric 
and caprylic ethers, each having a pine-apple odor, 
caproic, pelargonic, capric, and propionic ethers, amy- 
lic alcohol, and many of its ethers and other com- 
pounds, aldehyde, acetal, and prubably racemic, citric, 
and malic ethers). In red wines, and in many others, 
a little iron, and possibly some alumina, may be found; 
and lastly, the best wines contain, according to Fauré, 
a peculiar matter, which he terms @nanthin, and to 
which he ascribes the substance or body of the W.; 
but which scems to other chemists scarcely to differ 
from gum or dextrine. These ingredients vary exceed- 
ingly in proportion. The quantity of some is so small 
that the substance almost disappears during analysis; 
others can just be determined by a delicate balance; 
while others, again, are freely present. Putting aside 
taste and smell as standards of comparison, most of the 
essential dietetic and therapeutic properties of W. de- 
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pend upon the alcohol, sugar, and free acids, especially 
tartaric acid, contained in it. The following table shows 
the percentage of alcohol in different wines: 


Port. . from 207 to 23˙2 
Madeira. „ 190 * 197 
Sherry...... 4 164 1 SET 
Champagne „ 141 148 
Burgun “ 101“ 1332 
Ehine Wine. “ p6“ 130 
Claret ... w Qi AE IL 
Moselle. 8 87 94 


Sugar is ſound in all wines, although in certain kinds 
very little exists. According to Fresenius, the sugar 
in four kinds of Rhine W. amounts to exactly six- 
sevenths of the extract remaining after evaporation, 
the seventh part consisting of the salts and non-vola- 
tile, unfermentable matter. In red Bordeaux, on the 
other hand, very little sugar is found; red Sauterne 
contains less than 1 per cent. of extract, and Hermi- 
tage 17; hence the quantity of sugar must be very 
minute; while some kinds of Muscat yield 24°5 of an 
extract containing about 22 per cent. of sugar. Small 
as is the quantity of sugar in some wines, it is of great 
importance in diminishing the sharp taste of the free 
acids, and in imparting an agreeable flavor to the W. 
Good red wines should contain at least one-half per 
cent. of sugar, and the quantity is sometimes larger. 
Some of the sweet wines contain nearly one-fourth of 
their weight of saccharine matter. W. is subject to 
several diseases, i. e., to conditions in which it has be- 
come so altered and unfitted for use as to have lost its 
distinct character. The most important of these dis- 
vases are: — l. The Turning of W. This disease is inci- 
dental to young W., and seems to occur under special 
conditions of the weather. The color becomes darker, 
and the taste first disappears, and, if the disease goes 
on, becomes disagreeable; the W. becomes turbid and 
acid, This disease is caused by a decomposition of tar- 
tar. — 2. The Ropiness of W. This disease consists in the 
formation of vegetable mucus from the sugar of the W., 
and is known as mucous fermentation. The wines 
liable to this change are those which are deficient in 
tannic acid. — 3. 
gundy wines are especially exposed, seems due to a sec- 
ond fermentation, inasmuch as a large amount of car- 
bonic acid is evolved. It has been ascribed, whether 
correctly or not we cannot say, to the formation of 
citric ether, which is very bitter. The disease is caused 
by the sediment, and often ceases on being drawn off 
into other cusks.— 4. The Acidlifying of the W. depends 
upon tho conversion of the alcohol into acetic acid, and 
may be stopped at its commencement by adding alka- 
line carbonates, which, however, destroy the color and 
affect the taste of the W.—5. The Mouldiness of W. is 
a disease in which mould-plants are produced on the 
surface of the W. How or under what conditions the 
mould is formed, is not known, except that the admis- 
sion of air is favorable to the disease. It is beyond the 
limits of this article to give even a full list of all the 
known varieties of W., much less to specify their pecu- 
liar qualities. The chief wines of France and Germany 
separately noticed in the Encyclopedia are the Bor- 
deaux (known in this country as Claret), Burgundy, 
Champagne, and Rhine wines. There are very choice 
sparkling wines made in Germany of both the Rhine 
and Moselle classes; the Moselle wines have latterly 
been artificially flavored either with musk or with elder 
flowers, to imitate the flavor of the Muscat grape. At 
first it was carefully and judiciously done, but is now 
often carried to excess. Ilungarian and Austrian wines 
have lately come into popular notice, and the former 
have found much favor with some consumers. But 
although IIungary produces the Tokay, which, if gen- 
uine and old, is scarcely rivalled in the world, yet the 
wines commonly used are inferior in many respects to 
the ordinary wines of France and Germany, which 
they most resemble. The best known are Carlowils, 
St. George, aud Odenburg — white; aud Erlauer, Ofner, 
Menes, Budu, and Grosswardein — red wines. The best 
Austrian wines are those of Steinberg, Vislau, and Gold- 
eck —red and white of each; also au effervescing W. 
somewhat like sparkling Burgundy, called Sparkling 
Vislauer, The wines of Spain and Portugal are in the 
highest esteem in this country and in Great Britain — 
those of the former country best known under the 
general name of Sherry (from Xeres), and those of the 
latter as Port. The Spanish and Portuguese wines, like 
those of other countries, differ widely in quality. The 
highest class of Sherries are those which are techni- 
cally called dry, that is, are free from sweetness. The 
Montilla, Manzanilla, Amontillado, and Vino de Pasto, 
are of this kind. Some red wines are also made in 
Spain, as the Tent or Rota Tinto, Puzarété, Val de Peñas, 
Benicarlo, &c. The produce of Spain is enormous, 
being estimated at nearly 136 millions of gallons. The 
Italian wines are very numerous, The best reds are 
Lambrusco, Burbera, Barolo, Bracchetto, Grignotino, Ale- 
ation, Brolin, Lachryme Christi, &c.; the best whites, 
Malvasia, Vino Santo, Vernaccia, &c, Of sparkling wines, 
the red and white Asti, Pusseretta, Nebiolo, und one or 
two others, are very good. They differ much from the 


vescing. The chief Greek wines are those of Candia 
and Cyprus, but not much of either comes into this 
country. Madeira was long famous for its fine white 
W., but the almost total destruction of the vines by 
the fungous growth known as the oidium, and causing 
the Erupo-disense, temporarily stopped the trade. It is, 
H however, beginning to revive. From the Cape of Good 
Hope very large quuntities of inferior W. are imported 


Bitterness of W., to which Bur-. 


sparkling wines of other countries in being less effer- | 
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and sold as Sherry. The red and white Constantia of 
that colony are, however, excellent sweet wines of a 
very luscious character. The United States have begun 
to grow the vine extensively, and to produce W. At 
present, it has all been used for homeconsumption. The 
most celebrated is the Catawba, and a very good imita- 
tion of Champagne. The Australian colonies have also 
commenced W-making, and have produced very fair 
qualities; the best is a Hock-like W., called Cevarra, 
It may be laid down as a gencral rule, that the ase of 
W., even in moderate quantity, is not necessary for 
yous or adult persons enjoying good ordinary health, 

reathing fresh country air, and not exposed to over- 
work or any other abnormal depressing agency. As. 
however, life advances, and the circulation becomes 
languid, W. in moderation becomes an exsential, or, at 
all events, a valuable article of food. The best of the 
cheap wines are those of Bordeaux: they are pure, 
light, and exhilarating; moderately strong, seldom 
containing 20 per cent. of alcohol; free from sngar and 
other materials likely to induce gout or headache ; and 
are admirably adapted, according to Dr. Druitt (who 
has experimented largely upon them), for children with 
capricious and bad appetites, for literary persons, and 
for all whose occupations are chiefly carried on in- 
doors, and which tax the brain more than the muscle. 
They should be taken aż, not after meals; and in many 
cases, when judiciously prescribed, they will be of more 
service to patients suffering from anemia, chlorosis, 
dyspepsia, or gouty or rheumatic tendencies, than any 
form of medicine. The Bordeaux wines are, moreover, 
of great use in relieving the restlessness, nightly wan- 
dering, and thirst that accompany scarlet fever and 
measles in children; one part of W. with one or two 
of cold water, according to age, being an excellent 
drink, acting at once as a diaphoretic, saline, and seda- 
tive. The Burgundy wines are fuller, stouter (on an 
average, from 2 to 4 per cent. stronger in alcohol), aud 
higher flavored than the Bordeaux of equal price. The 
cheap Burgundies are inferior to the Bordeaux as me- 
dicinal agents; but the higher-priced wines are of ex- 
treme service in cases of debility with nervous exhaus- 
tion, and, as Dr. Druitt remarks, * what Bordeaux is 
to the blood, that is Burgundy to the nerves.” Among 
the most important of the dearrr kinds of W. are Port, 
Sherry, and Champagne. Good old Port, when genu- 
ine, is a tonic of great value in cases of fever and other 
forms of extreme debility; but many persons past 40 
dare not take itif they have any predisposition to gout. 
Port W. given with warm water, administered with a 
biscuit at bedtime, often induces a good night's rest 
during convalescence from fevers or other weakening 
diseases. Sherry, in a dietetic point of view, if pure, 
agrees well with most constitutions. It is a W. that 
suits the stomach in many cuses of dyspepsia, but is 
not often prescribed medicinally. Champagne is a 
W. that acts asa most valuable medicine in cases of 
vomiting, irritable stomach, &c., and when the appetite 
flags, and there is great general debility. — Apparatus 
Jor Determining the Alcoholic Value of Wines. One of the 
forms of this apparatus consists of a glass flask resting 
on a tripod, and heated by aspirit-lamp (Fig. 131). By 


means of a caontchoue tube, this is connected with a 
serpentine placed in a copper vessel filled with cold 
water, and below which is a test-glass for collecting 
the distillate. On this are three divisions, one, a, which 
measures the quantity of wine taken: the two others in- 
dicating one-half and one-third of this volume. The test- 
glass is filled with the wine up to a; this is then 
poured into the flask, which, having been connected 
with the serpentine, the distillation is commenced. | 
The liquid which distils over is a mixture of alcohol | 
aud water: for ordinary wines, such as clarets and hocks, 
about one-third is distilled over, and for wines richer in 
spirit, such as sherries and ports, one-half must be dis- 
tilled ; experiment has shown that under these circum- 
stances all the alcohol passes over in the distillate. The 


measure is then filied up with water to a; this gives a 
mixture of alcohol and water of the same volume as 
the wine taken, free from all solid matters, such as 
sugar, coloring matter, and acid, but containing all the 
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alcohol. The specific gravity of this distillate is then 
taken by means of an alcoholometer, and the number 
thus obtained corresponds to acertain strength of alco- 
hol, as indicated by the tables. 

Wine Measure, (-mčzk'ūr.) (Camb.) The English 
gallon, and sometimes the French litre, is the standard 
of admeasurement for wines and liquors in the United 
States. In England, the butt of sherry contains 130 
gals.; in Spain the bota of wine is of the capacity of 
1-774 galls., and the pipa (pipe), 1157, galls, 

Winfield, in Louisiana, a vill. of Winn parish. 

Winfield, in Michigan, a twp. of Montcalm co, 

Winfield, in Ohio, a vill. of Dover twp., Tuscarawas 


co. 
Wing Aoda, in Georgia, a dist. of Greene co.; pop. 
77. 

Winneba'go A geney. in Minnesota, a vill. of Me- 
Pherson twp., Blue Earth co. 

Winnemucca, (win-ne-mik’kah,) in Nevada, a twp. 
of Humboldt co. 

Winn's, in Georgia, a dist. of Lincoln co. 

Winns es in South Carolina, a vill. of Fair- 

eld co. 

Wius'let's, in Georgia, a dist. of Greene co. 

Winslow, Fonnrs, (winz'lo,) an English physician and 
medical writer, B. in London, 1810, commenced his pro- 
fessional studies in New York, and, aſter his return to 
England, became Professor of Medicine in King’s Col- 
lege, London, and President of the Medical Society. 
Dr. W., who is esteemed one of the most learned of liv- 
ing authorities upon insanity and mind-diseases, has 
written: On the Medical Treatment of Insanity; Medico- 
Legal Evidence in Cases of Insanity; Physiology and 
Pathology of the Human Mind; On S-flening of the 
Brain; On the Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases; On 
the Incubation of Insanity; The Anatmy of Suicide; 
On Obscure Diseases of the Bruin and Disorders of the 
Mind, (4th ed., 1868); and Light: its Influence on Life 
and Health. D. 1874. 

Winslow, Joan A., (winz’lo,) an American naval of- 
ficer, B. at Wilmington, N. C., 1811, became a com- 
mander in 1855, and in 1803 was sent in command of 
the steamer Kearsarge in quest of Confederate cruisers 
in European waters. On the 19th June, 1864, when off 
the coast of France, he encountered and sunk the no- 
torious Alabama (q. v.). In 1870 he became a rear-ad- 
miral. D. at Boston, Sept. 1873, 

Win'stead's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Williamson co.; 

. 974. 

Wintergreen. (Bot.) A familiar name of the Pip- 
sisewa. See PYROLA, in the body of the work. 

Winter Stock. (com.) That part of a merchant or 
tradesman’s stock in trade which is kept for sale to 
meet the winter demand; or that which, remaining on 
hand after the close of the autumn season, is looked 
upon as dead stock during the winter trade. 

Win'tersville, in Ohio, a vill. of Cross Creek twp., 
Jefferson co. 

Win'ter Wheat, et) (Agric.) That class of 
wheat which is garnered from the crop sown in the 
autumn previous, and which generally fetches a little 
higher market-price than spring wheat. 

Winthrop, THEODORE, (win'thròp.) an American nov- 
elist, B. at New Haven, 1828; killed at Great Bethel. 
June, 1861. He was author of three clever works of 
fiction: Cecil Dreeme (1861); John Brent (1861); and 
Edwin Brothertoft nee. 

Wire Thread, (-thréd.) ( Manuf.) Bilk thread coated 
with flattened coils of gilt wire. 

Wiseman, NicoLAs Patrick STEPHEN, an English pre- 
late, D. at Seville, Spain, 1°02, of Irish parents; edn- 
cated at Waterford, at Durham college, and in the 
English college at Rome, where he graduated. In 1827 
became professor of Oriental languages in the Roman 
university, and rector of the Euglish college, 1828; 
returned to England 1835; established with O Connell 
the Dublin Review, and delivered a course of lectures 
on Roman Catholic doctrines at St. Mary's, Moorfields, 
during Lent, 1836; lectured at Rome, during Lent, 1837; 
was consecrated bishop of Molipotamos in purtibus in- 
fidelium, and coadjutor to Dr. Walsh, of the Midland 
district of England, June 8, 1540; visited Rome shortly 
after the accession of Pius IX., 1847, and gave his in- 
fluence in favor of the measures then preparing for 
the restoration of the Romanu Catholic hierarchy in 
England; was appointed vicar apostolic of the London 
district, 1848; was nominated archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, Sept. 30, and made cardinad, Oct. 1, 1850,— meas- 
ures which gave rise to great excitement in England, 
where they were characterized as a“ pupal aggression,” 
and gave rise to the “ Ecclesiastical Title Act,“ pro- 
hibiting the usurpation of local ecclesiastical titles by 
Roman Catholics, and which remained universally in 
force until its repeal in 1572. Cardinal Wiseman was 
active in the exercise of his new functions, making tre- 
quent episcopal journeys throngh England and Ireland, 
delivering lectures and speeches, and publishing numer- 
ous volumes in support of his doctrines, Ile is the author, 
among other works, of Hore Syriuce (Rome, 1828); Lec- 
tures on the Connection between Science and Revealed Re- 
ligion (2 vols., 1836); The / eal Presence (1836); Lectures 
on the Doctrines of the Catholic Church (2 vols., 1836); 
Three Lectures om the Catholic Hierarchy (1550); Essays on 
Various Subjects (3 vols., 1553); Fabiola, or the Church 
of the Catacombs (1855), aud Recollections of the Last 
Four Popes (1858). D. iu London, Feb. 15, 1865, 


Wishart, (Georce), B. in Forfarshire, Scotland, 1510, 


began preaching the doctrines of the reformation about 
1535; had to flee to England about 1538; resided and 
taught at Corpus Christi College, associating with Bil- 
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ney, Latimer, and other reformers; returned to Scot-] 


land, 1545; begau anew to preach nt Martron, Perth, 
Ayr, aud Dundee, with such effect that in the latter 
town the populace destroyed the convents and churches 
of the Black and Gray Friars; was arrested by the Earl 
of Bothwell at Ormiston; was tried for heresy at St. 
Andrew’s, March 1, before Cardinal Beatou's ecclesias- 
tical court; condemned to the stake, and burned at st, 
Andrew's March 28, 1546. At the stake he predicted 
the death “within a few days,” of the cardinal, who 
Was spectator from the castle, and the assassination of 
the latter about three mouths afterward, is alleged by 
recent historians to have been in pursuance of a plot 
to which Wishart was privy. A Life uf Wishart was 
published by Rev. ©. Rogers (1876). 

Wisconsin, in Minnesotu, a twp. of Jackson co. 

Wiseco. in Minnesota, a twp. of Winona co. 

Wiscoy, in N. I., a vill. of Hume twp., Alleghany 
county, 

Wish ert's, in N. U. a twp. of Robeson co. 

Wisner, in Michig n, a twp. of Tuscola co. 

Wispel, ey (Came) A German measnre used 
in the grain trade, ranging from 297g to 7034 bushels, 
according to local custom. 

Wistar, Cispar, M.D., B. at Philadelphia, 1761, of 
Quaker parents, studied medicine in the University of 
Pennsylvania; completed his medical education at Ed- 
inburgh, 1786, and on the following year, began prac- 
tice in Philadelphia, and was professor of anatomy and 
censor of the College of Physicians from 1794 until his 
death, 1518. Ue was highly distinguished in his pro- 
fession, and was for many years president of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. lle is the author of A System 
of Anatomy (1812), and other medical works. 

Witney Blankets, (w (ne bling’kitz,.) (Manuf) A 
very superior class of woollen blankets made at Witney 
in Euglaud. 

Wit'tenbery’s, in N. C, a twp. of Alexander co. 

Wittenburg, in Mo, avill.of Brajean twp., Perry co, 

Witts burg, iv Ark., a vill. of Smith twp., Cross co. 

Wohler, FKEDRICH, (%% Vr.) n German chemist, B. at 
Frankfort, 1500, after studying the Natural sciences at 
Marburg and Heidetberg universities, proceeded to Swe- 
dew in 1520. where he became the pupil of the eminent 
chemist Berzelius. After his return to Germany, he 
held professorships of Chemistry and Technology at 
Berlin and Cassel, and became in 1836 Protessor of 
Medicine and Director of the Chemical Institute at Göt- 
tingen., W. has made several important chemical dis- 
coveries; among others, a new method of obtaining pure 
nickel: was the first to obtain aluminiun in an isolated 
state In 1875 was celebrated at the university the 
fiftiet! ar of his active career as a teacher, and the 
seventy-filth vear of his age. His published works are 
numerous. He was mule an officer of the French Legion 
of Honor and a member of varions scientific bodies, 

Wolcot. Jo iN. (pol kat.) an eminent English satirical 
poet, B. in Devonshire, 1738, Under the pseudonym of 
“ Peter Pindar,” he became the most poignant literary 
censor of his time, his satires full of wit aud invective 
being prin lly directed against George LII. and the 

i D. 1819. 

otisville, iu New York, a vill. of Royalton twp., 

ü ra co, 

Wolcottville, in d., a vill. of Orange twp., Noble co. 

Wolfe, Curkces, (woo/f,) an Trish poet, B. at Dublin, 
1791; D. 1823 His lyrical elegy entitled The Burial of 
Sir John Moore ranks without a rival of its kind in the 
English language. 

Wolf Creek, iu Kentucky, a prec. of Russell co. 

Wolf Pit, in Georgia. a dist. of Franklin co, 

Wolf Pit, in North Carolina, a twp. of Richmond co. 

Wolf River. in Wisemsin, w twp. of Winnebago co. 

Wolf Run, in Georgia. a dist. of Barton co. 

Woifserape, in North Carolina, a twp. of Dublin 
county, 

Wolf Spring, in Alabama, a twp. of Lawrence co. 

Wonders, Tue Seven WONDERS or THE Wonlb, were, 
according to the ancients: The Pyramids of Egypt ; The 
Mausoleum of Artemisia, q. v.; The Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, q. v.; The Wall and Hanging-Gardens of 
Babylon, q v.; The Colossus of Rhodes, q. v.; The 
Statue of Jupiter Olympus, q. v.; and the Pharos of 
Alexandria, q. v. 

Woo-Chang, a fine city of China, prov. Hoo-pe, at the 
confluence of the Yang-tse-Kiang and Han-Kiang, 350 
m. S.W. of Nankin. It is renowued for its metallic 
manufactures, Pup. 2,000,000, 

Wood. Grorae B., an American physician and writer on 
medical subjects, B. at Greenwich, N. J., 1797, became in 
1822 prof. of chemistry, and in 1831 of materia medica 
in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and in 1855 
entered upon the chair of the same sciences in the Uni- 
versityot Pennsylvania, and subsequently was appointed 
to the chair ol Theory and Practice of Medicine in the 
eame institution, His chief works are a Treatise on the 
Practice of Medicine (2 vols., 1847), A Treatise on Thera- 
peulics and Pharmacology (2 vols., 1856), and The United 
Shiites Dispensutory, In 1859 he was chosen president of 
the American Philosophical Society, For many years he 
has heen President of the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphin D. 1880. 

Wood, Jon Groner, an English naturalist, B. in Lon- 
don, 1827, graduated at Oxford in 1851. and then took 
orders. Ho has written several valuable works on 
sodlogy, among others a Popdar Natural History, 
Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Life, and The Boy's 
Own Natural History Book, He has, besides, published 


éc. 


a series of cneap entertaining handbooks, as novel in 
design as they are unpretending in their titles, and 
which abound in both scientific and practical knowl- 
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edge, most felicitously conveyed. It consists of Common 
Objects of the Sea-shore ; Common Oljects of the Country ; 
Common Objects of the Microscope, &c. His principal 
works, however, are, The Natural History of Man, an 
important publication in 2 vols., describing the man- 
ners and customs of the uncivilized races of man, and 
richly illustrated; aud his larger Natural History, in 3 
vols., which is enriched by sketches taken from life by 
the most eminent artists of the day in this branch of 
illustration, 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, one of the most popular of living 
English novelists, B. in Worcestershire, 1820, commenced 
her literary career in 1860. In the following year she 
published Fast Lynne, a work which created quite a 
surprising success; this was succeeded by The Channings, 
also an able production, She has since yearly supplied 
the lovers of fiction with a series of well-written novels. 

Wood, or Riculasb, in Missouri, a township of Texas 
county. 

Wood Acid, (ds‘id.) (chem.) The familiar name for- 
merly given to ACETIC ACID, q. v, in the body of the 
work. 

Wood’-ash, (Chem.) The calcined ashes of hard woods, 
employed in soap-making, and ulso used in the fertiliza- 
tion of soils. 

Woodbury, in Iowa, a twp. of Woodbury co. 

Woodbury, in South Carolina, a twp. of Marion co.; 

nop. 210. 

Wooden Clocks, (wid’n klékz.) (Horol.) Clocks 
munufactured chiefly in Connecticut, and so named 
from their works being made of wood instead of metal. 

Wood’ensburg, iu Maryland, a vill. of Baltimore co.; 
pop. 54. 

Wooden Ware. (wiid'n-.) (Com.) Generally, all ves- 
sels and utensils constructed with or turned in wood, 
are known under this denomination. 

Woodha' nus. in Alabama, a twp. of Henry co.; pop. 
600 

Woodland, in Maine, a plantation of Aroostook co.; 

p. 174. 
Woodland, in Nero Jersey, a twp. of Burlington co.; 


pop. 389, 

Woodland, in Texas, a prec. of Freestone co.; pop. 
1,027, 

Wood’-roof. (Bot.) A plant growing wild in countries 
of S. Europe, the leaves of which are macerated for use 
in the distillation of certain perfumes. 

Wood’raff, in Arkansas, an E. central co., cap. Augus- 
ta; pop. (1880) 8,646, 

Woods, (Commercial.) In a mercantile sense, 
these commodities include in the English markets all 
kinds of both cabinet and timber woods; but in the U. 
States, the term is confined to such woods as are appli- 
cable to cabinet and fancy work, and to dyeing purposes. 

Wood's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Bedford co. 

Woodsboro, (widzlir-ro,) in Maryland, a district of 
Frederick co, 

Wood- screws. (-skrooz.) (Carpentry, dc.) Iron screws 
adapted for being inserted into thicknesses of wouden 
bourds, planking, &c. 

Woods'dale, iu North Carolina, a twp. of Person co.; 

op. 1,596, 

ood'’s Shop, in Alabama, a twp. of Chambers co.; 

op. 1,231. 

Wood Sta’tion, in Georgia, a dist. of Catoosa co.; 

ap, 320. 

‘ood stock, inGeorgia, a dist. of Cherokee co. 
Woodstock, in Jora, a twp. of Wright co. 
Woodstock, in Michiyan, a twp. of Leelenaw co.; 
pop. 1.365. 
Wood Tin. (in.) A reddish-brown fibrous oxide of 

tin, found in Cornwall, Eng., and in Mexico. 

Woodville, (wid'vil,) in Georgia, a district of Greene 
co.; pop. 400. 

Woodville, in Kentucky, a prec. and vill. of McCracken 
co.; pop. 1,893. 

w ville, in Maine, a plantation of Penobscot co.; 
pop. 170. 

Woodville, in Ohio, a village of Perry twp., Marion 


co. 

Woodville, in Tennessee, a dist. of Haywood co.; pop. 
1,200. 

Woody Wool, (wid’e.) (Bot.) Sce Woopy FInnI, in 
the body of the Encyclopedia. 

Wool. n. (Stalistics.) The production of wool in 1871, 
according to the Journal des Economists, was as follows : 
United States, 177,000,000 Ibs.; Great Britain, 159,969,- 
000 Ibs. ; Australia, 152,500,000 Ibs.; Van Diemen’s Land, 
6,136,000 lbs.; New and, 28,575,000 lbs.; Capeland, 
38,000,000 Ibs. ; La Plata, 138,070,000 Ibs.; East Indies, 
18,797,000 Ibs.; Russia, 90 760,000 Ibs.; Sweden, 6,082,- 
000 1bs.; Norway, 6,395,000 lbs, ; Greece, 7,615,000 Lbs. ; 
Denmark, 7,034,000 lbs.; Germany, 52 050,000 Lbs, ; Hol- 
land, 6,150,000 Ibs.; Belgium, 3,500,000 Ibs.; France, 
91,108,000 Ibs.; Spain, 74,433,000 [s.; Austria, 31,075,- 
000 Ibs.; Switzerland, 1,336,000. Total 1,121,519,000 lbs. 

Wool-broker, (-brōk'ŭr.) (Com.) One who buys and 
sells wool for or to other parties, receiving a certain 
commission thereon for his services. 

Wool Clippings, (-k/ip'pingz,) or PEDLAR's WOOL, are 
inferior parcels of wool clipped from the fleece. 


Wool lard’s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Jefferson co.; 
pop. 413. 
Woollen Rags, (-rdgz.) (Manuf.) Scraps and cut- 


tings of waste or refuse woollen material, used for con- 
version into shoddy, &e. 

Woollett, WILLIAM, (wool’lét,) a distinguished English 
engraver, B. in Kent, 1735. His landscapes aud battle- 
pieces are placed among the finest examples of the art 
he professed. D. 1785. 

Woolsey, TurzopokE Dwront, (wiil’ze,) an eminent 
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American jurist and scholar, B. in New York eity, in 
1801, graduated at Yule Coll. with high honors in 1820, 
subsequently studied theology at Princeton Seminary, 
N. J., and, after being licensed to preach, spent three 
years in Germany. In 1831 he was elected Professor of 
the Greek Language and Literature at Yale, and 15 
years later, President of that college. The latter posi- 
tion he resigned in 1871, but continued in the faculty. 
Dr. W. has published editions of The Alcestis of Enri- 
pides; The Antigone of Sophocles; The Prometheus of 
Æschylus; The Electra of Sophocles; and The Gurgias 
of Plato. Among his other works are: Introduction to 
the Study of International Luw (1860); Essays on Divorce 
and Divorce Legislation, with Special Reference to the 
United States (1569); aud a considerable number of ora- 
tions, addresses, and occasional essays. 

Wool-weight, (-wat.) (Camb.) les of wool vary 
in weight according to the custom of the country where 
they are packed and whence they are exported. Thus, 
in the U. States, England, and the English colonies, the 
pound avoirdupois is the current weight; in 8. America, 
the arroba; and in Russia, the pood. In the English 
trade, however, there are weights used in excess ot the 
Ib., as the clore (7 lbs.), the stone (14 lbs.), the tod (28 
Ibs.), the wey (182 Ibs.), the pack (240 Ibs.), &c. 

Worden, Joun LORIMER, (werden,) an American naval 
officer, B. in Westchester co., N. X., 1818, became a lieu- 
tenant in 1840. In 1862 he took command of the Moni- 
tor Hloating-battery, and fought an indecisive action 
with the Contederate ram Virginia, generally known, 
however, as the Merrimac, in Hampton Roads, March 
9th. In April, 1868, he commanded the ironc!ad Mon- 
tauk in the operations directed against Fort Suniter, 
and in June, 1568, received the rank of commodore, 

Wordsworth, CHRISTOPHER, (witrd2/wiirth,) an emi- 
nent English prelate and theologian. nephew of the 

t Wordsworth, B. 1806, graduated with brilliant 
onors at Oxford University in 1850, and became tutor 
of Christ Church College, where he had among his pu- 
pils the late Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Gladstone, the 
resent Prime-Minister of Englund, Archbishop 
anning, and other celebrated men. In 1852 he be- 
came Bishop of St. Andrew's. His best-known works 
include: Grace Grammutice Rudimenta (16th ed, 
1871); Catachesis, or Christian Instruction (4th ed., 1864); 
and Notes on the Eucharistic Controversy, a powerful 
vindication of the doctrines held by the Anglican 
Church. — His younger brother, CHARLES, n. 1507, after 
taking high honors at Cambridge, where he became 
Public Orator and Hulsean Lecturer, was, in 1869, ap- 
pointed Bishop of Lincoln. His chief worké embrace 
a well-known edition of the Greek Testament, with 
Notes; The Old Testament, in the Authorized Version, 
with Notes and Introductions; St. Hippolytus and the 
Church of Rome in the Beginning of the Third Century ; 
Theocritus, from the ancient MSS.; Anctent Writings 
from the Walls of Pompeii, &c., &c. 

Wornum, RALPH NICHOLSON, (wér’niim,) an English 
art-critic, B. in Northumberland, 1812, became Lecturer 
on Art to the Government Schools of Dexign in 1848, and 
in 1856 Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery. 
His works comprise: A Shetch of the History of Painting 
(2d ed., 1859); Analysis of Ornament, Characteristics of 
Styles ed., 1860); Epochs in Painting (1864); A Life 
of Holbein (1867), &c. ` 

Worsaae, Hans JAKOB ASMUSSEN, (vér’sah-e,) a Danish 
archaeologist, B. in Jütland, 1821, commenced his stud- 
ies in the College of Horsen, and completed them at 
Copenhagen in 1838. He abandoned the study of the- 
ology and jurisprudence in order to devote himself to 
the history of his country, studied for several years the 
Scandinavian antiquities in the Royal Museum, and 
travelled in several countries of Europe, collecting 
everything that could serve to throw light upon the 
early history and arts of the Scandinavian people. He 
holds a foremost place among Danish men of letters, 
and has written in his own language, and in English, 
several works of much antiquarian interest and value, 

Worsted Goods, (wist’d.) (An-.) Under this 
general designation, all textile stuffs producing from 
combing-wouls are classified; such as serges, moreens, 
table-furniture damask, braid, stuff dress-goods, &c., &c. 

Wors'ted Yarn. (Manuf.) Woollen yarn combed 
from the long-staple material. 

Worth, (wirth,) in Iowa, a twp. of Boone co. 

n in Tennessee, à dist. of Bledsoe co.; 

586. 
n in Kentucky, a prec. of Carroll co.; pop. 
471. 
Wor'ton, in Maryland, a dist. of Kent co. 


Woulfe’s Apparatus, (woolfz.) Named after the 
inventor Woulfe, an English chemist, p. 1806.) (Chem.) 
A very useful apparatus, consisting essentially of one 
or more bottles, each having two or three necks (Fig. 
132); and is used for impregnating water and other 
fluids with vapors aud gases. When the apparatus is 
employed, a retort or other vessel, for heating the ma- 
terials, is connected by means of a bent tube with,one 
of Woulfe’s bottles. If more than one of these bottles 
are required, they are ranged side by side, and are con- 
nected with each other by tubes, each of which pro- 
ceeds from the upper part of one bottle to the bottom 
of the liquid in the next, the centre neck of each bot- 
tle, if it have three necks, being closed either with a 
solid cork, and if necessary luted, or with a cork in 
which is inserted u sufety-tube, that passes down 
through it, and dips in the liquid at the bottom. This 
tube allows the elastic fluid, if generated in too large 
quantity, to escape into the atmosphere ; while. in or- 
dinary circumstances, as it dips into a liquid, they are 
unable to pass off. Every part of the apparatus is air 
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tight, except the extremity farthest from the retort, so 
that every particle of vapor or gas has to traverse the 
whole series of vessels, and to pass through the liquid 
in every one of the bottles. before it escapes into the 
air; and thus, if at all condensable by the liquid used, 
can hardly escape condensation, 


Fig. 132. — WoULFE'8 APPARATUS. 


Wrangel, Frapinanp PETROVICH. BARON von, (rdng’- 
el.) an Arctic navigator and traveller in the Russian 
service, B. in Esthonia, 1795, served as an officer in 1817 
under Capt. Golovin, in the latter’s voyage round the 
world, in the sloop-of-war “ Kamtschatka.” The prin- 
cipal voyages and travels of W.— all devoted to Polar 
and Siberian explorations — were accomplished between 
the years 1820 and 1836, and his most remarkable ex- 

loits were performed in two expeditions in search of 
and, alleged by the natives of Indigirka and Kolyma 
to exist to the north of the Polar Sea. The greater part 
of his journeys on these occasions was perforined on 
sledyes, drawn by dogs over the vast continents of Po- 
lar ice. He attained a latitude of two minutes above 
the 72d degree, but without making the discovery of 
the land of which he was in search. He is the author 
of several works on travel and ethnology, has filled 
high positions in the Russian service, and 1s known and 
highly respected by the suvans of foreign nations. For 
his various successful enterprises, W. was raised to the 
rank of Vice-Admiral in 1847, retired from the service 
in 1849, and afterwards acted as Director of the privi- 
leged company established for trading with the former 
Russian possessions in America. D. 1870, 
Wratislaw, Atsrer Ieyry, (rdtiz-law,) an English 
hilologer, B. 1821, graduated with high honors at Cam- 
Bridge University in 1544. His works embrace: Lyra 
CeechSlavonska (Bohemian Poems translated) 1849; 
Ellisian Greek Exercises (1805); and The Diary of an 
Embassy from King George of Bohemia to Louis N. of 
France, in 1464, translated from the Sclavonic. 

Wrede, Karu PHILI?P, PRINCE, (pra da) German mili- 
tary commander, B. at Heidelberg, 1767. Tu 1805 hes. 
Gen, Dervy in the command of the Bavarian contingent 
of Napoleon's “grand army,” and guining signal suc- 
cesses over the Austrians, was created a marshal of 
France. He behaved with distinguished gallantry at 
Wagram, and covered the French retreat from the dis- 
astrous field of Polotsk, 1512. Upon Bavaria joining 
the Allies, W. became commuander-in-chief of the com- 
bined Austro-Bavarian army, and fiercely contested the 
battle of Hanau with the French, in 1813. D. 1838. 

Wright, (rit,) in Jowa, a twp. of Wayne co. 

Wright, in Missouri, a S. co., with an area of about 725 
sq. m. The surface is uneven, and a portion of its soil 
productive. The county is well supplied with water- 
power. Copper, lead, and iron ore are said to be abun- 
dant in the vicinity of Hartville, the county seat. Pop. 

1880) 9,33. 
right, in Pensylvania, a twp. of Luzerne co. 

Wright's, in linos, a twp. of Morgan co, 

Wrights’boro, in Georgia, a district of Columbia 
county. 

Wright, Tuomas, (rit.) sn English archeologist, B. in 
Salop, 1810, graduated at Cambridge in 1837, assisted in 
founding the Camden Society of Antiquaries, and the 
British Archwological Association, and in 1842 was 
elected Corresponding Member of the French Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. He has edited a large 
number of the literary reliques of the Middle Ages, in 
Old English, Anglo-Norman, French, and Latin; and 
has written numerous works of much antiquarian 
value; among the latter are: The Celt, the Roman, and 
the Saron (1852); Domestic Manners in England during 
the Middle Agea (1861); History of Caricature and Gro- 
tesque in Litrature and Art (1865); and Womankind in 
Western Europe, from the Earliest Ages to the Seventeenth 
Century (1869). Mr. W. was also selected by the Em- 
peror Napoléon III. to translate his Vie du Jules César 
into English. D. Dec. 23, 1877. 

Wright's Schoolhouse, in Tennessee, a dist, of 
Hay wood co. 

Warris, (woor’ris.) (Dyeing.) The native East African 
name for ared powder used by dyers, and procured from 
the seeds of a plant of the gen. Euphorbia. 

Wartsborough, (wiirtz'bir-ro,) in New Fork, a vill. 
of Mamakating twp., Sullivan co. 

Wyandotte Cave, (The.) (wi'du-dot) This great 
cavern, formed out of the St. Louis limestone of the car- 
boniferous formation which underlies Crawford co., in 
the S.W. part of the State of Indiana, is believed to be 
almost equal in extent to the celebrated Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky, its galleries having already been explored 
for a distance of twenty-two miles, while numerous di- 
verging paths theretrom remain yet te have their bear- 
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ings and dimensions examined and defined. Of this 
Cave we extract the following interesting particulars 
from Prof. Cope’s elaborate paper thereon published in 
the American Naturalist. “The Wyandotte Cave is as 
well worthy of popular favor as the Mammoth. It lacks 
the large bodies of water which diversify the scene in 
the latter, but is fully equal to it in the beauty of its 
stalactites and other ornaments of calcite and gypsum. 
The stalactites and stalagmites are more numerous than 
in the Mammoth, and the former frequently have a 
worn, or macaroni-like form, which is very peculiar, 
They twist and wind in masses like the locks of Medusa, 
and often extend in slender runners to a remarkable 
length. The gypsum rosettes occur in the remote 
regions of the cave, and are very beautiful. There are 
also masses of amorphous gypsum of much purity, The 
floor in many places is covered with carved branches, 
and, what is more beautiful, of perfectly transparent 
acicular crystals, sometimes mingled with imperfect 
twin-crystals. The loose crystals iu one place are iu 
such quantity as to give the name ot Snow Banks to it. 
In other places it takes the form of japanning on the 
roof and wall rock. In one respect the cave is superior 
to the Mammoth —in its vast rooms, with step-like 
domes, and often huge stalagmites on the central hills. 
In these localities the rock has been originally more 
fractured or fragile than elsewhere, and has given way 
at times of disturbance, piling masses on the floor. The 
destruction having reached the thin -bedded strata 
above, the breaking down has proceeded with greater 
rapidity, each bed breaking away over a narrower area 
than that below it. When the heavily-bedded rock has 
been aguin reached, the breakage has ceased, and the 
stratum remains as a heavy coping-stone to the hollow 
dome. Of course the process piles a hill beneath, and 
the access of water being rendered more easy by the 
approach to the surface, great stalactites and stalag- 
mites are the result. In one place this product forms 
a mass extending from floor to ceiling, a distance of 30 
or 40 feet, with a diameter of 25 feet, and beautifully 
fluted circumference. The walls of the rooms are in- 
crusted with cataract-like masses, and stalagmites are 
numerous. The largest room is stated to be 245 feet 
high, and 350 feet long, and to contain a hill of 175 feet 
in height. On the summit are three large stalagmites, 
one of them pure white. When this scene is lit up it is 
peculiarly grand to the eye of an observer at the foot 
of the long hill, while it is not less beautiful to those 
on the summit. There is no room in the Mammoth 
Cave equal to these two. An examination into the life 
of the cave shows it to have much resemblance to that 
of the Mammoth. The following is u list of 16 species 
of animals which I obtained, and by its side is placed a 
corresponding list of the species obtained by Mr. Cooke 
and others, at the Mammoth Cave. These number 17 
species. As the Mammoth has been more frequently 
explored, while 2 days only were devoted to the Wyan- 
dutte, the large number of species obtained in the latter 
suggests that it is the richer in life. This I suspect will 
prove to be the case, as it is situated in a fertile region. 
Some of the animals were also procured from caves ini- 
mediately adjoining, which are no doubt connected 
with the principal one, Of the out-door fauna which 
find shelter in the cave, bats are, of course, most numer- 
ous, They are probably followed into their retreat by 
the eagle and by large owls. The floors of some of 
the chambers were covered to a considerable depth by 
the castings of these birds, which cousisted of bats’ fur 
and bones, It would be worth while to determine 
whether any of the owls winter there. 
List of Living Species in the two Caves. 
WYANDOTTE. Mauxorn. 
Vertebrata. 
Amblyopsis spelæus De Amblyopsis spelæus Do 
Kay. Kay. 
Typhlichthys subterraneus 
Girard. 
Arachnida. 
Erobomaster flavescens | Acanthocheir 
Cope. Tellk. 
Phrixis longipes Cope. 
Anthrobia. Anthrobia moumonthia 
Tellk. 
Crustacea. 
Orconectes inermis Cope. | Orconectes pellucidus 
Tellk. 

N microcephala | Cæcidotea stygia Pack. 


armata 


pe. 
Cauloxenus stygius Cope. | Stygobromus vitreus Cope. 
Insecta. 


tenuis Anophthalmus Menetrie- 
sii Motsch. 
Anophthalmus eremita Anophthalmus Tellicamp- 


Anophthalmus 
Horn. 


fii Erichs. 
Adelops hirtus Tellk. 


Raphidophora 
nean Scudd. 
Phora. 
Anthomyia 
Machilis. 


Campodea Cookei Pack. 


Horn. 
Quedius speloeus Horn, 
Lestera speenor Horn. 
Raphidophora. subterra- 
Phora. 
Anthomyia 
Machilis. 
Cumpodea sp. 
Tipulid. 

Myriopoda, 

Pirostrephon cavernarum | Scoterpes Copei (Pack.). 


Cope. 
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The mntnal relations of this cave-life form an interest- 
ing subject. In the first place, two of the beetles, the 
crickets, the centipede, the small crustaceans (food of 
the blind fish), are more or less herbivorous, They 
furnish food for spiders, crawfish, Anophthalmus, aud 
the fish. The vegetable tood supporting them is in the 
first place fungi which, in various small forms, grow 
in dump places in the cave, and they can always be 
found attached to excremeutitious matter dropped by 
the bats, rats, and other animals which extend their 
range to the outer air. Fungi also grow on the dead 
bodies of the animals which die in the caves, and are 
found abundantly on fragments of wood and boards 
brought in by human agency. The rats also have 
brought into fissures and cavities communicating with 
the cave, seeds, nuts, and other vegetable matters, 
from time immemorial, which have furnished food for 
insects. Thus rats and bats have, no doubt, had much 
to do with the continuance of land-life in the cave, and 
the mammals of the post-pliocene or earlier period, 
which first wandered and dwelt in its shades, were in- 
troducers of a permanent land-lite. As to the small 
crustaceans, little food is necessary to support their 
smull economy, but even that little might be thonght 
to be wanting, as we observe the clearness and limpid- 
ity of the water in which they dwell. Nevertheless, 
the fact that some cave-waters communicate with out- 
side streams is a sufficient indicetion of the presence 
of vegetable life and vegetable débris in variable quan- 
tities at different times. Minute fresh-water alge no 
doubt occur there, che spores being brought in by ex- 
ternal communication, while remains of larger forms, 
us conferre, &c. would occur plentifully after floods. 
In the Wyandotte Cave, no such connection is known 
to exist. Access by water is against the current of 
smal] streams which discharge from it. On this basis 
rests an animal life which is limited in extent, and 
must be subject to many vicissitudes. Yet a fuller ex- 
amination will probably add to the number of species, 
and of these, no doubt, a greater or less number ol par- 
asites on those already known. 

Wyatt, Sir Martuew Diduv, (wrdt) an eminent Eng- 


lish architect, B. in Wiltshire in 1820, supervised the 
erection of the Great Exhibition building in Hyde 
Park, London, 1851, and has since distinguished him- 
self by his many great public and private successes in 
architecture. In 1869 he was elected Slade Professor of 
Fine Arts in Cambridge University. Sir Digby. who is 
a member of several foreign academies, has been the 
recipient of the English, French, and Italian orders of 
knighthood, and is author of Specimens af Geometrical 
Mosarcs of the Middle Agrs (1848); Metal Work, and its 
Artistic Design (1852); Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth 
Century (1853); and, Art Treasures of the United King- 
dim (1857). 

Wyatt's, in Georgia, a dist. of Jasper co.; pop. 450.— 
A dist. of Newton co.; pop. 1,356. — A dist. of Elbert 


co. 

Wycomn dah, in wa, a twp. of Davis co. 

Wy 'lie’s, in Alabama, a twp. of Marion co. 

Wyoming. in Deluware,a village of North Murderkill 
twp., Kent co. 

Wy the, Grorae, a signer of the American Declaration 
of Independence, B, at Elizabeth City, Va., 1726, in- 
herited a large fortune by the death of both of his 
parents betore reaching mature age, After living for 
some years a life of extravagance he devoted himself to 
legal studies; was admitted to the bar 1757, and svon 
became eminent as a lawyer; was chosen to the house 
of burgesses as the representative of William and Mary 
College, 1758; drew up in 1764 a remonstrance addressed 
to the British Parliament against the Stamp Act; was 
elected to the Continental Congress, August, 1774; 
signed the Declaration of Independence ; was appointed, 
1776. along with Jefferson (who had been his pupil), to 
revise the laws of Virginia: was chosen Speaker of the 
house of delegates and appointed judge of the high court 
of chancery, 1777; became sole chancellor on the reor- 
ganization of that court, 1784, filling that post twenty 
J ; was professor of law at Willam and Mary College, 

$9; was a member of the Virginia convention 
which ratified the Federal Constitution, of which he 
was a strenuous advocate, 1788 ; emancipated his slaves 
toward the close of his life, and furnished them with 
the means of subsistence. D. by accidental poisoning 
at Richmond, June 8, 1806. He is the author of Deci- 
sions of Cuses in Virginia by the High Court of Chan- 
cery (1795). d 3 

Wyoming Coal Mine, in Wyoming Territory, a 
twp. of Uintah co. 

Wyoming Walley, a fertile and picturesque valley, 
situate on the Susquehanna River in Luzerne co., Penna. 
It was the scene of the massacre of the white settlers 
by the Indians in 1778, the subject of a poem by Cainp- 
bell entitled Gertrude of Wyoming. 

Wythe, in Tennessee, a dist. of Shelby co. 

Wythe, in Virginia, a twp. of Elizabeth co. 


Witherspoon, Joux, an American divine, and one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, B. 
in Haddingtonshire, Scotland, 1722. He filled the chair 
of Princeton College, New Jersey, for several years, and 
became president of that institution in 1768. He was 
elected in 1776 to the Continental Congress, and was 
active in promoting the cause of independence. His 
principal works are: Erclesiastical Characteristics, or 
the Arcana of Church Policy (1753), and Serious Inquiry 
into the Nature and Effects of the Stage (1757). D. 1789. 


XANT 


(eks,) the twenty-fourth letter of the English alpha- 
bet, borrowed from the Greek through the Latin, 
has the sound of z at the beginning of a word, but 
elsewhere the sound of ks, as in excellent, waz, luxury. 
or of gs, as in example. It is used chiefly in words de- 
rived froin the Greek, and begins no word of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. The Ltalians never use it, s and c being 
substituted for it; as, esatto, exact, eccellente, excellent. 
The Germans commonly iu place of z use ks, gs, or chs ; 
as, fuchs, a fox. In French, z has « variety of pronun- 
ciations,as s,cs, gz uud z. This letter interchanges with 
c. sc or sk, g, ps, h, und z. As a Latin numeral, X stands 
for 10; when placed horizontally, thus N, it_iudicates 
1000, and when erect with a dash over it, X, implies 
10,000. As an abbreviation, X. stands for Christ, and 
Xn. for Christian. 
(Norte. For names (chiefly geographical) not inserted 
under this letter, see the letters J, G, and 8.) 

Xamiltepec’, or JAMILTEPECO, in Mexico, a town of 
Oujaca, 70 m. S.S.W. of Oajaca; pop. abt. 4,000, 

Xan'thelne, n. (Gr. zuntius, yellow.) The yellow 
coloring-matter of flowers. 

Xun'thie Acid,or SULPHOOARBETAYLIC ACID, n. ( Chem.) 
An acid composed of sulphur, carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, und obtained in combination with potassa by 
agitating bisulphuret of carbon mixed with a solution of 
pure potassa in strong alcohol. Its compounds are of a 
yellow color, whence its name. Furm. HO,Ca H5084- 

Xan’'thine, n. (Chem.) The yellow coloring principle 
of madder. 

Xan‘thite, n. (Min.) A variety of Idocrase, found in 
small rounded graius or imperfect crystals of a yellow 
or grayish color, at Amity, in New York. Its principal 
constituents are silicate of alumina and silicate of lime. 

Xan'thium, n. ( Bol.) A gen. ot plants, ord. Asteracræ. 
The Prickly Clotweed, A. spinosum, found in roadsides 
and fields from Massachusetts to Pennsylvania, is about 
1 foot high, and very conspicuously armed with straw- 
colored spines. It yields a yellow dye. 

Xan‘thocone, n. [Gr. zanthos, yellow, and konis, 
dust.] (Min.) An arsenio-sulphide of silver, generally 
found in small crystalline kidney-formed masses. It is 
of a dull-red or clove-Lrown color, but affurds a yellow 
powder — whence its name. 

Xan’thophyll, n. (Gr. zanthos, and phyllon, a leaf.) 
(Chem.) The yellow, autumnal coloring of leaves. 

Xan’thoprotein, n. (Gr. zanthos, and proteion, the 
chief rank.) (Chrm.) A yellow acid substance, formed 


X. 


lowish-brown concentric and radiating aggregations of 
fine fibres with a silky lustre, in the Harz. 
Xanthoxylaceer, (2dn-thoks-e-lai'se-e,) n. [Gr. zan- 
thos, und zylon, wood.) (Bot.) An order of plants, alliance 
Rutales, closely allied to Rutacee. They are trees or 
shrubs, most abundant in the tropics, but especially in 
tropical America. They are generally characterized by 
pungent and aromatic properties, und have been em- 
ployed medicinally as stimulants. The species of the 
typical genus Xunthozylon possess in a remarkable de- 
gree the aromatic and pungent properties common to 
the order; hence they are popularly known as Peppers, 
Prickly ash. The fruit of A. piperttum is employed by 
the Chinese and Japanese as a condiment, und as an an- 
tidote against all poisons. In commerce it is called Ju- 


Xanthoxyium, n. (Bot.) See XANTHOXYLACEZE. 


Xun'thus. (Anc. Geog.) The capital of ancient Lycia, 


in the 8.W. corner of Asia Minor, 9 m. from the sea, on 
the left bank of the Sibres or Sibrus, the Greek Xanthos, 
or Yellow River, near the actual village of Koonik. Its 
ruins, discovered by Sir C. Fellows in 1838, consist of 
temples and tombs, having carefully executed bas-reliets 
of great archeological interest. 


Xan'tippe, whose name has passed into a proverb for 


a scolding wife, was the spouse of Sucrates the philoso- 


pher, and notwithstanding her ill temper was deeply at-| Kieng’mai. 
Ximenes. 
Xantip’pus, a Lacedemonian general, who went to|/Kimo, or Kiusiu, (a.) The most 8. of the three 


tached to him. The date of her death is unknown. 
the support of the Carthaginians in 250 B. o., and de- 
feated the Romans under Regulus at Tunes (now Tunis). 
Notwithstanding his services, the Carthaginians ordered 
the captain of his ship to throw him into the sea. 


Xati’va, or Jativa, (cha-te’va,) a city of Spain, standing 


on the slope of a hill crowned by an old castle, 36 m. 
from Valencia. Manuf. Linen und woollen fabrics, hats, 
leather, aud soap. Pup. 15,272. 


Xavier, Sr. Francis, (zu’ve-ai,) “ the apostle of the In- 


dies,” a celebrated Jesuit missionary, B. in Spain, 1506. 
He was sent to study at Paris, nud there met Ignatius 
Loyola, whose affectionate disciple and ally he thence- 
forth became., He assisted Loyola in the formation of 
the new society, and gladly undertook, in 1540, the la- 
borious mission to the East Indies, After very devoted 
services at Goa on the Malabar coast, in Chavancore, and 
in the islands of the Archipelago, he went to Ceylon. 
Meeting there a Javanese retugee, he accompanied him, 
in 1549, to Japanu, and established there the mission 


Xiphias, n. 


by the action of nitric acid upon fibrin, 

Xan’‘thorham‘nine, n. [Gr. zanthos, and ramnos, a 
prickly shrub] (C.) A yellow substance extracted 
from the berries of Rhamnus tinctoria, the Persian ber- 
ries of commerce. Form. Cogllyg0)4- 

Xanthorrhi’za, n. [Gr. zanthos, and riza, x root.) 
(Bot.) A gen. of plants, ord. Ranunculaceæ, represented 
by the Yellow-root, X. apiifolia, of the Southern States. 
Its long roots and rootstocks are of a bright yellow 
color. Its inner bark, wood, and pith are also of the 
same color, The whole plant was formerly employed 
by the American Indians for dyeing yellow; and it is 
used medicinally as a tonic, all parts of it having a 
purely and intensely bitter taste. 

Xanthorrea, (2dn'tho-re'd,) n. [Gr. zanthos, and reo, 
to flow.] (Bot.) The Grass-trees, a gen. of plants, ord. 
Liliacew, The tall-growing species, A. arborea, Æ. hos- 
tilis (Fig. 2632), aud others, are uatives of New South 


which was maintained by the Jesuits more than a cen- 
tury. On his return to India he fell ill, and p. on an 
island off the coast of China, in Dec., 1552. He was benti- 
fied in 1619, and canonized by Gregory XV. 3 years later. 
Xe'bee, n. (Naut.) A small telucca-looking vessel 
common to the Mediterranean Sea (Fig. 1524), carrying 
three masts, and which iu fair weather and with a good 
wind mounts two large square sails, but when close- 
hauled carries large lateen sails. 
Xe’nia, in Ohio, a post-town and township, cap. of 
Greeue co., 61 m. W. S. W. of Columbus; pop. (1869) 6, 172. 
Xe'nide, n. pl. (Zonl.) See ALCYONACEA. 
Xenocrates, (ee- MA ra · tes,) a Greek philosopher, re- 
markable for the severity of his manners, and his incor- 
ruptible integrity, was k. at Chalcedon about B.C. 400. 
He was a pupil of Plato, aud sent on embassies to Philip, 
klug of Macedonia, and afterwards to Antipater., It is 
said that the Athenians caused him to be sold as a slave, 
because he was too poor to pay the taxes. Demetrius 
Phalereus, however, discharged the debt, and gave him 
his freedom. He was for many years head of the Acad- 
emy. D. B. c. 314. 


WWM Ä＋◻. 
N / 


poet, was a native of Colophon, and settled at Elea in 

Magna Grecia. He lived in the latter half of the 6th 

century B. c., and was a contemporary of Pythagoras. 

Ile is recognized as the founder of the Eleatic School, the 

characteristic doctrine of which was an idealistic pan- 

theism. Fragments of his poem On Nature and of his 

elegies are all that are preserved to us of his writings. 
Xenophon, (zen’o-fon,) a celebrated Athenian histo- 
rian, B. probably about B. c. 450. He was a disciple and 
friend of Socrates, who saved his life at the battle of 
Delium. With his friend Proxenus he joined the army 
of Cyrus the younger as a volunteer in the expedition 
against Artaxerxes. After the death of Cyrus, at the 
battle of Cunaxa, and the treacherous murder of the 
Greek generals, I took the lead in conducting the fa- 
mous Retreat of the Ten Thousand from Upper Asia to 
their native land, He afterwards served in the Spartan 
army against the Persians, and sentence of banishment 
being passed on him by the Athenians, he retired into 
Elis, and lived there about 20 years. It is not known 
whether he availed himself of the permission to return 
to Athens, nor when nor where he p. He was living B. c. 
357. The principal works of A. are the Anabasis 
Cyrus, the history of the expedition in which the his- 
torian took so prominent a part; the Cyropedia, a fasci- 
nating picture of an ideal state based on the traditions 
respecting the elder Cyrus; the Memorabilia of Socrates, 
avery precions memorial of the great practical philoso- 
pher; and the Hrllenica, a historical narrative. He wrote 
several shorter works. As mode of thought is prac- 


Fig. 2632. — GRA88-TREE, (A. hostilis.) 


Wales. Their tops afford fodder for cattle, and their 

young leaves and buds are eaten as a table vegetable. 

Two fragrant balsamic resins are obtained from species 

of this genns; the one is known as yellow resin of New 

Holland, or Botany Bay resin; the other as red resin 

of New Holland. or Black boy gum, tical, not speculative, and his style is singularly lucid, 
Xanthorthite, n. (Cir. zantios, and orthos, straight.]| simple, and manly. 

(. A yellowi-h variety of Allanite, found in Sweden. Ken‘otime, n. (in.) A phosphate of Yttria, found 
Xanthosid'erite, n. Gr. zanthos, and sideros, iron. at Ytterby, in Sweden. 

(Min.) A variety of brown iron-ore, occurring in ve Kera’sia, n. [From Gr. zeros, dry.) (Med.) A disease 
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Xiphoid’es, n. 
Xister, or Raspatorium, n. 


Xy lite, n. [From Gr. zylon.] 


Xyloi‘dine, n. 


XYRI 


of the hairs, which become dry, cease to grow, and re- 
semble down covered with dust Dunglison. 

Xeres de Badajos, or Xeues DE Los CABALLEROS, 
(hui-rais,) a town of Spain, in Estremadura, 40 m. from 
Badajoz. Pop. 6,817. 

Xeres de la Frontera, a town in the S.W. of Spain, 
in Andalusia, 14 m. from Cadiz. It is agreeably situate 
on the banks of the small river Guadalette, and is cele- 
brated fur its excellent sherry wines, of which large 
quantities are annually exported. Pop. 38,898, 

Xerxes I., (zer’ksss,) king of Persia, was the son of Da- 
rius, and succeeded him to the throne u. c. 485. After 
suppressing a revolt in Egypt. he prepared for the inva- 
sion of Greece. In 480 he set out at the head of an 
enormous host, which he reviewed at Doriscus, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching the pass of Thermopyle. Great part 
of his fleet was destroyed by a storm; the rest of it en- 
gaged the Greek fleet off Artemisium. At the same 
time took place the memorable battle of Thermopylæ, 
in which Leonidas and his band of Spartans heroicall 
withstood the Persian host for several days, and then fell 
through treachery. A. then advanced to Athens, and 
at the battle of Salamis saw his fleet defeated by The- 
mistocles. Ile returned to Persia, leaving his general 
Mardonius to carry on the war in Greece. Murdered by 
Artabanus, B. c. 465. 

See SHAN STATES. 

See SUPPLEMENT. 


principal islands of Japan, in the Pacific Ocean, sepa- 
rated from Corea by the Strait of Corea, and from 
Niphon Island by the Strait of Sikoke. It is moun- 
tainous, and has several volcanoes. Php. unnscertained. 


— Nagasaki, the chief commercial port of Japan, is in 
this island. 


Xingu, or Carnov, (shing-goo’,) in Brazil. a river of 


Matto-Grosso und Para, rises near Lat. 15° 8., Lon. 59° 
W., and flows into the Amazon, 240 m. W. of Para, after 
a N. course of 1,300 m, 
(Zoöt.) The Sword-fishes, a genus of the 
family Scomberide, comprising fishes which have a very 
long beak, and sword-like upper jaw. The common 
Sword-fish, A. gladius, of the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, is from 10 to 16 feet long. It attacks the largest 
animals of thesea, and swims with astonishing swiftness. 
( Astron.) A constellation in the southern hemisphere ; 
—also called Dorado and Sword-fish. 
Gr. æiphos, a sword, and eidos, form.] 
(Anat.) Applied to the ensiform or sword-like cartilage 
which terminates the sternum beneath. — Applied also 
to a small, very thin, ligamentous fasciculus, which 
passes from the cartilage of prolongation of the 7th rib 
to the anterior surface of the xiphoid curtilage. Dungl. 
(Anat.) The xiphoid cartilage. 
(Surg.) An instrument 
used for rasping bones, to detach the periosteum. Dungl. 


Xiph’‘oid, a. 


Xuear, (/00’kar,) a river of Spain, rising in the Sierra 


Albarracia, and after a course of 200 m., falling into the 
Mediterranean, 26 m. from Valencia. 


Xulla Islands, (o.) a group in the Malay Archi- 


pelago, to the S.E. of the Molucca passage. It comprises 
Zullu- Bessey, Mungola, and Talyabo. The first has a 
length of abt. 400 m. 


Xy’lanthrax, n. (Gr. rylon, wood, and anthraz, coal.) 


ood - coul, as distinguished from pit-coal; bovoy coal. 

Hamilton. 
(Min.) An asbestiform 
mineral, resembling xylotile in composition and strue 
ture, as well as in its brown color. 


Xy’lochlore, u. [Gr. zylon, and chloros, green.) ( Min.) 
Xenophanes. (ze-nof'a-nees,)a Greek philosopherand| A mineral closely resembling apophyllite, and found in 


olive-green crystals in Iceland. 
Xy'locopa, n. (Zotl) See APDE. 


Xylog’raphy, n. [Gr zylographeo, to write on wood. 
ylog'raphy, [ ph 1 


-engraving. See SUPPLEMENT. 

[Gr. zylon, wood.) (Chem.) A white 
granular substance, formed by the action of nitric acid 
upon starch. 


XY Iol. n. (chem.) A colorless liquid hydrocarbon, oc- 


curring among the oils in crude wood-spirits. See Sur- 
PLEMENT. 


Xylo’pia, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Anonaceæ. 


IA. aromatica, commonly known as Peper xlhiopicum, 
has aromatic fruit, which when dried is used medicinally 
by the African negroes on account of its stimulant and 
carminative effects, and also as a sediment. A. undulata 
has nearly similar properties. A. glabra yields the Bit- 
ter-wood of the West Indies, which has tonic proper- 
ties. 

Xylor’etine, n. [Gr. zylon, and retine, resin.) A 
orystalline resinous substance, found in certain varieties 
of turf. 

[Gr. zylon, and tilos, flock or down.) 


Ay Revie, n. 
of Min.) A delicately fibrous variety of chrysotile, of va- 


rious shades of wood-brown and green. 
Xyrida’‘cez, v. pl. [From zyris, the typical genus.) 
Bot.) A small order of plants, alliance Ayridales. 
Diao. Sepals opposite the carpels, 3 petals, 3 fertile 
stamens, parietal placente, and a minnte embryo on 
the outside of fleshy albumen. The species consist of 
ledge-like herbaceous plants, found in tropical and sub- 
tropical regions. 
Xy’ridales, n. pl. (Bot.) An alliance of plants, class En- 
ens. Diaa, Hypogynous, bisexual, tripetaloid endo- 
gens, with copions albumen. It includes 4 orders.—PHIL- 
YDRACES, XY RIDACES, COMMELY NAC? E, and MAYACE#,g.v. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


XIME 


Xenia, (zén’ya,) in Nlinots, a twp. of eo. ; p. 2,479. 
Xylography, (:i-légrah-fe.) [From Gr. pA tig 
write on woud.) (Fine Arts.) The art of cutting de- 
signs on wood, in such manner as to leave the lines in 
relief, those parts which appear white in the impres- 
sion from the block being cut away; it is the reverse 
of the method adopted in copper or steel-plate engrav- 
ing, in which the incised Tues yield the impression. 
The history of this art is intimately connected with 
printing; indeed, they may be considered as insepara- 
le, inasmuch as the earliest type letters were cut in 
wood, and the earliest books were those known among 
bibliographers as “ block-books,” or books every page 
of which was cut, both letters and pictures, in a solid 
block of wood. 

Ximenes (or XIxINxz) De Cisneros, FRANCISOO, 
(zi-mee’nez,) a celebrated Spanish prelate and statesman, 
B. in Castile, 1437. He studied at the university of 
Salamanca, then visited Rome, where he acquired a 
great reputation, suffered a long imprisonment in con- 
sequence of a dispute with the archbishop of Toledo, 
and in 1482 entered the Franciscan order, to the rule of 
which he devoutly and rigidly conformed. Ten years later 
Queen Isabella of Castile chose him for her confessor, an 
ottice which he would fain have declined. He succeeded 
Cardinal Mendoza in the archbishopric of Toledo, in 
1495. In 1506 he became regent of Spain, and distin- 
guished himself by the wisdom and energy of his ad- 
ministration. Though seventy years of age, he even 
conducted an expedition into Africa, and conquered 
Oran. He was again regent after the death of F. d 
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in 1516, and p. in the following year. Cardinal Ximenes 
was one of the greatest men of his age, and the services 
which he rendered as a statesman, as churchman, and as 
a patron of literature, were very important. He founded 
the university of Alcala de Heneres, and hud the cele- 
brated Complutensian Polyglot compiled at his own ex- 
pense. Spain owes to him the first establishment of the 
rule which excludes papal bulls not sanctioned by the 


XYLO 


emulsion with cinnamon syrup, or in gelatine capsules, 
in doses of ten to fifteen drops, repeated as frequently 
as the necessities of the case demand. This remedy 
has been used by Dr. Zuelzer, in Berlin, with great suc- 
cess. His experience leads him to assert that the good 
effects of I. are only observed when it is perfectly 
pure, and entirely uncontaminated with toluol and 
benzol. 


1 
king, and the first measures towards the emancipation Kylophilla, (zi-0-ftl'lah,) n. (Bot.) [From Gr. aylom 
a 


of the towns from the tyranny of the feudal nobles. 
lol, (zil’dl,) or XYLENE, n. (Chem.) A hydrocarbon 
jomologous with benzol or toluol. Form. Callo. It is 
a colorless liquid of a faint tarry odor, boiling at 139°C. 
ep. gr. 0°86.—Ay!idine (CgH,,N) is the artificial alkaloid 
homologous with aniline, prepared from xylol by a 
similar series of reactions to those employed in the 
reparation of aniline from benzol.—Xylol, which has 
tely contributed a new remedy said to be efficacious 
in the treatment of small-pox, was discovered by 
Cahors in 1850, among the products of the destructive 
distillation of wood. It is obtained from crude pyrox- 
ylic spirit by the addition of water, which causes it tu 
80 te, and it is then agitated with sulphuric acid. 
After several hours’ standing, a mixture consisting of 
X. and other hydrocarbons is found floating over a 
brown liquid. This is first washed with a solution of 
hydrate of potash, afterwards with water, dried over 
chloride of calcium and anhydrous phosphoric acid, and 
afterwards submitted to distillation. JT. is found in the 
liquid which comes over at 120° to 130° O. As a specific 


Sor small-pox, it is best „ in the form of an XX, X 
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wood, and phy 
leaf.] A genus of 
plants, order Eu- 
horbiacesr, consist- 
ng of shrubs, with- 
out leaves, but 
whose branches are 
flattened out and 
leaf-like, bearing 
the flowers in tufts 
in the notches of 
the margiu. They 
are natives of the 
W. Indies, and re- 
ceive their generic 
name from the sin- 
gular appearance 
of their leaf-like 
ie 
exem A 
latifolia (Fig. 131). 
xx Used chiefly by brewers, to indicate the 
strength of ale, beer, porter, Ac. 
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Fig. 181.—XYLOPHILLA LATIFOLIA. 


YAGE 


(wi,) the twenty-fifth letter of the English alphabet, 


is derived from the Greek v, and in French and Span- 

ish is called the “Greek i.“ It is a consonant at the 
nning of words, when it is produced by the emission 

of breath, whilst the root of the tongue ia brought into 
contact with the hinder part of the palate, and the 
edges of the tongue ure pressed aguinst the roof of the 
mouth, At the end of words it is a vowel, and has ex- 
actly the sound of i In tie body of words, i usually 
takes the place of y; hut when it occurs, it has the same 
sound, In English the sonud of y is usually given to a 
word beginning with a long u, as union, unily. Asa 
numeral, Y stands for 150, and with a dash over it, thus 

» for 150,000, 

(Nore. For names not found under this letter, see / 
or J.) 

(Seam engine.) Y-snart, (sometimes corrupted into 
wrigh-shafi,) is the shaft for moving the valve, and i» so 
called because in the old atmospheric engines the forked 
lever for giving motion to the valve or regulator was 
made iu the form of the letter Y. 

Y (+), an arm or inlet of the Zuyder- Zee, on the shores of 
which stands Amsterdam. 

Yac'ca-wood, u. The ornamental wood of Podocar- 
p: coriacea, a tree of the order Tazracem, used in the 

Vest Indies for cabinet. work. 

Yacht, (yot,) n. (Ger acht.] A light, decked, and ele- 
gantly fitted-np vessel for excursions of pleasure. Vucht 
clubs are associations formed with a view to improve- 
ment in yacht building for private owners and yacht 
sailing. When got up ona large scale, they are recog- 
nized und fostered by the government under which they 
Kapara exist, which farthermore extend to regularly 
established foreign cluba the privileges they accord to 
their own. The U. States, Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land, Belginm, and Russia, have their national, royal, 
or imperial clubs, bnt it is in the United States and in 
Great Britain that these institutions have taken the 
firmest hold. The New York Yacht Club, established in 
1844, had, in 1880 registered 40 schooners, represent- 
ing 5,874 tons; 26 sloops, 891 tona; and 14 steamers, 
910 tons. In Great Britain, yacht clubs are very 
numerous, the oldest veng e Royal Cork Yacht Club, 
originally called the Cork Harbor Water Club, establish- 
ed before 1720, The most remarkable performance of 
yachts is the t Atlantic yacht-race from New York 
to Cowes for $90,000 It was won by the Henrietta of 
New York, which reached Cowes, Dec, 25, 1866, having 
made the passage in 14 daya 4 hours. 

Yacht'er,n. One who owns, sails in, or commands a 

acht. 
ncht ing, n. Act of sailing on pleasure excursions 
in a yacht. 

—a. Relating to a yacht or yachts; as, a yachting voyage. 

Tad K In. a river of N. Carolina, See Peper (Onpas) 
—A N W. co.; area, 310 sq. m. It is drained by Yad- 
kin River, and Deep Creek. Surface, diversified ; sorl, 
fertile. Gap. Wilson. Pop. (1880) 12,421.—A post-town: 
ship of Davidson co, 

Yak, n. (Zoöl.) A ruminant animal of the genus Bos, 
the Granting Cow of Tartary, B. grunniens, It is about 
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Fig. 2033. — YAK, (Bos grunniens.) 


the size of an ordinary ox, which it much resembles in 
figure of body, head, and legs, It is covered all over, 
however, with a thick coat of long safle d hair, banging 
down like the fleece of n sheep. His whi 
bles that of a horse, and is mnch prized in the Enst, 
where it is used to brush away flies, and also as an em- 
blem of nuthority. It makes n grunting noise, similar 
to that ofa hog. It is domesticated in Thibet. 
Lager. or ark. n. Ger, hunter] One of the light 
infantry armed with rifles (chasseurs, riflemen). In the 
Prussian service, the yagers form a distinct corps with 
peculiar discipline; in that of Austria, light infantry, 
generslly from the mountain districts, -In Germany, the 
term jäger is also applied to a peculiar species of higher 


wervant attached to the families of the aristocracy. 
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Lang-Tse-Kiang'. a large 
te tail resem- 


1 


Yagunrundi,n. (Zad.) A carnivorous quadruped 
of the genus Felis, found from the Rio G: to Puru- 
y. It is larger than the common cat, with a much 
longer body. Its prevailing color isa grizzled brownish- 


uray. š 

Yaguanique, (ya-gia-nre'ka,) a seaport of Cuba, on 
the N. coast, 40 m. N.E. of Baracoa, 

Ya’‘kimo Ni ma, an island of Japan, 40 m. S. of Kiu- 
siu, Lat. WP 24’ N., Lon. 130° 30° It is 20 m. long 
and 8 broad. 


Yakutsk,(va-kootzk’,) a town of Siberia, on the W. bank 

of the Lena River, cap. of an extensive province of same 
It is the empo- 
rium for the furs collected in the regions of the North; 
also of the Russian trade with Kanitchatka, The ther- 


name, in Lat. 62° 2“ N., Lon. 130° 8’ E. 


mometer in winter falls to 70° bel. zero. P. 1882, 


Yale College, one of the oldest and largest of Amer- 


ican colleges, founded in 1700, as the collegiate school 
of the colony of Connecticut, under the trusteeship of 


Pig. 2654. — NEW ART BUILDING, YALE COLLEUE, 


the ten principal ministers of the colony, who each con- 
tributed a gift of books. It was first established at Bay- 
brook, and in 1716 removed to New Haven. Among its 
early patrons were Governor Yale, whose name it bears, 
and Bishop Berkeley. Of its four faculties the medical 
was founded in 1813, the theological and legal in 182 
and the scientific in 1846, The library has over 100,000 
vols. The Sheffield Scientific Schoul, established in 1847, 
took ita name from Jos, E. Sheffield, whose gifts to the 
school exceeded $550,000; receiving besides, in 1 
$155,000 from the U. S. land it. The Museum o 
Natural History was enduwed by Mr. Peabody with 
$. 0.000. In 1877, a professorship of Chinese was 
founded, The college has the historical pictures and 
rtraits of Trumbull. It has 100 instructors, over 
00% students, and has had nearly 13,000 graduates, 


Yallobusha, or Kararo Mu, a river rising in 


Chickasaw co.; flowing W.S. W., unites with the Talla- 

hatche to form the Yazoo.—A N. central co.; area, 450 

sq.m. Rivers. Yallobusha and the Loosascoona, Surf., un- 

dulating ; soil, fertile, Cap. Coff-eville. Pup. abt, 18,000, 
Yam,n. (Bot) See Diosconacea. 


sq m. Rivers, Nicolet, St. Francis, and Yanaska, Lake 
St. Peter borders it on the N W. Pop. (1871) 16,517.—A 
peat-villuge, cap. of the above co, on the Yamaska 
River, 56 m. N.E. of Montreal; . abt. 700. 

Yam Hill, in Oregon, a N.W. co.; arva, 750 ° m 
Rivers. Willamette, Yam Hill, and the N. Fork of the 
same, (up. Lafayette. Php. in 1870, 4,089. 

Yan'cey, iv N Carolina, a W. co., bordering on Ten- 
neasee ; area, 380 sq. m. It is drained by Nolnchucky 
River. Surface. Mountainons, Mount Mitchell, on the 
8.E. border, being 6,470 ft. high; sor/, fertile in the val- 
leys. (up. Harnaville. . abt. 9,000. 

Yancey ville, in N Carolina, a post-village, cap. of 
Casswell co., 75 m. N. W. of Raleigh; pop. abt. 700, 

ver of China, formed 
by the junction of the Ya-long-kiang and Kin-cha-kinng 
rivers, which have their source in E. Thibet. After a 
course of 2,500 m., it enters the sea in Lat. 82° N., and 

Lon. 121° E. 


Yanina, or JANINA, a town of Thessaly, situate on a 
lake, which communicates with the river Peneus, 40 m. 
W. of Larissa. It is the capital of a pashalic of the 
same name, With irregular and ill-paved streets, and 
many of the houses are simply mud bots. It has 
abont 16 mosques and « large number of bazars, where 


jewelry nnd articles of dress are displayed in great Yarmouth, in 


Yank’ton, a co. of Dakota ; 


YARM 


pore te the Italian wool, corn, ofl, and tobaceo, 

nowardly, through Roumelia and Albania, it sends em. 
broidered velvets, staffs, and cloths, with the stocks of 
guns and pistols mounted on chased silver. Pop. Vari- 
ously estimated at from 10,000 to 20,000 — Th — 
in the time of Ali Pasha, enjoyed a high degree of pros- 

erity ; but since his death, in 1822, it has greatly fallen 
nto decay. — The lake is of no great depth, bat is snr- 
rounded by mountains attaining an elevation of 3,000 
feet, rising abruptly from the water's edge, and exhibit- 
ing a grand appearance. 

Yank, v.a. To jerk (Ioeal U. 8.) 

Lan kee. n. A popular term for a native or inhabitant 
of New England; often indiscriminately applied by 
foreigners to all inhabitants of the U. States. Many ri- 
dicnlous etymologies have been assigned for this word, 
which appears to be a corruption of the Indian pronun- 
ciation of “ English.” They called them Yenghees, and 
the term Yankee was applied to the people of New Eng- 
land abt. 1775 

Yan’keeism,n. A Yankee idiom, phrase, custom, or 
character.— Worcester. 

Yam' kee Hill, in California, a post-village of Butte 
co., 16 m. N. of Oroville. 

Van kee Jims, in Culifornia, a post - village of Placer 
cn., 22 m. N.E. of Auburn. 

Yan’‘kee Springs, in Michigan, a t-village and 
township of Barry co., abt. 26 m. N. N. E. of Kalamazoo; 
pop. sbt. 800. 

Yan'kee Town. in Wisconsin, a post-village of Craw- 

ford co, abt. 40 m. 8.8 E. of La 


(1880) 8,390.—A city, 
cap. of the above co, and of ine T. e Mi ; 


er., on the Mississippi, 
near the mouth of the Dakota. * 5 ie? 3,431, 

Yan tie. in Connecticul, a river of New London co,, 
unites with the Shetucket ut Norwich to form the 
Thames. — A post-village of New London co., 16 m. N. 

rer 
np, vn. To ; to yelp; to yanp. 

Yaphank’, in New York, a post-village of Suffolk co., 
60 m. E. of Brooklyn. 

TADON; n. (Bot.) The South Sea Tea, Ilex vomitoria. 
See ILEX. 

Yaque’, or Yaqui, a river of Hayti, which enters the 
bays of Monte Christo and Manzanilla, after a N.W. 
course of 100 m. 

Yaque'sila, or Jaquesita, in New Mexico, ú river 
which flows into the Colorado River abt. Lat. 36° N. 

Yaqui, or HuaQquíi (ya‘ker,) in Mexico, a river of 
Sonora, rises N. of Lat 329 N. and enters the Gulf of 
California, 25 m. S. E. of Guay mas, after a S. S. W. course 
of 400 m. 


Yard, n. [A. 8. gyrd, a staff, a rod.) The American 


standard measure of length. See Wiauts AND Meas- 
URES. 

(Naut) A long, cylindrical piece of timber, having a 
rounded taper toward each end, and slung by its centre 
to a mast. 

(Astron.) Yard, or Golden yard, are popular names 

ven to the three stars in the belt of Orion. 

A. B. geard ; Du. gaard ; — from A. S. gyrdan, to gird.’ 
A small piece of ground, usually one adjoining a house; 
an inclosure withio which any work or business is car- 
ried on. 


u. a. To inclose in a yard; to shut up in a yard, as 


cattle, 


Yamas'ka, iu prov. of Quebec, a central co.; area, 283) Yard’-arm, n. (Naut.) The extremity of the yard.— 


Yord-arm ond yard-arm is a term descriptive of two 
ships engaging each other as close as pos-ible. 


Yard'leysville, in Pennsylvania, w post- village of 


Bucks cu., 125 m. K. of Harrisburg. 

Yar‘kand, the cap. of Chinese Turkestan, on the river 
of the same name. It stands in a fertile plain; is the 
residence of a Chinese governor, and a kind of empo- 
rium for the inland trade of Asia, Lat. 38 20’ N ; Lon, 
70° 7’ 43" E. Pop. abt. 150,000,— The river rises on the 
N. side of the Karakorum Mountains. and, after 9 
with several other rivers, and pursuing a course of 
m., finally enters a lake in the desert of Gobi. 


Yar'mouth, or Great YARMOUTB, n seaport and bor- 


ough of England, co. of Norfolk, 18 m. from Norwich; 
Lat. 52° 36/8" N , Lon. 1° 437” E. It stands on a penin- 
sula, having the sea on the E., and on the W. the Yare, 
over which there is a drawbridge, which affords commu- 
nication with South Town, or Little Yarmouth, and with 
Gorlestone F. has long been much frequented as a 
fashionable watering-place. Its harbor is perfectly se- 
cure, but the const upon which it is built is the most 
dangerous in England, and has been often the scene of 
the mast disastrous shipwrecks. It is the principal seat 
of the English herring-fishery, and las also a considera- 
lle cont-trade, Pip. (1851) 46,211. 

laine, A post-village and township of 


abundance. It carries on a considerable trade, and ex-! Cumberland co., 12 m. N. of Portland; pop. abt. 2,027. 
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Yarmouth, in Massachusetts, a post-township of Barn- 
stable co., 70 m. 8.8.E. of Boston; pop. (1870) 2,425. 

Yarmouth, a seaport-town of Nova Scotia, 130 m. 8. 
W. of Halifax. Pop. (1871), 5,335. 

Nur mouth Port, in Massachusetts, a post- village of 
Barnstable co., on the N. shore of the peninsula. 

Yarn, n. A. 8 gearn.) Thread prepared from wool or 
flax by spinning; spun wool; woollen, cotton, or linen 
thread; one of the threads or strands of which a rope is 
com . See SUPPLEMENT. 

Yaroslav. See JAROSLAV. 

Yarriba, a state of Central Africa, in Guinea, near the 
Niger. It has been little explored by Europeans. Lat. 
9° N. Lon. from 3° to 6° E. 

Yar'’rish, a. That has a rough, dry taste. 

Yarrow,n. [A. S. gearwe.] (Bot.) See ACHILLEA. 

Yat'aghan, n. A Turkish short-sword or long dagger. 

Yates, in New Fork, a W. central co.; area, 320 sq. m. 
Seneca Lake borders it on the E., and Canandaigua and 
Crooked lakes on the W., and it is drained by the out- 
let of the latter und Flint Creek. Surface, undulating ; 
soil, fertile. Cup. Penn Yan. Pop. (1880) 21,087. — A 

ost-township of Orleans co.; pop. alt. 2,500. 

Yhtes City, in Ilinois, a post-village of Knox co., 23 
m ESE of Galesburg. 

Yates'ville, iu New York, a village of Yates co., 190 m. 
W. of Albany. 

Yatton, in /owa, a post-village of Washington co., 16 
m. S W. of Iowa City. 

Yaup, n. The cry of a child or bird; a yelping. (Col.) 

—v.n. To yelp; to cry as a child or bird; — also written 

jaulp, yawp, and yap. 

Yau ‘er, u. One who yaups. 

Yavapai, in Arizona, a N.E. co., bordering on Utah 
and New Mexico. Rivers. Gila, Rio de Lino, Rio Salinas, 
and Rio Verde. Surface, diversified ; soil, fertile in the 
valleys. Min. Gold and silver. Cap. Prescott. Pop. 
(1880) 5,013. 

Yaw, u. ( Naut.) A temporary deviation from a direct line. 

—v.n. (Naut.) To steer wild or out of the line of the 
course, as a ship.— Mar. Dict. 

Yawli, (yal,) n. (Naut.) A small ship's boat, usually 
rowed by four or six oars; the smallest boat used by 
fishermen. 

—v.n. Tocryout; to yell. (n.) 

Yawn, (an,) v. n. [A. S. gynian, geonian; Gr. chaino.) 
To open the mouth as in chewing; to gape; to have the 
mouth open involuntarily through drowsiness or dul- 
ness.— To open wide; as, wide yawns the gulf below.— 
To express desire by yawniug. (u.) 

—n. A gaping; án involuntary opening of the mouth 
from drowsiness ; an opening wide. 

Yawn'ing, u. ( Physiol.) The act of one who yawns, 
consisting of a deep and slow inspiration and expiration, 
attended with an involuntary opening of the mouth. It 
is generally produced by weariness or an inclination to 
Bleep; sometimes by hunger, sympathy, Ac. It often 

recedes the fit in some intermittent fevers, and in some 
instances its recurreuce is so frequent as to become a 
real disease. It is generally supposed to be occasioned 
by some obstruction in the pulmonary circulation, aud 
may frequently be got rid of by a deep inspiration, 

Yawn’'ingly, adv. Ina yawning manner. 

Yaws, n. pl (Med.) See FRAMBOSIA. 

Wazoo’, a river of Mississippi, formed by the junction 
of the Talluhatchie and Yallobusha rivers at Laflore, in 
Carroll co., and flowing into the Mississippi 12 m. above 
Vicksburg, after a S.W. course of 290 m. It is naviga- 
ble to jts source. — A W. central co.; area, 760 sq. m. 
Rivers. Big Black and Yazoo. Surface, level; soil, very 
fertile. Pop. in 1880, 83,846. 

Yazoo’ City, a post-village, cap. of the above co., 50 
m. N. N. W. of Jackson; pop. abt. 2.000, 

Whicuy, (¢-be-kwee’,) a river of Uruguay, rises on the 
Brazilian frontier, and joins the Paraguay River oppo- 
site Yapegu, after a W. course of 200 m. 

Yeacos, (Cape.) (¢-ka’coce,) a headland of N. Cuba, on 
the N E. of the Bay of Matanzas; Lat. 32° 9’ N., Lon. 
81° 10’ W. 

Ye, pron. [A. . ge.] The nominative plural of the sec- 
ond person, of which thou is the singular. 

Yea, (d.) adv. [A. S. gea, geac.) Yes; a word that ex- 
presses affirmation or assent ; — used only in the sacred 
and solemn style. 

~n. An affirmative vote; one who votes in the affirmative. 

Yeas and nays. The list of members of a legislative 
body voting in the affirmative and negative of a proposi- 
tion. 

Yean, v.n. [A. S. eanian.] To bring forth young, as a 
sheep: to lamb. 

Yean ling, n. The young of a sheep; a lamb. (n.) 

Year, (yér,) n. fa S year.) That period comprised in 
the revolution of the earth around the sun. In ancient 
times, when it was believed that the sun moved about 
the earth, this period was termed the solar year, Ac- 
cepting the authority of Herodotus, the Egyptians were 
the first who ascertained the length of the solar year. 
They divided it into 12 months, each consisting of 30 
days. The Greeks more accurately divided the year into 
36514 days, and the Grecian astronomer Sosigines made 
this the foundation of the Julian calendar, The sidereal 
year is the period required by the sun to move from a 
given star to the same star again. It is one of the most 
invariable quantities that nature presents us with, and 
has a mean value of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 96 
seconds. The time which elapses between the earth's 
arrival at its perihelion and its return to the same posi- 
tion, is known as the anomalistic year, and is equivalent 
to 3⁄5 days, 6 h., 13 min, 493 sec. See CALENDAR. 

Z Sometimes equivalent to age or old age. 
ear’-book, n. (Eng. Law.) One of the books of re- 
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ports of cases in a regular series from the reign of Ed- 
ward II., inclusive, to the time of Henry VIII., which 
were taken by the prothonotaries or chief scribes of the 
courts, at the expense of the crown, and published an- 
nually. 

ear ling. u. A young beast one year old, or in the 
second year of his age. 

—a. Being a year old. 

Year'ly, a. Happening ccurring, or coming every 
year; annual; lasting a year; comprebending a year. 

—adv. Once a year; annually. 

Yearn, (yérn,) v. n. [A. S. geornian, from georn, eager.] 
To desire with eagerness, longing, and uneasiness; to 
feel great uneasiness from longing, tenderness, or pity ; 
to long; to feel an earnest desire. 

Yearn’ing, a. Longing; having a longing desire. 

—n. Strong emotions of desire, tenderness, or pity ; state 
of being moved with tenderness, pity, or longing desire. 

| Yearn‘ingly, adv. In a yearniug manner; with 
yearning. 

Yeast, (yrest,) n. [A.S. and Du. gist; L. Ger. gäscht.] 
(Cuem.) The peculiar substance produced during the 
vinous fermentation of vegetable juices and decoctions, 
rising partly to the surface in the form of a frothy, floc- 
culent, and somewhat viscid matter, insoluble in water 
and alcobol, and gradually putrefying in a warin atmos- 
phere, It excites fermentation, and accelerates the pro- 
cess when added tosaccharine and mucilagiuvous liquors, 
The nature of yeast, and the part which it plays in the 
process of vinous fermentation, have given rise to much 
theoretical discussion, and to many valuable investiga- 
tions, but they are still very imperfectly known. The 
yeast-plant seems to be closely connected with the vin- 
egar-plant and several similar forms of fungi, which 
produce fermentation, if not precisely identical with 
them. The yeast or Laren was employed in the manu- 
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Yell, or ZELL, one of the most northerly of the Shetland 
Islands, Scotland; area, 94 sq. m. 

Yell, in Arkansas, a W. central co.; area, 970 sq. m. 
Rivers. Arkansas, Fourche La Fave, and Petit Jeans 
Surface, diversified; soil, fertile. Cap. Danville. Pop, 
in 1880, 13,852. 

Yell, in Jowa, a township of Boone co. 

Yelling, a. Uttering hideous outcries ; shrieking. 

—n. The act of uttering hideous outcries; the act of 
screaming hideously. 

Yellow, (le. a. [A. S. gealew, yellow; It. giallo; 
lat: gilvus, pale yellow.] Being of a bright gold-like 
color. 

—n. A color of golden hue, and of many varieties. It is 
one of the seven so-called primary colors, and is com- 
plementary to blue, with which it forms white. 

—v.a. To render yellow. 

—v. n. To grow yellow. 

Yellow, in Jowa, a twp. of Webster co. 

Yellow-bird, or THISTLE-BIRD, n. (Zodl.) A North- 
American bird of the genus Chrysomitris, family Frin- 
gillide, characterized by the bill nearly straight, and 
the tail quite deeply forked. The Yellow-bird, C. tristis, 
is 514 inches long, the wing 3 inches; the color gam- 
boge-yellow, crown and wings black, tail and wings 
marked with white. The female is yellowish-brown, 
with no black upon the head. The nest is very hund- 
some, made of lichens and fastened to a twig; eggs 4 to 
6, white tinged with bluish, and spotted with reddish- 
Urowm at the larger end. 

Yellow Bluff, in Florida, a township of Duval co.; 

Y (1870) 1.049. 
ellow Breeches Creek, in Pennsylvania, fallg 
into the Susquehanna about 4 m. below Harrisburg. 

Yellow Creek, in Missouri, rises in Sullivan co., and 
flowing 8., enters Grand River on the W. of Chariton co, 


facture of bread so early as B. C. 1897. (Gen. xix. 3.) The 
absence of leaven constituted the peculiarity of the bread 
used in the passover, B. c. 1491 (Ezod. xii. 15). See Sup. 
Yeast’-plant, n. (Bot.) See PENICILLIUM. 
east y. a. Like yeast ; containing yeast; foamy; spumy. 
Yedo, (“River-door.”) The city of Yedo was founded 
by lyeyasu, the first Shogun of the Tokugawa line, in 
A. D. 1600, though as early as the fourteenth century a 
castle existed on the present site of the city. In 1868, 
the Mikado took up his residence in Yedo, changing its 
name to Tokio (“ Eastern capital"), and locating the 
seat of government here. The name Tokio is now uni- 
versally used by the Japanese, edo“ being heard 
onig in the mouths of foreigners. The city lies on 
both sides of the Sumida River and on the Bay of Yedo, 
in Lat. 350 4V N., Lon. 139° 40’ E. The castle or forti- 


Fig. 2635. — A JUNK IN THE BAY OF YEDDO, 
(From a native drawing.—Oliphant’s Japan.) 


fied enceinte occupies several square miles of area in 
the centre of the city, while the entire surface of Tokio 
covers about 100 sq. miles. Pop, (1872) 800,000. Since 
the great fires in 1872, 1876, and 1880, T. has been 
largely rebuilt of stone and brick, and many of the 
new govt. buildings, barracks, colleges, etc, are very 
neat and bandsome. The main street for nearly two 
miles is lined with fine brick buildings used as stores. 
The noted bridges, Shim, Kio, Nihon, and Yorodzu Yo 
Bashi are crossed by this bustling avenue of gay shops, 
which make it the Broadway of Japan. A large num- 
ber of gardens, parks, mulberry and tea plantations, 
the castle groves, mouts, and banks, give Tokio the 
appearance of a great rus urba. In general, however, 
the houses are of wood, one-storied, and mean in ap- 
pearance. Tokio is now the educational, literary, mili- 
tary, naval, art, and fashion centre and capital of Japan, 
as well as the political seat of power. — Yokohama, dis- 
tant by railway about 1714 m., is the sea-port of To 
kio. It is a splendid foreign city, having most of the 
features of a European city, its streets being paved and 
lighted with gas.— The Bay of Yedo is an inlet of the 
N. Pacific, on the S. ER. coast of the main island, and lies 
between 35° and 35° 40’ N., and intersected by the 140th 
meridian of E. Lon. The depth of the water, nowhere 
great, decreases all along the banks toward the city. 

Yeka'‘terinburg. See EKATERINBURG. 

Yelk, u. Same us YOLK, 15 v. 

Yell. (yel,) v. n. [A. S. gyllan, giellan.] To make a loud, 
harsh noise with the voice; to cry out with a hideous 
noise; to cry or scream, as with agony or horror. 

v. d. To utter with a yell. 

—n. A sharp, loud, hideous outcry ; a scream or cry of 


horror. 
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Yellow Creek, in Olio, enters the Olio River from 
Jefferson co. 

A township of Columbiana co. 

Yellow Creek, in Pennsylvania, unites with Black 
Lick Creek in Indiana co. 

Yellow Copper-ore, n. ( Min.) See COPPER-PYRITES. 

Yellow Dye-tree,n. (Bot.) See CELOCLINBE. 

Yellow Earth, or YELLOW Inon-ocure,n. (Min.) A 
mixture of limonite (hydrated protoxide of iron) with 


hydrated silicate of alumina, found in various countries. 
It is often used as a coarse yellow pigment, and cold un- 
der the name of Prussian red, English red, &c. It is 
stated by Bunsen to be a valuable antidote to the poison 
of arsenic. 

Yellow Fever, or Brack Vomit, n. (d.) An acute 
febrile disease. endemic on certain parts of the African 
coast, in the West India islands, and in tropical Amer- 
ica, frequently making its appearance in New Orleans, 
Mobile, Charleston, and other cities of the southern 
parts of the United States. The disease is confined gens 
erally to towns situated on the sea-coust or on the banks 
of navigable rivers. A certain degree of heat seems to 
be necessary to its existence, the first frost putting an 
end to it. It seldom appears above the elevation of 2,500 
feet above the level of the sea, depending in part on 
causes not yet known, but fn circumstances favorable 
to its production, capable of being propagated by con- 
tagion. The most marked characteristics of this disease 
are a yellowness of the skin, general or partial, and the 
vomiting of a black or dark-colored fluid when about to 
terminate fatally: but these features are not alwaye 
present. Otherwise it has the character of a common 
remittent fever. The mortality from this disease is al- 
ways very great, more particularly among the youn 
and robust; and hence it is very fatal among armies 404 
navies. Its attack is sudden, but it is usually preceded 
by a feeling of weakness and restlessness, followed within 
a few hours with faintness, giddiness of the head, with 
a small degree of chilliness, and sometimes actual shiv- 
ering. This is immediately succeeded by a high degree 
of fever, with great heat and strong beating in all the 
arteries of the body, particularly observable in the car- 
otid and temporal arteries; flushings in the face, gasp- 
ings for cool air, white tongue, but tinged with yeliow 
after the retchings have commenced ; excessive thirst, 
redness, henviuess, and burning in the eyes; heaviness 
and darting pains in the head and small of the back, 
and often down the thighs; pulse quick, generally full 
and strong, but sometimes low and vacillating; skin 
hot and dry; sickness of stomach, followed by retchings, 
in which bilious matter is brought up; soreness and in- 
tense heat abont the preecordia; auxiety, great restless- 
ness, heavy respiration, sighing, scanty and deeply-col- 
ored urine. This is the first or inflammatory stage of 
the fever, and may continue from 24 to 48 or 60 hours. 
It is succeeded by a sudden abatement of most of the 
preceding symptoms, and sometimes there is a deceiv- 
ing tranquillity. The retchings are still violent, but the 
pulse flags: the heat subsides, the skin is soft and clammy; 
the urine small in quantity, and of a dark eroceous color; 
a yellow tinge is observed in the eyes, neck, and breast, 
which afterwards extends itself over the whole body; 
the tongue, in some cases, is dry, harsh, and discolored, 
in others furred and moist; there is confusion in the 
head, and sometimes delirium, with the eyes glassy. 
This stage may continue from 12 to 48 hours, but never 
longer. In the third and last stage, the pulse sinks, 
and becomes nnequal and intermittent, sometimes very 
quick; the vomiting is frequent, with great straining 
and noise, aud latterly is of a dark and mucous-looking 
fluid, which has been called the black vomit. The 
countenance becomes more and more collapsed ; the eye 
loses its full and prominent character; dark-colored 
blotches and petechiæ occur on the body; the exhaus- 
tion becomes greater; the respiration hurried and noisy; 
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the surface and extremities cold and covered with a 
genera) clammy perspiration, till at length death super- 
venes. Sometimes the disease proceeds with fearful ra- 
idity, and the patient is carried off in four-and-twenty 
ours. With respect to the treatment of this lisease, 
much difference of opinion prevails. It may, hcwever, 
be safely stated that the remedies should be di ected to 
meet the particular forms of the disease — antiphlogistic 
in the inflammatory, and stjmulant in the exhausted 
stages. This disease is of comparatively recent origin, 
having been first distinctly noticed in the middle of the 
17th century, but its history is involved in obscurity. 

Yellow-Ham’mer, or YgLLow-BUNTING, n. (Zonl.) 
Emberiza citrinella, n very common European bird of 
the fam. Fringilldz. The male is known by tho head, 
checks, front of the neck, 
belly, and tail-coverts be- 
ing of a bright yellow; on 
the breast and sides red- 
dish spots, which on the 
sides leave n black streak 
in the centre. Feathers 
of the top of the back, 
blackish in the middle, 
and reddish-brown on the 
sides; those on the rump, 
bright chestnut, termi- 
nated with grayish; tail- 
feathers blackish, the two 
lateral ones with a conical 
white spot on the inner 
barbs. Feet yellowish. 
The female is smaller than the male; and the yellow of 
the head, throat, and neck more thickly marked with | 
the brown and olive spots with which those parts are 
sprinkled. Their food consists of grain, seeds, and insects. 

Yellow Head Grove, in Ainet, w post-township 
of Kankakee co. 

Yellowish, a. Somewhat yellow. 

Yellowishness, n. The quality of being somewhat 

ellow. 

Yellow Knife, a river of British North America, en- 
ters the Great Slave Lake, after a 8.W. course of 130 m. 

Yellow Lake, of New York, in Jefferson co., is about 
3 m. long. 

Yellow-legs. n. (Zol) Gambetta flavipes, a bird of 
eastern North America, family Scolopacidæ. It is 
about 1014 inches long, and 20 in extent of wings. 
The bill is 11⁄ inches, straight and slender; wings 
long and point- 
ed, tail short, 
legs long, with 
lower half of 
tibie naked. 
The general 
color is ash 
above, wit! 
many large ar- 
row-heads and 
spots of brown- 
ish-vlack edged 
with ashy- 
white; rump 
and upper tail- 
coverts white, 
the latter 
barred with 
ashy- brown; lower parts white, with numerous marks 
on the neck and arrow-heads on the sides dark ashy- 
brown; bill greenish-llack, and legs yellow. It is usu- 
ally seen in the Eastern States in small flocks, wading 
in search of small fry, shrimps, worms, and aquatic in- 
sects, both in salt and fresh water. The nest is made 
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among the grass on the edges of rivers and ponds; in 
antamn they get very fat, and are good eating. 

Yel lowness, n. The quality of being yellow. 

Yellow Medicine River, in Minnesota, rises abt. 
Lat. 44° 30’ N., Lon. 96° 4/ W., and falls into the St. 
Peter's River abt. Lat. 44° 40’ N., Lon. 95° 26“ W., after 
an E.N.E. course of 100 m. 

Yellow River, in Georgia, rises in Gwinnett co., and 
flowing 8., enters the Ocmulgee a few miles 8. of Cov- 
ington. 

Yellow River, in Wisconsin, rises near the E. border 
of Clark co., and flowing S., enters Wisconsin River at 
Germantown, in Junean co. 

Yellow orpiment, n. (Chem.) Vellow eat ie r 
sulphuretted oxide of zinc, of a beautiful bright and 
pure yellow color, used as a pigment. In its native 
state it is used under the name of Zarnic or Z.rnich, 
varying in color from warm yellow to greenish yelow. | 
Orpiment, in all its varieties as a color, is subjece to 
change and to be changed by all pigments containing 
oxygen; and if used must be employed alone, 

Yellow-rat’tle, u. (Bot.) See RHINANTAUS, 

Yel 'low-root, n. (Bot.) Sve XANTHORIZA. 

Yellows, n. pl. A disease in horses; the jaundice. — 
Also a disease futal to peach-trees. 

Yellow Sea, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean, in E. Asia. 
It opens vorthward into the gulfs of Leao-tong and 
Chi-li. It receives the Hoang-ho River, and all the chief 
rivers of Corea. Lat. bet. 32° and 45° N., Lon. bet. 120° 
and 127° E. 

Yellow Springs, in Dwa, a village and twp. of Des 
Moines co., 15 m. N.W. of Burlington, 

Yellow Springs, in Ohio, a post-village of Green co., 
74 m. N. N. E. of Cincinnati; Lat. 39° 45’ N., Lon. 849 15’ 
W.;: pop. abt. 1,319. 

Yellowstone, a river of Montana Territory, rises in 

` Subiette’s Lake, abt. Lat. 43° 40’ N.. Lon. 110° W., and 
falls into the Missouri abt, Lat, 48° 5 N., Lor. 101° W., 
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after a N.E. course of 1000 m., for 800 of which it is said 
to be navigable. It is the largest, though not the 
longest tributary of the Missouri. See 535. 

Yel'low-throat, or MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT, n. 
(Zoŭl.) Geothlypis trichos, a very common North Ameri- 
can bird of the family Sylvicolida, It is 544 inches long, 
the wing 24-10; and is readily distinguished by a band 
of black on the forehead, cheeks, and ear-coverts. The 
female is without the black band. This warbler builds 
its nest upon the ground, and lays 4 to 6 white eggs 
speckled with light brown. 

Yellow-weed, n. (Bot.) The Butter-cup, or Crow- 
foot, Ranunculus acris. 

Yellow-water, a river of Alabama, rises in Coving- 
ton co.,and flowing 8.W., enters Pensacola Bay, Florida. 

Yelp,v.n. [A.8.gilpan, to glory, boast, from gilp, glory, 
boasting.) To bark, as u beagle-hound after his prey. 

Yelping. n. The repeated bark of a young dog, or the 

bark of a beagle after his prey. 

Yemen, a country of Arabia, which, in its wider sense, 
includes the whole 8. and 8.W. of that part of Asia, and 
then substantially the same country anciently called 
Arabia Feliz, or the Happy (though by no means ex- 
empted from that curse of aridity under which Arabia 
generally suffers); — but, more strictly, the name of a 
province forming the S.W. corner of the peninsula, 
bounded N. by El Hejaz and Nedjed, E. by Hadramaut 
and the great Arabian desert, S. by the Gulf of Arden, 
and W. by the Red Sea. The plain of the Tehama, 
which forms a broad belt along the whole of the coast, 
consists almost entirely of a waste of unproductive 
sand. The Djebel, or mountainous district in the in- 
terior, presents, in many parts, a more agreeable aspect. 
Its lower dechivities are covered with trees and aromatic 
shrubs; and the mountain-chains are divided by fine 
valleys, which, being watered by numerous streams, can 
be advantageously cultivated.— Prod. The grains chiefly 
raised are barley, millet, and dhourra; the supply of 
water being insufficient for the culture of rice. The most 
valuable and celebrated products, however, consist of 
the aromatic plants which grow upon the sides of the 
hills. The coffee of Yemen has always possessed a 
flavor which that of no other part of the world can 
rival. Europe, indeed, is now chiefly supplied from the 
West Indies; but, in the East, the coffee of Mocha is 
always eagerly sought after. The balm of Mecca, and 
the fragrant frankincense, are also the products of 
Yemen. — Govt. It is one of the few parts of Arabia 
which have been formed into a considerable and monar- 
chical state, and is snbject to a sovereign, who assumes 
the modest title of imam, or doctor, but exercises over 
his subjects an authority nearly absolute. The principal 
cities are, in the interior, Sana, Mocha, and Aden, the 
last now a British station. Pop. Unascertained. 

Yenisei, (yen’e-sai’e,) one of the great rivers of N. 
Asia, in Siberia, rising in Mongolia, and, after a course 
estimated at 2,300 m., entering the Arctic Ocean 200 m. 
E. of the mouth of the Obi. 

Yeniseisk, (yen-e-seesk,)a town of Asiatic Russia, cap. 
of a govt. of same name, 850 m. E. of Tobolsk ; Lat. 58° 
27’ N., Lon. 92° 16’ k. It is one of the most important 
towns of Siberia, the chief article of trade being furs. 
Pop. 6,824. 

Ye'nite, n. (Min.) A brittle, black mineral, consist- 
ing chiefly of siliva, sesquioxide of iron, protoxide of 
iron, and lime. 

Yeoman, (yo’man,) n. [ A. S. gemene, common, from 
gemana, company.] In England, a common man; a 
man of small estate in land; a farmer; a gentleman 
farmer. — An upper servant in a nobleman’s family. 

(Naut.) An interior officer in a ship of war, under the 
boatswain, appointed to assist in attending to the boats- 
wain’s stores, 

Yeonen of the Guard, a body-guard of the English 
sovereign, consisting of one hundred men. 

eon dong’ Mountains, a chain of Further 
India, separating the British prov. of Aracan eastward 
from Burmah. Height, between 2,000 and 8,000 feet. 

Yeo'manly, a. Like a yeoman; pertaining to a 

eoman. 
eo'manry,n. The collective body of yeomen; the 
collective body of farmers. 

Yeovil, (%,) a town and parish of England, in 
Somersetshire, 6 m. from Sherborne, Munuf. Woollen 
cloth and gloves. Pop. 7,957. 

Yer’gas,n. A kind of coarse woollen wrapper made 
for horse-cloth. 

Kerk. v.a. To jerk; to throw or thrust with a sudden 
smart spring. 

—v. n. To jerk; to move as with jerks. 

n. A sudden or quick thrust or motion. See Jzxz. 

Wern., See YEARN. 

Yer-nut,n. A pig-nnt; an earth-nnt. 

Yes, adr. [A. S. gese, gea; D. and Ger. ja.) Even so; 
expressing affirmation or consent ; opposed to no. 

Yesso, (properly Yezo, “uncivilized country,”) is the 
largest of the northerly of the islands which compose 
the Japanese empire. It lies N. of the main island, 
from which it is separated by the straits of Tsugaru. 
Its area is estimated at 62,500 sq. m. The surface is 
mountainous, and the island is rich in minerals. The 
passent govt. of Japan are endeavoring (1874), with the 

elp of American engineers, to develop the resources, 
and to settle the island with colonists from the main 
island. The chief cities are Matsumai and Hakodate. 

Yest, (yést,)n. Same as YRAST, q. v. 

Yeste, (“ui tai, ) a town of Spain, 50 m. from A.bacete. 
Pop. 6,409. 

Yes ter, a. [A. S. gyrstan.] Belonging or relating to 
the day before the present ; last; last past; next before 


the present, 
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Yesterday, n. [A. 8. gyrstan, yester, and dag, day.] 
The day before the present; the dny last past. 

8 es'ter-evenink, n. The evening 

ast past. 

Les tern. a. (Ger. gestern, yesterday.] Of, or pertain- 
ing o, yesterday. (k.) 

Les ternignt. n. The night last past; last night. 

—adv. On the night last past; last night. 

Kes'ternoon, u. Noon of yesterday. 

Yest/'y,a. Frothy; yeasty. 

Yet, conj. IA. S. gyt, get.] Notwithstanding ; neverthe- 
less ; however, 

—adv. Hitherto; still; noting extension or continuance; 
at the same time; beside: over and above; the state re- 
maining the same; at this time; so soon; at least: at 
all; in a new degree: even; after all. — Also used as a 
kind of emphatical addition to a negative. 

Yeu d' Isle, (yoo'deel,) a fortified island of France, dept. 
Vendée, 10 m. from the coast. 

Yew, (.) n. [A. S. iw ; Ger. eibe.] (Bot.) See Taxus, 

—a. Relating to yew-trees; made of the wood of the 
yew-tree. 

Dr. n. To rise in blisters, as scum or brine at salt-works. 

Yewen, (yu’en,) a. Made of the wood of the yew. 

Yew’-tree,n. (Bot.) The Yew. See Taxus. 

Yeyd, or Yezd, (yezd,) a fortified city of Persia, in the 
province of Irak, on the frontier of Seistan. Being a 
great emporium of the trade between Hindostan, Bu- 
charia,and Persia, it is large and flonrishing, and is sup- 
poset to contain not less than 24,000 houses. Manuf. 

ilk stuffs, which are superior to any in Persia; velvets, 
cotton and woollen goods, arms, and loaf-sngar. Amon 
the population are many Parsees, fire-worshippers, the 
being almost the only place in Persia they inhabit. 

Yezo. See page 2536. 

Yield, (yeld,) v. a. [A. S. gyld, payment, gyldan, to pay, 
give, render.) To pay; to render back; to give, as claimed 
of right; to produce, in general; to give in return for 
labor, or as profit; to afford; to exhibit; to allow; to 
concede; to admit to be true; to permit; to grant; to 
emit; to give up; to resign ; to surrender. 

—v.n. To give up the contest; to submit; to comply 
with; to give wuy; not to oppose; to give place, us in- 
ferior in rank or excellence. 

—n. Amount yielded: product; return (applied particu- 
larly to products resulting from growth or cultivation.) 

Yield’er, n. One who yields. 

Yielding, a. Inclined to give way or comply; flexi- 
ble ; accommodating. 

—n. Act of paying back or of producing; act of surren- 
dering; submission. 

Yield’‘ingly, adv. 
pliance. 

Yield’‘ingness, n. Disposition to yield or comply. 

1 Io, or ILo, n seaport-town of Bolivia, at the month of 
the Ylo, in the Pacific; Lat. 17° 37’ S., Lon. 710 23’ 45” 
W.; pop. abt. 500. 

Yo’cumtown, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of York 
co., 9 in. 8.3.E. of Harrisburg. 

Yo’der, in Pennsylvania, a township of Cumbria co.; 

. abt. 2,300. 

e, (yok,)n. [A. S. groc; Gr. zeugos; Lat. jugum | 
That which joins together; a piece of timber, hollow 
or made curving near each end, and fitted with bows for 
receiving the necks of oxen, by which means two are 
connected for drawing.— A frame of wood fitted to a 
person’s shoulders for carrying a pail, &c., suspended on 
each side.— A chain; a link; a band of connection.—A 
couple; a pair; as, a yoke of oxen.— A mark of servi- 
tude; service; slavery; bondage. 

(Hist.) Yokes of iron are mentioned by Moses B. c. 
1451 (Deut. xxviii. 48), and it is believed that such were 
actually used by slaves during the Scriptural period. 
The ancients regarded it as a symbol of slavery, and it 
was customary for vanquished armies to pass under a 
yoke, formed like a gallows, of two upright spears, and 
a third fixed transversely at top. The Samnites exacted 
this mark of snbmission from the Romans after their 
victory at the Caudine Forks, B. c. 321; and were them- 
selves compelled to undergo the same humiliation B. o. 
307 and B.C. 294. 

r. a. To puta yoke on; to join in a yoke; to couple; 
to join with another; to enslave; to bring into bond- 
age; to restrain; to confine. 

Yoke’-fellow, Yoke’-mate, n. An associate or 
companion; a mate; a fellow. 

Lok ing. n. The act of putting a yoke on; the act of 

joining or coupling; the harnessing of draught animals, 

Alk, n. [A. S. geolca, from gelew.] The yellow part 
wf ° n egg.— The unctuous secretion from the skin of 
sueep, which renders the pile soft and pliable. 

Yokoha’ma, (“Cross Shore,”’) a seaport-town of Ja 
on the main island, on the 8. side of a bight of the Bay 
of Yedo, 1714 miles from Tokio. F. was a mere village, 
but since 1859, when it was made the foreign mercan- 
tile settlement of Yedo, it has been a place of great 
importance, and carries on a considerable foreign trade. 
It is now a splendid foreign city, with a resident foreign 
population of 2,000. The natives number 50,000. The 
foreign settlement of Y. has now (1874) four churches, 
four daily, oue weekly, and one monthly newspaper, 
five banks, three hospitals, two clubs, and many hotels. 
Eight lines of steamers call at Y. 

Yo'la, a town of Central Africa, visited by Dr. Barth in 

` 1851, and again by the steamer Pleiades in 1854. 

Yo'lo, in California, a N. W. co.; area, I. 250 sq.m. Riv- 
ers. Sacramento and Puta; also, Cache Creek. Surface, 
mountainous in the W., elsewhere level; soil, fertile. 
Min. Gold. Cap. Fremont. . in 1880, 11,772. 

—A post. village of Yolo co., ö m. N. W. of Woodland; pop. 
abt. 200. 


In a yielding manner; with com- 
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Yon’der, a. IA. S. geond, through, over, as far us.] Being 
at a distance within view. 

adv. Ata distance within view. 

Yonk’er, . A young fellow; a youngster. 

Yonk’ers, in New Fork, a city of Westchester co., on 
the Hudson River, joining New York city on the 8., 16 
m. N. of the city hall, . in 1880, 18,892, 

Yonne, (yon,) a dept. of the interior of France, in the 
ancient prov. of Burgundy, and situate nearly half-way 
between Paris and the frontier of Switzerland. Area, 
2,864 sq. m. Desc. Undalating, with rich pasture-lauds, 
Rivers. The principal is the Yonne. Clim. Temperate. 
and of sufficient warmth tor the vine. Prod. The usual 
cerealia, and large quantities of wine are made. Min. 
Lithographic stones and ochre. Manuf. Woollens, cot- 
tons, and beet-root sugar. Zop. 372,589. — Also a river 
rising in the dept. Nièvre, and, after a course of 150 m., 
joining the Seine at Montereau. It is connected with 
the Seine by the canal of Bourgogne, and with the Loire 
by that of Nivernais. 

Yoosoof zyes, n. pl. An Afghan tribe. See Axper. 

Lore, adv. [A. S. geara, gear, a year.) In time past; 
long ago. 

York, (Hovse or,) an English royal family, rival to that 
of Lancaster, and or of an elder right to the crown, 
The first duke of York was Edmund Plantagenet, called 
also De Langley, fifth son of Edward III. His second 
son, Richard, earl of Cambridge, married Anne Morti- 
mer, daughter of Roger, earl of March, and grand. 
daughter of Lionel, duke of Clarence, the third sou of 

Upon the line of this king's eldest son 

ing extinct in 1399, by the death of Richard II., 

ne of Anne Mortimer inherited the true repre- 
sentation of Edward III. The rival house of Lancaster 
was descended from Jolin of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
and fourth son of Edward III. The house of York fur- 
nished three kings to the throne of England — Edward 
IV.. Edward V., and Richard III. The house of Tudor, 
which supplanted it, was alli-d to it by the marriage of 
Henry Tudor, afterwards Henry VII., with Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Edward LV. In the struggle between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, the partisans of the 
former were distinguished by a white, and those of the 
latter by a red rose. Hence the title Wars of the Roses.” 

York, (anc. Eboracum,) a city in the N. of England, 
cap. of a co. of same name, is situated on the rivers Foss 
and Ouse, and in point of rank, though not in commer- 
cial importance, is beld as the second city of England, 
22 m. from Leeds. It is the seat of an archbishopric, 
and a county by itself. It is entered by five principal 
gateways and five smaller ones. Of the five bridges of 
York, one alone crosses the river Ouse; the other four 
cross the Foss, and both rivers traverse the interior of 
the city. At the head of the public buildings is the 
cathedral, which is justly esteemed the glory of York. 
This edifice belongs mostly to the 13th and l4th centu- 
ries, and is 54214 feet long, running from E. to W.; 222 
broad internally, with a great tower 234 feet high. It 
has a magnificent W. front, flanked by two towers 196 
feet high, and richly adorned within. Manuf. Carpets, 
woollens, linens, glass, paints, and paper hangings. 
Before the Roman invasion, F. was one of the chief 
towns of the Briguntes, the most powerful of the British 
tribes. The first English parliament was held at F. in 
1160 by Henry II. bp. in 1881, 54,198, 

York, in Minois, n township of Carroll co.; pop. abt. 
1600. — A post-village und township of Clark co., 22 m. 
S. W. of Terre Haute; pop. (1870) 1,090.— A village of 
Crawford co., 142 m. E. S. E. of Springtield—A_ post-town- 
ship of Du Page co.; pop. abt. 2,500. 

York, in Indiana, a twp. of Benton co. 

— A twp. of Dearborn co.; pop. (1870) 986.— A twp. of 
Elkhart co.; pop. abt. 800.— A twp. of Noble co.; pop. 
abt. 1,000. — A twp. of Steuben co.; pop. abt. 900. — A 
twp. of Switzerland co.; pop. abt. 2,400, 

York, in Jowa, a township of Tama co. 

York, in ine, a S.W. co., bordering on the Atlantic, 
and New Hampshire; area, 820 sq. m. Rivers. Ossipee, 
Saco, Salmon Falls, and York River. Surface, hilly; 
soil, fertile in the interior. It has several good harbors, 
and ship-building is extensively carried on. Cap. Alfred. 
Pop. (1880) 62,265.—A post-village, township, and port 
of entry of the above co., on York River, 9 m. N.E. of 
Portsmouth. 

York, in Michigan, a post-township of Washtenaw 
county. 

York, in Minnesota, a twp. of Fillmore co. 

York, in Missouri, a township of Putnam co. 

York, in Nebraska, an E. co.; area, 576 sq. miles. 
It is drained by the Big Blue River. Its surface is 
undulating, and the soil generally tertile. Pop. (1851) 
11,170. 

York, in New York, a post-township of Livingston co., 
6 m. N.W. of Genesee. 

York, in Ohio, a township of Athens co.— A township 
of Belmont co.—A township of Darke co.— A township 
of Fulton co. — A township of Medina co.— A township 
of Morgan co.— A township of Sandusky co.— A town- 
ship of Tuscarawas co. — A post-township of Union co. 
—A township of Van Wert co. 

York, in Pennsylvunia, a S. &. E. co., bordering on Mary- 
land; area, 925 sq. m. Rivers, Susquehanna; also, Co- 
dorus, Conewago, and Yellow Breeches Creek. Surface, 
diversified ; soil, generally fertile. Pop. in 1880, 87,839. 
—A flourishing city, capital of the above county, 28 
miles 8.8.E. of Harrisburg. York was settled in 1741 
and incorporated in 1787. The Continental Congress 
205. from Sept. 30. 1777, to July, 1778. Typ. in 1880, 

York, in & Carolina, a N. dist., bordering on N. Caro- 
lina; arca, 600 sq. m. Rivers. Catawba and Broad; 
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also, Allison's, Buffalo, King’s, and Fishing creeks. Sur- 
Jace, hilly ; soil, fertile. Min, Gold, iron, manganese, 
and limestone. Cap. Yorkville. 

York, in prov. of Untario, a central co. ; area, 808 sq. m. 
Rivers. Don, Humber, and Rouge. Cap. Toronto. Pop. 
1871) abt. 120,000. 

York, in Virginia, a river formed by the junction of 
the Mattapouy and Pamunkey rivers, at the d. H. ex- 
tremity of King William co. It falls iuto the Chesa- 
peake Bay nearly opposite Cape Charles, after a 8 E. 
course of 40 m.— A C. E. co., bordering on York River 
and the Chesapeake Bay; area, 70 sq.m. Surface, un- 
dulating ; sotl, fertile. Cap. Yorktown. Big. LESH) 7,348. 

York, f Wisconsin, a post-township of Dane co., abt. 
18 m. E. N. E. of Madison; pop. in 1870, 1,068. — A town- 
ship of Green co. 

York, in British N. America, a fort on the W. coast of 
lludson Bay, at the mouth of Hayes River; Lat. 570 N., 
Lou. 92° 26’ W. 

York Haven, in Pennsylvania, a village of York co., 
16 m. S. K. of Harrisburg. 

York Mills, iu New Jersey, à village of Hunterdon 
co., 10 m. W. N. W. of Flemington. 

York River, in Maine, au iulet of the Atlantic, in 
York co., 7 m. long. 

York’'shire, a northern co. of England, and the largest 
in Great Britain. Yorkshire has an urea of 5,838 square 
miles, and is divided into three parts or ridings—north, 
east, and west. The North Ridingis eighty-three miles 
in length by thirty-eight in width; has an area of 2,005 
square miles, and is generally bleak and hilly. The 
East Riding has an area of 1,119 square miles, and con- 
sists of extensive wolds, chalk hills, and a great variety 
of scenery,and may be regarded as the very heart of the 
agricultural portion of the country. The West Riding has 
an arca of 2,576 square miles, and consists of level, marshy 
and undulating lands. The dairymen of London are prin- 
cipally supplied with cows from Y., and the hams from 
this co. have attained great celebrity. The chief rivers 
of F. are the Swale, Tees, Derwent, Hull, Calder, Rib- 
ble, Ouse, and Don. The manufactures are broad and 
Darrow cloths, shalloons, calimancoes, flannels, hosiery, 
and all kinds of worsted work, cutlery, and plated goods. 
Cap. York. Pop. in 1881, 2,886,309. 

Yorkshire, in New Tork, a post-vill. and township of 
Cattaraugus co., 35 m. S. S. E. of Buffalo; pop. abt. 1,844. 

Yorkshire Grit, u. A name given to à stone used 
ſor 1 marble and copper- plates for engravers. 

York Sulphur Springs, in /nnsylvania, a post- 
Village of Adams co., 23 m, S. W. of IIarrishurg. 

Yorktown, in Illinois, a twp. of Henry co. 

Yorktown, in diana, a post- village of Delaware co., 
52 m. N.E. of Indianapolis, 

York’town, in New York, a t-township of West- 
chester co., 45 m. N.E. of New York; pop. ubt. 2,321. 
York’town, in Virginia, a port of entry and cap.’of 
York co., on York River, 70 m. E. S. E. of Richmond. On 
Aug. 1, 1751, Lord Cornwallis established himself in F., 
with his whole army of abt. 8,000 meu. In the latter 
part of September the combined American and French 
armies invested the town, strongly fortified by Cornwal- 
lis, and on Oct. 19, the British army, then reduced to abt, 
7,000, surrendered to Washington as prisoners of war. 
Y. was a second time besieged by the National troops 
under Gen. McClellan, from April 5 to May 3, 1862, when 
the Confederates, abandoning their works, 71 heavy 
guns, and a large amount of ammunition, retreated to 
Richmond. I. is noted for these two memorable sieges. 
In Oct., 1881, the centennial anniversary of the surren- 
der of Y. was held here, Congress having made an espe- 
cial appropriation and extended invitations to France 
and to the descendants of Lafayette, Rochambeau, Steu- 
ben, and other of our distinguished allies to partici- 


pate. 

York’ville, in Ala., a vill. and twp. of Pickens co., 186 
m. W. N. W. of Montgomery. — In //, a p.-v. of Kendall 
co., 52 m. S.W. of Chicago. — In Ind., a p. v. of Dearborn 
co., 84 m. S.E. of Indianapolis — In &. G. a p.-v., cap. of 
York dist., 86 m. N.W. of Columbia. — In prov. of On- 
tario, a village of York co., 2 m. N. of Toronto. — In 
Wis., a post-vill. and twp. of Racine co. 

Yosemite Valley, in California, a tract of Mariposa 
co., near the base of the Sierra Nevada, abt. 50 m. S. E. 
of Sonora, 10 m. long, and 2 m. wide. It is inclosed by 
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Fig. 2638. — THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 
granite cliffs from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. high (Fig. 87770 and 
is traversed by the Merced River. The scenery is ex- 
ceedingly grand, and comprises several cataracts, the 
principal of which is the Yosemite Falls Fig. 478). In 
1877, the F. V. became a government reservation. 

You, (yö,) pron. [A. S. thu, thou; pl. nom. ge, accus. 
eow.) The nominative and objective plural of thou. Al- 
though strictly applicable only to two or more persons, 
it is commonly used when a single person is addressed, 
instead of thou and thee. 
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Youghal, („l.) a sea-port town of Ireland, in the 
co. of Cork, on the 8. side of the Blackwater River, 
which forms its harbor, 26 m. from Cork. It is the seat 
of an export trade, and has some potteries. Pop. 6,328, 

Youghiogeny, oh-ho-ga'ner,) a river which rises 
in Preston co., W. Virginia, and flows into the Monon. 
gibela River, 15 m. S.E. of Pittsburg, after a N. N. W. 
course of 150 m, 

Young, a. (A. S. geong; Lat. juvenis.] Being in the 
early part of life; not having been loug born; not old; 
being in the first part of growth. — Ignorant; weak, or 
rather, having little experience. 

—n. The offspring of an animal or animals; offspring. 

Young, Epwanrp, an Euglish poet, B. at the village of 
Upham, in Hampshire, 1684. He was educated at Win- 
chester School aud Oxford University, obtained a law 
fellowship at All Souls’ College, and, in 1719, graduated 
D.c.L. He had before that time made himself known by 
the publication of several of his poems. Y. was or- 
duined priest in 1727, and was appoiuted chaplain to the 
king, und three years later rector of Welwin in Hert- 
fordshire. He continued to publish a succession of 
poems, each with u dedication to some influential person. 
He was named, in 1761, clerk of the closet to the princess 
dowager of Wales. F.'s principal poetical work is the 
Night Thoughts, which appeared between 1742-46, and 
by reason of the seriousness of its subject — the immor-- 
tality of the soul, and the practical duties which flow 
from that fuct—and the force and showiness with which 
it is set forth, obtained an immense reputation, and 
Jong held its ground as a household book in England, 

Young, BRIGHAM, the president and prophei of the Mor- 
mons, B. at Whittingham, Vermont, 1801. In 1832 he 
was made an elder of the Church of the Latter-day Saints, 
and bexan to preach at the Mormon settlement at Kirt- 
land, Ohio; and was appointed, in 1835. one of the twelve 
apostles of the Church. After the Mormons had been 
driven from Kirtland to Missouri, and from the latter to 
Illinois, and the murder of Joseph Smith by a mob 
(1844), F. was chosen president in his place. The year 
following, the charter of Nauvoo was repealed by the 
legislature of Illinois; and after a cannonade of three 
days, the Mormons were driven from their capital and 
temple, and led by President F. to Utah, where they 
arrived, after a long and toilsome journey across the 
plains, July, 24, 1547. At the establishment of the ter- 
ritorial government in 1849, President Fillmore ap- 
pointed Brigham F. governor of the Territory. Next 
year the United States judges were driven away, the 
governor removed, and Colonel Steptoe appointed in his 
place; but on visiting Utah in 1854, he thought it an 
unsafe residence, and resigned; the Mormon president 
exercising supreme authority, and saying: “Iam and 
will be governor, and no power can hinder it, until 
the Lord Almighty says: ‘ Brigham, you need not be 
governor any longer.““ A new governor, Cumming, waa, 
however, appointed, and sent with a force of 2,500 U. 8. 
troops to protect him avd the Federal officers; but Y. 
forbade it to enter the ‘lerritory, cut off the supply- 
trains, while the troops were reduced to straits by being 
overtaken by snow in the mountains. A compromise 
was effected, and the troops remained until 1860. In 
1871 he was indicted for practising polygamy, and placed 
under arrest by the Federal courts, but his trial never 
took place. F. retained the presidency of the church 
until his death, Aug. 29, 1877. See Mormons, and UTAH. 

Young, THomas, an English philosopher, B. at Milver- 
ton, Somersetshire, 1773. At the age of 12 he went to 
London as a student of medicine under his uncle, an 
eminent physician. He next studied at several of the 
German universities, and took his degree as doctor of 
medicine at Göttingen; but his uncle having lett him 
$50,000, he did not actively pursue his profession. He 
subsequently became professor of natural philosophy at 
the Royal Institution, physician of St. George's Hospital, 
secretary to the Board of Longitude, aud, finally, con- 
ductor of the “ Nautical Almanac.” He was the discov- 
erer of the principle of interferences in the undulating 
theory of light, and, among other valuable works, pro- 
duced A Course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy and 
Mechanical Arts. D. 1829. 

Young, in Pennsylvania, a twp. of Jefferson co. ; pop. 
abt. 1,000.—A township of Indiana co. 

Young, in Tyrus, a N. county; area, 860 sq.m. It is 
drained by Brazos River. Surface, diversified; soil, fer- 
tile. Cap. Belknap. 

Young America, in inis, a township of Edgar co.; 
pop (1870) 687,— A post-village of Warren co., 7 m. W. 
of Monmouth. 


h, Superl. of youna. 
Young Hickory, iv Minois, a township of Fulton 


co. 

Young'ling, n. [A. 8. geongling.] Any animal in 
the first part of life. 

Young Men’s Christian Associations. See 
puge 2536. 

Young'ster, n. A young person; a youth. 


Youngstown, in New York, a post-village of Niagara 
co., 30 m, N. N. W. of Buffalo. 

Youngs’town, in Ohio, a thriving city, cap. of Ma- 
honing co., on the Mahoning River, 185 m. N.E. of Co- 
lumbus; pop. in 1880, 15,431, 

Youngs’town, in Pennaylrania, a post-village of 

Westmoreland co., II m. E. of Greensburg. 

Youngsville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of War- 

yo co., ms W. of Warren. tes en 
oung om anstown, in mia, a post- 
village of Clinton co., 18 m. N. W. of Lock Haven. 
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Younker, n. A youngster; n yonth. (Colloq.) 

Yount, in California, a post-township of Napa county; 
pop. (1870) 1,250. 

Your, (yure,) a. pron. A. S. eower, gen. pl. of thu.) Be- 
longing to you,— equally applicable to both mem 

Yours, (yerz.) The possessive pl. of thou. 

Yourself, pron. : pl. Yoursetves. A word added to 
you, to express distinction emphatically between you 
and other persons, — used as the reciprocal pronun: 

Youth, (yüth,) n. (A. S. geoguth, inguth.) The state of 
being young; the period during which one is young; 
the whole early part of life from infancy to manhood ; 
the part of life that succeeds to childhood; a young 
man; young persons collectively. 

Youth’fal, a. Full of youth; young; pertaining to 
the early part of life; suitable to the first part of life; 
fresh; vigorous, as in youth; proceeding from ungo;- 
erned impulse, as in youth. 

Youth’fully, adv. Ina youthful manner. 

Youth fulness, n. State or quality of being youthful 

Youth’ hood, u. The state or the period of youth. (R.) 

Ypres, (ee’pr.) [Flem. Fpern.] A fortified town of Bel- 
gium, in West Flanders, on the Yperles, 30 m from 
Bruges. Manuf. Linen, lace, cotton, thread, and silk 
Pop. 17,390. 

Yprews’-lace, n. The finest and most expensive kind 
of Valenciennes lace.—Simmonds. 

W (tp-se-lan’tee,) in Michigan, a flourishing 
1 of Washtenaw co., 30 m. S. W. of Detroit; pop. in 

„ 6.377. 

Yreka, in California, a post- town, cap. of Siskiyou co., 
125 m. N. of Red Bluff. 

Yrieix, St., (e-re-av',) a town of France, dept. of Haute- 
Vienne, on the Lone, 22 m. from Limoges. Manuf. 
Linens, druggets, flannels, porcelain, &c. Pop. 8,171. 

Yssengeaux, (issn ,, a town of France, dept. 
Haute-Loire, 14 m. from Le Puy. Manuf. Lace and rib- 
bons. Pop. 8,360, 

Ystad, (rst. a town of Sweden, on the Baltic, 46 
m from Christianstadt. It has a spacious harbor. Manuf. 
Woollens, tobacco, &c. Php. 4.500. 

Yt'tria,n. (Chen.) See YTTRIUM. 

Yttrium, n. (Chem) The metallic base of an earth, 
yltria, discovered in 1794 by Gadolin, in a minera fonnd 
at Ytterby,in Sweden. The metal was first obtained by 
Wöhler in 1828: it is of a dark-gray color, and brittle 
Very little is known of yttria or its salts. 

Yttroce’rite,n. (in.) A native sesquifluoride of 
cerium, with fluoride of yttrinm and fluoride of calcium 
(Fluor-spar), from Finbo, iu Sweden, 
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Yttrotan’talite, n. (n.) A mineral from Ytter- 
by, in Sweden, composed chiefly of Yttria and Tan- 
talum. 

Yucca, n. (Bit.) A genus of plants, order Liliaceæ, 
popularly known 
under the names of 
Adam’s Needle, 
Spanish-Bayovet, or 
Silk-grass. The 
species sometimes 
assume an arbo- 
rescent habit, pro- 
ducing a crown of 
linear-lanceolate, 
more or less rigid 
leaves, and from 
the centre of each 
crown a tall erect 
panicle of showy 
whitish flowers. 
They are chiefly 
found in the West 
Indies and in Mexi- 
co. They are very 
handsome garden- 
plants, most of 
them nearly or 
cite hardy. In 

. glorinsa (Fig. 
2639), the crown of 
leaves becomes ele- 
vated on a stout 
stem, and the pani- 
cle is three feet or 
more in length, 
branching out on 
every side, See Sup, 

Lug, n. (Hindoo 
Myth.) One of the 
four eras or periods 
into which the Hin- 
doos divide the 
duration of the 
world. They extend over millions of years. 

Luba, in California, a river formed by the junction of 
the N., Middle, and 8. Yuba, at the base of Sierra Ne- 
vada in Yuba co., and flowing S.W., falls into Feather 
River near Marysville. —A N. co.; area, 750 sq. m. 
Rivers. Feather, Bear, Yuba, and the N. Branch of the 
latter. Surface, mountainous in the E., and level in 
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Fig. 2639. — YUCCA GLORIOSA. 
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the W.; soil, fertile in the level country. Min. Gold 
and quicksilver. Cup. Marysville 

Yu’ba City, in California, a post-town, cap. of Sutter 
co., on Feather River, oppos. Marysville; pop. abt. 1,000, 

Yuba City, in Idaho, a village of Alturas co. 

Yucatan’, the most easterly state of Mexico; Lat. 
nearly between 17° 30’ and 26° 30’ N., Lon. between 87° 
and 91° W. II isin the form of a peninsnha, jutting 
out into the Gulf of Mexico from the mainland of the 
isthmus, and has, on the N.W., the waters of the Mexi- 
can Gulf, the bay or gulf of Honduras on the S.E., the 
prov. of Vera Cruz on the 8.W., and Vera-Paz, in Gua- 
temala, on the S. Here it is connected with the corti- 
nent by an isthmus of about 120 m. in breadth; area, 
from 50,000 to 80,000 sq.m. The surface ls fertile and 
level, but deficient in regular supplies of water, Prod. 
Corn, maize, indigo, cotton, pepper, sugar-cane, and dye- 
woods. Abundant and interesting ruins, found at Ux- 
mal, Chichen, &c., prove that u higher civilization was 

sessed by the race who originally inhabited Y. Cup. 
mpeachy. FY 282,636. 

Yueatan, in Minn-sota, a post-township of Houston 
co., abt, 22 m. S. of Winona; pop. abt. 250. 

Yucatan, (Channel of.) that portion of the sea be- 
tween Yucatan aud Cuba, 120 m. in width. 

Yuma, in Arizona, a S. W. co., bordering on California 
and Mexico. Rivers. Colorado, Gila, and Williams’ 
Fork of the Colorado. Surface, mountainous; soil, 
generally sterile. Min. Gold and silver. Cap. La Paz. 

Yuma. or Yona, a river of Hayti, rises in the moun- 
tains of Cibao, and falls into the Atlantic by a broad 
estuary, after a general E. course of 70 m. 

Yu-ho, (yoo-ho.) The grand canal of China. 

Yu’en- ang, a city of China, in Hoo-pe, 580 m. from 
Pekin; Lat. 82° 50 N., Lon. 110° 29” E. 

Yukon, a river of Alaska, abt. 2,000 m. in length and 
navigable for 1,500 m. At its mouth, and intervening 
deltas, it is 70 miles wide. 

Yun-Nan’,a city of China, cap. of prov. of that name; 
Lat. 25° 6’ N., Lon. 102° 28” E. 

Yunk, n. (Zoél.) A genus of birds, the WRYNECK, q. v. 

Yverdun, (¢-vair-du(r)n,) a neatly built town of the 
Swiss canton of Vaud, at the 8. extremity of the Lake 
of Neufchatel, 53 m. from Geneva. Pep. 4,000. 

Yvetot, (ecr’td,) a town of France, dept. Seine-Inférieure, 
19 m. from Rouen. Man. Linen, muslins, &c. Once the 
cap. of a lordship, the chiefs of which were called kings 
of Yvetot—a distinction said to have been granted by 
Clotaire I. in 534; but this is not considered authentic, 
The title is believed to have originated in the 14th cent 
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Yacob Beg, Ameer of Kashgar. See CHINA, page 647. 
Wad’kin, in North Caroling, a twp. of Stokes co. 
Yad’kinville, in North Carolina, u vill. of Yadkin 


co. 

Yadum, (% dum.) (Comb.) On the Carnatic coast of 
India, a weight of 150 Ibs. 

Yakima, (yu/-ke'mah,) in Waskington Territory, a 8. 
central co., cap. Yakima, 

Yan’‘keetown, in Zennessee, a dist. of White co.; 

op. 829. 

Yan Meter, in Iowa, a twp. of Dallas co. 

Yapock, (yuk'påk,) n. (Zool) The Cheironectes pal- 
mutus, a marsupial quadruped of the Opossum family, 
Didelphiiæ, the only Known species of its genus. It 
differs from the opossums in having only tive molars on 
each side of each jaw, in its aquatic habits, aud its in- 
capacity for climbing trees, The muzzle is rather 
sharp; the ears naked and rounded; the tail long, 
scaly, and prehensile; the feet webbed; the hind-teet 
with an vpposable thumb. The F. inhabits Brazil and 
Guiana. It is rather larger tban arat, It is of u brown 
color, with threo transverse gray bands, white on the 
under parts. It feeds on crustaceans, fishes, &c. It 
has cheek-pouches, in which it stows away its food. 

Yapon, or Yewpon Tea, (%% pon.) (Bot.) A sub- 
stitute for Chinese tea, made by infusion of the leaves 
of the South Sea tea-plant (Jez cassime), a plant found 
in abuudauce in several of the Southern States, particu- 
larly in ‘Texas. 

Yarn, w. (Manuf) The name applied to the thread 
spun for the purpose of weaving cloths of various kinds. 
It varies not only in the materials of which it is made, 
but also in the fineness to which itisspun, This latter 
quality is of great importance, as upon it depends en- 
tirely the evenness and quality of the manulacture. 
In order that uniformity may be insured, a pound of 
the material is taken as the standard, and this is divided 
into hanks or cuts. Thus, with linen yarn, a hank or 
cut consists of 300 yards; aud if it takes 25 of these 
hanks to make a pound, the yarn is called 258; and if 
40, 40s; and so on. A hauk of wool or cotton cousists 
of 340 yards. No material admits of such fine spinning 
as cotton. — Grége yarn is spun of wool and silk, and 
combines the greatest strength with the utmost finc- 
ness, and cannot be replaced by either wool or silk 
alone inthe manufacture of long shawls where it serves 

arp. This was first, and tor many years exclu- 

y, made in France, so that in its manufacture the 
French were enabled to monopolize the markets of the 
world. The Germans, ia beginning the cultivation of 
this branch of industry, were obliged to import the 
Grége yarn, but it is said that in the way of spinning 
this yarn they have overcome all the difficulties, which 
are great, as no silk must appear in the fabric, only 
just enough of it being added to the wool to insure the 
combination of the greatest strength and greatest fine- 
ness. 

Yates, Epmuxp Hopdsox, (yatz.) a popular English nov- 
elist, s. in London, 1831, is author of a series of clever 
works of fiction which have been reprinted in the U. 
States. In 1872 he proceeded to this country to deliver 
a course of lectures on English Society, which were well 
received. Since 1574 he has edited the Londun World. 

Yates, in Vlinois, a township of McLean co. 

Yates wille, in ine, a township of Morgan co.; 
pop. 1,440. 
ats, in Kentucky, a precinct of Madison co. 

Yazoo, i.) in Mississippi, a precinct of Warren 
co. 

Yeast. n. Under the name of Viennese Yeast, a ferment 
is in general use in Germany 
and more regularity of action than ordinary yeast. It 
appears that to it the superiority of German beer aud 
German bread is generally attributed. It is prepared 
in the following way:— Three kinds of grain, viz., In- 
dian corn, barley, and rye (all sprouting),are powdered 
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and mixed, and then macerated in water at the tem- 
perature of 65 deg. to T5 deg. Cent. In a few hours sac- 
charification takes place. The liquor is then racked 
off, allowed to clear, aud alcoholic fermentation is set 
up by the help of a minute quantity of yeast, As fer- 
mentation progresses, the globules of yeast reproduce 
themselves by a species of buddimy, engendering at first 
very small globules, but these rapidly increase in size, 
and attain a diameter of 10 to 12 milliemes, Carbonic 
acid is disengaged during the process with so much ra- 
pidity that globules of yeast are thrown up by the gas, 
and remain floating on the surface, Where they forma 
thick scum, ‘This scum is carefully removed, and con- 
stitutes the best and purest yeast. When drained and 
compressed by a hydraulic press, it can be kept from 
eight to fifteen days, according to the season. 


Yelita, (ya-leh,) in Texas, u precinct of El Paso co.; 


up. T99. 
Yellow Creek, in Georgia, a district of Dawson co. ; 


op. 463. 
Yellow Creek, in Missouri, a township of Chariton 


c.; pop. 1,016—A township of Linu co. 


Yellow Creek, in Tennessee, u district of Rhea co.; 
pop. dB. 
Jel 


low Medicine, in Minnesota, a township of 
Redwood co, 


Yellowstone National Park. Under this name 


a lurge tract of country in Montana Territory has been, 
by Act of Congress passed in March, 1872, appropriated 
as a pleasure domain for the citizens of the United 
States; or, to quote from the Act in question, this re- 
gion is “dedicated and set apart as a public park or 
pleasuring ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people.’ The Act forbids that any one shall hereafter 
settle upon or enclose any part of the immense mea 
thus set apart, and only such buildings can be erected 
upon itas the Secretary of the Interior, who has the 
exclusive control of the Park, may deem conducive to 
the accommodation and comfort of the visitors. 
eral exploring parties have lately visited the district, 
and from an account of one of these, under Mr. F. V. 
Hayden, U. S. Geologist, we condense the following de- 
scription of some of the most remarkable phenomena 
to be witnessed. — Nine-tenths of the area is covered 
with volcanic material in some torm, The base-rocks 
are the usual metamorphic granitoid series of the coun- 
try, with basalts aud basaltic conglomerates in every 
variety. The sedimeutary rocks belong to the Ce 
iferous, Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary ag 
Triassic is probably wanting. The sedimentary rocks 
occur in patches, covering very restricted areas, yet 
presenting evidence that, up to the period of the Ko- 
cene Tertiary inclusive, they were extended uninter- 
ruptedly over the whole country. In the Yellowstone 
Valley, as in the valleys of all the streams of the West, 
there isa chain of lake-basins that must have existed 
during the Pliocene period. There was a continuous 
chiun of these lakes, of greater or less size, to the source 
of the river; thence it expanded into an immense double 
lake, of which only a remnant, Yellowstone Lake, now 
remains. This lake was snce much larger than at pres- 
ent, and it was partially connected with another lake, 
about 30 miles long and 20 wide, which terminated at 
the Grand Cañon, at the upper falls of the Yellowstone. 
—The term Yellowstone Basin is sometimes applied to 
the entire valley; but the basin proper comprises only 
that portion enclosed within the remarkable ranges of 
mountains which give origin tothe waters of the Yel- 
lowstone, south of Mount Washburne and the Grand 
Cañon. This basin is about 40 miles in length from 
north to south, and on an average 20 miles in width 
from east to west. It might be called the vast crater 
of an ancient volcano, made up of thousands of smaller 
rents and fissures, out of which the tluid interior of the 
earth, fragments of rocks, and volcanic dust, have been 
erupted in unlimited quantities. Hundreds of the nu- 
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clei or cones of these volcanic rents are now remaining, 
some of them rising toa height of nearly 11,000 feet 
above the sea. Indeed, as has been said, the hot springs 
and geysers of thìs region are only the closing stages 
of that wonderful period of volcanic action which 
began in Tertiary times. Even at the present time 
there are conuected with these manifestations of in- 
ternal heat, earthquake phenomena which are well 
worthy of attention, Earthquake shocks are not un- 
common, and are at some seasons of the year very 
severe, — Yellowstone Lake itself has at all seasons tho 
temperature nearly of cold spring-water, and its area 
is gradually but very slowly diminishing. Mr. Hayden 
estimates that since the period of volcunic activity the 
depth of the lake has been about 500 feet greater than 
at present, the shore line having then been high up on 
the sides of the surrounding mountains.—Warm springs 
are not uncommon in the valley of the lower Yellow- 
stone, but the temperature is seldom higher than 60° 
or 80°, It is not until we reach Gardiner's River, a 
small branch flowing into the Yellowstone on the left 
side, opposite the third cafion, that the true hot springs 
commence in their full force, About three miles above 
its junction with the Yellowstone, the valley bottom 
is covered with a thick calcareous crust, the depos- 
its of hot springs which are now extinct, but tlow- 
ing swiftly from beneath this crust is a stream of 
hot water six feet wide and two feet deep, with a 
temperature of 1320, A little distance farther up isa 
high hill, on the slope of which has been formed a sys- 
tem of terraces, each from 200 feet to 200 feet in height, 
and covered with a thick deposit of lime. On the ascent 
of the hill, about three-fourths of a mile from the river 
bottom, there is to be met with one of the most remark- 
able exhibitions of hot spring deposits that is to be seen 
in this land of wonders, In the distance it looks like a 
vast glacier of snow and ice, on which account it has 
been named the White Mountain. Indeed. the different 
terraces can be compared, tor their wonderful beauty, 
only to a frozen cascade. The remains of once active 
springs are plainly visible; old chimpeys, irregular 
openings, like eutrances to caverns, Which extend be- 
neath the crust, are numerous. This crust is probably 
from 20 feet to ¿O feet in thickuess, and underneath it 
is supposed that the surplus water from the active 
springs above flows down to the river. A little farther 
up is a series of basin-like pools, from 4 feet to d feet in 
diameter, and on a terrace about 200 feet farther still 
are numbers of active springs, with basins 20 feet to 50 
feet in diameter, some of them with several centres of 
violent ebullition in the same basin, The temperature 
at the outflow varies from 150° to 162°.— Upon the ter- 
race, down about midway on the side of the mountain 
covered with this deposit, the principal active springs 
are now located, and here is presented another picture 
to the eye which transcends any description m words, 
The water is perfectly transparent. and down in the 
clear depths can be seen distinctly the minute orna- 
ment upon the inner sides of the basin: and the exquis- 
ite beauty of the coloring and the variety of forms bafle 
any attempt to portray them, either with pen or pen- 
cil: various shades of red, from the most brilliant scar- 
let to light purple; yellow from deep-bright sulphur 
through all the shades to light cream: color; and green 
of varions shades. These springs also are full of a kind 
of vegetation, which under the microscope proves to be 
composed of diatoms, among which Dr. Billings dis- 
covers Pulmella and Oseciilaria. There are also in the 
quiet springs, and in the little springs that flow from 
the boiling springs, great quantities of a fibrous, silky 
substance. apparently vegetabie, which vibrates at the 
slightest movement of the water, and has the appear- 
ance of the finest quality of cashmere wool, A qualita- 
tive analysis made at the springs slows that the water 
contains sulphuretted hydrogen, lime, soda, alumina, 
and a slight amount of magnesia. Carbonate of lime 
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predominates over all other elements in the deposits, 
and they may therefore be called calcareous springs — 
There are two classes of springs in the Yellowstone val- 
ley: one in which lime predominates, and in the other 
silica. With the exception of the White Mountain 
spring in Gardiner's River, and one or two of not much 
importance, the other springs of the Yellowstone and 
Firehole basins are siliceous, They may be divided 
again into intermittent. boiling and spouting, and quiet 
springs. Those of the first class are always above boil- 
ing point during the period of action, but during the 
interval the temperature lowers to 15%. Those of the 
second are always at the boiling point, and some of them 
throw the water up 2 to 6 feet by regular pulsations. 
The springs of the third cluss may have once been gey- 
sers, but are now quiet, aud have a wide range of em- 
perature, from 1852 to 80°. Where the temperature is 
reduced below 150°, great quantities of the sesquioxide 
of iron are deposited by the water, lining the inside of 
the funnel, and covering the surface where the water 
flows. Taken in the aggregate, these springs have been 
in constant operation during our present period, and 
Mr. Hayden estimates that under favorable circuin- 
stances, at least 6 feet of this deposit huve been precipi- 
tated within the space of one century.— Two remark- 
able groups of sulphur and mud springs deserve particu- 
lar mention. The largest group is found on the east 
side of the Yellowstone, at Crater Hills, 8 miles below 
the lake. This district covers an area of about a mile 
square, and is sometimes called the “Seven Hills,” from 
the fact that there are here several mounds of ciliceous 
deposits from extinct springs, varying in height from 
50 feet to 150 feet. The old craters of dead and dying 
springs, and the immense quantity of the siliceous de- 
posits, show that the present active springs represent 
only the last stages of what must have been at some 
period in the pasta magnificent group. There ure still 
humerous steam-jets, one ot which, on the ehst side, 
produces asound like that of a locomotive, which can be 

eard for a long distance. The surface is fairly riddled 
with little steam-vents, and the crust sends forth a 
hollow sound beneath che tread; and on removing this 
shelly covering ut any point, hot vapors come forth, 
while its uuder-surface is incrusted with the most 
beautiful crystals of sulphur, The springs at this point 
are either boiling, mud, or quiet springs. The principal 
boiling spring, which is in a constant state of ebullition, 
sends up a column of water 2 feet to 4 feet ; has a basin 
about 15 feet in diameter; and gives forth such a 
column of steam that it cannot be «approached except 
on the windward side. But perhaps the most interest- 
ing objects here are the mud springs, which are of 
every size, from an iuch in diameter to 20 feet. One of 
the largest is filled with fine light brown mud, which is 
in a constant state of agitation, the surface covered all 
over with puffs like hasty-pudding. Others send forth 
a thud-like noise every second, with an impulse at long 
intervals that throws the mud up several feet. The 
water in the vicinity, as well as the mud, seems to be 
thorvughly impregnated with alum, In an adjoining 
valley are little mud or turbid water vents, which keep 
up a simmering noise, showing the nature of the earth 
beneath the crust. Two miles above, on the same side 
of the Yellowstone, is the other group of springs similar 
to those just noticed. Besides these, there are the gey- 
sers, to be alluded to presently. One of these is a true 
intermittent spring, and tiirows up a column of water 
10 feet in diameter, from 15 to 30 feet high. The crater 
becomes filled with boiling water; suddenly immense 
columns of steam shoot up with a rumbling noise, the 
water overflowing the basin, another column of water 
is thrown up for the space of 10 or 15 minutes, when it 
quiets down, aud the basin is nearly empty. This 
operation seems to be performed about 8 times in 26 
hours. Upon the side of the hill bordering the river 
is one of the most terrific mud-caldrons sven by 
Mr. Hayden during his visit. A large column of 
steam is constantly ascending, 500 teet or more, 
from a deep funnel-shaped basin, 25 feet in diam- 
eter; when the wind carries away the steam for a 
moment, the thin, black mud may be seen 25 tt. below 
the mm in the most violent state of agitation, with a 
noise like distant thunder. — Leaving the Yellowstone 
Basin, and crossing in a westerly direction the range 
which divides the drainage of the Yellowstone and the 
Midison, we come into the great Geyser Basin of the 
Firehole River, n branch of the Madison, Fork. Travel- 
ling in this region is atcended with great difficulties ou 
account of the immense quantity of tallen timber. The 
uplands, as well as the lowland s, are covered with a 
dense growth of pines, the majority of which have a 
t k not over 6 in. to 12 in. in diameter, but run up to 
a height of 100 ft. to 150 ft., as straight as an arrow. In 


Young Men's Christian Associations are 
societies in which are admitted only young men who 
are already members in some evangelical church, Older 
church members are admitted (with restricted priv- 
ileges) as counselling members, and young men of good 
moral character, though not church members, are ad- 
mitted as associate members, with all the privileges of 
active membership, but with no controlling voice in the 
business of the society. The associations seek to be ‘he 
ageuts of the churches of all denominations in behalf 
of youug men. For these they maintain libraries, read- 
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crossing this shed the source of the east fork of the 
Madison is first struck, and every few miles a group of 
dead or dying springs is met with, In the distant view 
the appearance of the whole country may be not in- 
aptly compared to a vast limekiln in full operation, 
The last branch of the Madison is almost entirely fed 
by water from the hot-spriugs, and its temperature is 
60° or 80° all the time. The vegetation that grows 
along the banks, and in the stream itself, is a marvel 
of luxuriance. The mountains that enclose the valley 
on either side are composed of basalt and obsidian, As 
we proceed down the valley, toward the junction of the 
eust fork with the Madison, the springs grow more abun- 
dant, and we svon come to the great basin of the Fire- 
hole, in which most powerful geysers are found. The 
entire valley of the Firehole, averaging about three 
miles in width, is covered with siliceous crust as white 
as snow. The elevated mounds and numerous columns 
of steam reveal where the most important groups of 
springs and vents are located. In the Lower Geyser 
Basin, though there are many groups of the most in- 
teresting springs, none of them can rank as geysers of 
the first class, Over an area of about three miles 
there must be at least a thousand active, quiet, dead, 
and dying springs. One of the most remarkable of 
the springs in this lower basin has built up for itself 
a cistern, which is so elaborately beautiful that Mr. 
Hayden calls it the architectural fountain. The whole 
basin is about 150 ft. in diameter. Near the centre is 
the rim of the spring, which is about 25 ft. in diameter ; 
the water is in constant agitation, occasionally spouting 
up a column of water like an artificial fountain, and 
filling up the reservoir and the sides for a radius of 50 
ft.or more. The siliceous accumulation made by this 
spring descends for several hundred feet in innumera- 
ble semicircular steps varying from one-fourth of an 
inch to two inches iu height, and is exquisitely beauti- 
ful in all its details. When in active operation, a col- 
umn of water is thrown 30 ft. to 60 ft. high, the water 
spreading over a radius of 50 ft., and filling the nu- 
merous reservoirs that surround the immense rim of 
the busin. There are other funnel-sbaped basins with 
elegantly-scalloped rims, covered all over the inner side 
to the depth of 10 ft. to 20 ft. with bead-like tubercles 
of silica, Sometimes these siliceous beads are arranged 
in large numbers like fungi or corals, or like the heads 
of cuuliflowers. The Upper Geyser Basin is located 
very near the source of the Firehole River, and between 
it and the Lower Geyser Basin there is an interval of 
about five miles, in which the hills come close to the 
river on both sides, and the springs occur only in small 
groups. Near the centre of the upper basin, which is 
about two miles long and half a mile wide, there is one 
of the most powerful geysers of the basin. The pre- 
liminary warning is indicated by a tremendous rum- 
bling, which shakes the ground all round with a sound 
like distant thunder; then an immense mass of steam 
bursts out of the crater as from an escape-pipe, followed 
by n column of water 8 ft. in diameter, and rising by 
steady itupulses to the height of 200 ft. Mr Hayden 
compares the noise and excitement it produced to that 
of a battle-churge. He says the fountain continued to 
play for the space of fifteen minutes, when the water 
gradually subsided, and settled down in the crater about 
2 ft. aud the temperature slowly diminished to 150°. 
There are here two separate basins, one of which is in 
a constant state of violent agitation, while the other 
plays only at intervals of thirty-two hours; and 
although, so far as the eve can detect, there is a parti 
tion of not more than 2 ft. in thickness between them, 
neither of them seems to be affected by the operation 
of the other, The decorations about these springs are 
beyond conception bewutiful; the most delicate embroi- 
dery could not rival them in their wonderful variety 
and complexity. The surface within and without is 
covered over with little tubercles of silica, which have 
a smooth, enamelled appearance like the most delicate 
pearls; down on the sides of the basin are large rounded 
masses like corals, formed entirely of silica. There are 
probably from twenty to fifty geysers of greater or less 
importance in this valley. According to analysis by 
Dr. Peale, Chemist of the U. S. Geological Survey, the 
springs on Gardiner's River, known as the White 
Mountain Springs, deposit carbonate of lime mostly, 
There is present also sulphate of maguesia, chloride of 
calcium, sulphate of soda, and n little silica. In the 
deposits of the Firehole Basin not a trace of lime could 
be detected, but about Sd per cent. of silica, 11 per cent. 
of water, and the remainder mostly chloride of mag- 
nesinm, and only a slight trace of lime has been found 
in the water, There are scattered over the great area 
a few patches of the sedimentary rocks, and it is most 
probable that underneath the deposit of this small 


ing-rooms, lectures, classes of secular instruction, and 
social meetings, besides prayer meetings, Bible classes, 
&c. The associations have also committees to invite 
strangers to their rooms, to secure work for those unem- 
ployed, to visit the sick and the prisoners, &c. There 
were organizations of Christian young men in England 
and Ireland more than 200 years ago; but the modern 
English-speaking associations began in a meeting of 
clerks in a London mercantile house in 1844, organized 
by George Williams, one of the clerks, which grew into 
the first young meu's Cliristinn association. It was soon 
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oup of springs there are portions of the carboniſerotis 
ſimestone. So far as Mr. Hayden and party could ascer- 
tain, iu all the deposits of the Yeliowstone Basin proper, 
and the Firehole Basin, silica is the dominant con- 
stituent. The springs are, with very few exceptions, 
hear the borders of the streams below beds of lime- 
stove. It is possible that underneath the vast masses 
of volcanic material which compose the mountains on 
every side, the sedimentary rocks exist; but Mr. Hay- 
den is disposed to believe that they occur only in iso- 
lated and much-restricted patches, if at all. It may 
therefore be stated, in general terms, that the great 
hot-spring region of the Yellowstune and Missouri 
rivers is covered with rocks of volcanic origin, of com- 
tively modern date. 
ell's, in Tennessee, a dist. of Bedford co. 
Yellville, in Arkansas, a vill. of Union twp., Marion 


co. 
a in Kentucky, a prec. of Daviess co.; 
. 1.501. 
emassee, (yëm-ah-se”,) in South Carolina, a twp. of 
Beaufort co. 
Kesk] ley, (yók'le,) in Tennessee, a dist. of Sullivan co.; 
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Yezo. (" Uncivilized Region,“) is the most northerly 
of the four principal Islands which compose the em- 
pire of Japan. It lies north of the main island, from 
which it is separated by the Straits of Tsugaru. It is 
about 350 m. in length from E. to W., and 250 m. in ex- 
treme breadth. Area estimated at 62.500 m. The 
surface is mountainous, and the island is rich in miner- 
als. Sapporo, near the W. const on the right bauk 
of the Ishikari River, is the capital. Hakodate is the 
foreign port. Matsumai is a large city. Population in 
1872, 123,668. A bureau in the Japanese government is 
eee with the duty of developing the resources of 

ezo. 

lar yt ig (Camb.) In China, a weight equivalent to 

4 lbs. 

Y'lang-Y’lang, (e-ldng’e-liing.) (Perfum.) A favor- 
ite and high-priced essence for the toilet, expressed 
from the leaves and flowers of a species of Spirea. 

Yo’kum Sta'tiom, in Virginiu, a twp. of Lee co.; 


. 1,822. 

Yon’calla, in Oregon, a prec. of Douglas co. 

Yonge, CHARLES DUKE, (yéng,) an English historian, B. 
in 1812, graduated at Oxford in 1835. Besides a num- 
ber of standard works on the Classics, he has published 
A History of England to the Peace of Paris, 1856, (2d 
ed., 1871:) History of the British Nary (1863); and a 
History of France. 

York, in Jwa, a twp. of Pottawattomie co. 

York, in South Carolina, a twp. of York co. 

York Shilling. (Vumis.) See SulllLixs, in the 
body of the work. 

York’'ville, in N. F., a vi. of Whitestown tp., Oneida co. 

Yorkville, in Pennsylvania, a bor. of Schuylkill co. 

York ville, in Tennessee, a dist. of Gibson co. 

Youfts, or Juſſa., (yoftz.) (Com.) The name of a 
variety of Russian leather. 

Youmans, Epwarp LIVINGSTON, a leading popular 
scientist and author, B. in N. Y. in 1821. Among his 
works may be named A Cluss-Book of Chemistry (1852), 
Chemistry of Familiar Objects (1855), Hand-Book of 
Homsehold Science (1857), besides many able papers on 
scientific subjects. In 1872 he established, aa author, 
The Popular Science Monthly.— WILLIAM JAY F. a bro- 
ther, and ELIZA A F., a sister of the above — the first a 
writer upon physiology and hygiene: the latter, devot- 
ing her talents to botany, has prepared several works 
npon that subject. 

Young, Jous RADFORD, (yiing,) an English scientist, n. 
in London, 1799, became Professor of Mathematics in 
Belfast University, 1833. His principal works are: On 
the Completion of the Demonstration of Newton's Rule 
(1866); Science Elucidative of Scripture, and not Antugo~ 
nistic to it (1563); Modern Scepticism viewed in relation 
to Modern Science, more expecially in reference to the 
Doctrines of Colenso, Hurley, Lyell, and Darwin (1865); 
On the Origin of Speech (1566); and On the Imaginary 
Roots of Numerical Equations (1868). 

Young’ ville, in Alabama, a twp. of Tallapoosa co. 

You rie°s, in Tennessee, a dist. of Rutherford co. 

Yu, (%.) (Camb.) In Chiua, a dry-meusure of nearly 

bushels in capacity. 

Yucca Fibre, (yŭk'kah.) (Com.) A fibrous material 
employed in the manufacture of cloth, cordage, mats, 
Kc, obtained from the leaves of certain plants of the 
Yucca genus, — F. Sranen, a gelatinous substance ob- 
tained from the stems of Yucca gloriosa, and manufac- 
tured in New Granada, See YUCCA, page 2534. 

Yusdrow, (yoos'dro.) (Camb.) A Turkish weight of 
seven-tenths of a pound avoirdupois, current at Com 
stantinople, 


imitated in different cities of Great Britain, in Canada, 
and in the U. States, where the first association was 
formed in Boston in 1852. There are now in the U. 
States and Canada about 700 associations, which are 
affiliated in an international convention, in State and 
provincial conventions, and in county and district con- 
ventions. Their total membership is about 100,000. 
They have about 20 official publications in the U. States 
and Canada. There are also about 50 women’s Christian 
associations in the U. States and Canada, with about 
12,000 members. 
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(zed.) the twenty-sixth and last letter of all modern 

languages, usually regarded as a double consonant, 

from its having the sound in some languages of ts or 
ds. It is a sibilant or hissing letter, and the only dif- 
ference in pronunciation between it and s is, that the 
breath is emitted more forcibly in the case of the latter, 
the organs of the mouth are in the same position in 
both cases. This letter is derived from the Greek, in 
which language it occupies the 6th place in the alpha- 
bet, and some have supposed that with them it had the 
sound of our g; as we find in the Scotch name Menzies, 
pronounced Ming-es. In German, the z has a compound 
sound, corresponding to our ts; and in Italian it is 
sounded sometimes like ¢s, sometimes like ds. In Span- 
ish it has the sound of th; and in French, when sounded 
at all, like a forcible s. It interchanges with d. g, i, 3. 
s,t,y. Asa numeral it signifies 2,000, and with a dash 
over it, thus Z, 2,000,000. 

Zaandam, or SAARDAM, (zan-dam’,) a town of Holland, 
in North Holland, on the Zaan, near its junction with 
the F,5 m. from Amsterdam. It consists properly of 
two great valleys, called East and West Zaandam. In 
1697, Peter the Great worked in one of the ship-build- 
ing yards as a carpenter, and the house in which he 
lived is carefully preserved. op. 12,320, chiefly en- 
gaged in shipbuilding and sea-faring. 

Zaca’pa, in Central America, a town of the state of 
Guatemala, 70 m. N.E. of Guatemala; pop. abt. 5,000. 

Zacatecas. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Znentu' ln, a town of Mexico, on the Bolsas River, near 
its mouth in the Pacific, 180 m. W. N. W. of Acapulco. 
Zae’cho, n. (Arch.) The lowest part of the pedestal 

of a column.— Crabb. 

Zachariah, (zik'a-rī'a,) a son of Jeroboam II., king 
of Israel, succeeded his father 773 B. o., but reigned only 
6 months, having been assassinated by the usurper 
Shallum. 

Zachari’as. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Zacualtipan, (sa-Kkwal-te-pan’,) a town of Mexico, 100 
m. N.E. of the city of Mexico. 

Zaffre,n. (Chem.) See COBALT. 

Zain, u. A horse of a dark color, neither gray nor white, 
and having no spots. — Smart. 

Zaire, or Congo, (zair,) a large river of Africa, which, 
rising in the country of Matamba, about Lat. 10° S8., 
and taking a N. course to Lat. 30° in the kingdom of 
Congo, turns S.W., and enters the Atlantic in Lat. 6° 
S., Lon, 12° 20’ E. See Lualal . 1546. 

Zalathna, (za-lať'na,)a town of Transylvania, in Lower 
Weissenburg; . 4,416. 

Zaleszezyki (ca'lesh-che'ke,) a town of Austrian 
Poland, on the Dniester, bordering on Moldavia; pop.6,000. 

Zambesi, or CuaMA, (zam-be’ze,) n large river of Eastern 
Africa, which falls into the Indian Ocean by numerous 
mouths; Lat. 19° 8., Lon. 37° E. The falls of the Z 
are said to be grand, consisting of several cascades aud 
falls, one of the latter, reported by Pinto, an Italian ex- 
plorer, who visited it in 1880, as being 265 ft. in height. 

Zam’bo, u.; pl. ZAMB08. The offspring of a negro and 
a mulatto; a sambo, 

Za mia. ae) rg SUPPLEMENT. 

Za mite, n. ) A name applied to fossil plants 
of the genus Zamia. 

Zamora, (sha-mo'ra,) a town of Spain, cap. of a prov. 
of same name, near the Douro, 39 m. from Salamanca. 
Manuf. Serge, linen, gunpowder, &c. Pop. 11,000. 


Zenn dale. in Kansas, a village and twp. of Wabaunsee 


Zamora, in Mexico, a town of the state of Michoacan, 
75 m. W.N.W. of Valladolid. 

Zamosc. or Zamosg, (ca-mosh’,) a town in the S. E. of 
Poland, 51 m. from Lublin. Pop. 5,800.—In 1771, the 
Poles were defeated in its vicinity by the Russians. 

Zane, in Ohio, a township of Logan co. 

Zanes field, in Ohio, a post-village of Logan co., 50 m. 
N.W. of Columbus 

Zanesville. See page 2543. 

Zanguebar. See page 2543. 

Zante. See page 2543. 

Zauthoxyla’ceze, u. pl. (Bot.) See XANTHOXYLACER. 

Zan tiot, n. (Geog.) A native or an inhabitant of 
Zante. 

Za'ny, n. [It. sanni, said to be a corruption in the 
Venetian dialect of Giovanni; Eng. John.) A merry 
andrew ; a buffoon. 

Za’nyism,n, The character or practice of a zany; 
buffoonery. 

Zanzibar, (san ze-bar,) an island in the Indian Ocean 
near the E. coast of Africa; area, 630 sq.m. This island 
was, until about 1856, the metropolis o! the Imaum of 
Muscat’s possessions on the E. coast of Africa. It has 
considerable trade with Arabia and the ports of the Red 
Sva. Munuf. Inferior cotton goods and trinkets. A treaty 
for the suppression of the slave trade was made with 
England in 1876. Pop. 10-000. Chief town. Zanzibar. 
Lat. 6° 27’ 7” S., Lon. 399 33’ E. Php. 80,000. 

Zapara, (sa-p./ra,) in S. America, an island and castle 
of Venezuela, 18 m. N. of Maracay bo, opposite the mouth 
of Lake Maracaybo. The island is 12 m. long. 

Zapata, (suh-pah’tah,) in Teras. See SUPPLEMENT. 

Zapato’sa, or Zapatoza, a lake of the U. 8. of Co- 
lombia, 35 m. S.E. of Mompox, 25 m. long and 22 broad. 

Za’ra, the cap. of Austrian Dalmatia, on the shore of 
the Adriatic, 170 miles from Venice. It stands on a 
point of land which runs into the sea, and forms an ex- 
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reign of Darius, shortly after the return from Babylon, 
where he is generally supposed to have been born. The 
style of this book is deficient in the purity and freshness 
of a former age, and the figures and symbols are fre- 
quently obscure; thongh, with the exception of Isaiah, 
his allusions to the Messiah and his kingdom are the 
most clear and direct of any of the prophets. Many of 
the modern critics have denied the authenticity of the 
Zharasg, (sba'rash,) a town of Austrian Poland, in] last six chapters, though there seems to be little force 
Galicia, 12 m. from Tarnopol; pop. 6,217. in their objections. 

Ze’a, (anc. (e,) an island of the Grecian Archipelago, 12/Zechin, (2% in.) See SEQUIN. 

m. from Cape Colona; Lat. 37° 36“ N., Lon. 24° 21’ E. Zed. u. The name of the letter z. 

Prod. Wine, fruit, barley, silk, and cotton. ZedekKiah, (zed-e-ki'a,) the son of Josiah, king of 
Zea, n. (Bot.) See SUPPLEMENT. Judah, was placed upon the throne after Jehoiakin had 
Zeal, (zél,)n. [Lat. zelus; Gr. ald, from zeo, to boil.]| been removed by Nebuchadnezzar, on his second taking 

Fervor; ardor; warmth; passionate ardor in the pur-| of Jerusalem, 599 u. c. He reigned during eleven years, 

suit of anything. “and he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord 
Zealand, xp Zealand, (New.) See SUP., p. 2543.) his God.” He entered into an alliance with Pharaoh- 
Zealot, (zel’ot,) n. One full of zeal; one who engages] Hophra, king of Egypt, and revolted against Nebuchad- 

warmly in any cause, and pursues his object with ear-| nezzar, who thereupon laid siege to Jerusalem. The 
nestness and ardor. prophet Jeremiah counselled Zedekiah to save his city 
Zeal otism, Zealotry, n. The character or con-] and throne by submission to the Chaldeans; but the 
duct of a zealot; fanaticism. king, disregarding this advice, maintained his defence 
Zenl'ous, a. Full of zeal; warmly engaged or ardent] of the city. The Egyptians came to his relief; but, on 
in the pursuit of an object. Nebuchadnezzar offering them battle, they retreated to 
Zeal ously, adv. Inn zealous manner; with passion-| their own country, and Jerusalem, after undergoin 

ate ardor; with eagerness. siege of nineteen months (in the latter part of which a 
Zeal‘ousness, n. The quality of being zealous; zeal.] terrible famine raged), was taken, 586 B.c. The kin 

endeavored to escape, but was captured, and condemn 

to behold his sons slain before him; after which his eyes 
were put out, and he was carried, bound with fetters of 
brass, to Babylon. The city was almost entirely de- 
stroyed, and the people led into captivity. 

Zed'oary, n. (Bot.) The name commonly given to 
certain species of Curcuma (C. zedoaria, and C. zerumbet), 
natives of the East Indies, the root-stocks of which are 


cellent harbor, capable of containing a whole fleet. It 
is strongly fortified. Manuf. Silk fabrics. Pop. 9,063. 
TZar'nie, n. (Juint.) See SUPPLEMENT, 
Zaslavy, (zazlaf,) a town of Russian Poland, on the 
Gorin, 20 m. from Ostrog; pap. 8,500. 
Zax, (zaks.) n. A tool for cutting slate. 
Zay i, (za yee,) a town of Yucatan, 70 m. S. of Merida. 
Zava'la, in Texas. See SUPPLEMENT. 


co., abt. 6 m. S. E. of Manhattan; pop. abt. 250. 

Zeb’edee. (Script.) The husband of Salome, and father 
of James and John, the Apostles, was a fisherman on 
the W. shore of the Sea of Galilze. 

Zebid’, a fortified city of Arabia, once the cap. of Ye- 
men, on the River Zebid, 60 m. from Mocha. It was 
formerly of great commercial importance, but owing to 
the accumulation of sand at the mouth of its river,| aromatic, bitter, pungent, and tonic, and are used for 
has fallen into comparative insignificance. Pop. 7,000. similar purposes with ginger. 

Ze“ bra. u. (Zoöl.) A name applied in a general way to Zeeland. or ZeaLanp, in Michigan. a p. vill. and twp. of 
striped species of the genus Equus, characterized by a] Ottawa co., abt. 22 m. 8 W. of Grand Rapids, 
longer tail, tufted at the end, by callosities on the inner Zeff, in Minois, a post-twp. of Wayne co. 
side of the forelegs only, and by braying, instead of Zeig lersville, in Pennsylvania, a post-village of 
neighing. The name Z., however, is commonly used to| Montgomery co., abt. 30 m. N. N. W. of Philadelphia. 
designate the species Bruus zebra, which inhabits the|/Zeithun, Zeitun, or Isnin, (zai-toon’,) a town of Greece, 
rocky and mountainous districts of S. Africa (Fig. 2640),| 48 m. from Larissa; pop. 4,800. 
and has the stripes on all parts of its body. It is closely|Zeitz, (zitze,) a walled town of Prussian Saxony, on the 

Elster, 67 m. from Dresden. Manuf. Woollens, &c. 
Pop. 11,650. 

Zelay’a, or CELA’YA, a town of Mexico, 25 m. S. E. of 
Guanajuato; . abt. 12,000, 

Zell, a vill. in Rhenish Prussia; pop. 2,200.—A vill of the 
grand-duchy of Baden; pop. 1,207.—A vill. in the canton 

of Lucerne, Switzerland ; pop. 1.202.—4 v. in the canton of 
Zurich; p. 1, 300.— A v. in Austria, see MARIAZELL, p. 1585. 
ell, one of the Shetland Islands, See YELL. 

Zell, a village of Bavaria, on the river Main. It is notice- 
able as being - === 
the place where, i š == 
in an old secu- 
larized abbey 
still used as a 
printing - office 
(Fig. 2641), the 

st steam print- 
ing - press was 
established in 


` 
Switzerland, be- 
tween the can- 
ton Thurgau 
and the 8 part 
of the grand- 
duchy of Baden. 
Ert. 12 m. long 
and 4 broad. 

Zell, ULRIC, an 
eminent Ger- 
man printer, B. 
at Hanau, abt. 
1430. He intro- 
duced printing 
into logne, 
where he first 
published the 
princeps edition 
of De Senectatle 
of Cicero. 1465 ; 
and, the follow- 
ing year, Johan- 
nis Chrysostomi 


Fig. 2640. —ZEBRA. 


allied to the ass, having its tail furnished with long 
hairs only at its tip, and being destitute of a mane like 
the horse. In disposition it is very wild and untamable, 
seeking inaccessible crags where to graze, and having 
sentinels posted on commanding eminences so as to give 
warning of the approach of any suspicious object; and 
no sooner is an alarm given, than the herd sets off, gal- 
loping over the crags with a swiftness which sets pur- 
suit at defiance. 

TZe' bu. n. (Zoöl.) The name given to the humped va- 
rieties of oxen which are found in India and the Asiatic 
Islands, and extend along the eastern coast of Africa to 
the Cape of Good Hope (Fig. 47). They are used as 
beasts of burden, and serve as articles of food, though in 
this respect its flesh is by no means equal to that of 
our domestic breeds. The hump, which is chiefly com- 
posed of fat, is regarded asa great delicacy. Z. differ 
greatly in dimensions; some are of large size, while 
others ure not much larger than a sheep. They vary in 
color; the most common variety is of a light-gray, pass- 
ing into cream color. The Hindoos treat the large: 
breed with superstitions veneration. super Psalmo 

Ze’bu, one of the Philippine Islands, in the E. Archi-“ Quinquagesimo. D. abt. 1499. 
pelago, lying to the W. of Negros Island. Ext. 100 m. Zell, Zelle, or Celle, in Hanover. See CELLE. 
long, with a varying breadth to 30. Its cap. is of the/Zell, (Sophia of.) seo George I, and KÖNIGSMARK. 
same name, and has a fort and a cathedral. Pop. 9,000 Zellerteld <| (Lsel'ler-felt,) a town of Germany. in Han- 
Here Magellan was killed in a skirmish in 1521. over. in the Upper Hartz. aud opposite Hansthal, from 

Zebulun, or ZABULON. (Svript.) The sixth son of] which it is separated by the Zellerbach — Pep. 5,000. 
Jacob and Leah, born in Mesopotamia. Zell’ wood, in Florida, a post-village of Orange co. 

Zechariah, (Book of.) (zk-a-rï'å.) (Script.) One Zenn'nn. n. The name given in India to the part of a 
of the canonical books of the Old Testament Scriptures,| house particularly reserved for the women. 
being the eleventh in order of the minor prophets. The Zend. n. The language in which are composed tho 
author, Z., began his prophecy in the second year of the| books of the ZEND-AVESTA, q v. 
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Fig. 2641. — zeut, (Bavaria) 
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Zend-Aves’ta, n. [Pers., living word.] The name given 
to the sacred books of the Parsees, the descendants of 
the ancient Persians. The authorship of the books is 
ascribed to Zoroaster, the founder of their religion, The 
Zend langnage, in which they are written, is very an- 
cient, and bears a great affinity to the Sanskrit. The 
general opinion is that the Z.-A., as it at present stands, 
is a collection, made about a. D. 220, of the remains of 
more ancient writings respecting their religion; though 
how far these are to be attributed to Zoroaster, it is of 
course impossible to say, The Z-A. consist of 5 books, 
the greater part of which are said to have been revealed 
by Ormuzd, the good spirit, to Zoroaster, They treat 
of the creation of the world; of the two antagonistic 
principles, Ormuzd, or the good spirit, and Ahriman, the 
evil s ; Of the various kinds of genii or inferior evil 
spirits; of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
Kc. Another part consists of a collection of short pray- 
ers and hymns, addressed to the different genii, moral 
sentiments, &c. 

Zenith, n. ( Astron.) The point of the heavens directly 
over the head of an observer. The Z. is called the “pole” 
of the horizon, as it is 90° distant from every point of 
that circle. The Z. distance of a heavenly body is the 
are intercepted between the body and the Z., being the 
same as the co-altitude of the body, 

Z. sector. ( Astron.) An instrument which is a portion 
of a divided circle, and is employed in measuring the Z. 
distance of stars. The origin of the beautiful instru- 
Ments now made use of by astronomers was a piece of 
Mechanism devised by Picard in his celebrated operation 
for determining the figure of the earth. 

Zenjan’, « town of Persia, prov. of Irak-Ajemi, 130 m. 
from Lbunadan, Manuf. Carpets, arms, and gunpowder. 
Pap. 15.000, 

Zeno. 4 Greek philosopher, founder of the Stoic School, 
B. at Citium, a small town in Cyprus, probably about 
B. c. His father Mnaseas was a merchant, and 
brought him up to the same calling. But the writings 
of the Socratic philosophers fell in his way, and at- 
tracted) him toa higher field; and the accident of his 
shipwreck, with the loss of a valuable cargo, on the coast 
of Africa, left him poor, and free to follow his genius, 
and become a philosopher. He first attended at Athens 
the leetu of Crates, the cynic; but soon, dissatisfied, 
turned to Stulpo of the Megaric school; and afterwards 
to the philosophers of the Academy. Zenocratesand Plato. 
He did not permanently adhere to any of these schools, 
but after twenty years’ ardent inquiry and pursnit of 
truth, began to teach a system of his own. He gathered 
his disciples in the Soa, or Portico painted by Polyguo- 
tus, whence the name of his school —the State. Z. was 
of feeble health and deeply thoughtful aspect; lived very 
abstemiously, presided over the school for 58 years, and 
reached, it is said. the age of 98. His personal character 
was the faithful counterpart of his doctrine, and he was 
held in such high honor by his fellow-citizens, that they 
are said to have placed in his keeping the keys of their 
citadel. D. probably abt. B. C. 263. See Stoic. 

Zeno. called the Jsaurian, emperor of the East, mar- 
ried the danghter of Leo I. in 458, His rule proved so 
odious to his subjecta, that, iu 475, he was driven from 
his throne by Basiliscus; but the year following he re- 
covered it. D. 491. 

Ze'no or ELFA, a Greek philosopher, and a follower of 
the Eleatic sect. He studied under Parmenides, and 
accompanied that philosopher to Athens about 454 B. c. 
According to Aristotle, he was the first who taught di- 
alecticully. An ardent patriot, he endeavored to deliver 
his country from the sway of a tyrant; but the conspi- 
racy in which he was engaged having been discovered, 
he was put to death ina barbarous mauner. He was the 
author of several philosophical works, none of which 
have survived. Aristotle has, however, preserved the 
arguments which Zeno held against the existence of ab- 
solute motion. Flourished in the 5th century B. C. 

Zeno’bia, Serriui a princess of Arabian descent, who 

ne queen of Palmyra in the desert, after the murder 
Gt her husband, Odenatas, in 2 The latter was killed 
by his nephew at a festival, and Zenobia, who acted with 
great energy, assumed the title of Queen of the East. 
She was deprived of her dominions by the emperor Au- 
i and n in private retirement near Rome. 
The celebrated critic Longinus acted as her secretary, 

and was put to death by the Romans. 
ZENTA, d town of Hungary, on the Theiss, 

H m. S. of Szeyedin: pop. 16.500. 

Ze'olite, n. Ur. zee, to boil.) (Min.) The name of a 
fam. of silicates, their chief distinguishing feature being 
that they always contain a large proportion of water, 
varying from 4 to 20 per cent. They also possess in com- 
mon the property of melting with considerable ebulli- 
tion before the blow-pipe, and of forming a precipitate 
of gelatinons silica in hydrochloric acid, and of yielding 
a colorless streak. The Zeolites usually occur in vol- 
eante cocks in the form of crystals, or of foliated and ra- 
dated masses, filling cavities, veins, and fissures — 
sometimes, as in basalt, they constitute an essential in- 
gredient of the rock itself. The principal species com- 
posing the group of Zeolitic minerals are: — Analeime, 
Apophyllite, Chabazte, Gmelinite, Harmotome, Heulan- 
dite, Laumontite, Mesolite, Natrolite, Phillipsite, Preh- 
nite, Seolezite, Stilbite, Thomsonite, 

Zephaniah, (Book of.) -NH.)  (Script.) One 
of the canonical books of the Old Testament, the ninth 
inorder of the minor prophets. The author is believed tol 
have flourished during the earlier portion of the reign of 
Josiah. The book contains States of the Church. The 
style is pure and poetical, but not characterized by any 
striking or uncommon beauties, 

Zephirinus, a Pope, successor of Victor I. He is sup- 
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posed to have suffered martyrdom about 219. His suc- 
cessor was Calixtus I. 

Zephyr, (zier) n. [lat. Zephyrus; Gr. zephiiros, 
strictly the N.W., from zophos, the gloom of the nether 
world, the dark side, the west] (Myth.) The personi- 
fication of the west wind. According to the Hesiodic 
theogony, he was the son of Astrmus und Kos. The 
Greek name signifies life-bringing, as the time at which 
that wind begins to blow marks the revival of vegeta- 
tion. He is represented as a youth beautiful and naked, 
with a wreath on his head, or curryiug flowers in the fold 
of his mantle.—The west wind; and, poetically, any soft, 
mild, gentle breeze. 

Zer-Afchan, (zer-af-kan’,) a river of independent 
Turkestan, Bokhara, rises E. of Sumarennd, and enters 
Lake Denghiz, after a W. course of 400 m. 

Zer’ba, or Jerga, an island of N. Atricu, belonging to 
Tunis, in the Gulf of Cades, 15 m. N.W. of Zarziss, 22 m. 
long, and 14 broad. 

Zer'be, in Pennsylvania, a township of Northumber- 
land co.; pop. abt. 1,700. 

Zerbst, (éserpst,) a town of Germany, duchy of Anhalt- 
Dessau, on the Nuthe, 66 m. S. W. of Berlin. Manuf. 
Jewelry, earthenware, and beer. Pop. 9,350. 

Zero, u. [Fr.; It.; Sp.] An arithmetical cipher;—a 
term generally used in reference to the thermometer, 
implying the point at which the gradation commences. 
The zero of Réaumur’s and of the centigrade thermome- 
ter is the freezing-point of water. The zero of Fahren- 
heit's scale is 32° below the point at which water con- 
geals, being abuut the temperature of a mixture of salt 
and snow. 

Zerub’babel, the son of Salathiel, and one of the fam- 
ily of the kings of Judah. He gained the esteem of 
Cyrus, king of Persia, who gave him the sacred vessels, 
with which he returned to Jerusalem, where he rebuilt 
the temple, which was dedicated 515 B. c. 

Zest, n. (Ar. istalaz, to have the taste, relish, or smack 
o.] That which gives a relish; a relish; something 
that gives a pleasant taste, or the taste itself; a pivce 
of orange or lemon peel, used to give flavor to liquor ; 
or the tine thin oil that spurts out of it when squeezed. 

—v. a. To give a relish or flavor to; to heighten the taste 
or relish of. 

Zeta, n. A Greek letter (g), corresponding to the Eng- 
lish z. 

Zeug'lodon, n. [Gr. zeugle,a yoke, and odous,a tooth. ] 
(Pul) A genus of gigantic cetacean animals, the re- 
mains of which have been found in the miocene strata 
of North America (especially in Alabama) and Europe. 
The entire skeleton of the largest species (Zeuglodon 
Hurlant) indicates an animal about seventy feet in 
length. The skull is very long and narrow: the nostril 
single, with an upward aspect, above and near the orbits. 
The jaws are armed with two kinds of teeth, set wide 
apart; the crown of the tooth being contracted from 
side to side in the middle of its base, so as to give its 
transverse section an honr-glass form (whence the name). 

Zeug’ma, n. (Gr., a yoke.| (Gram.) A figure by which 
an adjective or verb which agrees with a nearer word is 
referred also, by way of supplement, to one more remote. 

Zeulenroda, (tsci-len-ro'd,) a town of Germany,9 m. 
S.W. of Greitz. Manuf. Woollens, hosiery, aud watches. 
Pop. 5,500. 

Zeus. See JUPITER. 

(Zoil.) See Dory. 

Zeux is, one of the greatest Greek painters, was a na- 
tive of one of the many cities named Heraclea, and 
flourished in the latter half of the 5th century B. o. He 
travelled a good deal, spending some time at Athens 
during the Peloponnesian war, visiting the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia, and afterwards Italy and 
Sicily. He excelled in form, light and shade, and col- 
oring, in dramatic composition of grand subjects, and in 
imitation of inanimate objects. He made a large for- 
tune, was extremely vain, and at last used to give 
away his pictures becanse he thought them worth more 
than any price that could be set on them. One of his 
most celebrated works was the picture of Helen, painted 
for a temple at Croton. Five of the most beautiful girls 
of that city were his models for the work. Among the 
other famous works of Z. were his Infant Hercules 
strangling the Serpent; Female Hippocentaur ; Zeus in 
the Assembly of the Gods, &c.  Parrhasius was a young 
rival of Z, and in a competition between th was al- 
lowed by Z. to surpass him. On that occasion painted 
a bunch of grapes which birds pecked at, and Parrhasius 
R curtain which deceived Z. 

Zey'lanite, n. (Min.) Sameas(yylanite. See SPINET. 

Zi’bet, n. (Zu.) A species of carnivorous mammalia 
belonging to the genus Viverra and the family Viver- 
ride (Fig. 2642). It is found on the Asiatic coast, and 


Fig. 2642. — ZIBET. 
in some of the larger islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
It has a short and thick neck, the breast being full and 
somewhat distended, and differs considerably in its 
markings from its African congener, the Civet. The sub- 
stance secreted by an opening near the tail resembles that 


of the Civet, and is, perhaps, equally prized. See CIVET. 
Zie'ga.n, Curd produced by the addition of acetic acid 
to milk. after rennet has ceased to produce coagulation. 
Zielenzieg, (tse‘len-tseeg.) n town of Prussia, 22 m. E. 
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N.E. of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Manuf. Linens, hosiery, 
hats, leather, and gloves. Pop, 4,450. 

Zieng Mai-a-Laos, (zeeng-ma'a-la'os,) a state of S. k. 
India, tributary to Siam; Lat. between 20° and 219 N., 

| Low. 98° and 102° E. Pop. 40,000, 

Zierik-see, (se'rik-se,) a fortiticd town of the Nether- 
lands, prov. of Zealand, on the island of Schouwen, 30 
m. S. W. of Rotterdam; pop. 7,700. 

Zig'zag,a. [Fr.; formed trom its likeness in sound to 
the thing it is intended to represent.) Having sharp 
and quick turns or flexures. 

—n. Something that bas short turns or angles, as a line, 
the stom of a plant, &c. 

(Arch.) A chevron running in a zigzag line. 

—pl. ( Fort.) In the attack of a fortress, approaches con- 
necting the parallels. They are directed so that their 
prolongations fall alternately to the right and left of 
the fortress, and clear of the most prominent salients 
of the covered way. 

v. a. To form with short turns or angles. 

Zilleh, (zl/la,) a town of Asia Minor, 35 m. W.S.W. of 
Tokat. Manuf. Coarse cotton cloths. It has an annual 
fair, attended by over 50,000 persons. 

Zilwau’‘kie, in Michigan, a post-village of Saginaw 
co., 6 m. N.E. of Saginaw; pop. abt. 700. 

Zimmermann, Jonann GEORG von, was one of the 
most eminent physicians in the 18th century, both as a 
practitioner and as a professional writer. His miscella- 
neous writings also were numerous; and one of these, 
his striking but not very philosophical essay On Solitude, 
is now, indeed, quite forgutten, but was once very pop- 
ular, It was first printed, as a sketch, in 1756, and 
afterward in its complete shape in 1785. Z. was born 
in 1728, at Brugg, in the canton of Bern. After having 
studied at Göttingen, he practised medicine successively 
at Bern and in his native town. His tendency to hypo- 
chondria showed itself even thus early, but did not dis- 
qualify him from either active practice or from zealous 
and miscellaneous studies. His professional celebrity 
gained him, in 1768, the appointment of royal-physician 
at Hanover; after the second appearance of his work 
On Solitude, he was invited to St. Petersburg; and the 
year alter he attended Frederick of Prussia in his last 
illness. His writings after this were chicfly gossiping 
collections, and expressions of the errors with which he 
regarded the revolutionary principles that were becom- 
ing prevalent. His melancholy continued to increase, 
and he was completely deranged for some time previous 
to his death, which took place in 1791. 

Zim’mermanstown, in Jnnsylvania, a village of 
Schuylkill co., 16 m. W. of l'ottsville. 

Zine, (zingk, n. [Fr.; Ger. zink.) (em.) A bluisb- 
white lustrous metal, having a crystalline lamellar 
structure, moderate hardness, a somewhat low melting- 
point. To obtain it pure, commercial ziue, or spelter, 
as it is termed, is dissolved in pure dilute sulphuric 
acid; a cement of sulphuretted hydrogen is then passed 
through it, and it is filtered from any precipitate formed. 
The solution is then boiled to expel any sulphuretted 
hydrogen that may remain in it, and the zinc is precipi- 
tated in the form of carbonate by pure carbonate of soda. 


The carbonate is then ignited to transform it into oxide 
of zinc, which is distilled in a porcelain retort with char- 
coal prepared from loaf-sugar. Ziuc is brittle at ordi- 
nary temperatures, but is possessed of considerable mal- 
lenbility and ductility at a temperature of between 200° 
and 300°, and may be wrought and rolled with ease. A 
little above this it becomes brittle again, and may be 
pulverized in a mortar. It fuses at 775°, and ata bright 
red heat it may be volatilized. If its vapor is exposed 
to the air, it burns with great splendor, becoming con- 
verted into oxide, which is deposited in loose floceuli. 
At the ordinary temperature it is not acted on by the 
air, but when exposed to moist air or oxygen, it becomes 
covered with a tenacious gray coating of hydrated ox- 
ide, which impedes the further oxidation of the metal 
beneath. In this respect zinc rust differs from iron rust, 
which seems to accelerate the oxidation of the adjacent 
metal. By the conjoint action of oxygen and carbonic 
acid, zinc roofing becomes converted into a mixed oxide 
and carbonate. When melted in the air, the oxide ig 
formed much more rapidly. The metal is readily dis- 
solved by the mineral and vegetable acids, Boiling so- 
lutions of potash also act on zinc, hydrogen being liber- 
ated, and oxide of zine remaining solved in the alka- 
line solution. The difficultly oxidizable nature of zinc, 
its cheapness, the ease with which itis extracted from 
its ores, and the ready way in which it may be worked, 
are bringing it daily more and more into use. Neither 
the vapor nor its oxide is poisonous, It is of the great- 
est use in the laboratory, for the precipitation of cert 


metals and for the formation of hydrogen. For voltaic 
purposes it is indispensable, and its principal alloy, 
brass, is too well known to need description, It forms 
alloys with iron and several other metals. The so-called 
galvanic iron is iron covered with a protective coating 
of zinc. It also enters into the composition of German 
silver. The origin of the term zine is lost in obscurity; 
it was first employed by Basil Valentine, but the great 
Paracelsus was the first to associate the word with a 
Metal possessing the characters of zine. It hardly 
seems probable that zinc was known to the ancients. 
Au obscure passage in Strabo seems to show that a cer- 
tain stone was found to drop false sürer when melted, 
but there is little to show that this false silver was zinc. 
It is positive, however, that its alloys were known to the 
later Romans, for numerous coins have been found con- 
taining copper and zinc nearly in the proper propor- 
tions to form brass. Jt was not until the beginning of 
the last century that zinc was commercially extracted 
from its ores in Europe. Before this, however, it was 
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imported by the Portuguese and others from the East 
Indies and China, under the name of tutenag and spelter. 
It seems first to have been made in England by Mr. 
Champion, of Bristol, about the year 1743. Long before 
sinc was known as a metal, brass was made in large 
quantities by beating metallic copper imbedded in a 
mixture of calcined calamine and carbonaceous matter. 
This was effected in large crucibles, which were exposed 
to a long-continued heat in furnaces constructed for the 
purpose, The zinc immediately on its liberation from the 
calumine of course united with the copper without giv- 
ing any notice of its presence. The only use to which 
zinc was applied for many years after its discovery was 
for mixing with copper to form brass; and it was com- 
tively of late years that the fact of its becoming 
juctile and malleable when heated was made known, 
A patent was granted to the discoverers of this prop- 
erty, Sylvester and Hobson, in 1405, since which period 
the zinc manutacture has made steady popa. Zinc 
has a considerable power of dissolving iron; in couse- 
quence of which the iron pots in which it is melted soon 
become corroded and unfit for use, Its specific gravity 
varies, according to the closeness of texture of the sam- 
ple, from 7'03 to 72, or even 73. Zine ix abundantly 
distributed in the form of various ores throughout the 
whole known world, Its principal ores are: Hed sinc ore, 
which is found and worked in New Jersey, U. States, 
It consista of oxide of zinc, colored with binoxide of 
Manganese, Curbonate of zinc, or Calamine, tound ex- 
tensively in the Devonian and carboniferons formations 
of most countries, especially near Lancaster, Columbia 
co., Penn , where the mines opened in 1554 are worked 
by the Lehigh Zinc Company. The calamine mines in 
this country are nearly worked out, only 28 tons hav- 
ing been mised in 1559, the amount in 1800 being 1,500 
tons. Hydrated silicate of zinc, which is worked exten- 
sively in the U. States. Salphid, of zinc, blende, or black 
jack, which is met with in large quantities in various 
rts of England and Europe. In the extraction of zinc 
its ores, the blende or calamine is first crushed be- 
tween rollers and rousted In the case of the blende 
this is a tedious process, and requires great care. The 
result in either case is oxide of zine, which is mixed 
with half its weight of powdered cuke or anthracite, and 
introduced into crucibles of peculiar construction. A 
circular furnace is employed, within which the crucibles 
are ranged. In the bottom of each crucible is an open- 
ing, to which a short iron pipe is attached, passing 
through the bottom of the furnace. To the end of this 
is affixed a removable tube communicating with a sheet- 
iron vessel. The hole in the bottom of the crucible hav- 
ing been partially plugged with coke, a charge of ore 
and coal is introduced, and the top of the crucible Inted 
down. The tube connected with the iron vessel is low- 
ered so na to leave the crucible tube open, and the heat 
is raised, So soon as the flame at the mouth of the 
short iron tabe begins to turn from white to blue, con- 
nection is made with the tube leading to the iron pan, 
and the zinc gradually distils downwards, partly in 
powder and partly in stalactitic masses. The crude 
metal is re-melted, skimmed, and cast into ingots. In 
Silesia and Belgium retorts are used instead of crucibles, 
or per ascensum instead of descensum. Zinc is often 
known in commerce as „the derivation of which 
term is unknown. The equivalent of zinc, as determined 
by Erdmann, is 5253. Symbol Zn, 

Oxide af Zinc. Zinc only forms one oxide, ZnO, which 
occurs in nature us red zinc are. The anhydrous oxide 
is formed when zinc is burnt in air, and has been occa- 
sionally found in four- and six-sided prisma in the Hues 
of zine-furnaces. It is best prepared in the laboratory 
= calcining the precipitate produced by mixing solu- 

ons of sesquicarbonate of ammonia and sulphate of 
zinc. On the large scale, when it is required as a pig- 
ment, it is made by distilling zine in clay retorts, pass- 
ing into chambers throngh which a current of air is 
maivtained. The volatilized metal burns at the bigh 
temperature to which it is exposed, and the oxide is de- 

ted in the condensing chambers. As a pigment, it 

not met with great success, as it does not wear so 
well as white lead, from its lesser specific gravity. In 
situations where it is exposed to sulphurous fumes, it 
stands perfectly, and being harmless in its nature, it is 
not open to the objections raised against its poisonous 
congener. Oxide of zino forma a light white powder, 
which becomes yellow when heated, regaining its white 
ness when it cools. It is a permanent oxide, even at 
the greatest heat. When ex to the air, it becomes 
converted into a carbonate. It dissolves readily in acida, 
and its salts have the same form as those of magnesia 
and oxide of iron, with which it is isomorphous, Its 
salts, though neutral in composition, have an acid reac- 
tion. Itis not easily dissolved in solutions of potash 
and soda, butif fused with them ina silver cructhies it 
forms compounds soluble in water in which the oxide 
of zine apes to play the part of an acid. The hy- 
drated oxide is formed by adding a solution of potash to 
the sulphate of zinc. It is readily soluble in excess of 
alkaline solutions. In medicine, oxide of zine is ased 
in ointments as an astringent and desiccant, and by it- 
self as a tonic, especially in cases of nervous debility 
brought on by drinking. Zinc is said to be n binoxide, 
but it requires confirmation. — Nitrate of rine is pre- 
pared by dissolving zinc in dilute nitric acid. It forms 
deliquescent four-sided prisms, soluble in water and al- 
cohol. — Sulphate of zinc, or white vitriol, is manufac- 
tured on a large scale by roasting native sulphide of 
zinc (b'ende), extracting the mass with water, and evap- 
orating to the crystallizing point. It is generally sent 
into commerce lu white fused masses. Generally speak- 
ing, it contains six atome of water of crystallization ; 
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but compounds containing less have been formed. It 
crystallizes ordinarily in four-sided prisms, It is nsed 
in medicine as an emetic, and very largely by calico- 
printers. It is soluble in 249 parts of water, but in- 
soluble in alcohol. Several basic sulphates are said to 
exist. It combines directly with ammonia, forming a 
definite compound, It also forms double sulphates with 
those of potassa, ammonia, magnesia, nud protoxide of 
iron, — Carbonate of zine, or culumine, occurs in unture 
in large amorphous masses, and occasionally in crystals 
of the same form as those of carbonate of lime. It is 
the chief ore of ziuc, and is employed in its impure 
state in medicine as an exsiccant, and in healing cerates, 
The anhydrous carbonate may be prepared in the lab- 
oratory by placing a tube containing carbonate of soda 
in a strong tube containing sulphate of zinc, sealing the 
outer tube hermetically, heating it to 3205 Fabr., and 
inverting it so that the solutions may mix: crystalline 
ns of the anhydrous carbonate are gradually depos- 
ted. No neutral carbonate of ziue can be obtained from 
its salts by double decomposition, — Chloride of Z. in pre- 
pared by dissolving granulated zinc in hydrochloric neid, 
and evaporating, when it is obtained in a semi-solid hy- 
drated muss, known as butter of Z. If this be further 
heated, it fuses, becomes anhydrous and solid. It is deli- 
quescent, fuses easily, and may bedistilled, It is remark- 
ably soluble in water, and its strong affinity for that 
substance renders it of great nse as a desiccating agent 
in organic research. In solution it forms Burnett's dis- 
infecting fluid. It is u powerful escharotic when ap- 
plied to the skin, and is used in surgery for that pur- 
pose, It fuses above 700° Fahr., but does not decom- 
ged unless more strongly heated; hence, a bath of it 
s sometimes used for maintaining Objects at a high 
temperature. Its solution absorbs ammoniacal gas with 
avidity. It formis double salta with the chlorides of the 
alkaline metals. Ita solution is also much used in sol- 
dering zinc, iron, and copper. Its solution is also much 
used for preserving objects for dissection, as it does not 
corrode the instruments in the same way ns corrosive 
sublimate. Several oxychlorides are said to exist. — 
Sulphide of zinc, or blende, is found native contaminated 
with a large number of the other metals. It may be 
re by the direct combination of its elements. 
he hydrated sulphide is obtained as a white precipi- 
tate, by adding an alkaline sulphide to a solution of 
some zinc-salt. There are several oxysolphides of zinc. 
The trisilicate of zinc, or electric calamine, is found 
native in several parts of the world. Heat develops 
electricity in it; hence its name, Fulerianate of zinc 
is used in medicine in combating nervous disorders, 

Zine-am yl. n. (Chem,) A colorless, transparent liquid. 
emitting fumes, and rapidly absorbing oxygen when ex- 

to the air, but not taking fire spontaneously. 

Zinc-blende, n. (Chem.) Sulphide of zinc. See Zinc. 

Zine-bloom, DICARBONATS or Zino, n. (Min.) An 
opaque mineral, of a white, grayish, or yellowish color, 
dull lustre, occurring in earthy incrostations, and reni- 
form, and consisting of carbonic acid, oxide of zinc, and 
water. 

Zine-eth’yl, n. (Chem.) A colorless, transparent 
mobile liquid refracting light strongly, boiling at 244° 
Fahr. and remaining uncongealed at —S° Fahr. It may 
be distilled unchanged in vessels filled with hydrogen 
or carbonic acid. It has a powerful but penetrating 
odor, bursting inte flame in the air, and emitting fumes 
of oxide of zinc, Its evaporation is represented by the 
formula Zu z. It is made by digesting iodide of 
ethyland hydrous ether and granulated zinc in a sealed 
glasa tube at 266° Fuhr. for 12 or 18 hours, (See Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal and Chemical Societies.) The dis- 
covery of this singular compound by Frankland has 
opened up a new field of organic research, and similar 
compounds have been formed with the other alcohol 
radicles and several of the metals, Zinc methyl and 
amyl! havealso been formed, and resemble zinc ethyl in 
their properties and preparation, The latter, however, 
does not inflame in the air. There is hardly any sub- 
stance known which has so intense an affiuity for oxy- 

and chlorine as zine methyl. 

Zinciferous, a, Producing, or containing, zinc, 

Zinc'ite, n. in.) The Red zinc ure, See Zine, 

Zinc-meth'yl, n. (Chem) A liquid prepared by the 
action of zinc upon the iodide of methyl (Cylls1), and re- 
sembles ginc-ethyl in its general character; it is, how- 
ever, fir more volatile and more energetic in ita reac- 
tions than ginc-ethyl, and is decomposed with inflam- 
mation and explosion when brought in contact with 
water; yielding oxide of zinc and marsh-gus (hydride of 
methyl). Form. Cylly.Zn. 

Zincog'rapher, n. An engraver on plates of zinc. 

R n. Theart of obtaining impressions 
from plates of zinc. The practice of the art differs from 
that of lithography only in this, that in the latter Ger- 
man stones are made use of, whilst in the former method 

lates of zinc are employed. See LITHOGRAPHY. 

Zine’oid, n. (Chem.) The positive electrode. See EuLro- 
TROLYA18. 

Zine’ous,a. (Chem.) That has the affinity or attrac- 
tions characteristic of the zinc or generative metal of the 
voltaic battery, ns the zincous plates, or zincoid, of the 
decomposing cell ;—used in contradistinetion to ch/orous, 
noting the affinity or attraction characteristic of the 

latinum or conducting plate of a voltaic battery. 

Zine’-white, n. (uinting.) The oxide of zinc used 
as n pigment. 

Zinder’,a town of N. Africa, in Bornou, 300 m. W. N. W. 
of Kooka; pop. 10,000. 

Zingiber, (sin'ji-ber,) n. (Bot) A genns of plants, 
order Zingil cee, consisting of herbaceous Indian 
plants, with creeping jointed woody rootstocks, from 
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which are sent up, every year, stems surrounded by 
sheathing leaves arranged in two ranks, cone-shaped 
spikes and flowers protected by bracts. The most im- 
portant species is Z, officinale, the rhizomes of which 
furnish the well-known spice called ginger, The young 
rhizomes preserved in syrup are imported from the 
West Indies and China, and form the conserve known 
peel aga ginger, that imported from the West Indies 

ng preferred to the Chinese kind. Ginger is exten- 
sively used as a condiment, and in medicine as a stimu- 
lant and stomachic, 

Zingibera’cez, n. pl. (Bot.) An order of plants, 
alliance Anomales, Diaa. One stamen, a two-celled 
anther, and a vitellus round the embryo. They consist 
of aromatic herbacrone plants, of which the genus 
Zingiber (q. v.) in the type. There are 31 genera, which 
comprise about 250 es, mostly tropical. Ginger, tur- 
meric, grains of paradise, and the various cardamoms, 
are products of this order, 

Zink’enite,n. (Min.) A native r of 
lead, composed of 40 per cent. of sulphide of lead and 
60 per cent sulphide of antimony. It occurs in several 

laces in brizht steel-gray six-sided prisms terminated 
y low six-sided pyramids. 

Zion, or Stox, the highest and most southernmost mount 
of Jerusalem, rising about 2.500 feet above the Mediter- 
manean, and from 200 to 300 feet above the valleys at its 
base, It was separated from Akra on the N. and Moriah 
on the N. W. by the Valley Tyropwon ; and had the val- 
ley of Gihon on the W., that of Hinnom on the S-, and 
that of the Kidron on the 8. EK. It was a fortified town 
of the Jebusites till subdued by David, and thencefor- 
ward wns called the “city of David.” A mosque near 
its southern brow now covers the “tomb of David” so 
called, most jealous! e Mohammedans 
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Pig. 2643. — MOUNT z10N. 
(With the Mosque of David. part of the S. wall of Jerusalem, 
and the Valley of Hinnom.) 
Sik. 2643). This mount, together with Moriah and 
hel, was enclosed by the first wall, and fortified by 
citadels. Upon it were erected the magnificent palaces 
of Solomon, and long afterwards those of Herod. At the 
present day a — — portion of it lies outside of 
the modern wall on the 8 —“ Zion,” and “ the daughter 
of Zion,” are sometimes used in Scripture to denote the 
whole city, including especially Moriah and the Temple; 
and sometimes figuratively for the seat of the true 
Church on earth and in heaven. 

Zion, in Pennsylvania, w post- village of Centre co.,5 m. 
N.E of Rellefonte; pop. abt, 200. 

Zionsville, in din post-village of Boone co., 15 

a Lora of nag wees en i high 
onsville, in vania, a village of Lehigh co., 
40 m. N.N.W. of Philadelphia. 

Zir’con, n. [A. S. ral, blue, hyacinth.) (Min) A 
silicate of zirconia, fonnd in the sand of the rivers of 
Ceylon and other places. It occurs in crystals, generally 
square four-sided prisms terminated by four-sided pyra- 
mils, and also in grains, sometimes white, but more 
frequently red, brown, yellow, green, = Fa: The 
colorless or slightly smuky kinds are called Jargoon ; 
the bright red, Hyacinth ; and the grayish or brownish, 
Zirconite. When of a fine color and transparent, these 
are sometimes used iw jewelry. 

Zirco'nia, n. (n) Bee Zimconrum, 

Zir’conite, n. (Min.) See Zincon. 

Zirco'nium, n. (Chem.) The metallic basis of the 
earth zirconia, contained in the rare minerals zircon 
and hyacinthon, which are silicates of the earth It 
has yet only been obtained as a black powder, which 
does not condnet a feeble voltaic current. It has not 
been fused, and only assumes a weak metallic lustre 
under the burnisher. Heated in air, it forms zirconia 
of ivory whiteness. Zirconia (ri is its only oxide. 
It is n white infusible powder, which after ignition is 
only soluble in sulphuric acid, It forms several salts, 
of which the sulphate of potash and sulphate of zirconia 
are mixed together, sub-sulphute of zirconia and bisul- 
phate of potash are formed, The chloride of Z. forms 
needles, which effloresce in the air, losing water and 
hydrochloric acid, and leaving behind a soluble ox- 
ychloride, Swanberg says that zirconia is not a pure 
earth, but a mixture of three. Symbol 7, 

Ziska, or Zizka, Jouann, (/zie/ka,) the Hussite leader 
B. at Trocznow, Bohemia, about 1360 or 1380. He was of 
a noble family, and became a page at the court of king 
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Wenceslaus; bnt soon disgusted with the frivolity and 
vice he witnessed, he entviedon asoldier’s life. He served 
in the Polish army, and greatly distinguished himself 
at the famous baitle of Tannenberg, in which the 
Teutonic Knights were finally defeated; next fought 
st the Turks, and in 1415 distinguished himself in 
anglish army at Agincourt, That same year the 
reform John Huss aud Jerome of Prague, country- 
men ot and whose doctrines he held, were burnt at 
Constance. Failing to rouse the king, whose chamber- 
lain he was, to decisive action, Z. resolved to take arms 
himself as the defender of the Hussites. A body of troops 
was organized, and the terrible Hussite war began with 
n riot at Prague, in July, 1419. Z. took the chief com- 
mand, built fortresses, and trained the troops, took 
in 1420, and won a great victory over the Fm- 

peror Sigismund, who attacked him on Mount Wittkow, 
wince named Ziska-Berg, in July. In the following year 
he made himself master of the citadel of Prague, and 
soou alter lost his remaining eye — he bad lost one in 
his childhood. He nevertheless continued to hold the 
command, and to beat tbe imperial armies, and among 
all the battles and engagements he fought, he was only 
once defeated The emperor at last treated with him on 
equal terms, granted (reedom of worship to the Hussites, 
and appointed their hero governor of Bohemia. Z. tar- 
nished his fame by the cruelties he practised on the 
enemies of his faith ; and, li ome other men called to 
like grave tasks, justified his course on the ground that 
he was the agent of divine providence in inflicting ven- 
geance. The treaty with the emperor was not com- 
pleted, when Z. enuaged in the siege of a castle near 


Zo‘har, n. [Heb., e 


Zoil’ean, a. 


Zo’ilism, n. 
Zo'ilus, a Greek rhetorician, who criticised the “Iliad” 


Zois'ite. n. 


Czaslau, was seized with the plague, aud died there, Oc- 
tober (2th, 1424. His remains were interred at Czaslau, 
and the Emperor Ferdinand L, visiting the church in 
4, is said to have gone with terror from the town to 
elsewhere. The awe inspired by the name of this 
great soldier is illustrated by the myths which have 
grown up around it. The war between the Catholics 
and the Hnssites continued for II years after Z.s death, 

Zittau. (%%. a town of Germany, in Saxony, ou the 
Mandan, 48 im. S.E. of Dresden. Mu. Cottons, wool- 
lens, and pianotortes. 10%. 14,290. 

Ziz, a river of Africa, in Morocco, rises 8. of the Atlas 
Mountains, and after a S.E. course ot 200 m., loses itself 
in the sands of the Sahara. 

Zizania, n. (Ba) A genus of plants, order Grami- 
nace. the most interesting species of which is Z. aqua- 
bien the Indian rice or Canada-rice, found in theU. States 
and Canada on inundat ores of ponds and rivers. Its 
fruit, which is very abundant, affords sustenance to wild 

ducks, and other water-fowl. 

Zizyphus, (2 fus, n. (Bet.) A genus of plants, 
order Riuamnacex, chiefly belonging to the tropics of 
the Old World. Many of the species have edible fruits: 
thus, Z. vulgaris, Z. jujuba, and others, yield the fruits 
called jujubes; Z. lotus, the fruit supposed to be the 
lotus of the ancients, from which the Lotophagi received 
their pame. The latter is much esteemed by the Arabs 

Zloczow. (zl sonu.) a town of Austrian Poland, 38 m. E. 
of Lemberg. Manuf. Canvas. Pop. 4,350. 

Znaim, or Za YM. ((sna’im,) a town of Austria, on the 
Thaya, 31 m. S. S. W. of Brunn. Manuf. Woollens, to- 
bacco, and mustard. Zùp. 5.610. 

Zoagli, ,.] a town of N. Italy, on the Gulf of 
Ge tim W. of Chiavari; pop. 4.400. 

Zoan thus, n. (Gr. zoos, living, and anthos, a flower.) 
(Zo. A genus of Polypes, comprehending those which 
Possess the complex structure of the Actiniæ, but con- 
sist ol diferent individnals adhering to a common fleshy 
basis, in which calcareous spicules are sparingly scat- 
tered, 

Zoar’ces, n. (Zu.) A genus of acanthopterygions 
fishes, family Gobide, distinguished by au elongated 
body, dorsal, anal, and caudal united, and no spinous 
rays in the dorsal, except in its posterior part. The Eel- 
shaped Blenny, or Eel-Pout, Z anguillaris, is from 24 


Zo'nar, n. 


Zoned, (zond,) a. 


to So anches long. dark olive-brown, varied with dusky 
blotches, It is caught in fishimg for cod. ` 
Zo'dine, n. Fr. zxliaque; Gr. zodiakos, from zodion, 
alittle animal, from z-on, an animal, from zao, Sansk. 
Jiv. to live: the constellations of the ecliptic being tor 
the most part represented by the figures of animals.) 
(Astron) An imaginary zone or belt in the heavens, ex- 
tending to about X° or h on each side of the ecliptic, 
within which the motions of the sun, moon, and princi- 
pal planets are confined It was divided by the ancients 
inte 12 parts of 309 each called signs, and designated as 
follows: 
Aries (Ram) P 
Taurus (Bull) 8 
Gemini | Zweins) O 
Cancer (Crab) 2 


Libra (Balance) = 
Scorpio (Scorpion) M 
Sagittarius (Archer) 1 
Capricornus (Goat) 
Lao (Lion) 2 Aquarius ( Water-Learer) z, 
Virgo (Virgins UD Pisces (Fishes) X 
These names were given from a fanciful resemblance to 
the objects da- l. which was supposed to be pre- 
sented by the configuration of the stars. This division 
is still employed, See CONSTELLATION, and PLANET, 
Zodiacal, d. Belonging to the 7 c. 
#inliacal light. ( Astron.) A faint nebulous aurora 
which surrounds the sun in the plane of its equator. 
This curious phenomenon is visible immediately before 


Zone’ less, a. 
Zonotrichia, n. 
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specting the nature and cause of this singular phenom- 
enon, The most plausible of these is, that the Z. L. con- 
sists of a vast number of meteorites which circulate 
around the sun, and are gradually falling into that Iu- 
minary, their impact contributing to restore the solar 
heat and light lost by radiation. 


| Zoe, (20’e,) an empress of the East, was the daughter of 


Constantine IX., and became the wife of Romanus III. 
in 1028, when she was in the 45th year of her age. She 
was a debanched woman, and became the wurderess of 
her husband, in order to place ber lover on the throne, 
who reigued under the title of Michel IV. The latter 
dying, was succeeded by his nephew, Michel V., who was 
deposed by the peuple. and Z. aud her sister Theodora 
proclaimed joint sovereigns. She displayed great ability 
and firtuness iu the government, and in 1042 married in 
third nuptials Constantine Mononachus. She continued 
to reign till her death at the age ot 74, in 1052. 

A Jewish book, highly es- 
teemed by the rabbis, aud supposed to be of great, 
though altogether uuascertained, antiquity. It consists 
of cabalistical commentaries on Scripture, especially on 


the Peutateuch, It has been translated iuto Latin (ed. 
1650). 

Belonging to, or resembling Zoilus, q. v. 
—Unjustly severe. 

Illiberal criticism; unjust censure. 


with such virulence as to be called“ the rhetorical dog; ” 
and his name became so familiar as to be applied to all 
snarling critics. Flourished about 270 n.c. 

(Min) A silicate of alumina and lime, 
formerly considered a variety of Epidute, and said to 
occur in fine crystals of a grayish-brown or olive color, 
at Hollybill near Strabane, Tyrone, 


Zolkiew, (H. a town of Austrian Poland, 16 m. 


N. of Lemberg. Manuf. Coarse woollens, leather, aud 
porcelain. Pop. 4,350, 


ZoWiarsville, in /ennsylvania, a post- village of Wash- 


ington co, 


Zollverein, (tsol’fer-ine,) n. [Ger., toll-union.] The 


idea of a uniform system of customs for the German 
states, first suggested at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
was acted upon by the government of Prussia, which 
abolished all distinctions of customs throughout its ter- 
ritories, May 26,1818, and invited other governments to 
unite for a similar purpose. Tho invitation was gener- 
ally accepted, and the result was the formation of the 
Z., or Customs Union of the German States, by a treaty 
signed March Saxony joined the union March 
30, Thuringia May 11, and the uniformity of customs 
thus introduced commenced Jan. 1, 1834. The German 
Empire now forms one customs and commercial union, 
in which was included in 1881 the free port of Hamburg. 


Zombor’, a town of Hungary, cap. of the co. of Bacs, 


120 m. S. of Pesth. Manuf. Silks. Pop. 24,200, 
A girdle which the Christians and Jews of 
the Levant are obliged to wear to distinguish them from 


Mobammedans. — Smart. 


Zone, n. [Fr.; Gr. zënë, a girdle, from zonnumi, to gird.] 


A girdle; a belt; a band or stripe ruuning round an ob- 

ject: circuit; circumference. 

(Grog.) A division of the earth with respect to the 
temperature of different latitudes. — The whole earth is 
divided into five Z.—the torrid, northern and southern 
temperate, and northern aud southern frigid Z The 
torrid Z. extends 231,9 N, and S. of the equator, and 
twice a year the sun shines vertically ou its inhabitants. 
The two temperate Z. extend from the tropics to the 
polar circles. The distance from the tropics to the po- 
lar circles, or the breadth of the temperate Z., both in 
the northern and southern hemispheres, is 439. All be- 
youd the polar circles, to the poles, is called the frigid Z 

(Math) The portion of the surface of a sphere in- 
cluded between two parallel lines. — Duries d: Leck, 
Wearing a zone; having zones or 
concentric bands, 

Destitnte of a zone or girdle. 

(Zool) A genus of birds, family 
Fringillidae. It has the bill conical, and slightly 
notched, Wings not reaching to the middle of the mod- 
erately rounded tail, the second and third quills longest, 
tarsus longer than the middle toe, the bind toe longer 
than the lateral one, the claws of the latter just reach- 
ing to the base of the middle one. There are several 
American species, among which are the White-crowned 
Sparrow, Z. leucophrys, and the White-throated Spar- 
row, Z. albicollis, from east of the Rocky Mountains; 
and the Golden-crowned Sparrow, Z. coronata, of the 
Pacific coast. 

Zoun'ule A little zone. 

Zooch’emy, n. Gr. zoon, an animal, and Eng. chem- 
istry.) Animal chemistry. 

Zoogeny. n. [Gr. 20m, and genesis, generation.) The 
doctrine of animal formations, 

Zoom raphy, n. Gr. zone, aud grapho, to write.) The 
natural history of animals. 

Zool atry, n. Gr. zoon, and lafreyo, to work for hire, 
to serve the gods with prayer and sacrifices.) The wor- 
ship of animals, as in the religion of ancient Egypt. 

Zo'olite, n. (Gr. zvon, and thos, w stone.) A petrified 
animal substance, 

Zoologer, n. A zoblogist. (n.) 


suniise or alter sunset, in the place where the sun is Zoological, a. Pertaining to zoblogy, or the science 


about to appear oÓ has just quitted the horizon. It has 


atlat lenticular form, extending from the horizon ob-| Zoologically, adv. 


liquely upwards, and following the course of the ecliptic, 
or rather of the sun's equator. The most favorable 
times for observing it are in the months of April or May, 
in the evening, or at the opposite season of the year be- 
fore sunrise. Many opinions have been entertained re- 


of animals, 

According to the principles of 
Zoblogy. 

Zoologist, n. One who is well versed in zoölogy, or in 
the natural history of animals, or who describes animals, 

Zoology, n. Ur. zoom, an animal, and logos, a dis- 
course.] A discourse on animals; that part of natural 
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history which treats of the structure, habits, classifica 
tion, Kc of all animals, from man to the lowest of all 
the tribes. Z. consists of two grand divisions, Philoso- 
phie Z., and Descriptive Z.: the former embracing com- 
parative anatomy and physiology, and all the great 
questions relating to the succession of species of animals 
upon the earth, the part they play in the theatre of 
hature, und the geographical distribution of existing 
species the lutter being restricted to the outward char- 
acters, habits, properties, and classification of animals. 
Thus, in its most comprehensive sense, Z. constitutes 
the most important branch of Natural History, the sci- 
ence at once most worthy to fascinate the attention, by 
the vast tableau of animated nature it discloses to view, 
and perhaps best calculated to elevate the soul to the 
perception of a wise und good Providence, whose power 
is no less visible in the creation of the lowly worm than 
of the exalted being, Man, to whose dominion all others 
have been subjected, Hence it is not surprising that 
in all ages the science of Z has been prosecuted with 
zeal by sume of the most illustrious of mankind: — in 
antiquity by an Aristotle, a Pliny, anda Galen; and in 
modern times, by n Gesner, a Linnzeus, a Buffon, a Cu- 
vier, an Owen, and an Agassiz. The progress of science 
is daily effecting modifications in the views which Cuvier 
disseminated as to the classification of animals in his 
fumous work the Regne Animal: but he will be long 
regarded, both in America and Europe, as the lode- 
stone of naturalists, and the legislator of Z. As the out- 
ward characters, habits, and properties of living ani- 
mals, their good and evil relations to man, &c , cannot 
be profitably discussed within the limits assigned to 
this article, it will be contined to the exposition of the 
principal of their classifications, the reader being re- 
ferred to the various zoülogical articles interspersed 
throughout the work for a full account of the points 
above alluded to, and many others too numerous to 
mention, The artificial system of classification bein 

now abandoned by the consent of naturalists, no 2 

vantage would be gained by detailing it in this place. 

According to the great Cuvier, who has taken nature 

for the basis of his distribution, the animal kingdom is 

primarily divided into four provinces or sub-kingdoma, 
themselves subdivided into several classes as follows: 

L VERTEBRATA. 1, Mammalia; 2, Aves (Birds); 3, Rep- 

tilia; 4, Pisces (Fishes). II. Moutusca. 1, Cephalopoda ; 

2, Preropoda ; 3, Gasteropoda; 4, Acephala; 5, Brachi- 

opoda ; 6, Cirrhopoda, III. Articulata. 1, Insecta ; 2, 

Crustacea ; 3, Arachnida; 4, Annelida. IV. RADIATA. 

1, Echinwlermata ; 2, Entozoa; 3, Acalephe ; 4, Polypi; 

6, Infusoria. A complete system of the animal king- 

dom has Leen proposed by Agassiz. He adopts the four 

divisions of Cuvier, but makes much change in the sub- 

divisions, acknowledging, however, that much is still 

uncertain, and that a satisfactory arrangement must de- 

pend npon anatomical and embryological researches yet 

to be made. The following is an outline of his system: 
Division I.— RADIATA. 

Class I. Polypi, Order 1. Actionidræ. 

“ 2. Halcyonide. 

II. Acalephæ, Order 1. Hydroida (includ- 

ing Siphonophora). 

“ 2 Discophorm. 

“ 3. Ctenophorm. 

III. Echinodermata, Order 1. Crinoideæ. 

2. Asteroide. 
“ 8. Echinoidæ. 
“ 4. Holothuride. 
Division II. — MollLusca. 
Class I. Acephala, Order I. Bryosoa (including 
the Vorticellida). 
“ 2. Brachiopodx. 
“ 3. Tunicata. 
“ 4. Lamellibranchiata. 
II. Gasteropoda, Order 1. Pteropoda. 
„2. H-teropoda. 
23. Gasteropoda pro- 
è per. 
„III. Cephalopoda, Order 1. T*trabranchiata. 
“ 2. Dibranchiata. 
Division III. — ARTICULATA. 

Class L Vermes, Order 1. Trematoide (in- 
cluding Cestoidræ, 
Ilanariæ, and Hi- 
rutinidæ). 

“ 2, Nematoide (in- 
cluding Acantho- 
cephali and Gor- 
diaceæ). 

“ 3. Annelidæ. 

Order 1. Rotifera. 

“ 2. Entomostraca (in- 
cluding  Cirrho 

oda). 

“ 3. Tetradecupoda. 

“ 4. Decapoda, 

Order 1. Myriapoda. 

“ 2, Arachnida, 

“ 3. Insecta proper. 

Division IV. — VERTEBRATA. 

Class I. Myzonta, Order 1. Myrinoidæ. 

“ 2. Cyclostomata, 

II. Pisces (Fishes 


proper). Order 1. Meni. 
2. Cycloide, 
„III. Ganoideæ, Order 1. acunthiæ. 

2. Accipenseroida, 

3. Sanroidex. 

Siluroidex. 

Plectoqnather, 

6. Lopiubranchicz, 


II. Crustacea, 


III. Insecta, 
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Order 
“ 


Order 


1. 
2. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 


Chimeere. 

Galeodes. 

Batides. 

Cæciliæ. 

Ichthyodt, 

Anura. 

Serpentes. 

Saurit. 

Khizodontes, 

4. Testudinata, 

1. Natatores, 

2. Gralla, 

3. Rasores. 

4. Insessores (includ- 
ing Scansores und 
Accipitres). 

Order 1. Marsupialia. 
2. Herbivora. 

3. Carnivora. 

Zoomorph'ism. n. [Gr. zoon, and morphe, shape.) 
The transiormation of men into beasts.— Smart, 

Zoon’omy, n. [Or. zoon, and monos, a law.] That 
branch of science treating of laws which govern the or- 
ganic actions of animals in general; animal physiology. 

Oswald, 

Toopu sgons, a. [Gr. zoon, and phago, to eat.) That 
feeds on animals; carnivorous. 

Zoophy te, (20'0-/it,) n. [Gr. zom, an animal, and phu- 
tm, a plant, from phuë, to bring forth, to spring forth.) 
(Zul.) A term employed by Cuvier as a substitute for 
Radiates, viz., to designate the lowest primary divisions 
of the animal kingdom, which includes many animal 
organisms that are fixed to a definite spot of rock, shell, 
&c.. and have the form of plants. The term is now never 
used by scientific naturalists, the plant-like animals 
comprising the class of 2/ypi.or Polyps. Bee PoLYPus. 

Zo'osperm, n. One of the spermatozoa of an animal. 

Zo’ospore, n. (Bot.) The name given to those spores, 
or seeds of ucotyledonous plants, which being furnished 
with cilia, move spontaneously for a short time after 
being discharged from the spore-case of the parent-plant. 
The purpose served by the ciliary motion in zodspores 
is evidently the wider diffusion of seeds; and the cessa- 
tion of the motion alter a certain time permits the seed 
to become fixed, in order to germinate. ZoUspores ure 
found in Characex, Alge, Fungi, aud Lichens. 

Zootom'ienl. a. Belonging to zohtomy. 

Zoot omist. n. One versed in zobtomy, 

Zootomy, n. [Gr. zoon, and temno, I cut.) That 
branch of anatomical science which relates to the struc- 
ture of animals generally. 

Zof fingen, or ZoFINGEN, a town of Switzerland, can- 
ton of Aargau, 24 m. N.W. of Lucerne. Manuf. Cotton, 
linen, and silk fabrics. Php. 4,090. 

Zorn'dorf, a village of Prussia, 4 m. N. of Küstrim, 
where, during the Seven Fears War, the Russians com- 
manded by Marshal Fermor, were attacked by the Prus- 
sians under Frederick II. The Russians lost nearly 
20,000 men, and the Prussians 12,000. 

Zoroas’ ter, ZARATHUSTRA, or ZERDUSHT, the great legis- 
lator, prophet, and reformer of the religion of the Parsees, 
called by Plato a son of Oromuges ( Ormuzd). Of his per- 
sonal history nothing is known. By some, Z. is said to be 
a contemporary of Darius Hystaspus; by others, he is 
placed many hundred, or even many thousand, years 
earlier. It is of chief moment to recognize him as the 
earliest systematic expounder of that solution of the 
Mystery of Evil which may be termed Spiritual Dual- 
ism. He imagined two mighty spirits in contest —Or- 
muzd and Ahriman—Gop and the DEVIL; and in this 
he most probably reproduces an older mythology of the 
Parsee race. Ormuzd was conceived by Z. as symbol- 
ized by light; the sun a visible type of him; and fire 
the expression of his energy. Fire-worship spread ex- 
tensively throughout India and Higher Asia; but, as 
usual, it became a superstition. Schism followed on 
the death of Z., who, any more than other great men, 
had no true successor. 

Zosimus, a Greek historian of the 5th century, con- 
temporary with Honorius aud Theodosius the younger. 
His work is on history of the Roman emperors, reach- 
ing to the year 470. Z. was a pagan, and spoke very 
freely of the faults of the Christian emperors, but he is 
esteemed on the whole a trustworthy writer. 

Zos'ter,n. (Gr., a girdle.] A kind of tetter; the shin- 
gles.— Dunglison. 

Zos' tern. n. (Bot.) The typical genus of the order 
ZOSTERACE, q. v. 

Zostera’ceze, n. (Bot.) The Sen-wrack family, an 
order of plants, alliance Hydrules, comprising a small 
number of marine plants having the habit of sea-weeds. 
The most interesting species is Zostera marina, the Sea- 
wrack, which is in common use for packing, and for 
stuffing chairs and mattresses. Its fibres have been 
recommended as a substitute for cotton, 

Zonave’, n. (Mil.) One of a body of troops in the 
French army, wearing the Moorish dress;—so called 
from a Kubile people inhabiting a mountainous district 
between Bougie and Dellis, in Algeria, known as the 
Gaouavua, and also called Zouaonas, who, to the number 
of 2,000, were organized into a regular body of troops in 
1830. Gradually the enlistment of natives ceased, and 
the force consists almost exclusively of Frenchmen.— 
There are also regiments of zouaves in the militia of 
several of our States. 

Zounds, interj. A contraction of God's wounds; ori- 
ginally used as an oath, and afterwards as an exclama- 
tion of wonder or anger. — Smart, 

Zschokke, Jowann HEINRICH DANIEL, (shok’ke(r,) a 
popular German writer, B. at Magdeburg, 1771, who took 
up his residence in Switzerland, where he was succes- 
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‘sively employed as the head of an educational estab- 
lishment, governor of Busle, and, after the federal union 
of Switzerland, in 1803, member of the council of Forests 
and Mines. He was a voluminous and versatile writer, 
his principal works being: — Historical Memoirs of the 
Swiss Revolution; Histery of Switzerland for the Swiss 
Peuple; many novels, which have been translated into 
English; and his autobiography, which has also ap- 
peared in an English version. D. 184s, 

Zschoppaun, (/- Hu, a river of Saxony, rises in the 
N. slope of the Fichtelgebirge mountains, near the bor- 
der of Bohemia, and falls iuto the Mulde, after a N.W. 
course of 60 m. — A town on the above river, 8 m. B.E. 
of Chemnitz. Manuf. Woollens, cottons, hosiery, por- 
celain, &c. Pop. 6,930. 

Zuccaro, TADDEO, (d- uro.) an Italian painter, B. 
at Urbino, 1529, studied the works of Raphael, and, by 
his acquaintance with anatomy, excelled in painting 
human figures. D. 1566. — His brother, FEDERIGO, B. 
1543, created President of the Academy of St. Luke, with 
the title of prince, by the pope, is famous for his gigantic 
figures adapted to dome painting. D. 1609. 

Zuckmantel, (tsook-man'te,) a town of Austrian 
Silesia, 32 m. N.W. of Troppau. Manuf. Cottons and 
linens. Pop. 4,620. 

Zu'folo, n. [II., from zufolare, to whistle.) (Aus.) Any 
little flute or flageolet, but more especially that which 
is used to teach birds. — Moore. 

Zug, (tsoog,)a lake of Switzerland, in the S.W. of the 
canton of Zug. 9 m. long, and abt. 3 m. broad, receives 
the Lorze which enters it from Lake Ægeri. — The 

smallest of the Swiss coutons,in the centre of the coun- 
try, surrounded by the cantons of Zurich, Schwyz, Lu- 
cerne, and Aargau ; area,85 sq. m. Drese. Mountainous 
and fertile. The highest summit is the Kaiserstock, 
8,258 ft. above the sea. Rivers. The Reuss and the 
Sihl. Lakes. The Zug and geri. Prod. Grapes, but- 
ter, and cheese. Cattle-rearing and fishing are also 
eagerly pursued. Manuf. Silk, paper, cotton-spinning. 
and tanning. Pop, (1877) 21,915. — Zva, the cap., is on 
the E. of the Lake Zug, 15 m. from Zurich; pop. 4,300. 

Zulia, or SuULIA, (soo'le-a,) a river of S. America, which 
rises in the N. of the U. S. of Colombia, and flows into 
Lake Maracaybo, in Venezuela, after a N.N.E. course 
of 180 m.—A dept. of Venezuela, bordering on the 
Caribbean Sea, and the U. 8. of Colombia; Lat. between 
8° and 12° N., Lon. 68° and 73° W. In the centre is 
Lake Maracaybo. Cup. Maracaybo. Pop. abt. 154,000 

Zullichau, ((scol'le-kou,) a town of Prussia, prov. of 
Brandenburg, on the Oder, 43 m. E.S.E. of Frankfort. 
Manuf. Woollens, linens, and leather. Pop. 5,500. 
Near this town, July 23, 1759, the Prussians under Gen. 
Wedel, were defeated by the Russians. 

Zuma, in Jllinvis, a township of Rock Island co.; pop. 
abt, 1,000. 

Zumalacar i, Tomaso Don, (thu-ma-la-car’rai- 
guy,) a distinguished Spanish military commander, B. at 
a village near Villareal, first entered the army as a gue- 
rilla officer, under Mina, in 1808, when the French in- 
vaded Spain. Being opposed to the new constitutional 
government, he took an early opportunity of joining 
the army of the Faith under Quesada in 1822; and on the 
rising of the Navarrese, became general-in-chief of the 
troops and partisans attached to the canse of Don Carlos, 
In this service he displayed the greatest skill and bra- 
very, performing the most brilliant exploits, and keep- 
ing in check the regular army of Donna Maria, which, 
under various generals, was sent to oppose him. D. from 
a wound he received at the siege of Bilbao, 1835. 

Zum bro, a river of Minnesota, formed by the junction 
of two branches in the S. W. of Wabasha co., and flowing 
E., enters the Mississippi a few miles below Wabasha. 

Zumol’ogy, n. [Gr. zume, leaven, and logos, discourse.) 
The doctrine of fermentation. 

Zumom'eter, n. (Gr. zume, and metron, measure.) 
Same as SACCHAROMETER, g. v. 

Zumpango, (soom-pang'go,) a town of Mexico, 30 m. 
N. of the city of Mexico; pop. abt. 1,800. 

Zuni, (z00n-yee’,) in New Mexico, an Indian town of 
Socorro co., 170 m. S. W. of Santa Fé; Lat. 35°97’ N., Lon. 
107° 56’ W.; pop. abt. 2,500. See PUEBLO INDIANS, p. 1994. 

Zuni Mountains, a rango in New Mezico, abt. Lat. 
350 N., Lon. 108° 2 W. 

Zarbaran, FRANCISCO, (thoor’ba-ran,) a distinguished 
Spanish painter, B. 1598. His genius showing itself 
early, he was sent to Seville, where he studied the art 
under Juan de las Roelas. His style bears a strong re- 
semblance to, and is probably au imitation of, that of 
Caravaggio; so that he early acqu’red the title of the 
Spanish Caravaggio. Most of his works are at Seville, 
and among them his picture of St. Thomas Aquinas is 
considered the best. He was some time employed at 
Madrid, and had the title of painter to Philip III. and 
Philip IV. D.1662. 

Zurich, (zoo’rik,) a lake of Switzerland, extending in 
the form of a crescent, chiefly through the canton of 

Zurich, but partly, also, between the cantons of Schwyz 
and St. Gall. It is divided into the Upper and Lower, 
by the strait at Rapperschwyl, which, the breadth being 
little more than a quarter of a mile, is crossed by along 
wooden bridge. Ext. 23 m. long, and from ½ to 24 
broad. Z., without rivalling the lakes of Geneva or 
Lucerne in sublimity of scenery, is still one of the finest 
in Europe, being surrounded by a populous and well- 
cultivated country, and the prospect on its banks being 
richly varied. It abounds in fish, receives the Linth, and 
is traversed by steamboats, — A N. canton, having E. 
Thurgau, W. Aargau, S. Schwyz and Zug, and N. 8chaff- 
hausen; area, 687 sq.m. Desc. Fertile and well culti- 
vated. The general aspect of its territory is pleasant, 
though without that bold and mugnificent scenery which 
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marks the interior and south of Switzerland. The hills, 
which do not rise above 3,200 feet, are separated by 
beautiful valleys and lakes. Rich pastures aud exten- 
sive orchards meet the eye in every direction, Rivers. 
The Rhine, Thur, Toss, Glatt, Limmat, Sihl, and Reuss. 
Lakes, A considerable portion of Zurich, and several 
smaller lakes. Prod. Corn, potatoes. and fruits. There 
are many mineral springs. Manuf. Z. is one of the 
most industrious cantons of Switzerland. Cotton, silk, 
and ribbons are the chief manufactures. Z. holds the 
first rank in the Swiss confederation. Its territory was 
the scene of important military operations in 1795 and 
1799. F. (1877) 296,815.—A city, cup. of the above canton, 
stands on the river Limmat, at the N. extremity of the 
Lake of Zurich, in a narrow valley between the hills, 56 
m. N.E. of bern. It contains very few buildings of note. 
The town-hall is large, but inelegant ; and of its several 
churches, none are entitled to notice. On the other 
hand, the beauty of the scenery is striking, and there 
are a number of beautiful promenades around the 
town. Its university was established in 1832; and it has 
several polytechnic schools, a public library, botanic 
garden, and many learned societies. Manuf. Impor- 
tant; consisting of silks, cottons, ribbons, dye-works, 
and tanneries. Gessner, Lavater, and Pestalozzi were 
born here. Near Z., in 1443, the Swiss defeated the 
Austrians; in 1799 the French defeated the Russians 
and Austrians. In 1859 a treaty between France, Aus- 
tria, and Italy was signed here, and Lombardy was sold 
by Austria to the king of Italy for $50,000,000. Pop. 
21,199; with suburban communes, 56,65. 

Zur'lite, u. (Min) A variety of Mellilite of an aspa- 
ragus-green color inclining to gray, which occurs at 
Vesuvins, generally in large rectangular prisms. 

Zuru’ma, a river of Brazilian Guiana, which joins the 
Takutu in Lut. 8° 22 N., Lon. 60° W., after a S. E. 
course of 80 m. 

Zuruma, a town of Ecuador, dept. of Assuay, 28 m. N. 
W. of Loxa; pop. abt. 7,000. 

Zutphen, (en,) a fortified city of the Nether- 
lands, prov. of Gelderland, at the confluence of the 
Yssel and Benkel, 16 m. N. N. E. of Arnheim. Manuf, 
Cotton, paper, glue, and tanneries. Pop. 12,320. 

Zuyder-Zee, or Zuider-Zee, (zi’der-ze,) a gulf of 
the German Ocean, in Holland, 45 m. by 35 m., once a 
lake, but by an inundation in 1282, united to the German 
Ocean. The reclamation of the Z. by the govt. will reclaim 

abont 500,000 acres, valued at $160 per a.; total cost 
$46,000,000, and will take ten years to complete. 

Zvor’nik, a town of European Turkey, in Bosnia, on 
the Drin, 78 m. S. W. of Belgrade; pop. 11,000. 

Zwarte Berg, (zwart bairg,)(“ Black Mountain,”) two 
mountain ranges in Cape Colony, 8. Africa, one of 
which, in parts, attains an elevation of 4,000 feet. 

Zwel'lendam, a dist. of Cape Colony, extending E. 
from Cape Town, and bounded N. by the Zwarte Berg; 
area, 7,620 sq.m. Desc. Mountainous, and watered b; 
the river Breede. Prod. Corn, butter, and wine. Manur. 
Soap and brandy. Cap. Zwellendam. Pop. 14,300. 

Zwingli, or Zuinglius, ULRIC, (zwin-glé.) a Swiss 
reformer and patriot, p. in the hamlet of Wildhaus, in 
the Tockenburg, Jan. 1, 1484. After receiving instruc- 
tion from his uncle, parish priest of Wesen, he was seut 
to study first at Basel, then at Bern, and afterwards at 
Vienna. At the age of 18 he returned to his native 
village, but only to quit it again almost immediately, 
and renew his studies at Basel. He applied himself to 
scholastic theology, but gave it up in disgust as a mere 
waste of time, and soon after rejoiced to hear the teach- 
ing of Thomas Wittenbach. Z. eagerly studied the 
classics, and became one of the best scholars of his 
time. He was also passionately fond of music, and 
learnt to play well on the flute, the lute, the violin, and 
other instruments. In 1506 he was ordained priest — 
he had been master of arts for several years — and ac- 
cepted the place of pastor of Glarus, which he filled 
with zeal and devotedness for ten years. During this 
period thoughts were working in his mind, which were 
the germs of the reformation to come. He twice accom- 
panied the Swiss auxiliaries to the wars in Italy, fought 
at the battle of Marignano; and used his influence with 
his countrymen to dissuade them from foreign military 
service. In 1514 he had visited Erasmus at Basel, and 
was greatly influenced by his writings. The year of 
1516 Z. has noted as the period of the commencement 
of the Swiss Reformation. That same year he removed 
to the secluded monastery of Einsiedlen, of which he 
was appointed priest and preacher. His clear and elo- 
quent announcement of scriptural truth astonished his 
new hearers, and drew crowds from the surrounding 
country to hear him. In 1519, through his high reputa- 
tion for learning, piety, and eloquence, and the active 
influence of his friend Oswald Myconius, Z. was ap- 
pointed preacher at the cathedral of Zurich, and was 
thus brought into the centre of the political movement 
of Switzerland. His preaching produced immense ex- 
citement by its novelty; but while most were charmed, 
not a few were alarmed and angry. In the autumn of 
the same year he was attacked by the plague (known 
then as the “ great death“), and it was reported that he 
was dead, He, however, recovered, and with a new 
vigor and devotedness, and fulness, resumed his work. 
In 1522 began the action of the court of Rome against 
the Reformation in Switzerland: the bishop of Constance, 
by letter to the chapter at Zurich, attempted to stop the 
preaching of Z. The latter replied in his Architeles, and 
the attempt failed. But an order of the Diet was soon 
after obtained, which prohibited preaching against the 
monks. About the same time Z. married Anna Rein- 
hold, a widow, and mother of Z.’s beloved disciple and 
friend, Gerold. He did not make his marriage known 
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till two years later. Meanwhile enmity was growing 
into persecution, and the reformer was sometimes over- 
whelmed with the forevodings of evil to come, and the 
failure of his hopes. Early in 1523 a conference between 
the advocates and opponents of the new doctrines was 
held at Zurich, by order of the Great Council; but the 
discussions, which lasted three days, left the controversy 
as it was: the reformers arguing on the basis of Scrip: 
ture, and their opponents from the canon law, and there 
being no first principles in common with them. Not long 
after the reformation was publicly established in Zurich, 
pictures and statnes, &c., were taken out of the churches, 
and instead of the mass a simple form of celebrating 
the Lord's Supper was adopted. Education was provided 
for, and convents were suppressed, just regard being 
had to the interests of their inmates. In 1528, Z. ut- 
tended the important conferences of Baden, and in 1529 
that of Marburg, where he agreed on certain articles 
of faith with Luther and Melancthon. Two years later, 
the long suppressed enmity of the cantons which re- 
mafned Catholic broke ont in open war against Zurich 
and Berne. Delay, indecision, and half-heartedness 
among the citizens of Zurich made their cause hope- 
less: and nt the battle of Cappel their handful of dis- 
orderly troops was easily destroyed or dispersed by the 
superior numbers and discipline of the Catholic army. 
Z. fell on that field, October 11, 1531. His body was dis- 
covered, burnt, quartered, and his ashes mingled with 
those of swine, and scattered to the winds, The works 
of Z. were published in 1581 in 3 vols. 4to. 
Zwickau, (tswih-kou,) a town of Saxony, on the Mulde, 
60 m S. W. of Dresden. Manuf, Woollens, cottons, and 
chemicals, Pup 24,509, : 
Zwittau, (tswit'tou,) a river of Austria, in Moravia, 
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which joins the Schwarza at Brunn, after a S. course 
of 55 m. — A town of Moravia, 37 m. N.W. of Olmutz. 
Manuf, Woollens and linens. Pop. 4,070. 

Zwolle, (zwol,)« fortified town of the Netherlands, cap. 
of the prov. of Overyssel, on the Zwarte-Water, 500 m. 
E. N. E of Amsterdam. Manuf. Woollens, liueus, salt, 
and sugar. Pop. 20,900, 

Zyg'adite, n. (in.) A silicate of alumina and lithia, 
found in thin tabular prisms, and in twins like albit 
and of a reddish or yellowish-white color, in the Harz. 

Zygw'na, n. (Zo) A genus of fishes, fam, Squalidae, 
Which has the head flattened horizontally, with the 
sides much extended laterally. The Hammer- head 
Shark, Z. malleus, attains the length of twelve feet, and 
is bold and ferocious. 

Zygodactylic, Zygodac tylous, a. (Zobl.) 
Having the toes joined im pairs, as the parrot tribe. 

ZygO mn. n. [Gr trom zygon, a yoke.) (And rhe 
cavity under the zygomatic process of the temporal bone. 

Zygomatic, d. (Anut) Pertaining to the zyzoma, 
or to the bony arch under which the temporal muscles 
pass. 

Zy gophyllaceæ,(zi'go-fil-lai'se-e,) n. (Bot.) The Bean- 
caper or Guaiacum family, au order of plants, alliauce 
Rutales, huviug the following essential character :— 
Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with opposite stipulate leaves, 
without dots. Calyx and corolla with a quaternary or 
quivary distribution; the former convolute in æstiv: 
tion, the latter with unguiculate petals and imbricated. 
Stamens 8-10, hypogynous, usually arising from back 
of scales. Ovary 4-d-celled; style simple. Fruit 4- or 
b-celled. Seeds few, with little or no albumen; radicle 
superior; cotyledons foliaceous. The plauts of the order 
are generally distributed throughout the warm regions 
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of the globe, but chiefly beyond the tropics. See Guar 
ACUM, and ZYGOPHYLLUM. 

Zygophyllum, u. (Bot) A gen. of plants, ord. Zygo- 
phyllaceæ. Z. fabago, the bean-caper, derives its com- 
mon name from the circumstance of its flower-buds 
being used in some parts of the world as substitutes for 
common capers. This plant is reputed to possess valua- 
ble avthelmintic properties. 


, Zymolog’ic, Zymolog'‘ical, a. Relating to zy- 


mology. 

| Zymologist, n. One versed in symology. 

Zymology, u. [Gr. zyme, ferment, and logos, a dis- 
course.) The doctrine of fermentation; a treatise on the 
fermentation of liquids; zymology. 

Zy mom ‘eter, Zy mosim eier, n. A zumometer; 
n SACCHAROMETER, q v. 

Zymo'sis, n. [Gr., fermentation.] ( Med.) An epidemic, 
endemic, or contagious affection. — Dunglison 

Zy mot'ic Diseases, n. [Gr. zumoo, I terment.] ( Med.) 
A designation recently introduced, and applied to dis- 
eases which are epidemic, endemic, or contagions, as well 
as such us result from the scarcity and the deterioration 
of the necessary kinds of food, or from parasitic animals, 
They are divided into four orders, — miasmatic, enthelic, 
dietic,and parasitic, of which fever, syphilis, scurvy, and 
worms, may be taken as the respective types. 

Zythep'sary, n. [Gr. zythos, zy thum, and echo, to bol. ] 
A brewery. 

Zy thomierx, or Jitomrr, a town of Russian Poland, 
cap. of the govt. of Vohymia, on the river Teterev, an 
affluent of the Dnieper, 80 m. 8.W. of Kiev, Lat. 50° 15/ 
N., Lon. 28° 40’ E. Manuf. Cloth, hate, leather, &c. 
Pop. 33,717. 

Zy thum, n. [Lat.; Gr. zythos.) A kind of malt liquor. 


Zama, (zah mah.) 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


Z. 


ZANT 


Zabra. (zah'brah.) (Naut.) A small vessel employed 


in the Biscayan coasting-trade. 


Zacatecas, (sa-ka-ta'kas,) in Mexico, a central co., be- 


tween Lat. 21° 30’ and 249 40’ N., Lon. 100° 10’ and 103° 
40 W.; area, 30,507 sq. m. Surface, diversified; soil, 
moderately fertile, Large herds of cattle are reared. 
Min. Silver, the mines of which are extensive. Pop. 
abt. 305,551.—A city and cap. of the above state, 150 m. 
N.N.W. of Guanajuato; pop. abt. 25,005, 


Zacharias. father of St. John the Baptist, and hns- 


band of St. Elizabeth. He was a priest of the temple 
of Jerusalem, and became dumb on refusing to believe 
the announcement, made by the angel Gabriel, that a 
son should be born unto him; but recovered his speech 
at the birth of St. John the Baptist. He is believed to 
have been put to death by Herod. 

Zachari‘as, a pope, who was a native of Greece, suc- 
ceeded Gregory III. 741. He succeeded in making peace 
between the duchy of Rome and Luitprand. king of the 
Longobards, and gained from that monarch the restitu- 
tion of more territory than had been taken from the 
Roman duchy. D. 752. 

Zahoo la, in Georgia, a dist. of Lumpkin co.; pop. 747. 

Zak, (2ahk.) (Camb.) In Holland, a dry-measuro fluc- 
tuating as to capacity between 17¢ and 2700 bush. 


Zalesku, (zah-ičs'kū,) in Ohio, a vill. of Madison twp., 


Vinton co.; pop. 000. 

(Anc. Geog.) A city and fortress in 
Numidia, about 300 m. S. W. of Carthage, near which 
Hannibal was defeated by the Younger Scipio, 201 h. o. 
The flower of Hannibals torces consisted of a small 
Veteran army, tliat had shared his fortunes for many 
years; most of the rest were of inferior quality, of 
Many races, variously organized, and of suspicious 
fidelity, But his greatest deficiency was in cavalry, an 
arm with which he had repeatedly decided the victory 
in former battles. In Scipio's army, on the other hand, 
Numidians, under Masinissa, were present in over- 
whelming numbers. The ousetof Hannibal's elephan 
of which he had 80, was defeated and made worse than 
useless by the wise precautions of Scipio; the cavalry on 
his flanks were seattered by the furious charge of Masi- 
nissa aud Lælius ; his front line of mercenaries beaten 
back by the more numerous and better disciplined Ro- 
mans. His veteran infantry, hemmed in on all sides, 
fought with the courage of despair, and were cut to 
pieces. Hannibal having done everything, both before 
and during the battle, which could secure the victory, 
escaped with a few horsemen, Of the Carthaginians, 
20,000 were left dead on the field, and an equal number 
taken prisoners, Of the victors, 2,000 fell in the action, 


Zambro ta, in Minnesota, a twp. of Goodhue co.; pop. 


784. 

Eu min. n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Cycadaceæ, 
consisting of moderate-sized trees, having much of the 
appearance of palms, and in some particulars of ferus. 
They have stout, generally unbranched stems, terminatsd 


by tufts of thick pinnated leaves, often spiny at tho 
margins or points. (Fig. 832.) The species are natives 
of Central America, the West Indies, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and South-eastern Africa, where they frequently 
constitute a conspicuous feature in the vegetation. Tue 
stems of these plants contain an abundance of starcny 
matter, which is sometimes collected and used as arrow- 
root. Z. tenuis and Z. furfuracea are employed for this 
purpose in the Bahamas. 

Zanes’ville, in Minois, a post-village of Montgomery 
co., 35 m. 8. of Springfield. 

Zanesville, in Indiana, a post- village of Wells co., abt. 
17 m. 8.W. of Fort Wayne. 

Zanesville, in Ohio, a flourishing city and cap. of 
Muskingum co.,on the Muskingum, and opposite the 
mouth of Licking River, 54 m. E. of Columbus; Lat. 
380 57’ N., Lon. 81° 57’ W. It is regularly built, with 
numerous fine buildings, and is admirably situated for 
trade, being connected by numerous railroads with 
Cincinnati, Wheeling, Cleveland, and other important 
points. The city is connected by bridges with three 
suburbs on the W. side of the river, viz.: W. Zanesville, 
Putnam, and S. Zanesville. Pup. in 1880, 18,120. 

Zanguebar, (zang-gai-har’.) a term which signifies 
literally the country of the Blacks, and vaguely applied 
to a large extent of the eastern const of Africa, between 
Mozambique and the Red Rea. The interior is entirely 
unknown. The heat on the const is excessive, and the 
climate unhealthy for Europeans. Exp. Rice, sugar, 
ivory, gums, and fish. Imp. Dates and manufactured 
goods. In the 16th and 17th centuries the Portuguese 
had many settlements on this coast. 

Zante, (zant, or zn’tr,) (anc Zacynthus,) one of the 
Jonian islands, situate at a short distance to the S. of 
Cephalonia, and to the W. of the ancient Elis, in the 
Morea, or Peloponnesns; Lat. 37 N. Ext. 2514 m. 
long, and from 6 to 11 broad, In its aspect it is the 
finest of the Ionian islands, presenting, when viewed 
from the fort above the town of Zante, a prospect of 
vales and eminences richly cultivated. und covered with 
hamlets or villages, embosomed in olive plantations. 
Climate. Extremely hot in summer, but not unhealthy. 


Prod. Currants, olives, and other fruits of a warm lati- 
tude, Pop. 39,367.—ZaxTE, the cap., on the Eastern coast, 
is about 12 m. nearly W. of Cape Tornese, in the Morea. 
It is pleasantly situated at the bottom of a small bay; 
and in its appearance it resembles an Italian town. Its 
harbor is capacious; and its environs are extremely 
pleasant and picturesque. It is the largest town in the 
Ionian islands, and is the see of a Roman Catholic 
bishop. In Oct., 1811. it was nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake. Pop. 20,000, 

Zante-wood, or Youna Fustic, (za ta.) (Bot.) See 
Ruus, in the body of the work. 

Zapata, (2uh-puh'tah,) in Teras, a 8. co., bordering on 
Mexico. It is bounded on the W. by the Rio Grande, 
The surface is nearly level, Cap. Rauche Sabrinites, 

op. in 1880, 3,634. 

Zanzenburg, (zahn’zén-biirg,) in Tezas, a prec. of 
Kerr co.; pop. 24. 

Zarnic, (zuhr/nik.) (Paint) Native yellow orpiment 
of an orange-green tint, used by painters in oils. 

Zarskoe-Selo, (:ahrz/ko-se'lo,) a town of Russia in 
Europe, govt. aud 17 m. S. of the city of St. Petersburg, 
with which it connects by railway. Here is a favorite 
residence of the Russian sovereigns, erected by Peter 
the Great. Pop. 10,637. 


Zavala, (2zah-rah'lah,) in Teras, a S. co.; area, abt. 1,100 


sq. m. It is intersected by the Nueces River and by the 
Rio Leona. 

Ze’a,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, order Gramindceæ, 
of which Z. mays, or Maize, is the well-known and im- 
portant cereal so largely grown in the United States of 
America, where it is generally known under the name 
of Indian-corn. Though not now found in a wild state, 
there is little doubt that America is the native region 
of this plant. Maize is largely cultivated throughout 
most of the warm-lemperate zones of the globe, and 
probably ranks next to rice as the grain which affords 
nutriment to the largest number of human beings. It 
has many qualities to recommend it for culture where 
the climate is sufficiently warm to ripen the grain 
properly, growing as it does freely in very different 
kinds of soil, as well as under dissimilar states of mois- 
ture and dryness. The crop is easily saved, and with 
ordinary care the grain is 48 easily preserved, Some 
of the finest samples which have reached Britain in the 
cob or ear have been grown in Australia, where the 
climate is very favorable for producing Indian-corn, It 
is also extensively consumed in many parts of Africa. 
Maize-meal is sold under the name of polenta, and maize- 
starch under the nimes of cornflour, maizena, Ke. -I n 
South America a kind of beer, called chica or maize- 
beer, is prepared from this grain, and in Western Africa 
a favorite fermented beverage called pifto or prto. 

Zealand, (2% and.) [D. Zeeland] A province of Hol- 
land, bounded N. by the prov. of Holland, S. by West and 
East Flanders, E. by Antwerp and Brabant, and W. by 
the North Sea; lies between Lat. 519 15° and 51° 44 N., 
and Lon. 3° 20’ and 4° 27“ E.; area, 673 sq.m. Zealand 
on the map has the appearance of being divided into 
four long slips, three of which seem to be peninsalas, 
though in reality islands, being separated E. and Ww 
from each other by the terminal brauches of the Schelet 
and Meese, or larger fork of the Rhine, and intersected 
by small diverging streams and canals. The chief of 
the islands so formed are the Over, Flakkee, Schouwen, 
Tholen, Walcheren, Beveland North and South, and 
Wolfersdyke. The whole province lies so low and flat 
that, though the coast is everywhere protected by em- 
bankments maintained at a great expense, the sea has 
repeatedly committed fearful havoc on the land; five 
such dreadful calamities have been recorded, when the 
sea during tempests made a clean sweep over the 
country, washing away whole towns and villages; 2 of 
these occurred in the Hth and 3 in the 16th century. 
Grazing is the chief ocenpation of the inhabitants, and 
dairy produce, with madder, flax, and cole (a species of 
fodder), with a little grain, form the principal articles 
produced, Php, (1877) 188.522. 


Zen land, the largest island in the Baltic Sea, and the 


most important province of Denmark, lies at the S. of the 
Cattegat, between Lat. 54° 57’ and 56° 7“ N., and Lon. 10° 
65’ and 12937’ E;; area, 2,675 sq m. The soil is extremely 
fertile, and yields large crops of all kinds of grain, espe- 
cially of barley. The rearing of cattle is also generally 
followed, and, with an extensive dairy produce, forms 
the great wealth of the state. The chief manufactures 
of Denmark are conducted in Z. The principal towns 
are the capital of the kingdom, Copenhagen; Roeskilde, 
the ancient seat of government; and Elsinore. It is also 
called SEE LAND (Danish, Sjælland), Fop. 574,811. 
Zealand, (New.) three islands in the S. Pacific Ocean; 
Lat. between 34° 12’ and 47° 20 S., Lon. between 166° 
and 1759 39’ E. They were first discovered by Tasman, 
and are now a colonial possession of Great Britain, abt. 
1,200 m. S.E. of Australia. Area, 104,272 sq. m. Desc. 
The general face of the country is undulating or moun- 
tainous, the hills rising with a varied ascent, from in- 
considerable eminences to lofty mountains, attaining in 


| 


Tongariro, an active volcano in North Island, a height 
of 6,200 feet. Mount Egmont, an extinct cone, also in 
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Ze bee. 
Ze’bra Rugs. ( Man.) llearth-rugs made of zebra-sk ins. 
Zebras, (ze brabhz ) 


Ze'bra-wood. 


Zeb 


|Zehlimg, (za’/ling.) (Caumb.) A Badenese weight of 


Teloty pia. (s-n-tUpe-ah,) n. 


Zent'ner. 
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North Island, has an elevation of 8,840 feet above the 
level of thesen, On the table-land, and along the coasts, 
the soil is generally fertile and well-wooded, and the 
harbors are good and numerous. Springs, rivers, and 
lakes are also abundant. — Climate. Healthy; snow 
rarely falls, but gales and heavy rains are frequent; 
there is, however, no rainy season.— Prod. A flax-plant, 
an edible fern, the sweet potato, the kauri-pine, and va- 
rious timber-trees, are the principal native vegetable 
products; but wheat and the other grains and vegetables, 
introduced by the colonists, are very productive, und 
graziug-grounds supply pasture throughout the year. 
Coal in abundance, as well as iron, gold, silver, tin, cop- 
per, Kc, are distributed over the colony. Zodloyy. The 
animal kingdom includes but few species, and the quad- 
ropeds, in particular, are very scarce Birds are numer- 
ous, and some of them possess both a melodious voice 
apd a beautiful appearance. Around the coast there is 
a remarkable abundance of fish. The New Zealand- 
ers, or Maories, are rapidly dying out. In 1880 they 
numbered no more than 45,000. They are located in 
North Island. The exports amounted, in 1881, to $35,- 
000,000, and the imports to over $40,000,000, an increase 
in the former of $13,000,000, and in the latter of 816. 
000,000, since 1868. Annual rev. is about $20,000,000, 
The total amount of gold exp. in 7 years, since its dis- 
covery, in the prov, of Otago, Middle Island, in June, 
1561, was $85,224,495. In 1882, an International Exhi- 
bition was held at Christchurch. When Captain Cook, 
in 1769, first visited this island, he found the inhabit- 
ants nothing more than cannibals, but very susceptible 
of religions fostruction. For many years it became the 
resort of whaling-vessels, In 1514, the first missionary 
settlers were established on the Bay of Islands; in 1740, 
it became a British colony. Native insurrections took 
place in 1844, 1855, and 1861, Since 1872 they have had 
a voice in the local government.and have become friendly 
with the white population. Iu 1879, valuable discoveries 
of graphite have been made in the N. W.; besides large 
beds of iron, gold, copper, and tin have also been found. 
The capital was removed from Auckland to Wellington 
in 1866, In 1579, the colony had nearly 1,000 m. of R.R. 
Pop. (1878) 414,171, besides about 45,000 natives, 
(aut.) See XEBEC, p. 2528. 


(Manuf.) Shawls made at Paisley, 
Scotland, for the Levantine markets, distinguished by 
being transversely striped in bluck and white. 

(Com.) A fine and valuable cabinet- 
wood, with various shades of orange-brown color, ex- 
ported in logs and planks from Brazil and Guiana, 


Zebu, (2% 1.) (Camb) A Japanese money of account 


of twenty-four pieces to the bus. 
On, in Georgia, a dist. of Pike co. 


771 grains. 


Zelienople, (ze-le-én-o'pl,) in Pennsylvania, a bor. of 


Butler co. 


Zellow Creek, in Kentucky, a prec. of Josh Bell co.; 


pop. 890. 

[From Gr. zelas, love, 
and typos, a form, a model.) A name sometimes applied 
to the violent mental affection produced by the ac- 
knowledged or presumed infidelity of a beloved object; 
and to the consequences of such affection; — melan- 
choly, mania, &c. 

(Camb.) Same as CENTNER, q. v. in the 
body of the work. 


Zephyr Cloth, (/ (dr.) (Manuf.) A description of 


erseymere cloth manufactured in Belgium. — Z. 
SHAWLS, a flimsy claas of shawls made of a mixed 
worsted and cotton material. — Z. Worstep or Wool, 
bright-colored, soft, loosely-coiled woollen yarns, used 
in embroidery and fancy wool-work, and manufactured 
chiefly at Berlin. 


Zerin, (ac re- ah.) (Camb.) At Brescia, N. Italy, a 131 


all. wine-measure. 


Zimb, (zim,) n. (Zul.) A dipterous insect, exceedingly 


destructive to cattle in Abyssinia, as the Tsetse (q. v.) is 
in more southern parts of Africa. It probably belongs 
to the same family, but this has not yet been ascertained. 
It is supposed to be the Zebub of the Hebrew Scriptures 
(Is. vii. 18), Bruce describes it us a very little larger than 
a bee, but thicker in proportion; the wings broader 
and without color or spot; the head large; the upper 
lip sharp, having at the end of it a strong pointed hair 
a quarter of an inch loug; the lower lip with two simi- 
lar bristles. The flight of the insect resembles that of 
the gadfly, and is attended with a peculiar buzzing. 
The Z. is found only where the soil consists of a rich 
black loam; but all the inhabitants of the sea-coast, 
along the southern shores of the Red Sea, and south 
wards beyond Cape Guardafui, are compelled to remove 
their cattle in the rainy season to the nearest sands, in 
order to prevent their destruction by this pest, as well 
as those of more inland districts from the mountains 
of Abyssinia northwards to the continence of the Asta- 
boras and the Nile. As soon as this plagne appears, 
and their buzzing is heard,” Bruce says, “all the cattle 
forsake their food, and run wildly about the plain till 
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they die, worn out with fatigue, fright, and hunger.” 
The camel, the elephant, and the rhinoceros are liable 
to the attacks of the Z. as well as the ox; but the ele- 
phant and rhinoceros protect themselves by rolling in 
mud, which, when dry, coats them as a kind of armor. 

Zine-paint, (zingk-.) (Paint.) Same as ZINO-WHITE, 
q. v. in the body of the work. 

Zi’on, in Minnesota, a twp. of Stearns co.; pop. 471. 

Zion, in Virginia, w twp. of Greenville co.; pop. 1,186. 

Zlot, (sidt.) (Numis.) In Russia, a silver coin current 
in value at about 10 cents American. 

Ze ar, in Ohio, a village of Lawrence twp., Tuscarawas 
co.: pop. 326. 

Zober, (zö'ber.) (Camb.) In the grand-duchy of Baden, 
a dry-measure containing 4214 bush. 

Zoetrope, (zo'e-trëp,) or WHEEL or Lire, n. [From Gr. 
zoe, life, and trophe, aliment.) (Optics.) An optical toy, 
lately invented, and so named from its exhibiting pic- 
tures of objects as if endowed with life and activity. 
The truly marvellous results shown in this instrument 
depend. primarily, on the well-known fact, that vision 
“ persists ” for a certain short interval of time after the 
exclusion of the visual ray. It follows from this prin- 
ciple, that if a series of pictures, representing the dif 
ferent attitudes successively assumed by an object in 
completing a given movement, be presented to the eye 
80 quickly that the visual impression of each picture 
shall continue until the incidence of the one next fol- 
lowing. the object will remain constantly in view, and 
its various parts will appear to execute the movement 
delineated by the pictures. The mechanical means for 
effecting this result will be understood from Fig. 134, 
which represents the zoetrope in its most popular. but 
by no means most ex- 
cellent, form. C, a 
cylinder of strong 
card-board, 12 inches 
in diameter and 734 
inches in depth, with 
a metal rim at the top, 
and fastened to a cir- 
cular piece of wood, B. 

The latter is screwed 
at its centre toa pies, 
P, which moves freely 
within the upright of 
the stand, S, and forms 
a vertical axis, round 
which the cylinder 
may be made to re- 


volve with any desired 
rapidity; a, thirteen 
equidistant apertures, 


eh zr inch in width, 


Fig. 184. — z0frnorx. 
nches long. Each series of pictures is printed 
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on a strip of thick paper, 314 inches in breadth, and 36 
inches in length. In using the instrament, illuminate 
it well from above, and, having placed the picture-strip 
within the cylinder, immediately beneath the apertures, 
a, rotate the cylinder with the requisite velocity (which 
will vary according to the nature of the subject), and 
look rh a the apertures at the pictures upon the 
opposite side of the cylinder. We will now speak of 
the principles which determine the character and dis- 
tinctness of the illusion, and first of all, will endeavor 
to explain why it is that the pictures, looked at through 
the apertures, are plainly visible; whereas, viewed over 
the top of the revolving cylinder, they run into an in- 
distinguishable mass. The effect of the apertures, in 
this regard, is twofold: they limit the time during 
which each group is pictured upon the retina: and the 
limit, or should be made to limit, the quantity of eac! 
group at any one instant so depicted. Obvionsly. if the 
view be instantaneous only, the group in that minute 
interval of time will not have moved to a i 
degree, and will therefore appear stationary. It is for 
this reason that the apertures should be made very nar- 


row (not exceeding one-sixteenth of an inch, as above 


stated), and then, the eye being placed close to them, 
the retinal images will not be slurred — as with wider 
apertures, and consequent increased motion of the pic- 
tures while under view, they would be — and the maxi- 
mum of definition is thus attained. But in this case, 
both the quantity of hght reaching the eye, and the 
time of its operation, are insufficient, which defects can 
only be compensated by setting the instrument in vio- 
lent motion, thus occasioning an inconveniently rapid| 
recurrence of the retina] impressions. Instead, there- 
fore, of letting the whole picture be seen for a single in- 
stunt, let us increase the total time of visibility by 
arranging that successive small portions of the pictures! 
shall be seen in successive instants. This is effected by 
withdrawing the eye a few inches from the aperture; 
for the eye being at the apex of the visual angle, the 
distance within the visual angle through which the aper- 
ture must travel is greater; and pee puget in a like de- 

ree will be the total time of visibility for each pi . 

ut here another difficulty is evoked, manifesting itself 
in one of the most puzzling phenomena of this curious 
instrument. The pictures are seen as sensibly dimin- 
ished in breadth, the explanation of which is as follows: 
The longer the time of visibility, the greater will be the 
onward movement of the picture while under view; 
therefore if the left-hand side of the picture come first 
into view, by the time the advance of the aperture per- 
mits of the right-hand side being seen, the latter will 
have progressed towards the left, and it will accordingly 
be seen relatively nearer to the left side than is its natu- 
ral position.. And this compression, of course, takes ef- 
fect over the whole of the 7e Lastly, of the effects 
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due to the pictures themselves. If the pictures on the 
strip be the same in number as the apertures, the pictures 
will either coincide with the apatan, in point of posi- 
tion, or will be equidistant, each from its adjacent 
ture; in which case there will be no Ne 3 
of the pictures either to right or left. t if there be 
12 pictures and 13 apertures, the picture-interval will 
be greater than the ture-interval, and only one 
picture ou the strip can be coincident with an aperture; 
the rest will be situated in advance of the 
each succeeding one slightly more than its 
and, as a consequence, seen through the apertures of 
the revolving cylinder, they will +e continuously 
to advance. The con will be the case if the num- 
that of the 


Fig. 135. — ZONURUS. 


numerous, natives of warm climates. The form of some 
is rather short and thick, others are long and serpent- 
like. In some also, the limbs are well developed, in 
others they are merely rudimental, and in some the 
very rudiments are entirely concealed under the skin. 
zorilia, (zo-rilah.) (Zoùl.) A variety of the Skunk 
species of the Weasel family, found from Texas to Cali- 
fornia. Its fur possesses a marketable value. 
Zucea,(sikkah.) A Corsican liquid measure = galls. 
Zululand, that part of 8. Africa bounded ny the 
Amaswaza, an independent tribe, E. by the Indian 
Ocean, 8. by Tugela River, and W. by Transvaal. A. 
abt. 15,000 8. m.; p. est. 300,000. Jan. 22, 1879, the natives, 
Zulus, cut off a detachment of British tı „ and cap- 
turedall their supplies, See Zulu War, by F.E. Colenso. 
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T the commencement of the 


it was not the aim of 
words. In the course of its 


toward completion. 


to his numerous readers. 


He has, therefore, a 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


the ec 


Supplement to the Encyclopedia a list of 9795 terms, 


an 


as copious as has been thought necessary. 
have, in most cases, been treated in accordance with the usage of the lan- | 


Foreign 


publication of “ Zell’s Encyclopedia,” 
itor to give the pronunciation of all 
ublication, however, and at the request of 
numerous subscribers to the work, the orthoepy of certain terms, 
chiefly foreign, was added, and that more fully as the book advanced 
But as this department of information has to a cer- 
tain extent remained incomplete, the editor believes that a selected vo- 
eabulary of words, possessing some idiomatic or constructive peculiarity | 
as regards pronunciation, might in some measure serve as a desideratum | 
pended to the present 


sible. 


say, 
as distinctive 


proper names 


guage from whence they emanate; and, where the spelling is identical | are given. 


Aalborg, ol'börg. 
Aalen, ah'län. 
Aalismeer, alils’mar. 
Aam, aum. 

Anr, abr. 

Aarau, ah'rów. 
Aard, ahd. 
Aargau, ahr'göw. 
Aarhuus, òr'hoos. 


Abbitibbee, šb-be-tib'be. 

Abbon, ah-bon(g ) 

Abbotsford, àb botefürd. 

Abbreviatorie, ah-bru-ve-ah- 
tore. 

Abbbzs, bz. 

Abchasia, äb-käsh'e-a. 

Abdal, ab‘dil. 

Abdallah, ab-dillah. 


Aarlanderveen, ahr-lan-där- Abdallatif, ab-dil-lah-téf. 


van’. 
Aaron, à'rön. 
Aarsens, ahr'sänz. 
Aatyl, aht Il. 
Au vor, ch - vo'rah. 
Aba, ob'oh. 
Ababdeh, ah-bahb'da. 
Abaca, àb'a-kal. 
Abaciseus, álb-a-sis'küs. 
Abaco, ah-bah ko. 
Abncot.Ab'a-kot. 
Abaculus, a-bak'u-lüs. 
Abacus, ab'a-kus. 
Abada, ah-bah ‘dah. 
Abaddon, a-bad din. 
Abadeh, ¢)-bah ‘da. 
Abadiotes, ah-bad-i'o-téz. 
Abadir, ab’a-dir. 
A un, åb'ah-gūn. 
Abaka, ah-bali Kah. 
Abakansk, ah-Dah-känzk'. 
Abancay, ah-bahn-k ““. 
Abandon, N. a-ban-don(gy. 
Abano., ab-bah’nv. 
Abantes, ah-ban’téz. 
Abarim, «h-bar-im’. 
Abaris, ah-bah’ris. 
Abasa, ab-bas‘ah. 
Abase, a-bas’. 
Abassi, a-bas’se. 
Abatis, ab‘a-tls. 
Abator, a-bšt'or. 
Abatos, ab-bah’tés. 
Abattoir, a-bat-wor’. 
Abattuta, ah-bat-too’tah. 
Abature, ab‘a-tir. 
Abauzit, ah-bo-ze’. 
Abavo, ah-ba'vo. 
Abba, Ab’bah. 
Abbadie, ah-bah-de. 
Abbas, Ab-bahs“. 
Abbassa, ab-bah’sah. 
Abbassides, ab-bas‘sldz. 
Abbatucci, 4b-bal-toot’che. 
Abbé, ab-“. 


Abbeokuta, 4b-be-o-koo’tah. 


Abbetibbe, ab-be-tib’be. 


Abbeville, Í K avier. 


Abbiategrasso, ab-be-ab-ta- Abind 


arahs’so. 
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Abdal-malek,ab-diil-mah'lék 
Abdalonimus, 
müs. 
Abdelavi, ib-dil-ah’ve. 
Abdera, ib‘diir-ah. 
Angel Baden, Abd-él-kah’- 
ur. 
Abdias, ab-de'ahs. 
Abdomen, ab-do'mén. 
Abdominals, ab-lom'e-nülz. 
Abdominoscopy, ab-dom-e- 
nOs’ko-pe. 
Abdul, ab’‘dool. 
Abdur, àl door. 
2233 a · be se- da re. 
Abecedarian,a-be-se-da’re-an. 
Abeel, a-bél’. 
Abel, u bl, or a’bél. 
Abelard, ah-ba-lahr’. 
Abelia, a-bél/yah. 
Abelites, a’bél-itz. 
Abelmosk, a'bs!-mésk. 
Abenau, ah’ban+w. 
Abencerages, 
ruh A. 
Aben-ezra, ah-bin-iz’rah. 
Abensberg, uh’binz-barg. 
Aber, ab’ir. 
Aberavon, 4b-iir-a’vin. 
Aberbrothwick, 
broth'ik. 
Abercrombie, ib-iir-kriém’be. 
Aberdare, ab-ur-dür'. 
Aberdeen, Ab-iir-lén’. 
Aberdevine. Ab-ir-de-vin’, 
Aberfoil, ab! ur- foil. 
Abergavenny, ab-ur-ga-ven“ 


ne. 

Aberli, ah-bir'le. 

Abernethy, ab-r-néth’e. 

Abert, a’birt. 

Aberuncator, 4Ab-e-ring’ka- 
tor. 

Aberystwith, Ab-ür-ust“with. 

Abesta, ah-vést’ab. 

Abex, ah’biks. 

Abgillus, ab-gil'lus. 

Abhal, ahb'ahl. 

Abhebbad, ab-hib-bad’, 

Bahrel, aùu-be-ahd 


&b-do-lon‘e- 


ah-bin-tha- 


ab-ir- 


bah’ral. 


A. 


Abiathar, ab-i’ah-thahr. 
Abib, ah! bib. 
Abichite, a bik-it. 
Abida-jebel, 


bal. 


ah-be-~dah-zha’- 


a'bëz. 
ie, Ab-e-et'Ik. 
Abietin, «-bi'e-tin. 
Abietinew, a-be-tin’e-c. 
Abigail, ab'e-gal. 
Abila, ab-beuh. 
Abildgaard, ah-bild'görd. 
Abilene, àb-e-le ne. 
Abimelech, a-bim'e-lëk. 
Abingdon, abling-dun. 
Abinger, ab'inqur 
Abington, ab’ing-tiin. 
Ab initio, ab e-neesh’yo. 
Abiponians, Ab-e-po ne-ànzg. 
Abiqua, ab’e-kwaw. 
Abisbal, ali-bes-bahl’. 
Abishai, a-bish‘a-i. 
Abiuzi, ab-be-vot’se. 
Abkasia, ab-kash'e-ah. 
ablaqueation, ab-la-kwe-a’- 
shin. 
Ablay, abb-li’. 
Ablegmina, ab-blég’me-nab. 
Ablen, ab'leu. 
Ablepsy, b'lép-se. 
Abligurition, ab-le-gu-rish’- 
ün. 
Abner, ab'nur. 
Abnet, à net. 
bnoba, ahb'no-bah. 
bo, ah'bo. 
Aboite, ah’bo-it. 
Abolla, ah-böòl’lah. 
Aboma. ah-bo'mah. 
Abomasum, ab-o-ma'sum. 
Abomey, ab-o-ma’. 
Aboo, ah-boo’. 
Aboo-arish, ah-boo-nh’reesh. 
Aborigines, àb-o-rij'i-nèz. 
Abou Hanifah, ah'boo ah“ 
ne-fah. 
Abou Hannes, ab’boo hän“ 
néz. 
Aboukir, ah-boo-kér’. 
Aboulfeda, ah-bool’fa-dah. 
Aboville, ah-bo-vel“. 
Abra, ah'brah. 
Abrabanel, ahv-rah-vah-nil’. 
Abracadabra, ab-ra-ka-dab’- 
rah. 
Abraham, a’brah-ham. 
Abralhos, ah-brab ‘loz. 
Abramis, àb'rah-mis. 


Abranchians, a-brang’ke-inz. 


Abrantes, al-brahn'taz. 
Abrasion, ab-ra'zh ün. 
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Abrasite, šb'ra-sit. 
Abraum, a-brim’. 
Abraxas, ab-briks‘is. 
Abreuvoir, ah-broo-vwir, 
Abroma, a-bro’mah. 
Abronia, a-bro'ne-ah. 
Abrotanum, ab-ro-ta‘nim. 
3 ob-rood-bahn“ 
yah. 
Abrus, a’bris. 
Abruzzo, ah-broot’zo, 
Absalom, ab’sah-lom. 
Abscission, ab-ish’in, 
Abscota, ab-sko’tah. 
Absimarus, ab-siin’a-ris. 
Absinthe, ab-sinth’. 
Absinthine, ab-sinth'in. 
Absinthium, ab-sinthe-um. 
Absis, ab’sis. 
Absorokas, ib-so-ro’kas. 
Absque hoe, abs’kwe hoc. 
Absque tali causa, abs kwe 
ta'li kaw’zah. 
Abstersion, Ab-stir’shin. 
Absurdum, ab-sir’dim. 
Abu, ab/boo. 
Abu- Bek r. ah’boo-ba‘kr. 
Abul Fazl, ah “bool ſahz!I. 
Abuna, a-bu na. 
Abuta, ah-bu'tah. 
Abutilon, ah-bu'te-lën. 
Abydenus, ñb-e-de'nüs. 
Abydos, nh-be'dos. 
Abyo, ah. beo. 
Abyss, a-Lis’. 
Abyssinia, ab-is-sin’yah. 
Aecacalis, a-kak’a-lis. 
Acacia, a-ka'she-ah. 
Acacius, a-ka’shis. 
Academia, ak-a-de’me-ah. 
Academies, ik-a-dèm’iks. 
Academy, a-kid’e-me. 
Acadia, a-ka“de-ah. 
Acadialite, ah-ka‘de-al-it. 
Aenjou, ak’ab-joo. 
Acaleph, ak Ah.-lef. 
Acalycine, ab-kil’e-sin. 
Acalypha, ab-kal’e-fah. 
Acambon, ik-am-boo’. 
Acamptosomes, a-kimp’to- 
Omz. 
Acanny, ab-kin’ne. 
Acantha, a-kan'thah. 
Acanthacer, a-kan-tha“se-e. 
Acanthion, a-kan'the-on. 
Acanthocephalans, a-kin- 
tho-sèf'ah-lànz. I 
Acanthocinus, a-kAn-this’e- 
bus, 
Acanthodactylas, 
tho-dak’til-as. 


a-kan- 


with that of an English word, — one which often carries with it a duality 
of sense and significance, — the twofold pronunciation is rendered, as for 
example, in the term cent. The system adopted throughout will be found 
to possess the merits of simplicity and comprehensiveness, and especial 
care hus been taken to preserve the true intlection of sound as far as pos- 
Such sounds as the French u, the Spanish z and z, and the Ger- 
man ch it is almost impossible to articulate with exactness in English. 
The characters ` (long) and ` (short) placed over a vowel indicate that 
the letter is to be pronounced long and short respectively —that is to 
with an emphatic stress in the one case, and conversely; as, for 
example, in the word Aaliotis — ha-li’o-tis. 
has been serupulously observed throughout, and in certain phrases 
which hold a doubtful or dual position in this respect, both renderings 


The proper accentuation 


Acanthoderma, a-kin-the 


dur'mah. 
Acanthodes, a-kan'thodz. 
Aran tholimom, a-kan-tho’- 
e-món. 


Acanthenin, a-kain’tho-nin. 
Acanthephis, a-kan‘tho-fis. 
Acanthepeds, a-kan-thop’o- 
ah. 
Acanthopterygii, 
thop-tar-ij’e-e. 
Acanthurus, ák-án-thu rüs, 
Acanthus, a-kan'thus. 
Acanus, ab-ka‘nis. 
Acanzii, wh-kau’se-e. 
A Capella, ah kab-péllah, 
Acapulco, ak-ab-pool’ko. 
Acaride, a-kar'e-de. 
Acarnania, ak-ar-na’ne-ah, 
Acaroid, ak’ar-oid. f 
Acnrus, àk'a-rüs. 
Acasta, alh-kas tab. 
Acatalepsin, a-kat-ah-lép/- 
shah. 
Acatharsia, ik-ab-thar’shah. 
Acca Laurentia, ak’kah lo- 
rén’shah. 
Aecad, ak kahd. 
Accelerando, Ak-sel-ur-zn!do. 
Accendones, àk-sën-do nëz. 
Accentorimngse,ak-sën-to-re ne. 
Acciacentura, àt-che-àk-a- 
too'rah. 
Acciaioli, ăt-chah-yo^le. 
Accipenser, ak-se-pen'süur. 
Accipitres, ak-sip’e-tirz. 
Accipitringa, ak-se-pit’re-ne, 
Accipitrine, 4k-se-pit’rin. 
Aceismus, àk-sis'müs. 
Accius, ak’she-is, 
Accola, ak“ ko-lah. 
Accolade, ak-ko-lahd’ 
Accolti, àk-kol'te. 
Accomac, Ak’ko-mak. 
Accompt, ik-kownt’. 
Acco on, ñk-kor'de-ü0n. 
Accorso, Ak-kir’so. 
Accouchement, ak-koosh'- 
mon(g). 
Accoucheur, Ak-koo’shoor. 
Accouple, ak-kiip’l. 
Accoutrements, ak-koo't’r 
ments. 
Accra, àk krah. 
Acereseimento, ñk-krësh-e- 
mén‘to. 
Accrington, ak kring-tün. 
Accubitus, Ak-ku'be-tis. 
Aceldama, ab-sal-dah’mah, 
Acentric, a-sén’trik. 
Acephal, as‘e-ial. 
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ACEP 


Acephala, 1-s¢f'a-lah. 
Acephaiophores, 
lof'o-r. z. 
Acer, a’sir. 
Aceracer, a-sür-a'se-e. 
Acerans, s'sür-àns. 
Acerbi, asûrbe. 
Acerenza, At-cha-ran zah. 
Aceric, n-sër'ik. 
Acerina, a-¢ér’e-ne. 
Acerno, ab-chir’no. 


ah-sér’rahor, 
Acerra, { 


ah-chir’rah, 
Acestes, ab-sés’tez. 


Acetabulum, a-sét-ib’u-lim. Aeri, ah kro. 


Acetal. a-se'tal. 
Acetamide, a-se'tah-mid. 
Acetate, hs'e-tat. 


Acetometer, as-e-tiim’e-tar. 


Acetone, 4s’c-ton. 
Acetose, às'e-toz. 
Acetous, n-se tus. 
Acetyle, às'e-til. 
Ach, ahk. 
chaby tos, Ak- ah- be! tös. 
chen. ab-ke‘yah. 


Achemenes, ah-ke-me'nsz. 


+ al-Kvne-um. 
e 1. 


Achreniu 
Achwi, ah- 


Achzorum Statio, ak-c-o’- Acrogaster, ak-ro-gas’tir. 


rum sta’she-o, 
Achaia, ali-ka yah. 
Achania, ah-ka'ne-ah. 
Achard, ah-shahr’, 
Acharnaea, a-Kahr'ne. 
Achates, ab-ka’tez. 
Achatina, àk-ali-te nah. 
Ache, ak. 
Acheen, àt-chen“. 
Acheloides, «h-kél’oi-déz. 
Achelous, ák--lo us. 
Achenbach, ah kin-bahk. 
Achenium, a-che've-im. 
Achenwall, al kan-vuwl. 
Achernar. u-kar'nahr. 
Acheron, ak e- ron. 
Acherontia, ak rön'shah. 
Acherset, ak'ür-set. 
Acherusia, ak-tr-vo’zhah, 
Achill, ak “II. 
Achillea, ak-il-le‘ah. 
Achilles, a-kil‘lez. 
Achimenes, si-kim’e-néz. 
Achirite, aK Ar-it. 


Achlamydeous, ik-lah-mid’- Aeta. ak- 10 


e- us. 
Achmet, ah' md. 
Achmin, ak men. 
Achmite, alik'mit. 
Achonry, akon: re. 
Achor, a’kor. 
Achras, a a'krahs, 
Achray, ak-rai’. 
Achromatic, Ak-ro-mitIk. 
Achromatism, 
tizm. 
Achsai, abk’sa. 
Achtyrka, abk-tar’kah. 
Achyr, ah-keer’. 


Achyranthes, ak-e-rau'thez. Actinostome, ak-tin’s-tom. 


Aci, ah cle. 

Acia, a'she-ah. 

Acicula, a-sik'u-lah. 
Acid, Az. 

Acidimetry, ji-se-dim’e-tre. 
Aeidule. s-sid'u-lo. 
Aciform, s'se-form, 


Acilius Glabrio, a-sil’yis Actorid 


gla’bre-o. 
Acinaceous, 44in-a'she-iis, 
Acinacifori 
Acinose, à 
Acinus, as’e-niis, 
Acipenser, àsv-pèn'sūr. 
Acis, ali’sis. 
Aciurgy. ñs-e-0r'je. 
Acken, ah kan. 
Aclides, Ak-lilez,. 
Aclinic, a-klin ik. 
Acme, ak me. 
Aemite, ak ust. 
Acmonides, ak-mon'i-deez. 
Acne, akne. 
Acnestis, ak-nes’tis. 
Accemetze, ñs-e-mue te. 
Acolyte, ak’o-lit. 
Acomah, a):-ko’muh. 


Aconcagua, àk-von-kah'gwaw, Adar, wdalr. 


Aconitates, a-kou-v-tu'tes. 
Aconite, Ak'o-nit. 
Aconitine, a-kon'e-tin. 
Aconteus, 1h-kon te-ü8, 
Acontia, a-kon'she-ah, 
Acontius, a-kon’shas, 
Acopic, 1-kop'ik. 
Acor, a'kòr. 

Acorus, &k’o-rfs. 
Acosmia, n-kos'me-ah, 
Acosta, ah-kos’tuh. 


Acotyledons, .-küt-e=le'lënz. Adel, alda“ 


Acouchy, ali-koo she, 


a-sčf-ab- Acoustic, a-kow’stik. 


a-krom'u- Aetinoid, ak’tin-oid. 


a-sin-as‘e-lorm, Aculeous, a-kule-ns. 
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Adelantado. ah-da-lin-tah’do. Adulterine, a-diil’tir-in. 
Adeling, Ad‘¢l-ing. Adumpoor, Ad-iim-poor’. 
Adelites, ali/dil-itz. Aduneity, a-iin'se-te. 
ak-kwah- Adelnau, Ad‘al-now. Adustion, a-ijist/yiin. 
Adelo + a-dèl'o-põd. Ad valorem, àd va-lo’rém. 
Adelphi, a-lelfe. Adversa, ad-vir’sah, 
Adelpholite, a-dél’fo-lit. Adversaria, äd-vūr-sa're-ah. 


Acoumeter, abh-koo’me-tir. 


Acqna, ak’kwahb. 
Acquapendente, 
pén-den’te. 
Acquaria, ak-kwah’re-ah. 
Acquaviva, ak-kwah-ve'vah. 
Acqui, ak kus. Adelphous, 2-dé!'fts. 
Acquia, ak-kwe'nh. Adelsberg, àd'3lz-bārg. 
Acquiescence, ik-we-čs'sčnz, Adelung, ah'da-loong. 
Acrasy, ak ra-se. Ademar, id-e-mabr’. 
Acre, a'kūr. Aden, uen. 
Acreage, a’kiir-5j Adenalgia, a-dén-il’je-ah. 
Acrelius, a-kre'le-ts. Adenara, ab-dan-ah’rah. En. e ah. 
Adenburg.al'dan-boorg. Æacus, e"al-küs. 
Acridii, ali-krid'e-e. Adenkalessi,a'den-kab-lés’se AEcidium, c-sid'yüm. 
e all-kre-doffah-Adenoid, id’e-noid. Edessa. e-des“sah. 
Adenose, àd'e-noz. dile, dil. 
Adenosty le. a-de-no-stil’e-e. Aeta, a- tah. 
Adenotomy, a-dèn-òt'o-me. ERades, e-zuh' dez. 
Adeodatus, ád-e-o-lal tus. Ags, c'je. 
Adeps, adeps. Ægæon, egen. 
Aderbeitznm.nh-lár-bit'aahn. Ægagre, e'rali-gra. 
Acroceraunium, AAk-rose- Adersbach, ah'darz-bäk. JEgaleos, e-gu'le-òs. 
raw’ne-iim. Ades, a’‘deez. Aenne. 
Acrochordon, ak-ro-kordon. Adessenarians, a-dés-sin-a’- Ægæus, 
Aerochorinthus, ak-ro-ko- — re-anz. Ægeus, jus. 
rin'thus. Ad eundem, ad e-un'dem. Ægiale, e-ji'a-le. 
Acrodus, aik’ro-diis. Ad finem, ad ti nem,. Agid 
Adhat-Eddoulat, ád-aht-ëd- e-jid'e-ūùs de ko-liim’/nah. 


ka'tüs di-àb'o-le. 
Ady, ah'de. 
Adynamiia, iid-e-na’me-ah. 
Adytum, id’e-tim. 
Adze, adz. 


bete; ak-rizh’yah. 
Acrites, ak're-t. z. 
Acroatic, #k-ro-àt'Ik. 
Acrobat, ak’ro-bat. 
Acrocarpi, ak-ro-kar’pe. 


Acrolein, ak’ro-lin. doo'aht. ilin. „iH ch. 
Acrogens, ik'ro-jènz. Adhelme, ad'helm. Agilops. 
Acrolepisidz, ak-ro-le-pis’- Adhemar, ah-la-mahr. “ima. e- 


Adhesion, ad-he'zhiuu. Ægineta, e-jin-’tah. 
Ad hominem, id bom n-üm. Hginhard, c in-hard, 
Adiantum, a-de-An tüm. Agiocus, e-zi'o-küs. 
Adiaphorites, a-de-a-for'e-tiz Ægis, s. 
Adiaphorous, a-de-afo-ras. AEgistus, e-jls‘tis. 
Acropolis, a-krop’o-lis. Adiapneustia, Ad-e-Ap-noos’- LH girin, e‘jur-in. 
Acropolita, uk-ro-pol'e-tuh. te-ah. Ele. e’gle. 
Acrostichum, s-kròste-kum. Adiarrhæa, ah-di-ăr-re'ah, I gletes. e'gle-tëz. 
Aerotarsinm,ik-ro-tårshüm Adiathermie, ad-i-àu-thlur'mlk Hgoceros, e-go'se-rós. 
Acroteri, ab-kro-tu're. Adieu, a-hdyoo’, Egophony, e-got'o-ne. 
Acroterium, ak-ro-te’re-tim. Adige, ah-de’ Egos potamos, 
Acrothymion, ak-ro-thim’e- Adimant mos, 

un. 
Acrotic, a-krovik. 


e-de. 
Acroliths, ak’ro-lithz. 
Acromion -ro'me-on. 
Acron, ali’kron. 
Acrony cal, a-kron’e-kl. 


| Ad-e-miin’tiis. 


Adinole, ad'in-ol. JEgy ptus, e-jip’tis. 
Acrotomous, a-krot‘omis. Ad inquirendum, àd ïn- ÆA, al. 
Acta, ak’tah. kwe-ren'dum. Ælfric, äl'frik. 
Acta Diurna, Ak’tah de-cor- Ad interim, ad in-te-rim. Elin. e'le-ah. 

hah, Adipie, a-dipik 4lianus, e-le-a'nüs. 
Acta Sanctorum, ak tah Adipocerate, lius, e'le-iis. 

sàngk-to rum. Adipocere, àe Aello, vél-lo. 
Act:ee:e, Ak-te'e-e. Adipsy, ñd'ip-se. Elst. mist. 
Adirondack, ad-e-rondäk. Aelterre, abl-tir’. 
Adive, ad'e-ve. ZEmilia, e-mel yah. 
Adjunta, ad-jiin’tah. 4Emilianus, e-mil-e-a’nis, 
Adjutage, i‘joo-tij. Emilius. e- -mil’e-ùs. 
Adjutant, àd'joo-tànt. 


d-e-pos’e-rat. 
-po-ser. 


Actzeon, ak 
Actus, ik-te’is, 
Actin, ak “tech. 
Actinism, ak’tin-izm, 


Actinocamax, ak-tin-o-ka’- Adjygurh, ad’je-goor. 
maks. Adlatus, ad-la“tũs. 
Actinocrinites, ak-tin-k’- Adler, ad‘lir. 
rin-itz. Ad libitum, ñd lib’e-tiim. Holipiie, « e al v- pil. 


Actinograph, ik-tin’o-graf. Admah, ad'mah. Æolus, „o-lus. 
Admarginate, Ad-marjin-at. Ron, eon. 
Admetus, jd-me’tis. JEotana, e-o-tah’nah, 
Adminicle, ad-nin e-kl. #pinus, c-pi'nùs, 

s. Admittatar, ad-mit‘ta-tir, Aer, uber. 

tur Admonitio Fustium, ad- Æra, rah. 
mo-nish’yo füs'te-um. JErarium, e-ra’re-iim. 

Admonitioner, àd-mo-ne’- Aerides. a ’tr-idz. 

Actis, ak tis. shon-iir. Aerie, re. 

Actium, ik’shiim. Adnascent, fid-nas‘sént. Aerius, a-e’re-iis. 

Actius Navius, ik’shis na- Adnata tunica, ad'na-tah tu’- Ærnen, er'nan. 
vous. ne-kah. Aerodynamics, 

Acton, Ak’tin. Adnatus, ad'na-t us. nam'iks. 

Actopa C to-pahn, Adobe, ah-do'ba. Aeroe, ah'ro. 

| Ak-Lor’e-dez Adolphus, a-dòl'fùūs. 

Actynolite, ak-tin ‘o-lit, Adoni, ah-do'ne. bang. 

Acuition, ak-u-ish’an, Adoni Bezek,ah-do-ne ba’zak. Aerolite, a'čr-o-lit. 

Adonijah. ad-o-nijab, Acrolithology, 

Adonis, a-do'nis. thol’o-je. 

Ador, a‘dor. Aecrometry, a-tr-im’e-tre, 

Adorea, ud-o-re nh. Aeronaut, a r-o-nawt. 

Adorno, ah-dor'no. Aerophobia, a-cr-o-fo’be-ah, 

Adour, abi‘door, Aerophyte, wèr-o-fit. 

Adabaga., ali-dah-bah’gah. Adowa, jd’o-wah. Aeroscopy „ Urs ko-pe. 

Adafoodia, .lh-lali-foo'de-ah. Ad pndus omnium, id Aerosite, a er- 

Adagio, -o. pon düs om 'ne-ümn. Aerostat, er- stat. 

Adair, alir. Ad quod damnum, ad k vod Aerostatiomn.a-cr-6s-ta'shüu. 

Adal, ab-dahl’, dám nüm. Aerschot, alir’skot, 

Ad „lain. Adra, alld'rah. Aersens, ahr'sanz. 

Ada mantzeR.Ad-A-mäüu-telah. Adrampatam, 4d-ram-pah- Hruginous, e-roo'je-nüs. 

Adanur, ah-lah“ mor. tam“. JErugo, e-roo zo. 

Adana, al-dali nah. Adramyti, id-rim’e-te. Ærulus, e-rov‘liis. 


Actinolite, ak-t!n'o-lit. 
Actinology, ak-tin-ol’ 
Actinomeris, ak-tin-om 
Actinometer, ak-tin-on'e 


Actinote, ak’tin-ot. 


Acumina, au-kulne-uah. 
Acuna, ali-koo’nah. 
Acusilaus, «)i-ku-sil’a-is, 
Acworth, ak warth. 
Ada, vah. 


Adanson, ah-din-sén(g’). Adrara, ah-dralirah. Aeruscatores, 
Adapis, ali-la pis, Adrasta, ab-dras‘tah. rz. 
Eschymite, ss ke-mit. 


Adrastia, a)i-dras’te-ah. 
Ad arbitrium.idar-Lit're-tim Adrets, ah-dra’, 
Adarme, rh-alàir'me. Adria, ah'd 
Adarsa, ali-2l. lir sah. Adrian, adre an. 

Adatis, uns. Adriano, ab-dre-ah/no. 
Adda, ad“ dal. Adrianople, al-Ire-an-o pl. 
Addax, àd'duks. Adriatic, a-dre-atik. 
Addendum, adden dum. Adroit, a-droiv. 

Addicti, Adik ti. Adscriptus Gleba, 
uldling-tün. skrip’tis gle’be. 


AEschines, és’ke-nez. 
/Eschrion, es kre-on. 
Æschy lus, čs'ke-l us. 
4Esculapius, esa-ku-la'pe-üs, 
4Esculus, čs'ku-lüs. 
JESop, p. 
Æsopus, e-so’piis. 

ăd- Msthetics, s-ihetiks. 
4Estival, ës-ti val. 


san. Adsidelln, ad-se-lel'lah. Aetheogamous, 
i-~dak’tor. Adularia, Ad-u-la’re-ah, müs, 
Adule, aul. Ather. o’thtr. 
Adelaide, ad’e-laid. Adullam, 1h-dùllàm. Ethiops, e the-ópz. 
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Advocatus diaboli, ad-vo- 


e-gds-pot’a- 
Ad infinitum, àd in-fin’c-tim EHgyptiacam, e-jip-ti’a-kam. 


a-ër-o-de- 
Aeroeskiobing, ah-ro-ski-o”- 


a-ör-o- lo- 


AGIO 


Æthokirrin, e-thok’ir-rin. 

Æthrioscope, c'thri-v-skõp. 

Æ thusa, ¢-thuzab. 

Etiology, e-ti oje. 

Aetion, a'to. 

Aetites, n-e-ti tez. 

Aetius, ae’shiis. 

J tobates, c-to-ba’téz, 

Ætolia, c-to‘le-ab. 

Afer, a’tir. 

Afin, af‘fah. 

Affettuoso, Af-fit-u-0’zo, 

Affiche, af-fe’sha. 

Affatus, at- flu'tus. 

Affogados, i!-fo-gah’ddz. 

Afire, abtr. 

Affrei ht, af-frit’. 

Ari ght. af-friv. 

Affrontee, àf-trūnt-ee’. 

Afghan, àfgahn. 

Afghanistan.f-gabu’és-tahn. 

Afiiom, ali-fe-ooim’. 

A fortiori, a for-she-o’re. 

Afra, ah'frah. 

Afragola, ah-frah-go'lah. 

Afrancesados, — ah-fran-se 
sah’doz. 

Afrania, ah-frah'ne-ah. 


de columna, Afranius, «- 98 ne-us. 


Africa, at're- kal 

Afrikeah, ìf- re-ke ‘ah. 

Afshars, af’shahrz. 

Afton, at tun. 

Afzul-Ghur, Af-zool-goor’. 

Aga, a’gah. 

Agably, ag‘ah-vle. 

Agades, jg'nh-déz. 

Agadir, ñp'ah-deer. 

Agag, ràg. 

Agalmatolite.àg-äl-màt'o-lit. 

Agallega, ali-gàl-lu'gah. 

Agallochum., a-cal-lu'cham, 

Agalma, gal mah. 

Agama, ngamah. 

Agam, ig’a-me. 

Agamedes, àg-nh-me'dēz. 

Agamemnon, ig-ab-mém’nin 

Agamenticus, ég-a-mén’te- 
ûs. 

Agami, àg'ah-me. 

Agana, ali-gah'nah. 

Aganippe, Ag-a-nip’pe. 

Agapæ, ag'u-pe. 

Agaprmonians,  ig-a-pe- 

mo’ne-ans. 

Agapanthus, ñg-a-pàn'thüs. 

Agapetse, s-gip'e-te. 

Agaphite, ùg'a-fit. 

Agapetus, Ag-a-pe’tis. 

Agar, gar. 

Agaricus, a-gar’e-kis, 
asias, a-ga’she-is, 

Agasicles, a-zas e-klëz, 

Agassiz, al-gas’siz, 

Agata, ag’al-ta. 

Agate, fig’at. 

Agatha, jy'uh-thah. 

Agatharch ites, 
deez 

Agatharchus, jg-a-thirkis. 

Agathis, à k 

Agathocles, a-gath’o-kléz. 

Agathon, ab’gali-ton. 

Agathepay line, ag-a-thof’- 

e-lum, 

Agathyrsus, àg-a-thüur'sus. 

Agatize, ig’a-tiz. 

Agatton, al-gat'ton. 

Agave, a-ga’ve. 

Agave, a-yu've-e. 

Agde, ahgd. 

Agdch, abg’da. i 


ăg-a-thăr’- 


Agelastus, a-je-làs'tūs, 
Agelnoth, àj'ċl-nòth. 
Agen, al-zhan(k”). 
Agenda, a-jen dah, 
Agenois, ab-zhan-waw’, 
Agenor, a-ge'nor. 
Agenoria, a-ge-no're-ah. 
Ager, ah-zha’. 
Agesander, àj-e-san'dür. 
Agesilaus, a-jċs-e-la'ūs. 


e-ris-kah’to- Agesipolis, ij-e-sip’o-lis. 


Agga, fg’guh. 

Agger, àg ñr. 
Aggershuys, ig ‘giirs-hoos. 
Agweroe, 4g-gir-o0'a. 
Aggersund, ag ‘Ka 
Aggerzeen, iz’ 
Aghaboe àg'ah-bo. 
Aghadoeg, àg'ah-do. 
Aghrim, awh-rim’. 

Agile, ail. 
Agillochum, 1jillo-chim, 


a-c-the-dg’a- Agilult, aj’e-1alt. 


Agincourt, ah-zhabn-koor“ 
Agio, al'je-o. 
Agiotage, ah'je-o-t8j. 
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Agis, a js. Al, ah’e. 

Agitato, sb-zhe-tal'to, Aias, i’yahs. 
Aglaia, àg-lu Aichmalotarch, 
Aglaope, ig-!:’o-pe. tahrk. 


Aglasoun, ig/lul-soon. 
Aglet, ag‘let. 
Aglie, al’gle. 
Agmet, àg'mèt. 
Agnadello, «hn-yah-déllo. 
Agnail, ag ul. 
Agnano, àhn-yah'no, 
Agnes, àg'nèz. 
Agnew, àg'uũ. 
Agno, ag’no. 
Agnolo, ahn-yo'lo. 
Agnomen, ag-no'men. Aiken, à“ken. 
Agnoni, ahn-yo'ne. Aikin, ‘kin. 
Agnotherium, ig-no-the’re- Ailantus, a-lin’ths. 

üm. Ailettes, al-léts’. 
Agnus castus, iig-nis kăs'tüs. Aimoin, a-moin’, 
Agnus Dei, ag’ nus deli. Ain, abu(g)’. 
Agobard, àg-v-bard’. Ain-tab, ab-én-tahb’. 
Agogebie, a-gog'e-bik. Ainsworth, anz wirth. 
Agon, ah'gòn. Aion, a’yon. 
Agones Capitolini,a-go’néz Airdrie, ardre. 

ka-pit-o-li ni. Aire. àr. 
Agonistes, Ag-o-nis’téz. Aisle, il. 
Agonius, a-gv'ue-ūs. Aisne, in. 
Agonothetes, ar-o-no-the'tëz. Aisse, a-sa’, 
Agonus, ali-go nüs. Ait, àt. 
Agoona, ah-goonah, Aitchbone, iich-bin’. 
Agoracritus, ag-o-rik’re-tis. Aitkin, at’kin. 
Agora, Ar-o-re ah. Aix, aks. 
Agorens, Ag o-re'us. — la Chapelle, -lah shab-pél’, 
Agostin, ab-gos’tah. —les Bains, -laz bain. 
Agot, ab-go’. Aizoon, i-zoon’. 


Aids, a’cdz. 
Aigle, igl. 
Aignan, in‘yin. 
Aigrette, s-gret’. 


Aigues-Mortes, ag-mort, 
Aiguille, a-geel’. 
Aiguillettes, a-geel-léts’. 
Aiguillon, a-ge‘you(g). 
Aiguisée, a-gwe'sa. 


Agouara, ah-goo-ah’rah. Ajaccio, ah-yàt’cho. 
Agouti, a-gov'te. Ajalon, ab'zha-lòn. 
Agows, alg'uoz. Ajan, ah-zhahn’. 
Agra, a’grah. Ajax, a. h 
Agreda, sali-gra dah. Ajeha, i-ye-ho’. 
Agrestic, a-crés'tik. Ajmere, ahj'mēr. 
Agricola, a-grik’o-lah. Ajuga, ajoo ah. 


Agriculture, ag-re-kult'yür. Ajugese, a-jov'ge-e. 
Agrigentum, jen'tü Ajuruoca, ali-zv0-roo-o’kah. 
Agrimony, ug Ajutage, aj 'ü-taj. 
Agriopes, a're-o-pëz. Akabah, ak’ah-bah. 
Agrippa, a-zrip' pah. Akanticon, a-kau’te-kon, 
Agrippina, ag-grip-pi’nab. Akbar, ak’babr. 
Agronomy, s-gron'v-mu. Akee, ab-ke’. 
Agrostee, -gros tee. Akenside, a'kčn-sid. 
Agrostemma.ag-ro-stem mah Akerman, ah'kar-mahn. 
Agrostis, a-gròs’tis, Akhissar, 4k-his’sabr, 
Agrostography, āg-ròs-tòg'- Akhlat, ahk-lahU. 

Ta-fe. Aki, a'ke. 
Agua, ah’gwah. Akimbo, a-kimo. 
Aguadilla, ali-gwah-del’yab. Akiska, ab-kes’kah. 
Aguas calientes, -kil-v-an’- AK Ka, ak’kal. 

taz. Akootan, ah-koo’tahn. 
Agua Fria, -fre’ah. Akrabbim, ak-rab‘bim. 
Ague, wii. Akrey ri, ahk-ra‘re. 
Agueda, ah-zwa dah. Akron, àk'ròn. 
Aguessean, ili-g.is-so’, Akserai, ak er.-a-e. 
Aguila, al-ghe‘lah. Akshehr, alk-shar’. 
Aguilar de la Frontera, Aksoo, Ak . 

ah-ghe-lar’ da lah fron-ta’‘rah, Aksu, ak’soo. 
Agujari, ali-goo-yal re. Aktagh, ak tah. 
Agul, ah gool. Akteboli, ak-téb’o-le. 
Agulhas, ah-gool’yahz. Akwambu, ak-wam'boo. 
Agy leus, a-ge-le’us. Akzib, ak’zecb. 
Agylia, a-jil la Akyab, ak’e-ib. 
Agynnians, n'ne-ñns. Al, al. 
Agyrium. ah-je're-üm, Ala, a'lah. 
Ahab, bab. Alaba, ah-lah’bah, 
Ahanta, al-dn’tah. Alabama, al-ali-bal'mah. 
Ahar, whabr. Alabastrum, al-a-bas’‘tram, 
Ahascragh, ab-is’krah. Alabat, Al’a-bat. 
Ahasuerus, a-has-u-e’riis, Alabes, al’a-beéz. 
Ahaus, ab-lows’, Alachua, al‘ah-kwaw. 
Ahava, ah-hah'vah. Alacoque, ah‘lah-kok. 
Ahaz, a áz. Alacrane, il-al-kran’, 
Ahaziah, a-ha-zi'ab. Alacta, a-lak tah. 
Ahiah, u-hiſch. Aladagh, Al-ali-dab’. 
Ahiezer, a-hi’e-zir. Aladan, ah-lall dan. 
Ahijah, «-hi jah. Alea, a-le'ah. 
Ahimaagz, a-him'a-ñz. Alz i, a-le e. 
Ahimelech, a-him'e-lëk. A la Frangaise, 
Ahinoam, 1-l)in‘o-am. fron(g)-sa’. 
Ahiolo, ab-yo'lo. Alaghey, Al’ah-ga. 
Ahira, a-hi'rah. Alagoa, àl-alh-gv'ah. 
Alagon, àl’ab-gòn. 


Ahithophel, a-hith’o-fél. 
Ahlen, allin. A la Grecque, ah lah grik’, 
Alain, ab-lin’. 


Ahlwardt, ahl'oohărt. 
Ahmedabad, alh-mèd-a-băd’. — Chartier, -shahr-te-a’. 
Ahmed Khan, ah'med kahn. — de Isle, -da lel’. 
Abmednuggur, nh-med- Alais, ah-la’. 

nüg'gür. . Alajuela, ah-la-oo-a ah. 


Ahmedpoor, ah-méd-poor’. Alakananda, al-a-kah-nin’- 


Abmed Shah el Abdaly, 
shah èl ab“ah-le. 
Ahmood, ali’mood. Alalia, a-la'le-ah. 
Ahoghill, alh-ho il. Alalite, àl'a-lit. 
Aholibamah, a-hol-e-ba'mah. Alamanee, àl'u-màns. 
Ahouai, ah-ov’i. Alamania, al-i-:mi’ue-ah, 
Ahrberg, ahr arg. Alamanes, al-u-wma'nez. 
Ahrlan, ah ue-an. Ala mas, alah- machs. 
Ahriman, ahlre-nän. Alameda, ah-lah-ma‘dah, 
Ahrweiler, ahr-willär. Alamire, ah-lah-me'ru. 
Ahuitzol, all-weet“zohl. Alamo, ål'ah-mo. 
Ahun, anon. Alamode, :l-a-möd’. 
Ahus, al-vos’, Alamort, ali-la-wort’, 


dah. 
Alala, a-laa. 


ak-mil’o- A PAnginise, al lï 
Aide-de-camp, ad de-kon(g)’. 


Aigue-marine, ig-mah-rén’. 
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Alamos, ñl'a-moz. 
Alan, al'an. 


E 
Alanginacez, a-li ‘sents 
Alangium, a-lan‘je-cm. 
Alani, w-luni. 

Alania, w 


Alantine, alan tin. 

A la Polacca, ah la po-lik’kah, 
Alaqua, al'a-kwaw 

Alar, alir. 

Alara, ab-lah’rah. 

Alaraf, ab-lah’raf. 


ah-lâr-kōn’. 


Alashari, il-ish’a-re. 
Ala-Shehr, al-wh-shair’. 
Alaska, a-lis’kuh. 
Alasmadon, a-!iis’ma-don. 
Alassio, ali-lis’se-v. 
Alate, «-la’te. 
Ala-Tagh, ah-lah-tah’, 
Alatamaha, dh-lat-a-mah- ah“. 
Alate, a'lät. 
A latere, a lät' ure. 
Alaternus, 4l-a-tir’nis, 
Alatri, al-l . 
Alatyr, ala-teer. 
Alauda, a-law ‘duh. 
Alava, ah-lali vali. 
Alba, al’bah. 
Alba-longa, ii)bab-long’gah. 
Albacete, al-bah-tha’ta. 
Alba de Tormes, -da tör'muz. 
Alban, aul’bin. 
Albanese, al-ah-nüz“. 
Albani, al-bah'ne. 
Albania, al-ba’ne-ah. 
Albano, al-bah’no. 
Albany, al’ba-ne. 
Albarium, al-ba’re-iim. 
Albata, ál-ba ah. 
Albategni, al-bah-ta’no. 
Albeit, awl-bë'it. 
Albemarle, il-bemarl’, 
Albenga, al-ban’gah. 
Albergati Capacelli, 
bar-gah’te kah-pah-chel'le. 
Alberie, àl'ba-rik. 
Alberoni, al-ba-ro'ne. 
Albert, al burt. 
Alberti, al-bar'te. 
Albertinelli, al-bär-ten-elle. 
Albertite, al/birt-it. 
Albertus, al-bur'tus. 
Albi, al-be’. 
Albia, al’be-ah. 
Albicore, al’be- 
Albigenses, i 
Albinism, al“ 
Albinos, 4l-bi’n6s. 
Albinus, al-Ui'nus. 
Albion, àl’be-òn. 
Albiones, ål'be-o-nëz. 
Albite, àl'bit. 
Albon, ablil-bon(g)’. 
Albora, àl'bo-rah. 
Alborak, al-bor'ak. 
Alboran, àl-bo'ràn, 
Albret, al-bra’. 
Albueasa, al-boo-kah’sah. 
Albueilla, al-bu-sillah. 
Albuera, al-bov-a’ra). 
Albufeira, Al-boo-fi’e-rah. 
Albufera, al-boo-fa’rah, 
Albuginea, il-bu-jin'e-ah. 
Albugo, àl-bu go. 
Albula, àl-boo'lah. 
Albumen, al-bu’mén, 
Albuminoid, àl-bu min-oid. 
Albuquerque, àl-boo-kar ka. 


Al- 


ah lah Alburg, al'boorg. 


Alburnum, Al-bür'nüm. 
Albus Pagus, al/bis pa'güs. 
Alby, Al-be’. 
Alcæus, Al-se’tis. 
Alenhest, al kah-tst. 
Aleaic, al-ka ik. 
Alenid, al-kad’. 
Alcala, al-kal’lah. 
Alcalatraz, àl-kah'la-trahz, 
Alealde, al-kil 
Alcamenes, al-kim’e-néz. 
Alcamo, al-Kh'mo. 
Alcañiz, al-kan-yéth’. 
Alcantara, al-kau-tüh'rah. 
Alcantarilla; al-kän-tah-rél“ 
yah, 
Alearan; al-kah-rath’. 
Alearraza, Al-kah-rah’thah, 
Alcazar, al-kali’thir. 
Alcedinida, Al-se-din’e-de, 
Alecedo, al-se'do. 
Alecestes, ales“ 
Alcester, auls’tir. 
Alchemy, al ke-me, 
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ten, 


Alcibiades, l-se-bi'uh-d- z. 
Alcides, al-sidéz. 
Alcidae, al’se-de. 
Alcimus. müs, 
Alcine, Al’se-ne. 
Alcinous, al-sin‘o-iis, 
Alciope, il-si’o-pe. 
Alciphron, àl’se-frūn. 
Alcira, Al-the’rah. 
Alckmaar, alilk-mabr. 
Alemzon., alk-me‘n, 
Aleman, alk’man. 
Alcmena, alk-me’nah. 
Alco, al’ko. 
Alcona, Al-ko/nah. 
Alcoometer, il-bo-Om’e-tir. 
Alcora, Al-ko’rah. 
Alcoran, il/ko-ran. 
Alcove, al’‘kov. 
Alcoy, al-koi’. 
Alcuin, àl kwin. 
Alcyonacea, Al-se-o-na’se-ah. 
Alcyone, àl-si'o-ne. 
Alcyonia Palus, ăl-se-o'ne- 
ah pa'lus. 
Alcyonidæ, ăl-sc-ön’e-de. 
Alcyonite, al’se-6n-it. 
Alcyonium, Al-se-o/ne-im. 
Aldabra, ñl-la bruh, 
Aldan, ahl'dahn. 
Aldborough., ld bro. 
Aldebaran, al-deb/a-rin. 
Aldegrever, al-da-gra’var. 
Aldehyds, al'de-hidz. 
Aldelyd, al‘de-lid. 
Alden, aul'den. 
Alderley, aul ‘dir-le. 
Alderney, au! dur-ne. 
Aldershot, aul’dir-shot. 
Aldie, aul‘de. 
Aldine, àl'din. 
Aldobrandini, 
de’ne, 
Aldovandus. il-do-vin‘dis, 
Aldstone, aldz’tin. 
Aldus, al“dus. 
Alea, a-le‘ah. 


Al-do-bran- 


Aleetoromachy, a-lek-trom“ 


a-ke. 
Aleetrurine. a-lek-troo're-ne. 


ALNA 


NN Al-gwh-gal, 
Alhama, al- mah. 
Alhambra, Alam rah. 
Alhaurin, Al-o’reen, 
Alhucemas, àl-oo-tha mas. 
Ali, alle. 
Alicante, šl-e-khnt'. 
Alicata, ah-le-kali'tah. 
Alice, al'is. 
Alicudi, Al-e-ku‘de. 
Alidade, Al’e-diii. 
Alienation, al-yén-a’shin. 
Alighur, Al-e-ghoor’. 
Alignement, a-lin'ment. 
Alimeda, ah-le-ma' dull. 
Alioth, a'le-dth. 
Ali Pacha, able paw’shaw. 
Ali „ Al-e-po’. 
Alipheria, 4l--fe’re-ah. 
Aliquant, àl'i-kwànt. 
Aliquot, al’i-kwot. 
Alismace®e, 4l-is-ma‘se-c. 
Alison, àl'esün. 
Alitranck, al’i-tringk. 
Aliwal, al’e-wahl. 
Alizarin, a-IIz'a- In. 
A al-zhoo-bir-ro/- 
tah. 
Alkahest, il’ka-hést. 
Al-kKaisseria, -kiz-za’re-uh. 
Alkalescency, al-ka-los’- 
sense. 
Alkali, Al Ka-le. 
Alkanet, al ka-net. 
Alk mer, alk- mar. 
Alkool, àl-kOO l. 
Allah, Allah. 
Allahabad, il-Inh-ah-bid’. 
Allamanda. al-lah-män'dah. 
Allantoin, al/lin-toin. 
Allantaric, àl-lan-tu rik. 
Allass, al-las“. 
Allatoona, àl-labh-too'nah, 
Allecret, ñl'le-kret. 
Allegan, àl'le-gan, 
Alleghany, al-le-ga'ne. 
Allegranja, ah-la-gran'thah, 
Allegretto, àl-le-grét'to. 
Allegri, al-la’gre. 
Allegro, al-la’gro. 


Alectryomancy, a-|¢k-treo- Allehgunj, Al-la-goonj’. 


man’se. 
Alectura, Alk-ti’rah. 
Aleman, ab-la-mahn’. 
Alemanni, àl-e-man ne. 
Alembert, -l6n-bir. 
Alembic, a-lém’bik. 
Alemtejo, ab-laiin(g)ta’zho. 
Alençon, ah-lon(g)-son(g/'. 
Alon O, ah-la'ne-o. 

leppo, ab-lép’po. 
Alessandria, al-ës-sñn'dre-ah. 
Alessi, ah-lās’se. 
Alessio, ali-1ca se-o. 
Aletris, a-le'tris. 
Aleurites, àl'yoo-ritz. 
Aleurometer, šl-yoo-róm'e- 

tūr. 
Aleutian, ah-loo'she-nhn. 
Alexander, àl-ċks-àn’'dūr. 


Alexnndretta, 
dret'tah. 
Alexandria, 4l-¢ks-in‘dre-ah. 
Alexandrine, &l-¢ks-fu/drin. 
Alexandrvosk, al-léks-an- 
droosk’. 
Alotipliarmie, a-léks-e-far’- 
mik. 


Alexis, Al-cks7s. 

Aley bey, ab-la’ba. 
Alfar-Dagh, l-fulir-dahg’. 
Alfaro, àl-fa'ro. 

Alfeld, al‘felt. 
Alfenus, Al-fe/nis. 
Alfieri, Al-fe-a’re. 
Alfonso, Al-fin’so. 
Alford, àl'fùrd. 

Alfort, al-for. 

Alfred, alfred. 

Alge, Al’ge. 

Algardi, 4l-gahr’de. 
Algarinejo, al-gah-re-na/ho. 
Algaroba, àl-gali-ro bali. 
Algaroth, àl ca-roth. 
Algarotti, al-gah- rot'te. 
Algarve, Al-gahr'va. 
Algebra, al je-brah. 
Algeciras, àl-ha-the'rahs. 
Algemesi, äl-hu-ma-se“. 
Algenib, àl'je-nib. 
Algeria, 4l-je’re-ah, 
Algheri, al-ga’re. 
Algidum, al’je-dam, 
Algiers, al-jérz’. 
Algoa, àl-go'ah, 

Algol, Al’gol. 

Algoma, ål-go'mah. 
Algonquin, àl-gön'kwïn. 
Algorab, Al’go-rab. 
Algorithm, 4l’go-rithm. 


Algous, al'güs. 


àl-ċks-ăn- Allopa 


Alleluia, àl-le-lov'yah. 
Allemande. àl-la-mònd’. 
Allemontite, al-le-mon'tit. 
Allenstein, àllan-stin, 
Aller, àl'lar. 
Allerion, àl-le're-ðn. 
Allia, al‘le-yah. 
Allicæ, àl’le-se. 
Allier, àl-le-a’. 
Alligature, 4l-lig’a-tir. 
Alligazant, al/le-ga-zant. 
Allision, ñl-lizh'un. 
Allisonia, al-le-so'ne-ah. 
Allium, àl'le-um. 
Alloa, àl'lo-a. 
Allobroges, àl-lðb’ro-jeeg. 
Allocatur, al-lo-ka'tür. 
Allodium, al-lo’de-im. 
Allonge, àl-lòn-zha’. 
thy, al-lop'a-the. 
Allophane, allo-fan. 
Allotrophy, àl-lòt'ro-fe. 
Alloxan, al-loks“an. 
Alloxantin, al-loks-iin’tin. ' 
Allsborough, aulz’bir-ro. 
Allston, aulz’tin. 
Allumette, &l-loo-mét’. 
Alluvium, il-loo’ve-im. 
Ally], aiil. 
Alma, àl mah. 
Almacantar, ñl-ma-kin'tahr. 
Almaden, al-mal-dàn’. 
Almadie, àl'ma-de. 
Almagest, al ma-jest. 
Almagro, àl-mah'gro. 
Almagueral, al-mah-gwa'räl. 
Almali, al-mabh-le’. 
Almamun, al-mah- moon“. 
Almandite, al/min-dit. 
Almanza, al-mahn sah. 
Almanzor, àl-màn’soor. 
Almeida, al-ma’e-dah. 
Almena, al-me'nali. 
Almeniralejo; àl-mān-drah- 
a ho. 
Almeria, il-ma’re-ab, 
Almo, al'mo. 
Almodovar, àl-mo-do'vär. 
Almogia, al-mo-lie'ah. 
Almo ades, al’mo-hadz. 
Almonbary, awm’tn-bir-re. 
Almond, aw'mind. 
Almonry, Al’mon-re, 
Almora, il-mo‘rah. 
Almoravides, al-mo'rah-vidz. 
Alms, awmz 
Almuce, ol'müs. 
Almude, al-müd 
Almuñecar, al-moon-ya’kar 
Alna, al'unh. 


ALNA 


Amadou, im’s-doo. 
Amak, ah’mak. 
Amakosa, am-ah-ko’zah. 
Amakutan, im-a-ku-tan’. 
Amal, ah'mahl. 
Amalaric, a-mal's-rik. 
Amalekites, a-mal’e-kits. 
Amalfi, ah-màl’f 
Amalgama, a-ml’ga-mah. 


Alnage, ăľnīj. 
Alnus. al’/nis. 
Alnwick, su nik. 
Aloadin, a-lo-ah-den“. 
Aloe, ào. 

Alzeus, a-le’tis. 
Alogians, a-lo'jé-anz. 
Aloin, aloin. 
Alompra, ah-lòm’prah, 
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Amersfort, ah'mŭrs-för. 
Amersham, A ür-sham. 
Ames, ñz. 

Amestratus, a-mës'tra tis. 
Ametabolia, 4m-¢t-a-bo'le-wh. 
Amethie, im-e-thie’. 
Amethyst, am’c-thist. 

Amga, am’gah. 

Ambara, am-hah’rah, 


Alona, lou. 
Alopeces, a-lop'e-séz. 
Alopecurus, s-lop-e-ku'rüs, 
Alopecy, a-lsp'e-se. 
Alora, ali-lo’rah. 
Alosa, allo 
Alpaca, àl h. 
Alp-Arslan, àlp-3rzlahn. 
Alpenstock, aljcn-stok. 
Alpenus, al-pe’nis. 
Alpestrine, al-pes'trlu. 
Alpha, Ah. 
Alphzeus, ii-fe’is. 
Alphenic, 4l-fen‘ik. 
Alphleg in, alp-lu-géen’. 
Alphonsin, al-tun’sin. 
Alphonso, ul-fon'so. 
Alphos, al’fos. 

Alpin, al/pe-ah. 
Alpigene, al’pi-jén. 
Alpini, àl pe ne. 
Alpinia, al-piu e-ah. 
Alpujarras., al-poo-har’rahs, 
Alquier, Al ke-yar. 
Alsace, Idas. 
Alsantin,al-s shah. 
Alsegno, al-sin‘yo. 
Alsen, abl'sen. 

Alsfeld, whiz’féeld. 

Alish, Loch.) lòk-àlsh’, 
Alsineæ, àl-sin e-e. 
Alsirat, ñl-se rat. 
Alsodes, il-sv'de-e. 
Alston, aulz tun. 
Alstroemer, alilz-troo’mir. 
Alt, ault. 

Altai, al-ta’e. 

Altair, al-tir’. 

Altaite, al-tu“it. 
Altamaha, al-tah-mah'aw. 
Altamura, ul-tali-moo’rah. 
Altay, al-ti’. 

Altdorf, alt dorf. 

Altea, al-te'ah. 

Altena, Aléa-nah. 
Altenburg, àl tan-boorg. 
Altendorf, al'tan-iort. 
Altengaard, àl'tan-gahrd. 
Alten 
Althwa, il-the‘ah. 
Althzemenes, al-the-me'nez. 
Althorp, al'thorp. 
Although, aul-tho“. 
Altingiacer, Al-tin-je-a’se-+. 
Altis, al’tis. 

Altissimo, Al-ters’se-mo. 
Altmuhl, alt/mil. 

Alto, al’to. 

Alton, aul’tin. 

Altona, al/to-nah. 
Altoona, Al-too nah. 
Altorf, àl'torf. 
Altrimcehium. al'trin-cham. 
Altstetten, alt-tot'ten. 
Alturas, al-tolruhz. 
Alueitide, al-ii-sit ede. 
Alula, ab-loo'lah. 

Alu ma, a-li’me-nah, 
Alumnus, s-lum'uus, 
Alunite, al‘an-it. 
Alunogen, a-li/no-jén. 
Aluteres, a-lu'te-rez. 
Alva, al vah. 


Alvamarina, Al-vah-mah-re’- 


nah. 
Alvarado, 4l-vab-raldo. 


Alvarez de Luna, al-vah’- Ambroix, ám-brwaw’. 


rath da loo ah. 


Alvensleben. al’vanz-la’‘ben. Ambrosia, àm-bro'zhah, 


Alveolites, al’v.—-lit 
Alverstoke, al vir-stok. 
Alveus, Al/ve-is. 
Alviano, Al-ve-. l no, 
Alvine, «J +1 
Alviso, ñl-ve so. 
Alvito, al-ve'to. 
Alwar, al woor. 
Alycæus, al- eus. 
Aly mon, e mò 
Alypius, a-lip' 
Alyssid e, alis sede, 
Alyssum, -s sum. 
Alyth, dich. 
Alzey, allzu. 


Amaddedulat, au -ad-ied/du- Ament, am'ent. 


lat. 
Amadeus. am-ah-la as. 
Amadiah, aun deh. 
Amadina, aie l nol. 
Amadis de Gi 
dis de gau lun. 
Amador, su-a-dor’. 


irchen,al-tan-kérk’én Ambarvalia, imn- 


Ameles, im’e-léz. 
Amelia, a-me‘le-ah. 
Amende, a-mongd’. 
Amenia, a-me/ne-ah. 
A mensa et thoro, a men- Ampullaria, wu-pil-la’re-ah, Aneile, an-si'le. 


Amerbach, amer-bak. 
America, o-meére-kil. 
iu, dm’ah- Americus Vespucius, a- Amstel, am’ 


Amerkote, al 'iner-kot. 


Amalia, a-ma De-ah. àm'ürst. 
Amalie, a-mal ik. 
Amalric, a-màl'rik. 
Amalthea, „mal'the-ah. 
Amana, àna-nah. 
Amand, sh-mon’. 
Amanda, a-mandah. Amida, ami dah. 
Amandin m'an-din. Amide, am'id. 
Amarantacew, im-ir-in-ta’- Amidine, am'e-Alu. 

se-e, Amiens, alh'ine-ena. 
Amanitine, a-min’e-tin. Amilene, am’c-len. 
Amantea, am-an-teah. Amirante, 4m-¢-ran’tah. 
Amanuensis, a-man-u-cn sis. Amiternu am-e-tar’nam, 
Amapalla, am-wpal’yuh. ain-zhar’rah, 
Amapouda, wt-poo dab, Amia, am‘lah. 
Amara, a-mah/rah. Amlai, am-li’. 
vta. Amluch, à look, 
~fm-u-rin‘thin Amma, ñm mah. 
Amariah, am-a-ri’ah. Ammalapoor, 
Amaribo, wim-ali-re'bo, poor’. 
Amaru pura,ah-mab-rvo-poo’- Ammelide, am’me-lid. 
Ammeline, a moe-lin, 
Ammer, in mur. 


.a-me-in’thim, 
Amiba, ñm'e-bali, 

Amica, alh-me kah. 

Amice, am'!s. 


Am-mil-ah- 


rah. 
Amary lidacez, im--ril-le- 

da’se-e. Ammerschwihr, 
Amaryllis, aim-a-ril/lis. shver’. 
Amarynthus, au-a-rin’this. Ammianas, Am-me-a’nts. 
Amasa, iu ‘ali-sah, Ammiolite, ñini me-o-lit. 
Amasai, Anisa i. Ammitok, am'me-tök. 
Amasiah, àm-ah-si'ah, Ammocetes, ñim-mo’'se-tëz. 
Amasieh, ah-mah’se-ah. Ammody te, ñin'mo~lit, 
Amassette, am-is-set’. Ammoline, am mo-lin. 
Amasthenic, s-thén Tk. Ammonia, am-mo'ne-ah. 
Amatemb h-tém’boo, m'mon-itz. 
Amateur, am'a-tür. Ammonius, am-md'ne-ds. 
Amathus, aza thus. Ammothea, im-mo theah. 
Amati, al-mali'te. Ammunition, am-mu-nisb’- 
Amatian, wh-mat‘lahn. ün. 
Amato, aliunali to. Amnesia, äm-nelzhah. 
Amatrici, àm-ah-tre'che, Amnion, am'ue-on. 
Amaurosis, ùn-au-rv’sis. Amoeba, im-e-bah’. 
Amaury, ali-ino-re Amol, ah'mōl. 
Amausite, àm’aw-sit, Amomales, a-mom'a-lëz. » 
Amaxichi, ali-iaks-e’ke. Amomum, a- iun, 
Amaziah, àm-a-zi'ah. Amon, mon. 
Amazons, am-. Amor, amor. 

azula, Am-a-zu lah. A ret, àm'o-rët. 

Ambages, am-bi'j Amorgo, ali-mor’go. 
Ambalaga, am- Amorite, im’o-rit. 
u'le-ah. Amorosa, Ain-v-ro’zah. 
Amoroso, àni-o-ro'zo. 
Amorphisin, a-mor‘fizm. 
Amorphozoa, «w-wor-iv-zo’ab. 
Amos, a'tmos, 
Amotion, a-nd/shin,. 
Amour, ah-moor’, 


ăm-mār- 


Ambatiki, am-bat’e 
Ambato, anm-bah'to. 
Ambe, àe. 
Ambelakia, Am-be-la’‘ke-ah, 
Amberger, am'barg-ur. 
Ambergris, »n'būr-gris. 


Ambert, am bar. Amoy, ab-moi’. 
Ambigu, au ‘be-goo, A elidæ, am-pel’c-de, 
Ambilevous, aw-bil’e-vis, Ampbeline, dm pe-lin, 


Ambiorix, aui-biv-riks, 


Ampelis, am’pe-lis. 
Ambitus, aui be-tus. 


Ampelite, am'he-lit. 
Ambleteuse, òn-bla-tooz. Ampelopsis, wn-pe-lop’sis. 
Amblygon, am'ble-gon. Ampere, am-par'. 
Amblygotine, àu-blig'o-tin. Amphi, am “ie. 
Amblyrhynchus, aun-ble- Amphiarans, äm-fl'a-ränz. 
ring'küs. Amphibia, am- fib'e-ah. 
Amboise, am-bwaw“. Amphibole, an-fib’o-le. 
Amboor, am-boor’. Amphibology, i -fe-l0l/o-je. 
Amboy, am-boi’. Amphibrach, am'e-brak. 
Amboyna, am-ol'nah. Amphiearpsea, = an-fe-kar’- 
Ambozes, am-bo’ziz. pe-ah, 
Ambracius, am-bra’shiis. Amphyctyon, im-fik’te-in. 
Ambreine, am'bre-lu. Amphigene, àm'fe-jen. 
Ambri àm brim, Amphila, ani fe-lah. 
Ambriz, am-brez’. Amphimacer, aui-fim‘a-sir. 
Ambrizette, an-bre-zét’. Amphion, am'fe-un. 
Ambrocia, wo-bro shal. Amphipoda, jni-tip‘o-dah, 
Amphipolis, am-fip‘o-lis. 
Amphisbeemidse; åm- 
ne-de. 


Amphiscii, Am-fis'sc-i. 


Ambrose, Au broz. 


Ambrosius, am-brozhus. 
Ambroty pe, iuu’bro-tip. 
Ambry, am’bre. 
Ambryssus, am-bris’sis. 
Ambsace, ñniz' us. 


tür. 
Amphitoites, ñAm-fit'o-Ttz. 
Amphitrite, wnu-ic-tri'té. 
Ambulacra, «0-bu-lah’krah. Amphitryon, am-tit’ri-on. 
Ameilhon, a-mu-ion’, Amphiuma, am-le-yoo'mah. 
Amelanchier, am-c-lang’ke- Amphodelite, au-tode-lit. 
ür. Amphora, àm'to-rah. 
Amplepuix, om-p 
Amplexicaul, 
kawl. 
Ampulla, àm-pūllah. 


am-pléks’e- 


sah ët tho'ro. Amputation, am-pu-ta/shan. 


Amphyx, am'piks. 


Amentacez, ämen-ta'she-e. Amran, am’ran. 


Amentia, a1ié0'shah. Amrawutti, Am-rah-voot'te. 
Amritsir, au-rit’sir. 
Amsonia, ñin- neh. 

tel. 
Amsterdam, am’stfr-dim, 
Amstetten, au'stet-ten. 
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mëér'e-kus ves-pu'she-Ùs. 


Amtzell. imt-ztl’. 
Amulius, a-muJe-is. 
Amurath, ab-mov-raht’. 
Amusette, am-u-zér’. 
Amygdalate, a-mig’da-lit. 
Amy gdaloid, a-miz'da-loid. 
Amy lamine, a-wil’a-min, 
Amyle. am il. 
myline, am’e-lin. 
ot, ali-me-o’. 
Amy ridacez, im-ir-e-da’se-e. 
Amyrine, ir-in, 
Amyris, amr e-rls. 
Ana, a nah. 
Anabara, in-ab-bah’mh. 
Anabasidie, au-a-base-de. 
Anabasis, AD/a-sis. 
Anabrosis, an-a-bro’sis. 
Anacamptic, an-a-kamp’tik, 
Anableps, an‘a-bléeps. 
Ana Capri, ah'nah kah’pre. 
Anacardium, in-a-kar'de-üm 
Anacatharsis, An-a-ka-thar’- 
sis. 
Anacharsis, 4n-ah-kir’sis. 
Anachronisim,iu-ak’ro-nizm 
Anachuana, a4li-pali-koo-ah’- 


buh. 
Anacletus, in-ab-kle‘tiis. 
Anacoluthon, = an-a-ko-li’- 
thon, 


Anaconda, in-n-kon/cah. 
Anacreon, w-nik’re-in. 
Anadiplosis, 4n-.-le-plo‘sis. 
Anadrom, an‘a-drom. 
Anadyr, au-ah-der'. 
Anzremia, a-ne’me-ah. 
Anzesthesia, an-és-the’zhah. 
Anagallidae, an-a-zal'le-de. 
Anagly phic, an-a-glifik. 
Anagui, an‘ah-gwe, 
Anayoge, an-a-go je. 
Anagraph, in'u-gràf. 
Anagros, àn'alh-gros. 
Anahuac, àn-al 
Analeite, -mal“ 
Analects, ñn'a-le 
Analepsis, á: 
Analogy, u- 
Analysis 
Analytic 
Anam, r im. 


z. 
a-lép’sIs. 
àl'o-je. 


Anamorphosis, au-u-mor'fo- 
sis. 

Anamosa, ăn-a-mo'zah. 

Anamur, an-a-moor’. 

‘Ananassa, i 


Ananias, àn-a-ni 
Anapa, ab-nab-pah’. 
Anaphora, «-1it’o-rah. 
Anaphrodisis, an-ah-fro-de’- 
zhah. 
Anaplerotie, an-a-ple-rotTk. 
Anarchy, an‘ark-e. 
Anarrhicus, anu-ar-ri‘kiis. 
Anarthrous, an-ir'thris. 
Anas, a nàs. 
Anastasia, à 
Anastasius, à: 


nas-to-mo’sis, 
Anastrophe, a-nis’tro-fe. 
Anathema, a-nith’e-mah. 
Anatidæ, wnat'e-de. 
Anatina, a-nat'e ne. 
Anatocisin, a-nit'o-sizm. 
Anatolia, an-a-to/leah. 
Anatolico, an-ah-to-le‘ koh. 
Anatomy, a-nat’o-me. 
Anauxite, a-nanuks it. 
Anava, al-nah vah. 
„ an-ah-val-ab’- 
unh. 


Anaximander, an-aks-e- 


man‘dar, 


Anbert Kend, an’bart kind, 
Anbury, an’biir-e. 
Ancastar, dng’ kas-tir. 
Ancenis, on(g u-“. 
Anchises, ang-ki 
Ancholme, insih’om. 
Anchor, angk’or. 

A 3 un-cho've. 
Anchusine, ang’ku-sin. 
Anchylose, ang’ke-l6z. 
Ancient, an |hent. 


Ancillon, an-se’yon(g). 
Ancillary, au’sil-la-re. 
Ancipital, an-sip’e-tal. 
Ancobar, ang-ko-bar’. 
Ancon, ñu kon. 
Ancona, ån-ko'nah. 
Anconeus, an-ko-ne'us. 
Ancony, an ko-ne. 
Ancre, on(g) kr. 


ANIM 


Ancram, šng'krüm. 
Ancud, ahn'kood. 
Ancus Martius, án küsmar- 
she-üs. 
Ancyloceras, An-se-lis’e-ris. 
Ancylus. an-se lis. 
Andad, an‘dahd. 
Andalucite, av-dal-li‘zit. 
Andalusia, an-lah-lüzhah 
Andaman, iv'dah-man, 
Andante, anslan'te. 
Andantino, an-dan-te'no. 
Andelys, ona da-“. 
Andennes, on g alan. 
ti d'r-nahbk. 
n‘der-sén, 
u‘dar-sin, 
Andes, an'dez. 
Andecite, àn’'dèz-it. 
Andiron, aud i-irn, 
Andorno, un-dor'no. 
Andorra, àn-dòr'rah, 
Andouille, 6n(¢)-io0-ea’. 
Andover, an‘do-vir. 
Andracio, au-Arali'se-o. 
Andral, 6n(g)-drahl’. 
Andranatomy, iv-drah-nat’- 
Ong. 
André, an-dra’. 
Andrea, An-dra’ah. 
Andreas, an-ira‘as. 
Andreasberg, 4n‘driz-bairg. 
André-de-Cubsae, oute 
dra‘da-koob-zahk’. 
Andreossi, in-dra-0s’se, 
Andrew, an‘droo. 
Andria, andre 
Andrieux, n£ A 
Amndroclus, an'dro-klus. 
Androgyne, an-droj’e-ne, 
Androides, àu“dro-idz. 
Andromache, in-dròm’ah-ke 
Andromeda, an-drom‘e-dah. 
Andron, andren. 
Andronicus, an-dron'e-küs, 
Andyopetalous, an-dro-pet/- 
a-lüs. 
Androphagi, än-drof'ngi. 
Andropogon, àn-dróp'o-gën, 
Andros, au‘dris. 
Andro-sphinx, -sfingkz. 
Androus, av ‘dris. 
Andujar, àn-dovhahr. 
Anduze, au g loo zn. 
Anegada, ab-na-gali‘dah. 
Anelectrode, An-e-lëk'tród. 
Anemic, a-ném ik. 
Anemometer, a-uem-om'e- tur 
Anemone, a-nëm'o-ne, 
Anemoscope, a-nem'o-sköp. 
ae neephalus, a-nën-sëf'a- 
us, 
Aner, a'uur. 
Aneroid, in/’e-roid. 
Anet, ab-nw’. 
Aneurin, 4n’yoo-rin. > 
Anearism, an’yoo-rizm. 
Angelet, an‘jel-ct. 
Angelica, av-jél’e-kah. 
Angelina, an-je-le‘nah. 
Angelo, àv'ju-lo. 
Angelus, au‘je-lis. 
Angermanniand, 
mahu-lahnd’, 
Angermunde, dug'ar-moond. 
Angerona, àn-je-ro nah. 
Angers, 6n(¢)-zha’. 
Anghiara, ang-ge-ah'rah. 
Angina, àán-ji nah. 
Angiocarpous, ăn-je-o-kăr^% 
pus. 
Angiomonospermous, ip. 
je-o-mo-no-spirm’ (ts. 
Angiotomy, an-je~t’o-me. 
Angle, ang’g!. 
Anglesea, äng'gl-ss. 


Ong’ar- 


is-be’- AMaxagoras,in-iks-ag’o-rahs Anglican, àng'gle-kăn. 


Anglicé, ang kle-sa. 
Anglicism, ang'gle-sIzm. 


Amphitheatre, an.-fe-tho’a- Anaximenes,in-iks-im’e-néz Anglo, ang’glo. 


Angola, ang-golah. 
Angora. ang-go'rah. 
Angornow, àn-gor'nðv. 
Angostura, an-z6s-too’rah. 
Angoulême, 61g )-gov-lam’. 
Angoumois.on g) goon waw 
Angra, «ho‘grah. 
Anguilla, aug-gweel'yah. 
Anguineal, an-gwin’e-al. 
Anguillula, àng-gwillu-lah, 
Anguis, ang’cwis. 

Angus, ang’gis. 

Anhalt, abn’ahlt. 

Anholt. aln’oblt.. 
Anhy4drite, an-hi'drit. 
Anidwi, an-e-de'i. 

Ani, ani. 

Anil, Aull. 

Anile, An’il. 

Aniline, 4n‘i-IIn. 

Anima, iu’e-niah. 


ANIM 


An imaleulum, in-e-mil’ka- 
m. 

Animas, än'e-mäs. 

Anime, an me. 

Animé, au-e-ma“. 

Animine, an e-min. 
Animism, au‘i-mizin. 
Anion, a ne-on. 
Anisamide, an’esim-id. 
Anisaniline, an-o->4u’e-lin. 
Anise, aue. 

Anisette, av-esét’. 
Anisomeric, àn-eso-mër'k. 
Anjar, An’jabr. 

Anjengo, aw-jen’go. 

Anjon, 6u-zhoo’. 

Ankerite, ang’kir-it. 
Anklam, ahngk lau. 
Ankle, áng'kl. 

Ankobar, angko’bar, 
Ankoi, Ang koi. 
Annabergite, An-nah-birg’it. 
Annaghdown, àn'nah-down. 
Annambe, än-nàm-bov’, 


Annamook r 
a 


Annapolis, án-nap'o-lis. 


Antepenult, -pe-niilt’. 

Antequern, an-ta-ka’rah. 

Anteros, an'te-ros. 

Antes, an’teez. 

Anthelion, anthel'yun. 

Anthelmintic, an-thel-min“ 
tik. 

Anthemider, in-the-mid’e-e. 

Anthemis, au‘the-mis. 

Anthemius, av-the'me-iis. 

Antheridia, au-thur-id/yah. 

Anthesis, an-tlie’s 


Anthesteria, an-thés-te’re-ah. 


Anthiarine, au-thi/a-rin. 
Anthicidae, àn-ihis'e-de, 
Anthidium, avu-tiid’yiim. 
Anthochæra, àn-tho-ke'rah. 
Anthocyane, àn-tho-sra-ne, 
Anthodium, An-tho de-um. 
Anthology, àan-thol'o-je, 
Antholysis, an-thol’e-sis. 
Anthomania; an-tho-ma’ne- 
ah. 
Anthon, an’thin. 
an’to-ne. 


Anthop 


lite,an-thofil-lit. Apanormia, 
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Antommarchi, in-tim-mir- Apparitor, Fp-phr'e-tör. Arago, ab‘rah-go. 

ke. Appellant.àp-pel'lant. Aragon. àrsh-gòn. 
Antonelli, An-to-nél‘lo. Appendicle, ap-pénde-kl. Aragona, ar-ah-go’nah, 
Antonia, Av-to’ne-ah. Appendix, : p-pendiks. Aragonite, ia-gon-it. 
Antonin, an’to-nin. Appenzell, : p-pant-zal’. Araguay, àr'al gwa. 
Antoninus, àn-to-ni’'nùs. Apperception, àp-pùr-sèp'- Arnigmnée, ar-ra.n ya. 
Antonomasia, in-t0u-o-ma’- shuun. Araing, u-ra“e-ne. 

zhuh. Appian, iip’pe-an. Arak, ab rak. 
Antrim, än'trim. Appiani, ,p-pe-al ne. Arakhova, šh-ràk-o'vah, 
Antucco, an-took’ko. Appin, ap pin. Aral, ah ral. 
Antwerp, ant'wurp. Appiu p'pi-ūs. Arales, alh-raT:z. 
Anubis, a-nu’bis, Appleby, ap'pl-be. Aralia, ab-ra leah. 
Anus, a nüs. Appledore, ip-pl-45r’. Araliaceæ. ali-ra-li-a se-o, 
Anville, abn-vél’, Appleton, àp'pl-ti.n. Ar amen. ir-a-me‘ah. 
Anxiety, angz-i'e-te. Appliancy, àp-pli'an-se. Aramaghaneh, àr-ah-mal- 


Any, én’e. 

Anzin, abn-zahn’. 

Aonia, a-0/ne-ah. 

Aosta, ah-òs'tah. 

Apaches, ah-pah'chāz. 

Apagogieal, àp-a-xògīk-ăl. 

Apalachicola, ah-pah-lah- 
che-ko‘lah, 

Apam, ab-pahm’. 

Apamama, Ap-ah-mali mah. 


Appoggiatura, ap-pod-jah- a-nëk. 

too’rah. 8 Aramaic, jr-a-ma‘ik. 
Appomattox. àp-po-mät“töks. Aramakutan, ar-ah-ma-koo!- 
Apportionment, ap-por’- tàn. 

shun-ment. Aramayona. jir-ali-ma’yo-nah. 
Apposition, ip-po-zish‘in. Aramo, ah-rah'mo, 
Appreciation, ap-pre-she-a’- Aran, ah'run. 

shan, Arancay, ah-ringki. 
Apprentice, äp-pren“tis. Aranda de Duero, ah- ran“ 
Appropinque, ap-pro-pink’, dah da dwe'ro. 


uli-pulhl-nor'me- Appropriation, ap-pro-pre- Araneidae, a-rin‘i-le. 


Annates, An nata. Anthorism, An-tho-rizm. ah. a'shūn. Aranha, ah-ran'yah, 
Annawan, in‘na-won. Anthosiderite, au-the-sid- A pari, ah-pah're. Appui. ip-pwe’. Aranjuez, ah-rin-hwèth’, 
Anne, àn. ür-it. Apatelite, a-pat'e-lit. Appulsion, ap-ptl’shiin. Aransas, ab-rin‘sis. 
Annealing, ñn-nël'ing. Anthoxantine,in-thoks-in’- Apathy, ap’a-the. Apraxin, ah-pralks‘in. Arantac, ab-ran‘tak. 
Annecy, ahn-se’. tin. Apatite, ap'a-tit. A priori, a pri-o re. Arany, òròn. 
Ann e-la-Perade, ahn- Anthozoa, ăn-tho-zo'ah. Apelles, apèl’lcz. Apropos, ah-pro-po’, Arapahoe, ah-rip'a-hd. 

da-lah-pa-rahd/. Anthracite, au'thra-sit. Apennines, ap'en-ninz. Apsheron, ap'shur-un. Arapaima, ar-a-pi'u ah. 
— de-la-Pocati@re, -po-kah- Anthracotherium, an-thra- Apepsy, a-pep’se. Apsis, ap’sis. Arapares, ah-rah-pah’réz. 

te’ar. ko-the’re-im. Aper, a’par. Apsley, aps’le. Arapijo, ab-rab-pe’yo. 
— des-Plaines, -da-plin’. Anthranilic, ăn-thra-nilik, Apetale. a-pet“a- le. Aptenodytes, ip-tén’o-its. Araqui, ab-rah-ke’, 
—du-Machich nuah-shésh’ Anthrax, an’thraks. Apex, a’peks, Aptera., ap‘tir-ah. Ararangua, ir-al-rang’gwah, 
— du-Nord, do- ir Anthrenida, an-thren’e-de. Aphaniptera, af-a-nip’terah. Apteryx, ahtür-iks. Ararat, àr'ah-råt. 
Annelida, anmelde. Anthropolite, an-throp’)-lit. Aphanite, a'tan-it. Aptitude, apt“e-tüd. Aras, ah’rabs. 
Annellata, Au-nél-la’tah. Anthropometry, au-thro- Aphelion, a-tel’y in, Aptote. ap'tot. Aratus, a-ra'tiis. 
Anniversary, au-ue-ver’sa-re. _ pom’e-tre. Apheresis, a-fer’e-sis. Apuleius, 4)-u-le’is, Araucania, «)-raw-ka’ne-ah. 
Anno Domini,àn-no dom’e-ui Anthropomorphite, po- Aphis, atis. Apulia, ali-pu'le-ah. Araucaria, ah-raw-ka’re-ah. 

-mun'di, mor’tit. Aphlogistic, if-lo-jis’tik. A pure, ah-poor’. Arauco, ah-row'ko. 

Annona, àn-no ah. Anthropophagy, 4n-thro- Aphodide, u- fo de-de. Apurimac, ub-poo’re-mak. Arauré, ab-row’ra. 
Annonay, an-no-na’. pot’a-je. Aphony, af'o-ne. Abus, apis. Araxes, a-ruks cz. 
Annotto, an- uot'to. Anthus, An’this. Aphor + àf'o-rism. Apyretic, a-pir-tik. Arbalestina, ar-bal-és-ti/nah. 
Annsburg, auz’birg. Anti, an'ti. Aphractus, a-frak’tis. Apyrexy, Ap-e-réks’e, Arbela, ar-be'lali. 
Annularis, au-nu-la’ris. Antiarine, än- ti'a-rIn. Aphrodisia, àt-ro-diz'yah. Aqua, a kwah. Arbitration, ar-bit-ra'shun. 
Annulosa, au-nu-lo bah. Antias, au'te-us. Aphrodite, af-ro-di't. — fortis, -for'tis. Arboe. ar-bo’. 
Annunciation, àn-nün-she- Antibacchius, an-te-bak-ki’- Aphrophora, if-ro-fo’rah. — marina, -ma-re’nah. Arboga, ar-bo’gah. 

a’shiin. ùs. Aphthæ, af’the. Aquambo, sl-kwòm’bo, Arbogastes, àr-bo-gàs'tēz. 
Anoa, a-no'ah. Antibes, on-teeb”. Aphthong, af'thong. Aquapim, al kwali-pem, Arbois, ar-bwuw“. 
Anobium. a-no'be-um. Antibrachial, an-te-brik’e-4l Aphthonite, afthon-it. Aqua Regina, a’kwah regi“ Arbola-brea,ir bo-lnh-bre‘uh, 
Anode, an‘6d. Antichronism, au-tik'ro- Aphtitalite, af-tiva-lit. nah. Arboretum, 4r4.0-re’tim. 
Anodonta, an-o-l n lah. nizm. Aphyllous. a-fl’lüs. — Regis, -re'jis. Arbroath, ar’broth. 
Anodyne, an’o-din. Antichthon, au-tik’thon. Apiacesge, a-pe-a'se-e. Aquarium, «-kwa’re-am, Arbuscle, ar‘bis-sl. 
Anolis, a-no'lis. aticor, au‘te-kor. Apicius, a-pish’y us. Aquasco, ab kwas’ Arbuthnot, ar-bith’not. 
Anomaly, a-nóm’a-le. Anticosti, an-te-kos’te. Apidae, a’pe-de. Aquatics, a-kwaviks. Arbutine, ar’bu-tin. 
Anomia, a-no’me-ah, Anticous, an’te-kis. Apiine, a pe-ln. Aquatint, kwali-tint. Arbutus, ar-bu’tis. 
Anomorhomboid, in-a-mo- Antietam, àn-ti-e-tam. Apiocrinus, a-pe-o-kri'nus. Aqua Tofana, -to-tal’nab. Aren, ăr'kah. 

rom'boid. 2 Antigone, an-tig’o-ne. Apios, a'pe-08. — vitæ, -vi'te. Arcadia, ar-ka'de-ah. 
Anomoura, ñn-o-nioo rah. Antigonus, au-tigl-uds. Apis, a’pis. Aqueduct, ak’we-dikt. Arcadius, ir-ki'de-iis. 
Anona, a-no’nah. Antigraph, au'te-yrat. Apistes, a-pis’téz. Aquelaon, ah-kwa la-on, Arcanum, ar-ka‘nan. 
Anonacer, an-o-na’sc-c. Antigua, au-te’gwah. Apium, a’pe-im. Aqueous, a'k we-üs, Arcesilaus, Ar-sës-e-l tis. 
Anonymous, anon'e-müs. Antihelix, an-te-he'liks, Aplectrum, a-plék’trim. Aquetta, ah-ket'tah. Archeology, àr-ke-öl’o-je. 
Anoopshehr, alh-uvop-shar. Antilles, an-telz’. Aplustre, «-plis’ter. Aquia, ak’we-ah. Archaism, arks-izm. 
Anopiotherium, an-oplo- Amtimetabole, 4u-te-mét’a- Apocalypse, a-pok'a-lips. Aduiſoliacee, a-kwe-fo-lea’- Archangel, ark-anjél. 

the’re-im. bol. Apocinum, a-po'se-nian, 8e-e. Archdeacon, àrch-dë kn, 
Anoplura, ñn—-ploo ab, Antimony, àn'te-mo-ne. Apocopate, a-pok’o-pat. Aquila, àk“we-lah. Archegosaurus, ar-ke-go- 
Anopsy, àn’op-se. Antinomianism, au-te-no’- Apocope, a-pok’o-pe. Aquileia, ak-we-la’yah, saw TUS. 
3 àn'o-rék-se. me-an-1zm. Apocrypha, a-pok're-fah. Aquilegia, ik-we-le'je-ah, Archelans, 4r-ke-la’is. 
Anorthite, an’or-thit. Antinous, #n-tin’c-iis. Apocy naceee, a-po-sin-a’se-e. Aquilinar, ak-wil’i-ne. Archemora, ar-ke-mo’rah, 
Anosmia, a-nos cah. Antioch, An te-ok. Apodal, ap'o-dal. Aquiline, ak’we-lin. Archenholz, ar’kin-holts. 
Anoxidic, an-oks-\d’ik. Antiochus, àn-u’o-k üs. Apodosis, Ap-o-do la. Aquilon, ak’we-lon. Archetype, ar’ke-tip. 
Anquetil, 6uk-tal’. Antiope, au-ti’o-pe. Apogee, àp'o-je. Aquilotes, Ak-we-lo'tez. Archeus, ar-ke’iis. 
Anselm, An sel, Antioquia, ån-te-v'kweah. Apograph, ap'o-graf. Aquinas, n-kwi'nàs. Archibald, ar’che-bawld. 
Anser, An’sér. Antipzedobaptist, an-tip-e- Apolda, a-pol‘dah. Aquino, ah-ke’no. Archidamus, ir-ke-da'mis 
Ansering, in-sér’e-ne. do-bap'tist. Apollinarius, u-pol-le-na're- Aquiras, ah-kweris, Archidona, ar-ke-do/nah. 
Anserine, in sür-in. Antiparos, jn-tip’s-ros, us. A re, ab-kwe-ra’, Archil, ar’kil. 
Anson, an’siin. Antipater, an-tipah-ter, Apollo, a-pol’lo. Aquitaine, ak-ee-tahn’, Archilocus, ñr-kil'o-kñs, 
Ansonia, an-so'ne-ah. Antipathy, au-tip'u-t lig. Apollonius, a-pil-lo/ne-tis. Arn, ah'rah. Archimandrite, ar-ke-min’- 
Anspach, ahns-palik’, Antiperistasis, au-te-pe-ris’- Apollyon, a-pol/le-on, Arab, arab. drit. 
Answer, an’sir. la-sis. Apologue, ahbe log. Araba, ar‘ah-bah. Archipelago, ñr-ke-pël'a-ro, 
Anta, an’ta!. Antiphlogistie, iin-te-fo-jis’- Apology, a-pol’v-je. Araban, ar-ah-bahn’, Architecture,irke-tékt-yvor, 
Antacid, ant-is’id. tik. Aponeurosis, a-pon-u-rosis. Arabanate, ab-rali-ban‘at. Architrave, Ar’ke-triv. 
Antzeus, An-te'üs. Antiphony, an-tifo-ne. Apophasis, a-pot'a-sis, Arabat, àra-bàt. Archives, àr'kivz. 
Antakia, àn-tah-kc’ah. Antiphrasis, an-tit'ra-sis. Apophlegmatic, àp-o-flčg- A rabazari, a-ràb-ah-zah're. Archivolt, àr'ke-volt. 
Antalkali, ant-il’ku-li. Antipodes, an-tip'o-dez. mavik, Arabella, ar-n-bel’lah. Archon, ark6n. 
Antalon, an‘ta-lon. Antiptosis, an-tip-to'sis. Arabesque, ar'a-besk. Archytas, ar-ki'tas. 
Antanaclasis, àn-ta-na-kla- Antipyretic, au-te-pe-revik. Arabia, ah-ra‘be-ah. Arcis-sur-Aube, ñr-se-súr< 

sis. Antique, an-teck’. phy Arabgir, ar-ab-geer'. ob’. 
Antanagoge, ñn-ta-nalh-go je. Antiquity, àn-uk’we-te. Apophysis, a-pot'e-sis. Arab- Hissar, ar-ab-hees“sahr. Arcograph, ark’o-graf. 
Antaph isiac, au-tab-fro- Antirrhinum, av-tir-ri/nim. Arabine, ar'ab-In. Ares, àr-kola. 

diz'e-ak. Antisana, àu-te-sah'nali, Arabis, Ar‘a-bis. Arcon, ar-son(g)’. 
Antar, an'tahr. Antiscians, an-tish e-anz. . Arabism, ar’a-bizm. Arcos, ñr kos. 
Antaretic, ant-Ark tik. Antiseptic, in-te-sèp'tik. 7 Arabistan, àr-àb-is'tăn. Arcot, àrkot. 
Antares, an-ta’rez. Antispasmodic, au-te-späz- A posteriori, u pos-ic-re-o're. Arable, ar’a-bl. Arctia, ark’te-ah. 
Antarthritic, ant-är-thrit' ik, mod'k. Apostle, a-pos’sl. Araby, ar’a-be. Arctic, ark’tik. 
Antatrophic, ùn-ta-trofik. Antispast, iin’te-spast. Apostrophe, a-pis'tro-fe. Aracan, Ar'a-kán. Arctiidae, ark-te’i-de. 
Antavares, an-tah-vu'rez. Antistatis, an-tis’ta-sis. Apotheea, a-poth’e-kuh. Aracari, ar-a-kah’re. Arctostaphy los, irk-to-staf- 
Anteal, an’te-al. Antisthenes, an-tis’the-néz, Apothecium, a-po-the’shim. Araceae, a-ra’se-e. e-lòs. 
A ntecoenium,in-te-se‘ne-iim. Antistrophe, án-tis'tro-fe, Apotheosis, Ap-o-the'o-sis. Arachis, ar’a-kis. Arcturus, ärk-tu'rus. 
Antediluvian, an-te-di-li’- Anti-Taurus, au-te-tav'rus. Apothesis, a-poth’e-sis, Arachnidz, u-räk'ni-de. Ardagh, ar-dah’. 

ve-An. Antithesis, au-tith’e sis. Apotome, a-pot’o-me. Arachnidan, a-rak'ni-dan. Ardbear, ard-bir’. 
Antefixa, ăn-te-fiks’e. Antitragus, àn-titUra-güs, Apozem, Ap‘o-zém. Arachnoid, a-rik’noid. Ardbraccan, -brak’kin, 
Antelope, An-te-lo’pe-o., Antitropous, an-titio-pis. Appal, ap-pawl’. Arad, ab-rahd’. Ardeavan. kav'au. 
Antenna, in-ten Antium, an’she-iim. Appalachian, 4p-pab-la/che- Aradeo., ar-ah-da’o, Ardebyl, ar-da-bel’, 
Antennaria, 4n-ten-no’re-ab. Antivari, an-te-vab re. àn. Arwosty le, a're-o-stil. Ardeche, ar-dash’. 
Antenor, an-te’nér Antlia, antle-ab. Appanoose, ip-pah-noos’. Arwosystyle, a-re-o-sis’til. Ardee, ar-de’. 
Antenuptial, an-te-np’shal. Amtoeei, an-te’sho. Apparatus, ap-pa-ra'tus. Arafat, ar’a-fit. Ardeidee, ir-de’e-de. 
Antepaschal, bas Kal. Antoine, au-twawn“. Apparel, ap-par’ol. Arafuras, ab-rab-foo’ras. Ardeniz, ar-ce'ne-e. 
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Ardelan, ñr'de-lán. 
Ardfert, ard'furt. 
Ardnageehy, ard-nal-gehe. Armiger, ar’me-jar. 
Ardnaglass, ard-nal-glis’, Armilla, àr-mil'lah. 
Ardnamurchan, ard-nah- Armillary, ar-uilla-re. 
Ardoch, àr^lòk. [mùrkàn. Arminianism,  ar-min’yan- 
Ardoye, ir-doi’. Arminius, ar-min'e-us. [izm. 
Ardpatrich, ard-pat'r Ik. Armistice, àrmis-tis. 
Ardree, år-drë’. Armoire, ar-mwaw’. 
Ardres, ard’. Armorica, ar-mor'e-kah. 
Ardrossan, ar-dris’sin. Armory, àr'mv-re. 
Ardsallagh, arii-sal/luh, Armoy, år-moi’, 
Ardskeagh, ard-ska’. Armstrong, armstrong. 
Are, (Fr) aht. Army, ärme. 

Area, «'ro-ah, Arnauld, ar-no’. 

Areca, ab-re’kah. Arnauts, abr-nowts’. 
Arecife, ab-ra-se’fa. Arnay-le-Due,ar-na-la-dook’, 
Arenaceons, ar-e-na’shiis. Arndt. abrnt. 

Arenaria, r-e-na’re-ah. Arne, abro. 

Arendal, aliran-dahl. Arnee, ar-né’. 

Arenis de Mar, ab-ra’nés da Arnheim and Arnhem, ärn- 
Arenose, àr'e-noz. (malr’, Arnica, ar’ne-kah, [him’. 
Arensburg, ib'ranz-boorg. Arnicine, ar ne-sin, 
Areola, a-re'v-lah. Arnim, ar'ulm. 
Areometer, a-re-om'e-tir. Arnis, Arnis. 

ep 'a- us, Arno, àr no. 

ke'pah. Arnold, arnolt. 

ùs. Arnolti, Ar-nol fe, 
Arethusa, Ar-e-thu'zah. Arnott, ar'udt. 

Aretin, ab-ra-ten’. Arnould, ir-noo’. 

Aretino, al-ra-te’no. Arnsberg, arnuz'birg. 
Arevalo, ali-ra-valio. Arnstadt, arn’stat. 

Arezzo, ah-ròt'so. Arnswalde, aruz-vaul'da. 
Arfvedsonite.ahrf'vad-sou- it. Arnulf, ar'nuült. 

Argreus, år-ge'ūs. Arokszallas,ah-rok-salllash. 
Argal, ar gal. Arolsen, ali rol sau. 

Argali, ar’gn-li. Aroma, a-ro mah. 

Argand, ar-gon’. Aronia, a-ro ne-ah, 
Argaum, ar’gom. Arpad, ar’pahd. 
Argelander, ar-ga-lahn'dur. Arpeggio, Ar-péd’jo. 
Argemone, ar-jem’o-ne. Arpent, ar'pent. 

Argens, ar-zhon’. Arpino, àr-pe no. 


Armeria, ir-me’re-ah. 
Armet, àr'na. 


Argenson, àr-zhön-sòðn’, Arqua, ar-K wah. 
Argent, àr ent. Arquebuse, ar’kwe-bis. 
Argenta, ar-zhan’tah. Arquerite, ar kwe-rit. 


Argentan, ar-zhon-ton(gy. 


Arraignment, 4r-rin’mént. 

Arran, àr ran. 

Arranmore, ăr-răn-mōr’. 

Argenton-sur-Creuse, àr" Arras, ar-rals’, 
zhon-ton(g)-soor-kio0z’. (de. Array, ar-ra’. 

Argentum Dei, ar-jén'tim Arreboe, ar'ra-bo-a. 

Argentvive, ar-zhon'vev. Arrêt, ar-rii’. 

Argile, ar’gecl. Arrhideeus, ir-re-de’iis. 

Argo, ar’go. Arrhythmy, ar’rith-we. 

Argolis, ar’go-lis. Arrin, ar’re-ah. 

Argonaut, är'go-nawt. Arrianus, ar-re-a‘niis. 

Argos, argos. Arriaza, ar-re-ali thah. 

Argostoli, ar-gis’to-le. Arrière, ar-re-ar’. 

Argosy, ar’ go-se. Arris, ar'ris. 

Argot, ar’go. Arroba, ar-ro’bah.[dés-mon(g). 

Arguelles, ñr-zwal' yas. Arrondissement, ar-ron(g)- 

Arguin, abr’gwio. Arroquhar, ar’ro-kwar. 

Argyle and Argyll. àr-gil’. Arrow, ar’ro. 

Argyro-Castro,arghe-ro-kas’- Arroyo, ar-roi’yo. 

Aria, ab’re-ah. (tro. Arru, ar-roo’, 

Ariadne, a-re-ad'ne. Arsaces, r-sa’séz. 

Ariano, ah-re-ah’no. Arsacides, ar-sis’e-déz. 

i Arsenic, ar’se-nik. — {sid’ir-it. 

Arscniosiderite, ar-se-ne-o- 

Arsenolite, ar-séu’o-lit. 

Arsenopyrite, ar-seu-o-pe- 

Arsin@e, ar-sin'o-e. [ni'te. 

Arson, àr un. 

Arta, àrtah, 

Artabanus, Ar-ta-ba’niis, 

Artasires, àr-tah-si'rez. 

Artata, ar-tuli’tah. 

Artavasdes, ar-tah-vas’déz. 

Artaxerxes, ar-tuks-urksez. 

Artemis, ar‘te-mis. 

Artemisia, ér-te-mish’ya. 

Arteriotomy, ar-tu-re-ot'o- mo 

Artery, &r'tür-e. 

Artesian, Ar-te’zhan. 

Artevelde, ar-ta-vel‘da. 

Arthritis, ar-thri’tis. 

Arthrodia, ar-thro‘de-ah, 


kah. 


Arica, ab-re 
Arichat, ab-resbaht’. 
Aricine, ar’e-siu. 
Ariège, ab-re-azh’. 


Ariel, a’re-<l. 
Aries, #’re-éz. 
Arietta, al-re-ét’tal. 
Aril, aril. 
Arimanes, a-rim’a-néz. 
Arinos, nli-re nos. 
Arion, ron. 
Ariono, ali-re-o7o. 
Ariosto, ali-re-os to, 
Arise, a-riz’. 
h-rés’pa. 


Aristeus, à 
Aristarchus, ar-is-tar’k Gs, 
Aristate, ua-ris' tat. 


Aristides, ar-is-1i/déz. Arthrody nia, ar-thro-din'e- 
Arthur, arthur. (all. 
irio lûs, Artichoke, arte-chok. 


Aristocracy, ar-is-tek rave. Article, ar’te-kl. 
Aristogiton, ar-is-te-jiten, Articulata, ar-tIk-u-la'tah. 
-is-to-lo’ke-ah Artifice, ar‘te-fis, 

„ ar-is-toMah- Artillery, ar-tillér-e, 
{nez. Artisan, ar’te-zan. 

C, u-rith'me-tik. 
Arius, a re-üs. 
Arizona, a-. 
Arkadelphia, 


(Se-. 
Artocarpaceie, Ar-to-kKar -a 
Artocarpus, ar-to-kar pus, 
Artois, art waw. 

rk-adel’fe-ah. Artvin, ärt“vin. 

n’s is. Aru, ah-rov’. 

ark su-tit. Arum, a’riim. 

ut, ark’rit. Arundel, ar'un- del. 

Arles, anz. Arundo, a-run do. 
Arlington, ar'ling-tun. Arura, a-roo’rah. 

Arlon, ar-lou gj’. Aruspice, àr'ùs-pis. 

n, ar- lun dich. Arve, ahrv. 

Aryan, a’re-in. 

Arytenoid, a-rit’e-noid. 
Arzainas, Arzu mas. 
Arzano, ar-zali no. 
Arziguang, ar-zin-yah'no, 
AS, ås. 

Armentières, ar-wou g te-ùr Asa, a sah. 


Armadillo, Ar-ma-dil'lo. 
Armagh, ar-mah’. 
Armagnac, ar-min-yàk’, 
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Asafætida, a-sah-fët'e-dah. 
Asaph, as'áf. Assignee, jis-se-ne’. 
Asaphus, as’a-fis. Assinego, As-se-na’go, 
Asarabacca, is-a-ra-bak’kah. Assiniboine, as-sin’e-boin, 
Asarin, ñs'a-rin. Assinie, as-se-ne’. 
Asarite, as’ar-it. Assisi, As-se’se. 

Asarum, as’a-rim. Assize, ab- z“. 

Asben, aàs'bän. 
Asbestos, 4s-bés’t6s, 
Asboline, as‘bvo-lin. 
Asbury, as’bir-e. 
Ascalon, as‘ka-lon. 
Ascanius, as-ka‘ne-ts. 
Ascaris, as’ka-ris. 
Ascension, as-sén’shin. 
Asceticism, as-sét’c-sizm. 
Asch, absh, [boorg. Assyria, as-sir’e-ah, 
Aschaffenburg, ash-atfan- Astacolite, as-tak’o-lit. 
Aschersleben, ush-urz-la ban Astacus, As'ta-küs. 
Asci, is’se. Astarte, às-tar'te. 
Ascians, àsh'yánz. Astasiæa, à che- ah. 
Aseidie, àis-sìdl'e-e. Asteism, ast. ç 
Ascidiam, àssid'yūm. Asterabad, as-ter-a-bad’. 
Ascites, as-si’tez. Asterace, As-téra’se-e, 
Asclepias, as-kle'pe-às. Asteriadæ, ås-te-ri'a-de, 
Ascoli, às’ko-le. (no. Asterisk, as’tér-isk. 

— di Satriano, -de sah-tre-ah’- Asterism, as/tér-izm. 
Ascomycetes, As-ko-mis’e-téz Astern, a-stürn“. 
Ascription, às-krip'shün. Asteroid, s‘tér-oid. 
Ascyrum, as“se-rum. Asteroideg, às-ter-oid“e-o. 
Asdoud, as-dood’. Asterophy lite, 
Aselli, ab-sal‘le 
Asenath, a 
Asexual, a- 
Ashango, ash-ang 
Ashantee, asii-nn-te’. Aston, às'tün. 
Ashbourne, àsh'bürn. Astor, As’tor. 
Ashburnham., ish’‘birn-im. Astorga, As-tor’gah. 
Ashburton, 4sh’bur-ton. Astoria, As-to’re-ab. 
Ashby. ash'be. Astrabad, às-trah-bád’. 
Ashe, ash. 

Ashira, ab-shi’rah. 
Ashkenaz., ash’ke-naz. 
Ashlar, ash'lar. 
Ashley, Ash'le. 
Ashmole, åsh’mōl. 
Ashruff, ash’roof. 
Ashtabula, Asli-tu-bu'ah. 
Ashtaroth, ashta-roth. 
Ashton, ash'tun. 

Asia, a "hah. 
Asiago, ab-sc’ah-go. 
Asiarch, a‘zhe- 
Asilidae, a-sil- 
Asilius, a-sil’yiis. 
Asinelli, ah-se-nél/le 
Asinine, às'e-nin, 
Asitia, a-sish’yah. 
Asius, a’se-iis. 
Askew, as kü. 


Assignat, As‘in-yah. 


Assouan, às-soo wan. 
Assuagemen 
Assuetude, as’swe-tiid. 
Assumpsit, äs-sūin’sit. 
Assumption, js-siim’shin, 
Assurance, às-shoor'ans. 
Assus, As’siis. 

Assy nt, as’sint. 


th. Asthma, às'malı. 
Asti, às'te. 


Astigmatism, 


Astracan, as-trah-kaln’. 
Astren, às-trc'ah, 
Astragal, ra-gal. 
Astragalus, as-tra-galis, 
Astrak han, as-tral-kaln’. 
Astralite, às tral-it. 
Astriction, as-trik’shiin. 
Astringency, às-trin'jèn-s 
Astrognosy, às-trog'no-se, 
Astroides. As-tro’e-déz. 
Astroite, As’tro-it. 
Astrolabe, as’tro-lib. 
Astrology, As- trolle 
Astrometer, is trom 
Astroscope, às'tro-skop. 
Astur, às-tvor’. 
Asturias, As-too re-ñs. 
Astyages, às-ti'ah-jēz. 
Asylum, a-silüm. 
Askoe, àsk'o-a. Asymptote, ås'im-tõt. 
Aslan, às'làn. Asyndeton, a-sin‘de-ton. 
Asmannshausen, is-minz- Atabal, at‘uh-bal. 

how'z u. Atabapo, at-ah-bah’po. 
Asmodeus, As-mo‘de-is. Atacama, àt-ah-kah'mah. 
Asnières, as-ne-ar/. Atacamite, ah-tak’ah-mit. 
Asodes, a-so'dez. 
Asola, ali-so‘lah. Atalanta, at-a-lin’tah. 
Asomatous, a-sóm'a-tis [mòs. Atalaya, at-ah-la yah. 
Aspalasomos, às-palb-lwso- Ataraipu, At-ab-ri-poo’. 
Aspalathus, as-pala-this, Atascosa, At-is-ko’sah. 
Asparagine, is-par'n-ji Atani, ah-too we. 
Asparagus, às-par'a-gùs. Ataxia, «-tuks’e-ah. 
Aspartates, 4s-pir’tatez. Atbara, àt-bàrah. 
Aspasia, as-pa’zhah. Atchafalaya, 
Aspe, ás'pa. Atehar, àch'ahr. 
Aspen, is’ Atche, ach’e. 


en. 


Aspergil „ is-perjillas. Atehison, ach'e-sun. 
Asperity, jis-pér’e-te. Atco, at“ko. 
Aspern, as’parn. Ate, a’te. 


Aspersion, as-pir’shiin. 
Aspetti, As-pct'te. 
Asphalt, as’falt. 
Asphodel, às'fo-dòl, 
Auphy zia, as-fiks’e-ah. 
Aspidium, as-pid’e-im. 
Aspidura, às-pe-du’rah. 
Aspinwall, as pin-wawl. 
Aspirant, as’pe-rant. Ateuchus, a-tü küs. 
Asplenium, as-ple ne-üm. Atfieh, àt-iv’. 
Asportation, as-por-ta'sliin. Ath, aht. 


Atelene, at’e-lén, 
Ateles, at'e-lez. 
Atelier, at-le-a’. 
Atelo, a-te’lo. 

A tempo, ah tim’po, 
— giusto, to. 
Ateshga, a-tesh’gah, 
Atessa, ali-tas’sah. 


Aspropotamo, 4s-pro-pot‘sh- Atha, ath’ah. 

Asquint, J mo. Athabaska, ñth-a-bis'kah, 
Assacon, às'su-kòn. Athaliah, ath-wh-li‘ah. 
Assafadi, al-tah’de. Athamantine,ath-a-man’tin. 


Assagai, as’sa-pa. Athanasian, ath-ab-ni’zhah, 
Assai, asu“. 
Assainissement, is-siu-cs’- Athanor, ath’a-uor. 
Assam, As’sain. Athar, at‘talir. 
As-Samaani, js-sah-mah’ne. Atheisim, a’the-izm. 
Assamar, ås-sah-mar’. Athel, ath’!. 

Assas, ñs-sàs’, Athelney, àrh'l-ne. 
Assassins, As-sñA8 sinz. Athelstan, Ath'l-stin. 
Assaye i’, Athenzeum, ath-¢-ne/im. 
Assche, `. 
Asseerghur, As'seer-goor, 
Assenede, ås-sèn’'a-da. 


Athenais, ath-e-na‘is. 


Athenry, ath-en-re’. 
Athens, ath’enz. 
Atherina, a-thur-i'nah. 


sür'shün. 
Assessor, ñás-ses'sor. 
Assets, as’sctz. 

Ash’tr, 
as-sid’e-iing. 
-se-all TO. 


Atherstone, ath'ur-ton. 
Atherton, àth'ür-tün. 
Athis, a’this. 

Athlete, at ‘lét. 


Atahualpa, ab-tah-hwaw!l/pah 


(yah. 
Ach-ah-fah-la’- 


(mon(g). Athanasius, ath-ah-na‘zhis. 


AUDI 


Athleticism, ñth-lët'e-sTzm. 
Athlone, ath-lon’. 

Athol, ali'thol. 

Athos, àtlh os. 

Athwart, a-thwort’. 

Athy, ath’. 

Athy nia, a-thin'yuh. 


Association, ñs-so-she-a'shün. Atia, wshe-al. 


Atibaia, At-e-ba’yah. 


„ is-swaj/mént. Atina, ab-te’nah. 


Atitlan, ab-te-tlahn’. 
Atkinson, át kin-sün. 
Atlanta, àt-làn’tah. 
Atlantes, åt-làn'tèz. 
Atlantic, at-lan tik. 
Atlantides, at-lan‘ti-déz. 
Atlas, at'lus. 

Atlixco, at-leks’ko. 
Atimidoscope, àt-mld'o-skop. 
Atmosphere, at’mo-sfér, 
Atoka, ab-to’kah. 

Atoll, ah-tōl’. 

Atolmia, a-tol'me-ah. 
Atolph, aroif. 

Atom, àt'om. [iks. 
Atomechanices, it-o-me-kan’- 
Atomism, at’om-izm. 
Atondo y Antillon. ab-tin’- 
Atone, a-ton’. [do e an-tél’yon. 
Atony, at’o-ne. 


As-tér-0f- Atooi, ab-too-we’, 
Asthenia, às-the'ne-ah. [fil-it. Atossa, a-t0e’sah. 


Atougquia, a-téu’ke-ah. 


[tizm. Atrageme, at’ra-jen. 
As-tIg muh- Atramentum, st-ra-mén/tim 


Atrani, ah-trah'ne. 
Atrato, ali-trahto. 
Atreus, a'tre- us. 
Atri, ah'tre. 
Atride, at're-de. 


Astracamite, as trah-kah- mit Atripalda, at-re-pal'dah. 


Atriplex, a-trip' leksa. 
Atrium, a“tre-um. 
Atrocity, a-tros’i-te. 
Atropa, t/ro-pab. 
Atrophy, at’ro-fe. 
Atropine, àtro-pln, 
Atropos, a'tro-pos. 
Atrypa, at're-puh. 

Atta, at’tah. 

Attacea, at-tik’kah. 
Attaintare, at-tint’yoor. 
Attakapas, at-tak‘uh-pas, 
Attakembo., At-tab-kém’bo. 
Attala, at’ta-lah. 
Attalea, at-ta-le/ah. 
Attalus, at’ta-lis. 
Attam., at-tam’. 
Attelabidar, it-te-lab’ede. 
Attempt, at-temt’. 
Attentates. at-ten'täts. 
Attention, at-ten hun. 
Atterbury, t'tër-bür-e. 
Attermoiement, at-tér-moi’- 


Attersee, at-tur-se’, le-ment. 
Attica, àt'te-kuh. 

Atticism, Atte-sizm. 
Atticus, at'w-kiis. 

Attila, at’te-lah. [z'n. 


Attinghausen, it-téng-how’- 
Attitude, at'te-tid. 
Attleborough, at’'tl-bir-ro. 
Attock, àt'tòk, 

Attoor, àt-tvor’. 

Attorney, at-tir’ne, 
Attraction, at-trik’shin 
Attri, at-tre’. 

Attrition. At-trish’an. 
Attwood, at'wud. 

Atures, ab-too'raz. 

Atypie, a-tip’ik. 

Au, ow. 

Aubagne, o-bin’. 
Aubaine, o-biu’. 

Auban, o’ban. 

Aube, ob. 

Aubenas, öb-na“. 
Aubepine, o-ba-pahn’. 
Auber, o-bir’. 

Auberge, o-birj’. [ba’ya 
Aubert du Bayet, ö. bur doo 
Aubervilliers, o-biar-ve'yar. 
Au besoin, o baswah’. 
Aubeterre, òl 
Aubiere, o- 
Aubigné, bin- 
Aubigny, bi 
Aubin, o-ban“. 

— du Cormier, -doo kor-me- a“ 
Aubonne, o-lbou”. 

Aubrey, aw’bre. 
Aubrietia, aw-bre'shah. 
Aubriot, o-bre's. 

Aubry, obre. 


Athenagoras, ath-e-nig’o-ras Auburn, aw bürn. 


Aubusson, boo-ton(g)'. 


Athenodorus,:-thén--do/rtis Auch, ösh. 


Auchmuty, al 'moo-te. 
Auckland., awh land. 
Auction, awk’shin, 


Athermanous,a-thir’ma-nhs Aucuba, aw’ku-bal. 
Atheropogon «-thitr-op’o-gon Audacity, aw-dis'i-te. 


Audzeus, aw-de’is. 
Aude, dd. 
Audenarde, o-din~ird’, 
Audians, *w-dvanz. 


AUDI 


Audience, aw'le-ëns. Auletta, avw-lët'tah, 
Audita querela, aw'de-tah Aulie, awllik. 

kwe-re’lah. Aulich, ow'lik. 
Audition, aw-dish’an. Aulis, aw'lis. 
Audius, aw ‘ie-is. Aullagas, owl-yah’gis. 
Audley, awd'le. Aulne, on. 
Audouin, o-J00-in’. Aulostoma, aw-l6s’to-mah. 
Audrain, o-drin’. 
Audubon, v'dvo-bòn(g). [gar. Au e, o-mahl’, 
Auenbragyer, ou in-broog- Aumeé, o-ma’. 
Auerbach, ow'ar-bak. Aumont, o-méu(g)’. 
Auerstadt, òw'er-stalit. Aunis, o-ne’. 
Au fait, o fa’. Aunoy, o-nwaw’. 
Auge, ona“. Aunt, ant. 
Angeas, nw-je ás. Aurarin, aw-ra're-ah. 
Augelite, aw je-lit. Auray, 0-rai’. 
Auger, aw’ger. Aurelius, aw-re'e-n8. 
Augereau, 6zh-ro. Aureola, aw-re’o-lab. 
Auget, o-zha’. Aureus, aw're-ü8. 
Auggun, awg-goon’. Aurich, 6w’rik. 
Aughrim, aw-griw’. Auricle, aw’re-kl. 
Aught, awt. Auricula, aw-rik'u-lah. 
Aughun, aw’goon. Auriferous, aw-rifér-is, 
Augier, o-zhe-w. Auriga, aw-ri'gah, 
Augila, aw-jilah. Aurigny, o-ren-ye’. 
Augite, aw jit. Aurillac, o-re-yak'. 
Auglaize, aw-glaz’. Auriol, o're-òl. 
Au Gres, o gra’. Auriphrygiate, 
Augsburg, òwgzboorg. e-īt. 
Augur, aw’giir. Auriscope, aw’re-skop. 
Augusta, aw-,is’tah. 
Augustenborg, ow-goos'tan- Aurochs, aw roks. 
Augustine, au-giis’tin. Aurora, aw-ro’rah. 
Augustowo, ow-goos-to'vo, Aurungzebe, o-ring-zib’. 
res eas aw-gils ‘tis. Au Sable, o sah‘bl. 
Auk, awk. Ausonius, aw-so ne-ü8. 
Aula Regia, aw'lah re‘je-ah. Auspice, aws pis. 
Aularian, aw-li're-an. Aussa, ows sah. 
Auldearn, awld'urn. Austerlitz, ows’tir-lits. 


Baagoe, bo'go-a. Bahamas, bah-a'miz. 
Baal, ba'al. Bahar, ba-hahr’. 
Baasha, ba'a-shab. 
Baba, bah’bah. 
Babahoyo, ba’bah-o’yo. 
Babbage, bab’baj. 
Babeuf, bah-bar. 
Babiana, bab-e-a nah. 
Babillement, 
Babine, bah-bén’. 
Babism, bahbizm. 
Baboon, bab-von’. Bailly, bah-ye’. 
Babuyanes, bih-boo-yah’néz. Bain-Marie, bin-mab-re’. 
Babylonia, bab-e-lo’ne-ah. Bairam, bi'ram. 
Babyroussa, bib-e-roos'sah. Baird, bard. 

Bacalhao, bak-il-ab’e-o. [re-at. Baireath, bi’roit. 
Baccalaureate, bak-ka-law’- Baitool, bi-tool’. 
Baccarat, bik-kah-rah’. Baja, boh’yoh. 
Bacchanal, bik’ka-ndl. Bajada, bul-ah‘dah. 
Bacchantes, bak-kan‘téz. Bajazet, bali-yah-zed’. 
Bacchiglione, bak-kél-yo/na. Bajocco, ba-yok'ko. 
Bacchius, bak ke-is. Bajour, bah-zhoor’. 
Bacchides, bak-ki'dez. Bakhuysen, bak-hoi“zän. 
Bacchus, bak kus. Bakony, bah-ko ne. 
Bacciferous, bak-sifar-is. Bakou, bah-koo’.: 


Bahia, bal ah. 
Bahrein, bab-ran’. 
Bulle, bi'e. 
Baikal, bi'kahl. 
Bailey, ba'le. 
bah-be-ye- Bailleul, bali-yoo’. 
mon(g)’. Baillie, ba‘le. 
Baillon, bah-yon(g)’. 


Aulus Gellius.uw lis jci‘le-bs Autobiography,; 


Bahawulpoor, bhaw!-poor’. 


Austin, aws’tin. 
Australasia, aws-tril-a’zbah. 
Australia, aws-tra’le-ah, 
Austria, aws’tre-ah. 
Antang „ aw-taw gah, 
Auteuil, o-twél’. te. 
Authenticity, aw-thén-tis’e- 
aw-to-bi- 


Og’ra-fe, 
Autochthon, aw-tok’thon. 
Autocracy, aw-tok’ra-se. 
Auto da Fé, aw-to dab fa. 
Autograph, aw’to-craf. 
Autolyeus, aw-tol'e-k Us. 
Automaton, aw-tòm’'a-tnn, 
Autophoby, aw-tòfo-be, 
Autopsy, aw'tòp-se,  [ah-ke. 
Autrefois-acq uit,o'tr-fwaw- 
Autumn, aw’tim. 
Autun, o-toon’. 
Auvergne, o-virn’. 
Aux-Cayes, o-ka’. 
Auxerre, o- ür“. 
Auxiliary, awg-zil’ya-re. 
Auxonne, ok-son’. 
Ava, ah“vah. 
Avalanche, jv‘a-linsh. 


aw-re-frij’- Avalos, ah'vah-los. 


Avant, ab-vin/g)’. 
Avares, u-vu'réz. 


[boorg. Aurocephalous, aw-ro-scf'a- A varice, åv'àr-is. 
p 
(las. Avarie, äv'ah-re. 


Avatar, ay-a-tahr’. 
Avateha, ah-vàt'chah, 
Aveiro, ab-vi'ro. 
Avellino, ah-véel-ye/no. 
Ave Maria, “le ma-ri'ah. 
Avena, a-ve’nah. 
Avenches, ab-vinsh’. 


D. 


Ballium, bal'le-um. 
Ballota, bal-lo’tah, 
Ballotade, bal-lo-tad’. 
Ballou, bil-loo’. 

Balm, bawin. 

Balme, ballm. 

Balmoral, bil-mo’rAl. 
Balneum, bal'ne-um. 
Balsa, bal’sah. 

Balsam, bawl'sam. 
Balsamodendron, bawl- 
Baita, bal’tah. [sam-o-dčn’dron. 
Baltic, bawl'tik. 
Baltimore, bawl'te-mor. 
Baltschik, balilt-shek“. 
Balue, bah-loo’. 

Balustrad 
Balzac, ba A 
Balzarine, balzah-ren. 
Bambalio, bam-ba'le-v. 
Bambarra, bam-bar'ruh. 
Bambino, bam-be no. 
Bamboccio, ban-bot'cio. 
Bamboo, bam-boo’. 
Bambouk, bam-book’. 


al“ us-träd. 


Baccio della Porta, bà cho Bak tehiserai, bäk-she-sa-ra“. Bambusa, bam-bu'sah. 


del'la portah. 
Bacciochi, bat-cho’ke. 
Bach, bahk. 
Bacharach, babk’ah-rik. 
Bachaumont, 


Bala, bal/ah. 

Balanin, ba'lim. 
Balachna, ba-lik’nah. 
Balrenidze, ba-léen‘e-de. 
buh-sho- Balaghaut, bal-al-got’. 
Bache, bich. {mon(g)’. Balaguer, bab-lah-gar’. 
Bachelor, bach’e-lir. Balak, ba'luk. 
Backergunge,b:k-ir-goon je Balak lava, bal-a-klah’vah. 
Backshish, bik’shésh. Balaninus, b:!-a-ui/nis. 
EBacolor, bak-o-lor’. Balanites, ba'lan-itz. 
Bacon, ba'kun. 
Bacs-Badrogher, bach-bo- Balanus, | 
Bactriana, bik-tre-a’nab. 
Bacule, bak’yvol. 


Balas, bal’as. 

Balassa, bo!-Osh’sho. 
Badagry, bih-lag’re. Balaton, bab-lo-t6n. 
Badajos, bad-ali-hos’. Balaustine, ba-lawz'tIn. 
Badakshan, bab-dawk-shihn’ Balhbee, balil’bék. 
Badalocchio bah-dal-lok’ke-o Balbi, bal’be. 
Badalona, bad-al-lonah. Balbinus, bal-bi’niis. 
Badaumy, bad-o-meo’. Balboa, bal bo-uh. 
Baden, bah'd'u. Balbriggan, bal-brig’gan. 
Badger, baj ur. Balbuties, bal-bü tez. 
Badiaga, bad-e-ah’gah. Balcony, bal/ko-ne. 
Badigeon, ba-dij‘in. Bald, bawld. 
Badinage, bad in-ubzh. Baldachin, bal'da-kin. 
Badolato, bid-o-lah’to. Baldric, baw! irik. 
Bæhr, bahr. Baldwin, bawld’win. 
Baena, bab-a’nah. Balearic, bal-a-ar'ik. 
Baependi, bul-a-pin‘de. Baleen, ba-len'. 

Baer, bàr. Balfe, balf. 

Baeza, bab-n’'thah. Balfour, bal’foor. 
Baltin, baf fin. Balfroosh, bal-froosh’. 
Bagatelle, bag-a-tel“. Bali, bah le. 
Bagande, ba-gan‘de. Baliol, ba'le-01. 
Bagdad, bag dad. Balistide. ba-lIs'te-de. 
Baggala, bag gah-lah. Balize, bah-lëz'. 
Baggesen, balhg'ga-sèn, Balk, bawk. 

Bagnara, bån-yah'ral. Balkan, bahl-kän'. 
Bagnères, ban-yar’. Balkh, bahlk. 
Bagnio, ban yo. [shinz. Ball, bawl. 
Bagnolensians, ban-yo-lén’- Ballast, bal/list. 
Bagnoli, bà: ` Ballatoon, bil-lah-toon’. 
Ballenstadt, bal'län-stet. 
Ballerina, bal-la-re’nah. 
Ballet, bal-la’. 
Ballina, bal-c-nah’. 
Ballista, bal-lis‘tab. 


Bagration. tali-grah-te-òn’. 
Baguette, ba-git’. 
Bagulecot, big-vol-kòt’. 
Bagur, ba-gvor’. 


mpoora, bìm-poor'ah, 
Banagher, banah-ur. 
Banana, bah-nih’nah. 
Banat, bah-nat’. 
Banbury, ban’bir-. 
Banca, bang’kuh. 
Banda, ban‘dah. 
Bandana, ban-lan nah. 
Bandeau, lan do. 


[dro-gār. Balanophoracew, ba-lin-o- Bandello, bau-del“lo. 
Ala-nüs. [fo-ra’se-e. Bande 


ire, band-nwaw’, 
Bandera, bau-du ruh. 
Banderole, lan le-rol. 
Bandinelli, bìn-de-nèlle. 
Bandore, bàn-dōr. 
Banewort, bin'wūrt. 
Bangalore, bang-u-lor'. 
Banghy, bang’ge. 
Bangle, bank gl. 
Bangkok, ban-kck’, 
Bangor, bang'gur. 
Bangue, bàng. 
Banian, ban’yaén. 
Banias, ba’ne-as. 
„ ba "nim. [sin’. 
ermassin, bin-y aa ji 
Bankrupt, baugk’ript. 
Banlieue, ban-le-co’. 
Bannerol, ban ntür-01. 
Banns, banz. 
Banquet, bangk wet. 
Banquette, bahn-ket'. 
Banquo, bank wo. 
Bantam, bän'tam. 
Bantry, bun'tre. 
Banya, ban’yab. 
Baobab, ba’o-bib. 
Baphia, baf'e- ah. 
Baphometus, bäf'o-me-t üs. 
Baptisia, bip-tiz-yah. 
Baptism, bip’tizm. 
Barabbas, ba-rab’bis, 
Baraguay d' Hilliers, bàh- 
rah-gā de-ye-a’. 
Baraitche, bah-rich’, 
Barak, ba'ruk. 
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Avenor, iiv’e-nir. 
Aventaille, av én-til. 

Av ime, al’vén-tin, 
Avenue, e nū. 
Avenzoar, i v-ñnu-zo ñr. 
Average, ñv '(r-aj. 
Averno, a-vair”no. 
Averrhoes, ah-vëér'ro-ër. 
Averruncator, jv-ér-ring- 
Aversa, ab-vér’sah, [ku-tòr. 
Aversion, a-vür'shün. 
Avery, a'vür-e. 

Avesnes, nh-vān’, 
Avestad, ah-vċs-tahd’, 
Aveyron, ah-va-ronigy. 
Avezzano, ah-vet-salir no. 


Aviary, wy a 

Avicenna, àv-e-sčn’nah. 

Avicularia, a-vik-u-la're-ah. 

Avigliano. alh-včl-yahno. 

Avigmom,al-ven-you(k). 

Avila, al-ve' lah. 

Avis, n'vis or ah'viís. 

Avitus, a-vi'tüs. 

Aviz, ab-véz’. 

Avlona, av-lo’nah, 

Avoca, a-vo'kah. 

Avocat, åv-o-kah’. 

Avoirdupois, åv-ŭr-doo-poiz’. 
Fr. av-wawr-doo-pwaw/. 

Avon, a'vòn. 

Avoset, àv-o-sčt’. 

Avoyelles, àv-oi-ĉlz’. 

Avranches, av-rénsh’. 

Avulsion, a-vil'shün. 

Awesome, aw’sim. 

Awry, ari’. 

Axelson, ak’sil-sin. 


Baralipton, bir-a-lip’tin. 
Barante, bah-rònt’. 
Barataria, bar-a-ta’re-ah. 
Barbacena, bir-bal-siwtah. 
Barbacoas, bir-buli-ku’as. 
Barbadoes, bar-bu'doz. 
Barbara, bar'bah-rah. 
Barbaro, bar all- ro. 
Barbarossa, bar-Uah-rôs'sah. 
Barbaroux, bar-lal-roo’. 
Barbary, bar’bir-e. 
Barbastio, bir-bist’yo. 
Barbauld, bar-bo’. 
Barbazan, bar-bah-zon’. 
Barbecue, bar'be-kü. 
Barbe-Marbois, barb-mahr- 
bwaw’. 
Barbès., bir-baz’. 
Barbesieux, bär-ba-ze- oo“ 
Barbette, bar-bet“. 
Barbier, bar-be-n’. 
Barbosa, bar-bo’sah. 
Barbotine, lar. o-tën. 
Barbour, bar’}wor. 
Barbuda, bar-boo'dah. 
Barbule, bar’bil. 
Barcarolle, bar kah- öl“. 
Barcelona, lar-sa-lo nah. 
Barclay, bar’kla. 
Bardesanists, bir-dés’a-nists 
Bardiglione, bar-del- yo'ne. 
Bardolph, bar'dolt. 
Bardsey, bardze. 
Bardges, bali-razh”. 
Baregine, bàr'e-jin. 
Bareilly, bar-a'le. 
Barentz, bah! rents. 
Barfleur, bar-flur’. 
Barga, bar’guh. 
Barge, barj. 
Bari, bah’re. 
Barile, bar-<l’. 
Barilla, ba. ril“lah. 
Baring, ba "ring. 
Baritone, bår'e-tōn. 
Barium, ba're-um. 
Barkal, bahr Kahl. 
Barkok, bar’kok. 
Bar-le-Duc, bir-la-dook’. 
Barletta, bir-lét’'tah. 
Barley, bar'le. 
Barlow, bar’lo. 
Barmacide, bär'mah-sid. 
Barmouth, bar'müth. 
Barnabas, bir'na-bås, 
Barnacle, bar’ 1. 
Barnard, bar’nard. 
Barnaul, bar-nol’. 
Barnave, bir-nahv’. 
Barnegat, bir-ne-gat’. 
Barnes, barnz. 
Barneveldt, bir’na-vélt. 
Barnsley, barnz‘le. 
Barnstable, bairn’sta-bl. 
Baroach, bab-rich’. 
Baroccio, bah-rot’cho. 
Baroche, bah-rosh’. 
Ba roco, ba-ro’ko. 
Baroda, bah-ro‘dah. 
Barograph, bar'o-gräf. 
Baromachometer, 
ma-kom/e-tir, 
Barometer, ba- rom'e- tur. 


bar-o- 


BASS 


Axholme, ikem. 
Axiom, šks'e-üm. 
Axle, aks“. 
Axum, ak-soom’. 
Aye-Aye. ai'ai. 
Ayacucho, i-uh-koo'cho. 
Ayamonte, Fah-mon'ta. 
Ayant Cause, i-yonig) boxa’, 
Ayesha, fa-shah. 
Aylmer, àl mir. 
Ay my, imin’. 
Ayolas, ah-yo'lis. 
Ay ot la, i-uluh. 
Ayr, uir. 
Ay rao, i-rn'yo. 
Ayscue, às'kū. 
Aythya, ath’yxh. 
Ay toun, «’‘tvon. 
Ayuntamiento, ab-yoon-tah- 
me-un'to. 
Azalea, a-za'le-ah. 
Azara, ab-thah’rah. 
Azcoitia, ath-koi'she-ah. 
lyo. 
-ur-be-jahn’. 
a-va'do, 
Azimuth, az’i-mith. 
Azof, àz'òv. 
Azoic, a-zo Yk. [me-ah. 
Azoodynamia, a-z00-de-na’- 
Azores, az-örz“. 
Azote, a-z0t’. 
Azotea, ah-zo-te’ah. 
Azpey tia, àz-pa'she-ah. 
Azrael, av’ril. 
Aztecs, az'tcks. 
Azure, azhoor. 
Azygos, àz e-g (ig. 
MO, At-suh’no. 


Barometrograph, băr-o- 
met'ro-graf 

Baronet, Lăr'òn-et. 

Baronius, bah-ro“ne- tis. 

Baros ma. bali-ros muh. 

Barouche, ba-roosh’. 

Barouchet, ba-rov-shét’. 

Barozzi, bah-rot'se. 

Barque, bahrk’. 

Barquesimeto, 

Barra, bår'rah. 

Barracan, bàrra-kăn. 

Barracoon, bšár-ra-koon”. 

Barraconta, bar-ra-koo’tah, 

Barrandite, bar’ran-dit. 

Barras, bah-rah’. 

Barratry, bar'ra-tre. 

Barré, bär: ra“. 

Barreau, bar-ro’. 

Barri, bar’re. 

Barricade, bir-re-kid’. 

Barrie, bar're. 

Barrington, bär'ring-tun. 

Barrot, bah-ro’. 

Barrow, barro. 

Barry, bar’re. 

Barsabas, bir’sa-bis. 

Barsac, bar’sak. 

Bart, bahr. 

Bartenstein, bir-tin-stin’. 

Bartfa, bart’fo. 

Barthélemy, bar-til-me’. 

Bartholomew, bar-thol’o-ma 

Bartin, bar’tén. 

Bartizan, bär'te-zün. 

Bartlett, bart'let. 

Bartolini, bar-to-le'ne. 

Bartram, bir'tram. 

Baruch, ba'rūk. 

Barvalde, bar’yal-da. 

Bary ta, ba- ri tah. llt. 

Barytocalcite, ba-ri-to-Kal“ 

Barytone, bar’e-tin, 

Barytum, ba-ri’tiim. 

Basaiti, bah-sah’e-te. 

Basalt, ba-sawlt’. 

Basanite, ba’san-it. 

Bas-bleu, baw-bloo’. 

Bas-chevalier, -slëv-ah-le-g”. 

Bascinet, bas’se-nét. 

Bascule, bas kül. 

Basella, ba-sèllah. 

Bashee, bah-she’. [zooks. 

Bashi Bazouks, bàshe bah“ 

Bashkirs, bash“kerz. 

Basil, baz'll. 

Basilians, ba-zil/yanz. 

Basilica, ba-zil’e-kah. 

Basilicon, ba-zil'e-kon. 

Basilisk, biz’i-lisk. 

Basilius, ba-sil’e-us. 

Basin, ba’sn. 

Basingstoke, ba’sing-stik. 

Basioecestrum, ba-zho-sèg'- 

Basisolute, ba-sis’o-lit. (tram. 

Baskaohegan, bis-kah-e’gan. 

Basle. bahi. 

Basnage de Beauval, bah- 
nazh’ da bo-vahl’. 

Basque, bask. 

Basquina, bis-ke'nak. 

Bass, bas or bis. 

Bassano, bas-sab'no, 


[ma/to. 
bar-ka-se- 


BASS 


Bassein, bis-sin’. 

Basseterre, bis-tir’. 

Bassetto, bah-set'to. 

Bassi, bas’se. 

Bassinet, bas“e- net. 

Bassompierre. 

Bassoon, bis-scoon’. 

Bassora, bis’sv-rah. 

Basso-relie vo, b1s's0-re-le’vo 

Bassorin, lás so-rin. 

Basta, bšs'tah. 

Bastarne, bas-tar'ne. 

Baste, bast. 

Bastia, bà=-te'ah. 

Bastiat, bas-te- h”. 

Bastide, bas te d. 

Bastille, ba 

Bastion, bast'y un. 

Basy le, ba- ll. 

Batatas, bal-tah't Ad. 

Batangas, bal-talin’gas. 

Batavia, bal-ta’ve-ah. 

Batavii, ba-ta’ve-i. 

Batch, bach. 

Bateau, bah-to’. 

Bathori, bah'to-re. 

Bathos, ba'thòs. 

Bathseba, batii-se’bah. 

Bathurst, bath'urst. 

Banthy llus, ba-thi! lis. 

Bathymetry, ba-thim/’e-tre. 

Batindah, bah-teen‘dah. 

Batinsekom, bah'tius-kof. 

Baton, bah-ton(g)’. 

Batoum, bah-toom“. 

Batrachia, ba-tra’ke-ah. 

Batrachomyomachy, bat- 
ra-ko-me-Om/a-ke. 

Batshian, bat-sbe-in’. 

Batta, bit’tah. 

Battalia, bat-tal’yah. 

Battalion, bit-tal yan. 

Battaszek, bit-tas-stk’. 

Batten, bat'tn. 

Battersea, bit’ttir-se. 

Battery, bat’ter-. 

Batthyany, bovyahn-ye. 

Battue, buat'twe. 

Batture, bat-tiir’. 

Battuta, bat-tu tah. 

Batu Khan, Lali-too kahn’. 

Batz, bahtz. 

Baubee, baw-be’. 

Bauble, baw’hl. 

Baucis, baw’sis. 

Baudet, bo-da’. 

Baudisserite, bau-dis“sur-It. 

Bauer, bow'ùr. 

Bauge, bozh. 

Baugé, bo-zha’. 

Bauhinia, bow-hin yah. 

Bauleah, baw ‘le-ah. 

Baulite, baw ‘lit. 

Baumgarten, bowm-gar’tan. 

Baur, bow’ir. 

Bautain, bo-tahn’. 

Bautru, bo-tre.’. 

Bautzen, bowt’siin. 

Bauxite, bawks’it. 

Bavaria, bal-va're-ah. 

Bavaroy, b:v-ali- re’, 

Baveaux, hal- vo“ 

Bu vin, bav'in. 

Bavius, ba“ve- üs. 

Baxter, baks’tir. 

Bayadere, buyn 

Bayard, bah-yar 

Bayazid, b: whey ed“. 


bah-sGn- 
(pe-ar’. 


Bay ldonite, ‘bal’dan-It. 
Bayle, bal. 

Baylen, Li-lin’. 
Bayley, bale. 
Bayonet, ba'o-nét. 
Bayonne, bah-yon’, 
Bayou, bi’vo. 
Bayreuth, vi'roit. 
Bays, baz. 
Baza, bah’'zah. 
Bazaar, ba-zahr. 
Bazaine, bal 
Bazalgette, baz al-gët. 
Bazas, bah-zah’. 

Bazoche, bah-z5sh”. 
Bdellium, del yani. 
Bdellometer, del-lóom'e-tür. 
Beach, béch. 
Beacon, Le'kn. 
Bead, bed. 
Beadle, be'dl. 
Beagle, be zl. 
Beak, bak. 
Beale, bel. 
Beam, bem. 
Bean, ben. 
Bear, bar. 
Beard, berd. 
Bearer, bär'hr. 
Bearn, ba-abr’. 
Beasley, bez lo. 
Bentillenti be-At-e-ti-ka’- 
Beatitude, t'i-tūd. 
Beatrice, be'a-tris. 

Beattie, be te. 

Bean, bo. 

Beaucaire, bo-kir’. 
Beaufort, bo'fort or bo’for. 


[shün. 


Bea ey. W i, A 
Beauharnais, bo-alir-na“. 
Beau aa: bo-zhoo’. 
Beaulieu, bdl-yoo’. 
Beaumarchais, bo-mabhr-sha’ 
Beaumaris, bo-mor'ris. 
Beau monde, bi mond. 
Beaumont, be-mont’ or bo- 
Beaune, bon. [mon(g)’, 
Beaupréau, bo-pra-oo’. 
Beauregard, bo-ru-gå 5 
Beaurepaire, bo-ra-par’. 
Beauty, bi'te. 

Beauvais, bo-va’. 
Beaux-esprits, bdz-és-pre’. 
Beaver, be vir. 
Bebeerine, be’ 
Becafico, bék-ah- 
Beealming, be-Kawan” ‘ing. 
Because, be-kawz“. 
Beccaria, be k- kah're-ah. 
Beceles, b 
Becher, bék 
Bechstein, bek’stin. 
Becket, bek'et. 
Beckford, bek'furd. 
Beckley, bek le. 
Beckmann, bek' man. 
Becquerel, bek-rel“. 
Bective, bek'tiv. 
Bedaggle. be-dug'gl. 
Bedarieux, bad- al- re- oo“. 
Bedazzle, be-duz“zl. 
Bedel, be‘dl. 

Bedew, be-li’. 

Bedford, bed’fird. 
Bedight, bei’. 
Bedizen, bediz'n. 
Bedmar, bad-muahr’. 
Bedminster, |¢’min-stir. 
Bedouins, bed-o-wenz’, 
Bedraggle, be-drag'gl. 
Bedye, be-di’. 

Beechen, bech'n. 
Beecher, be'chur. 
Beechey, bé'che 
Beef-steak, -stik. 
Beelzebub, bel'ze-bib. 
Beerbhoom, ber-boom’. 
Beersheba, ber-she’bah. 
Bees, bez. 

Beesley, béz'le. 
Beeskow, bu'skov. 
Beestings, best'ingz. 
Beethoven, ba’to-van. 
Beetle, betl. 

Befall, be-fawl’. 
Befort, bu-for’. 

Bega, ba’gah. 

Begard, bia-gahr’. 
Begem, be-jém’. 
Beghards, ba-gărdz’. 
Begharmi, ba-gzahrme. 
Beglerbeg, bey'lir-béeg. 
Begnaw, be-naw’. 
Begonia, be-yo’ne-ah. 
Begtashi, ben-tash'e. 
Beguines, ba-geenz’. 
Begu „ be'gum. 
Behalf, be-hali 7. 
Behave, be-hav’. 
Behem, bi’him. 
Behemoth, be'lhe-moth. 
Behenic, ba’én-ik. 
Behn, ben. 
Behring, baring. 
Beila, bilal. 

Beith, beth. 

Beitu h, bi-toollah. 
Beja, ba'zhulı. 


Bejapoor, be-jah-poor’. 
Bejar, ba-lahr’. 
ah. 


Bekah, bo'k 
Beke, bek 
Belabor, be ur. 
Belcher, belchur. 
Belchiteé, bel-cho ta. 
Beleaguer, be. le“ zur. 
Belem, ba-län g)’. < 
Bel-esprit, bel-ċs-pre’. 
Belfast, bel tust“. 
Belfort, bel-for’. 
Belfry, bel'fre. 
Belge. bel'je. 


Belgaum, lol zanrm. 
Belgard, bel-zart 
Belgiojoso, bé\-jo-yo'so. 


Belgium, bċlje-üm. 
Belgrade, bél-grid’. 
Belgravia, bel-gra’ve-ab. 
Belial, be'le-al. 

Belie, be-li’. 

Belief, be-lef. 

Belinda, be-lin’dah. 
Belisarius, bel-e-sure-üs, 
Belize, ba-leez'. 
Belknap, belk’nip. 
Belladonna, bel-lah-don nah. 
Bellay, bella’, 


— Alliance. -Al-le'ëna. 
—-de-nuit, «la-nwe’. 
Belleek, bél-lvk’. 
Bellefonte, bi!/font 
Bellegarde, bel-gard’. 
Bellemonte, bel inont. 
Bellerophon, bċl-lèr'v-fön. 
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Belles Lettres, bel-1lët'tr. 
Belleville, bél-vil’, 
Bellevue, bél-voo’. 

Belley, bel-la“. 

Bellicose, bel'le-kös, 
Belligerent, bel-lij'ür-ënt. 
Bellini, bel-le'ne. 

Bellona, bél-lo’nah. 
Bellot, bél-lo’. 

Bellows, bel'löz. 

Bells, belz. 

Belluno, bél-loo’no. 
Belmont, bél-mont’. 
Belmonte, bél-mon’ta. 
Beleeil, bel-cl’. 

Beloit, be-loit’. 
Belomancy, bél-o-min’‘se. 
Beloochee, bél-vo-che’. [tin’. 
Beloochistan, — bél-oo-chis- 
Beloptera, be-lop’te-rah. 
Below, be-lo’. 

Belper, bel'pur. 
Belshazzar, bél-shiz‘zir, 
Belsunce, bél-soons’. 
Beltane, bel'tän. 
Belturbet, bél-tir’bét. 
Beluga, bo- loo gah. 

Belus, be“lus. 

Belvedere, bèl’ve-dër. 
Belvisinceæ, bél-viz-e-a’se-e. 
Belzoni, bel-zo ue. 

Bem, bém. 

Bema, be’mah. 

Bemaul, be-maw!’. 
Bembecidæ, bem-bés“e- de. 
Bembex, bem beks. 
Bembidide. bem-bid’e-de. 
Bembo, bém'bo. 

Bemini, bém’c-ne. 

Bemol, bemòl. 

Benaiah, bc-nai'yah. 
Benares., bèn-ah'rèz. 
Benbow, ben bo. 
Bencher, béuch’ir. 
Bencoolen, ben-koollün. 
Bendemann, béu'da-man. 
Bender, ben'der. 

Bene, bén’e. 

Beneath, be-nétl’. 
Benedek, ba'nu-dék. 
Benedicite, ben--dis’-te. 
Benedict, bén’e-dikt 
Benedictine, ben-e-dikt’in. 
Benediction, ben-e-lik’shin, 


Benefaction, bén-e-fak’shiin. 
Benetice, ben“e-fis. (to. 
Bene-placito, ba'na-plah'clie- 


Benetier, bén-c-tér’. 
Benevento, bèn-e-včn’to. 
Benevolence, be-név'c-léns. 
Benezet., bén-c-zét’. 
Bengal, ben-gawl“. 
Bengazy, beén-gal’ze. 
Bengel, béng’¢l. 

Renguela, ben-ga’lah. 

Beni, ba-ne’. 

Benicarlo, bén-e-kArlo. 
Benicia, be-nish’yah. 
Benign, be-nin“. 

Benin, ben-cn’. 

Benison, ben“ zn. 
Benjamin, bén‘ja-min. [stin. 
Benneckenstein, béenk’én- 
Benningsen, ben ning-san. 
Bennington, ben'ning-tun. 
Benowm, béu-om. 
Benserade, bon-sa-rahd’. 
Bensheim, béns‘him, 
Benson, bén’siin. 
Bentham, bén’thim. 
Bentinck, ben!tingk. 
Bentivoglio, beu-te-vol“yo. 
Bentley, bënt'le. 

Benton, ben'tun. 

Benty, bent'e. 

Benumb, be-nüm’. 
Benvenuto, ben-va-noo'to. 
Benzamide, béen-zam’id. 
Benzie, ben“ze. 

Benzine, bén-zén’. 
Benzoic, ben-zolk. 
Benzoin, bèn 
Benzole, bën- 
Bequeath, be-kweeth’. 
Bequest, be-k west“. 
Beranger, baron (g Aha“. 
Berar, ba-rar’. 
Berat, bor-at’. 
Beraun, ba-rown’. 
Berbers, berber 
Berberales, | 
Berberine, ber 
Berbice, ler-beece/. 
Bercy, ber-se’. 
Berdiansk, bér-de-ahnsk’, 
Berditchef, ber- „-ehe v'. 
Bereans, be-re’inz. 
Bereave, be-recv fă anz. 
Berengarians, ba-ren-ga’re- 
Berenger, ba-rònigj-zhw. 
Berenice, ber-a-ni se, 
Beresford, bér'ts-fird. 
Beresina, bér-a-zou'ah. 
Berg, bairg. 

Bergamo, bér’gah-mo. 
Bergamot, ber-gaanòt’. 
Bergen, bér'gan 
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Berger, bir’giir. 
Berghem, barg’hém. 
Bergmehl, birg-mal’. 
Beriberi, bér-e-le-re’. 
Berina, ba- renal. 
Berja, ber'huh. 
Berkeley, bark’le. 
Berks, birks. 


BISE 


Bibio, bib’e-o 

Bible, bi'bl. 

Biblicism, bible-sizm. 

Bibliography, LiL-le-òg'ra-fe 

Bibliophilism,  LIL-le-òfi- 
lizm. 

Bibliotheca, bib-le-o-the’kah, 

Bibulous, bil’yo-lis. 


Berlichingen, bér-lik-ing’in Biearinate, bi-kar‘in-at. 


Berlin, bér-leen’. 

Berlioz, bér-le-v’. 
Bermeo, bér-ma’o. 
Bermondsey, bér’min-se. 
Bermuda, ber-moo'dah, 
Bernacle, ber'ua-kl. 
Bernadotte, ber nah-dot’. 
Bernalillo, bér-nal-lil/lo. 


Bernard, í; nd; 


Fr. ber-nahr’. 
Bernardin, bèr'nàr-din. 
Bernau, ber'now. 
Bernay, ber-nu“. 
Bernburg, birn’boorg. 
Berne, bérn. 
Bernhard, bérn’hirt. 
Berni, bér’ne. 
Bernier, bér-ne-n’. 
Bernini, ber-ne'ue. 
Bernis, bér-nas’. 
Bernouilli, bér-noo-yo’. 
Bernstadt, bern“ taht. 
Bernstorff, bern“ torf. 
Berquin, ber-kahn“. 
Berrien, ber“ re-en. 
Berry, ber-re’. 
Berryer, bér-re-a', 
Bers, bàrz. 
Berserker, bér’sér-kér. 
Berth, birth. 

Bertha, ber'thah. 
Berthier, ber-te-a’. 
Berthollet, ber-to-la’. 
Bertie, bér’te. 

Bertin, ber-talin“. 
Bertinoro, bér-te-no’ro. 
Bertram, ber'tram. 
Bertrand, ber-tron“. 
Bervie, ber-vek“. 
Berwick, ber'rik. 


Beryl, bér’il. 
Berzelius, bér-ze'lc-is. 
Besancon, ba- -200( g)-#on(gy. 


Besiege, be-seej’. 
Besom, be'zòm. 
Bessarabia, bës-sah-ra'be-ah. 


Bessarion, Lbës-sa re-ou. 
Bessel, bës 
Bessemer, bës'aa-mër, 


Bessieres, ba-se-ai’. 
Bestial, best’yal. 

Beta, be’tah. 

Betel, be'tl. 

Betelguese, be-tel'gũz. 
Bethel, beth’. 
Bethencourt. ba-tõn’g)-koor’. 
Bethesda, be-thèz'dal. 
Bethlehem, beth ‘e-em. 
Bethnal, béth'nal. 
Beth-Peor, beth 
Bethsaida, beth 
Bethshemesh, be 


Blee. bis. 
ceps, bi'sëps. 
Bichat, be-shah“. 
Bicuspid, bi-kis’pid. 
Bicycle, Di'se-k1. 
Bidassoa, be-das-so'ah. 
Biddeford or Bideford, 
bid de-faird. 
Bidens, bi“denz. 
Bidet, be-dċt’. 
Bieberite, be’bér-it. 
Bielefeld, be'la-félt. 
Bielgorod, be-el-go-rdd’, 
Biella, be-0)lah, 
Bienne, be-in’. 
Biennial, bi-én’ne-al. 
Biens, be-ahn(g /. 
Bienville, beahn-vll. 
Bier, ber. 
Bifid, bifid. 
Bifurcation, bi-fir-ka’shin. 
Biga, bi guh. 
Bigamy, big’a-me. 
Bigaroon, big-a-roon’. 
Bigelovia, big-a-lo've-ah. 
Bigelow, big’a-lo. 
3 bi zem An. At. 
ggleswade, big glz-wad. 
rr ee 
Bignon, bën-yën(gY. 
Bignonia, big-no'ne- ah. 
Bigorre, be-gor'. 
Bigot, big’ot. 
Bijanagur, beet: |-nah-goor’, 
Rijnee, beej-né 
Bijou, be-zhoo’. 
Bijugate, bi-joo’git. 
Bilabiate, bi-la‘be-at. 
Bilan, be-lon(g)’. 
Bilander, bll'an-dër. 
Bilbao, Lil-bah’o. 
Bilboquet, bil-bo-ka’. 
Bilderdyk, bel dar-dik. 


Bildstein. belt’stin. [reeď. 
Biledulgerid, beled-ool-qe- 
Bilge, bilj. 

Biliary, Dil'e-a-re. 


Bilifalvin, vil-e-fal’vin. 

Bilin, be-lén’. 

Bilingual, bi-ling’gwAl. 

Bilious, bil’eis 

Biliphein, bil’e-fiv. 

Billardiera, bel-lard-ya'rah. 

Billaud- v arennes, beyo- 
vah-rèn’. 

Billbergia, bil-bārg'e-ah, 

Billerica, }il'lér-e-ka, 

Billiards, bil’yardz. 

Billion, bil’yun. 

Billon, be-yon( gy. 

Billow, bilo. 


-she’mish Biloxi, be-loks’e. 


Bethune, be-thoon’, (Fr ba- Bilsa, beel’sah. 


Beton, be-tònig)’. 
Betonieca, be-ton’e-kah. 
Betrothal, be-troth‘al. 
Betsey, bete. 
Bettini, bet-te’ne. 
Bettongia, bét-ton’je-ah. 
Betula, béUu-lah. 
Betwah, bet“waw. 
Beudantite, bu'dän-t it. 
Beulah, bu'lah. 
Beust, bvist. 
Bev erage, běv’čr-āj. 
everley and) ay 
Beverly” í bëv'ër-le. 
Bevy, bev'e. 
Bewdley, bile. 
Bewray, be-ru’. 
Bexar, ba-har’. 
Bey, ba. 
Beyra, ba-c’rah. 
Beyrout, ba'root. 
Bezant, be-zant’. 
Beza, be'zah. 
Beziers, ba-ze-a’, 
Bezonar, be'zor. 
Bezonian, be-zo'ne-ün. 
Bezontian, be-zon’she-an. 
Bhamo, bhah-mo'. 
Bhang, bang. 
Bhatgong, buht’gong. 
Bhaugul pore, bòg-lo-poor. 
Bhooj, bod. 
Bhopaal, bo-pawl’. 
Bhurtpore, birt-poor’. 
Biafra, be-afrah. 
Bialystockh, be-Al’e-stok. 
Bianca, be-an‘kah. 
Bianchini, be-au-ke'ne. 
Biard, be-ir’. 
Biarritz, be-ar-ritz’. 
Bias, bi’as. 
Bibacious, bi-ba’shiis. 
Bibbiena, beb-be-a’nah, 
Bibbo, bib’bo. 
Biberach, be‘bér-ak. 


toon’.) Bilsen, belsan. 


Bilston, bilz’tin. 

Bimana, bi-ma nah. 
Bimedial, bi-we'de-al. 
Binabola, bin-a-bo'lah, 
Binarseniate, bin-ar-se/ne-At. 
Binary, bi'na-re. 

Binche, bënsh. 
Bindrabund, bin-drab-bind. 
Bingen, bing’én. 
Bingham, bing’im. 
Bingley, bing'le. 
Binnacle, bin’na-kl. 
Binomial, bi-no’me-al. 
Binoxide, bi ndks'id. 
Biobio, be-o-be’o. Tks. 
Biodynamics, bi-c-de-nåm’- 
Biogenesis, bi-o-jëen'e-sls. 
Biography. bi-òg'ra-fe. 
Bioly tic, bi-o-llUik, 

Biot, be’o. 

Biped, bi'ped. 

Biplicate, bip'le-kat. 
Biquintile, bi-kwin’ti. 
Birch, birch. 

Bireme, bi’rém. 

Biren, be'rin. 
Birkenhead, bürkn-hed. 
Birman, birman, 
Birmingham, bar’ming-im 
Birnam, birnim. 

Biron, be-rén(z,’. 

Birousa, be-roo’sub. 

Birr, bir. 

Birt, birt. 

Birth, birth. 

Bis, bis. 

Bisaccia, be-sit’chah. 
Biscay, bis‘ka. 

Bisceglia, be-shal’yah. 
Bischwiller, beesh-vél-ar. 
Biscotin, bis’ko-tin. 
Biscuit, Lis kits. 

Bisect, bi-sekt’ 

Bisetose, bis’e-téz, 


BISM 


Bismarck-Schcenhausen 
biz/mark-shoon-how’zn, 

Bist ah, bis-mil lah. 

Bismuth, biz’ muth. 

Bison, bison. 

Bisque, bisk. 

Bissextile, bis-séks‘til. 

Bistoury, bis‘tuv-re. 

Bistre, bis’tir. 

Bisturres, bis-toorz’. 

Bisztritz, bis‘trits. 

Bitehe, betch. 

Bithynia, bi-thin“e-ah. 

Bitouto, be-too'to. 

Bitumen, betu'mén, 

Bivouac, biv’wak. 

Bixa, bik’sah. 

Bizarre, be-zabr’. 

Bizerta, be-zer'tah. 

Blain, blian. 

Blair, blèr. 

Blane, blon(g). 

Blanchard, }lAnsh’ird. 

Blanche, blanah. 

Blanco, biang’ko. 

Bland ford, bland'furd. 

Blankenburg. _ blangk’en- 

Blanqui, blou-ke’. | boorg. 

Blanquilla, blang-kelyah. 

Blarney, blàr'ne. 

Blaspheme, blas-feem’. 

Blastema, blàs-te'mah. 

Blastoderm, blus'to-durm. 

Blaye, bla. 

Blazon, bla’zn. 

Blea, blo. 

Bledsoe, bléd’so. 

Bleecker, bleek'ür. 

Blemish, blem'sh. 

Blende, blend. 

Blenheim, blen him. 

Blennerville, len nür-vl. 

Blennorrhæa,ùlèn-nòr-re'ah. 

Blepharis, letale, [to'sis. 

Blepharoptosis, blel-a-rop- 

Blephilia, ble-fil’yab. 

Blére, blu“. 

Blessington, bles'sing-tun. 

Bleu, bloo. 

Bleyme, blim. 

Blighia, bli ze-ah. 

Blight, biit. 

Blindage, blind'aj. 

Blink, blingk. 

Bloch, blok. 

Blockade, blik-ad’. 

Blocklesham, blok ' Isham. 

Blockley, blok “le. 

Blois, blwaw’. 

Blonde, blond. 

Blondel, blon-del, 

Blount, blunt. 

Blouse, blowz. 

Blown, blon. 

Blücher, bloo kar. 

Bluchers, bloo’chirz. 

Bludgeon, biid jun. 

Bluey, blvo’e. 

Blumenbach, bloo'mān-băk. 

Bly th, blith. 

Boa, bo’ah. 

Boadicea, bo-ad-e-se’ab. 

Boalsbarg, bolz hurg. 

Boanerges, bo-ab-ntir’jéz. 

Boar, bor. 

Board, bord. 

Boatswain, bo'sn. 

Boavista, bo-ah-vés’tah. 

Boaz, bo'àz. 

Bobbinet, bõb-be-nèt’. 

Bob-o-link, bob’o-lingk. 

Bobrov, bo-brov’. 

Bobruisk, bo-broo-isk’. 

Boca, bo'kab. 

Bocaina, bo-ka’nah. 

Bocardo, bo-kur'do. 

Bocatorium, bo-kah-to’re-im 

Bocca, bok’kah. 

Boccaccio, bo-kit’cho. 

Boecanera, bòk-kal-na'rah, 

Bocchetta, bok-ket tah. 

Boccius, bak -he-us. 

Bochina, bok'e-nah, 

Bochold, bok elt. 

Bochum, bok lum. 

Bodega, bo da pah. 

Bodice, bods. 

Bodleian, bòd-le'ån. 

Bodmin, bod'min. 

Body, bod’e. 

Boece, boiss. 

Boeotia, be-o'shah. 

Boerhaave, bor hähy. 

Boethius, bo-c'the-ts, 

Boettiger, boot’gar. 

Bæuf, bit. 

Boggle, bog’gl. 

Bogle, bo’g!. 

Bognor, bog’nor. 

Bogodouk hof,bo-go-doo-kiv’ 

Bogoroditsk, bo-go-roslitsk’, 

Bogota, bo-go-tuli’, 

Bogue, bog. (lah. 

eee bög-wàng-gi 

Bohemia, bola mel. 

Bohun, boon. 

Boiardo, bo-y<r'do. 


Bold, bo'i-de. 
Boieldieu, bwahl-de-00’. 
Boii, boi’e. 
Bois, bwaw’. 
Boisée, bwaw’sa. 
Boisterous, boiz’tir-is. 
Bojador, bo-yab-dor’. 
Bojano, bo-yab’uoh. 
Bokhara, bo-kalh'rah. 
Bolabola, bo-lah-lo ah. 
Bolanos, bo-lah'nos. 
Bolbee, bél-bek’. 
Bolchow, bol’kòv. 
Bolderberg, ból’ 
Bolection, bo-lé 
Boleslas, bo-les'l: 
Boletus, bo-le'tùs. 
Boli, bo'le. 
Bolinao, bo-le-ns’yo. 
Bolinas, bo-le’nalis. 
Bolingbroke, bol ing-brook. 
Bolis, bo'lis. 
Bolivar, bol’e-vir. 
Bolivia, bo- 
Bolk hov, bòl- 
Holl. bol. 
Bollène, bol-lin’. 
Bollinger, bóllin-jūr. 
Bologna, bo-lon’yah. 
Bolor-Tagh, bo-lor-tabg’. 
Bolsas, bolsa 
Bolsena, b 
Bolster, bol'stur. 
Bolton, bol’tin. 
Boltonia, böl-tö'ne-uh. 
Bolus, bo'lis. 
Bomarsund, bo-mar-soond’. 
Bomb, bim. 
Bomba, bim’bah. 
Bombardier, biim-bar-lér’, 
Bombax, bom'baks. 
Bombay, bòm-ba’. 
Bombazette, biim-ba-zét’, 
Rombazine, bitu-bu-z n’. 
Bombernickel, 
nik l. 
Bombyeide. bom-bis’e-de. 
Bomilear, bo-mil’kar. 
Bom-Jardin, 
— Jesus, -zhu’svos. 
— Successoa, -sook-sãs’so. 
Bon, bon. (Fr. Long).) 
Bona, bo’nah. 
Bonneca, bo-nak’kah. 
Bona Dea, bo’nal: de‘ah. 
Bona Fides, bo’nah fi dez. 
Bonald, bo-nahl’. 
Bonaparte, bo/nah-pahrt 
Bona Roba, bo’nil: ro’bah. 
Bonassus, bo-nas’siis. 
Bonavista, bén-ah-vis’tah. 
Bon-bon, bén(g)-bon(g). 
Bonchamp, bon-shou’. 
Bondou, bòn-dov’. 
Bonefro, bo-nu fro. 
Bongrace, bon ras. 
Bonheur, bo-noor’. 
Bon Homme, bon im’. 
Boni, bone. 
Boniface, bin/e-fas. 
Bonifacio, bo-ne-fil'cho. 
Boniform, bon e-forin. 
Bonito, bo-ne to. 
Bon-mot, bon(g)-mo’. 
Bonn, bon. 
Bonne, bon’. 
Bonneau, bo-no’. 


ir-barg. 
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Bordure, bird’yir. 
Boreas, bo’re-is. 
Borecole, bör'kol. 
Borel li, bo-rel'le. 
Borgia, bor‘jah. 
Borgites, birg itz. 
Borgo, bor’go. 
Borissof, bo-re’sdyv. 
Borissoglebsk, 
Borkhum, bor’koom. 
Borne, born. $ 
Borneo, bor'ne-o. 
Bornholm, born’hdlm. 
Bornoa, bor- noc“. 
Borodino, bor-o-de'no. 
Borofluoric, bo-ro-tloo-or'ik. 
Boron, boron. 

Borough, bur'ro. 
Borovsk, bo-rovsk’. 
Borrellians, bor-rél’yanz. 
Borrisokane, borris-o-kiin’. 
Borrisoleigh, bor-ris-o-lee’. 
Borromeo, bér-ro-ma’o, 
Borrow, bor'ro. 
Borrowstou 
Borsella, bör-sčllah, 
Borschod, bor’shot. 
Borussi, bo-riis’se. 
Boruret, bo'roo-rèt. 

Bory, bo-re’. 
Borysthenes, bo-ris’the-néz. 
Bos, bos. 

Bosa, bo’sah. 

Boscawen, bos’kah-wén. 
Boscobel, bös'kv-bël, 


Bosio, bo’se-o. 
Bosjesmans, b0os’yiz-mans. 
Boskoi, bos“koi. 
Bosna-Serai, bös-unli-sUr- J“. 
Bosnia, bos'ne-all. 

Bosom, boo z un, or buz “zum. 
Boson, bo'son. 
Bosphorus, bds’fo-ris. 


bam-bér- Bosque, bösk. 


Bosquet, b0os-ka’. 
Bossage, bos“sej. 
Bostanji, bos'tand-je. 


bon! ¢)-jahr- Boston, boston. 
(doug). Bostrichus, bos’trik-is, 


Boswell, boz wel. 
Bosworth, b0oz'wirth. 
Boszra, bos ral. 
Botany, bot'u-ne. 
Botargo, bo-tar'go. 
Botetourt, bot“e-toort. 
Both, bot and both. 


[elébsk’. 
bo-ris-so- Bowides, bo'vedz, 


ness, bo-niss’. 


{kah’se. Brachiopoda. . 
Bosco Tre Case, bõs'ko tra Brach 


Bovine, bo’vin. 

Bovino, bo-ve'no. 

Bow, bo ond bou. 
Bowditeh, bo dich. 
Bowdoin, bo "lin. 
Bowdoinham, bo'd'u-ham. 
Bowdon, bolon. 

Bower, bon (r. 


Bowie, bo’e. 
Bowline, bo'lin. 
Bowls, bolz. 
Bowring, bou'ring. 
Bowse, bous. 
Bowsprit, bo’sprit. 
Bowtell, botèl. 
Boxtel, boks’tel. 
Boyaca, bo-yah'kah, 
Boyard, boi'àr. 
Boyan, boi’o. 
Boydton, boid'tun. 
Boyer, bwah-ya’. 
Boyle, boil. 

Boy Iston, boil’stin. 
Boyne, boin. 
Bozrah, bos“ruh. 
Bozzaris, bòt-sah’'ris, 
Bozzolo, bot-so'lo. 
Brabanconne, 
Braccate, brak’kit. 
Bracciano, brat chah'no. 
Bracelet, ras let. 
Brachelytra, i 
Brachial, ra k. 


[sün(gY. 
bral-ban- 


-e-li’trah. 


Im, bra’ üm. 
Brachycephalous, brik-e- 
sef'a-lü 
Brnchylogy.brah-kil'o-je. 
Brachyura, brik-c-co’rah. 
Brackenridge, brik’tn-ridj. 
Bracklesh brak‘Iz-am. 
Bracon, bra 
Bract, brakt. 
Braddock, bràd'dūk. 
Bradford, brad fird. 
Bradley, bridle. 
Bradshaw. brad'shau. 
Brady, bride. 
Brady poda, bràd-e-po dah. 
Brae, bra. 
Braga, brah’guh. 
Braganza, bral-galin’sah. 
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Braggadocio, brag-gah- do 
Bragi, bra’ge. [she-o. 
Brahe, brali’a. 


Brahilow, !rah-c'lov. 


BROM 


Breede, breed, 
Bregenz, bra-géntz’, 
Breguet, bru-ga’. 
Brehar, bru har. 
Brehat, bra ah’. 
Brehon., bre'hòn. 
Breisach, brrzuhk. 
Breisgau. brtcee row. 
Breitenfeld, )ri‘ten-félt. 
Bremen, bremen. 
Bremer, bre mir, 
Brenean, brén-o’. 
Brenner, breu'nur. 
Brennus, bren'uũs. 
Brenta, bren'tah. 
Brentida, bren'te-de. 
Brescia, brésh’e-ah. 
Breslau, brés'low. 
Bressay, brés-sa’, 
Brest, brést. 
Bretagne, bra-tahn’. 
Bretigny, bra-teen-yo’. 
Breton de Los Herreros, 
bra-tOn da lòs ér-ra’rés, 
Brettice, bret'tis. 
Bretwalda, b:ét-wol‘dah, 
Breughel, brov'gèl. 
Breunnerite, briin’nér-it. 
Breviped, brév’e-ped. 
Brevity, Drev'e-te, 
Brewer, broo’iir. 
Brewis, broo'is. 
Brewster, brooz’tir. 
Brexiacezr, brék-se-a’se-e, 


e-op’o-dah. Breziline, bre-zilin. 


Brian, bri‘an. 
riancon, bre-dn/g)-sdn(g). 
Briansk. loka (e) 
Briareus, Dri-u re-üs. 
Bribe, brib. 
Bricole, bre-köl“. 
Bricquebec, Urck-bk“. 
Bridget, brìj'èt. 
Bridlington, bür'ing-tün. 
Bridoon, bre-dvon’. 
mien breef. 

rieg, brég. 
Briel, brel. 
Brienne, bre-én’. 
Brienz, bré'énts. 
Brier, bri'ur. 
Brieuc, bre-cok’. 
Brigade, bre-gid’. 
Brigand, ri and. 
Brigantine, ri: An-tin. 
Brigham, briy’am. 
Brighton, brit'un. 


Bothnia, both 'ne-ah. [den“ rön. Brahma, brah'mah. [poot’rah. Brignais, brén-ya’. 


Bothrodendron, 
Bothwell, both'wel. 
Botrychium, }0-trik’e-am, 
Botryogene, bot're-o-jen, 
Botryoid, bot're-vid. 
Botrytis, bo-tri'tls. 

Botta, bot’tah. 
Botticellis, bot-techélle. 
Bottle, bot’tl. 
Bottomry, bot'tom-re. 
Botulifo bo-tu‘le-form, 
Botzen, bot’san. 
Bouchain, boo-shalin(;: “. 


both-ro- Brahma 


tra, bruh-mah- 

Brail, bral. 

Brainerd, bra'nüurd. 

Braise, briz. 

Bramah, bra’mah. 

Bramante, brah-man’te. 

Bramide, brim’e-de. 

Brampton, bram'tun. 

Brancas - Lauraguais, 
brön-kab’-lo-rah-gwai’. 


Branchia, brang'ke-e. 
Hranchiopedasirangrketp' 
o-dah, 


Brignoles, breen-yol’, 
Brihuega, bre-wa’gah. 
Brillante, brillante. 
Brilliant. bril’yant. 
Brillon, bre‘lon. 
Brindisi, breide-se. 
Brindle, rin 11. 
Brindley, brind'le. 
Brink, bringk. 
Brinley, brin‘le. 
Brinvilliers, brin-ve-ye-a’. 
Briony, bri'o-ne. 
Brioude, bre-cod’. 


Bouchardat, bou-shalir-dah’. Branchiostegi, bring-ke-s’- Brisbane, briz’ban. 


Bouches, boosh. [vë 
Bouet-Willaumez, 
Bougainville, bov-gau-vel’. 
Bouget, boo zha, 

Bough, bo. 


Bonne-bouche,bin(<)-boosh’ Bought, bawt. 


Bonnechose, bon-shoz’. 
Bonne Femme, bon tem“. 
Bonner, bon‘nir. 
Bonneval, bou-vahl’. 
Bonnivard,bon-ve-valir’. 
Bono, bono. 
Bonomi, bo-no’me. 
Bonorva, bo-nor vah. 
Bonsecours, bòn-sa-koor’. 
Bonthain, bov-tin’. 
Bon-ton, bén(g)-ton( yg)’. 
Bonum Magnum, 
mäg' num. 


Bon-vivant,bon(g)-ve-vou(g)’. 


Boodroom, bov-droum’. 
Boondee, boon'de. 
Boone, boon. 


Boorhan Fr.boo-rhan-poor’ 


Booroogird, bov-roo-jord’. 
Boort, bort. 
Bootan, boo-tahn’. 
Bodtes, bo-o'téz. 
Boothia, booth’e-ah. 
mene: boo-tén’, 

ppart, bop’part. 
0A, bo' rah. 
Borach io, bo-rat’cho. 
Boracic, bo-rus k. 
Boracite, bo ra-sit. 
Borage, bur'rej 
Borassus, bo-r: 
Borax, bo'raks. 
Borborema, bir-bo-ra’mah, 
Borcer, bor’siir. 
Borda, bor’dah. 
Bordage, bord’ij. 
Bordentown, bord’én-town. 
Bordelais, bér-da-la’. 
Bordone, bor-lo na. 


‘sis. 


Bougie, boo’zhe. 

Bouillaud, bvo-yo’. 
Bouilli, bov-il'le or bool-ye’. 
Bouillon, boo-you(g)’. 


lo'ma. Branco, brang’ko. 
boo-a’- 


[te-je. 
bran‘dan- 
[boorg. 


Brandenburg, 
Brandon, Han'dun. 
Brandy, brin'de. 
Branford, Urin fürd. 
Brank, brangk. 
Bransle, bran si. 
Brantome, bron-töm', 
Brasenia., brali-se’ne-ah, 


(va“, Brashear, brash’er. 


Boulainvilliers, boo-lan-ve- Brasidas, bras‘e-das, 


Boulder, böl'dür, 
Boule, bool. 
Boulevard, bool/vahr. 
Boulogne, boo-loin’, 
Boultel, bdl’tel. 
Boulton, bol'tun. 


bonüm Bouquet, bov-ka’. 


Bourbon, boor-boní/g). 
Bourdaloue, boor-lali-loo”. 
Bourdon, boor-don(y)’. 
Bourgas, boor’ghaz. 
Bourg, boorg. 

a 
Bourgeois, Enga DUE JO ; 


Bourgeoisie, bvor-zhwaw'zo, 
Bourgeon, bùrjùn. 
Bourges, boorzh. 
Bourgeuil, boor-giil’. 
Bourgogne, bow 
Bourgoin, boor-gw 


ahn’. 


Bourgignonists, boor-gön“ 


Bourlos, boor’lis. 
Bourmont, boor-mönig)’. 
Bourne, börn or burn, 
Bournonite, boor'nòn-it. 
Bourrelet, boor're-la. 
Bourrienne, boo-re-én’. 
Bourtange, boor-tinzh’, 
Boussa, boos’sah. 


Bout, bowt. ; 


Bouvier, boo-veer’, or boo-ve-a’. 


Bovate, bo'vat. 
Bovey, bo’ve. 
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rzhwaw’, 


(dfn. 
Boustrophedon, boo-strife- Breda, bra~ 


Brasier, bra‘zhir. 
Brasses, bris’siz. 
Brassica, bris’se-kah, 
Brattice, brat'tis. 
Brattleboro. brit’t’l-bir-ro, 
Braunite, brown’‘it. 
Braunsberg, brownz’barg. 
Bravado, bra-va‘do. 
Bravo, brah'vo. 
Bravura, bral-voo'rah. 
Brawn, braun. 
Braxton, braks“tün. 
Brayera, brul-ruh. 
Brazier, Dra hur. 
Brazil, brah-zil’. 
Braziletto, brib-zil-lét’to. 
Brazitos, brali ze tos. 
Brazoria, bril-zo’re-ah. 
Brazos, bra zus. 
Brazza, brat’suh. 

Bread, bred. 


[yon-istz, Break, brik. 


Break fast, brék’fist. 
Breath, b 
Breathe, bréth. 

Breccia, brét’chah. 
Brechin, brèch^n. 
Breckinridge, brék’n-ridj. 
Brecon, briék’on. 

ah’. [mën(gY. 
Bredouillement,bra-doo-ye- 
Bredow, bru'do. 

Brée, bra. 

Breeches, brich'iz, 


Briscoe, Dris ko. 
Briseis, bri-se’is. 
Brisket, brisk’ét. 
Brisson, bre-son’, 
Brissot, bre-so’. 
Bristle, bris'. 
Bristol, bris’tol. 
Brisure, bre-zhoor’. 
Britain, brit’an. 
Britannia, bre-tin’yah. 
Britannicus, bre-tan'ne-küUa. 
British, british. 
Briton, brit'on. 


Brittany, brit’tah-ne. 
Brittle, brit'tl. 

Britzska, bris’kah. 
Brive-la-Gaillarde, brëv- 
Brixen, briks'u. [la-ga-yahr. 


Brixham, briks’am. 
Briza, bri’zah. 

Brizure, bie-zhoor’. 
Broach, broch. 

Brodd, brawd. 
Broadalbin, brawd-albin, 
Brocade, bro kad. 
Brocage, bro'kàj 
Brocards, brok’ardz, 
Brocatel], bro’ka-tél. 
Broccoli, brok’ko-le. 
Brochantite, brok'an-tit, 
Brochette, bro-shét’. 
Brochure, bro-shoor’. 
Brocken, brok’kén. 
Brodhead, bròd'hèd. 
Brodie, bro'de. 

Brody, bro‘de. 

Broek, brook. 
Brofferio, brof-fa’‘re-o. 

B am, bro’gan. 
Broglie, brii-ya’. 

B ue, brõg. 
Broider.broid'ür. 
Brokerage, bro'kūr-ăj, 
Broma, br mah. 
Bromargy rite, 


[rit 
bro-mar Je- 


BROM 


Bromatolo v. bro · ma · tõl oje 
Bromberg, brom'barg. 
Bromelia, bro-me‘le-ah. 
Bromine, bro'min. Š 
Bromoform, brom'o-form. 
Brompton, broui’tin. 
Bromsgrove, briunz’grov. 
Bromuret, brom’yvv-ret, 
Bromwich, brūm^j. 
Bronchitis, broug-ki’tls. 
Bronchocele, brou'cho-sél. 
Bronchophony, bron-chof- 
Bronchus, brong' kus. [o-ne. 
Brongniart, Dron-ue-àr/, 
Bronn, bron. 
Bronson, bron‘siin. 
Bronteé, bron’ta. 
Brontolite, bron’to-lit. 
Brontozoum, bron’to-zoom. 
Bronx, brongkz. 
Bronze, bronz. 
Brooch, broch. 
Brooke, brook. 
Brookline, brook’lin. 
Brooklyn, brovk‘lin. 
Broseley, broz'le. 
Brosimum, bro-si'mum. 
Brosses, bross 
Brothel, brot! 
Brother, bruth'ur. 
Brougham, broom. 
Bro nton, braw't'n. 
Broussa, broos’sah. 
Broussais, brvos-sa’. (shah. 
Broussonetia, —broos-so-ne’- 
Browning, browning. 
Browse, browz. 
Broxton, broks’tan, 
Bruat, broo-ali’. 
Bruce, broos. 
Brucen, broo-se'ah. 
Bruchus, broo küs. 
Bruce „ Droo sit, 
Bruck, brook. 
Bruckenau, brook’én-ow, 
Bruges, broo‘jiz or Droozb. 
Bruin, broo'in. 
Bruise, brooz. 
Bruit, broot. 
Brumaire, broo-mar’. 
Brame, broom. 
Brummel, brum'ml. 
Brunai, Droo-na. 
Brundusium, brin-doo’se-im 
- Brune, broon. 
Brunehaut, broon-ho’. 
Brunel, brov-uel’, 


Caaba, kah-a’bah. 
Cabagan, kali-bab’gan. 
Cabal, ki-ball’. 

Cabala, katb'a-lah, 

Saban asiy kab-àl-ya're-alh. 
Cabaret, Kaba ru. 
Cabarrus, kah-ball- Tos. 
Cabataan, kahl-bah-too' ahn. 
Cu been, kalh-ba kah, 
Cabes, kab'es. 

Cabet, kuh-ba’, 

Cabezon, kuh-ba-thon’, 
Cabinda, kali-been dah, 
Cabinet, kab'lu-et. 
Cabiri, ka-bi ri, 

Cable, ku'bl. 

Cabob, ku-bob’. 
Caboched, ku-bosht’. 
Cabo Frio, kal'bo fre’o. 
Cabombacew, ku-bom- ba’se-e, 
Cavpool or Cabul, kab-col’. 
Caboose, ka-boos”, 

Cabot, kab/ot. (Pr. kah-bo’.) 
Cabotage, kib’o-taj. 
Cabral, kab-brahl’. 
Cabrera, kah-bra'rah, 
Cadriole, kab're-di. 
Cabriolet, kab-re-o-la’. 
Caczemia, kaik-e’me-ah. 
Cacalian, kak-u/le-ah. 
Cacao, kiko or ka-ka’o. 
Caccia, kat'chah, 
Caceres, kah tha’rés. 

Cac anlot, kásh'a-lot, 
Cachao, kah-shu’o, 
Cachar, kash'ahr. 

Cache, kash. 

Cachectie, ku-Kck'tik. 
Cachemire, kash-meer’, 
Cachet, kasha. 
Cachexia, ka-kék’shah. 
Cacholong, kast’o-long, 
Cach | Kah-chou’kah. 
Cacique, ka-seck’. 
Cackie, kà 
Cacochy 


kák'o-kim-e, 
Cacodie: kik-o-de’mon, 
Cacody oil. 
Cacoethes, kák-o-o thez. 
Cacophony, ka-kòfo-ne. 
Cacotechny, kak tek 'ne. 
Cnetu cee. 
Cactus, ki 
Cacus, ku’k iis. 
Jadastre, kal -das’tiir. 
Caddah, kad’duh. 


Brunette, broo-nét’. 
Bruniacege, broo-ne-a’se-e. 
Brunn, broon. (ke. 
Brunnellesehi,broo-nél-lés’- 
Brunnen, broon’nén. 
Brunnow. bruu'udl. 
Bruno, broono. 
Brunswick, brinz’wik. 
Brussa, broos’sah., 
Brussels, briis’s¢lz. 
Bruta, broo’tah. 
Bruton, broo'vn, 
Brutus, broo’t 
Bryacer, bri-ws 
Bryant, bri/ant. 
Brygmus, brig'mūs. 
Brynhilda, brün-hil'dah, 
Bryonia, bri-o’ne-ah. 
Bryony, bri'o-ne. 
Bryophillum, bri-of lum. 
Bryozoa, bri-o-zo ah. 
Bryum, bri'um. 
Brzese Litewski, 
le-tév’ske, 
Brzezan, bbza-zhahn“. 
Buache, boo-ish’. 
Bubble, bub'bl. 
Bubo, buo. 
Bubonocele, bu-bòn’o-sël. 
Buccal, bak kal. 
Buccaneer, bik-ka-neer’. 
Rtion, buk-sel-la'shun 
Buceina, buk-silunh. 
Buccinum, buk'si-nüm. 
Bucentaur, boosen'tawr. 
Bucephalus, bu-séfa-lis. 
Bucer, boot’sir. 
Buceridz, bu-sér’e-de. 
Buch, book. 
Buchan, bik’in. 
Buchanan, buk-an'an. 
Bucharest, boo kali-rest. 
Bucholzite, book ol-zit. 
Huchu,ba chu. 
Buckeye, bik’i. 
Buckhannon, bük-häu'nun. 
Buckie, bik’e. 
Buckingham, būkīng-àm. 
Buckle, bik’!. 
Buckner, bik’nir. 
Buckrea, buk'rah. 
Buekstone, bik’stin. 
Buckwheat, bik’iwét. 
Bucolic, bu-kolik. 
Bucrania, bu-kra'ue-ah. 
Buda, bu'dah. 
Buddha, bood’dah, 


bhzésts 


Caddo, kaddo. 

Cade, kad. 

Cadence, ka'dens. 
Cadenza, kah-dént’sah, 
Cader Idris, kad'r id’ris. 
Cadet, ka-det. 


12. (Sp. kah’deeth.) 

Cadmium, khd'me-um. 

Cadoudal, kali-dvc-dabl’, 

Caduceus, ka-dn'se-us. 

Caducibranchiates, kid-u- 
se-brang’ke-ats. 

Caducity, ka-du’se-te. 

Fe kàd-wolla-dür. 

Caeeal, se’kal. 

Cr cias, s As. 

Crecilia, se-sil’e-ah. 

Crecuma, se kim. 

Caedmon, kaid'mon. 

Caen, kon( yg)’. 

Cre nozoic, se-no-zo'Ik. 

Caer, kar. 

Caerleon, kir-le’én. 

Caernarvon, kar-nahr’von, 

Cresalpinia, se-sal-piu yah. 

Cresar, se/zahr, 

Cæsarea, sés-a-re‘ah, 

Cresium, g she-um. 

Crestus, ses tüs. 

Cresura, se-shoo’rah. 

Cæteris paribus, =e'tür-is 

Café, kaf'u. | par’e-bus, 

Caffeine, kif-fe'In. 

Caffraria, kal-fra’re-ah. 

Catre, kaf fir. 

Caffristan, kéffts-is-talin’. 

Cafila, kafe-lah. 

Cagayan, kah-gali'y an. 

Cage, kaj. 

Cagliari, kal-xah're. 

Cagliostro, yös’tro, 

Cagnola, kan-yo-lali. 

Cahawba, kal- e bal. 

Cahier, kah-e- u“. 


c ahirciv een, kabr-se-veen’. 
Cahoes, ka-“ 

Cahokia, ka-lo‘ke-ah. 
Cahoot., ka-hoot’. 

< ors, kal-or’. 
Caiaphas, ka’e-fahs. 
Caicos, ka'kos. 

Caille, kah-ya’. 
Cailliaud, kab-c-yo’. 
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Buddhism, boodizm. 
Buddien, bid-le’ah. 
Bude, bid. 

Budget, bij’ét. 
Budweis. bood’wis. 
Buell, bul. 
Buenaventura, 


Bunge, boong’a. 


Bungle, bing’cl. 
Bunion, bun'vun. 
Bunker, bung kur. 
Bunsen, boon sen. 


[vén-too’rah. Bunting, buntiing. 
bwa-nah- Buntline, bint'lin. 


Buena Vista,bwa-nah vees tah Banyan, bün yan. 


Buen Ayré, bwen ir’a. 
Buenos Ayres, bo nos wriz. 
Buet, boo-a’. 

Buffalo, büf'fa-lo, 

Bu iro, boof'to. 

Buffon, boo-ton’. 

Buftoon, bil-foon’. 
Bufonite, bu'ton-it. 
Buford, bi’fird. 
Bugeaud, bov-zho’. 


Bunzlau, boonts'low. 

Buol-Schauenstein, boo’ol- 
show'en-stin. 

Buonarotti, bo-nah- röt'te. 

Buoy, boi. 

Buprestris, bu-prés‘tris. 

Buphaga, bu-fah gah. 

Buratite, bu ra-tit. 

Burckhardt, boork'hàrt. 

Burdach, boordak. 


Bugenhagen, boo’gén-al-gin Burde-Ney, boor-da-na’, 


Bugia, boo je ‘ab. 
Bugle, bi’, 
Bug loss, b 
Bahl, bool. 
Buhr, bir. 
Build, bild. 
Bujalance, boo-hah-lin’tha. 
Bakharia, bu-ku're-ah. 
Bukowina, boo-ko-ve’nah. 
Bulbodium, bül-bö'de-üm. 


ü glos. 


Burden, bur‘dn. 
Burdett, bur-det“. 
Burdock, bur'dok. 
Burdwan, bird-won’. 
Bureau, bu'ro. 
Burette, bu-rét’, 
Burgage, birg’aj. 
Burganet, bir’ga-nét. 
Burgee, bur je. 
Burgeo, bir’jo. 


Bulbogemma, būl-bo-jèm’- Burgeon, bur jun. 
Bulbul, bool’bool, (mah. Burger, bur'gair. mis'tur. 
Bulgaria, bool-gw're-nh. Burgermeister, ar-gair- 


Bulgarirn 
Bulge, bilj. 

Bulimia, bu-lim’e-ah. 
Bulkhead, bilk’/hed, 
Bullace, bul las. 
Bullantio, bil-lin‘’she-o. 
Bullary, bül'la-re. 
Bulletin, bil‘le-tin. 
Bullinger, boolling-ur. 
Bullion, bull un. 
Bülow, bov'lo. 
Bulsaur, bil-sawr’. 
Bultow, biil’to. 
Bulwer, bool'wür. 
Bumbelo, biim-be'lo. 
Bumble, bim’bl. 
Bumelia, bu-me'le-ah. 
Bumpkin, bim’kin. 
Buncombe, bunu: kum. 
Buncrana, bun-krah'nuh. 


bool-gub’rin. 


Burgess, bir‘jés. 
Burggrave, birg’griv. 
Burgher, burg ür. 
Burglar, burgllär. 
Burgos, boor'gös. 
Burgoyne, bür-goin“. 
Burgundy, burguu-de. 
Burial, bér’re-al. 
Buridan, bir’e-dahn. 
Burin, bu rin. 
Burleigh, biir'le. 
Burleson, birl’stn. 
Burlesque, bir-lésk’. 
Burletta, bir-lét'tah. 
Burlingame, bur'ling-gäm. 
Burlington, bir'ling-tin. 
Burmah, bir’mah. 
Burmeister, boor mis-tür. 
Burnes, burnz. 
Burnett, bürnët. 


Bundelcund, buu-del-kund'. Burney, bür'ue. 


Bundle, bün’dl. 
Bundoran, biin-do’ran. 
Bungalow, büng'ga-lo. 
Bungay, bing’ga. 


O. 


Cailloma, kal-yo’mah. 

Caillou, kal-loo’. 

Caimacan, ka-mah-kahn’, 

Ca |+ kan. 

Cainan, kün“ un. 

Cainites, kän'itz. 
jainozoic, kin-o-zo’ik. 

Caique, kah-cek’. 

qa ira, sah-e-rah’. 
Caird, kard. 

Cairn, Karn. 

Cairo, kiro. 

Caisson, kas’sin. 

Caithness, kath'nës, 

Cai ku'y us. 

Cajanus, kah-ja’nis, 


Burnley, birn’'le. 
Burnoose, bir’noos. 
Burnouf. bir-noof. 
Burnside, birn’sid. 


Calciferite, kil-siftir-it. 
Caleigrade, kil/se-grad. 
Calcimine, kal’se-min. 
Caleine, kal’sin. 
Calcium, kal‘se-im. 
Calculus, kal/ku-lis. 
Caleutta, kal-kut'tah. 
Caldarium, kal-da’re-am. 
Caldas, lahs. 
Calder, kaw!‘dir. 
Calderon, kal-da-rén’, 
Caldron, kaw! ‘dri. 
Caldwell, kawld'wel. 
Caleb, ka'leb. 

Caleche, kab-lish’. 
Caledonia, kal-e-do ne-ah. 


Cajaput or Cajeput, kah Caledonite, kal’e-don-it. 


zbah-poot. 
Cajazzo, kah-zat’so. 
Cajetan, kal-ya-tuln’. 
Cajole, ka-jol’. 
Calabar, kah-lah-bir’, 
Calabash, kallu-bash. 


Calaboose -a-bous’, 
Calabozo, kah-lah-bo’so. 
Calabria, kab-la’bre-ah. 


Caladium, kalla de-üm. 
Calahorra, kah-lah-or'ruh. 
Calais, kab-la’. 
Calamagrostis, 
Cala meo, kil-a-niang’ko. 
Cal bour, kàl'am-boor. 
Calamianes, 
Calamine, kal’a-min. 
Calamity, ka-lin’e-te. 
Calamus, k: 
Calando, k: 
Calanus, kaha is. 
Calappa, kal-lap’pah. 
Calas, kali-las’. 
Calash, ka-lish’, 
Calatabellota, 
Calatatimi, eme. 
Calatagirone, -zle-ro'na. 
Calatañazor, -ali-thor’. 
Calatanisetta, 
zět'tah. 
Calatay 
Calathium, ku-lwtbe-um. 
Calatrava, kah-lal-tral vah, 


Calaveras, kal-ali-va'ris. 
Caleaneum, kal-ka’ne-iim, 
Calcasieu, kil-kab-<i’, 


I-kab-vél/lah, 


Calcavella, 
Calceolaria, 
Cale, kalk. 
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[gros’tls. Calicut, kal 
kal-a-mah- Calidasa, kah-le-dah/sah. 


kal+se-c-la're-ah. Calligraph 


Calefaction, kal-e-fak'shun. 
Calembourg, kal’em-boor, 
Calender, kil'èn-dër. 
Caler kal’éndz. 

Caler In. ku-len'du-lah. 
Calenture, kil’én-tir. 
Calescence, ka-lés’séus. 
Calf, kahf. 

Calhoun, kàl-hoon’. 

Cali, kabale. 

Calibre, kalc-bir. 

“kit. 


California, kjl-e-for’ne-ah. 
Caligation, kål- ga shin. 


kah-luh-me-ah’- Caligula, kab-lig-lah. 
(nes. Calipash, kal-e-; Ash’. 


Calipers, kal’e-parz. 
Caliph, ka/lifor kab If. 
Calippus, ka-lip pis. 
Calisthenies, kal-is-thén‘iks. 
Calix, ka‘liks. 

Calixtus, kah-liks’tis. 


[bel-lo’tah, Caliyuga, kab-levo’gah. 
kah-lah-tah- Calk. 125 w 


siwk. 

Calkin, kal’kin. 
Calla, kal lah. 
Callaghan, kilJah-in, 


kul-lah-tin-e- Callao, kal-yah’o. 


Calla „ kal-lah-poo’yah. 


pooy 


I. kah-lah-tah-yood’, Callaway. kal/lah-w a. 


Callicott, kawl'kūt, 
Callianee, kil-le-n-ne’. 
Callichthys, kal-lik'uhis. 
Callicratidas, Kal-le-kràt'e- 
Callidium, kàl-lid'yüm. [das. 
Calligonum, kil-lìg'o-nüm. 
y. kal-lig’ra-fe. 
Callimachus, kal-lin'a-küa. 


CALY 


Burow, boo'ro. 

Burriana, boor-re-ah'nah. 
Burrill, bir’ril. 

Burritt, bur'rit. 

Burrow, bur'ro. 

Burry, bur'e. [ko’se, 
Bursæ Mucosæ, bürse mu- 
Bursar, bur“sar. 

Bursch, boorsh. (shaft. 
Burschenschaft, boorsh’én- 
Bursera, bir’se-ruh. 
Burslem, birz‘lém. 
Burthen, bir’thn. 

Burton, bur't'n. 

Burwha, bur“woh. 

Bury, ber're. 

Busachino, booz-ah-ke'no. 
Busca, booz‘kah. 

Bushire, boo-chér’. 
Business, biz nës, 

Busiris, bu-si'ris. 
Busseron, bis’sir-dn. 
Bussi, or Bussy, boo-se’. 
Bustamente, boos-tah-mén’ta 
Bustamite, bis’tam-it. 
Bustle, bus“. 

Busy, biz’e. 

Butcher, büch'ür. 

Bute, bit. 

Buteo, bu-te’o. 

But ic. bu'tik. 

Butom acer, bu-to-ma'se-e. 
Battahatchie, but-tah-ach“e. 
Butte, but. 

Butte des Morts, but-da-moör“. 
Butteris, bit‘tir-is. 
Buttevant, biit-te-vart’. 
Button, but't'n. 

Butts, bitz. 

Butyl, bū’til. 

Batyrine, bu-tirtn. 
Buxeous, buks“e-us, or bük“ 
Buxos, büks'os. [shts, 
Buxton, buks'tun. 

Buy, bi. 

Buzangais, boo-zdn(g)-sa’. 
Byard, biar. 

Bye, bi. 

Byrd, bird. 

Byre, bir. 

Byrgius, bir’je-ts. 

Byron, bi'run. 

Byrrhus, birrūs. 
Byssaceous, bis-sa'she-ŭs. 
Byssolite, bis’so-lit. 
Byzantine, biz’in-tin. 
Byzantium, be-zan'te-iim, 


Callimanco, kil-le-mang’ko, 
Calling, kawlüng. 
Callinger, kal-len-geer’, 
icus, kal-le-ni’kis. 
us, käl-li'nus. 
Calliope, kal-li’o-pe. 
Callistephus, kal-lis’te-fis, 
Callisthenes, kal-lis’the-néz, 
Callitrichacer, kal-le-trik- 
Callitris, kal-li'tris. (a'seo. 
Callosa, kàl-lo'sal. 
Callosity, kal-lis’e-te. 
Callot, kah-lo’. 
Callotechnics, 
Callow, kaàl'lo. 
Calm, kahm. 
‘almar, kahl'măr. 
Calmet, kal-ma“. 
Calmucks, kal'muks. 
Calne, kahn. 
Calogra pny, kah-log’ra-fe. 
Cnlomel. kal'o-mel. 
Calonne, kali-lon“. 
Calophyllum, ka-l6fil-lim. 
Calopogon, ka-lop‘o-gén. 
Caloric, kah-lor'ik. 
Calorimeter, kal-o-rim’e-tir, 
Calor Mordicans, kulor 
mor‘de-kanz. 
Calosonia, kiil-0-so’ne-ah. 
Calotropis, kal-ct'ro-pis. 
Calotte, kah- lat“. 
Caloty pe, kil'o-tip. 
Cnloy ers, kah-loi'erz. 
Calpe, kal'pe. 
Calpee. 7 
Calpurnia, kal-ptir’neah, 
Calquing, kawk ing. tah. 
Caltanisetta, kal-tän-e set 
Caltha, kal/thah. 
Calumba, kah-lüm'bah. 
Calumet, kalü-met. 
Calumny, kal'um-ue. 
Calvados, kal-vnh- Ads“. 
Calvart, kabl/vahrt. 
Calvary. kal’va-re. 
Calve, kalv. 
Calventura, kal 
Calvert, kalvirt, 
Calvi, kal’ve. 
Calville, kul'vil. 
Calvin, kil/vin. 
Calx, kilks. 
Caly bio, kal-lilYVe-o, 
Caly ceracei, k:il-is-tir-a’se-2, 
Caly cifloræ, kal-e-sif lo- re. 


[uiks. 
kil-lo-tek’= 


van-too/rah. 


CALY 


Calycle, kAl’e-kl. 
Calydon, kal’e-din, 
Caly mene, kal- u me ne, 
Calypso, kali-lip’so. 
Calyptorrynehus, 
tor-ring'küs, 
Calyptræidæ, kál-Ip-tre'e-de. 
Calystegim. kal-is-teje-ah. 
Calyx. ka'liks. 
Camacho, ka-mah’cho. Pine, 
Camaldulians, kim-al-diu‘le- 
Camapuan, Kah-mab-pwiwn’. 
Cumarauen. kh mah-raw’ kab 
Camara, k:h-mab’'rah. 
Camargo, kah-màr-go’. 
Camargue, kal-malire’. 
meme ka-mah-ril’y 


kal-ip- 


Camassia, ka-mish’ynb. 
Cambacéres, k6n-lali-sa-rés’, 
Cambay, kàm-ba’. 


Cambiaso, kim-be-n 
Cambium, kam’) 
Cambodia, kim-bo'de-ah. 
Camborne, kà born. 
Cambratine, kam bra-tin. 
Cambray, kén-bra’. 
Cambria, kam break 
Cambric, kuni brik. 
Cambridge, kim rj. 
Cambronne, kòn-bron’, 
Cambyses, káni-bi seez. 
Camden, kim'd’n, 
Camellia, ka-mčl'le-ah. 
Camelopard, k :mèl-v-părd. 
Camelot, k 
Camera, kì 
Cameraria, kam- -e-ra’re-ah. 
Camerino, kam-a-re' no, 
Camerlingo, km-ar-leeng’go 
Cameron, kam 'ir-on. 
Cameroons, kim-iir-oonz’, 
Cameta, kain’e-tuh 
Camilla, kali-mil'llah. 
Camisade, k:im-e-s.id’. 
Camisards, kam e-sardz. 
Cameene, kam-e ne. 
Camoens, kali-ino ë nz, 
Camogli, kali-mol’ye. 
Camolin, kam’o-lin. 
Camomile, kim'o-mil. 
Camonfilet, kum'on-fla. 
Campagna, kim 
Campaign. k: um 
Campan, kõn-pòn’. 
Campana, Kaim-pah’ne th. 
Campanales, kiun-pin's-léz. 
Campanella. kam-pah-nellah 
Campanha, kåni-palin’^th. 
Campanile, kam-pa-pe'la. 
Campanula, kun-pan u-lah. 
Campbell. kim’! orkau Dl. 
Campeachy, kam-psch'e. 
Campestral, kam-pés‘tral. 
Camphausen, kimp-how'zn. 
Camphine, kam fen. 
Cambhire, kam'ſir. 
Camphogens, kainf'o-jënz. 
Camphor, kam fur. 
Camphrone, kam ron. 
Camphuysen, kamp-hi/zn. 
Campion, kam’pe-on. 
Campistron, kim-pecs’tron. 
Campo Formio, kim po for- 
me-o, (82 
Campomanes, kàm-po-ma- 
Campo Santo, kam'po san'to. 
Campton, kampetun. 
Campus Martius, käm'pus 
mar'she-iis, (lor’vo-piis. 
Campy lotropous, kam-pe- 
Camus, kah'mus. 
Cana, ka'nuh. 
Canaan, ka’nan. 
Canada, kin'a-dah. . 
Canadian, ka-ni'de-šn, 
Canaille, kau-nal“. 
Canal, kih-nal’. 
Canale, kah-nali'la. 
Canalis, kah-na'‘lis. 
Canandaigua, 
Canara, kah-nil’ rah. 
Canaries, kah-na'rbz. 
Canaris, kah-nah' ria, 
Canarium, kah-na’re-im. 
unnry. kah-na re, 
Canaster, kah-nis’tir. 
Cancale, kon-kahl’. 
Can-ean, kau-kan“. 
Cancel, Kkän'sel. 
Cancellaria, 
Cancelli, kan- 
Cancer, kan’siir. 
Cancroid, kaug'kroid. 
Candace, kin’'dah-se. 
Candahar, kan-lah-ar’. 
Candautles, kin-daw'léz. 
Candeish, kin-dish’. (brim. 
Candelabrum, kau-de-la“ 
Canderos, kin-da’rés. 
Candia, kan‘de-ah. 
Candle, kanal. 
Candolle, kén-dol’. 
Candy, kan‘de. 
Canea, kah-ne’ah. 
Canemah, kan’e-mah. 
Canephore, kAn-ef’o-re. 
Canescent, ka-nés’s¢nt, 


[gwah. 


n-sčl-la're-ah. 
le. 


kan-an-da’- 
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Canes Venatici, ka'nëz ve- Capsule, kip’siil. 
nat’e-se. Captation, kap-ta'shün. 
Cangallo, kahn-gal’yo. Caption, 
Canicatti, kah-ne-kat'te, Captions, kap’shis, 
Canicula, ka-nik’u-luh. Captive, kip'tiv. 
Canide, ka'ne-de. Capture, kap’tir. 
Canine, ka-uin’. Capua, kali-poo ah. 
Canino, kah-ne'no. Capuchim.kapa-shën/, 
Canis, ka'nis. Capulet, kiàp'üu-let. 
Canisteo, kan-ts-te’o, Caput, ku'put. 
Canker, kang kür. Capybara, kah-plb'a-rah. 
Cannabis, kau'na-bis, Carabidae, kah-rat’e-de. 
Canna, kanne. Carabine, kar'a-biu. 
Cannelures, kan'nl-yoorz. Caracalla, kir-ah-kal/lah. 
Cannes, kahn’. Caracara, kir-al-kah’rah, 
Canning, kan'ning. Caracas, kahi-ral'kás. 
Cannonche, kin-uon-che’, Caracci, kah-rat’che. 
Cannstadt. kahn‘staht. Carack, karak. 
Cannular, kan nü-làr. 
Cano, kah'no. 
Canoe, ka-noo’. 
Canon, kann, 
Canon, kan‘yon. 
Canonici, Ka-ndn’e-se. 
Canoochee, kali-noo che. 
Canopus, kalh-no'pis, 
Ca Py. kan’o-pe. 
Canossa, kali-nos sah. 
Canova, kulh-no vah. 
Canoxinite, kàn'òk-sīn-it, 
Canso, kàn’so. 
Canstatt, kahn’stăt. 
Cantabile, kan-tatb'e-le. 
Cantabri, kan'a-bre. (van. 
Cantabrigi kan-ta-brij’- 
Cantacuzenus, kan-tal-ku- 
Cantal, kong tall. ze'uds. 
Cantalupe, kan-ta-loop’. 
Cantankerous, kan-tăng’- 
Cantaro, kàn-tah'ro. |kür-üs, 
Cantaliver, kàn’'ta-lèv-ūr. 
Cantata, kàn-ta'tah. Carbyle, kar’bil. 
Cantatrice, kan-ta-tre’che, Carenjente, kăr-kah-hčn’ta. 
Canteen, kan-ten’. Carcajou, kar’ka-joo. 
Cantemir, kin-ta-mér’. Carenssonne, kar-k&s-sdn’, 
Canterbury, Kan'ter-bür-re. Carcel, kar“sel. 
Canterii, kan-te’re-i. Carceres, kar’stir-eez. 
Cantharidae, kan-thire-de, Carcinology, kar-sin-ol'o-je. 
Cantharus, kav tha-ris. Cardamine, kar’da-min. 
Canticle, kan' e-kl. Cardan, kàr'dahn. 
Cantii, kan'te-i. Cardenas, kàr-ia’'nahs, 
Cantiniėre, kan-teen-yar’. Cardiac, kàr’de-ak. 
Cantire, kan-tir’. Cardialgia, kir-de-àl'je-ah, 
Cantle, kau'tl. Cardigan, kar'de-gin, 
Canto, kan to. Cardioid, kàr'de-oid, 
Canton, kin-tin’. 
Cantonment, kan'tön-mönt. 
Cantoon, kan-toon'. 
Canta, kin-tov’. 
Canuck, kàn'ùk. 
Canula, kan-yoo'lah. 
Canute, kal-niit’ or knoot. 
Canvass, kan vàs. 
Canzone, kan-zo na. 
Canzonet, kän-zo-nčt’. 
Caoutchouc, koo’chook, 
Capable, kupa-bl. 
Cap-a-pie, kap-ab- pe’. 
Caparison, kah-pir’e-sd 
Capefigue, kap-feg“. 
Capel, kap’el. 
Capella, kab-pél lah. 
Caper, ka’ptr. 
Capernaum, ka-pür'na-um. 
Capesterre, käp-es-tär“. 
Capet, ka’peét. 


Caracoli, kar'a-col-e. 
Carafa, kuh-råf'fah. 
Caragheen, kirah-een. 
Caraglio, kih-rahl’yo. 
Carnites, kabh-ra‘i-téz. 
Carambole, kar‘an-bdl. 
Caramel, kar'a-mel. 
Caranx, kw ringks. 
Carapace, kir‘a-pis. 
Carat, karat. 

Caravaca, kab-rah-vah’kah. 
Caravaggio, kah-rah-vad’jo, 


Caravellas, kah-rah-vél las. 
Caraway, kåra- wa. 
Carbamide, kar’bam-id. 
Carbazotic, kir-ba-zov'ik. 
Carbide, kar'bid. 
Carbolic, kar-bol/ik. 
Carbonari, kir-b6n-ah’re, 
Carbuncle, kir’bing-kl. 
Carburet, kar’bu-rét. 


Carditis, kar-di’tis. 
Cardium, kar‘de-im. 
Carduccio, kir-doot'cho. 
Carduus, kar’du-is. 
Care, ker. 

Careen, ka-rén’. 
Caress, ka-rés’. 

Caret. kurët. 

Carey, kare. 

Carheil, kah-ril. 
Caria, kire-wh. 
Cariaco, kah-re-ah‘ko. 
Cariati, kali-re-ah’te. 
Carib, kar’ib. 
Caribbee, kir-ib-be’. 
Caribou, kar’e-boo. 
Carica, ka-re’kah. 
Caricature, kur'e- ka- tũr. 
Caries, ka’re-éz. 
Carignano, kah-rén- yah’ no. 
Capias, ka'pe-is. Carillon, kah- re-yon(gY. 
Capibara, kah-pil/a-rah. Carimata, kar-e-mal'tah, 
Capillaire, kap-il-yir’. ment. Carina, kah-re'huh. 


Capillament,  kah-pillah- Carini, kal-re’ne. 
Capita, kap’e-tah. Carinola, kali-re-no'lah. 
Capitanata, kap-e-tän-ah'tah. Carinthia, kal-rin’the-ah. 


Capitan, k an. Cariole, kar’e-dl. 
Capite Censi, kap'e-te sčn’se. eariosity. a-re-Os'e-te. 
Capitalaries, kah-pit'ü-la- Caripe, kah-re ‘pa. 
Capivi, kah-pe've. [reez. Carissa, ku-ris“sall. 
Capiz, kiuh-pece’. Carle, karl. 
Capnomor, kip’no-mor. Carlen, kar-lin’. 
Capoch, kah-poosh’. fah. Carleton, karl’tiin. 
Capo @ Istria, kuh’po dis-tre’- Carlina, kir-le’nah 
Capon, ka’pin. Carlings, kar‘lingz. 
Caporcianite,kab-por’shin-it Carisbrooke, kär'is 
Capote, kah-pöt“. Carlisle, kir-lil’. 
Cappadocia, kip’pado’ she-ah Carlists, kar'listz. 
Cappagh, kap'puh. {a’se-e. Carloman., kir‘lo-miin. 
Capparidaceæ, kap-pa-rid- Carlovingians, — kir-lo-vin’- 
Capparis, kap’pa-rix 
Cappoquin, kap-po-kwin’. 
Capra, ka’prah. 
Capreolate, kap’re-o-lit. 
Capreolus., kip-re-o'l is. 
Caprera, kip-ra’rah. 
Capri. kah'pre. Carmagnole, kir-min-yol’. 
Capriccio, kah-prét’cho. Carmichael, kar’mi-kal, 
Capriccioso, — kal-prét-che- Carminative, kar-min'a-tIv, 
Caprice, ka- prees’. (os. Carmine, kar’min. 
Capricorn, kip'ri-kirn. [se-e. Carmona, kiir-mo’nab, 
Caprifoliacene, kip-re-fo-la’- Carnac, kar’nik. 
Caprimulgidesr, kap-re- Carmaria, kar-no’re-uh. 
Capriole, kAp’re-dl. [mil ‘je-de. Carnarvon, kar-nar’von, 
Capriped, káp're-pëd, Carnatic, kar-natik. 
Capromys. kip'ro-mis. Carnation, kir-na’shiin. 
Capryl, kap’ril. Carneades, kár-ne'w-deez, 
Capsali, kip’sal Carnelian, kir-n*!’yan. 
Capsella, kip- Carnifex, kar’ne-feks. 
Capsicum, k:p’se Carniola, kar-ne-olah. 
Capsize, kap-s“z“ Carnivora, kär-niv'o-rah. 
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-brook. 


Carlsbad. kirlz’bad. 

Carlscrona, karlz-kroo'nah. 
Carlisruhe, karlz/roo, 
Cnrludoviea. 
Carlyle, kar-lil’. 


Caractacus, kab-rik’tah-kis. 


Caravansary, k jir-a-vin’sa-re 


Cardiometry .kr-do-dm’e-tre Cary, kare. 


kah. 
kär-loo-do've- Cassopolis, kas-sép’o-lis, 


Carnot, kir-no’, 
Carob, karob. 
Caroche, ka-rish’. 
Carolan, kar‘o-lin. 
Carolina, kår-o-li'nah, 
Carolinian, kar-o-lin’yan. 
Carondelet, kah-ron'de-let. 
Carony. kir’o-ne. 
Caroteel, kar-o-tél’. 
Carotid, kah-ròt'id, 
Carouse, kah-rowz“. 
Carpathian, kar-pa’the-in. 
Carpel, kar'pel. 
Carpentaria, kär-pen-ta“re-ah 
Carpentras, kaár-pon g }-trahs’ 
Carpentry, kar’pén-tre. 
Carpholite, kar'to-lit. 
Carpholojy, kàr-föl'o-je, hit. 
Carphost Ibite. kar-fos’til- 
Carpino, kar-pe’no. 
Carpocrates, kar- pok’ ra-téz. 
Carqtiinez, kir-ke’néz. 
Carrageen, kir’ra-gen. 
Carrara, kär-rah'rall. 
Carrel, kah-rél’. 
Carriage, kar’rij. 
Carrick, mire) 
` Eng. kär''re- ur. 
Carrier, | Fr. kar-ya’. 
Carrière, kal-re-yi’. 
Carrigahoit, kar'rig-a-hölt. 
Carritank, kar retüngk. 
Carrom, karrëm. 
Carronade, -ron-ad’, 
Carroty,. kurròt-e. 
Carson, kir’siin. 
Cartago, kar-tah’go. 
Carte, kirt. 
Cartel, kar’tél. 
Carteret, kir’tir-tt. 
Cartesian, kar-telzhän. 
Carthage, kar’thi). 
Carthagena, Sp. kir-tah-ha’- 
nah; Eng. kar-tah-je/nah. 
Carthusian, k:ir-thu’znan. 
Cartier, kir-te-a’ 
Cartilage, kar'ti-laj. 
Carton, kir-toon’. 
Cartouch, kar-tooch’. 
Cartouche, toosh’, 
Cartridge, k: j- 
Cartwright, kart’rit. 
Caruancele, kàrüng-kl. 
Carupang, kan-roo-pah’no. 
Carus, ka'rūs. 


[fil-la’se-e, 
Caryophylacer, ka-re-o- 
Caryatides, ki t'e-dez. 
Caryocar, àr. 


Caryopsis, kar-c-op’ sis. 
Casale, kah-sah’la. {se’mab. 
Casamassima, §kas-sah-mas- 


“Casanare, kuh-sah-nah’'ra. 


Casanova, kih-sah-no’vah. 
Casas Grandes. kuh’sis gran“ 
Cascabel, kas’ka-bel. [des. 
Cascade, kus-k. d“. 
Cascarilla, kas-kn-rilllah. 
Cascavel, kas-kah-vël. 
Caseine, ki-se’in. 
Casern, ku'zürn. 
Caserta, kah-sur'tah. 
Caseville, kis’vil. 
Casey, ka ge. 

Cashel, kash’. 

Cashew, kab-shoo’. 
Cashmere, kach-mér“. 
Casiliam, ka-sil’yam. 
Casimir, kis’se-mér. 
Casino, kah-se’no. 
Casoria, kali-so’re-ah. 
Caspé, Kas’pa. 

Caspian, kas'pe-àn. 
Casque, kask. 
Cassandra, kiis-sin‘drah, 
Cassation, kàs-s«'shūn, 
Cassava. kas’ savali. 


Cassida. kàs’se 
Cassimere, ki~'se-mēr. 
Cassini, kis-se’ne. 
Cassiodorus, kàs-se-0-do'rùs. 
Ca: assiopeia, kas-se-o-pe’e-ah. 


Carlovitz. karo-vits. [je-anz. Cassis, kas’sees, 


Cassiterite, kis-sit’ir-it. 
Cassius, kash’y iis. 
Cassolette, kis-so-lét’. 


Cassowary, k its’s0-wa-re. 
Cassy tacer, kis-se-ta’se-o. 
Castalia, kAs-ta’le 
Castanet, 1 
Castaños. 1 
Castanea, kàs-ta'ue-ah. 
Caste, kahst. 

Casteggio, kàs-tëd'jo, [mah’ra. 
Castellamare, kàs-tèl-ah- 
Castellana, kàs-těl'yah’nah, 
Castellazzo, kàs-tël-lat'so. 
Castellon, kàs-t on, 
Enstelnau, kis- ei- no. 
Castigation, kas-te-gu'shün. 
Castiglione, kas-tél-yo'na. 
Castile, kas-teel’. 


CAVI 


Castilleja, kăs-tčl- yaho, 
Castillon, kas-te-yon(g /. 
Castine. ten’ 

Castle, kas“l. 

Castoreum, kis-to’re-iim. 
Castration, kas-tra’shin. 
Castrato, kis-trah’to, 
Castres, kust'r. 

Casual, kazh’yoo-al. 
Casuisi, kAzli’yoo-ist. [tu i-tü8, 
Casus Fortmitus, ka'süs för- 
Catacaustiecs, kat-a-kawz’tike 
Catachresis, kat-a-kre’sis, 
Cataclysm, kàt'a-klizm. 
Catacomb, kit/a-kim. 
Catadioptric, kat-u-di-op'trIk 
Catafalque, kat'a-falk. 
Catagraph, kat'a-graf. 
Catalan, kiat‘a-lin. 
Catalepsis, kit-v-lép’sis. 
Catalogue, kat’a-log. 
Catalonia, kat-ah-lo’ne-ah, 
Catalpa, ku-tal'pah. 
Catalysis, ka-tal’e-sis. 
Catamaran, kit-a-ma-ran’, 
Catamenia, kat-a-me'ne-nh, 
Catamite, kàat'u-mit. [ah’nés, 
Catanduanes, kah-tan-doo- 
Catania, kah-tuh'ne-ah. 
Catanzaro, kah-tau-zah'ro. 
Cataplasm, kat’a-plazm, 
Cataract, kat'a-rakt. 
Catarrh, ka-tabr’. 
Catastasis, ka-tas‘ta-sis. 
Catastrophe, ki-tas’tro-fe. 
Catawba, kab-tau’bah. 
Catbalogan, kit-bah-lo’gin. 
Catch, kach. {kam-bra-se’, 
Cateau-Cambresis, kau-to“ 
Catechism, kat“e-klzm. 
Catecha, kat’e-shoo. 
Catechumen, kat-e-ku'mën. 
Category, kit 
Catenary, kat’e-ua-re. 
Caterpillar, kat‘er-pil-lar, 
Cates, katz. 

Cathari, ka-tha re. 
Catharine, kith’ar-in. 
Catharpin, kat- -harp in. 
Catharsis, kah-thar’sis. 
Cathedral, ka-the'dràl. 
Catheretic, kath-e-rerv'ik. 
Cathetometer, kàth-e-tom'e- 
Cathode, kath’éd. (tur. 
Catholic, kath’o-lik. 
Catholicism, ka-thol'e-sizm. 
Catiline, kat'e-lin.. 
Catinat, kub-te-nab’. 

Cato, kato. 

Catodon, ka-to’din. 
Catoosa, kal-too’sah. 
Catoptries, ka-töp'trIks. 
Catrimani, kah-tre-mah'ne. 
Catskill, kátz'kil. 

Catsup, këch'up. 
Cattaraugus, kit-tal-raw’gts 
Cattaro, kat-tul’ro. 
Cattegat, kat-te-gat’. 

Cattle, kat'tl. 

Catullus, kah-tiliis. 
Caucasian, kaw-ka'zhăn. 
Caucasus, kaw’ kab-sis. 
Caucus, kaw’k Us. [k wi' nah. 
da Equina, kaw dah e- 
al, kaw dal. 

ebec, köd-bek“. 
Candicula, ka w-dik'u-lah. 
Caudium, kaw'de-um 
Caudle, kaw‘dl. (wah’gah 
Caughnawaga, kaw-nah- 
Caulaincourt, ko-lin-koor’. 
Caulescent, kaw-lés’sént. 
Caulicle, kaw“le-kl. 
Cauliculus, kaw-lik/u-lts, 
Cauliflower, kaw'le-flow’tr. 
Caulis, kaw’lis. 

Caulk, kawk. 

Cauma, kaw’mah. 

Caumbe, kawm’be. 

. Cans, ko. 

e e. kawz. 

Causeway, kaw’ze. 
Causidical, kaw-zid’e-kal. 
Caussade, ko-sahd’. 
Cnussidière. ko-se-de-a’, 
Caustic, kawz'tik. 
Cautery, kaw'tūr-e. 
Caution, kaw'shun. 

Cava, ka’vah. 

Cavaignace, kah-van-yik’. 
Cavaillon, kal-va-you(gy. 
Cavalcante, kali-val-kan' ta. 
Cavalier, kiv-a-lér’. 
Cavalry. kiv’al-re. 

Cavan, kav'an. š 
Cavanas, kah-val'nšs. 
Cavass, kuh-vas“. 

Cavatina, kav-ah-te’nah. 
Cavazion, kab-va/zhin. 
Caveat, ka’ve-at. (dish. 
Cavendish, kav'n-disb or kan“ 
Cavern, kay'irn. 

Cavery, kaw’vir-e. 
Cavesson, kav'e-zön. 
Cavetto, kah-vét’to. 

Caviar, kav’e-ir. 
Cavicornia, kav-e-kor'ue- ah. 


<. 


CAVI 


Cavil, kav". 
Cavité, kiv-e-ta’. 
Cavity, kav’e-te. 
Cavour, kah-vvor’. 
Cawnpore, kiwn-poor'’. 
Caxamarea, kiti-hah-mar’kah 
Caxias, kah shi’/as. 
Caxton, kiks’tin. 
Cayambe, ki-am'be. 
Cayenne, ki-en’. 

Cayes, ka. 

Cay lus, ka-loos’. 
Cayman, kuman or ki’man, 
Cay mito, ki-me'to. 

Cayo, ki’. 

Cayuga, kah-yoo’gah. 
Cazalla, kah-thal'yah. 
Cazembe, kalh-zem'be, 
Cazenovia, kaz-en-o ve-ah. 
Cazique, kah-zeck’. 
Cazorla, kah-thor'lah. 
Cazotte, kah-zot'. 
Ceanothus, se-an’o-this, 
Ceara, se-al-rah’. 

Cense, secce. 

Cebes, se/bez. 

Cebida, seb'e-de. 
Cebrionida, s¢b-re-in'e-de. 
Cecidomya, sés-e-dom'e-ab. 
Cecil, sës'il. or sis“. 
Cecity, se'se-te. 

Ceeropia, se-kro’pe-ah. 
Cecrops, se‘krops. 
Cecutiency, se-ku'shen-se. 
Cedar, sear. 

Cedilla, se-dillah. 
Cedrine, drin. 

Cedrus, se’dris. 

Cefalu, cha-fah-loo’. 

-bën 


Celano, cha-lah'no, 
Celastrus, so-las'trūs. 
Celature, sé] a-tir. 
Celbridge, sèl'brij. 
Celebes, sèl'e-bës, 
Celebrity, se-leb're-te. 
Celeres, sel'e-reez. 
Celerity, sel 
Celestine, sè 
Celery, sélir-e. 
Celestial, se-lé 
Celine, se le- 
Celibacy, sėl-e- 
Celidography, el-e-dög'ra- ſe 
Celina, e- nah. 
Cella, sel lah. 
Cellamare, chel-lah-mah'ra. 
Cellarage, sé!lar-aj. 

Jellarino, chél-lal-re‘no 

$ „ 8él-lah’re-Gs. 


e, 
Jellini, 
Ce lar, sèl lu-lar. 
Cellule, sel gol. 
Celosia, se-lo'zhal, 
Celsius, selsc-us, 
Celt, selt. 
Celtæ, sċl'te. 
Celtiberi, sel-te-be're. 
Cement, se-ment’. 
Cemetery, sé1'v-ta-re, 
Cenchrus, seng'kris. 
Cenci, chen che. 
Cenis, sa ne. 
pnobite, sen'o-bit. 
mnotaph,seno-taf. 
Cenozoic, sen-o-zo ik. 
Censual, sen shoo-al. 
Censure, séu'siiver, 
Census, seu. 
Centaur, sen tawr, 
Centavo, sè 7 


la vo. 
Centena, séu-ta' 
Centenary, sén'te-niv-re, 
Centesimo, sén-tés e-mo. [t üs. 
Centicipitous, — sen-te-sip'e- 
Centigrade, svn'to-; 
Centigramme, s 
Centilitre, sun-te-le tr. 
Centiloquy, sén-til’o-kwe. 
Centime, son-tem’ 

Centi e. sen te-pèd. 

Cent Jours, ont zhoor’. 
Centner, ent'nur. 
Centonism, sen ro-nizm. 
Centralia, en-tru'le-ali. 
Centre, sentir. 
Centripetal, sén-trip’e-tal, 
Centriscus, enn kis. 
Centropolis, sen-trop'o-lis. 
Centumvir, séu-tum’vir, 
Centurion, en-tu re-on. 
Century, sent yvo-re, 
Cephalalgy ala je. 
Cep nt w, sela lan thus 
Cep tis, scf-a-li'tis. 
Cephalonia, séf-ah-lone-nh. 
Cephalopoda, s61-0-!6)//o-dah, 
Cephalotribe, set a-lo-trib. 
Cephalus, sifah-lüs. 
Cepheus, se‘te-fis. 
Cephisus, se-f sus. 
Ceraceous, se-ra'sh us, 
Cerago, seru go. 


-gram'. 


Cerambyx, se-rñin biks. 
Ceramen, sčra-mèn. 
Ceramic, se-ràm^ik. 
Cerasium, se-ra'zhüm. 
Cerastium, se-ràst'y üm, 
Cerate, sër'at. 
Ceraunics, se-raw’niks. 
Cerberus, sir’bir-is, 
Cercis, sur'sis. 

Cerdic, ker'dik. 

Cere, sér. 

Cereal, se’re-al. 
Cerebellum, ser-e-bel lum. 
Cerebrum, sér’e-brim, 
Cerement, ser'ment. 
Cereopsis, ser-e-op'sis. 
Ceres, se'rez. 

Cerine, se’rin. 
Cerinthians, se-rin’‘the-Anz 
Ceriph, serif. 

Cerite, serit. 

Cerium. se're-im. 
Cernous, sur'nus. 
Cerolein, sér-o-leIn. 
Ceroma, sc-ro'mah, 
Cerosine, sér’o-sin. 
Cerotic, se-rot‘ik. 
Ceroxylon, se-roks’e-lén. 
Cerro, serro. 

Certain, sir’tin. 
Certes, sir'téz. 
Certhiada, sir-thi’a-de, 
Certificate, sir-tite-kat. 
Certiorari, siir-she-o-ra’‘re. 
Certitude, siir’te-tid. 
Cerumen, serou’men. 
Ceruse, se’rvos. 
Cervantes, thér-vahn’téz, 


. Cervera, thëer-va rah. 


Cervidze, sir vede. 
Cervin, sér-valin(g)’. 
Cervus, sur'vus. 
Ceryle, se'rìl. 
Cesarotti, cha-sah-rot’te, 
Cesena, clia-siU ali. 
€Cespedes.thes-pa des. 
Cespitous, sès 
Cessation, sés-su’shiin, 
Cessio Bonorum, 
bon-o rüm. 
Cession, sesh'un. 
Cesspool, sés’pool. 
Cestoidae, sès-tv'e-do. 
Cestracion, sé--tra’shin. 
Cestrum, sé-’tram. [trüst. 
Cestui que trust, sés'twe ka 
Cetacea, se-ta’se-ali. 
Cetraria, se-tra‘re-ab 
Cette, set. 
Cetyle, stil. 
Ceuta, the-vo'tah. 
Ceylon, selon or s6-lin’. 
Cezimbra, sa-zew’/brah, 
Chabasic, chab‘a-sik. 
Chablis, shah-bie’. 
Chabrias, ka bre'is. [yăs. 
Chachapoyas, cluh-cha-po’- 
Chaco, chah’ko. 
Chacone, chah-ko'ua. 
Chadda, chad‘dah. 
Chreronea, ker-v-nc'ah. 
ch don, ke'to-don. 
Chafing, chafing. 
Chagres, chal pres. 
Chagrin, sha-grin’. 
Chaillot, sha-ve-0’, 
Chailla, sha-you’, 
Chair, cher. 
Chaise, shaz. [tonzh’. 
Chaix d`Est Ange, sla-da- 
Chaka, chah’kah. 
Chalaza, kah-l»h’z h. 
Chaleedony, kalse-lo- ne. 
Chaleide. kil’se-de, 
Chalcis, kal’sis. 
Chalcography. kal-kog'ra-ſe. 
Chaldæa, kal-de'uh. 
Chalet, shah-la’. 
Chalice, chal is. 
Chalk, chawk. 
Challenge, chal/lénj. 
Chalmers, chaw’'murz. 
Chalons, shah-lònig)’. 
Chalus, shab-lvos’. 
Chaly beate, ku-lib’e-at. 
Cham, kam, 
Chamade, shab-mid’. 
Chamærops, Ku e-rops. 
Chamber, chaw'bir. 
Chamberlain, chain’bir-lin. 


sés’sho 


Chambertin, shon-bar- 
tahlhnig/. 
Chambery, hön-ba- re“. 


Chambly, shòn-ble'. 
Chambord, #hén-bor’. 
Chambre, shom’br. 
Chambrel, kim'bré 
Chameleon, ka-m 
Chamfort, shou-for’. 
Chamfrain, chim fran. 
Chaanilly, shab-me-ye’ 
Chamisso, hals“. 
Chamois, hamm or sha-moi’. 
Chamomile, kan o-mil. 
Chamond, shah-mòulg)’. 
Chamouni, shah-mvv-ne’. 
Champ, hong). 
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Champagne, } 
paign, sham-pan’. 


Champignon, 


font g). 
Champlain, shim-plan’. 


Champmesle, shòn(g -ma-la’, Chaves, shah'ves. 
shon-po-le- Chayanta, chi-ån’tah. 
(n Chazy, cha’ze. 
Chancellor, chin’sel-lor, 


Champollion 


Chancay, chahn-ki’. 


Chancere, shang’kr. 


Eng shim-pin’, Chaudière, sho-de-yar’. 
Fr. shon-pahu’, Chaulieu, sho-le-oo’. 


perty, sham’pir-te. 
shon-pén- Chauveau-Lagarde, 


Chandelier, shan-de-leer’. 


Chandernagore, 


shin-dur- Cheeauqua, she-kavkwah. 


CHRE 


Chillingworth, ching- 
Chillon, she-yon’gy. wurth. 
Chauncey, chawn' se, Chilmarry, chil-mah're. 
Chautauqmmn.shah-tawkwah, Chiloe, chil-o-a’. 
slo- Chiltern, chil’tirn. 
vo-lah-gard’. Chimeeridz, ki-mér’e-de. 
Chaux-de-Fond, sho-da-ſon“. Chimaphila, kim-at’e-lah. 
Chimay, she-ma’. 
Chimb, chin. [tho. 
Chimborazo, chëm-bo-ral”- 
Chimera, ke-me’rab. 
Chimney, chim’ne. män'thüus. 
Chimomanthus, — chini-o- 
Chimpanzee, chim-pau’ze. 


Cheadle, che‘dl. 
Cheap, cheep. 
Cheboygan, she-boi’gin. 


Chandore, s):in-dér’{ nab-gor’. Chedabucto, shéd-ah-buk’to. Chima, chi'nah. 


Chandos, chan“dos. 


Changarnier, sh0n-gir-ne-a’. Cheetah, che’tah. 
chàng- Cheever, che'vur. 
[choo-foo’. Chef, shèf. 


Chang-choo-foo, 
Change, chinj. 
Chang-Mai, chang-ma’e. 


Channahatechee, chàn-nàh- 88 che’gr. 
a 


àtch'e. 
Channing, chin’ning. 
Chanson, shon‘son. 
Chantal, shon-tahl’. 


Chantibun, shon-ta-boon’. 


Chantilly, shou-te-ye’. 
Chantrey, chan’tre. 


Chao-tchou, chi-o-choo’. 


Chaparal or Chapparal, Chelsea, chel 


chah-pah’ral. 
Chapeau, shah-po’. 
Chapelain, shahp-lin’. 
Chaperon, ship’ér-6u, 
Chapfallen, chop'fauln. 
Chapin, cbha’pin. 
Chapiter, chap’e-tir, 
Chaplain, chip'lin. 
Chappa 
Chaps, chopz. 
Chaptal, shap-tahl’. 
Chapultepec, 
Character, Kar'ak-tur. 
Charade, sha-rud. 


ua, chip’/pah-kwah. Chemung, che-miing’. 


(pek’. Ch 
shah-pool-ta- Cheng watana, 


Charadeide. ka-rad’e-de. 


Charbon, shar’bon. 
Charcoal, char kol. 
Chardin, shar’din. 

Chardon, chàr'don. 


Charente, shab-rént’. [tõn(xy. Chepstow, chep’sto. 
shah-roni¢)- Cheque, chek. 
{dat-far’, Chequay, chék’e. 
Chargé d'affaires, shar-zhu Cher, shar. 


Charenton, 
Charette, shah-rit’. 


Charism, k 
Charité, shar-e-ta’. 
Charites, kar'e-tez. 
Chariton, shah're-tön. 


Charivari, shah-re-vah-re’. 


Charlatan, shar'la-tan, 


Charlemagne, shar-la-man. 


Charle- 
mont, | Fr. shir-la-mon 
Charleroi, shar-la-rwaw’ 


Charles, Bg. chahrlz, Fr. shahrl. 


Eng. chur'lenudut. 


g 
8). 


Charlevoix, shar-la-vwab’. 


Charlotte, shar'lot. 
Charolais, slah-ro-la’. 
Charon, ki’ron. 
sharras, shahr-ràs’, 
arron, shab-ron(g)’. 
Charta, kirtah. 
Charte, shalrt. 
Charter, char-tar’. 
Chartier, shar-te-a’. 


Chartometer, char-tém’e-tir. 


Chartres, shart'r. 
Shartreuse, shar-trüz“. 
ary bdis, ka-rib’dis’, 
Chasiles, shall. 
Chasm, kaz 
Chasselouy 
Chassepot, shis-po’. 
Chasseur, shas-sbor“. 
Chassie, hasse. 
Chaste, chast. 
Chastelard, shaht-labr’, 
Chastellux, shiuh-ta-look 
Chastise, chas-tiz’. 
Chastity, chas'te-te. 
Chasuble, chaz'i-bl. 
Chateau, shah-to’. 
Chateaubriand, 


loo-lo-bah’. 
Laubat, shahs- 


or Cha- Chicane, shv-k 


teaubriant, -bro-òníg)’. 


Chatea 


— Lafitte, -lan-fat“. 

— Latour, -la)i-toor’. 
— Margaux, -mar-go’. 
— Ponsat, -pon-si’, 


„ Shul-to-~lin(gy’ Chickahon 
Chateau-Gontier, -con-tc-a’ Chickamauga, 
— Hauat-Brion,-ho-bre-on(g)’. 


Chateauroux, shah-to-roo’. 


Chateau Thierry, -tc-a-re’. 


Chatel, shati-tal’. 
Chatelain, shiab-ta-lin’. 
Chatelet, shah-ta-i’, 


Chatellerault, «hah-tél-ro’. 


Chatenay, shah-ta-nu’ 


Chatenois, shih-tu-nwaw’, 


Chatham, chitam. 


Chatillon, shih-te-yòn ry 


Chatoyant, shah-torant. 


[che. 


Chattahoochee, chàt-tali-0o9- 


Chattanooga, chat-tali- 


Chattel, charti. 
Chatterton, chat'tür-t'n. 
Chattooga, chat-tov'gah, 
Chaucer, chaw’sir. 
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hoo" 
(gah. 


Cheduba, ch--doo'bah. Chinnub, chin-db’. 
Chincapin, chingk’a-pin. 
Chincha, chën'chah. 
Chinchilla, chin-chillah, 
Chineough, chìn’'kof. 
Chingleput, ching-gl-ptt’. 
Chink, chingk. 
Chinon, she-non(g). 
Chintz, chints. 
Chioggia, ke-od'jah. 
Chionanthus, ki-o-nän'thüs. 
Chione. ki'o-ne. 
'hioppimne, chüp-peen“. 
Chios kina. P 
Chippenham, chip’nim. 


d'œuvre, sha-dovr’, 


Chehalis, che-ha'lis. 
Cheiranthus, ki-ran' his. 
Cheiroptera, ki-r6p'te-rah, 
Che-kiang, che-ke-ang’. 
Chelz, kee 

Chelidon, kčl'e-dòn. 
Chelmsford, chèlmz’'fürd. 
Chelonia, ke-lo’ne-ah. 


se. 


„ 


Cheltenham, chelt'nam. Chippewa, chip'pe-wah. 

Ch S, këm'ik-alz. Chiquimula, che-ke-moolah, 
Chemi phic.kem-e-glifrik. Chiquitos, che-ke'tós. 

ch e ronde,shi-mahn- Chiriqui, che-re-ke’. 


she-meez’, (dau- round“. Chirk, chirk. 
Chemisette, shem-e-zev. Chirography, ki-rög' ra- ſe. 
Chemistry, kém’ist-re. Chirogymnast, _ ki-ro-jim’- 
Chemnitz, kem ‘nits, Chiron, ki'ròn. (nast. 
Chironectes, ki-ro-nék’tez. 
Chironomy, ki'ròn'o-me. 
(tah'nah. Chiropodist, ki-rop'o-Alst. 
sheng-wah- Chirotes, ki-ro'tez. 
Chenica, cheu“e-kah. Chirp, chirp. 
Chenier, sha-ne-a’. Chirrup, chir'růp. 
Chenille, she-neel’. Chirmrgy.kir'ür-je. 
Chenook, clhe-uook”. (um. Chisel, cl. 
Chenopodium, ke-no-po'de Chiswick. chizik. 
Cheops, ke'ops. Chitore, chit or“. 
Chepillo, chu-pél’yo. Chittagong, chit-tah-ging’. 
Chitterlings, chit‘tr-lingz., 
Chittim, kit'tim. 
Chium, ki’im. 
Chiusa, ke-oo'sah. 
Chivalry, shiv’al-re. 
Chivasso, ke-vas’so. 
Chives, chivz. 


Che 


ngo, che-näng'go. 
naub, che-nab’. 


Cherasco. ka-ràs'ko. 
Cherbourg, shar-boor’. 
Cherbury, chirbir-+. 
Cheribon, shčre-bòn, Chladni, klad'ne. 
Cherokee, chér~-ke’. Chlamys, klamis. 
Cheroot, clie-root' or she-root'. Chlapowsk y, klah-põv’ske. 
Chersiphron, kér’se-fron, Chlopicki, klo-pits’ke. 
Chersonese, kér-s Chlorate, klorat. 
Cherubini, ka-rvo-be'ne. Chloride. klo'rid. 
Cherusci, ke-rüs ki, Chlorine, klo'rin. 
Chervil, chur’y Chloroform, k1o’ro-form. 
Chesapeake, s'a-peek. Chiorophane. klo'ro-fan. 
Cheshire, chesh'ur. Chlorophyl, klo’ro-fil. 
Chester, chés'tir. Chlorosis, klo-ro’sis. 
Chestnut, ches nut. Chloroxy lon, klo-rokee- lan. 
Chetachee, che-tach’e. Chmielnicki, kme-el-ůlts ke 
Chetvert, or Chetwert, Choate, chit. 

chet'wurt. {frez’, Chock, chòk., 
Cheval-de-frise, sha-val-da- Choco, cho ko. 
Chevalier, shev-a-leer’. Chocolate, chok/o-lat. 
Cheviot, chev’e Choctaw, chek'tau. 
Chevrette, shév-ret’. Choerilus, ker-e'lis. 
Chevreul, sha-vrool’. Choir, kwir. 
Chevreuse, sha-vroos’, Choiseul, shwalh-sool’. 
Chevron, shèv'ròn. Chokeedar, cho-ke-dahr, 
Chevy Chase, chev'e chàs. Choledoch, kole-dòk. 
Chew, choo. Cholera, kole-rah. 
e, shi-en', Cholesterine, ko-lčs'tūr-ïn. 


Shian, k š; Choliamb, ko‘le-amb. 
Chiapa, che-ah’pah. [mon'ta. Cholula, cho-loolah, 
Chiaramonte, ke-ah-mh- Chondrine, kon‘drin. tür. 
Chiaro-oscuro, kearo-os- Chondrometer, kòn-dròm'e- 

koo'ro. Chondropterygians, kòn- 


Chiastolite, ke-is’to-lit. 
Chiavari, ke-ali-vah re. 
Chibouque, che-book’. 
Chicacote, sik-ab-kol’. 
Chicago, she-kaw’go. 


drop-te-rij yanz. 
Chondrus, kon ‘dris. 
Chonogs, chons. 
Chontales, chon-tah'les. 
Choose, clinar. 

Eng. chop'in. 

[Om/e-ne. Chopin, { Fr, PERA 
chik-ah- Choragie, ko-raj ik. 
chik-uh- Choragus, ko-ra‘gis. 
Choral, ko'ral. 
Chord, kòrd. 
Chordee, kor-le’. 
Chorea, ko’re-ah. [fe 
Choreography, ko-re-dg’ra- 


Chichen, che- 


ren’. 
iny, 


maw gah. 
Chickasaw, chik'a-saw. 
chico, chee’ko. 

Shicopee, chik-o-pe’. 
Chicory. chik'o-re. 
Chicot, she-ku’. [gah. Chor ko-re’ts. 
Chictawaga,  chik-tah-wali’- Chor b, ko’re-amb. 
Chieftain, chef'tan. Chorion, kore-on. 
Chieri, ke-a're. Chorley, chor'le. 
Chieti, ke-a te. Chorography, ko-ròg'ra-fe, 
Chiffonier, shif-fon-ér’. Choron, sho-ren(¢)’. 
Chigoe, che'go. Chorus, ko'riis. 
Chihuahua, che-wah'wah. Chose, chooz. 
lain, chil'blan. Chosroes, kòs'ro-čz. 
de. child. Chouans, shoo-àn’, 
Childebert. shel-da-bir’. Chough, chit. 
Childeric, shélali-rék’. Choutean, shoo-to’. 
Chili. chilie. Chowan, cho wan. 
Chiliagon, chil’c-a-gon. Chowder. chowdùr. 


[tiks. 


Chillambaram, childam- Chrematisties, kre-mah-tls’- 
bali-ram’. Chreotechnies, kre--ték'- 
Chillicothe, chil-le-kéth’e. niks, 


: CHRE 


Chrestomathy, krčs-töm’a 
Chrism, krizm. [the. 
Christ, krist. 
Christendom, kris’n-dim. 
Christian, krist yan. 
Christiana, kris-te-ab’nah. 
Christiania, kris-te-ah'ue-ah. 
Christianstad,\ris'te-au-stat 
Christina, kris-te nah. 
Christinos, kres-te'uoz, 
Christmas, krfs ins. 
Christopher, krls'to-für. 
Chroastaces, kro-is tu-scz. 
Chromatics, kro-matiks. 
Chrome, krom. 
Chromium, kro’me-iim. 
Chromograph, kro’mo-graf. 
Chronic, kròn'ik. 
Chronicle, kron‘e-kl. 
Chronogram, kron'o-grim. 
Chronometer, kro-uom'e-tar 
Chronoscope, kro'no-skòp. 
Chrysalis, kris'a-lis. 
Chrysaniline, kris-an‘-lin. 
Chrysanthemum, kre-san’- 
the- mum. 
Chrysidida, kre-sid’e-de. 
Chrysippus, kre-sip’pis. 
Chrysochlore, kris’v-klor. 
Chrysogkraphy, kris-Oy’ra-fe. 
Chrysolite, kris o-lit. [ 
Chrysomelidae, kris-o-u 
Chrysoprase, kris'o-prāz. 
Chrysostom, kris-cs tom. 
Chrysotype, kris’o-tip. 
Chuapa, cioo-ab pah. 
Chuchatuk.cluk'ua-tük. 
Chuckle, chük'l. 
Chucuito, chov-kwe'to. 
Chuenpee, chvu-ċu-pe’. [se- ri“. 
Chuganserai, choo-gahn- 
Chulahoma, choo-lah-v'mah. 
Chulawan, choo-loo-wahu’. 
Chumbual, chum'bal. 
Chumpawut, chim-pah-wit’, 
Chunam, choo am. 
Chunargur, ¢hoo-nar-goor’. 
Chanehos, choon chos. 
Chunk, changk. 
Chupat, chov-palht’, [bam’bah. 
Chuquibamba, chuo-ke- 
Chuquisaca, cloo-ke-sal kuah. 
Chur, koor. 
Churchill, church Al. 
Churubusco,chov-rvo-boos'ko 
Chusan, chvo-sulin’. 
Chute, shoot. 
Chy te, kil. 
Chy lifaction, kil-e-fak’shin. 
Chy lous, ki'/lis. 
Chyme, kim. [shan. 
Chymitication, kim-i-te-ka’- 
Cialdini, chal-de ne. 
Cibao, se-bah’o. 
Cibber, sib’bar. 
Cibolo, se-bo'lo. 
Cibotium, si-bo'she-üm. 
Cicada, se-ka lah. 
Cicatrice, sik'u-tris, 
Cicatricle, sik'u-trik-l. 
Cieely, sis’e-le. 
Cicero, sis'e-ro. 
Cicerone, ché-che-ro’ne. 
Cichorium, sik-o're-im, 
Cicindela, se-sin’de-lah, 
Cicisbeo, che-chis’ba-o. 
Cicuta, se-ku'tah. [pe'ah-dòr. 
Cid Campeador, théd kam- 
Cider, dur. 
Ci-devant, se-da-vin(g)’. 
Cienfuegos, se-an-fwa gos. 
Cieza, the-a’thah, 
Cigar, se-gar’. 
Cigarette, sig-ar-ét’. 
Cilia, sil'e-ah. 
Cilicia, se-lish’yah. 
Cillosis, eil-lo’sis. 
Cimabue, clee-mah-boo’a. 
Cimar, si'mar. 
Cimarosa, cle-mah-ro’zah. 
Cimbri, kim’bri. 
Cimeter, sim’e-tar, 
Cimex, si’meks. 
Cimicifaga, sim-e-sif’u-gah, 
Cimmerii, kim-me're-i. 
Cimolite, sim’o-lit. 
Cimon, si mon. 
Cinaloa, se-nab-lo‘ah. 
Cinchona, sin-cho nah. 
Cincinnati, sin-sin-nah te. 
Cinclinæ, sin klin-e. 
Cimcomimn. sin-ko'ne-ah, 
Cinconidæ, sin-kon ede. 
Cinco-Setiores, sén’ko-sin’- 
Cincture, singk’tir. Lyorz. 
Cineas, s}n’e-is. 
Cineraria, sin-e-ra re-ah. 
Cingalese, suu ga-leez. 
Mngulum, sing gu-lùm, 
ma, slu nah. 
Cinnabar, sin'na-băr. 
Cinnamon, sin'na-mòn, 
Cinq-Mars, singk-mahr. 
Cinque, singk, or sangk. 
Cinquecento, chingk-we- 
Cintra, sen'trah. [chen’to. 
Ciotat, se o-tah’. 


. Civie, siv'ik 


Cipher, si fur. 
Cipolin, sip'o lin. 
Cippus. sip-pis. 
Cirear, sür'kar. 
Circassia, siir-kish’yah. 
Circe, siir’se. 
Cireensial, siirsén’shal. 
Cireinus, sir-si‘nis, 


Circium, sir’she-im. 
Cirele, sirki 
Circuit, sür' kit. ` 


sur-küm- 

(hun. 

sür-k äm- 

Circumduction, sur-kum—- 
dük'shun. 


Cirencester, siir’sis-tir, 
Cirque, sirk. 
Cirrigrade, sir’re-grad. 
Cirr sir'rüs, 
Cirsocele, sür'ao-sël, 
Cisnal pine, sis-al'plu. 
Cisco, sis’ko. 

Ciseau, se-so’. 

Cis padane, sis’pa-din. 
Cist, sist. 

Cistercians., sïs'tūr’shànz. 
Cistern, sis'tirn. 
Citadel, sit'a-dél. 


Citation, sita shun, 


Cithara, sith’a-rub. 

Citiole, sit’c-dl, 

Citizen, sit’e-zén. 

Citrate, sit’rat. 

Citron, sit’rin, 

Citt® Vecchia, chit-tah vék/- 
Cittern, sit'tūru. [ke-uh. 
Ciudad Real, the-oo'didree’al. 
— Rodrigo,the-oo'dad rod-re'go 
Civet, slv'ët. 

Civiale, se-ve-ah'la, 


Civilization, siv-e le-za’shin. 
Civita Vecchia, che've-tah 
Clachan, klak’an. [vek ke-ah. 
Mackamas, klak’al-mas, 
Cladonia, kla-done-uwh. 


Clagenfurth, kl4g-an-foort’. 
Claiborne, kla’born. 
Clairant, klir-o’. 


Clairon, kla-16n(g). 
Clairvaux. klirvo’ 
Clairvoyance, klar-voi’ins, 
Clamatores, k!Am/a-torz. 
Clamor, klam'ur. 
Clandestine, klän dés’tin. 
Clank, klangk. 
Clanwilliam, klin-wil/yim. 
Claquato, klab-kub’to. 
Claque, klak. 
Clara, kla rah. 
Claremont, klir-mont”. 
Clarencieux, klar-en-soO. 
Clarendon, klàrèn-dùn. 
Clarens, klab-rou(g)’. 
Claret, klar‘et. 
Clarichord, klñr'e-kord. 
Clarinda, kla-riv’'dali. 
Clarinet, klar“e-net. 
Clarion, klar’e-dn. 
Clarkia, klark’e-ah. 
Clatsop, klavsūp. ran’, 
Claude Lorraine, kléd lór- 
Claudianus, kliw-de-a/nis, 
Claudius, klaw'de-us. 
Clause, klawz. 
Clausel, klo-zél’. 
Clausen, klow’zén. 
Clausure, kluwz'ür. 
Claverack, klav’r-ak. 
Clavichord, klav’e-kord. 
Claviele, klav’e-kl. 
Claviger, klav’e-jir. 
Clavus, kla’vis. 
Claymore, kla'mor. 
Claytonia, kla-to'ne-ah. 
Clazomene, klüz-o-me'ne. 
Cleanse, klenz. 
Cleanthes, klo-an‘thés. 
Cleaveland, klcev'lànd. 
Cleburne, kle’birn, 
Cledge, klej. 
Clematis, klém’a-tis. 
Clemence, klannons“. 
Clemency, klém’én-se. 
Clement, klém ‘nt. 
Clementi, kla-mén’te. 
Clementine, klem'u-tn. 
Cleobulus, kle-o-bu'lus. 
Cleombrotuas, kle-6m’bro-tis 
Cleomenes, kle-om'e-nez. 
Cleon, kle’6n. 
Cleopas, kle’o-pas. 
Cleopatra, kle-o-pa’trah, 
Cleostratus, klo-bs’trali’tis. 
Clepsydra, klep-si drah. 
Clergy, klur ge. 
Clerical, kler'i-kl. 
Clerisy, kler'e-se. 
Clerk, klark or klurk. > 
Eng. klur-màünt”'. 
Clermont, K. klar-mon(g)’. 
Cleronomy, kle-ron'o-me. 
Clethra, kléth’rah. 
Cleveland, kleevlànd. 
Clevenger, klev'n-jür. 


Cleves, kleevz. 


Codrington, k6d’ring’tiin. 
Clew, klov, 


Codrus, ko'drüs. 


Cliché, kle-sha’. Coe, ko. 

Clichy, kle-she’. Cœæle-Syria, sele-sIr'e-ah. 
Client, kli’ént. Cocloeline -lo‘e-lin, 

cl eterice, kli-mik’tir-tk. € m., 

cl ogy, Kli-ma-tol’o-je. Coemp ko-ëm hin. 
cl x. Kli’maks. Coenacul se-nak’u-lim, 


Climb, klim. 
Clinanthium kli-nánthe-üm 
Clinias, klin’e-as. 
Clinic, klinik. 
Clinique, klin-eck’, 
Clink, klingk. 
Clinquant, kling’kant. 
Clinton, klin’tiin. 

Clio, kli'o. 

Clipper, klip'pur. 
Clique, klek. 
Clisthenes, klis'the-néz. 
Clitheroe, kiith’r-o, 
Clitoris, kli'to-ris. 
Clive, kliv. 

Cloaca, klo-a kah. 
Cloak, klok. 
Clodomir, klod'o-meer. 
Cloister, kloiz ir. 
Clonfert, klou-fürt/. 
Clonmel, klou-uiel“. 
Clootyz, klots. 

Cloquet, klo-ka’. 
Closet, klòz'it. 
Closure, klo’zhir. 
Clothaire, klo-tar’ 
Clothes, kloz. 

Clotho, klo'tho. 

Cloud, klowd. 

Cloud (Saint), săn-kloo. 
Clough, klif. 
Cloutierville, kloot’yar-vil. 
Clovis, klo’vis. 
Cloyne, kloin. 

Cluny, kloo’ne. 

Clusia, klū’se-ah. 
Clwyd, kloo'id. 

Clyde, klid. 

Clymer, kli'mür. 

Cly peate, klip'e-ñt. 
Clysmic, kliz'mik. 
Clyster, klis'tūr. [trah. 
Clytemmnestra, klit-em-ues“ 


Coenesthesis, se-nés-the’sis. 
Coercion, ko-ir’shiin. 
Coeur d'Alene, kiir-dab-lin’. 
Coffachique, k6f-fuli-chék’, 
Coffee, kof'te. 

Cogency, ko'jén-se. 
Coggle, kòg'gl. 
Cogitation, koj-e-ta’shin, 
Cognac, kon-yik’. 
Cognition, kog-nish’tn. 
Cognomen, kòg-no'mèn. 
Cohahuila, ko-uh-hwe'lab. 
Cohasset, ko-has set. 
Cohesion, kole zhün. 
Cohocton, ko-hok'tun. 
Cohoes, ko'lioz. 

Cohorn, kohorn, 
Coiffure, koiffar. 
Coigne, kvin. 

Coila., koi'lah. 
Coimbatoor, ko-Im-bah-toor. 
Coimbra, ko-em'brah. 
Coire, kwahr. 

Coition, ko-ish’in. 
Cojutepec, ko-hoo ta-pak. 
Colander, kul'an-dur. 
Colarin, ko-larin. 
Colbert, k6l-bir’. 
Colberg, kol'birg. 
Colburn, k6l’birn. 
Colehagna, kòl- hah’gwah. 
Colchester, kol’chés-tur. 
Colchicum, kol'che-küm 
Colchis, k6l’kis. 
Coleothar, k6!’kKo-thar. 
Colditz, kol'dits. 
Coleoptera, ko-le-op'turah. 
Coleraine, kol-ran’. 
Coleridge, kol'rij. 
Colfax, kòl'faks. 

Colibri, kolle-bre. 

Colic, kòl ik. 

Coligny, ko-lcn-ye/. 


Cnicus, ni'kûs. Colin „elmull. 
Cnidium, nid'e-um. Colin, kol'in. 
Coacervate, ko-as'tr-vit. Coliseu kOl-e-se’ium. 
Coach, koch. Colitis, ko-li‘tis. 
Coadjutor, ko-ad-joo’tor. Collapse, kol-laps’. 


Coagulation, ko-4j-i-lu’shan, 
Coahuila, ko-ah-hwellah. 
Conk, kok. 

Coalesce, kol. 
Coalition, ko-a-lish’in, 
Coamings, ko ingz. 
Coanza, ko-ahn’aih. 
Coarse, kors. 
Coast, kost. 
Coati, ko-a'te, 
Coatzacoalco, 
Coax, koks. 
Cobæa, ko-be’ah. 
Cobalt, ko'bawlt, 
Cobble, ko bi. kõn'te. 
Cobbossecontee, kob-bo-se- 
Cobentzel, ko-bènt’sl. 
Cobija, ko-Le'hah. 

Coble, kòL'l. 

Coblentz, ko’blénts. bwaw’. 

Cobourg., ko'birg. Collusion, köl-lüzhün. 
Cobra de Capello, ko’brah Collyrium, kòl-lire-ùm, 
Cobre, k6'br. (de ku-pel’lo. Colman, k6l’min. 

Coca, k kah. Colmar, kol/mar. 
Cocaigne, kok’in. Colne, kon. 

Cocceians, kot-suyAnz. Colocasia, kol-o-ka'zhah. 
Coceciferous, kok-sifur-ts. Colocotronis, ko-lo-ko-tro'nls 
Coccolite, kok’ko-lit. Coloeynth, kol'o-sinth. 
Coccosteus, kok-kos'te-üs, Cologne, ko-lin’. 
Cocculus, kök ku-lus. Cololi te, kòl’o-lit. 

Coccyx, kok sika. Colombia, ko-lim’be-ah. 
Coccyzus, kòk-si’zūs. [bah. Colombo, ko-lüm bo. 
Cochabamba, ko-chah-bam’- Colon, kö“lon and ko-lön“. 
Cochecton, ko-chék tun. [nah, Colonel. kürnl. (shin. 
Cochin-China, kichInchi’- Colonization, —k6l-On-i-za’- 
Cochineal, koch’e-nél, Colonna, ko-lon'nah. 
Cochlea, kok’le-ah. Colonnade, kol-On-nid’ 
Cochlite, kok'lit. Colony; kol’o-ne, 
Cochrane, kok’rin, Colophene, k6\'o-fén. 
Cocinic, ko-sin’ik. Colophony, ko-lof'o-ne. (dah. 
Cockatrice, kok’a-tris, Coloquintida, kol-o-kwin'te- 
Cockburn, koburn. Color, kul'ur. 

` Colorado, k6l-0-rah‘do. 
Cockle, kok Colosse, ko-lis’se. 
Cockney, kok’ne, Colossians, ko-lòs'shànz. 
Cocles, kek lez. Colporteur, kol-port'ür. 
Cocoa, ko'ko. Colquitt, kol’kwit. 

Cocoer, ko-ko’e. Colton, kolt'n. 

Cocoon, ko-koun’. Colubridz, ko-lü bre-de. 
Cocos, ko kos. Coluguape, kol-po-zwah'pa. 
Coctile, kok'til. Columbarium, kòl-üm-ba're- 
Coction, kok’shin, Columbia, ko-lum'be-ah. (ùm. 
Cocy tus, kv-si'tus. Columbine. ko6l/am-bin. 
Coda, ko dal. Column, kol'um. 

Coddle, kod. Colure, ko-lùr. 

Codeine, ko-de In. Colusa, ko-lü“sah. 

Codetta, ko-det'tah. Colville, kol'vil. 

Codger, kai ur. Coly mbid:e, ko-lim’be-de. 
Codicil, kéd’e-sil. Colza, kòl'zah. 

Codil ko-dil'. Coma, ko’mah. 

Codorus, ko- do'rus. Comal, ke-wal’. 
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Collateral, kòl-làt'ūr-ăl. 
Collation, kol-la'shuu. 
Collé, koi‘la. 

Colleague, kol'leeg. 
Collectanea. kol-lek-tane-ah. 
College, kolej. 
Collegiants, kol-leJe-ànts. 
Colleton, kol'le-tün. 
Collier, kolh er. 

Collinear, k6l-liv‘e-ar. 
Collingual, kél-lin’gwal. 
Collinsonia, kol-lin-so ne-ah. 
Colliquament, — kol-lik’wa- 
Collision, kòi-Jizh'ùn. [mënt. 
Collodion, kol-lo de-on. 
Collogue, kol-log. 

Colloquy, koVlo-kwe. 
Colloredo, k6l-lo-ra‘do. 
Collot d'Herbois, kol-lo dër- 


[il’ko. 
ko-At-zuhi-ko- 


COND 


Comana, ko-mah'nnh. 
Comanche, ko-mauch or ko 
man” cha. 
Comarum, ko-ma‘rtim. 
Comayagua, ko-mi-ab’/gwah. 
Comb, kom. 
Combahee, kim-bah-o'. 
Combe, kom or koom. 
Combermere, kum'bür-mér. 
Combine, kom-bin’. 
Comboloio, kom-bo-lo' vo. 
Combooconum, kon-boo- 
konüarm. 
Combourg, kòõm-boor’. [se-e. 
Combretaceæ, kòm-bre-ta’- 
Combustible, kõm-büs'tebl. 
Combustion, kom-bust'yün. 
Come, kim. 
Comedy, kim’e-ck. 
estibles, ko-més“te-blz. 
Comet, kim it ar kom’ét. 
Comifit, kin ft. 
Comfort, kim’firt. 
Comines, ko-mén’. 
Comite, kom-e-ta’, 
Comitia, ko-mish‘yah. 
Comity, ko’me-te. 
Commendam,kim-mtn‘dim, 
Commerce, kém’mirce. 
Commercy, kém-mir-se’. 
Commerson, kom- mär-Sön'“. 
Commissariat, kom-mls-sa“ 
re-àt. 
Commission, köm-mish'un. 
Commissure. kom-nis’shoor. 
Commodus, kom’mo-dis. 
Commotion, kòm-mo’shūn. 
Commove, kim-moov’. 
Commune, kon mün. 
Communion, kom-min’ytn. 
Communipaw, kéim-min-e- 
Comnenus, komme'nus. | pau’. 
Como, ko mo 
Comorin, k. 
Comorn, ko 
Comoro, kom'o-ro. 
Comose, ko'müëoz. 
Companion, kim-pin’yin. 
833 kum'pa-ne. 
Comparison, küm-par'e-zn. 
Compass, kin” pas. 
Compassion, kom- 
Compatible, kòm-påt'e-bl. 
Compendium tu-pën'"de- 
Compiègne, kom-pe-in’. [ü m. 
Completion, kom-ple'shiin. 
Complexus Musculus, 
kom-pleks'üs mis’ku-lGs. 
Complicity, km plis'e-te. 
Compline,kom’plin [ten shñn. 
Complutensian, kòm-ploo- 
Composite, kòm’põz-it. (un. 
Composition, kém-po-zish’- 
Compos Mentis, kòm’pòs 
mèn tis. 
Compostella, kòõm-pòs-těllah. 
Composto, komposto. 
Composure, kòm-po'zhūr. 
Compote, kòm-pòt’. 
Comprador, kòm’prah-dòr. 
Compromise, kém'pro-miz. 
Compton, kontün. 
Comptroller, kòu-trōllür. 
Compumnctiom, kom-pungk“ 
Comte, komt. [shon. 
Comus, ko'mis. 
Con amore, kòn ah-mo’ra. 
Conation, ko-nu'shun. 
Coneeal, kon-sél. 
Conceição, kin-sa-sdwn(gy. 
Conceit, kin-seet’. 
Conceive, kén-seev’. 
Concepcion, kon-thép’the-on. 
Conceptacle, kòn-sëp'ta-kl. 
Conception, kon-sép’shin. 
Concern, kon-sirn’. 
Concert, kon‘sirt. 
Concertante, kon-sér-tin’ta, 
Concertina, kon-siir-te’nuh. 
Concerto, kon-sür to. 
Concession, kon-sësh'ün. 
Conch, kongk. 
Concha, kon’chah. 
Conchagua, kin-chah’gwah. 
Conchifer, kougk’e-fer. 
Conchology, kon-k6l’o-je. 
Conchucos, kon-chookós. 
Concierge, kon-sirj’. 
Conciliabule, kou-sil’e-a-bil. 
Coneini, kéu-che’ne. 
Concinnity, kon-slu'ne-te. 
Concise, kòn-sis’, 
Conclusion, kén-kloo’zhtn, 
Concordat, koug-kor’dat. 
Coneubinage, kon-ku'be-nñj. 
Concupiscence, kon-ku’'pis- 
sens. 
Concussion, kon-kush'un. 
Conde, kon-da’. 
Condemn, kòn-dčm’. 
Condign, kon-din“ 
Condillac, kön-de-yäk’. 
Condition, kon-dish'ün. 
Condom, kon g)dònlg)’. 
Condorcet, kòu-dòr-sa’, 
Condottieri, kòn-dòt-ya’re, 
Conduit, kon dit. 


hun. 


COND 


Condyle, kon dil. 
Conecuh, ko-ne kah. 
Conegliano, ko-nil-yah‘no. 
Conemangh, konc-maw’. 
restoza, KOn-Cs-to kah. 
rosas, ko-ne’sis. 
Conewango, kon-e-wang’go. 
Coufaton, kon'fah-lòn. Coolie, koole 
Conterva, kon-firvih. [shiin, Coosawhatchie, 
flagration, kon-Hah-gra’- Copaiba, ko-pa’buh. 
Ration, kon-flishtn, Copais, ko-pa'is. 
ront, kou-frant’. Copan, ko-pan’. 
fuecias, kou-fu'shüs. Copeck, ko’pek. 
Confuse, kon-fiz’. Copenhagen, köp'n-ha'gn. 
Congaree, koug-gah-re’. Copernicus, ko-pur'ue-k is. 
Conge, kouzh. Cophosis, kv-fo'sis. 
Congeries, kõn-je'rečz. Copiah, ko-pe‘ah. 
Congestion, kén-jést’yan, Copiapo, kv-pe-ah-po’, 
Congius, kouj is. Copious, kv'pe-ūs. 
Congleton, kong’ yl-tan, Copley, kole. 
Congou, king’ zoo. Copperas, kõp'pūr-ăs. 
Congreve, kon grév. Coppet, kòp-pv. 
Congruity, kon-zroo'e-te. Coppice, k6p’pis. 
Jonhecton, kon-hok'tun. 
Coni, kone. 
Conidia, ko-nid'yah. 
Coniferæ, ko-uife-re. 
Coniroster, ko-ne-ros'tür. 
Coninm, kv’ne-ùin. 
Conjecture, konjekt'yür. 
Conjanet, kön-jünkt’. 
Conklin, konzk'lin. 
Connaught, kon bawt. 
Connecticut, kin-vet’c-kiit. Coracite, kòr'a-sit. 
Connection, kon-nek’shin. Coracie, kora-kl. 
Connemara, kon-ne-mah’rah. Coral, kor’al. 


Convoy, kin'voi. 
Convulsions, kon-vül'shünz. 
Conway, kon wa. 

Cony. kone, 

Conyers, kön'yür:z. 
Conyngham, kan'ning-äm. 
Coolbaugh, kool ban. 


Copse, kòpz 
Copula, kop'u-lah. 
Copy, kop’e. 
Coquago, ko-kwah’go. 
Coquetry, ko'két-re. 
Coquette, ko-kèr’ 
Coquille, ko-keel’. 
Coquimbo, ko-keem’bo, 
Coracias, ko-ra’slis. 


Connesauga, kon-ne-saw yah. Corallorhiza, kõr-al-lo-ri'zah Costa Rica, kòs'tah re’kuh. 
on judice, ko'ram Coster, kos’tir. 


Connoissement, kon-nois- Coram 
mon(g Y. nou ju“ 
Connoisseur, kõn-nís-soor. Coranach 
Connubial, kon-nwbe-al. um. Corbach, kor bak. 
Conocardium, kono-karsle- Corbean, kòr-ho’. 
Conecocheague, = kou-v-ko- Corbeil, kor-bel’. 
chég’. Corbie, kòr'be. 


Conohelix, khn-o-he'lika. Corchorus, kör'ko- ns. 
Conops, ko'nòps. Corcoran ir'ko-ràn. 
Conquer, kong’kir. Corcovado, kòr-kv-vah’do. 


Conquest, kinzk’wist 
Conradin, kon rad-In. 
Consanguinity, 


Corey ra, kò 
Corday, kor 
kon-sing- Cordeliers, k 
gwin'e-ta. Cordial, kord 
Conscience, kin’shenz. Cordillera, kordél-ya’rah. 
Conscience (Henry), kön- Cordova, kòrdo-vah. 
Conscious, kõn'shis. [seus Corduroy, kor-doo-roi’, 
Conseript, kòn’skrip Cordwainer, kir'din-ar. 
Consexguina, kon-se-ce‘nah. Corea, ko-re‘ah. 
Consequence, kon e-kwenz. Corelli, ko-rel'le. 
Conservation, kon-siir-vu- Corentyn, ko-reo’tin. 
shin, Coreopsis, ko-rep ‘sis, 
Conservatoire, kon-sir-vih- Coresas, ko-re'süs. 
Conserve, kon-sirv’, [twahr. Corfa, kor-foo’. 
Consign, kou-<io’, Coriaceous, ko-re-a’shiis. 
Cansignee, kon-siu-s“ Coriandum, ko-re-an‘diim. 
Console, kin-sal’. Corigliano, ko-reel-yah no. 
Consols, kon r. Coringa, ko-ring’gah, 
Con Sordini, kon sõr-dəe'ne. Corinna, ko-rin'nall. 
Conspicuity, kon-spik’t-e-te. Corinth, kor inth. 
Conspiracy, kon-spir'ase Coriolanus, ku-re-o-la nüs. 
Constable, kunata bl Corium, ko're-im. 
Constance, kon stans. Cormeuin, kérm-nahn’. 


rz. 


Constantia, kou-stin’she-ah. Cormophy tes, ker-móf'e-tëz. 


Constantine, kou-stan-tin’. 
Constantinople, kon-stin- Cornaro, kor-nah ro. 

te-no'pl. Cornea, korne-ah. 
Constantius, kon-stin’shia. Corneille, kor-na ve. 
Constitucion, kin-ste-too'the Cornelia, kor-ne‘leah. 

on. Cornell, kor-neél’. 
Constitution, kin-ste-tu’shin Cornemuse, korn-miz’. 
Constringe, kou-strinj“Ishuu. Corneous, kor ne-is. 
Construction, kon-stcuk“ Cornetey, kor’nét-se. 
Consuetude, kou-swe'tid. Cornice, kor'nis. 
Consume, konsum“ Cornopean, kor-no’pe-iin. 
Consumption, kKhn-um'shün Cornuco 
Contagion, kon-ta ün. Cornwall, kuri wawl. 
Contarini, kon-tah-re ne. Cornwallis, korn-wol lls. 
Contempt, kon-reme’. Corocore, kor'o-kor. 
Contentny, kos-tënt'ne. Corollary, kor dl-lare. 
Conti, konte. Coromandel, kor-man'dél. 
Contiguity, kon-te-gu’ete. Coronach, kér’o-nik. 
Contingency, kin-tin‘jen-se. Coronamen, kor-o-na'méen. 
Continue, kon-tin'yoo. Ceronation, kor-o-na'shin, 
Contortion, koo-tor'shin. Coroner, kor’o-niir. 
Contour, kon-toor. Ceronule, kér’o-nil. 
Contraband, kin'tra-bind. Corporal, kor’po-ral. 


Cormorant, kòrmo-ràut. 


Contrabasso, kou-truh-bis'so, Corporation, kor-po-ra’shin. 


Contraltoa, kon-tral’to. : Corporeal, kor-po're-i. 
Contrary, koo-tra’re. — [vah. Corposant, korpo-zan t. 
Contrayerva, = kin-trin-héer- Corps, kor. 
Contreras, kon-tri ras, 
Contretemps, kon-tr-tin(cy.— Diplomatique, 
Contrusion, kon-troo’shitin. Corpse, korps. 
Contuse, kõn-tüz'. [senz. Corpus - Christi, 
Convalescence, kin-va-les'- Corpuscle, 'pū-sl. 
Convection, kõn-vék'shün. Correct, kòrřkt’. 
Convention, kin-veu'shin’, Correggio, kör-rèd'jo. 
Converge, kõn-vūürj.  [shün. Corréze, kér-raz’. 
Conversation, kon-virsa- Corridor, kör're-dðr, 
Conversazione, kòn-vìr-sit- Corrientes, kör- n'tăz, 
Converse, kon-virce’, [sene Corrigendum k 
Conversion. kon-vür“-hun. 
Convert, kon'vürt, end Kon- Corrosion, kor-ro’zhin. 
Convey, kin-va’. (vürt'. Corrupt, kor-ript. 
Convict, kinvikt, and kor- Corsage, kara]. 
Convive, kon“vegv. vikt., Corsair, kér’sir. 
Convocation .kon-vo-ka’shin. Corselet, korsTt. 
Convolute, kon'vo-lit. Corsica, kor’se-kah, 
Convolvulus, kon-vol’vu-lts. Cortege, kor'tazll. 


Cortes, kir'tés. 


[watch-e. Corvette, 
kvo’sul- Corvidae, 


Coprophagus, kop-rof'a-gis. Coslin, kos-len’. 


ia, kor-nti-ko’pe-ah, 


— d’ Armée, -dir-ma’. [màt'ëk'. 

de-plo- 
{kris’te. 
For püs- 


r. ndH,j n 
Corroborant, kõr-rò'o-rànt. 
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Coxe, kiks. 
Coxendix, kiks-tn/dliks. 


Cortez, kör-tes“ 


Cortical, k Coxsackie, kok-sik’ke. 
Cortusa,k . Coyne, koin. 

Corun ko-ran’nah. Coy 

Coruse on, ko-riis-ka/shiin. Coy 


Coysevox. kwahz-voks’. 
Coy za, koi zal. 


Corse. kö 


Coz, kūz. 
Corvine, k Cozen, küz'n. 
Corvisart, Cozy, ko'ze. 
Corvo, kor'vo. Crabbe, krib. 
Cory bantes, kér-e-bin'téz, Cracidse, kris‘e-de, 
Coryceum, kor-e-se'üm. Crackle, krak’ 


Cracovienne, krah-ko-ve-én’, 
Cracow, krali'ko. 

Craig. krig. 

Cramoisie, kmh-moi’ze. 
Crampton, krim’tûn, 
Cranach, krah’nak. 
Cranage, krän j. 

Cranit kra'ne-um. 
Crank, krangk. 

Cranmer, kran'mfr. 


Corydon, korean 
Cory lacez, kér-c-la’se-e. 
Corymb, kòrimb. 
Cory e, kor-e-fy 
Cory 
Cory En. ko-ri’zah, 
Cosenza, kvosan’sah. 
Coshocton, késhk’tin, 
Cosinage, kūz'n-èj. 


Cosmetic, küz-mët'ik. Cranston, krinz’tiin. 
Cosmic, komik. Crantara, krin-tal’/mh. 
Cosmogony, koz-még’o-ne. Craone, krah-on’. 


Cosmopolitan, koz-mo-pol’e Crapaudine, krap’aw-dén, 
tan. Crapulent, krap'u-leut. 
Cosmorama, köz-mo-rah' mah Crasis, kra'sis. 
Cosmos, koz' nds. Crassinida, kris-sin’e-de. 
Coso, ko'so. (sahk’. Crassitade, kras’se-tid, 
Cossé- Brissac, kòs^n-bro- Crateg 
Cosseir, kis-ser’. [zair Crateh, kr: 
Cossimbazar kos-sIm-luli- Crater, kra'tür. 
Costamboul, kés-tin-bool. Craterus, kra-te’rts, 
Cratippus, kro-tip’pis, 
Crauanceh, kranch. 
Costive, kos'tiv. Cravat, krah-vat“. 
Costume, kos-tiim, or köstüm. Craven, kra vn. 
Cotabambas, ko-tah-bam bas Crawford, krau'furd. 
Coteau, ko-to’. Crayon, kra’on. 
Cotentin, ko-tin-tahn’, Crazy, kra’ze. 
Coteric, ku-te-re’. Creance, kre‘ins. 
Cotes. kot. Crease, krees. 
Coticular, ko-tIk'u- lar. Creation, kre-a’shiin. 
Cotillion, ko-til’yGn. Creature, krèt'yūr. 
Cotopaxi, ko-to-pulk’se. Crebillon, kra-be-yon(gy. 
Cotquean, kat kwen. Crecy, kra'se. 
Cotswold, kots“wold. Credendum, kre-den'dum. 
Cotta, kot'tah. Credit, krèd'it. (fon(z)se-a’, 
Cottbus, kotboos. Credit Foncier, kra-de- 
Cottonocracy ,kot-t'’n-k’ra-se— Mobilier, -mo-be-ye-u’. 
Cotuit, kotūt. Credo, kre‘do, 
Cotuy, ko-to’. Credulity, kre-dii/le-te. 
Cotyledon, kit-c-le’don. Crefelt, r 
Couaggn. kwàiggaih, Creighto 
Couchant, koch“ ant. Cremaillere, kra-ma-yaár/. 
Couchee, kooshe, Cremation, kre-mua'shun. 
Coucy, kov-se’. Crémieux, kra-me-oo’. 
Coudres, koo'dr. Cremocarp, krém’o-karp 
Cougar, koo’gar. Cremona, kra-mo'nall. 
Cough, kor. [roz’. Cremor, kre’mor. 
Couleur de rose, koo-lùr da Crenellate, krén‘él-lit 
Coulisse, koo-lecs’. Crenelle, kre-nèl’, 
Coulomb, kov-lou(g)’. Creole, kredl. 
Coulter, kol'tir. Creon, kre‘on. 
Coumarine, koo'mah-reen. Creosote, kre'o-sõt. 
Council, kown’sil. Crepitas, krep’e-tis. 
Counterfeit, kown'tir-fit. Crebitation, krép-c-ta’shtin, 
Country, kün'tre, Crepuscular, kre-piis‘ku-lar. 
Coup, koo. Crescendo, krés-sén’‘do. 
Coupé, koo-pa’. Crescent, krés‘scnt. 
Coupee, kow-pe’. Crescen tia, krés-sén’shah. 
Couple, kūp’. Crescive, kris’siv. 
Coupon, kojopon(g). Cressona, kres--o nah. 
Courage, kur gj. Cresy lie. kre-sil'ik. 
Courant, koo-rant’. Cretaceous, kre-ta’shiis, 
Courbaril, koor'ba-ril. Crete, kre'te. 
Courbevoie, koorb-vwah’, Cretin, kra-tahn’, 
Courche, koorsh. Creuse, kroos’, 
Courier, koo're-iir. Creux, kroo. 
Courier (Pau oo-re-a”. Crevasse, kra-văs’. 
Courland, koor land. Crévecoeur, kriv-kür. 
Course, kors. Crevet, krèv'ët. 
Courtablean, koor-tah-blu. Crevillente, kra-veel'en-te. 
Courtaud, koor-to’. Crew, kroo. 
Courteous, kürt'e-ü8, Cribbage, krib’bé. 
Courtesy, kiirt’se. Cribriform, krib-re-form. 
Courtier, kirt’yir. Crichton, kri'tn. 
Courtenay, kirt’ne. Cricket, krik'it. 
Courtrai, koor-tr’. Crillon, kre-yén(gy. 
Cous-cous, kowz’-kowz. Crimea, krim-e’ah. 
Cousin, kiz'n. Crimple, krim'pl. 
Cousin (Victor), koo-zahn’. Crimson, krim'zn. 
Coussinet, koos’se-na. Crincum, kringkum. 
Coustou, kvos-tov’. Cringe, krinj. 
Coutane o- tous’, Cringle, kring’gl. 
Couteau, kov-to’. Crinkle, kring’kl. 
Couthon, koo-ton(g)’. Crinoline, krin’o-lin. 
Coutts, koots. Crioceris, kri-o’str-is. 


Cove, köv. Cripple, krip’pl. 
Covenant, kfiv’e-nint. Crisis, kri’sis. 
Coventry, kuv’n-tre, Crispin, kris’pin. 
Cover, kov'r. Criterion, kri-te’re-on. 
Covercle, kiiv’r-kl. Crithmum, krith'mim. 
Coverture, kiv‘irt-ir, Critias, krish’e 


Covet, kivit, 

Covey, kiv’e. 

Covode, ko-vid’. 

Cowes, kowz. 

Coweta, kow-e’tah. 
Cowley, kole. 

Cowlitz, kowts. 
Cowper, kow’pur or koo’pir, 
Coxeie, kok’se. 

Coxcomb, kéks’kom. 
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Critique. 
Croat, k 
Croatia, kro-a’she-ah. 
Croceous, kro-se‘us. 
Crochet, kro-s 
Crocidolite, kro-sid’o-lit. 
Crockery, krok’iir-+. 
Crockett, krok ‘it. 
Crocodile, krok’o-dil, 
Crocoite, kro’ko-it. 


kre-teek’, 
it 


= 


CUNN 


Croesus, kre’siis. 

Croghan, krohān. 
Croissant, Krois-sant’, 
Croix, krwaw’. 

Croker, kro'kūr. 
Cromarty, kroin‘ar-te. 
Cromlech, kro hk. 
Cromwell, krom‘vwel or krtim’ 
Cronstadt, kron’stat. — [wël. 
Croodle, kroo'll. 

Croquet, kro-ku“. 

Crosby, kroz'be. 

Crosette, kro-zét’. 

Crosier, kro-zhūr. 
Crotalaria, krot-a-la're-ah. 
Crotalum, krot'a-lüm. 
Crotchet, kroch’et, 

Croton, kro'tn. 
Crotophaginz,krit-o-fa'jin- 
Crotoy. kro-toi’. 

Croup, kroop. 

Croupier, kroo‘pe-tr. 
Croat, krowt. 

Crowell, kro“el. 

Croxton, kroks‘tin, 
Croydon, kroi‘dn. 

Crozier, kro’zhiir. 
Crozophora, kro-zéf’tr-ah, 
Crucial, kroo’she-il. 
Crucible, kroo’se-l1. 
Crucifix, kroo’se-fiks. 
Crucite, kroo’sit. 

Cruddle, kriw'dl, 

Crudity, kroo’de-te, 
Cruickshank, krook’shingk, 
Cruise, krooz. 

Crumb, krim. 

Crumble, kriim’vl. 
Crumple, krim’pl. 
Cruorine, kroo’o-rin, 
Crura, kroo’rah, 

Crusade, krov-sid’, 

Crusca (Accademia della) 
Crusoe, kroo’so. {kroos’kah, 
Crustacez, kris-ta’se-e. 
Cruz, krooz. 

Cryolite, kri’o-lit. 


Crypt, kript. [brang’ktis, 
Cry ptobranchus, = krip-to- 

Cryptogamia, — krip-to-ga’- 
me-ah. 


Cryptology, krip-tol’o-je. 
Crystal, kris‘tal. [log’ra-fo, 
Crystallography, kris-til- 
Csoma de Koros, so’mah da 
Ctenoides, te-no’e-1.z, [ko’rcs, 
Ctenophorer, tens 


f'o-re. 
Ctesibius, te-sib’c-us, 

Juba, kii’bah. 
Cubahatchee, ki-bah-ach’e. 
baqua, ku-lah'k wah. 
bature, kuba-tur. 
bebs, kii/bébs. 
bica, ku’be-kah. 
bit, kü'bit. 
kold, kuk “id. 
ekoo, kook “O0. 
culidre, ku-kiile-de. 
Cucumber, ki/ki.m-bir. 
Cucurbit, bu-kKür'bit. 
Cucuta, ku-ki'tah, 
Cuddapah, kood'dah-pah. 
Cuddle, kud'd1l. 

Cudge, kiij. 

Cudworth, küd'würth. 
Cuenca, kwen’kah. (kab. 
Cuernavaca, kwër-nah-vah” 
Cuerpo, kwer'po. 

Cutie, kufik. 

mi Dono, kü-i bo’no. 
rassier, kwe-ras-seer’, 
sh, kwish. 

Cuisine, kwe-zecn’. 
Cujas, koo-zhas’. 
Culage, kilj. 
Culdees, kildeez. 
Cul de sae, kil da sik’, 
Culebra, ku-le’brah. 
Culiacan, koo-le-ah-kiin’, 
Culicidee, ku-lls'e-le. 
Cullen, kilin. 
Callion, kül'yün. 
Culloden, kul-lo’dn. 
Culmen, kul'men. 
Culpable, kiil’pa-bl. 
Culpepper, kulpep-pür. 
Culture, kilt’yir. 
Culverin, kil’vir-in, 
Cum, kune. 
Cumana, koo-mab-nab’. [ko’ah. 
Cumanacoa. koo-mah-nah- 
Cumberland, kUn“Vür-land. 
Cumbersome, kiim’biir-sim. 
Cumbrian, kün bre-án, 
Cumfrey, kum fre. 
Cuminie, ku-min gk. 
Cumu-cirro-stratus, 
mu-sir’ro-stra’t Us. 
Cumulus, kimu-lts. 
Cunabula, kun-ab'u-lah. 
Cunctation, kiingk-ta’shiin, 
Cundinamarca,  koon-do- 
nah-mar kah, 
Cuneiform, ku-no'i- form. 
Cunette, ku-net“. 
Cunha, keon’yah. 
Cunningham, kun ning-am, 


ku- 


CUNO 


Cunoniacer, ku-no-ne-a'se-e. Curmudgeon, kür-müd'jún. 


Cuntline, künt'lin. 
Cupania, ku-pa'ne-ah, 
Cupboard, kut'bürd. 
Cupel, ki'pel. 
Cupid, küpid. 
Cupola, küpo-lah. 
Cupressus, ku-prés“süs. 
Cuprite, kū'prit. 
Cuproplumbite, 
Cupule, kī'pūl. 
Curable, kür“a-bl. 
Curacoa, ki-rah-so’. 
Curacy, kü'ru-se. 
Curassow, k ii-ras’séw. 
Curatrix, ku-ra’triks. 
Curcumine, kir’ku-min. 
Curdle, kur'dl. 

Eng, kür. 
cure. H. Ko- ra. 
Curfew, kūr'fū. 
Curiatil, ku-re-a'she-i, 
Cu rico. kvo-re’ko. 
Curious, kü're-us. 
Curitibia, koo-re-teeb'yäh. 
Curlew, kur ld. 


Daalder, dahl'dar. 
Dabble, dab'bl. 
Daberath, dab'e-räth. 
Da Capo, dai kah po. 
Dacca, dak kuh. 
Dace, das. 

Dacia, du'she-ah. 
Dacier, dah-se-a’. 
Dacoit, dah-koit’. 
Dacrydium, dak-rid’yam. 
Daeryomana, dak-re-o’mab. 
Dactyl, dak’til. 

Dado, duo. 

Daddy I. dil. 

Dedalus, de dah-lüs, 
Daffodil, dat to-dll. 
Daggle, dai zl. 
Daghestan, dab-ghis-tan’. 
Dagobert, day-v-bar’. 
Dagon, da’gon. 
Daguerre, dah-gair’. 
Dahl. dal. 

Dahigren, dal’grén. 
Dahlia, da'le-ah. 
Dahlonega, dich-lon'e-gah. 
Dahomey, dab-o me. 
Daily, dale. 


Dairy, da're. 

Dais, da'is. 

Dak, duwk. 
Dakota, dah-ko’tah. 
Dalberg, dal'barg. 
D’ Albert, dal-bair’. 


Dalecarlia, dah-le-kär“le-ah. 


Dalhousie, dal-hoo’ze. 
Dalia, da'le-ah. 
Dalkey, dal“ke. 

Dalles, dahlz. 
Dalliance, dal'le-äns. 
Dalmatia, dal-ma'she-ah. 
Dalry, dawl're, 
Dalrymple, dah-rum'pl. 
Dal Segno, dàl san yo. 
Dalston, dawls’tiin. 
Dalton, daw!’tin. 
Damage, dam“aj. 
Damagran, damah-grahn. 
Damar, dih-màr. 
Damaras, dah-mär'às. 
Damascene, damas-sen. 
Damaseus, da-mis‘k is. 
Damaskeen, dàn às-keen. 
Damasus, dan ah-süs. 
Damiani, da-me-ah'ne. 
Damiens, dah-me-in’. 
Damietta, dam-e-ét’tah. 
Dammara, dam/mah-rah. 
Damnation, dim-nu’shin. 
Damocles, dam‘o-kléz. 
Damon, da min. 
Dampier, dim’per. 
Damsel, dam’zél. 
Damson, dam'zn. 
Dana, di nah. 

Danae, dau’ab-e. 
Danaides, da-na‘e-déz. 
Danaus, dan‘a-iis. 
Danbury, dan’bar-re. 
Danby, dau be. 
Dancette, dun-sst“. 
Dancing, dàn sing. 
Dancourt, don-kvor’, 
Dandelion, dan‘de-li-an. 
Dandle, dan‘dl. 
Dandolo, dàn’do-lo. 
Dandridge, dàn’drij. 
Dandy, danae. 
Danegelt, dan’gélt. 
Dangeau, dòn-zho’, 
Danger, dān’'jùr. 


Dangerfield, dang’gir-féld, 


Dangle, dany’gl. 
Daniel, dan’yél. 
Danish, dan ish. 
Dannebrog, dàn ne-bróg. 
Dannecker, dan'nek-ur. 


[măr. 
Dair el Kamar, där čl kah’- 


Currency, kür'reu-se. 
Curricle, kur're-kl. 


Curriculum, kor-rik’a-lim. 


Currier, kur're-ur. 
Curry, kir're. 
Cursores, kir-so’réz. 
Curtail, kiir-tal’. 


[plum bit. Curtama, kur-tah'nah. 
ku-pro- Curtilage, kir’te-laj. 


Curtius, kir’te-iis, 
Curule, kü'rool. 
Curvature, kur“ va-tür. 
Curvello, koor'vel-lo. 


Curvirostra, kür-ve-rôs'trah. 
Cuscutacer, kus-ku-ta'se-e. 


Cushat, koosh'at. 
Cushion, koosh'un. 
Cushites, kushlitz. 
Cuspis, kis’pis. 


Cussawago, k is-sah-wah’go. 


Custine, kovs-téen’. 
o 


Custody, kis’to-de. [bre’ve-ŭm. 
k us tos 


Custos brevium, 
Custozza. küs-töd“zah. 
Cutaneous, ku-ta ne-üs. 


Dannewerk, din’ne-vark. 
Dansker, dan'skur. 
Dante, dan ta. 

Danton, dòn-tòn’. 
Dantzig, dant'sig. 
pDanube,dan üb. 
Danvers, dan vürz. 
Danville, din’vil. 
Daouria, dah-oo’re-ab. 
Daphne, 
Daphnis, dif 
Dapple, dap’p!. 


Darabgherd, dah-rab-gird’. 


D’Arblay, dar-bla’. 
Darboy, dar-boi’. 
Darby, dir'be. 
Dardanelles, dar'dah-nelz. 
Dardanus, (arda-nis. 
Darfour, lahr-foor“. 
Darien, dah’re-én. 
Darius, da-ri’is. 
Darmstadt, dahrm’stăt. 
Dartford, dartfird. 
Dartmouth, dart'muüth. 
Daru, dah-roo’, 
Darwin, dar win. 
Dasent, da’sént. 
Dashko#®, dasb’kof. 
Das Mortas, dus mor'täz. 
Dasymeter, du-sIm'e-tur. 
Dasynride, da-sin’re-de. 
Data, da’tah. 

Dataria, duh-tu're-ah. 
Datolite, dat’o-lit. 
Datura, dah-tu'rah. 
Daub, dawb. 
Daubenton, do-bin-tin’, 
D’ Aubigné, do-ben-ya’. 
D’Aubigny, do-ben-ye’. 
Dauchite, daw’kit. 

Da ter, daw’tur. 
Daumer, dow mar. 
Daun, down. 
Dauphin, daw’fin. 
Dauphiné, do-fe-na’. 
Dauphine, daw-ten’. 
Dauria, daw’re-uh. 
Davenant, dav’n-ant. 
Davenport, div'n-port. 
Davidson, da'vid-sun. 
Davies, da vez. 
Davila, dah“ve-lah. 
Davis, da vis. 

Davit, dú vit. 
Davoust, dall- voc“. 
Davy, da ve. 

Dawk, dauk. 

Dayaks, di'aks. 
Dayton, da’tiin. 
Dazzle, daz zl. 
Deacon, de'kn. 

Deaf, def. 

Deak, da-ak’. 

Deal, del. 

Dearborn, der'börn. 
Dearth, durth. 

Death, deth. 
Debacle, de-ba kl. 
Debase, de-bis’. 
Debauch, de-bawsh’. 


De bene esse, de bene &s’se, 


Debenture, de-bent'yoor. 
De Bernard, du bar-nar’. 
Debit, dèb'it. 


Déblai, da-bla’. 
Debonair, deéb-o-nir’, 
Deborah, déb’o-rah. 


Debouchure, du-boo-shoor“. 


Debreezin, da-bret'sIn. 
Débris, da-bre’. 
Debruised, de-broozd’. 
Debt, det. 

Debut, da- boo“. 
Débutante, di-boo-tint’. 
Decachord, dik’a-kord. 
Decade, dek ad. 


(niz. 
Debituminize, de-be-tu'me- 
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Cuteh Gundava, kiich goon- 
Cuthbert, küth'burt. (dal’vab. 
Cuticle, ki’te-kl. 

Cutis, kü'tis. 

Cuttle, kat’tl. 

Cuvette, kū-vèt’. 

Cuvier, koo-ve-a’, 
Cuxhaven, kooks-uh’fén. 
Cuyaba, kov-yal’bah 
Cuyahoga, ki-ah-ob’gub. 
Cuyler, kilür. 

Cuyp, koip. 

Cuzco, koos’ko. 
Cyamelide, si-im’e-lid. 
Cyanic, si-an’ik. 
Cyanine, si'àu-in 
Cyanogen, si-in ts 
Cyanometer, si-in-dm’e-tir. 
Cyanosis, si-a-nv'sis. 

Cy bele, sib’c-le. 

Cy cadece, si-ku-de’se-o. 

Cy clades, sik’lab-dez. 

Cy cle, si’kl. 

Cyclamen, sik’la-mén. 

Cy clograph, si klo-graf. 

Cy cloid, si kloid. 


D. 


Decagon, dek'a-gön. 
Deeagynia, dek-a-jin e-ah. 
Deeahedron, dèk-ah-ċ'dròn. 
Decalitre, dek-nh-le'tr. 
Deealogue, dek'u-lorz. 
Decamerone, de-kam'e-rön. 
Decametre, dék-ah-mu'tr. 
Decamps, da-kòn' g)’. 
Decangular, dek-ang'gu-lär. 
Decanter, de-kant'ur. 
Decaphyllous, de-kat’fil-us. 
Decapitation, de-kap-e-ta“ 
Decapolis, de-kap’o-lis. (shan, 
Deeastich, dek'a-stik. 
Decastyle, dék'a-stil. 
Decatur, de-ka'tur. 

Deccan, dék’kun. 

Decease, de-sevs’. 
Decebalus, de-séb’ah-lis. 
Deceit, de-seet’. 
December, de-sém’bir. [lär. 
Decemlocular, de-sém-lok’u- 
Decemvir, de-sem'vur. 
Decency, de'sen-se. 
Decennium, desen'ne-um. 
Deception, de-sep'shun, 
Decertation, de-sür-tu'shün. 
Dechenite, dek'n-it. 
Deeillion, de-sil'yün. 
Decimal, dés’e-mal. 
Decimus, dés‘e-m üs. 
Decipher, de-si'fur. 
Decision, de-sizh’in. 
Decius, de'shüs. 
Declension, de-klën'shün. 
Declivity, de-kliv'e-te, 
Decoction, de-kok'shün. 
Decolor, de-kullur. 
Decompose, de-kòm-põz’. 
Decorah, da-ko’rah. 
Decorous, (ék’o-ris. 
Decorum, de-ko üm. 
Decosta, du-kos“tall. 
Decoy, de-koi'. 
Decrement, dëek're-mënt. 
Decrescendo, da-kre-shen'do. 
Decrescent, de-krés’sént. 
Decretal, de-kre'tal. 
Decuple, dék’you-pl. 
Decurion, de-kii're-on. 
Decussation, de-kus-sa'shün. 
Dedham, ded'am. 
Deduction, de-duk'shun. 
Deemster, dem'stur. 
Deésis, de+’sis. 

De facto, de fak’to. 
Defeasance, de-tez'ans. 
Defecate, def'e-kat. 

Defect, de-fèk “. 
Deference, der'ür-ëns, 
Deffand, da-fon’. 
Deficienoy, de-tish'ën-se. 
Deficit, def'e-sit. 
Deflection, de-fék’shin. 
Detluvium, de-flü ve-am. 
Defoe, de-10’. 

Deformity, de-form’e-te. 
Defterdar, dertur-dahr. 
Defunct, de-fungkt“. 
Degenerate, de-jen'ur-àt. 
Deggendor fl, dag’gn-dorf. 
Degtutition, de-zloo-tish'ün. 
Degnezli, dén-yiz-le’. 
Dehisce, de-lils“. 

Dehors, de-horz’. 

Deicide, de’e-sid. 
Deidesheim, di-déz-him’, 
Deign, din. 

Dei Gratia, de-i gra'she-ah. 


Deinotherium, = di-no-the’- 
Deiopeia, di-o-pe’yah. [re-um. 
Deir, dir. 


Deism, de‘izm. 
Dejanira, deja i’rah. 
Dejection, dc-jck’shan. 
Déjeuner, da-zhoo-na’, 
De jure, de ju’re. 
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Cyclometry, si klom'e:- tre. 

Cyclone, si Klon. 

Cyclops, si klops. 

Cy clostome, si‘klo-stém. 

Cydonia, si-do'ne-rh, 

Cy esilogy, si-e-sil'u-je. 

Cygnet, signèt. 

Cygnus, si nüs. 

Cylinder, sil’in-dir. 

Cyma.simah. 

Cymbal, sini bal. 

Cynanche, se-nang’ke. 

Cy nanthropy, se-nin‘thro-pe 

Cynarchtomachy, slu-ark- 
tom'u-ke. 

Cynarrhodium, sin-ar-ro'de- 

Cynic, sin! k. (um. 

Cynodon, sin'o-lón. 

Cynomis, se-no mis. 

Cy norexia, sin-o-rëk'shah. 

Cy noscephalz, s)n-0a-sef’ah- 

Cy nosure, sin’o-zhoor. (le. 

Cynthia, sin’the-uh. 

Cyophoria, si-o-fo're-ah. 

Cy phonism), si!’o-nizm. 

Cy press, si prës. 


De la Béche, da lah bash“. 
Delacroix, dlub-krwal’. 
Delafield, dél'n-feld. 
Delagoa, dél-ah-xo'ah. 
Delambre, du-lombr'. 
De Lancy, de làn se. 
Delangle, d'lougl. 
Delano. delah'no. 
Delapsation, de-lip-sa’shin. 
Delaroche, Wlah-rosh’. 
Delavigne, d'ah-van’. 
Delaware, dé! ah-wahr. 
Del credere, dòl kred'e-re. 
Dele, de'le. 
Delectation, de-lék-ta’shin. 
Delenda, de-lén dah. 
Delesseria, del-és-se're-ah. 
Deleterious, dél-c-te’re-is. 
Delft, delf. 
Delhi. delle. 
Delia, de‘le-ah. 
Delicacy, dél’e-ka-se. 
Delicious, de-lish'us. 
Delight, de-lit’. 
Delille, da-lél’. 
Delinquent, de-lingk’wént. 
Deliquesce, del-c-kwes’. 
Deliquium, de-lik’we-um, 
Delirium, de-lir'e-um. 
Delisle, de-lil’. 
Delium, de‘le-im. 
Del Norte, del uor'ta. 
Delolme, da-lim’. 
Delorme, dlorm’. 
Delphi, del’fe. 
Delphinidaze, dël-fin'e-de. 
Delphos, dél’fds. 
Del Segno, dèl sén’yo. 
Delta, del'tah. 
Deluge, d'look'. 
Deluge, dé! ij. 
Delusion, de-loozhün. 
Delve, delv. 
Demades, de-ma’déz. 
Demagogue, dew ’a-gig. 
Demaratus, dem-uh-ra'tüs. 
Demarcation, de-màr-ka'- 
shün. 
Demavend, dem-ah-vend'. 
Dembia, dem be-ah. 
Dembinski, dem-bin'ske. 
Demeanor, demen'or. 
Dementia, de-men“she-ah. 
Demerara, dem-ur-ah'rah. 
Demesne, de-mecn’. 
Demeter, de-me'tur. 
Demetrius, de-me'tre-us. 
Demi, dem e. 
Demidoff, dém’e-dof. [sahr'. 
Demir-Hissar, da-mer-his- 
Demise, de-miz’. 
Demission, de-wish’in. 
Demiurge, dem'e-urj. 
Demmin, dem-men’. 
Democracy, de-mok’ra-se. 
Democritus, de-mok're-tüs. 
Demoiselle, dém-walh-zel’. 
Demolition, deni-o-lish'ün. 
Demopolis, de-mép’o-lis. 
Demos, demos. 
Demosthenes, de-mos’the-néz 
Demotica, de-mot’e-kah. 
Dempsey town, dem'se-town. 
Demulcent, de-mil’scnt. 
Demy, de-mi’. 
Denain, da-nahn( gy. 
Denarius, de-nu re-üs., 


Denbigh, deu be. 

Denderah, den dür-ah. 

Dendermonde, dén-dir- 
mona. 


Dendrachates, dčn’dra-kätz. 
Dendrolagus, dèn-dròl'a-gùs. 
Dendrolite, dén‘dro-lit. 
Dendrophis, dën'dro-1is. 
Dengue, dén’ga. 

Denina, da-ne'năh. 
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Cyprian, sīp're-ăn. [dòn te-de. 
Cyprinodontidze, sip-rin-o- 
Cypriot, sip're-t. lum. 
Cypripedium, sip-re-pe'de- 
Cy psela, sip’se-lah. 

Cy renaics, sir-e-va‘iks. 

Cy rene, sbre'ne. 

Cy rid, sil. 

Cy ropedium, sir-o-pe’de-im. 
Cy rtosty le, sir’to-stil. 
Cyrus, si’ris. 

Cysicus, sis'e-küs, 

Cyst, sist. 

Cystocele, sis“to-sel. 

Cy thera, sith-e/rah. 

Cy tisine, sit’e-sin. [mah, 
Cytoblastema, sit-o-blas-te’- 
Czachi, chàts' ke. 

Czar, zahr. 

Czarina, zab-re’nah. 
Czarowitz, zalr'o-vits. 
Czartoryski, chir-to-ris‘ke, 
Czaslan, chas low. 
Czermak, er mak. 
Czernowitz, chér'no-vits. 
Czerny, clier'ue. 


Denis, dens. (Fr. Vae.) 
Denison, deufe- un. 
Denizen, den“e-zu. 

Denon, da-non(g / 
Dénouement da-noo'môn(g)“ 
Denounce, de-nowns’. 
Dentalus, den Ta-lüs. 
Dentatus, dén'ta-tis. 
Dent-du-Midi, dòn(g)-doo- 
Denticle, dén’te-kl. (me-de'. 
Dentifrice, dén'te-fris. 
Dentiloquy, dén-til’o-kwe. 
Dentirostres, dèn-te-ròs'türz. 
Dentition, den-tish'ün. 
Denton, dén’tn. [to’. 
Dentrecasteaux,doint'r-kis- 
Denunciation, de-ntin-she- 
Denver, den vür. [a’shtn, 
Deny, de-ni’. 

Deoduar, de-o-door’. 

D’Eon, da-ònig)’. 
Deparcieux, da-pir-se-oo’. 
Departure, de-part-yir. 
Depauville, da-paw’vil. 

De Pere, da par’. 

De Peyster, du pis'tur. 
Depict, de-pikt’. 
Depletion, de-ple’shin, 
Depose, de-poz’. 

Deposit, de-poz'It. 

Depot, de’po. 

Depreciate, depre'she-àt. 
Deprive, de-priv’. 
Deptford, dét'tird. 
Deputies, dép’i-tiz. 

De Quincey, de kwin’se, 
Deracinate, de-ras'e-uat. 
Derange, de-rinj’. 
Derayeh, da-ra’yah. 
Derbend, dér-bénd’. 

Derby, dur'be or dar'be. 
Derceto, dér'sc-to. 
Derelict, dèr'e-likt. 

Derg, dirg. 

Derision, de-rizh’tn. 
Dermatin, dürm'a-tin. 
Dermestes, dir-mes’téz. 
Dermotony, dur-mot'o-ne. 
Dernier, dir’ne-ar. 
Derrick, der’rik. 

Dervis, dir’vis. 

Derwent, dür'wënt. 
Derzhavin, dir-zhah’vin. 
Desaguadero, déz-ab-gwah- 
Desaignes, da-zin’. — (da’ro. 
Desaix, da-sa’ 
Des Are, diz ahrk’. 
Desaugiers, da-zo-zhe-a’. 
Desault, da-so’. 
Desboro, dez bür'ro. 
Descartes, da-kalirt“. 
Descend, de-séud 
Descloizite, 
Description, de-skrip’shin, 
Desecration, dés-v-kra’shiin. 
Desemboque, da-sëm-bo kah. 
Deseret, déz/ir-t. 

Desert, dèz ùrt. 

Desertion, de-zūr'shün. 
Deserve, de-zurv’. 

Deseze, da-siz’, 
Deshoulieres, da-soo-le-n’. 
Deshabillé, dés-ab-bil’. (tim. 
Desideratum, = de-+)d-e-ra’- 
Desiderius, des-e-de're-us, 
Design, de-ziu“. 

Desipient, de-sip’e-tnt. 
Desirade, da-zeer-ahd’. 
Desire, de-zir’. 
Desmidium, dés-mid’yim, 
Des Moines, de moin’. 
Desmology, dëz-mol'o-je. 
Desmoulins, da-moo-lahn’. 
Desna, dés‘unh. 

De Soto, da so'to. 
Despatch, de-spich’. 
Desperado, dés-ptr-e'do. 
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Despicable, dčs’pe-ka-bl. 
Despise, de-spiz’. Dicotyledon, di-kòt-c-le'dðn. 
Des Plaines, de plain’. Dictar „ dik-tam'nds. 
Desquamate, des kwa-mit. Diction, dik'shün. 
Dessalines, da-sab-lén’. Dicturn, dik'tüm. 

Dessau, des-sow'’. Dictyogens, dik-ti’o-jtnz. 
Dessert, des-zirt’. DictyophylMum, dik-tof'i1- 
Desterro, déz-\er'ro. lim. kre-tén’sis. 
Destitution, dés-te-tu’shin, Dietys Cretensis, dik’tis 
Destouches, da-toosh’. Didactyl, dude til. 
Destruction, dés-trik’shin, Didapper, did‘ap-pir. 
Desuctude, dés'we-tid. Didelphida, di-del'fe-de, 
Desultory, des‘iil-to-re. Diderot, déd-ro’. „[ah-sõv’. 
Deter, de-tùr. Didier-la-Seanve, Jede-a- 
Deterge, do-türj’. Didius, did'e-us. 
Deteriorate, (c-te're-o-rat. Dido, di'do. 

de-tir’shin. Didot, de-do’. 

“molt. Didrachm, di‘drim. 
Detour, da-toor'. Didy mium, de-dim’e-im. 
Detriment, dct're-mént. Djy namin, did-e-na’me-ah. 
Detritus, de-tri'tüs. Die, di. 


Detroit, { Eny. de-troit’. Die, de-a’. 


Dicoceons, 4i-kok’kiis, 


Fr. da-trwaw’. Diebitsch, de'bich. 
Detrusion, de-troo’zhin. Diefenbach, dét'en-bak. 
Dettingen, dét-ting-en. [séns. Diegesis, di-e-je’sis. 
Detumescence,  de-tu-mes’- Diego, de-al ro. 
Deucalion, du-ka le-on, Diemen, damen. 
Deuce, dis. (mo. Diepenbeck, de'pèn-bek. 
Deuteronomy, du-tür-on'o- Dieppe, de-cp’. 
Deuthydroguret, dū-the- Dies Ire, diz ire. 

gu- ret. Diesis, dies. 

tox ide, du-töks“id. Dies non, diez non. 

m. doitz. Diest 
x-Ponts, doo-pon(g)’. Diete di- tet ks. 

Deva, de vah. Diethy lin, di-eth'e-lin. 
Devastation, dév-is-ta’shin, Dieu et mon Droit, de-oo a 
Develop, de-vél 6p. mon g)-drwaw’, 

Deventer, da-vëu tür. Ditlerentia, dif-fér-cn’sheah. 
De Vere, da ver“ Diffraction, dit-frak’shin. 
Devereux, div-ro’. Diffuse, dil-fiiz’. 
Deviation, de-ve-a’shin. Digamma, di-gim’mah. 
Devil, dëv’l. Digby, dig’be. 

Devise, de-viz’. Digenesis, di-jén'e-sis. 
Devizes, de-vi'ziz. Digestion, dejest' yün. 
Devoir, de-vwal’. Dight, dit. 

Devon, dev'n. Digitalis, dij-c-ta'lis. 

Dew, di. Digitigrade, dig e- te- grad. 
Dewees, da-wiz’. Digly ph, digit. 

Dewlap, di‘lap. Digraph, di graf. 


Dewy, di’e. Digression, de-zrësh'ün. 
Dextrin, déks’trin. Bisy nian, di-jin’e-an. 
Dey, da. Dii, di’. 


Dhalac, dich-lahk“. Dilambus, di-i-am’bis. 
Dharwar, dal wahr. [gir’e. Dijon, de-zhouy)’, 
Dhawalagiri, dah-wol-ah- Dilatation, dil-a-ta’shin. 
Dhoolpore, dvol-poor’. Dilemma, de-leni mah. 
Diabase, di'u-bas. Dilettante, ar tal ta 
Diabetes, di-a-be’téz. tng. dìl'i-jèns. 
Diablerie, de-ib-l-re’. Diligence, } Fr. de-le-zhong’. 
Diabrosis, di-a-bro’sis. Dillersville, dil'lüurz-vll. 
Diacatholicon, di-kah- Dillon, dillun. 

thol’-e-kon. Diluent, dil'u-ent. 
Diacaustic, di-a-kaw7' tik. Diluvium, de-loo've-um. 
Diachy lon, di-ak’e-fon. Dimagnerite, di-mag nūr-it. 
Diacodium, Dimension, di-méu’shin. 
Diaconal, di-ak Dimeter, dim’e-tir. 
Diacoustie, di-a-kovs’tik. Dimidiate, de-mid’e-at. 
Diadelphia, di-a-del’fe-ah. Diminuendo, de-mlu-u-en“do. 
Diadu medianus, di-ul-du- Diminution, dinrenu’shin. 

me-de-a’n Gs. Dimity, dim’e-te. 

. Diwresis, di-a-re'sis. Dimorphanthus, 
Diagly phic, di-a-glifTk. fan thus. 
Diagnosis, di-Ag-no als. Dimorphism, demor’fizm. 
Diagoras, di- uE o-ras. Dimple, dim’p!. 
Diagram, di'a-gràm. Dimyarias, dim-ya“re-às. 
Diagry dinate, di-a-grid’e-at, Dinagepoor, de-naj-poor’. 
Dialect, di'a-lekt. Dinah, di nah. 

„ h-ñAVo-jigm. Dinant, de-nòn(g)’. 

„ di'a-lòg. Dinar, di'nàr. 

di-àl'e-sis. Dingelstedt, ding’él-stét. 

Dingey, din ke. 

Dingle, ding gl. 

Dingy, dinje. 


Dialysis, 
Diamante, de-ah-mán ta. 
Diameter, diam'e-tur. 
Diamond, d'münd. 
Diana, di-àn uh. [da pwah-te-a’. Dinornis, di-vor’nis. 


[üm. 
Diane de Poitiers, de-ah-na Dinotheriun, 
Dianoctic, di-a-no-et'ik. Dinsmore, dinz’mor. 
Dianthas, di-An thus. Dinwiddie, din-wid'de. 
Diapason, di-«-pa’ziin. Diocese, di'o-seez. 
Diaper, di’a-phr. Diocletian, di-o-kle‘shin. 
Diaphane, di'a-fin. Diodon, di‘o-don. [rus sik’u-lis, 
Dinphoresis, di-a-fo-re’sls. Diodorus Siculus, dodo“ 
Diaphragm, ii’a-fram. Diccious, di-'shis. 
Diapophysis, di-a-)ore-+sis. Diogenes, di-oj'e-nèz. 
Diarbekir, de-ar-be-ker’. Diomedes, di-o-me'déz. 
Diarchy, di’ir-ke. Dionza, di-o-ne‘ah. 
Diarrhea, di-4r-re’ah. Dion Cassius, di-n kash’yis, 
Diarthrosis, di-ar-thro’sis. Dione, dio ne. 
Diary, di'a-re. Dionysius, di-o-nish’e-ts. 
Dias, de‘abth. Diophantine, di-o-fan’tin. 
Diaschisima, di-as-kiz’mah. Diopsis, dip“. 
Diastase, d Dioptase, di-dp’tiz. 
Diastole, d ` Diorama, di-o-ral mah. 
Diastyle, diastil. Diorthosis, di-or-tho'sl8. 
Diatessaron, di-a-tës’sa-rōn Dios. de os. 
Diathesis, di-Ath'e-sls, Dioscorides, di-is-kor’e-deez. 
Diatoma, dato mah, Diospyros. di-òs'pe-ròs. 
Dintribe. diwtrib. Diox ylite, di-oks’e-lit. 
Dinz, de'ahth. Dipaschal, di-pas’kal. 
Dibranchiate, di-bringke-at Diphryges, dif're-j 
Dicephalous, di-sefa-lis Diphtheria, dif the’re-nh 
Dichastasis, di-kAs’ta-sis. Diphthong, dip'thong or dif- 
Dichlamydeous, di-kla- thong. [sküp. 
mid'e-0s. . Dipleidoscope, de-pli'lo- 
Dichotomy, di-két’o-me. Diplinthius, di-plin the-0s. 
Dichroism, di kro-Izm. Diploma, ¢e-plo’mah. 
Dickinson, dik lu-an. Diplopia, de-plo'pe-ab, 
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Diplotegia, dip-lo-te’je-ah, 
Dipody, diode. 
Dipsacacer, dip-sa-ka’se-e. 
Dipsomania, dip-sv-ma'ne-ah, 
Dipsosis, dip-so’sis. 
Diptera, dip 'te-rih. 
Dipteryn, dip ‘tir-in. 
Diptych, dip tik. 

Dir, di re. 

Diren, dùrkah. 

Directrix, de-rëkt'rlks. 
Direptic de-rep'shun. 
Dirge, d 
Dirige, dir’e-je. 

Dirk, dirk. 
Diruption, de-rup'shun. 
Di Salto, de salto. 
Disaster, diz-us'tur. 
Discern, diz-ziirn’. 
Disc 
Discipline, dis’se-plin. 
Discopleura, (is-ko-ploo’rah, 
Discordia, dis-kòr'de-ah. 
Discourse, dis korz’. 
Discover, dis’kiv-r. 

Discus, dis‘kiis. 

Discuss, dis-k üs’, 

Discutient, dis-kü'shënt. 
Disease, 627. 
Disguise, dis-“ 
Dishonor, dizon“ur. 
Dismal, d mal. ro. 
Dispensatory, dls-pen'sa-to- 
Dispose, dis-POz“. 
Disposition, dis-po-zlsh'un. 
Disraeli, dizrah-le or diz-ra’- 
Dissection, dis-sek'shün.[el-e. 
Disseizin, dis-se’zin. 
Dissilience, dis-sil'yenz. 
Dissolve, diz-zolv’, 
Dissuade, tis-swid’. 
Distich, dle tik. 
Distichiasis, dis-te-ki'a-sis. 
Distil, dis-tu’, 

Distinction, dis-tingk-shiin. 
Distinguish, dis-ting’gwish. 
Distoma, dis'to mah. 
Distraction, dis-truk'shün. 
Distrait, dis-tra’. 
Distraught, dis-trawt’. 
Distringus, dis-tring’gas. 
Distyle, dis’til. 

Ditheism, di the-izm. [büs. 
Dithyrambus, dith-e-ràm’- 
Ditrigly ph, divre-glif. 
Ditrochee, di-tro’koe. 
Dittany, dit tu-ne. 
Diuresis, di-ü-re' sis, 
Diurnal, di-ür nal. 

Divan, de-van“. 
Diverge, de virj’. 

Divers, di'vūrz. 

Diversion, de-vur'shun. 
Divertisement, devirt'z- 
Divide, de . [mon(g). 
Diving, diving. 
Division, de-vizh'ün. 
Divorce, de-vors“. 
Divoto, de-vo'tv. 
Divulge, de-viilj’. 


dim-dr- Dixie, diks’e. 


Dixmont 
Dixon, di 
Dizſul. de 
Dizier, de-ze-a’. 

Djerrid, jer-reed’. 
Djokjokarta,yok-yo-kahr’tah 
Dnieper, ne'pr. 

Dniester, nes tir. 

Doane, doin. 

Doat, dot. 

Dobein, do-bin’. 

Dobrente, do-brén’ta. 
Dobrudscha, do-broo jah. 


leeks-mon(g)’. 


di-no-the’re- Dobule, dot ül. 


Doce, do'sa. 

Doceta, do-se'te. 

Dochmius, dok’me-is, 

Docile, do’sil. 

Docimacy, dòs'i-ma-se, 

Doctrinaire, dok-tre-nar’. 

Doctrine, dok'trin. 

Document, dol yoo-mënt. 

Doddridge, dod‘drij. 

Dod m, do-dék’a-gon, [a 

Dodecagy nia, do-dek-a-jin'e- 

Dodecandria, do-de-kau'dre- 
ab. 

Dodecastyle, do-lëk'a-stil. 

Dodecatheon, do-de-Kka'the- 

Dodge, dòj. [òu. 

Didiberg, Joo'de-bārg. 

Dodona., do-do'nnh., 

Dodsley, daz“. 

Doeskin, doskin. 

Dogana. do-gah'nah, 

Doge, dij. 

Doggerel, dig’y’r-el. 

Doily. doile. 

Doings, doo Ingz. 

Dolabella, dòl-ah-bëllah. 

Dolabriform, do-lab're-ſörm. 

Dolce, dùl’cha. 

Doldrums, dol'drüimz. 

Dôle, doi. 

Dolerite, dol“ur.-ſt. 
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h. Draco, dru'ko. 


DUTT 


Droll, drõl. 

Drôme, drom. 
Dromedary, drüm'e-da-re. 
Dromia, dro’me-ah. 
Dromore, dro-mör“. 
Dropsy, drop'se. 

Drosera, dro-se'rah. 
Drosky, dròs'ke. 
Drosometer, dro-sòm’e-tür. 
Drought, drout. [da loo-e’, 
Drouyn de Lhuys,droo-ahn’ 
Drowsy, drow’ze. 


Dolesome, dol'snm. 
Dolgorouwki, dòl-go-roo'ke. 
Dolichos, dùòl'e-kòs. 
Dolichonyx, do-lik’oniks, 
Dolichurus, dél-i-ku’rus. 
Dolium, do‘le-im. 
Dollinger, dol-ling’ar. 
Dolomieu, do-lo-me-vo’. 
Dolomite. dòlo-mit. 
Dolores, dol'o-rez. 
Doloroso, dol-o-ro'zo. 
Dolphin, dol'tin, 
Dolt, doit. Drudge, drij. 
Dombeyacer, dom-be-a’se-e. Druid, drooid. 
Domenichino, do-men-e-ke’- Drummond, drum'mund. 
Domicile, donre-sil. Luo. Drunken, dringk’n. 
Domina, don e-nah. Drupe, droop. 
Domingo, do-mèng'go. Druses, droo'ziz. 
Dominica, dom--ne kah. Drusilla, droo-sil lah, 
Dominicans, do-nin'e-kănz. Drusus, droo’sis. 
Dominie, dom’e-ne. Druxey, drük'se. 
Dominion, do-min’yin. Dryad, dri'àd. 
Dominoes, don e noz. Dryden, dri‘dn. 
Domitian, do-mish'yan. Dryobalanops, 
Domremy - la- Pucelle, Dual, dial. 

dòn! g )ra-me-lah-poo’sél, Duarchy, dwaàr-ke. 
Doña, do nah. Du Bellay, doo bél-la’. 
Donald, don’ald. Dubious, dü'be-üs, 
Donatello, do-nab-tél’lo. Dubois, doo-bwaw’. 
Donati, do-nah'te. Dubuque, du-book’, 
Donation, do-na’shiin. Du Cange, dvo-kònzh’, 
Donauwerth, do-uòw-wùrt’. Dueat, dük'at. 
Doncaster, dongk’as-tar. Duchesne, dvoo-shin’. 
Donegal, din-+-gaw!l’. Duchesnois, doo-sha-nwab’, 
Dongola, dong olah. Duchess, diich’éss. 
Doniphan, don'edan. Ducis, doo-sés’. 
Donizetti, don-e-zér'te. Duclos, doo-klo’, 
Donjon, dun jau. Ductility, dik-tile-te. 
Donkey, dong’ke. Dudgeon, d'un. 
Donnat, do-uah’. Dudley, dud'le. 
Donne, don. Duello, du-ël'lo. 


nöps. 
dri-o-bal o- 


Donun, do'num. Duenna, doc-en'uah. 
Door, dor. Duet, du-et“. 
Doorga, door’gah. Dufrenoy, doo-fra-nwah’. 


Dorado, do-rah’do. 
Dorcas, dor kas. 
Dorchester, dorchës-tür. 
Dordogne, dor-uou'. 
Doré, do-ra’. 
Dorema, do-ra’mah. 
Doria, do're-ah. 
Doric, do rik. 
Dorippe, do-rip'pe. 
Dornoch, dor'uok. 
Doron, do’ron. 
Doronicum, do-ron’e-kim. 
D’ Orsay, dor-sa’. 
Dorsibranchiate, 
brang-ke-at. 
Dorstenia, dor-stén’yah. 
Dortmund, dort’mvoont. 
Dory, do'e. 
Dose, dos. 
Dositheans, do-sith’yanz. 
Dosologvy. do-sol'o-je. 
Douai, dov-w. 
Douane, dvo-ahn’. 
Double, dub. 
Doubloon, dov-bloon’. 
Doubs, doob. 
Doubt, dowt, 
Douceur, doo-scor’. 
Douche, doosh. 
Dough, do. 
Dougherty, do’ir-te. 
Douglas, dig/lis. 
Dour, door. 
Douro, doo'ro. 


Duagommier, dov-go-me-a’. 
Duguay-Trouin, dooga- 
trob- ahn“. 
Dugueselin, doo-gu-klahn’. 
Duguetia, doo-ga’she-ah. 
Duisburg, doo is-boorg. 
Duke, dik. 
Dulcamara, dil-kim‘a-rah. 
Dulce, dool’sa. 
Dulcet, dül'sët. 
Dulcimer, dil’se-mir. 
Duleoration, dil-sir-a’shin. 
Dulcinea, dil-sin-e’ab. 
dòr-se- Dulichium, du-lik’e-am. 
Duluth, di-lith’. 
Duly, du'le. 
Dumas, doo-mah’. 
Dumb, dim. 
Dumbarton, dim-biar'tn. 
Dumesnil, doo-ma-nél’. 
Dumfries, din-freez’. 
Dumont D‘Urville, 
mong) door-vil’, 
Dumouriez, doo-moo-re- a“. 
Dumus, di müs. 
Duncan, diing’kan. 
Dunciad, din’se-ad. 
Dundalk, din-dawk’. 
Dundas, dun-das“. 
Dundonald, din-don’ald. 
Dune, din. 
Dunfermline, dun-fürm'IIn. 
Dungeness, dinj-nés’. 
Dungilion, düng'gle-sün. 


doo- 


Douse, dows. Dunkerque or Dunkirk, 
Dove, div. diin-kark’. 

Dover, do'vür. Dunk lin, dungk'lin. 

Dow, dow. Dunmow, din-md’. 
Dowager, dow'a-jur. Dunnage, dün naj. 


Dower, dow’tr. Dunois, doo-nwah’. 
Dowlatabad, diw-lat-a-bad’. Dunsinane, dun'se-nän. 


Downes, duwnz. Duo, duo. 
Doxology, doks'ol-o-je. Dupanloup, doo-pdn-loo’. 
Doy le, doil. Dupe, dip. 


Doze, doz. 

Dozen, duz'n. 

Drabble, dràb bl. 
Dracæna, dra-ke’nah. 
Drachenfels, drab’kén-félz. 
Drachm, dram. 


Dupin, doo-pahn’. 

Duple, di’pl. 

Duplex, di’pléks. 
Duplicate, di’ple-kat. 
Duplin, doo-plin’. 
Dupont, doo-pont’ 

5 Duppel, doop'pel. 
Dracocephalum, dra-ko-sef- Dupuis, doo-pwe’. 
Dracunculus, dru-kungku-Dupuytren, doo-pwe-e-trin’. 
Draggle, dràg'gl. [lus, Duquesne, doo-kin. 
Dragoman, drig’o-min. Dura Mater, du'rah mu’tir, 
Dragonnades, drig~n-nads’. Duramen, du‘ra-mén. 
Dragoon, dra-goon’. Durance, dūr'àns. 
Draguignan drah-gén-yon(g)’ Durango, dov-rang’go. 
Drammen, dran‘meén. Durante, doo-ran ta. 
Dranesville, dranz vil. Durazzo, doo-ràt'so. 
Draught, draft. Durbar, door’bar. 

Drave, drahy. Dürer. doo'rér. 

Dread, dréd Duress, di-rés’. 

Dredge, dréj. Durham. dir’im. 
Drenthe, drén’ta. Durio, doo’re-o. 

Dresden, dréz‘dn, Duroc, doo-rok’. 

Drew, droo. Durrenstein, door’r‘n-stin. 
Drimys, drim's. Dusseldorf, dis’sél-dorf. 
Drink, dringk. Dutchess, diich’éss. 
Droger., drog’ir. Duteous, dü'te-us. 
Drogheda, draw’he-dah. Dutrochet, doo-tro-sha’. 
Drohobice, dro ho-bitch. Dutteeah, diit-te’yuh. 


DUVA 


Duval, doo-vahl’. 
Duvernay, doo-várrna, 
Dwarf, dworf. 
Dwight, dwit. 


Eager, chr. 
Eagle, C.- gl. 
Eagre, č'gër. 


Ear, cer. 


Earn, urn. 
Earth, art 
Ease, oez. 
Easel, “zl. 
Easter, ëst'ür. 
Eat, eet. 

Eau, 6. 
Eaves, évz. 
Ebeb Malick, 
Ebenacer, é-bn-a'se-e. 
Ebenezer, éb'n-e-zir. 
Eberhard, éb’ir-hard. 
Ebersberg, ¢’birz-barg. 
Ebionites, éb‘yiin-itz. 
Eblis, éb'lis. 

Ebony, ëb'o-ne. 

Eboule 

Ebracteate, ¢brak’te-at. 
Ebriety, e-bri’e-te. 
Ebrillade, e-bril lad. 
Ebriosity, e-bre-ds“e- te. 
Ebro, a'bro. 
Ebullition, ëb-nl-lIsh'ün. 
Eburna, e-bür'unh. 
Ecarté, a-kár ta. 
Eebalium, ëk-ba'le-um. 
Ecbasis, ëk'ba-sis. 
Ecbatana, ëk-ba-tah'nah. 
Ecbole, ék’bo-le. 


Ecce Homo, ëk'se ho'mo. 
Eccentric, ëk-sën'trik. 


eben melèk. 


ment, a-bool-min(gy. 


Dwina, dwe’nah. 
Dwindle, dwin‘dl. 
Dyadic, di-àd'ik. 
Dyce, dis. 


Effervescence, 
Effete, of-fét’. 
Efficacy, éf’fe-ka-se. 
Efficient, 4f-fish’ént. 
Effigy, éf'fe-je. 

Effloresce, éf-flo-rés’. 
Effiavium, ¿(-ñu ve-n m. 
Effodient, éf-to’de-ént. 
Effraction, éf-frak’shan, 
Effasion, ef-fü“zhun. 
Egad, e-gid’. 

Egalité, a-gil’e-ta, 

Egbert, eg burt. 

Eger, a’gir. 

Egeria, e-je’re-ah. 

Egesta, e-jés’tuh, 
Eglandulose, ég-lin’du-léz. 
Eglantine, čg'lăn-tin. 
Egmont, čg'món’. 
Egoism, o’go-izm. 
Egophony, č&göfo-ne. 
Egotism, ¢’go-tizm. 
Egregious, e-gre'jūs. 
Egypt, eint. 
Ehrenbreitstein, 


Ehretiacere, a-rv-ti-a’se-e. 
Eichhorn, ik’horn. 
Eider, idir. 
Eidograph, {i'o-graf. 
ht, at. 

on, ikon. 


Ei 
Ei 


on Ejaculation, e-jik-u-la’shin. Emerald, ém‘e-rald. 
Ecealeobion, &k-kah-le-c’be- Ejusdem generis, ¢-jus‘d¢ém Emerge, e-mirj’. 
{no-slav. Emeritus, e-mér’e-tiis. 
Ekaterinoslav. ye-kat-a-re’- Emersion, e-mur'shun. 


jén’e-ris. 


Ecce Signum, čk-se siy’/nim. Ekebergite, ék’barg-it. 


Ecchymosis, ék-ke-mo'sis. 


Ela, e’lah. 


Ecclesiastes, ék-kle-se-As’téz, Elaeeagnus, e-le-ig’/nts. 


Eccope, ek ko-pe. 


Eecrinology, ¢k-krin~l’o-je. 


Eedysis, ¢k'de-sis. 
Eehaconnee, ëch-ah-kon ne. 
Eehiales, e-ki’ah-lez. 
Echidna, e-kid'nah. 
Echineis, e-ki'ne-Is. 
Echinoderm, e-kin’o-dirm. 
Echinoids, e’kin-oidz, 
Echinus, c-ki’nis. 
Echium, e’ke-im. 


Elagabalus, ¢1-ah-gab/a-lis. 
Elaidine, e-lidIn. 
Elais, e-la’is. 

Eland, e'land. 

Elapse, elaps“. 
Elaqueate, e-la’kwe-it. 
Elasticity, ¢-lis-tis’e-te, 
Elaterize, e-la-te're-e. 
Elation, e-la’shin, 
Elba, el“bah. 

Elbe, elb. 


Echmiadzin, éch-me-ad-zeen’. Elbeuf, el - uf. 


Echo, ëk'o. 
Echometry, e-kim’e-tre. 
Ecija, a-the’yah. 


Elbing, ¢l'bing. 
Elbœuf. é!-bat’. 
Elbow, el“bo. 


Eckmühl, ak-mool’. [mén(¢)’. El bridge, čl'brij. 
Eclaircissement, e-klar-sis- Elburz, čl-boorz’. 


Eclaircize, e-klär'siz. 
Eclat, a-klah“. 
Eclectic, ék-lék’tik, 
Eclegm, ék-lém’. 
Eelipse, e-klips’. 
zelogue, ¢ék’log. 
É ‘ole, a-kóol. Dale 
mommy, e-kón'o-me. 
Teorehe e 
ecossaise, a-kòs-sãz’. 
oute. a-koot’. 
Ecphasis, ek fa-sIs. 
Ecphonema, ¢k-fo-ne/mah. 
Eephora, ek-fo rah. 
Eephysesis, ¢k-fe-se’sis. 
Ecphysis, ek ‘fe-sis. 
Eerhythmus, ék-rith’mis. 
Ecstasy, éks'ta-se. 
Eethlipsis, ¢k-thlip’sts. 
Ecthyma, ek-thi'mah. 
Ectopia, ék-to’pe-ah. 
Ectozoa, ék-to-zo’ah. 
Ectropium, ék-tro’pe-im. 
Ecty lotic, ek-te- lot“ ik. 
Eeundor, ëk-wah-dor. 
Ecumenic, ék-u-mén Tk. 
Ecurie, ék’yoo-re. 
Edacious, ¢-da’shis, 
Edam, dam. 
Edda, 4d'dah. 
Eddystone, éd'de-stin. 
Edematoas, e-dém’a-tus. 
Eden, ë“an. 
Edentulous, e-dén’tu-lis. 
Edgar, ¢d’gar. 
Edgeworth, ëj'würth. 
Edible, éd’e-bl. 
Edict, e“dikt. 
Edinburgh, éd'n-birro. 
Edingtonite, éd’ing-tan-it. 
Edisto, e-dis’to. 


Edition, e-dish’tn. (thal’mah. 
Edriophthalma, — éd-re-df- 


Edace, e-diis’. 
Eduction, e-dük'shün. 
Edward, šd'wahrd. 
Edwy, šd'we. 

Eerie, ë're. 

Effect, &f-fekt.’ 
Effendi, 6f-fén’de, 
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Eleeseans, ¢|-se’se-inz. 
Elche, él’cha. 

Elchingen, é]’king-én. 

El Dorado, ë! do-rah'do. 
Eleanor, ël'e-nor. 
Eleaties, e-lo-at'iks. 
Eleazar, e-lc-a'zár, 
Elecampane, ël-e-kaám-pan”. 
Electra, e-lék’trah. 
Electricity, e-lek-tris“e- te. 
Electrolysis, e-lek-trol'e-Is. 


Electrophorus, e-lek-trof'o- Eneeladus, en-sel'a-dus. 
Electuary, e-lekt'u-a-re. [ris. Encephalgia, én-se 


Eleemosynary, 
Elegance, el“e-gans. 
Elegy, ële-je, 

Ele, e- le“. 

Elemi, ël'e-me. 


Elephantine, el-e-fan“tIn. 

Eleusis, e-lü“sis. 

Eleven, ¢-lév’n. 

Elgin. ël'gin. 

EM, cli. 

Eliakim, e-li‘a-kim. 

Elias, e-li'ås. 

Elicit, e-lis‘it. 

Eligibility, #1-e-je-bil’e-te. 

Fine e-li jah. 

Elimelech, e-lim'e-lëk. 

Eliot, él’yot. 

Eliphaz, e-li’faz. 

Eliquation, ël-i-kwa'shün. 

Elis, “lis. 

Elizabeth, e-liz’a-béth. 

Elisavetgrad, 

Elisha, e-li’shah. 
plisiom, e-liz'ùn. 
lite, a-lect’. 

Elixir, eliks’tr. 

Elkhart, ëlk'hàrt. 

Ellagite, ël'lah-jit. 

Ellicott, ëlle-kot. 

E ipsograph, el-Up'so-gràf. 

Ellora, el-lo'rah. 

Ellsworth, elz“würth. 

Elm, elm. 

Elmira, el-mi'rah. 

El Obeid, el o-beed'. 

Elocution, el-o-kü'shün. 


ëf-für-vës” EI 
[sèns. Elo 


(brit’stin. Embargo, ëm-bár'go. 
a-rén- Embassy, ém’bas-se. 


èle-mòs'e- Eneephalocele en-sefa-lo-sel Ephialtes, ef. i- 
[na-re. Enchodus, én’ko-dis. 


[sis. Encomium, ën-ko'me-üm. 
Elephantiasis, ëšl-=fšn-ti'a- Encore, 6n(g)-kir’. 


a-le-zah-vét- 
{grahd’, 
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Dyer, di'ur. 

Dynasty, di’nis-te, 
Dysentery, diyòn-tër-e. 
Dysodia, dis-od yal. 


E. 


e, a-lo-zha’. 

im, e-lo him. 
Eloign, e-loin’. 
Eloquence, é)’o-kwéns, 
El Paso, èl pah’so. 

El Peñon, -pan‘yon. 
Elphin, ël'fin. 
Elsinore, ël-se-nor/, 
Elsler, ëlz'lër. 


ESCH 


Dyspepsia, dis-pép’se-ah. 
Dysphagia, (is-fa’je-ah. 
Dyspnea, disp-ne’ah, 
Dystome, dis tom. 


Dysuria, dls-u're-ah. 
Dzeron, zelron. 
Dzoongaria, zo-ön- ga're- ah. 


Ennai, ön(g)-we“. 
Enoch, e'nok. 
Enorthotrope, 
Enos, e’nds. 
Enough, e-nif’. 
Enriqueta, 6n-ro-ke’tah. 
Ensanguine, ensang'gwin. 
Ensemble, on(gysom'bl. 
Ensign, en'ein. 


Epithalamium, ép-i-tha-la’- 
ſtöp. Epithem, ep'i-them. [me-üm. 
e-nðr'thro- Epitithides, ëp-i-tith'i-dez. 
Epitome, e-pit'o-me. 
Epitrope, e-pit'ro-pe. 
Epizotty, ěp-i-z0'o-te. 
E pluribus unum., e pliri- 
Epoch, ëp'ok. [būs u'num. 
Eponym, čp’o-nīm. 
Elster, ele tür. Entasia, ën-ta'zhah, Epopeea, é)-o-pe’yah. 
Elton, ël'tün. Entasis, én’ta-sis. Epos, ép’6s. 
Elucidation, eli-se-da’shiin. Entassment, alin-tis’mon(c), Eprouvette, a-proo-vét’. 
Elvas, ¢l’vahs. Entente cordiale, ahn-tout Epsom, ep“sum. 
Elyodoric, ¢-li-o-dor'ik. kor-de-ahl’, Epulones, ép-u-lo’néz, 
Elysium, e-lizh’yim. Enteritis, en-te-ri't la. Epotides, e-pòt'e-dëz. 
Elytrine, el Enterocele, én-tér’o-sél, Epworth, ep'würth. 
Elytrocele. Enterolite, én-tér’o-lit. [fa-lis. Equation, e-kwa’shtin. 
Elytron, e-li/tron. Enteromphalos, čn-te-ròn’- Equatorial, e-kKwa-to're- al. 
Elzevir, él-za’vfir. Enteropathy ,én-te-rop/a-the. Equerry, e-kwér’re. 
Emaciation, e-mi-shewshtin. Enteropiplocele, čn-te-ro- Equestrian, e-k wes’tre-dn. 
Emannel, ¢-man’u-él. pip'lo-sël. Eq uide. e-kwe-de. 
Embalm, em-bahm“. [da re. Enterprise, én’tiir-priz. Equilibrium e-kwi-lib’re-om 
Embarcadere, em-bär-kah- Entheasm, ën the-àzm. Equinocetial, e-kwi-nok’shal 
Enthelmintha, én-thel- Equipage, ë-kwip'ëj. 
Entheus, ënthe-üs. [min‘tah. Equipoise, e’kwe-poiz. 
Enthusiasm, én-thi’ze-4zm. Equites, ék’wi-téz. 
Enthymeme, en'the- mem. Equity, ék’we-te. 
Entice, én-tis’. Equivalent, e-kwiv’a-lént, 
Entity, én'te-te. [mofa-gis. Equus, „kwus. 
on(g)-bdn(g)- Entomophagous, én-to- Equuleus, ék-i-le’iis. 
pwon(gy. [shoor. Entophyte, én’to-fit. Eranthemum e-ran’themtim 
Embouchure, on(¢)-boo- Entozoa, én-to-z0'ah. Erard, a-rahr’. 
Embrasure, ém-bra‘zhiir. Entr'acte, 6n(g jtr-ahkt’. Erase, e-riz’. 
Embrocado, ém-bro-kal’do. Entrails, én’trilz. [trins’., Erasmus,e-riz’mus. 
Embryo, ëm bre-o. Entrance, én’trins aud en- Erastians, e-rast’yanz. 
Entre Rios, 6n’trah re’ds, Eratosthenes, 
Entrée, 6n(g)-tra’. Erbium, er'be-um. 
Entremets, 6n(g)tr-ma’. Erbsenstein, ärb'sen-stin. 
Entrepôt, 6n(g)tr-po’. Ercilla y Zuniga, ér-thél’- 
Entresol, 6n(g)tr-s0l’. yah e thoon-ye’gah. 
Entrochite, én’tro-kit. Ereinite, ér’sin-it. 
Entropium, én-tro’pe-im. Erdmannite, ard'mán-nit. 
Enanciation, e-nun-she-a“- Erebas, ér’e-bis. 
Enuresis, én-u-re’sis, [shün. Erechtheum, er-k-the“um. 
Enveigle, eu-ve'gl. Erection, e-rék’shiin. (sis. 
Envelop, ën-vël'op. Eremacausis. ér-e-mah-kaw’- 
Emmaus, em'ma- us. (cög. Envelope, 6n-ve-lop’. Eremite, er'e-mit. 
Emmenagogue, ém-men’a- Environ, en-vi'ron. Erfurt, ér’foort. 
Emollient, e-m6l/yént. Environs, ën've-ronz. Ergata, Or’gu-ta. 
Emotion, ¢-mo’shin. Eocene, e'o-seen. Ergo, ur'go. 
Empedocles, em-ped'o-kleez. Eolis, e-o'lis. Erie, ér’ik. 
Emphasis, ém’fa-is. Fr. à-ðn’. Erica, e-ri’kah. 


Embathe, ém-bath’. 
Embden, em'den. 
Emberiza, ém-!e-ri’zah. 
Embezzle, em-ez zl. 
Embonpoint, 


néz. 
e-ra-tos’the- 


Emerson, em'ur-en. 
Emetie, e-mét'ik. 
meute, a-moot’. 
migrés, a-me-griz’. 
Emir, ~mér. 
Emission, e-mish’in. 
Emmanuel, ém-man‘a4l. 


Emphlysis, ém’‘fle-sis. Eon, Eng, eon. Ericales, c-rik’a-léz. 
Emphy teusis, ém-fe-ti’sis. Eooa, e-00/ab. Erichthida, erik’the-de. 
Emporium, ém-po’re-iim. Eos, eos. Ericsson, ër'Iks-sün. 


Empyema, ëm-pe-e'mah. Epagoge, ép-a-zo’je. [dăs. Eridanus, e-rid’a-nis. 

Empy esis, ém-pe’é-sis. Epaminondas, ¢-pim-e-non’- Erie, ere. 

Empy reuma, em-pe-roomah. Epanodos, e-pün“ -das. |sis. Erigemia, ör.e-je'ne- ah. 

Ems, émz. Epanorthosis, ¢p-a-vor-tho’- Erigeron, e-rij'e-ròn, 

Emulgent, e-miljént. Eparchy, ép‘ark-o. Erin, ein. 

Emulsion, e-inül'shüun, Epaulement, e-pawl'ment. Erinaceous, ér-e-na’shiis. 

Emuncetory, ¢-mingk’tore. Epaulet, ép’aw-lét. Eringo, e-ring’go. 

Emydoide, ém-c-io’e-+e. Epée, a-pa’. (lan. Erinnys, erin‘nis. 

Enamel, én-am‘él. Epeucephalon, ép-yoo-séi’a- Eriodendron,e-re-o-dén/drin 

Enanthesis, e-nan’the-sis. Epergne, a-pirn’. Eriphia, e-rif’e-ah. 

Enantiosis, e-nàn-ti'o-sis. Epernay, a-par-na’, Erisichthon, e-ris'ik-thõn. 

Enargite, en“ar-jit. Epernon, a-pir-non(¢)’. Eriskay. ër'is-ka. 

Enarthrosis, én-ir-thro’sls. Epexegesis, čp-ċks-e-je'sïs. Erivan, ér-e-van’. 

Encardion, én-kar‘de-in. Ephah, e’fah. Erlangen, ér-lang-én. 

Encauma, ën-kaw mah. Ephemera. e-fëm'e-rah. Erlau, ër'lovw. [vēr. 
Ephesus, èf s Ermenonville,ér-ma-non(g)- 

e-ah. Ephesian, e-f 8 Ermine, ur'mlu. 

YA Erne, urn. 

Ernesti, ër-nës'te. 

Erodium, e-ro'de-üm. 

Eros, e’ros. 

Erosion, e-ro'zhün. 

Erostratus, e-rós'tra'tüs. 

Erotic, e-rot'ik. 

Erpetology, ir-pe-tdl’o-je. 


Ephod, fd. 
Ephraim, éf’ram. 
Epicene, ep'e-sen. 
Epictetus, ép-ik-te’tis. 
Epicurus, ep-e-ku'rus. 
Epidemic, ép-e-dém'ik. 
[de-ah. Epidermis, ép-i-dirm’is. 


Encké, énk’ka. 
Enelitic, ën-klit'ik. 


Enerinite, én‘kri-nit. 
Eneronch, én-krocli’. 


Encyclopedia, én-si-klo-pe’- Epididymis, ép-e-did’e-mis. Err, ur. 
Endeavor, én-dév'ir. Epigea, ép-c-jo’ah. gel. Erratum, r- ra'tum. 
Endeixis, én-diks’is. Epigastrocele, ép-e-gis’tro- Errhine, er'rin. 


En demeure, ahn da-moor. Epigeme, ép’e-jén. 
Endemic, én-dém'tk. (um. Epigraph, ép’i-graf. 
Endocardium, én-do-karde- Epigy nous, 6’pij’ents, Erskine, ir’skin. 
Endorhiza, én-do-ri’zah. Epilogism, e-pil'o-jizm. Erubescence, c-rii/bés-séns, 
Endosmose, én'd6s-mos. Epilogue, ép’i-log. Eradition, ër-u-dish'ün. 
Endostome, čn’do-stõm. Epimenides, ép-e-mén’e-déz, Eruption, e-rup'shun. 
Endymion, en-dim'e-on. Epinal, a-pe-nahl’. Ervum, ur'vum. 

Enema, e-ne mah. Epinglette, ep-In-glét“. Erwin, úr'win. 

Energico, a-nar’je-ko. Epingetis, ëp-i-n1k'tis. Erymanthus, ér-e-min’this. 
Energy, én’ir-je. Epiphany, e-pif’a-ne. Eryngo, c-ring’go. 

En famille, ahn fa-mee-a’. Epiphora, e-pif'o-rah. Erysipelas, ér-e-sip’e-lis. 
Enfeoff, én-fef’. Epiphy te, ép’i-fit. Erythreea, ër-e-thre'ah. 
Enfield, én’feld. Epiplerosis, ép-i-ple-ro’sls. Erythrine, e-rith'rin. 
Engadine, ¢n-gah-deen’. Epiploce, e-pip'lo-se. Erythrogen, e-rith‘ro-jén. 
Engano, én-gah’no. Epiploon, e-pip’lo-on. Erythrophleum, = e¢-rith- 
Engenho, čn-zhèn’yo. Epirus, e-pi'rus. ro-fle'üm. (throks-e-lu’se-c. 
Enghien, on g)-ge-alu(gy. Episcenium, ep-e-se'ne-um. Erythroxylacere, ér-e- 
Engine, Ihn or ën jin. Episcopalia, e-pis-ko-pa'le-ah. Erzberg, arz’birg. 
England, \ng’giand Epis „ Sp'i-sod. Erzeroum, irz-room’. 
Engoulée, on la“. Episperm, ep'i-spürm. [nis Erzgebirge, érts-ga-bar’gah. 
Enigma, e-ni Episthotonis, = ép-is-thot’o- Esau, e/saw. 

Enlimn, én-lin’. Epistilbite, ëp-i-stil bit. Esealop, és-k5l’/tip. 
Enmanché, 61 ¢)-m6n(z)-sha’. Epistle, o-pis’tl. Escambia, és-kam/be-ah. 
Ennemoser, en-na-molzur. Epistrophe, e-pis’tro-fe. Escarp, és-karp’. 
Enniskillen, ëu-niskilliu. Epitaph, čp'i-tăf. Eschalot, ésh-a-lot’. 
Ennius, 6n’1-is. Epitasis, e-plt'a-sis. Eschar, ¢’kabr. 
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Erroneous, er-ro'ne-Us. 
Erse, urs. 


ESCH 


Eschenbach. ésh-an-bak’. 
Eschew. és-choo’. 
Escholtz, osh'sholts. 


Este, és’ta. 
Esther, 6s’tir. 
Esthonia, és-tho’ne-ah. 


Escobar y Mendoza, ¿ko Estiferous, čstifur-ùs. 


bar e mén-do’thah, 
Eseopette, és-ko-pét’. 
Eseonade, és-ko-nid’. 
Escritoire, és-kre-twaw’. 
Escroll, és-krol’. 
Escudero, és-ku-de’ro. 
Escudo, és ku-do. 
Esealeut, os ku-lënt. 
Eseurial, es-kü're-al. 
Escutcheon, es-kuch'un. 
Esdras, oz dräs. 
Eski-S 
Esmeralda, és-ma-ral‘dab, 
Esocidae, ¢-365s’e-de. 
Esoteric, és-0-tér'ik. 
Espalier, ës-pàl' yer. 
Espartero, ës-pàr-tvro. 
Esparto, ës-pár'to. 
Espauliére, és-po-le-ar’. 
Espinhaço, ës-pen-yah'so, 
Espionage, čs-pe-òn-àzh. 
Espiotte, čs-pc-ot’. 
Espouse, és-powz’. 
Espy, és-pi’. 
Esquimaux, čs’ke-mo. 
Esquina, és-ke’nah. 
Esquire, 6s-k wir’. 
Esq uiros, é5-ke-rés’. 
Esquisse, és-kés’. 
Esseck, és’sék. 
Essen, es'sen. 
Essequibo, és-s¢-ké’bo. 
Essex, és/séks 
Essling, és‘iing. 
Essoin, és-s0in’. 
Essonnes, on“. 
Essorant, és’s0-rint. 
Establish, és-tab‘lish. 
Estafette, és-tab-fev’. 
Estaing, 4s-taln g). 
Estampes, a-timp’. 
Estancia, és.tau’she-ab. 
Estate. ba- tat“. 


Faaborg, fali/borg. 
Fabian, fa'be-an. 
Fable, fa’). 

Fabric, fab’rik. 
Fabricius, fa-bre’se-iis, 
Facetiz, fa«e'she-. 
Facette, fa-sét’. 
Facies, fa’she-éz. 
Fac-simile, fak-Im'e:le. 
Faction, fak’shiin. 
Facture, fakt’ir. 
Facuale, fak’'u-le. 
Feces, fe'secz. 

Fagot, fag’ot. 
Fahlunite, fab'loon-it. 
Fahrenheit. fali/rén-hit. 
Faience, fi-öngz’. 
Failure, fal’yoor. 
Fainéants, fin-a-alin(g)’. 
Fairfax, far'tiks. 
Faisans, fa-zòn Y. 
Falernian, fah-lér’ne-an. 
Falisci, fah-lis’ki. 
Falkland, fawk land. 
Fallacy, fàl'la-se. 
Fallopius. fil-lo’pc-iis. 
Falmouth, fal'muth. 
False, fawls. 

Falster, faw!’stiir. 
Falter, fawl'tiir. 
Faltranckh, fal’trangk. 
Falun, fallen. 
Famatina, fim-ah-te’nah. 
Famulist, fam’n-list. 
Fanega, fan-'gah. 
Faneuil, fan’youl. 


ra, čs’ke-sah'grah. 


Estimate, és’te-mat. 
Estoilée, és-twah-li’. 
Estoppel, és-top’pel. 
Estrade, es-trahd'. 
Estramacon, 6s-trim’a-sdn. 
Estrange, ës-tranj'. 
Estrapade, ¢s-trah-pad’. 
Estreat, és-troet’. 
Estrella, és-tré)lah. 
Estremoz, ¢6s-tra-m6z’. 
Estrich, ést'rij. 
Estuation, és-tu-a/shin. 
Eszek, és’sék. 
Etehemin, éch-a-mén’. 
Etesian, e-te’zhan. 
Etham, e’tham. 
Ethelbert, ethel-bart. 
Ethelwolf, éth’él-woolf, 
Ether, o’ther. 
Etheria, e-the’re-ah. 
Ethies, éth’iks. 
Ethiopia, e-the-'pe-ah. 
Ethmoid, eth'moid. 
Ethology, o-thol je. 
thy I. éth’il. 
Etienne, a-te-én’, 
Etiolation, e-te-o-la’shin. 
Eton, e’t’n. 
Etruria, e-troo’re-ah. 
Etude, a-tood’. 
Etymology. ét-e-m6l’o-je. 
Ety mon, tte-mòn. 
Eu, oo. 
Eucalyptus. ii-ka-lip’tis. 
Eucharist, ü ka-rist. 
Euchologion, ñ-ko-lo’je-ðn. 
Euchre, u'kr. 
Euchroite, ü'kro-it. 
Euchymy. ü'ke-me. 
Euclase, ü'klas. 
Euerasy, ü'kra-se. 
Eudiometry, ii-de-im’e-tre. 
Euergetes, d- ur je-tez. 


Faust, fowst. 
Faustina, faws-ti'nah. 
Fauteuil, fo-tweel’. 
Favorite, ſa“vor-It. 
Favose, fa-vis’, 

Favre, fah’vr. 
Fayalite fu! al- It. 
Fayette, fi-it’. 
Fayoum, fi-oom’. 
Fealty, fe'al-te. 
Feather, feth’iir. 
Feature, fét’yar. 
Febricula, fe-brik’u-lah. 
Febrifuge, féb'retij. 
Feeials, fe’shilz. 
Feeula, fék’u-lah. 
Federal, féed'tr-al. 
Fedia, fé’de-ah. 

Feejee, fo'jë. 

Feign, fin. 
Feliciana, fe-IIs-e-ah'nah. 
Felicitation, fe-lis-i-ta’shin. 
Felidze, fele-de. 
Fellahs, fé!lahz. 
Felo-de-se, ſo“lo-de-se. 
Felon, fel'un. 
Felucea, fe-ltik’kah. 
Fénelon, fin-lon’. 
Fenestrella, fa-nés-trél'lah. 
Fenians, fe'ne-inz. 
Feoffment, ferment. 
Ferdusi, for-dov-se’. 
Fergus, far'gis. 
Ferie, fe’re-c. 
Ferishta, fér'ish-tah. 
Fermata’ ſer-mah'tah. 


Fanfaronade, fiu-far-dn-ad’. Fermoy, far-moi’ 


Fano, fab’no. 

Fantee, fai-te’. 
Faraday, fir’s-la. 
Farafeh, far‘ali-fa. 
Fare, fir. 

Farinelli, fah-re-néle. 
Farnese. fàr-neez’, 
Faro, fah’ro, 

Faroe, fa'ro. 

Farrago, (ar-ra’go. 
Farragut, fir'ra-cit. 
Farriery, far're-ur-e. 
Farrow, far'ro. 
Farsistan, fir-sis-ialin’. 
Farthinganle, far thin-gal. 
Fascia, -ab. 
Fascicle, (1s’se-kl. 


Fasciolaria, fas-se-o-la’re-nh. Festuca, f 


Fasti, fis'ti. 


Fatechio fiche 
Fatilog uist, fa-til’o-kwist, 
Fatiscence, fn-tis seus. 
Fntulty, ſa-tül-te 
Faubourg, fo'boorg. 
Fauces, faw'aesez. 
Faunjnsite,fawjás-Tt. 
Fauquier, (keer. 


Fernandina, fir-nin-dee’nah. 
Fernandez, füur-nan“dez. 
Fernando Po, far-nan-do po’. 
Ferney, far-na’. 

Feronia, fe-ro'ne-ah. 
Ferozabad, fe-ro-zah-bad’. 
Ferrandine, fér’ran-din. 
Ferrara, fér-rah’rah. 
Ferreto, fér-rét’to. 
Ferriage, fér're-aj. 

Ferrol, fér-rol’. 

Ferrule, fèrri. 

Fernula, fér’u-inh. 
Fescennine, fes’sén-nin, 
Fesch, fesh. 

Festina, foa’tr-no. 

Festoon, fés-toon’. 

fës-tu'kah. 

-ta’shtin, 


Fetrtion 


faa-tij’e-tim. unh. Fetielisnma, fot’'ish-izm, 
m. fala mor-ga’- Feticide, fe'ti-sid, 


Fetor, fe'tor, 

Fetwah, fet’wah, [la-bën. 
Fe erslebem, foik’tirz- 
Feu füd. [teenz. 
Feuillantines, fweel’ain- 
Few, fi. 

Fezza zun. 


Fibre, fi bur. 
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Eugenie, 00-zha-no’, 
Eugenius, i-je’ne-iis. 
Euler, ñ'ür. 
Eulogium, ü-lo'je-um. 
Eulogy, ü'lo-je. 
Eulophia, ü-lo'fe-ah. 


Eumwas, ũ-me'us. 

Eumonia, ü-mone-ah. 

Eunuch, ú nak. 

Euomphalus, ü-om'fa-lüs. 
S, ü-On'e-müs. 


Euphorbia, ü-forbe-nh. 
Euphuism, tfi-izm. 
Eupion, 0’pe+n. 
Eupy rian, 0-pir’e-an. 
Eure, oor. 

Eureka, ü-re'kah. 
Euripides, ù-rip'e-dēz. 
Euroelydon. ü-rok le-don. 
Europe, ü“ rop. 

Eurotas, ü- ro' tas. 


Eurydice, ü-rid “ese. 
Eurysthenes, ii-ris’tha-néz. 
Eusebius, ii-se’be-is. 
Eustatius, ū-sta'shūs. 
Eustyle, i’stil. 

Eutaw, ü'taw. 

Euterpe, ii’'tér'pe. 
Euthanasia, i-than-a’zhah. 
Eutyches, t'te-keez. 
Euxine, üks“In. 

Evagoras, e-vag’o0-ris. 
Evanescence, o-van’és-séns. 
Evans, év’anz. 

Evasion, e-va’zhin. 
Evection, e-vék’shin, 
Evening, év’n-ing. 
Everett, év‘ar-ét. flim. 
Everriculum,  ëv-ür-rik'u- 
Eversion, e-ver'shun. 
Everton, ev'r-tun. 


F. 


Fibrine, fi“ rin. 
Fibu la, fil u-lah. 
Fichte, fik’ta. 
Fickle, fik’. 
Fidalgo, fe-dal’go. 
Fidei commissum, 
cém-mis’siim. 
Fide-jussion, fi/de-jiis’she-n. 
Fides, fi’déz. 
Fiduciary, fi-dū’she-a-re. 
Fieschi, fe-čs'ke. 
Figaro, fe-gah'ro. 
Figurate,fiz-ü-rat. 
Filiation, fil-¢-4’shūn. 
Filibuster, fil-i-büs'tür. 
Filiciform, fi-lis’e-form. 
Filigree, fil'i-gre. 
Filose, filos. 
Filtration. fil-tra’shan. 
Fimbria, fim’bre-ah. 
Finance, fe-nans’. 
Finesse, fe-nés’. 
Finger, fing'gur. 
Finial, fin’e-al. 
Finistère, fin-is-tar’. 
Finsbury, finz’bar-re. 
Fiord, fyord. 
Fiorenzuola, fi-o-rén-swo'lah. 
Fiorite, fi’o-rit. 
Firkin, fir’kin. 
Firman, fir’man. 
Fischerite, fish’tr-it. 
Fissirostres, fis-sc-ris’tirz. 
Fissure, fish’cor. 
Fistularia, fis-tu-la’re-ah. 
Fitzgerald. fitsJer- ald. 
Fiume, fe-oo ma. 
Fixture, ſikst'ür. 
Flaccus., flak K Us. 
Flagellant, flaj“el-länt. 
Flagon, flag'on. 
Flail, flal. 
Flambeau, flăm’bo. 
Flamboyant, flim-boi’ant. 
Flaminia, fla-min’yah. 
Flamingo, fla-ming’go. 
Flanconade, fling-ko-nad’, 
Flanders, flan’diirz. 
Flandrin, flan-drahn’. 
Flange, flănj. 
Flatulence, flat'u-lens. 
Flavius, tla’ve-iis. 
Fleabane, fle’bin. 
Fleam, ficom. 
Flection, tek'shün. 
Fledge, fig. 
Flensborg. flinz’borg. 
Fletcher, fléch’tr. 
Fleur-de-lys. floor-de-lé, 
F rus, floor'üs. 
ury flore’. 
Flexor, fiċ 
Flexure, ficks’ir. 
Flight, flit. 
Flimsy, fliin’ze. 
Flirt, fürt. 
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fide’i 


Eviction, e-vik’shain. 
Evolution, ëv-o-lü shún. 
Evora, a-vo rah. 
Evreux, ev-ro“. 
Evulsion, e-vil’shin. 
Ewald, w'vahlt. 
Ewe, yoo. 
Ewer, yoo’ir. 
Ewing. yoo'ing. 
Exact, egz-akt“. [èt bono. 
Exæquo et bono, òks-e-kwo 
Exreresis, ëks-e-resfs [fshün. 
Exaggeration, čgz-ùj-jūr-a'- 
Exaltation, čgz-awlt-a'shůūn. 
Example, ëgz-am pl. 

Ex animo, éks in 'e-mo. . 
Exanthalose, crz-àan tha-lós. 
Exarch, ég2’abrk. 
Excrcaria, 6ks-ka-ka’re-ah, 
Excellence, ëk'sël lèns. 
Excelsior, ëk-sël'se-or, 
Excess, 6k-sév’, 

Exchange, éks-chinj’. 
Exchequer, éks-chék’tr, 
Excise, 6ks-siz’. 5 
Exclusion, éks-kli/zhiin. 
Excogitate, éks-koj‘e-tat. 

Ex concesso, &ks kon-ses“so. 
Excrescence, éks-krés‘sans, 
Ex curia, éks kü're-ah. 
Excursion, éks-kiir’shiin. 
Excuse, éks-kiiz’ and eks-kũs“. 
Ex delicto, éks de-lik’to. 
Exeat, éks’e-at. 

Exedra, éks-e'drah. 
Exegesis, ¢ks-e-je’sis. 
Exelmans, ck-sel-mon“. 
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Exhibition, ëgz-he-bish'tm. 
Exidia, ùògz-id'yah. 
éke’e-jén-se, 


èks öf-fish'yo. 
Exomphalos, é¢7-0m'fa-lis. 
Exorcism, éks‘or-sizm. 
Exordium., enz r'de-um. 
Exostome, éks‘6s-tém. 
Exotic, egz-ot'ik. 
Expansion, éks-pin’shin. 
Ex parte, èks parte. {shin 
Expatiation,  éks-pa-she-a’- 
Expedition, éks-pe-dish’tn. 
Experimentnm Crucis, 
éks-péer-e-mén’tim kroo’sis, 
Ex piation, ¢ks-pe-a’shin, 
Explicit. éks-plis’it. 
Explosion, éks-plo’zhtin, 
Exposition, ¢ks-po-zish’tn. 
Exposure, eks-po'zhur. 
Expuagn, eks-pün“. 
Exquisite, éks’kwe-zit. 
Extempore, éks-tém’po-re. 
Extension, eks-ten“snün. 
Extenuation,  éks-tén-u-a’- 
shin. 
Extinction, éks-tingk’shtn. 
Extortion, eks-tor' hun. 
Extrados, ëks-tra'dos. 
Extraneous. eks-tru'ne-Us. 
Extrusion, éks-troo’zhin. 
Exuberance, é¢7-ii/bar-ans, 
Exumaa, eks-oo mah. 
Exungulate, ègz-ùng'gn-lāt. 


Exempli gratia, egz-em'pli Exavie, egz-ü've-e. 


gra'she-ah. 
Exemption, čgz-čmp’shùn. 
Exequatur, eks-e-kwatür. 
Exequies, èks'e-quiz. 
Exergue, čgz-ürg’. 
Exertion, ég7-ir’shin. 
Exeter, ëgz'e-tür. [om/néz. 
Exeunt omnes, 
Exhaustion, egz-hawst'y un. 


Fliteh, fich. 
Floccose, flok’kis. 
Flodden, flod'dn. 
Flood, flud. 
Floor, flor. 
Florence, flor’éns. 
Flores, flo“re 
Florescence, flo-rés’séns, 
Florida, flor“e-duh. 

Florin, flor'in. 

Floroon, flo-roon’. 
Flotilla, flo-tillah. 

Flour, flowr. 

Flourens, floo-rön“. 

Flout, flowt. 

Flow, flo. 

Floyd, floid. 

Fluctuation, flük-tu-a'shün. 
Flue, floo. 

Fluency, floo’en-se 
Flugelman, f 1-man. 
Fluid, usu. 

Flummery, flim'mir-e. 
Fluor-albuas, too 6r-al/biis. 
Fluorescence, floo-or-es'sens. 
Fluorine, fioo’o-rin. 
Flustra, flis’trah. 
Fluvanna, floo-vau'nah. 
Flavial, tli’ve-al. 

Flux, fliks. 

Foal, fol. 

Foam, fom. 

Focile, fo’sil. 

Focus, to'küs. 

Foe, fo. 

Foniculum, fe-nik'u-Jum. 
Fomum Græcum, fe'mum 
Foggia, fod’jah. (gre’kOm, 
Fogo, fo'go. 

Foible, foi’bl. 

Foix, fwah. 

Fokshany., fök-chah'ne. 
Foldvar, fold-vahr’. 

Foley, fo'le. 

Foliage, f6'le-aj. 

Foligno, fo-len yo. 

Folk. fok. 

Folkestone, fok'stün. 
Follicle, ſol“le-kl. 

Follow, fòl'lo. 

Fondi. fon de. 

Fond du Lac, fon(g) doo lahk’, 
Fondus, fin-doo’, 

Fontana, fon-tah’nah. 
Fontanel, fout-a-néel’. 
Fontarabia., fon-tah-ri’be-ah. 
Fontenay, fn ¢)-ta-na’. 
Fontenelle, n-tu-nël’. 
Fontenoy. fon(z -ta-nwah'. 
Foo-choo-foo, foo-chvo-foo’. 
Forage, for’aj. 

Foray. föra. 

Forbear, for-bür“. 

Forbes, forbz. 

Forbin, for-bahn“. 

Forceps, for’séps. 


5 visceribus, eks vis-sër'e- 

us. 

Eyafialla - Yokul, Ta-fyal“ 
ah-yo-kool’, 

Eyas, ias. 

Ey lau, i‘low. 

Eyre, ar. 


ëgz'e-ünt Eyry, ire. 


Ezra, šz'rah. 


Ford, ford. 
Fordyce, {0r-dis’. 
Foreign, for'in. 
Forensic, fo-rén’stk. 
Forest, for“est. 
Forey, fo-ra’. 
Forfarshire, ſor“far-shür. 
Forficularia, for-fh-u-la‘reo 
Forge, forj. 
Forgive, for-giv’. 
Forli, for'le. 
Formica, förme-kah. 
Formicide., [r-mis’e-de. 
Formidable, for'me-da-bl. 
Formiga, for’me-gah. 
Formigny, for-man-ye’. 
Formosa, for-mo’sah. 
Formula, for'mu-lah. 
Formyle, for'mil. 
Fornication, for-ne-ka'shun. 
Forster, forz’tar. 
Forte, for’ta. 
Fortescue, far'tes-ku. [too’rah. 
Forteventura, for-ta-vén- 
Forth, forth. 
Fortissimo, for-tees’se-mo. 
Fortitude, for'te-tid. 
Fortuitous, for-tu’e-tis. 
Fortunatz Insule, for- tu- 
na’te In'su- le. 
Fortunatus, for- tu- na! tus. 
Fortune, förtün. 
Forzando, förzahn'do. 
Fossano, fos-sah'no. 
Fossombrone, fis-som-bro’na 
Fomo rea, füs'so-rëz. 
‘otheringay, fóth'ring-ga. 
Founh. owai. * 
Fouché, foo-sha’. 
Fougasse, foo0-gis’. 
Fougères, foo-zhir. 
Foul, fowl. [talin’vil. 
Fouquier Tinville,foo-ke-w 
Fourchette, foor-shét’, 
Foureroy, foor-krwab’. 
Fourier, foo-re-a’. 
Foy, fwah. 
Foyle, foil. 
Fracas, fra’kis. 
Fracture, frakt’yir. 
Fra Diavolo, frah de- ah“ vo- lo. 
Freenuam, fre‘nim. 
‘aria, fru- ga're- ah. 
Fraise, friz. 
Franč, frangk. 
Francavilla. frin-kah-vi!lah. 
Franche-Comté, fronsh- 
Franchise, fran’chiz. [kom’ta, 
Francia, fralin’the-ah. 
Franconia, frau-ko'ne-ah. 
Frank, frangk. 
Frankenstein, frink’én-stin, 
Frankfort, frangk’fart. 
Franzensbrannen, frănts- 
ëns-broon'ën. 
Frascati, tršs-kab'te, 
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Fraserburgh, fra'zür-bürg. 
Fraticelli, frah-te-chélle. 
Fratricide, frat-re-sid. 
Fratta-Magziore, 
Fraught, trovt. 
Fraxinine, fraks’in-in. 
Freckle, frek l. 
Frederick, tred'ur-Ix. 
Fredonia, fre-do'ne-ah. 
Freiburg, fri-boorg’. 
Freight, frat. 
Freiligrath, fril’e-grahth. 
Fréjus, fra-zhoos’. 
Fremont, fre-mont’. 
Frequent, fre’kwént. 
Frerichs, fra riks. 
Fresmel.,fra-uëél'. 

Frey „ fri'tahg. 
Fricandeau, frik-in-do’. 


Gaban, ga’bin. 


(mad-jo’ra. Frig 


Fricassée, frik-iis-sa’. 
Friction, frik'shûn. 


Fright, frit. 


Frigidarium, frij“-da're-um. 


Fringillida, frin-jil'le-de. 
Frisure, fre-zhoor’. 
Fritillaria, frit-il-la’re-ah. 
Frobisher, frot‘ish-iir. 
Frohsdorf, frozdorf. 
Froissart, frwah-salir’. 
Frolic, frol’ik. 

Fronde, frond. 

Froude, frood. 
Fructescence, frik-tés’séns. 
Fructidor. frook-te-dér’. 
Fructose, frik-tdz’. 


(gib’ar-deen. Garble, gar’bl. 


Gabardine or Gaberdine, Garcias, gar-the“äs. 


Gabble, gab'bl. 

Gabel, gwbl. 
Gaberlanzie, cib-tr-lin’ze. 
Gabinius, ga-bin’e-is. 
Gabion, gu’be-Gn, 

Gable, gi'bl. 

Gaboon, gah-boon’. 


Garcilaso de la Vega, gir- 


the-lali’so da lah va 'gah. 
Garda, gar‘dab. 
Gardenia, gar-le'ne-ah. 
Gardiner, gird'nür. 
Gardy loo. yurd-e-loo’. 
Gargarus, gar’ga-ris. 


Gabrielle d’Estrées, gäb- Gargle, gar’gl. 


re-čl da-tra’. 
Gadames, gah-dah’méz. 
Gadara, gadlu-rah. 
Gaddiel, gad‘del. 
Gadide, gid'e-de. 
G@aditanian, rad-e-tame-ñn. 
Gadolinite, zad‘o-lin-it. 
Gador, gab’dòr. 
Gadsden, gàadz'dën. 
Gaelic, gahl'ik or gàlIk. 
GQaéta, gah-as'tah. 
Gage, gij. 
Gahnite, gaho'it. 
Gainsay, gin-si’. 


Gargoyle, gar’goil. 
Garibaldi, gah-re-bal‘de. 


Garlasco,gir-' 
Garnier-Pag: 
Garnishee, x ish-é“. 
Garniture, ne-tür. 


Garonne, gah-ron'. 
th-roo’. 
‘ris. 
Garrison, ,ir’re-sn. 
Garrote, gah-rot’. 
Gas, gàs or gaz. 
Gascony, gas ko-ne, 
Gaspé, As’ pa, 


Gainsborough, gänz'bür-ro. Gassendi, gus-sen'de. 


Gait, gat. 

Gaius, gä“us. 

Gala, ga’lah. 

Galago, gu-la’go. 
Galanthis, gu-lin’this. 
Galantine, g l-àn-teen’. 


Galatea, gal-r-te'ah. 
Galatia, gu-la'she-ah. 
Galatz, gah-luts“. 
Galaxy, gàl'àks-e. 
Galba, zal bah 
Galbanum, gäl-ba'num. 
Galea, ga le-all. 
Galega, gah-le’gah. 
Galen, gallen. 
Galena, gu-le'nah. 
Galeopsis, gal--op’sis. 
Galerius, gi-le’re-is. 
Galiacer, gAl-c-a'se-e. 
Galiano, gil-e-ali‘no. 
Galicia, gàl-ish'e-ah. 
Galilee, gal’ele. 
Galilei, gah-le-lue. 
Galiot, gal-e-ot'. 
Galipea, gal-c-pe’ah. 
Galitzin, gal-Iit'sin. 
Galium, ga’le-im. 
Gall, gawl. 
Galland, gah-lon(gy. 


Gasteropod, gàs-tèr'o-põd. 
Gaston, gas ton. 
Gnstralgia. Zus-trälJe-ah. 
Gastritis, gås-tri'tis. 
Gnstrocele, kas'tro-sël. 


Gastrody nia,gas-tro-din’yah. 
Galapagos, gih-lul-pah’gis. Gastronomy, yas-tron’o-me. 


Gata, guh’tah. 
Gauchos, go'chos. 
Gaud, gawd. 

Gauge, gü. 
Gaultheria, gawl-the're-ah. 
Gauntlet, gant’lét. 
Gaura, gaw’rih. 
Gautier, go-te-a’. 
Gavarni, gah-várne. 
Gavazzi, guh-våt’se. 
Gaveston, yiv’és’tin. 
Gavial, ga’ve-al. 
Gavot, giv'òt. 

Gawelg r, găv-čl-goor’. 
Gaya, E h 
Gay-Lussac, ga-loos’sak. 
Gayoso, ga-o'zo, 
Gaza, ga'zah. 

Gaze, giz. 

Gazette, ga-zët'. 
Gazogene, gàz’o-jën. 
Géant, zha-on(g)’. 
Gear, jeer. 


Gallant, galant and gil-lint’, Geauga, je-aw’gah. 


Gallas, 0 ier 
“ng. gäl'lah-tIn. 
Gallatin, Í Fr. gali-lah-tahn'“. 
Gallaudet, gil-law-dèt’. 
Galleon, gal je-on. 
Gallia, gal le-ah, 
Galliard, gil'yahrd. 
Gallienus, cal-le-+’/nis. 


Geber, ge bur. 

Géflé, yév'la. 
Gehenna, je-hén-nah. 
Gehlenite, ¢a'lén-it. 
Geilerite. gil‘tr-it. 
Geine, je'in. 
Gelasius, je-la'zhüs, 
Gelidium, je-lid’e-am. 


Gallimau fry. yil-le-maw’fre. Gellins, jél/le-ts. 


Gallina, gille-ne. 
Gallipoli, gal-lip’o-le. 
Gallitzin, gil-lit’sin. 
Gallopade, gal-lo-pad’. 
Galloway, gl'lo-wa. 
Galls, gaw!lz. 

Gallus, gallus. 
Galoparo. galh-lo-pah’ro. 
Galore, ga-lor’. 
Galvani, gål-vah’ne. 
Galveston. gil vés'tün. 
Gama, gull mah. 
Gamaliel, g-ma'le-el. 
Gambado, gim-ba‘do. 
Gambia, gam be-nh. 
Gambier, gàm'be-ür. 
Gamble, Zum“. 
Gambroon, gim-broon’. 
Gamin, gah mahn’. 
Gamut, gam'dt. 
Gananoque, gah-nah-nök“. 
Ganges, gan jez. 
Gangpore, ging-poor’. 
Gangue, gang. 
Ganoids, gin’vidz. 
Ganomatite, ga-nim’a-tit. 
Ganymede, gàn'e-med. 
Gaol, jal. 

Garancine, găr'ăn-sën, 


Gem, jem 

Gemara, je-mah'rah. 
Gemini, jene-ni. 

G ma, jem'mah. 
Gemmi, gen me. 
Gemsbock, jémz’bok. 


Gender, jén-dir. 
Genealogy. jen-e-al'o-je. 
Genera, jen“ur-ah. [s 
Generalissimo, jen-ur 
Generosity, jeu-ur-os'e-te. 
Genesis, jen“e-sis. 
Genet, zha-na’. 

Geneva, jen-G vah. 
Genevieve, jén-u-veev’. 
Genghis-Khan, 
Genial, jo’ne-al. 
Genil, ha-neel’. 
Genioglossi, je-ne-o-glòs’si. 
Genista, jén-is'tah, 
Genitive, jén’etiv. 
Genius-loci, jéu‘yus-lo'si. 
Ge 
Genoa, jén’o-ah. 
Genouillere, zhuool-yir’. 
Genre, zhong'r. 

Gens, jzhonz, 

Genseric, jéu’str-ik. 


[re. 
Gendarmerie, zlon-dar’ma- 


'-mo. 
l-is'- 


jin’gees 
(Kahn“ 


esareth, jen-nöz'u-rèth. 
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Fruit. froot. 
Frustuim, fris’tim. 
Fuad, foo’ahd. 

Fuea, foo’kah. 
Fucacere, fu-ka’se-, 
Fuchsia, tü she-ah. 
Fucino, foo-che/no. 
Fucus, fü kus. 
Fuddle, fid‘dl. 
Fuego, fwe'go. 
Fugato, foo-gah’to. 
Fugitive, fü je-tlv. 
Fulgencey, fūl'jèn-se. 
Fulgoridz., ful-gör'e-de. 
Fulica, fi-le’kah. 
Fulminate, fil’min-at. 
Fulton, fil’ton. 
Fulvia, ful've-ah. 
Fumaria, fi-ma’re-ah. 


G. 


Genteel, jén-teel’. 
Gentian, jén'te-an, 
Gentle, jen'tl. 


Genuffexion, jén-u-flék’shiin. 


Genuine, jen'u-in. 
Geodesy, je-òd'e-se. 
Geoffrey, jéfire. 
Geoffrin, żhov-frahn’. 
Geoffroy, zhv-frwaw’. 
Geoglossam, je-o-glòs'süm. 
Geognosy ym 
Geography, jr-og'ra 


e. 


s’ko.[pah-zha’* Geometry, je om e-tre. 
Eñšr-ne-a- Geomy ricite, je-o-mir’e-sit. 


Geoponies, je-o-põn'iks. 
Georama, je-o-rim/ah. 
Georgia, jor'jc-ah. 
Gepide, jép'e-de. 
Gera, ga tali 

{ Fr.zha-rahr'. 
Gerard, | Eng. jer'ard. 
Gerfalcon, jérfaw-kn. 
Gerhardt, zar hart. 
Gericault, zhn-re-ko’. 
Gerizim, ge-ri’zim. 


Germ, jurm. 2 
zhar- 


Germain-en-Laye, 
German. jir'man. 
Germanicus, jur-män'i-küs. 
Gerocomia, jir-o-ko’me-ah. 
Gerry, jér’re. 

Gers, zhir. 

Gerson, zhàr-sõn’, 
Gerstrecker, jur'sték-kur. 
Gertrude, ger'trood. 
Gervinus, jer-ve'nus. 
Geryon, je're-on. 
Gesenius, je-seen’y is. 
Gesner, cés‘nér. 


Gesta Romanorum, jés’ta 


ro-mán-o rüm. . 
Gestatio s-ta'sh un. 
Gesture, jest'yur. 
Geta, je'tah. 

Getz, je te. 
Gethsemane, geth'se-mün. 
Gettysburg, get'tiz-burg. 
Geum, jelum. 

Geyser, gi'sèr, 
Ghazepoor. giz-e-poor’. 
Ghent, chént. 

Gheriah, ge-ri'ah. 
Ghetto, chév'to, 
Ghibellines, gib’él-linz. 
Ghiberti, ghe-bér'te, 
Ghika, gheé’kah 
Ghirlandaio, gér-lin-di'o. 
Ghizeh, ghe’za. 
Ghogra, go'gruh. 
Ghost, gist. 

Giant, ji ant. 

Giaveno, jah-va'no. 
Gibbet, jib’bit. 

Gibbon, gib'bon. 
Gibbosite., cib’bo-sit. 
Gibeon, zile on. 
Giblets, jib’léts. 
Gibraltar, jib-rawl'tūr. 
Gibson, gi sin. 
Gideon, gid“-on. 

Gien, zhe-an(gy. 
Giessen, gees’sén. 
Gigantolite, ji-gin’to-lit. 
Giglio, jél’yo. 

Gihon, gi’6n. 

Gilbert, gil burt. 
Gildas, gil’das. 

Gilead, yil’c-ad. 

Giles, Jil. 

Gill, gil and jil. 
Gillenia, jil-le‘ne-ah. 


Gillespie, gil-lés’paor jil-lés’pe Gombroe 


Gilolo, je-lo'lo. 
Gimbal, gim’bal. 
Gimerack, jim kršk. 
Ginger, Jin jur. 
Ginkell. Eing“kel. 
Gioberti, jo-ber'te. 
Gioja, jo’yuh, 
Giordano, jor-dah’no. 
Giorgione, Jorqo'nah. 
Giotto, jor'to. 
Giovenazzo, jo-vab-nit’so. 
Giraldi, je-rahl'de. 
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Fumarole, fii’ma-ril. Furioso, foo-re-o’zo. 
Fumigation, fü-me-gushün. Furniture, firni-tir. 
Funanbulo. fi-nan’bu-lo, Furore, fi’ror. 
Funchal, foou-shahl’. Furrow. fürro. 
Function, füngk'shun. Furruckabad, 
Fundy, fün'de. Further, fir’thir. 
Fünen, ſoo'nen. Fürst, ſoorst. 
Funest, fü-nest“. Furuncle, fu-rüngkl. 
Fungus, füng“x üs. Fusarole, fü'sa-rol. 
Funiele, fū'ne-kl. Fusée, ſu-ze“. 
fü nls F illade, fa-zil-lad’. 
Fusion, ft’zhin. 
Fustian, füst'yan. 
Fusure, fi’zhir. 
Futile, t ul. 
Futteh pr, fut- ta- poor. 
Futtock. fut'tük. 
Future. füt'yuùr. 
Fyzabad, fi-zah-bad’. 


bad 
firrik-ah 


1 
Funk. fangk. 
Fuor, fū'òr. 
Furent ion, für-ka'shün. 
Fureula, fir’ku-lah. 
Furſurole. für'fu- ol. 
Furies, fü“ rIz. 
Farina, ſoo-re'näh. 


Giraldus Cambrensis, jir- Gonzaga, gin-zah’gah. 
àl'dūs käm-bren'als. Gonzales, gon-thah'lëth. 
Girandole, jir’an-dol. Goodyera, good’ytr-ah. 
ing. je-rard’. Goomty, goon-tee’. 
Girard, } Fr. the-rahr’. z 
Girardin, zhe-rabr-dahn’. 
Girasol, jir’a-sdl. 
Girder, gird’ir. 
Girdle, cir’dl. 
Girgeh, jer Ja. 
Girgenti, jir-jën'te. 
Girl, gurl. 
Girodet, zho-ro-da’. 
Gironde, zhe-rond’. 
Girth, girth. 
Gismondite, jiswond-it. 
Giuliano. joo-le-al’no. 


Gordius, gor’de-is. 
Goree, go-ré’. 
Gorgei, goor’gi. 
Gorges, gor’jez. 
Gorgias, gor'je-is. 
Gorgona, por-ro nah. 
Gorilla, go-ril'llah. 
Goritz. goo'rìts. 
Gorkum, gor’kim. 
Gorlitz, goor'lits. 
Goshen, yo’shén. 


Giulio Romano, jov'le-o ro- Goslarite, géz’lar-it. 


Give, giv. 
Glacial, gla’shal. 
Glacier, gläs“e-ur. 
Glacis, gla“sis. 
Gladiator, clid’e-i-tir. 
Gladiolus, gla-di'o-lüs. 
Gladova, glab-do'vab. 
Gladstone, glàad'stün, 
Glamorgan, gla-mòr'găn. Gounod, gvo-no’. 
Glaphyra, gla-fi’rah. Gout. Eng. gowt. 

Glare. glir. out, I. goo. [eahn sēr. 
Glastonbury, gläs“tn-bur-re. Gonvion St. Cyr, guo-ve-on' 
Glatz, glaltz, Gowan, go’in. 

Glauber, ,low’bér. Goyaz, go-yahz’. 
Glanchaa, glow’kow. Gozo, gt “20. 

Glaucium, glaw“se-um. Graaff-Reinet, grahf. rin“st. 
us, glaw'k Us. Gracchus, grak’kis. 
Glaux, glo. Gracillaria, gra-sil-la’re-ah. 

Glectroma, glék’trd/mah. Graciosa, grab-se-o’sah. 
Gleditschia, gle-dlt'shah. Gradient, cra‘de-ént. 
Gleim, glim. Gradin, grdin. 
Glenmalure, glčn-ma-loor. Gradiska, grah-dis’kah. 
Glisten, glis’n. Graduation, gràd-u-a'shün. 
Globalaria, glòb-u-la're-ah. Gradus, gra‘dis. 

Glochis, clo’kis. Grafton, griftin. 
Glogau. glo'zow. Gragnano., grahn-yah'no. 
Glomeration,glim-tr-a’shin Graham, gra‘am. 
Glossitis, glos-si’tis. Grail, gral. 

Glossology, glòs-sòl’o-je. Grallatores, gräl“la-törz. 
Glove, gliv. Gramercy, grah-miir'se. 
Gloxinia, glik-sin’yah, Graminacew, «ram-e-na’se-e. 
Glucina, gloo-si'nall. Grammont, grah-mon(g)’. 
Gluck, glook. Grampians, gram'pe-änz. 
Glucose, glũ“köz. Gran, grahn. 

Glue, gloo. Granada, crah-nah‘da. 
Glumelle, gloo-mél’, Granadilla, grah-nah-del'yah. 
Glutination, gloo-tin-a’shin. Gran Chaco. grahn chah'ko, 
Glycerine, glis'ür-in. Grandee, gràn-dë”. 
Glycirrhiza, ylis-irri’zah, Grandeur, grand’yir. 
Glyptodon, glip’to-don. Grandiose, grand’i-ds. 

Gly ptotheea, ¢lip-to-the’kah. Grandville, grönd'vll. 
Gmelinite, mél'in-it. Grange, grinj. 
Gnaphalium, na-fale-im. Granivoree, gra-niv’o-re. 
Gnu, nū. Granulation, gran-u-la'shün. 
Goa, go'nh. Granville, gran-vil. 

Goar. go’ir. Graphite, craf‘it. 
Gobelin., gob’e-lin. Graphoty pe, grif’o-tip. 
Gobi, go'be. Grapple, grap’pl. 
Gobide, gib’e-de. Graptolites, grap’to-lits, 
Godavery., ¢o-da’vir-e, Gratian, gra‘she-an. 
Godfrey, gõd'fre. Gratis, cra’tis. 

Godoy, go-do’e. Gratitude, grat’i-tid. 
Godroon., go-droon’. Gratry, grab-tre’. 

Geertz, goorts, Gratuity, gra-tu’e-te. 
Goethe, goo'ta. Gratulation, gràt-u-la'shün, 
Goetz, goots. Gratz, grabtz. 

Gogal, gu gol. Grandenz, gröw'dents. 
Gohilwar, go-hil/war. Gravel, grav’el. 
Golconda, go)-kon’dah, Gravesend, grivz’énd. 
Golgotha, gòl'go-thah. Gravimeter. gra-vim’e-tůr, 
Goliath, go-li/ath. Gravina, grab-ve’nah. 
Golovin, go-lo-vén’. Gravitation, griv-i-ta’shin. 
Gomato, go-mali‘to, Graziani, gràt-se-nh'ne. 
gom-broon’, Grease, grés and rez. 
Gomez, go'méz. Greece, grés. 

Gomorrah, ,o-mor’rah, Greenough, gren“o. 
Gomphiasis, gém-fi’a-sis. Gregarious, gre-ga’re-fs, 
Gompholite, rom fo-lit. Grego, gre'g0. 
Gomphosis, göm-fo’sis. Gregory. grég’o-re. 


{mah’no. Gossypium, gis-sip’e-im. 
Gate KOMIS x 
Gothic, gòth^k. 
Gottenburg, göt'en-bürg. 
Gottlieben, got-le’bén. 
Gough, gòf. 

Goulard, goo-lahr’. 
Gould, goold. 


Gomphrena, gon-fre‘nuh. Greifenhagen, grifn-ahb-gn, 
Gondola, gòn'do-lah. Grenada, grén‘a-dah. 


Gonfalonier, gòn-fa-lðneer. Grenadier, grèn-a-deer’. 
Goniatite, go ne-n-tit. Grenelle, gra-nél’. 
Goniometer, go-ne-om'e-tur. Grenoble, gren-ob-“. 
Gonorrhea, gon-6r-re‘ah, Grenville, grén’vil. 
Gonsalvo, gon-zahl vo. Gres, gra. 


GRES 


Gresham, crés’im. 
Grétry, grato, 
Greuze., growz. 
Grewia, grvv'e-ab. 
Grey. gra. 

Grice, gris. 
Gridiron, grid'i-ürn. 
Griesbach. Erees bak. 
Grignan, green-yon(g)’. 
Grillade, gril-lad’. 
Grille, greel. 
Grimaldi, gre-maäl“de. 
Grimaikin, gre-mal’kin. 
Grisi, gre‘se. 

Gristle, gris. 

Groat, grawt. 
Grocery, gro'sür-e. 
Grodno, grid’no. 
Grograia, grog’rim. 
Groningen, gron’ing-én. 
Groroilite, gro-ro“e- lit. 
Gros, gro. 

Groschen, grish’én 
Gross, gris. 
Grossales, grös“sa-lèz. 


Haaf, hahf. 
Haarlem, hahr'lem. [körpūs. 
Habeas Corpus, hule-às 
Habenduan, ha-béen‘dim., 
Haberdashery ,hab-¢r-dish’- 

ü r-e. 
Habergeon, ha-bür’je-ön. 
Habersham, hab’ar-sham. 
Habiliment, ha-bil'e-ment. 
Mabit, hab'it. 
Habitué, a-bit-vo-a’. 
Hachette, ash-ét’. 
Hacienda, ab-the-én‘dah. 
Hachure. hach’ir. 
Hackensack, häk'n-säk. 
Hackle, hak. 
Hackney, hak'ne. 
Haddington, had‘ding-tin. 
Haddock, had‘dik. 
Hadeln., ab‘déin. 
Hadersleben, ah-därz-la'ben 
Hades, ha'dez 
Hadleigh, had'le. 
Hadramaut, sh-drah-mowt’. 
Heeeceity, hek-se’e-te. 
Hemachrome,)éw'ah-krim 
Hremapophysis, hèm-ah- 

Of o-is. 

rematocele, he-mit’o-sél. 
He matozoa, len ah-to-zo'ah 
Hemoptysis, he-mòp'te-sis, 
Hemorrhage, héw’or-raj. 
Haemus. he’mis. 
Haffle. hif’fl. 
Hais, ab fiz. 
Hagar, ha'gir. 
Hagenbuch, ali':én-bak. 
H azgada, bag’ ga-dah. 
Haggai, hag gu-i. 
Hagiarc iy, hia‘jear-ke. [fah. 
Haziog pha. 
Hayioscope, hu'je-o-skop. 
Hague. bug. 
Hahnemann, hah'na-män. 
Mail, hal. 
Maimaturia, him-a-ti’re-ab. 
Hainan, hi-nahn“. 
Hakim, hi‘kim. 
Halberd, hal burd. 
Halberstadt, hal bur-stät. 
Halcyon, hal’se-on. 
Haldimand, hal‘de-mand. 
Malesia, hil’sc-ab. 
Malévy, ab-la-ve’. 
Halicarnassus 
Halicore, halle. 
Halicutics, hal---ki'tiks. 
Maliography, ha-le-oy’ra-fe. 
Haliotis, ha-lio-tis. 
Hallam, bilan. 
Halle, hal la. 
Halleck, hallék. 
Halley, halle 
Halloween, bal'lo-cen. 
Hallucination, |} i-li-se-na’- 
Halmstadt, hål stat. (shan. 
Halo, ba'io. 
Halogen, hil’o-jén. 
Haloid, ha'loid. 
Haloscope, ha'lo-skop. 
Halstead, hal'sted. 
Hnit, baw it. 
Halton, hawl'tün. 
Halve, haly. 
Hamadan, him-a-din’. 
Hamadryad, hamm-a-dri-ad. 
Hamburg. hàin boorkg. 
iames., himz. 
kinmilenr, hali-rmiVkár 
Hamilton, ham 'il-tün. 
Hammock, ham' msk. 
Hampden, ham) ‘den. 
Hamper, haw pir. 
Hampshire, hamp’shir. 
Hampstead, hamp'stéed. 


[nas’sis. 
hal-c-kar- 


. Gaajaba. ¢ 


ha-je-Og’rah- Hartz, habrts. 


- 
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Grosswardein, grös-wör din. Guanaco, gwah-nah’ko. 
Grotesque, gro-tèsk’. Guanaxuate, 
Grotias, gro’she-as, hwah’to. 
Groton, gro‘tén. Guano, goo-uli'no or gwah’no, 
Grotto. grot'to. Guarantee, gur-in-te’. 
Group, groop. Guarapari, gwach-rah-pah're. 
Grouse, gróws. 
Grow, gro. 
Grudge, grij. 
Gruida, groo’e-de. 
Grumble, grum“bl. 
Grtinanite, groon'àn-it. 
Grunberg, groou’barg. 
Grus, groos, 
Gryphite. grifit. 
Gryphosis, gre-fo'sis. 
Guacara, gwah-kal’ro, 
Guadalajara, gwab-dah-lah- 
ah’rah. [yasa 
Guadalquivir, gwah-dal-ke- 
Guadalupe, gwih-dah-loo’pa. 
Guadeloupe, yah-di-loop’. 
Guadiana., ewali-le-alir' iah. 
Guadix, unde“. 
Guaiacu 


Guard, gard. 

Guarini, gwab-re'ne. 
Guastalla, gwah-stàllah. 
Guatavita, gwah-tah-ve'tah. 


Guava, wali vah, 
Guaviare, gwah-ve-ah’ra. 
Guayaquil, gwi-ah-kél’. 
Guay mas., gwi'mahs. 
Gubbio. goob’be-o. 
Guben, goo ben. 
Gudin, yoo-dahn’. 
Gudgeon, gid jan, 
Gueber. geber. 
Guelderland, geld'ur-land. 
Guelph, gwelf. 
Guerara, gwa-rah'rah. 
Guercino, goo-èr-che'no. 
Guerdon, gūür'dòn. 
Guerilla, gér-ril’lah, 
Guérin, gwa-rahn'. 

`. 


Hi. 


Guana, gv alin, [cha. 
Guanacache, gwab-nah-kab’- 


Hamster, hiw’stiir. 
Hamulose, hàn n-loz. 
HMananiah, han-cni/ub. 
Hanaper, bân'a-pùr. 


Hecla,hek ah. 
Hectare, hek'tür. 
Hedeoma, bed-e-o'mäh. 


Mandel, handel. 0 5 Hedera, le-de'rah. 
Handkerchief, hängk'ur- Hedge, hej. 
Handsel, han’sl. Hedonism, he'lon-izm. 


Handsome, hin‘sim. 
Hang-Teheou, hang-choo”, 
Han-kian 


àn’'ue-bal. 
Hanover. hàn’'v-vèr. 
Hansa, hàn ah. 
Hapsburg, habz’boorg. [niit’. 
Mardicanute, hàr-de-kah- 
Hardinge, birding. 
Harem, l. 
Harieck, h š 
Harlequin, har'le-kwin. 
Harlingen, har'ling-en. 
Harmaline, har’ ma-lin. 
Harmattan, har-mat’tan. 
Harmodius, har-mo'de-iis. 
Harmonica, hir-inon'+-kab. 
Harmonium, här-mo'ne-um. 
Harmotome, har'mo-tom. 
Harold, hard. 
Haroun -al - Rashid, 
roon -ahr-rah-shed’. 
Harpax, har'paks. 
Harper, har’par. 
Harpings, harp'Ingz. 
Harpocrates, har-pok'ra-teez 
Harpy, hår'pe. 
Harrier, hir re- ür. 
Harrington, här'ring-tün. 
Harrowing, bìrro-iug. 
Hartlepool, har'ti-poul. 
Hartley, hart'le. 


Hegira, he-ji'rah. 
Heighten, hit'n. 
Heine, hina. 
Heinous, ha’nis. 
Heintzelman, hint“zl-män. 
Heister, histūr. 
Heidelberg, hi'dël-barg. 
Helen, hel'en. 

Helena, hele nah. 
Heliag, he“ 
Helianthu 


he-le-An ‘this, 
Helieide. he-lis’e-de, 
Helicoid, hel’e-koid. 
Helicon, hel'e-kon. 
Heligoland, hel’e-go-lind. 
Heliocentric, 
trik. 
Heliochrome, he'le-o-krim. 
Heliodorus, he-le-o-do'ris, 
Heliopolis, he-le-dp'o-lis. 
Helioscope, he'le-o-skop. 
Heliotrope, he'le-o-trop. 
Helix. he'liks. 


ah- 


Hellas, hel'las. 
Hellebore, hël'le-bor. 
Hellespont, hél/lés-pont. 
Helmholtz, hélm’holts, 
(ska’ram 
Harum-secarum, hu'rum- 
HMaruspice, ha-rüs' pls, 
Harvard, harvard. 
Harwich, har'rij. 
Hasdrubal, has‘droo-bal. 
Hashish, hash’eesh, 
Hasselt, has’seit. 

Hastati, has-ta'ti. 

Haste, hast. 

Hastings, his’tingz. 
Hatches, hach'iz. 
Hatteras, hat’te-ris, 
Hauerite, how ir-it. 
Haugh, haw. 

Haulm, hawm. 

Haurient, haw’re-ént. 
Haussmann, hows'man. 
Hauteur, ho-toor’. 
Havana, hal-van (h. 
Havelock, Lv’lòk. 
Haverhill, hav'r-hll. 
Havildar, h vil-dàr. [grahs“. 
Havre de Grace, al'vr da 
Mavresac, hav'ür-sàk. 
Hawse, hiwz. 

Haydn. hdn. 

Haydon, ha dun. 

II ay esine, luz n. 

Hayne, hin. 

Hay ti, hi’te. 

Hazel, ha‘zl. 

Hazlitt, haz lt. 

Heading, hiding. 
Healfang, hwl’ting. 
Hearken, hiurk’n. 

Heath, héth. 
Hebdomadal, heb-dom'a-däl. 
Heber, he'bür. 

Hebert, a-bar’. 
Hebetation, héb-c-ta’shin, 
Hebetine, héb’e-tin. 
Hebraism, lie’bra-izm, 
Hebron, he’bron. 

Hecate, hek’a-te. 


Heloise, u-lo-iz’ 
Helonias, he-lo’ne-as. 
Helots, hël'ots. 
Helsingfors, bel“sing-forz. 
Helvellyn, hél-vél/lin. 
Helvetia, hél-ve’she-ah. 


Hemachate, hém’a-kit. 


a-din-w-mom’e-tir, 
Hemans, hém’anz. 


Hematite, hèm’a-tit. 
Hematocele, hem'u-to-sel. 


lin. 
Hematuria, bem-a-tü're-ah. 


pe-ah. 


Hemigamous, he-mig“ 
Hemiptera, he-mip'tür- 
Hemitrope, hem'e-trop. 
Henault, a-no’. 


Hengist, hëng'gist. 


Hepatica, he-pat“e-kuli. 
Hepatitis, hép-a-ti’ 

Hepatocete. | 
Hebhn'stion. 
Heptagynia, hép-tu-ji 


Heptandria, heh-tanzlre-ah. 
Heraclea, hér-wh-klé ah. 
Heraclida, he-rak o-de, 
Heraclitus, hér-ah-kli’tis, 
Heraldry, her‘ald-re. 
Herat, he’rat. 
Herbage, hirb’!j. 
Herbarium, hir-ba’re’im, 
Herbert, hir’birt. 
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Guaratuba,, wab-rab-too’ bub. 


Guatemala, gwah-te-mab’lah. 


Hecatompedon, hék-a-tim’- 
[pe-dòn. 


Helichrysum, hel-e-kri'sum. 


he-le-o-sén’- 


[the’re-tim. 
Helladotherium, hël-la-do- 


Helminthagogue,)él-min’- 
(thu-gog. 


Helvoetsluys, hel-Xvoot-slois“. 
Hemadynamometer,hém- 
(sls. 
Hematemesis, hëm-a-tëm'e- 


Hematoxylin, hem-a-toks“e- 


Hemeralopia, hem-e-rali-lo“ 


Hemicronia, hém-i-kro’ne-ah 
Hemidesmus.hem-e-dez'mus 


Hendecagon, hen-dek'u-gön. 


Henrietta, heu- re čt'tah. [se-c. 
Hensloviacete. hen-slo-ve-a’- 


Heptamiecron, hep-tan'e-ron. 


Guerrero, ghir-ra’ro. 


gwah-nah- Guess, ges. 


Guettarda, gét-tär'dah. 
Guflaw. cif-fau’. 
Guiana, ge-ah‘nah. [ne. 
@uiceiardimi.coo-t-chàr-de”- 
Guido d'Arezzo,  kgoo-e'do 
Guienne, geen“.  [dah-rét’so. 
Guildhall, gild'hawl. 
Guilloche, gwe-lish’. 
Guillotine; xil-lo-teen’, 

zug giz. 
Guise, | Fr. geez. 
Gules, gülz. 
Gulo, gi'lo. 
Guarge, gūrj. 
Gurgle. cir’gl. 
Gurjun, goorjun. 
Gurney, gür'ne. 
Garrah, gvoor’rah. 
Gustavus, güs-ta'vüs. 
Gustoso, güs-to zo. 
Guthrie, gith’re. 
Gutta-pereha, giit’tah pirt’- 

chah. 

Guttenberg, goot'tën-barg. 
Guttural, gut'tür-al. 
Guyon, giòn. 


Herborization, hürb-o-re- 
za'shün. [üm. 
Herculaneum, hër-ku-la ne- 
Herey nian, hër-siu'e-àn. 
Herder, her'dur. 
Hereby, her'bi. [mënt. 
Hereditament, hër-e-dit'a- 
Hereford, hér’e-fard. 
Heresy. hér’e-se. 
Heretoch, her'e-tök. 
Heriot, hèr'e-òt. 
Herkimer, hér’ke-mir. 
Hermandad, hér-min’dahd. 
Hermanos, hér-man’yos. 
Hermanstadt, hér’man-stat. 
Hermeneutics, hiir-me-ni’- 
tiks. [hér’meéz tris-me-jis’tis. 
Hermes Trismegistus. 
Hermodacty le, her-mo-dak“ 
Hermon, hér'mon. (til. 
Hernia, hér’ne-ah. 
Hernosand, her'no-sahnd. 
Herod, bčròd. 
Herodias, he-ro‘de-as. 
Herodotus, he-rod'o-tüs. 
Heroine, hér’v-in. 
Heron, hér’én or hérn. 
Hero@Glogist, he-ro-0l’o-jist. 
Herpetology, hér-pe-tol’o-je. 
Herrera, ér-ra‘rah 
Hers, hurz. 
Herstal, hér’stal. 
Heruli, hèr'u-li. 
Hertz, hérts. 
Hesiod, he’she-id. 
Hesione, he-si’v-ne. 
Hesitation, héz-c-ta’shiin. 
Hesperides, les-pér’e-déz. 
Hesperidium, — hés-pér-id’- 
Hesse, héss. (vum. 
Hetzeria, be-te're-ah. 
Heteroclite, het'er-o-klit. 
Heterodox, hét'čr-vo-dòks. 
Heterogenesis, hét-ér-o-jén’- 
e-sis. 
Hexameter, heks-am'e- tür. 
Hexandria. heks-an'dre-ah. 
Hexapla, heks“ 
Hey wood, hi’wiid. 
Hezekiah, )éz-e-ki’ah. 
Hiawassee, hi-ah-wos’se. 
Hibernaculum, hi-bér-nik’- 
Hibernia, hi-bér’ne-ab.[u-lim. 
Hiccius Docceus, hik'she- 
us dok'she-üs. 
Hiccough, hik’kip. 
Hidalgo, e-dal’go. 
Hideous, hid’e-ts. 
Hieracium. hi-e- ra'she-um. 
Hiero, hie- ro. 
Hierochloa, hi-e-rök lo- ah. 
Hieromnemon, _hi-e-rém’- 
he-mon, 
Hieronymus, hi-e-rin’e-mis. 
Hilarion, hi-la‘re-on. 
Hilary, hila-re.|boorg-how’'zn. 
Hildburghausen. hilt- 
Hildebrand, hil'de-bränd. 
Hilum, hi‘lim. 
Himalayas, him-ah-la’yahz, 
Himantopus, hi-man’‘to-pits. 
Himyaric, him-yar'ik. | brook. 
Hinchinbrook, hinch'in- 
Hinemar, hingk’mar. 


. Hind, hind. 


Hindoo, bhin-doo, 
Hindostan, hin-doo-stahn’. 
Hipparchia. hip-parke-ah. 
Hippias, hip'pe-as. 
Hippocam pi, hip-po-kim’pi. 
Hippocastanew, hip-po-kas- 
ta’ne-e, 
Hippocras, hip’po-kris. 
Hippocrates, hip-pok’ra-teez. 
Hippocrene, hip-po-kre'ne. 


HORT 


Guzman, gooth’min. 
Guzzle, yiz’z). 

Gwalior, gwab'le-dr. 

Gy be, jib. 

Gymnasiarch, jim-na’ze-irk. 
Gymnastics, jim-nàás' iks. 
Gymnema, jim-ne’mub. 

Gy mnocladus jim-nok’la-dis 
Gymnogens, jim’no-jénz. 
Gym nosophitz, jim-no-sdf- 
Gymnote, jim not. le-te. 
Gynreceum, jin-e-se'üm, 
@Gyunmeoeracy.jin-e-kok'ra-se 
Gynandria, jin-an‘dre-ah. 
Gyneocracy, je-nok'ru-se. 

Gy nobase, jin’o bias. 
Gyneecium, je-ne'se-üm. 

Gy px tos, je-pe'tis. 

Gy psography, Jip-sög'ra- fe. 
Gy psy, jip’se. 
Gyracanthus, jir-a-kan‘this 
Gyration, ji-ra‘shin. 
Gyrinidae, je-rin’e-de. 
Gyrolepsis, jir-o-lép’sis, 
Gyrolite, jir’o-lit. 
Gyromancy, jir-o-man’se. 
Gyroscope, ji‘ro-skop. 
Gyulai, Joolli. 


ppodamia, hIp-po-da’me- 
ah. 


Hippodrome, hip'po-dröm. 

Hippolytus, hip-pòl'e-tùs. 

Hippony x, hip’po-niks. 

Hippopotamus, hip-po-pöt“ 

Hippuric, hip-pi'rik. [a-müs. 

Hiram, bi'ram. 

Hircine, hirsin. 

Hirundo, hi-riin’do. 

Hislopite, his’lop-it. 

Hispania, hlis-pa ne-ah, 

Hispid, his pid. 

Histogeny, lis-tüj'e-ne. 

Historiography, his-to-re- 
ög'ra- fe. 

Histrionic, ble-tre-ön!Ik. 

Hitch, hich. 

Hittites, hit’tits. 

Hoang-ho, ho-ing-ho’. 

Hoar, hor. 

Hobbema, höb'be-mah. 

Hobbes, hoLz. 

Hobbledehoy, hob-bl-de-hoi’. 

Hocus-pocus, ho‘kis po’kis, 

Hofer, ho'für. 

1 ho’girth. [den. 

Hohenlinden, ho-héu- In“ 

Holden, hoan. 

Holbein, hol“bin. 

Holcus, hol-küs. 

Hollo, hél-lo’. 

Hollow, hòl’lo. 

Holm, him. 

Holocaust, höl“o-kawst. 

Holofernes, hòl-v-für'neez. 

Holoptychius, hol-op-tik'e- 
us. [rish'üs. 

Holosericeous, ho-lo-se- 

Holothuria, hol-o-thü're-ah. 

Holston, hòl’stùn. 

Holyrood, hol'e-rood. [re-ah. 

Homeeomeria, ho-meo-me’- 

Homeopathy, ho-me-op'ab- 
the. 

Homeeozoic, ho-me-o zo'ik, 

Homogeneons,ho-me’je-nüs. 

Homoioptoton, ho-mo-c-6p’- 
to-ton. [zhan. 

Homoiousian, ho-mo-vo'- 

Homology, ho-m6l’o-je. 

Homonym, hom’o-nim. 

Homoty pe, hom'o-tip. [lüs. 

Homunculus, ho-müng'ku- 

Honan, bo-nan“. 

Honda, hon'dah. 

Honduras, hon-doo’ris. 

Hone, hin. 

Honey, hiin’e. 

Honfleur, 6n(g)-flar’. 

Honolulu, hon-o- oo loo. 

Honorarium, hon-o- ra're- um 

Honorius, ho-no're- Us. 

Honor, 6n’iir. 

Hoopoe, hoop’oo. 

Hoosic, hov’sik. 

Hopkins, hòp'kinz. 

Horace, lor'ás. 

Hore, ho're. 

Horary, ho'ra-re. 

Horatii, ho-ra’she-i. 

Horde, hörd. 

Hordeine, hor'de-In. 

Hordeum., hor'de-um. 

Horizon, bo-ri’-zòn. 

Hornblende, horn’blénd. 

Hornito, or-nue'to. 

Horologium, hor-o-lo'je-üm, 

Horology. ho-rol'o-je. 

Horoscope, hor'o-skop. 

Horripilation, hor-rip-e-la’- 

Hortense, or-ténz’. lena: 

Hortensius, hor-tén’shis. 

Horticulture hor-te-kült'yür 

Hortulan, bort’yu-lin. 


HORU 


Horus, ho'rüs. 
Hosanna, ho-zän'nah. 
Hosea, ho-se ah. 
Hospice, ho’ pis. 
Hosmer, hos’mir. 
Hospitium, los-pish'yüm. 
Hospodar, hos po-dalir. 
Host, host. 

Hostile, hos'til. 
Hottentots, |:5t’'tn-tits, 
Houdon, oodon(g/. 
Hoari, howr’e. 
Housatonic. hoo-sah-ton Tk. 
Houssa, hoos’sah. 
Houssaye, vos--a’. 
Houston, hü'stun. 
Hovel, hov'l. 

Howe, how. 

Hubert, hia’bart. 
Hubnerite, hoob’nir-it. 
Muckster, huk' tut. 
Huddle, hu dl. 
Hudibras, hu'de-bràs. 
Hughes, hüz. 


Iambic, i-Am'bik. 
Iarbas, i-ar “bas 
Iatraliptie. ia 
Iberian, i-be’re 
Ibiapaba, eeb- Yahu -pah'bah, 
Ibis, ibis. 

Ibrahim, ib-rah-eem'. 
Ibrail, v’bral. 
Ibzan, ibn. 
Icarus, ik'ah-rūs. 
Iceland, Island. 


trah- lip’tik. 


Ichnology, ik-u6l'o-je. 
Ichthyology, ik-the-ol’o je. 
Icicle, Vse-kl. 
Ieilius. i-sil’-is. 
Iconology, i-ko-nòl'o-je. 
iria, ik-o-san dre-ah. 
ah. 

Idaho, i'dah-o. 

Identity, i-dén’te-te. 
KIdiopathy, id-¢-òp'a-the. 
KIdiotism, id'e-òt-izm. 
Idleness, i lues. 
Idoerase. id'o-kras. 

Id ria, id’re-ah. 

Idy I. Idi or dil. 
Igarapé, e-zàr'a-pa. 
Iglau. Iz'low. 


Inis Fatuus, ig-nis fat“ u- us. 


Ignition, iz 
Ignoble, ig 


Ignoramus. pa -no-ra" müs. 


Ignorantines, ig-uv-ràu’tinz. 


Iguana, egwrh'nah. 
Ildefonso, c1-la-ton so. 
Ileum, il'e-üum. 

Ilex, ilëks. 
Illabasco, il-lah-bàs'ko. 
Illapse, il-làps’. 
Illecebracete. II-le-se- 
Ille et Vilaine, é! a ve-lan’. 
Iller, ilar. 

Illieium, il-lish'yim, 
Wilisiom, il-liZh üu. 

linois, ìl-lin-oi’. 

minati, II-lu-me-na'te. 
asion, il-la’zhin. 


Illustration, il-lùs-tra’shūn. 


Illy ria, II-Iir“e-ah. 


lori, e-lo’re. 

Il vaite, il'va-it. 

Image, im“. [shfin. 
Imagination, im-aj-e-na’- 


Imago, i-ma’go. 


Jaal, jahl. 
Jabal, ja bal. 
Jabary, al-bah-re“. 
Jabiru, jab-e- roc“. 
Jacamar, jik’a-mir. 
Jacana, ja-ka’nah. 
Jacinto, al-seen’to. 
Jackal, jak awl. 
Jackanapes, jik’a-nipz. 
Jackson, jak’sin. š 
Jacobi, yrh-ko-be’. 
Jacobin. jak ein. 
Jacobus, ja-ko' 
Jaconet. ak'o-nët. 
Jacquard, zlial-kahr“ 
Jacqueline, zhik-ien’. 
Jacquerie, zliik-ro’. 
Jactitation, jak-to-ta’shiin. 
Jaffa, jaf fah. 
Jagellon, ynh-gël'lón. 
Jaggery, Jus“ gre. 
Jaguar, jag-u-ar’. 
Jalap, jd an. 
Jamaica, ja-ma kah. 
Jam», jam. 

le, jang’gl. 
Jauin n, zha-nahn’. 


[e-de. 
Ichneumonidæ, {k-ni-mon’- 


russ. 


JUJU 


Hy droidre, hi-dro’e-de, Hy perides, hi-pér’c-deez. 
Hydrometer, hi-drom’e-ttir, Hypertrophy, hipur tro-fe. 
Hydropathy, hi-drop/a-the. Hyphen, hi'fën. 
Hydrophane, hi‘iro-fin. [ah. Hypnotism, tip’no-tizm. 
113 qdrophohbin., Hi-d ro- be- Hy poeaust, bhip'o-kawst. 
Nrydrophytelogy,brdro-fa- My pochoudria, Lip-u-kon = 
tol'o-je. dre-ah 
Hydrostatic, bi-dro-stittk. Hypochondriasis, 
Hydrotaleite, hi-dro-tal/sit. wm-dri'a-sis. 
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Hustle, his’l. 
Hutcheson, hiich’e-stin, 
Hutten, boot’tén. 
Hutton, hut“ 
(hn. Huyssenite. hi“sen-ſt. 
hu-mek-ta- Hyacinth, hilesinth. 
Humerus, hu’me-riis. H yæna, hinah. 
Humidity, hu-mid'e-te. H yalea, hi-a-ls'ah. 
Humiliation, —hu-mile-a"- Hyalescence, hi-a-lës'sëns. 


Eng. hi’ go. 
Hugo, ( Fr. oo go, 
Humanity, hu-män'e-te. 
Humboldt, hum'bolt. 
Hume, youn. 
Humectation, 


hip-o- 


Humite, humit. {shon. Hyaline, hi‘a-lin. Hydrozincite, hi-dro-zingk’- My poerisy, he-pëk'ra-<e, 
Hummock, hin mik. Hyalophane, hi'àl-o-fan. Hyeres, hie-ir'’. [It. Hy pogastriam, lip-o-gis’ 
Humulus, himu-lus. Hybrid, hibrid. Hyetograph, hi-é#t’o-grif. tre-üm. 


Hu-nan, hoo-nin’. 
Mungaiy, hūng'gah-re 
er, hung’ cur. 
H u indes, hüu'ne-a-deez. 
Hura, hu'rah. 
Hurdwar, hoord'wòr. 
Huron, huron. 
Hurricane, hir’re-kan. 
Hurry, bhir’re. 
Husband, hiz’bind. 
Hussar. hiiz-zar’. 
Hussites, hus'sitz, 


Hydatid, hid'a-tid. 

H yde, hid. 

Hyderabad, hi-dūr-ah-bad’. 
Hydnocarpus, 


Hy leosaurus,bhi-lo-o-saw’ris Hy poglutis, hip-o-glu ‘tis. 
H y Hus, hilis Hypopyon., bi-po'pe-on. 
Hyloidæ, hi-lo'e. Hypotheca, bi-poth'-kuh. 
hid-no-kir’- Hylozoism, hi-lo-zo'izm. Hy pothenuse, hi-pòth’c-nüs. 
Hydra, hi/drah. (bus. H y men, hi'mèn. Hy pothesis, hi-pòth'e-sis. 
Hydraulic, hi-draw lik Hymettas, lhi-mët'tüs. Hy pszeidee, hip-se'i-de. 
Hydrenterocele, hidrë n Hyoid, hiid. Hyrax, hi'ràks. 
Hydride, hi'drid. [tër'oacl. Hyoscyamus, hi-o-si’a-mts. Hyreania, hür-ka'ne-ah. 
Hydrocardia, hi-dro-kar’de- Hypanthium,h:-pin'the-am Hyson, hisin. 
Hydrocele, hi“ ro-. jah. H y perbola, hi-pùr'bo-lah. H yssopus, his’so-phs. 
Hydrocheerus, hi-drök’ erün Hypercatharsis, bi-pur-ka- Hysteria. his-te're-alı. 
Hydrogen, hi'dro-jen. thar’sis. Hystricida, his-tris'e-de. 


J 


Indusium, in-du’s--am. Insurrection, — in-stir-rék’- Iritis, i-ri't Is. 
Industry, in‘dis-tre. Intaglio, in-talil’yo. (shin. Irkutsk, ir-kootsk’, 
Inebriation, in-e-bre-a'shūn. Integration, in-te-gra’shiin. Iron, i'urn. 
Ineptitude, in-ép'ti-vid. Interdiction, jn-tér-dik’shin Irradiation, ir-ra-de-n’shtin, 
Inertia, In-ér’she-ah, Interim, In-ter im. Irrawadi, ir-rab-wah ‘de. 
[shün. Infamy, in’fa-me. Interlachen, in-tér-lak’én. Irrigation, ir-re-ga’shin. 
im-me-gra’ Intanta, in-fan'tah. Inter nos, ini er nos. Irruption, ir-rip’shan, 
Immission. jii-mish’in, Infantry, In fant-re. Interpellation, lu-ter-pel- Ervi ur'vlng. 
Immunity, iu-mt ne-te I rive, lu-te’re-c. la‘shGn, Isab „ Iz-w-bellah. 
Impaet, ir paki and im-pakt’, I tion, in-fla’shūn. Internuneio.in-tér-niin’sheo Isabe e-zali-ba’, 
Impasto, in-pas'to. ah. E tion. ii-ek’shin, Interregnurn in-tér-rég‘nim Isaiah, i-za’yah. 
Imperatoria, tu-pér-a-to're- 1 nemza, in-ioo-èn’zaib. Interspersion, ln-ter-spür- Isaure., e-sor. 
Imperious, |m-pe're-is./nens, Tufralapsarian, in-irab-lap- Interstice, juterstis, (sin, Isehiadie, Is-ki-ad 7k. 


Imaum, emawm'. 
Imbecile, nne 
Imbricate, ini bre-kat. 
Imbroglio, im rol yo. 
Imitation, in-e-ta ‘shan. 
Immerge, Im- mung“. 
Immigration. 


Impertinence, im-pūrte- s. Intertrigo, in-tèrtre-go. Ischiagra, is-ke-ah'grah. 
Impervious, im-pir've-us. ation, m-fir-kashün. Intervention in-ter-ven'shin Ischnophony, ish-nof'o-ne. 
Impetigo, im-pete-go. 1 sOrimn.ln-lu-so re-uh. Intestine, in-tes’tin. Iser, ib ür. 


Ingenio, in-Je ne-o. 


Intimacy, ii-te-1a’se. 
Ingenuous, Injen’ u-üs’. 


Impetus, im'pe-tūs. 
Intoxication. 


Implicit, \in-plis’it. 
1 im-ple-ka’shin. Ingersoll, ing’gèr- 


Isère, e-sar'. 
in-toks e-ka’- Ieghem, is'gām. 
Intrados, in-tra'dòs. [shün. Ishbosheth, Ish-bo'shëth. 


Impluvi lm-ploo’ve-im. Ingredient, in-grede-ent. In transitu, in tran’si- el Ishmael, ish mal. 
Importu Im-por-tin’. Ingres, abner. Intrepid, lu-trep'id. Isia, ish'yah. 
Imposition, im-po-zish'ün. 8 8. ing’gre-anz. Introit, introt. Isidore, ¢z’e-dor. 
Impression, im-presi/in, hs bre in’gool, Intromission,in-tro-mish’in Isinglass, i'zing- * 
Imprimatur, im-pri-ma'tūr, In ibition, in-hi-bish’an. Intus susception, in-tis Isis, i’sis. 


Imprimis, Im-pri‘nis. Inhume, {u-him’. 
Improvement, iu-prvov’- Inia, In’e-ah. 

ment. [ve-sa-to're. Initial, in‘ish-al. 
Improvvisntore, im-pròv- Innisbofin, in-nis-bo'fin. 
Improv visatrice, im-prov- Innocence. in’no-séns. Invention, iu-vén’shiin. 

ve-sa-tre’chah nocuons, in-n6k'n-iis, Inverness, jn-viir-nés’. 
Impulsion, im-pil/shiin. Innominatum, in-nom-in-a’- Inversion, jn-vir’shin. 
Imputation, im-po-teshiin. tüm. Investiture, In-vëst'i-tür. 
Inamorata, in-a-more-tih. Innovation, in-novashün. Imvolmere.in-vo-lü'kr. 
In articulo mortis, in àr- Innsprück. ins prook. Involve, in-volv’. 
Incest, In‘sést.{tik’u-lo moitis. Innuendo, in-u-en‘do. 10. i. 


sis-sép’shiin. 
Inulin, in’u-lin. 
In vacuo, in vak'u-o. 
Invalid, in’va-lid. 


Islam, iz^lăm. 

Islay, Wla. 

Isluga, iz-loo’gah. 

Ismail, is-mah-cl’. 
Isobare, is’o bar. 
Isochimene. is-o-ke-me’ne. 
Isocrates, i-sok'rah-tëz. 
Isoetes, i-s0’e-téz. 

Isola Grossa, ¢-solah gros'sah 
Isolation, is-o-la shün. 
Isomerides, {s-0-mer’c-déz. 


Inchbald, ine! bawld. Ino, ino. Jodine, i’o-din. Isomorphous, is-o-mor fis. 
Incision, in-szh'ùn. Insane, In-sin.’ Tole, ile. Isopyre, is’o-pir. š 
Inclusion, ji-klo’zhin. Insatiability,  in-sa-she-a- Ion in, i'v-ne-ah. Isosceles, i-sis’se-léz. 
Incognita, lu-kog'ne-tah. bile-te. Ionidium, i-o-nid’e-im. Ispahan, is-pah-abn’. 


Incubus, in’ku-bis. Insect. in’sckt. 
Incunabula, ju-ku-nAb’u-lah. Insessores, in-sés’s0-réz. 
Inecursic In-kürshün. idious, ius. 
Indemnity, in-dem'ne-te. Insignia, in-sig’ne-ah. 
Indebted, in-deét'cd. Insolation, In-so-la/sbiin. Ipse dixit, pe diks-it. 
India, in‘de-ah. Insolvency, In-s6l/vén-se. Ipsus, ip’siis. 
Indiana, in-le-al’/nak (Ns. Inspeximas, in-spck’se-nts. Irascible, i-ris’se-bl. 
Indianapolis, in-de-àn-àp'o- Instantaneous, = in-stan-ta’- Erbit, ur“bit. 
Indication, |n-de-ka'shin. ne-üs, Ireland, irland. 
Indicia, ìn-dish'e-an. Instar omnium, in-stir om“ Irenæus, ir-e-ne'ü8, 
Indict, in-dit’, ne-ûm, Irene, i-re‘ne. 
Indium, in“le-m. (al’e-to. In statu quo, In stät'u kwo. Ireton, ir'tun. 


Iota, io "ah. 

Towa, i’o-wah. 
Iphigenia, if-e-je’ne-ah. 
Ipsambool, |p-sam-bool’. 


Israel, iz’ral. 

Issue, Ieh’shoo. 

Issus, is‘siis. 

Issy, ces’se. 
Istamboul, is-tim-bool’. 
Isthmus, ist/miis. 
Iswara, is<-wih/rah. 
Ita est, i’tah èst. 
Italian, e-tal'yan. 
Itch, ich. 

Ithaca, ith'a-kah. 
Itinerary, i-tin’e-ra-re, 


Individuality, in-de-vid-u- Insterburg, inz’ter-boorg. Iriartea, ir-c-ir’te-ah. Iulide, i-iile-de. 

Indre et Loire, abn-dra Instinet, in‘stingkt. Iridiscence, ïr-e-dis'sčns. Ivanhoe, i'vån-ho. 
lwawr’. Institution, in-st tu ‘shan. Iridium, i-rid'e-um. Ivica, „Kall. 

Induction, in-diik’shiin. Insurance, jn-sheor’ ans. Iridosmine, Ir-e-dos“min. Ivory, i’vo-re, 


Indulgence, lu dulqenz. Insurgency, lu-surjeuse. 


J. 


Jehovah, je-ho'vah. 
Jejune, je-jin’. 
Jelalabad., jel-àl-a-Dad'. 
Jelitz, ju lits. 
Jellachich, vëllah-kik. 
Jemidar, jém’e-dabr. 


Jeopardy. j 
yerbon, jër-bo'"dh. 
Jeremiah, jer--mi'ah. 
Jerk, jurk. 
Jeroboam., jér-o-bo'im. 
Eng. je-rom’. 
Jerome, { Fr. zha-rom’. 
Jerrold, jer'rold. 
Jersey, jur 


Iris, iris. 


Ixoly te, iks’o-lit. 


z'e-bël, 
n- ss“. 


Innissaries. jan “eu- Iz. 
Janitor, jan“etor. 
Januarius, jau-u-u're- s. 
Janus. ju nü 
Japan, ja- 
Japheth, 
Japa, uh-p« 
Jararaca, jir-a-rah’kah. 
Jardiniére, zhür-dau-xur'. 
Jargonium, jar-co'ne-am. 
Jarnac, zhār'nàk, 


Joseph, jo'zéf. 
Josephine, jo-zéf-én’, 
Jhelum, jellum. Josephus, jo-se'füs. 
Jiddah, jid'duh. Joshua, josb'u-ah. 
Jiggamaree, jig-guh-ma-ree’. Josiah, jo-si'ah. 
Jingle, jing’gl. Joubert, zhoo-bar’. 
Joachim, jo'ah-kim. Jouffroy., zioo-frwaw’. 
Joan, jin. Jourda rhoor-don’, 
Joanna, jo-àan nah. Journal, jur'nal. 
Job, job and job. Joust, jist. 
Jocasta, jo-kis'tah, Joux, zhoo. 

Jovian, jo've-in. 
Joyeuse, zhwah-yooz’. 
Juan, hoo’ahn. 

Juba, jū'bah. 

Tube, joo bau. 


eth. 


Jason, jason. 
Jasper, jas’ par. 
Jatropha, jat’ro-fah. 


Joel, joe 
oggle. jòg'gl. 


Java, jal’ yah. e-roo’sa-lém, annes, jo-han’néz, [bärg. Jubilee, jii’‘be-lee. [kar’e-dt. 
Jave Jessamine, jés‘sa-min. Johannisberg, yo-hau’ nis- Judas Iscariot, joo'das ïs- 
Jen Johannot, zho-uh-no’, Judgment, juj'ment. dei. 
Jeba. John, jon. Jud fe ium Dei, ju-dish’yom 
Jebusites Join le. zhwalin-vil’. Judith, judith. 


Jomelli, yo-meéi'le. 
Jomini, zho-me-ne’. 
Jonadab, jòn'a-dåb, 
Jones, jonz. 
Jordaens, yõr'dabhnz. 
Jordan, jordan. 


Jeconiah, ja-kv'ue-ah. 
Jeffries, jerfriz, 
Jehanghir, je-hihn-geor’. 
Jehoahaz, je-ho'rh-àz Jettee, jet'te. 
Jehoiakim, je-hoi/ah-kim. Jewel, jov^l. 
Jehoshaphat, jc-hòsh'ah-fàåt. Jews, jooz. 
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Juggernaut, jug-gér-nawt’. 
Juggler, jùg'glür. 
Juglandin.joo-glàn din. 
Juglans, jü'glaus. 

ular, jii’gu-lar, 
Jujube, jujoob. 


Jesus C hrist 
Jet d'eau, jè 
Jeterus, | 


JULE 


Julep, joo Tip. 

Julia, joo'le-ah. 

Julien, zhou-le-an’, 
Julius. joo e-08. 

July, joli. 
Jumboseer, jim-bo-zeer,’ 
Jumilla, joo-mil/lab. 


Kaarta, kahr’tah. 

Kadesh, ka‘désh. 

Kadmonites, kahd'môn-fts. 

Kafiristan, kaf-ir-is-tabn’, 

Kail, kul. 

Kairwan, kar-wahn’. 

Kaisariah, ki-zur- ah. 

Kukody l. kak’o-dil. 

Kakoxene, kak'oks-een. 

Kalamazoo, kàl-a-malh- zoo, 

e kal/at-kah- 
ere 

Kaleidophone, kil-id'o-ton. 

Kalenberg, kàl'en-barg. 

Kali, kali'le. 

Kalil, kah'leel. 

Kaliouga, kal-yoo'gah. 

Kalisz, kah'lish. 

Kalkas, kal kaz. 

Halkbr. 

Kalmia, kal me-ah. 

Kaloesa, ko- lots. 

Kaluga. kah-loo gah. 

Kaminietz, kan-yen’yits. [it 

Kammererite, Kam mir- ür- 


Kamouraska, — kam-oo-ris’- 

Kampen, kam'pen. [kah. 

Kamptulicon, kimp-tu’le- 
kon. 


Kamtchatka, kam-tshat/kab. 


Kanawha, kah-naw'nh. 
Kangaroo, kang-ga-roo’. 
Kang-Hi, kabog-he’. 
Kankakee, kan-kah-kë/. 
Kan-Klang, kav-ke-ang’. 
Kansas, kan’siis. 

Kant, kahnt. 

Kan-veh, kan-wé’. 
Kaolin, ka’o-lin. 
Kao-Tsou, ka-0-s00’. 
Kapnomar, kap'no-muhr. 


Kara, kab’rab. 


Labadist, |Ab‘a-dist. 
Laban, l bàn. 
Label, la'bl. 
Labeo, la- beo. 
Labial, la be- 
Labium, la'be-um. 
Labrador, lab-rah-dör“. 
Labrax, la'braks, 
La Bruy ere. lah broo-yar. 
Labarnu a-būürnam. 
Labyrint ab'e-rinth. 
La Cai k d 
Lac Ammoniacu 
mo new-kiim 
Laccadives, lik’ kab-divs, 
Luce. lis. 
Laceration, 1s-tir-a’shin. 
Lacertian, Ja-sir'she-au. 
Lachaise, lab-shiz’. 
Lache, lalish. 
Lachenalia, !ash-c-nale-ah. 
Lachry mæ Christi, lak-re- 
me kris'te. 
Lacinia, Ja-sin’e-ah. [mën. 
La Condamine. | lah kon dalh- 
Racomnin.lakuneah. 
Lacordnire, |ali-kor-dir’. 
Lacrimosa, lak-re-mv'zo. 
Lacs d' Amour, laks dah- 
moor. 
Lactantins. Jak-tan’shis. 
Lactic, lak’tik. 
Lactometer, |ik-t6m’e-tir. 
Lactone, Iak-ton“ 
Lactuca, lak-tu'kah. 
Lacuna, lah-ku nah. 
Ladakh, lah-dahk’. 
Ladislaus, lad ts-lows. 
Ladle, la'dl. 
Ladoga, lah-do’gah. 
Lady, la“ de. 


ak ām- 


a 
a.le-mo-dip’o-dah 
Laennec, lahn-n ik’. 
Laertes, la-iir' tez. 


Lretareé, Je-ta’ra. 
„ le-vinas.  [sém TK 
Lue voracemic, le-vor-a- 


La Fayette, lab mèt. 

La Fontaine, lob fou-tin’, 
Lagan, làg'àn. 
Lagenaria, la-gen-a re-alh. 
Layer, lah ar. 

Lagetta, lah-get'tuh. 
Lugenrd. lag’ card 
Lazomys, | 
Lagoon, la- goon’, 
Layopas, la-go'pis. 
Lagostomus, a-gus'to-müs. 


ner, kalk’brén-nar, 


Jummontri, jum-moo'tre. 
Jumna, jim’nah. 
Juneacesr, jinp-ki'se-e, 
Jungey poor, joon-ga-poor’. 
Juniata, joo-ne-al tah. 
Juniper, joo ne pir, 
Junius, joo'ne-us. 


Karagane, kir’a-gin. 
Karaite, ka rah-it. 
Karamsin, kab-ram-zén’, 
Karask ier, ka-ras‘keir. 
K ara-soo, kih-rah-sou’. 
Karasubasar, 
HKaratas,k Ar-ali-tis’/ 
Karelinite, kare-lin-it; 
Karical, k: 

Karob, k 
Karr, kahr. 
Karroos, kar-rooz’. 
Kars, k Karz. 
Kaskaskin. 
Katrine, kat 
Kattywar, katte-war. 
Katydid, ka-te-did’, 
Katzbach, kats’bak. 


Kazan, kab-zabn’. 
Kean, keen. 
Kearney, kar’ne. 
Keats, kevts. 
Hecksy, kekse. 
Kediri, ke-di'ri. 
Keelson, kèl’sn. 
Kehl, kal. 
Keiser, ki’zr. 
Kelat, ke-lat’. 
Kellermann, kelller-män. 
ble, kem bi. 

em, kem'pen. 
Kenilworth, beunl-würth. 
Kennebec, keu'ne-bek. 
Kenneth, kenneth. 
Kenosha, ke-no haw. 
Kensington, ken z1ng'tün. 
Kentucky. kën-tuk'e, 
Heokuk, ke’o-kik. 
Kepler, k 
Kerargyrite. ke- rar‘je-rit. 
Kerasine, kér’a-sin. 


Lagothrix, lAc’o-thriks. 

Lagrange, lah-grouzl’. 

La Gueronnière, lah gür- 
tas, la güs. 


(On-ne-ar’. 


Lais, la 8. 

Lalande, Inh-land’. 

Lally, lal-le’. 

Lamaism, }a’mah-izm. 
Lamar, lah-maär“. 

La Marmora, lah mar’mo-rah 
Lamartine, Jih-nmar-teen’, 
Lamballe, lon-bahl’. 


Lambert, , lån 


burt. 
(>. Jon-bar’. 

Lambeth, |: 

Lamech, |: i 

Lamennais, lali-ma-na’. 


Lamentation, lam-en-tashun É 


Lamia, |i’me-ah. 
Laminaria, |am-in-a're-ah. 
Lamium, Ja’me-im. 
Lammas, lan mas. 
Lammer 
Lamoille, lab-moi-ye’. [too ka. 
La Motte-Fouqué, lah mòt- 
Lampadrome, |am’pa-drom. 
Lampoon, |: am-poon’, 
Lamprey, lan pre. 


Lampsacus, limn-sa’khis, 
Lanark, lan ark. 
Lancaster, lane 


s-tür. 
Lanciano, lan no. 
Landamman, lin dam-màn. 


Landau, làu'do. 


Landen, lan den. 
Lander, lan'dur. 
Landgrave, laud'gräv. 
Landor, lan dor. 
Landsberg, landz'barg. 
Landscape, lind’'skap. 
Landseer, land-seer’. 
Landwehr, lant-.ir’ 
Lanfrane, lan“ an 
Langrage, lang’) 
Langue d'Oc. lane Tia 4 
Languente, ling-.weu'ta. 
Laniida, la-ni ede, 
Lannes, lahn’. 
lali-noo-a'. 
„ lan” ez m 
Lansquenet, | uz ke-nct. 
lan turn 


S Pesqo re-ah. 


kah-rah-soo- 
h-sahr’. 


ir lam-mtr-moor’ 


. Lazaretto, | 
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Junk, jiingk. 

Junot, zhvo-no’. 

Junto, jin’to. 

Jupiter, ju pe-tür. 

Jupon, joo-pon’. 

Jura, joo'rah. 
Jurisdiction, ju-ris-dik’shin 


K. 


Keratony xis.kér-a-ton‘ik-sis 
Kerchief, kiirchit. 
Kereso i 


Kergue 
Kermanshah,k ar-man-shab’ 
Kermes, kir’moz. 

Kernel, kurn“el. 

Kerolite, kér’o-lit. 
Kerosene, kero-sen. 
Kerria, kér‘re-ah. 
Kerscy mere, k iir’ze-meer. 
Kershaw, kir’siiau. 
Kesitah, ke-zi/tah. 
Ketones, ke'tonz 
Ketskemet, kèz- 
Kettle, ket'tl. 
Keystone, ke’stin. 
Khadijah, ka. ah’. 
Khalkas, kal/kiliz. 
Kharkoff, kahr’kof, doo. 
Khatmandoo, kaht-malnn— 
Khelat, kelaht“. 

Kherson, kér-s6n’. 

Khiva., ke/vib. 

Khodjend, ko-jénd’. 


ke-mét’. 


K 

K ko-kahn’, 

K a kvo-luom’. 
Khoondoog, koon-donz’, 


Khorassar ‘sulin, 
K ° 
Khuzista zis-tahn’. 
Khyerpoor, ke-èr-poor’, 
ian d ke-ang-s00’. 
Kidney, kid ne. 

Kidron, kid'ron. 

Kiecfekill, keef-e-kil’. (fer. 
Klesel- schiefer, kelzel shi’ - 
Kiev. ke-év’ 

Kildare, kil-dair’. 
Killarney, kil-lar’ne. (ko. 
Hilliecrankie, kll-le-kräng“ 


L. 


La Perouse, lah pa- roos“. 
Lapidary, lab “-da-re. 
Lapis Lazuli, lapis lazh'u-le. 
Lapithe, lap’e-the. 
Laplace, lab-platis’. 
Laque Minerale, lakh min’- 
e-ralil’, 
Lara, Jah’rah. 
Larceny, lar’se-ne. 
Lardner, lahrd nur. 
Largo, lar’ go. 
Larida, |ar’e-de. 
Larissa, lah-ris’suh, 
Larmier, lar'nu-er. 
La Rochefoucaul 
rosh-fo-ko’, 
La Rochejaquelein, 
Larrey, lar-ra’. 
Laryngitis, lah-rin-jc’tis. 
Lascivions, Jis-siv'e-is. 
Lassitude, las’sc-tid. 
ASNO, las-so. 
Lastrea, |As-tre‘ah. 
Latakia, !at-uh-ke/ah. 
Lateen, lah-teen’, 
Latex, latèks. 
Lathroea, lath-reah. 
Lathyrus, lath i-riis. 
Latibulum, lah-tib'u-lum. 
Latimer, lat'e-mur. 
Latin, lat iin. 
Latis recti 


m. lit-is rek tum 


Latissimus Dorsi, lab-tis’- 
se-mits dor’s 

Latitude. lat'i-tid. 

Latona, lah-to’nah. 

Latour d'Auvergne, lah- 
toor do-varn’. 

Latreille, lah-tre-ya’. 

Latria, lat re-nh. 

Latude, lali-tood/, 


Laudanuam, lawid’a-nfim. 
Lauderdale, lawi-urdal’. 
Laurens, law’renz. 
Lautrec, lo-trek'. 
Lauzun, lo-zoon'. 

Lava, la "vali. 

Laval, lah-vahl’. 

La Vallière, lah-val-yar’. 
Lavandula, tah-van’du-lab. 
Lavaret, lah-vali-tu“. 
Lavater, lab-yah-tir’. 
Lavoisier, lah-vwiuw-se-a’. 
Lawrence, lor'rünz. 
Lawsonia, law-so’ne-ab. 
Layard, lï'ahrd. 

-a-rët'to. 


Lazarus, ras, 
Lazulite, liz'u-lit. 
Lazzaroni. '.-Za-ro ne. 
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Jury, joo're. Justinian, jus-tin“e-An. 
Jus quiritiam, jtis-kwe-rish’- Jutes, joots. - 

yam. Jutland, jitlind. 
Jussieu, jis-sii’. Juvenal, joo've-nal. 
$t-au-corps, zhoost-o-kor’”. Juventas, joo-veu’tas, 
Juste-milieu,zhovst-mel-yoo’ Jaxon, jik-sn. 


Kilmarnock, kil-mar’nok. 

Kincardine, king-kar'din. 

Kind. kind. 

Kindle, kinl. 

Kinematics, kin-c-mat’iks. 

= inesipa pathy, kin-e-sip’a-the, 
ngsley, Kingz’ le. 

Kinie. kin'ik. 

Kinkajou. kingk’s-joo. 

Kinnikinie. kin-ne-kin nik. 

Kinross, kin-ros’. 

Kiosk. ke-6sk’. 


Kordofan, kér-do-fahn’. 
Körner. kuür'ner. 
Kornthal. kiirn’thabl. 
Korotehn. ko-ro“chah. 
Kosciusko, kis-se-vos’ko. 
Kossuth, kosh’oot. 
Kostroma, kos-tro’mah. 
Kotah, ko'tah. 
Kotzebue., kot’sa-boo. 
Houpholite, koo‘fo-lit. 
Kourie, kow’re. 
How-tow, koo-too’. 


Kiotome. ki m. Kozlov, kos'lof. 
Kirghecey, kir-geez’. Kraken, kra’kén. [shoog'. 
Kiria, kir’e-ah. Krementchug, kreèmeent- 


Kirk. kirk. [bre. 
Kirkcudbright, kirk-kovo’- 
Kir-moab, kur-mo'ab. 
Kirtle. kür'tl. 

Kirwanite. kiir’wan-it. [e’tas, 
Kiskiminetas, kls-ke-min- 
Histna, klst'nah. 
Klapka, klap'kah. 
Klaproth, klap’rot. 
Klausthal, klows’thal, 
Kleber, kle'bèr. 


Kremlin. kréni‘lin. 
Kriegia. kreg'e-ah. 
Krishna, krish’nah. 
Kristolatra, kris-tcl'a-tre. 
Kronstadt. krou’stat. 
Krooman, kroo’man. 
Kroya, kroi‘ah. 
Krudener, krood’nér. 
Krummborn, krim’horn, 
Kuban, koo’ban. 


[ah. Kubla Khan. koo’bla-kahn, 


Kleptomania, klep-to-ma'ne- Ku-Klux-Klan. ki-klike- 
Kliasma, kle-az mah. Kuhnia, kooue-aàh. [klahn“. 
ꝑKlikitat. kilk'e-tat, Kumaon, ke-ma'on. 


Klopstock, klop'stok. 
Knee, nee. 
Knuckle, nik’. 
Kobold. ko'bold. 
Kolapoo, kol-a-poo/. 
Kölliker, kol'le-kiir. 
Kolomna, kolom nah. 


Kung-fu- 
Kur, koor. 
Kurdistan, koor-dis-tabn’. 
Kurrachee, kar-rah-chë”, 
Kursk, koorsk. 

Kurtz, koorts. 

Kussier, k is-seer’. 


€, kvong-foo-88’, 


Kolyma, ko-le‘mah. Kutusoff - Smolenskoi, 
Koniah, ko'ne-ah. [mahrk. koo-too-zOf-smo-lén’skoi. 
Konigsmarke, kec’nigs- Kyanizing, ki’an-iz-ing. 
Hoodoa, koo-doo’, Kyrie Eleison, kiri- e-le’i- 
Koprili, ko’pre-le. Hy the, kith. [zòn. 


Koran, ko'ràn. Hythul,kithül. 


Leah, le‘ah. 
Lebanon, léb/a-niin 
Lebrun, la-broon’. 
Lecanora, la-kah-uo'rah, 
Leece, lët'cha. 

Lectiea, lek-tekah. 
Leda, le'dah. 

Ledra Roll 
Ledyard, li 
Lefebvre, | 
Lefort. lu- 
Legaré, lu-x 
Legate, leg'it. 
Legendre, la- 


Lespedeza, lëz-pe-de'zah, 
Lesseps, lu-sép’. 
Lessing, lës'sing. 
L' Estrange, lèz-trànj’. 
Lestris, lès’'iris. 
Lesueur, la-soo-ür”. 
Lethargy, lċth'ar-je. 
Leuca, loo-kah. 
Leucanthemum, 
Leucine, lü'sin. 
Leucippus, lu-sip'püs. 
Leucocythemia, 
the’me-ah. 
Leucoma, |u-ko’mah. 


n. la-drooro-luhn’, (the-mim, 


loo-kan’- 


lu-ko-s1- 


Leggiadro, Leuncorrhara, |u-hir-re’ah, 
. Leguleian Vle-ñu, Leucothiop. lu-ko'the- Op. 
Legume, le-gi m’. Leuthen, lvi'tėn. [she-ăs. 
Lehi, le’hi. Levari-facias, leva'ri fa" 


Leibnitz, lib’nits. 
Leighton, lil'n. 
Leiophyl > if il-lam. 
Leipoa, |i 


Level, lev I. 

Leverrier, la-va-re-a’. 
Leviathan, le-vi'«-than. 
Levigation, lév-e-ga’shin. 
Levites, le’vits. 
Leviticus, l-vIt kus. 

of Levity., léev’e-te. 


Lemberg. lem'barg’. Lewis, loo". [re-fe. 
L un. enn. Lexicography, léks-v-kog’- 
Lemnos, [én nos. Lex + leks'e-kan 


Lemonade, lcni-on-ad/. 
Lemur, emir. 
Lenapes, lèn'a-peez. 
nawee, lén-a-wee’, 
nelos, lònigj-kly’. 
Lenient, le'ne-ent. 
Lentando, len-tan'do. 
Lenticula, len-tik’u-luh, 


IL.“ Hopital. lo-pe-tahl'. 
Liana, ieahbh'uah. 
Liaison, le-u-zeng'. 
Liatris, li‘a-tris. 
Libanus, le-bal'nis. 
Liber, li’bar. 
Liberation, lib-tr-a’shin. 
Liberia, li-be’re-ah. 


Lentu „lent'u-lus. Libertine, Iu“ur-tiu. 
L'Er lan-voi’. Libethenite, le-beth'en-it. 
Lenz te, lèn'zin-it. Libidinous, lc-bid'i-nūs. 
Leon, l'on. Libourne, le-Woorn’. 
Leonidas, len e-dàs. Libra, li brah. 


Leonime.le'o-nin. Libration, }i-bra’shin. 

Leontodon, leon to-dóon. Libretto, le-brèt'to. 

Leontopodium, lc-òn-to-po’- Libya, be-. 

Leonurus, l-òn-u'rūs. (de-m, Lichen, lichen. 

Leopold, Ivo-põld. [tùr. Licinius, |i-sin’e-is. 

Lepadogaster, le-pid-o gas“ Licordia, li-kòr’de-ab, 

Lepidium, le'pid’e-iim, Licorice, lik'o-ris, 

Lepidoptera, label ur ah Licuala, lik-u-a' lah. 

Lepidus, lèp” düs. Lieberkuhn, lebšr-koon. 

Leporide, | Liege, lecj. (Fr. leazh’). 

Leperina, lèp r: Ligarius, lega're-Us. 
Leprosy, lép'ro-se. Ligature, lig'a-tir. 

Leptology, lèp-tòl'o-je. Ligne, vu“. 

Lepus, lepas. Lignin, li uin. 

Leroux, la-roo’. Lignum-v itz, lig-nüm vi'te 

Le Sage, la sar“. Ligny, lén-ye’. 

Lesina, lase nah, Ligula, li n-iah. 

Lesion, lezhun. Ligurian, lc-goore-ah. 

Leslie, lës'le. Ligusticum, li-giis’te-kom. 


LILA 


Lilac, li“läk. 

Liliaceous, lil-e-a'shüs. 
Lilacine, li!‘a-sin. 
Lilipuatian, ()}-pi'she-dn, 
lil’e-Gun, 


Lisieux, 1-20-00’. 

Lissa, lis sul. 

Lissom, |is'siim. 

Listera, lis’tur-ah. 

Litany, lta-ne. 

Literati, lit-ür-a’'te. 
Literature, lit’ (ir-atir. 
Litharge, lith’arj. 
Lithiasis, le-thi‘«-sis. 
Limburg. lim’boorg. Lithium, /ith’e-im 

Limit, lim’it. [the-müm. Lithobius, lith-v’be-üs. 
Limnanthemum, lu-nàu’- Lithograph, lith'o-gràf. 
Limosella, |i-:no-sél‘lah. Litholahbe, |th’o-lab, 
Limosis, lino sts. — [a-pe’yah. Lithomarge, |ith’o-mabrj. 
Limotherspëjá; le-no-thèr- Lithontriptor, lith'on-trīp- 
Limousin, le-iwoo-zahuig). Lithotomy, le-thot’o-me. tor. 
Limulus. lia a-lüs. Lithotrity, le-thot're-te. 
Linacer, li nase. Litigatio ite-ga/shan, 
Lincoln, lingk/an. Litmas, liU mas. 

Lincture, lingk'tūr. Litotes, lilio-tecz. 

Lindley, lind le. Litrameter, le-träm'e-tür. 
Linen, liu'in. Littorale, lit-to-rah‘la. 
Lingard, ling’gatrd. I WY, It ur-je. 

Lingen, ling gan. us, Iit'u- ius 

Lingo, linggo. [frong'kah. Livenza, le-vén’zah. 
Lingua Franca, leu-gzwah Liverpool, liv ir-pool. 
Liniment, lin" -ment. Liver-wort, liv'ūr-wūrt. 
Linlithgow, lin-lith'go. Livia-Drusilln, 
Linneeus, lin-ne'üs. droo-sillah. 
Linnhe, linne. Lividity, ie-vid'c-te. 
Linum, linum. Livingstone, liv'ing-stan. 
Ling, lints. Livy. live. 

Lion, li un. Lixiviation, liks-iv-ea’shiin. 
Lipari, le'pah-re. Lizard, liz ürd. 
Lipogram, lir o-gzràm. Llanos. thiah'nôz. 

Li pom. lip o- unh. Lloyd, livid. 
Lippe-Schaamburg, lippa Loam, ion. 

Lippi, lèp pe. [showm boorg. Loanda, lo-ahn'dah. 
Lippin, lip'pe-ab. Loango, lo-anu go. 

Lipyl, pii. Loasacer, losa we-e. 
Liquefacient, lik-we-fa’shint Loathe, loth. 
Liqueur, |e-koor’. Loblolly, }6b-ldl'le. 
Liquidation, lik-we-da’shan, Lobelia, lo-be‘le-ah. 
Lira, lo al, (dron. Lobseouse, lolz kowz. 
Liriodendron, lir-y:-<den’- Lobster, lobstür. 
Liroconite, liro-kon-it, Location, |o-ka’shiin. 
Lisbon, liz bon. Lochin, |o-ki‘ub. 


Lima, is mah. 
Limaceous, lima shus. 
Limb, iim. 


Maacah, ma'b-kah. Magnesia, mig-ne'zhah. 
Mabillon, mali-be-yén(gy. Magnetism, mag/net-izm, 
Mably, mah-bie’.|arai-za’shin. Magnifico, 1 wf e-ko. 
Macadamizatioa, mak-ad- Magnitude, mag n-tid. 
Macar s Ia-kua re-üs. Magnolia, mag-uo e-nh. 
Macaroni, mak-ah-ro/ne. Maguey, mah-gwa. 
Macassar, mah kas'sabr, Magyar, mòd-yor, 
Macaalay, mah-kaw’le. Mirhadeva, mah-ah-da’vah. 
1 Mubnieb. t-hah léb. 
(vélle. Mahanai mah‘a-nam. 
Macchiavelli, mah-ke-ah- Mahaska, mali-ás kah, 
Macclesfield, mak klz-tell. Mahmoud, mai-mood’. 
MacClintock, mak-Kllu'tük. Mahogany, ma-hog’s-ne. 
Mace. mis. Mahoning, mah-vning. 
Macedonia, mas-e-Joneah. Mainprise, man npriz. 
Maceration, mas-ira shun. Maintenon, matnt-néon(g) 
Machairodus, malh-ka’ro-das Mairwarra, mar-wor'ral. 
Machiavelism, wak-c-a-vél’- Maistre, mi'tr. 
izm. Majestic, ma-jes tik. 
Machination, mik-e-ua’shin Majolica, mi-jol/ekah, 
Machine, ma-sheen'. Majorat, mali-zho-rah’ 
Mackenzie, mak ken ze. 2 45 mah-yor’kah, 


Mackerel, mak ur-el. Major-Domo, ma‘jor-do’mo. 
Mackinaw, u -uaw. Majuseule, ma-jiis kil. 
Mackintosh, uk in-tosh. Matabar, mal'ah-bahr. 
Maclise, màk- f Malacca, mah-lak kah. 
Macon, wah-kon’. Malachite, mal’a-kit. 
Macpherson, mak-fir’sin. Malacology, mal-a-kol’o-je. 
Macrobius, mak-ro’be-iis. Malacosteon, mal-a-kos‘te-ou 
Macrocosm, mak’ro-kozin. Malacostracans, mal-u-k Gs“ 
Mucrology. ma-kròl'o-je. Malady, mil’a-de. (tra-kanz. 
Macrophy lous, wak-rofll- Malaga, inal/ah-gar. 

las, rerum. Malagrida, mali-lah-gre‘dah, 
Macrotherium, mak-ro-the’- Malanders, malan-durz 
Macrurans, mr-kroo'ranz. Malapterar S. mal-ap-te- 
Maculation, mak-u-lwshan. Malaria, ma-lire-ah. [roo'rüs. 
Madagascar. maid-h-gas'kâr. Malatesta, mil-ah-tés’tah. 

1 i. mad-dah-lone. Malcolm. mali kum. 

„ mad-m-waw- Matdah, mal/dah. 
zel“. Male, mal. 
Malesherbes, mahil-zarl/’. 
Malevolence, ma-lev'o-lèns, 
Malherbe, mali-lart’. 
Malibran, mal-le-bron’. 
Malleacere, mial-le-a’se-e. 
Malleation, mal-le-i shun. 
Malmaison, mahl-ma-sòn(g)’, 
Malmesbury. mabmz'bür-re, 
Malmo, mahimo. 
Maloi-Jarosiawitz, 

loi-yahi-ro’slah-vits. 
Malpighi, mahl-pe'ge. 
Malta, maw!’tah. 
Malte-Brun, mahl-ta-brün“. 
Malthus, mal'thus. 
Malum, ma lim. 
Malva, mal/vah, 
Malvern, maw’virn. 
Mamelukes, mim’e-liks, 
Mammen, mam-me'ah. 
Maminillary, mam‘mil-la-re. 
Magna Charta, mìig'nah Mammodis, man nc-dis. 

kahr’tah, [gre’she-ul. Mama, mah/nah. 
Magna Grecia. magan th Manasseh, mah-nas’sa, 
Maguanimity, wag-na-vin’- Manatus, ma-na tüs. 

eteo. Manayunk, man'a-yüngk,. 


Madia, ma‘de-ah. 
Madison, mad'e-s 
Madj 
Madras, mar 
Madrepore, n 
Madrier, màd're-ur. 
Madura, mah-loo ral. 

luis. 

h-ës-to "zo. 
Maestro, males tro. 
Magadoxo, mali-palh-dok'so. 
Wagdala, nagp'ulali-lah. 
Magdaleon, mara 'e-on. 
Magdeburg, nal la-boorg. 
Magellan, mah-jel'lahn. 
Magenta, malijen tah. 
Maggiore, wad-jo're. 
Magi, maji. 

Magician, ma-jish’in. 
Wagilus, maj i-lis. 
Magister, majlis tür. 
Magistrate, muj'is-trüt. 


mah- 
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Loco-foco. lo'ko fo'ko. 
Locomotion, |o-ko-mo’shin. 
Loeris, lo kris. 
Locular, lok ‘u-lar. 
Locum-tenens, 
ne 
Locustariæ, lo-küs-ta're-e. 
Lodomeria, |6d-0-mi’re-ah, 


la'küm te“ 


Logarithm, loglu-rithin. 
Loggerhe: lòg'gūür-héd. 
Loggin, lòd'jah. 
Lagnerncy: log-Ok/Ta-se, 
Logoxriph, log'o-grif. 
Logos, log 


Logroño, lo-gron vo. 

Loire, |wabr’. 

Loiret, Iwahr-a” 

Lola Montez, lo-lah mon'tëz. 
Lolium, !o’l+-im. 
Lollards, |6llardz. 
Lombok, Jom bok. 

lan‘dan. (te. 
mity. ionga -ga-nim'e- 


Longinus, a ey 
Longipennes, |on-je-pén’néz. 


liv’e-ah Longirostres, lon-je-ros'tarz. L 


Longissimus Dorsi, lòn- 
jis'se-m ûs dor si. 
Longitude, lòn’je-tūde. 
Longobardi, long go-bar'dé. 
Longueville. long-veel’. 
Longus-colli, lò as-kòl'li. 
era, lo-nis“ur-uh. 
Lons-le-Saulnier, 
la-so-tne-4, 
Loodianah, 16o-le-ah”nah. 
Lope de Vegn.lo-pa da va gah. 
Lopez, lo perh. 
Lophiodon, lo-fi'o-don. 
Lophiola, |v-ti'o-lah. 
Loquat, lo kwat. 
Loronthacee, lòr-òn-tha’'se-e. 
Lordosis, lòr-dv’sis. 
Lorette, lo-ret’. 
Lorgnette, lorn-yet'. 


M. 


Mancha, man nchah. 
Manche, monsh. 
Manchester, man‘chés-tr. 
Manchineel, mantch-nel’. 
Mancini, mahu-cho ne. 
Manciple, màn'se-pl, 
Manco, unn ko. 

nus. màn-da’mūs. 

S, mån'danz. 
Mandara, màn’'dah-rah. 
Mandarin, man-du-ren“. 
Mandible, man e-. 
Mandilion, man-dil’yin. 
Mandingo, man-ding’go. 
Mandrel, man‘drél. 
Mandragora, man-drig’o-rah 
Mandueation, man-du-ka“ 
Manducus,man-du’kis.{shan. 
Manduria, man du're-ah. 
Manfred, män'fred. 
Manganese, màng-ga-nčz’. 
Manganja, miny-gan’yah. 
Mangel-wurzel, màng'gl- 
Mania, ma'ne-ah. [wüur' zl. 
Manifesto, man 
Manihot, man e-hot. 
Manila, malh-ne lah. 


lon(g)- 


Manin, mahnen“ [shūn. 
Manipulation man-lp-u-la’- 
Maniste 


Manitoowoe, mav-e-too'wok. 
Manitoulin, mav-e-tov'lin. 
Man S, man'le-üs. 

Mar man nah. 

Man e. màn nit, 
Manoeuvre, ma-ni’vr. 
Manola, min-yu'lah, 

Manor, man'br. 
Manoscopy. mi-nis’ko-pe. 
Mans (Le), la mony), 
Mansard, monu-salr’, 
Manse, mans. 
Manslaughter min-slaw’tir. 
Mansoura, man-seo rah. 
Mantilla, man-til lah. 
Mantinea, man-tin-c’ah. 
Mantis, man’tis. 

Mantissa, man-tis’sah. [yūr. 
Manufacture, mau-u-takt“ 
Manure, ma-nir’. 

Many, mén’e 

Manzoni, man-zo ne. 
Maoris, ma‘6-riz. 

Maouna, ma-oo'nah. 
Marabou, mir-a-bvo’, 
Maracaibo, mär-ah-KL'bo. 
Marameec, màr'a-mèk, 
Maranatha, mar-w-nethah. 
Maranhão. m:h-ruhn-yowagg) 
Maranta, mih-ràn tall. 
Maraschino, mahr-as-ke/no, 
Marasmus, mih-raz müs, 
Marathon, màra-thòn. 
Marauder, ma-rawd'ür. 
Maravedi, mar-a-ve'de. 
Marble, marbl. 
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Lorien. ldr’e-kah. 
L'Orient, |o-re-n(gy. 
Lorimer, lòrv-mür. 
Loriot, lole- 
Lorraine, an’, 
Los Angelos, los an‘jé-lds. 
Losini, |o-se’ne. 
Lota, lo'tah. 


Lothian, lv'the-àn. 
Lotophagi, lv-tof'a-je. 
Lotus, lo tus. 
Loudon, low’din. 
Louis. lvoe. 
Louisa, lov-e'zah. 
Louvain, |oo-van’ 
Louvois, loo-viwah’. 
Louvre, lvv’vr. 
Lovelace, liiv'lás. 
Lowell, el. 
Lowigite, |0’vig-it. 
Loxodromies, 
Loyal, loi’il. 
Loyola, loi-o’lah. 
Lubeck, loo’bek. 


Lubrication, lu-bre-ka'shun. 


Lucanidee, |u-kin’e-de. 


ernas, lu-ka’nis, 


neerne, loo-sérn’. 
Dos he ah. 

„ loo-she-a’n ts, 
Lucifer, loo’se-fer. 
Lucilius, loo-sil’yis. 
Lucina, loo-si‘nah. 

eit loo’she-ts. 
eretins, loo-kree’shis. 


cullus. loo-k0llis 
Ludierous, loo dik-rüs. 
Ludlow, lud o. 
Lugano, loo-gah'no. 
Lugnaq 
Lugo. loo 
Lully. loo-le’. 

Lumbago, lūm-bn'go. 
Lumbricidæ, lum-bris“e-de. 


Marcasite, mir’ka-it. 
Marcel, marsél. 
Marcellus, mar-selq0s. 
Marcesible, miir-ses’e-bl. 
Marches, march’'iz. 
Marchiali, mar-ke-nah'le. 
Marcion, mar’she-iin. 
Marcoma 
Marcosiz 


| mar-koZhans. 


Marcus Antonius, war’kis 
[anto ne-us. 


Marcy, mar’se. 
Mardonius, mir-do'te-tis. 
Maremma, malh-rem mab. 
Marengo, mil 
Margarnate, 1 
Mnrgurie. màr-g 
Margarin, mar’ga-rin. 
Marginalia, mar-jiu-a’le-ah. 
Margot, mar’go. 
Margrave, mar'grüv. 


Maria Christina, mali-re'ah 


krls-te'nuh. 
Mariamne. mu-re-um'ne. 
Mariana, mili-re-w’nah. 
Marie, mah-re’. 
—Antoinette, -An-twahn-t’. 


Marignano, nalb-ren-yah no, 


Marigold, ma’re-gold. 
Marine, mah-reen’, 
Marino, mah-re'no. 
Mario, mah reo. 
Mnriolatry. ma- rell a- tro. 
Mariotte, mah-re-ot’. 
Mariposa, mah-re 
Maritime, mar‘e-tim. 
Marizza, mah-reet’zah. 
Marlborough, marl'biür-ro. 
Marmalade, mar-ma-lad’. 
Marmora, mir’mo-rah, 
Marmose, mar'moz. 
Marmozet, mar-mo-zet’. 
Marne, mahru. 
Marochetti, mah-ro-ket'te. 
Maronites, mar'o-nitz. 
Mare ma-roon’, 
Marque, mahrk. 
Marquis, mar kwis. 
Marrow, mir 
Marrubi 
Marryat, mi 
Mars, marz. 
Marsala, mar-sali lah. 
Marseillaise, mar-sil-yiz’. 
Marshall, marshal. 
Marshalsea, mar’shal-ze. 
Marsi, mahr’se. 
Marsico Nuovo, 
Marston, mirz'tin. 
Marsupium, m:r-su’pr-tim. 
Marte 
Martial, marshall. 

et, mar'tin-ét. 
gale, màr'tin-gāl. 
Martynia, martin yah. 


Martyrology, màr-tūr-ðlo-je. 


Maruta, mah-roo'tah, 


Cron“. 
Lot-et-Garonne, lð a gah- 


{iks. 
loks-o-drom’- 


ucernaria, |u-siir-na’re-ah. 


eubration, li-ku-bra’shin 


{lah. 
IIa, log-nah-kwil’- 


mar-ko-miin’ne 


mar-roo'be-üum. 


[üuoo-o vo. 
Ipar-se'ko 


-de-fer.iiar-tel-ia-far’. 
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Luminary. loo-me-na’re, 
Luana, loo’nah. 

naria, loo-na're-ah. 
mette, loo- mat“ 
Lunisolar, lovo-ne-so'lar. 
nula, loo’nu-lab. 

upine, loo’pin. 

Lupus, loops. 

Lure, lar. 

satia, loo-sa’sheah, 

siad, loo'se-ad. 
Lusignan, loo-zeen-yon(¢g)’. 
stration, lis-tra‘shiin. [re 
sus natnr, los na tu 
utarions, loo-ta’reis. 
Luther, loo’thir. 
Luxation, |aks-a’shtn. 
Luxenil, looks-ool’. 

Lux uriance. lugz-u’re-ans. 
Luy nes, loben“. 

Luzerne, loo-zarn/. 
Luzula, loo-zu'lah. 

Ly cxenide, |i--e’ne-le. 

Ly camth rope; li-kàu' throp. 
Lycaon, li-k: ‘on, 

yeeum, li-se’im. 

ehnis, lik’nis. 

Vela: lish’yah. [kum. 
Ly copersicum, li-ko-pér’se- 
Lycopodiun o-po’de-tim, 
Lycopsis, li 


` PPE ete: 


Ly 
Ly 9 li-gor’de-Om. 


Ly nnen. lim-ne‘ah. [fe. 
Ly mphography, lim-fog' ra- 
Lynch, liush. 


Lyon, leon“. 

Ly onna is, le-on-na' 
Lyra, li’rah. 

Lys, lees. 
Lysander, li-sin’dtr. 
Lysippus, li-ip'pus. 
Lythrum, lith’rim. 
Lytton, Iit't'n. 


Marvel, mär'vel. 
Marwar, mahr'wör. 
Maryland, m«'re-länd. 
Masaccio, mah-sàt'cho. 
Masaniello, mah-sah-ne-ëllo, 
Mascagni, mahs-kan’ye. (ahs. 
Mascarenhas, mis-ka-reen’- 
Masinissa, mas-e-nis sah. 
Maslin, maz'lin 
Masonry, na N|Ün-re. 
Masovian, mih-so’ve-ah. 
Masquerade, mias-k iir-id’. 
Massa-Carrara,was‘sah-kar- 
rah'rah. 
Massachusetts, mas-sa-choo’- 
Massacre, màs’su-kûr. (sets. 


Massouah, mas-so 
Mastiendor, mas-tik'u-dör. 
Masticin, mas‘te-sin. (ur-tis. 
Mastigopherus, mis-te-gof- 
Mastodon, mias’to-don, 
Masto ras'toid, [shiin. 
Masturbation, miis-tir-ba’- 
Masulipatam, ma-soo-le-pah- 
Matador, marah r. tàm’, 
Matamoras, niàt-ah-mo'ràås, 
Mataro, mah-tah“ro. 
Matelote, màt'e-lōt. 
Mater, mu'tür. 
Materialism, mn-te're-ñ1.1zm, 
Materin Medica, ma-te’re-ah 
méd’e-kuh. 
Maternity. ma-tir’ne-te. 
Mathematics.math-cmat Tks 
Mathesis, math'e-sis. 
Mathew, math'yoo. 
Mathilde, mah-teeld'. 
Matin, mät'in. 
Matinée, mat-e-na’. 
Matricaria, mat-reka're-ah. 
Matrix, ma'triks. 
Matron, mi’tron, 
Matross, ma-tros’. 
Matsmai, mats-mi’. 
Matto-Grosso, mat’to-gris’se 
Mattress, mat'tres. 
Maturation, mat-u-ra’shin. 
Maudlin, mawi'lin. 
Maugre, maler. 
Maulmain, mowl'män. 
Maundy, mawn de. 
Maurepas, mor-pab’. 
Maurice, maw'ris. 
Mauritania, maw-re-/ne-ab. 
Mauritins. maw-rish’yis. 
Maury, maw’re. 
Mauve, mov. 
Mavis, ma'vis. dab to. 
Mavrocordato, mahv-ro-kòr- 
Maxentins, mäks-en'shüs. 
Maxilla, màk-sil'lah. 
Maximilian, màk-se-miVyăn. 
Maximum, maks'e-mim, 
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Mayence, mints. 


Mensuration, mén-shoo-ra’- Mingoes, ming'gdz. 
Mayhem, ma'hèm, 


shin. Mingrelia, min-gre'le-ah. 
Maya, mao. Mentchikoff, or Menzi- Minho. men'yo. 

Mayor, mur or mér. ahn“. kof, mëntche-kof. Minims, min‘ims. 
Mazanderan, 5 Mentha, mentah. Minimum, min’e-mim. 
Mazarin, maz Mention, mén'shin. Mining, mining. 
Mazatlan, mah--aht- dan“. Mentone, men-to'ua. Minion, min’yiin, 

Maze i Mentor, meën'tor. Minium, min'yüm, 
Mentzelia, ment-ze“le-ah. Mink, mingk. 


Monopoly, müon-op' ‘o-le. 
Monoton y, mo-not’o-ne. 
Monroe, miin-ro’. 
Monscigneur, 
Monsieur, ms“. 
Monsoon, mun-soon’. 
Monster, mon’stir. 
Monstrance, mon’ striins. 


MYXI 


Monophthong.min’df- thing. Motivo, mo-te’vo. 


Motley, mit'le. 
Motto, mit to, 


[vür. Mould, mold. 
mon(g)-san’- Mountain, mown'tn. 


Mourad, meo rd. 
Mourning, morning. 
Moustache, mis-tash'. 
Movable, moov‘a-bl. 


Mazzara, mat-sah’rah, Menu, ma-noo’. Minneapolis, min-ne- “Ap ‘o-lis. Monstrelet, mon-stra-la’.[e-te. Moxa, mok’sah. [yün. 
Mazzini, màt-se "mne. Menziesa, mčn-zcez’ah. Minnesota, min-ne-so’tah, Monstruosity, mon-troo-os- Moxibustion, modks--bist’- 
Mazzuoli, mat+ov-o'lah. Mephitis, me-fi'tis. Minor, minor. Montagnard, *mon-tan-yuhr’, Moya, moi’ah. (stag: 
Meaco, me-ah'ko. Mereantile, mūr'kān-tīil. Minorca, uc-nór kah. Montagun, mòn'tab-gn. Moyamensing, moi-ah-mèn' 
Mende, meed. Mereator, mūr-ku’tòr. Minos, mi'nds. Montaigne, mon-tan“. [bar’. Mozart, mo-zubrt“. 

Meadow, mèl’ Mercenary, mür’se-na-re. Minotaur, min'o-tawr. Montalembert, mon-tali-lon- Mucocele, wu ko-sël. 
Meagre, m Merchandise, nùr'chàn-diz. Minsk, minsk. Montana, mon-talinah. aa, mu-kü'nah. 


Measles, me zz. 
Mecometer, me-kom'e-tur. 
Meconium, me-ko'ne-um. 
Meconopsis, me-kou-Op'sis, 
Medal, med'al. 

Medea, mole ah. 
Medeola, mei---o'lah. 
Media, me‘de-ah. Merlucias, miir-loo’shis. 
Mediz val, me~li’e-val, Merocele, mer'u-sel. 
Mediatization, me-de-ñt-e- Meroe, mër’o-o. 

Za'shün. Merope, mer'o-pe. 
Medicago, méd-r-ku’go. Merovæus, mer-o-ve'tis. 
Medici, mal he. Meroxene, mesr'uks-een. 
Medietatis Lingua, me-di- Herri ack, mer re-mak. 

e-ta’tis lIng'gwe. mür' ze. 
Medina, made nah Morehead. inésh Td, 
Meditation, mei-c-ta’shin. Mesembryacerw,me 
Mediterranean, tl-c-tér- Mesentery, mez'èn-tèr Mithridates, mith-ri-da'teez. Montevideo, mon-ta-ve-da’o. 
Medium, me'd:-am. [rvuc-àn. Mesmerism, mezanċr-izm. Mitigation, mit-e-ga’shin, 
Medoc, ma-dok'. Mesolobe, més‘o-\0 {me-ah, Mitia, meet/lah. 
Medulla, me-tùl'lah. Mesopotamin, més-v-po-tu’- Mittau, mit’tow. 
Medusa, me-lu sah. Mespilus, més’pi-lis. Mittimus. mit'te-mis. 
Megalonyx, mèg s Messalina, mes-ah-li'nah. Mitylene, mit-e lene. 


Mercury, mirku-re. 
Mergullus, mur-gul'lüs. 
Meridian, 1 au. 
Mérimée, ma-re-in: 
Merioneth, mer-e-on'stlh. 
Merit, merit. 

Merlin, marlin. 


Minuet, min'u-et. 
Minute. minit. 
Minutias, mi-nu’she-ts, 
Minx, mingks. 
Miquelet, meek- la“. 
Mirabeaun, mir-al-bo’. 
Mirabilis, mi-ràb'i-lis. 
Miranda, me-rin‘dah. to. 
Mirandola, me-rin-do'lah. Montecucull, 
Miriam, mir’e-am, 
Mirza, mir’zah. 
Miserere, miz--re‘ro. 
Mispickel, mis'pik-l. 
Missisq aod’, wis'sis-kwol. 
Mississippi, mis-sis-sip’pe. 
(a’se-e. Missouri’, mis-svo’re. Montespan, mòu- 
ui-bre- Misurato, miz-u-rah'to. Montes 


Montanists, mon ta-nlsta, 
Montaubon, mon-to-bcn/, 
Montenlm,. mént-kahm’. 


pe-a-ta”. 


Montenotte, mon-ta-not’ta 
Montepulciano, 
pool-chah’no. 
Montereau, mén-ta-ro’. 
Monterey, mon-ta 


-pahn’. 


Montfaucon, mön-fo-kön’. 
Montferrat, mòn-fèr-rah’. 


. mònt'fört. 
Montfort, Far mòn(g for’. 


Meznlosanurus, a-lo- Messenia, mës-se'ue-ah. Mizraim, miz'rām. Monti, mõn’te. 

Baw ris. Messiah, més-si/ab. Mizzen, miz’n. Montillah, mon-teel' yah. 
Megantic, me-zàn Ik. Messidor, u se-dor. Moabites, mov'àl-its. Montluçon, mon-lloo-son(g zy. 
Megapodidæ, meg-a-pod'e-ic. Messina, mès-se'nah. Mobocracy, mob-0k’ra-se. Montmartre, mòugi-mart’. 
Megara, mig u-rih. (am. Metaphor, mët'a-túr. Moccasin, ok ku-sin. 

Megatheri „ mëg-a-the're- Metaphysics, mét‘'u-fiz-ziks. Mocha, mo’kah. Montmorency 
Megrina, m ‘grim. Metastasio, ma-tus-tal’sco, Moekery, mok’tr-e. Montoir, mon-twaw’ 
Mehemet, ma‘lia-mét. Metellus, me-tél'lis. |se-ko’sis. Modena, mo-da’neh. Montoro, min-to ro. 
Mehul, ma-vol’. Metempsychosis, me-témp- Moderato, mod-a-rah’to. 


Meibomian, mi-ho'me-än. 
Meiningen, mi'ning-en. 
Meionite, mi 6u-it. 
Meiosis, me-i-v’sis. 
Meissonier, ma-so-ne- a“. 
Mekong, mu-kong“. 
Melada, mu- ili dah. 
Melæna, ma-lv'nah. Metre, me'tr. 


Modicu mod’e-kim, 
Modillion, wo-dil’y an. 
Modulus, möd’'u-lüs. 
Modus operandi, modüs Mont St. Jea 
Moen, moën. (op-ür-un'di. Montserrat, mënt-=€ rat. 
Mogadore, mog-wh-dor’, Montyon, mon-te-6n’. 
Mogul, no u: Monument, mon'u-ment. 
Mohair, io'hir. Monza, mon zah. 
Melamine, mel'a-min. [r üm. Metropolis, me-trép’o-lis. Mohammed, na-häm' med. Moodir, moo-deer’. 
Melampyrum, mél-am-)i’- Metrosideros, = met-ro-si-de’- Mohave, mo‘hav. miool-talin’. 
Mélange, ma-longzh’. Metternich, mét’tar-nik. [ros. Moheguns, mo’he-ganz. dabad, 
Melaniline, mel-an’e-lin. Metz, mets. Mohler, oler. Moquega, wo -ke’gah. 


Meteorology. me-te-r-ol’o-je. 
Methodists, meth-od’ists. 
Methuselah, me-thu’sa-luh. 
Methyl. metl ‘il. 

Metoche, metro-ke. 
Metonymy, me-ton’e-me, 
Metope, met’o-pe. 


lier, Fr. moni yz)-pel-le-a’ 
Montpensier, nò 
Montrose, mònt- 


Melanochroite, mèċl-an-òk'- Meulen, uoolën. Mohur, mo'hùr. Moral, moral. 
Melanosis, mél-a-no’sis. [rv-it. Mexico, meks"- ko. Moidore, moi dor. Morale, mo-rahl’. 
Melanthacew.n n-tha’se-e Meyerbeer, wi Moiety, maw e-te. Morann, moral nah. 


Moire, mwor, 
Moisten, moi’sn. 
Molasses, mo-las’séz. 
Molay, moli’. 
Moldavia, mol-da've-ah. 
Molé, mo-la’. 

Molech, mo'ek 
Molecule, mol'e-kül. 
Molesk mol’skin. 


Mezieres, ma-ze-air'. 
Mezuzoth, mezu-z 
Mezza voce, uct-snh-vo cha, 
Mezzo, met vw. 
Mezzofanti, mit-so-fan’te. 
Miasma, mi-iz’wah. 
Minul, me-owl’. 

Micah, n kah. 


Melasma, me-laz’ mah, 
Melchisedec, mel-KIz“e-dek. 
Meleager, me-lo-a gur. 
Meleagris, mèle-w gris. 
Melée, ma-la’. 

Melesians, me-b'zhåns, 

M slianth as, me-le-an thüs, 
Moeliceris, me-lis’ 
Melicerta, mel--sar’tah. Michael, mi kal. 
Melilite, mel elit Michaelmas, mk al-mas. Molfetta. möl-iet'tah. 
Meliphayidie, mél-e-fa’ge-do. Michaud, me-sho’. Moline, mo-lcen’. 
Melissa, me-lis'sah Michelet, mesh-a-la’. Morn s mòl'lah. Moreau, moro’. 
Melitiea, mél-c-te‘ah. Michigan, wish’c-gan. Mollebart, mol'le-bart, [shiin, Morello, mo-rel'lo, 
Mellow, mel'lo. Michoacan, me-cho-al-kahn’. Mollification, maolle-i-ka- Moresque, mo-rèsk’, 


Morant, mo-raut'. 
Morass. mo-ris’. 
Morat, mo-ral’. 
Moratin, mo-rah-teen’. 
Morava, mo-ruah'vah. 
Moravia, mo-iw've-ah. 
Moray, mirre. 
Morbidezza- mür-be-dët'sah, 
Mordecai, mor'de-ka. 
Mordella, mér-dellah, 
Morea, mo-re'«h. 


Melodeon., me-lo'de-tn. Mickiewies, n)ts-ke vich. Mo mol-lii’go. Morgan, morgan. 
Melodrama, mèl-v-drah’mah, Micrology, mi-krol'o-je. Mo a. mòl-Iùs'kah, Morgarten, mor-gahr'tën. 
Melody, m :l'o-de. Midas, midas. Moloch, mulok. Morgue, n Ç 

Melon, mebun. Midianites, mid'e-àn-its. Moluccas, mo-lùk'kàz. Moriah, mo-ri‘ah. 


Mieroslowski, n: 
Mignard, mengalir'. 
Mignet, m: 4 
Miguel, me 
Mikania. mi- ka 
Milan, mil'an 


Melospiza, mno-l5< pe zah. 
Melpomenree, mel-poin e-ne, 
Melrose, mòl 
Melum, malun gY. 
Melusine, mel-u-seen’, 
Melville, mèl'vil. 
Membrane, mn bran. Milazzo, me 
Memel, ma mel. > 
Memnon, sn non. [e-ah. Millan, mil- ow’ 
Memorabilia. nemo Milio 
Memphis, wein'fis. Milita 
Menaccanite, meua ak-kán-it. Miliam 
Menace, men aa. 
Menage. mah“. m 
Menagerie, men-izhtre. ” 
Menam, u chaten! 

Menn under. me-nan'dar. 
Mendelssohn. meu delz son. 
pmdienwuts, men de-kauts. 
endipite, meu dip-it. 
Mene, me ne. 


i-ro-láa v" Molwitz, mwol'wits, (nim, Moringa, no-ring’gah. 
iske. Molybdenum, mol-il-de’- Morion, mo're-cn. 
Momordica, niv-mér'de-kah. Moriseo, mo-ris ko. 
Momu "nus. Morlaix., mor-la’. 
Monachism, u: n'a-kizm. Mormonism, mòr'mòn-izm. 
Monaco, mou ubh-ko. Morocco, mo-ròk'ko. 
Monandrin, mo-nan’dre-ah. Morose, mo-rös’. 
Monarch, mön'àrk, Morosis, monte. 
Monastery, mòn'ns-tre, Moroxite, mo-1 ket. 
tah, Monazite, mòns-zit. Morpheus, mar te-us. 
mil'e-ta-re. Moncey, min-va’. Morphy. mirte. 
il e-000. Monde, mond. 
mil-lèn'e-üm. Mondovi, mòn-do've. 
p | MH'le-por. Money, mine, 
liard, nàl-le- ar’, Mongolia, min-go'le-ah. Mortier, mir-te-w. 
étre, wil-le-ma‘tr. Mongrel, müng'grèl. [se-e. Mortifientio 
+ miltùn Monimiacer, mo-nim-e-w- Mortimer, mòrte-mür, 
Milwaukee. mil-waw’ke. Monitor, mon“i-tor. Morton, mòr'tòn. 
Mime, mim. Monk, müngk. 
Mimicry, mim'ik-re. Monkey. minck’e. 
Mimosa, mi-mo'zah. Monmouth, mon math, 
Mimulus. min 'u-lua. R. mòn-ne'nah Moselle, mo-zèl’, 
Mina, me'nah. kynin. mon-o-jin’yah, Moses, nio z1z. 
Minaret, min‘a-rét. Monolith, monolith Ipah. Mosk wa, mo-k'wah. 
h Minas-Geraes,me'nis-ge-riz’ Monomotapa, mion-o-måòt'ah- Mosque, mosk. 
Meni me-nis’Kus, Mince, mins. Mononeurans, mon-on-i’ Mosquito, müs-ke'to. 
mento jetim Minden, Minden. ranz. Mostra, més’trah, 
Me POM EES. me-pus’'tassis, Mindoro, men-do'ro. Monongalia.mén-on-ga‘le-ah. Mosul, moo’sūl, 
Mensa, men "ah. shin, Mineralogy, min Monoousian, mon-o-oozh” Motet, mo-tèt’, 
Menstruation, mën-struo-a- Minerva, e-ner val. yan, Mother, with’ér, 
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'ue-nh. 


Morse, m: 


Moschus. mes kus. 
Moscow, uo ko. 


inte men-iu-ji'tis. 


-il'o-je. 


uieu, mon-tes-ke-oo’”, Muller, müller. 


pcn-se-a’. 
(zhan’. 
ami Vg) sabo, Murex, murcks [{reez-btr-ro. 


Mosasnurus, wos-ah-sau‘ris. 


Myrmeleon, 
Myrmidon, wirme-din. 
Myron, mi’ron. 
Myrrh, mir, 


| mi‘ kis. 
Mucutine. mü'ku-tin. 
Muezzin, mu-éz’zin. 


Mont de Pieté, mong doo Mumie, mifa. 

(sono. Mufti, mit’te. 

Monte Casino, mon-ta kah- Mugilidre, mn-jll’e-de. 

Monte Christo, mon'te kris” Mu 
{ko-le. Muhlhausen, miil-how’zn. 

mén-ta-kook’- Muir, mir. 

Montenegro, niòn-ta-nn'gro. 


[e-ah. 
lenbergia miil-én-barg’- 


Mulahacen, moo-lab-ah’thén. 
Mulatto, mu-lat’to. 


mon-ta- Malet, milkt. 


Mulde, mool’da. 

Mule, mül. 

Mulheim, mülhim. 
Muliebrity, mu-li-cb’re-te, + 
[taw ne. 


Mulligatawn muül-le-ga- 


Montezuma, mòn-te-zu'mah. Multiple, mul te-pl. 


Multnomah, mili-nomah. 
Multoca, mül-to kah. 
Multure. milt’yir. 
Mummius, mim’me-is. 
Münchausen, mink’how-zn. 
Mundane, miin‘dan. 
Mundungus, minding’ gis. 
Mungo, ming’ ge. 


Montmirail, mon ¢)-me- rah’, Munich, mumk. 
mou-mo-rou’- Municipal. mu-nis’e-pal. 
(se. Munster, miin’stér. 


Muntjak, min ‘jak. 


Montpel- { Eng.mcut-pelle- ür. Muotta, moo-òt'tah. 
Murano, mov-rah’no. 


Muratori, moo-rih-to're. 
Murchison, mir’ke-sin, 


Murfreesborough, 
Muricidæ, mu- rede. 
Murillo, moo-ril’yo. 
rphy, mur'fe. 
Murray, mur're. 


mir’! 


{ah-bad’. Musacege, mu-za“se-e. 
moor-shéd- Musez volitantes, mis‘ke 


vol-e-tan’téz, 

Muscales, müs“ka-leez. 
Muscat, mis kat. 
Muscidre, mi.s‘kede, 
Muscle. müs’sl. 
Muscogee, mis-ko'je. 
Muscovado, mus-ko- vah'do. 
Muscovite, nis ko-vit. 
Musette, nu-zet'. 
Museum, mu-ze’im. 
Musie. muzik. 
Muskallonge. muüs'kal-lonzh. 
Muskegon, mis-ke'gèn. 
Muskingum, niis-king’gim 
Musophaga, mu-sòfa-guli. 
Mussel, muse 
Musset, mt. u 
Mussulman, mi.s’sul-man, 
Mustang, mi.s‘taling. 
Mustapha, mos’tali-fah. 
Mustela. müùs-te'lah. 
Mutandum, mu-tan'dum. 
Muttra, mi.t’tiah. 
Mycale, mik a-le. 
Mycelium, mi-eleim. 
Mycology. me-kcl’o-je. 

nie, mig’a-le. 

„ mile. 
Mylitta, mi-Iit'tah. 
lodon, mil v-din. 

Milo-hy oid, mi-lo-hioid. 
Mynchery, mingk'ur-e. 


[inz. Mynheer, min-hor’. 
Morrisonians, mer-resoue- Myola mina, mi-v-lém’nah, 


My oline, nun. 


Mortefontaine mort-r.n-tàn Myology. mis loge. 
hn. f yopy,wmope. 

+ mar- -tif-i-hu’- Myosotis. n 
Myoxus, ni ks üs8, 
Myosurus, mi-o-shoo’riis, 
Myriapod, nlr'e-aa-pod, 
Myrmecophaga, 


o-so'tis, 


mür-mə 
kof’a-gah. 
mir-me‘le-On 


rtie., mir’tl. 


. mis'tür-e. 
Mysticism, mis'te-sizm. 
Mythoplasm, mith’o-plizm, 
Myxine, wiks'in. 


NABA 


Nabal, na'bš!. 
Nablum, náb1nm. 
Nabob, na'bòb. 
Nabonassar, nAb-o-nds’sar. 
Nacarat, nàk'a-rát. 
Nevius, ne ve-ü8. 
Nahash, na hàsh. 
Nahum., nahum. 
Naiad, na yàd. 
Nairn, narn. 
Naissant, nàs'sšnt. 
Naive, nah’év. 
Naiveté, nah'ëv-ta. 
Nakir, na'keer, 
Namur, na'mür. 

Eng. n&n'ee. 
Nancy, { Pe aane 
Nangasaki, nau-gasah-ke. 
Nankin, nåu-keen’. 

Eng. nants. 
Nantes, | Fr. nont. 
Naomi, na’o-me. 
Naphtali, nafta-le. 
Napier, na’pe-ar. 
Naples, n plz. 
Napoléon, nabh-po-la-in’, 
Nareceia, nar-see yah. 
Nurelssus. nar-sis'süs. 
Narcotine, nàr ko-tin. 
Nardoo, nalir-doo’, 


Nardostachys.uar-do’sta-xis. Nek rosoziac, nék-ro-so’ze-ak, Nias, ne’'às. 


Nargileh, nar’ge-la. 
Naro, nu“ ro. 
Narragansett, 
Narration, när-ra'shun. 
Narses, nar'scez. 
Narthex, nàr'thëks. 
Narva, nar vah. 
Narvaez, nar-vah-sth“. 
Narwhail, nar wal. 
Nascent, nas“seut. 
Naseby, naz'le. 
Nashana, nash’nah. 
Nassan, nas’sow. 
Natatores, na-tah-to'reez. 
Natchez, nàch'iz. 
Nathanael, na-than‘a-2l. 
Natica, nat’e-kah. 
National, nash’(tin-al. 
Natolin, na-to'le-ah. 
Natural, nat’yoo-ral. 
Naumachy, naw’ na-ke. 
Naumburg, niwm'uoorg. 
Nauplia, no’ple-ah. 
Nauscopy, navz ko-poe. 
Nausea. naw'she-ah. 


Oahu, o-ah- o. 
@ajaca, walrah’kah, 
@Oakesia, dks’ze-nh, 
Oarsman, orz man. 
Oasis, o-a'sis. 
Obadiah, 6b-a-di’ah. 
Obduracy, 6b‘du-ra-se. 
Obeah, o'be-nh. 
Obelisk, òb'e-lisk. 
Obelus, òb'e-lüs. 
Oberland, o'bir-lant. 
Oberon, ob’ér-on. 
Obesity, o-be'se-te. 
Obituary, o-bit'u-are. 
Objection, 6)-j¢k’shin. 
Obju 
Oblation, ob-la’shiin. 
Obligato, ob-le-galh uo, 
Oblige, o-blij’. 
Oblique, ob-leek’. 
Obliteration, 
Obnoxious, 6b-ndk’shis, 
Obolarin, 6b-v-la’re-uh. 
Obole, ool. 

Obolus. òb'o-lùs. 
Obscene, ob-seen’. 


Nautilus, naw’te-lts. 
Navarino, nah-vah-re' no. 
Navel, na'vi. 
Naxia, niks’e-ah. 
Nazareth, naz'a-röth. 
Neagh, na. 
Neander, na-in‘dér. 
Nearchas, ne-ar'k us. 
Nebraska, ne-bras’kah. 
Nebuchadnezzar, 
kad-nez zur. 
Nebula, neb'u-lah. 
Necker, nék-kir. 
Necrology. ne-kril’o-je. 
Neeronite, nék’ro-nit. 
Necrophore, nëk'ro-for. 
Necropolis, ne-krop’o-lis, 
Necrosis, ne-kro'sts. 
Nectandra, nek-tau'drah. 
Nectar, nék’tar. 
Nedennaes, va-da-nis’. 
Needle, ne'dl. 
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Nepos, ne’pòs. ` 
Nepotism, nep'o-tlzm. 
Neptune, nëp'tün. 
Nerbuddah. nër-büd'dah. 
Nereid. ne're-id. 

Neri, na're. 

Neriad, ne're-ăd, 
Nerium., ne're-ùm, 

Nero, ne'ro. 


néb-u- Neroli, na- rolle. 


Nerve. nürv. 
Nesselrode, nës-së1-ro-da. 
Nessus, nes“sus. 

Nestor, nèstòr. 
Nethinims, néth’e-nims. 
Neufebatel, nish-ah-tel’. 
Neuroptera, nu-rop'ter-ah. 
Neurvtomy, nu-rot’o-me. 


Neurypnology, nu-rip-ndl’- 
Loge. 


Neusatz. noo-salits’. 
Neustria, nüs'tre-ah. 
Neutral, nü'tral. 


Ne exeat Republica, no Neva, ne“vuh. 


egz‘e-at re-pab‘le-kah. 
Nefarious, ne- fre- us. 
Negritos, na-gre‘tor. 
Negropont, ne‘gro-pint, 
Negundo, ne-giin’do, 
Nehemiah, ne-he-wi'ah. 
Neisse, ni’sa. 


Nélaton, na-lali-ton’. 


[giin’stt. Nellore, nél-lor’. 
nar-rah- Nelson, nel'sun. 


[se-e. 


Nevada, ne-vah'dah. 
Nevers, na vr. 

Newel, nü'“ël. 

Ney, na. 

Ney va, na’e-vah. 
N-gan-Hoei, n-gahn-oo’e. 
Niagara, ni-ag'a-rah. 
[ling’én-leet. 
Nibelungen-Lied, 
Nieaise, ne-kāz’. 
àn'drah. 


Nicandra, ni- 


Nelumbiaceer, ne-liim-bi-a’- Nicanor, ni-kx’nor. 


Nemansa, ne-man’sah. 
Nematoids, ném‘a-tuidz. 
Nemaur, ne-mor“. 
Nemea, ne-m+‘ahi. 
Nemesis, néni‘e-sis. 
Nemopanthus, 
this. 
Nemophila, ne-mof'e-lah. 
Nemours, na-moor, 
Nemphar, ném‘fabr, 
Neology. ne-ol”o-je. 
Neophyte, ne‘o-t it. 
Nepaal, ne-pawl'. 
Nepe, nép. 
Nepenthe, ne-pén’the. 
Nepeta, nép’e-tah. 
Nephelium, ne-fel'yüm. 
Nephew, néfyoo. 
Nephralgia, ne-fral’jc-ah, 
Nephrite, nef'rit. 
Nephrodium, ne-fro‘de-im. 


Odometer, o-dom'e-tür. 
Odontalgia, 0-d6n-tal’je-ah. 
C@cumenical, e-ku-mén’e-kl. 
«Edema, e-de/mah. 
€denburg, edén-barg. 
Œil de Bæuf, cel da Lit. 
land, elaud. 
€nothera, e-nöth'ur-all. 
Ersted. oor'sted. 
Estridee, e“tre- de. 
Ofanto, o-fulin’to. 
Offenbach, of fen-bak, 
Ogham, òg'åm. 

Ogre, o’gir. 

Ohio, o-hi'o. 


ation, 6)-jir-ga’shtin. Oidium, o-id'e-rm. 


Oignon, oin-yon(g)’. 
Oinomania, o-lu-o-ma'ne-ah. 
Oise, hwahs“. 


(shin. Okra, ok'rah, 
ob-Iit-ur-u’- Olaeacere, o-la-ka’se-e, 


Olaf, ol'áv. 

Olbers, ol'bairy. 
Oldenburg, 61'dén-boorg. 
Olea, o'le-ah. 

Oleron, o-la-rén(g)’ 


Obsecration, 6b-se-kra’shin. Olfaction, 6i-fak’shin. 


Obsequies, Ob’se-k wez. 


Olga, òl’'gih. 


Observation, 6b-ziir-va‘shin. Olibanum, o-IIb'a- nm. 


Obsidian, 6b-sid’e-in. 
Obstinacy, 6b'ste-na-se. 
Occasion, 6k-ka’zbiin, 
Occipat, ok'se-püt. 
Ocean, o’shiin. 

Ocellus, o-sel us. 
Ochnaceæ, ök-un“ee-e. 
Ochlocracy, 6k-l0k’ra-se, 
Ochre, o'kür. 
Ochroma, 6k-ro’mah, 
Ocilla, o-sil'lah. 
Octachord, ok'ta-kord. 
Octandria, 6k-tan‘dre-wh. 
Octavo, 5k-ta’vo. 
Octroi, dk-troi’. 

Ocy poda, 6s-c-po’dah. 
Odenwald, o'dén-vald. 
Odeon, o-de’ou. 

Oder, oder. 

Odessa, 0-dés’sah. 


Oligarchy, òl'e-gàr-ke. 

Oligoclase, o-li¢’0-klaz. 

Oliphant, ol'e-fant. 

Oliva, ole vah. 

Olive. l/. 

e ol-lah- pod - re- 
dah, 


Ollivier, 6)-le-ve-a’. 
Olustee, ùl-üs-te’. 
Olympus. o-lini' pis. 
Omagra, om'u-grah. 
Omar, omar. 
Omasum, o-ma'sum. 
Ombre, 6m’br. 
O'Meara, o-ma'rah. 
Omen, omen. 
Omentam, o-men'tum. 
Omission, o-mish‘iin. 
Ommiades, o-ma’yadz. 
Omnium, 6n‘ne-im. 


ne-mo-pàn”- 


Nicaragua, nik-ar-ah'gwah. 
Nieastre,ne-kàs'tro. 
Nicausis, ne-kaw'sIs. 
Nice, (Frauce,) ueece. 

Nice, nis. 

Nicene, nisën. 
Nicephorus, ni-sëf'o-rüs. 
Nicholas, nik’o-las, 
Nicias, nish‘e-as. 
Nicobar, nik-o-bar’. 
Nicolaieff, nik-o-li’ef. 
Nicolaitans, nik-o-la’e-tanz. 
Nicolo, nék’v-lo. 
Nicomedia, nik-o-me’de-ah, 
Nicopolis, ni-k6p'o-lis. 
Nicosia, ni-ko’zhah. 
Nictation, nik-tu'shün. 
Nidus. nidus. 

Niebuhr, ne’boor. 

Niece, nis. 

Niel, ne-el. 


O. 


Onega, o-na’gab. 

Oneida, o-ni'dah. 

Oneirody nia, 0-ni-ro-din’yah 

Oniscus, 0-nis’k iis. 

Onobrychis, o-nob're-kIs. 

Onology, o-nol'o-je. (kön. 

Onomasticon, o-no-màs'te- 

Ononis, o-no'nls. 

Onopor dium. dn o-pör'de-um 

Ontology, on-tol'o-je, 

Onus, onüs. 

@nychia, o-nik’e-ah, 

Oolysis, 0o0-li’sis. 

Oonalaska, 0o-nah-las’kah. 

Oosima, oo-se'mah, 

Opal, opal. 

Open, o’pn. 

Opera, op'ër-ah. 

Operculum, o-pér’ku-lim. 

Operetta, òp-ër-čt'tah, 

Ophelia, o-fe'le-ab. 

Ophibolus, o-fib’o-lfs. 

Ophicleide, òf'i-klid. 

Ophidians, o-fid’e-anz, [sü m. 

Ophioglossum, 6f-i-v-glos’- 

Ophiology, òf-i-ùl'v-je. 

Ophir, fur. 

Ophirys, òtir-is. 

Ophiuchus, of- UK Us. 

Ophiuroids, 6f-i'u-reidz. 

Opisthotonos, o-pis-thót'o- 
nos, 

Opodeldoe, òp-o-dèl’dök. 

Opoponax., o-pop'o-náks, 

Oporto, o-pör'to. 

Opossum, o-pos'süm. 

Oppeln, op'peln. 

Oppidan, op'pe-dan. 

Opprobrium, 6p-pro’bre-im. 

Oracle, or'a- 

Orang-outang, 
tang’. 

Oratorio, dr-n-to're-o. 

Orbieulus. or-bik'u-lüs. 

Orcagna, 6r-kan’yah, 

Orcine, or’sin. 

Ordure, òrdùr. 

Orel, o'rèl. 

Orellana, o’rél-lin-ya. 


o-riing-00- 


Odillon-Barrot, o-de-yon(g)- poi pe thr ad om-uish’yins, Orenburg, o’rén-loorg. 


bar- ro“. 
Odin, odin. 
@dium, ode-um. 


mri, om're. 
Omsk, Omsk. 
On dit, on(g /d. 


Oreodaphne, o-re-O-daf'ne. 
Oreography, o- re- og ru- ſe. 
Orestes, o-rëe'teez. 
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Niello, ne-č1lo. 
Niemeewicz, ne+m-tsah’vich. 
Nièvre, ne-avr’. 

Nigel, ni‘Jel. 

Niger, niqur. 

Nigh, ni. 

Nigra, ne’grah. 

Nigrine, ni'grin. [nówgo-ród. 
Nijni-Novgorod, nish- ne- 
Nimbus, ulm “bus. 
Nimegnen, ulm'wa-gön. 
Nimes, neem. 

Nincom poop, nin’kim’poop. 
Nineveh, nin'e-va. 

Ningpo, ning-po’. 

Ninian, nin’yan. 

Ninsin, nin-seen’. 

Ninus, ninüs. 

Niobe, ni’o-be. 

Niobrara, ui-o-bra' rah. 
Niort, ne- or“. 

Niphon, nip'n. 

Nipoma, nip'o-mah. 
Ntppers, nip’parz. 

Nipple, nip’pl. 

Nisao, ne-sali’o. 

Nisita, ne’se-tah. 

Nisroch, niz rok. 

Nissa, nis’suh. 

Nithsdale, nithz'dàl. 
Nitraria, ni-tra’re-ah, 


ne-be- Nitre, ni'tr. 


Nitrogen, ni’tro-jin. 
Nivose, ni-vos’. 


Nizampatam, ne-zäm- pah - 
tam’. 

Noblesse oblige, no-bles“ 
o-ble-zha’. 


Noctuidre, nok-tu’e-de. 

Noël, nol. 

Noise, noiz. 

Nola, no'lah. enz. 

Nolens volens, no'lënz vo“ 

Noli me tangere, no'li me 
tán'je-re. [Ja ne. 

Nolle prosequi, nõl-le pro“ 

Nomenelature, no-men-klat“ 
ur. 

Nonchalancee, nòn-sha-lòns’. 

None, nin. 

Nontronite, nén’trén-it. 

Nookaheeva, noo-kah-e’vah. 

Nordhausen, nért‘how-zn. 

Nordlingen, noört'llug-en. 

Norfolk, nor uk. 

Noria, no're-uh. 


Orfah, ör'ſah. 
Organzine, or-gin-zeen’. 
Orgaos, ùr-gu'òs, 

Orgeat, or-jet’. 

Oriel, o're-el. 

pt — or’e-jén, 

Orillon, o-ril/lon. 

Oriole, o’re-dl. 

Orion, o- re n. 

Orissa, o-ris'sah. 
Oristano, 6r-is-tah’no. 
Orkney, ork'ne. 
Orleans, 6r-lan’. 

Orloff, 6r'lof. 

Orlop, or'iop. 

Ormolu, or-mo-loo’. 
Ormuz, or’mvoz. 
Ornithology, 6r-nith-0l’o-je. 
Ornithopus, or-uith'o-püs. 
Orobus, 6r’o-biis. 
Orotund. o'ro-tund. 
Orpah, òr'pah. 

Orpheus. or’fe-is. 
Orpiment, or'pe-mént. 
Orrery, òr're-re. 

Orsini, 6r-se’ne. 
Orthoclase, 6r’tho-kliz. 
Orthodoxy, òrtho-dòks-e. 
Orthodromics, or- tho-drom“ 
Orthoépy, òr-thv'e-pe. [Iks. 
Orthography. or-thog'ra-fe. 
@rthopedy, or-thop'e-de. 
Orthoptera, ér-thip/tir-ah. 
Ortler-Spitz. ort'ler-speets. 
Ortona, 0r-to nah. 

@rtyx. or'tiks. 

Orvieto, r-ve-u'to. 

Oryx, o’riks. 

Oryzopsis, 0-re-ip’sis, 
Oscar, 6s’kabr. 

Osceola, 68-8e-0'lah. 
Oscillation, 6s-sil-la’shin. 
Osimo, o-se'mo. 

Osiris, o-si’ris 

Osmanli, 6z'man-le. 
Osmazome., bz ma- zom. 
Osmium. oz“ me-um. 
Osmorrhiza, oz- mor: ri zah. 
Osnaburx. 62’nu-boorg.= 
Osorno, o-sorno. 
Osseans, òs'se-ånz. 
Ossian, 6s’se-An or dsh’yAn. 
Onssification, 6s-se-fo-ka’shin. 


OZON ' 


Noricum, nór'i-kúm. 

Normandy, norman-de. 

Norse, norz. 

Norton, nòr'tn. 

Norwegian, nor-we'je-an. 

Norwich, nòr'rlj. 

Nose, uoz. ` 

Nosology, no-sol”o-je. 

Nostalgia, nis-tal’je-ah. 

Nostradamus, 
mus. 

Nostrum, nos“ trüm. 

Notables, nöt“a-blz. 

Noto, no'to. 

Notturwo, odt-tir’no. 

Noureddin, vour-ed-deen’, 

Nourish, nu- -h. 

Novalis, no-vali“is. 

Novara, no-vah“rah. * 

Nova Scotia, vo'vah sko'she 

Novatians, no-va/sheng, 

Novgorod, növ'go-rèča, 

Novi, nove. 

Novice, nòvis. 

Nowagurh, now-ab-goor’. 

Noyean, noi’. 

Nozzle, nòz’zl. 

Nubecula, novo-bék’u-lah. 

Nubia, nii’be-ah. 

Nucleus, ni’kle-iis. 

Nucule, ni’kil. 

Nuddea, nid-de’ah. 

Nudity, ni‘de-te. 

Numantia. nu-man‘she-nh. 

Numa Pompilius, nu-mah 
pom-pil’y iis. 

Numero, nu’me-ro. 

Numidia, nu-mid’e-ah. 

Nummulites. nün 'mu-lits. 

Nune dimittis, nüngk de- 
mit'tis. 

Nuñez. noon’yéth. 

Nangeenah, niin-jee’nah, 

Nunnation, nu-na'shun. 

Nuphar, ni’fabr. 

Nuremberg, nu-rem'bärg. 

Nutation, nv-ta’shin, 

Mag Vomica, niks vóm'e- 

ah. 

N’Yanza, n-yan’zah. 

Nyctalopia, nik-ta-lo’pe-ah. 

Nycthemeron, vik-thém’tr- 

Nylghau. nil’gaw. Lon. 

Nyssa, uls“sah. 

Nymph, ninf. 

Nystagmus, nis-tig’mis, 


nos · trab-· do 


Ossuna, is-soo’nah, 
Ostend, 6s-ténd’, 
Osteocele, is'te-o-sél. 
Ostia, 6s’te-ah. 

Ostrich, 6s’trich. 
Ostrogoths, 6s’tro-goths. 
Ostrya, 6s-tri‘ah. 

Osy mandias, ds-e-müän'de-äs. 
Otaria, o-ta’re-ah. 
Othman, 6th-mahn’. 
Othniel. oth'nel. 

Otho, o’tho or ov, 

Otis, o’tis. 

Otitis, o-ti’tis. 

Otium, o’she-iim. 
Otoconite, o-tok-o-nit. 
Otography, o-tùg'ra-fe. 
Otranto, o-trabn’to. 
Ottawa, öt'ta-wah. 
Ottocar, òt'to-kàr. 
Ottoman, 6t’to-min. 
Oubliette, oo-ble-ët. 
Oudenarde, ood'en-ahrd. 
Oudinot, oo-de- no. 
Ought, awt. 

Oul-dire. wedeer’. 
Ourga, oorgah. 
Ourology, 00-ril’o-je. 
Ouro-Preta, 00'ro-pra’to. 
Outrance, vo-tréngz. 
Ouvirandra, ov-vir-din'drah, 
Ovary, o’va-re. 
Overture, o’vér-tir. 
Overyssel, o-vër-is sël, 
Ovid, ov. 

Oviedo, o-ve-a'do. 
Ovolo, o'vo-lo. 

Ovum, o'vum. 

Owen, vèn. 

Owhy hee, ab-waw’e. 
Oxalic, 6kz-al'\k. 
Oxenstiern, oks'ën-stërn, 
Oxide, oks‘id. 

Oxus, òks'üs. 

Oxygen, oks’e-jén. 
Oxymoron, 6ks-im’/o-rén, 
Oxyopta, ok e- Ope- ah 
Oxyria, oks-ir'e-ah. 
Oyapoe, oi’ab-pok. 
Oyster, ois’tir. 

Ozena, o-ze'nah. 
Oxocerite, o-zo crit. 
Ozone, oon. 


PABU 


Pnbulum, pib’u-lim. 
Paca, pukah. 

Pace, pas. 

Pacha, pabh'shah. 


Parados, pär'a-dös. 

Paradox, par'a-doks. 

Paraguay, pår'ah-gwa. 
[müs. Paraleipsis, par-u-lip’sis. 


Pachycormus, pak kor- Paralogism, pz-ràl'o-jizm. 
Pachydermata,pak-e-dirm’- Paralysis, pa sis. 
Pactolus, pak-tolis. [n-ah. Paramaribo, pir-ab-mir’e-bo 
Paderborn, pah-lér-born’, Paramatta th-mat’tah. 
Padilla, pah-del’yah. Paramo, par-ah’mo. 


Padishah, pah-ie-shah’. 
Padua, pid’u-ah. 
Paducah, pah-lu kah. 
Pæan, poàn. 

Pæonia, po-o’ne-ah, 
Pner, pa ür. 

P:iestmmo, pees“tum. 
Paez, pah-eth. 
Paganini, pah-gah-ne‘ne. 
Pageant, pujant. 
Pagoda, pwu "lah. 
Pagurida, pa-cu're-de, 
Paillasse, pai-yas’. 
Paine, pin. 

Paisiello, pi-se-8!'lo. 
Paisley, piz'le. 
Paixhans, pik-son’. 
Paladin, palla-lin. 
Paleologus, p i-le-dl’o-zis. 
Palamedes, pal-ali-ine'dez. 
Palate, pal“at. 
Palatinate, pa-lit'e-nat, 
Palaver, pa-lih’vir. 


Paranthite, paran-thit. 
Paranymph, par’a-nimf. 
Paraphrest, par’a-trast. 
Paraphrenitis, pàr-a-fre-ni’- 
tis. (sis. 
Paraphy mosis, pir-a-fi-mo- 
Paraplegia, para- je-uh. 
Parasol, par‘a-sol. 
Parataxis, par-a-tiks’is. 
Parathesis, pa-rath’e-sis. 
Parce, par'se. 
Parcener, pär“se-nür. 
Paregoric, p.ir-e-gor'ik. 
Parella, pa-rél/luh. 
Parembole, p.u-rém’bo-le. 
Parenchyma pa-rengk'e-mah 
2 par’ gas-it. 
Parhelion, paiar-hel'yün. 
Pariah, pa nre-ah. 
Parietarimn.a-ri-e-ta re-ah. 
Parima, pih-re'mah. 
Parinarium, hpar-ina're-um. 
Pari passu, pa re pas’su. 
Palea, pa-le ah. 


Fug. pàr'is. 
Palembang, p:h-lém-bahng’. Paris, Fr. Pane 
Palencia, pah-lén’se-ah. Parmelia, par-melle- ah. 
Palenque, pah-ien' ka. (Je. Parmesan, par-me 
Paleontology, pa-lc-6n-tol’o- Parnassus, ar-! 
Paleotherium, pl-c-o-the’- Parochial, pu-ro’ 
Palermo, pih-làr’mo. [re-am. Parody, piro-de. 
Palestia, pa-le- te- ah. Paromology, pár-o-mol'o-je. 
Palestine, pal’és-tin. Paronomasia, pàr-o-no-ima’- 
Palestrina, pul-lcs-tre’nah, Paroquet, pàr-o-keet’, [zhah. 
Palestro, pah-lës tro. Paros, pa ros. 
Palfrey, paw!'fre. Parotis, pa-ro’tis. 
Palingenesis, pAl-in-jén’e-sis Parquetry, par’két-re. 
Palissy, pah-lees’se. Parquette, par-ket“. 
Paliurus, pàl-e-u rüs. Parsimony, par’se-mo-ne. 
Pall, pawl. Parthenon, pirthe-nòn. 
Palladium, pal-la‘de-im. Parthenope., |ir-then’o-pe. 
Pallas, pal'läs. Parthia, par'the-ah, 
Pallavicino,pal-lah-ve-che’no Partridge, par'trij. 
Palli, pale. Paruru, pah-rov’roo. 
Palliation, pal-le-a’shin. Parvena, pir’va-noo. 
Palm, palm. Paschal, pa- kal. 
Palmas, palmas. Pas-de-Calais, pah-du-kAl'a. 
Palmerston, pabm’tirstin, Pasigraphy, pi-si¢'ra-te. 
Palmetto, pil-met'to, Paspalum, pas pa-luim, 
Palmyra, pal-mi‘rah. Pasquin, pas’kwin. 
Palo Alto, hahe al’to. Passau, pas-sow’. 
Palpitation, pal-pe-ta’shin. Passeres, pas’se-reez. 
damentum, = pil-u-la- Passiflora, pis’se-tlo-rah. 
r, pa’mir. [mén’tim. Passover, pis’o-var, 
Pampas, pani palis. Pasta, pas uch. 
Pampeluna, pun-ps-loo’nah, Pastiecio, pas-tit'cho. 
Pamphylia, pam-fil/yoh. Pastinaca, pis-tin-a’kab. 
Pamphileyia, pau-t-'je-ah, Pastoureaux, pis-tovr-o’. 
Pan, pin. Patagonia, pat-u-go'ne-ah. 
Panacea, pan-a-se-ah’. Pate, pit-a’. 
Panache, pat-nash’. Patella, pa-tél'lah. 
Panada, px-na‘dah. Paterno, pah-ter'no. 
Panama, palin-ah-mah’. Paternoster, pa-tér-nos’tir. 
Panaro, pah-nah' ro. Pathogeny, pa- the“ ene. 
Panax, pa’niks. Pathognomy, pa-thog'no-me. 
Pancreas, pan’kre-is. Pathology, pa-thol’o-jc. 
Pandarus, pan la-rüs. Pathopoeia, pàth-o-pe'yah. 
Pandean, pin-le‘an. Pathos, pa’thids. 
Pandect, pan dekt. ne- um. Patience, pi'shënsa. 
Pandemonium, pin-~le-mo’- Patmos, pat’ mos. (kon-skrip’ti. 
Pandiculation, pan-dik-n- Patres conscripti, pa'tres 
Pandora, pin-do’rah. (la’shin, Patrician, pa-trish’an. 
Pandour, pan oor. Patroclas, pah-tro'klūs. 
Paneulogism, pin-ilo-jizm. Patrony mic, pat-ro-nim ik. 
Pangolin, paing’go-lin. (izm. Patti, pat’te. 
Panhellenism, pin-hél'lén- Pauline, paw-lecn’. 
Panicum, pane- kum. Paullini: . pawl-lin’yah, 
Pannonia, pxn-no ne-ah. Pausanias, piaw-s ne-às, 
Panoply, pån’o-ple. Pamnsilippo. paw-#¢-lip'po. 
Panopticon, han- op'te-kon. Pavesade, pìv-e-sahd’. 
Panorama, pan v-rah'mah. Pavia, pal ve-ah. 
Pan slavism, pòèn-sla^izm. Pavilion, pa-vil/yan. 
Pantagruelism, pun-ta- Pawnee, pawn-e’. 

groo’él-izm. Payne, pir 
Pantheism, paAn‘the-izm. Pazaree, paz-ah- re“. 
Pantheon, pan theton. Peabody, pe bòd. 
Panther, pan hur. [se. Pearl, purl. 
Pantisocracy, )in-te-+ok’m- Peasant, péz'ànt. 
Pantomime, ‘to-mim, Peccadillo, pòk-ka-dil'lo 
Pantophagy. piui-tofs je. Pecten, pek'ten. 
Pantoufile, pan-too'f Pectolite, pék'ty-lit. 
Papaver. pab-pah’vor, Peculiar, pe-kil’yar. 
Papeterie, pip-v-tre’. Pedal, péd‘ai. 
Paphian, pàfe-àn Pedagogue, ped'a-gög. 
Paphlagonia, pit-la-co’ne-nh Pedee, pede’. 
Paphos, pats. sha. Pedicellates, p(d’e-sil-lits, 
Papier Maché, pàp'ya mailh- Pedi 
Papilionaceous, pu-pil-yon- Pedometer, pe-lom“ 

n'ahûs. Peduncie, pe-dingk’'l. 
Papin, pah-pén’. Pegasus K'a-süs. 
Pappus, pap’pis. Pega, po'zü. 
Papua, pap’oo-ah. Pekin, pe-kin’- [üm. 
Parabola, pa-rib’o-lah. Pelargonium, pél-ar-go’ne- 
Paracatu, pah-rah-kal too, Pelerine, pél'c-rin. 
Paracelsus, pir-a-s¢l’stis. Pelens, pe-le'ùs. 
Paradigm, par’a-dim. Pelican, pel’¢-kan. 
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Pelioma, pčl-e-o'mah. 
Pelion, pe'le-on. 

Pelissier, pa-lis-se-a’. 
Pellage, pel'laj. 

Pellagra, pel-lag'rah. 
Pellico, pél-le’ko. 
Pelopidas, pe-lop'e-dis, [süs. 
Peloponnesas, pél-o-pdn-ne’- 
Peloria, pe-lo’re-ah. 

Pelta, pel'tah, 

Peltigera, pél-tij’e-rah. 
Peltophorum, pél-tof’o-rim. 
Pelvis, pél’vis. 

Penates, pe-na’teez. 

Pencil, pén’sil. 
Pencillium, pën-sil'yüm. 
Pendleton, pén'di-tin. 
Pendulum, pen du-lum. 
Penelope, pe-nél’o-pe. 
Penguin, pen win. 
Peninsula, pén-in’su-lah. [ah. 
Per Yivanin, péen-sil-va’ne- 
Penology., pe-nol'o-je. 
Pentandria, pen-tan Ire-ah. 
Pentapolis, péu-tap’o-lis. 
Pentateuch, peu’ ta-tiik. 
Pentecost, pén’te-kost. 
Penumbra, pe-niim’brah. 
Penza, pen ah. 

People, pe pi. 

Peoria, pe-o re-ah. 

Pepin, pep'in. 

Pepsine, pép’sin. 
Percutient, per-ku’shént. 
Perdifoil, pürd'e-foil. [shün. 
-e-gre-na”- 


Pharos, fi'ris. 

Pharsalia, far-sa’le-ah. 
Pharyngitis, far-in-ji’tls. 
Pharynx, far’ingkz. 

Phase, faz. 

Phaseolus, fas-c-o'liis. 
Phenomenon, fe-uomle-nón. 
Pheon, fen. 
Phidias, fid’e-as. 
Philadelphia, _fil-ah-dél’fe- 
Philanthropy, fe-lau'thro- 
Philemon, te-le’mon. (pe. 
Philip, fil'ip. 

Philippi, te-lip'pi. 
Philippop6oli, fil-Ip-pop'o-le. 
Philly ren. fil-lir -ab. 
Philomath, fil'o-math. 
Philomela, fil-o-me”lah. 
Philosophy, f-loslo- fe. 
Philostratus, fe-lòs'tràh-tüs. 
Phlebitis, fe-bi'tis. 
Phlegm, flem. 

Phleum, fle’im. 

Phocas, fo kas. 

Pheenicia, fe-nish'yah. 
Pholas, fo'lis. 
Phormium, för'me-um. 
Phosphorus, {0s 'tor-is, 
Photius, fo'shis. 
Photography, ſo- ton ra- ſe. 
Photopsia, ſo-top“se-ah. 
Phrase. fruz. 

Phrenitis, fre-nitis. 
Phrenology, fre-nól'o-je. 
Phryganide. fre-gan‘c-de. 
Phrygia, frij'e-uh. 


(ah. 


Peremptory. per'em-to-re. Phryma, fri'mah. 
Pereskia, pe-rés’ke-ah. Phy Millis, 
Pergamus, per'gu-mus. Phyllium. fil'le-um. 


Pergolese, për-go-la sa. 
Peri, pe're. 

Periander, per-e-ün'dur. 
Perianth, pér’e-anth. 
Periblepsis, pér-c-llép’sis. 
Peribolos, pe-rib’v-los. 
Pericles, pér’c-kleez, 
Peridiola, pe-rid-e-o' lah. 
Perigee, pér'e-je. 
Périgueux, pa-re-goo’. 
Perigynium, peér-c-jin’e-im. 
Periwci, pe-ri'e-si. 
Periosteum, pér-e-is‘te-iim, 
Periostracum, = pér-e-0s'tra- 
Periphery, p 
Periscian, pe-rish” 
Peristology, | 
Peristyle, be 
Perisystole, pér-v-sis’to-le- 
Peritoneum, pèrv-to-nc'ùm. 
Peritonitis, pèr-e-to-ni'tis. 
Peritrochium, pèr-e-trv'ke- 


Phy ma, fimah. 
Physalia, fla eh. 
Physician, fe zish'áan. 
Physostegia, fis-ds-te’jah. 
Phytelephas. fi-t¢l’c-tas. 
Phy ton, fi'ton. 
Phy tozoa, fi-to-zo ah. 
Piacenza, pe-ah-chén’zah. 
Pia Mater, pi ma tür. 
Pianissimo, jv-ub-nis’se-mo. 
Piano, pe-ah'no 
Pianosa, pe-ah-no sah. 
Piarists, pi'a-rists. 
Piastre, pe“As-tr. 
Piauhy, peow'e, 
Piave, pe-ali’va. 
Piazza, pc-iz’zab. 
Pica, pi'kah. 
Picador, pik-a-dir’. 
Picayune, pik-a-yoon’. 
Piceadilly, pik-kaaiil'le. 
Piccini, pét-che'ne. 
Piccolo, pik’kv-lo. 
Piccolomini, pék-ko-lom’e-ne 
Pichegru, pésh-grov’. 
Pickle, pik'l. 
Picrasma, pe-kraz’mah. 
Picris, pi’kris. 
Picromel, pik’ro-mél. 
Picrophy lite, pik-rofil-lit. 
Picrosmine, pi-kros’win. 
Picture, pikt’yar. 
Pieni, pik’al. 
Pierian, pi-c’re-an. 
Pierre, pe-air’. 
Pietist, pi'e-tist. 
Pifferari, péf-fa-rah’‘re, 
Pigalle, pe-gahl’. 
Pigault, pe-go’. 
Pignoration, pig-no-ra’shiin. 
Pigeon, pij'un. 
Pilaster, pe-las’ttr, 
Pilate, pi‘laht. 
Pilcomayo, pil-ko-mi'o. 
Pileorhiza, pii-c-o-rizah. 
Pileus, pi'le- us. 
Pilgrimage. pil’grim-aj. 
Pilidium, pi-lid’yim. 
(din. Pillau, pillow. 
pe-tir-wor- Pillory. pil’lo-re. 
Pilnitz, pil/nits. 


üm. 
Periwinkle, për'e-wingk-1. 
Perkins, pür'kiuz. 
Perm, pirm. (shaun. 
Permutation, pör-mu-ta“ 
Pernambuco, per-nam- 
Perquisite, pür'kwe-zit. (ko. 
Perpignan, për-peen-yon(g). 
Perrault. pa- ro“. 
Persea, pér’se-ah. 
Persepolis, pér-sép’o-lis. 
Perseus, për-she üs. 
Persia, për'shah. 
Persiflage, par'se-flazh. [te. 
Perspicacity, pér-spe-kas’e- 
Ferapiculty, pér-spe-ku’e-te. 
Perth, pirth. 
Pertinax, pér’te-niks. 
Perugino, pa-roo-je no. 
Perusal, pe-roo zal. 
Pescherais, pëes'ke-ra. 
Peschiera, pés-ke-a' rah. 
Pestle, pes“. 
Petaurus, pe-taw’riis. 
Petchora, péch’o-rah. 
Petecchie, pe-tek ke-u. 
Peter, pe‘tir. 
Peterwardein, 
Petra, pe tranh. 
Petrel, pet'rel. Pilon, pe-lin’. 
Petroleum, pe-tro'le-im. Pilose, pi-loz“. 
Petromyzonide, pe-tro-me- Pimelite, pim'e-lit. 

zòn’e-de. (ne-us ar’be-tir Pimos, pe’moz. 
Petronius Arbiter, pe-tro- Pimpinella, pin-pe-nöl'lah. 


Petroselinum, pe-tro---li- Pinacotheea, pin-ali-ko-the’ 
Petto, pét'to. [uüm. Pincers, plu’sirz. (kah, 
Petunse, pe-tüns“. Pinckney, gk’ne. 


Petzite, pet'zit. 
Peucedamine, pu-séd’a-mwin. 
Peucile, pu’sil. 

Pfeiffer, fi fur. 
Phacolite. fake o-lit. 
Pheedra, fe'irah. 
Phalwnide, fal-e’n~le. 
Phalangium, fali-lan je-um. 
Phalanx, fal’anzks. 
Phalaris, fal'a-ris. 
Phalaropide, fil-a-rip’e-de. 
Phallus, flus. 
Phantasm, fan'täzm. 
Pharamond, fir'uh-mond. 
Pharisee, făr'e-se. 
Pharmacy, far'ma-se. 
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Pindar, pin dar. 
Pinguite, ping’ gwit. 
Pink, pingk. 

Pinnite, pin‘nit. 
Pintado., pin-tah’do 
Pinus, pi‘niis. 
Pinzon, pen-thon’. 
Piombino, pe-6m-be’no. 
Piombo. pe-òm'bo, 
Pipa, pe'pah. 

Piper, pi'ptr. 
Pipette, pe-per’. 
Piquant, pik’ant. 
Pique, peek. 

Piracy, pi'ta-se. 
Piræus, pe-re'us. 


POLT 


Pirogue, pe-rig’. 
Pirouette, pir-0o-8t’. 
Pisa, pe’sah. 
Pisano, pe-sah’no. 
Piscataquis. pls-kàt'a-kwis. 
Pisces, pis’seez. 
Piscidia, pis-sid’vah. 
Piscina, pls-si' nah. 
Pisistratus, pe-sis‘trah-tis, 
Pisolite, pi'so-lit. 
Pisonia, pe-so'ne-ah. 
Pissasphalt, pis-às'fălt. 
Pissophane, pis’so-fàn. 
Pistachio, pis-tah’sho, 
Pistareen, pis-ta-rēn’. 
Pistil, pis'til. 
Pistoja, pis-to'yah. 
Pistole, pistol’. 
Piston, pis'tūn, 
Pisum, pi'sum. 
Pittacus. pit'ta-k L. [ra’se-e. 
Pittosporneese, pit-to-apo- 
Pittsburgh, pitz'bürg. 
Pittsylvania, pit-sil-va'ne-ah 
Pityriasis, pit-e-ri‘a-sis. 
Più, pe-o’. 
Pius, pe'us. 
Pivot, pivot. 
Pizarro, pe-zir’ro. 
Pizziecato, pit-se-kah'to, 
Plaeard, pla-kahrd'. 
Placebo, pla-se'bo. 
Placenta, pla-sen'tah. 
Placentia, pla-sén‘she-ab. 
Placer, pla-ther“. 
Placita. plas“e-tah. 
P iarism, pla‘je-a-rizm. 
se. plag. 
Plakodine, plak“o-din. 
Planchette, plon(g)-shët. 
Planet, plan‘ét. 
Pianksheer, plingk’shér. 
Planorbis, pla-nor’bis. 
Plantagenet, plán-tàj'e-nët. 
Plasma, plaz’mah. 
Plastography, plas-tég’ra-fe. 
Plastron, plàs'tròn, 
Platæa, pla-te ab. 
Plateau. plah- to“. 
Platinum, pla-ti'num. 
Platitude, plat'e-tüd. 
Plato, pla o. 
Platurus, pla-turüs. [n-lü8. 
Platycephaious, plat-e-séf’- 
Pluadit, plawd it. 
Plausible, plaw’ze-bl. 
Plautus, plaw’tis. 
Plebiscite, ple-bis'sit. [na-thi. 
Plectognathi, plek'tog- 
Plectrophanes, plèk-tròf'a- 
Plectram, plek’trim. [neez. 
Plenum, ple‘nim. 
Pleochroism, ple-k’ro-Izm. 
Pleonasm, ple’o-nizm. 
Plesiomorphism, ple-se-o- 
mor’fizm. [rūs. 
Plesiosaurus, pie-se-o-saw’- 
Plethora, pleth’o-rah. 
Pleurisy, pli’re-e. [ke-ah. 
Pleurobrachia, plü-ro-bra“ 
Pleuronectes, plü-ro-nek“ 
Plexus, pleks'üs. [teez. 
Plica, plikah. 
Plight, plit. 
Pliny, plin’e. 
Pliocene, pli'o-seen. 
Pliosaurus, p!i-o-vaw’rbs. 
Ploceus, plo-se“us. 
Plock, plik. 
Ploermel, plo-r'mél. 
Plombiéres, plòm-be-air’. 
Plotinus, plo-ti“'uds. 
Plambago, pli m-l go. 
Plumber, plüm'er. 
Plamula, plü mu-lah. 
Pneumonia, uu-mo ne-ah. 
Pocahontas, po-kah-on tës. 
Pochard, po’chard. 
Poco, poko. 
Podagra, pod'n - grah. 
Podesta, po-dés’tah. 
Podium, po‘de-im. 
Podolia, po-do'le-ah. 
Podrida, po-dre lah. 
Pohono, po-ho'no. 
Poignant, poin’ant. [pwe 
Eome appui, pwon(g)-dap- 
Pointe-à-Pitre, -ah-pe'tr. 
Poison, poi’zn. 
Poitiers, pwaw-te-n’. 
Poitrine, pwaw-tréen’. 
Polacca, po-lak’kuh. 
Poland, poland. 
Polenta, po-lén’tub. 
Police, po-lés’. 
Politesse. pol-e-täs“. 
Politician, pol-e-tish' an. 
Polka, pol kah. 
Pollard, pollard. 
Pollux, pollaks. 
Polo, polo. 
Polonaise, po-lo-niz’. 
Polotzk, po-lotsk’. 
Poltava, pul-tah'vah. 


POLT 


Poltin, pol'tin. 
Poltroon, pòl-troon’. 
Polverine, pol ve-rin. 
Poly bius, po-lib i-us. 
Polycarp, pòl's-kàrp. 
Polyglot, pòl e-glot. 
Polygynia, pol-e-jin’yah. 
Polynesia, pol-c-ne'zhah, 
Poly nia, polii eal. 
Polyphemus, pòl-v-fv'müs. 
Poly pi, p6l’c-pi. 
Poly pody, po-lip’o-de. 
Pomade, pu-m.d’. 
Pomegranate, pūm-gråu'èt, 
Pomerania, pòin-s-rw'nu-ali, 
Pomona, po-mo'nah. 
Pompeii, pou-pe'yi. 
Pompey, pom pe. 
Pompion, pou pe-on. 
Pomposo, pom-po'z. [da mi. 
Pomum Adami, po min a- 
Pondicherry, pou-de-cher’re. 
Pongo, pong’ xo. 
Pont-a Mousson, 
moo-son(g)'. 
Pontchartrain, põnt-shar- 
Ponte-Corvo, pon-ta-kor vo. 
Pontefract, pon fret. 
Pontiac, pon'te-ak. 
Pontiff, pou u. 
Pontifiente, pon-tiftk-at. 
Pontoise, pou g -twahaz, 
Pontus, pon'tis. 
Poonah, poo nah. 
Popayan. po-pih-yahn’. 
Popinjay, pop su-ja. (perl. 
Popocatepetl, = po-po-kub-ta- 
Populace, pop’ u-lis. 
Porcelain, por’se-lan. 
Porco, por'ko. 
Porcupine, porku-pin. 
Porosity, po-ros’e-te, 
Porphyry, por’ fe-re. 
Porpora, por po-rih. 
Porporino, por-po-re'no. 
Porridge, pòr'rij. 
Porsenna, por-séu nah. [prins 
Port-au-Prince, port-o- 
Porte-monnaie,port’miu-na 
Portfolio, port-lol'yo. 
Portico, por'te-ko. 
Portion, por’siin. 
Portoise, por'tiz. 
Porto Rico, por'to reko. 
Portrait, portrait. 
Portuguese, por tu-geez. 
Posse Comitatus, pós'se 
kon-e-ta tüs. 
Position, po-zish'ün. 
Postea, pos th. 
Posthumous, pòst'hu-mûs. 
Postilion, põs-til'yün, 
Post-mortem, post-mör'těm, 
Potagro, po-tiz’ro. 
Potash, potash. 


pont-ah 


, 
[tra n. 


Quackery, kwik’ir-e. 
Quadra, kwod’rah 
Quadrangle, kwod'rang-gl. 
Quadrature, kwod’ra-tir. 
Quadr kaedril’ 
Quad + kwod-ril’yan, 
Quadroon, kwod-roon’. 
Quadrumana, kw 6d-roo-ma’- 
nah 
Quadruped, kwod’roo-péed. 
Quexre, kwe're. 


Raamses, rah m’seez. 
Rabagh, rah ha. 
Rabat, rah-bat'. 
Rabbi, rab’bi. 
Rabdology, rib-dél’o-je. 
Rabelais, rahb-li’. 
Rabutin, rah-beo-tahn’. 
Raca, rah’kal. 
Raccoon, rak-koon’, 
Racemic, ra nik. 
Rachel, rachel. 
Rachilla, ra-cliil ab. 
Racine, rah-seen’. 
Radcliffe, rad'klif. 
Radean, rah- do“. 
Radetzky. rah-det'ske. 
Radiata, ra-de-al tali. 
Radicle, rade-kl. 
Radiolite, ra‘iv-o-lit. 
Radius, ra de-us. 
Radzivill. rahd'ze-wīl, 
Raffles, r f fz. 
Raging, rij ing. 
Ragout, rigo’. 
Ragusa, rıh-gov’sah. 
Rainbow, rin bo. 
Raisin, ra/zn 
Raisouné, ra-zo-na”. 
Rajah, rah ah. 

Rajpoots, rahj-poots’. 
Raleigh, raw'le. 
Rallentando, ral-lén-tan‘do. 
Ralph, rălf. 


Potassium, po-täs“se-um. 
Potemkin, potem kin. 
Potency, bo'teu-se. 
Potential, po-ten’shal. 
Potentilla, po-tén-til-lab. 
Poterium, po-te're-um, 
Pothier, po-te-i’. [ui ne-ah. 
Potichomania, po-te-5ho- 
Potiphar, pot e-far. 
Potomac, poto mak. 
Potosi, po-to'se. 
Potsdam, pot dam. 
Pottawottomie, 
wAt’to-me, 
Potteries, põt'tūr-īz. 
Pot-pourri, »o-poor-c’. 
Pouillet. pwe'la. 
Poultice, politis. 


pot-tah- 


Poussin, poo-suliu’. 
Poyon, poi'vo. [bor’go. 
Pozzo-di-Borgo, pòt'su-de- 
Pozzolana, p6i-so-lalvah, 
Pradier, prali-de-w. 
Pradt, prallt. 
Preecognita, prekög'ne-tah. 
Prreecordia, pre-kor'degali. 
Prefect. prefekt. 
Prvetoriuim, pre-to're-um. 
Prague, pris 
Prairie, pra're. 
Praseolite, pras’e-o-lit. 
Prato, prali'to. 
Prayer, prar. 
Precaution, pre-kaw’shGn. 
Prece r, pre-sén ‘tor. 
Precious, preésh ‘is. 
Predaceous, pr-da’shūs. 
Predestination, pie-deste- 
nu'shun. 
Prediction, pre-lik'shün, 
Pregunney. bregnau-se. 
Prejudice, prej t-dis. 
Prelude. pre‘lid. 
Premier, pre'me-iir. 
Premonstratensians, pre- 
. mon-strah-tén’‘shanz. 
Prenzlau. preus'low. 
Preposition, prép-o-zish’tin. 
Presburg, près boorg. 
Presbyopia, prés-be o’po-ah, 
Presbyter, prez’betar. 
Prescience, pre she-ens, 
Presence, préz’ens. 
Presentoir, prez-6ng-twir’. 


Pressirosters, = pres-sv-ros’- 
Preserve, pre-ziry’. [rü rz. 
Prestidigitation, pròs-te- 


dij-e-ta'shün. 
Prestissimo, prës-tis'se-mo. 
Presto, pres'to. 
Pretension, pre-tén’shiin. 
Preterit, pret ur-it. 


Quaint, kwint. 

Qualm, kwawm, 
Quantum, kwon’tiim, 
Quarantine, kwor-an-teen’. 
Quartation, kwor-ti’shin, 
Quarteron, kwor térvon, 
Quasi, kwa'se. 
Quasimodo, kwah-se-mo'do, 
Quassia, kwosh’e-ah. 
Quatrain, kwot'ren. 
Quatuor, kwa ü-or. 


Ramadan, rim-a-dan’. 
Ramapo, ram-a-po’. 
Ramayana, riji-ma-yah’nah. 
Ramillies, ràne-lecz. 
Ramist, ra-mist. 
Ramoth, ra'mòth. 
Ramphastidæ, ram-fas’te-de. 
Ramsay, rim’‘ze. 
Ramshackle, ram shak-1. 
Ramus, ra'mûs, 
Ranales, riu’'a-lecz. 
Rancé, ràn-sa’, 
Rancedo, rin-sa‘do. 
Rancho, rànsh’o. 
Randolph, rau‘dolf. 
Ranee, rah-ne’. 
Rangoon, ring-goon’. 
Rank, rangk. 

Ranke, rangk“a. 
Rantipole, rin 'te-pol. 
Rantala, ran‘tu-lah. 


Ranuncul ra-niing’ka-lGs, 
Ranz-des-vaches, ronz-la- 
vahsh’. 


š răp-pah- 


ăn'nük. 
Rapscallion, rapz-kKal'yun. 
Rara Avis, ra-rah a'vis, 
Rasores, rn-zo'reez. 
Raspail, ras'pal. 
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Priam, pri’im. 
Priapus, pri’a-pis. 
Priene, pri-an’. 


Proscenium, pro-se’no-im. 
Prose, proz. 
Prosely te, pros’e-lit. 


Priessnitz, prees'nits. Proserpine, pròs'ċr-pin, 
Priestley, prest'le. Prosody, pros -e. 
Prilli prilyun. Prosopis, pros'o-pis. 


Hug. prim. Prosopoleps. 

Prim, { Sp. preem. [nah. Prespeetua. pro-spek ‘tus, 
Prima-donna, pre-mah-lon’- Prosphysis. pros" le-sts, 
Prima-facie, prlunah-H he- Prossmitz, pros‘ its. 
Primaticcio., pre-mai-tevcho. Prosthesis, pros'tho-sis. 
Primitive. prim i-tiv. 


Primo, premo, Prostyle, pro’stii. 
Primrose, prim'roz. Pro FAS, pro-tig’v-ris. 
Primula, prim u-lah. Protein, pro'te-in. 


Principato Citeriore, Proteus, pro-te us, 
preen-che-pah'to che-tu-re-v'ra, Prothonotary, 
Prinos, pre nos. ta-re. 
Prionus, pri-nūùs. Protogenes, pro-t 
Priscilla, pris-sil/lab. Protozoa, pròt-o 
Proa, pro‘uh. Proudhon, prvo- 
Probation, pro-ba'shūn. Provençal, pro-vahu-sal’. 
Proboscis, pro-bos sis. Provincial, pro-vin shal. 
Probus, pro bus. Proviso, pro- 
Procatarctic, pro-ku-tark’tik Proximo, proks‘e-mo, 
Procatarxis, pro-ka-tarks'is. Prade us, pru-den'shüs. 
Procedendo, pro-se-ien'do. Prudhomme, proo-dom’. 
Procellaridæ.pro-sèl-lar'e-do Prumello, proo-nel'lo, 
Procida, pro’che-dah. Prunus, proo nüs. 
Proceelian, pro-se'le- Prurigo, prov-ri'go. 
Proconsul, pr Prussia, prus'sluch. 
Procrustes, pro-kriis’teez. Pry tanzum, prit-vne/im, 
Proctocele, pròk’to-sel. Prytanes, auge. 
Proctor, prok tür. Psalter, sawi tür. 
Procuration.prok-u-ra'shün. Psam ma, sani ah. 
Procyon, prosen. Psephism, se izin. 
Prodigal, prod’e-zal. Psilomelane, sil-o-me‘lin. 
Prodigions, pro-4ij ús. Pskov, pskof. 
Prodigy, prod eje. Psoas, so'i 
Preguminal. pre-gu’me-nal. Ptelia, te'le-ah. 
Proemptos pro-cin-to’siss Ptarmigan, tar’me-in. 
Profanatio prol- 
Progeny, pròj 
Prognatism, proz-ua tizim. Ptosis, to sis. 
Prolapsus, pro-lap sis. (nah. Ptyaline, ti'n-lin. 
Prolegomena, prol-c-gom’e- Puberty, pir'bèr-te, 
Proletaire, pro-lu-ti Pubes, pü“hecz. 
Promenade, prom-e-nald., Pubis, pu bis. 
Promerops, prow iir-Gps. Puceinia. pik-sin’yah. 
Prometheus, pro-me'the-is. Pucelle, pu-sel’, 
Promuseis, pro-mus kis. Puddening, pud'du-lug. 
Pronaos, pro-ua 8. Pudsey, piil’sc. 
Pronunciamento, pro- Puebla, pweb‘lah. 
noon-the-ah-mén’to. [tiks. Puerperal, pi-tr’pér-ail. 
Propwdenties, pro-pe-dén’- Puerto, pwér'to. 
Pro da, prop-a-gan'dah. Puget, pu'jet. 
Propeller. pro-pel ir. Pugilism. pu‘jil-izm. 
Propertius, pro-pér’shis. Puisne, pine. 
Prophasis, pro-fa sis. Pulaski, poolahs ke. 
Prophet, profit. Pulchritude, pal kre-tüd. 
Propithecus, pro-pith’e-kis. Pulkha, piil’kah. 
Propolis, pro-polis. Pulley, pil'le. 
Propretor, pro 
Propyleum, prop-c-le’im. 


Pteromys, tér’o-wls. 


Pulque, pool ka. 


Pro ta, pro ra tah. Pulu, püllu. 
2 2 
Quay, ke. Quid nung, kwid ningk. 
Quedah, kn dnb, Quiescence, kwi-¢s’seus, 
Ing. kwen’tin, Quietus, kwi 18. 
Quentin, { Fr. Kòn-tahu’, Quincy, kwin’se. 
Quercitron, kwir'sit-ron, Quinine, kwe-nin’, 
Queretaro, ka-ra-tab’ro, Quinsy, kwin’zo. 
Querist, kwe'rist. Quintilian, kwin-til’c-an. 


Quernales, kwer-na eez. 
Querulons, kwer'n-lis. 
Quiberon, ke-bron(¢/’. 
Quiddity, kwid'de-te. 


R. 


Ratisbon, rat Iz-bon. 
Ratlin, rat‘lin. 

Rattan, rat-tin’. 
Rattazzi, rat-tat’se. 
Ravenala, rav-e-nallah. 
Ravenna, ruh-veu'nah. 
Ravignan, rah-ven yan. 
Ravissant, rìivēs-sàn(g). 
Ravitz, rah’vits. 
Raymond, ra mond. 

Ray nal, ra’nahl. 
Reaumur, ro-moor’. 
Rebus, re’bis. 

Recent, re‘séut. 

Rectum, rék'to. 
Reddendum, red-dendlum. 
Redemptorist 
Redgrave, rèd'grāv, 
Redowa, re-do wah. 
Rees, reez. Reptile, rep'til. 
Reference, ref ‘ir-éns. Republic, re-piil lik. 
Reformation, retur-ma'shun. Request, re-kv èst’ 
Regatta, re-guat tali. Requiem, re kwe ën. 
Reggio, réd‘jo. 

Regma, rere mah. 
Regnard, ranch“. 
Regnier, ra-ne-a’. 
Regulus. rég’u-lis, 
Rehobonm, re-ho-bo/am. 
Rehoboth, re‘ho-beth. 
Reichenberg, rik'en-barg. 
Reid, réd. 


Quinzaine, kwin'zan. 
Quipu, ke'poo. 
Quirites, kwe-ri'teez. 
Quiscalus, kw is’ku-lis, 


Reindeer, ran‘deer. 
Relinquish, re-lingk wish. 
Relique, rëlik. 
Remmainder,re-mandür, 
Rembrandt, rem'braut. 
Remi, ra-me“. x 
Remington, rém ing-titn. 
Remora, ra-nio ‘ral. 
Remphan, rem'fan. 
Rémusat, m-nivo-zih’. 
Renaissance, roo-na-sings’. 
Rendezvous, ron-da-vou’. 
René, ra-na“. 
Renilla, re-ni! Tah. 
Rennes, renn. 
Replevin, re-plčv’īn. 
re-dém’to- Replica, rép'le-kab, 

[rist. Replum, re’piim. 
Reprove, re-provv’, 


sah’kah da lah ham. 
Rescission, re-sizhin, 
Rescue, res“k ü. 
Reseda, ra-sa lah, 
Reservoir,.zéz-tir-vwor’. 
Reshd, recht. 
Residuum, re-zid'u-um. 
Resina, ra-se'nah, 
Resolve, re-zòlv’, 


Reims, rëmz. 
é 


‘slau. Pterocarpus, tèr-o-kar'pūs, 


RHIZ 


Pulvertzatiow, pül-vër-I-za⁄+ 
Pulvillio. pùl-vil’yo. lehun. 
Pumice, piim‘is. 
Punctation, pūngk-ta'shūün. 
Punctilio, pùngk-nl'yo. 


(se. Puncture, pinugkt’ytr, 
y, pros-o-po-lép Pandit, pind. 


Punica, pu've-kah. 
Punjab, pin jab. 
Pankah, pony kah. 


Panto, punto. 


Prostitution, pros-te-tu’shon, Pupa, pu'pah. 


Pupelo., pu-pe'lo. 
Puppet, pip’pet. 
Puracé, pov-rali’sa, 
Purina, punah'nah. 


pro-thén’o- Purbeck, pir‘bek. 


Purchase. pir'chas. 
Purée, pov-rw’. 


Puritan, pu're-tăn. 
Purveyor, pur-va'ur. 
Purlieu. pūriū. 
Purneah, pùr-ne'ah. 
Purple. pūr'pl. 


Pursuivant, pir-swe'vant. 

Puseyism., p ien. 

Pasillanimity, pu-sil-la- 
nim’e-te. 


Pustule, pūst yool. 
Putanism, pu'tán-izm. 
Putative, pu-ta'tiv. 

Puteal, pu'te-àl. 
Putrefaction.pn-tre-fàk'’shūm 
Putrescent, pu-tres'seut, 
Putrid, pū'trid. 

Putty, püt'te. 

Putuma „ poo-too-mai’yo. 
Puy-de-DOGme,pwe-da-dom/. 
Puzzle, pi 
Puzzuoli, pit-z00-0le. 
Pyre a, pi-e’me-ah, 
Pycnite, pik’nit. 
Pycnodites, pik’no-lits. 
Pygmy. ple’me. 
Pylorus, pi-lo’ris. 

Py ralis, pi-ralis. 
Pyramid, pir'a-mid. 
Pyramus, pira-mūs. 
Pyrargillite, pir-àr’jil-lit. 
Py rena, pe-re'nih. 
Pyrethram, pe-rèth’'ràm. 
Pyretology. pir-e-tol'o-je. 
Pyrexia, pe-reks“ 

Py rites., pe-ri'teez. 
Pyrogen, pir’o-jén. 
Pyrope, pir'o-pe. 

Py rotechnics.pir-o-ttk/niks. 
Pyrrhus, pir'rus. 

Pyrula, pir'u-lah. 

Pyrus, pirüs. | 
Pythagoras, pe-thàg'o-ràs. 


Pulmonaria, piil-mo-na‘re-ah Pythian, pith“-au. 


Python, pi'thcn. 
Pyxis, piks’is. 


Qui tam. kwi tim. 
Quitman, kwit'min. 
Quito, ke’to. 
Qui vive, ke vév. 
Quixotism, kwiks’6t-izm. 
Quodlibet, kwodlle-Let. 
Quondam, kwon ‘damn. 
Quorum, kwo'riim. 
Quotation, kwo-ta’shiin. 
Quo warranto, kwo vor'rän- 
to. 


Respiration, rës-pe-ra'shün. 
Restiacege, rës-te-u se-e, : 
Restigouche, rés-te-gvo’sha. 
Retiarii, rét'r-a-re-e. 
Reticulum, re-tik'u-lum. 
Retina, rét’e-nab. 
Retinitis, rét-c-ni’tis. 
Retinue, rët'e-nü. 
Retraction, re-trak’shin. 
Retz, rets. 
Reuben, roo’bén. 

- Reuss, roiss. 
Revel, rew'el. 
Reversion, re-viir’shin. 
Revolver, re-vilv'r. 
Reward, re-word’. 
Reynard, rén'‘ard. 
Reynolds, renz. [this 
Rhadamanthus,rad-a-man’- 
Rhamnaceew, rim-ni'se-e. 
Rhamnales, ram'na-lecz. 
Rhamnus, ram'uüs. 
Rhea, re‘ah. 


Resaca de la Palma, ra- Rheumatism, roo ma-tizm. 


Rhexia, réks’e-ah. 
Rhinantus, ri-nan’tis. 
Rhine, rin. 

Rhinoplasty, ri-no-plas’te. 
Rhizobolacere. riz-o-bo-la”% 
Rhizogens, riz’o-jenz. [se-e. 
Rhizoma, ri-zo’mah. 
Rhizophora, re-70f'o-rah. 
Rhizopod, riz’o-pod, 


RHOD 


Rhodes, rödz. 


Rhodoriza, rod-o-ri’zah. 
Rhubarb, roo’barb. 
Rhymester, rim'stür. 
Riant, reng’. 

Ribald, rib’ald. 

Riband, uU n. 
Ribera, re-ba'rah. 
Ricasoli, re-kás'o-le. 
Rice. ris. 

Richard, richard. 
Richelieu, resh-le-oo. 
Richibucto, rish-e-bak’to. 
Richter, rik’tér. 
Ricinus, ris-i‘n ds. 
Rickets, rik’its. 
Ricochet, rik-o-shét’. 
Ricord, re-kor’. 
Ridicule, rid’e-kil. 
Ridotto, re-dot'to. 
Rienzi, re-én‘ze. 
Rietbok, rét'bok. 
Rifacimento, refis-e-mén’to. 
Riga, re‘gah. 
Rigadoon, rig-a-doon’. 
Right, rit. 
Rigmarole, rig'ma-röl.“ 
Rima, ri’mah. 


Saadi, sah‘de. 
Sabadell, sah-bah-del“. 
Sabaoth, sab'a-oth. 
Sabasia, sa-ba’zhah. 
Sabbath, sab’bath. 
Sabellians, ¢a-bél’yAnz. 
Sabians, sa 'be-áns. 
Sabines, sàl'inz. 
Sabot, sah-bo’. 
Saccade, sak-kad“. 
Saceatoo, sik-kuh-too’. 


Saccharine,sak’ka-rin. [e-ttir, 
Saccharometer,sak-ka-rom’- 


Saccomy idz, sik-ko-me’i-de. 
Sacerdotal, sis-ar-do'tal. 
Saco, sal'ko. 


Sacramento, sik-rah-mén’to. 


Sacrifice, sàk’re-fiz. 
Sacristan, sak’rist-an. 
Sacrum, sa n krünm. 
Saddleworth, sid‘dl-wirth. 
Sadowa, sali-do wah. 
Safeguard, saf'galird. 
Safi, saffe. 

Saffron, saffrin. 

Saga, sa’gah. 
Sagapenum, sig-a-pe/nim. 
Sage, saj. 

Saggar, sig’gir. 
Sagittarius, s4j-it-ta’re-ts. 
Sago, sa go. 

Sagoins, sa-go’Inz. 
Saguenay, sub-gwe-na’. 
Sagueras, sig-ov-a’ 
Sahara, sah-ah’rah. 
Sahlite, sah‘lit. 

Saigon, sa'zon. 
Sainte-Beuve, sahn-boov’. 
Saint Pierre Simon,-pe air 


ldrtin. Rinderpest, rin’dér-pést. [do. Rodomontade, 
Rhododendron, rid-o-dén’- 
Rhodomenia, ròd-o-mo'ne-ah., Riolite, ri'o-lit. 
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Rinforzando, réu-fort-sain’- Rodosto, ro-dos'to. 
Roebling, rob'ling. 


tad 


Riparian, re-pa're-àn. Eng. roland. 
Ripidolite, re-pid'o-lit. Roland, f Fr. ro-lon(gy 
Ripley, rip'le. Fr. ro-lahn’, 
Riquet, re-ka’. Rollin, . rolin. 


Risotto, re-zot'to. Rollo, rollo. 

Rissole, re-sdl’. Romagna, ro-mahn'vah. 
Ristori, res-to’re. [sir-don’e-kis Romanoff, ro-mah'nof. 
Risus Sardonicus, risüs Romanus, ro-malh ‘nis. 
Ritardando, re-tir-dan‘do, Romanzieri, ro-man-ze-a’re. 
Ritualism, rit'u-al-iZul. Romanzoff, ro-co-mahn tof. 
Rivualet, riv'u-lèt. Romulns, rom’u-lis. 
Roan, ron. Roncesvalles, rou-se-val'lés. 
Robertson, röb'urt-sun Roorbach, roor'bak. 
Robespierre, rébz-pe-air’. Roosa., roo’sah. 

Roborant, rob’o-rint. Roquelaure, rôk-lör'. 
Rocambole, rok“ ani-böl. Rosa, ro’zah. 

Rocas, ro kas. Rosario. re-zah're-o. 
Rocella, ro-sèòllah. Rosas, ro'zăs. 

Rochdale, rotch'dàl. {ko’. Roscoe, ris’ko. 
Rochefoucauld, — résh-foo- Roscommon, ros-kim/min. 
Rochelle, ro-shel’. Rosecrans, roz’kranz. 
Roecoa, ro-ko'ah. Roseola, ro-se-o'lah. 
Rococo, ro-ko'ko. Rosetta, ro-zét'tah. 
Rocroy, ro-krwah’. Rosicrucians, 
Rodentia, ro-den'che- ah. Rosin, roz’n. 
Rodney, rõd'no. Rosmarine, roz’mah-reen. 
Rodolph, ro-dolf’. Bossi, ros“se. 


S. 


Sartorius, sar-to’re-iis, 
Saskatchewan, 
Sassafras, sas‘sa-fras. 
Sassanides, sas-san‘e-deez. 
Sassari, sas-sah‘re. 
Sassolin, sas‘so-len. 
Satalia, sa-ta‘le-ah. 
Satan, saan. 

Satchel, sach’él. 
Satellite, sat’él-lit. 
Satiate, sa’she-at. 

Satin, sat'in. 

Satire, sit'ir. 

Satrap, sat’rip. 

Sattara, sat-tuh’rah, 
Saturn, sñt'üru. 


rüz-e-kroo 


Saluzzo, sab-loot’zo. 
Salvador, sàl’'vah-dõr. 
Salvatella, säl-vah-tèllah. 
Salve, sahv. 

Salvia, sål've-nh. 
Samana, sih-mah’nah. 
Samara, sih-mah-rah’. 
Samarang, sah-mah-ruhng’. 
Samaria, sa-ma’re-ah, 
Sambas, salim-bas’. 
Sambo, sim’bo. 
Sambucus, sim-bi’‘kis. 
Sam nites, sam'uftz. 
Samoiedes, sim-oi-adz’. 
Samos, suli’més. 
Samphire, sìm'fūùr, 
Samson, sam'sun. Saturnalia, sat-iir-na’le-ah. 
Samy dacer, sim-e-di/se-e. Satyr, sa'tür. 

Sana, sah’nah. [al no. Saurian, saw’re-an. 

San Casciano, son kus-she- Sauvage, so-vazh’. 
Sanctuary, sangk’tu-a-re. Sauvé, so-vu“. 

Sanctus, sangk'tus. Savage, sav'aj. 

Sandal, san‘dal. Savannah, sah-ván nah. 
Sandarach, sän'da-räk. Savary, suh-vab-re’. 
Sandemanians, sAn-de-ma’- Savigliano, sah-veel-yah’no. 
Sandusky, san-dis’ke[ne-anz. Savona, sah-vo'nah. 

San Francisco, sun fran-+is’- Savonarola,sah-vo-nab-ro‘la 
Sangamon, sìng'ga-mòn. (ko. Saxe, sks. 

Sangaree, sing-ga-rée’. Saxifrage, saks’e-fraj. 
Sang-froid, soug-frwaw’. Saxicavous, saks-e-ka’viis. 
Sangreal, sun gre-al. Saxon, saks’n. 

San Giulio, san joo'le-o. [ah. Sayette, sa-<t’. 
Sanguinaria, sing-gwin~’re- Scabious, ska’be-ts. 
Sanguine, sang“zu lu. Scagliola, skal-yo'lah. 
Sanhedrim, san he-drim. Sealaria, skah-la re-ah. 
Sanicula, san-ik’u-lah, Senld. skawld. 
Sanies, sa’neez. 
Sans-culotte, séng-koo-lot’. 
Sanskrit, san’skrit. 


[wò 


Scammony, skam’mo-ne. 
Scanderbeg, skan‘dir-beg. 


rid-o-min- Rossini, rös- sene. 


„Roster. ros-tir. 
Rostock, ros'tik. 
Rostrum, ros‘trim. 
Rota, ro'tah. 
Rotherhithe, réth’tr-bith. 
Rothschild, ròs'child. 
Rotifera, ro-tif’tir-ah. 
Rotterdam, rot'tiir-dim. 
Rotunda, ro-tun'dah. 
Roubaix, roo-ba’. 
Rouble, rov’hl. 

Roué, roos’. 
Rouen, roo-ahn(g)’. 
Rouge. roozh. 


Rough, ruf 

Roulade, roo-lahd’, 
Rouleau, roo-lo’. 
Roulette, roo-lét’. 
Roumania, roo-ma’ne-ah, 
Roumelia, roo-me'le-ah, 
Rousseaun, roo-so'. 
Roveredo, ro-vu-ra‘do, 
Rovigo, ro-ve go. 
Royal, rei’al. 


(shänz. Rshev, r’shev. 


l- Ruatan, roo-ab-tahn’. 
Rubato, roo-buh’to. 
Rubens, roo’bénz. 
Rubicon, roo'be-kön. 


n Schweidnitz, shwid'nits. 


sas-kach‘a- Sciagraphy, si-àg'ra-fo 


Sciatica, si-it’e-kah. 
Science, si'ens. 

Sciolti, se-ol'te. 
Sciomachy., si-}m’a-ke. 
Sciomancy, si'oman-se. 
Scion, si'on. 

Scire-facias, si-re-fa/she-is. 
Seirrhus. skir’ris. 
Scissors, siz Z ürz. 
Sciuridæ, si-u're-de. [tha’se-e 
Seleranthacese,  skle-rán- 
Scleria, skle're-ah. 

Scold, skold. 

Scolecite, skil’e-sit. 
Scolopacidæ, sko-lo-päs“e-de. 
Scolopendrium, sko-lo-pén’- 
Scolymus, sko-li/miis.{dre-am. 
Scolytidae. sko-lit'e-de. 
Scombride. kom'bre-de. 
Scoria, sko're-nh. 
Scorodite, skor’o-dit. 
Scorpion, skorr nn. 
Scorzonera, skòr-zo'nùrah. 
Scourge, skürj. 

h Scranton, skran‘tiin. 
Scripture, skript ür. 
Scrivener, skriv'ntr. 
Scrofula, skrof'u-lah. {ah. 
Scrophalaria, skrof-u-la’re- 
Scrotum, skro'tum. te. 
Scrupulosity, skroo-pu-lòs'e- 
Scrutiny, skroo’te-ne, 
Scuderi. skov-da-re’. 


[drün. Scumbling, skim’bling. 
Scalenohedron, skal-¢n-o-’- Scurrilous, sk ir’ril-ts. 


Seurv 
Scute 


„skur'vo. 
„skuch. 


Sajon, sah-joo’. [se-mén(g)’. Santa Anna, săn'tah än'nah. Scansores, skan-so’reez. Scutellum, eku-téllim. 
Saki, sake. Santalacere, sin-tah-la’se-e. Scapula, skap’u-lah. Scutibranchians, sk 
Salaam, sa-lubm’. Santalum, sin’ta-ldm. Scapus, ska’pis. brangk’e-anz. 


Salad, sal ad. 

Saladin, allch- din 
Salamanca, s - -mäng'kah. 
Snlamandride. al-a-man“ 
Salemi, sal-a“me. (dre. de. 
Saleratus, al- ra! t us. 
Salerno, sah-ler uo. 
Salesman, salz man. 
Sulibabo. sal-c-bah’bo. 
Salicin, sal’e-sin. 
Salicornia, sal-e-kor'ne-ah. 
Salience, sa'le-éns. 

Salil, sa‘le-i. 


Santiago, sin-te-ah’go. 
Santonine, san’tén-in. 
Santorin, san-to-reen’. 
Sao Roque, sown(g)-ro ka. 
Sapajou, sap ab-. 
Saphena, sa-fe'nah, 
Sapient, sa'pe-ent. 
Sapindus, sa-pin dis. 
Sapodilla, sap-o-dlllah. 
Saponaria, sip-o-na/re-wh, 
Saponine, sàp'o-niu. 
Sapor, sa'por. 
Sapphire, saf'ir. 


Scarabeus, sk ir-a-be’is. 
Scarecrow, skšr'kro. 
Scarlatina, skar-la-te'nah. 
Scarlatti, skar-lat'te. 
Scarpa, skar’pah. 
Scarron, skar’rén(g)- 
Scene. seen. 
Scepticism, skép'tesizm. 
Sceptre, sep'tur. 
Schaumburg - Lippe, 
showm-boorg-lip’pe. 
Scheeletine, she'le-tin. 


Seutiger. sku'te-jar. 
Scythe, sith. 

Scythian, sith’e-in. 
Seannachie, sén’nah-ke. 
Sebastopol, se-bas'to-pol. 
Secession, se-sésh’iin, 
Sechium, se’ke-iiin, 
Secondo, se'kon'do. 
Secrecy, se'kre-se. 
Secretary, sék’re-ta-re. 
Sector, sektor. 
Secularization, sék-u-lir-e- 


Salinas, sah-le’nas. 

Saline, sa‘lin. 

Salique, silik. 
Salisbury., suwlz’bir-re. 
Saliva, sa-li'vah. 

Salix, sa‘liks. 

Sallenders, säl'len-durz. 
Sallow, Allo. 

st, sallust. 
Salmaganad, sal-ma-gun'de. 
Naimi, sal'me. 

Salmon, sam'un. 

Salogen, sal/o-jén. 
Salome, sa-lo me. 

Salon, eah-lon(g)’. 

Salop., alp. 

Salsafy, sal’sa-fe. [mén-ta’re-iis 
Salsamentarious, sal-sah- 
Salses, sil’soz. 

tte, salat“. 

ilin, sAl-sil/Inh. 
Salsola, sàl-so'lah. 


Sappho, saf fo. 
Saraband, sar‘ab-bind. 
Sarabita, sab-rah-be tah. 
Saracens, sarab-senz. 
Sarah, sa rah. 

Sarang poor, sir-ing-poor’. 
Saratoga, sir-n-to’gul. 
Sarawak, sali-rahi-wahk’. 
Sarcasm, sir’kizm. 


Scherzando, skert-suhn‘do. 
Scherzo, skért'so. 
Schesis, ske'st!s. 

Schiraz, she‘raz. 

Schism, sizm. 

Schist, shist. 
Schizopods, shiz’o-pids, 


Sarcobasis, sir-ko-ba’sis. Schlegel, shla'gal. 
Sarcocele, sir'kosël. Schleswig. shlés’wig. 
Sarcology, sir-kòl'oje. Schmidt, shit. 
Sarcoma. mah. [palis. Sechoenus, ske'nüs. 


ws, sar-dah-pah- Scholar. skol'ar. 
Scholiast, sko'e-ñst. 
Schooleraft, skool krift 


Sardanapa 
Sardine, sar‘deen. 
Sardinia, sir-in’e-ah. 
Sardonic, sir-din'k. 
Sardonyx., sir'don-iks, 
Saree, sah're. Schottisch. shot'tecsh. 
Sargasso, siir-cis’so. Schrankia, shrinck’c-ah. 
Sarguemines.sabr-goo-meen’ Schubert, shoo’bért. 


Schopenhauer. sho-per 


Schelling, shél ling. za'shün. 
Scheme, skeem. Secunderabad, se-kün-dër- 
Scheroma, ske-ro’mah. a-bad’. 


Security, se-ku’re-te. 
Sedan, se-din’. 
Sedative, sid’n-tiv. 
Sederunt, se-dv'rint. 
Sedilium, se-dil/yim. 
Sedum, se'dùm. 
Segment, seg'ment. 
Segno, sin’yo, 
Segovia, se-go've-uh. 
Segregation, sé¢c-re-ga’/shin. 
Seguiera, sin-ye-a’ruli. 
Ségur, sa-coor’. 
Seidlitz, sid'lits. 
Seignior, sén’ytr. 


Schooner, skoo-nir. jhow’tr. Seine. sin. 


1- Selachiansa, se-la’ke-inz. 
Selah, slah. 
Sel d'Or. sèl dir’. 
Selection, se-lék’shin, 
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Rubidium, roo-bid'yum. 

Rubies, roo’biz. 

Rubric, roo’brik. 

Ruche, roosh. 

Rugen, roo’gén. 

Rumex, roomeks. 

Rumford, rum furd. 

W 
nn. 

Rummage. rüm' maj. 

Rumple, riim’pl. 

Runes, roonz. 

Rupee, ro-pee’. 

Rupia, roo'pe-ah. 

Ruscus, rus kus. 

Russell. ris’s!. 

Russet, riis’sit. 

Russia, rish’ah. 

Rustchuk, roost’chook. 

Ruta, roo’tah. 

Rath, rooth. 

Ruthenium, roo-thene-um. 

Rutherford, rith’r-fird. 

Rutherglen, rug'len. 

Rutland, rut“ land. 

Ruysdael, rois'dahl. 

Ruyter, ri'tur. 

Rynd, rind. 

Ry ot, rit. 

Byswick, riz‘wik. 


Selim, selim. 

Selkirk, sel kürk. 
Semblance, sém’blins. 
Semecarpus, sem-e-kar'püs. 
Semele, em'e-le. 

Semen, emen. 

Seminal, sem'e-näl. 
Seminoles, sem'e-nölz. 
Semiramis, se-mir'a-mis. 
Semitic, se-mit fk. 
Semolina, sëni-o-le'nah. 
Sempach, sem'pak. vum. 
Sempervivum, sëm-pür-vi/- 
Sempronius, em- pro'ne-us. 
Senate, sen'at. 

Seneca, sén’e-kah. 

Senecio, se-ne’sho. 
Senegam bia, sen-e-gäm!be-ah. 
Sennaar, sen-nahr’. 
Sensation, sén-sa’shiin. 
Sensorium, sën-so're-üm, 
Sensual, sén’shoo-al. 
Sentient, sén‘she-ént. 
Sepal, se’pal. 

Sepia, se’pe-ah. [on-81, 
Septentrional, sëp-tën'tre- 
Septilliom.sep-tiVyün. 
Septum, sép'tiim. 
Sepulchre, sép'tl-kér. 
Sepulture, sé)'iil-tir. 
Sequacious, *e-kwa’shis. 
Sequela, se-k welah. {shan. 
3 xe-kwés-tra’- 
Sequoia, sv-kwoi uh. 

Berii, se-ri'ye. 

i. sčr-ăn-gah’ne. 
Seraph, sér’af. 

Serapis, se-ra’pis. 
Serenity, ve-re’ne-te. 

Seres, se'rëz. 


u-te- Serfage, siirf'nj. 


Sergius, str‘je-iis. ah-tim’. 
Serg ` [p 


mgapatam, se ring-gah- 
Sermon, sür'mòn. 
Seron, se-roon’. 
Serpent, sii’pént. 
Serpula, sùr'pu-lah, 
Sertorius 


ser-to' re-üs, 


fir’ve-tis. 
sëes'|a-müm. 
Sesia, se’she-ah. 
Sesostris, se-sis'tris. 
Session, sċsh'ūn. 
Setaria. se-ta'ro-ah. 
Seth, së:h. 

Settee, sèt-të’, 
Severance, sëv'nr-áns. 
Severn, sév’trn. 
Severus. se-ve'riis, 
Sévigmé, sa-van-ya’. 
Sewell. 
Sextant, scks‘tint. 
Sexton, seks'tin. 
Seymour. se’mir.{ 
Sforza, sfort'sah. 
Sforzando, sfort-sahn‘do. 
Sfumato, sfoo-mah’to. 
Sgraffiato, scrif-fe-ah’to. 
Shabrack, shab’rak. 
Shaftesbury, shiftz’bir-re 
Shahpoor, shah-poor’. 
Shakspeare, shik’syeer. 
Shamanism, sha’man-izm. 


Sarigue, enb-recg“. 
Sarnia, «ir’ne-ah. 
Baros., sah ros, 
Sarothamums, sa-reth ‘a- 
Salada, sah-lü lah. Sarranin, sir’ra-sin. (lah. 
Salutation, sal-u-ta‘shin, Sarsaparilla,sar-sah-pab-ril’- 
SalutPublic,sah-loc-pt)-leck’. Sarto, sabr to. 


Salta, sawl'tah. 
Saltarello, sal-tah-réllo. 


[mmz. 
Salubrious, sa-lü bre-08. 


Schuyler, skiller. Selene, se-le’ne. 
Schwalben. shwah!/be-ah lar, Selenga, se-léng’gah. 
Schwanthaler. shwahn’tuh- Selenium, se-le'ne-um. 
Schwartz. shworts. Selenography. sċl-e-nðg'ra- Shan-se, shiv-se’. 
Schwartzburg - Sonders- Seleucia, se-)ii/she-ah. Sharon, shu ron. 
hausen, shworts’boorg sòn- Seleucus Nicator, se-li’k is Sheba, shohah. 
dérz-how’zn. ni-ka’tor. Sheffield, sheffild. 
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Shampooing, shim-poo'lng. 
Shanghai, abang- hz 
Jfe. Shannon, shan nan, 
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Sheil, shal. 

Sheik, sheek. 

Shekel, shék^. 

Shekinah, hek'e-nah. 

Sheldrake, sheldrak. 

Shelley, helle. 

Shemech, she'mék. 

Shenandoah, shèn-ăn-do'ah. 

Sherbet, shir’bét. 

Sheridan, shérc-dìn. 

Sherman, shür'màn. 

Sherry vallies,shér-re-val liz 

Shiite, shi'it. 

Shillelagh, shil-lla lah. 

Shire, shir or shar. 

Shirley, shiir'le. 

Shirwa, sheer wah, 

Shittah, it 'tah. 

Shoa, ho“ ah. 

Shoulder, shol'dur. 

Shovel, shuv!l. 

Sialide. i-Ale-de. 

Sialogue si'u-lloóg. 

Siamang, se-ah-mang. 

Siamese, sia-inéz,’ 

Sibyl, 1011. 

Sieard, se-kahr’. 

Sicilian, se-sil' yan. 

Siddons, sid‘: 

Sidereal, si- d Al. 

Sideritis, si-dér’e-ris. 

Siderograph y ,sid-ér-dg’ra-fo 

Sideroschisolite, sidl-er-o- 
skis’o-lit. 

Siderox ylon, sid-ér-dks’e-lon. 

Sidlaw, sid'lau. berg 

Siebengebirge, Le-beu-ga- 

Sierra Leone, se-er'ruh la-o’- 

Siesta, se-és’tuh. (na. 

Sieyes. ves“. 

Sigel, segel. 

Siillaria, sl) Il-lare-ah. 

Sigismund. sij/iz-mind. 

Sigma, sig’ mah. 

Sigmaringen, slg-mah-ring’- 

Signora, sén-yo'rah. 

Signorina, sen-yo-re’nah. 

Sikhs, seeks. 

Silenales, s{l-e-na'leez. 

Silence, sileus. 

Silenus, si-le/nis. 

Silesia, si-le’zhah. 

Silicon, sil'e-kon. 

Siliquella, sil-e-kellah, 

Silistria, se-lis’ 1 

Sillimanite, sille 

Siloam si-lo’an. 

Silphiam, si! fe-im. 

Silurian, si-ü're-an. 

Silvas, sil’vas. 

Silvester, sil’vés-tir, 

Silybum. sil'e-bü m, 

Simar, s mahr. 

Simarubsmw..im-a-ru'bah. 

Simbirsk, sim-birsk’. 

Simeon, sin e-0n. 

Simon, simun. 

Simony, sii’o-ne. 

Simoum, se-moom’. 

Simpheropol, sim-fér’o-pol. 

Simulation, sim-u-la’shin. 

Sinciput, sin’se-pit. 

Sinecure, sin kur. 

Sine dies, sine di'ëz. 

Sine qua non, sine kwa nòn. 

Singapore, sing-guli-pour’. 

Single, sing’gl. 

Singultus, sin-gil’tis. 

Sinope, se-no'pe. 

Sinople, sin’o-pl. 

Sinuosity, siu-u-ds’e-te. 

Sinus, sinus. 

Sion, i un. 


[ën. 


an it. 


sip’se. 

alus, se-ping’ku-lis, 
Siraballi, se-rah-bal’le, 
Siredon, sé-re'dun. 

Siren, si’rén. 
Sirius, sir'e-iis. 
Sirocca, sv-rok’ko. 

Sirrah, sir'rah. 

Sirupy, sir’ip-e. 

Sirvente, siir-vin'te. 
Siskiwit, sis’ke-wit. 
Sismondi, sees-mon‘de. 
Sistova, sees-to’ val. 
Sisymbrium, se-sim’bre-im. 
Sisy phus, sis'e-fūs. (tim. 
Bisgrinchium, sis-e-ring’ ke- 
Sitka, sit’kah. 

Sitology, se-t6l’o-je. 

Siva, si'vah orsë val. [üm. 
Sivatherium,  siv-a-the're- 
Sixtus, siks‘tiis, 

Sizar, si’zar. 

Skager-rack, skab-gér-rahk’, 
Skeleton, skél/o-tun. 
Skerries, skċr'riz. 
Skiddaw, skid‘dau. 

Skink, skingk. 

Skirmish, skirmish. 
Skirret, skir'rit. 
Skolopsite, sk06l’6p-zit. 
Bkutterudite, skut-tër'u-dit. 


Slaughter, slaw’tir. 
Slavonia, slah-vo'ne-ah, 
Sledge, glei. 

Slieve, slecy. 
Sloakan, slo-al-kin’. 
Slovaks, slo’vahks. 
Simi 


Smalt, smawit. 


. Soda, so’duh. 
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Spahis, spab‘eez. 

Spain, spin. 8 
Spalatro, spah-lahtro. 
Spallanzani, sp.il-lan-ze’ne, 
Spandrel, spau lrel. 
Spaniard, spau'yard. Statue, stat u. 
Sparganium, par-ga'ne-um. Statuette, stät-u-öt“. 
Sparidæ, spire-de. Status quo, sta'tus kwo. 
Sparta, spar tuh., Statute, statut. 


Starboard, stir’btrd, 
Stargaard, stalir’gart, 
Starost, stahr'ost. 
Startle, star’tl. 
Statics, statiks. 


ee, sloos. 
II-elothes. smawl“klöz. 


s 


Smaragdite, sma-rag/dit. Spartacus, spir’ta-kiis. Staurotite, stuw’ro-tit. 
Smectite, smek'tit. Spartium, sparshe-üm. Staunton, stan tün. 
Smew, smi. Sparus, spir Stavropol, stabv'ro-póol. 


Smilacere, sme-la’se-c. Spasm, spizm. 
Smilacene, smil‘a-seen. 
Smilax, smi'laks. 
Smithsonian, smith-so’ne-an. 
Smolensk, smo-lensk’. 
Smollett, smolllet. 
Smorzando, smort-saln ‘do. 
Smyrna, suùruah, 

Snail, nal. 

Snider, sui‘dir, 

Snipe, snip. 

Snivel, sniv'l. 

Snow-ball, sno‘bawl. 


Steak, stak. 

Stealth, stelth. 

Stearine, ste’a-rin. 
Steatoma, ste-n-to' mah, 
Steelyard, stil’yard. 
Steeple, ste’pl. [ra-fe. 
Steganography. stër-a-nog”- 
Steinheilite, stin/hil-it. 
Stellaria, stel-la“re-all. 


Stencil, stén’sil. 
Stenography. ste-nog’ra-fe. 
Stentorian, stén-to’re-an, 


Soavamente.so-vh-va-mén‘ta. Spergula, spirgu-lah. Stephen, stevn. 

Soboles, o-. Stercoranism, stër-kor'àn- 
Sobri Yz. 

Social spurm-a-to- tère, star. 


Socinians, so-sin’e-anz. 
Sockdolager, suk-dol'a 
Socle, so'kl. 

Socotra, s6k’o-trah. 
Socrates, ok'ra-teez. 


zo'n. Stereotype. ste’re-o-tip. 
Sterlet, stiirlet, 
Stern, stùrn. 
Sternbergite, stiirn’bérg-it. 
Sterne, stirn. 
Sternson, stirn’sn. 
Sternum, stir’nim. 
Stertorous, stur'to-rüs. 
Stethoscope, steth’o-skop. 
Stettin, stet‘tin. 
Steuben, stu'ben. 
Stevedore, ste’ve-dor. 
Steward, stu'urd. 
Sthenie, sthén ik. 
Stiacciato, stv-it-chah’to. 
Stibnite, stib/nit. 
Sticcado, stik-kah'do. 
Stichometry, stik-0m’e-tre. 
Stiffening, s!ifn-ing. 
Stigmata, stig mall-tall. 
Stilbite, stil it. 
Stiletto, ste-lét’to. 
Stillingia, stil-lin‘jenh. lan. 
Stilpnomelane, stilp-nom’e- 
Stilpnosedirite, 
sìd ür-it. 
Stimulus, stim‘u-lis, 


Sodium, so le-üum. 
Sodom, dom. 
Sofala, so-fallah, 
Soon. sot-re-o ne. 
Soti, so fe. 

Soirée, swah-ra’. 
Soissons, swih-son(z)’. 
Solanales, so-lau'a-lvez. 
Solania, sola ne-ah. 
Solano, so-lah'no. 
Solar, solar. 

Solder, soir. 
Soldier, oljur. 


Solfeggio, sol-fed jo. 
Solferino, s01-fa-re‘no. 
Solicitous, sv-lis’etis, 
Solidago, sol-¢-dal'go. 
Solifidian, sòl-c-fid' yan. 
Solitaire, sil-c-tar’. 
Sollecito, sol-le-che to. 
Solomon, sol'o-nion. 


Spinel, spe-nel’. 
Spinet, spin‘et. 
Spinale, spin'il. 
Spiræa, spe-re‘ah. 
Spiranthes, spe-rin’theez, Stingo, sting’ go. 
Spiritoso, spir-e-to'zo. Stipa, sti’pah. 


SYZY 


Stupose, stu- O27. 
Sturgeon, stur Jun. 
Sturiones, stu-ri“o-nees. 
Sturnide. stür'ne-de. 
Stylites, stillits. 
Stylopedium, 
Styptie, stip'tik. 
Styracine, stir’a-sin. 
Styrole, sti rol. 
Sty x, stiks. 
Suasion, swa‘zhin. 
Suavity, swav’e-te. 
Subahdar, su’bah-dahr. 
Subsequent, siib’sc-k wént, 
Subjection, subjek'shun. 
s esqui, siib-ses’kwe. 
Subsidy, siib’se-de, 
Subtle, sit’. 
Succotash, sitk’ko-tash. 
Success, siik-sés’. 
Succubus, sik’ku-biis, 
Succumb, sik-koom’. 
Succussion, sik-kish’On. 
Sucrose, su’kroz. 
Suction, sik’shin. 
Sudra, soo’drah. 
Eng, sū. 

Sue, Fr. soo. 
Suevi, swe’vi. 
Sufficiency, sif-fish’én-se. 
Suffocation, sif-fo-ka’shin, 
Sugar, shoo'gir or shag’tr. 
Suggest. sud-jest'. 
Suidæ, su'e-de. 
Suite, sweet. 
Suitor, siit/or. 
Suliots, soo'lc-dts. 
Sullivan, salle-van. 
Sully, soo-le’. 
Sulphide, siil’fid. 
Sulphion, uten. 
Sulphur, sülfür. 
Sumach, =o mak. 
Sumpter, sim’tir. 
Sumptuous, siimt’n-ts. 
Sun-dew, sun-dü. 
Superb, su-pirb’. 
Superficies, su-pir-fish’eez. 
Superfluougs, su-pur'floc-ds. 
Superim pose, su-pür-Im- 
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poz’. 
Superstition,sn-ptretish’tn. 
Supervision, su-pir-vizh'in. 
Supplement, süp'ple-mènt. 


sti lo po de- 
lum. 


stilp-no- Supremacy, su-prem wse. 


Sureingle, sir'sing-gl. 
Surety, shoor’te. 

Surfeit, start it. 

[is. 


Solon, so'lon. 

Solstice, sol'stls. 

Solus, so'lus. 

Soly man, sol“e-män. 
Somateria, s6in-a-te’re-ah. 
Sombrero, som-bra'ro. 
Somerset, sum'er-set. 
Somme, sòm. 


Sommeil, s6m-ma’e. [bn-lizm. 


m 
Somnus, sòm’'uüs. 
Sonata, so-nah'tal 
Sonchus, son kas. 
Sonderbund, son dër-loond. 
Sondershausen, 
Sonnet, son'net. 
Sonometer, so-ndm’e-tir. 
Sonoran, so-no ruh, 

Sontag, son'tig. 

Sooloo, 500-100’. 

Soonda, soon dah. 

Sophia, so-ti'ah. 

Sophism, so'fizm. [shün. 
Sophistication, so-fis-te-ku”- 
Sophomore, sof'o-mor. 
Soprano, sv-prah’no. 
Sophocles, sof'o-kleez. 
Sorcery, sor'sur-e. 
Sordawalite, sor-da/wal-it. 
Sordes, sor'déz. 

Sordine, sor'deen. 
Soredium, so-re‘de-im, 
Sorgo, sor'go. 

Sorin. s0’re-ah. 

Sorites, so-ri'teez. 

Sorosis, so-ro sis. 

Sorrel, sor’ril. 

Sorrento, s6r-rin’to. 

Borus, so'rus. 

Bonpiro, 8Os-pe’ro, 
Sostenuto, s¢s-ta-noo’to, 
Sotto voce, sotto vo cha, 
Soudan, sov-dahn’, 

Soulié, soo-la’. 

Soulouque, soo-look’. 
Soult, soolt. s 
Soutape, soo-tahn”. 
Southern, suth'ern, 
Souvalky, soo-vahl’ke, 
Souvenir, sovv-neer. 
Souzdal, soo dalil. 
Sovereign, siiv’ér-In. 
Sowing, soing. 

Soy mida, oi'me-dah. 
Spadille, spa-deel’. 

Spadix, spa/diks. 

Spado, spah’do. 

Spadroon, späd-roon“. 


lism, som-nam’- Spondee, spòn’de. 


son-derz- 
[how’zn. 


t Surrey, sur're. 
Spiritualism,spir'it-a-dl-izm Stipulation, stip-u-la‘’shin. Surreptitious, siir-rdp-tish’- 
Spirula, spir'u-lah. Stipule, stip’il. Survey, süur'va and sir-va’. 
Spissitude, spis’se-tiid. Stirling, stur'ling. Susa, soo’sxh. 
Spitzbergen, splts-ber“ gen. Stirrup, stur'rup. Susquehanna, sus-kwe-hän“ 
Splanchnology, spiangk- Stoecado, stok-ka'do. Suture, siit’ur. (nah. 
nol’o-je. Stockholm, st6k’hom. Suttee, sit-te’. 
Splenology, sple-ndl’o-je. Stoicism, stu’e-sizm. Suzerain, su’ze-rin. 
Spodumene, spod/u-ucen, Stola, sto’lah. Swaddle, swòd’dl, 
Spoliation, spo-le-a’shin. Stolen, stolu. Swamp, swomp. 
Stolpe, stol’pa. Sweaty, swet'e. 
Stomach, stum'äk. Sweden, swe'dn. 
Storied, sto’rid. Swedenborgian, 
pi Stowe, sto. Sweceten, swet’n. 
Sponsion, spon’shan. Strabo, stra’bo. Swietenia, swe-te’ne-ah. 
Sponsor, spén’sor, Straight, strit.7 Swinge, swinj. 
Spontaneity, spon-ta-ne'e-te. Stralsund, strahl“soont. Swingle, swing’cl. 
Spontini, spon-te’ne. Strange, strinj. Switzerland, swit’zūr-lănd. 
Sporades, spor'a-dcez. Strangury, string’gu-re. Swivel, swivi. 
Sporangium, spo-rån'je-ŭm. Strappado, strap-ha'do. Sy barite, sib’n-rit. 
Sprague, sprig. Strasbourg, strils’boorg. Sycamore, sik‘a-mor. 
Sprengel, sprene’gil. Stratarithmetry,  strit-a- Sy cosis, si-ko’sis. 
Sprightly, sprit le. rith’me-tre. Sydenham, «id’nim. 
Sprinkle, springk“l. Strategy, strit’e-je. Syderolite, sid’ér-v-lit. 
Sprocket, sprok it. Stratification, strit-e-fe-ka’- Syene, si-c'ne. 
Sprout, sprowt. shin, Sylph, silf. 
Spanky, spingk’e. Stratiotes, strah-ti’s-teez. Syilepsis, sil-lép’sts. 
Spurious, spure-is. Stratoeracy, stra-ték’ri-so. Sylogism, sii'lo-jizm. 
Sputum, spu'tim. Stratography, stra- tog'ru-ſe. Sylvester, sil’vés-tir. 
Spurzheim, spoorts‘him Stratum, stratum. Sylvicola, sil-ve-ko'lah. 
Sphynx, sfingkz. Strenuous, streu'u-Us. Symmetry, sim’me-tre. 
Squalide, skwol’e-de, Strelizia, stra-lizh’yah. [ah. Sympathy, sim’pa-the. 
Squaw, skwaw. Strepsiptera,  strép-sip’tir- Symphony, sim fo-ne. 
Squier, skwe’ir. Streptopus, strép’to-pis. Symphyseotomy, sim-fiz- 
Stabat-Mater, sta’bat ma’tir. Stretton, stret'tu. Ot'o-me. 
Staccato, stak-kali'to. Stria, stre‘ah. Symposium, sim-po’zhe-im. 
Stack housiacex, stak-hiws- Stricture, strikt'yur. Synanthus, sin-an’this. 
Stadium, sta/de-iim, [e-a’se-e. Strigillose, strij/il-loz. Synarchy, sin’ir-ke. 


Spondias, spou de-às. 
Sponge, spiinj. 
Spongiole, spiin’je-dl. 


[bor’je-iin. 
8We-ul- 


Stadtholder, stat hold-ur. Strissores, stris’su-reez. Synaxis, se-naks’is. [nizm, 
Staël, stahl. Strix, striks. Synchronism, singk’ro 
Staffa, staf fab. Strobile, strüb'il. Syncope, singk’o-pe. 

Stage, stij. Stromb, strom. Synecdoche, sin-<k’do-ke. 


Staggers, stig’giirz. 
Stagirite, stay’e-rit. 

N nation, stag-na'shün. 
Staith, stith. 
Stalactite, stab-lak’tit. 
Stalagmite, stub-liag’mit. 
Stalk, stawk. 

Stamen, sta’mén. 


Strom bite, strom’bit. 
Stromboli, strom’bo-le. 
Strontian, stron’she-an, 
Strophe, stro’fe. 
Strozzi, strot'so. 


Synesius, se-ne’zhis. 
Synizesis, sin-e-ze' la, 
8yx.od, sin'od. 
Synonym, sin’o-nim. 
Synopsis, sin-ðp’sis. 
Structure, striikt/yar, Synovia, slu-o've-ah. 
Strumah, stroo’mah. [e-de. Synteresis, sln-te-re'sIs, 
Struthionida, stroo-the-on’- Synthesis, sin thesis, 


Stamina, stam’e-nah. Struthiopteris, stroo-the- Syphilis, sit'e-lis. 
Stam e, stam-péd’, Op’tar-is. Syra, si’rah. 
Standard, stand’ard. Strychnine, strik/nin. Syria, slr'e-ah. 
Stanhope, stan up. Stuart, sti’irt. Syringa, se-ring’gab. 


Stannaries, stin’na-reez, 
Stannine, stän'uln. 
Stanza, stin’zah. 
Stapelia, sta-pe'le-ah. 
Staphyloma, ctaf-elo’mah. 
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Stubble, stub'bl. 
Studio, stu'de-o. Syrinx, siringkz. 

Stufa, stoo'fah, Syssarcosis, sis-sir-ko/sls, 
Stultiloquy, stül-tl’o-kwe. Systole, sis’to-le. 
Stupendous, stu-pen'dus. Syzygy, 2z'cje. 


Syringe, sirinj. 


TABA 


Temple, tém’pl. 
Tenaculum, te-nik’u-lim. 
Tenasserim, tén-as’sa-rim, 
Tencin, ton-sahu’. 
Tendon, ten don. 


Tabanus, tah-)a’nis. 
Tabard, tabard. 
Tabasco, tah-his’ko: 
Tabasheer, tal-ah-sheer’. 
Tabernacle, tal'ir-nsa-kl. 
Tablature, tab/la-tir. 
Tableau. tb-lo’. 

Taboo, ta-boo’. 
Tabouret, til'vo-rét, 
Taccacez, tak-ki'se-e. 
Tachydrite, 
Taciturn, tas’e-tarn. 
Tacsonia, tik-so'ne-ah 
Taffeta, tat fe-tah. 
Tatia, ta’fe-h. 
Taiilet, tah fe-let“. 
Taganrog, tay’An-rog. Tensile, sil, 
Tagetes, ta-je‘tees. Tentacul 
Tagliacozzo, tul-xah-köt'so. Tenthredinete, 
Tagliamento, tàl-yal-mèn'to, din!e-te. 
Tazlioni, tål-yo'ne. Tentiginons, tén-tij’e-nis. 
Tahiti, tah-e'te, 

Taille, ta-ye'. 
Tai-wan-foo, ti-wahn-foo’. 
Tajagu, tab-jas’soo. 
Talbot, taw! bit 

Talea, til’kah. 

Talegall Al-e-gAl/lah. 
Tallien, tah-le-in’. 
Talma, tahl'mah. 
Talmud. (i mad. 
Talon, tal'on. 

Talpidze, tal'pede. 
Talookdar, tah-lvok’dir. Terence, ter'éns. 
Tamar, ta mar. (-e. Terete, te-ret“. 
Tamariencere. ta-mir-e-ki’- Tergiversation, 
Tamarind, tam’a-rini. Tergum, tir'giim. 
Tambourine, tam-boor-een’. Terlizzi, tër-lit'se. 
Tampion, tam’pefin. 
Tanager, tan 'a-jer. 
Tanaro, tih-nah'ro. 
Tanghinia, tang-gin’e-ah. 
Fr ngipaha, tanje-pah'ah, 
Tanists, ta’nists. 
QTammim.tan nin. 

Tausy, tanze. 
Tantalida, tan-tal’e-de. 
Tantalus, tin’tu lis. 
Tapestry, tap’es-tre. 
Tapioca, tap-e-o'kuh. 
Tapir, ta’pér. 

Tarantella, tuh-rin-téllah. 
Tarantism, tär'un-tlZm. 
Taranto, tab-ran’to. 
Tarantula, tih-rin'tu-lah. 
Taraxacum, ta-riks’a-kim. 
Tardo, talır’do. 

Targum, tir rum. 
Tarlatan, tur'letan. 
Tarnopol, tar’no-pol. 
Tarpaulin, tăr-pıw^in, 
Tarpeian, tir-po'yàn. 
Tarquinius, tir-kwin’e-iis. 
Tarragona, tar-ril-go’nah. 


Tenedos, tén’e-dos. 
Tenesmus, te-nez mis. 
Tenet, ton’ét. 
Teniers, ten'e-ürz. 
Tenné, ten na. 
Tennessee, ten-nës-së/., 
Tennis, ten nis, 
Tennyson, tón ne-sün. 
Tenon, tèn'ûn. 
Tenotomy, te-nõt'v-mo, 


Tenure, ten‘ir. 
Teocalli, te-o-kal'le. 
Tephrosia, tv-fro‘zhah. 
Terah, te'rah. 
Teramo, te-rch'mo. 
Teraphim, tér‘ah-fim. 
Teratology, tér-a-tul’o-je. 
Tereceira, ter-si’rah. 


Teredo, te-re‘do. 
Terek, te’rek. 


Termini, tūr'me-ni. 
Termitida, tiir-mit’e-de. 
Ternaux, tër no. 
Terni, térne. 
Ternova, tér-no'vah. 


mMe-a se-e. 
Terodant, tér'o-dant. 
Terrace, térras. 


pon’e-kah. 
Terrapin, ter'ru-pin. 
Terrible, ter're-bl. 
Terror, tér’r 
Tertullian, ter-tul“le-àn. 


Testament, tés’ta-ment. 
Testicle, tés’te-kl. 
Testimony, tés’te-mo-ne. 
Testudo, tés-tu do. 
Tetanus, tet'a-nus, 
Téte-a-té@te, tit-uh-tav. 
Tethys, te'this. 
Tetracera, tét-ris’ir-ah. 


Tenebrisnid. tèn-e-briz'ne- Thersites, thar-se’teez. 


| tén-tak’u-lim, 
tén-thre- Thionville, te-dn-veel’. 


Tennulrostres, tén-ne-rds’- Thomas, tom as. 
[türz Thoracic, tho-ras’ik. 


Terebratula, tèr-e-brăt'u-lah, Thrasy bulus, thris-c-bu’lis. Totem, totem. 
(sa/shiin. Through, thiroo. 


tarje-ver- Theam, throm. 


Terminalia, tiir-min-a'le-uh. 


Ternstromiacea, térn-stro- Tiara, ti’a-rah. 


Terra-cotta, tér’rah-kit-tah. Tibia, tib’e-ah. 
Terra Japonica, terrah ja- Tibulus, tib’u-lis. 


Terza Rima, tér’zah re'mah. 
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Theresa, ta- ru“zah. Tongs, töngz. Trigy nia, trejin’cah. 
Theresiopol,ta-ra-ze'pol. Tonquin, tin-keen’. Trilingual, tri-ling’gwal. 
Theriac, the're-ak. Tonsil, tons. Trillion, tril/yin. 
Therme, thür'me. (Is. Tonsure, tonshoor. Trilobite, ri'lo-bit. 
de. Thermocrosis, thür-mok'ru-Toothed, tootht. Trilogy. trilo-je. 
Topalias. to-pa le-ña. Trimurti, tre-moor'te. 


Thesaurus, the-saw’ris. 
Theseus, th. Topaz, to’piz. 
Thespian, thés’pe-an. [ne-ànz. Toplitz. tte. 
Thessalonians, thes-su-lo- Topology, to-pol’o-je. 
Thessaly, thés’sa-le. Tormes, tor’ meth, 
Thetis, the’tis. Tornado, tor-ui do. 
Theurgy, the’ir-je. Tornea, torne-o, 
Thian-shan, the-an-shahn’. Toronto, to-ron'to. 
Thierry, te-ur-ru'. Torpedo, tor-pe'do. Tripsacum, trip’sa-kiim. [ah. 
Thiers, te-air’. Torpid, tor hd. (gra’ko. Triptolemea, trip-to-le'me- 
Thibet, tib’ct. Torre del Greco, torr del Triptolemus, trip-tol'e-mus. 
Thigh, thi. Torres-Vedras, tor-réz väd- Triptych, trip'tik. 
Torreya, tor-ra‘yah. [rahz. Trismus, triz’mis. 
Torricelli, tér-re-chél’le, Tritheist, tri’t)e-ist. 
Torshok, tor’shok. Triticum, trit'e-kum. 
Torsi, tor“si. Triton, tri'tòn. - 
Torticulis, tor-tik'u-lte, Triumvirate, tri-tim’ve-rat. 
Tortoise, tor'tis. Troas, tro’is. 
Thorium, tho're-am. Tortona, tor-to'nah. Troche, tro‘ke. 
Thorough, thir’ro. Tortosa, tòr-to'zah. Trochilidæ. tro-kil'e-de. 
Thorwaldsen, tor'vahld-sun. Tortrix, tortriks. Trochlea, trok‘le-ah. 
Thought, thawt. Tortuga, tor-tu ah. Trochoid, tro'koid. 
Thrace, thris. Tortuons, tort'u-us. Troglodyte, triglodit. 
Thrall, thrawl. Torus, to'rūs. Trogonida, tro-gon e-de, 

Troll, trol. 

[pahn'. Trollius, trélle-is. 

to-ton-e-kah- Trollope, tréiitp. 

Trombidium, trém-lid’e-tm 

Trombone. trem'Lon. 
Toulon, too-lin(y)’. Trona, tro’nah. 
Toulouse, tov-looz’. Tropzolum., tro-pe’o-lim, 
Tourbillion, toor-be-yon(g/. Trophi, tro‘fi. 
Tourmaline, toor’ma-lin, Trophimus. tro-femüs. 
Tournament, tur'na-ment. Trophy, tro‘fe. 
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Trincomalee, trin-kimalé, 
Tringa, tring gah. 
Trinket, tring’keét. 
Trinidad, trin-e-dad’. 
Trinoctial, tre-pok’shal. 
Trio, tre’. 

Tricecia, tri-e’shah. 
Triosteum, treos'te-tim. 


Toparehy, to'pñrk-e. 


Thistle, chi“. 
Thlipsis, thlip’sis. 


Thoreau, tho-ro’. 


Totila, tot’c-lah. 
Totonicapan, 
Touch, tuch. 
Tough. tit. 


Threepence, thrip'hens. 
Thrombolite, throm ‘bo-lit. 
Throttle, throt'tl. 


3 thro'stür. 
huggisin, thug'glzm. 
Thule, thül ? 
Thumb, thim 


Thuringia, thu-rin‘je-ah. Tourniquet, tirne-ket. Troub trūb’l. 
Thylacine, thil'u-sin. Tournois, toor-n wah’. Troupe, troop. 
Thyme, tim. Touroukchansk, too-roo- Trousers, trow’ztrz. 
Thyrsus, thür'sus. kansk’. Troussenu, tris-so’, 
Tourville, toor-veel’. Troy, troi. 
Tiarella, te-ah-ré) lah. Tous-les-mois, tuo-laz-mwah’ Trudge, trüj. 
Tiber, ti'bur. Tout-ensemble, — toot-ong- Truffle, truf'l. 


Tiberius, ti-be're-us. 


Towards, to'àriz. [song bl. Truncheon, trin‘shtin. 
Towhee, tov-hwe'. Trunnion, trin‘yin. 
{loo-roo’, Trachea, tri" ke-ah. Truro, troo'ro, 
tik-doo- Traction, trak’shiin. Trusion, troo’zhin. 
Tradition, tra-dish’tn. Tryst, trist. 
Tickle, tik’l. (nh. Trafalgar, trah-fal-galir“. Tsarsk oselo, tzarz-ko-sn Io. 
Ticonderoga, ti-kon-de-ro- Tragacanth, trig’a-kanth, Tsetsé, tsit-sa’. 
Tidology, tid-0l’o-je. Tragedy, traj'e-de. Tsung-ming, tsoong-ming’. 
Tierce, teers. Tragopon, trag’o-pon. Tubal, tu’bal. 
Tiers Etat, teairz a-tab’, Tragus, tru'g Gs. Tubifera, tu-biftr-ah. 
Tigella, te-jél'lah. Trajectory, tra-jékt’o-re. Tucuman, too-koo-mabn’. 
Tiger, ti’gtr. Trani, trah’ne. Tudor, ti‘dtr, 
Tigridia, te-grid’e-ah. Tranquebar, trin-kwe-bir. Tufaceous, tu-fa’shts, 
Tigris, ti’gris. Transitu, tran’se-tu. Tugendbund. tu’gand-boond 
Tilia, til’e-ah. Transom, tran sum. Tuition., tü-ish'un. 
Tillza, til-le‘ah. Trapsn,:ra pah. Tulip, tülip. 
Tilsit, til’sit. Trapani, trah-pah'ne. Tulle, tool. 


Tic-douloureux, 
Ticino, te 


(hös-tIl'yns. 


Tarshish, tir’sheesh. Tetrachotomous, tèt-rah- Timbre, tim'bür. Trapezium, tra-pe'zhim, Tul Hostilins, tuſ ius 
Tarsier, tar-se-w’. kot’e-mas. Timenoguy, ti-nén’o-gi. Trappists, trap’pistz, Tu uous, tu-miilt’u-fis. 
Tarsorraphy, tar-sorra-fe. Tetradrachm, tit'rah-drim, Timoleon, te-mo'le-ou. Tras-os-Montes,  trahz-ós- Tumulus, tünin-lüs. 
Tarsotomy, tar-sot’o-me. Tetragon, tet ` Timon, ti'mon. mõn’těz. Tunguses, tùng'ùs-iz. 
Tarsus, tir sus. Tetrarch, tetrark Timor, te-mor’. Travel, trăv’l. Tunicle, ti‘ve-kl. 


Tetrastich, te-tras’tik. 
Teucrium, tu'kre-um. 
Teutates, tu-ta teez. 
Teuthidæ, tu the-de, 
Teuton, ti’ton. 

Texas, téks’is. 

Texture, tékst’ir. 
Thackeray, thak ur-. 
Thalamus, thalamus. 
Thalberg, tahl'bārg. 
Thales, tha'lvez. 

Thalia, thu'le-all. 
Thalictrum, tha-IUk'trum. 
Thallogens, thal'lo-jenz. 
Thamno hile, tham'no-fil. 


Tartan, tir'tin. 
Tartarus, tarta-rūs. 
Tartuffe, tar-tool’. 
Tasmania, tiz-ma’ne-ah. 
Tasso, tahe’so. 

Taste, tist. 

Tatouay, tit’oo-a. 
Tattoo, tat-too’. 

Taurine, taw’rin. 
Taurocol, taw ro-kël. 
Taurus, taw’ris. 
Tautology, taw-til’o-je. 
Taxacer, tiks-ase<. 
Taxation, taks-a’shin. 
Taxidermy, tiks~lir-me. 
Taxonomy, tiks-on’o-me. 
Taygetus, ta-je tus. 
Taylor, twlūr. 
Tazza, talit’sal. 
Tehadda, chad'lah. 
Tehao-choo- for 
Tehernaya, chér-na’yah. 
Tehernigoy, chër'ue-gof. 
Teak, tek. 

Tebeth, teeth. 
Tecoma, te ku’mah, 
Tectona, tèk-to'nah. 
Tecumseh, te-kiim’sa. 
Te Deum, te d'um, 
Tedium, te‘de-am. 
Tedsi, té . 
Teetotum, te-to’tim, 


Thank, thangk. 
82 thap'se-ah. 
ASOS, t 
loo“. ‘Thaumn 


argy, 


Theatin, thn-tin. 
Theatre, the-tur. 
Thebes, th. bz. 

Theea, the’kah. 
Thecaphore, the’kal-for 
Theine, tho'in. 

Theiss, tis. 

Themis, the'mis. 
Theobroma, the-v-bro'mah. 
Theocracy, the-ok'ra-se. 
Theodicy, the-ðd'e-se, 


Thanatology, thàn-a-tòl'o-je, Tisri, tiz’re. 


asus. (ture. Titu 
thaw ‘ina- Tamesis, me’sis. 
chow-chuo- Theanthropy, the-an’wo-pe. Tmuatarakan, mu-taral-kin, Trephine, tre-fin’. 


Travertine, trah’vér-teen. 
Travesty, triv’és-te. 
Treachery, trech'ur-e. 
Treason, tren. 
Treasure, trezh'ür. 
Trebizond, tréb'e-zind. 
Trebuchet, treb'u-het. 
Tre-cento, tru-chen'to. 
Treckschuyt, trék’shoit. 
Tredegar, tred’e-gar. 
Tredille, tre-deel’, 


Timotheus, te-mo'the-üUs. 
Timothy, tim o-the. 
Tinamon, tin wnon. 
Tinea, tin cah. 

Tinkle, ting kl. 

Tinsel, tin sl. 

Tinto, teen to. 

Tippoo Saib, tip-poo sah’'tb. 
Tipulariz, tip-u-la re-e, 
Tirade, ti-rad’. 
Tirailleur, te-rahi-yoor’. 
Tirano, terah‘no. 
Tirra-lirra, tirrah-lirrah, 
Tissue, tis’shoo. 

Tisane, te-zan’. 


Tunis, tü nis. 
Tunkers, tingk’trz. 
Tunny, tünne. 

Tupelo, tu’pe-lo. 
Turbulence, tirdu-lčns, 
Tureism, tùr’sizm. 
Turcoman, tirko-man. 
Tureen, tu-reen’. 
Turgescence, tir-jis’séns. 
Turgid, tir‘jid. 

Turin, tu'rin or too-reen’. 
Treenail, trun nl. [dra’se-e. Turiones, tu-reo’neez. 
Tremandracer, — tre-min- Turkistan, toor-kis-tabn’, 
Tremella, tre-imel'lah. Iurlupin, tūrlu-pin. 
Tremolite, trém o-lit. Turnkey, tirn’ke. 
Tremolo, trèm’o-lo Tarnsole, tirn’sdl. 
Trenchant, trench'ant. Turnstone, türn'sttin. 
Trenck, trèngk. Turpitude. tur'pe-tũd. 
Trentham, trent um. Turtle, tür. 
Trepanning, tre-pan ning. Tuscany, tis’kah-ne. 
Tuscaroras, tis-kah-ro'răz. 
Trepidation, trép-e-da'shin, Tusculum, tüsku-lün. 
Trespass, trés’pis. Tussicular, tüs-Ik'ular. 
Treviso, tra-ve'zo. Tussilago. tiis-sil-o’go. 
Triandria, tri-in’dre-ah. Tussle, tis’sl. 
Triangle, tri/ang-gl. Tutor, tũ'tür. 

Trias, tri'às. Tutti, toot'te. 

Tribasic, trink. Tuyére, twe-nir’. 
Tribune, trib’yoon. Twaddle, twid'd. 
Trica, tri’kah. Ty burnia, ti-bir’ne-ah, 
Trichiasis, tre-ki/a-sis. Tyler, tilür. 


Titan, ti'tan. 
Titanium, ti-ta'ne-um. 
„titus. 


Tobago, to-bu'go. 

Tobit, to’bit. 

Tobolsk, to-bilsk’. 
Tocantins, to-kalin-teenz’. 
Toccata, tok-kah tu. 
Tocqueville, tok-veel’. 
Tocsin, tok’sin. 
Tocuyo, to-ki’yo. 
Todmerden, tod'mor-dén, 
Toga, to’gah. 


Toilet, toilet. 

Tokay, to-ka’. 
Tolentino, to-len-te'no. 
Toll, tl. 

Tolosa, to-lo’zah. 
Tomahawk. tom’a-hiwk. 


Trichinæ, tre-ki'ne, 
Teflis or Tiflis, tif lis. | tre-ki’ne 


Tefsa, téfsih. 
Tegument, té¢’u-mént. 
Tehama, te-rh'mah. 
Telegraph, tčlv-gråf. 


Theodolite, the-od'o-lit. 
Theodore, the'o-dir. 
Theodorus, the-o-do ria, 
Theodosius, the-o-do'she-fs, 
Theogony, the-6¢/0-ne 
Tellina, tel-le'nah. Theopathy, the-op‘a-the. Tomato, to-mah'to. 
Tellurium, tel-lu re-t m. Theophanes, tho-òf'n-ncez. Tomb, toom. 
Temerity, te-mére-te. [mént. Theophrastus, the-o-fràs'tûs. Tombucetoo., tom'bük-too, 


Trident, triéent. 
Trieste, trat“ 


Temperament, tem'pera- Theorbo, the-6r’bo. Tongue, ting. Trigamy, tric‘a-me. 
Tempis, tém’pis. Theory, tho’o-re. Ton, tun. Triglyph, tri'glif. 
Templars, tem'plärz. Therasia, the-ra“zhah. Tone, ton. 
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Trichoeyst, trik’o-sist. 
Trichostema, tre-kis-te‘mah. Ty phomanin, ti-fo-ma‘ne-ah, 
Triclinium, tre-klin'e-üam. 
Tricuspid, trekis’pid 

Tridacnidg, tre-dak’ne-de. 


Trifolium. tre-fole-im. 


Tympanum, tin’pa-nim, 
Ty pe, tip. 


Typhoid, ti“ id. 
Typhoon, ti-fvon’. 

Tyr. tir. 

Tyranny, tiràn-ne. 
Tyro, ti’ro. 

Tyrone, terion’. 
Tyrrhenian, tir-re'ne-An. 
[e-tre. Tyrol, tirol. 


Trigonometry, trig-0-ndm’- Tyrtzeus, tir-te’ts, 


UB1Q 


Ubiquity, u-bik’we-te. 
Udder, id’dir. 

Udine, oo'de-na. 
Ugliness, ü e-nës. 
WUhland,oo lahut. 
Uladislas, wlad Is-lauz. 
Ulceration, úl-sür-a'shün. 
Ulema, ov lemah. 

Ulex, u/léks. 

Ulmaceous, ul-ma'shus. 
Ulmine, ül'min. 

Ulna, ülnah. 

Ulster, ùlz'tūr. 
Ultimatum, il-te-ma‘tim. 
Witirao, ül'te-mo. 

Ultra, ul'trah. 
Ululation, ul-u-la'shün. 


Vaal, vahl. 

Vadium, va‘de-im. 
Vagabond, våg'a-bõnd. 
Vagary, va-gu're. 

Vagina, va-ji'nah. 

Vague, vig. 

Vaisya, vis' yah. 

Valais, vab-la’. 

Valdivia, vahl-de've-ah. 
Walediection, val-e-dik’shtn. 
Valencia, vab-len’she-ah. 
Valenciennes, vuh-l6n(g)-se- 
Valentine, val’éu-tin. len“. 
Valerian, vah-le’re-an, 
Valet, val’a. 

Valetta, vah-lét’tah. [na’re-an. 
WValetudinarian, val-e-tu-de- 
Valhalla, val-hal(lah. 
Validity, va-lid’e-te. 
Valkyria, val-kir’e-ah. 
Vallisneria, val-lis-ne’re-ah. 
Valonia, va-lo'ue-ah. 
Valorous, vàl'or-üs. 
Valparaiso, val-pah-ri’zo. 
Value, vàl'yoo. 
Vampirism, vam'pir-Izm. 
Vanadium, va-na‘dc-iim. 
Vandalism, van‘dal-izin. 
Wandervelde, vahu-där.vel'da 
Wandyck, vahn-dik 
Vanessa, vah-nes“salhl. 
Wanglo, vang’ylo. 
Vanguard, van gahrd. 
Vanilla, vah-nil ‘lah. 
Vanity, van’e-te. 
Vanquish, vangk’wish. 
Van Rensselaer, -rén‘s¢l-lér. 
Vansittart, van-sit’talirt. 
Vapor, va’pir. 

Variable, va're-a-bl. 
Varicella, var-e-séllah. 
Varicocele, var'e-ko-sél. 
Varicose, var'e-k0s. 
Variety, vu-ri’e-te. 
Wariolite, va re-o-lit. 
Variorum, va-re-o”rüm. 
Varisse, vili-ris’. 

Varix, va riks. 

Varna, vahr’nah. 

Varro, vahr'ro. 

Varuna, vali-roo’nah. 


Waday, walla. 
Wadding, wod'ding. 
Wagner, wali nur. 
Wagram, wal'urahm. 
Wahabees, wal'ali-beez. 
Walcheren, wal’kér-ain, 
Walchowite, walko-it. 
Waldemar, wòl'da-mahr. 
Waldenses, wòl'dèn-seez. 
Waldsteinia, vahlt-stin'e-ah. 
Walker, wawk‘ir. 


Wallace, wol'lis. 
Walla-Walla,w6llah-wollah. 
Wallenstein, vahl'lon-stin, 
Walloons, vél-loonz’. 
Wallow, wòllo. 

Wa le, wol'pal. 
Walter, wawl'tür. 
Wammel, vomemel 
Wanderer, wou dür-ur. 
Wanghee, wang-he. 
Want, wont. 
Waplaschaw, wop'in-shau. 
Warble, wor“. 
Warburton, worbür-tn. 
Warden, wor'dn. 


Uma~, 00’mah, 
Umbellales, tim-bél’la-leez. 
Umber, um'bur. 
Umbilicus, 0m-bil'e-küs. 
Umbles, um'blz. 
Umbrage, um'braj. 
Umbria, Om’bre-ah. 
Umauhile, um'kwil. 
Unaka, oo-nalhi’kah. 
Unciform, un“se-form. 
Unction, tug’shtn, 
Uniola, u-nc-o nb. 
Union, yoonyün. 
Unison, u'ne-sun. 
Unitarians, u-ne-ta’re-ànz. 
Universal, u-ne-virs’al. 
University, u-ne-vir'se-te, 


Wasarhelly, vah’shahr-hél. 
Vasari, vali-sal're. 
Vase, vis or vawz. 
Vassalage, vas’sal-aj. 
Vnssilkov, vab-sil-kov’. 
Vaticination, val-tis-e-na’- 
Vattel, vaht-tel’. {shia, 
Vauban, vo-bòn’. 
Vaudeville, vod'vël. 
Vaudois, vo-dwah'. 
Vaughan, vaw'àn. 
Vauquelinite, vok'lin-It. 
Vavasor, vav'a-sor. 
Vedas, ve'diz. 
Vedette, ve-det'. 
Vega, va ah. 
Vegetation, véj-e-ta/shiin. 
Vehemence, ve'le-meus, 
Vehmie, va 'mik. 
Veil, val. 
Vela, ve'lah. 
Velasquez, va-läs“ketli. 
Velites, ve-li’teez. 
Vellore, vél-lor’. 
Velocipede, ve-lis’e-péd. 
Wena, ve/nah. 
Vendée, von g da”. 
Vendetta, vén-dét’tah. 
Veneer, ve-necr’. 
Venereal, ve-ne“re-Al. 
Vengeance. vënj'ans. 
Ventre, ve-ni're. 
Veni Sancti Spiritus, ve“ 
ni sangk’ti spir’it-as. 
Venison, vén’zn. 
Venom, venum. 
Ventilation, ven-te-lu'shün. 
Ventricle, yén'tre-kl. 
Venus, ve'nds. 
Veranda, ve-rän'dah. 
Veratrum, ve-ra’triim. 
Verbascum, vir-bas’kim. 
Verbena, vir-be’nah. 
Verd-antique, vird-an-teek’. 
Verdict, var'dikt. 
Verdigris, vur“de-grés. 
Verdure, vürd'ür. 
WVergaloo, vir’gah-loo. 
Vergulaud. vuiru-ye-o! 
Verification, vor-e-fe-ka’- 
Vermes, vir'meez. [shūn. 


Wardrobe, word’rib. 
Ware. ver. 

Warren, vör'rn. 
Warrior, wör're- ur. 
Warwick, vor'rik. 
Washington, woshIng-tin. 
Waterloo, waw-tir-loo’. 
Watomwan,wah-tom’wahn. 
Watteau, wit-to’. 
Wavellite, wa vël-lit. 
Waxen, waks’n. 

Wayne, wan. 

Weaken, wék’n. 
Wealden, weld'n. 
Wearing, wer'ing. 
Weazen, wan. 

Wedge, wei. 
Wednesday, wënz' de. 
Weight, wit. 

Wellesley, wélzle. 
Wellington, wél'ling-tin. 
Wenceslaus, vintsäs-lòwss. 
Wener, wa'nèr. 

Weser, wi'sér. 

Wesley, wéz'le. 
Westmeath, wčst-meeth’. 
Westminster, vest'mlu-stür. 
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U. 


Unknit, in-nit’. 
Upholstery, üp-höl'stur-e. 
Uphroe, yoovro. 
Upupa, oo-poo pah. 
Ural, yoo ral. 
Uranium, ú-ra'ne-üm. 
Uranus, ü ra-nüs. 
Urban, ur ban. 
Ureceole, ur'se- dl. 
Ure, yoor. 

Uredo, yoo- re“ do. 
Urethra, ü-re'thrah. 
Urge, urj. 

Urginea, nr-jin yah. 
Urim, urim. 
Urinæ, u'riv-e. 
Uroscopy, u-rõs'ko-pe. 


yy, 


Vermiculation, vür-mik-u- 
la’shiin. 

Vermifuge, vir’me-fij. 

Vernacular, vir-nak’u-lar. 

Vernon, vur'nun. 

Verona, vu-ro nah. 


Veronica, ve-ròr 
Verrocchio, vë. 
Versailles, vair-~a-ye’. 
Vertebra, vir-te'brab. 
Vertex, virtéks. 
Vertieil, vur'te 
Vertiginous, véer-tij’e-nis. 
Vertumnus, vér-tiunis. 
Verus, ve'rus. 
Verviers, vair-ve-a 
Vesalius, ve-sa'le-iis. 
Vesparie, vés-p A 
Vespertilis, vés-piir-tilis. 
Vespucci, veés-poot’che. 
Vessignon, vés'sén-yon(g). 
Vesta, vés’tal:. 
Vestibule, vës'te-bül. 
Vestris, vés’trees. 
Vesuvius, u've-üs, 
Veteran, vet'ur-an. 
Veto, ve'to. 

Vexillum, véks-il-lim. 
Viana, ve-ah nah. 
Viands, vi'àndz 
Viaticum, vi-At'e-küum. 
Viatka, ve-át kali. 
Vibration, vi-bra’shiin. 
Vibriones, vib-ri-o’nvez. 
Viburnum, vi-bar'num. 
Vicar, vik’ar. 
Vicarious, ve-ka're-us. 
Vicenza, ve-chén'sah. 
Vice Versa, vi'se vur'sah. 
Vichy, ve'she. 

Vicia, vish'e-ah. 
Vicious. vish'us. 
Vicissitude, vi-sis’se-tid. 
Vico, veko. 

Victuals, vit'lz. 
Victoria, vik-to’re-ah. 
Videlicet, vi-dél’e-sit. 
Vidimus, vid’e-mis. 
Vidonia, ve-do’ne-ah. 
Vienna, ve-eu'nah. 


W. 


Westmoreland, 
lànd. 
Westphalia, wčst-fale-ah, 
Wexford, weks“furd. 
Weymouth, wa'mowth. 
Wheeling. hwelllug. 
Whelk, hwċik. 
Whewell, hü'el. 
Whimsy, hwim’ze. 
Whinbrel, hwin’brél. 
Whipper, hwip'pùr. 
Whir I. hwūrl’pool, 
Whiskey, hwis“ke. 
Whisper, hwis’pir. 
Whitby, bwit’be. 
Whitefield, hwit’feeld. 
Whitlow, hwit'lo. 
Whittier, hwit'te- ur. 
Whitworth, hwit’warth. 
Wicklow, wik’lo. 
Widgeon, wid jin. 
Wieland, we'lint. 
Wilderness, wil‘dir-nés, 
Wilkes, wilkz. 
Wilkie, wil'ke. 
William, wil'yám. 
Wilmington, wil'ming-tün. 
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wést/mir- 


Urquhart, irk’hirt. 
Ursins, oor-sahn’. 
Ursula, ar'su-lah, 
Ursulines, ürsu-linz, 
Urtica, tir'te-kuh, 
Urus, yoou'riis. 
Usanee, your 
Ushant, „haut. 
Usher, ish’ 
Uskup, oos 
Ustien, us“ 


üp. 

-kah, 

„ (is-tu-la/shan, 
n00-ul. 


Usurp, you-ziirp’. 
Utensil, u-tén sil. 
Uterine, ù'tèr-in, 


Vieuxtemps, voo-tòn'(g) 
View, vü. 

Vigevano, ve-ju-val” no. 
Vigil. vij’il. 

Vignette, vin-yét’. 
Vignola, ven-yvo ah. 
Vigoroso, ve-go-ro zo, [kah, 
Villa Franca, vlllah frang’- 
Villars, ve-ali’. 

Villein nge. vil'lin-4j. 
Villemain, veel-mahu'. 
Willi, veelle. 

Vincent, vin“sent. 

Vinci, vin che. 

Vinegar, vin’e-gar. 
Vingt-an, vabut-oon’. 
Viola. vi'o-lah. 

Violation, vi-o-la/shan. 
Violin, vi-v-lin’. 
Violoncello, ye-o-lon-sél'lo. 
Violone, v. 
Wiotti, vette. 
Virago., vi-r: po, 
Virginia, vur-jin'e-ah. 
Virgo, virgo. 
Virile, viril. 
Virtuoso, vūr-tu-0'so. 
Virus, vi rüs. 
Vis-a-vis, viz-a ve“. 
Wiscera, vis’se-ruh. 
Viscosity, vis-kos’e-te. 
Viscount, vi kownt. 
Visé, ve-za’. 

zh'ün. 
Visit. viz^t 
Visor, vi ° 
Vistula, vis’tu-lah. 
Vitacer, vi-ta’se-e. 
Vitebsk, ébsk’, 
Vitellius, ve-tel'yus. 
Viterbo, arbo, 

Vitex, viiks 

Vitreous, vit're-ü8. 

Vitiate, vish'e-ñt. 

Vitriol, vit're-ol. 

Vittoria, vit-to’re-ah. 
Vituline, vit'u-lin. 
Vituperation, vi-tu-půra’- 
Vivace, ve-vah’cha. [shün. 
Wivandiere, ve-vong-le-ar’. 
Viva-voce, ve'vab vo'cha. 


Wilmot Proviso, wil-mit 
Wilna, wil’nab. [pro-vi'zo. 
Wind, wind and wind. [grahtz, 


indischgriitz, = vin’dish- 
Windsor,wind’ziar. 
Winged, wlugd. (hawk. 


Winkle-hawk, wingk'l- 
Winnebago, win-ne-ba go. 
Winneshiek, win ne-shëk. 
Winnipiseogee, win-ne- 
Winslow, winz'lo. [pis-co'je. 
Wintzenheim, vint’zin-bim. 
Wire-gauge, wir’gij. 
Wisbeach, wiz'bich. 
Wisconsin, wis-kon‘sin. 
Wisdom, wiz'dim. 
Wiserite, wiz’ir-it. 
Wismar, vis'mahr. 
Wissembourg, 
Wistaria, wis-ta’re-ah. 
Witcheraft, hwich’kraft. 
Witenagemote, vit'e-nn-ge- 
Witherite, hwith’tr-it. [mot. 


[boorg. 
vis’sém- 


Withers, hwith’irz. 
Wittenberg, vit’tin-birg. 
Wizen, wiz’n. 


Woahoo, wah'oo. 


WYOM 


Utica, ii’te-kah. 
Utilitarianism, u-t!l-e-ta’re- 
an-izm. [tia 
Uti Possidetis, ü'ti põs-sid'e- 
Utopia, u-to’pe-ah. 
Utraquists, utrah-kwists. 
Utrecht, yoo-trekv. 
Utricle, u tre-kl. 
Utricularia, u-trik-u-la're-ah. 
Uttoxeter, tt-toks’e-tir. 
Uvea, ü ve-nh. 
Uvula, ü vun-lah. 
Uwarowite, ü-xär'o-i:. 
Uxmal, ooks-mahl’. 


Z 
Usziah, üz-zi'ub. 


Viverride. ve-ver're-de. 
Vivianite, viv' yan-it. 
Viviparous, ve-vlp'a-rüs. 
Vivisection, viv-sek'shun. 
Vizier, viz yer. 
Vladimir, vlahd'e-meer 
Voenbulary, vo-k»)'u-la-re. 
Voealism, vo kal-izm. (shan. 
Vociferation, vo-slt-ür-8”- 
Vodina, vode nah. 
Voghera, vo-gu'rah, 
Voglite, vog'lit. 

Vogue, võg. 

Voir dire, ywahr decr. 
Voiture, vwah-toor’. 
Volatile, vòl’a-tìl. 
Volcano, vol-ka'no. 
Volga, vol’guh. 

Volition, vo-lish’'ūn. 
Volney, vol'ne. 

Vologda, vo-log' dub. 
Volsci, vol'si. 

Volta, vol'tah. 

Volterra, vol-tër'rnh. 
vol-te-zhoor’, 


Volturno, 
Voltzine, voit'zin. 
Volubility. vol-1-bil’e-to. 
Voluptuons, vo-lip'tu-ts, 
Voluta, vo- 


Vomit, vomit. 

Von Moltke, fin mol’ka, 
Voronetz, voro-nets. 
Vortex, vor'téks. 
Vosges, vozh. 

Voss, fos. 

Vossius, f6s’se-ts. 
Voussoir, yoos-swahr’. 


Voyageur. ywah-yab-zhoor’. 
Voyol, 8 [blðngz’. 
Vraisemblanee, vrasòng- 


Vulcanite, vül'kan-it. 

Vulgarian, vül-gu re-ñn. 

Vulgate, vül gat. 

o 
e-te. 

Vulturide, vült-u re-de. 

Vyasa, ve-ah’sah. 


Wolfram, wilfrim. 
Wollaston, wüllás-tün. 
Wolsey, wil ze. {ham/’ttin. 
Wolverhampton, wil-vair- 
Wombat, wombat. 
Wondrous, win‘dris, 
Wont, wont and wont. 

Wood, wid. 

Wool, wil. 

Wooraly, woo'rah-le. 
Wootz. wovts. 
Wordsworth, wirdz’wirth. 
Work, wiirk. 
World, wairld. 
Worship, vur'ship. 
Worth, wirth. 
Wourali, woo'rah-le. 
Wouvermans, 
Wrangel, vrang’gal. 
Wrede, vra‘da. 
Wren, rén. 
Wright, rit. 
Writing, rit'ing. 
Würtemberg. ooor'tüm- barg. 
Wyandots, wi'in-dots, 
Wycliffe, wik'lif. 
Wyoming, wi-o' ming. 


{mahn, 
wow’ var 


XANT 


Xantheine, zin’the-In. 

Xanthite, zán hit. 

Xanthium, zàn'the-üm. lüm. 

Xanthocone, zan’tho-kin. Xanthus, zän'thüs. 

Tanthophyll. zàn'tho-fil. Xantippe, aun. tip pe. 

Xanthorhamnine, zăn- Xavier, za ve-ür. 
thor-ham’nin. 


Yapon, yah-pin’. 
[de. Yarkand, yar-kahnd’, 
Yaguarundi, yab-gwab-roon’- Yarmouth, yar’mith. 
Yallobuasha., yal-lo-bish’ah. Wataghan, yat’a-gahn. 
Yang-tse-Hiang. ang-se- Yazoo, yah-zoo’. 
Yanina, yab-ne‘nah. [ke’ang. Yearn, yarn. 
Yankee, yang’ke. Yeddo, yed'do. 


Yaoca, yăk’kah. 
Yager, yab’gir. 


Zacco, zik’ko. 
Zacharias, zäk-a-ri As. 
Zaffre, zaf'f ur. 

Zain, zàn. 


Zedoary, zëd'o-a-re. 
Zenana, ze-nah'nah. 


Zenith, ze'nith. 


Zambo, sim’bo. Zenjan, zén’yahn. 
Zamia, zu'me-ah. Zeno, ze'no. 
Zante, zan! ta. Zenobia, ze-no'be-ah. 


Zeolite, ze'o-lit. 


pa zah-pah-to’zah. Zephyr, zéf tr. 
Zea, ze'ah. Korpa Eba 
Zebedee, zöb'e-de. Zerubbabel, ze-rúb'ah-bël. 
Zebra, ze'brah. Zeta, ze'tah. 
Zebu, ze'bü. Zeticula, ze-tik'u-lah, 


Zend-A vesta, zënd-a-vës'tah. 
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>. 


Xanthorriza, zšn-tho-rizah. Kebee, ze'bëk. 
Xanthoxylum, zäu-thoks“e- Xenodochium, ze-no-doke- 
üm 


Xenophon, zën”o-fón. 
Xerasia, ze-ra'zhah. 
Xerxes, zirk’sés. 


X. 


Yemen, yčm’čn. 
Yenite, ye'nit. 
Yeomanry, vo'mün-re. 
Yergas, yér’gahs. 
Yesso, yés’so. 

ay, yis’tur-da. 
Yew, yoo. 


Z. 


Zeuglodon, züg'lo-lën. 
Zeugma, ziig’mah: 
Zeuxis, züks's. 
zibet 3 
ega, ze-a'gah. 
Zine, zingk. 
Zinziberaceous, zln-ze-bur. 
a’shis. 
Zion, zi'un. 
Zirconium, zir-ko’ne-im. 
Zizania, ze-za’ne-ah. 
Zoanthus, zo-än'thüs. 
Zoarces, zo'ar-sëz. 
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Eng, 200 rds. 
„ ha’rath. 
Xeres, Í Sp, ha’ 
Xiphias, zif'e-šs. 
Xister, zis’tar. 
Xylanthrax, ze-län'thräks. 
Xyloidine, zil’oid-in, 


Yokohama, yo-ko-ah’mahb. 
Yola, yo'lah. 

Yonker, yangk’tr. 
Yorkshire, york’shtr. 
Yosemite, yo-sém’e-te. 
Young, yang. 

Yttrium, it’tre-tm. 


Zodiac, zo'de-ăk. 
Zoilus, zoi'lus. 
Zollverein, zöl'vur-In. 
Zombor, zom'bör. 


Zonotrichia, zo-no-trik’e-ah. 


Zoöchemy, 20-0k’e-me. 
Zoölatry, zo-la-tre. 
Zoölogy , z0-0l'o-je. 
Zoüöphy te, zo'o-fit. 
Zoospore, zo'o-spor. 
Zorndorf, zorn dorf. 
Zoroaster, zbr-o- ug tur. 
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Xylophagan, ze-lof a- gan. 
Xylopia, ze-lo'pe-ah. 
Xyloretime, zil'or-e-tir. 
Xylotile, zl'o-til. 
Xyridacer, zlr-e-da'se-e. 
Xystarch, zist’ark. 


Yttrocerite, \t’tro-se-rit. 

Y¥ttrotantalite, It'tro-tšn& 
tah-lit. 

Yucatan, yoo-kah-tahn’. 

Yucea, yok’kah. 

Yvetot, cev-to’. 


Zosimus, 75s’e-mtis. 
Zouave, z00-ahv’. 
Zuccaro, tzook-kah’ro. 
zurie, 200- ſo lo. ; 
umology, zu-mol'o-je, 
Zy gadite, zig‘a-dit. 
Zygse na, ze-ge'nah. 
Zygoma, ze-go'mah. 
Zymology, 5 
ythepsary, zi-thép’sa-re, 
zythum, 7ithom. 
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